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Stanxas  for  Music.   **  There  be  none  of 

Beauty's  Daughten**   -  -  -561 

On  Napoleon's  Escape  from  Elba      -        -    t&. 
Ode  from  the  French.  "  We  do  not  curse 

thee,  Waterloo*'  -  -  -    tft. 

From  the  French.    "Most  thou  go,  my 

gtorious  Chief? "    -        -  -        -  662 

On  the  Star  of  **  The  Legion  of  Honour." 

Fh>m  the  French  ...  ib. 
Napoleon's  FkrewelL  From  the  French  663 
Endorsement  to  the  Deed  of  Separation,  in 

the  April  of  1816         -  -  -    i&. 

Darkness      -         -  -  -        -    £6. 

Churchhill's  Grave  ...  664 

Prometheus  -  -  -        -  565 

A  Fragment     **  Could  I  remount,"  &c         ib. 
Sonnet  to  Lake  Leman   .  >  .    i6. 

Bomanoe  muy  Doloroso  del  Sitio  y  Toma 

de  Alhama  -  -  -        -  566 

A  very  moumAil  Ballad  on  the  Siege  and 

Conquest  of  Alhama        -        -  -    t6. 

Sonetto  di  Vittorelli.     Per  Monaca.  -  568 

Translation  from  Vittorelli.     On  a  Nun.        ib, 
Stanxas  for  Music.  •<  Bright  be  the  Place  of 

thy  Soul"        -  -  -  -    Of. 

Stanxas  for  Music  **  They  say  that  Hope  is 

Happiness"    .        -        -  -        -    t6. 

To  Thomas  Moore.     **  My  Bark  Is  on  the 

Shore**  -  -  -  ^    ib. 

On  the  Bust  of  Helen  by  Canova   -  -    t&. 
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Song  for  the  Luddites        -  .        - 

To  Thomas  Moore.  •*  What  are  you  doing 
now  ?  " 

So,  we  11  go  no  more  a  roving 

Versides    ..... 

To  Mr.  Murray.     «•  To  hook  the  Reader" 

Epistle  from  Mr.  Murray  to  Dr.  Polidori  - 

Epistle  to  Mr.  Murray.  « My  dear  Mr. 
Murray,"  &c.  .... 

To  Mr.  Murray.     **  Stiahan,  Tonson,"  &c. 

On  the  Birth  of  John  William  Rixxo 
Hoppner  -  .  .        . 

Stanxas  to  the  Po 

Sonnet  to  George  the  Fourth,  on  the  Re- 
peal of  Lord  Edward  Fitxgerald's  For- 
feiture   -  .  .  . 

Epigram  from  the  French  of  Rulhieres 

Stanxas.     **  Could  Love  for  ever,"  &c 

On  my  Wedding  Day       ... 

Epitaph  for  William  Pitt        ... 

Epigram.  **  In  digging  up  your  Bones, 
Tom  Paine,"  &c.  .  .  . 

Stanxas.    •*  When  a  ICan  hath  no  Freedom 
to  fight  for  at  home,"  &c 

Epigram.  '*  The  World  is  a  Bundle  of  Hay" 

The  Charity  Ball    .... 

Epigram  on  my  Wedding  Day 

On  my  Thirty-third  Birth  Day    . 

Epigram  on  the  Braxiers'  Company 

Martial,  Lib.  L  Epist  L      .  -        . 

Bowles  and  Campbell  -  .        . 

Epigrams  on  Lord  Castlereagh     - 

Epiteph  on  Lord  Castlereagjl 

John  Keats         -  .  .  . 

The  Conquest     A  Fragment 

To  Mr.  Murray.  "For  Orford  and  for 
Waldegrave,"  «tc 

The  Irish  Avatar       -  .  .        . 

Stanxas  written  cm  the  Road  between 
Florence  and  Pisa        ... 

Stanxas  to  a  Hindoo  Air        ... 

Impromptu.  "  Beneath  Blessington's  Eyes" 

To  the  Countess  of  Blessington 

Stanxas  inscribed  —  "On  this  day  I  com- 
plete my  Thirty-sixth  Tear "    -  .    ib. 
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DON  JUAN. 

PazPACx  -  .  .        -  578 

Testimokies  op  AuTHoas  -  .     ib. 

Dedication  -  .  .        .  588 

PasFACE  to  Cantos  VL  VII.  VIIL  -        -  666 
Letter  to    the    Editor  of   "My   Grand- 
mother's Review "        -  .  -  798 
Some  Observations  upon  "  Remarks  on  the 
First  and  Second  Cantos  of  Don  Juan" 
in  Blackwood's  Magaxine 
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Clnmologv  of  lUnli  ISsron'*  9AU  antr  l!9oilw« 


Mir 


Oct 


Nor. 


1788. 
Ja     19.    Born,  Id  HoOMStTMC,  London. 

1790  — (aiUt  2> 
Taken  bf  Ui  motber  to  Aberdeen. 

1798— (10). 
19.    SoocMds  to  the  ft&illy  title. 
Hade  a  ward  of  chancerr. 
Bcraored  from  Aberdeen  to  Kewttead  Abbey. 
Placed  under  tbe  care  of  an  empiric  at  Nottiagbam 
for  tbe  core  of  bit  lameneu. 

1799  — (11). 
Benored  to  London,  and  placed  under  the  care  of 

Dr.BaOUe. 
Beeomea  tbe  papQ  of  Dr.  Olennle  at  Dulwleb. 

1800  — (12.) 
Is  acBt  to  Harrow  Scbool. 

1803  — (16). 
Paaaea  the  ▼acadon  at  Nottlngbam  and  Annetlej.  — 
And  forma  an  attachment  to  Miaa  Cbsworth. 

1805  — (17). 
Imvm  Bant>w  for  Trinity  CoUege,  Cambridge. 

1806  — (18). 
Prepare*  a  collection  of  bU  Poema  for  the  presa. 
Printa  a  Toiame  of  tala  Poema ;  but,  at  tbe  entreaty 

of  a  fHend,  deatroya  the  edition. 

1807  — (19). 

PnbUabM  '  Hours  of  Idleneaa.*    See  Foe  SimOei, 

No.  I.  ^  ,^  . 

Begina  na  epic,  to  be  entiaed  *  Boaworth  Field.  — 

And  wiltea  part  of  a  noTel. 

1808  —  (20). 
Paaaee  Ua  time  between  the  diadpationa  of  Cam- 
bridge and  London. 

Takea  up  hia  reaidenoe  at  Kewstead — Forma  the 
design  of  visiting  India.  —  Engaged  in  preparing 
•  ^fl«*i«  Bards  and  Scotch  Reriewers '  for  the 
press. 

1809  — (21). 
tt.    His  comfaig  of  age  celebrated  at  Kewstead. 

15.  Tlikea  hia  seat  in  tbe  Houae  of  Lords. 

16.  Tubliahea  *  EhgUab   Barda  and   Scotch    B*- 


Mey 

Jane 

Jdy 

Aog. 

Se^ 

Oct. 


Not.  3.  Proceeda  by  sea  to  Preresa. — 10.  Driren  on  the 
coast  of  SulL  — 12.  Writes,  in  passing  the  Ambnu 
dan  guU;  *  Through  doudleu  skies,  in  silvery 
sheen.*— 13.  Sails  down  the  gulf  of  Arte.  — 14. 
Reaches  Utralkey.  — 15.  Trarerses  Acaraania.— 
ai.  Reaches  Missolonght — And,  25.  Patras. 

Dec.  4.  Leaves  Patras.— 14.  Passes  across  tbe  gulf  of 
Lepanto.  — 18.  VisiU  Mount  Parnassus.  Castri, 
and  Delphi.— 22.  Thebes.— 26.  ArrWes  at  Athens. 

1810  — (ctat.  22). 

/*  Spends  ten  weeks  In  visiting  the  monuments  of 

I     Athens  ;  making  occasional  excursions  to  several 

Jan.    J    parts  of  Attica.  —  Writes.  *  The  speU  is  broke, 

Feb.    1     tbe  charm  Is  flown  I* — *  linea  in  the  Travellers' 

Book  at  Orchomenos.'- And  *  Maid  of  Athens, 

ere  we  part.* 

Mardi    5.    Leaves  Athens  for  Smyrna — 7.  Visits  ruins  the 
of  Ephesoa.— 28.  Concludea,  at  Smyrna,  the  second 
canto  of  *  Cbilde  Harold.' 
Aiwll     11.    Leaves  Smyrna  for  Constantinople.  — Visits  tbe 

Troad. 
May      9.    Writes  '  Lines  after  swimming  firom  Sestoa  to 

Alqrdoa.'— 14.  Arrivea  at  Constantinople. 
June     Makes  an  excursion  through  the  Bospborus  to  the 

BladL  Sea  and  Cyanean  Symplegades. 
July      14.    Departs  from   Constantinople.  — 19.  Reaches 
Athens.— Visits  Corinth. 
Makes  a  tour  of  the  Morea,  and  visits  Velay  Pacha. 
Returns  to  Athens. 


Aug. 

Sep 

Oct. 


r.*|  Mak( 


Oct 


J«.l 
Aag.j 


Engaged  ta  preparing  a  second  edition  of  *  English 

Bards'  for  the  preaa. 
11.    Leavea  London  on  bis  travels,  accompanied  by 

Mr.Hobhooae. 
SO.    Writes,  on  board  the  LUbon  packet,  *  Huf  sa  1 

Hodgaon,  we  are  going  I ' 
2.    Saila  fhim  Fabnootb. 
7.    Lands  at  Llabon.  — 17.  Leavea  Liabon  for  Se- 

Tllle  and  Cadis. 
6.   Axrivee  at  Gibraltar — 19.  Takea  bU  departure 

for  Malta. 

1.  1^^*  at  Malta.  — 14.  Writea  *  As  o*er  the  cold 
sepulchral  stone.*  —  *  Oh,  Lady  I  when  I  left  the 
ahore.*— 21.  Leaves  Malta.— 29.  Lands  at  Prevesa. 

1.  Froeeeds  to  Solera,  Arte,  and  Joannlni.— 9. 
Lesvce  Joamdnl  for  Zltaa.— Compoaea,  during  a 
thiiDder.«torm,  *  Chfll  and  mirk  la  the  nightly 
Uaai.*— 11.  Reacbea  Tepaleen. — 12.  la  introduced 
to  All  Padia.— 26.  Returns  to  Joannlni — 81.  Be- 
gina  the  first  canto  of  *  Cbilde  Harold.* 


1811  — (23). 
Jan.      Takes  up  bis  residence  at  the  Franciscan  Convent, 

Athens. —Writes  *  Dear  object  of  defeated  care !  * 
Feb.      Writes  *  Sons  of  the  Greeks,  arise  i  *— *  I  enter  thy 

garden  of  roses.*  —  And  *  Remarks  on  the  Romaic 

or  Modem  Greek  Language.* 
March  12.  Writes  '  Hints  from  Horace.*— 17.  *  The  Curie 

of  Minerva.*— And  *  Unes  on  Parting.' 
May      Leavea  Athens  for  Malta.  — 16.  Writes  '  Epiteph  fo^ 

Joseph  Blackett.*— And,  86.  *  FareweU  to  Bfalta.' 
July      Returns  to  England. 
Aug.     1.    Death  of  his  Mother. 
Oct.      11.   Writes  Epistle  to  a  Friend,  *  Oh  I  banish  care  - 

such  ever  be.'—  And  Stanzas  to  Thyrsa,  *  Wlthoul 

a  stone  to  mark'  the  spot.* 
Dec.      6.    Writes 'Away,  away,  ye  notes  of  woe!* 

1812^(24). 
Jan.      Writes  *  One  struggle  more  and  I  am  free.*—*  Wha 

time,  or  soon  or  late,  shall  bring.'—*  And  thou  ar 

dead,  as  young  as  fklr.' 
Feb.      27.    Bfakes  his  first  speech  In  the  House  of  Lords.  - 

29.  Publishes  tbe  two  tnt  cantos  of  Cbilde  Ha 

rold.' 
March.  Commiu  a  new  edition  of  *  English  Bards.'  Ac.  t 

the  fiamea.  —Writea,  *  If  aoroetlmes  in  the  haonf 

of  men.'—*  On  a  Cornelian  Heart  which  wa 

broken.* —  ' Linea  to  a  Lady  weeping.' —  Ami 

«TbeChafaiIgavel' 
April     19.  Writes  '  Lines  on  a  blank  leaf  of  The  Pleasure 

of  Memory.' 
Sep.      Writes  *  Address  on  the  Opening  of  Drury  Lan 

Theatre.* 
Oct      Writes  *  The  Walts ;  an  Apostrophic  Hymn.*— An 

•  A  Parenthetical  Address  by  Dr.  Plagiary.* 
Nov.      Writes  *  Address  to  Tfane.*— And  *  Thou  art  nt 
I  folse,  but  thou  art  fickle !  * 


& 
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CHRONOLOGY. 


1813  — (eUt.  25). 

Jan.       Writes  *  Remember  him  whom  pMBion's  power.* 

March.  Publithei '  The  Walts '  aaonymously. 

Majr.     PubUihe*  *  The  Giaour.*    See  Foe  Similet,  No.  II. 

Jttlj.     Projects  a  Journey  to  Abyssinia. 

Sep.      Writes '  When  from  the  Heart  where  Sorrow  sits.* 

Not.     Is  an   unsuccessful  suitor  fbr  tlie  lund  of  Bfiss 

IfUbanke. 
Dec.      S.  Publishes  *  The  Bride  of  Abydos.'  — 13.  Writes 

*  The  Deril's  Drive.'  — 17.  And  *  Two  Sonnets  to 

GeneTra.*— 18.  Begins*  The  Corsair.*— 31.  Finishes 

'  The  Corsair.' 
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Feb. 
Apr. 


May. 

Aug. 
S^. 
Oct. 


Jan. 
Feb. 
March. 

July. 


Aug. 
Dec 

Jan. 
Feb. 

March 

April 


May. 

June. 


July. 


Sep. 


Oct. 

Not. 


1814  — (26). 

Writes  *  Windsor  Poetics.* 

10.  Writes  *  Ode  to  Napoleon  Buonaparte.*  —  Re. 

•oItcs  to  write  no  more  poetry,  and  to  suppress 

all  he  had  CTer  written. 
Begins  *  Lara.' —Writes  *  I  speak  not,  I  trace  not.' 

— And  *  Address  to  be  recited  at  the  Caledonian 

Meeting.* 
Publishes  *  Lara.*— Writes  *  Condolatory  Verses  to 

Lady  Jersey.* 
Makes  a  seoond  proposal  for  the  hand  of  Miss 

Milbanke,  and  is  accepted. 
Writes  *  Elegy  on  the  Death  of  Sir  Peter  Parker.' 

—  And  *  Lines  to  Belshassar.* 
Writes «  Hebrew  Melodies.' 

1815  — (27). 

S.  Marries  Miss  MUbanke.    See  Fae  SimiUs,  No.  III. 
Writes  *  There  be  none  of  Beauty's  Daughters.'  ^ 
Writes  '  Lines  on  Napoleon  Buonaparte's  Escape 

ttom  Elba.* 
Begins   *  The   Siege  of  Corinth.*  —  And   writes 

■  There *s  not  a  Joy  the  World  can  give.*  —And 

*  We  do  not  curse  thee,  Waterloo.* 
Writes '  Must  thou  go.  my  glorious  Chief?*  —*  Star 

of  the  BraTe.' —  And  *  Napoleon's  Farewell.' 
10.  Birth  of  his  daughter,  Augusta  Ada. 

1816  — (28). 

Publishes  *  The  Siege  of  Corinth.* 

Publishes  *  Parislna.*  — Lady  Byron  adopts  the  re- 
solution of  separating  from  him. 

17.  Writes  •  Fare  thee  well !  and  if  for  ever.*—  And, 
«.  A  Sketch, '  Bom  in  the  garret.* 

16.  Writes  *  When  all  around  grew  drear  and  dark.* 

25.  Takes  a  last  leave  of  his  native  country.  —  Pro* 
cecds,  through  Flanders  and  by  the  Rhine,  to  Swit. 
lerland. 

Begins  the  third  canto  of '  ChUde  Harold.* 

Writes  *  The  Prisoner  of  Chillon '  at  Ouchy,  near 
Lausanne.  —  Takes  up  his  abode  at  the  Campagne 
Dlodatl,  near  Geneva. 

Finishes  the  third  canto  of  *  Chllde  Harold.*  — 
Writes  *  Monody  on  the  Death  of  Sheridan.'  — 
Stanzas  to  Augusta,  '  Tilough  the  Day  of  my 
Destiny.'  —  •  The    Dream.'  —  «  Darkness.'  — 

*  Churchill's  Grave.'— 'Prometheus.'— 'Could  I 
remount.'— Epistle  to  Augusta,  '  My  Sister,  my 
sweet  Sister.*— And,  *  Sonnet  to  Lake  Leman.* 

Makes  a  tour  of  the  Bernese  Alps.— Writes  *  Lines 
on  hearing  that  Lady  Byron  was  ill.*  —  And  be> 
gins  *  Manfred.' 

Leaves  Swiiaerland  for  Italy. 

Takes  up  hl«  residence  at  Venice.  —  Translates 

*  RomaBoe  Muy  Doloroeo,*  ftc. ;  and  *  Souetto  di 
Vlttorelli.*- Writes  '  Lines  on  the  Bust  of  Helen 
by  CanoTa.*— *  Bright  be  the  Place  of  my  Soul.* 
—  And  *  They  say  that  Hope  is  H^)plness.*  —  Stu- 
dies the  Armenian  langtiage. 
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1817  — (etat  29). 
Finishes 'Manfred.^ 

Translates,  Arom  the  Armenian,  a  Correspondence 
between  St.  Paul  and  the  Corinthians. 
VUits  Ferrara  for  a  day —  20.  Writes  *  The  Lament 
of  Tasso.' 
VisiU  Rome  for  a  few  days — 5.  Writes  there  a  new 
third  aok  to  *  Manfred.' 
Begins,  at  Venice,  the  fourth  canto  of 'Chllde  Harold.* 
Writes  •  Beppo.' 

1818— (SO). 
Writes*  Ode  to  Venice.' 
Finishes  the  first  canto  of '  Don  Juan.* 
Finishes  *  Maseppa.' 
13.  Begins  the  second  canto  of '  Don  Juan.* 

1819— (31). 
90.  Finishes  the  second  canto  of '  Don  Juan.' 
Commences   an    acquaintance  with   the   Countess 

Guiccioli.  —Writes  '  SUnzas  to  the  Po.' 
Writes  *'Letter  to  the  Editor  of  My  Grandmother's 

Review.'  — And '  Sonnet  to  George  the  Fourth.' 
Finishes  the  thinl  and  fourth  cantos  of  *  Don  Juan.* 
Removes  to  RaTenna. 

1820  — (32.) 
Is  domesticated  with  the  Countess  Guiccioli. 
Translates  the  first  canto  of  •  Morgante  Mnggiore. ' 
Writes  '  The   Prophecy  of  Dante.'  —  Translates 

*  Francesca  of  Rimini.'—  And  writes  •  Observations 
upon  an  Article  in  Blackwood's  Magazine.' 

4.  Begins  *  Marino  Faliero.' 
16.  Finishes  *  Marino  Faliero.* 
16.  Begins  the  fifth  canto  of '  Don  Juan.* 
20.  Finishes  the  flfifh  canto  of  •  Don  Juan.*- And 
writes  •  The  Blues  ;  a  Literary  Eclogue.' 

1821— (33). 
18.  Begins  *  Sardanapalus.' 
7.  Writes '  Letter  to  John  Murray,  Esq..  pn  Bowles's 

Strictures  upon  Pope.' 
25.  Writes  •  Second  Letter  to  John  Murray,  Esq.,'  Ac. 
17.  Finishes  *  Sardanapalus.' 
11.  Begins '  The  Two  Foscari.' 
10.    FinUhes    •  The   Two   Foscari.'  — 16.   Begins 

*  Cain  ;  a  Mystery.' 

9.  Finishes  *  Cain.'  — Writes  '  Vision  of  Judgment.* 

Writes  *  Heaven  and  Earth  ;  a  Myster}-.' 

Removes  to  Pisa.  — 18.  Begins   '  Werner.'  —  And 

*  The  Defonned  Transformed.* 

1822  — (34). 
90.  Finishes  *  Werner.* 

Writes  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  cantos  of '  Don 
Juan.* 

Finishes  •  The  Deformed  Transformed.'  — Writi^s 
the  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  cantos  of*  Don  Juan.' 
Removes  to  Genoa. 

1823— (35). 
Writes '  The  Age  of  Bronze.' 
Writes  •  The  Island.'  — And  more  cantos  of  •  Don 

Juan.' 
Turns  his  views  towards  Greece. 
RecelTes  a  commiinicatloo  tnm  the  Greek  Com- 

mlttee  sitting  in  London. 
14.  Sails  for  Greece. 
Reaches  Argostoli.— Ifakes  an  excursion  to  Ithaca 

WaiU  at  Cepbalonia  the  arrlTal  of  the  Greek  fleet. 

1824  — (.36).      p 

5.  ArrlTse  at  MissoIongbL  —  22.  Writes  'Lines  on 
completing  my  Thirty-sixth  Year.'  — 30.  Is  ap- 
pointed commander-in-chief  of  an  expedition 
against  Lepanto. 

13.  Is  seised  with  a  eoBTulslTe  fit.  See  Fac  StmOet, 
No.  IV. 

9.  His  last  Illness. 

19.  His  DiATS. 
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mtltft  Harold']}  miQtinmqt  t 

A  ROMAUNT. 


L*aidTeri  mt  one  eipdce  d»  Urre,  doot  on  ii*a  la  que  la  premiere  page  quand  on  n*a  tu  que  ion  payi.  J*en 
al  fieuiUeC^  un  aMex  grand  nombre,  que  j*ai  trouT§  igalement  mauYaiset.  Cet  examen  ne  m'a  point  M 
infhictiieax.  Je  haltsab  ma  patrie.  Toutet  le«  Impertlnencet  det  peuplet  dlveri,  pami  leiqueli  J'al  T^ca, 
m'oot  recoDcIlM  arte  elle  Quand  je  n*auraU  tirfi  d'autre  Mntfice  de  mes  voyaget  que  celul-U,  Je  n'en  regret- 
CeraSs  ni  lea  frail  ni  lei  fiUlgUM.  Lb  Coamofoutx.  ^ 


PBEFACE 

[to  THS   Film  AVD   SECOND  CANTOs]. 

Tn  foOowing  poem  was  written,  for  the  most  part, 
amidst  the  aoenei  which  it  attempts  to  describe.  It 
w  bcgmi  in  Albania;  and  the  parts  relattre  to 
Spain  and  Portiigal  were  composed  from  the  author^s 
obaerratkns  in  those  countries.  >  Thtxs  much  it  may 
be  neeeasBry  to  state  for  the  correctness  of  the  de- 
Kriptions.  The  scenes  attempted  to  be  sketched  are 
in  Spain,  TartagfH,  Epfa^is,  Acamania,  and  Greece. 
Then,  far  the  present,  the  poem  stops :  its  reception 
vfll  determine  whether  the  author  may  venture  to 
QDodoct  his  readers  to  the  capital  of  the  East, 
tknoi^  Ionia  and  Fhrygia :  these  two  Cantos  are 
oMftly  experimentaL 

A  Hctitioiis  character  is  introduced  for  the  sake  of 
giving  some  connection  to  the  piece ;  which,  however, 
oakei  no  pretensions  to  regularity.  I(  has  been 
Bigerted  to  me  by  friends,  on  whose  opinions  I  set  a 
Ugh  valne,  that  In  this  fictitious  character,  "  Chllde 
Harold,'*  I  may  Incur  the  suspicion  of  having  in- 
tended some  real  personage :  this  I  beg  leave,  once 
far  an,  to  disclaim — Harold  Is  the  child  of  imagin. 
stian,  for  the  purpose  I  have  stated.  In  some  very 
trivial  particulars,  and  those    merely  local,    there 

'  might  be  grounds  for  such  a  notion ;  but  in  the  main 

!  points,  I  should  hope,  none  whatever. 

j      It  is  almost  superfluous  to  mention  that  the  ap> 

j  pdiaticn  **  Childe,**  as  "  Childe  Waters,"  «  Chllde 

\      '  C^ar  M.  de  Mootbron,  Parii,  1796.    Lord  Bjrron  lome- 
,1  vwe  eilli  H  **an  amnring  Uttle  Tolome,  tail  of  French 


I 


Childers,**  &c.,  is  used  as  more  consonant  with  the 
old  structure  of  versification  which  I  have  adopted. 
The  **  Good  I^ight,"  in  the  beginning  of  the  first 
canto,  was  suggested  by  "  Lord  Maxwell*s  Good 
Night,"  in  the  Border  Minstrelsy,  edited  by  Mr. 
Scott 

With  the  different  poems  which  have  been  pub- 
lished on  Spanish  sut^ects,  there  may  be  found 
some  slight  coincidence  in  the  first  part,  which  treats 
of  the  Peninsula,  but  it  can  only  be  casual ;  as,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  concluding  stanzas,  the  whole 
of  this  poem  was  written  in  the  Levant 

The  stansa  of  Spenser,  according  to  one  of  our 
most  successftil  poets,  admits  of  every  variety.  T>r. 
Seattle  makes  the  following  observation  :  —  "  Not 
long  ago,  I  began  a  poem  in  the  style  and  stanza  of 
Spenser,  in  which  I  propose  to  give  full  scope  to  my 
inclination,  and  be  either  droll  or  pathetic,  descrip- 
tive or  sentimental,  tender  or  satlrlcid,  as  the  humour 
strikes  me ;  for,  if  I  mistake  not,  ^e  measure  which 
I  have  adopted  admits  equally  of  all  these  kinds  of 
composition.  "9  —  Strengthened  in  my  opinion  by 
such  authority,  and  by  the  example  of  some  in  the 
highest  order  of  Italian  poets,  I  shall  make  no  apo- 
logy for  attempts  at  shnilar  variations  in  the  following 
composition ;  satisfied  that,  if  they  are  unsuccessful, 
their  fkilure  must  be  in  the  execution,  rather  than  in 
the  design,  sanctioned  by  the  practice  of  Arlosto, 
Thomson,  and  Seattle. 

Londont  Februaiy,  1812. 

'J[**BTron,Joannlni  in  Albania.  Begun  Oct  31  st,  1 809.  Con- 
clnded  Canto  9d.  Smyrna,  March  28th,  1810.   Byron.'*^MS.1 
>  Beattie'i  Letteri. 
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BYRON'S  WORKS. 


ADDITION  TO  THE  PREFACE. 

I  HATS  now  waited  till  almost  all  our  periodical 
journals  have  distributed  their  usual  portion  of  cri- 
ticism. To  the  justice  of  the  generality  of  their 
criticisms  I  have  nothing  to  ohiect:  it  would  ill 
become  me  to  quarrel  with  their  very  slight  degree 
of  censure,  when,  perhaps,  if  they  had  been  less 
kind  they  had  been  more  candid.  Returning,  there- 
fore, to  all  and  each  my  best  thanks  for  their  libe- 
rallty,  on  one  point  alone  shall  I  venture  an  ob- 
servation. Amongst  tbe  many  ol^jections  justly  urged 
to  the  very  indifferent  character  of  the  **  vagrant 
Chllde**  (whom,  notwithstanding  many  hints  to  the 
contrary,  I  still  maintain  to  be  a  fictitious  personage), 
it  has  been  stated,  that,  besides  the  anachronism,  he 
is  very  unknightly,  as  the  times  of  the  Knights  were 
times  of  Love,  Honour,  and  so  forth.  Mow,  it  so 
happens  that  the  good  old  times,  when  "  Tamour  du 
bon  vieuz  terns,  I'amour  antique**  flourished,  were 
the  most  profligate  of  all  possible  centuries.  Those 
who  have  any  doubts  on  this  sulvect  may  consult 
Sainte-Palaye,  paMtim^  and  more  particularly  vol.*  ii. 
p.  69. 1  The  vows  of  chivalry  were  no  better  kept 
than  any  other  vows  whatsoever ;  and  the  songs  of 
the  Troubadours  were  not  more  decent,  and  certainly 
were  much  less  refined,  than  those  of  Ovid.  The 
"  Cours  d*amour,  parlemens  d'amour,  ou  de  court&ie 
et  de  gentilesse"  had  much  more  of  love  than  of 
courtesy  or  gentleness.  See  Roland  on  tbe  same 
suliQect  with  Sainte-Palaye.  Whatever  other  objection 
may  be  urged  to  that  most  unamiable  personage 
Childe  Harold,  he  was  so  fiur  perfectly  knightly  in  his 
attributes  — "No  waiter,  but  a  kidght  templar. *'« 
By  the  by,  I  fear  that  Sir  Tristrem  and  Sir  Lancelot 
were  no  better  than  they  should  be,  although  very 
poetical  personages  and  true  knights  **8ans  peur," 
though  not  "sans  reproche."  If  the  story  of  the 
institution  of  the  "  Garter  **  be  not  a  &ble,  the 
knights  of  that  order  have  for  several  centuries 
borne  the  badge  of  a  Countess  of  Salisbury,  of  in- 
different memory.  So  much  for  chivalry.  Burke 
need  not  have  regretted  that  its  days  are  over, 
though  Marie-Antoinette  was  quite  as  chaste  as  most 
of  those  in  whose  honours  lances  were  shivered,  and 
knights  unhorsed. 

Before  the  days  of  Bayard,  and  down  to  those  of 
Sir 'Joseph  Banks  (the  most  chaste  and  celebrated  of 
ancient  and  modem  times),  few  exceptions  will  be 
(bund  to  this  statement ;  and  I  fear  a  little  investiga- 
tion will  teach  us  not  to  regret  these  monstrous 
mummeries  of  the  middle  ages. 

I  now  leave  "  Childe  Harold**  to  live  his  day,  such 

1  ["  Qu*oii  1f»e  dans  TAutear  du  roman  de  G#rard  de 
RouttiUon,  en  Provencal,  lei  details  tr^«-ciiToniUncif«  duit 
leaqiieU  il  entrc  sur  la  r«*ception  faite  par  le  Comte  Gerard  i 
rarobitsadeur  du  roi  Charlef ;  on  j  verra  det  partinilaritfs 
ilnvtilldret,  qai  donnent  une  rtrange  id^c  de«  monin  et  de  la 
politetae  de  cpt  sidclei  auMi  corrompui  qu'ijnioran*.'*  — Jf^ 
moires  sur  C  Ancimng  ChtnaUrie,  par  M.  de  la  Curae  de 
Sainte-Palarr,  Parli,  1781,  loc.  eit.} 

*  The  RoTen,  or  the  Double  Arrangeraent  —  fBy  Can- 
ning and  Frere ;  first  published  in  the  Anti-Jacobin,  or  Weekly 
Exjiminer] 

3  rin  one  of  his  earlj  poems—**  Childish  Recollections,** 
Lord  Byron  compares  himself  to  the  Athenian  misanthrope, 
oi  whose  bitter  apophthegms  manr  are  upon  record,  though 
no  authentic  particulars  of  his  life  have  come  down  to  us  ;— 

**  Weary  of  love,  of  life,  devoured  with  spleen, 
I  reat  a  perfect  Timoo.  not  nlneCeok,"  &c.3 


as  he  is ;  it  had  been  more  agreeable,  and  certainly 
more  easy,  to  have  drawn  an  amiable  character.  It 
had  been  easy  to  varnish  over  his  fiiults,  to  make  him 
do  more  and  express  less;  but  he  never  was  intended 
as  an  example,  farther  than  to  show,  that  early  per- 
version of  mind  and  morals  leads  to  satiety  of  past 
pleasures  and  disappointment  in  new  ones,  and  that 
even  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  the  stimulus  of 
travel  (except  ambition,  the  most  powerAil  of  all 
excitements),  are  lost  on  a  soul  so  constituted,  or 
rather  misdirected.  Had  I  proceeded  with  the  poem, 
this  character  would  have  deepened  as  he  drew  to 
the  close ;  for  the  outline  which  I  once  meant  to  fill 
up  for  him  was,  with  some  exceptions,  the  sketch  of 
a  modem  Timon',  perhiqps  a  poetical  Zeluco.  < 
1, 1813. 


TO  lANTHE.* 

Not  in  those  climes  where  I  have  late  been  straying. 
Though  Beauty  long  hath  there  been  matchless 

deem*d ; 
Not  in  those  visions  to  the  heart  displaying 
Forms  which  it  sighs  but  to  have  ov\j  dream*d. 
Hath  aught  like  thee  in  truth  or  fimcy  seem*d : 
Nor,  having  seen  thee,  shall  I  vainly  seek 
To  paint  those  charms  which  varied  as  they  beam'd — 
To  such  as  see  thee  not  my  words  were  weak ; 
To  those  who  gaxe  on  thee  what  language  could  they 

speak? 

Ah !  may*8t  thou  ever  be  what  now  thou  art. 
Nor  unbeseem  the  promLse  of  thy  spring, 
■  As  fair  in  form,  as  warm  yet  pure  in  heart. 
Love's  image  upon  earth  without  his  wing. 
And  guileless  beyond  Hope's  imagining  { 
And  surely  she  who  now  so  fondly  rears 
Thy  youth,  in  thee,  thus  hourly  brightening. 
Beholds  the  rainbow  of  her  future  years. 
Before  whose  heavonly  hues  all  sorrow  dis^ipears. 

Toung  Peri «  of  the  West  I  —  *t  is  well  for  me 
My  years  already  doubly  number  thine ; 
My  loveless  eye  unmoved  may  gaxe  on  thee. 
And  safely  view  thy  ripening  beauties  shine ; 
Happy,  I  ne'er  shall  see  them  in  decline ; 
Happier,  that  while  all  younger  hearts  shall  bleed. 
Mine  shall  escape  the  doom  thine  eyes  assign 
To  those  whose  admiration  shall  succeed,  [decreed. 
But  mix'd  with  pangs  to  Love's  even  loveliest  hours 

4  [It  was  Dr.  Moore*s  object,  in  this  powerful  romance 
(now  unjustly  neglected),  to  trace  the  fatal  efl^ts  resulting 
from  a  food  mother's  unconditional  compliance  with  the 
humours  and  passions  of  an  only  child,  with  high  adran- 
tages  of  person,  birth,  fortune,  and  ability,  Zeluco  is  repre- 
sented as  miserable,  through  every  scene  of  life,  owing  to 
the  spirit  of  unbridled  self-indulgence  thus  pampered  in  in- 
fancy.] 

>  rTiie  Lady  Charlotte  Harley,  second  daughter  of  Ed. 
ward  fifth  Earl  of  Oxford  (now  Lady  Charlotte  Bacon>,  in  the 
autumn  of  1819,  when  these  lines  were  addressed  to  her,  had 
not  completed  her  eleventh  year.  Mr.  Westall's  portrait  of 
the  juvenile  beauty,  painted  at  Lord  Byron's  reauest,  is  en- 

Gived  In  "■  FInden's  Illustratioos  of  the  Life  and  Works  of 
rd  Byron."] 

*  [Prrf,  the  Persian  term  for  a  beautlfbl  intermediate 
order  of  beiuM,  is  generally  f  appoced  Co  be  another  form  of 
our  own  word  Fatrj/.l 
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OANTO   X. 


CHILDE  HAROLD'S  PILGRIMAGE. 
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Oh !  let  Oiat  eye,  which,  idld  aa  the  Gmelle's,  i 
How  brightly  bold  or  beautiftilly  shy, 
Wha  as  it  wandns,  dazxles  where  it  dwells. 
Glance  o*er  this  page,  nor  to  my  verse  deny 
That  smile  for  which  my  breast  might  vainly  s!gh, 
Gould  I  to  thee  be  ever  more  than  ftiend : 
This  much,  dear  maid,  accord ;  nor  question  why 
To  one  so  young  my  strain  I  would  commend. 
But  bid  me  with  my  wreath  one  matchless  Uly  blend. 

Such  Is  thy  name  with  this  my  verse  entwtaied ; 
Ami  long  as  kinder  eyes  a  look  sball  cast 
On  HBioid*s  page,  lanthe's  here  enshrined 
Shall  thus  be  first  beheld,  forgotten  last : 
My  days  once  numbered,  should  this  homage  past 
Attract  thy  &iiy  fingers  near  the  lyre 
Of  him  who  hail*d  thee,  loveliest  as  thou  wast. 
Such  is  the  most  my  memory  may  desire ; 
Though  more  than  Hope  can  claim,  could  Friendship 
leas  require? 


ff^aot  |$atroIB^0  Vilirrimiige. 


OANTO   THB   VIRST. 
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Oh,  thou !  in  Hellas  deem*d  of  heavenly  Urth, 
Muse  I  form'd  or  Ikbled  at  the  minstreFs  will  1 
Since  shamed  Ml  oft  by  later  lyres  on  earth, 
BCine  dares  not  call  thee  finom  thy  sacred  hUl : 
Yet  there  I  *ve  wander'd  by  thy  vaunted  rill ; 
Tes !  sighed  o*er  Delphl^s  long  deserted  shrine,  < 
Where,  save  that  feeble  fountain,  all  la  still ; 
Nor  mote  my  shell  awake  the  weary  Mine 
To  giwe  so  plain  a  tale  —  this  lowly  Uy  of  mine. ' 

n. 

Whilome  in  Albion's  ide  there  dwelt  a  youth, 
Who  ne  in  virtue*s  ways  did  take  delight ; 
But  spent  his  days  in  riot  most  uncouth. 
And  vex*d  with  mirth  the  drowsy  ear  of  Night 
Ah,  me  I  in  sooth  he  was  a  shameless  wight. 
Sore  given  to  revel  and  ungodly  glee ; 
Few  earthly  things  found  fiivour  In  his  sight 
Save  concubines  and  carnal  oompanie, 
And  fla«i"t^"e  wassailers  of  high  and  low  degree. 

I  r  A  tpedca  of  the  aatelope.  **  Too  have  the  eyes  of  a 
pvHkw**  i«  considered  all  over  the  East  as  the  greatest  oonu 
pUmcnt  that  can  be  paid  to  a  womaaj      _^  ^^      .       , 

*  The  little  Tillage  of  Cattrl  standt  partly  on  the  site  of 
Oeliihi.  Along  the  path  of  the  mountain,  fh>ni  Chryiso,  are 
the  remaf m  of  lepulchret  hewn  in  and  fhnn  the  rock.  **  One,'* 
t^d  the  guide,  "  of  a  king  who  broke  his  neck  hunting.  **  Hli 
naieetT  had  certainly  chosen  the  Attest  spot  for  such  an 
ackievemcBC  A  little  above  Castri  Is  a  cave,  supposed  the 
pfthtaa,  of  tmrnense  depth ;  the  upper  part  of  It  is  oared,  and 
BOW  a  cnwbouse  On  the  other  side  of  Castri  stands  a  Greek 
aooMterv :  some  way  abore  whkh  Is  the  cleft  in  the  rock, 
vitta  a  range  of  caverns  difficult  of  ascent,  and  apparently 
InMng  to  the  Interior  of  the  mountain ;  probably  to  the  Co. 
Cavrra  mentlooed  by  Pausanias.  From  this  part 
»J  the  fountain  and  the  *•  Dews  of  Castalie. '*  —  [•*  We 
»w«  sprinkled,'*  sars  Mr.  Hobhouse,  **  with  the  spray  of  the 
lamortal  rflU  and  here.  If  any  where,  should  have  felt  the 
uctk  laapiralioo :  we  drank  deep,  too,  of  the  spring ;  but  — 
I  caa  aaswor  for  raysell) —without  feeling  sensible  of  any 
-  -   "'J  V 


m. 

Childe  Harold  «  was  he  hight :  ^but  whence  his  name 
And  lineage  long,  it  suits  me  not  to  say ; 
Sui&ce  it,  that  perchance  they  were  of  fame. 
And  had  been  glorious  in  another  day : 
But  one  sad  losel  soils  a  name  for  aye, 
However  mighty  in  the  olden  time ; 
Kor  all  that  heralds  rake  from  coi&n*d  clay, 
Kor  florid  prose,  nor  honied  lies  of  rhyme. 
Can  blason  evil  deeds,  or  consecrate  a  crime. 

IV. 

Childe  Harold  bask'd  him  in  the  noontide  sun. 
Disporting  there  like  any  other  fly, 
Nor  deem*d  before  his  little  day  was  done 
One  blast  might  chill  him  into  misery. 
But  long  ere  scarce  a  third  of  his  pass'd  by, 
Worse  than  adversity  the  Childe  befell ; 
He  fflt  the  fhlness  of  satiety : 
Then  loathed  he  in  his  native  land  to  dwell. 
Which  seem'd  to  him  more  lone  thanEremite's  sad  celL 

V. 

For  he  through  Sin*s  long  labyrinth  had  run, 
Kor  made  atonement  when  he  did  amiss. 
Had  sigh*d  to  many  though  he  loved  but  one, 
And  that  loved  one,  alas  I  could  ne*er  be  his. 
Ah,  happy  she  1  to  *scape  from  him  whose  kiss 
Had  been  pollution  unto  aught  so  chaste ; 
Who  soon  had  left  her  charms  for  vulgar  bliss. 
And  spoil'd  her  goodly  lands  to  gild  his  waste. 
Nor  cahn  domestic  peace  had  ever  deign*d  to  taste. 

VL 

And  now  Childe  Harold  was  sore  sick  at  heart. 
And  fh>m  his  fellow  bacchanals  would  flee ; 
*Tis  said,  at  times  the  sullen  tear  would  start. 
But  Pride  congeal'd  the  drop  within  his  ee : 
Apart  he  stalked  in  joyless  reverie. 
And  from  hii  native  land  resolved  to  go. 
And  visit  scorching  climes  beyond  the  sea ; 
With  pleasure  drugg'd,  he  almost  long*d  for  woe. 

And  e*en  for  change  of  scene  would  seek  the  shades 
below.  ^ 

TIL 
The  Childe  departed  fh>m  hii  fhthei's  hall; 
It  was  a  vast  and  venerable  pile ; 
So  old,  it  seemed  only  not  to  fhU, 
Tet  strength  was  plUar'd  in  ea6h  massy  aialfe. 
Monastic  dome !  oondemn'd  to  uses  vile ! 
Where  Superstition  once  had  made  her  den 
Now  Faphian  girls  were  known  to  sing  and  smile ; 
And  monks  might  deem  their  time  was  come  agen, 

If  ancient  tales  say  true,  nor  wrong  these  holy  men. 

s  [This  sUnsa  is  not  in  the  original  MS.] 

4  [••  Childe  Buron.".-  HS.3 

B  rln  these  stansas,  and  Indeed  throughout  his  works,  we 
roust  not  accept  too  literally  Lord  Byron's  testimony  against 
himself— he  took  a  morbid  pleasure  in  darkening  everv 
shadow  of  kis  self-portraiture.  His  Interior  at  Newstead  hnd, 
no  doubt,  been.  In  some  points,  loose  and  irregular  enough; 
but  ItjcerUinly  never  exhibited  any  thing  of  the  profuse  and 
Satanic  luxury  which  the  language  In  the  text  miaht  seem  to 
indicate.  In  lact,  the  narrowness  of  his  means  at  the  time  the 
verses  refer  to  would  alone  have  precluded  this.  His  house* 
hold  economy,  while  he  remahied  at  the  abbey,  ii  known  to 
have  been  conducted  on  a  very  moderate  scale ;  and,  besides, 
bis  usual  companions,  though  far  from  being  averse  to  con- 
vivial Indulgences,  were  not  only,  as  Mr.  Moore  says,  "  of 
habits  and  tastes  too  intellectual  for  mere  vulgar  debauchery,** 
but  assuredly,  quite  incapable  of  playing  the  partt  ot  flatterers 
and  paraaitesj 
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Tet  oA-tima  In  bis  maddett  mirthftil  mood 
Stnngepangi  would  flash  along  Childe  HaroId*t  brow, 
Ab  if  the  memory  of  some  deadly  feud 
Or  disappointed  panion  lurk'd  below : 
But  this  none  knew,  nor  hapl j  caied  to  know ; 
For  his  was  not  that  open,  artiess  soul 
That  fieels  relief  bf  bidding  sorrow  flow. 
Nor  sought  he  firiend  to  counsel  or  condole, 
Whate'er  this  grief  mote  be,  which  he  could  not  controL 


And  none  did  lore  him — though  to  hall  and  bower 
He  gather'd  revellers  flnom  fiur  and  near, 
He  knew  them  flatterers  of  the  festal  hour ; 
The  heartless  parasites  of  present  cheer. 
Tea !  none  did  love  him — not  his  lemans  dear— 
But  pomp  and  power  alone  are  woman's  care. 
And  where  these  are  light  Eros  finds  a  feere ; 
BCaidens,  like  moths,  are  ever  caught  by  glare. 

And  Mammon  wins  his  way  where  Seraphs  might 
despair. 

X. 
Childe  Harold  had  a  mother — not  forgot. 
Though  parting  from  that  mother  he  did  shun ; 
A  sister  whom  he  loved,  but  saw  her  not 
Before  his  weary  pilgrimage  begun : 
If  friends  he  had,  he  bade  adieu  to  none. 
Tet  deem  not  thence  his  breast  a  breast  of  steel :  i 
Te,  who  have  known  what  *tis  to  dote  upon 
A  few  dear  oljects,  will  in  sadness  feel 

Such  partings  break  the  heart  they  fondly  hope  to  heaL 


His  house,  his  home,  his  heritage,  his  lands. 
The  laughing  dames  in  whom  he  did  delight, « 
Whose  large  blue  eyes,  fidr  locks,  and  snowy  hands. 
Might  shake  the  saintship  of  an  anchorite, 
And  long  had  fed  his  youthful  appetite ; 
His  goblets  brimm'd  with  every  costly  wine, 
And  all  that  mote  to  luxury  invite. 
Without  a  sigh  he  left  to  cross  the  brine,        [line.  ^ 
And  travene  Faynim  shores,  and  pass  £ajth*s  central 

xn. 

The  sails  were  filled,  and  fklr  the  light  winds  blew. 
As  glad  to  waft  him  fh>m  his  native  home ; 
And  hat  the  white  rocks  £uled  fh>m  his  view. 
And  soon  were  lost  in  circumambient  foam : 
And  then,  it  may  be,  of  his  wish  to  room 
Repented  he,  but  in  his  bosom  slept 
The  silent  thought,  nor  ttom  his  Ups  did  come 
One  word  of  wail,  whilst  others  sate  and  wept. 
And  to  the  reckless  gales  unmanly  moaning  kept 

i  [**  Yet  deem  him  not  from  thli  with  breait  of  fteeL**— MS.] 

*  r*'  Hl«  house,  his  home,  his  Taasals,  aod  bU  Undi. 

The  DalUahs,**  Ac.  —  MS] 
I  rLord  Byron  originally  intended  to  visit  IndU.] 
«  [See**  Lord  Maxwell's  Good  Night,'*  in  Scott's  Minstrelsy 
of  the  Scottish  Border.    Poetical  Works,  roLlL  p.l4U  niL 
1894.  — **  Adieu,  madam,  my  mother  dear,"  ftc  —  MS.] 

*  [This  **  litUe  page  *'  was  Robert  Rusbton,  the  son  of  one 
of  Lord  Byron's  tenanU.  *'  Robert  I  take  with  me,"  sayt  the 
poet,  in  a  letter  to  his  mother ;  *'  I  like  him.  because,  like 
myself,  he  seems  a  friendless  animal :  tell  his  tether  ha  Is 
well,  and  doing  weU."] 

*  C**  Our  best  goss-hawk  can  hardly  fly 

So  merrily  along."  —  MS.] 

'  C**  01^1  BBMter  dear  1  I  do  not  cry 

From  fear  of  waves  or  wind.**—  MS.] 

*  C8Mi<V  *>^  the  boy  was  **  sorrowihl "  at  the  separation 
from  his  parents.  Lord  Byron,  on  reaching  Gibralur,  sent 
him  baiek  to  England  under  the  care  of  his  old  servant  Joe 


ri 


xnL 

But  when  the  sun  was  sinking  In  the  tea 
He  seised  his  harp,  which  he  at  times  could  string. 
And  strike,  albeit  with  untaught  melody. 
When  deem*d  he  no  strange  ear  was  listening : 
And  now  his  fingers  o'er  It  he  did  fling. 
And  tuned  his  ftrewell  in  the  dim  twilight 
While  flew  the  vessel  on  her  snowy  wing. 
And  fleeting  shores  receded  Arom  his  sight. 
Thus  to  the  elements  he  pour*d  his  last  **  Good  Night  ** « 

"  Annn,  adieu  1  my  native  shore 

Fades  o*er  the  waters  blue ; 
The  Might-winds  sigh,  the  breakers  roar. 

And  shrieks  the  wild  sea-mew. 
Ton  Sun  that  sets  upon  the  sea 

We  follow  In  his  flight ; 
Farewell  awhile  to  him  and  thee. 

My  native  Land — Good  Night  I 

"  A  few  short  hours  and  He  wHl  rise 

To  give  the  morrow  birth  ; 
And  I  shall  hall  the  main  and  skies. 

But  not  my  mother  earth. 
Deserted  is  my  own  good  hall. 

Its  hearth  is  desolate ; 
Wild  weeds  are  gathering  on  the  wall ; 

My  dog  howls  at  the  gate. 

<*  Cknne  hither,  hither,  my  little  page ! » 

Why  dost  thou  weep  and  wail  ? 
Or  dost  thou  dread  the  billow*s  rage. 

Or  tremble  at  the  gale? 
But  dash  the  tear-drop  fh>m  thine  eye; 

Our  ship  Ls  swift  and  strong : 
Our  fleetest  falcon  scarce  can  fly 

More  merrily  along,  o 

'  Let  winds  be  shrill,  let  waves  roll  high, 

I  fear  not  wave  nor  wind : ' 
Tet  marvel  not,  Sb-  Childe,  that  I 

Am  sorrowfU  in  mind ;  b 
For  I  have  fh>m  my  father  gone, 

A  mother  whom  I  love. 
And  have  no  friend,  save  these  alone. 

But  thee  —  and  one  above. 

<  My  ftther  bless*d  me  fervently, 

Tet  did  not  much  complain ; 
But  sorely  will  my  mother  sigh 

Till  I  come  back  again.* — 
«  Enough,  enough,  my  little  lad  1 

Such  tears  become  thine  eye ; 
If  I  thy  guileless  bosom  had. 

Mine  own  would  not  be  dry.  ^ 

Murray.  **  Pray,"  he  says  to  his  mother,  **  shew  the  lad  every 
kindness,  as  be  is  my  great  ravourite."  He  also  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  rather  of  the  boy,  which  leaves  a  most  favourable  im. 
pression  of  his  thoughthilnesi  and  kindlinets.  **  I  have,"  be 
says,  **  sent  Robert  home,  because  the  country  which  I  am 
alMUt  to  travel  through  is  In  a  state  which  renders  it  unsafe, 
partlcnlarlv  for  one  so  young.  I  allow  you  to  deduct  from 
your  rent  five  and  twenty  pounds  a  year  for  his  education,  for 
three  years,  provided  I  do  not  retura  before  that  time,  and  I 
desire  he  may  be  considered  as  in  my  service.  He  has  behaved 
extremely  well"] 
•  CHere  follows  in  the  MS. :  — 

**  My  Mother  is  a  high-born  dame. 
And  much  misliketh  me ; 
She  salth  my  riot  bringeth  sbame 

On  all  my  ancestry : 
I  had  a  sister  once  I  ween. 

Whose  tears  perhaps  will  flow  ; 
But  her  fair  face  I  have  not  seen 
For  three  long  years  and  rooe"] 
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CAiria  I. 


CHILD£  HAROLD'S  PILGRIMAGE. 


**  Come  hither,  hither,  mj  staunch  yeomaiii  ^ 

Why  dost  thon  look  so  pale  ? 
Or  dost  thoa  dread  a  Itench  foeman  ? 

Or  shiver  at  the  gale  ?  **— 
*  Dcem'st  thou  I  tremble  for  my  lifle  ? 

Sir  Childe,  I  *m  not  so  weak ; 
But  tMTiUng  on  an  absent  wife 

Will  blandi  a  feithAil  cheek. 

'  My  spouse  and  boys  dwell  near  thy  hall. 

Along  the  bordering  kke. 
And  when  they  on  their  &ther  call. 

What  answer  shall  she  make  ?  * — 
<■  Enough,  enough,  my  yeoman  good. 

Thy  grief  let  none  gainsay ; 
Bat  I,  who  am  of  lighter  mood, 

WiD  laugh  to  flee  away.  > 

*■  For  who  would  trust  the  seeming  sighs 

Of  wife  or  paramour  ? 
TnA  fan  will  dry  the  bright  blue  eyes 

We  late  saw  streaming  o*er.  ^ 
For  plessures  past  I  do  not  grieve^ 

Nor  perils  gathering  near ; 
My  greatest  grief  is  that  I  leave 

No  thing  that  claims  a  tear. « 

■*  And  now  rm  in  the  world  alone. 

Upon  the  wide,  wide  sea : 
But  why  should  I  for  others  groan. 

When  none  will  sigh  for  me  ? 
Pierchance  my  dog^  will  whine  in  vain. 

Till  fed  by  stranger  hands ; 
But  long  ere  I  come  back  again 

Be*d  tear  me  where  he  stands.  * 

>  rWilllna  Fletcher,  the  fidthftil  Talet;  — wbo,  after  t 
rfce  of  twenty  yean,  (**  during  which,'*  be  uyt,  *'  his  Lord 
more  to  him  then  a  fkther,*')  received  the  Pilgrim*%  lut 
at  MiHoloDgfai,  and  did  not  quit  his  remains,  until  he 
en  thein  deposited  In  the  family  rault  at  HucknalL  This 
■naopUsttcated  **  yeoman  "  was  a  constant  source  of  pleasantry 
to  fail  master :  —  e.  g.  **  Fletcher,'*  he  says,  in  a  letter  to  hu 
**  is  not  TaUant;  he  requires  comforts  that  1  can  di»-* 
with,  and  sighs  fbr  beer,  and  bee<^  and  tea,  and  his  wife, 
the  devil  knows  what  besides.    We  were  one  night  lost  in. 
a  thoadcr-atomt,  and  since,  nearly  wrecked.    In  both  cases  be 
was  sorely  bewUdered ;  from  apprehensions  of  famine  and 
IwiiWtt'  in  the  first,  and  drowning  in  the  second  instance. 
Ilia  e]rc«  were  a  little  hurt  by  the  lightning,  or  crying,  I  don't 
r  wUch.    I  did  what  I  could  to  console  him,  but  ibund 
inconiglble.    He  sends  six  sighs  to  Sally.    1  shall  settle 
in  a  Cum ;  for  he  has  senred  me  falthftilly,  and  Sally  Is  a 
weoMR.**    After  all  his  adventures  by  flood  and  fleld, 
eommons  included,  this  humble  Achates  of  the  poet  has 
now  cetabUsbed  hfanself  as  the  keeper  of  an  Italian  warehouse, 
la  Charlea  Street,  Berkeley  Square,  where.  If  he  does  not 
thrive,  every  one  who  knows  any  thing  of  his  character  will 
wcf  he  deaerres  to  do  so.3 
a  r*  Eaoogb,  enough,  my  yeoman  good, 
AH  this  is  well  to  say  •, 
But  If  I  fa)  thy  sandals  stood, 
VA  laugh  to  get  away."—  MS.] 
'  []**  For  who  would  trust  a  paramour. 
Or  e'en  a  wedded  frecre, 
Tbongh  her  blue  eyes  were  streaming  o*er» 
And  torn  her  yellow  hair  ?"  —  MS.l 

4  P*  1  leave  England  without  regret—  I  shall  return  to  it 
wMbout  pleasore.  I  am  like  Adam,  the  first  convict  sentenced 
to  cranaportatkm ;  but  I  have  no  Eve,  and  have  eaten  no  apple 
bos  what  was  sour  as  a  crab."— Lortf  B.  to  Mr.  IIo<tg$on.j 

*  r  Prona  the  following  passage.ln  a  letter  to  Mr.  Dallas,  it 
woud  appear  that  that  gentleman  had  recommended  the  sup- 

or  alteration  of  this  stansa: — **  I  do  not  mean  to 
the  ninth  verse       the  *  Good  Night*    I  have  no 
to  soppoee  my  dog  better  than  his  brother  brutes, 
;  and  Argus,  we  know  to  be  a  fable.**] 

•  Here  ItaUovi,  hi  the  original  MS. :  — 


<*  With  thee,  my  bark.  111  swiftly  go 

Athwart  the  fosming  brine ; 
Nor  oare  what  land  thou  bear'st  me  to, 

So  not  again  to  mine. 
Welcome,  welcome,  ye  dark  blue  waves  I 

And  when  you  IbU  my  sight. 
Welcome,  ye  deserts,  and  ye  caves ! 

My  native  Land— Good  Night  I**? 

XIV. 
On,  on  the  vessel  flies,  the  land  is  gone. 
And  winds  are  rude,  in  Biscay's  sleepless  bay. 
Four  days  arc  sped,  but  with  the  fifth,  anon. 
New  shores  descried  make  every  bosom  gay ; 
And  Cintra*s  mountain  greets  tiiem  on  their  way, 
And  'Aigus  dashing  onward  to  the  deep. 
His  febled  golden  tribute  l)ent  to  pay ; 
And  soon  on  board  the  Luslan  pilots  leap,     [reap. 
And  steer  *twizt  fertile  shores  where  yet  few  rustics 

XV. 

Oh,  Christ  I  it  is  a  goodly  sight  to  see 
What  Heaven  hath  done  for  this  delicious  land  1 
What  fruits  of  fragrance  blush  on  every  tree  1 
What  goodly  prospects  o'er  the  hills  expand ! 
But  man  would  mar  them  >Nrith  in  impious  hand : 
And  when  the  Almighty  lifts  his  fiercest  scourge 
'Gainst  those  whomost  transgress  his  high  command. 
With  treble  vengesnce  will  his  hot  shafts  uige 
Gaul's  locust  host,  and  earth  fbamfellestfoenken  purge.* 

XVL 
What  beauties  doth  Lisboa^  first  unfold ! 
Her  image  floating  on  that  noble  tide, 
Which  poets  vainly  pave  with  sands  of  gold,  »> 
But  now  whereon  a  thousand  keels  did  ride 
Of  mighty  strength,  since  Albion  was  allied, 

**  Methinks  it  would  my  bosom  ^ad. 

To  change  mv  proud  estate. 
And  be  again  a  laughing  lad 

With  one  beloved  playmate. 
Since  youth  I  scarce  have  pass'd  an  hour 

Witnout  disgust  or  pain. 
Except  sometimes  in  Ladyl  bower. 

Or  when  the  bowl  I  drain.**] 


were 


7  [OrlglnaUy,  the  **UtUe  page**  and  the  •'yeoman" 
introduced  in  the  following  stansas :  — 

**  And  of  his  train  there  was  a  henchman  page, 
A  peasant  boy,  who  served  his  roaster  well ; 
And  often  would  his  pranksome  prate  engage 
Childe  Harold*s  ear,  when  his  proud  heart  did  swell 
With  sable  thoughU  that  he  disdain'd  to  telL 
Then  would  he  smile  on  him,  and  Alwin  smiled. 
When  aught  that  ftom  his  young  lips  archly  fell 
The  gloomy  film  ftom  Harold's  eye  beguiled ; 
And  pleased  for  a  glimpse  appear*d  the  woefUl  Childe. 

Ifim  and  one  yeoman  only  did  he  take 
To  travel  eastward  to  a  far  countrle : 
And,  though  the  boy  was  grieved  to  leave  the  lake 
On  whose  fair  banks  he  grew  firom  bifiuicy, 
Eftsoons  his  little  heart  beat  merrily 
With  hope  of  fordgn  nations  to  behold. 
And  many  things  nsht  marvellous  to  see. 
Of  which  our  vaunting  voyagers  oft  have  told. 
In  many  a  tome  as  true  as  MandeviUe's  of  old."] 

•  r**  These  Lusian  brutes,  and  earth  from  worst  of  wretches 

purge.**— MS.] 

•  ["  A  friend  advises  UUuipoiUi  but  Li$ho»  is  the  For. 
tuguese  word,  consequently  the  best  Ullssipont  is  pedantic ; 
and  as  I  had  lugged  in  Hala$  and  Ero§  not  long  before,  there 
would  have  been  someUitaig  like  an  afliscUtlon  of  Greek  terms, 
which  I  wished  to  avoid.  On  the  submission  of  Lutitania  to 
the  Moors,  they  changed  the  name  of  the  capital,  which  tUl 
then  had  been  Ullsipo,  or  Lispo ;  because,  in  the  Arabic  al- 
phabet, the  letter  0  is  not  used.  Hence,  I  believe,  Lisboaj 
whence  again,  the  French  Lisbonne,  and  our  Lisbon.—  God 
knows  whteh  the  earUer  corruption  I  »*— i^|m»»,  MS.  J 

w  r*  Which  poeU,  pronetoUe.baTepavedwitbgold.**— M&] 
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And  to  the  Lulaiis  did  her  aid  afford : 
A  nation  iwoln  with  i^^rmoe  and  pride, 
Who  lick  yet  loathe  the  hand  that  waves  the  sword 
To  save  them  from  the  wrath  of  Qaul^s  imsparing 
lord.1 

xvn. 

But  whoso  entereth  within  this  town, 
That,  sheening  tar,  celestial  seems  to  be, 
BiscGOSolate  will  wander  up  and  down, 
'Mid  many  things  unsightly  to  strange  ee ;* 
For  hut  and  palace  show  like  filthily : 
The  dingy  denisens  are  rear'd  in  dirt ; 
Ne  personage  of  high  or  mean  degree 
Doth  care  for  cleanness  of  surtout  or  shirt. 
Though  shent  with  Egypt's  plague,  unkempt,  un- 
washed; unhurt 

XVUL 
Poor,  paltry  slaves  J  yet  bom  *midst  noblest  scenes — 
Why,  Nature,  waste  thy  wonders  on  such  men  ? 
Lo  I  Cintra*s9  glorious  Eden  intervenes 
In  variegated  nuse  of  mount  and  glen. 
Ah,  me  1  what  hand  can  pencil  guide,  or  pen. 
To  follow  half  on  which  the  eye  dilates 
Through  views  more  dasaling  unto  mortal  ken 
Than  those  whereof  such  things  the  bard  relates. 
Who  to  the  awe-struck  world  unlock'd  Elysium's  gates  ? 

XIX. 
The  horrid  crags,  by  toppling  convent  crown'd. 
The  cork-trees  hoar  that  clothe  the  shaggy  steep. 
The  mountain-moss  by  scorching  skies  imbrown'd. 
The  sunken  glen,  whose  sunless  shrubs  must  weep. 
The  tender  asure  of  the  unruffled  deep. 
The  orange  tints  that  gild  the  greenest  bough. 
The  torrents  that  fh>m  cliff  to  valley  leap, 
The  vine  on  high,  the  willow  branch  below, 
Hlz'd  in  one  mighty  scene,  with  varied  beauty  glow. 

1  [By  comptriag  this  and  the  thirteen  following  itansu 
with  the  account  <h  hU  progreii  which  Lord  Byron  lent  home 
to  hli  mother,  the  reader  will  tee  that  they  are  the  exact 
echoes  of  the  thoughts  which  occurred  to  his  mind  as  he  went 
over  the  spots  described.  —  Mooes.] 

s  [**  *Mld  many  things  that  grleTe  both  nose  and  ee.**— MS.] 
s  C"  To  make  amends  for  the  filthineis  of  Lisbon,  and  its 
itlU  filthier  inhabiUnts,  the  village  of  Cintra,  about  fifteen 
miles  tnm  the  capital,  is,  perhaps.  In  every  respect  the  most 
deiightAil  In  Europe.  It  contains  beauties  of  every  description, 
natural  and  artificial :  palaces  and  gardens  rising  In  the  midst 
of  rocks,  cataracts,  and  precipices :  convents  on  stupendous 
heights ;  a  distant  view  of  the  sea  and  the  Tagus ;  and.  besides 
(though  that  is  a  secondary  consideration),  is  remarkable  as 
the  scene  of  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple*s  convention.  It  unites  In 
Itself  all  the  wildness  of  the  western  HigbUnds  with  the 
verdure  of  the  south  of  France.*'—  B.  to  Mn,  Byron^  1809.] 

*  llie  convent  of  **  Our  Lady  of  Punishment,**  No$$a  Setlora 
de  Pena,  on  the  summit  of  the  rock.  Below,  at  some  distance, 
is  the  Cork  Convent,  where  St  Hooorius  dug  his  den,  over 
which  Is  his  epltiiph.  From  the  hills,  the  sea  adds  to  the 
beauty  of  the  view.  —  Hole  to  Isl  Edition.  —  Since  the  pab> 
llcatioo  of  this  poem,  I  have  been  informed  of  the  raisappre. 
henslon  of  the  term  Noisa  Senora  de  Pena.  it  was  owing  to 
the  want  of  the  tilde  or  mark  over  the  n,  which  alters  the  sig- 
nification of  the  word:  with  it,  Pena  signifies  a  rock ;  without 
It,  Pena  has  the  sense  1  adopted.  I  do  not  think  It  necessary 
to  alter  the  passage:  as, though  the  common  acceptation 
aflixed  to  it  is  **  Our  Lady  of  the  Rock,"  I  may  well  assume 
the  other  sense  ttom  the  severities  practised  there.  —  Abir  to 
%dBdition. 

»  It  Is  a  well  known  fkct,  that  In  the  year  1H09,  the  assassin. 
■tions  In  the  streets  of  Lisbon  and  Its  vldnlty  were  not  confined 
by  the  Portuguese  to  their  countrymen ;  but  that  Englishmen 
were  daily  butchered:  and  so  tu  from  redress  being  obtained, 
we  were  requested  not  to  interfere  if  we  perceived  any  com- 


Then  slowly  climb  the  many-winding  way. 
And  fluent  turn  to  Unger  as  you  go, 
From  loftier  rocks  new  loveliness  survey. 
And  rest  ye  at  *<  Our  Lady's  house  of  woe;  "^ 
Where  firugal  monks  their  little  relics  show. 
And  sundry  legends  to  the  stranger  tell : 
Here  impious  men  have  punish'd  been,  and  lo  I 
Deep  in  yon  cave  Honorius  long  did  dwell. 
In  hope  to  merit  Heaven  by  making  earth  a  HelL 

XXL 
And  here  and  there,  as  up  the  crags  you  springy 
Mark  many  rude-carved  crosses  near  the  path : 
Tet  deem  not  these  devotion's  offering  — 
These  are  memorials  frail  of  murderous  wrath : 
For  wheresoe'er  the  shrieking  victim  hath 
Pour'd  forth  his  blood  beneath  the  assassin's  knife. 
Some  hand  erects  a  cross  of  mouldering  lath ; 
And  grove  and  glen  with  thousand  such  are  rife 
Throughout  this  purple  land,  where  law  secures  not 
life.» 

xxn. 

On  doping  mounds,  or  in  the  vale  beneath. 
Are  domes  where  whilome  kings  did  make  repair; 
But  now  the  wild  flowers  round  them  only  breathe ; 
Yet  ruin'd  splendour  still  is  lingering  there. 
And  yonder  towers  the  Prince's  palace  fair : 
There  thou  too,  Yathek  I  ^  England's  wealthiest  son. 
Once  form'd  thy  Paradise,  as  not  aware 
When  wanton  Wealth  her  mightiest  deeds  hath  done, 
Meek  Peace  voluptuous  lures  was  ever  wont  to  shun.  7 

XXTTT. 
Here  didst  thou  dweU,  here  schemes  of  pleasure  plan, 
Beneath  yon  mountain's  ever  beauteous  brow ; 
But  now,  as  if  a  thing  unblest  by  Man, 
Thy  fidry  dwelling  is  as  lone  as  thou  I 

in  the  way  to  the  theatre  at  eight  o'dock  in  the  evening,  when 
the  streets  were  not  more  empty  than  they  generally  are  at 
that  hour,  opposite  to  an  open  shop,  and  in  a  carriage  with  a 
friend :  had  we  not  fortunately  beien  armed,  I  have  not  the 
least  doubt  that  we  should  have  "  adorned  a  tale  "  Instead  of 
telling  one.  The  crime  of  assassination  is  not  confined  to 
Fortiwal :  in  Sicily  and  Malta  we  are  knocked  on  the  head  at 
a  handbioroe  average  nightly,  and  not  a  Sidlian  <»-  Maltese  Is 
ever  punished ! 

•  C*  Yathek  **  (says  Lord  Byron,  in  one  of  his  diaries,)  **  was 
one  of  the  tales  I  nad  a  very  early  admiration  of.  For  cor- 
rectness of  costume,  beauty  of  description,  and  power  of 
Imagination,  it  far  surpasses  all  European  imitations ;  and 
bears  such  marks  of  originality,  that  those  who  have  visited 
the  East  will  find  some  dlfflculty  in  believing  it  to  be  more 
than  a  translation.  As  an  eastern  tale,  even  Rasselas  must 
bow  before  It;  his  *  happy  valley  *  will  not  bear  a  comparison 
with  the  '  Hall  of  Eblls.*  '*-.[  William  Beckford,  Esq.,  son  of 
the  once  celebrated  alderman,  and  heir  to  his  enormous 
wealth,  published,  at  the  early  age  of  eighteen,  **  Memoirs  of 
extraormnary  Painters ;  '*  and  in  the  year  after,  the  romance 
thus  eulcwlsed.  After  sitting  for  Hindon  in  several  parlia- 
ments,  this  gifted  person  was  Induced  to  fix,  for  a  time,  his 
residence  In  Portugal,  where  the  memory  of  his  magnificence 
was  fresh  at  the  period  of  Lord  Byron's  pilgrimage.  Retumtng 
to  England,  he  realised  all  the  outward  shows  of  Gothic 
grandeur  In  his  unsubstantial  pageant  of  Fontlilll  Abbey ;  and 
has  more  recently  been  indulging  his  fency  with  another,  pro- 
bably not  more  lasting,  monument  of  architectural  caprice,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Bath.  It  Is  much  to  be  regretted,  that,  after  a 
lapse  of  fifty  years,  Mr.  Beckford*s  literary  reputation  should 
continue  to  rest  entirely  on  his  juvenile,  however  remarkable, 
performances.  It  is  saiiC  however,  that  he  has  prepared  several 
works  for  posthumous  publication.] 

'  [**  When  Wealth  and  Taste  their  worst  and  best  have  done. 
Meek  Peace  pollutlon*s  lure  voluptuous  still  must 
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GAiriO  I. 


CHILDE  HAROLD'S  PILGRIMAGE. 


HcR  giant  needs  a  pasnge  mrce  aOoir 
To  halli  deserted,  portali  gaping  wide ; 
Ftcah  Icaons  to^  thinking  bosom,  how 
Tain  are  the  pleeaaimoes  on  earth  supplied ; 
Swept  Into  wrecks  anon  by  Time's  ungentle  tide  I 

XXIV. 
Behold  the  hall  where  chiefii  were  late  convened  1 1 
Oh  I  dome  displeasing  unto  British  eye  t 
With  diadem  hight  fodlscap,  lo  I  a  fiend, 
A  little  fiend  that  sooib  incessantly. 
There  sits  in  parchment  lobe  array*d,  and  by 
His  side  is  hung  a  seal  and  sable  scroll. 
Where  blaaon*d  glare  names  known  to  chivalry, 
And  sundry  signatures  adorn  the  roll,  [soul.  * 

Whereat  the  Urchin  points,  and  laughs  with  all  his 


Conrentfcm  is  the  dwarfish  demon  styled 
That  fcil*d  the  knights  in  Marialya*s  dome: 
Of  brains  (if  brains  they  had)  he  them  beguiled, 
And  tum'd  a  nation's  shallow  joy  to  gloom. 
Here  FoUy  dash*d  to  earth  the  victor's  plume, 
And  Piriicy  regain'd  what  arms  had  lost : 
For  chleft  like  om  in  vain  may  laurels  Uoom ! 
Woe  to  the  oonqu'rlng,  not  the  conquer'd  host, 
Staiee  taafled  Triumph  droops  on  Lusitania's  coast  I 

XXVL 
And  ever  since  that  martial  synod  met, 
Britannia  sickens,  Clntra  1  at  thy  name ; 
And  Mks  in  office  at  the  menticRi  fket,       [shame. 
And  fidn  would  blush,  if  blush  they  could,  for 
How  will  posterity  the  deed  proclaim  1 
Win  not  our  own  and  feUow-natlons  sneer. 
To  view  these  champions  cheated  of  their  Ikme, 
By  Ibes  in  fi^t  overthrown,  yet  victors  here,  [year  ? 
Scorn  her  finger  points  through  many  a  coming 


I  The  Cooiweatiaa  of  Ciotn  wu  sicned  in  the  palace  of  Che 
Marialra.  —  T"  The  armistice,  the  negotiations,  the 
ttaelf,  and  the  execution  of  its  proruions,  were  aJl 
conducted,  and  concluded,  at  the  distance  of 


lUrty  ndles  from  Cintra,  with  which  place  they  had  not  the 
dIgMert  connection,  political,  mUitaiy,  or  locad ;  yet  Lord 
BfTOO  haa  gravdj  asserted.  In  prose  and  verse,  that  the  eon* 
vendon  was  signed  at  the  Marauis  of  Marialra's  house  at 
Clntra ;  aaad  the  anthor  of  *  The  Diary  of  an  loTalid,'  tmproT. 
Ids  opoa  Che  poet*s  discovery,  detected  the  stains  of  the  ink 
nOt  by  JttDOt  upon  the  occasion/'—  Napier*i  HiUorm  of  ^u 
ftwimtmlar  9Var,l 
s  The  paMexe  stood  diflbrently  in  the  original  MS.  Some 
which  the  poet  omitted  at  the  entreaty  of  his  IMeDds 
oAsnd  no  one,  and  may  perliaps  amuse  many  :  — 

In  ffoiden  characters  right  well  design*d. 
First  on  the  list  appeaieth  one  **  Junot ;  ** 
Then  certain  other  glorious  names  we  And, 
Which  rhyme  oompeUeth  me  to  place  below : 
Dull  rietors  t  bafled  by  a  Tanquish'd  foe. 
Wheedled  by  oonynge  tongues  of  laurels  due. 
Stand,  worthT  of  each  other,  in  a  row — 
Sir  Arthur,  narrr,  and  the  dizsard  Hew 
IMiyn^le,  sedy  wight,  sore  dupe  of  t*  other  tew. 

CoovcDCion  is  the  dwarfish  demon  styled 
That  fioQ*d  the  knlghU  in  MarialTa's  dome : 
Of  btabis  W  brains  thev  had)  be  them  bqulled. 
And  tum'd  a  nation's  shallow  Joy  to  aloom. 
For  wdl  I  wot,  when  first  the  news  cUd  come. 
That  Vimiera's  field  by  Gaul  was  lost. 
For  paragraph  ne  paper  scarce  had  room, 
Sncfa  FMas  teemed  lor  our  triumphant  host. 
In  Coivier,  Chronicle,  and  eke  in  Homing  Post : 

But  when  Conrention  sent  his  handr-work. 
Fens,  tongues,  feet,  hands,  comblDed  in  wild  uproar ; 
Mayor,  aldermen,  laid  down  the  uplifted  fork  ; 
Hw  Bench  of  BishOTS  half  forgot  to  snore ; 
sura  Cobbett,  wno  i6r  one  whole  week  forbore 


xxvn. 

So  deem*d  the  Childe,  as  o*er  the  motmtains  he 
IMd  take  his  way  in  solitary  guise : 
Sweet  was  the  scene,  yet  soon  he  thought  to  flee, 
More  restless  tlian  the  swallow  in  the  skies : 
Though  here  awhile  he  leam*d  to  moralise, 
Por  Meditation  flx*d  at  times  on  him ; 
And  conscious  Reason  whisper*d  to  despise 
His  euiy  youth  misspent  in  maddest  whim ; 
But  as  he  gased  on  trutii  his  aching  eyes  grew  dim. 

XXVllL 
To  hone  1  to  horse  t '  he  quits,  fbr  ever  quits 
A  scene  of  peace,  though  soothing  to  liis  soul : 
Again  he  rouses  ftoih  his  moping  fits. 
But  seeks  not  now  the  harlot  and  the  bowL 
Onward  he  flies,  nor  fix'd  as  yet  the  goal 
Where  he  shall  rest  him  on  his  pilgrimage ; 
And  o'er  him  many  changing  scenes  must  roll 
Ere  toil  his  thirst  for  travel  cap  assuage. 
Or  he  shall  calm  his  breast,  or  Inm  experience  sage. 

XXIX. 

Tet  Mafra  sliall  one  moment  claim  delay. 
Where  dwelt  of  yore  the  Lusians*  luckless  queen;  ^ 
And  church  and  court  did  mingle  their  amy. 
And  mass  and  revel  were  alternate  seen ; 
Lordlings  and  f reres  —  ill-sorted  f^  I  ween  1 
But  here  the  Babylonian  whore  hath  built  ^ 
A  dome,  where  flaunts  she  in  such  glorious  sheen. 
That  men  forget  the  blood  which  she  hath  split. 
And  bow  the  knee  to  Pomp  that  loves  to  varnish  guilt 

O'er  vales  that  teem  with  fhiits,  romantic  hills, 
(Oh,  that  such  hills  upheld  a  fi^bom  race  1 ) 
Whereon  to  gase  the  eye  with  Joyaunce  fills, 
Childe  Harold  wends  through  many  a  pleasant  place. 

To  question  aught,  once  more  with  transport  leapt. 
And  bit  his  derllish  quill  agen,  and  swore 
With  foe  such  treaty  nerer  should  be  kept,     Z — *^*V^ ' 
Then  burst  the  blatant*  beast,  and  roar'd,  tad  raged,  and 

Thus  unto  Heaven  appeal'd  the  people :  Hearen, 
Which  loves  the  lieges  of  our  gradous  King, 
Decreed,  that,  ere  our  generals  were  forgiTcn, 
Inquiry  should  be  held  about  the  thing. 
But  Merry  cloak'd  the  babes  beneath  ner  whig ; 
And  as  they  spared  our  foes,  so  spared  we  them ; 
(Where  was  the  pity  of  our  sires  for  Byng  ?  f) 
Yet  knares,  not  Idiots,  should  the  law  condemn ; 
Then  lire,  ye  gallant  knights  I  and  Mess  your  Judges* 
phlegm  I 
>  [**  After  remaining  ten  days  in  Lisbon,  we  sent  our  bag. 
gage  and  part  of  our  servants  by  sea  to  Oibndtar,  and  travellrd 
on  horseback  to  Seville ;  a  distance  of  nearly  four  hundred 
miles.  The  horses  are  excellent :  we  rode  seventy  miles  a-day. 
Eggs  and  wine,  and  hard  beds,  are  all  the  accommodation  we 
found,  and,  in  such  torrid  weather,  quite  enough.**  JBL  Lettertt 
1800.] 

«  **  Her  luckless  Majesty  went  subsequently  mad ;  and  Dr. 
Willis,  who  so  dexterously  cudgelled  kingly  pericraniums, 
could  make  nothing  of  hers."— Arron  MS.  [The  queen 
laboured  under  a  melancholy  kind  of  derangement,  from 
which  she  never  recovered.  She  died  at  the  Braails,  in  1S16.] 
*  The  extent  of  Mafra  is  prodigious ;  it  eontains  a  palace, 
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•  **  Blatant  beast  **— a  figure  for  the  mob,  I  tUnk  first  used 
r  Smollett  In  his  **  Adventures  of  an  Atom.'*    Horace  has 
e  **bellua  multorum  capltum:**  in  England,  fortunately 
enough,  the  illustrious  mobility  have  not  even  one. 

t  By  this  query  it  is  not  meant  that  our  foolish  generals 
should  have  been  shot,  but  that  Byng  might  have  been  spared, 
though  the  one  suffered  and  the  others  escaped,  probably  for 
Candide's  reason,  **  pour  eneourager  les  autres."  fSee 
Croker's  *•  BosweU,*'  vol.  i.  p.  398. ;  and  the  Quarterly  Review, 
vol.  xxril.  p.  907.,  where  the  question,  whether  the  admiral 
was  or  was  not  a  political  martyr,  is  treated  at  large.] 
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BYRON'S  WORKS. 


OAITTO    I 


Though  sluggmrds  deem  It  but  a  foolish  chaK, 
And  marvel  men  should  quit  their  easy  chair. 
The  toilsome  way,  and  long,  long  league  to  trace. 
Oh  I  there  is  sweetness  in  the  mountain  air, 
And  life,  that  bloated  Ease  can  never  hope  to  share. 

XXXL 

More  bleak  to  view  the  hills  at  length  recede, 
And,  less  luxuriant,  smoother  vales  extend ; 
Immense  horison-bounded  plains  succeed  I 
Far  as  the  eye  discerns,  withouten  end, 
Spain's  realms  appear  whereon  her  shepherds  tend 
Flocks,  whose  rich  Heece   right    well  the  trader 

knows  — 
Now  must  the  pastor's  arm  his  lambs  defend : 
For  Spain  is  compaas'd  by  unyielding  foes. 
And  all  must  shield  their  all,  or  share  Sutuection's 

woes. 

XXXIL 
Where  Lusitania  and  her  Sister  meet, 
Deem  ye  what  bounds  the  rival  realms  divide  ? 
Or  ere  the  Jealous  queens  of  nations  greet. 
Doth  Tayo  interpose  his  mighty  tide  ? 
Or  dark  Sierras  rise  in  craggy  pride  ? 
Or  fence  of  art,  like  China's  vasty  wall  ?  — 
Ne  barrier  wall,  ne  river  deep  and  wide, 
Ne  horrid  crags,  nor  mountains  dark  and  tall. 
Rise  like  the  rocks  that  part  Hispania's  land  from  Gaul: 

xxxm. 

But  these  between  a  silver  streamlet  glides. 
And  scarce  a  name  distinguisheth  the  brook, 
Though  rival  kingdoms  press  its  verdant  sides. 
Here  leans  the  idle  shepherd  on  his  crook. 
And  vacant  on  the  rippling  waves  doth  look. 
That  peaceftil  still  twixt  bitterest  foemen  flow ; 
For  proud  each  peasant  as  the  noblest  duke : 
Well  doth  the  Spanish  hind  the  difference  know 
'Twixt  him  and  Lusian  slave,  the  lowest  of  the  low.  ^ 

XXXIV. 

But  ere  the  mingling  bounds  have  fkr  been  pass'd, 
Dark  Guadiana  rolls  his  power  along  * 
In  sullen  billows,  murmuring  and  vast, 
So  noted  ancient  roundelays  among.  ' 
Whilome  upon  his  banks  did  legions  throng 

conTent,  and  mo«t  superb  church.  The  ilx  organs  are  the 
most  beauttftil  I  ever  beheld,  in  point  of  decoration :  we  did 
not  hear  them,  but  were  told  that  their  tones  were  corre- 
spondent to  their  splendour.  Mafra  is  termed  the  Escurial  of 
PortUftaL  [*'  About  ten  miles  to  the  right  of  antra,"  saji 
Lord  Byron,  in  a  letter  to  his  mother,  **  is  the  palace  of  Hafra, 
the  boast  of  Portugal,  ai  it  might  be  of  any  country,  in  point 
of  magnificence,  wltboot  elegance.  There  Is  a  convent  an- 
nexed :  the  monks,  who  possess  large  revenues,  are  courteous 
enough,  and  understand  Latin ;  so  that  we  had  a  long  con- 
versation. They  have  a  large  library,  and  asked  me  If  the 
English  had  any  hookz  in  their  country.**  —  Bfafra  was  erected 
bv  John  v.,  in  pursuance  of  a  vow,  made  in  a  dangerous  fit  of 
illness,  to  found  a  convent  for  the  use  of  the  poorest  friary  in 
the  kingdom.  Upon  inquiry,  this  poorest  was  found  at  Mafra; 
where  twelve  Franciscans  lived  together  in  a  hut.  There  is  a 
magnificent  view  of  the  existing  edifice  In  **  Finden's  Illus- 
trations."] 

I  As  I  found  the  Portuguese,  so  I  have  characterised  them. 
That  they  arc  since  Improved,  at  least  In  courage,  is  evident 
The  late  exploits  of  I^rd  Wellington  have  effAced  the  follies 
of  Cintra.  lie  has,  indeed,  done  wonders :  he  has,  perhaps, 
changed  the  character  of  a  nation,  rernnriled  rival  super- 
stitions, and  baffled  an  enemy  who  never  retreated  before  his 
predecessor!.  — 1812. 

*  Q"  But  ere  the  bounds  of  Spain  have  far  been  pass'd. 

For  ever  famed  in  many  a  noted  song." —  MS.] 

*  [Lord  Byron  seems  to  have  thus  early  acqidred  enough 
of  Spanish  to  imderitand  and  appreciate  the  grand  body  of 
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Of  Moor  and  Knight,  in  mailed  splendour  drcst : 
Here  ceased  the  swift  tiieir  race,  here  sunk  the  strong ; 
The  Faynim  turban  and  the  Christian  crest 
Mix'd  on  the  bleeding  stream,by  floating  hosts  oppress'd. 

XXXV. 

Oh,  lovely  Spain  1  renown'd,  romantic  land ! 
Where  is  that  standard  which  Pelaglo  bore, 
When  Cava's  traitor-sire  first  call'd  the  band 
That  dyed  thy  mountain  streams  with  Gothic  gore  ?  ^ 
AVhere  are  those  bloody  banners  which  of  yore 
Waved  o'er  thy  sons,  victorious  to  the  gale. 
And  drove  at  last  the  spoilers  to  their  shore  ? 
Red  gleam'd  the  cross,  and  waned  the  crescent  pale. 
While  Afric's  echoes  thrill'd  with  Moorish  matrons*  wail. 

XXXVL 

Teems  not  each  ditty  with  the  glorious  tale  ? 
Ah  I  such,  alas  I  the  hero's  amplest  fate  I 
When  granite  moulders  and  when  records  fail, 
A  peasant's  plaint  prolongs  his  dubious  date. 
Pride  1  bend  thine  eye  fh>m  heaven  to  thine  estate. 
See  how  the  mighty  shrink  into  a  song  1 
Can  Volume,  Pillar,  Pile,  preserve  thee  great  ? 
Or  must  thou  trust  Tradition's  simple  tongue, 
When  Flattery  sleeps  with  thee,  and  History  does  thee 
wrong? 

XXXVIL 
Awake,  ye  sons  of  Spain  t  awake  I  advance  I 
Lo !  Chivalry,  your  ancient  goddess,  cries ; 
But  wields  not,  as  of  old,  her  thirsty  lance. 
Nor  shakes  her  crimson  plumage  In  the  skies : 
Now  on  the  smoke  of  biasing  bolts  she  flies. 
And  speaks  in  thunder  through  yon  engine's  roar  I 
In  every  peal  she  caUs — ^  Awake  I  arise  !** 
Say,  b  her  voice  more  feeble  than  of  yore, 
When  her  war-song  was  heard  on  Andalusia's  shore  ?    < 

XXXVHL 
Hark !  heard  you  not  those  hoo6  of  dreadful  note  ? 
Sounds  not  the  clang  of  ponflict  on  the  heath  ? 
Saw  ye  not  whom  the  reeking  sabre  smote ; 
Nor  saved  your  brethren  ere  they  sank  beneath 
Tyrants  and  tyrants'  slaves  ?  — tiie  fires  of  death, 
Ttit  bale-fires  flash  on  high : — from  rock  to  rock 
Each  vdley  tells  that  thousands  cease  to  breathe ; 
Death  rides  upon  the  sulphury  Slroc,* 
Red  Battle  stamps  his  foot,  and  nations  feel  the  shock. 

ancient  popular  poetnr,  —  unequalled  in  Eorope,  —  which 
must  ever  lorm  the  priae  of  that  magnificent  language.  See 
his  beautiful!  version  of  one  of  the  best  of  the  ballads  of  the 
Granada  war  —  the  "  Romance  muy  doloroso  del  sltlo  y  toma 
de  Alhama."] 

4  Count  Julian's  daughter,  the  Helen  of  Spain.  Pdagins 
preserved  his  independence  in  the  fastnesses  of  the  Asturias, 
and  the  descendants  of  his  followers,  after  some  centuries, 
completed  their  struggle  by  the  conqueat  of  Grenada.— 
[*«  Almost  all  the  Spanish  historians,  as  well  as  the  voice  of 
tradition,  ascribe  the  invasion  of  the  Moors  to  the  forcible 
violation  by  Roderick  upon  Florinda,  called  by  the  Moors 
Caba,  or  Cava.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Count  Julian,  one  of 
the  Gothic  monarch's  principal  lieutenants,  who,  when  the 
crime  was  perpetrated,  was  engaged  in  the  defence  of  Ceuta 
against  the  Moors.  In  his  indignation  at  the  ingratitude  of 
his  sovereign,  and  the  dishonour  of  his  daughter.  Count  Julian 
forgot  the  duties  of  a  Christian  and  a  patriot,  and,  forming  an 
alliance  with  Musa,  then  the  Caliph's  lieutenant  in  Africa,  he 
countenanced  the  invasion  of  Spam  by  a  body  of  Saracens  and 
Africans,  commanded  by  the  celebrated  Tarik ;  the  issue  of 
which  was  the  defeat  and  death  of  Roderick,  and  the  occu- 
pation of  almost  the  whole  peninsula  by  the  Moora  The 
Spaniards,  in  detestation  of  Fiorinda's  memorr,  are  said,  by 
Cervantes,  never  to  bestow  that  name  upon  any  numan  female, 
reserving  it  for  their  dogs."^  Sia  Waltes  Scott.] 

s  r  — .^—  **  from  rock  to  rock 

Blue  columns  soar  aloft  in  sulphurous  wreath. 


Fragments  on  fragments  in  confusion  knock." »  MB.] 
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CHILDE  HAROLD'S  PILGRIMAGE. 


XXXIX. 

Lo  I  where  fhe  Qiant  on  the  xnoantain  stands, 
IDs  blood-red  tresses  deepening  in  the  sun, 
WUh  deftth-shot  giowfaig  in  his  Serf  hands, 
And  CTC  that  soorcheth  all  it  glares  upon ; 
Bestieas  it  rolls,  now  fix'd,  and  now  anon 
Flashing  a&r, — and  at  his  iron  feet 
Destruction  cowers,  to  mark  what  deeds  are  done ; 
For  on  this  mom  tliree  potent  nations  meet, 

To  shed  before  his  shrine  the  blood  he  deems  most 
sweet 

XL. 
Bf  Heayen  I  it  is  a  splendid  sight  to  see 
(For  one  who  hath  no  firiend,  no  brother  there) 
Their  rival  scar6  of  mix*d  embroidery. 
Their  various  arms  that  glitter  in  the  air ! 
miat  gaDant  war-hounds  rouse  them  from  their  lair, 
And  gnash  their  frngs,  loud  yelling  for  the  prey  1 
An  join  the  chase,  but  few  the  triumph  share ; 
The  Grave  shall  bear  the  cfalefest  prise  away, 

And  Havoc  scarce  for  joy  can  number  their  array. 

XLL 
niree  hosts  comUne  to  offer  sacrifice ; 
Three  tongues  preftr  strange  orisons  on  high ; 
Three  gaudy  standards  flout  the  pale  blue  skies ; 
The  shouts  are  France,  Spain,  Albion,  Victory  I 
The  foe,  the  victim,  and  the  fond  ally 
That  fights  for  an,  but  ever  fights  in  vain. 
Are  met — as  if  at  home  they  could  not  die — 
To  feed  the  crow  on  Talavera's  plain. 
And  fiertiliae  the  field  that  each  pretends  to  gain.  > 

XLn. 
There  shaU  they  rot — Ambition's  honour'd  fools  I  ^ 
Tcs,  Honour  decks  the  turf  that  wraps  their  day  I 
Tain  Sophistry  I  in  these  behold  the  tools. 
The  bn^en  tools,  that  tyrants  cast  away 
By  myriads,  when  they  dare  to  pave  their  way 
With  human  hearts — to  what  ? — a  dream  alone. 
Can  despots  compass  aught  that  haUs  their  sway  ? 
Or  caU  with  truth  one  span  of  earth  thdr  own, 
Save  that  wherein  at  last  they  crumble  bone  by  bone  ? 

XLm. 
Ofa«  Albuera,  glorious  field  of  grief  I 
As  o'er  thy  plain  the  Pilgrim  prick'd  his  steed, 
Who  oould  foresee  thee,  in  a  space  so  brief, 
A  scene  where  mingling  foes  should  boast  and  bleed  1 
Ffeace  to  the  perish'd !  may  the  warrior's  meed 
And  tears  of  triumph  their  reward  prolong  1 
TUl  others  fiiU  where  other  chieftains  lead, 
Tliy  name  shaU  drde  round  the  gaping  throng, 
Aixl  shine  in  worthless  lays,  the  theme  of  transient 


>  Sc«  AmiTDix,  Note  Ai 

*  £"  There  let  them  rot— -while  rfaymen  tell  the  fools 
How  honour  dedu  the  turf  that  wmpt  their  cUj  1 
IMn  ATAont  1  ** — MS.3 

s  VThiM  ttmnxM.  is  not  in  the  orislnal  MS.    It  was  written 
Newateed,  to  August,  1811,  shortly  after  the  battle  of 


[**  At  SevQIe,  we  lodged  la  the  houie  of  two  Spanish  un. 
ined  ladies,  women  m  character,  the  eldest  a  floe  woman, 
youngest  pretty.  The  freedom  of  manner,  which  is  general 
V,  Mtooisbed  me  not  a  Uttle ;  and,  in  the  course  of  nirther 
etaerration,  t  And  that  reserve  Is  not  the  characteristic  of 
•I'^^r**  heUes.  The  eldest  honoured  vour  unworthy  son 
wttb  very  particular  attention,  embracing  him  with  great 
Uiiiihifiiis  at  parting  (I  was  there  but  three  days),  alter  cut. 
tiag  off  A  lock  of  his  ludr,  and  presenting  him  with  one  of  her 


^ 


XLIV. 
Enough  of  Battle's  minions  I  let  them  play 
Their  game  of  lives,  and  barter  breath  for  fkme : 
Fame  that  wiU  scarce  re-animate  their  clay. 
Though  thousands  fUl  to  deck  some  single  name. 
In  sooth  'twere  sad  to  thwart  their  noble  aim 
Who  strike,  blest  hirelings  1  for  their  country's  good, 
And  die,  that  living  might  have  proved  her  shame ; 
Ferish'd,  perchance,  in  some  domestic  feud. 
Or  in  a  narrower  sphoe  wUd  Bapine's  path  pursued. 

XLV. 

FuU  swiftly  Harcdd  wends  his  lonely  way 
Where  proud  SeviUa^  triumphs  unsubdued : 
Tet  is  she  free  —  the  spoiler's' wish'd-for  prey  I 
Soon,  soon  shaU  Conquest's  fiery  foot  intrude. 
Blackening  her  lovely  domes  with  traces  rude. 
Inevitable  hour  I  'Gainst  fote  to  strive 
Where  Desolation  plants  her  famish'd  brood 
Is  vain,  or  Bion,  Tyre  might  yet  survive. 
And  Virtue  vanquish  all,  and  Murder  cease  to  thrive. 

XLTl 
But  aU  unconscious  of  the  coming  doom. 
The  feast,  the  song,  the  revel  here  abounds ; 
Strange  modes  of  merriment  the  hours  consume. 
Nor  bleed  these  patriots  with  their  country's  wounds : 
Nor  here  War's  clarion,  but  Love's  rebeck  &  sounds ; 
Here  Folly  stlU  his  votaries  inthralls ;       [rounds : 
And  young-eyed  Lewdness  walks  her  midnight 
Girt  with  the  silent  crimes  of  Capitals, 
StiU  to  the  last  kind  Vice  cUngs  to  the  totfring  waUs. 

XLVIL 
Not  so  the  rustic — with  his  trembling  mate 
He  lurks,  nor  casts  his  heavy  eye  afar. 
Lest  he  should  view  his  vineyard  desolate, 
Blasted  below  the  dun  hot  breath  of  war. 
No  more  beneath  soft  £ve*s  consenting  star 
Fandango  twirls  his  jocund  castanet : 
Ah,  monarchs  I  could  ye  taste  the  mirth  ye  mar, 
Not  in  the  toils  of  Glory  would  ye  fret ; 

The  hoarse  duU  drum  would  sleep,  and  Man  be  happy 
yet! 

XLVm. 
How  carols  now  the  lusty  muleteer  ? 
Of  love,  romance,  devotion  is  his  lay, 
As  whilome  he  was  wont  the  leagues  to  cheer. 
His  quick  bells  wildly  jingling  on  the  way  ? 
No  I  as  he  speeds,  he  chants  "  Viva  el  Bey  1**^ 
And  checks  his  song  to  execrate  Godoy, 
The  royal  wittol  Charles,  and  curse  the  day 
When  first  Spain's  queen  beheld  the  black-eyed  boy. 

And  gore-fiiced  Treason  sprung  from  her  adulterate 
joy. 

own,  about  three  feet  In  length,  which  I  send,  and  beg  you 
will  retain  till  my  return.  Her  last  words  were,  *  Adios,  tu 
hermoso !  me  gusto  mucho.*  *  Adieu,  you  pretty  fellow  I  you 
please  me  muck'  **  —  Lord  B.tohia  Mother^  Aug.  1809.] 

*  [A  kind  of  fiddle,  with  only  two  strings,  plsyed  on  by  a 
bow,  said  to  have  been  brought  by  the  Moors  into  Spain.] 

•  **  Viva  el  Rey  Fernando  I "  Long  live  King  Ferdinand  I 
is  the  chorus  of  most  of  the  Spanish  patriotic  songs.  They 
are  chiefly  in  dispraise  of  the  old  king  Charles,  the  Queen, 
and  the  Prince  oi  Peace.  I  have  heara  many  of  them  :  some 
of  the  airs  are  beautiftil.  Don  Manuel  Godoy,  the  Primcme 
de  la  Ftt%t  of  an  ancient  but  decayed  family,  was  bom  at  Ba. 
dajox,  on  the  Arontiers  of  Portugu,  and  was  originally  In  the 
ranks  of  the  Spanish  guards ;  till  his  person  attracted  the 

Jueen's  eyes,  and  raised  him  to  the  dukedom  of  Alcudia,  Ac 
:c.    It  li  to  this  man  that  the  Spaniards  uoiveraally  impute 
tlie  ruin  of  their  country. 
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OANTO  X. 


XLIX. 
On  yon  long,  tevd  pUin,  at  distance  crown*d 
With  crags,  whereon  those  Moorish  turrets  rest, 
Wide  scatter'd  hoof-marks  dint  the  wounded  ground ; 
And,  scathed  by  fire,  the  greensward's  darkened  yest 
TeUs  that  the  foe  was  Andalusia's  guest : 
Here  was  the  camp,  the  watch-flame,  and  the  host. 
Here  the  bold  peasant  storm'd  the  dragon's  nest ; 
Still  does  he  marie  it  with  triumphant  boast. 
And  points  to  yonder  cli£^  which  oft  were  won  and 
lost. 

L. 
And  whomsoever  along  the  path  yon  meet 
Bears  in  his  cap  the  badge  of  crimson  hue. 
Which  tells  you  whom  to  shun  and  whom  to  greet  :^ 
Woe  to  the  man  that  walks  in  public  view 
Without  of  loyalty  this  token  true : 
Sharp  is  the  knife,  and  sudden  is  the  stroke ; 
And  sorely  would  the  Gallic  foeman  rue, 
If  subtle  poniards,  wrapt  beneath  the  cloke. 
Could  blunt  the  sabre's  edge,  or  clear  the  cannon's 
smoke. 

LL 
At  eyery  turn  Morena*s  dusky  height 
Sustains  aloft  the  battery's  iron  load ; 
And,  fiff  as  mortal  eye  can  compass  sight. 
The  mountaln-howitser,  the  broken  road. 
The  bristling  paUsade,  the  fosse  o'erflow'd. 
The  station'd  bands,  the  never-Tacant  watch. 
The  magaiine  in  rocky  durance  stow'd. 
The  bolstered  steed  beneath  the  shed  of  thatch. 
The  ball-piled  pyramid  <,  the  ever-biasing  match, 

LIL 
Portend  the  deeds  to  come :  ^but  he  whose  nod 
Has  tumbled  feebler  despots  ftrom  their  sway, 
A  moment  pauseth  ere  he  lifts  the  rod ; 
A  little  moment  deigneth  to  delay : 
Soon  will  his  legions  sweep  through  these  their  way ; 
The  West  must  own  the  Scourger  of  the  world. 
Ah  I  Spain !  how  sad  will  be  thy  reckoning-day. 
When  soars  Gaul's  Vulture,  with  his  wings  unfiirl'd, 
And  thou  shalt  view  thy  sons  in  crowds  to  Hades  hurl'd. 

Lm. 

And  must  they  h31  ?  the  young,  the  proud,  the  brave. 
To  swell  one  bloated  Chiefs  unwholesome  reign  ? 
No  step  between  submission  and  a  grave  ? 
The  rise  of  rapine  and  the  fiiU  of  Spain  ? 
And  doth  the  Power  that  man  adores  ordain 
Their  doom,  nor  heed  the  suppliant's  appeal  ? 
Is  all  that  desperate  Valour  acts  in  vain  ? 
And  Counsel  sage,  and  patriotic  Zeal, 
The  Veteran's  skill,  Touth's  flre,  and  BCanhood's  heart 
of  steel? 

>  The  red  cockito,  with  *  Fernando  VH.,**  In  the  centre. 

*  Alt  who  h«ve  teen  a  battery  will  rceollrct  the  pjrramldal 
Ibmi  In  whkh  shoe  and  thelU  are  piled.  The  Sierra  Morena 
waf  fortiftsd  In  every  dcdla  through  which  I  pataed  in  ny  way 
to  SevillcL 

>  (kuh  were  the  exptoitt  of  the  Maid  of  Sanifosa,  who  by 
her  valoar  elevated  hertelf  to  the  hifthett  rank  of  herolnee. 
Whm  the  author  wa«  at  fterlllf*.  the  walked  dally  on  the 
Prado,  decorated  with  medalt  and  ordert,  by  command  of  the 
Jonta.  —  rThe  exploit*  of  Aajtuitlna,  the  uunous  heroine  of 
both  the  tiegM  of  iiaraffota,are  recorded  at  length  in  8outhey*i 
HIetory  of  the  Penintular  War.  At  the  time  when  »he  first 
attracted  notice,  by  mounting  a  battery  where  her  lover  had 
IUIaa«  and  working  a  gun  In  hia  looni,  the  was  In  her  tweotv* 
seeood  yesr,  exceedingly  pretty,  and  In  a  soft  famlnlne  s^ie 


^: 


LIV. 
Is  it  for  this  the  Spanish  maid,  anmsed. 
Hangs  on  the  willow  her  unstrung  guitar, 
And,  all  unsex'd,  the  yt^l^re  hath  espoused. 
Sung  the  loud  song,  and  dared  the  deed  of  war  7 
And  she,  whom  once  the  semblance  of  a  scar 
Appall'd,  an  owlet's  larum  chiil'd  with  dread. 
Now  views  the  column-scattering  bay'net  Jar, 
The  fitlchion  flash,  and  o'er  the  yet  warm  dead 
Stalks  with  Minerva's  step  where  M^  might  quake  to 
tread. 

LV. 
Te  who  Shan  marvel  when  you  hear  her  tale. 
Oh  1  had  you  known  her  in  her  softer  hour, 
Mark'd  her  black  eye  that  mocks  her  coal-black  veil. 
Heard  her  light,  lively  tones  in  IiMly*s  bower. 
Seen  her  long  locks  that  foil  the  painter's  power, 
Her  fidry  form,  with  more  than  female  grace. 
Scarce  would  you  deem  that  Saragosa's  tower 
Beheld  her  smile  in  Danger's  Gorgon  Ihce,   [chase. 
Thin  the  closed  ranks,  and  lead  in  Glory's  fearftil 

I 
LVL  I 

Her  lover  sinks —  she  sheds  no  ill-timed  tear ; 

Her  chief  is  shdn^she  flUs  his  &tal  poet ; 

Her  fellows  flee— she  checks  their  base  career ; 

The  foe  retires— she  heads  the  sallying  host : 

Who  can  appease  like  her  a  lover's  ghost  ? 

Who  can  avenge  so  well  a  leader's  fidi  ? 

What  maid  retrieve  when  man's  flush'd  hope  is  lost  ? 

Who  hang  so  fiercely  on  the  flying  Gaul, 

Foll*d  by  a  woman's  hand,  before  a  batter'd  wall  7  ' 

Lvn. 

Tet  are  Spain's  maids  no  race  of  Amaaons, 
But  fonn'd  for  all  the  witching  arts  of  love : 
Though  thus  in  arms  they  emulate  her  sons, 
And  in  the  horrid  phalanx  dare  to  move, 
*Tis  but  the  tender  fierceness  of  the  dove. 
Pecking  the  hand  that  hovers  o'er  her  mate : 
In  softness  as  in  firmness  far  above 
Bemoter  females,  famed  for  sickening  prate ; 
Her  mind  is  nobler  sure,  her  charms  perchance  as 
great 

LVHL 
The  seal  Love's  dimpling  finger  hath  impress'd 
Denotes  how  soft  that  chin  which  bean  his  touch:  * 
Her  lips,  whose  kisses  pout  to  leave  thdr  nest. 
Bid  man  be  valiant  ere  he  merit  such : 
Her  glance  how  wildly  beautiftd !  how  much 
Hath  Phoebus  woo'd  in  vain  to  spoO  her  cheek, 
Which  glows  yet  smoother  fttMu  his  amorous  clutch ! 
Who  round  tiie  North  for  paler  dames  would  seek  ? 
How  poor  their  forms  appear  1  how  languid,  wan,  and 
weak  I 

of  beauty.  She  has  ftirther  had  the  Honour  to  be  painted  by 
WUkie,  and  alluded  to  in  Wordsworth's  Dliaertacion  on  the 
Convention  (misnamed)  of  Cintra  {  where  a  noble  putago 
concludes  in  these  words  :—>**Saragota  has  exempUtlrd  a 
melancholy,  yea,  a  dismal  truth,  —  vK  contolatory  and  f^ill  of 
Joy,  —  that  wnen  a  people  are  railed  uiddenlv  to  6gUt  for 
their  liberty,  and  are  sorely  pre«s<^  upon,  their  best  ft«'ld  of 
battle  Is  the  floors  upon  wnlrh  their  children  have  pUyed ; 
the  chambers  where  the  family  of  each  man  has  slept ;  upon 
or  under  the  roofs  by  which  they  have  been  sheltered  ;  In  the 
gardens  of  their  recreation  ;  in  the  street,  or  In  the  market* 
place ;  before  the  altars  of  their  temples,  and  among  their 
congr«iated  dwellings,  biasing  or  uprooted.**] 

*  **  Slgllla  In  mento  impresaa  Amoris  dMtulo 

Vastiglo  demoostrant  BoUitudlnen.^    Aul.  Gbl. 
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ux. 

3UtA  me,  ye  dimes  !  whteh  poets  love  to  laud ; 
Maldi  me,  jt  harams  of  the  land  I  where  now  > 
I  strike  my  strain,  fkr  distant,  to  applaud 
BraHlfct  that  ev*n  a  cynic  must  avow ;% 
Matdi  me  those  Houiies,  whom  ye  scaice  allow 
To  taste  the  gale  lest  Love  Aonld  ride  the  wind, 
▼ith  Spafa)*^  darkpgiandng  daughters'  —  deign  to 

know. 
There  your  wise  Ftophefs  paradise  we  And, 
Bk  black-eyed  maids  of  Heaven,  angelically  kind. 

LX. 

Oh,  thoa  Parnassus  ^  !  whom  I  now  survey. 
Hot  in  the  phrensy  of  a  dreamer's  eye, 
'  Sot  in  ttte  folded  landscape  of  a  lay, 
Sot  soaring  snow-clad  through  thy  native  sky. 
In  tile  wild  pomp  of  mountain  majesty  ! 
What  marvel  if  I  thus  essay  to  sing  ? 
The  hmnhlest  of  thy  pilgrims  passhig  hy 
▼oold  gladly  woo  thine  Echoes  with  his  string. 
Though  from  thy  heists  no  more  one  Muse  wHl  wave 
her  wing. 

LXL 
Oft  have  I  dreamM  of  Thee  I  whose  glorious  name 
Who  knows  not,  knows  not  man's  dlvinest  lore : 
And  now  I  view  thee,  *tis,  alas  1  with  shame 
That  I  in  feeblest  accents  must  adore. 
When  I  reeount  thy  worshippers  of  yore 
I  tremble,  and  can  only  bend  the  knee ; 
Hor  latse  my  i^oe,  nor  vainly  dare  to  soar. 
Bat  gaae  beneath  thy  cloudy  canopy 
hi  dent  joy  to  think  at  last  I  look  on  Thee  I  s 

Lxn. 

Hapi4er  in  this  than  mightiest  bards  have  been. 
Whose  fete  to  distant  homes  confined  their  lot, 
SmSL  I  tmmoved  behold  the  haliow'd  scene, 
Wl^h  others  rave  of,  though  they  know  it  not  ? 
TboQgh  here  no  more  Apollo  haunts  his  grot, 
And  thou,  the  Muses*  seat,  art  now  their  grave,  ^ 
Some  gentle  spirit  stUl  pervades  the  spot, 
S^B  in  the  i^e,  keeps  silence  in  the  cave, 
Aid  glides  with  glassy  foot  o'er  yon  melodious  wave.  7 


written  in  Turkey. 
<  [*  Beauties  that  need  not  fear  a  broken  vow.** — MS.] 
'  C*  Uaog  Mack  hair*  dark  langulthing  ejet,  clear  oUtb 
"laretesioQa,  aond  formi  more  graceful  in  motion  tlian  can  be 
■Buijg*«l  bf  an  Englitliman,  used  to  the  drowsy,  listless  air 
>f  hii  cutfttlr  J  women,  added  to  the  most  becoming  dress,  and. 
m.  Che  MEB«  time,  the  most  decent  In  the  world,  render  a 
SfMiA  bcMity  irresistible^**— ^.  ta  kis  Motker,  Aug.  1809.] 

*  Tbeae  stanzas  were  written  In  Castri  (Delphos),  at  the 
SmC  of  Parnassus,  now  called  Aimmu^  (Liakura),  Dec.  1809. 

'  7*  Vpoa  Pamassns,  going  to  the  fountain  of  Delphi 
CatfrT.  ta  1869,  I  saw  a  Ught  of  twelve  eagles  (Hobhouse 
i>n  tiiiey  w«rc  Tultnres — at  least  in  conversation),  and  I 
letKd  Cbe  oaten.  On  the  day  before,  I  composed  the  lines  to 
FaroasBOB  (in  OiOde  Harold),  and  on  beholding  the  birds,  had 
I  hope  that  Apollo  bad  accepted  my  homage.  I  have  at  least 
cad  the  name  and  Cune  of  a  poet,  during  the  poetical  period 
of  life  Cfiroa  twenty  to  thirty) ;  —  whether  it  will  last  Is  another 
saCBer  :  bat  I  have  been  a  votary  of  the  deity  and  the  place, 
aid  OS  gratefol  for  what  he  has  done  in  my  behalf,  leaving 
t^  fatve  in  his  hands,  as  I  left  the  past**— iT.  Diary,  I8S1.J 

*  P*  C^stinf  the  eye  over  the  site  of  ancient  Delphi,  one 
' '.  possfbiT  imagine  wliat  has  become  of  the  walls  of  the 

DOS  bidrangi  whidi  are  mentioned  in  the  history  of  its 

sBMnMeeace,  — »  buildings  which  covered  two  miles  of 

^  Wkh  Cbe  exception  of  the  few  terraces  or  supporting 

,  jolliiag  now  appears.     The  various  robberies  by  Sf  11a, 

^tt%  MMi  Coaatantlne,  are  iaconiiderable ;  for  the  removal  of 


LXHL 
Of  thee  hereafter.  —  Ev*n  amidst  my  stndn 
I  tum'd  aside  to  pay  my  homage  here ; 
Foigot  the  land,  the  sons,  the  maids  of  Spain ; 
Her  fkte,  to  every  flneebom  bosom  dear ; 
And  hail'd  thee,  not  perchance  without  a  tear. 
Now  to  my  theme  —  hut  from  thy  holy  haunt 
Let  me  some  remnant,  some  memorial  bear ; 
Tidd  me  one  leaf  of  Daphne's  deathless  plant,  * 
Nor  let  thy  votary's  hope  be  deem*d  an  idle  vaunt 

LXIV. 

But  ne*er  didst  thou,  fidr  Mount !  when  Greece 

was  young. 
See  round  thy  giant  base  a  brighter  choir. 
Nor  e'er  did  Delphi,  when  her  priestess  sung 
The  Pythian  hymn  with  more  than  mortal  fire, 
Behold  a  train  more  fitting  to  inspire 
The  song  of  love  than  Andalusia's  maidSy 
Nurst  in  the  glowing  lap  of  soft  desire : 
Ah  I  that  to  these  were  given  such  peaceftil  shades 
As  Greece  can  still  bestow,  though  Glory  fly  her  glades. 

LXV. 
Fair  is  proud  Seville ;  let  her  country  boast 
Her  strength,  her  wealth,  her  site  of  ancient  days ;  ^ 
But  Cadis,  rising  on  the  distant  coast. 
Calls  forth  a  sweeter,  though  ignoble  praise. 
Ah,  YUx  I  how  soft  are  thy  voluptuous  ways  I 
While  boyish  blood  is  mantling,  who  can  'scape 
The  fiudnation  of  thy  magic  gase  ?  lo 
A  Cherub-hydra  round  us  dost  thou  gape. 
And  mould  to  every  taste  thy  dear  delusive  shape. 

LXVL 
When  Paphos  fell  by  Time  —  accursed  Time  I 
The  Queen  who  conquers  all  must  yield  to  thee  — 
The  Pleasures  fled,  but  sought  as  warm  a  dime ; 
And  Yenus,  constant  to  her  native  sea. 
To  nought  else  constant,  hither  deign'd  to  flee ; 
And  flx'd  her  shrine  within  these  walls  of  white ; 
Though  not  to  one  dome  drcumscribeth  she 
Her  worship,  but,  devoted  to  her  rite, 
A  thousand  altars  rise,  for  ever  biasing  bright  i^ 

the  statues  of  bronse,  and  marble,  and  i^ory,  could  not  greatly 
affect  the  general  appearance  of  the  city.  The  acclivity  of  the 
hill,  and  the  foundations  being  placed  on  rock,  without 
cement,  would  no  doubt  render  them  comparatively  easy  to 
be  removed  or  hurled  down  into  the  vale  below  ;  but  the  vale 
exhibits  no  appearance  of  accumulation  of  hewn  stones ;  and 
the  modem  village  could  have  consumed  but  few.  In  the 
course  of  so  manv  centuries,  the  d6bris  fh)m  the  mountain 
must  have  covered  up  a  great  deal,  and  even  the  rubbish  itself 
msy  have  acquired  a  soil  sufficient  to  conceal  many  noble 
renaains  from  the  light  of  day.  Yet  we  see  no  swelungs  or 
risings  in  the  ground,  indicating  the  graves  of  the  temples. 
All  therefore  is  mystery,  and  the  Greeks  may  truly  say, 
*  Where  stood  the  walls  of  our  fathers  ?  scarce  the  mossy 
tombs  remain  I*  *'^H  FT.  WOUamt't  Traveli  in  Greece, 
vol.  IL  p.  S54.] 

7  r-  And  walks  with  glassy  steps  o*er  Aganippe's  wave.**— 
MB.  J 

*  [**  Some  glorious  thought  to  my  petition  grant**— IfS.] 

9  Seville  was  the  HIspolls  of  the  Romans. 

10  [i*  The  lurking  lures  of  thy  enchanting  gaxe^*'  —  MS.] 

"  r*  Cadis,  sweet  Cadis  l^it  is  the  first  spot  in  the  creation. 
The  beauty  of  its  streets  and  mansions  is  only  excelled  t^  the 
liveliness  of  its  Inhabitants.  It  is  a  complete  Cythera,  ftiU  of 
the  finest  women  in  Spain ;  the  Cadiz  belles  being  the  Lan- 
cashire witches  of  their  land."  —  Lord  B.  to  his  Mother, 
1809.] 
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BYRON'S  WORKS. 


CANTO  I4 


Lxvn. 

From  mom  tOl  nJght,  flrom  night  till  startled  Morn 
Peeps  blushing  on  the  revers  laughing  crew, 
The  song  is  heard,  the  rosy  gariand  worn ; 
Devices  quaint,  and  firoUcs  ever  new, 
Tread  on  each  other's  kibes.     A  long  adieu 
He  bids  to  sober  Joy  that  here  scgoums : 
Nought  interrupts  the  riot,  though  in  lieu 
Of  true  devotion  monkish  incense  bums, 
And  love  and  prayer  unite,or  rule  the  hour  by  tums.^ 

Lxym. 

The  Sabbath  comes,  a  day  of  blessed  rest ; 
What  hallows  it  upon  this  Christian  shore  f 
Lo  I  it  is  sacred  to  a  solemn  feast : 
Hark  I  heard  you  not  the  forest-monarch's  roar  ? 
Crashing  the  lance,  he  snuffii  the  spouting  gore 
Of  man  and  steed,  o*erthrown  beneath  his  horn ; 
The  throng*d  arena  shakes  with  shouts  for  more ; 
Tells  the  mad  crowd  o*er  entrails  freshly  torn. 
Nor  shrinks  the  female  eye,  nor  ev*n  affects  to  mourn. 

LXIX. 
The  seventh  day  this ;  the  jubilee  of  man. 
London  1  right  well  thou  know'st  the  day  of  prayer : 
Then  thy  spruce  dtisen,  wash*d  artisan. 
And  smug  apprentloe  gulp  their  weekly  ah: : 
Thy  coach  of  hackney,  whiskey,  one-horse  chair. 
And  humblest  gig  through  sundry  suburbs  whirl ; 
To  Hampstead,  Brentford,  Harrow,  make  repair ; 
Till  the  tired  jade  the  wheel  forgets  to  hurl. 
Provoking  envious  gibe  from  each  pedestrian  churL  > 

LXX. 

Some  o*er  thy  Thamis  row  the  ribboned  &ir. 
Others  along  the  safer  turnpike  fly  ; 
Some  Bichmond-hlll  ascend,  some  scud  to  Ware, 
And  many  to  the  steep  of  Hlghgate  hie. 
Ask  ye,  Boeotian  shades  I  the  reason  why  ?  > 
'Tis  to  the  worship  of  the  solemn  Horn, 
Grasp'd  in  the  holy  hand  of  Mystery, 
In  whose  dread  name  both  men  and  maids  are  sworn. 
And  consecrate  the  oath^  with  draught,  and  dance 
till  mom.  ^ 

LXXL 
An  have  their  fooleries  —  not  alike  are  thine. 
Fair  Cadlx,  rising  o'er  the  dark  blue  sea  I 
Soon  as  the  matin  bell  prodaimeth  nine. 
Thy  saint  adorers  count  the  rosary : 
Much  is  the  Viaoix  teased  to  shrive  them  fi^ 
(Well  do  I  ween  the  only  virgin  there) 
From  crimes  as  numerous  as  her  beadsmen  be ; 
Then  to  the  crowded  drous  forth  they  fare : 
Young,  old,  high,  low,  at  once  the  same  diversion  share. 


*'  monkish  temples  share 


Thehours  misspent, and  all  in  turns  Is  love  and  prayer. **—MS.3 

*  ["  And  drooffh^  then  aligfatSt  and  roan  for  Roman  purl." 

*  This  was  written  at  Thebes,  and  consequently  in  the  best 
situation  for  asking  and  answering  such  a  question  ;  not  as  the 
birthplace  of  Pindar,  but  as  the  capital  of  Bceotia,  where  the 
first  riddle  was  propounded  and  soWed. 

4  [Lord  Byron  alludes  to  a  ridiculous  custom  which  formerly 
prevalli*d  at  the  public-houses  in  Hlghgate,  of  administering 
a  burlesque  oath  to  all  travellers  of  the  middling  rank  who 
stopped  there.  The  party  was  sworn  on  a  pair  of  horns, 
fastened, "  nerer  to  kiss  the  maid  when  he  coula  the  mistress  \ 
nerer  to  eat  brown  bread  when  he  could  get  white ;  oeTer  to 
drink  small  beer  when  he  could  get  strong .  **  with  roanr  other 
injunctions  of  the  like  kind, —  to  all  which  was  admd  the 


Lxxn. 

The  lists  are  oped,  the  spacious  area  clear'd. 
Thousands  on  thousands  piled  are  seated  round ; 
Long  ere  the  first  loud  trumpet*s  note  is  heard, 
Ne  vacant  space  for  lated  wight  is  foimd : 
Here  dons,  grandees,  but  chiefly  dames  abound, 
Skill'd  in  the  ogle  of  a  roguish  eye, 
Tet  ever  well  inclined  to  heal  the  wound ; 
None  through  their  cold  disdain  are  doom'd  to  die. 
As  moon-struck  bards  complain,  by  Love's  sad  archery. 

LXXnL 
Hush*d  is  the  din  of  tongues  —  on  gallant  steeds. 
With  milk-white  crest,  gold  spur,  and  light-pois'd 
Four  cavaliers  prepare  for  venturous  deeds,  [lance. 
And  lowly  bending  to  the  lists  advance ; 
Rich  are  their  scar&,  their  chargers  featly  prance : 
It  in  the  dangerous  game  they  shine  to-d^y. 
The  crowd's  loud  shout  and  ladies'  lovely  glance. 
Best  prise  of  better  acts,  they  bear  away. 
And  all  that  kings  or  chie&  e'er  gain  their  toils  repay. 

LXXIV. 
In  costly  sheen  and  gaudy  cloak  array'd. 
But  all  afoot,  the  light-limb'd  Matadore 
Stands  in  the  centre,  eager  to  invade 
The  lord  of  lowing  herds ;  but  not  before 
The  ground,  with  cautious  tread,  is  traversed  o'er, 
Lest  aught  unseen  should  lurk  to  thwart  his  speed  *. 
His  arms  a  dart,  he  fights  aloof,  nor  more 
Can  man  achieve  without  the  friendly  steed  — 
Alas  I  too  oft  condemn'd  for  him  to  bear  and  bleed. 

LXXV. 

Thrice  sounds  the  clarion ;  lo  I  the  signal  fidls. 
The  den  expands,  and  Expectation  route 
Gapes  round  the  silent  circle's  peopled  walls. 
Bounds  with  one  bishing  spring  the  mighty  brute. 
And,  wildly  staring,  spurns,  with  sounding  foot. 
The  sand,  nor  blindly  rushes  on  his  foe : 
Here,  there,  he  points  his  threatening  front,  to  suit 
His  first  attack,  wide  waving  to  and  fro 
His  angry  tail ;  red  rolls  bis  eye's  dilated  glow. 


LXXVL 

Sudden  he  stops ;  his  eye  is  fix'd :  away. 
Away,  thou  heedless  boy  I  prepare  the  spear : 
Now  Is  thy  time,  to  perish,  or  dispUy 
The  skill  that  yet  may  check  his  mad  career. 
With  well-timed  croupe  ^  the  nimble  coursers  veer; 
On  foams  the  bull,  but  not  unscathed  he  goes ; 
Streams  fh)m  bis  flank  the  crimson  torrent  clear : 
He  flies,  he  wheels,  distracted  with  his  throes ; 
Dart  follows  dart ;  lance,  lance ;  loud  bellowings  speak 
his  woes. 

>  [*"  In  thus  mixing  up  the  light  with  the  solemn,  it  was  the 
Intention  of  the  poet  to  imitate  Ariosto.  But  it  is  far  easier 
to  rise,  with  grace,  from  the  level  of  a  strain  generally  familiar, 
into  an  occasional  short  bust  of  pathos  or  splendour,  than  to 
interrupt  thus  a  prolonged  tone  of  solemnitr  by  any  de^c^nt 
into  the  ludicrous  or  burlesque.  In  the  former  case,  the 
transition  may  have  the  effect  of  softening  or  elevating ;  while, 
in  the  latter,  it  almost  invariably  shocks;  — for  Uic  same 
reason,  perhaps,  that  a  trait  of  pithos  or  high  feeling,  in 
comedy,  has  a  peculiar  charm ;  while  the  intrusion  of  comic 
scenes  into  tragedy,  however  sanctioned  among  us  bv  habit 
and  authority',  rarely  fails  to  ofllend.  The  poet  was  himself 
convinced  of  the  failure  of  the  experiment,  and  in  none  of  the 
succeeding  cantos  of  Childe  Harold  repeated  it.**— Moorb.] 

fP'  The  croupe  is  a  particular  leap  taught  in  the  roanige." 


3= 


^ 
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Lxxvn. 

Apin  he  eooiei;  nor  dart  nor  lance  ayall, 
SortlK  wOd  plnnging  of  the  tortured  horw ; 
Tbaof^  man  and  man's  avenging  arms  assail, 
Tiin  are  his  weapons,  vainer  is  his  fbrce. 
One  gallant  steed  is  stretch'd  a  mangled  corse; 
Another,  hideoos  sight  1  uoseam'd  appears, 
Bb  gaej  chest  unveils  Ufe*s  panting  source ; 
Tbooghdcath-stmck,  still  his  feehle  frame  he  rears; 
Soifgaiag,  hot  stemming  ail,  his  kxrd  unhann'd  he 
bears. 

Lxxvm. 

FoiTd,  bleeding,  breathless,  ftorious  to  the  last. 

Fan  in  the  cmtie  stands  the  bull  at  bay, 

MM  vDondi,  and  clinging  darts,  and  lances  brast, 

And  foes  disabled  in  the  brutal  fray : 

And  jum  the  Bfatadores  around  him  play, 

Siake  the  red  doolc,  and  poise  the  ready  brand : 

Ooee  more  through  all  he  bursts  his  thundering 

way- 
Tain  lagc  I  the  mantle  quits  the  oonynge  hand, 
fnpi  his  itenx  eye — *tis  post — he  sinks  upon  the 

aaodl  t 

hXXDL 
Where  his  vast  neck  just  mingles  vrith  the  spine, 
Sbeathcd  in  his  form  the  deadly  weapon  lies. 
He  stoia — he  starts — disdaining  to  decline : 
Skwlj  he  fdls,  amidst  triumphant  cries. 
Without  a  groan,  without  a  struggle  dies. 
The  decorated  car  appears — on  high 
The  cone  is  pQed — sweet  sight  for  vulgar  eyes  ^ — 
Foot  steeds  that  spam  the  rein,  as  swift  as  shy, 
Had  the  daik  bulk  along,  scarce  seen  in  dashing  by. 


Sodi  the  ungentle  sport  that  oft  invites 
The  Spsnish  nudd,  and  cheers  the  Spanish  swain. 
NortDRd  in  Uood  betimes,  his  heart  delights 
lo  Tcogeanoe,  i^oatlng  on  another's  pain. 
Wbit  priivte  feuds  the  troubled  villalge  stafn ! 
TboQgh  DOW  one  phalanx*d  host  should  meet  the  foe, 
Saoagh,  alas  1  in  humble  homes  remain, 
To  meditate  'gainst  friends  the  secret  blow, 
F?  mie  slight  cause  of  wrath,  whence  life's  warm 
stream  most  flow. ' 

LXXXL 
M  Jcsloosy  haa  lied :  his  bars,  his  bolts, 
Ba  vfther'd  eentinel.  Duenna  sage  1 
^  all  whereat  the  generous  soul  revolts, 
Whidi  the  stem  dotard  deem'd  he  could  encage, 
Hare  piss*d  to  darkness  with  the  vanlsh'd  age. 
^  late  so  free  as  Spanish  girls  were  seen, 
(in  War  uprose  in  his  volcanic  rage,) 
With  braided  tresses  bounding  o'er  the  green, 
^^  oa  the  gay  dance  shone  Night's  lover-loving 
Queen? 

'  [T^  reader  win  do  well  to  oomparo  Lord  Byronlt  aid. 
^^^>d  pictoK  of  the  popular  **  iport  ^*  of  the  Spaniah  nation, 
^^  L**  mTdrcmastaimal  detaua  contained  in  the  charming 

I^rs  oTDon  Leucadlo  Doblado.'*  (/.  e.  the  Her.  Blanco 
*^<i^)  ptd)tished  fai  18S2:  So  inveterate  wai,  at  one  time,  the 
i^ce  of  the  people  for  tfaia  amusement,  that  eren  boji  mi- 
^Ud  it!  fetturea  in  their  play.  In  the  slaughter-house 
'^-M^itkeproAnkmal  bolMlgfater  gave  pnbUc  leitona;  and 
^  w«  tbe  foree  of  depraved  custom,  that  ladies  of  the 
[•^Aeit  nak  were  not  ashamed  to  appear  amidst  the  filth  and 
f^  oC  the  shambkiL  The  SpanUuds  received  this  sport 
'^  the  Moon,  among  whom  It  was  oeletaated  with  great 
^  »d  fpkfDdoor.  —  See  various  Notes  te  Mr.  Lockhart*s 
^^''ilKtisB  of  Andeot  Spanish  Ballads.    1822.] 


Lxxxn. 

Oh !  many  a  time,  and  oft,  had  Harold  loved. 
Or  dream'd  he  loved,  since  npture  is  a  dream ; 
But  now  his  wayward  bosom  was  unmoved. 
For  not  yet  had  he  drunk  of  Lethe's  stream ; 
And  lately  had  he  leam'd  with  truth  to  deem 
Love  has  no  gift  so  gratefril  as  his  wings : 
How  feir,  how  young,  how  soft  soe'er  he  seem. 
Full  frtnn  the  fount  of  Joy's  delicious  springs « 
Some  bitter  o'er  the  flowers  its  bubbling  venom  flings.  ^ 

T.TTTTTT- 

Tet  to  the  beauteous  fonn  he  was  not  blind. 
Though  now  it  moved  htan  as  it  moves  the  wise ; 
Not  that  Philosophy  on  such  a  mind 
E'er  deign'd  to  bend  her  chastely-awfril  eyes : 
But  Passion  raves  itself  to  rest,  or  flies ; 
And  Vice,  that  digs  her  own  voluptuous  tomb. 
Had  buried  long  his  hopes,  no  more  to  rise : 
Pleasure's  poU'd  victim  I  life-abhorring  gloom 
Wrote  on  his  Ihded  brow  curst  Cain's  unresting  doom. 

LXXXIV. 
Still  he  beheld,  nor  mingled  with  the  throng ; 
But  view'd  them  not  with  misanthropic  hate : 
Fain  would  he  now  have  Join'd  the  dance,  the  song ; 
But  who  may  smile  that  sinks  beneath  his  fete  7 
Nought  that  he  saw  his  sadness  could  abate : 
Tet  once  he  struggled  'gainst  the  demon's  sway. 
And  as  in  Beauty's  bower  he  pensive  sate, 
Pour'd  forth  this  unpremeditated  lay. 
To  charms  as  ihir  as  those  that  soothed  his  happier  day. 


TO  INEZi 

I. 
Nat.  smile  not  at  my  sullen  brow ; 

Alas  I  I  cannot  smile  again : 
Yet  Heaven  avert  that  ever  thou 

Shouldst  weep,  and  haply  weep  in  vain. 

2. 
And  dost  thou  ask,  what  secret  woe 

I  bear,  corroding  joy  and  youth  ? 
And  wilt  thou  vainly  seek  to  know 

A  pang,  eY*D.  thou  must  fell  to  soothe  ? 

3. 
It  is  not  love,  It  is  not  hate. 

Nor  low  Ambition's  honours  lost. 
That  bids  me  loathe  my  present  state, 

And  fly  trom  all  I  prixed  the  most : 

4. 
It  is  that  weariness  which  springs 

From  all  I  meet,  or  hear,  or  see : 
To  me  no  pleasure  Beauty  brings ; 

Thine  eyes  have  scarce  a  charm  for  me. 

*  f  The  trophy  corse  is  reared— disgusting  prixe  **— 

Or, 
"  The  corse  is  reared — sparkling  the  chariot  flies.** — MS.] 

s  r**  The  Spaniards  are  as  revengeful  as  ever.  At  Santa 
Oteua  I  heard  a  young  peasant  threaten  to  stab  a  woman  (an 
old  one  to  be  sure,  whicn  mitigates  the  oiTence),  and  was  told, 
on  expreuing  some  small  surprise,  that  this  ethic  was  by  no 
means  uncommon."—  MS.] 

*  ** Medio  de  fonte  leporum, 

Surglt  amari  aliquid  quod  in  Ipsls  florfbus  aogat**— 
Jjoc 

*  r**  Some  bitter  bubbles  up,  and  e*en  on  roses  sHngs."— 

MS.] 
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BYRON*S  WORKS. 


OANTO  I. 


It  b  tliafc  Ktflcd,  oenelesB  gloom 

The  fUbled  BiAnw  wandeicr  bore ; 
That  win  not  look  beyond  the  tomb. 

But  cumot  hope  far  rest  befbn. 

6. 
What  Exile  from  hinudf  cu  llee?i 

Tbaonca,  though  more  and  more  remote, 
Still,  itin  purtoes,  ivhcre-e'cr  I  be. 

The  blight  of  life— the  demon  ThoughL* 

7. 
Tet  others  rapt  in  pleasure  seem. 

And  taste  of  all  that  I  forsake ; 
Oh  1  may  they  still  of  transport  dream. 

And  ne*er,  at  least  like  me,  awake  I 

8. 
Through  many  a  dime  'tis  mine  to  go, 

With  many  a  retrospection  curst ; 
And  an  my  solaoe  is  to  know, 

Whate'er  betides,  Tye  known  the  worst 

9. 
What  is  that  worst  ?  Nay  do  not  ask — 

In  pity  frtxn  the  search  forbear : 
Smile  on — nor  Tenture  to  unmask 

Man's  heart,  and  view  the  HeU  that  *s  there.) 

LXXXY. 

Adieu,  foir  Cadis  I  yea,  a  long  adieu  I 

Who  may  fotget  how  weU  thy  walls  ha^e  stood  ? 

I  [**  What  Exile  frotn  Mmidr  can  flee  ? 
To  other  xooce,  however  remote, 
fltni.  itill  purtutng  dinn  to  me 

The  blight  of  life — the  demon  Thought.*'  ~  MSl3 

•  C  •*  Written  January  ».  18ia**  —  lf&] 

>  In  place  of  this  ioDg.  irtiicb  waa  written  at  Atbcni, 

January  tt.  1810,  and  which  oontainc,  ai  Moore  layt,  •*  Mme 

of  tbedreariest  touches  of  aadneu  that  ever  Byron'i  pen  let 

fidU**  weflnd,in  thefintdrauglitof  the  Canto,  the  fbUowing: — 

I. 
Oh  never  talk  anin  to  me 

Of  northern  dimes  and  British  ladles 
It  has  not  been  your  lot  to  see. 

Like  me.  the  lordy  giri  of  Cadis. 
Althoogh  her  eye  be  not  of  blue. 

Nor  bir  her  locks,  like  English  laisea. 
How  Car  iu  own  expresslTe  hue 
The  languid  asure  eje  surpasses ! 
S. 
FrometheuB-llke,  from  hearen  she  stole 

The  lire,  that  through  those  silken  lashea 
In  darkest  glances  seems  to  roll. 

From  eyes  that  cannot  hide  their  flashes : 
And  as  along  her  bosom  steal 

In  leogthen'd  flow  her  raren  tresses, 
Tou*d  swear  each  clattering  lock  could  feel. 
And  curl'd  to  give  her  neck  caresses. 
Z. 
Our  English  maids  are  long  to  woo, 

And  frigid  even  in  possession ; 
And  If  thdr  charms  be  fair  to  riew. 

Their  lips  are  slow  at  Lore's  confessloo : 
But,  bom  beneath  a  brighter  sun. 

For  lore  ordain'd  the  Spanish  maid  is. 
And  who,  —  when  fondly,  (airly  woo,— 
BnchanU  you  like  the  Giri  of  Cadis  ? 
4. 
The  Spanish  maid  Is  no  coquette. 
Nor  Jojri  to  see  a  lorer  tremble. 
And  if  she  lore,  or  if  she  hate. 

Alike  the  knows  not  to  dissemble. 
Her  heart  can  ne'er  he  bought  or  sold  — 

Howe'er  It  beats,  it  beats  sincerdy ; 
And,  though  it  will  not  bend  to  gold, 
'Twill  lore  yoa  long  and  loTe  you  deariy. 
5. 
The  Spanish  giri  that  meets  your  lore 
Ne'er  taunts  you  with  a  mock  denial. 
For  erery  thought  is  bent  to  prove 
Her  passion  in  the  hour  of  triaL 
When  thronging  foemen  menace  Spain, 
She  dares  tne  deed  and  shares  the  danger  ( 


When  an  were  changing  thou  alone  wert  true, 
first  to  be  fkee  and  last  to  be  subdued : 
And  if  amidst  a  aoene,  a  shock  so  rude. 
Some  natfre  blood  was  seen  thy  streets  to  dye ; 
A  traitor  only  fell  beneath  the  feud :  « 
Here  aU  were  noble,  sa^  Nobility ; 
None  hugg'd  acooquerorii  chain,  savefeDen  ChlTalry ! 

LXXXTL 
Such  be  the  sons  oCSpain,  and  strange  her  fete  I 
They  fight  for  freedom  who  were  never  free ; 
A  Kin^cas  people  for  a  ncnreless  state, 
Her  TBssals  combat  when  their  chieftains  flee. 
True  to  the  veriest  slaves  of  Treachery ; 
Fond  of  a  land  which  gave  them  nou^t  but  Ufe, 
Pride  points  the  path  that  leads  to  liberty ; 
Back  to  the  struggle,  baffled  in  the  strife. 
War,  war  is  still  the  cry,  •*  War  even  to  the  knife!"» 


LXXXVn. 
Te,  who  would  more  of  Spain  and  Spaniards  know. 
Go,  read  whateVr  is  writ  of  bloodiest  strife : 
Whate*er  keen  Vengeance  urged  on  foreign  foe 
Can  act,  is  acting  there  against  man's  life : 
From  flashing  scimitar  to  secret  knife. 
War  mouideth  there  each  weapon  to  his  need  — 
So  may  he  guard  the  sister  and  the  wife. 
So  may  he  make  each  curst  oppressor  bleed, 
So  may  such  foes  deserve  the  most  remorseless  deed !  ^ 

And  should  her  loTcr  press  the  plain. 

She  hurls  the  spear,  ner  lore's  arenger. 
6L 
And  when,  beneath  the  erening  star, 

She  mingles  In  the  gay  Bolero, 
Or  sings  to  her  attuned  guitar 

Of  Christian  kniffht  or  Moorish  hero, 
Or  counts  her  beads  with  lairy  liand 

Beneath  the  twiokling  rays  of  Uesper, 
Orjoins  derotion's  choral  band. 

To  chauDt  the  sweet  and  hallowM  vesper ;  — 
7. 
In  each  her  charms  the  heart  must  more 

Of  all  who  renture  to  behold  her ; 
Then  let  not  maids  less  fair  reprore 

Because  her  bosom  is  not  ouder : 
Through  many  a  dime  tis  mine  to  roam 

Where  many  a  soft  and  melting  maid  is. 
But  none  abroad,  and  few  at  home. 

May  match  the  dark-ejred  Girl  of  Cadis. 

*  Alluding  to  the  conduct  and  death  of  Solano,  the  goveinoi 
of  Cadix,  in  Mar,  1809. 

*  ~  War  to  the  knife.**  Palafox's  answer  to  the  French 
general  at  the  siege  of  Saragosa.  [In  his  prodamation,  aiso. 
be  stated,  that,  should  the  French  commit  any  robberies,  de- 
rastations,  and  murders,  no  quarter  should  be  given  them. 
The  dogs  by  whom  he  was  beset,  he  said,  scarcely  left  him 
time  to  dean  his  sword  from  their  blood,  but  thejr  stili  found 
thdr  grare  at  Saragota.  All  his  addresses  were  in  the  same 
spirit  "His  language,**  says  Mr.  Souther,  "had  the  hi/h 
tone,  and  something  of  the  inflation  of  Spanish  romance, 
suiting  the  character  of  those  to  whom  It  was  directed.*'  See 
History  of  the  Peninsular  War,  toL  Ui.  p.  151] 

*  The  Canto,  in  the  original  MS.,  doses  with  the  following 


Ye,  who  would  more  of  Spain  and  Spaniards  know. 
Sights,  Saints,  Antiques,  ArU,  Anecdotes,  and  War, 
Go  1  hie  ye  hence  to  Paternoster  Row  — 
Are  they  not  written  in  the  Book  of  Carr.* 
Green  Erin's  Knight  and  Europe's  wandering  star  1 
Then  listen.  Readers,  to  the  Man  of  Ink, 
Hear  what  he  did,  and  sought,  and  wrote  afar ; 
All  these  arc  coop*d  within  one  Quarto's  brink. 
This  borrow,  steal, — doot  buy> — and  tell  us  what  yon  think. 


0= 


*  Porphyry  said,  that  the  prophedes  of  Danid  were  written 
after  their  completion,  and  such  may  be  my  fate  here  ;  but  it 
requires  no  second  tight  to  foretell  a  tome :  the  first  giiropM'  of 
the  knight  was  enough.  [  In  a  letter  written  from  Gibralur. 
August  &  1809,  to  his  friend  Hodson,  Lord  Byron  sars  —  "  I 
have  seen  Sir  Jkfhn  Carr  at  Serille  and  Cadis  ;  and.  like 
Swift's  barber,  Iwre  been  down  on  my  knees  to  beg  he  would 
not  pot  me  faito  black  and  white.**] 
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lUMXOI. 


CHILDE  HAROLD*S  PILGRIMAGE. 


15 


LXXXVUL 
nonra  thfRC  a  tew  of  pity  for  the  dead  ? 
liook  o*er  the  mnge  of  the  reeking  plain ; 
Look  on  the  hands  with  female  Blaoghter  red ; 
Then  to  the  dogs  resign  the  unbnried  slain. 
Then  to  the  vulture  let  each  corse  remain ; 
Albeit  unworthf  of  the  prey-blrd*B  maw,        [stain. 
Let  their  hleach*d  bones,  ud  blood's  unbleaching 
liong  mark  the  battle-fleld  with  hideous  awe : 
Tbus  only  may  our  sons  oa^gght  the  scenes  we  saw  t 

T.TTYTT, 

Koryct,alasI  the  dreadftil  work  is  done ; 
Fresh  legions  pour  adown  the  Pyrenees : 
II  decpeqy  stOl,  the  work  is  scarce  begun. 
Nor  mortal  eye  the  distant  end  foresees. 
FalVn  nations  gase  on  Spain ;  if  fireed,  she  frees 
JfoR  than  her  fell  Pisaxros  once  encbain'd : 
Stxmnge  retribution  I  now  Columbia's  ease 
Bepoin  the  wrongs  that  Quito's  sons  sustain*d. 
While  o'er  the  parent  dime  prowls  Murder  unre- 
strain'd. 

XC. 
Hot  all  the  blood  at  IWavera  shed. 
Hot  all  the  marvels  of  Barossa's  ilght. 
Hot  Albuera  lavish  of  the  dead, 
Hisve  won  for  Spsln  her  well  asserted  right 
When  shall  her  OUve-Branch  be  free  firom  blight  ? 
When  shall  she  breathe  her  tram  the  blushing  toil  ? 
How  many  a  doubtful  day  shall  sink  in  night. 
Ere  the  F^mnk  robber  turn  him  from  his  spoil. 
And  Freedom's  stranger-tree  grow  native  of  the  soil  I 

Tbcra  may  tod  read,  with  ipectaclea  on  ejrei, 
Baw  nuBj  WtXMieyt  did  emtiarli  for  Spain, 
As  if  therein  they  meant  to  colonise, 
Hfov  many  troopa  y-craat'd  the  laughing  main 
That  ne'er  beheld  the  laid  return  anln : 
Hov  many  bofldfaigi  are  in  luch  a  place, 

many  leacues  from  UUi  to  yonder  plain, 
many  relui  each  cathedral  arace, 
here  Giralda  itandi  on  her  gigantic  baae. 


may  yon  read  (Oh,  Phcxbua,  uve  Sir  John  I 
tbeae  my  worda  prophetic  may  not  err) 
An  that  waa  uid.  or  rang,  or  loet,  or  won, 

araaatiag  WeUealer  or  br  blundering  Frere, 
that  wrote  halfthe"  Needy  Knife-Grindrr/** 
poeay  the  way  to  grandeur  pavet — 
would  not  such  diplomatitta  prefer  ? 
enae,  my  Muie,  thy  speed  lome  respite  cravei, 
liegates  to  their  hooae,  and  armies  to  their  graren 


«:/. 


Tet  here  of  Ynlpei  mention  may  be  made, 
Who  for  the  Jnnta  modell'd  Mpient  laws, 
Twgbk  them  to  gorem  ere  they  were  obey*d: 
Ckrtca,  fit  teacher  to  command,  because 
His  aool  Socratlc  no  Xantippe  awes ; 
Blesi  with  a  dame  hi  Virtue^s  bosom  nortt,  ^ 
WHh  bcr  let  silent  admiration  pause  !  — 
Troe  to  tier  second  husband  and  her  first : 
Ob  aoeb  onahaken  Csme  let  Satire  do  its  worst. 

The  Hoooorable  John  Wingfleld,  of  the  Gnards,  who 
of  a  fever  at  Colmbra  (May  14. 1811).    I  had  known  him 
jvan,  the  better  half  of  his  life,  and  the  happiest  part  of 
In  the  short  space  of  one  month,  I  hare  lost  ker  who 
9  being,  and  most  of  those  who  had  made  that  being 
To  me  the  lines  of  Young  are  no  fiction :  — > 
■*  Inaadate  archer  1  could  not  one  suffice? 
Thy  shsA  flew  thrice,  and  thrice  mr  peace  was  slain. 
And  thrice  ere  thrice  yon  moon  haa  nll*d  her  horn. 
I  sihoold  iiare  rentured  a  Terse  to  the  memory  of  the  late 
dmrlea    Skinner    Matthews,  Fellow  of  Downing  College, 
C^anbridgs,  were  he  not  too  much  abore  all  praise  of  mine. 
of  mtod,  shown  in  the  attainment  of  greater 
fH»i««t  tise  ablest  candidates,  than  those  of  any 
on  record  at  Cambridge,  bare  sufficiently  established 


i 


ribe  "  Needy  Knlfo^nder,**  in  the  AntHacobIn,  was  a 
psndactieo  of  Memn.  Tnn  and  CanningJ 


XCL 

And  thou,  my  IHend  1 1  ^slnoe  unavailing  woe 
Bunts  fttxn  my  heart,  and  mingleswith  the  strain— 
Hid  the  sword  laid  thee  with  the  mighty  low. 
Pride  might  forbid  e'en  Friendship  to  complain : 
But  thus  unlaurel'd  to  descend  in  Tsin, 
By  all  forgotten,  save  the  lonely  breast, 
And  mix  unbleeding  with  the  boasted  slain. 
While  Glory  crowns  so  many  a  meaner  crest  I 
What  hadst  thou  done  to  sink  so  peaoeAiDy  to  rest? 

zcn. 

Oh,  known  the  earliest,  and  esteem'd  the  most  I  * 
Dear  to  a  heart  where  nought  was  left  so  dear  1 
Though  to  my  hopeless  days  for  ever  lost. 
In  dreams  deny  me  not  to  see  thee  here  1 
And  Mom  in  secret  shall  renew  the  tesr 
Of  Consciousness  awaking  to  b^r  woes, 
And  Fancy  hover  o'er  thy  bloodless  bier, 
TIU  my  fl»il  frame  return  to  whence  it  nse^ 
And  moum'd  and  mourner  lie  united  in  repose. 

xcm. 

Here  is  one  fytte  of  Harold's  pilgrimage : 
Te  who  of  him  may  frirther  seek  to  know, 
Shall  find  some  tidings  lu  a  fixture  page, 
If  he  that  rhymeth  now  may  scribble  moe. 
Is  this  too  much  ?  stem  Critic !  say  not  so  t 
Patience  I  and  ye  shall  hear  what  he  beheld 
In  other  lands,  where  he  was  doom'd  to  go : 
Lands  that  contain  the  monuments  of  Eld, 
Ere  Greece  and  Grecian  arts  by  barbarous  hands  were 
queUUS 

his  Ikme  on  the  spot  where  It  was  acquired ;  while  his  softer 
qualities  lire  In  the  recollection  of  Mends  who  lored  him  too 
well  to  envy  his  superiority.  ~- JThls  and  the  following  stansa 
were  added  in  Aumst,  1 81 1.  In  one  of  his  ichool-boy  poems, 
entitled  **  Childish  Recollections,'*  Lord  Byrao  has  thus  drawn 
the  portrait  of  young  Wlngfield  :— 

**  Alonso  I  best  and  dearest  of  my  friends. 
Thy  name  ennobles  him  who  thus  commends  ; 
From  this  fond  Mbute  thou  canst  gain  no  praise  i 
The  praise  is  his  who  now  that  tribute  pays. 
Oh !  In  the  promise  of  thy  early  youtli. 
If  hope  anticipates  the  words  of  truth. 
Some  loftier  bard  shall  sing  thy  glorious  name. 
To  build  his  own  upon  thy  deathless  fisme. 
Friend  of  my  heart,  and  foremost  of  the  list 
Of  those  wiUi  whom  I  llred  supremely  blest. 
Oft  hare  we  drained  the  fount  of  ancient  lore. 
Though  drinking  deeply,  thirsting  still  for  more ; 
Yet  when  confinement's  lingering  hour  was  donr. 
Our  sports,  onr  studies,  andour  souls  were  one. 
In  every  dement,  unchanged,  the  same. 
All,  all  that  brothers  should  be,  but  the  name.** 

Matthews,  the  Idol  of  Lord  Byron  at  oolite,  was  drowned, 
while  bathing  in  the  Cam,  on  the  9d  of  Anaust.  The  following 
passage  of  a  letter  tram  Newstead  to  his  friend  Scrope  Davies, 
written  Immediately  after  the  event,  bears  the  Impress  of 
strong  and  even  agonised  feelings : — **  My  dearest  Daries ; 
some  curse  hangs  orer  me  and  mine.  My  mother  lies  a  corpse 
In  the  house }  one  of  my  best  friends  is  drowned  in  a  ditch. 
What  can  I  say.or  thinl^  or  do  ?  I  received  a  letter  from  him 
the  day  before  yesterday.  My  dear  Scrope,  If  you  can  spare  a 
moment,  do  come  down  to  me — I  want  a  friend.  Matthews*s 
last  letter  was  written  on  Friday,— on  Saturday  he  was  not. 
In  ability,  who  was  like  Matthews  ?  How  did  we  all  shrink 
before  him.  You  do  me  but  Justice  in  saying  I  would  have 
risked  mv  paltry  existence  to  bare  preserved  his.  This  yery 
erening  din  I  mean  to  write,  inriting  him,  as  I  inrite  you,  my 
▼ery  dear  friend,  to  risit  me.  What  will  our  poor  Hobhouse 
feri?  His  letters  breathe  but  of  Matthews.  Come  to  me, 
Scrope,  I  am  almost  desolate— left  almost  alone  in  the 
world  1  "^Matthews  was  the  son  of  John  Matthews,  Esq.  (the 
representatire  of  Herefordshire,  in  the  parliament  of  1803--6), 
and  brother  of  the  author  of  •*  The  Diary  of  an  Invalid,"  also 
untimely  snatched  away.] 

*  C**  Belored  the  most'*— MS.1 

*  C"  Dm-  SOtb,  1809L"-.Ma] 
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BYRON'S  WORKS. 


OANTO  I. 


^itbt  ||aronr»  Vilffrintagr* 


CAMTO  THE  SECOND. 


Com,  Uoe-eyed  maid  of  heaiAn ! — but  thou,  alas  I 
Didst  never  yet  one  mortal  song  inspire  — 
Goddess  of  Wisdom  !  here  thy  temple  was. 
And  is,  despite  of  war  and  wasting  fire,  ^ 
And  yean,  that  bade  thy  worship  to  expire  t 
But  worse  than  steel,  and  flame,  and  ages  slow. 
Is  the  dread  sceptre  and  dominion  dire 
Of  men  who  never  felt  the  sacred  glow 
That  thoughts  of  thee  and  thine  on  polished  breasts 
bestow. 


IL 

Ancient  of  days  I  august  Athena  « I  where. 
Where  are  thy  men  of  might  ?  thy  grand  in  soul  ? 
Gone  —  glimmering  through  the  dream  of  things 

that  were: 
First  in  the  race  that  led  to  Glory's  goal. 
They  won,  and  pass'd  away  —  is  this  the  whole  ? 
A  schoolboy  *s  tale,  the  wonder  of  an  hour  I 
The  warrior's  weapon  and  the  sophist's  stole 
Are  sought  in  vain,  and  o*er  each  mouldering 

tower, 
Dim  with  the  mist  of  years,  gray  flits  the  shade  of 

power* 

1  Part  of  the  AcropolU  wu  dcttroyed  br  the  explosion  of  a 
mansim  daring  the  Venetian  liegc — [On  the  highest  part 
of  Lrcabettus,  as  Chandler  was  Informed  by  an  eye-witness, 
the  Venetians,  in  1687,  placed  four  mortars  and  six  pieces  of 
cannon,  when  they  battered  the  AcropoUs.  One  of  the  bombs 
was  fatal  to  some  of  the  sculpture  on  the  west  front  of  the 
Parthenon.  **  In  1667.**  says  Mr.  Hobbouse,  "every  antiquity 
of  which  there  is  now  any  trace  in  the  Acropolis,  was  in  a 
tolerable  state  of  presenration.  This  great  temple  might,  at 
that  period,  be  called  entire;— having  been  previously  a 
Christian  church,  it  was  then  a  raosoue,  the  most  beautiful  in 
the  world.  At  present,  only  twenty-nme  of  the  Doric  columns, 
some  of  which  no  longer  support  tneir  entablatures,  and  part  of 
the  left  wall  of  the  cell,  remain  standing.  'Diose  of  the  north 
side,  the  angular  ones  excepted,  have  all  fiUlen.  The  portion 
yet  standing,  cannot  fail  to  All  the  mind  of  the  indlfrerent 
spectator  with  sentiments  of  astonishment  and  awe ;  and  the 
same  reflections  arise  upon  the  sight  even  of  the  enormous 
masses  of  marble  ruins  which  are  spread  upon  the  area  of  the 
temple.  Such  scattered  fragments  will  soon  constitute  the 
sole  remains  of  the  Temple  of  Minerva."3 

•  We  can  all  feel,  or  imagine,  the  regret  with  which  the 
ruins  of  cities,  once  the  capitals  of  empires,  are  beheld :  the 
reflections  suggested  by  such  objects  are  too  trite  to  require 
recapitulation.  But  never  did  the  littleness  of  man,  and  the 
vanity  of  his  very  best  virtues,  of  patriotism  to  exalt,  and  of 
valour  to  defend  nls  country,  appear  more  conspicuous  than 
m  the  record  of  what  Atliens  was,  and  the  certainty  of  what 
she  now  is.  This  theatre  of  contention  between  mighty  fac- 
tions, of  the  struggles  of  orators,  the  exaltation  and  deposition 
of  tyrants,  the  triumph  and  punishment  of  generals,  is  now 
become  a  scene  of  petty  Intrigue  and  perpetual  disturbance, 
between  the  bickering  agents  of  certwn  British  nobility  and 
gentry.  **  The  wild  foxes,  the  owls  and  serpents  in  the  ruins 
of  Banylon,'*  were  surely  leu  degrading  than  such  Inhabitants. 
The  Turks  have  the  plea  of  conquest  for  their  tyranny,  and 
the  Greeks  have  only  suflbred  the  fortune  of  war,  incidental 
to  the  bravest;  but  how  are  the  mighty  fallen,  when  two 
painters  contest  the  privilege  of  plundering  the  Parthenon,  and 
triumph  in  turn,  according  to  the  tenor  of  each  succeeding 
flrman  !  Sylla  could  but  punish,  Philip  subdue,  and  Xerxes 
bum  Athens ;  but  it  remained  for  the  pialtry  antiquarian,  and 
his  despicable  agents,  to  render  her  contemptible  as  himself 
and  his  pursuits.  The  Paithenon,  before  its  destruction  in 
part,  bj  fire  during  the  Venetian  siege,  had  been  a  temple,  a 


& 


m. 

Son  of  the  morning,  rise  I  approach  you  here ! 
Come  —  but  molest  not  yon  defenceless  urn : 
Look  on  this  spot  —  a  nation*s  sepulchre  I 
Abode  of  gods,  whose  shrines  no  longer  bum. 
Even  gods  must  yield  —  religions  take  their  turn : 
'Twas  Jove*s  —  'tis  Mahomet's  —  and  other  creeds 
WHl  rise  with  other  years,  till  man  shall  learn 
Vainly  his  incense  soars,  his  victim  bleeds ; 
Poor  child  of  Doubt  and  Death,  whose  hope  is  built 
on  reeds.  9 

IV. 

Bound  to  the  earth,  he  lifts  his  eye  to  heaven  — 
l8*t  not  enough,  unhappy  thing  I  to  know 
Thou  art  ?     Is  this  a  boon  so  kindly  given. 
That  being,  thou  would'st  be  again,  and  go. 
Thou  know'st  not,  reck'st  not  to  what  region,  so 
On  earth  no  more,  but  mingled  with  the  skies  ? 
Still  wilt  thou  dream  ^  on  future  joy  and  woe  ? 
Regard  and  weigh  yon  dust  before  it  flies : 
That  little  urn  saith  more  than  thousand  homilies. 

V. 

Or  burst  the  vanished  Hero's  lofty  mound ; 
Far  on  the  solitary  shore  he  sleeps :  » 
He  fell,  and  felling  nations  moum'd  around ; 
But  now  not  one  of  saddening  thousands  weeps. 
Nor  warlike  worshipper  his  vigil  keeps 
Where  demi-gods  appeared,  as  records  telL 
Bemove  yon  skull  from  out  the  scatter'd  heaps : 
Is  that  a  temple  where  a  God  may  dwell  7 
Why  ev'n  the  worm  at  last  disdains  her  shatter'd  cell  I 


church,  and  a  mosque.  In  each  point  of  view  it  Is  an  object 
of  regard:  It  changed  its  worshippers ;  but  still  it  was  a  pLoce 
of  worship  thrice  sacred  to  devotion:  its  violation  is  a  triple 
sacrifice.    But-. 

**  Man,  proud  man, 
Drest  in  a  little  brief  authority. 
Plays  such  fantastic  tricks  before  high  heaven 
As  make  the  angels  weep.'* 

>  [Zn  the  original  MS.  we  find  the  following  note  to  this 
and  the  five  following  stansas,  which  had  been  prepared  for 
publication,  but  was  afterwards  withdrawn,  **  from  a  fear  " 
says  the  poet,  **  that  It  might  be  considered  rather  as  an  attack, 
than  a  defence  of  religion  :**  —  "In  this  age  of  bigotry,  when 
the  puritan  and  priest  have  changed  places,  and  the  wretched 
Catholic  is  visited  with  the*  sins  of  his  fathers,*  even  unto 
generations  far  beyond  the  pale  of  the  commandment,  the  cast 
of  opinion  in  these  stanaas  will,  doubtless,  meet  with  many  a 
contemptuous  anathema.  But  let  it  be  remembered,  that  the 
spirit  tney  breathe  is  desponding,  not  sneering,  scepticism ; 
tnat  he  wno  has  seen  the  Greek  and  Moslem  superstitions 
contending  for  mastery  over  the  former  shrines  of  Polytheism 
—  who  has  left  in  his  own,  'Pharisees,  thanking  God  that 
they  are  not  like  publicans  and  sinners,*  and  Spaniards  in 
theirs,  abhorring  the  heretics,  who  have  holpen  them  in  their 
need,  — will  be  not  a  little  bewildered,  and  begin  to  think, 
that  as  only  one  of  them  can  be  right,  they  may,  most  of  them, 
be  wrong.  With  regard  to  morals,  and  the  (SDTect  of  religion 
on  manUnd,  it  appears,  from  all  historical  testimony,  to  have 
had  less  eflTect  in  making  them  love  their  neighbours,  than  in. 
ducing  that  cordial  Christian  abhorrence  between  sectaries  and 
schismatics.  The  Turks  and  Quakers  are  the  most  tolerant : 
if  an  Infidel  pays  his  heratch  to  the  former,  he  may  pray  how, 
when,  and  wnere  be  pleases ;  and  the  mild  tenets,  and  devout 
demeanour  of  the  latter,  make  their  lives  tlie  truest  com- 
mentary on  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount."] 

«[*«  Still  wUt  thou  harp.** — M&] 

^  It  was  not  always  the  custom  of  the  Greeks  to  bum  their 
dead;  the  greater  AJax,  in  particular,  was  interred  entire. 
Almost  all  the  chiefs  became  gods  after  their  decease ;  and 
he  was  Indeed  neglected,  who  had  not  annual  games  near  his 
tomb,  or  festivals  In  honour  of  his  memory  by  his  countrymen, 
as  Achilles,  Brasidas,  Ac  and  at  last  even  Antinous,  whose 
death  was  as  heroic  as  his  life  was  infamous. 


■■< 
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VL 
Look  on  its  broken  arch,  its  niln*d  ^rall, 
III  diambers  desolate,  and  portals  foul : 
Tea,  this  was  once  Ambition*s  airy  hall. 
The  dome  of  Thought,  the  palace  of  the  Soul : 
Behold  through  each  lack-lustre,  eyeless  hole. 
The  gay  recess  of  Wisdom  and  of  Wit 
And  Passion's  host,  that  never  brook'd  control : 
Can  all  saint,  sage,  or  sophist  ever  wx;it, 
Beopie  this  lonely  tower,  this  tenement  refit  ? 

VIL 
Wen  didst  thou  speak,  Atiiena*8  wisest  son  ! 
■■  All  that  we  know  is,  nothing  can  be  known.** 
Why  should  we  shrink  from  what  we  cannot  shun  ? 
Each  hath  his  pang,  but  feeble  sufferers  groan 
With  brain-born  dreams  of  evil  all  their  own. 
PoTRie  what  Chance  or  Fate  proclaimeth  best ; 
Peace  waits  us  on  the  shores  of  Acheron  : 
TittTt  no  forced  banquet  claims  the  sated  guest, 
Box  SQeoce  spreads  the  couch  of  ever  welcome  rest 

vm. 

TeC  H,  as  holiest  men  have  deem*d,  there  be 
A  land  of  souls  bey(Hid  that  sable  shore, 
Td  shame  the  doctrine  of  the  Sadducee 
And  sophists,  madly  vain  of  dubious  lore ; 
How  sweet  it  were  in  concert  to  adore 
With  those  who  made  our  mortal  labours  light  I 
To  hear  each  voice  we  fear'd  to  hear  no  more  ! 
Behold  each  mighty  shade  reveal'd  to  sight, 
TlwBactrian,  Samian  sage,  and  all  who  taught  the 
lightU 

IX. 
There,  thou  I  — whose  love  and  life  together  fled, 
Have  left  me  here  to  love  and  live  in  vain  — 
Twined  with  my  heart,  and  can  I  deem  thee  dead, 
When  busy  memory  flashes  on  my  brain  ? 
Wen  —  I  will  dream  that  we  may  meet  again, 
And  woo  the  vision  to  my  vacant  breast : 
If  anglit  of  young  Remembrance  then  remain. 
Be  as  it  may  Futurity's  behest. 
For  me  'twere  bliss  enough  to  know  thy  spirit  blest  !* 


I      *  C^n  tbc  origfaal  MS.,  for  thii  magnificent  itania,  we  find 


"I 


*  Frown  not  upoo  ma,  ehnrlish  Prieit !  that  I 
Look  not  for  life,  where  life  may  nerer  be ; 
I  an  no  tnemnr  at  thy  phantasy ; 

Thoo  BJttwt  mf,-~alail  I  envy  thee, 
Tbou  bold  diioorerer  In  an  imknown  sea. 
Of  happy  iilet  and  happier  tenant*  there ; 
1  mk  caee  not  to  prove  a  Sadducee ; 
Stall  dream  of  Paradise,  thoo  know'tt  not  where. 
Bat  lav*ft  too  well  to  Ud  thine  erring  brother  share.**] 

<  £tjard  Byron  wrote  this  stanxa  at  Newstead,  in  October, 
UI11«  oa  hearing  of  the  death  of  his  Cambridge  friend,  young 
loe  ^  *  making,'*  lie  says,  **  the  sixth,  within  four 
oi  friends  and  relations  that  I  hare  lost  between 
lay  asd  the  end  of  August.'*    See  pof^.  Hours  of  Idleness, 
llie  CtoroeUan.**! 

3  r**  The  tfaoogbt  and  the  expression,'*  s^s  Professor 
in  a  lector  to  Lord  Bjrron,  **  are  here  so  truly  Pe. 
k*a,  that  1  would  ask  you  whether  you  ever  read,*- 

*  Fot-iiuaado  *!  vero  sgombra 
Qnei  dolee  error  pur  11  medesmo  assido, 
M«  fircddo,  pietra  morta  in  pietra  rivA ; 
la  goisa  d*  uora  chi  penal  e  piange  e  scrira ;  * 

Tbos  lendered  by  \ramot,— 
when  rude  truth  destroys 
tored  illusion  of  the  dreamed  sweets, 

nva  tfa  tke  cold  rugged  stone, 
cold,  less  dead  than  I,  and  think  and  weep  alone.*  "J 


/airi 


c/-- 


Here  let  me  sit  upon  this  massy  stone,  3 
The  marble  column's  yet  unshaken  \uae ; 
Here,  son  of  Saturn  1  was  thy  favMte  throne  :  * 
Mightiest  of  many  such  !  Hence  let  roe  trace 
The  latent  grandeur  of  thy  dwelling-place. 
It  may  not  be :  nor  ev'n  can  Fancy's  eye 
Restore  what  Time  hath  labour*d  to  defiice.  • 
Tet  these  proud  pillars  claim  no  passing  sigh  ; 
Unmoved  the  Moslem  sits,  the  light  Greek  carols  by. 

XL 
But  who,  of  all  the  plunderers  of  yon  fane 
On  high,  where  Pallas  linger'd,  loth  to  flee 
The  latest  relic  of  her  ancient  reign  ; 
The  last,  the  worst,  dull  spoiler,  who  was  he  ? 
Blush,  Caledonia  !  such  thy  son  could  be  ! 
England  I  I  Joy  no  child  he  was  of  thine  : 
Thy  firee-bom  men  should  spare  what  once  was  free ; 
Tet  they  could  violate  each  saddening  shrine. 
And  bear  these  altars  o'er  the  long-reluctant  brine.  & 

xn. 

But  most  the  modem  Pict's  ignoble  boast. 

To  live  what  Goth,  and  Turk,  and  Time  hath 

spared: 
Cold  as  the  crags  upon  his  native  coast,  ^ 
His  mind  as  barren  and  his  heart  as  hard, 
Is  he  whose  head  conceived,  whose  hand  prepared. 
Aught  to  displace  Athena's  poor  remains : 
Her  sons  too  weak  the  sacred  shrine  to  guard, 
Tet  felt  some  portion  of  their  mother*s  pains,  7 
And  never  knew,  till  then,  the  weight  of  Despot's  chains. 

xm. 

What  1  shall  it  e'er  be  said  by  British  tongue, 
Albion  was  happy  in  Athena's  tears  ? 
Though  in  thy  name  the  slaves  her  bosom  wrung, 
Tell  not  the  deed  to  blushing  Europe's  ears ; 
The  ocean  queen,  the  free  Britannia,  bears 
The  last  poor  plunder  from  a  bleeding  land : 
Tes,  she,  whose  gen'rous  aid  her  name  endears. 
Tore  down  those  remnants  with  a  harpy's  hand. 
Which  envious  Eld  forbore,  and  tyrants  left  to  stand,  b 


*  The  temple  of  Jupiter  Olymplus,  of  which  sixteen  co- 
lumns, entirely  of  marule,  yet  survive :  originally  there  were 
one  hundred  amd  flfty.  These  columns,  however,  are  by  many 
supposed  to  have  belonged  to  the  Pantheon. 

*  See  Appendix  to  this  Canto  [A],  for  a  note  too  long  to  be 
placed  here.    The  ship  was  wrecked  in  the  Archipelaga 

*  [**  Cold  and  accursed  as  his  native  coast.**  —  MS.] 

'  I  cannot  resist  availing  myself  of  the  permission  of  my 
fViend  Dr.  Clarke,  whose  name  requires  no  comment  with  the 
public,  but  whose  sanction  will  add  tenfold  weight  to  my 
testimonv,  to  insert  the  following  extract  from  a  verv  obliging 
letter  of  his  to  me,  as  a  note  to  the  above  lines :  —  **  When  the 
last  of  the  metopes  was  taken  from  the  Parthenon,  and,  in 
moving  of  it,  great  part  of  the  superstructure  with  one  of  the 
triglypns  was  thrown  down  by  the  workmen  whom  Ixird 
Elgin  employed,  the  Disdar,  who  beheld  the  mischief  done  to 
the  building,  took  his  pipe  from  his  mouth,  dropped  a  tear, 
and,  in  a  supplicating  tone  of  voice,  said  to  Lusieri,  TtX«i !  — 
I  was  present"  The  Disdar  alluded  to  was  the  father  of  the 
present  Disdar. 

*  [After  stanxa  xiiL  the  original  MS.  has  the  following  :— 

**  Come,  then,  ye  classic  Thanes  of  each  degree. 

Dark  Hamilton  and  sullen  Aberdeen, 

Come  pilfer  all  the  Filgnm  loves  to  see. 

All  that  yet  consecrates  the  fading  scene : 

Oh !  better  were  it  ye  had  never  been, 

Nor  ye,  nor  Elgin,  nor  that  lesser  wight. 

The  victim  sad  of  vase>collecting  spleen, 

House-fumlsher  withal,  one  Thomas  hight. 
Than  ye  should  bear  one  stone  from  wrong'd  Athena's  site. 

•  C 
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CANTO  II. 


XIV. 

Where  wis  thine  Xgii,  Fallas !  that  appall*d 
Stem  Alaric  and  Havoc  on  their  way  ?  ' 
Where  Feleus*  son  ?  whoip  Hell  in  vain  enthnll*d. 
His  shade  from  Hades  upon  that  dread  daf 
Bursting  to  light  in  terrible  array  ! 
What !  could  not  Pluto  spare  the  chief  once  more. 
To  scare  a  second  robber  firom  hfs  prey  ? 
Idly  he  wander*d  on  the  Stygian  shore. 
Nor  now  preserved  the  walls  he  loved  to  shield  before. 

XV. 
Cold  is  the  heart,  &ir  Greece  !  that  looks  on  thee, 
Nor  feels  as  lovers  o'er  the  dust  they  loved ; 
Dull  is  the  eye  that  will  not  weep  to  see 
Thy  walls  dehced,  thy  mouldering  shrines  removed 
By  British  hands,  which  it  had  best  behoved 
To  guard  those  relics  ne'er  to  be  restored. 
Curst  be  the  hour  when  from  their  isle  they  roved. 
And  once  again  thy  hapless  bosom  gored, 
And  snatch'd  thy  shrinking  Gods  to  northern  climes 
abhorred ! 

XVL 
But  where  is  Harold  ?  shall  1  then  foiget 
To  urge  the  gloomy  wanderer  o*er  the  wave  ? 
Little  reck'd  he  of  all  that  men  regret ; 
No  loved-one  now  in  feign'd  lament  could  rave ; 
No  friend  the  parting  hand  extended  gave, 
Ere  the  cold  stranger  passed  to  other  climes  *. 
Hard  is  his  heart  whom  charms  may  not  enslave ; 
But  Harold  felt  not  as  in  other  times. 
And  left  without  a  sigh  the  land  of  war  and  crimes. 

xvn. 

He  that  has  saii'd  upon  the  dark  blue  sea 
Has  view'd  at  times,  I  ween,  a  foil  fair  sight ; 
When  the  fresh  breexe  is  fidr  as  breeze  may  be. 
The  white  sail  set,  the  gallant  frigate  tight ; 
leasts,  spires,  and  strand  retiring  to  the  right, 
The  glorious  main  expanding  o'er  the  bow, 
The  convoy  spread  like  wild  swans  in  their  flight. 
The  dullest  sailer  wearing  bravely  now. 
So  gaily  curl  the  waves  before  each  dashing  prow. 

xvni. 

And  oh,  the  little  warlike  world  within  I 
The  well-reeved  guns,  the  netted  canopy,  * 
The  hoarse  command,  the  busy  humming  din. 
When,  at  a  word,  the  tops  are  mann'd  on  high  : 
Hark,  to  the  Boatswain's  call,  the  cheering  cry  I 
While  through  the  seaman's  hand  the  tackle  glides ; 
Or  schoolboy  Midshipman  that,  standing  by. 
Strains  his  shrill  pipe  as  good  or  ill  betides. 
And  well  the  docile  crew  that  skilful  urchin  guides. 


Or  will  the  gentle  Dilettanti  crew 
Nov  delef^ate  the  task  to  digging  Gell, 
That  mighty  limner  of  a  birds''eye  rltw. 
How  like  to  Nature  let  hU  rolumes  tell ; 
Who  can  with  him  the  folio's  limits  swell 
With  all  the  Author  saw,  or  said  he  saw  ? 
Who  can  topographiie  or  delre  so  well  ? 
No  b3aster  lie,  nor  Impudent  and  raw, 
Hlf  pendl,  pen,  and  shade,  alike  without  a  flaw.**] 

1  According  to  Zosimus,  Minerva  and  Achilles  frightened 
Alaric  from  tne  Acropolis ;  but  others  relate  that  the  Gothic 


.o>- 


XIX. 
White  is  the  glassy  deck,  without  a  stain. 
Where  on  the  watch  the  staid  Lieutenant  walks  : 
Ijook  on  that  part  which  sacred  doth  remain 
For  the  lone  chieftain,  who  miuestic  stalks. 
Silent  and  fear'd  by  all — not  oft  he  talks 
With  aught  beneath  him,  if  he  would  preserve 
That  strict  restraint,  which  broken,  ever  balks 
Conquest  and  Fame :  but  Britons  rarely  swerve 
From  law,  however  stern,  which  tends  their  strength 
to  nerve.  * 


Blow !  swiftly  blow,  thou  keel-compelling  gale  I 
Till  the  bro^  sun  withdraws  his  lessening  ray  ; 
Then  must  the  pennant-bearer  slacken  sail. 
That  lagging  barks  may  make  their  lazy  way. 
Ah !  grievance  sore,  and  listless  dull  delay, 
To  waste  on  sluggish  hulks  the  sweetest  breeze  ! 
What  leagues  are  lost,  before  the  dawn  of  day. 
Thus  loitering  pensive  on  the  willing  seas, 
The  flapping  sail  haul'd  down  to  halt  for  logs  like 
these! 

XXL 
The  moon  is  up ;  by  Heaven  a  lovely  eve  ! 
Long  streams  of  light  o'er  dancing  waves  expand ; 
Now  lads  on  shore  may  sigh,  and  maids  believe  : 
Such  be  our  fate  when  we  return  to  land  ! 
Meantime  some  rude  Arion's  restless  hand 
Wakes  the  brisk  harmony  that  sailors  love ;  ^ 
A  circle  there  of  merry  listeners  stand. 
Or  to  some  well-known  measure  featly  move. 
Thoughtless,  as  if  on  shore  they  still  were  tree  to  rove. 

xxn. 

Through  Calpe's  straits  survey  the  stcepy  shore; 
Europe  and  Afric  on  each  other  gaze  1 
Lands  of  the  dark-ej-ed  Maid  and  dusky  Moor 
Alike  beheld  beneath  pale  Hecate's  blaze : 
How  softly  on  the  Spanish  shore  she  plays. 
Disclosing  rock,  and  slope,  and  forest  brown. 
Distinct,  though  darkening  with  her  waning  phase ; 
But  Mauritania's  giant-shadows  frown. 
From  mountain-cliff  to  coast  descending  sombre  down. 

xxm. 

*T  is  night,  when  Meditation  bids  us  feel 
We  once  have  loved,  though  love  is  at  an  end : 
The  heart,  lone  mourner  of  its  bafiied  zeal, 
Though  friendless  now,  will  dream  it  had  a  friend.  & 
Who  with  the  weight  of  years  would  wish  to  bend. 
When  Youth  itself  survives  young  Love  and  Joy  ? 
Alas !  when  mingling  souls  forget  to  blend. 
Death  hath  but  litde  left  him  to  destroy  I   [boy  ?  « 
Ah  I  happy  years !  once  more  who  would  not  be  a 


king  was  nearly  as  mischieroos  as  the  Scottish  peer.— See 
Chandler. 

s  To  prevent  blocks  or  splinters  from   fUUng  on  deck 
during  action. 

s  C"  From  Discipline's  stem  law,'*  Ac  —  MS.] 

*  C"  Fli««  the  brisk  instrument  that  sailors  love.**— MS] 

*  [^**  Bleeds  the  lone  heart,  once  boundless  in  its  seal. 

And  fripndless  now,  yet  dreams  It  had  a  fHend.**  — 
MS.] 

<  [**  Ah  !  happy  rears  I  I  would  I  were  once  more  a  boy.** 
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XXIV. 
Thus  bending  o*er  the  vessd*B  laving  ride. 
To  gaae  on  Dlan*s  wave-reflected  sphere, 
The  soul  forgets  her  schemes  of  Hope  and  Pride, 
And  flies  unconscious  o'er  each  backward  year. 
None  are  so  desolate  but  something  dear, 
Dearer  than  self,  possesses  or  possess'd 
A  thought,  and  claims  the  homage  of  a  tear ; 
A  flashing  pang  1  of  which  the  weary  breast 
Would  still,  albeit  in  vain,  the  heavy  heart  divest 

XXV. 

To  sit  oo  mcks,  to  muse  o*er  flood  and  fell. 
To  slowly  trace  the  forest's  shady  scene, 
Where  things  that  own  not  man's  dominion  dwell, 
And  mortal  foot  hath  ne'er  or  rarely  been ; 
To  dimb  the  trackless  mountain  all  unseen. 
With  the  wild  flock  that  never  needs  a  fold ; 
Alone  o*er  steeps  and  foaming  falls  to  lean ; 
This  is  not  solitude  ;  t  is  but  to  hold       [unroU'd. 
with  Nature's  charms,  and  view  her  stores 


XXVL 
But  'knidst  the  crowd,  the  hum,  the  shock  of  men. 
To  bear,  to  see,  to  feel,  and  to  possess, 
And  roam  along,  the  world's  tired  denizen. 
With  none  who  bless  us,  none  whom  we  can  bless ; 
Minions  of  splendour  shrinking  from  distress  I 
None  that,  with  kindred  consciousness  endued, 
If  we  were  not,  would  seem  to  smile  the  less 
Of  all  that  flatter'd,  foUow'd,  sought,  and  sued ; 
This  is  to  be  alone ;  this,  this  is  solitude  1 

xxvn. 

More  Uest  the  life  of  godly  eremite. 
Such  as  on  lonely  Athos  may  be  seen,  * 
Watching  at  eve  upon  the  giant  height. 
Which  looks  o'er  waves  so  blue,  skies  so  serene. 
That  he  who  there  at  such  an  hour  hath  been 
Win  wistful  linger  on  that  hallow'd  spot ; 
Then  slowly  tear  him  from  the  *witching  scene. 
Sigh  forth  one  wish  that  such  had  been  his  lot, 
Tlien  turn  to  hate  a  world  he  had  almost  forgot 

xxvni. 

Psan  we  the  long,  unvarying  course,  the  track 
Oft  trod,  that  never  leaves  a  trace  behind ; 
Tarn  we  the  cabn,  the  gale,  the  change,  the  tack. 
And  each  well  known  caprice  of  wave  and  wind ; 
Tarn  we  the  joys  and  sorrows  sailors  flnd, 
Coop'd  in  their  winged  sea-girt  citadel ; 
The  foul,  the  (kir,  the  contrary,  the  kind. 
As  breeses  rise  and  fidl  and  biUows  swell, 
nnon  some  jocund  mom — Io,landl  and  all  iswelL 

1  COoe  of  Lord  Bvron'f  chJef  delights  wu,  as  he  himself 
matm  In  one  of  hit  journals,  after  bathing  tn  tome  retired 
•poC,  to  tmt  himself  on  a  high  rock  above  the  tea,  and  there 
ranain  for  hours,  gazing  upon  the  sky  and  the  waters.  **  He 
led  the  life/*  says  Sir  B4«rton  Biydges,  •^as  he  wrote  the 
strain*,  of  a  tme  poet.  He  could  sleep,  and  very  (Vequently 
did  sleep,  wrapped  up  in  his  rough  great  coat,  on  the  hard 
boards  of  a  deck,  while  the  winds  and  the  waves  were  roaring 
rooBd  bim  on  every  side,  and  could  subsist  on  a  crust  and  a 
flMS  of  water.  It  would  be  difficult  to  persuade  me,  that  he 
who  is  a  coxcomb  in  his  manners,  and  artificial  in  his  habits 
of  life,  eoald  write  good  poetry.*.*] 

*  Gosa  is  said  to  bare  been  the  island  of  Calypso ["  The 

Idratity  of  the  habitation  assigned  by  poeu  to  the  nymph 
CsJmo,  has  occasioned  much  discussion  and  variety  of 
ooirooa.  Some  place  it  at  Malta,  and  some  at  Gosa.**  — 
Hoare's  Classical  Toar.D 

*  C^ or  an  aocoimt  of  this  accomplished  but  eccentric  lady. 


& 


XXIX. 
But  not  in  silence  pass  CaIypso*s  isles,  * 
The  sister  tenants  of  the  middle  deep ; 
There  for  the  weary  still  a  haven  smiles. 
Though  the  fair  goddess  long  hath  ceased  to  weep. 
And  o*er  her  clifb  a  fruitless  watch  to  keep 
For  him  who  dared  prefer  a  mortal  bride : 
Here,  too,  his  boy  essay'd  the  dreadful  leap 
Stem  Mentor  urged  from  high  to  yonder  tide ; 

While  thus  of  both  bereft,  the  nymph-queen  doubly 
sighed. 

XXX. 
Her  reign  is  past,  her  gentle  glories  gone : 
But  trust  not  this ;  too  easy  youth,  beware  ! 
A  mortal  sovereign  holds  her  dangerous  throne. 
And  thou  may'st  find  a  new  Calypso  there. 
Sweet  Florence  1  could  another  ever  share 
This  wayward,  lovdess  heart,  it  would  be  thine : 
But  check*d  by  every  tie,  I  may  not  dare 
To  cast  a  worthless  ofiisring  at  thy  shrine. 

Nor  ask  so  dear  a  breast  to  feel  one  pahg  for  mine. 

XXXI. 

Thus  Harold  deemed,  as  on  that  lady's  eye 
He  look*d,  and  met  its  beam  without  a  thought. 
Save  Admiration  glancing  harmless  by  : 
Love  kept  aloof,  albeit  not  far  remote, 
l¥ho  knew  his  votary  often  lost  and  caught, 
But  knew  him  as  his  worshipper  no  more. 
And  ne'er  again  the  boy  his  bosom  sought: 
Since  now  he  vainly  urged  him  to  adore. 
Well  deem'd  the  little  God  his  ancient  sway  was  o'er. 

XXXII. 
Fair  Florence  '  foimd,  in  sooth  with  some  amaze. 
One  who,  *t  was  said,  still  sigh'd  to  all  he  saw, 
Withstand,  unmoved,  the  lustre  of  her  gaze. 
Which  others  hail'd  with  real  or  n^ic  awe,  [law ; 
Their  hope,  their  doom,  their  {punishment,  their 
All  that  gay  Beauty  fh>m  her  boQdsmen  claims : 
And  much  she  marvell'd  that  a  youth  so  raw 
Nor  felt,  nor  felgn'd  at  least,  the  oft^told  flames, 
Which,  though  sometimes  they  firown,  yet  rarely  anger 
dames. 

xxxin. 

Little  knew  she  that  seeming  marble  heart. 
Now  mask'd  in  silence  or  withheld  by  pride. 
Was  not  unskilful  in  the  spoiler's  art,^ 
And  spread  its  snares  licentious  far  and  wide ;  A 
Nor  ftom  the  base  pursuit  had  tum'd  aside. 
As  long  as  aught  was  worthy  to  pursue : 
But  Harold  on  such  arts  no  more  relied ; 
And  had  he  doted  on  those  eyes  so  blue, 
Tet  never  would  he  join  the  lover's  whining  crew. 

whose  acquaintance  the  poet  formed  at  Malta,  see  Miscel- 
laneous Poems,  September,  1809,  **  To  Florence.**  "  In  one 
so  imaginative  as  Lord  Bjron,  who,  while  he  infused  so  much 
of  his  life  into  his  poetry,  mingled  also  not  a  little  of  poetry 
with  his  life,  it  is  difficult,"  says  Moore,  'Mn  unravelling  the 
texture  of  his  feelings,  to  distinguish  at  all  times  between  the 
fanclAil  and  the  real  His  description  here,  for  Instance,  of 
the  unmoved  and  '  loveless  heart,'  with  which  be  contem- 
plated even  the  charms  of  this  attractive  person,  is  wholly  at 
variance  with  the  statemenrs  in  many  of  his  letters ;  and, 
above  all,  with  one  of  the  most  graceful  of  his  lesser  poems, 
addressed  to  this  same  lady,  during  a  thunder-storm  on  his 
road  to  Zitsa.'*3 

*  [Against  this  line  it  Is  sufficient  to  set  the  poet's  own  de- 
claration, in  1821 :  —  **  I  am  not  a  Joseph,  nor  a  Sdpio,  but 
I  can  safely  affirm,  that  I  never  in  my  life  seduced  any 
woman  "3 

s  [**  We  have  here  another  Instance  of  his  propensity  to 
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XXXIV. 

Not  much  he  kens,  I  ween,  of  woman's  breast, 
Who  thinks  that  wanton  thing  is  won  by  sighs ; 
What  careth  she  for  hearts  when  once  possess'd  ? 
Do  proper  homage  to  thine  idoVs  eyes ; 
But  not  too  humbly,  or  she  will  despise 
Thee  and  thy  suit,  though  told  in  moving  tropes; 
Disguise  ev'n  tenderness,  if  thou  art  wise ; 
Brisk  Confidence '  still  best  with  woman  copes; 
Pique  her  and  soothe  In  turn,  soon  Passion  crowns  thy 
hopes. 

XXXV. 

*T  Is  an  old  lesson ;  Time  approves  it  true. 
And  those  who  know  it  best,  deplore  it  most ; 
When  all  is  won  that  all  desire  to  woo, 
The  paltry  prize  is  hardly  worth  the  cost : 
Youth  wasted,  minds  degraded,  honour  lost. 
These  are  thy  fhiits,  successful  Passion !  these  I 
If,  kindly  cruel,  early  Hope  is  crost, 
Still  to  the  last  it  rankles,  a  disease. 
Not  to  be  cured  when  Love  itself  forgets  to  please. 

XXXVL 
Away  I  nor  let  me  loiter  in  my  song, 
For  we  have  many  a  mountain-path  to  tread, 
And  many  a  varied  shore  to  sail  along. 
By  pensive  Sadness,  not  by  Fiction,  led  — 
Climes,  fair  withal  as  ever  mortal  head 
Imagined  in  its  little  schemes  of  thought ; 
Or  e'er  in  new  Utopias  were  ared. 
To  teach  man  what  he  might  be,  or  he  ought ; 
If  that  corrupted  thing  could  ever  such  be  taught 

xxxvn. 

Dear  Nature  is  the  kindest  mother  still, 
Though  alway  changing,  in  her  aspect  mild; 
From  her  bare  bosom  let  me  take  my  fill, 
Her  never- wean 'd,  though  not  her  favour 'd  child. 
Oh  I  she  is  fiiirest  in  her  features  wild. 
Where  nothing  polish'd  dares  pollute  her  path : 
To  me  by  day  or  night  she  ever  smiled, 
Though  I  have  mark'd  her  when  none  other  hath. 
And  sought  her  more  and  more,  and  loved  her  best 
in  wrath. 

xxxvm. 

Land  of  Albania !  where  Iskander  rose. 
Theme  of  the  young,  and  beacon  of  the  wise, 
And  he  his  namesake,  whose  of(>balfled  foes 
Shrunk  from  his  deeds  of  chivalrous  emprixe : 
Land  of  Albania  ^  I  let  me  bend  mine  eyes 
On  thee,  thou  rugged  nurse  of  savage  men  I 
The  cross  descends,  thy  minarets  arise. 
And  the  pale  crescent  sparkles  in  the  glen. 
Through  many  a  cypress  grove  within  each  city's  ken. 

■elf-inIsreprM«QUt!on.  Howerer  ffreat  might  hxre  been  the 
irreguUritiet  of  his  rollege  life,  tucn  phrases  as  *  the  spoiler's 
art,*  and  *  spreading  ssares,'  were  in  no  wise  applicable  to 
them."-  Mooaa.] 

1  p*  Brisk  Impudence.'*  ftc.  —  &f  5.] 

s  See  Appendix  to  this  Canto,  Note  [B]. 

»  IthaoL  _  ["  Sept.  84th,"  sajrs  Mr.  Hobhouse,  **  we  were 
in  the  channel,  with  Ithaca,  then  in  the  hands  of  the  French, 
to  the  west  of  us.  We  were  close  to  it,  and  saw  a  few  shruta« 
on  a  brown  heathy  land,  two  little  towns  In  the  hills,  scat- 
tered amongst  trees,  and  a  windmill  or  two,  with  a  tower  on 
the  heights.  That  Ithaca  was  not  rery  strongly  garrisoned, 
you  will  ea»llv  believe,  when  1  tell,  that  a  month  afterwards, 
when  the  Ionian  Islands  were  iuTestcd  by  a  British  squadron, 
ft  wu  surrendered  into  the  hands  of  a  sergeant  and  seren 
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XXXIX. 

Childe  Harold  sail'd,  and  passed  the  barren  spot, 
>Vhere  sad  Penelope  o'erlook'd  the  wave ;  > 
And  onward  view'd  the  mount,  not  yet  forgotf 
The  lover's  refuge,  and  the  Lesbian's  grave. 
Dark  Sappho  1  could  not  verse  immortal  save 
-  That  breast  Imbued  with  such  immortal  fire  ? 
Could  she  not  live  who  life  eternal  gave  ? 
If  life  eternal  may  await  the  lyre. 
That  only  Heaven  to  which  Earth's  children  may  aspire. 

XL. 
'Twas  on  a  Grecian  autumn's  gentle  eve 
Childe  Harold  hail'd  Leucadia's  cape  a&r ;  * 
A  spot  he  long'd  to  see,  nor  cared  to  leave : 
Oft  did  he  mark  the  scenes  of  vanish'd  war, 
Actium,  Lepanto,  fatal  Trafalgar ;  ^ 
Mark  them  unmoved,  for  he  would  not  delight 
(Bom  beneath  some  remote  inglorious  star) 
In  themes  of  bloody  fray,  or  gallant  fight,   [wight 
But  loathed  the  bravo's  trade,  and  laughed  at  martial 

XLL 

But  when  he  saw  the  evening  star  above 
Leucadia's  far-prqjecting  rock  of  woe. 
And  hail'd  the  last  resort  of  fruitless  love. 
He  felt,  or  deem'd  he  felt,  no  common  glow : 
And  as  the  stately  vessel  glided  slow 
Beneath  the  shadow  of  that  ancient  mount. 
He  watch'd  the  billows'  melancholy  flow. 
And,  sunk  albeit  in  thought  as  he  was  wont. 
More  placid  seem'd  his  eye,  and  smooth  his  pallid 
front* 

XLEL 
Mom  dawns ;  and  with  it  stem  Albania's  hills, 
Dark  Suli's  rocks,  and  Pindus*  inland  peak, 
Robed  half  in  mist,  bedew'd  with  snowy  rills, 
Array'd  in  many  a  dun  and  purple  strudc. 
Arise  ;  and,  as  the  clouds  along  them  break. 
Disclose  the  dwelling  of  the  mountaineer : 
Here  roams  the  wolf,  the  eagle  whets  his  beak. 
Birds,  beasts  of  prey,  and  wilder  men  appear,  [year. 
And  gathering  storms  aroimd  convulse  the  closing 

XLm. 
Now  Harold  felt  himself  at  length  alone. 
And  bade  to  Christian,  tongues  a  long  adieu ; 
Now  he  adventured  on  a  shore  unknown. 
Which  all  admire,  but  many  dread  to  view : 
His  breast  was  arm'd  'gainst  fate,  his  wants  were  few ; 
Peril  he  sought  not,  but  ne'er  shrank  to  meet : 
The  scene  was  savage,  but  the  scene  was  new ; 
This  made  the  ceaseless  toil  of  travel  sweet  [heat 
Beat  back  keen  winter's  blast,  and  welcomed  summer's 

men  "  For  a  Tery  curious  account  of  the  state  of  the  kingdom 
of  Ulysses  in  181G,  see  Williams's  l>avels,  vol.  ii.  p.  427.J 

*  Leucadia,  now  Santa  Maura.  From  the  promontory  (the 
LoTer's  Leap)  Sappho  is  said  to  have  thrown  herself. — 
[>*  Sept  'iSth,  we  doubled  the  promontory  of  Santa  Maura, 
and  saw  the  precipice  which  the  fate  of  Sappho,  the  poKry 
of  Orid,  and  the  rocks  so  formidable  to  the  ancient  mariners, 
have  made  for  ever  memorable."  —  Hobhuusb.] 

>  Actium  and  Trafalgar  need  no  further  mention.  I^m* 
battle  of  Lepanto,  equally  bloody  and  considerable,  but  Irss 
known,  was  fought  in  the  Gulf  of  Patras.  Here  the  author 
of  Don  Quixote  lost  his  left  hand. 

*  Q**  And  roused  him  more  f^om  thought  than  he  was  wont 

While  Pleasure  almost  seemed  to  smooth  hii  placid 
fhmt"— MS.] 
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XLIV. 
Here  the  red  crom,  for  still  the  cross  is  here. 
Though  sadly  scoflTd  at  by  the  circumcised, 
Forgets  that  pride  to  pamper*d  priesthood  dear ; 
Chnrchman  and  Totary  alike  despised. 
Foal  Superstition  I  howsoe'er  disguised. 
Idol,  saint,  Tirgin,  prophet,  crescent,  cross. 
For  whatsoever  symbol  thou  art  prised. 
Thou  sacerdotal  gain,  but  general  loss  I 
Who  from  true  irorship^s  gold  can  separate  thy  dross  ? 

XLV. 
Amfanda*s  gulf  behold,  where  once  was  lost 
A  worid  for  woman,  lovely,  harmless  thing  ! 
In  yonder  rippling  bay,  their  naval  host 
Did  many  a  Boman  chief  and  Asian  king  i 
To  doubtftd  conflict,  certain  slaughter  bring : 
Look  where  the  second  Cesar's  trophies  rose  !  ^ 
Now,  like  the  hands  that  reared  them,  withering ; 
Imperial  anarchs,  doubling  human  woes  ! 
Gob  !  was  thy  globe  ordain'd  for  such  to  win  and  lose  ? 


XLVL 
Tfom  the  daik  barriers  of  that  rugged  dime, 
£v*n  to  the  centre  of  IUyria*s  vales, 
Childe  Harold  pass'd  o*er  many  a  mount  sublime. 
Through  lands  scarce  noticed  in  historic  tales ; 
Tet  In  fsmcd  Attica  such  lovely  dales 
Ale  rarely  seen ;  nor  can  feir  Tempe  boast 
A  charm  they  know  not ;  loved  Parnassus  fdls. 
Though  classic  ground  and  consecrated  most, 
TV>  match  some  spots  that  lurk  within  tbis  lowering 


xLvn. 

He  passM  bleak  Pindus,  Acherusia's  lake,  s 
And  left  the  primal  dty  of  the  land. 
And  onwards  did  his  ftxrther  journey  take 
To  greet  Albania's  chiefs,  whose  dread  command 
Is  lawless  law ;  for  with  a  bloody  hand 
He  sways  a  nation,  turtiulent  and  bold : 
Tet  here  and  there  some  daring  mountain-band 
Disdain  his  power,  and  from  their  rocky  hold 
Hml  their  defiance  far,  nor  yield,  unless  to  gold.^ 

I  It  Is  Mid,  that,  on  the  dsy  prerlous  to  Che  battle  of 
AeCinnB,  Antony  had  thirtaen  kings  at  hit  Ictm.  —  [**  To- 
dif  "  (Nov.  ISl),  **  I  law  the  renaint  of  the  town  of  Actium, 
■rar  wfalcfa  Antony  lo«t  the  world,  In  a  small  bar,  where  two 
frigiiica  eootd  hanilj  manoeuvre:  a  broken  wall  if  the  sole 
reauMat.  On  another  part  of  the  gulf  stand  the  ruins  of 
KteoBolls,  baOt  by  Augustus,  in  honour  of  his  Tictory.**  — 
JjardBfrom  to  kit  Mother,  1809] 

*  NIrapoUa,  whose  ruins  are  most  eztenalTe,  is  at  some 
distancr  from  Actium,  where  the  wall  of  the  Hippodrome 
MBTlves  in  a  lev  fhuments.  These  ruins  are  large  masses 
of  briekwiMrk,  the  bricks  of  which  are  Joined  by  interstices 
of  mortar,  as  large  as  the  brldu  themselTes,  and  equally 
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s  Aeoording  to  PonqueviUe,  the  lake  of  Yanina :  but  Fou- 
^irrilto  Is  alwajrs  out. 

•  The  eelalMmted  Alt  Pacha.  Of  this  extraordinary  man 
there  b  an  incorrect  account  in  PouqueTlUe's  Travels.  —  [**  I 
left  Malta  In  the  Spider  brigM>f.war,  on  the  81st  of  September, 
and  asrlTed  la  eight  dafs  at  Preresa.  I  thence  have  traversed 
the  loterlor  of  tne jprovlnoe  of  Albania,  on  a  visit  to  the 
PScha,  as  fhr  aa  Tepaleen,  his  highness's  country  palace, 
where  I  stayed  three  days.  The  name  of  the  Pacha  is  All, 
and  be  la  eoosldered  a  man  at  the  first  abilities  :  he  governs 
the  whole  of  Albania  (the  ancient  lllyricnm),  Epirus,  and 
pnt  of  Macedonia.** ~  ir.  to  his  Mother.'] 

•  Five  thousand  SnlioCes,  among  the  rocks  and  in  the  castle 
of  Sou,  withstood  thirty  thousand  Albanians  fcnr  eighteen 
years ;  the  castle  at  last  was  taken  by  bribery.  In  this  contest 
there  were  several  acta  perfbrmed  not  unworthy  of  the  better 
dwsofGraaoeu 

•  Iha  ooBvcnt  and  village  of  Zitsa  are  four  hours*  Journey 
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xLvm. 

Monastic  Zitsa  (^  1  fh)m  thy  shady  brow, 
Thou  small,  but  faYour'd  spot  of  holy  ground  t 
Where'er  we  gaxe,  around,  above,  below, 
What  rainbow  tints,  what  magic  charms  are  found  I 
Bock,  river,  forest,  mountain,  all  abound. 
And  bluest  skies  that  harmonise  the  whole  : 
Beneath,  the  distant  torrent*s  rushing  soimd 
Tells  where  the  Tolumed  cataract  doth  roll 
Between  those  banging  rocks,  that  shock  yet  please 
.the  souL  ' 

XLIX. 
Amidst  the  grove  that  crowns  yon  tufted  hill. 
Which,  were  it  not  toir  many  a  mountain  nigh 
Bising  in  lofty  ranks,  and  loftier  still. 
Might  well  itself  be  deera*d  of  dignity. 
The  convent's  white  walls  glisten  fair  on  high : 
Here  dwells  the  caloyer  7,  nor  rude  is  he. 
Nor  niggard  of  his  cheer ;  the  passer  by 
Is  welcome  still ;  nor  heedless  will  he  flee 
From  hence,  if  he  delight  kind  Nature's  sheen  to  see. 

Here  in  the  sultriest  season  let  him  rest. 
Fresh  is  the  green  beneath  those  aged  trees ; 
Here  winds  of  gentlest  wing  will  &n  his  breast. 
From  heaven  itself  he  may  inhale  the  breeze : 
The  plain  is  fiir  beneath  —  oh  I  let  him  seize 
Pure  pleasure  while  he  can ;  the  scorching  ray 
Here  pierceth  not,  impregnate  with  disease  : 
Then  let  his  length  the  loitering  pilgrim  lay, 
And  gaze,  untired,  the  mom,  the  noon,  the  eve  away. 

LL 

Dusky  and  huge,  enlaiging  on  the  sight. 
Nature's  volcanic  amphitheatre,* 
Chinuera's  alps  extend  flnom  left  to  right : 
Beneath,  a  living  valley  seems  to  stir ;  [flr 

Flocks  play,  trees  wave,  streams  flow,  the  mountain- 
Nodding  above ;  behold  black  Acheron !  9 
Once  consecrated  to  the  sepulchre. 
Pluto !  if  this  be  hell  I  look  upon,  [none,  lo 

Close  shamed  Elysium's  gates,  my  shade  shall  seek  for 

from  Joennina,  or  Yanina,  the  capital  of  the  Pachalick.  In  the 
valley  the  river  Kalaraas  (once  the  Acheron)  flows,  and,  not 
tu  from  Zitsa,  forms  a  fine  cataract.  The  situation  is  per. 
haps  the  finest  in  Greece,  though  the  approach  to  Delvinachi 
and  parts  of  Acamania  and  ^toUa  may  contest  the  palm. 
Delphi,  Parnassus,  and,  in  Attica,  even  Cape  Colonna  and 
Port  IU^>hti,  are  very  inferior ;  as  also  eve^j  scene  in  Ionia, 
or  the  Iroad  :  I  am  almost  Inclined  to  add  the  approach  to 
Constantinople ;  but,  from  the  dilfrrent  features  or  the  last, 
a  comparison  can  hardly  be  made.  [**  Zitsa,'*  says  the  poet's 
companion,  **  Is  a  village  inhabited  by  Greek  peasants.  Per* 
haps  there  is  not  in  the  world  a  more  romantic  prospect  than 
that  which  is  viewed  from  the  summit  of  the  hlU.  The  fore- 
ground is  a  gentle  declivity,  terminating  on  every  side  in  an 
extensive  landscape  of  green  hills  anti  dale,  enriched  with 
vineyards,  and  dotted  with  frequent  flocks."! 

'  The  Greek  monks  are  so  called.  —  [**  We  went  into  the 
monastery,"  savs  Mr.  Hobhouse,  **  after  some  parley  with 
one  of  the  monks,  through  a  small  door  plated  with  iron,  on 
which  the  marks  of  violence  were  verr  apparent,  and  which, 
brfore  the  country  had  been  tranquillisea  under  the  powerful 
government  of  All,  had  been  battered  in  vain  by  the  troops 
of  robbers  then,  by  turns,  infesting  every  district.  The  prior, 
a  humble,  mefdi-mannered  man,  entertained  us  in  a  warm 
chamber  with  grapes,  and  a  pleasant  white  wine,  not  trodden 
out,  as  he  told  us,  by  the  feet,  but  prnsed  from  the  grape  by 
the  hand;  and  we  were  so  well  pleased  with  every  thing 
about  us,  that  we  agreed  to  lodge  with  him  on  our  return 
from  the  Visier."] 

*  The  Chimariot  mountains  appear  to  have  been  volcanic. 

•  Now  called  Kalamas. 

M  I**  Keep  heaven  for  better  souls,  my  shade,"  Ac.  —  MS.] 
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BYRON'S  WORKS. 


CANTO  II. 


LIL 
Ne  dty*8  towers  pollute  the  lovely  view ; 
Unseen  is  Tanina,  though  not  remote, 
Vell'd  by  the  screen  of  hills :  here  men  are  few. 
Scanty  the  hamlet,  rare  the  lonely  cot ; 
But,  peering  down  each  precipice,  the  goat 
Browseth ;  and,  pensive  o'er  his  scatter'd  flock. 
The  little  shepherd  in  his  white  capote  i 
Doth  lean  his  boyish  form  along  the  rock. 
Or  in  his  cave  awaits  the  tempest's  short-lived  shock. 

Lm. 

Oh  !  where,  Dodona  I  is  thine  aged  grove. 
Prophetic  fount,  and  oracle  divine  ? 
What  valley  echoed  the  response  of  Jove  ? 
What  trace  remaineth  of  the  Thunderer's  shrine? 
All,  all  forgotten  —  and  shall  man  repine 
That  his  frail  bonds  to  fleeting  life  are  broke  ? 
Cease,  fool !  the  &te  of  gods  may  well  be  thine : 
Wouldst  thou  survive  the  marble  or  the  oak  ? 
When  nations,  tongues,  and  worlds  must  sink  beneath 
the  stroke ! 

LIV. 
Epirus'  bounds  recede,  and  mountains  fkll ; 
Tired  of  up-gazing  still,  the  wearied  eye 
Reposes  gladly  on  as  smooth  a  vale 
As  ever  Spring  yclad  in  grassy  die  : 
Ev*n  on  a  plain  no  humble  beauties  lie. 
Where  some  bold  river  breaks  the  long  expanse. 
And  woods  along  the  banks  are  waving  high. 
Whose  shadows  in  the  glassy  waters  dance. 
Or  with  the  moonbeam  sleep  in  midnight's  solemn 
trance. 

LV. 

The  sun  had  sunk  behind  vast  Toraerit,  * 
And  Laos  wide  and  fierce  came  roaring  by ;  ^ 
The  shades  of  wonted  night  were  gathering  yet, 
When,  down  the  steep  banks  winding  warily, 
Childe  Harold  saw,  like  meteors  in  the  sky, 
Tbe  glittering  minarets  of  Tepalen, 
Whose  waUa  o'erlook  the  stream ;  and  drawing  nigh. 
He  heard  the  busy  hum  of  warrior-men      [glen.  * 
Swelling  the  breeze  that  sigh'd  along  the  lengthening 

LVI. 
He  pass'd'the  sacred  Haram's  silent  tower. 
And  underneath  the  wide  overarching  gate 
Survey'd  the  dwelling  of  this  chief  of  power, 
Where  all  around  proclaim'd  his  high  estate. 

*  Albanese  cloak. 

s  Anc1in)tl]r  Mount  Toman». 

*  The  river  Laos  wai  full  at  the  time  the  author  passed  It ; 
and,  immediately  above  Tepaleen,  was  to  the  eye  as  wide  as 
the  Thames  at  Westminster  ;  at  least  in  the  opinion  of  the 
author  and  his  fellow-traveller.  In  the  summer  it  must  be 
much  narrower.  It  certainly  is  the  finest  river  In  the  Levant ; 
neither  Achelous,  Alphcus,  Acheron,  Scamander,nor  Cayster, 
approached  it  in  breadth  or  braiity. 

'r**  All  Pacha,  hearing  that  an  Englishman  of  rank  was  in 
hit  olominions,  left  orders,  in  Yanina,  with  the  commandant, 
to  provide  a  house,  and  supply  me  with  every  kind  of  neces- 
sary gratis.  I  rode  out  on  the  vixier's  horses,  and  saw  the 
palaces  of  himself  and  grandsons.  I  shall  never  forget  the 
singular  scene  on  entering  Tepaleen,  at  five  in  the  afternoon 
(Oct.  II.),  as  the  sun  was  going  down.  It  brought  to  my 
mind  (with  some  change  of  ifrMs,  however,)  Scott's  description 
of  Branksomc  Castle  in  his  Lay,  and  the  feudal  srstem.  The 
Albanians  in  their  dresses  (the  most  magnificent  m  the  world, 
oonsisUnt  of  a  long  white  kilt,  gold-worked  cloak,  crimson 
velvet  gold-laced  jarket  and  waistcoat,  silver^mounted  pistols 
and  daggers) ;  the  Tartars,  with  their  high  caps  ;  the  Turks 
in  their  vast  pelisses  and  turbans;  the  soldiers  and  black 
sIsTM  with  the  borsea,  Uw  former  fa  groopa,  in  an  immense 


©: 


Amidst  no  common  pomp  the  despot  sate, 
While  busy  preparation  shook  the  court, 
Slaves,  eimuchs,  soldiers,  guests,  and  santoni  wait ;    \ 
Within,  a  palace,  and  wiUiout,  a  fort : 
Here  men  of  every  dime  appear  to  make  retort 

Lvn.  , 

Sichly  caparison'd,  a  ready  row 
Of  armed  horse,  and  many  a  warlike  store. 
Circled  the  wide^ztending  court  below ; 
Above,  strange  groups  adorn 'd  the  corridore ; 
And  oft-times  through  the  area's  echoing  door. 
Some  high-capp'd  Tartar  spurr'd  his  steed  away : 
The  Turk,  the  Greek,  the  Albanian,  and  the  Moor, 
Here  mingled  in  their  many-hued  array,    [of  day. 
While  the  deep  war-drum's  sound  announced  the  close 

Lvm. 

The  wild  Albanian  kirtlcd  to  his  knee. 
With  shawl-girt  head  and  ornamented  gun. 
And  gold-erobroider'd  garments,  fair  to  see : 
The  crimson-scarfed  men  of  Macedon ; 
The  Delhi  with  his  cap  of  terror  on. 
And  crooked  glaive^  tht  lively,  supple  Greek ; 
And  swarthy  Nubia's  mutilated  son  ; 
The  bearded  Turk,  that  rarely  deigns  to  speak. 
Master  of  all  around,  too  potent  to  be  meek, 

LIX. 
Are  mix*d  conspicuous :  some  recline  in  groups, 
Scanning  the  motley  scene  that  varies  round ; 
There  some  grave  Moslem  to  devotion  stoops. 
And  some  that  smoke,  and  some  that  play,  are  found ; 
Here  the  Albanian  proudly  treads  the  ground ; 
Half- whispering  there  the  Greek  is  heard  to  prate ; 
Hark  I  from  the  mosque  the  nightly  solemn  sound. 
The  Muezzin's  call  doth  shake  the  minaret, 
**  There  is  no  god  but  God  I  —to  prayer  —  lo  I  God 
is  great !"  * 

LX. 
Just  at  this  season  Ramazani's  fast  ^ 
Through  the  long  day  its  penance  did  maintain : 
But  when  the  lingering  twilight  hour  was  past. 
Bevel  and  feast  assumed  the  rule  again : 
Now  all  was  bustle,  and  the  menial  train 
Prepared  and  spread  the  plenteous  board  within ; 
The  vacant  gallery  now  seem'd  made  in  vain. 
But  from  the  chambers  came  the  mingling  din. 
As  page  and  slave  anon  were  passing  out  and  in. 

large  open  gallery  in  front  of  the  palace,  the  latter  placed  in 
a  kind  of  cloister  below  it ;  two  hundred  steeds  ready  capa. 
rtsoned  to  move  in  a  moment ;  couriers  entering  or  passing 
out  with  despatches ;  the  kettle-drums  beating  ;  boys  calling 
the  hour  from  the  minaret  of  the  mosque  ;  —  altogether,  witii 
the  singular  appearance  of  the  building  itself,  formed  a  new 
and  delTehtftal  spectacle  to  a  stranger.  I  was  conducted  to  a 
very  handsome  apartment,  and  nn-  heAlth  Inquired  after  by 
the  vizier's  secretary,  *  k  la  mode  Turque.' "  —  B.  LeUfrs."} 

*  [**  On  our  arrival  at  Tepaleen.  we  were  lodged  in  the 
palace.  During  the  night,  we  were  disturt>ed  bv  the  per^ 
petual  carousal  which  seemed  to  be  kept  up  in  the  gallery, 
and  by  the  drum,  and  the  voice  of  the '  Muexsin,*  or  chanter, 
calling  the  Turks  to  prayers  from  tlie  minaret  or  the  mosck 
attached  to  the  palace.  The  chanter  was  a  boy,  and  he  sang 
out  his  hymn  in  a  sort  of  loud  melancholy  recitative.  He 
was  a  long  time  repeating  the  purport  of  these  few  words : 
*  God  most  high  1  1  bear  witness,  that  there  is  no  god  but 
God,  and  Mahomet  is  his  prophet :  come  to  prayer ;  come  to 
the  asylum  of  salvation .  great  God  1  there  is  no  god  but 
God!*"  — Hobbousb]  ' 

*  ["  We  were  a  little  unfortunate  in  the  time  we  chose  for 
travelling,  for  it  was  during  the  Ramaian,  or  Turkish  Lent, 
which  fdl  this  year  In  October,  and  was  bailed  al  the  riainf 
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OAVTO  IX. 


CHILDE  HAROLD'S  PILGRIMAGE. 
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LXL 
Here  woman's  roke  is  never  heard :  apart. 
And  scaice  permitted,  guarded,  veil*d,  to  move, 
She  yields  to  one  her  person  and  her  heart. 
Turned  to  her  cage,  nor  feels  a  wish  to  rove : 
For,  not  unhappy  in  her  master's  love. 
And  joyfiil  In  a  mother's  gentlest  cares, 
BiRst  cares !  all  other  feelings  fer  above  I 
Hersdf  more  sweetly  rears  the  babe  she  bears, 
Who  never  quits  the  breast,  no  meaner  passion  shares. 

LXIL 
In  maitle-pBved  pavilion,  where  a  spring 
Of  living  water  from,  the  centre  rose, 
yfhaae  bubbling  did  a  genial  fireshness  fling. 
And  aoft  voluptuous  couches  breathed  repose, 
Axi  reclined,  a  man  of  war  and  woes :  ^ 
Tet  in  his  lineaments  ye  cannot  trace. 
While  Gentleness  her  ndlder  radiance  throws 
Akmg  that  aged  vrnenble  fece. 
The  deeds  that  lurk  beneath,  and  stain  him  with 
disgrsce. 

LXni. 
It  b  not  that  yon  hoary  lengthening  beard 
in  salts  the  passions  which  belong  to  youth :  * 
Love  conquers  age  —  so  Haflz  hath  averr'd. 
So  sings  the  Teian,  and  he  sings  in  sooth  — 
But  crimes  that  scorn  the  tender  voice  of  ruth, 
Beseeming  all  men  ill,  but  most  the  man 
In  years,  have  mark'd  him  with  a  tiger's  tooth : 
Blood  follows  blood,  and,  through  their  mortal  span. 
In  Uoodier  acts  conclude  those  who  with  blood  began.' 

LXIV. 
*Kid  many  things  most  new  to  ear  and  eye 
The  pilgrim  rested  here  his  weary  feet. 
And  gased  around  on  Moslem  luxury,  ^ 
Tin  quickly  wearied  with  that  spacious  seat 
Of  Wealth  and  Wantonness,  the  choice  retreat 
Of  sated  Grandeur  from  the  city's  noise : 
And  were  it  humbler  it  in  sooth  were  sweet ; 
Bat  Fteace  abhorreth  artlflcial  joys. 
And  Fleuore,  leagued  with  Fomp,  the  lest  of  both 
destroys. 


mooo.  on  ttie  erening  of  the  Sth,  1^  ereiy  demon, 
of  joy :  but  although,  during  this  month,  the  stricteft 
cc  Ift  obierved  in  Cne  daytime,  yet  with  the  letting  of 
d»r  RID  the  feaitlnc  commencefl  :  then  ii  the  time  forpaying 
aad  receiving  tisits,  and  for  the  amusements  of  Turkey, 
|iiipfMC«alM>wa,  JoQ^len,  dancers,  and  story-tellers."  —  Hoa- 

I  p  Co  the  ISth,  I  was  introduced  to  Ali  Pacha.  I  was 
Jit  If  d  in  a  full  suit  of  staiT  uniform,  with  a  very  magnificent 
aabre,  ftc  The  vliier  recelred  me  in  a  large  room  paved 
with  martkle ;  a  fountain  was  playing  in  the  centre ;  the 
apartment  was  surrounded  by  scarlet  ottomans.  He  received 
n»e  aCaiMling,  a  wonderful  compliment  from  a  Mussulman, 
and  made  me  sit  down  on  his  right  hand.  His  first  question 
was,  why,  at  so  early  an  age,  f  left  my  country?  He  then 
said,  the  English  minister.  Captain  Leake,  haa  told  him  I 
wmM  of  a  great  family,  and  desired  his  respects  to  my  mother; 
whi«!i  I  now,  in  the  name  of  AU  Pacha,  present  to  you.  He 
said  be  was  certain  I  was  a  man  of  birth,  because  I  nad  unall 
can.  cnrling  hair,  and  little  white  hands.  He  told  me  to 
eensider  bin  aa  a  father  whilst  I  was  in  Turkey,  and  said  he 
looked  on  me  as  his  own  son.  Indeed,  he  treated  me  like  a 
dIOd,  sending  me  almonds  and  sugared  sherbet,  fruit,  and 
swiimimefi.  twenty  times  a  day.  I  then  after  coffee  and  pipes 
ntind."* — B.  to  Ms  Mother.^ 
•JT*  Delights  to  mingle  with  the  lip  of  youth."—  MS.] 
Tmt  Hobbonse  describes  the  vixler  as  '*  h  short  man, 
shoot  five  fiset  five  inches  In  height,  and  very  fiit ;  possessing 
a  yefy  pleasing  face,  fair  and  roimd,  with  blue  quick  eves,  not 
at  aiTactded  into  a  Turkish  sravity."  Dr.  Holland  happily 
the  spirit  whlcfa  larked  under  Ali*s  usual  exterior, 


LXV. 
Fieree  are  Albania's  children,  yet  they  lack 
Not  virtues,  were  those  virtues  more  mature. 
Where  is  the  foe  that  ever  saw  their  back  ? 
Who  can  so  well  the  toil  of  war  endure  ? 
Their  native  £utnesses  not  more  secure 
Than  they  in  doubtful  time  of  troublous  need : 
Their  wrath  how  deadly  I  but  their  friendship  sure, 
When  Gratitude  or  Valour  bids  them  bleed. 
Unshaken  rushing  on  where'er  their  chief  may  lead. 

LXVI. 
Childe  Harold  saw  them  in  their  chieftain's  tower. 
Thronging  to  war  in  splendour  and  success ; 
And  after  view'd  them,  when,  within  their  power, 
Himself  awhile  the  victim  of  distress ; 
That  saddening  hour  when  bad  men  hotlier  press : 
But  these  did  shelter  him  beneath  their  roof. 
When  less  barbarians  would  have  cheer'd  him  less. 
And  fellow-countrymen  have  stood  aloof  &  — 
In  aught  that  tries  the  heart  how  few  withstand  the 
proof  1 

Lxvn. 

It  chanced  that  adverse  winds  once  drove  his  bark 
Full  on  the  coast  of  Suli's  shaggy  shore, 
When  all  around  was  desolate  and  dark ; 
To  land  was  perilous,  to  sqjoum  more ; 
Tet  for  awhile  the  mariners  forbore. 
Dubious  to  trust  where  treachery  might  lurk : 
At  length  they  ventured  forth,  though  doubting  sore 
That  those  who  loathe  alike  the  Frank  and  Turk 
Might  once  again  renew  their  ancient  buteher-work. 

LXVm. 
Tain  f^ear  I  the  Suliotes  stretoh'd  the  welcome  hand, 
Led  them  o'er  rocks  and  past  the  dangerous  swamp. 
Kinder  than  polish'd  slaves  though  not  so  bland. 
And  piled  the  hearth,  and  wrung  their  garments 

damp. 
And  flU'd  the  bowl,  and  trimm'd  the  cheerful  lamp. 
And  spread  their  fiire ;  though  homely,  all  they  had : 
Such  conduct  bears  Philanthropy's  rare  stamp  — 
To  rest  the  weary  and  to  soothe  the  sad. 
Doth  lesson  happier  men,  and  shames  at  least  the  bad. 

to  "  the  fire  of  a  stove,  burning  fiercely  under  a  smooth  and 
polished  surface.'*  When  the  doctor  returned  from  Albania, 
m  1813,  he  brought  a  letter  from  the  Pacha  to  Lord  Byron. 
*•  It  is,"  says  the  poet, "  in  Latin,  and  begins  *  Excellentissime, 
neemm  Carissime,'  and  ends  about  a  gun  he  wants  made  for 
him.  He  tells  me  that,  last  spring,  he  took  a  town,  a  hostile 
town,  where,  forty-two  jrears  ago,  his  mother  and  sisters  were 
treated  as  Miss  Cunegunde  was  by  the  Bulgarian  cavalry. 
He  takes  the  town,  selects  all  the  survivors  of  the  exploit  — 
children,  grand-children,  &c,  to  the  tune  of  six  hundred, 
and  has  them  shot  before  his  face.  So  much  tor  *  dearest 
friend.*  "3 

3  TThe  fate  of  Ali  was  precisely  such  as  the  poet  antici> 
pated.    For  a  drcumstantial  account  of  his  assassination,  in 
February,  I8S2,  see  Walsh's  Journey.   His  head  was  sent  to 
Constantinople,  and  exhibited  at  the  gates  of  the  seraglia  As 
the  name  oiAIi  had  made  a  considerable  noise  in  EngUod,  In 
consequence  of  his  negotiations  with  Sir  Thomas  Malted,  and 
still  more,  perhaps,  these  stanzas  of  Lord  Byron,  a  merchant 
of  Constantinople  thought  it  would  be  no  bad  speculation  to 
purchase  the  head  and  consign  it  to  a  London  showman ;  but 
this  schema  was  defeated  by  the  piety  of  an  old  servant  of 
the  Pacha,  who  bribed  the  executioner  with  a  higher  price, 
and  bestowed  decent  sepulture  on  the  reUc.3 
«       [*«  Childe  Harold  with  the  chief  held  colloquy. 
Yet  what  ihey  spake  it  boots  not  to  repeat : 
Converse  may  little  charm  strange  ear  or  eyei 
Albeit  he  rested  on  that  spacious  seat 
Of  Moslem  luxury,"  &c MS.3 

ft  Alluding  to  the  wreckers  of  Cornwall. 
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LXIX. 

It  came  to  pass,  that  when  he  did  address 
Himself  to  quit  at  length  this  mountain-land. 
Combined  marauders  half-way  barr*d  egress, 
And  wasted  fiir  and  near  with  glaive  and  brand ; 
And  therefore  did  he  take  a  trusty  band 
To  traverse  Acamania*s  forest  wide, 
In  war  well  seasoned,  and  with  labours  tann*d. 
Till  he  did  greet  white  Achelous'  tide. 
And  from  his  further  bank  £tolia*s  wolds  espied. 

LXX. 

Where  lone  Utraikey  forms  its  circling  cove. 
And  weary  waves  retire  to  gleam  at  rest. 
How  brown  the  foliage  of  the  green  hiU's  grove. 
Nodding  at  midnight  o*er  the  calm  bay's  breast. 
As  winds  come  whispering  lightly  fh>m  the  west. 
Kissing,  not  ruffling,  the  blue  deep's  serene :  — 
Here  Harold  was  received  a  welcome  guest ; 
Nor  did  he  pass  unmoved  the  gentle  scene,  [glean. 
For  many  a  Joy  could  he  fh>m  Night's  soft  presence 

LXXL 
On  the  smooth  shore  the  night-fires  brightly  biased. 
The  feast  was  done,  the  red  wine  circling  fast,  ^ 
And  he  that  unawares  had  there  ygaxed 
With  gaping  wonderment  had  stared  aghast; 
For  ere  night's  midmost,  stillest  hour  was  past. 
The  native  revels  of  the  troop  began  ; 
Each  Palikar^  his  sabre  fhnn  him  cast. 
And  bounding  hand  in  hand,  man  link'd  to  man, 
TeUing  their  uncouth  diige,  long  daunced  the  kirtled 

clan.  3 

LXXIL 
Childe  Harold  at  a  little  distance  stood. 
And  view'd,  but  not  displeased,  the  revelrie, 
Nor  hated  harmless  mirth,  however  rude : 
In  sooth,  it  was  no  vulgar  sight  to  see 
Their  barbarous,  yet  their  not  indecent,  glee ; 
And,  as  the  flames  along  their  faces  gleam  *d. 
Their  gestures  nimble,  dark  eyes  flashing  free. 
The  long  wild  locks  that  to  their  girdles  stream'd. 
While  thus  in  concert  they  this  lay  half  sang,  half 

scream'd :  ^  — 

1. 
TAXBOuaoi !  Tambourgi  &  I  thy  larum  afar 
Gives  hope  to  the  valiant,  and  promise  of  war ; 
All  the  sons  of  the  mountains  arise  at  the  note, 
Chimariot,  Hlyrian,  and  dark  Suliote  !  ^ 

1  The  Albanian  MuMolmans  do  not  abstain  from  wine, 
and,  indeed,  very  few  of  the  others. 

*  Palikar,  thortened  when  addressed  to  a  single  person, 
fh>ni  n«Ajs«fi,  a  general  name  for  a  soldier  amongst  the 
Greeks  and  AlbaDese  who  speak  Romaic :  it  mean«,  properly, 
••a  lad." 

s  rThe  following  Is  Mr.  Hobhoase's  animated  description 
of  this  scene  :— "  In  the  evening  the  gates  were  secured,  and 
preparations  were  made  for  feeding  our  Albanians.  A  goat 
was  killed  and  roasted  whole,  and  four  fires  were  kindled  in 
the  yard,  round  which  the  soldiers  seated  themselves  in 
parties.  After  eating  and  drinking,  the  greatest  part  of  them 
assembled  round  the  largest  of  the  fires,  and,  whilst  ourselves 
and  the  elders  of  the  party  were  seated  on  the  ground,  danced 
round  the  blaze,  to  their  own  songs,  with  astonishing  energy. 
All  their  songs  were  relations  of  some  robbing  exploits.  One 
of  them,  which  detained  them  more  than  an  hour,  bejran 
thus :  — 'When  we  set  out  fhim  Parga,  there  were  sixty  of 
ut: '  then  came  the  burden  of  the  verse, — 
*  Robbers  all  at  Parga  ! 
Robbers  all  at  Parga  I ' 

'  Kkt^vttt  rtvf  Tltt^ym  ! 
KXlOrttt  W9rt  Tlu^yn  !  * 
and  as  they  roared  out  this  stave,  they  whirled  round  the  fire, 
dropped,  and  rebounded  from  their  knees,  and  again  whirled 
rouixl,  as  the  chorus  was  again  repeated.    The  rippling  of 


2. 

Oh  !  who  is  more  brave  than  a  dark  Suliote, 
In  his  snowy  camese  and  his  shaggy  capote  ? 
To  the  WK^  and  the  vulture  he  leaves  his  wild  flock, 
And  descends  to  the  plain  like  the  stream  firom  the  rock. 

3. 
Shall  the  sons  of  Chimari,  who  never  forgive 
The  fault  of  a  friend,  bid  an  enemy  live  ? 
Let  those  guns  so  unerring  such  vengeance  forego  ? 
What  mark  is  so  fidr  as  the  breast  of  a  foe  ? 

4. 
Macedonia  sends  forth  her  invincible  race ; 
For  a  time  they  abandon  the  cave  and  the  chase : 
But  those  scarfs  of  blood-red  shall  be  redder,  before 
The  sabre  is  sheathed  and  the  battle  is  o'er. 

5. 
Then  the  pirates  of  Parga  that  dwell  by  the  waves. 
And  teach  the  pale  Franks  what  it  is  to  be  slaves. 
Shall  leave  on  the  beach  the  long  galley  and  oar. 
And  track  to  his  covert  the  captive  on  shore. 

6. 

I  ask  not  the  pleasures  that  riches  supply, 
My  sabre  shall  win  what  the  feeble  must  buy ; 
Shall  win  the  young  bride  with  her  long  flowing  hair. 
And  many  a  maid  firom  her  mother  shall  tear. 

7. 
I  love  the  fair  &ce  of  the  maid  in  her  youth. 
Her  caresses  shall  lull  me,  her  music  shall  sooth  ; 
Let  her  bring  from  her  chamber  the  many-toned  lyre. 
And  sing  us  a  song  on  the  fall  of  her  sire. 

8. 
Bemember  the  moment  when  Previsa  fell,  7 
The  shrieks  of  the  conquer'd,  the  conquerors'  yell ; 
The  roofs  that  we  fired,  and  the  plunder  we  shared. 
The  wealthy  we  slaughter'd,  the  lovely  we  spared. 

9. 

I  talk  not  of  mercy,  I  talk  not  of  fear ; 
He  neither  must  know  who  would  serve  the  Yizier : 
Since  the  days  of  our  prophet  the  Crescent  ne'er  saw 
A  chief  ever  glorious  like  All  Pashaw. 

10. 
Dark  Muchtar  his  son  to  the  Danube  is  sped. 
Let  the  yellow-hair'd  s  Giaours »  view  his  horse-tail  ^o 
with  dread  [banks. 

When  his  Delhis  i^  come  dashing  in  blood  o'er  the 
How  few  shall  escape  from  the  Muscovite  ranks  J 

the  waves  upon  the  pebbly  margin  where  we  were  seated, 
filled  up  the  pauses  of  the  song  with  a  milder,  and  not  more 
monotonous  music  The  night  was  very  dark  ;  but,  by  the 
flashes  of  the  fires,  we  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  wooda,  the 
rocks,  and  the  lake,  which,  together  with  the  wild  appearance 
of  the  dancers,  presented  us  with  a  scene  that  would  have 
made  a  fine  picture  In  the  hands  of  such  an  artist  as  the 
author  of  the  Mysteries  of  Udoipho.  As  we  were  acquainted 
with  the  character  of  the  Albanians,  it  did  not  at  all  dimtnith 
our  pleasure  to  know,  that  every  one  of  our  guard  bad  been 
robbers,  and  some  of  them  a  very  short  time  before.  It  was 
eleven  o*clock  before  we  had  retired  to  our  room,  at  which 
time  the  Albanians,  wrapping  themselves  up  in  their  capotes, 
went  to  sleep  round  the  fires."] 

*  [For  a  specimen  of  the  Albanian  or  Amaout  dialect  of 
the  ulyric,  see  Appendix  to  this  Canto,  Note  [C].] 

'  Drummer. 

*  These  stanzas  are  partly  taken  fWnn  different  Albanese 
longs,  as  far  as  I  was  able  to  make  them  out  by  the  exposition 
of  the  Albanese  in  Romaic  and  Italian. 

7  It  was  taken  by  storm  tmrn  the  French. 

*  Yellow  is  the  epithet  given  to  the  Russians. 

*  Infidel. 

»  The  insignia  of  a  Pacha. 

11  Horsemen,  answering  to  our  forlorn  hope^ 
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11. 
Sellctir  I !  ttmlknthe  then  our  Ghtefs  scimitar : 
T^mbouigi !  thy  lanim  gives  promise  of  war. 
Te  mowntahM,  that  see  ns  descend  to  the  shore, 
aiall  viev  us  as  Ticton,  or  view  us  no  more  I 

Lxxm. 

¥9ii  Greece  I  sad  relic  of  departed  worth !  ^ 
Immortal,  though  no  more ;  though  fallen,  great ! 
Who  now  shall  lead  thy  scatter'd  children  forth. 
And  kmg  accustom*d  bondage  uncreate  ? 
Not  such  thy  sons  who  whllome  did  await. 
Hie  hopeless  warriors  of  a  willing  doom. 
In  bleak  Thermopyls^s  sepulchral  strait — • 
Oh  I  who  that  gallant  spirit  shall  resume. 
Leap firamEurotas' banks, and  call  thee  from  the  tomb? 

LXXIV. 

Spirit  of  Freedom  I  when  on  Phyle*s  brow  9 
Thou  sat*st  with  Thrasybulus  and  his  train, 
Cooldst  thou  forbode  the  dismal  hour  which  now 
Dtma  the  green  beauties  of  thine  Attic  plain  7 
5bt  thir^  tyrants  now  enforce  the  chain. 
But  every  carle  can  lord  it  o'er  thy  land ; 
Mar  rise  thy  sons,  but  idly  rail  in  vain, 
Trembling  beneath  the  scourge  of  Turkish  hand, 
Ynai  birth  till  death  enslaved;  in  word,  in  deed, 
immann'd. 

LXXV. 

In  an  save  Ibrm  alone,  how  changed  I  and  who 
That  marks  the  fire  still  sparkling  in  each  eye, 
Wlio  but  would  deem  their  bosoms  bum'd  anew 
With  thy  unquenched  beam,  lost  Liberty ! 
And  many  dieam  withal  the  hour  is  nigh 
That  gives  them  back  their  fathers*  heritage : 
For  Ibreign  arms  and  aid  they  fondly  sigh, 
Hot  solely  dare  encounter  hostile  rage,         [page. 
Or  tour  their  name  defiled  from  Slavery's  moumftil 


LXXVL 

Hereditary  bondsmen  I  know  ye  not 
Who  would  be  f^  themselves  must  strike  the  blow  ? 
By  their  right  arms  the  conquest  must  be  wrought  ? 
Win  Oaul  or  Muscovite  redress  ye  7  no  i 
True,  they  may  lay  your  proud  despoilers  low. 
Bat  not  for  you  will  Freedom's  altars  flame. 
Sfaadca  of  the  Helots !  triumph  o'er  your  foe  \ 
Greece  1  change  thy  lords,  thy  state  is  still  the  same ; 
Iliy  glorious  day  is  o'er,  but  not  thine  years  of  shame. 

'  Swovd-bever. 

<  See  Mime  Thoaghts  oo  the  preicnt  State  of  Greece  and 
Turker  ta  the  Appoidix  to  this  Canto,  NotM  [D]  nnd  [^3* 

'  Pfayle,  which  commandi  r  beantlftil  Tiew  of  Atheni,  baa 
■till  oooaiderable  remains  :  It  was  seized  by  Thrasybulus,  pre- 
Tions  to  the  expulsioo  of  the  Thirty. 

«  When  taken  br  the  Latins,  and  retained  for  sereral  years. 

*  Ueeca  and  Medina  were  taken  some  time  ago  by  the 
Wababee*.  a  sect  yearly  increasing. 

*  [Of  Constannnopie  Lord  Byron  sarSt— **  I  have  seen 
the  ruioa  of  AtbensJof  Ephesus,  and  l>elphi;  I  have  tra. 
wned  great  part  of  Turkey,  and  many  other  ports  of  Europe, 
and  scene  of  Asia :  but  I  never  beheld  a  work  of  nature  or  art 
which  yielded  an  impression  like  the  prospect  on  each  side, 
fr«m  the  Seren  Toirers  to  the  end  of  the  Golden  Horn.**] 

7  p  Fbe  view  of  Constantinople,**  says  Mr.  Rose,  ^  which 
appeared  intersected  by  groves  of  cypress  (for  such  is  the 
Atttof  its  great  burial-grounds  planted  with  these  trees),  its 
gilded  domes  and  minarets  reflecting  the  first  ravs  or  the 
son ;  the  deep  blue  sea  *  in  which  it  glassed  itself.*  and  that 
covered  with  bcautiftal  boats  and  barges  darting  in  every 


^ 


Lxxvn. 

The  dty  won  for  Allah  from  the  Giaour, 
The  Oiaour  fix)m  Othman's  race  again  may  wrest ; 
And  the  Serai's  impenetrable  tower 
Receive  the  fiery  Frank,  her  former  guest ;  ^ 
Or  Wahab's  rebel  brood,  who  dared  divest 
The  prophet's  ^  tomb  of  all  its  pious  spoil. 
May  wind  their  path  of  blood  along  the  West; 
But  ne'er  will  freedom  seek  this  &ted  soil. 
But  slave  succeed  to  slave  through  years  of  endless  toil. 

Lxxvm. 

Yet  mark  their  mirth  —  ere  lenten  days  begin, 
That  penance  which  their  holy  rites  prepare 
To  shrive  frxmi  man  his  weight  of  mortal  sin. 
By  daily  abstinence  and  nightly  prayer ; 
But  ere  his  sackcloth  garb  Repentance  wear. 
Some  days  of  joyaunce  are  decreed  to  all. 
To  take  of  pleasaunce  each  his  secret  share. 
In  motley  robe  to  dance  at  masking  ball. 
And  join  the  mimic  train  of  merry  CamivaL 

T.TTTT, 

And  whose  more  rife  with  merriment  than  thine. 
Oh  Stamboul  ^  I  once  the  empress  of  their  reign  ? 
Though  turbans  now  pollute  Sophia's  shrine. 
And  Greece  her  very  altars  eyes  in  vain : 
(Alas  !  her  woes  wUl  still  pervade  my  strain  I) 
Gay  were  her  minstrels  once,  for  f^  her  throng. 
All  felt  the  common  joy  they  now  must  feign. 
Nor  oft  I  've  seen  such  sight,  nor  heard  such  song, 
As  woo'd  the  eye,  and  thrill'd  the  Bosphorus  along.  7 

LXXX 

Loud  was  the  lightsome  tumult  on  the  shore. 
Oft  Music  changed,  but  never  ceased  her  tone. 
And  timely  echo'd  back  the  measured  oar, 
And  rippling  waters  made  a  pleasant  moan : 
The  Queen  of  tides  on  high  consenting  shone. 
And  when  a  transient  breexe  swept  o'er  the  wave, 
'T  vras,  as  if  darting  from  her  heavenly  throne, 
A  brighter  glance  her  form  reflected  gave,     [lave. 
Till  sparkling  billows  seem'd  to  Ught  the  bulks  they 

LXXXL 
GUmced  many  a  light  caique  along  the  foam. 
Danced  on  the  shore  the  daughters  of  the  land, 
Ne  thought  had  man  or  maid  of  rest  or  home. 
While  many  a  languid  eye  and  thrilling  hand 
Exchanged  the  look  few  bosoms  may  withstand. 
Or  gently  prest,  retum'd  the  pressing  still : 
Oh  Love  I  young  Love  1  bound  in  thy  rosy  band, 
Let  sage  or  cynic  prattle  as  he  will, 
These  hours,  and  only  these,  redeem  Life's  years  of  ill  I 

direction  in  perfect  silence,  amid  sea.fowI,  who  sat  at  rest 
upon  the  waters,  altogether  conveyed  such  an  impression  as 
I  had  never  received,  and  probably  never  shall  again  receive, 
fhmi  the  view  of  any  other  place.**  The  following  sonnet, 
by  the  same  author,  luu  been  so  often  quoted,  tha^  but  for 
its  exquisite  beauty,  we  should  not  liave  ventured  to  reprint 
it  here :  — 

**  A  glorious  form  thy  shining  city  wore, 
*Mid  cypress  thickets  of  perennial  green. 
With  minaret  and  golden  dome  between. 
While  thy  sea  softly  kiu'd  its  grassy  shore : 
Darting  acroM  whose  blue  expanse  was  seen 
Of  sculptured  barques  and  galleys  many  a  score ; 
Whence  noise  was  none  save  that  of  plashing  oar ; 
Kor  word  was  spoke,  to  break  the  calm  serene. 
Unheard  is  whlsker'd  boatman's  hail  or  joke ; 
Who,  mute  as  Sinbad's  man  of  copper,  rows, 
And  only  intermits  the  sturdy  stroke. 
When  fearless  gull  too  nigh  his  pinnace  goes. 

1,  hardly  conscious  if  I  dream  d  or  woke, 
Mark*d  tliat  strange  piece  of  action  and  repose.**^ 
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Lxxxn. 

Bat,  midst  the  thuong  in  ineny  maaquerade. 
Lurk  there  no  heart  i  that  throb  with  secret  pain. 
Even  through  the  closest  searment  half  betny'd  ? 
To  such  the  gentle  murmurs  of  the  main 
Seem  to  re-echo  all  they  mourn  in  vain ; 
To  such  the  gladness  of  the  gamesome  crowd 
Is  source  of  wayward  thought  and  stem  disdain : 
How  do  they  loathe  the  laughter  idly  loud. 
And  long  to  change  the  robe  of  revel  for  the  shroud ! 

LXXXIIL 
This  must  he  feel,  the  true-bom  son  of  Greece, 
If  Greece  one  true-bom  patriot  still  can  boast : 
Not  such  as  prate  of  war,  but  skulk  in  peace, 
The  bondsman's  peace,  who  sighs  for  aU  he  lost, 
Tet  with  smooth  smile  his  tyrant  can  accost. 
And  wield  the  slavish  sickle,  not  the  sword : 
Ah  I  Greece  I  they  love  thee  least  who  owe  thee  most ; 
Their  birth,  their  blood,  and  that  sublime  record 
Of  hero  sires,  who  shame  thy  now  degenerate  horde  1 

LXXXIV. 
When  riseth  Lacedsmon's  hardihood. 
When  Thebes  Epaminondas  rears  again, 
When  Athens*  children  are  with  hearts  endued, 
When  Grecian  mothers  shall  give  birth  to  men, 
Then  may'st  thou  be  restored ;  but  not  till  then. 
A  thousand  years  scarce  serve  to  form  a  state ; 
An  hour  may  lay  it  in  the  dust :  and  when 
Can  man  its  shatter'd  splendour  renovate, 
Recall  its  virtues  back,  and  vanquish  Time  and  Fate  ? 

LXXXV. 

And  yet  how  lovely  in  thine  age  of  woe. 
Land  of  lost  gods  and  godlike  men  !  art  thou  I 
Thy  vales  of  evergreen,  thy  hiUs  of  snow,  i 
Proclaim  thee  Nature's  varied  &vourite  now ; 
Thy  fanes,  thy  temples  to  thy  surfoce  bow. 
Commingling  slowly  with  heroic  earth. 
Broke  by  the  share  of  every  rustic  plough : 
So  perish  monuments  of  mortal  birth. 
So  perish  all  in  turn,  save  well-recorded  Worth ; 


1  On  many  of  the  moontaina,  partictilarlv  Liakura,  the 
■now  never  ii  entirely  melted,  notwithttandmg  the  intense 
heat  of  the  summer ;  but  I  never  saw  it  lie  on  the  plains, 
even  in  winter. 

>  Of  Mount  Pentelicus,  from  whence  the  marble  was  dug 
that  constructed  the  public  edifices  of  Athens.  The  modem 
name  Is  Mount  Mendeli.  An  immense  cave,  formed  by  the 
quarries,  still  remains,  and  will  till  the  end  of  time. 

'  In  all  Attica,  if  we  excei>t  Athens  itself  and  Marathon, 
there  is  no  scene  more  interesting  than  Cape  Colonna.  To 
the  antiquary  and  artist,  sixteen  columns  are  an  inexhaustible' 
source  of  observation  and  design ;  to  the  philosopher,  the 
supposed  scene  of  some  of  Plato's  conversations  will  not  be 
unwelcome ;  and  the  traveller  will  be  struck  with  the  beautv 
of  the  prospect  over  "  Isles  that  crown  the  £gean  deep :  " 
but,  for  an  Englishman,  Colonna  has  yet  an  additional  In- 
terest, as  the  actual  spot  of  Falconer's  Shipwreck.  Pallas 
and  Plato  are  forgotten,  in  the  recollection  of  Falconer  and 
Campbell:  — 

**  Here  in  the  dead  of  night  bv  Lonna's  steep. 
The  seaman's  cry  was  heard  along  the  deep.*' 

This  temple  of  Minerva  may  be  seen  at  sea  from  a  great 
distance.  In  two  Journeys  which  I  made,  and  one  voyage  to 
Cape  Colonna,  the  view  fVom  either  side,  by  land,  was  less 
striking  than  the  approach  from  the  isles.  In  our  second 
land  excursion,  we  bad  a  narrow  escape  from  a  party  of 
Mainotes,  concealed  in  the  caverns  beneath.  We  were  told 
afterwards,  by  one  of  their  prisoners,  subsequently  r&nsomed, 
that  they  were  deterred  from  attacking  us  by  the  appearance 
of  my  two  Albanians:  coi\jecturing  very  sagaciously,  but 


& 


LXXXVL 
Save  where  some  solitary  column  mourns 
Above  its  prostrate  brethren  of  the  cave ;  * 
Save  where  Tritcmia's  airy  shrine  adfMms 
Colonna's  cliff ',  and  gleams  along  the  wave ; 
Save  o'er  some  warrior's  half-foigotten  grave. 
Where  the  gray  stones  and  unmolested  grass 
Ages,  but  not  oblivion,  feebly  brave, 
WhUe  strangers  only  not  regardless  pass, 
Lingering  like  me,  perchance,  to  gaae,  and  sigh  '*  Alas 

Lxxxvn. 

Tet  are  thy  skies  as  blue,  thy  crags  as  wild ; 
Sweet  are  thy  groves,  and  verdant  are  thy  fields. 
Thine  olive  ripe  as  when  Minerva  smiled. 
And  still  his  honied  wealth  Hymettus  yields ; 
There  the  bUthe  bee  his  fragrant  fortress  builds, 
The  freebom  wanderer  of  thy  mountain-air ; 
Apollo  still  thy  long,  long  summer  gilds. 
Still  in  his  beam  Mendeli's  marbles  glare ; 
Art,  Glory,  Freedom  fidl,  but  Nature  still  is  fidr> 


Lxxxvm. 

Where'er  we  tread  *t  is  haunted,  holy  ground ; 
No  earth  of  thine  is  lost  in  vulgar  mould. 
But  one  vast  realm  of  wonder  spreads  around. 
And  all  the  Muse's  tales  seem  truly  told. 
Till  the  sense  aches  with  gazing  to  behold 
The  scenes  our  earliejt  dreams  have  dwelt  upon  : 
Each  hill  and  dale,  each  deepening  glen  and  wold 
Defies  the  power  which  crush'd  thy  temples  gone : 
Age  shakes  Athena's  tower,  but  spares  gray  Marathon. 

Lxxxrs. 

The  sun,  the  soil,  but  not  the  slave,  the  same ; 
Unchanged  in  all  except  its  foreign  lord — 
Preserves  alike  its  bounds  and  boundless  fame 
The  Battle-field,  where  Persia's  victim  horde 
First  bow'd  beneath  the  brunt  of  Hellas*  sword. 
As  on  the  mom  to  distant  Glory  dear. 
When  Marathon  became  a  magic  word  ;  ^ 
Which  utter'd,  to  the  hearer's  eye  appear 
The  camp,  the  host,  the  fight,  the  conqueror's  career, 


falsely,  that  we  had  a  complete  guard  of  these  Amaouts  at 
hand,  they  remained  stationary,  and  thus  saved  our  partr, 
which  was  too  small  to  have  opposed  any  effectual  resistaiirc. 
Colonna  is  no  less  a  resort  of  painters  than  of  pirates ;  there 

**  The  hireling  artist  planU  his  oaltry  dctk. 
And  makes  degraded  nature  picturesque. 

(See  Hodgson's  Lady  Jane  Grey,  &c) 

But  there  Nature,  with  the  aid  of  Art,  has  done  that  for 
herself.  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  engage  a  yery  superior 
German  artist;  and  hope  to  renew  my  acquaintance  with 
this  and  many  other  Levantine  scenes,  by  the  arrival  of  his 
performances. 

*  rThe  following  passage  in  Harris's  Philosophical  Tn. 
quiries,  contains  the  pith  of  this  stansa :  —  "  Notwithstanding 
tne  various  fortunes  of  Athens  as  a  citv,  Attica  is  still  famous 
for  olives,  and  Mount  Hymettus  for  honey.  Human  insti- 
tutions perish,  but  Nature  is  permanent."  1  recollect  having 
once  pointed  out  this  coincidence  to  Lord  Bvron.  but  he 
assured  me  that  he  had  never  even  seen  this  work  of  Harris's. 
— MooiiB.Q 

*  "  Siste  Viator— heroa  calcas!"  was  the  epitaph  on  the 
famous  Count  Merci ;  —what  then  must  be  our  feelings  when 
standing  on  the  tumulus  of  the  two  hundred  (Greeks)  who 
fell  on  Marathon  ?  The  principal  barrow  has  recently  been 
opened  by  Fauvel :  few  or  no  relics,  as  vases,  ftc.  were  found 
by  the  excavator.  The  plain  of  Marathon  was  oflTered  to  me 
for  sale  at  the  sum  of  sixteen  thousand  piastres,  about  niite 
hundred  pounds  I  Alas  I  —  **  Expende  —  quot  libra*  'n  dure 
•ummo  —  invenies!"  —  was  the  dust  of  Mi  Itiadca  worth  no 
more  ?    It  could  scarcely  have  fetched  leas  if  sold  by  weighs. 


<  I 
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CANTO   U. 


CHILDE  HAROLDS  PILGRIMAGE. 
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I 


xc. 

The  flying  Mede,  his  shaftless  broken  bow ; 
The  fiery  Gieek,  hia  red  pursuing  spear ; 
Mountains  aboye,  Earth's,  Ocean's  plain  below; 
1}mth  In  the  troat.  Destruction  in  the  rear  I 
Such  was  the  scene — what  now  remaineth  here  ? 
What  sacred  trophy  mailcs  the  hallow'd  ground, 
Reconling  Freedom's  smile  and  Asia's  tear  ? 
The  rifled  um,  the  Tiolated  mound,  [around. 

The  dust  thy  courser's  hoof,  rude  stranger  I  spurns 

XCL 
Tet  to  the  remnants  of  thy  splendour  past 
Shan  pilgrims,  pensive,  but  unwearied,  throng ; 
Long  shall  the  TOjrager,  with  th*  Ionian  blast, 
Han  the  bright  dime  of  battle  and  of  song ; 
Long  shall  thine  annals  and  inmiortal  tongue 
Fill  with  thy  fiune  the  youth  of  many  a  shore ; 
Boast  of  the  aged !  lesson  of  the  yoimg  I 
Whieh  nges  venerate  and  bards  adore. 
As  FaUas  and  the  Muse  unveil  their  awful  lore. 

xcn. 

Tlie  poorted  bosom  cUngs  to  wonted  home. 
If  aoght  that's  kindred  cheer  the  welcome  hearth ; 
He  that  is  lonely,  hither  let  him  roam. 
And  gaxe  complacent  on  congenial  earth. 
Greece  is  no  lightsome  land  of  social  mirth  ; 
Bat  he  whom  Sadness  sootheth  may  abide. 
And  scarce  regret  the  region  of  his  birth. 
When  wandering  slow  by  Delphi's  sacred  side. 
Or  gaiing  o'er  the  plains  where  Greek  and  Persian 
dicd.1 

xcm. 

Let  soch  approach  this  consecrated  land, 
And  pass  in  peace  along  the  magic  waste : 
But  spare  its  relics — let  no  busy  hand 
DefiMX  the  scenes,  already  how  defkced  I 
Not  tar  such  purpose  were  these  altars  placed : 
Eevere  the  remnants  nations  once  revered  : 
So  may  our  country's  name  be  undisgraced. 
So  may'st  thou  prosper  where  thy  youth  was  rear'd, 
By  every  honest  joy  of  love  and  life  endear'd ! 

XCIV. 
For  thee,  who  thus  in  too  protracted  song 
Hast  soothed  thine  idlesse  with  inglorious  lays, 
Sooo  shall  thy  voice  be  lost  amid  the  throng 
Of  louder  minstrels  in  these  later  days : 
To  such  resign  the  strife  for  fading  bays  — 

'  [The  orlgtoal  MS.  closes  with  this  stanxa.  The  rest  waa 
aMed  whfle  the  canto  wai  passing  through  the  press.] 

'  rrUs  Btsosa  was  written  October  11.  161 1 ;  upon  which 
iajibe  poet.  In  a  letter  to  a  friend,  says,—**  I  have  been 
a^aa  shocked  with  a  death,  and  hare  lost  one  very  dear  to 
OK  tai  happier  times ;  but  *  I  have  almost  forgot  the  taste  of 
frid^'  ana  *  supped  full  of  horrors,'  tilt  I  have  become  callous : 
oor  hare  1  a  tear  left  for  an  erent  which,  five  years  ago,  would 
have  bowed  down  my  head  to  the  earth.  It  seems  as  though 
I  vers  to  experience  in  my  youth  the  greatest  misery  of  age. 
Nj  frieads  nil  around  roe,  and  I  shall  be  left  a  lonely  tree 
man  I  an  withered.    Other  men  can  always  take  refuge  In 


II 


HI  may  such  contest  now  the  spirit  move 
>yhich  heeds  nor  keen  reproach  nor  partial  pnise ; 
Since  cold  each  kinder  heart  that  might  approve, 
And  none  are  left  to  please  when  none  are  left  to  love. 

XCV. 

Thou  too  art  gone,  thou  loved  and  lovely  one  t 
Whom  youth  and  youth's  affections  bound  to  me ; 
Who  did  for  me  what  none  beside  have  done, 
Nor  shrank  ftom  one  albeit  unworthy  thee. 
What  is  my  being  ?  thou  hast  ceased  to  be ! 
Nor  staid  to  welcome  here  thy  wanderer  home. 
Who  mourns  o'er  hours  which  we  no  more  shall 

Would  they  had  never  been,  or  were  to  come ! 
Would  he  had  ne'er  retum'd  to  find  fresh  cause  to 
roam! 

XCVL 
Oh  I  ever  loving,  lovely,  and  beloved  I 
How  selfish  Sorrow  ponders  on  the  past. 
And  clings  to  thoughts  now  better  far  removed  I 
But  Time  shall  tear  thy  shadow  fh>m  me  last. 
All  thou  couldst  have  of  mine,  stem  Death !  thou 

hast; 
The  parent,  fHend,  and  now  the  more  than  fHend : 
Ne'er  yet  for  one  thine  arrows  flew  so  fast. 
And  grief  with  grief  continuing  still  to  blend. 
Hath  snatch'd  the  little  joy  that  life  had  yet  to  lend. 

xcvn. 

Then  must  I  plunge  again  into  the  crowd. 
And  follow  all  that  Peace  disdains  to  seek  ? 
Where  Bevel  calls,  and  Laughter,  vainly  loud. 
False  to  the  heart,  distorts  the  hollow  cheek. 
To  leave  the  flagging  spirit  doubly  weak  ; 
Still  o'er  the  features,  which  perforce  they  cheer. 
To  feign  the  pleasure  or  conceal  the  pique ; 
Smiles  form  the  channel  of  a  f\iture  tear, 
Or  raise  the  writhing  lip  with  ill-dissembled  sneer. 

xcvnL 

What  is  the  worst  of  woes  that  wait  on  age  ? 
What  stamps  the  wrinkle  deeper  on  the  brow  ? 
To  view  each  loved  one  blotted  from  life's  page. 
And  be  alone  on  earth,  as  I  am  now.  * 
Before  the  Chastener  humbly  let  me  bow, 
O'er  hearts  divided  and  o'er  hopes  destroy'd : 
Boll  on,  vain  days !  fUll  reckless  may  ye  flow. 
Since  Time  hath  reft  whate'er  my  soul  enjoy 'd. 
And  with  the  ills  of  Eld  mine  earlier  years  alloy'd. 

their  families :  I  have  no  resource  but  my  own  reflections,  and 
they  present  no  prospect  here  or  hereafter,  except  the  selfish 
satfsnction  of  surviving  my  friends.  I  am  indeed  very 
wretched,  and  you  will  excuse  my  saying  so,  as  you  know  1 
am  not  apt  to  cant  of  sensibility."  In  reference  to  this  stansa, 
**  Surely,^*  said  Professor  Clarke  to  the  author  of  the  Pur- 
suits of  Literature,  **  Lord  Byron  cannot  have  experienced 
such  keen  anguish  as  these  exquisite  a.lusions  to  what  older 
men  may  have  felt  seem  to  denote.  **~**  I  fear  he  has," 
answerea  Matthias ; — **  he  could  not  othorwlae  have  written 
such  a  poem."] 
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BYRON'S  WORKS. 


CANTO    III. 


**  AAn  que  oette  applicmtlon  tous  for^t  de  penser  k  autre 
cbow ;  U  n'y  a  en  T6nt£  de  remMe  que  celui-lA  et  le  tempi." 
_  Lettre  du  JM  de  Fruue  a  D'Alembert^  Sept.  7. 1776. 


CAHTO    THE    THIRD. 


Ib  thy  hce  like  ihy  mother*s,  my  fair  chM  I 
Ada  1 1  sole  daughter  of  my  house  and  heart  ? 
When  last  I  saw  thy  young  blue  eyes  they  smiled. 
And  then  we  parted,  — not  as  now  we  put. 
But  with  a  hope.  — 

Awaking  with  a  start, 
The  waters  heave  around  me ;  and  on  high 
The  winds  lift  up  their  voices :  I  depart. 
Whither  I  know  not^ ;  but  the  hour's  gone  by. 
When  Albion's  lessening  shores  could  grieve  or  gbid 
mine  eye.' 

n. 

Once  more  upon  the  waters  t  yet  once  more ! 
And  the  waves  bound  beneath  me  as  a  steed 
That  knows  his  rider.  4    Welcome  to  their  roar  I 
Swift  be  their  guidance,  wheresoe'er  it  lead  ! 
Though  the  strained  mast  should  quiver  as  a  reed, 
And  the  rent  canvass  fluttering  strew  the  gale^^ 
Still  must  I  on ;  for  I  am  as  a  weed. 
Flung  fhnn  the  rock,  on  Ocean's  foam,  to  sail 

Where'er  the  surge  may  sweep,  the  tempest's  breath 
prevaiL 

IIL 
In  my  youth's  summer  I  did  sing  of  One, 
The  wandering  outlaw  of  his  own  dark  mind ; 
Again  I  seise  the  theme,  then  but  begun. 
And  bear  it  with  me,  as  the  rushing  wind 
Bears  the  doud  onwards :  in  that  Tale  I  find 
The  f^uTows  of  long  thought,  and  dried-up  tears. 
Which,  ebbing,  leave  a  sterile  track  behind. 
O'er  which  all  heavily  the  journeying  years 

Plod  the  last  sands  of  life, — ^where  not  a  flower  appears. 

IV. 
Since  my  young  days  of  passion -~ joy,  or  pain. 
Perchance  my  heart  and  harp  have  lost  a  string. 
And  both  may  jar :  it  may  be,  that  in  vain 
I  would  essay  as  I  have  sung  to  sing. 

1  rin  a  hitherto  unpublished  letter,  dated  Verona,  No- 
inner 


6l  1R16,  Lord  Byron  sa]r«  —  **  By  the  war,  Ada't  name 
(which  I  found  in  our  pedigree,  under  king  John's  reign),  is 
the  same  with  that  of  the  suter  of  Charlemagne,  as  I  redde, 
the  other  day.  in  a  book  treating  of  the  Rhine."] 

s  [Lord  Byron  quitted  England,  for  the  second  and  last 
time,  on  the  S5th  of  April,  1816,  attended  by  William  Fletcher 
and  Robert  Rushton,  the  "  yeoman  "  and  *'  page  "  of  Canto  L; 
his  physician.  Dr.  PoUdorl ;  and  a  Swiss  Talet] 
*  [-^  **  could  grieve  or  glad  my  gasing  eye.'*—  If  S.1 
<  [In  the  "Two  Noble  Kinsmen"  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  we  And  the  following  passage :  — 

•*  Oh,  never 
Shall  we  two  exercise,  like  twins  of  Honour, 
Our  arms  again,  and  feel  our/lery  konet 
Like  promd  §ea*  umder  tu." 

Out  of  this  somewhat  forced  simile,  bv  a  Judicious  transpo* 
sition  of  the  comparison,  and  by  the  substitution  of  the  more 
definite  word  **  waves  **  for  **  seas,"  Lord  Bvroo's  clear  and 
noble  thought  has  been  produced.  —  Moobb.  j 
s  [^  And  the  rent  canvass  tattering."—  MS.] 


& 


Tet,  though  a  dreary  strain,  to  this  I  cling. 
So  that  it  wean  me  fh>m  the  weary  dream 
Of  selfish  grief  or  gladness — so  it  fling 
ForgetftUness  around  me — it  shall  seem 
To  me,  though  to  none  else,  a  not  ungratefbl  theme. 

V. 
He,  who  grown  aged  in  this  world  of  woe. 
In  deeds,  not  years,  piercing  the  depths  of  life. 
So  that  no  wonder  waits  him ;  nor  below 
Can  love,  or  sorrow,  fame,  ambition,  strife. 
Cut  to  his  heart  again  witii  the  keen  knife 
Of  silent,  sharp  endurance :  he  can  tell 
Why  thought  seeks  refiige  in  lone  caves,  yet  rife 
WiUi  airy  images,  and  shapes  which  dwell 
Still  unimpair'd,  though  old,  in  the  soul's  haunted  cell. 

VL 

*Tis  to  create,  and  in  creating  live 
A  being  more  intense,  that  we  endow 
With  form  our  &ncy.  gaining  as  we  give 
The  life  we  image,  even  as  I  do  now. 
What  am  I  ?    Nothhig :  but  not  so  art  thou. 
Soul  of  my  thought !  with  whom  I  traverse  earth, 
Invisible  but  gazing,  as  I  glow 
Mix'd  with  thy  spirit,  blended  with  thy  birth. 
And  feeling  still  with  thee  in  my  crush'd  feelings' 
dearth. 

vn. 

Yet  must  I  think  less  wildly :  —I  have  thought 
Too  long  and  darkly,  till  my  brain  became. 
In  its  own  eddy  boiling  and  o'erwrought, 
A  whirling  gulf  of  phantasy  and  flame : 
And  thus,  untaught  in  youth  my  heart  to  tame. 
My  springs  of  life  were  polson'd.     'Tis  too  late  I 
Tet  am  I  changed ;  though  still  enough  the  same 
In  strrngth  to  bear  what  time  can  not  abate. 
And  feed  on  bitter  fhiits  without  accusing  Fate. 

VIIL 
Something  too  much  of  this  :  —but  now  *tis  past, 
And  the  spell  closes  with  its  silent  seaL 
Long  absent  HAaoLo  re-appears  at  last ; 
He  of  the  breast  which  fain  no  more  would  feel. 
Wrung  with  the  wounds  which  kill  not,  but  ne'er 

^  Tet  Time,  who  changes  all,  had  alter'd  him  [heal ; 

'  In  soul  and  aspect  as  in  age  ^ :  years  steal 
Fire  from  the  mind  as  vigour  fhnn  the  limb  ; 
And  life's  enchanted  cup  but  sparkles  near  the  brim. 

*  [The  first  and  second  cantos  of  "  Childe  Hart)ld*s  Pil- 
grimage" produced,  on  their  appearance  in  IRIS,  an  effect 
upon  the  public,  at  least  equal  to  any  work  which  has  ap- 
peared within  tills  or  the  last  century,  and  placed  at  once 
upon  Lord  Byron's  head  the  garland  for  which  other  men  ot 

Enlus  have  tolled  long,  and  which  they  have  gained  late, 
e  was  placed  pre-eminent  among  the  literary  men  of  his 
country  by  general  acclamation.  It  was  amidst  such  feelings 
of  admiration  that  he  entered  the  public  stage.  Every  thing 
in  his  manner,  person,  and  conversation,  tended  to  maintain 
the  charm  which  his  genius  had  flung  around  him ;  and  those 
admitted  to  his  conversation,  far  from  finding  that  the  inspired 
poet  sunk  into  ordinary  mortality,  felt  themselves  attached  to 
him,  not  only  by  many  noble  Qualities,  but  by  the  interest  of 
a  mysterious,  undefined,  ana  almost  painful  curiosity  A 
countenance  exquisitely  modelled  to  the  expression  of  feeling 
and  passion,  and  exhibiting  the  remarkable  contrast  of  very 
dark  nair  and  evebrows  with  light  and  expressive  eyes,  pre. 
sentcd  to  the  physiognomist  the  most  interesting  subject  fur 
the  exercise  of  his  art.  The  predominating  expression  was 
that  of  deep  and  liabitual  thought,  which  gave  way  to  the 
most  rapid  play  of  features  when  he  engaged  in  interesting 
discussion ;  so  that  a  brother  poet  compared  tbcm  to  the 
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His  had  been  quaff  *d  too  quickly,  and  he  found 
The  drega  ifere  wonnwood ;  but  he  flll'd  again. 
And  flram  a  purer  fount,  on  h6lier  ground. 
And  deem*d  Its  iiyrtng  perpetual ;  but  in  vain  I 
StQl  round  him  clung  inviaibly  a  chain 
Which  gaU'd  for  ever,  fottering  though  unseen. 
And  heavy  though  it  clank'd  not ;  worn  with  pain. 
Which  pined  although  it  spoke  not,  and  grew  keen, 
latexiag  with  every  step  he  took  through  many  a 


Secure  in  guarded  coldness,  he  had  niix*d 
Again  in  Ihncled  safety  with  his  kind. 
And  dccm'd  his  spirit  now  so  firmly  fix*d 
And  alieath*d  with  an  inyulnerable  mind, 
Tliat,  if  no  joy,  no  sorrow  lurk*d  behind ; 
And  he,  as  one,  might  midst  the  many  stand 
Unheeded,  searching  through  the  crowd  to  find 
Fit  speculation ;  such  as  in  strange  land 
Be  found  in  wonder-works  of  God  and  Nature's  hand. 

XL 
Bat  who  can  view  the  ripened  rose,  nor  seek 
l^D  wear  it  ?  who  can  curiously  behold 
The  smoothness  and  the  sheen  of  beauty's  cheek. 
Hot  ftd  the  heart  can  never  all  grow  old  ? 
Who  can  contemplate  Fame  through  clouds  unfold 
The  star  which  rises  o'er  her  steep,  nor  climb  7 
Harold,  once  more  within  the  vortex,  roll'd 
On  with  the  giddy  drde,  chasing  Time, 
Tct  with  a  nobler  aim  than  In  his  youth's  fond  prime. 

XIL 
But  soQo  be  knew  himself  the  most  unfit 
Of  men  to  herd  with  Man ;  with  whom  he  held 
little  in  common ;  untaught  to  submit 
His  thoughts  to  others,  though  his  soul  was  quell'd 
In  youth  by  his  own  thoughts ;  still  uncompell'd, 
He  would  not  yield  dominion  of  his  mind 
To  spirits  against  whom  his  own  rebell'd ; 
Tnad  though  in  desolation ;  which  could  find 
A  life  witUn  itself;  to  breathe  without  mankind. 

xm. 

Where  rose  the  mountains,  there  to  him  were 

friends; 
Where  roll'd  the  ocean,  thereon  was  his  home ; 
Where  a  blue  sky,  and  glowing  clime,  extends, 
He  bad  the  passion  and  the  power  to  roam ; 


of  a  benitlftilalabfliter  raie,  ooljrteeo  to  perfection 
Qllbted  op  tnm  within.    The  flashes  of  mirth,  nlety, 
tauatk,  or  ntirlcal  dlsUket  which  frequently  anioaoteid 
Bjroo'e  eountenance,  might,  during  mn  erenlng's  con- 
I,  he  mistaken,  br  a  stranger,  for  the  habitual  ex. 
•o  eadlj  and  so  bappQr  was  It  formed  for  them  all ; 
wtN>  HmI  an  opportunftj  of  studying  hb  features  for 
s  lenfth  of  time,  and  upon  Tarlous  occasions,  both  of  rest  and 
will  agree  ttuut  their  proper  language  was  that  of 
Sometimes  shadM  of  this  gloom  Interrupted 
Us  gajmt  and  most  happy  moments.  — Sia  WALTsa 

ACOTT.l 

<  [in  the  third  canto  of  "Chllde  Harold  there  Is  much 
tecqiialfty.  The  thou^ts  and  Images  are  sometimes  la. 
hourad ;  bat  still  they  are  a  very  great  improvement  upon 
the  Irat  two  cantos.  Lord  Byron  here  speaks  In  his  own 
'«*f -mr  «Dd  character,  not  m  the  tone  of  others:— he  Is 
descriMog,  not  InTcntteg ;  therefore  he  has  not,  ana  cannot 
kave,  tiie  freedom  with  which  Action  Is  composed.  Some. 
Qmes  be  has  a  ooDctsenese  which  Is  very  powerful,  but  almost 
rti  iipC-  From  trasttng  himself  alone,  and  working  out  his 
own  deep^ioried  tboiignts,  be  now,  perhaps,  fell  Into  a  habit 
of  lafaowinf,  eren  where  there  was  no  occasion  to  labour, 
ia  the  lint  sixteen  itaasas  there  Is  yet  a  mighty  but  groaning 


The  desert,  forest,  cavern,  breaker's  foam. 
Were  unto  him  companionship ;  they  spake 
A  mutual  language,  clearer  than  the  tome 
Of  his  land's  tongue,  which  he  would  oft  forsake 
For  Nature's  pages  glass'd  by  sunbeams  on  the  lake. 

XIV. 
Like  the  Chaldean,  he  could  watch  the  stars. 
Till  he  had  peopled  them  with  beings  bright 
As  their  own  beams ;  and  earth,  and  earth>bom  Jars, 
And  htunan  frailties,  were  forgotten  quite : 
Could  he  have  kept  his  spirit  to  that  flight 
He  had  been  happy ;  but  this  day  will  sink 
Its  spark  immortal,  envying  It  the  light 
To  which  it  mounts,  as  if  to  break  the  link  [brink. 
That  keeps  us  from  yon  heaven  which  woos  us  to  its 

XV. 

But  in  Man's  dwellings  he  became  a  thing 
Restless  and  worn,  and  stem  and  wearisome, 
Droop'd  as  a  wild-bom  frlcon  with  dipt  wing. 
To  whom  the  boundless  air  alone  were  home : 
Then  came  his  fit  again,  which  to  o'ercome. 
As  eagerly  the  barr*d-up  bird  will  beat 
His  breast  and  beak  against  his  wiry  dome 
Till  the  blood  tinge  his  phunage,  so  the  heat 
Of  his  impeded  soul  would  through  his  bosom  eat 

XVI. 
Self-exiled  Harold  <  wanders  forth  agahi. 
With  naught  of  hope  left,  but  with  leas  of  gloom ; 
The  very  knowledge  that  he  lived  in  vain. 
That  all  was  over  on  this  side  the  tomb, 
Had  made  Despair  a  smlllngness  assume,     [wreck 
Which,  though  twere  wild, — as  on  the  plunder'd 
When  mariners  would  madly  meet  thdr  doom 
With  draughts  Intemperate  on  the  sinking  deck,— 
Did  yet  inspire  a  cheer,  which  he  forebore  to  check.  > 

xvn. 

Stop  I — tar  thy  tread  Is  on  an  Empire's  dust  I 
An  Earthquake's  spoil  Is  sepulchred  bdow  I 
Is  the  spot  mark'd  with  no  colossal  bust  ? 
Nor  column  trophied  for  triumphal  show  ? 
None ;  but  the  moral's  truth  tdls  simpler  so, 
As  the  ground  was  before,  thus  let  it  be ;  — 
How  that  red  rain  hath  made  the  harvest  grow  t 
And  is  this  all  the  world  has  gain'd  by  thee. 
Thou  first  and  bst  of  fields  I  king-making  Victory  ? 


bnrst  of  dark  and  appalling  strength.  It  was  unquestionably 
the  unexanerated  picture  of  a  most  tempestuous  and  sombre, 
but  magnificent  som !  —  BaYDOBsJ 

s  [These  stanias,— .In  which  the  author,  adopting  more 
distinctly  the  character  of  Chllde  Harold  than  in  the  original 
poem,  assigns  the  cause  why  he  has  resumed  his  Pilgrim's 
stair,  when  it  was  hoped  he  had  sat  down  for  life  a  denisen  of 
his  natlTe  country^-- abound  with  much  moral  interest  and 
poetical  beauty.  The  commentary  through  which  the  mean- 
ing of  this  melancholy^tale  is  rendered  obvious,  is  still  in  Tirid 
remembrance ;  for  the  errors  of  those  who  excel  their  fellows 
in  gifts  and  accomplishments  are  not  soon  forgotten.  Those 
scenes,  ever  most  palnftil  to  the  bosom,  were  rendered  vet 
more  so  tnr  public  discussion  \  and  it  is  at  least  possible  tnat 
amongst  those  who  exclaimed  most  loudly  on  this  unhappy 
occasion,  were  some  in  whose  eyes  literary  superiority  exag- 
gerated Lord  Byron's  offence.  The  scene  may  be  described 
In  a  few  words :  —  the  wise  condemned —  the  good  regretted 
—  the  multitude.  Idly  or  maliciously  inquisitlTe,  rushed  from 
place  to  place,  cathering  gossip,  which  they  mangled  and 
exaggerated  while  they  repeated  it;  and  impudence,  ever 
readv  to  hitch  Itself  into  notoriety,  kooked  <m,  m  Falstaff 
«\}ains  Bardolph,  blustered,  bullied,  and  talked  of  **  pleading 
a  cause,'*  and  **  taking  a  side."  -.  Sia  WAi.TBa  Scott.3 
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XVHL 
And  Harold  stands  upon  this  place  of  skulls, 
The  grave  of  France,  the  deadly  Waterloo ! 
How  in  an  hour  the  power  which  gave  annuls 
Its  gifts,  transferring  fiune  as  fleeting  too  I 
In  *<  pride  of  place'*  i  here  last  the  eagle  flew, 
Then  to^e  with  bloody  talon  the  rent  plain,  % 
Pierced  by  the  shaft  of  banded  nations  through ; 
Ambition's  life  and  labours  all  were  vain ;    [chain. 
He  wears  the  shatter'd  links  of  the  world's  broken 

XIX. 

Fit  retribution  1  Gaul  may  champ  the  bit 
And  foam  in  fetters ;  —  but  is  Efuth  more  free  ? 
Did  nations  combat  to  make  Ont  submit ; 
Or  league  to  teach  all  kings  true  sovereignty  ? 
What  I  shall  reviving  Thraldom  again  be 
The  patch'd-up  idol  of  enlighten'd  days  ? 
Shall  we,  who  struck  the  Lion  down,  shall  we 
Pay  the  Wolf  homage  ?  proffering  lowly  gaxe   # 
And  servile  knees  to  thrones  ?  No ;  f/rovt  before  ye 
praise ! 

XX. 

If  not,  o*er  one  fallen  despot  boast  no  more  ! 
In  vain  &ir  cheeks  were  furrow'd  with  hot  tears 
For  Europe's  flowers  long  rooted  up  before 
The  trampler  of  her  vineyards ;  in  vain  years 
Of  death,  depopulation,  bondage,  fears. 
Have  all  been  home,  and  broken  by  the  accord 
Of  roused-up  millions  :  all  that  most  endears 
Glory,  is  when  the  myrtle  wreathes  a  sword 
Such  as  Harmodiuss  drew  on  Athens*  tyrant  lord. 

XXL 

There  was  a  sound  of  revelry  by  night,  < 
And  Belgium's  capital  had  gather'd  then 
Her  Beauty  and  her  Chivalry,  and  bright 
The  lamiw  shone  o'er  £adr  women  and  brave  men ; 
A  thousand  hearts  beat  happily ;  and  when 
Music  arose  with  its  voluptuous  swell. 
Soft  e>'es  look'd  love  to  eyes  which  spoke  again. 
And  all  went  merry  as  a  marriage-bell ;  ^     [knell  I 
But  hush  I  hark  I  a  deep  sound  strikes  like  a  rising 

>  **  Pride  of  place  "  b  a  terra  of  falconry,  and  mean*  the 
highest  pitch  of  flight    See  Macbeth.  &c. 

**  An  eagle  towering  in  his  pride  of  place,*'  Ac 

*  \\n  the  original  draught  of  this  ttanxa  (which,  as  well  as 
the  preceding  one,  was  written  after  a  visit  to  the  field  of 
Waterloo),  the  lines  stood— 

**  Here  his  last  flight  the  haughty  eagle  flew, 
Then  tore  with  bloody  beak  the  fatal  plain.'* 

On  seeing  these  lines,  Mr.  Reinagle  sketched  a  spirited 
chained  eagle,  grasping  the  earth  with  his  talons.  The  cir- 
cumstance being  mentioned  to  Lord  Byron,  he  wrote  thus  to 
a  friend  at  Brussels,  —  **  Reinagle  is  a  better  poet  and  a  better 
ornithologist  than  I  am :  eagles,  and  all  birds  of  prev,  attack 
with  their  talons,  and  not  with  their  beaks ;  and  I  have 
altered  the  line  thus :  — 

'  Then  tore  with  bloody  talon  the  rent  plain.* 
This  is,  I  think,  a  better  Une,  besides  its  poetical  Justice."] 

*  See  the  famous  song  on  Harmodius  and  Aristoglton. 
The  best  Rngliih  translation  is  in  Bland's  Anthology,  by 
Mr.  (now  Lord  Chief  Justice)  Denman,  — 

•*  With  myrtie  my  sword  wUl  I  wreathe,'*  Ac. 

*  [There  can  be  do  more  remarkable  proof  of  the  greatneu 
of  I<ord  Byron's  genius,  than  the  spirit  and  interest  he  has 
contrived  to  communicate  to  his  picture  of  the  often^rawn 
and  difficult  scene  of  the  breaking  up  from  Brussels  before 
the  great  Battle.  It  is  a  trite  remark,  that  poets  generally 
fail  in  the  representation  of  great  erenta,  where  the  Interest 
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XXIL 
Did  ye  not  hear  it  ?  —  Ko ;  'twas  but  the  wind. 
Or  the  car  rattling  o'er  the  stony  street ; 
On  with  the  dance  I  let  joy  be  unconfined  ; 
Ko  sleep  till  mom,  when  Youth  and  Pleasure  meet 
To  chase  the  glowing  Hours  with  flying  feet — 
But,  hark ! — that  heavy  sound  breaks  in  once  more. 
As  if  the  clouds  its  echo  would  repeat ; 
And  nearer,  clearer,  deadlier  than  before ! 
Arm  1  arm  I  it  is — it  is — the  cannon's  opening  nwr ! 

XXHL 
Within  a  window'd  niche  of  that  high  hall 
Sate  Brunswick's  fated  chieftain ;  he  did  heir 
That  sound  the  first  amidst  the  festival. 
And  caught  its  tone  with  Death's  prophetic  ear ; 
And  when  they  smiled  because  he  deem'd  it  near, 
His  heart  more  truly  knew  that  peal  too  well 
Which  stretch'd  his  father  on  a  bloody  bier,^ 
And  roused  the  vengeance  blood  alone  could  quell : 
He  rush'd  into  the  field,  and,  foremost  fighting,  feU.  ? 

XXIV. 
Ah  t  then  and  there  was  hurrying  to  and  fVo, 
And  gathering  tears,  and  tremblings  of  distress, 
And  checks  all  pale,  which  but  an  hour  ago 
Blush'd  at  the  praise  of  their  own  loveliness ; 
And  there  were  sudden  partings,  such  as  press 
The  life  from  out  young  hearts,  and  choking  F^hs 
Which  ne'er  might  be  repeated ;  who  could  guess 
If  ever  more  should  meet  those  mutual  eyes. 
Since  upon  night  so  sweet  such  awilil  mom  could  rise ! 

XXV. 

And  there  was  mounting  in  hot  haste  :  the  steed. 
The  mustering  squadron,  and  the  clattering  car, 
W^ent  pouring  forward  with  impetuous  speed. 
And  swiftly  forming  in  the  ranks  of  war ; 
And  the  deep  thunder  peal  on  peal  afar ; 
And  near,  the  beat  of  the  alarming  drum 
Roused  up  the  soldier  ere  the  morning  star ; 
While  throng'd  the  citizens  with  terror  dumb. 
Or  whispering,  with  white  lips — "The  foe!  They 
come  I  they  come  I  " 

is  recent,  and  the  particulars  are  consequently  clearly  and 
commonly  known.  It  required  some  courage  Co  venture  on 
a  theme  l)eset  with  so  many  dangers,  and  deformed  with  tho 
wrecks  of  so  many  former  adventures.  See,  however,  with 
what  easy  strength  he  enters  upon  it,  and  with  how  much 
grace  he  gradually  flnds  his  way  back  to  his  own  peculiar 
vein  of  sentiment  and  diction  t  —  Jetfret.] 

>  On  the  night  previous  to  the  action,  it  is  said  that  a  ball 
was  given  at  Brussels.  —  [The  popular  error  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  having  been  surprisrd^  on  the  eve  of  the  battle 
of  Waterloo,  at  a  ball  given  by  the  Duchess  of  Richmond  at 
Brussels,  was  first  corrected  on  authority,  in  the  Hibtory  of 
Napoleon  Buonaparte,  which  forms  a  portion  of  the  "  Family 
Library."  The  Duke  had  received  intelligence  of  Kapolcon^s 
decisive  operations,  and  it  was  intended  to  put  off  the  ball ; 
but,  on  reflection,  it  seemed  highly  important  that  the  people 
of  Brussels  should  be  kept  in  iraorance  as  to  the  course  of 
events,  and  the  Duke  not  only  desired  that  the  ball  should 
proceed,  but  the  general  officers  received  his  commands  to 
appear  at  it  — each  taking  care  to  quit  the  apartment  as 
quietly  as  possible  at  ten  o'clock,  and  proceed  to  join  his 
respective  division  en  route."} 

*  [The  father  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  who  fell  at 
Quatre  Bras,  received  his  death-wound  at  Jena.] 

7  [This  stanza  Is  very  grand,  even  f^om  its  total  uoadom. 
ment.  It  is  only  a  versification  of  the  common  narratives  : 
but  here  may  well  be  applied  a  position  of  Johnson,  that 
**  where  truth  is  sufficient  to  fill  the  mind,  fiction  it  worse  than 
naeleas."  —  BRYDoaa.] 
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XXVL 
And  wild  andhigh  the  "  Camextmli gathering**  rose ! 
Ttie  ivar-note  of  Lochlel,  which  AIbyii*9  hills 
Have  heard,  and  heard,  too,  have  her  Saxon  foes : — 
How  in  the  noon  of  night  that  pibroch  thrills. 
Savage  and  shrill  1  But  with  the  breath  which  fills 
Their  mountain-pipe,  lo  fill  the  mountaineers 
With  the  fierce  native  daring  which  instils 
The  stirring  memory  of  a  thousand  years,     [ears ! 
;    And  £van*iy  Donald's  >  fiune  rings  in  each  clansman's 

XXVIL 
And  Ardennes  ^  waves  above  them  her  green  leaves, 
Dewy  with  nature's  tear-drops,  as  they  pass, 
Grieving,  if  anght  Jnanimatfi  e'er  grieves, 
Over  the  unretuming  brave, — alas  I 
Ere  evening  to  be  trodden  like  the  grass 
Which  now  beneath  them,  but  above  shall  grow 
In  its  next  verdure,  when  this  fiery  mass 
Of  living  valour,  rolling  on  the  foe,  [low. 

And  burning  with  high  hope,  shall  moulder  cold  and 

xxvnL 

Last  noon  beheld  them  ftill  of  lusty  life, 
I^nt  eve  in  Beauty's  circle  proudly  gay, 
l%e  midnight  brought  the  signal-sound  of  strife, 
The  mom  the  marshalling  in  arms,»-the  day 
Battle's  magnificently-stern  array  I 
The  thunder-clouds  close  o'er  it,  which  when  rent 
The  earth  is  cover'd  thick  with  other  clay, 
Which  her  own  day  shall  cover,  heap'd  and  pent, 
Bider  and  hone, — friend,  foe, — in  one  red  burial 
blent!' 


Their  praise  is  hymn'd  by  loftier  harps  than  mine ; 
Tet  one  I  would  select  from  that  proud  throng 
Partly  because  they  blend  me  with  his  line, 
And  partly  that  I  did  his  sire  some  wTong,^ 
And  partly  that  bright  names  will  hallow  song ; 
And  his  was  of  the  bravest,  and  when  shower'd 
The  death-bolts  deadliest  the  thinn'd  files  along. 
Even  woere  the  thickest  of  war's  tempest  lower'd. 
They  reach'd  no  nobler  breast  than  thine,  young, 
gallant  Howard  1^ 


(  Sir  Btui  Cameran,  and  Mi  descendant  Donald,  the  "  gentle 
UcUbI  "  of  the  •«  forty-llTe.*' 

s  The  wood  of  Soicnles  Is  loppoMd  to  be  a  remnant  of  the 
bnst  of  Ardcnnca,  uunoua  in  Bolardo't  Orlando,  and  im- 
■nrtal  In  Shakspeare's  **  As  you  like  It.**  It  U  also  celebrated 
In  Tadtos,  aa  bong  tbe  spot  dT  soocessfUl  defence  by  the  Ger- 
OHBA  acafast  the  fbimao  encroaehmeots.  I  hare  irentured  to 
ad^s  me  name  eonoected  with  nobler  aaaodations  than  those 
of  ncre  aUiagbl«r. 


*  rChUde  Harold,  Chough  he  shans  to  celebrate  the  victory 
of  Watcflioo,  gives  na  here  a  most  beautiAil  description  of  the 
whkta  preceded  the  battle  of  Quatre  Bras,  the  alarm 


viridi  called  out  tho  taroopa,  and  the  harry  and  confosion 
wtakh  preoBded  their  marcn.  I  am  not  sure  that  any  verses 
la  oar  ungaage  surpass,  in  vieour  and  hi  feeling,  this  most 
hfMiHfhl  diMMcrlptioa.  —  Sia  WALvaa  Scott.] 

*  £8ee  potit  noCa  to  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers.] 

*  r*  la  tiie  late  battlea,  like  all  tho  world,  I  have  lost  a  oon- 
iHctKm«-  poor  Frederick  Howard,  the  best  of  his  race.  I  had 
litthi  intcroourfe  of  late  years  with  his  family ;  but  I  never 

or  heard  bat  good  of  him.**— Lonf  B.  to  Mr.  Moore.2 


I 


*  My  goide  from  Moot  St.  Jean  over  the  field  seemed  in- 
[  telUgmt  and  aeearate.  The  place  where  Majcn-  Howard  fell 
I  v«s  noc  fitf  fron  two  tall  and  solitary  trees  (there  was  a  third, 
'  cat  down,  or  shivered  In  the  battle),  which  stand  a  few  yards 
from  each  other  at  a  pathway's  side.    Beneath  these  he  died 


XXX. 

There  have  been  tears  and  breaking  hearts  for  thee. 
And  mine  were  nothing,  had  I  such  to  give ; 
But  when  I  stood  beneath  the  fresh  green  tree. 
Which  living  waves  where  thou  didst  cease  to  live. 
And  saw  around  me  the  wide  field  revive 
With  firults  and  fertile  promise,  and  the  Spring 
Come  forth  her  work  of  gladness  to  contrive. 
With  all  her  reckless  birds  upon  the  wing, 
I  tum'd  from  all  she  brought  to  those  she  could  not 
bring.  0 

XXXI. 
I  tum'd  to  thee,  to  thousands,  of  whom  each 
And  one  as  all  a  ghastly  gap  did  make 
In  hb  own  kind  and  kindred,  whom  to  teach 
Forgetfulness  were  mercy  for  their  sake ; 
Tbe  Archangel's  trump,  not  Glory's,  must  awake 
Those  whom  they  thirst  for ;  though  the  sound  of 

Fame 
May  for  a  moment  soothe,  it  cannot  slake 
The  fever  of  vain  longing,  and  the  name 
So  honour'd  but  assumes  a  stronger,  bitterer  claim. 

XXXII. 

They  mourn,  but  smile  at  length ;  and,  smiling, 

mourn: 
The  tree  will  wither  long  before  it  fall ; 
The  hull  drives  on,  though  mast  and  sail  be  torn ; 
The  roof-tree  sinks,  but  moulders  on  the  hall 
In  massy  hoariness ;  the  ruin'd  wall 
Stands  when  its  wind-worn  battlements  are  gone ; 
The  bars  survive  the  captive  they  enthral ;   [sun ; 
The  day  drags  through  though  storms  keep  out  the 
And  thus  the  heart  will  break,  yet  brokenly  live  on : 

xxxm. 

Even  as  a  broken  mirror,  which  the  glass 
In  every  fragment  multiplies ;  and  makes 
A  thousand  images  of  one  that  was, 
The  same,  and  still  the  more,  the  more  it  breaks ; 
And  thus  the  heart  will  do  which  not  forsakes, 
Living  in  shatter'd  guise,  and  still,  and  cold. 
And  bloodless,  with  its  sleepless  sorrow  aches. 
Yet  withers  on  till  all  without  is  old, 
Showing  no  visible  sign,  for  such  things  are  untold.  7 


and  was  burled.  The  body  has  since  been  removed  to  Eng- 
land. A  small  hollow  for  tbe  present  marks  where  it  la)r,  but 
will  probably  soon  be  efbced ;  the  plough  has  been  upon  it, 
and  tbe  grain  Is.  After  pointing  out  the  different  spots 
where  Picton  and  other  gallant  men  had  perished,  the  guide 
said,  **  Here  Mi^or  Howard  lav :  1  was  near  him  wben 
wounded.*'  I  told  him  my  relationship,  uid  he  seemed  then 
still  more  anxious  to  point  out  the  particular  spot  and  dr. 
cumstances.  The  place  Is  one  of  the  most  marked  in  the 
field,  fhnn  the  peculiarity  of  the  two  trees  idiove  mentioned. 
I  went  on  horseback  twice  over  the  field,  comparing  it  with 
my  recollection  of  similar  scenes.  As  a  plain,  Waterloo  seems 
marked  out  for  the  scene  of  some  great  action,  though  this  may 
be  mere  Imagination :  I  have  viewed  with  attention  those  of 
Flatea,  Trov,  Mantinea,  Leuctra,  Chaeronea,  and  Marathon ; 
and  the  field  around  Mont  St.  Jean  and  Hougoumont  appears 
to  want  little  but  a  better  cause,  and  that  undeflnable  but  Im- 

eressive  halo  which  the  lapse  of  ages  throws  around  a  cele- 
rated  spot,  to  vie  in  interest  with  any  or  all  of  these,  except, 
perhaps,  the  last  mentioned. 

7  TThere  Is  a  richneu  and  energy  in  this  passage,  which  Is 
peculiar  to  Lord  Byron,  among  all  modem  poets. — a  throne 
of  glowing  Imagei^  poured  forth  at  once,  with  a  facility  and 
profusion,  whicli  must  appear  mere  wastefulness  to  more 
economical  writers,  and  a  certafai  negligen«*^  and  harshness 
of  diction,  which  can  belong  only  to  an  author  who  is  op> 
pressed  with  tbe  exuberance  and  rapidity  of  his  ctmc^ions. 
.—  JaFPasY.] 
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BYRON'S  WORKS. 


OANTO  UX. 


XXXIV. 
There  is  a  very  life  in  our  despair, 
Vitality  of  poison, — a  quick  root 
Which  feeds  these  deadly  branches ;  for  it  were 
As  nothing  did  we  die ;  but  Life  will  suit 
Itself  to  Sorrow's  most  detested  fruit. 
Like  to  the  apples  i  on  the  Dead  Sea*s  shore. 
All  ashes  to  tlie  taste :  Did  man  compute 
Existence  by  ex^oyment,  and  count  o'er 
Such  hours  'gainst  years  of  life, — say,  would  he  name 
threescore? 

XXXV. 

The  Psalmist  number'd  out  the  years  of  man : 
They  are  enough ;  and  if  thy  tale  be  true. 
Thou,  who  didst  grudge  him  even  that  fleeting  span. 
More  than  enough,  thou  fktal  Waterloo  I 
Millions  of  tongues  record  thee,  and  anew 
Their  children's  lips  shall  echo  them,  and  say— 
'*  Here,  where  the  sword  united  nations  drew. 
Our  countrymen  were  warring  on  that  day !  " 
And  this  is  much,  and  all  which  will  not  pass  away. 

XXXVI. 
There  sunk  the  greatest,  nor  the  worst  of  men. 
Whose  spirit  antithetically  mixt 
One  moment  of  the  mightiest,  and  again 
On  little  ol^ects  with  like  firmness  flxt. 
Extreme  in  all  things  t  hadst  thou  been  betwixt. 
Thy  throne  had  still  been  thine,  or  never  been ; 
For  daring  made  thy  rise  as  fsU :  thou  seek'st 
Even  now  to  re-assume  the  imperial  mien. 
And  shake  again  the  world,  the  Thunderer  of  the  scene  I 

xxxvn. 

Conqueror  and  captive  of  the  earth  art  thou  I 
She  trembles  at  thee  still,  and  thy  wild  name 
Was  ne'er  more  bruited  in  men's  minds  than  now 
That  thou  art  nothing,  save  the  jest  of  Fame, 
Who  woo'd  thee  once,  thy  vassal,  and  became 
The  flatterer  of  thy  fierceness,  till  thou  wert 
A  god  unto  thyself;  nor  less  the  same 
To  the  astounded  kingdoms  all  inert. 
Who  deem'd  thee  for  a  time  whate'er  thou  didst  assert 

xxxvm. 

Oh,  more  or  less  than  man — in  high  or  low. 
Battling  with  nations,  flying  from  the  field ; 
Now  making  monarchs'  necks  thy  footstool,  now 
More  than  thy  meanest  soldier  taught  to  yield : 
An  empire  thou  couldst  crush,  command,  rebuild. 
But  govern  not  thy  pettiest  passion,  nor. 
However  deeply  in  men's  spirits  skill'd. 
Look  through  thine  own,  nor  curb  the  lust  of  war. 
Nor  learn  that  tempted  Fate  will  leave  the  loftiest  star. 

XXXIX. 

Tet  well  thy  soul  hath  brook'd  the  turning  tide 
With  that  untaught  innate  philosophy. 
Which,  be  it  wisdom,  coldness,  or  deep  pride. 
Is  gall  and  wormwood  to  an  enemy. 

■  The  (bblcd)  applet  on  the  brink  of  the  lake  Aiphaltei 
were  uld  to  be  fair  without,  and,  within,  aahet.  Vide  Tacitut, 
Histor.  lib.  T.  7. 

*  The  great  error  of  Napoleon,  **  if  we  hare  writ  our  annali 
true,"  was  a  continued  obtrusion  on  mankind  of  his  want  of 
all  community  of  feeling  for  or  with  them ;  perhaps  more 
oflbofire  to  human  ranity  than  the  active  cruelty  of  more 


/T\- 


When  the  whole  host  of  hatred  stood  hard  by. 
To  watch  and  mock  thee  shrinking,  thou  hast  smiled 
With  a  sedate  and  aU^enduring  eye ;  — 
When  Fortune  fled  her  spoil'd  and  fiivourite  child. 
He  stood  unbow'd  beneath  the  ills  upon  him  piled. 

XL. 
Sager  than  in  thy  fortunes ;  for  in  them 
Ambition  steel'd  thee  on  too  fiur  to  show 
That  just  habitual  scorn,  which  could  contemn 
Men  and  their  thoughts ;  'twas  wise  to  feel,  not  so 
To  wear  it  ever  on  thy  lip  and  brow. 
And  spurn  the  instruments  thou  wert  to  use 
Till  they  were  tum'd  unto  thine  overthrow ; 
*Tis  but  a  worthless  world  to  win  or  lose ; 
So  hath  it  proved  to  thee,  and  all  such  lot  who  choose. 

XLL 
If,  like  a  tower  upon  a  headlong  nxk, 
Hiou  hadst  been  made  to  stand  or  foil  alone. 
Such  scorn  of  man  had  help'd  to  brave  the  shock ; 
But  men's  thoughts  were  the  steps  which  paved  thy 

throne, 
TTteir  admiration  thy  best  weapon  shone ; 
The  part  of  Philip's  son  was  thine,  not  then 
(Unless  aside  thy  purple  had  been  thrown) 
Like  stem  Diogenes  to  mock  at  men ; 
For  sceptred  cynics  earth  were  fu  too  wide  a  den.  > 

XLIL 
But  quiet  to  quick  bosoms  is  a  hell. 
And  there  hatii  been  thy  bane ;  there  is  a  flre 
And  motion  of  the  soul  which  will  not  dwell 
In  its  own  narrow  being,  but  aspire 
Beyond  the  fltting  medium  of  desire  ; 
And,  but  once  kindled,  quenchless  evermore. 
Preys  upon  high  adventure,  nor  can  tire 
Of  aught  but  rest ;  a  fever  at  the  core. 
Fatal  to  him  who  bean,  to  all  who  ever  bore. 

XLin. 
This  makes  the  madmen  who  have  made  men  mad 
By  their  contagion ;  Conquerors  and  Kings, 
Founders  of  sects  and  systems,  to  whom  add 
Sophists,  Bards,  Statesmen,  all  unquiet  things 
Which  stir  too  strongly  the  soul's  secret  springs. 
And  are  themselves  the  fools  to  those  they  fool ; 
Envied,  yet  how  unenviable  !  what  stings 
Are  theirs  !   One  breast  laid  open  were  a  school 
Which  would  unteach  mankind  the  lust  to  shine  or 
rule: 

XLIV. 
Their  breath  is  agitation,  and  their  life 
A  storm  whereon  they  ride,  to  sink  at  last, 
And  yet  so  nuned  and  bigoted  to  strife. 
That  should  their  days,  surviving  perils  past. 
Melt  to  calm  twUight,  they  feel  overcast 
With  sorrow  and  supineness,  and  so  die ; 
Even  as  a  flame  unfed,  which  runs  to  waste 
With  its  own  flickering,  or  a  sword  laid  by. 
Which  eats  into  itself^  and  rusts  ingloriously. 

trembling  and  suspicious  tyrannr.  Such  were  hli  speeches 
to  public  assemblies  as  well  as  individuals ;  and  the  single  ex- 
pression which  he  is  said  to  have  used  on  returning  to  Paris 
after  the  Russian  winter  had  destroyed  his  armj,  rubbing  his 
hands  over  a  tire,  **  This  is  pleasanter  than  Moscow,"  would 
probably  alienate  more  favour  from  his  cause  than  the  d«- 
itrucdon  and  reverses  which  led  to  the  remark. 
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CANTO  in. 


CHILDE  HAROLD'S  PILGRIMAGE. 


SS 


XLV. 
I      He  wlio  isoeiids  to  momitaln-tops,  shaJl  find 

The  loMcst  peaks  most  wrapt  in  doiuU  and  sojw ; 

He  who  rarpaitea  or  subdues  mankind. 

Must  lo6k  down  on  the  hate  of  those  below. 

ThoQ^  high  abtfve  the  sun  of  glory  glow, 
I      And  tar  beneath  the  earth  and  ocean  spread, 
I       Ronmd  him  are  icy  roclu,  and  loudly  blew 
I      OoBtending  tempcrts  on  his  naked  head^ 
And  thus  reward  iheturiis  which  to  thosesummifts  led.  i 

I  XLVL 

Away  with  thesA !  true  Wisdom's  world  will  be 
^thin  its  own  creation,  or  in  thine, 
Maternal  Nature  1  for  who  teems  like  thee. 
Thus  on  the  banks  of  thy  nuucstic  Rhine  ? 
There  Harold  gases  on  a  work  diTine, 
A  blending  of  all  beauties ;  streams  and  dells, 
Fhiit,  foliage,  crag,  wood,  cornfield,  mountain,  vine. 
And  chiefless  castles  breathing  stem  ftoeweUs 

Ihim  gray  but  leafy  walls,  where  Butn  greenly 
dwells. 

XLVn. 
And  there  they  stand,  as  stands  a  lofty  mind, 
Worn,  but  unstooping  to  the  baser  crowd, 
AH  tcnantless,  save  to  the  crannying  wind, 
Or  holding  dart  conmiunion  wiUi  the  cloud. 
Tlicre  was  a  day  when  they  were  young  and  proud, 
Bannen  on  high,  and  battles  pass'd  below ; 
But  they  who  fought  an  in  a  bloody  shroud. 
And  those  which  wuved  are  shredless  dust  ere  now, 

And  the  bleak  battlements  shall  bear  no  future  blow. 


XLVm. 
Beneath  these  battlements,  within  those  walls. 
Power  dwdt  amidst  her  passions ;  in  proud  state 
Each  robber  chief  upheld  his  armed  haUs, 
IMng  his  evil  will,  nor  less  elate 
Than  mightier  heroes  of  a  longer  date. 
What  want  these  outlaws  <  conquerors  should  have  7 
But  History's  purchased  page  to  call  them  great  ? 
A  wider  space,  an  ornamented  grave  7         [bnve. 
Their  hopes  were  not  less  warm,  their  souls  were  ftdlas 

XLEL 
In  their  baronial  feuds  and  single  fields. 
What  deeds  of  prowess  unrecorded  died  I 
And  Love,  which  lent  a  blason  to  their  shields. 
With  emblems  well  devised  by  amorous  pride. 
Through  all  the  mail  of  iron  hearts  would  glide  \ 
But  ft&l  their  flame  was  fierceness,  and  drew  on 
Keen  contest  and  destruction  near  allied. 
And  many  a  tower  for  some  ibir  mischief  won, 
8bw  the  discoloured  Rhine  beneath  its  ruin  run. 


But  Hiou,  exulting  and  abounding  river ! 
Making  thy  waves  a  blessing  as  they  flow 
llirough  banks  whose  beauty  would  endure  for  ever 
Gould  man  but  leave  thy  bright  creation  so, 

n'Ut  Is  ocrtainlTSpleiididly  written,  but  we  tnut  it  ii  not 

e.     Fnim  Maccoooia'f   madman  to  the   Swede  —  from 

>    Klantidl  to  Booneperte, — the  honten  of  men  have  punned 

I     teir  fport  wtth  as  much  gaiety,  and  a«  little  remorw.  as  the 

ikaaters  of  other  animals ;  and  hare  Ured  as  cheerily  In  their 

I   dap  of  aetioo,  and  as  comfortably  in  their  repose,  as  the  fol- 

bwcrs  of  bcttW  pursuits.    It  would  lie  strange,  therefore,  if 

the  other  active  but  more  innocent  spirits,  whom  Lord 

JfrsD  has  here  placed  in  the  same  predicament,  and  who 

'■  all  thair  sources  of  e^jt^fment,  without  the  guilt  and 
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Nor  its  fidr  promise  from  the  sur&ce  mow 
With  the  sharp  scythe  of  conflict, — then  to  see 
Thy  valley  of  sweet  waters,  were  to  know 
Earth  paved  like  Heaven ;  and  to  seem  such  to  me. 
Even  now  what  wants  thy  stream  7— that  it  should 
Lethe  be. 

A  thousand  battles  have  assail'd  thy  banks. 
But  these  and  half  their  fiune  have  pass'd  away. 
And  Slaughter  heap'd  on  high  his  weltering  ranks; 
Their  very  graves  are  gone,  and  what  are  they  7 
Thy  tide  wash'd  down  the  blood  of  yesterday. 
And  all  was  stainless,  and  on  thy  clear  stream 
Glass'd  with  its  dancing  light  the  sunny  ray ; 
But  o'er  the  blacken'd  memory's  blighting  dream 
Thy  waves  would  vainly  roll,  all  sweeping  as  they 


Ln. 

Thus  Harold  inly  said^and  pass'd  along. 
Yet  not  insensibly  to  all  which  here 
Awoke  the  jocund  birds  to  early  song 
In  glens  which  might  have  made  even  exile  dear : 
Though  on  his  brow  were  graven  lines  austere. 
And  tranquil  sternness  which  had  ta'en  the  place 
Of  feelings  fierier  for  but  less  severe, 
Joy  was  not  always  absent  from  his  foce,      [trace. 
But  o'er  it  in  such  scenes  would  steal  with  transient 

Lm. 

Nor  was  all  love  shut  from  him,  though  bis  days 
Of  passion  had  consumed  themselves  to  dust 
It  is  in  vain  that  we  would  coldly  gase 
On  such  as  smile  upon  us ;  the  heart  must 
Leap  kindly  back  to  kindness,  though  disgust 
Hath  wean'd  it  fh>m  all  worldlings :  thus  he  felt. 
For  there  was  soft  remembrance,  and  sweet  trust 
In  one  fond  breast,  to  which  his  own  would  melt. 
And  in  its  tenderer  hour  on  that  his  besom  dwelt. 

LIV. 
And  he  had  leam'd  to  love, — I  know  not  why. 
For  this  in  such  as  him  seems  strange  of  mood, — 
The  helpless  looks  of  blooming  infoncy. 
Even  in  its  earliest  nurture ;  what  subdued. 
To  change  like  this,  a  mind  so  far  imbued 
With  scorn  of  man,  it  little  boots  to  know ; 
But  thus  it  was ;  and  though  in  solitude 
Small  power  the  nipp'd  affections  have  to  grow. 
In  him  this  glow'd  when  all  beside  had  ceased  to  glow. 

LV. 
And  there  was  one  soft  breast,  as  hath  been  said, 
Which  unto  his  was  bound  by  stronger  ties 
Than  the  church  links  withal ;  and,  though  unwed. 
Thai  love  was  pure,  and,  for  above  disguise. 
Had  stood  the  test  of  mortal  enmities 
Still  undivided,  and  cemented  more 
By  peril,  dreaded  most  in  female  eyes ; 
But  this  was  firm,  and  from  a  foreign  shore 
Well  to  that  heart  might  his  these  absent  greetings 
pour  I 

tlie  hardness  which  they  cannot  fkll  of  contracting,  should 
be  more  miserable  or  more  unfHended  than  those  splendid 
curses  of  their  kind ;  and  it  would  be  passing  strange,  and 
pltifol,  if  the  most  precious  gifts  of  Provioence  should  produce 
only  unhappiness,  and  mankind  rcigard  with  hostility  their 
grotest  benefactors.  — >  JarrasT.] 

*  •*  What  wants  that  knare  that  a  king  should  hare  ?*'  wu 
King  James's  question  on  meeting  Johnny  Armstrong  and  his 
followers  iu  foil  accoutrements.  —  See  tlie  Ballad. 
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BYRON'S  WORKS. 


GANTO  111. 


1. 

The  castled  crag  of  Diacbenfels  i 
Frowns  o*er  the  wide  and  wtaiding  Rhine, 
Whose  breast  of  watetB  broadly  swells 
Between  the  banks  which  bear  the  vine. 
And  hills  all  rich  with  blossom'd  trees. 
And  fields  which  promise  com  and  wine. 
And  scatters  cities  crowning  these, 
Whose  fkr  white  waUs  along  them  shine. 
Have  strewM  a  scene,  wliich  I  should  see 
With  double  joy  wert  thou  with  me. 

2. 
And  peasant  girls,  with  deep  blue  eyes. 
And  hands  which  offer  early  flowers. 
Walk  smiling  o*er  this  paradise ; 
Above,  the  frequent  feudal  towers 
Through  green  leaves  lift  their  walls  of  gray, 
And  many  a  rock  which  steeply  lowers. 
And  noble  arch  in  proud  decay. 
Look  o'er  this  vale  of  vintage-bowers ; 
But  one  thing  want  these  banks  of  Rhine, — 
Thy  gentle  hand  to  clasp  in  mine ! 

3. 
I  send  the  lilies  given  to  me ; 
Though  long  before  thy  hand  they  touch, 
I  know  that  they  must  wither'd  be. 
But  yet  r^ect  them  not  as  such ; 
For  I  have  cherish'd  them  as  dear, 
Because  they  yet  may  meet  thine  eye. 
And  guide  thy  soul  to  mine  even  here, 
When  thou  behold'st  them  drooping  nigh. 
And  know'st  them  gathered  by  the  Rhine, 
And  offer'd  firom  my  heart  to  thine ! 

4. 
The  river  nobly  foams  and  flows. 
The  charm  of  this  enchanted  ground. 
And  all  its  thousand  turns  disclose 
Some  fresher  beauty  varying  round  : 
The  haughtiest  breast  its  wish  might  bound 
Through  life  to  dwell  delighted  here ; 
Nor  could  on  earth  a  spot  be  found 
To  nature  and  to  me  so  dear. 
Could  thy  dear  eyes  in  following  mine 
Still  sweeten  more  these  banks  of  Rhine ! 

LVI. 
By  Coblents,  on  a  rise  of  gentle  ground, 
There  is  a  small  and  simple  pyramid. 
Crowning  the  summit  of  the  verdant  moimd  ; 
Beneath  its  base  are  heroes'  ashes  hid. 

The  CMtle  of  DrAchenfeU  ftandf  on  the  highest  tunimit 
of  **  the  Seven  Mountains,"  orer  the  Rhine  banks ;  it  is  in 
ruins,  and  connected  with  some  singular  traditions :  It  Is  the 
first  in  view  on  the  road  from  Bonn,  but  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river ;  on  this  bank,  nearly  facing  it,  are  ctie  remains 
of  another,  called  the  Jew's  Castle,  and  a  large  cross  com. 
memorative  of  the  murder  of  a  chief  by  his  brother.  The 
number  of  castles  and  cities  along  the  course  of  the  Rhine  on 
both  sides  is  very  great,  and  their  situations  remarkably  beau- 
tiful, f  These  verses  were  written  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine, 
In  May.  The  original  pencilling  is  before  us.  It  is  needless 
to  observe  that  they  were  addressed  to  his  Sister.] 

*  The  monument  of  the  young  and  lamented  General 
Marceau  (killed  by  a  rifle-ball  at  Alterkirchen,  on  the  last  day 
of  the  fourth  year  of  the  French  republic)  still  remains  as  de- 
scribed. The  inscriptions  on  his  monument  are  rather  too 
long,  and  not  required  :  his  name  was  enough  ;  France  adored, 
and  her  enemies  admired ;  both  wept  over  him.  His  funeral 
was  attended  by  the  generals  and  detachments  fVom  both 
armies.    In  the  same  grave  General  Hoche  is  interred,  a 

SAllant  man  also  in  every  sense  of  the  word  ^  but  though  he 
istinguished  himself  greatly  in  battle,  he  had  not  tbe  good 
rortune  to  die  there :  Us  deiUh  was  attended  by  suspicions  of 
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Our  enemy's, — but  let  not  that  forbid 
Honour  to  Marceau  1  o*er  whose  early  tomb 
Tears,  big  tears,  gush'd  from  the  rough  soldier's  lid, 
Lamenting  and  yet  envying  such  a  doom. 
Falling  for  France,  whose  rights  he  battled  to  resume. 

Lvn. 

Brief,  brave,  and  glorious  was  his  young  career,  — 
His  mourners  were  two  hosts,  his  friends  and  foes ; 
And  fitly  may  the  stranger  lingering  here 
Pray  for  his  gallant  spirit's  bright  repose  ; 
For  he  was  Freedom's  champion,  one  of  those. 
The  few  in  number,  who  had  not  o'erstept 
The  charter  to  chastise  which  she  bestows 
On  such  as  wield  her  weapons ;  he  had  kept 
The  whiteness  of  his  soul,  and  thus  men  o'er  him 
wept« 

LVIIL 
Here  Ehrenbreitstein',  with  her  shatter'd  wall 
Black  with  the  miner's  blast,  upon  her  height 
Tet  shows  of  what  she  was,  when  shell  and  ball 
Reboimding  idly  on  her  strength  did  light : 
A  tower  of  victory  !  from  whence  the  flight 
Of  bafiled  foes  was  watch'd  along  the  plain : 
But  Peace  destroy'd  what  War  could  never  blight. 
And  laid  those  proud  roofs  bare  to  Summer's  rain — 
On  which  the  iron  shower  for  years  had  pour'd  in  vain. 

LIX. 
Adieu  to  thee,  fair  Rhine  I   How  long  delighted 
The  stranger  fain  would  linger  on  his  way  1 
Thine  is  a  scene  alike  where  souls  united 
Or  lonely  Contemplation  thus  might  stray ; 
And  could  the  ceaseless  vultures  cease  to  prey 
On  self-condemning  bosoms,  it  were  here. 
Where  Nature,  nor  too  sombre  nor  too  gay. 
Wild  but  not  rude,  awftil  yet  not  austere. 
Is  to  the  mellow  Earth  as  Autumn  to  the  year. 

LX- 
Adieu  to  thee  again !  a  vain  adieu ! 
There  can  be  no  farewell  to  scene  like  thine ; 
The  mind  is  colour'd  by  thy  every  hue ; 
And  if  reluctantly  the  eyes  resign 
Their  cherish'd  gaze  upon  thee,  lovely  Rhine  !  4 
'T  is  with  the  thankAil  glance  of  parting  praise  ; 
More  mighty  spots  may  rise — more  glaring  shine. 
But  none  unite  in  one  attaching  maze 
The  brilliant,  &ir,  and  soft, — the  glories  of  old  days, 

Eoison.  A  separate  monument  (not  over  his  body,  which  is 
uricd  by  Marceau's)  is  raised  for  him  near  Andcmach,  op- 
posite to  which  one  of  his  most  memorable  exploits  was  P5*r- 
formed,  in  throwing  a  bridge  to  an  island  on  the  Rhine.  The 
shape  and  style  are  different  from  that  of  Marceau's,  and  the 
inscription  more  simple  and  pleasing:  —  "The  Army  of  the 
Sambre  and  Mcuse  to  its  CommHnder-in-Chief  Hoche."  This 
is  all,  and  as  it  should  be.  iiochc  was  esteemed  among  tl>e 
first  of  France's  earlier  generals,  before  Buonaparte  mono- 
polised her  triumphs.  He  was  the  destined  cummander  of 
the  invading  army  of  Ireland. 

'  Ehrenbrcitstein,  t.  r  **  the  broad  stone  of  honour,"  ono 
of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  Europe,  was  dismantled  and 
blown  up  by  the  French  at  the  truce  of  Leoben.  It  had  b«>vn, 
and  could  only  be,  reduceti  by  famine  or  treachery.  U  yicldt-d 
to  the  former,  aided  by  surprise.  Al\er  having  seen  thi-  for- 
tifications of  Gibraltxu- and  Malta,  it  did  not  much  strike  bv 
comparison ;  but  the  situation  is  commanding.  Generad 
Marceau  besieged  it  in  vain  for  some  time,  and  I  slept  in  a 
room  where  I  was  shown  a  window  at  which  he  is  said  to 
have  been  standing  observing  tlte  progress  of  the  siege  by 
moonlight,  when  a  ball  struck  immediately  below  it. 

*  [On  taking  Hockheim,  the  Austriaus,  in  ooe  patt  of  the 
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Tht  ne^igently  gnnd,  the  fruUftd  bloom 
Of  oomlng  ripeneai,  the  white  city's  aheen, 
The  rolling  streun,  the  predpioe*!  gloom. 
The  forest's  growth,  and  Gothic  wills  between. 
The  wild  rocks  shaped  as  they  had  turrets  been 
In  mockery  of  roan's  art ;  and  these  withal 
A  race  of  fltfes  hqipy  as  the  scene. 
Whose  fertile  bounties  here  extend  to  all. 
Still  q>ringing  o'er  thy  banks,  though  Empires  near 
themlUL 

LXII. 
But  these  recede.     Above  me  are  the  Alps, 
The  palaces  of  Nature,  whose  yast  walls 
Have  pinnacled  in  clouds  their  snowy  scalps, 
And  throned  Eternity  in  icy  halls 
Of  cold  subUmity,  where  forms  and  fidls 
The  avalanche— the  thunderbolt  of  snow  1 
AH  that  expands  the  spirit,  yet  appals. 
Gather  around  thes«  summits,  as  to  show    [below. 
How  Earth  may  pierce  to  Heaven,  yet  leave  vain  man 

Lxra. 

But  ere  these  matchless  heights  I  dare  to  scan. 
There  is  a  spot  should  not  be  pas8*d  in  vain, — 
Mont  I  the  proud,  the  patriot  field  I  where  man 
May  gaie  on  ghastly  trophies  of  the  slain, 
Nor  blush  for  those  who  conquered  on  that  plain ; 
Here  Buigundy  bequeathed  his  tombless  host, 
A  bony  heap,  through  ages  to  remain, 
Themselves  their  monument ; — the  Stygian  coast 
Unsepulchred  they  roam'd,  and  shrlek'd  each  wan- 
dering ghost.  > 

LXIV. 
WbUe  Waterloo  with  Cannc's  carnage  vies, 
Morat  and  Marathon  twin  names  shall  stand ; 
Tbey  were  true  Glory's  stainless  victories. 
Won  by  the  unambitious  heart  and  hand 
Of  a  proud,  brotheriy,  and  civic  band, 
All  unbought  champions  in  no  princely  cause 
Of  vice-entail'd  Corruption ;  they  no  land 
Doom'd  to  bewail  the  blasphemy  of  laws 
Making  kings'  rights  divine,  by  some  Draconic  clause. 


lent,  fot  to  the  brow  of  the  hill,  whence  they  had  their 
Sm  view  Of  Uie  Bhine.  They  Inttantly  halted— not  a  gun 
vai  tred  —  not  a  voloa  beard :  but  they  atood  niing  on  the 
river  with  thoee  reelings  which  the  erenta  of  the  laat  fifteen 
f«ars  at  once  called  up.  Prince  Schwartaenberg  rode  up  to 
know  the  causa  of  this  sudden  stop ;  then  they  gave  three 
dMcra,  ruahad  after  the  enemy,  sod  drove  them  Into  the 
w^cr.J 

'  Ttie  ebapel  Is  destroyed,  and  the  pyramid  of  bones  dlml- 
nUhed  to  a  small  number  by  the  Bnrgnndlan  legion  In  the 
servkw  of  France ;  who  anxiously  eflhced  this  record  of  their 
aDcastors*  lau  successful  biTaslons.  A  few  still  remain,  not- 
vttbscanding  the  pains  taken  by  the  Burgundians  for  ages 
(all  who  pMscd  that  way  removing  a  hone  to  their  own 
eooritry),  and  the  less  justifiable  larcenies  of  the  SwIm  poa. 
tdioaa,  who  carried  them  off  to  sell  for  knife-handles ;  a  pur- 
pose for  which  the  whiteness  hnblbed  by  the  bleaching  of 
ymn  bad  rendered  them  In  great  request  Of  these  relics  I 
veatitred  to  bring  away  as  much  ai  may  have  made  a  quarter 
of  a  ikcro,  for  which  the  sole  excuse  is,  that  If  I  had  not,  the 
B«Kt  passer  by  might  have  perverted  them  to  worse  uses  than 
Um  carefol  preservation  which  I  intend  tor  them. 

*  ArcDtSeum,  near  Morat,  was  the  Roman  capital  of  Hel- 
vetia, where  Arenches  now  stands. 

*  Jalia  Alpfamla,  a  young  Aventlan  priestess,  died  soon 
after  a  vain  endeavour  to  save  her  lather,  condemned  to  death 
as  a  traitor  by  Aulus  Caedna.  Her  epitaph  was  discovered 
many  yaavBafOi— It  la  thua:  —  "  Julia  Alplnula:  Hicjacea 


r. 


LXV. 
By  a  lone  wall  a  lonelier  column  rears 
A  gray  and  grief- worn  aspect  of  old  days ; 
'T  is  the  last  remnant  of  the  wreck  of  years, 
And  looks  as  with  the  wild-bewilder'd  gaie 
Of  one  to  stone  converted  by  amase, 
Yet  still  with  consciousness ;  and  there  it  stands 
Making  a  marvel  that  it  not  decays. 
When  the  coeval  pride  of  human  huids, 
Levell'd  Aventicumf>  hath  strew'd  her  sulyect  lands^ 

LXVL 
And  there — oh  I  sweet  and  sacred  be  the  name ! — 
Julia — the  daughter,  the  devoted — gave 
Her  youth  to  heaven ;  her  heart,  beneath  a  claim 
Nearest  to  Heaven's,  broke  o'er  a  fiitber's  grave. 
Justice  is  sworn  'gainst  tears,  and  hers  would  crave 
The  life  she  lived  in ;  but  the  judge  was  just. 
And  then  she  died  on  him  she  could  not  save. 
Their  tomb  was  simple,  and  without  a  bust. 
And  held  within  their  urn  one  mind,  one  heart,  one 
dust  3 

Lxvn. 

But  these  are  deeds  which  should  not  pass  away, 
And  names  that  must  not  wither,  though  the  earth 
Forgets  her  empires  with  a  just  decay,         [birth; 
The  enslavers  and  the  enslaved,  their  deaUi  and 
The  high,  the  mountain-majesty  of  worth 
Should  be,  and  shall,  survivor  of  its  woe, 
And  fh)m  its  immortality  look  forth 
In  the  sun's  &ce,  like  yonder  Alpine  snow,^ 
Imperishably  pure  beyond  all  things  below. 


Lxvni. 

Lake  Leman  woos  me  with  its  crystal  free,  & 
The  mirror  where  the  stars  and  mountains  view 
The  stillness  of  their  aspect  in  each  trace 
Its  clear  depth  yields  of  their  fkr  height  and  hue : 
There  is  too  much  of  man  here,  to  look  through 
With  a  fit  mhid  the  might  which  I  behold ; 
But  soon  in  me  shall  Loneliness  renew 
Thoughts  hid,  but  not  less  cherish'd  than  of  old, 
Ere  mingling  with  the  herd  had  penn'd  me  in  their 
fbld. 


Infdlds  patris  Infellx  proles.  Dese  Aventise  Sacerdos.  Exo. 
rare  patris  necem  nan  potul  :  Male  mori  in  fatis  ille  erat 
Vixi  annoa  xxiii.**— >I  know  of  no  human  comp*  iltion  so 
affecting  as  this,  nor  a  history  of  deeper  Interest  These  are 
the  names  and  actions  which  ought  not  to  perish,  and  to 
which  we  turn  with  a  true  and  healthr  tenderness,  from  the 
wretched  and  glittering  detail  of  a  confused  mass  of  conquests 
and  battles,  with  which  the  mind  is  roused  for  a  time  to  a  false 
and  feverish  sympathy,  from  whence  it  recurs  at  length  with 
all  the  nausea  consequent  on  such  intoxication. 

<  This  is  written  in  the  eye  of  Mont  Blanc  (June  Sd.  1816), 
which  even  at  this  distance  daisies  mine.  —  (July  20th  )  I  this 
day  observed  for  some  lime  the  distinct  reflection  of  Mont 
Blanc  and  Mont  Argentiire  lu  the  calm  of  the  lake,  which  I 
was  crossing  in  my  boat ;  the  distance  of  these  mountains 
from  their  mirror  is  sixty  miles. 

*  In  the  exquisite  lines  which  the  poet,  at  this  time, 
addressed  to  his  sister,  there  Is  the  following  touching 
stansa:— > 

**  T  did  remind  thee  of  our  own  dear  lake, 
By  the  old  hall  which  may  be  mine  no  more. 
Leman's  is  fair ;  but  think  not  I  forsake 
The  sweet  remembrance  of  a  dearer  shore: 
Sad  havoc  Time  must  with  my  memory  make 
Kre  Ikat  or  Mow  can  fade  these  eyes  before ; 
Though,  like  all  things  which  I  have  loved,  they  are 
Beslgn'd  for  ever,  or  divided  far." 
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LXIX. 
To  fly  fhmi,  need  not  be  to  bate,  mankind : 
AH  are  not  fit  with  them  to  stir  and  toil, 
Nor  is  it  discontent  to  keep  the  mind 
Deep  in  its  fountain,  lest  it  overboil 
In  the  hot  throng,  where  we  become  the  spoil 
Of  our  infection,  till  too  late  and  long 
We  may  deplore  and  struggle  with  the  coil. 
In  wretched  interchange  of  wrong  for  wrong 

'Midst  a  contentious  world,  striving  where  none  are 
strong. 

LXX. 
There,  in  a  moment,  we  may  plunge  our  years 
In  fktal  penitence,  and  in  the  blight 
Of  our  own  soul,  turn  all  our  blood  to  tears. 
And  colour  things  to  come  with  hues  of  Night ; 
The  race  of  life  becomes  a  hopeless  flight 
To  those  that  walk  in  darkness :  on  the  sea. 
The  boldest  steer  but  where  their  ports  invite. 
But  there  are  wanderers  o*er  Eternity  [be. 

Whose  bark  drives  on  and  on«  and  anchor'd  ne*er  shall 

LXXI. 
Is  it  not  better,  then,  to  be  alone, 
And  love  Earth  only  for  its  earthly  sake  ? 
By  the  blue  rushing  of  the  arrowy  Rhone,  ^ 
Or  the  pure  bosom  of  its  nursing  lake. 
Which  feeds  it  as  a  mother  who  doth  make 
A  fisir  but  fh>ward  infimt  her  own  care. 
Kissing  its  cries  away  as  these  awake ;  — 
Is  it  not  better  thus  our  lives  to  wear, 
Than  Join  the  crushing  crowd,  doom*d  to  inflict  or  bear  7 

Lxxn. 

I  live  not  in  myseU^  but  I  become 
Portion  of  that  around  me ;  and  to  me 
High  mountains  are  a  feeling*,  but  the  hum 
Of  human  cities  torture :  I  can  see 
Nothing  to  loathe  in  nature,  save  to  be 
A  link  reluctant  in  a  fleshly  chain. 
Classed  among  creatures,  when  the  soul  can  flee. 
And  with  the  sky,  the  peak,  the  heaving  plain 
Of  ocean,  or  the  stars,  mingle,  and  not  in  vain. 

LXXIIL 
And  thus  I  am  absorbed,  and  this  is  life : 
I  look  upon  the  peopled  desert  past. 
As  on  a  place  of  agony  and  strife. 
Where,  for  some  sin,  to  Sorrow  I  was  cast. 
To  act  and  suffer,  but  remount  at  last 

>  The  coloar  of  the  Rhone  at  Geneva  it  blae,  to  a  depth  of 
dnt  which  1  have  never  seen  equalled  in  water,  salt  or  freih, 
except  In  the  Mrnliierranean  and  Archipelago.  —  [See  Don 
Juan,  c  xiT.  St.  87  for  a  beautiful  comparison  :— . 

**  There  was  no  great  disparity  of  rears. 

Though  much  in  temper  ;  but  they  never  clath'd : 

They  moved  like  stars  united  in  their  spheres. 
Or  lilio  the  Rhone  by  Leman's  waters  wash'd. 

Where  mingled  and  yet  separate  appears 
The  river  from  the  lake,  all  bluely  dash'd 

Through  the  serene  and  placid  glassy  deep, 

Which  fain  would  lull  Its  river  child  to  sleep."3 

s  [**  Mr.  Hobhouse  and  myself  are  Jost  returned  from  a 
Journey  of  lakes  and  mountains.  We  have  been  to  the  Grin- 
del  wald,  and  the  Jungfrau,  and  stood  on  the  summit  of  the 
Wengen  Alp ;  and  seen  torrents  of  900  feet  in  fall,  and  gla- 
ciers of  all  dimensions ;  we  have  heard  shepherds'  pipes,  and 
avalanches,  and  looked  on  the  clouds  foaming  up  from  the 
valleys  below  us  like  the  spray  of  the  ocean  of  nell.  Cha* 
mouni.  and  that  which  it  inherits,  we  saw  a  month  ago ; 
but,  though  Mont  Blanc  is  higher,  it  is  not  equal  In  wUdness 
to  the  Jungfrau,  the  Eighers,  the  Shreckhom,  and  the  Rose 
Glaciers."  ~  A  Letters,  Sept.  1816.] 
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With  a  firesh  pinion ;  which  I  feel  to  spring, 
Though  young,  yet  waxing  vigorous,  as  the  blast 
Which  it  would  cope  with,  on  delighted  wing, 
Spuming  the  day-cold  bonds  which  round  our  being 
cling. 

LXXIV. 

And  when,  at  length,  the  mind  shall  be  all  free 
From  what  it  hates  in  this  degraded  form. 
Reft  of  its  carnal  life,  save  what  shall  be 
Existent  happier  in  the  fly  and  worm, — 
When  elements  to  elements  conform. 
And  dust  is  as  it  should  be,  shall  I  not 
Feel  all  I  see,  less  dazzling,  but  more  warm  ? 
The  bodiless  thought  ?   the  Spirit  of  each  spot  ? 
Of  which,  even  now,  I  share  at  times  the  immortal  lot  ? 

LXXV. 
Are  not  the  mountains,  waves,  and  skies,  a  part 
Of  me  and  of  my  soul,  as  I  of  them  ? 
Is  not  the  love  of  these  deep  in  my  heart 
With  a  pure  passion  ?   should  I  not  contemn 
All  ol^ects,  if  compared  with  these  ?   and  stem 
A  tide  of  suffering,  rather  than  forego 
Such  feelings  for  the  hard  and  worldly  phlegm 
Of  those  whose  eyes  are  only  tum*d  below, 
Gazing  upon  the  ground,  with  thoughts  which  dare 
not  glow  ? 

LXXVL 
But  this  is  not  my  theme  ;  and  I  return 
To  that  which  is  immediate,  and  require 
Those  who  find  contemplation  in  the  urn. 
To  look  on  One,  whose  dust  was  once  all  fire, 
A  native  of  the  land  where  I  respire 
The  clear  air  for  a  while — a  passing  guest. 
Where  he  became  a  being, — whose  desire 
Was  to  be  glorious ;  't  was  a  foolish  quest. 
The  which  to  gain  and  keep,  he  sacrificed  all  rest 

Lxxvn. 

Here  the  self-torturing  sophist,  wild  Rousseau, ' 
The  apostle  of  affliction,  he  who  threw 
Enclumtment  over  passion,  and  from  woe 
Wrung  overwhelming  eloquence,  first  drew 
The  breath  which  made  hixn  wretched ;  yet  he  knew 
How  to  make  madness  beautifUl,  and  cast 
O'er  erring  deeds  and  thoughts  a  heavenly  hue^ 
Of  words,  like  sunbeams,  dazzling  as  they  past 
The  eyes,  which  o*er  them  shed  tears  feelingly  and 
fast, 

'  r*  I  have  traversed  all  Rousseau's  ground  with  the 
*  Hclolse*  before  me,  and  am  struck  to  a  degree  that  I  cannot 
express  with  the  force  and  acruracy  of  his  descriptions,  and 
the  beautv  of  their  reality.  Meillerie,  Clarrns,  and  Vevay, 
and  the  Cfhiteau  de  Chlllon,  are  places  of  which  I  shall  say 
little  :  because  all  I  could  say  must  fall  short  of  the  impres- 
sioos  they  stamp." — B.  Lettert.'\ 

*  ["  It  is  evident  that  the  impassioned  parts  of  Rousseau** 
romance  had  made  a  deep  impression  upon  the  feelings  of  the 
noble  poet.  The  enthusiasm  expressed  by  Lord  Dyrun  is  no 
small  tribute  to  the  power  possessed  bv  Jean  Jacques  over 
the  passions :  and,  to  say  truth,  we  needeci  some  such  evidence  ; 
for,  though  almost  ashamed  to  avow  the  truth, — still,  like  the 
barber  of  Midas,  we  must  speak  or  die,  —  we  have  never  been  i 
i^le  to  feel  the  interest  or  discover  the  merit  of  this  fur- famed 
performance.  That  there  is  much  eloquence  in  the  letters 
we  readily  admit :  there  lav  Rousseau's  strength.  But  his 
lovers,  the  celebrated  St.  Freux  and  Julie,  have,  from  the 
earliest  moment  we  have  heard  the  tale  (which  we  well  r»>  ■ 
member),  down  to  the  present  hour,  totally  failed  to  interest 
us.  There  might  be  some  constitutional  hardness  of  heart ; 
but  like  Lance  s  pebble-hearted  cur.  Crab,  we  remained  dry- 
eyed  while  all  wept  around  us.    And  still,  on  reaumiog  the 
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Lxxym. 

His  love  was  puilon*!  essence — as  a  tree 
On  fire  fay  lightning ;  with  ethereal  flame 
KhnAU^  Ynt  was»  and  blasted ;  for  to  be 
Thus*  and  enamonr'd,  were  in  him  the  same. 
But  his  was  not  the  loye  of  liylng  dame, 
Nor  of  the  dead  who  rise  upon  our  dreams, 
Bat  of  ideal  beauty,  which  becsnie 
In  him  existence,  snd  overflowing  teems 
Akog  his  buraing  page,  dislemper'd  though  It  seems. 

LXXIX. 
TkiM  breathed  itself  to  Ufe  in  Julie,  this 
Xn-vcsted  her  with  all  that*s  wild  and  sweet ; 
This  haUow'd,  too^  the  memorable  kiss  i 
Which  every  mom  his  fever*d  lip  would  greet, 
Fkom  hen,  who  but  with  Mendship  his  would  meet ; 
But  to  that  gentle  touch,  through  brain  and  breast 
FUsh*d  the  thrill*d  spirit's  love-devouring  heat ; 
In  that  absorbing  sigh  perchance  more  blest 
Than  vulgar  minds  may  be  with  all  they  seek  possest  < 

LXXX. 
Hb  life  was  one  long  war  with  self-sought  foes, 
Or  friends  bj  him  self-banish*d ;  for  his  mind 
Had  grown  Sospldon's  sanctuary,  and  chose 
For  its  own  cruel  sacrifice  the  kind, 
'Gainst  whom  he  raged  with  fkiry  strange  and  blind. 
Bnt  he  was  phrenaied,  — wherefore,  who  may  know  7 
Since  canse  might  be  which  skill  could  never  find ; 
But  he  was  phrensled  by  disease  or  woe 
To  that  worst  pitch  of  all,  which  wears  a  reasoning 
show. 

LXXXL 
For  then  he  was  inspired,  and  from  him  came. 
As  firm  the  Pythian's  rojrstic  cave  of  yore, 
TliOBe  oracles  which  set  tht  world  in  flame, 
If  or  ceased  to  bum  till  kingdoms  were  no  more : 
Did  he  not  this  for  Ranee  ?  which  lay  before 
Bow*d  to  the  Inborn  tyranny  of  years  ? 
Broken  and  trembling  to  the  yoke  she  bore, 
Tm  by  the  voice  of  him  and  his  compeers, 
Soused  up  to  too  much  wrath,  which  foUows  o'er- 
growB  fran  ? 

LXXXn. 
They  made  themselves  a  foarfiil  monnment  I 
The  wreck  of  old  opinions — things  which  grew. 
Breathed  from  the  Urth  of  time:  the  veil  they  rent. 
And  what  behind  it  lay,  all  earth  shall  view. 
But  good  with  ill  they  also  overthrew, 
Lea;ving  but  ndns,  wherewith  to  rebuild 
Upon  the  same  foundation,  and  renew 
Ihmgeonsand  thrones,  which  the  same  hour  re-fill*d. 
As  heretofore,  because  ambition  was  self-wUl'd. 


evea  sow,  we  can  see  little  In  the  lovei  of  thme  two 
tifeeome  pedant*  to  Interest  our  feelings  for  either  of  them. 
To  etate  oor  opinion  in  language  (lee  Burke's  Reflections) 
nsoch  better  than  oor  own,  we  are  unfortunate  enough  to  re. 
gvd  thia  Ikr.fBnied  history  of  philosophical  gallantry  as  an 
'onftahiooed,  faidellcate,  sour,  gkxmiy.  ferodous  medley  of 
pedaotrr  and  lewdneu ;  of  nwtapbyslcal  speculations,  blended 
wttb  the  oearaest  sensuality.'**— Sia  WALTaa  ScorrO 

1  This  reliers  to  the  account  In  his  **  Confesstons  **  of  bis 
pasakm  for  the  Comtesse  d'Hondetot  (the  mistress  of  St. 
Lanliert),  and  hhi  long  walk  every  morning,  for  the  sake  of 
the  single  kiu  which  was  the  common  salutation  of  French 
a^oalntaaee.  Rousseau's  description  of  his  fedings  on  this 
owmiion  may  be  considered  as  the  most  passionate,  yet  not 
Impwe.  <ieacrlpClon  and  expression  of  lore  that  ever  kindled 
rotds  i  wbkh,  after  all,  must  be  felt,  from  their  very 


But  this  will  not  endure,  nor  be  endured ! 
Mankind  have  felt  their  strength*  and  made  it  felt 
They  might  have  used  it  better,  but,  allured 
By  their  new  vigour,  sternly  have  they  dealt 
On  one  another ;  pity  ceased  to  melt 
With  her  ooce  natural  charities.    But  they, 
Who  in  oppression's  darkness  caved  had  dwelt, 
They  were  not  eagles,  nourish'd  with  the  day ; 
What  tearvel  then,  at  times,  if  they  mistook  their 

prey? 

LXXXIV. 
What  deep  wounds  ever  closed  without  a  scar  7 
The  heart's  bleed  longest,  and  but  heal  to  wear 
That  which  disfigures  it;  and  they  who  war 
With  their  own  hopes,  and  have  been  vanquished, 

bear 
Silence,  but  not  submission :  in  his  lair 
FIz'd  Passion  holds  his  breath,  until  the  hour 
Which  shall  atone  for  years ;  none  need  despair : 
It  came,  it  cometh,  and  will  come, — the  power 
To  punish  or  foigive^in  ome  we  shall  be  slower. 

LXXXV. 

Clear,  placid  Leman  1  thy  contrasted  lake. 
With  the  wild  world  I  dwelt  In,  Is  a  thhig 
Which  warns  me,  with  its  stillness,  to  forsake 
Earth's  troubled  waters  for  a  purer  spring. 
This  quiet  sail  is  as  a  noiseless  wing 
TO  waft  me  from  distraction ;  once  I  loved 
Tom  ocean's  roar,  but  thy  soft  murmuring 
Sounds  sweet  as  if  a  Sister's  voice  reproved. 
That  I  with  stem  delights  should  e'er  have  been  so 
moved. 

LXXXYL 
It  is  the  hush  of  night,  and  all  between 
Thy  margin  and  the  mountains,  dusk,  yet  clear, 
Mdlow'd  and  mingling,  yet  distinctly  seen. 
Save  darken'd  Jura,  whose  capt  heights  appear 
Precipitously  steep ;  and  drawing  near. 
There  breathes  a  living  fragrance  from  the  shore. 
Of  flowers  yet  fresh  with  childhood ;  on  the  ear 
Drops  the  Ught  drip  of  the  suspended  oar, 
Or  chirps  the  grasshopper  one  good-night  carol  more ; 

LXXXYII. 
He  is  an  evening  reveller,  who  makes 
His  life  an  infency,.  and  singa  his  fill  > 
At  intervals,- some  bird  tnm  out  the  brakes 
Starts  into  voice  a  moment,  then  is  stilL 
There  seems  a  floating  whisper  on  the  hill, 
But  that  Is  fhncy,  for  the  starlight  dews 
All  silently  their  tears  of  love  instil. 
Weeping  themselves  away,  till  they  inftise 
Deep  into  Nature's  breast  the  spirit  of  her  hues.  > 

force,  to  be  inadequate  to  the  dellneatioa :  a  painting  can  give 
no  sufBcient  idea  of  the  ocean. 

*  C"  Lord  Byron's  character  of  Rousseau  Is  drawn  with 
great  force,  great  power  of  discrimination,  and  great  elo* 
quence.  I  know  not  that  he  says  any  thing  which  has  not 
lieen  said  before  ;  —  but  what  be  says  iuues,  apparently.  Tram 
the  recesses  of  his  own  mhid.  It  is  a  little  laboured,  which, 
possibly,  may  be  caused  by  the  form  of  the  stansa  Into  which 
It  was  necessary  to  throw  it ;  but  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
the  poet  felt  a  sympathy  for  the  enthusiastic  tenderness  of 
Rousseau's  genius,  which  he  could  not  hAve  recognised  with 
such  extreme  fervour,  except  from  a  consciousness  of  having 
at  least  occasionally  experienced  similar  emotions."  —  Sta 

B.  BaTDGaa.3 

s  [During  Lord  Byron's  stay  in  Switserland,  he  took  np 
hb  resldeooa  at  the  Campagne-Diodatl.  in  the  vlllaga  of 
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LXXXTm. 

Te  stars  I  which  are  the  poetry  of  heaven ! 
If  in  your  bright  leaves  we  would  read  the  fate 
Of  men  and  empires, — t  is  to  be  forgiven. 
That  in  our  aspirations  to  be  great. 
Our  destinies  o*erleap  their  mortal  state. 
And  claim  a  kindred  with  you ;  for  ye  are 
A  beauty  and  a  mystery,  and  create 
In  us  such  love  and  reverence  from  afar. 
That  fortune,  fame,  power,  life,  have  named  them- 
selves a  star. 

LXXXDL 
All  heaven  and  earth  are  still — though  not  hi  sleep. 
But  breathless,  as  we  grow  when  feeling  most ; 
And  silent,  as  we  stand  in  thoughts  too  deep  :  — 
All  heaven  and  earth  are  still :  From  the  high  host 
Of  sUrs,  to  the  lull'd  lake  and  mountain-coast. 
All  is  concentered  in  a  life  intense, 
Where  not  a  beam,  nor  air,  nor  leaf  is  lost. 
But  hath  a  part  of  being,  and  a  sense 
Of  that  which  is  of  all  Creator  and  defence. 

xa 

Then  stirs  the  feeling  infinite,  so  felt 
JLn  solitude,  where  we  are  least  alone ; 
A  truth,  which  through  our  being  then  doth  melt. 
And  purifies  flrora  self:  it  is  a  tone. 
The  soul  and  source  of  music,  which  makes  known 
Eternal  harmony,  and  sheds  a  charm, 
Like  to  the  fabled  Cytherea's  zone. 
Binding  all  things  with  beauty ;  — *t  would  disarm 
The  spectre  Death,  had  he  substantial  power  to  harm. 

XCL 

Not  vainly  did  the  early  Persian  make 
His  altar  the  high  places  and  the  peak 
Of  earth-o'ergadng  mountains  i,  and  thus  take 
A  fit  and  unwall'd  temple,  there  to  seek 
The  Spirit,  in  whose  honour  shrines  are  weak, 
Uprear'd  of  human  hands.     Come,  and  compare 
Columns  and  idol-dwellings,  Goth  or  Greek, 
With  Nature's  realms  of  worship,  earth  and  air. 
Nor  fix  on  fond  abodes  to  circumscribe  thy  pray'r ! 

xcn. 

The  sky  is  changed ! — and  such  a  change  !   Oh 

night. 
And  storm,  and  darkness,  ye  are  wondrous  strong, 
Tet  lovely  in  your  strength,  as  is  the  light 
Of  a  dark  eye  in  woman !  Far  along, 

Collgny.  It  itands  at  the  top  of  a  rmpidljr  descending  rine. 
yard ;  the  windowi  commanaing,  one  way,  a  noble  view  of 
the  lake  and  of  Genera ;  the  other,  up  the  lake.  Every  even, 
ing,  the  poet  embarked  on  the  lake;  and  to  the  feeling* 
created  by  these  excuriioni  we  owe  these  delightful  stanzas. 
Of  his  mode  of  pasting  a  day,  the  following,  from  his  Journal, 
Is  a  pleasant  specimen  :  -^ 

*'  September  18.  Called.  Got  up  at  five.  Stopped  at 
Vcvav  two  hours.  View  from  the  churchyard  superb; 
within  it  Ludlow  (the  regicide's)  monument  —  black  marble 
—  long  inscription  ;  Latin,  but  simple.  Near  him  Broughton 
(who  read  King  Charles's  »entence  to  Charles  Stuart>  Is  burled, 
with  a  queer  and  rather  canting  inscription.  Ludlow's  house 
shown.  Walked  down  to  the  lake  side  ;  servants,  carriages, 
saddle-horses,  — all  set  oT,  and  left  us  piantia  /d,  by  some 
mistake.  Hobhouse  ran  on  before,  and  overtook  them.  Ar. 
rived  at  Clarens.  Went  to  Chillon  through  scenery  worthy 
of  I  know  not  whom  ^  went  OTer  the  casUe  again.  Met  an 
English  party  in  a  carriage  i  a  ladv  in  it  fast  asleep  —  fast 
asleep  in  the  most  anti-narcotic  spot  In  Une  world,— excellent ! 
AIYer  a  slight  and  short  dinner,  visited  the  ChAtaau  de  Clareni. 
Saw  all  worth  seeing,  and  then  descended  to  the  *  Bosouet  de 
Julie,*  Ac.  &c. :  our  guide  full  of  Rousseau,  whom  he  is  eter- 
nally confounding  with  St.  Preux,  and  mixing  the  man  and 
the  book.    Went  again  aa  far  ai  Chillon.  to  revisit  the  Uttle 
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Ynm  peak  to  peak,  the  rattling  crags  among 
Leaps  the  live  thunder  t   Not  from  one  lone  cloud. 
But  every  moimtain  now  hath  found  a  tongue. 
And  Jtun  answers,  through  her  misty  shroud. 
Back  to  the  joyous  Alps,  who  call  to  her  aloud  ! 

xcin. 

And  this  is  in  the  night :  —  Most  glorious  night ! 
Thou  wert  not  sent  for  slumber !  let  me  be 
A  sharer  in  thy  fierce  and  far  delight,  — • 
A  portion  of  the  tempest  and  of  thee  !  * 
How  the  lit  lake  shines,  a  phosphoric  sea. 
And  the  big  rain  comes  dancing  to  the  earth  ! 
And  now  again  'tis  black, — and  now,  the  glee 
Of  the  loud  hiUs  shakes  with  its  mountain-mirth, 
As  if  they  did  rgoioe  o'er  a  young  earthquake's  birth.' 

XCIV. 
Now,  where  the  swift  Rhone  cleaves  his  way  between 
Heights  which  appear  as  lovers  who  have  parted 
In  hate,  whose  mining  depths  so  intervene. 
That  they  can  meet  no  more,  though  broken-hearted ; 
Though  in  their  souls, which  thus  each  other  thwarted. 
Love  was  the  very  root  of  the  fond  rage    [parted : — 
Which  blighted  their  life's  bloom,  and  then  de- 
Itself  expired,  but  leaving  them  an  age 
Of  years  all  winters, — war  within  themselves  to  wage. 

xcv. 

Now,  where  the  quick  Rhone  thus  hath  cleft  his  way. 
The  mightiest  of  the  storms  hath  ta'en  his  stand : 
For  here,  not  one,  but  many,  make  their  play. 
And  filng  their  thunder-bolts  fh>m  hand  to  hand. 
Flashing  and  cast  around  :  of  all  the  band. 
The  brightest  through  these  parted  hills  hath  fork'd 
His  lightnings, — as  if  he  did  understand, 
That  in  such  gaps  as  desolation  work'd. 
There  the  hot  shaft  should  blast  whatever  therein 
lurk'd. 

XCVL 
Sky,  mountains,  river,  winds,  lake,  lightnings !  ye ! 
With  night,  and  clouds,  and  thunder,  and  a  soul 
To  make  these  felt  and  feeling,  well  may  be 
Things  that  have  made  me  watchfUl ;  the  far  roll 
Of  your  departing  voices,  is  the  knoll 
Of  what  in  me  is  sleepless,— if  I  rest  < 
But  where  of  ye,  oh  tempests  I  is  the  goal  ? 
Are  ye  like  those  within  the  human  breast  ? 
Or  do  ye  find,  at  length,  like  eagles,  some  high  nest  ? 

torrent  from  the  hill  behind  it.  The  corporal  who  showed 
the  wonders  of  Chillon  was  as  drunk  ai  Bluchcr,  and  (.to  my 
mind)  as  great  a  man  r  he  was  deaf  also  ;  and,  thinking  every 
one  else  to,  roared  out  the  legends  of  the  castle  so  fearfully, 
that  Hobhouse  got  out  of  humour.  However,  we  saw  things, 
from  the  gallows  to  the  dungeons.  Sunset  reflected  In  the 
lake.  Nine  o'clock  —  going  to  bed.  Have  to  get  up  at  five 
to-morrow.  "3 

>  See  Appendix,  Note  [F3. 

s  The  thunder-storm  to  which  these  lines  refer  occurred 
on  the  13th  of  June,  181 G,  at  midnight.  I  have  seen,  among 
the  Acroceraunian  mountains  of  Chimari,  several  more  ter- 
rible, but  none  more  beautiful 

'  [**  This  is  one  of  the  most  beautlftil  passages  of  the  poem. 
The  *  fierce  and  far  delight '  of  a  thunaep«torm  Is  here  de- 
scribed in  verse  almost  as  vivid  as  its  lightnings.  The  lire 
thunder  'leaping  among  the  rattling  crags'  —  the  voice  of 
mountains,  as  if  shouting  to  each  other  —  the  plaaliing  <  f  the 
big  rain  —  the  gleaming  of  the  wide  lake,  lighted  like  a  phos- 
phoric sea  —  present  a  r*cture  of  sublime  terror,  yet  of  enjoy- 
ment, often  attempted,  but  never  ao  well,  certainly  never 
better,  brought  out  in  poetry.*'  —  Sir  Waltbr  bcorr.] 

4  [The  Journal  of  his  Swiss  tour,  which  Lord  Byron  kept 
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xcvn. 

Could  I  embody  and  unboflom  now 
That  which  is  most  within  me, — could  I  wreak 
Mj  thoDghts  upon  expreaaioD,  and  thus  throw 
Soul,  heart,  mind,  passions,  feelings,  strong  or  weak. 
All  that  I  would  have  sought,  and  all  I  seek. 
Bear,  know,  ftel,  and  yet  breathe — into  one  word. 
And  that  one  word  were  Lightning,  I  would  speak ; 
But  as  it  is,  I  live  and  die  unheard. 
With  amost  voioeleas  tbought,  sheathing  it  as  a  sword. 

XCVHL 
The  mom  is  up  again,  the  dewy  mom. 
With  breath  all  incense,  and  with  cheek  all  bloom. 
Laughing  the  clouds  away  with  playful  scom. 
And  living  as  if  earth  contained  no  tomb,-- 
And  glowing  into  day :  we  may  resume 
Hie  march  of  our  existence :  and  thus  I, 
StQl  on  thy  shores,  fair  Leman  !  may  And  rocm 
And  food  for  meditation,  nor  pass  by 
Moch,  that  may  give  us  pause,  if  ponder'd  fittingly. 

XCK. 
Clarens !  sweet  Clarens  i,  birthplace  of  deep  Love  I 
Thine  air  Is  the  young  breath  of  passionate  thought; 
Thy  trees  take  root  in  Love ;  the  snows  above 
The  very  Glaciers  have  his  colours  caught, 
And  sun-set  into  rose-hues  sees  them  wrought 
By  rays  which  sleep  there  lovingly :  the  rocks. 
The  permanent  crags,  tell  here  of  Iiove,  who  sought 
In  them  a  refuge  ftom  the  worldly  shocks. 
Which  stir  and  sting  the  soul  with  hope  that  woos, 
then  mocks. 

C. 

Clarens !  by  heavenly  feet  thy  paths  are  trod, — 
Undying  Love's,  who  here  ascends  a  throne 
I^  which  the  steps  are  mountains ;  where  the  god 
Is  a  pervading  life  and  light,  —  so  shown 
Not  on  those  summits  solely,  nor  alone 
In  the  still  cave  and  forest ;  o*er  the  flower 
His  eye  is  sparkling,  and  hb  breath  hath  blown 
His  soft  and  summer  breath,  whose  tender  power 
ftsMS  the  strength  erf  storms  in  their  most  desolate 
hour.* 

CL 
AH  things  are  here  of  him ;  fhnn  the  black  pines. 
Which  are  his  shade  on  high,  and  the  loud  roar 
Of  torrents,  where  he  llsteneth,  to  the  vines 
Which  slope  his  green  path  downward  to  the  shore. 
Where  the  bow'd  waters  meet  him,  and  adore. 


for  talf  lifter,  dotca  with  the  following  mournftil  paiuge :  — 
<*  fai  the  weather,  for  this  toar,  of  thlrtMo  dars,  I  have  been 
very  fortuiute  —  forttmate  in  a  companion"  (Mr.  Hobhouw) 

■*ibrtaiuie  In  our  prospects,  and  exempt  from  even  the 

Uttle  petty  accidents  and  delays  which  often  render  joumers 
in  a  las  wild  country  disappointing.  I  was  disposed  to  be 
^eaaed.  I  am  a  lorer  of  niUure,  and  an  admirer  of  lieauty. 
I  can  bear  fetlgue,  «id  welcome  privation,  and  have  seen  some 
of  ibe  noMest  views  in  the  world.  But  in  all  this, —the  re^ 
ei^leetioo  of  bitterness,  and  more  especially  of  recent  and  more 
boaie  desolation,  which  most  accompany  me  througli  life,  has 
preyed  upon  me  here ;  and  neither  the  music  of  the  shepherd, 
the  ermshing  of  the  avalanche,  nor  the  torrent,  the  mountain, 
the  glacier,  the  forest,  nor  the  cloud,  have  for  one  moment 
Hghteoed  the  weight  upon  my  heart,  nor  enabled  me  to  lose 
my  own  wretched  identity,  in  the  majesty,  and  the  power,  and 
the  glory,  around,  aixrre,  and  beneath  me.*'3 

*  rStanxaa  rent,  to  cxv.  are  exquisite.    They  have  every 
IUbc  which  makes  a  poetical  picture  of  local  and  particular 


0 


Kissing  his  feet  with  murmurs ;  and  the  wood. 
The  covert  of  old  trees,  with  trunks  all  hoar. 
But  light  leaves,  young  as  joy,  stands  where  it  stood. 
Offering  to  him,  and  his,  a  populous  solitude, 

CIL 
A  populous  solitude  of  bees  and  birds. 
And  fsiry-formed  and  many-colour*d  things. 
Who  worship  him  with  notes  more  sweet  than 

words. 
And  innocently  open  their  glad  wings. 
Fearless  and  ftill  of  life :  the  gush  of  springs, 
And  fidi  of  lofty  fountains,  and  the  bend 
Of  stirring  branches,  and  the  bud  which  brings 
The  swiftest  thought  of  beauty,  here  extend. 
Mingling,  and  made  by  Love,  unto  one  mighty  end. 

CIIL 
He  who  hath  loved  not,  here  would  learn  that  lore. 
And  make  his  heart  a  spirit ;  he  who  knows 
That  tender  mystery,  will  love  the  more, 
For  this  is  Love's  recess,  where  vain  men*s  woes, 
And  the  world's  waste,  have  driven  him  fkr  fttnn 

those. 
For  'tis  his  nature  to  advance  or  die ; 
He  stands  not  stilV  but  or  decays,  or  grows 
Into  a  boundless  blessing,  which  may  vie 
With  the  hnmortid  lights,  in  its  eternity  I 

crv. 

*Twas  not  for  fiction  chose  Sousseau  this  spot. 
Peopling  it  with  aflbctions ;  but  he  found 
It  was  the  scene  which  passion  must  allot 
TO  the  mind's  purified  beings ;  'twas  the  groimd 
Where  early  Love  his  Psyche's  xone  unbound. 
And  hallow'd  it  with  loveliness  :  'tis  lone. 
And  wonderfiil,  and  deep,  and  hath  a  sound. 
And  sense,  and  sight  of  sweetness ;  here  the  Bhone 
Hath  spread  himself  a  couch,  the  Alps  have  rear'd  a 
throne. 

CV. 

Lausanne  I  and  Femey.  I  ye  have  been  the  abodes 
Of  names  which  unto  you  bequeath'd  a  name ;  3 
Mortals,  who  sought  and  found,  by  dangerous  roads, 
A  path  to  perpetuity  of  Ihme : 
They  were  gigantic  minds,  and  their  steep  aim 
Was,  Titan-like,  on  daring  doubts  to  pile 
Thoughts  which  should  call  down  thunder,  and 

the  flame 
Of  Heaven,  again  assail'd,  if  Heaven  the  while 
On  man  and  man's  research  could  deign  do  more 

than  smile. 

scenery  perfect.  They  exhibit  a  miraculous  brllHancy  and 
force  of  fuicy ;  but  the  verv  fidelity  causes  a  little  constraint 
and  labour  of  language.  The  poet  seems  to  have  tieen  so  en- 
grossed by  the  attention  to  gi«e  vigour  and  fire  to  the  im- 
agery, that  he  both  neglected  uid  diadained  to  render  himself 
more  harmonious  by  aimiser  words,  which,  while  they  might 
have  impwed  the  eflfect  upon  Uie  ear,  might  have  weakened 
the  impression  upon  the  mind.  This  mastery  over  new 
matter — this  supply  of  powers  equal  not  only  to  an  untouched 
subject,  but  that  subjert  one  of  peculiar  and  uneoCuUled  gran- 
deur and  bea.ity  —  was  sufl&cient  to  occupy  the  strongest 
poetical  faculties,  young  as  the  author  was,  without  adding  to 
it  all  the  practical  skill  of  the  artist.  The  stansas,  too,  on  Vol- 
taire ana  Gibbon  are  discriminative,  sagacious,  and  Just. 
They  are  among  the  proofs  of  that  very  great  varle^r  of  talent 
which  this  Canto  of  Lord  Byron  exhibiU Sia  E.  BaYDoas.] 


*  See  Appendix,  Note  [G]. 
>  Voltaire  and  Gibbon. 
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BYRONS  WORKS. 


CANTO  UI. 


CVL 
The  one  was  flf«  and  fickleness,  a  child. 
Most  mutable  in  wishes,  but  in  mind 
A  wit  as  yarious, — gay,  grare,  sage,  or  wild, — 
Historian,  bard,  philosopher,  combined ; 
He  multiplied  himself  among  mankind, 
The  Proteus  of  their  talents :   But  his  own 
Breathed  most  in  ridicule, — which,  as  the  wind, 
Blew  where  it  listed,  laying  all  things  prone, — 
Now  to  overthrow  a  fool,  and  now  to  shake  a  throne. 

cvn. 

The  other,  deep  and  slow,  exhausting  thought. 
And  hlying  wisdom  with  each  studious  year. 
In  meditation  dwelt,  with  learning  wrought. 
And  shaped  his  weapon  with  an  edge  severe, 
Sapping  a  solemn  creed  with  solemn  sneer ; 
The  lord  of  irony, — that  master-spell, 
Which  stung  his  foes  to  wrath,  which  grew  IVom  fear. 
And  doom'd  him  to  the  xealot's  ready  Hell, 
Which  answers  to  all  doubts  so  eloquently  wdl. 

cvnL 

Yet,  peace  be  with  their  ashes, — for  by  them. 
If  merited,  the  penalty  is  paid ; 
It  is  not  ours  to  judge,— > Air  less  condemn ; 
The  hour  must  come  when  such  things  shall  be  made 
Known  unto  all, — or  hope  and  dread  allay 'd 
By  slumber,  on  one  pillow, — in  the  dust, 
Which,  thus  much  we  are  sure,  must  lie  decay*d ; 
And  when  it  shall  revive,  as  is  our  trust, 
*T  will  be  to  be  forgiven,  or  suffer  what  is  just 

CEL 

But  let  me  quit  man's  works,  again  to  read 
His  Maker's,  spread  around  me,  and  suspend 
This  page,  which  fh>m  my  reveries  I  feed. 
Until  it  seems  prolonging  without  end. 
The  clouds  above  me  to  the  white  Alps  tend. 
And  I  must  pierce  them,  and  survey  whate'er 
May  be  permitted,  as  my  steps  I  bend 
To  their  most  great  and  growing  region,  where 
The  earth  to  her  embrace  compels  the  powers  of  air. 

ex. 

Italia  I  too,  Italia !  looking  on  thee. 
Full  flashes  on  the  soul  the  light  of  ages. 
Since  the  fierce  Carthaginian  almost  won  thee. 
To  the  last  halo  of  the  chiefii  and  sages, 

—  "Ifitbcthu*. 
For  B«nq«o*fl  iuue  have  Ifil^  vaj  mind."— Macbbtb. 

s  It  ii  Mid  by  Rochefoucault,  that  **  there  is  alwayi  some- 
thing In  the  misfortunea  of  men*s  best  fHenda  not  dbpleaiing 
to  them." 

'  r**  It  \%  not  the  temper  and  talents  of  the  poet,  but  the  use 
to  wnirh  he  puts  them,  on  which  his  happiness  or  misery  is 
grounded.  A  powerful  and  unbridled  imagination  is  the 
author  and  architect  of  Its  own  disappolotmenu.  Its  fascin*. 
tions,  its  exaggerated  pictures  of  good  and  evil,  and  the 
mental  distress  to  which  they  give  rise,  are  the  natural  and 
necessary  erils  attending  on  that  quick  susceptibili^pi^feeliog 
and  fancy  incident  to  the  poetical  temperament.  But  the 
Girer  of  all  talenU,  while  he  has  quali6ed  them  each  with  lU 
separate  and  peculiar  allov,  has  endowed  the  owner  with  the 
power  of  puiifjrlng  and  refining  them.  But,  as  If  to  moderate 
the  arrogance  of  genius,  it  is  Justljr  and  wisely  made  requisite, 
that  he  must  regulate  and  tame  the  fire  of  his  fancy,  and  de. 
scend  from  the  heights  to  which  she  exalts  him,  in  order  to 
obtain  ease  of  mind  and  tranquillity.  The  materials  of  hap. 
pinesa,  that  is,  of  such  degree  of  happiness  as  is  consistent  with 
our  present  state,  lie  around  us  in  profusion.  But  the  man  of 
talents  must  stoop  to  gather  them,  otherwise  they  would  be 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  mass  of  society,  for  whose  beneflt, 
as  wdl  as  fbr  hla,  Providence  has  created  them.    There  is  no 


©: 


Who  glorify  thy  consecrated  pages ; 
Thou  wert  the  throne  and  grave  of  empires ;  still. 
The  fount  at  which  the  panting  mind  assuages 
Her  thirst  of  knowledge,  quaflUng  there  her  fill. 
Flows  from  the  eternal  source  of  Rome's  Imperial  hOL 

CXL 

Thus  fax  have  I  proceeded  in  a  theme 
Renew'd  with  no  kind  auspices^  — to  feer  ~ 
We  are  not  what  we  have  been,  and  to  deem 
We  are  not  what  we  should  be, — and  to  steel 
The  heart  against  itself;  and  to  conceal. 
With  a  proud  caution,  love,  or  hate,  or  aught,— 
Passion  or  feeling,  purpose,  griet^  or  seal, — 
Which  is  the  tyrant  spirit  of  our  thought. 
Is  a  stem  task  of  soul :  — No  matter, — it  is  taught 

cxn. 

And  for  these  words,  thus  woven  into  song. 
It  may  be  that  they  are  a  harmless  wile, — 
The  colouring  of  the  scenes  which  fleet  along. 
Which  I  would  seize,  in  passing,  to  beguile 
My  breast,  or  that  of  others,  for  a  whUe. 
Fame  is  the  thirst  of  youth, — but  I  am  not 
So  young  as  to  regard  men's  frown  or  smile. 
As  loss  or  guerdon  of  a  glorious  lot ; 
I  stood  and  stand  alone, — remember'd  or  forgot 

CXDT. 
I  have  not  loved  the  world,  nor  the  world  me ; 
I  have  not  flatter'd  its  rank  breath,  nor  bow'd 
To  its  idolatries  a  patient  knee,— 
Nor  coin'd  my  cheek  to  smiles, — nor  cried  aloud 
In  worship  of  an  echo ;  in  the  «rowd 
They  could  not  deem  me  one  of  such ;  I  stood 
Among  them,  but  not  of  them ;  in  a  shroud  [could. 
Of  thoughts  which  were  not  their  thoughts,  and  still 
Had  I  not  filed  ^  my  mind,  which  thus  itself  subdued. 

CXIV. 
I  have  not  loved  the  world,  nor  the  world  me, — 
But  let  us  part  fair  foes  ;  I  do  believe. 
Though  I  have  found  them  not,  that  there  may  be 
Words  which  are  things, — hopes  which  will  not 

deceive. 
And  virtues  which  are  merciAil,  nor  weave 
Snares  for  the  failing :  I  would  also  deem 
O'er  others'  grie&  that  some  sincerely  grieve ;  * 
That  two,  or  one,  are  almost  what  they  seem, — 
That  goodness  is  no  name,  and  happiness  no  dream.  9 

royal  and  no  poetical  path  to  contentment  and  heart's^ease: 
that  by  which  they  are  attained  is  open  to  all  classes  of  man- 
kind, and  lies  within  the  most  limited  range  of  intellect.  To 
narrow  our  wishes  and  desires  within  the  scope  of  our  powers 
of  attainment ;  to  consider  our  misfortunes,  nowcTer  peculiar 
in  their  character,  as  our  Inevitable  share  in  the  patrimony  of 
Adam ;  to  bridle  those  irritable  feelings,  which  ungoveraed 
are  sure  to  become  governors  ;  to  shun  that  intensity  of  gall> 
ing  and  self- wounding  reflection  i  which  our  poet  has  so 
forcibly  described  in  his  own  burning  language :  — 

.  *  I  have  thought 
Too  long  and  darklv,  till  my  brain  became. 
In  its  own  eddy,  boiling  add  o'erwrought, 
A  whirling  gulf  of  phantasy  and  flame ' 

— to  itoop.  In  short,  to  the  realities  of  life  ;  repent  if  we  hare 
offended,  and  pardon  if  we  have  been  tresnassed  against ;  to 
look  on  the  world  less  as  our  foe  than  as  a  aoubtful  and  capri- 
cious friend,  whose  applause  we  ought  as  far  as  possible  to 
deserve,  but  neither  to  court  nor  contemn  —  such  seem  the 
most  obvious  and  certain  means  of  keeping  or  regalnhig 
mental  tranquillity. 


Semitacerte 


Tranqulllse  per  virtutem  patet  unica  vit».*'*  — 

Sia  Waltbb  Scorr.3 
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cxv. 

Mr  danghter !  irith  thy  name  this  song  begun — 
Mfdaugiiter!  with  thy  name  thus  much  shall  end — 
I  see  thee  not, — I  hear  thee  not, — but  none 
Can  he  so  wrapt  in  thee ;  thou  art  the  fHend 
Td  whom  the  shadows  of  fiu*  years  extend : 
Albeit  my  brow  thoa  never  should'st  behold. 
My  voice  shall  with  thy  future  visions  blend, 
And  reach  into  thy  heart, — when  mine  is  cold, — 
A  token  and  a  tone,  even  fipom  thy  &ther*s  mould. 

CXVL 
To  aid  thy  mind's  developement, — to  watch 
Thy  dawn  of  little  joys,— to  sit  and  see 
Ahnoat  thy  very  growth, — to  view  thee  catch 
Knowledge  of  otjects,  —  wonders  yet  to  thee ! 
T»  hold  thee  lightly  on  a  gentle  knee. 
And  print  on  thy  soft  cheek  a  parent's  Idas, — 
This,  it  should  seem,  was  not  reserved  for  me ; 
Tet  this  was  in  my  nature : — as  it  is, 
I  know  not  what  is  there,  yet  something  like  to  this. 

CXVIL 
Tet,  though  dull  Hate  as  duty  should  be  taught, 
I  know  that  thou  wilt  love  me ;  though  my  name 
Should  be  shut  from  thee,  as  a  spell  stUl  fraught 
With  desolation, — and  a  broken  claim :       [same, 
Though  tlie  grave  dosed  between  us, — *twere  the 
I  know  that  thou  wilt  love  me ;  though  to  drain 
Afjr  blood  from  out  thy  being  were  an  aim. 
And  an  attainment, — ail  would  be  in  vain,— 

Stfll  thoa  would*8t  love  me,  still  that  more  than  life 
retain. 

CXVIIL 
The  child  of  love,— though  bom  in  bitterness. 
And  nmtnred  In  convulsion.     Of  thy  sire 
These  were  the  elements, — and  thine  no  less. 
As  yet  such  are  around  ^ee,  — but  thy  fire 
Shall  be  more  temper'd,  and  thy  hope  far  higher. 
Sweet  be  thy  cradled  slumbers !  O'er  the  sea. 
And  from  the  mountains  where  I  now  respire, 
Twbk  would  I  waft  such  blessing  upon  thee,  [me  I  ^ 

As,  with  a  aigfa,  I  deem  thou  might'st  have  been  to 


ttliDif  |^ai:olir0  9il0ditiaget 


OANTO   THE    FOURTH* 


VIslo  ho  Tofcana,  Lombardla,  Romagna, 
Qoel  Monte  che  dlride,  e  quel  che  aerra 
lUUa,  e  «ii  mare  e  1*  altro,  ch«  la  bagna. 

Ariotto,  Satlra  Mi. 


TO  JOHN  HOBHOUSE,  ESQ.  AM.  F.R.S.  &c. 

Vetu'ee,  Januumy  %,  1818. 
Mr  mAK  HoBHonsx, 

Arrcft  an  interval  of  eight  years  between  the  com- 
posstkn  of  the  first  and  last  cantos  of  Childe  Harold, 
the  coodnsion  of  the  poem  is  about  to  be  submitted 
to  Uie  puUic     In  parting  with  so  old  a  friend,  it  is 

1  p*  ByroQ,  July  4. 1816.    Dlodatl.^— MS.] 


not  extraordinary  that  I  should  recur  to  one  still  older 
and  better, — to  one  who  has  beheld  the  birth  and 
death  of  the  other,  and  to  whom  I  am  Har  more  in- 
debted for  the  social  advantages  of  an  enlightened 
friendship,  than — though  not  ungratefld — I  can,  or 
could  be,  to  Childe  Harold,  for  any  public  fovour 
reflected  through  the  poem  on  the  poet, — to  one, 
whom  I  have  known  long,  and  accompanied  far, 
whom  I  have  found  wakeful  over  my  sickness  and 
kind  in  my  sorrow,  glad  in  my  prosperity  and  firm 
in  my  adversity,  true  in  counsel  and  trusty  in  peril, 
— to  a  friend  often  tried  and  never  found  wanting ; 
— to  yourself. 

In  so  doing,  I  recur  from  fiction  to  truth ;  and  in 
dedicating  to  you,  in  its  complete  or  at  least  concluded 
state,  a  poetical  work  which  is  the  longest,  the  most 
thoughtfril  and  comprehensive  of  my  compositions,  I 
wish  to  do  honour  to  myself  by  the  record  of  many 
years*  intimacy  with  a  man  of  learning,  of  talent,  of 
steadiness,  and  of  honour.  It  is  not  for  minds  like 
ours  to  give  or  to  receive  flattery ;  yet  the  praises  of 
sincerity  have  ever  been  permitted  to  the  voice  of 
friendship ;  and  it  is  not  for  you,  nor  even  for  others, 
but  to  relieve  a  heart  which  has  not  elsewhere,  or 
lately,  been  so  much  accustomed  to  the  encounter 
of  good-will  as  to  withstand  the  shock  flrmly,  that  I 
thus  attempt  to  commemorate  your  good  qualities, 
or  rather  the  advantages  which  I  have  derived  from 
their  exertion.  Even  the  recurrence  of  the  date  of 
this  letter,  the  anniversary  of  the  most  unfortunate 
day  of  my  past  existence,  but  which  cannot  poison 
my  fhture  while  I  retain  the  resource  of  your  iHend- 
ship,  and  of  my  own  frunilties,  will  henceforth  have  a 
more  agreeable  recollection  for  both,  inasmuch  as  it 
will  remind  us  of  this  my  attempt  to  thank  you  for 
an  indeflitigable  regard,  such  as  few  men  have  ex- 
perienced, and  no  one  could  experience  without 
thinking  better  of  his  species  and  of  himself. 

It  has  been  our  fortune  to  traverse  together,  at 
various  periods,  the  countries  of  chivalry,  history, 
and  fable — Spain,  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  and  Italy; 
and  what  Athens  and  ConstantLaople  were  to  us  a 
few  years  ago,  Venice  and  Borne  have  been  more 
recently.  The  poem  also,  or  the  pilgrim,  or  both, 
have  accompanied  me  from  first  to  last ;  and  perhaps 
it  may  be  a  pardonable  vanity  which  hiduces  me  to 
reflect  with  complacency  on  a  composition  which  in 
some  degree  connects  me  with  the  spot  where  it  was 
produced,  and  the  olijects  it  would  fidn  describe ;  and 
however  unworthy  it  may  be  deemed  of  those  magical 
and  memorable  abodes,  however  short  it  may  fall  of 
our  distant  conceptions  and  immediate  impressions, 
yet  as  a  mark  of  respect  for  what  is  venerable,  and 
of  feeling  for  what  is  glorious,  it  has  been  to  me  a 
source  of  pleasure  in  the  production,  ami  I  part  with 
it  with  a  kind  of  regret,  which  I  hardlyftispected  that 
events  could  have  left  me  for  imaginary  ol^ects. 

With  regard  to  the  conduct  of  the  last  canto,  there 
will  be  fo^d  less  of  the  pilgrim  than  in  any  of  the 
preceding,  and  that  little  slightly,  if  at  all,  separated 
fitnn  the  author  speaking  in  his  own  person.  The 
&ct  is,  that  I  had  become  weary  of  drawing  a  line 
which  every  one  seemed  determined  not  to  perceive : 
like  the  Chinese  in  Goldsmith's  '<  Citizen  of  the 
World,"  whom  nobody  would  believe  to  be  a  Chinese, 
it  was  in  vain  that  I  asserted,  and  imagined  that  I 
had  drawn,  a  distinction  between  the  author  and  the 
pilgrim ;  and  the  very  anxiety  to  preserve  this  dif- 
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ference,  and  cUmppointment  at  finding  it  unavailing, 
so  fkr  crushed  my  efforts  in  the  composition,  that  I 
determined  to  abandon  it  altogether — and  have  done 
sa  The  opinions  which  have  been,  or  may  be, 
formed  on  that  subject,  are  now  a  matter  of  indiffer- 
ence ;  the  work  is  to  depend  on  itself  and  not  on  the 
writer ;  and  the  author,  who  has  no  resources  in  his 
own  mind  beyond  the  reputation,  transient  or  per- 
manent, which  is  to  arise  fh)m  his  literary  efforts, 
deserves  the  &te  of  authors. 

In  the  course  of  the  following  canto  it  was  my 
intention,  either  in  the  text  or  in  the  notes,  to  have 
touched  upon  the  present  state  of  Italian  literature, 
and  perhaps  of  manners.  But  the  text,  within  the 
limits  I  proposed,  I  soon  found  hardly  sufficient  for 
the  labyrinth  of  external  obiects,  and  the  consequent 
reflections ;  and  for  the  whole  of  the  notes,  excepting 
a  few  of  the  shortest,  I  am  indebted  to  yourself,  and 
these  were  necessarily  limited  to  the  elucidation  of 
the  text 

It  is  also  a  delicate,  and  no  very  grateftil  task,  to 
dissert  upon  the  literature  and  manners  of  a  nation  so 
dissimilar ;  and  requires  an  attention  and  impartiality 
wliich  would  induce  us — though  perhaps  no  inat- 
tentive observers,  nor  ignorant  of  the  language  or 
customs  of  the  people  amongst  whom  we  have  recently 
abode — to  distinst,  or  at  least  defer  our  judgment, 
and  more  narrowly  examine  our  information.  The 
state  of  literary,  as  well  as  political  party,  appears  to 
run,  or  to  have  run,  so  high,  that  for  a  stranger  to 
steer  impartially  between  them  is  next  to  impossible. 
It  may  be  enough,  then,  at  least  for  my  purpose,  to 
quote  ftom  their  own  beautiAil  language  — "  Mi 
pare  che  in  un  paese  tutto  poetico,  che  vanta  U  lin- 
gua la  plik  nobile  ed  insieme  la  piii  dolce,  tutte  tutte 
le  vie  diverse  si  possono  tentare,  e  che  sinche  la 
patria  di  Alfleri  e  di  Monti  non  ha  perduto  1'  antico 
valore,  in  tutte  essa  dovrebbe  essere  U  prima."  Italy 
has  great  names  still — Canova,  Monti,  Ugo  Foscolo, 
Pindemonte,  Yisconti,  Morelll,  Cicognara,  Albrixzi, 
Menophanti,  Mai,  Mustoxidi,  Aglietd,  and  Vacca, 
will  secure  to  the  present  generation  an  honourable 
place  in  most  of  the  departments  of  Art,  Science, 
and  Belles  Lettres ;  and  in  some  the  very  highest — 
Europe — the  World — has  but  one  Canova. 

It  has  been  somewhere  said  by  Alfieri,  that  "  La 
pianta  uomo  nasce  piii  robusta  in  Italia  che  in  qua- 
lunque  altra  terra — e  che  gli  stessi  atrocl  delitti  che 
vi  si  commettono  ne  sono  una  prova.*'  Without  sub- 
scribing to  the  latter  part  of  his  proposition,  a  dan- 
gerous doctrine,  the  truth  of  which  may  be  disputed 
on  better  grounds,  namely,  that  the  Italians  are  in  no 
respect  more  ferocious  than  their  neighbours,  that 
man  must  be  wilfiilly  blind,  or  ignorantly  heedless, 
who  is  not  struck  with  the  extraordinary  capacity  of 
this  people,  \,  if  such  a  word  be  admissible,  their 
capabtUties,  the  facility  of  their  acquisitions,  the  ra- 
pidity of  their  conceptions,  the  fire  of  their  genius, 
their  sense  of  beauty,  and,  amidst  all  the  dtauivantages 
of  repeated  revolutions,  the  desolation  of  battles,  and 
the  despair  of  ages,  their  still  unquenched  "  longing 
after  immortality," — the  immortality  of  independ- 
ence. And  when  we  ourselves,  in  riding  round 
the  walls  of  Bome,  heard  the  simple  lament  of  the 

1  S«e  Appendix, "  Htetorical  Notet,'*  No.  t. 

*  SabelUcus,  describing  the  appearance  of  Venice,  has  made 
use  of  the  above  image,  which  would  not  be  poetical  were  it 
not  true.  —  *'  Quo  fit  ut  qui  sapeme  urbem  contempletur, 


labourers*  chorus,  "Bomal  Bomal  Roma  I  Roma 
non  e  piii  come  era  prima,"  it  was  difficult  not  to 
contrast  thb  melancholy  dirge  with  the  bacchanal 
roar  of  the  songs  of  exultation  still  yelled  from  the 
London  taverns,  over  the  carnage  of  Mont  St.  Jean, 
and  the  betrayal  of  Genoa,  of  Italy,  of  France,  and 
of  the  world,  by  men  whose  conduct  you  yourself 
have  exposed  in  a  work  worthy  of  the  better  days  of 
our  history.     For  me, — 

'*  Non  morero  mai  oorda 
Ore  la  turba  di  sue  dance  assorda.** 

What  Italy  has  gained  by  the  late  transfer  of  na- 
tions, it  were  useless  for  E^lishmen  to  inquire,  till 
it  becomes  ascertained  that  England  has  acqidred 
something  more  than  a  permanent  army  and  a  sus- 
pended Habeas  Corpus ;  it  is  enough  for  them  to  look 
at  home.  For  what  they  have  done  abroad,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  South,  **  Verily  they  will  have  their  re^ 
ward,"  and  at  no  very  distant  period. 

Wishing  you,  my  dear  Hobhouse,  a  safe  and  agree- 
able return  to  that  country  whose  real  wel&re  can  be 
dearer  to  none  than  to  yourself,  I  dedicate  to  you  this 
poem  in  ita  completed  state ;  and  repeat  once  more 
how  truly  I  am  ever. 

Your  obliged 

And  affectionate  firiend, 

BTRON. 


& 


L 

I  STOOD  in  Venice,  on  the  Bridge  of  Sighs ; 
A  palace  and  a  prison  on  each  hand  : 
I  saw  fhrni  out  the  wave  her  structures  rise 
As  firom  the  stroke  of  the  enchanter*s  wand : 
A  thousand  years  their  cloudy  wings  expand 
Around  me,  and  a  dying  Glory  smiles 
O'er  the  far  times,  when  many  a  sul^ect  land 
Look'd  to  the  winged  Lion's  marble  piles,     [isles  I 
Where  Venice  sate  in  state,  throned  <m  her  hundrrd 

IL 
She  looks  a  sea  Cybele,  fresh  from  ocean,  > 
Rising  with  her  tiara  of  proud  towers 
At  airy  distance,  with  nugestic  motion, 
A  ruler  of  the  waters  and  their  powers  : 
And  such  she  was ;  —  her  daughters  had  their  dowen 
From  spoils  of  nations,  and  the  exhaustless  East 
Pour'd  in  her  lap  all  gems  in  sparkling  showers. 
In  purple  was  she  robed,  and  of  her  feast 
Monarchs  partook,  and  deem*d  their  dignity  increased. 

m. 

In  Venice  Tasso's  echoes  are  no  more,' 
And  silent  rows  the  songless  gondolier ; 
Her  palaces  are  crumbling  to  the  shore. 
And  music  meeto  not  always  now  the  ear : 
Those  days  are  gone — but  Beauty  still  is  here. 
States  fall,  arts  fade — but  Nature  doth  not  die, 
Nor  yet  forget  how  Venice  once  was  dear, 
The  pleasant  place  of  all  festivity. 
The  revel  of  the  earth,  the  masque  of  Italy  I 

torritam  tellurls  imaginem  medio  Oceano  figuratam  le  potct 
inspioere." 

s  See  Appendix,  "  Historical  Kotos,"  Na  ii. 
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IV. 
But  unto  us  she  ha^  a  spell  beyond 
Her  name  in  story,  and  her  long  array 
Of  mighty  shadows,  whose  dim  forms  despond 
Above  the  dogeless  dty*s  vanlsh'd  sway ; 
Ours  is  a  trophy  which  will  not  decay 
With  the  Rialto ;  Shylock  and  the  Moor, 
And  Pierre,  can  not  be  swept  or  worn  away — 
Tbe  keystones  of  the  arch  !  though  all  were  o*er, 
For  OS  repeopled  were  tlie  solitary  shore. 

V. 

Tbe  beings  of  the  mind  are  not  of  day ; 
EHRitlaUy  Immortal,  they  create 
And  multiply  in  us  a  brighter  ray 
And  more  beloved  existence :  that  which  Fate 
Prohibits  to  dull  life,  in  this  our  state 
Of  mortal  bondage,  by  these  spirits  supplied. 
Pint  exiles,  then  replaces  what  we  hate ; 
Watering  the  heart  whose  early  flowers  have  died. 
And  with  a  fresher  growth  replenishing  the  void. 

VL 
Such  is  the  refuge  of  our  youth  and  age, 
I      The  flnt  from  Hope,  the  last  fh>m  Vacancy ; 
'      And  this  worn  feeling  peoples  many  a  page, 
>      And,  may  be,  that  which  grows  beneath  mine  eye : 
'      Tet  there  are  things  whose  strong  reality 
Outshines  our  (kiry-land ;  in  shape  and  hues 
Mart  beautifril  than  our  flmtastic  sky. 
And  the  strange  constellations  which  the  Muse 
O'er  her  wild  univene  is  skilfU  to  diffuse : 

vn. 

I  saw  or  dresm*d  of  such, — hut  let  them  go,  — 
They  came  Uke  truth,  and  disappear'd  like  dreams ; 
And  whatsoever  they  were — are  now  but  so : 
I  could  replace  them  if  I  would ;  still  teems 
My  mind  with  many  a  form  which  aptly  seems 
Sodi  as  I  sought  for,  and  at  moments  fbund ; 
Let  these  too  go —  for  waking  Reason  deems 
Sudi  over- weening  phantasies  unsound. 
And  other  voices  speak,  and  other  sights  surround. 

vm. 

Fve  taught  me  other  tongues — and  in  strange  eyes 
Have  made  roe  not  a  stranger ;  to  the  mind 
Wbkh  is  itself,  no  changes  bring  surprise ; 
Nor  Is  it  harsh  to  make,  nor  hard  to  find 
A  country  with — ay,  or  without  mankind ; 
Tet  was  I  bom  where  men  are  proud  to  be. 
Not  without  cause ;  and  should  I  leave  behind 
Tbe  inviolate  island  of  the  sage  and  free. 
And  seek  me  out  a  liome  by  a  remoter  sea. 

Perhaps  I  loved  it  well :  and  should  I  lay 
My  ashes  in  a  sofl  which  is  not  mine. 
My  spirit  shall  resume  it  —  if  we  may 
Unbodied  choose  a  sanctuary.     I  twine 
My  hopes  of  being  remembered  in  my  line 
With  my  land's  language :  if  too  fbnd  and  ikr 
These  aspirations  in  their  scope  incline,  — 
If  my  Ihme  should  be,  as  my  fortunes  are. 
Of  hasty  growth  and  blight,  and  dull  Oblivion  bar 

*  TlwaiMwerortbe  mother  of  BratldM,  the  LaeedBmoiilaa 
feaeral,  to  the  itnngeri  who  praised  tbe  memory  of  her  ion. 

«.*,«.».  See  Appendix,  '^  Historical  Notes.*'  Not.  iii.  iv. 
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X. 

My  name  from  out  the  temple  where  the  dead 
Are  honour*d  by  the  nations  —  let  it  be-» 
And  light  the  laurels  on  a  loftier  head  ! 
And  be  the  Spartan's  epitaph  on  me  — 
**  Sparta  hath  many  a  worthier  son  than  he.**  > 
Meantime  I  seek  no  sympathies,  nor  need ; 
The  thorns  which  I  have  reap*d  are  of  the  tree 
I  planted, — they  have  torn  me, — and  I  bleed  : 
I  should  have  known  what  fruit  would  spring  frtnn 
such  a  seed. 

XI. 

The  spouseless  Adriatic  mourns  her  lord ; 
And,  annual  marriage  now  no  more  renew'd, 
The  Bucentaur  lies  rotting  unrestored, 
Neglected  garment  of  her  widowhood  I 
St  Mark  yet  sees  hia  lion  where  he  stood  ^ 
Stand,  but  in  mockery  of  his  witber'd  power, 
Over  the  proud  Place  where  an  Emperor  sued. 
And  monarchs  gased  and  envied  in  the  hour 
When  Venice  was  a  queen  with  an  unequall'd  dower. 

XIL 

The  Suabian  sued,  and  now  the  Austrian  reigns — 9 
An  Emperor  tramples  where  an  Emperor  knelt ; 
Kingdoms  are  shrunk  to  provinces,  and  chains 
Clank  over  sceptred  dties ;  nations  melt 
From  power's  high  pinnacle,  when  they  have  felt 
The  sunshine  for  a  while,  and  downward  go 
Like  lauwine  loosen'd  ftrom  the  mountain's  belt ; 
Oh  for  one  hour  of  blind  old  IHmdolo  !^ 
Th*  octogenarian  chief,  Byzantiom's  conquering  foe. 

XIIL 
Before  St  Mark  still  glow  his  steeds  of  brass. 
Their  gilded  collars  glittering  in  the  sun ; 
But  is  not  Doria's  menace  come  to  pass  ?  & 
Are  they  not  bridled  I — Venice,  lost  and  won* 
Her  thirteen  hundred  yean  of  fireedom  done. 
Sinks,  like  a  sea-weed,  into  whence  she  rose  I 
Better  be  whelm*d  beneath  the  waves,  and  shun. 
Even  in  destruction's  depth,  her  foreign  foes, 
I>om  whom  submission  wrings  an  infkmous  repose. 

XIV. 
In  youth  she  was  all  glory, — a  new  Tyre, — 
Her  very  by-word  sprung  from  victory. 
The  "  Planter  of  the  Lion  6,"  which  through  Are 
And  blood  she  bore  o'er  sul^ect  earth  and  sea ; 
Though  making  many  slaves,  herself  still  free. 
And  Europe's  bulwark  *gainst  the  Ottomite  ; 
Witness  Troy's  rival,  Candia  t  Vouch  it,  ye 
Immortal  waves  that  saw  Lepanto's  fight ! 
For  ye  are  names  no  time  nor  granny  can  blight 

XV. 

Statues  of  glass — all  shiver'd — the  I6ng  file 
Of  her  dead  Doges  are  declined  to  dust ; 
But  where  they  dwelt,  the  vast  and  sumptuous  pile 
Bespeaks  the  pageant  of  their  splendid  trust ; 
Thdr  sceptre  broken,  and  their  sword  in  rust. 
Have  yielded  to  the  stranger :  empty  halls, 
Thin  streets,  and  fbreign  aspects,  such  as  must 
Too  oft  remind  her  who  and  what  enthrals,? 
Have  flung  a  desolate  doud  o'er  Venice*  lovdy  walls. 

•  That  ti.  the  Lion  of  St  Mark,  the  standard  of  the  re- 

IrabUc,  which  is  the  origin  of  the  word  Pantaloon  —  Piaat»> 
eone,  Pantaleon,  Pantuoon. 
7  See  Appendix,  **  HUtorical  Notes,"  No.  vii. 
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XVI. 

When  Athens*  armies  fell  at  Syracuse, 

And  fetter'd  thousands  bore  the  yoke  of  war, 

Redemption  rose  up  in  the  Attic  Muse,  i 

Her  voice  their  only  ransom  from  afar : 

See !  as  they  chant  the  tragic  hymn,  the  car 

Of  the  o'ermaster'd  victor  stops,  the  reins 

Fall  from  his  hands — his  idle  scimitar 

Starts  from  its  belt — he  rends  his  captive's  chains. 

And  bids  him  thank  the  bard  for  freedom  and  his 
strains. 

XVIL 
Thus*  Venice,  if  no  stronger  claim  were  thine, 
Were  all  thy  proud  historic  deeds  forgot. 
Thy  choral  memory  of  the  Bard  divine. 
Thy  love  of  Tasso,  should  have  cut  the  knot 
Which  ties  thee  to  thy  tyrants ;  and  thy  lot 
Is  shameful  to  the  nations,  —  most  of  all, 
Albion  !  to  thee :  the  Ocean  queen  should  not 
Abandon  Ocean*s  children ;  in  the  fall 

Of  Venice  think  of  thine,  despite  thy  watery  wall. 

xvm. 

I  loved  her  from  my  boyhood— she  to  me 
Was  as  a  fairy  city  of  the  heart. 
Rising  like  water-columns  from  the  sea. 
Of  joy  the  sc^oum,  and  of  wealth  the  mart ; 
And  Otway,  Radcliffe,  Schiller,  Shakspeare's  art,* 
Had  stamped  her  image  in  me,  and  even  so. 
Although  I  found  her  thus,  we  did  not  part. 
Perchance  even  dearer  in  her  day  of  woe. 
Than  when  she  was  a  boast,  a  marvel,  and  a  show. 


I  can  repeople  with  the  past — and  of 
The  present  there  is  still  for  eye  and  thought. 
And  meditation  chasten*d  down,  enough  ; 
And  more.  It  may  be,  than  I  hoped  or  sought ; 
And  of  the  happiest  moments  which  were  wrought 
Within  the  web  of  my  existence,  some 
From  thee,  fidr  Venice  I  have  their  colours  caught : 
There  are  some  feelings  Time  can  not  benumb. 
Nor  Torture  shake,  or  mine  would  now  be  cold  and 
dumb. 

XX. 

But  from  their  nature  will  the  tannen  grow) 
Loftiest  on  loftiest  and  least  shelter'd  rocks. 
Rooted  in  barrenness,  where  nought  below 
Of  soil  supports  them  'gainst  the  Alpine  shocks 
Of  eddying  storms ;  yet  springs  the  trunk,  and  mocks 
The  howling  tempest,  till  its  height  and  frame 
Are  worthy  of  the  mountains  flrom  whose  blocks 
Of  bleak,  gray  granite,  into  life  It  came. 
And  grewagiant  tree ; — the  mind  may  grow  the  same. 

XXI. 
Existence  may  be  borne,  and  the  deep  root 
Of  life  and  sufferance  make  its  firm  abode 
In  bare  and  desolated  bosoms :  mute 
The  camel  labours  with  the  heaviest  load. 
And  the  wolf  dies  in  silence, — not  bestow'd 

I  The  itofT  ii  told  in  Flnturch'i  Llfp  of  Niclai. 

>  Venice  Preseired;  Mjrsteriei  of  Udolpho:  the  Ghott- 
Seer.  or  Armenian  ;  the  MerchRnt  of  Venice ;  Othello. 

s  Tannen  is  the  plural  of  tanne,  a  ipecios  of  fir  peculiar  to 
the  Alps,  which  only  thrives  in  very  rocky  parts,  where 
scarcely  soU  sufficient  for  its  nourishment  can  be  found.  On 
these  spots  It  grows  to  a  greater  height  than  any  other 


In  vain  should  such  example  be ;  if  they, 
Things  of  ignoble  or  of  savage  mood. 
Endure  and  shrink  not,  we  of  nobler  day 
May  temper  it  to  bear, — it  is  but  for  a  day. 

xxn. 

All  suffering  doth  destroy,  or  is  destroy'd. 
Even  by  the  sufferer ;  and,  in  each  event. 
Ends :  —  Some,  with  hope  replenish'd  and  rebuoy'd. 
Return  to  whence  they  came — with  like  intent. 
And  weave  their  web  again ;  some,  bow'd  and  bent,    | 
Wax  gray  and  ghastly,  withering  ere  their  time. 
And  perish  with  the  reed  on  which  they  leant ; 
Some  seek  devotion,  toil,  war,  good  or  crime, 
According  as  their  souls  were  form'd  to  sink  or  climb. 

xxm 

But  ever  and  anon  of  griefs  subdued 
There  comes  a  token  like  a  scorpion's  sting, 
Scarce  seen,  but  with  fresh  bitterness  imbued ; 
And  slight  withal  may  be  the  things  which  bring 
Back  on  the  heart  the  weight  which  it  would  fling 
Aside  for  ever :  it  may  be  a  sound — 
A  tone  of  music — summer's  eve — or  spring — 
A  flower — the  wind  —  the  ocean — which  shall 
wound,  [bound ; 

Striking  the  electric  chain  wherewith  we  are  darkly 

XXIV. 
And  how  and  why  we  know  not,  nor  can  trace 
Home  to  its  cloud  this  lightning  of  the  mind. 
But  feel  the  shock  renew'd,  nor  can  effkce 
The  blight  and  bUckenlng  which  it  leaves  behind. 
Which  out  of  things  fkmiliar,  undesign'd. 
When  least  we  deem  of  such,  calls  up  to  view 
The  spectres  whom  no  exordsm  can  bind. 
The  cold — the  changed — perchance  the  dead  — 
anew,  [how  few  I 

The  moum'd,  the  loved,  the  lost — too  many  ! — yet 

XXV. 

But  my  soul  wanders  ;  I  demand  it  back 
To  meditate  amongst  decay,  and  stand 
A  ruin  amidst  ruins ;  there  to  track 
Fall'n  states  and  buried  greatness,  o'er  a  land 
Which  was  the  mightiest  in  its  old  command. 
And  it  the  loveliest,  and  must  ever  be 
The  master-mould  of  Nature's  heavenly  hand. 
Wherein  were  cast  the  heroic  and  the  firee. 
The  beautiful,  the  brave — the  lords  of  earth  and  sea, 

XXVL 
The  commonwealth  of  kings,  the  men  of  Borne  1 
And  even  since,  and  now,  fair  Italy ! 
Thou  art  the  garden  of  the  world,  the  home 
Of  all  Art  yields,  and  Nature^  can  decree  i 
Even  in  thy  desert,  what  is  like  to  thee  ? 
Thy  very  weeds  are  beautiful,  thy  waste 
More  rich  than  other  climes'  fertility ; 
Thy  wreck  a  glory,  and  thy  ruin  graced 
With  an  immaculate  charm  which  can  not  be  deftced. 


*  [The  whole  of  this  canto  Is  rich  in  description  of  Natarr. 
The  lore  of  Nature  now  appears  as  a  distinct  passion  in  Lord 
Bjrron's  mind.  It  is  a  love  that  does  not  rest  in  beholding, 
nor  is  satisfiml  with  describing,  what  is  before  htm.  It  Has  a 
power  and  being,  blending  itself  with  the  poet's  Tery  hie. 
Though  Lord  Byron  had,  with  his  real  eyes,  perhsipa,  sern 
more  of  Nature  than  ever  was  before  permittea  to  any  frreat 
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XXVIL 
The  ooon  b  xxp,  and  yet  it  is  not  night— 
Sunset  dirides  the  sky  with  her — a  aea 
Of  glory  Btreama  along  the  Alpine  height 
Of  hlue  Friu]i*s  mountains ;  Heaven  is  fk«e 
Fkom  doiids,  bat  of  all  ooloun  seems  to  be 
Melted  to  one  vast  Iris  of  the  West, 
Where  the  Day  joins  the  past  Eternity ; 
While,  on  the  other  hand,  meek  Dian's  crest 
noaU  through  the  azure  air — an  island  of  the 
bkctl^ 

xxvm 

A  rin^  star  is  at  her  side,  and  reigns 
With  her  o*er  half  the  lordy  heaven ;  but  still  ^ 
Ton  sunny  sea  heaves  brightly,  and  remains 
Boll'd  o*er  the  peak  of  the  fiur  Bhastian  hill. 
As  Day  and  Night  contending  were,  until 
nature  reclaim*d  her  order :  — genUy  flows 
The  deep-dyed  Brenta,  where  their  hues  instil 
Tiie  odorous  purple  of  a  new-bom  rose, 

Whkh  streams  upon  her  stream,  and  glass'd  within  it 
^ows» 

XXIZ. 
FDI*d  with  the  iiioe  of  heaven,  which,  ih>m  aftr, 
Gomes  down  upon  the  waters ;  aU  its  hues, 
Tnm  the  rich  sunset  to  the  rising  star, 
Their  magical  variety  diiAise : 
And  now  they  change ;  a  paler  shadow  strews 
Its  mantle  o*er  the  mountains ;  parting  day 
Dies  like  the  dolphin,  whom  each  pang  imbues 
mth  a  new  colour  as  it  gasps  away^ 

Thelaststm  loveliest,  till— *tls  gone — and  all  is  gray. 


There  is  a  tomb  in  Arqua ; — rear'd  in  air, 
FiDar*d  in  their  sarcophagus,  repose 
The  bones  of  Laura's  lover :  here  repair 
Many  teniliar  with  his  well-sung  woes, 
Tlie  ptigrims  of  his  genius.    He  arose 
To  raiie  a  language,  and  his  land  reclaim 
JhMn  the  dull  yoke  of  her  barbaric  foes : 
Watering  the  tree  which  bears  his  lady's  name* 
With  his  melodious  tears,  he  gave  himself  to  fkme. 


They  keep  his  dust  in  Arqua,  where  he  died ;  > 
The  mountain- village  where  his  latter  days 
Went  down  the  vale  of  yean ;  and  *t  Is  their  pride — 
An  honest  pride — and  let  it  be  their  praise. 
To  offer  to  the  passing  stranger's  gaae 
His  mansion  and  his  sepulchre ;  both  plain 
And  venerably  simple,  such  as  raise 
A  ibding  more  accordant  with  his  strain 
Ukan  if  a  pyramid  fbrm*d  his  monumental  Ihne. 


iwrfcoUl  taipoUefl. 
CutDorCfaildeHan 


Bat  Id  this  he  Is  changed ;  and  in  this 

Harold,  lie  will  ttand  a  comparlion  with  the 

hot  deacrtpdre  poete,  in  this  age  of  defcnptiTe  poetry.  — 

'  '  The  above  detcriptloa  vukj  teem  fantastical  or  exagser. 
,  atad  to  tboae  who  have  nerer  seen  an  Oriental  or  an  ItaUan 
I  Iky,  yM  It  la  bat  a  literal  and  hardly  lufflcient  delineation  of 
an  Aofoat  erenlng  (the  eighteenth),  aa  contemplated  in  one 
]   of  aiaoyrtdea  along  the  banks  of  the  Brenta,  near  La  Mira. 

',*  See  Appendix,,  "Hittorical  Notes,**  Nos.  vui.  and 
il   iz. 

*  [•*HalfwaTnp 
Re  boilt  his  house,  whence  as  by  stealth  lie  caught, 
AnMDg  the  hills,  a  glimpse  of  busy  life 
That  soothed,  not  stirred."  ^  Rooaaa.] 

*  The  atrnggle  is  to  the  ftill  as  Ukelj  to  be  with  demons  as 
wkh  oar  better  tooogfatc    Satan  clioae  the  wilderness  for 


■^ 


XXZIL 

And  the  soft  quiet  hamlet  where  he  dwelt  < 
Is  one  of  that  complexion  which  seems  made 
For  those  who  their  mortality  have  felt. 
And  sought  a  reftige  flrom  their  hopes  decay'd 
In  the  deep  umbrage  of  a  green  hill's  shade. 
Which  shows  a  distant  prospect  tar  away 
Of  busy  cities,  now  in  vain  dlsplay'd. 
For  they  can  lure  no  Airther ;  and  the  ray 
Of  a  bright  sun  can  make  sufficient  holiday, 

xxxm. 

Developing  the  mountains,  leaves,  and  flowen. 
And  shining  in  the  brawling  brook,  where-by. 
Clear  as  its  current,  glide  the  sauntering  hours 
With  a  calm  languor,  which,  though  to  the  eye 
Idlesse  it  seem,  hath  its  mondity. 
If  fhnn  society  we  learn  to  live, 
'Tis  solitude  should  teach  us  how  to  die ; 
It  hath  no  flatterers ;  vanity  can  give 
No  hollow  aid;  alone — man  with  his  God  must  strive: 

XXXIV. 
Or,  it  may  1)e,  with  demons,  who  impair  & 
The  strength  of  better  thoughts,  and  seek  their  prey 
In  melancholy  bosoms,  such  as  were 
Of  moody  texture  flnom  their  earliest  day. 
And  loved  to  dwell  in  darkness  and  dismay. 
Deeming  themselves  predestined  to  a  doom 
Which  is  not  of  the  pangs  that  pass  away ; 
Making  the  sun  like  blood,  the  earth  a  tomb, 
The  tomb  a  hell,  and  hell  itself  a  murlder  gloom. 

XXXV. 

FerraraS  I  in  thy  wide  and  grass-grown  streets. 
Whose  symmetiy  was  not  for  solitude. 
There  seems  as  twere  a  curse  upon  the  seats 
Of  former  sovereigns,  and  the  antique  brood 
Of  Este,  which  for  many  an  age  made  good 
Its  strength  within  thy  walls,  and  was  of  yore 
Patron  or  tyrant,  as  the  changing  mood 
Of  petty  power  ImpeU'd,  of  those  who  wore 
The  wreath  which  Dante's  brow  alone  had«wQni  before; 

XXXVI. 
And  Tasso  is  their  glory  and  their  shame. 
Hark  to  his  strain  I  and  then  survey  his  cell ! 
And  see  how  dearly  eam'd  Torquato's  fame. 
And  where  Alfonso  bade  his  poet  dwell : 
The  miserable  despot  could  not  quell 
The  insulted  mind  he  sought  to  quench,  and  blend 
With  the  surrounding  maniacs,  in  the  hell 
Where  he  had  plunged  it     Olory  without  end 
Scatter'd  the  clouds  away » and  on  that  name  attend 

the  temptation  of  our  SaTlour.  And  oor  nnsullied  John 
Locke  preferred  the  presence  of  a  child  to  complete  solitude. 
*  [In  April,  1B17,  Lord  Byron  rlsited  Ferrara,  went  over 
the  castle,  cell,  &&,  and  wrote,  a  few  days  after,  the  Lament 
of  Tasso.—**  One  of  the  Ferrarese  asked  me,**  he  sars,  In  a 
letter  to  a  friend,  **  If  I  knew  *  Lord  Byron,*  an  acquaintance 
of  his,  uow  at  Naples.  I  told  him  'No  I  *  which  was  true 
both  ways,  for  I  knew  not  the  Impostor ;  and,  in  the  other, 
no  one  knows  himself  He  sUred,  when  told  that  1  was  the 
real  Simon  Pure.  Another  asked  me.  If  I  had  not  transleted 
Tuso.  You  see  what  Fame  Is !  how  accurate  I  how  bound- 
leas  I  I  don*t  know  how  others  feel,  but  I  am  always  the 
lighter  and  the  better  looked  on  when  I  have  got  rid  of  mine. 
It  sits  on  me  like  armour  on  the  Lord  Mayor's  champion  \ 
and  I  got  rid  of  all  the  husk  of  literature,  and  the  attendant 
babble,  by  answering  that  I  had  not  translated  Tasso,  but  a 
namesake  had ;  and,  by  the  bleuing  of  Hearen,  I  looked  so 
UtUe  like  a  poet,  that  erery  body  bellered  me.*'3 
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XXXYIL 
Tbe  ton  and  pnbes  of  all  time ;  while  thine 
Would  rot  in  its  obUvion — in  the  sink 
Of  worthless  dust,  which  from  thy  boasted  line 
Is  shaken  into  nothing ;  but  the  link 
Thou  formest  in  his  fortunes  bids  us  think 
Of  thy  poor  malice,  naming  thee  with  scorn — 
Alfonso  1  how  thy  ducal  pageants  shrink 
From  thee  1  if  in  another  station  bom. 
Scarce  ilt  to  be  the  slave  of  him  thou  mad*st  to  mourn: 

xxxvnL 

J%ou  /  formed  to  eat,  and  be  despised,  and  die. 
Even  as  the  beasts  that  perish,  save  that  thou 
Hadst  a  more  splendid  trough  and  wider  sty  : 
He  I  with  a  glory  round  hb  furrow*d  brow. 
Which  emanated  then,  and  ^^les  now. 
In  free  of  all  his  foes,  the  Cruscan  quire. 
And  Boileau,  whose  rash  envy  could  allow  i 
Mo  strain  which  shamed  his  country's  creaking  lyre. 
Hut  whetstone  of  the  teeth — monotony  in  wire ! 

XXXDL 

Peace  to  IVirquato's  injured  shade  I  'twas  his 

In  life  and  death  to  be  the  mark  where  Wrong 

Aim'd  with  her  poison'd  arrows ;  but  to  miss. 

Oh,  victor  unsurpass'd  in  modem  song  I 

Each  year  brings  forth  its  millions  ;  but  how  long 

The  tide  of  generations  shall  roll  on. 

And  not  the  whole  combined  and  countless  throng 

Compose  a  mind  like  thine  ?  though  all  in  one 

Condensed  their  scatter'd  rays,  they  would  not  form  a 
sun. 

XL. 
Great  as  thou  art,  yet  parallel'd  by  those, 
Thy  countrymen,  before  thee  bom  to  shine, 
The  Bards  of  Hell  and  Chivalry  :  first  rose 
The  Tuscan  fkther's  comedy  divine ; 
Then,  not  unequal  to  the  Florentine, 
The  southern  Scott  <,  the  minstrel  who  caU'd  forth 
A  new  creation  with  his  magic  line, 
And,  like  the  Arioeto  of  the  North,  9 

Sang  ladye-love  and  war,  romance  and  knightly  worth. 

XLL 

The  lightning  rent  finom  Arlosto's  bust« 
The  iron  crown  of  laurel's  mimic'd  leaves ; 
Nor  was  the  ominous  element  unjust, 
For  the  true  laurel-wreath  which  Glory  weaves 

>  See  Appendix,  **  Historical  Motet,"  No.  x. 

*  ["*  Scott,**  uya  Lord  Byron,  in  his  MS.  Diary,  for  1821, 
**  is  certainly  the  most  wonderful  writer  of  the  day.  His 
novels  are  a  new  literature  In  themselTes,  and  his  poetry  as 
good  as  any  —  if  not  better  (only  on  an  erroneous  system),  — 
and  only  ceased  to  be  so  popular,  because  the  Tulgar  were 
tired  of  hearing  « Aristides  called  the  Ju«t.'  and  Scott  the 
Best,  and  ostracised  him.  I  know  no  reading  to  which  I  fall 
with  such  alacrity  as  a  worli  of  his.  I  love  him,  too.  for  his 
manliness  of  character,  for  the  extreme  pleasantness  of  his 
conversation,  and  his  good-nature  towards  rovself  personally. 
May  he  prosper  I  for  he  desenes  it"  In  a  letter,  written  to 
Sir  Walter,  from  Pisa,  in  1822,  he  says—"  I  owe  to  you  far 
more  than  the  usual  obligation  for  the  courtesies  of  literature 
and  common  friendship ;  for  you  went  out  of  your  way.  In 
1817,  to  do  me  a  service,  when  it  required  not  merely  kind- 
ness, but  courage,  to  do  so  ;  to  have  been  recorded  by  you  in 
such  a  manner,  would  have  been  a  proud  memorial  at  any 
time  ;  but  at  such  a  time,  when  *  All  the  world  and  his  wife,' 
as  the  proverb  goes,  were  trying  to  trample  upon  me,  was 
■omething  still  higher  to  my  self-esteem.  Had  it  been  a 
common  criticism,  however  eloquent  or  panegyrical,  I  should 
have  felt  pleased  and  grateful,  but  not  to  the  extent  which 
the  extraordinary  good-heartedness  of  the  whole  proceeding 


Is  of  the  tree  no  bolt  of  thunder  cleaves, » 
And  the  &lse  semblance  but  disgraced  his  brow; 
Tet  still,  if  fondly  Superstition  grieves. 
Know,  that  the  lightning  sanctifies  below  ^ 
Whate'er  it  strikes ;— yon  head  is  doubly  sacred  now. 

XLIL 
Italia  I  oh  Italia  !  thou  who  hast 
The  &tBl  gift  of  beauty,  which  became 
A  funeral  dower  of  present  woes  and  past. 
On  thy  sweet  brow  is  sorrow  plough'd  by  shame, 
And  annals  graved  in  characters  of  flame. 
Oh,  God  I  that  thou  wert  in  thy  nakcdneai 
Less  lovely  or  more  powerful,  and  couldst  dalm 
Thy  right,  and  awe  the  robbers  back,  who  press 
To  shed  thy  blood,  and  drink  the  tears  of  thy  distress ; 

XLin. 
Then  might'st  thou  more  appal ;  or,  less  desired. 
Be  homely  and  be  peaceful,  undeplored 
For  thy  destmctlve  charms ;  then,  still  untired, 
Would  not  be  seen  the  armed  torrents  pour'd 
Down  the  deep  Alps ;  nor  would  the  hostile  horde 
Of  many-nation'd  spoilers  fhim  the  Po 
Quaff  blood  and  water ;  nor  the  stranger*!  sword 
Be  thy  sad  we^[x>n  of  defence,  and  so, 
Victor  or  vanquish'd,  thou  the  slave  of  fHend  or  foe.  7 

XUV. 
Wandering  in  youth,  I  traced  the  path  of  him,  8 
The  Roman  friend  of  Rome's  least^mortal  mind. 
The  fHend  of  TuUy :  as  my  bark  did  skim 
The  bright  blue  waters  with  a  fanning  wind. 
Came  Megara  before  me,  and  behind 
JBgina  lay,  Pireus  on  the  right. 
And  Corinth  on  the  left ;  I  lay  reclined 
Along  the  prow,  and  saw  all  these  unite 
In  ruin,  even  as  he  had  seen  the  desolate  sight ; 

XLV. 
For  Time  hath  not  rebuilt  them,  but  uprear'd 
Barbaric  dwellings  on  their  shatter'd  site. 
Which  only  make  more  moum'd  and  more  endear'd 
The  few  last  rays  of  their  fiir-scatter'd  light. 
And  the  crush'd  relics  of  their  vanish'd  might. 
The  Roman  saw  these  tombs  in  his  own  age. 
These  sepulchres  of  dties,  which  excite 
Sad  wonder,  and  his  yet  surviving  page 
The  moral  lesson  bears,  drawn  fh>m  such  pilgrimage. 

3  C*'  I  do  not  know  whether  Scott  will  like  it.  bat  I  have 
called  him  *the  Ariosto  of  the  North*  in  my  text.  If  he 
should  not,  say  so  in  time."— Lord  Bgrtmto  Mr.  Murrag, 
Aug.  1817.] 

«.  »,  <  See  Appendix,  •*  HUtorical  Notes, "  Noa.  xi.  xa. 

XIII. 

7  The  two  stanias  xliL  and  xlUL  are,  with  the  exceptton  of 
a  Une  or  two,  a  translation  of  the  famous  sonnelKir  FiUcig* : 
—  *'  lulia,  Italia,  O  tu  cui  feo  la  sorte !  *' 

*  The  celebrated  letter  of  Servius  Sulpldas  to  Cicero,  oa 
the  death  of  his  daughter,  describes  as  it  then  was,  and  now 
is,  a  path  which  I  often  traced  in  Greece,  botb  I7  sea  and 
land,  in  different  Journeys  and  voyages.  "  On  my  return  fW>m 
Asia,  as  I  was  sailing  from  iEgina  towards  Megara,  I  began 
to  contemplate  the  prospect  of  the  countries  around  me : 
£gina  was  behind,  Megara  before  me ;  Piranis  00  the  right, 
Corinth  on  the  left :  all  which  towns,  once  fainotis  and 
flourishing,  now  lie  overturned  and  buried  In  their  ruins. 
Upon  this  sight,  I  could  not  but  think  presently  vithiu  vay 
self,  Alas  I  how  do  we  poor  mortals  fret  and  vex  oursielves  If 
any  of  our  friends  happen  to  die  or  be  killed,  whose  hfe  Is  yet 
so  short,  when  the  carcasses  of  so  many  noble  cities  lie  here 
exposed  before  me  in  one  view. —  See  MiddUtom's  Cticero» 
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XLVL 
Tbat  page  is  now  before  me,  and  oo  mine 
HtM  ooimtry*!  ndn  added  to  the  man 
Of  periahM  states  he  mouni*d  in  their  decline, 
And  I  in  desolation:  aU  that  wu 
Of  then  destruction  u;  and  now,  alas  I 
B4)aie— Rome  imperial,  bows  her  to  the  storm. 
In  the  same  dust  and  blackness,  and  we  pass 
Tlie  skeleton  of  her  Titanic  form,  * 
Wrecks  of  another  world,  whose  ashes  still  are  warm. 

XLVn. 
Yet,  Italy  !  through  every  other  land  [side ; 

Thy  wrongs  should  ring,  and  shall,  fh>m  side  to 
Mother  of  Arts  1  as  once  of  arms ;  thy  hand 
Wis  then  our  guardian,  and  is  still  our  guide ; 
Fsrent  of  our  Beliglon  I  whom  the  wide 
Nations  have  knelt  to  for  the  keys  of  heaven ! 
Europe,  repentant  of  her  parricide, 
<      Shall  yet  redeem  thee,  and,  sU  backward  driven, 
BoD  the  barbarian  tide,  and  sue  to  be  forgiven. 

ZLYIIL 
But  Amo  wins  us  to  the  fkir  white  walla, 
Where  the  Etnuian  Athens  claims  and  keeps 
A  softer  feeling  for  her  &iry  halls. 
Obt  by  her  theatre  of  hills,  she  reaps 
Her  com,  and  wine,  and  oil,  and  Plenty  leaps 
To  ia»ighlng  life,  with  her  redundant  horn. 
Along  the  banks  where  smiling  Amo  sweeps 
Was  modem  Luxury  of  Commerce  bom. 
And  buried  Learning  rose,  redeem'd  to  a  new  mora. 

XLDL 
Then,  too,  the  Goddess  loves  in  stone,  and  fills  ^ 
The  air  around  with  beauty  ;  we  inhale 
The  ambrosial  aspect,  whidi,  beheld,  instils 
Tut  of  its  immortality  ;  the  veil 
Of  heaven  la  half  undrawn ;  within  the  pale 


^  It  b  Pofglo,  who,  looking  from  the  CspitoUoe  hill  apoo 
'  HooM.  braks  forth  In  the  exrlroiarinp,  **  U(  nunc 
Dore  nodjU,  practiata  jsceC,  tauUr  gigantei  cadairerii 
eorropd  atqoe  nndiqoe  exetl.** 

>  Sm  Appendix,  **  Historic^  Notes,'*  No.  xiv. 

*  la  1817,  Loid  Brrao  visited  Florenee,  on  bis  way  to 
Bonie.  **  I  remafaed,  he  says, "  bmi  a  day :  however,  I  went 
to  the  two  galleriet,  from  which  one  returns  drunk  wUh 

I  kmmlp.    The  Venus  is  more  for  admiration  than  love ;  but 

I I  there  are  scaliiture  and  painting,  which,  for  the  first  time,  at 
j  ail  gave  ne  an  idea  of  what  neople  mean  by  their  cant  about 
I    tluee  two  most  artificial  of  toe  arts.    What  struck  me  most 

were,  the  mistress  of  Rapliael,  a  portrait ;  the  mistress  of 
'     THian,  a  portrait ;  a  Venus  of  Titian  In  the  Medici  Gallery ; 
cir  VcDoa ;   Canora's  Venus,  also,  in  the  other  gallenr : 
TWan's  miatresa  la  also  In  the  other  nllery  (that  is,  in  the 
Pliti  Palace  gallery) ;  the  Pares  of  Michael  Angelo,  a  pio* 
tore ;  and  the  Antmoos,  the  Alexander,  and  one  or  two  not 
very  deeort  groups  in  marble ;  the  Genius  of  Deatli,  a  sleep- 
ing flgore,  Ac.  ftc     I  also  went  to  the  Medici  chapeL    Fine 
IHppcrv  in  great  slabs  of  varioas  expensive  stones,  to  comme- 
SMnte  fifty  rotten  and  forgotten  carcasses.    It  is  unflnbhed, 
and  wtfl  remain  sou"    We  find  the  following  note  of  a  second 
visit  Co  tlic  gallerfes  in  1821,  aooompanied  bj  the  author  of 
*  The  Pleaaares  of  Memory  :**—**  My  former  impressions 
were  eoofirmed ;  but  tlicre  were  too  many  visitors  to  allow 
'   Bc  tofftt  any  thing  properly.    When  we  were  (about  thirty 
I   or  fei^)  all  ttuANl  into  the  cabinet  of  eems  and  kntck. 
knadbCTics,  In  a  comer  of  one  of  the  galleries,  Ptold  Rogers 
I   that  *  it  felt  Hkc  being  in  the  watch-house.*    I  beard  one  bold 
BrIioQ  declare  to  the  woman  on  his  arm,  looking  at  the  Venus 
of  Ttdan,  *  WelU  now,  tliat  Is  really  very  fine  indeed  I '-. 
I   an  observatloo  wliich,  like  that  of  the  landlord  >n  Joseph 
Andiews,  on  *tbe  certainty  of  death,*  was  (as  the  landlord's 
j   vffe  observed}  ^extremely  true*    In  the  Pltti  Palace,  I  did 
net  osUt  GoldoBith'spreserfptloo  fbr  a  eoonolsseur,  vis.  *  that 


^. 


We  stand,  and  in  that  fbrm  and  fhce  behold  [fail ; 
What  Mind  can  make,  when  Nature's  self  would 
And  to  the  fond  Idolaters  of  old 
Envy  the  innate  flash  which  such  a  soul  could  mould : 

L. 
We  gase  and  turn  away,  and  know  not  where, 
Dazzled  and  drunk  with  beauty,  till  the  hearts 
Beels  with  its  flilness ;  there — for  ever  there — 
Chain'd  to  the  chariot  of  triumphal  Art, 
We  stand  as  captives,  and  would  not  depart. 
Away  I — there  need  no  words,  nor  terms  precise. 
The  paltry  jargon  of  the  marble  mart. 
Where  Pedantry  gulls  Folly — we  have  eyes : 
Blood  —  pulse  —  and  breast,  confirm  the  Dardan 
Shepherd's  prize. 

LL 
Appear*dst  thou  not  to  Paris  in  this  guise  ? 
Or  to  more  deeply  blest  Anchises  ?  or. 
In  all  thy  perfiect  goddess-ship,  when  lies 
Before  thee  thy  own  vanqulsh'd  Lord  of  War  7 
And  gazing  in  thy  face  as  toward  a  star. 
Laid  on  thy  lap,  his  eyes  to  thee  upturn. 
Feeding  on  thy  sweet  cheek  !  ^  while  thy  lips  are 
With  lava  kisses  melting  while  they  burn, 
Sbower'd  on  his  eyelids,  brow,  and  mouth,  as  from  an 
um!^ 


LU. 
Glowing,  and  drcumfused  in  speechless  love. 
Their  full  divinity  inadequate 
That  feeling  to  express,  or  to  imivove. 
The  gods  become  as  mortals,  and  man's  fate 
Has  moments  like  their  brightest ;  but  the  weight 
Of  earth  recoils  upon  us ;  — let  it  go  I 
We  can  recall  such  visions,  and  create,  [grow 

From  what  has  been,  or  might  be,  tilings  which 
Into  thy  statue's  form,  and  look  like  gods  below. 

the  pictures  would  have  been  better  if  the  painter  bad  taken 
more  pafais,  and  to  praise  the  works  of  Peter  Perugino.'  "3 

**  Atque  oculos  pascat  uterque  suos.*'  —  Ovid.  Amor.  Ub.  IL 

*  [The  delight  with  which  the  |rflgrlm  contemplates  the 
ancient  Greek  statues  at  Florence,  and  afterwards  at  Rome, 
Is  such  as  might  have  been  expected  from  any  great  poet, 
whose  youthful  mind  had,  like  his,  been  imbued  with  those 
classical  ideas  and  associations  which  afford  so  many  sources 
of  pleasure,  through  every  period  of  life.  He  has  gaaed  upon 
these  masterpieces  of  art  with  a  more  susceptible,  and.  In  spite 
of  his  disavowal,  with  a  more  learned  eye,  than  can  be  traced 
In  the  eflUslons  of  any  poet  who  had  previously  expressed,  in 
any  formal  manner,  nu  admiration  of  their  beauty.  It  may 
appear  fandfUl  to  say  so ; — but  we  think  the  genius  of  Byron 
Is,  more  than  that  of  any  other  modem  poet,  akin  to  that 
peculiar  genius  which  seems  to  have  been  diflUsed  among  all 
the  poets  and  artists  of  ancient  Greece ;  and  in  whose  spirit, 
above  all  Its  other  wonders,  the  great  specimens  of  sculpture 
seem  to  have  been  conceived  and  executed.  His  creations, 
whether  of  beauty  or  of  strength,  are  all  single  creations.  He 
requires  no  grouping  to  give  effect  to  his  favourites,  or  to  tell 
his  story.  HU  nerohies  are  solitary  symbols  of  loveliness, 
which  require  no  foil ;  his  heroes  stand  alone  as  upon  marble 
pedestals,  displaying  the  naked  power  of  passion,  or  the 
wrapped  up  and  reposing  energy  of  grief,  fhe  artist  who 
would  Illustrate,  as  it  is  called,  the  works  of  any  uf  our  other 
poets,  must  borrow  the  mimic  splendours  of  the  pencil.  He 
who  would  transfer  into  another  vehicle  the  spirit  of  Byron, 
must  pour  the  liquid  metal,  or  hew  the  stubborn  rock.  What 
he  loses  in  ease,  be  will  gain  In  power.  He  might  draw  from 
Medora,  Gulnare|.  Lara,  or  Maof^^,  subjects  for  relievos, 
worthy  of  enthusiasm  almost  as  great  as  Harold  has  himself 
displayed  on  the  contemplation  of  the  loveliest  and  the 
sternest  relics  of  the  inhnitable  genius  of  the  Greeks — 

WlLSOH.] 
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CANTO  XT. 


Lin. 

I  leave  to  learned  fingers,  and  yriae  hands. 
The  artist  and  his  ape,  ^  to  teach  and  teU 
How  well  his  connolsseurshlp  understands 
The  graceful  bend,  and  the  voluptuous  swell : 
Let  these  describe  the  undescribable :  [stream 

I  would  not  their  vile  breath  should  crisp  the 
Wherein  that  image  shall  for  ever  dwell ; 
The  unruflied  mirror  of  the  loveliest  dream 
That  ever  left  the  sky  on  the  deep  soul  to  beam. 

LIV. 
In  Santa  Croce*8  holy  precincts  lie< 
Ashes  which  make  It  holier,  dust  which  is 
Even  in  itself  an  immortality,  [this. 

Though  there  were  nothing  save  the  past,  and 
The  particle  of  those  sublimities 
Which  have  relapsed  to  chaos :  — here  repose 
Angelo*s,  Alfleri's  bones,  and  his,' 
The  starry  Galileo,  with  his  woes ; 
Here  Machiavelli's  earth  retum*d  to  whence  it  rose.  * 

LV. 
These  are  four  minds,  which,  like  the  elements. 
Might  fiimish  forth  creation :  — Italy  !  [rents 

Time,  which  hath  wrong'd  thee  with  ten  thousand 
Of  thine  imperial  garment,  shall  deny. 
And  hath  denied,  to  every  other  sky. 
Spirits  which  soar  from  ruin :  — thy  decay 
Is  still  impregnate  with  divinity. 
Which  gilds  it  with  revivifying  ray ; 
Such  as  the  great  of  yore,  Canova  is  to-day. 

LVL 
But  where  repose  the  all  Etruscan  three  — 
Dante,  and  Petrarch,  and,  scarce  less  than  they. 
The  Bard  of  Prose,  creative  spirit !  he 
Of  the  Hundred  Tales  of  love — where  did  they  lay 
Their  bones,  distinguish'd  from  our  common  da^ 
In  death  as  life  ?     Are  they  resolved  to  dust. 
And  have  their  country's  marbles  nought  to  say  ? 
Could  not  her  quarries  furnish  forth  one  bust  ? 
Did  they  not  to  her  breast  their  filial  earth  entrust  ? 

LVII. 
Ungrateful  Florence  1  Dante  sleeps  a&r,  ^ 
Like  Scipio,  buried  by  the  upbraiding  shore  ;  * 
Thy  factions,  in  their  worse  than  civil  war. 
Proscribed  the  bard  whose  name  for  evermore 
Their  children's  children  would  in  vain  adore 
With  the  remorse  of  ages  ;  and  the  crown  7 
Which  Petrarch's  laureate  brow  supremely  wore, 
Upon  a  far  and  foreign  soil  had  grown,         [own. 
His  life,  his  fame,  his  grave,  though  rifled— not  thine 

LVni. 
Boccaccio  to  his  parent  earth  bequeath'd^ 
His  dust,  — and  lies  it  not  her  Great  among. 
With  many  a  sweet  and  solemn  requiem  breathed 
O'er  him  who  form'd  the  Tuscan's  siren  tongue  ? 

>  [Only  a  week  before  the  poet  tIi ited  the  Florence  gallery, 
he  wrote  thus  to  a  friend  :  —  '*  I  know  nothing  of  painting. 
Depend  upon  it,  of  all  the  arts,  it  Is  the  most  artindal  and 
unnatural,  and  that  by  which  the  nonsense  of  mankind  Is 
most  Imposed  opon.  I  nerer  yet  saw  the  picture  or  the  statue 
which  came  a  league  within  my  conception  or  expectation : 
but  I  hare  seen  many  mountains,  and  seas,  and  rivers,  and 
Tiews,  and  two  or  three  women,  who  went  as  fkr  beyond  it.** 
—  Byron  Letieri.'] 

«, ',  *  See  Appendix,  "  Historical  Notes,"  Koa.  xv.  xn. 
XTii.  -.  [**  The  church  of  Santa  Croce  contains  much  illua- 
trious  nothing.  The  tombs  of  Marhiavelll,  Michael  Angelo, 
Galileo,  and  Alfieri,  make  it  the  Wostminster  Abbey  of  lUly. 
I  did  not  admire  any  of  these  tombs— beyond  their  cootants. 


0: 


That  music  in  itself,  whose  sounds  are  song^ 
The  poetry  of  speech  ?   No ;  — even  his  tomb 
Uptom,  must  bear  the  hyena  bigot's  wrong. 
No  more  amidst  the  meaner  dead  find  room. 
Nor  claim  a  passing  sigh,  because  it  told  for  wkcm  I 

LIX. 
And  Santa  Croce  wants  their  mighty  dust ; 
Yet  for  this  want  more  noted,  as  of  yore 
The  Caesar's  pageant,  shorn  df  Brutus*  bust. 
Did  but  of  Rome's  best  Son  remind  her  more : 
Happier  Ravenna  I  on  thy  hoary  shore. 
Fortress  of  foiling  empire  I  honour'd  sleeps 
The  immortal  exile ;  —  Arqua,  too,  her  store 
Of  tuneful  relics  proudly  claims  and  keepe,  [weeps. 
While  Florence  vainly  begs  her  banish'd  dead  and 

LX. 
What  is  her  pyramid  of  precious  stones  ?  9 
Of  porphyry,  jasper,  agate,  and  all  hues 
Of  gem  and  marble,  to  encrust  the  bones 
Of  merchant-dukes  ?  the  momentary  dews 
Which,  sparkling  to  the  twilight  stars,  Inftise 
Freshness  in  the  green  turf  that  wraps  the  dead. 
Whose  names  are  mausoleums  of  the  Muse, 
Are  gently  prest  with  far  more  reverent  tread 
Than  ever  paced  the  slab  which  paves  the  princely  head. 

LXI. 
There  be  more  things  to  greet  the  heart  and  eyes 
In  Amo's  dome  of  Art's  most  princely  shrine. 
Where  Sculpture  with  her  rainbow  sister  vies ; 
There  be  more  marvels  yet — but  not  for  mine ; 
For  I  have  been  accustom'd  to  entwine 
My  thoughts  with  Nature  mther  in  the  fields. 
Than  Art  in  galleries :  though  a  work  divine 
Calls  for  my  spirit's  homage,  yet  it  yields 
Less  than  it  feels,  because  the  weapon  which  it  wields 

Lxn. 

Is  of  another  temper,  and  I  roam 
By  Thrasimene's  lake,  in  the  defiles 
Fatal  to  Roman  rashness,  more  at  home ; 
For  there  the  Carthaginian's  warlike  wiles 
Come  back  before  me,  as  his  skill  beguiles 
The  host  between  the  mountains  and  the  shore. 
Where  Courage  fidls  in  her  despairing  files. 
And  torrents,  swoll*n  to  rivers  with  their  gore. 
Reek  through  the  sultryplain,withlegioos  scattered  o'er, 

LXin. 
Like  to  a  forest  fell'd  by  mountain  winds ; 
And  such  the  storm  of  battle  on  this  day. 
And  such  the  frenzy,  whose  convulsion  blinds 
To  all  save  carnage,  that,  beneath  the  fhiy. 
An  earthquake  reel'd  imheededly  away !  'O 
None  felt  stem  Nature  rocking  at  his  feet. 
And  yawning  forth  a  grave  for  those  who  lay 
Upon  their  bucklers  for  a  winding  sheet ;    [meet  t 
Such  is  the  absorbing  hate  when  warring  nations 

That  of  Alfieri  Is  beary ;  and  all  of  them  seem  to  be  orer- 
loaded.  What  Is  necessary  but  a  bust  and  name  ?  and  perhapa 
a  date  ?  the  last  for  the  unchronological,  of  whom  I  am  one. 
But  all  your  allesory  and  eulogy  is  infernal,  and  worse  than 
the  long  wigs  of  English  nnmskulis  upon  Roman  bodies,  in 
the  statuary  of  the  reigns  of  Charles  tlie  Second,  WUUam,  and 
Amw.*'— Ir^rois  Lettert,  1817.] 

»,  •,  y,  •  See  Appendix,  • "  HUtorical  Notes,**  No*,  xrin. 
zix.  XX.  and  xxi. 

*  See  Appendix,  *«  Historical  Notes,**  No.  xxii. 

10  See  Appendix.  **  Historical  Notes,"  No.  xxitr.  —  f  Aa 
earthquake  which  sliook  all  Italy  occurred  during  tbe  bafttliih 
and  was  unfelt  by  any  of  the  combatants.3 
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LXIV. 
The  Esrtfa  to  them  was  as  a  rolling  bark 
Which  bore  them  to  Eternity ;  they  saw 
Ihe  Ocean  round,  but  had  no  time  to  maA 
The  motions  of  their  vessel ;  Nature's  law, 
In  them  suspended,  Rck'd  not  of  the  awe     [birds 
Which  reigns  when  mountains  tremble,  and  the 
Fhmge  in  the  clouds  fbr  reftige  and  withdraw 
From  their  down-toppling  nests;  and  bellowing 
lierds  [no  words. 

Stmnbk  o*er  heaTing  plains,  and  man*s  dread  hath 

LXT. 
fv  other  scene  is  Thrasimene  now: 
Her  lake  a  sheet  of  silver,  and  her  plain 

I      Bent  by  no  ravage  save  the  gentle  plough; 
Ber  aged  trees  rise  thick  as  once  the  slain 
Ii7  where  their  roots  are ;  but  a  brook  hath  ta*en^ 
A  little  rill  of  scanty  stream  and  bed — 
A  name  of  Uood  firom  that  day's  sanguine  ndn ; 
And  Sanguinetto  tells  ye  where  the  dead      [red.  i 

I  Made  the  earth  wet,  and  tum'd  the  unwilling  waters 

LXVL 
But  thou,  Clitumnus !  in  thy  sweetest  wave  s 
Of  the  most  living  crystal  that  was  e'er 
The  haunt  of  river  nymph,  to  gaae  and  lave 
Ber  hmbs  where  nothing  hid  them,  thou  dost  rear 
Thy  gnmf  banks  whereon  the  milk-white  steer 
Grises ;  the  purest  god  of  gentle  waters ! 
And  most  serene  of  aspect,  and  most  clear; 
Sordy  that  stream  was  unprolkned  by  slaughters — 
A  ndiTor  and  a  bath  foe  Beauty's  youngest  daughters ! 

Lxm 

And  on  thy  happy  shore  a  Temple'  still. 
Of  small  and  delicate  proportion,  keeps. 
Upon  a  mUd  declivity  of  hiU, 
Iti  memoiy  of  thee ;  beneath  it  sweeps 
Thy  current's  calmness ;  oft  firom  out  it  leaps 
The  finny  darter  with  the  glittering  scales. 
Who  dwdls  and  revels  in  thy  glassy  deeps ; 
While,  chance,  some  scatter'd  water-lily  sails 
Down  where  the  shallower  wave  still  tells  its  bub- 
bling tales. 

^  P*  The  lordy  peSfceAil  mirror  reflected  the  mountslni  of 
Home  Pokiana,  and  the  wild  fowl  tkfanming  Ita  ample  lur- 
fKc,  tooebed  the  waters  with  their  rapid  wlngi,  learing  drclei 
nd  trains  of  Ucht  to  glitter  In  gray  repose.  As  we  mored 
sioQg,  one  set  w  Interesting  features  Tlelded  to  another,  and 
ffv«fy  change  excited  new  delight.  Yet,  was  it  not  among 
thrse  tranqufl  scenes  that  Hannibal  and  Flaminlus  met? 
Was  Dot  the  blosh  of  blood  upon  the  sil?er  lake  of  Thrasl. 
■coeT^.H.  W.  W1LUAMS.3 

*  So  book  of  travels  has  omitted  to  expatiate  on  the  temple 
sf  the  CUtumnos,  between  Foligno  and  Spoleto ;  and  no  site, 
or  leenery,  ereo  in  Italy,  is  more  worthy  a  descrlptioa  For 
sa  sflcoant  of  the  diluiidation  of  this  temple,  the  reader  is 
rcfrrred  to  **  Historical  Illustrations  of  the  Fourth  Canto  of 
CUIdeHart>ld,'*p.35. 

*  r*  This  pretty  little  gem  stands  on  the  aoeliTity  of  a  bank 
OTcnookinf  nt  crystal  waters,  which  hare  their  source  at  the 
4tataiic«of  aome  hundred  yards  towards  Spoleto.  The  temple, 
frmtaig  tlie  river,  is  of  an  oblong  form,  in  the  Corintman 
oedcr.  Four  columns  support  the  pediment,  the  shafts  of 
wUdi  are  covered  in  spiral  lines,  and  in  forms  to  represent 
the  scalea  of  fishes  :  the  bases,  too,  are  richly  sculptured. 
WsMn  the  boildlns  is  a  chapel,  tlie  walls  of  which  are 
eoTcted  with  many  Hundred  names ;  but  we  saw  none  which 
we  could  recognise  as  British.  Can  it  be  that  this  classical 
tample  is  seldom  visited  by  our  countrymen,  though  celebrated 
bf  Diyden  and  Addison  ?  To  future  travellers  flrom  Britain 
It  will  sorely  be  rendered  interesting  by  the  beautiful  lines  of 
Lord  Byroo,  flowing  as  sweetly  as  the  lovely  stream  whldi 
thay  describe.'*^  H.W.  Wiluams.] 

*  (Tcrii^M  there  are  no  verses  in  our  language  of  happier 
toiilmlie  power  than  tfie  two  stansas  which  characterise  the 

1b  general  poets  find  it  so  dlflicult  to  leave  an 


Lxvm. 

Pass  not  imblest  the  Genius  of  the  place  I 
If  through  the  air  a  zephyr  more  serene 
Win  to  the  brow,  'tis  his ;  and  if  ye  trace 
Along  his  margin  a  more  eloquent  green. 
If  on  the  heart  the  freshness  of  the  scene 
Sprinkle  its  coolness,  and  from  the  dry  dust 
Of  weary  life  a  moment  lave  it  clean 
"Vnth  Nature's  baptism,^ 'tis  to  him  ye  must 
Fky  orisons  fbr  this  suspension  of  disgust  ^ 

Lxrx. 

The  roar  of  waters  i — from  the  headlong  height 
Yelino  cleaves  the  wave-worn  precipice ; 
The  fidl  of  waters  1  rapid  as  the  light 
The  flashing  mass  foams  shaking  the  abyss ; 
The  hell  of  waters  I  where  they  howl  and  hiss, 
And  boil  in  endless  torture ;  while  the  sweat 
Of  their  great  agony,  wrung  out  from  this 
Their  Phlegethon,  curls  round  the  rocks  of  Jet 
That  gird  the  gulf  around,  in  pitiless  horror  set, 

LXX. 
And  mounts  in  spray  the  skies,  and  thence  again 
Betums  in  an  unceasing  shower,  which  round. 
With  its  unemptied  cloud  of  gentle  rain. 
Is  an  eternal  April  to  the  grotmd. 
Making  it  all  one  emerald :  — how  profound 
The  gulf !    and  how  the  giant  element 
From  rock  to  rock  leaps  with  delirious  bound, 
Crushing  the  clii&,  which,  downward  worn  and 
rent  [vent 

With  his  fierce  footsteps,  yield  hi  chasms  a  fearful 

LZXL 

To  the  broad  column  which  rolls  on,  and  shows 
More  like  the  fountain  of  an  infimt  sea 
Tom  fhnn  the  womb  of  mountains  by  the  throes 
Of  a  new  world,  than  only  thus  to  be 
Parent  of  rivers,  which  flow  gushingly,        [back ! 
With  many  windings,  through  the  vale  :^  Look 
Lo  I  where  it  comes  like  an  eternity, 
As  if  to  sweep  down  all  things  in  its  track, 
Charming  the  eye  with  dread, — a  matchless  cataract,  ^ 

interesdng  subject,  that  they  Injure  the  distinctness  of  the 
description  try  loading  It  so  as  to  embarrass,  rather  than 
excite,  the  fincy  of  the  reader ;  or  else,  to  avoid  that  Csult, 
they  confine  themselves  to  cold  and  abstract  generalities. 
Byron  has,  in  these  stansas.  admirably  steered  his  course  be- 
twixt these  extremes:  while  they  present  the  tf)utlines  of  a 
picture  as  pure  and  as  brilliant  as  those  of  Claude  Lorraine, 
the  task  of  fllling  up  the  more  minute  particulars  is  Judiciously 
left  to  the  imagination  of  the  reader ;  and  it  must  be  dull 
indeed  if  it  does  not  supply  what  the  poet  has  left  unsaid,  or 
but  generally  and  briefly  intimated.  While  the  eye  glances 
over  the  lines,  we  seem  to  feel  the  refreshing  coolness  of  the 
scene —  we  hear  the  bubbling  tale  of  the  more  rapid  streams. 
and  see  the  slender  proportions  of  the  rural  temple  reflected 
in  the  crystal  depth  of  the  ^m  pooL  —  Sia  Waltsb  Scott.3 

*  I  saw  the  CaseaU  del  Marmore  of  Teml  twice,  at  dif- 
ferent periods ;  once  from  the  summit  of  the  precipice,  and 
again  (rom  the  valley  below.  The  lower  view  is  far  to  be 
preferred,  if  the  traveller  has  time  for  one  only ;  but  in  any 
point  of  view,  either  from  above  or  below,  it  is  worth  all  the 
cascades  and  torrents  of  .Switserland  put  together :  the  Stau- 
bach,  Beichenbach,  Fisse  Vache,  fall  of  Arfeaui,  Ac.  are  rills 
In  comparative  appearance.  Of  the  fall  of  SchalThausen  I 
cannot  speak,  not  yet  having  seen  It.  —  [**  The  stunning  sound, 
the  mist,  uncertainty,  and  tremendous  depth,  bewildered  the 
senses  for  a  time,  and  the  eye  had  little  rest  fh>m  the  Impe. 
tuous  and  hurrying  waters,  to  search  Into  the  mysterious  and 
whitened  gulf,  which  presented,  through  a  cloud  of  spray, 
the  apparitions,  as  it  were,  of  rocks  and  overhanging  wood. 
The  wind,  however,  would  sometimes  remove  for  ux  instant 
this  misty  veil,  and  display  such  a  scene  of  havoc  as  appalled 
the  souL'*-.H.  W.  Wiluams.] 
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Lxxn. 

Horribly  beautifiil !  but  on  the  verge. 
From  tide  to  dde,  beneath  the  glittering  mom, 
An  Iris  sits,  amidst  the  Infernal  surge,  ^ 
Like  Hope  upon  a  death-bed,  and,  unworn 
Its  steady  dyes,  while  all  around  is  torn 
By  the  ^tracted  waters,  bears  serene 
Its  brilliant  hues  with  all  their  beams  unshorn : 
Resembling,  *mid  the  torture  of  the  scene. 
Love  watching  Madness  with  unalterable  mien. 

LXZIIL 
Once  more  upon  the  woody  Apennine, 
The  infant  Alps,  which  —  had  I  not  before 
Oased  on  their  mightier  parents,  where  the  pine 
Sits  on  more  shaggy  summits,  and  where  roar^ 
The  thundering  lauwine— might  be  worshipp'd 
But  I  have  seen  the  soaring  Jungfraurear  [more ; 
Her  never-trodden  snow,  and  seen  the  hoar 
Olaclers  of  bleak  Mont  Blanc  both  far  and  near, 
And  in  Chimari  heard  the  thunder-hills  of  fear, 

LXXIV. 
Th'  Acroceraunian  mountains  of  old  name ; 
And  on  Parnassus  seen  the  eagles  fly 
Like  spirits  of  the  spot,  as  't  were  for  fame. 
For  still  they  8oar*d  unutterably  high : 
r  ve  look'd  on  Ida  with  a  Trqjan's  eye ; 
Athos,  Olympus,  ^tna.  Atlas,  made 
These  hills  seem  things  of  lesser  dignity, 
All,  save  the  lone  Soracte*8  height,  display'd 
Not  now  in  snow,  which  asks  the  lyric  Roman's  aid 

LXXV. 

For  our  remembrance,  and  from  out  the  plain 
Heaves  like  a  long-swept  wave  about  to  break, 
And  on  the  curl  hangs  pausing :  not  in  vain 
May  he,  who  will,  his  recollections  rake, 
And  quote  in  classic  raptures,  and  awake 
The  hiUs  with  Latian  echoes ;  I  abhorr'd 
Too  much,  to  conquer  for  the  poet's  sake. 
The  drill'd  dull  lesson,  foroed  down  word  by  word' 
In  my  repugnant  youth,  with  pleasure  to  record 

1  Of  the  time,  place,  and  qualities  of  this  kind  of  iris,  the 
reader  will  see  a  short  account.  In  a  note  to  Manfred.  The 
fall  looks  so  much  like  **  the  hell  of  waters,"  that  Addison 
thought  the  descent  alluded  to  by  the  gulf  In  which  Alecto 
plunged  into  the  infernal  regions.  It  is  singular  enough,  that 
two  of  the  finest  cascades  in  Europe  should  be  artificial  -« 
this  of  the  Velino.  and  the  one  at  Tlvoli.  The  traveller  is 
stronglv  recommended  to  trace  the  Velino,  at  least  as  high  as 
the  little  lake,  called  Fie*  di  Lup.  The  Reatlne  territory  was 
the  lulian  Tempo  (Clcer.  Epist  ad  Attic  xt.  lib.iT.)«  <uid 
the  ancient  naturalists  (Plin.  Hist.  Nat  lib.  11.  cap.  lxU.)» 
amongst  other  beautiful  Tarietles,  remarked  the  daily  rain, 
bows  of  the  lake  Velinus.  A  scholar  of  great  name  has 
deroted  a  treatise  to  this  district  alone.  See  Aid.  Manut.  de 
Reatina  Urbe  Agroque,  ap.  Sallengre,  Thesaur.  torn.  1.  p.  773. 

*  In  the  greater  part  of  Swilierluid,  the  aTalanchcs  are 
known  by  the  name  of  lauwine. 

'  These  staoxas  may  probably  remind  the  reader  of  Ensign 
Northerton's  remarks :  "  D— «  Homo,"  Ac. ;  but  the  reasons 
for  our  dislike  are  not  exactly  the  same.  I  wish  to  express, 
that  we  become  tired  of  the  task  before  we  can  comprehend 
the  beauty ;  that  we  learn  by  rote  before  we  can  get  by  heart ; 
that  the  freshness  is  worn  away,  and  the  ftiture  pleasure  and 
advantage  deadened  and  destroyed,  by  the  didactic  antici- 
pation, at  an  age  when  we  can  neither  feel  nor  understand 
the  power  of  compositions  which  it  requires  an  acquaintance 
with  life,  as  well  as  Latin  and  Greek,  to  relish,  or  to  reason 
upon.  For  the  same  reason,  we  never  can  be  aware  of  the 
fulness  of  some  of  the  finest  pnusages  of  Shakspeare  (**  To  be, 
or  not  to  be,"  for  instance),  from  the  habit  of  having  them 
hammered  into  us  at  eight  vears  old,  as  an  exercise,  not  of 
mind,  but  of  meraorr :  so  that  when  we  are  old  enough  to 
enjoy  them,  the  taste  is  gone,  and  the  appetite  pallecL  In  some 
parts  of  the  continent,  voung  persons  are  taught  from  more 
common  authors,  and  oo  not  read  the  best  classics  till  their 


LXXVL 
Aught  that  recalls  the  daily  drug  which  tuxn*d 
My  sickening  memory ;  and,  though  Time  hath 
My  mind  to  meditate  what  then  it  leam'd,  [taught 
Tet  such  the  flx'd  inveteracy  wrought 
By  the  impatience  of  my  early  thought, 
Tuat,  with  the  freshness  wearing  out  before 
My  mind  could  relish  what  it  might  have  sought, 
If  free  to  choose,  I  cannot  now  restore 
Its  health ;  but  what  it  then  detested,  still  abhor. 

Lxxvn. 

Then  farewell,  Horace ;  whom  I  hated  so,  ^ 
Not  for  thy  &ults,  but  mine ;  it  is  a  cuise 
To  understand,  not  feel  thy  lyric  flow. 
To  comprehend,  but  never  love  thy  verse. 
Although  no  deeper  Moralist  rehearse 
Our  little  life,  nor  Bard  prescribe  his  art. 
Nor  livelier  Satirist  the  conscience  pierce. 
Awakening  without  wounding  the  touch'd  heart, 
Yet  fare  thee  well — upon  Soracte's  ridge  we  port 

Lxxvm, 

Oh  Rome  I  my  country  I  city  of  the  soul  I 
The  orphans  of  the  heart  must  turn  to  thee, 
Lone  mother  of  dead  empires !  and  control 
In  their  shut  breasts  their  petty  misery. 
What  are  our  woes  and  sufferance  ?  Come  and  see 
The  cypress,  hear  the  owl,  and  plod  your  way 
O'er  steps  of  broken  thrones  and  temples,  Te ! 
Whose  agonies  are  evils  of  a  day  — 
A  world  is  at  our  feet  as  friigile  as  our  day. 

LXXIX.       • 

The  Niobe  of  nations !  there  she  stands,  ^ 
Childless  and  crownless,  in  her  voiceless  woe ; 
An  empty  urn  within  her  wither'd  hands. 
Whose  holy  dust  was  scatter'd  long  ago ; 
The  Scipios'  tomb  contains  no  ashes  now;  s 
The  very  sepulchres  lie  tenantless 
Of  their  heroic  dwellers :  dost  thou  flow, 
Old  Tiber !  through  a  marble  wilderness  ? 
Rise,  with  thy  yellow  waves,  and  mantle  her  distress. 

maturity.  I  certainly  do  not  speak  on  this  point  tman  •Of 
pique  or  aversion  towards  the  place  of  my  education.  I  was 
not  a  slow,  though  an  idle  boy ;  and  I  believe  no  one  could,  or 
can  he,  more  attached  to  Harrow  than  I  have  always  been, 
and  with  reason  ;  — a  part  of  the  time  passed  there  was  the 
happiest  of  my  life ;  and  my  preceptor,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph 
Drury,  was  the  best  and  worthiest  friend  1  ever  possessed, 
whose  warnings  1  have  remembered  but  too  well,  though  too 
late  when  I  have  erred,  — and  whose  counsels  I  have  but 
followed  when  I  have  done  well  or  wisely.  If  ever  this  Im. 
perfect  record  of  my  feelings  towards  him  should  roich  his 
eyes,  let  it  remind  him  of  one  who  never  thinks  of  him  but 
with  gratitude  and  veneration  —  of  one  who  would  more 
gladly  t>oast  of  having  been  his  pupil,  if,  by  more  closely  fol- 
lowing  his  injunctions,  he  could  reflect  any  honour  upon  his 
instructor. 

<  [Lord  Byron's  prepossession  against  Horace  is  not  without 
a  |>arallel.  It  was  not  till  released  from  the  duty  of  reading 
Virgil  as  a  task,  that  Gray  could  feci  himself  capable  of  a>> 
joTing  the  beauties  of  that  poet  —  Mooaa.] 

^  r"  I  have  been  some  days  in  Rome  the  WonderfuL  I  am 
delighted  with  Rome.  As  a  whole  —  ancient  and  modem,  — 
It  beats  Greece,  Constantinople,  everr  thUig  —  at  least  that  I 
have  ever  seen.  But  I  canH  describe,  because  my  first  im- 
pressions are  always  strong  and  confused,  and  my  memoir 
selects  and  reduces  them  to  order,  like  distance  in  the  lan<^> 
scape,  and  blends  them  better,  although  they  may  be  less 
distinct.  I  have  been  on  horseback  mMt  of  the  day,  all  days 
since  my  arrival.  I  have  been  to  Albano,  its  lakes,  and  to 
the  top  of  the  Albau  Mount,  and  to  Frescatl,  Aricia,  &c  As 
for  the  Coliseum,  Pantheon,  St.  Peter's,  the  Vatican,  Palatine, 
&c.  Ac.  —they  ax6  quite  inconceivable, and  must  be «««».*'—> 
B^ron  Letters^  May,  1817.] 

0  For  a  comment  on  this  and  the  two  following  ttaaus, 
the  reader  may  consult  **  Historical  RlustratioDS,"  p.  46. 
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LXXX. 

The  Goth,  the  Christian,  Time,  War,  Flood,  andFlre, 
HaTe  dealt  upon  the  aeven-hUl'd  city's  pride ; 
She  saw  her  glories  star  by  star  exptre. 
And  up  the  steep  barbarian  monarchs  ride, 
Where  the  car  dimb*d  the  capltol ;  far  and  wide 
Temple  and  tower  went  down,  nor  left  a  site :  — 
Chaos  of  ruins !  who  shall  trace  the  void, 
O'er  the  dim  firagments  cast  a  lunar  light, 
And  say,  **  here  was,  or  is,*'  where  all  is  doubly  night  ? 

LXXXL 
Hie  doable  night  of  ages,  and  of  her, 
Ifight's  daughter,  Ignorance,  hath  wrapt  and  wrap 
All  round  us ;  we  but  feel  our  way  to  err : 
The  ocean  hath  his  chart,  the  stars  their  map, 
And  Knowledge  spreads  them  on  her  ample  lap ; 
But  Borne  is  as  the  desert,  where  we  steer 
Stnmbling  o'er  recollections;  now  we  clap 
Our  hands,  and  cry  **  Eureka !  **  It  is  clear — 
When  but  some  fidse  mirage  of  ruin  rises  near. 

Alas !  the  lofty  dty  I  and  alas  I 
The  trebly  hundred  triumphs  I  ^  and  the  day 
When  Brutos  made  the  dagger's  edge  surpass 
The  eooqiierar's  sword  In  bearing  fune  away  I 
Alas,  for  Tully's  yoice,  and  ViigU's  Uy, 
And  Livy's  pictured  page  I — but  these  shall  be 
Her  Tcnurection ;  all  beside  — decay. 
Alas,  Ibr  Earth,  for  never  shall  we  see 
That  brightness  in  her  eye  she  bore  when  Bome  was 


T.TTTTTT. 

Oh  thou,  whose  chariot  roll'd  on  Fortune's  wheel, 
Triomphant  Sylla  1  Thou,  who  didst  subdue 
Thy  eoontry's  foes  ere  thou  wouldst  pause  to  feel 
The  wmth  of  thy  own  wrongs,  or  reap  the  due 
Of  hoarded  vengeance  till  thine  eagles  flew 
O'er  prostrate  Asia;  —  thou,  who  with  thy  frown 
Annlhilatifd  senates  —  BomaD»  too, 
With  aD  thy  vices,  for  thou  didst  lay  down 
With  an  atoning  smfle  a  more  than  evthly  crown  — 

LXXXIV. 

The  dictatorial  wreath  ^,«-ooaldst  thoa  divine 
Td  what  would  one  day  dwindle  that  which  made 
Thee  more  than  mortal  7  and  that  so  supine 
By  ao^t  than  Bomans  Bome  should  thus  be  laid  7 
She  who  was  named  Eternal,  and  array'd 
Her  warriors  but  to  conquer  —  she  who  veil'd 
Earth  with  her  haughty  shadow,  and  display'd, 
DntU  the  o'er-Ksnopied  horison  fall'd, 
Her  nofalng  wings»-Oh  1   she  who  was  Almighty 
hdl'd! 

*  Orotlas  fives  3S0  for  the  iramber  of  trimnphi.  He  it 
followed  by  jrasriniui ;  aad  P^uiTiniut  by  Mr.  uU)boii  and 
tbe  iMdera  writers. 


*  Certshily.  were  It  not  for  thete  two  traits  In  the  life  of 
SjlU,  •lluded  to  in  this  itansa,  we  should  regard  him  as  a 
Monster  unredeemed  by  any  admirable  quality.  The  atone, 
mnu  ot  hb  Tolaotary  resignation  of  empire  may  perhaps  l>e 
acc<!pted  by  OS.  at  it  seems  to  hare  satisfied  the  Romans,  who 
tf  ther  had  not  respected  must  hare  destrored  him.  There 
conkf  be  no  mean,  no  dlTiilon  of  opinion ;  they  mutt  hare  all 
thought,  like  Eucrates,  that  what  had  appeared  ambition  was 
a  love  of  fiory,  and  that  what  had  been  mistaken  for  pride 
a  red  graadeor  of  souL  —  [**  Seigneur,  tous  clumges 


LXXXV. 

Sylla  was  flrst  of  victors ;  but  our  own 
The  sagest  of  usurpers,  Cromwell ;  he 
Too  swept  off  senates  while  he  hew'd  the  throne 
Down  to  a  block — immortal  rebel !     See 
What  crimes  it  costs  to  be  a  moment  free 
And  fiunous  through  all  ages  I  but  beneath 
His  fate  the  moral  lurks  of  destiny ; 
His  day  of  double  victory  and  death  [breath. 

Beheld  him  win  two  realms,  and,  happier,  yield  his 

LXXXVL 
The  third  of  the  same  moon  whose  former  course 
Had  all  but  crown'd  him,  on  the  selfsame  day 
Deposed  him  gently  from  his  throne  of  foree. 
And  laid  him  with  the  earth's  preceding  clay.s 
And  show'd  not  Fortune  thus  how  fame  and  sway, 
And  all  we  deem  delightAil,  and  consume 
Our  souls  to  compass  through  each  arduous  way, 
Are  in  her  eyes  less  happy  than  the  tomb  7 
Were  they  but  so  in  man's,  how  different  were  his 
doom  I 

Lxxxvn. 

And  thou,  dread  statue  1  yet  existent  in  * 
The  austerest  form  of  naked  majesty, 
Thou  who  beheldest,  *mid  the  assassins'  din, 
At  thy  bathed  base  the  bloody  Oesar  lie, 
Folding  his  robe  in  dying  dignity. 
An  offering  to  thine  altar  from  the  queen 
Of  gods  and  men,  great  Nemesis  I  did  he  die, 
And  thou,  too,  perish,  Fompey  7  have  ye  been 
yictors  of  countless  kings,  or  puppets  of  a  scene  7 

LXXXVOL 
And  thou,  the  thunder-stricken  nurse  of  Bome !  ^ 
She-w<df !  whose  braxen-iroaged  dugs  Impart 
The  milk  of  conquest  yet  within  the  dome 
Where,  as  a  monument  of  antique  art. 
Thou  standest :  —  Mother  of  the  mighty  heart. 
Which  the  great  founder  suck'd  from  thy  wild  teat, 
Scoreh'd  by  the  Boman  Jove's  etherial  dart. 
And  thy  limbs  black  with  lightning  —  dost  thou  yet 
Guard  thine  immortal  cubs,  nor  thy  fond  charge 
forget  7 

IXXXOL 

Thou  dost ; — but  all  thy  foster-babes  are  dead  — 
The  men  of  iron ;  and  the  world  hath  rear'd 
Cities  from  out  their  sepulchres :  men  bled 
In  imitation  of  the  tUngs  they  fear'd,       [steer'd. 
And  fought  and  conquer'd,  and  the  same  course 
At  apish  distance ;  but  as  yet  none  have. 
Nor  could,  the  same  supremacy  have  near'd. 
Save  one  vain  man,  who  is  not  in  the  grave. 
But,  vanquish'd  by  himself,  to  his  own  skives  a  slave— 


toutea  raes  id^  de  la  ih^on  dont  Je  vont  toU  agir.  Je  crojrala 
que  Tout  aTiea  de  Tambition,  mals  aucune  amour  pour  la 
gloire :  je  rojrais  bien  que  rotre  Ame  ttait  haute ;  mais  je  ne 
aoup9onnais  pas  qu'elle  tat  grvide," -^  Diatt^gues  de  Sylla  el 
d'Eturate.^ 

>  On  the  3d  of  September  Cromwell  gained  the  victory  of 
Dunbar :  a  vear  afterwards  he  obtained  **  his  crowning 
mercy  "  of  Worcester ;  and  a  few  years  after,  on  the  same 
day,  which  he  had  ever  esteemed  the  most  fortunate  for  him, 
died. 

*,  >  See  Appendix,  '*  Historical  Notes,*'  Nos.  xxrr.  xxv. 
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xc. 

The  fool  of  (Use  dominion  —  and  a  kind 
Of  bastard  Cosar,  following  him  of  old 
With  steps  unequal ;  for  the  Roman's  mind 
Was  modell'd  in  a  less  terrestrial  mould,  ^ 
With  passions  fiercer,  yet  a  judgment  cold. 
And  an  immortal  instinct  wliich  redeem'd 
The  Arailties  of  a  heart  so  soft,  yet  bold. 
Alcides  with  the  distaff  now  he  seem'd 
At  Cleopatra's  ftet,  —  and  now  himself  he  beam'd, 

XCL 

And  came — ^and  saw — andconquer'd !  But  the  man 
Who  would  have  tamed  his  eagles  down  to  flee. 
Like  a  train'd  fiUcon,  in  the  Gallic  van. 
Which  he,  in  sooth,  long  led  to  victory. 
With  a  deaf  heart  which  never  seem'd  to  be 
A  listener  to  itself,  was  strangely  framed  ; 
With  but  one  weakest  weakness  —  vanity. 
Coquettish  in  ambition  —  still  he  aim'd  — 
At  what?     can  he  avouch — or  answer  what  he 
daim'd? 

xcn. 

And  would  be  all  or  nothing — nor  could  wait 
For  the  sure  grave  to  level  him  ;  few  years 
Had  f1x*d  him  with  the  Cssars  in  his  fate, 
On  whom  we  tread  :  For  this  the  conqueror  rears 
The  arch  of  triumph  !  and  for  this  the  tears 
And  blood  of  earth  flow  on  as  they  have  fiow'd. 
An  universal  deluge,  which  appears 
Without  an  ark  for  wretched  man's  abode. 
And  ebbs  but  to  reflow  !  —  Renew  thy  rainbow,  God  I 

xcin. 

What  from  this  barren  being  do  we  reap  ? 
Our  senses  narrow,  and  our  reason  frail,  < 
Life  short,  and  truth  a  gem  which  loves  the  deep, 
And  all  things  weigh 'd  in  custom's  falsest  scale  ; 
Opinion  an  omnipotence, — whose  veil 
Mantles  the  earth  with  darkness,  until  right 
And  wrong  are  accidents,  and  men  grow  pale 
Lest  their  own  judgments  should  become  too  bright, 
And  their  f^  thoughts  be  crimes,  and  earth  have 
too  much  light. 

XCIV. 
And  thus  they  plod  in  sluggish  misery. 
Rotting  from  sire  to  son,  and  age  to  age. 
Proud  of  their  trampled  nature,  and  so  die, 
Bequeathing  their  hereditary  rage 
To  the  new  race  of  inborn  slaves,  who  wage 
War  for  their  chains,  and  rather  than  be  free. 
Bleed  gladiator-llke,  and  still  engage 
Within  the  same  arena  where  they  see 
Their  fellows  fall  before,  like  leaves  of  the  same  tree. 

XCV. 
I  speak  not  of  men's  creeds — they  rest  between 
Man  and  his  Maker— but  of  things  allow'd, 
Averr*d,  and  known, — and  daily,  hourly  seen — 
The  yoke  that  is  upon  us  doubly  bow'd, 
And  the  intent  of  tyranny  avow'd, 

*  Sm  Appendix,  **  Historical  Notes,"  No.  xxti. 

*  — — —  **  Omnes  peno  veteres ;  qai  nihil  cognosd, 
nihil  percepi,  nihil  sciri  posse  dixerunt ;  angustos  sensus ; 
Imbeclllos  animos,  brevia  curricula  viue ;  in  profundo  veri- 
tatcm  demersam ;  opinionihus  et  institutls  omnia  teneri ; 
nihil  Tpritati  relinqui :  deinceps  omnia  tenebrls  clrcumfusa 

dixeruot.'*    Academ.  L  13.    The  eighteen  hundred  yean 


The  edict  of  £arth*s  rulers,  who  are  grown 
The  mpes  of  him  who  humbled  onoe  the  proud. 
And  shook  them  from  their  slumbers  on  the  throne ; 
Too  glorious,  were  this  all  his  mighty  arm  had  done. 

XCVI. 
Can  tyrants  but  by  tyrants  conqaer*d  be. 
And  Freedom  find  no  champion  and  no  child 
Such  as  Columbia  saw  arise  when  she 
Sprung  forth  a  Pallas,  arm'd  and  undeflled  ? 
Or  must  such  minds  be  nourished  in  the  wild. 
Deep  in  the  unpnmed  forest,  'midst  the  roar 
Of  cataracts,  where  nursing  Nature  smiled 
On  infimt  Washington  ?     Has  Earth  no  more 
Such  seeds  within  her  breast,  or  Europe  no  such 
shore? 

XCVIL 
But  France  got  drunk  with  blood  to  vomit  crime. 
And  &tal  have  her  Saturnalia  been 
To  Freedom's  cause,  in  every  age  and  dime  ; 
Because  the  deadly  days  which  we  have  seen. 
And  vile  Ambition,  that  built  up  between 
Man  and  his  hopes  an  adamantine  wall. 
And  the  base  pageant  last  upon  the  scene. 
Are  grown  the  pretext  for  the  eternal  thrall 
Which  nips  life's  tree,  and  dooms  man's  worst — his 
second  &1L 

xcvnL 

Yet,  Freedom  I  yet  thy  banner,  torn,  but  flying. 
Streams  like  the  thunder-storm  againtt  the  wind  ; 
Thy  trumpet  voice,  though  broken  now  and  dying. 
The  loudest  still  the  tempest  leaves  behind ; 
Thy  tree  hath  lost  its  blossoms,  and  the  rind, 
Chopp'd  by  the  axe,  looks  rough  and  little  worth. 
But  the  sap  lasts, — and  still  the  seed  we  find 
Sown  deep,  even  in  the  bosom  of  the  North  ; 
So  shall  a  better  spring  less  bitter  firuit  bring  forth. 

XCIX. 
There  is  a  stem  round  tower  of  other  days, ' 
Firm  as  a  fortress,  with  its  fence  of  stone. 
Such  as  an  army's  baffled  strength  delays, 
Standing  with  half  its  battlements  alone, 
And  with  two  thousand  years  of  ivy  grown. 
The  garland  of  eternity,  where  wave 
The  green  leaves  over  all  by  time  o'erthrown ;  — 
What  was  this  tower  of  strength  ?  within  its  cave 
What  treasure  hiy  so  lock'd,  so  hid? — A  woman's 
grave. 

C. 

But  who  was  she,  the  lady  of  the  dead, 
Tomb'd  in  a  palace  ?  Was  she  chaste  and  fidr  ? 
Worthy  a  king's  —  or  more — a  Roman's  bed  ? 
What  race  of  chiefs  and  heroes  did  she  bear? 
What  daughter  of  her  beauties  was  the  hdr  ? 
How  lived — how  loved — how  died  she  ?   Was  the 
So  honour  *d — and  conspicuously  there,  [not 

Where  meaner  relics  must  not  dare  to  rot. 
Placed  to  commemorate  a  more  than  mortal  lot  ? 

which  hare  elapsed  since  Cicero  wrote  this,  have  not  remored 
any  of  the  imperfections  of  humanity ;  and  the  complaints  of 
the  ancient  philosophers  may.  without  injustice  or  aftectation, 
be  transcribed  in  a  poem  written  yesterday. 

'Alluding  to  the  tomb  of  Cecilia  Metella,  called  Capo  di 
BoTC.    See  **  Hiftorical  Illustrations,**  p.  90a 
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CL 

W«  she  as  those  who  love  their  lords,  or  they 
Who  lom  the  lords  of  othen  ?  such  have  been 
Even  In  the  olden  tfane.  Some's  annals  say. 
Was  she  a  matron  of  Cornelia's  mien. 
Or  the  light  air  of  Egypt's  graceful  queen, 
PioAise  of  joy — or  'gahist  it  did  she  war, 
Inteterate  in  virtue  ?   IHd  she  lean 
Tb  the  soft  aide  of  the  heart,  or  wisely  bar 
Love   ftom    amongst  her  grieis  ?  —  for  such  the 
aflfections  are. 

cn. 

Perchance  she  died  in  youth :  it  may  be,  bow*d 
With  vroes  ftr  heavier  than  the  ponderous  tomb 
That  weigh'd  upon  her  gentle  dust,  a  cloud 
Might  gather  o'er  her  beauty,  and  a  gloom 
In  her  dark  eye,  prophetic  of  the  doom        [shed  i 
Beaven   gives  its  fkvourites  —  early  death;  yet 
A  sunset  charm  around  her,  and  illume 
With  hectic  light,  the  Hesperus  of  the  dead. 
Of  her  rtwytunninf^  dieek  the  autumnal  leaf-like  red. 

cm. 

PerefaaiKse  she  died  in  age — surviving  all, 
Chaims,  kindred,  children «- with  the  silver  gray 
On  her  long  tresses,  which  might  yet  recall. 
It  may  be,  still  a  something  of  the  day 
When  they  were  braided,  and  her  proud  array 
And  loT^y  form  vrere  envied,  praised,  and  eyed 
By  Bociie  ~-But  whither  would  Con}ecture  stray  ? 
Thus  mach  alone  we  know— Metella  died. 
The  wealthiest  Roman's  wife :   Behold  his   love  or 
pride  I 

CIV. 
I  know  not  why — but  standing  thus  by  thee 
It  seems  as  if  I  had  thine  inmate  known, 
Thou  Tomb  I  and  other  days  come  back  on  me 
With  recollected  music,  though  the  tone 
Is  changed  and  solemn,  like  the  cloudy  groan 
Of  dying  thunder  on  the  distant  wind ; 
Trt  could  I  scat  me  by  this  Ivied  stone 
Tm  I  had  bodied  forth  the  heated  mind 
Forms  finofn  the  floating  wreck  which  Ruin  leaves 
behind;* 

CV. 
And  from  the  planks,  &r  shattered  o'er  the  rocks. 
Built  me  a  little  bark  of  hope,  once  more 
To  battle  with  the  ocean  and  the  shocks 
Of  the  loud  breakers,  and  the  ceaseless  roar 
Which  rushes  on  the  solitary  shore 

*  *Of  M  ^t**  0tXmin»t  ^4n89nr»u  tin' 

Bkb.  Franc  PhU.  Bruack.  Poets  Gnomid,  pu  381.  ed.  1784. 

'  {Torn  vordi,  and  two  Mdalj,  compoie  the  whole  of  the 
teioriiiKioo  which,  whaterer  wm  \i*  aacient  position.  It  now 
placed  ia  froot  of  thii  towering  sepulchre:  Caciujb  .  Q .  Caa- 
T1CI .  P  .  If  CTBLLJK .  Ceajmi.  It  is  more  likely  to  hare  been 
the  pride  than  the  lore  of  Crassus,  which  raised  so  superb  a 
anaorial  to  a  wife,  whose  name  U  not  mentioned  in  bistorr, 
■■lees  ate  be  snppoeed  to  be  that  lady  whose  inttmacr  with 
Dolabdte  was  so  olSraslTe  to  TVillla,  the  daughter  of  Clcero  ; 
or  slw  who  was  divorced  by  Leatulus  Spinther ;  or  she,  per. 
hap*  the  same  person,  from  whose  ear  the  son  of  JEsopus 
tramCRTCd  a  predoos  Jewel  to  enrich  his  daughter.  —  Hob. 


*  Tb«  Fdatfaie  is  one  mass  of  mins,  partieolarly  on  the 
aUe  towards  the  Circus  Maxtmua.  The  very  soil  Is  formed 
«i  cmosbtcd  brickwork.    Nothing  has  been_told.  nothing  can 

"my  but  a 

pL  SM-H^  The  Toice  of  Marios 
iMMliI  not  soond  more  deep  and  solemn  among  the  ruined 
I  ■Lkas  of  Osrthage,  than  the  strains  of  the  Pilgrun  amid  the 
I 


be  told,  to  satisfy  the  belief  of  any  but  a  Roman  antiouary. 
See  •*  Historical  lilustradona,'*         '     ~~ 


Where  all  lies  foundered  that  was  ever  dear : 
But  could  I  gather  fhim  the  wave-worn  store 
Enough  for  my  rude  boat,  where  should  I  steer  f 

There  woos  no  home,  nor  hope,  nor  life,  save  what  is 
here. 

CVL 
Then  let  the  winds  howl  on  I  their  harmony 
Shall  henceforth  be  my  music,  and  the  night 
The  sound  shall  temper  with  the  owlets*  cry, 
As  I  now  hear  them,  in  the  fiuling- light 
Dim  o'er  the  bird  of  darkness'  native  site, 
Answering  each  other  on  the  Pahitine,       [bright. 
With  their  large  eyes,  all  glisteninis  gray  and 
And  sailing  pinions.  — Upon  such  a  shrine 

What  are  our  petty  grie6? — let  me  not  number  mine. 

cvn. 

Cypress  and  ivy,  weed  and  wallflower  grown 
Matted  and  mass'd  together,  hillocks  heap*d 
On  what  were  chamben,  arch  crush'd,  column  strown 
In  fhigments,  choked  up  vaults,  and  frescos  steep'd 
In  subterranean  damps,  where  the  owl  peep'd, 
Deeming  it  midnight :  —  Temples,  baths,  or  halls  ? 
Pronounce  who  can  \  for  all  that  Learning  reap'd 
Fhmi  her  research  hath  been,  that  these  are  walls — 

Behold  the  Imperial  Mount !   tis  thus  the  mighty 
fldls.9 

CYIIL 
There  is  the  moral  of  all  human  tales ;  * 
'Tis  but  the  same  rehearsal  of  the  past, 
Pint  Pkvedom,  and  then  Olory — when  that  ftils. 
Wealth,  vice,  corruption,  —barbarism  at  last 
And  History,  with  all  her  volumes  vast. 
Hath  but  one  page,  ^t  is  better  written  here, 
Where  gorgeous  Tyranny  hath  thus  amass'd 
All  treasures,  all  delights,  that  eye  or  ear, 

Ueart,  soul  could  seek,  tongue  ask  — Away  with 
words  1  draw  near, 

CDL 
Admire,  exult — despise — laugh,  weep, — for  here 
There  is  such  matter  for  all  feeling :  — Man  I 
Thou  pendulum  betwixt  a  smile  and  tear, 
Ages  and  realms  are  crowded  in  this  span. 
This  mountain,  whose  obliterated  pUn 
The  pyramid  of  empires  pinnacled. 
Of  Glory's  gewgaws  shining  in  the  van 
Till  the  sun's  rays  with  added  flame  were  flll'd ! 
Where  are  its  golden  loofr  7  when  those  who  dared 
to  build? 

broken  shrines  and  lUlen  itatoes  of  her  sobduer.** » 8ia 
Waltbb  Scott.] 

*  The  author  of  the  Life  of  Cicero,  speaking  of  the  oplnlim 
entertained  of  Britain  by  that  orator  and  his  cotemporanr 
Romans,  has  the  following  eloquent  passage :  —  **  From  thefr 
railleries  of  this  kind,  on  the  barbarity  and  misery  of  our 
island,  one  cannot  help  reflecting  on  the  surprising  fate  and 
revolutions  of  klnadoms ;  how  Rome,  once  the  mistress  of  the 
worid,  the  seat  of  arts,  empire,  and  glory,  now  lies  sunk  In 
sloth.  Ignorance,  and  poverty,  enslaved  to  the  most  cruel  aa 
well  as  to  the  most  contemptible  of  tyrants,  superstition  and 
religious  Imposture :  while  this  remote  country,  anciently  the 
Jest  and  contempt  of  the  poUte  Romans,  Is  become  the  happy 
seat  of  liberty,  plenty,  and  letters;  flourishing  In  all  the  arts 
and  reflnemenU  of  civil  life;  yet  rannlng  perbapa  the  same 
course  which  Rome  Itself  had  run  before  It,  from  virtuous 
Industry  to  wealth ;  from  wealth  to  luKnry :  fnm.  luxury  to 
an  impatience  of  disdpllae,  and  corruption  of  morals :  till,  by 
a  total  degeneracT  and  loss  of  rirtue,  being  grown  ripe  for 
destruction,  It  fall  a  prey  at  last  to  some  hardy  oppressor,  - 
and.  with  the  loss  of  liberty,  losing  eveiy  thing  that  is  valuable, 
sinks  gradually  anln  Into  lu  original  bsrbarism.  '*  (See  His- 
tory  of  the  Life  of  M.  ToUlus  Cicero,  sect  ri.  vol.  li.  p.  1(ML) 
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BYRON'S  WORKS. 


OAMTo  nr. 


ex. 

Tully  was  not  so  eloquent  as  thou. 
Thou  nameless  oolumn  with  the  buried  base  I 
What  are  the  laurels  of  the  Cesar's  brow  ? 
Crown  me  with  ivy  firom  his  dwelling-place. 
Whose  arch  or  pillar  meets  me  in  the  face, 
Titus  or  TnUan*9  ?   No  — *t  is  that  of  Time  : 
Triumph,  arch,  pillar,  all  he  doth  displace 
Scoffing ;  and  apostolic  statues  dimb 
To  crush  the  imperial  urn,  whose  ashes  slept  sub- 
lime,! 

CXL 

Buried  in  air,  the  deep  blue  sky  of  Rome, 
And  looking  to  the  stars :  they  had  contained 
A  spirit  which  with  these  would  find  a  home. 
The  last  of  those  who  o*er  the  whole  earth  reign'd, 
The  Soman  globe,  for  after  none  sustained. 
But  yielded  back  his  conquests :  — he  was  more 
Than  a  mere  Alexander,  and,  unstain'd 
With  household  blood  and  wine,  serenely  wore 
His  sovereign  virtues — still  we  Tn^an^s  name  adore.  * 

cxn. 

Where  is  the  rock  of  Triumph,  the  high  place 
Where  Rome  embraced  her  heroes?   where  the 

steep 
Tarpeian  ?  fittest  goal  of  Treason's  race. 
The  promontory  whence  the  Traitor's  Leap 
Cured  all  ambition.     Did  the  conquerors  heap 
Their  spoils  here  ?   Yes ;  and  in  yon  field  below, 
A  thousand  years  of  silenced  fkctions  sleep — 
The  Forum,  where  the  immortal  accents  glow, 
And  still  the  eloquent   air  breathes — bums  with 

Cicero! 

CXIIL 
The  field  of  freedom,  faction,  fome,  and  blood  : 
Here  a  proud  people's  passions  were  exhaled. 
From  the  first  hour  of  empire  in  the  bud 
To  that  when  ftirther  worids  to  conquer  fiiil'd  ; 
But  long  before  had  Freedom's  ftce  been  veil'd. 
And  Anarchy  assumed  her  attributes ; 
Till  every  lawless  soldier  who  assail'd 
Trod  on  the  trembling  senate's  slavish  mutes. 
Or  raised  the  venal  voice  of  baser  prostitutes. 

CXTV. 

Then  turn  we  to  her  latest  tribune's  name, 
From  her  ten  thousand  tyrants  turn  to  thee, 
Redeemer  of  dark  centuries  of  shame — 
The  friend  of  Petrarch — hope  of  Italy — 
Riensi  I  last  of  Romans  1'   While  the  tree 
Of  freedom^  wither'd  trunk  puts  forth  a  leaf^ 
Even  for  thy  tomb  a  garland  let  it  be — 
The  forum's  champion,  and  the  people's  chief — 
Her  new-bom  Numa  thou — with  reign,  alas !  too  brief. 


1  The  column  of  Trajan  U  lunnoanted  by  St.  Peter :  that 
of  Aureliut  by  St.  Paul.  See  <'  Historical  Illustrations/' 
p.  914. 

3  Trajan  was  proverbiaUif  the  best  of  the  Roman  princes 
(Eutrop.  1.  TiiL  c.  h.) ;  and  it  would  be  easier  to  find  a  soTe> 
rrian  uniting  exactly  the  opposite  characteristics,  than  one 
possessed  of  all  the  happy  qualities  ascribed  to  this  emperor. 
**■  When  he  mounted  the  throne,"  says  the  historian  Dion, 
**  he  was  strong  In  body,  he  was  vigorous  in  mind  ;  age  had 
ImpairMi  none  of  his  faculties  ;  he  was  altogether  free  from 
eavf  and  from  detraction ;  he  honoured  all  the  good,  and  he 
adranced  them ;  and  on  this  account  they  could  not  be  the 


0: 


CXV. 

Egeria  I  sweet  creation  of  some  hent^ 
Which  found  no  mortal  resting-place  so  fidr 
As  thine  ideal  breast ;  whate'er  thou  art 
Or  wert, — a  young  Aurora  of  the  air. 
The  nympholepsy  of  some  fond  despair ; 
Or,  it  might  be,  a  beauty  of  the  earth. 
Who  found  a  more  than  common  votary  there 
Too  much  adoring ;  whatsoe'er  thy  birth. 
Thou  wert  a  beautifiil  thought,  and  softly  bodied 
forth. 

CXVL 

The  mosses  of  thy  fotmtain  still  are  sprinkled 
With  thine  Elysian  water-drops ;  the  face 
Of  thy  cave-guarded  spring,  with  years  unwrinkled, 
Refiects  the  meek-eyed  genius  of  the  place. 
Whose  green,  wild  margin  now  no  more  erase 
Art's  works ;  nor  must  the  delicate  waters  sleep, 
Prison'd  in  marble,  bubbling  from  the  base 
Of  the  cleft  statue,  with  a  gentle  leap 
The  rill  mns  o'er,  and  round,  fern,  flowers,  and  ivy, 
creep, 

cxvn. 

Fantastically  tangled :  the  green  hills 
Are  clothed  with  early  blossoms,  through  the  grasa 
The  quick-eyed  lixard  rustles,  and  the  bUls 
Of  summer-birds  sing  welcome  as  ye  pass ; 
Flowers  fresh  in  hue,  and  many  in  their  class. 
Implore  the  pausing  step,  and  with  their  dyes 
Dance  in  the  soft  breeze  in  a  fairy  mass ; 
The  sweetness  of  the  violet's  deep  blue  eyes, 
Kiss'd  by  the  breath  of  heaven,  seems  oolour'd  by  its 
skies. 

cxvni. 

Here  didst  thou  dwell,  in  this  enchanted  cover, 
Egeria  \  thy  all  heavenly  bosom  beating 
For  the  far  footsteps  of  thy  mortal  lover; 
The  purple  Midnight  veil'd  that  mystic  meeting 
With  her  most  starry  canopy,  and  «^t1ng 
Thyself  by  thine  adorer,  what  befel  ? 
This  cave  was  surely  shaped  out  for  the  greeting 
Of  an  enamour'd  Goddess,  and  the  cell 
Haunted  by  holy  Love — the  eariiest  orade  1 

CXIX. 

And  didst  thou  not,  thy  breast  to  his  replying. 
Blend  a  celestial  with  a  human  heart ; 
And  Love,  which  dies  as  it  was  bom,  in  sighing. 
Share  with  immortal  transports  ?  could  thine  art 
Make  them  indeed  immortal,  and  impart 
The  purity  of  heaven  to  earthly  joys, 
Expel  the  venom  and  not  blunt  the  dart — 
The  dull  satiety  which  all  destroys  — 
And  root  from  out  the  soul  the  deadly  weed  which 
cloys  ? 

objects  of  his  fear,  or  of  his  hate ;  he  nerer  Usteoed  to  in- 
formers ;  he  gare  not  way  to  his  anger ;  he  abstained  equally 
from  unfair  exactions  and  unjust  punishments ;  he  bad  rather 
be  loTed  as  a  man  than  honoured  as  a  sovereign  ;  he  was 
aflXble  with  his  people,  respectful  to  the  senate,  and  unlrer. 
sally  beloTed  by  both  ;  he  inspired  none  with  dre«d  but  the 
enemies  of  his  country."  --  Hist.  Rom.  L  Ixiii.  c.  6.  7. 

s  The  name  and  exploits  of  RIenit  must  be  familiar  to  the 
reader  of  Gibbon.  Some  details  and  unedited  manuacripta, 
relative  to  this  unhappy  hero,  will  he  seen  in  the  *^  Uictoricml 
Illustrations  of  the  Fourth  Canto,"  p.  348. 

«  See  AppendhL, "  Historical  Notes,"  No.  xxvii. 
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ilai!  our  ymmg  alfcctioiu  nm  to  ivaste, 
Or  viter  Imt  the  desert ;  wbeaoe  arise 
But  weeds  of  daifc  laxuriance,  tares  of  haste. 
Rank  at  the  core,  though  tempting  to  the  eyes, 
Howen  whoK  wild  odours  breathe  but  agonies. 
And  trees  whose  gums  are  poison ;  such  the  plants 
Which  spring  beneath  her  steps  as  Passion  flies 
0*er  the  world's  wilderness,  and  vainly  pants 
For  Mine  odesdal  flrutt  forbidden  to  our  wants. 

CXXI. 
Oh  Lore  I  no  habitant  of  earth  thou  art— 
An  unseen  seraph,  we  believe  in  thee, 
A  fldth  whose  martyrs  are  the  broken  heart. 
Bat  never  yet  hath  seen,  nor  e'er  shall  see 
The  naked  eye,  thy  form,  as  It  should  be ; 
The  mhid  bath  made  thee,  as  it  peopled  heaven, 
£fcn  with  its  own  desiring  phantssy. 
And  to  a  thought  such  shape  and  image  given, 
Ai  haunts  the  unquench'd  soul — parched  ^-wearied 
— wrung — and  riven. 

CXXIL 
Of  its  own  beauty  is  the  mind  diseased, 
And  lievcrs  into  ftlse  creation :  —-where. 
Where  are  the  forms  the  sculptor's  soul  hath  seised? 
In  him  alone.     Can  Nature  show  so  &ir  7 
Where  are  tbe  charms  and  virtues  which  we  dare 
Cooodve  in  boyhood  and  pursue  as  men. 
The  unreach'd  Paradise  of  our  despair. 
Which  o*er-informs  the  pencil  and  the  pen, 
And  oferpowers  the  page  where  it  would  Uoom  again? 

cxxm. 

Wholovea,mvcs — tls  youth'sfirenzy — but  the  cure 
Ii  liftterer  still ;  as  chum  by  charm  unwinds 
Which  fobed  our  idols,  and  we  see  too  sure 
Nor  worth  nor  beauty  dwells  from  out  the  mind's 
Ueal  shape  of  such;  yet  still  it  Unds 
The  fttal  spell,  and  still  It  draws  us  on, 
leaping  the  whirlwind  firom  the  oft-sown  winds ; 
The  stubborn  heart,  its  alchemy  begun,    [undone. 
Seems  ever  near  the  prise, — wodthiest  when  moet 

CXZIV. 
We  wither  fhxn  oar  youth,  we  gasp  away  ~~  [thirst, 
Skk— sick;  unfmmd  the  boon  — unslaked  the 
Tlioui^  to  the  last.  In  verge  of  our  decay. 
Some  phantom  lures,  such  as  we  sought  at  first  — 
But  sll  too  late,  —  lo  are  we  doubly  curst 
Lofe,  ftme.  ambition,  avarice^tis  the  same. 
Each  klle  —  and  all  iU — and  none  the  worst  — 
For  all  are  meteors  with  a  different  name. 
And  Death  the  sable  smoke  where  vanishes  the  flame. 

CXXV.  [loved, 

Ffw-— none —  flnd  what  they  love  or  could  have 
Though  accident,  blind  contact,  and  the  strong 
Hcoesslty  of  loving,  have  removed 
Antipathiei  -»  but  to  recur,  ere  long, 

'  "At  an  eveali,**  sayi  the  aathor  of  the  Academical 
Qotrtkna,  **  1  tnut,  whatorer  may  be  the  fate  of  ray  own 
■pomlahnns,  tlut  phiknophr  will  regain  that  ettimatian 
vUeh  ft  ooght  to  poiMia.  Tbe  free  and  philotophtc  spirit 
or  our  oaiioii  hai  b«en  tbe  theme  of  admiration  to  tbe  world. 
Thii  vaa  the  proud  distinction  of  Englifhmeo,  and  the  Itu 
■iooui  aooRe  of  all  their  glory.  Shall  we  then  forget  tbe 
■anJy  and  dignified  aentimeots  of  onr  aneeitort,  to  prate  in 
tka  langnage  of  the  mother  or  the  nurse  about  our  good  old 
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Envenom'd  with  Irrevocable  wrong ; 
And  Circumstance,  that  unspiritual  god 
And  miscreator,  makes  and  helps  along 
Our  coming  evils  with  a  crutch-like  rod, 
Whose  touch  turns  Hope  to  dust,  —  the  dust  we  all 

have  trod. 

CXXVL 
Our  life  is  a  fUse  nature — 'tis  not  in 
The  harmony  of  things,  —  this  hard  decree. 
This  uneradicable  taint  of  sbi, 
This  boundless  upas,  this  all-blasting  tree. 
Whose  root  is  earth,  whose  leaves  and  branches  be 
The  skies  which  rain  their  plagues  on  men  like  dew — 
Disease,  death,  bondage  —  ail  the  woes  we  see  — 
And  worse,  the  woes  we  see  not— which  throb 

through 
The  immedicable  soul,  with  heart4u:hes  ever  new. 

CXXYIL 

Yet  let  us  ponder  boldly  —  'tis  a  base  > 
Abandonment  of  reason  to  resign 
Our  right  of  thought — our  last  and  only  place 
Of  reftige ;  this,  at  least,  shall  stUl  be  mine : 
Though  Arom  our  birth  the  fhculty  divine 
Is  chain'd  and  tortured — cabln'd,  crlbb'd,  confined. 
And  bred  In  darkness,  lest  the  truth  should  shine 
Too  bilghUy  on  the  unprepared  mind,         [blind. 
The  beam  pours  in,  for  time  and  skill  will  couch  the 

CXXViU. 
Arches  on  arches  I  as  it  were  that  Some, 
Collecting  the  chief  trophies  of  her  line, 
Would  build  up  all  her  triumphs  in  one  dome. 
Her  Coliseum  stands ;  the  moonbeams  shine 
As  t  were  its  natural  torches,  for  divine 
Should  be  the  light  which  streams  here,  to  illume 
This  long-explored  but  still  exhaustless  mine 
Of  contemplation ;  and  the  axure  gloom 
Of  an  Italian  night,  where  the  deep  skies  assume 

CXXDL 

Hues  which  have  words,  and  speak  to  ye  of  heaven, 
Floats  o'er  this  vast  and  wondrous  monument. 
And  shadows  forth  its  glory.     There  is  given 
Unto  the  things  of  earth,  which  Time  hath  bent, 
A  spirit's  feeling,  and  where  he  hath  leant 
His  hand,  but  broke  his  scythe,  there  is  a  power 
And  magic  in  the  ruin'd  battlement. 
For  which  the  palace  of  the  present  hour 
Must  yield  its  pomp,  and  wait  till  ages  are  Its  dower. 

cxxx. 

Oh  Time !  the  beautifier  of  the  dead, 
Adomer  of  the  ruin,  comforter 
And  only  healer  when  the  heart  hath  bled  — 
Time  i  the  corrector  where  our  Judgments  err. 
The  test  of  truth,  love,  —  sole  philosopher. 
For  all  beside  are  sophists,  from  thy  thrift. 
Which  never  loses  though  it  doth  defer— 
Time,  the  avenger  1  unto  thee  I  lift  [gift : 

My  hands,  and  eyes,  and  heart,  and  crave  of  thee  a 

prejudices?  This  ii  not  the  way  to  defond  the  came  of 
truth.  It  waa  not  thus  that  our  bthen  maintained  it  in  the 
brilliant  period*  of  our  history.  Prff  udioe  may  be  trusted  to 
guard  tbe  outworks  for  a  short  space  of  time,  wblle  reason 
slumbers  in  the  citadel;  but  if  tbe  latter  sink  bito  a  lethargy, 
the  former  will  quickly  erect  a  standard  for  herselt  Philo- 
Bophj,  wisdom,  and  liberty  support  each  other :  he  who  will 
not  reason  Is  a  bigot :  he  who  cannot,  1*  a  Cool  j  and  he  who 
dares  not,  Is  a  slave.**    VoL  L  pref.  p.  14,  ISl 
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CXXXL 

Amidst  this  wreck,  where  thou  hast  made  a  shrine 
And  temple  more  divinely  desolate. 
Among  thy  mightier  offerings  here  are  mine. 
Ruins  of  yean  -^  though  few,  yet  ftill  of  fate :  -^ 
If  thou  hast  ever  seen  me  too  elate, 
Hear  me  not ;  but  if  calmly  I  have  borne 
Good,  and  reserved  my  pride  against  the  hate 
Which  shall  not  whelm  me,  let  me  not  have  worn 
This  iron  in  my  soul  in  vain — shall  they  not  mourn? 

cxxxn. 

And  thou,  who  never  yet  of  human  wrong 
Left  the  unbalanced  scale,  great  Nemesis  1 1 
Here,  where  the  ancient  paid  thee  homage  long  — 
Thou,  who  didst  call  the  Furies  from  the  abyss. 
And  round  Orestes  bade  them  howl  and  hiss 
For  that  unnatural  retribution  — just. 
Had  it  but  been  ftom  hands  less  near — in  this 
Thy  former  realm,  I  call  thee  from  the  dust !  [must 
Dost  thou  not  hearmy  heart  ?  — Awake  Ithou  shalt,and 

cxxxin. 

It  is  not  that  I  may  not  have  Incurr'd 
For  my  ancestral  &ult8  or  mine  the  wound 
I  bleed  withal,  and,  had  it  been  conferrM 
inth  a  just  weapon,  it  had  flow*d  unbound  ; 
But  now  my  blood  shall  not  sink  in  the  ground ; 
To  thee  I  do  devote  it  —  thou  shalt  take 
The  vengeance,  which  shall  yet  be  sought  and  found. 
Which  if  /  have  not  taken  for  the  sake  ^— 
But  let  that  pass  —  I  sleep,  but  thou  shalt  yet  awake. 

CXXXIV. 

And  if  my  voice  break  forth,  tls  not  that  now 
I  shrink  from  what  is  sufi^r'd  :  let  him  speak 
Who  hath  beheld  decline  upon  my  brow. 
Or  seen  my  mind's  convuldon  leave  it  weak ; 
But  in  this  page  a  record  will  I  seek. 
Not  in  the  air  shall  these  my  words  disperse, 
Though  I  be  ashes ;  a  for  hour  shall  wreak 
The  deep  prophetic  ftOness  of  this  verse. 
And  pile  on  human  heads  the  mountain  of  my  curse  I 

cxxxv. 

That  curse  shall  be  Forgiveness.  —  Have  I  not  — 
Hear  me,  my  mother  £arth  I  behold  it.  Heaven  I  — 
Have  I  not  had  to  wrestle  with  my  lot  ? 
Have  I  not  suffer'd  things  to  be  forgiven  ? 
Have  I  not  had  my  brain  sear'd,  my  heart  riven, 
Hopes  sapp*d,  name  blighted.  Life's  life  lied  away  ? 
And  only  not  to  desperation  driven. 
Because  not  altogether  of  such  day 
As  rots  into  the  souls  of  those  whom  I  survey. 

CXZXVL 

From  mighty  wrongs  to  petty  perfidy 

Have  I  not  seen  what  human  things  could  do  7 

1  See  Appeadix,  "  Historical  Notes,**  No.  xxvhl 

*  rBetween  staniss  cxxxr.  and  cxxxtL  we  find  io  the 
orlgtbal  MS.  the  foUowlng :  ~ 

**  If  to  forfflTe  be  heaping  coals  of  fire  — 
At  God  hath  spoken  —  on  the  heads  of  foes. 
Mine  should  be  a  rolcano,  and  rise  higher 
Than,  o'er  the  Titans  crush 'd,  Olympus  roce. 
Or  Athos  soars,  or  biasing  Etna  glows :  — 
True,  they  who  stung  were  creeping  things ;  but  what 
Than  serpents'  teeth  inflicts  with  deadlier  throes  ? 
The  Lion  may  be  goaded  bv  the  Gnat  — 

Who  sucks  the  slumberer's  blood  ?  —  The  Eagle  ? .— No : 
the  Bat.*'3 


From  the  loud  roar  of  fiiaming  calumny 
To  the  small  whisper  of  the  as  paltry  few, 
And  subtler  venom  of  the  reptile  crew. 
The  Janus  glance  of  whose  signiflcant  eye. 
Learning  to  lie  with  silence,  would  seem  true. 
And  without  utterance,  save  the  shrug  or  sigh. 
Deal  round  to  happy  fools  its  speechless  obloquy.  * 

cxxzyn. 

But  I  have  lived,  and  have  not  lived  in  vain : 
My  mind  may  lose  its  force,  my  blood  its  fire. 
And  my  frame  perish  even  in  conquering  pain ; 
But  there  is  that  within  me  which  shall  tire 
Torture  and  Time,  and  breathe  when  I  expire ; 
Something  unearthly,  which  they  deem  not  dt. 
Like  the  remember'd  tone  of  a  mute  lyre. 
Shall  on  their  soften'd  spirits  sink,  and  move 
In  hearts  all  rocky  now  the  late  remorse  ot  love. 

CXXXVIIL 
The  seal  is  set — Now  welcome,  thou  dread  power ! 
Nameless,  yet  thus  omnipotent,  which  here 
Walk'st  in  the  shadow  of  the  midnight  hour 
With  a  deep  awe,  yet  all  distinct  from  fear : 
Thy  haunts  are  ever  where  the  dead  walls  rear 
Their  ivy  mantles,  and  the  solemn  scene 
Derives  from  thee  a  sense  so  deep  and  clear 
That  we  become  a  part  of  what  has  been. 
And  grow  unto  the  spot,  all-seeing  but  unseen. 

CXXXEL 

And  here  the  buss  of  eager  nations  ran. 
In  murmur'd  pity,  or  loud-roar'd  applause. 
As  man  was  slaughter'd  by  his  fellow  man. 
And  wherefore  slaughter'd  ?  wherefore,  but  because 
Such  were  the  bloody  Circus*  genial  laws, 
And  the  imperial  pleasure.  — Wherefore  not  ? 
What  matters  where  we  fall  to  fill  the  maws 
Of  worms  —  on  battle-plains  or  listed  spot  ? 
Both  are  but  theatres  where  the  chief  actors  rot 

CXL. 
I  see  before  me  the  Gladiator  lie : 
He  leans  upon  his  hand  —  his  manly  brow 
Consents  to  death,  but  conquers  agony. 
And  his  droop'd  head  sinks  gradually  low— 
And  through  his  side  the  last  drops,  ebbing  slow 
From  the  red  gash,  fall  heavy,  one  by  one. 
Like  the  first  of  a  thunder-sllbwer ;  and  now 
The  arena  swims  around  him  —  he  is  gone^ 
Ere  ceased  the  inhuman  shout  which  hail'd  the  WKtch 
who  won. 

CXLL 
He  heard  it,  but  he  heeded  not -^  his  eyes 
Were  with  his  heart,  and  that  was  far  away ;  9 
He  reck'd  not  of  the  life  he  lost  nor  prise. 
But  where  his  rude  hut  by  the  Danube  lay, 

'  Whether  the  wonderftil  statue  which  suggested  this 
image  be  a  laquearlan  gladiator,  which.  In  spite  of  Winkd- 
mann's  criticism,  has  been  stoutly  maintained ;  or  whether  it 
be  a  Greek  herald,  as  that  great  antiquary  poaitlvely  aa. 
serted* ;  or  whether  it  is  to  be  thought  a  Spartan  or  barbft- 

•  Either  Polifontes,  herald  of  I^lus,  kOled  by  (Ediptta  ;  or 
Cepreas,  herald  of  Euritbeuit,  killed  by  the  Athenians  wtieo 
he  endeavoured  to  drag  the  Heraclidae  from  the  altar  of 
mercy,  and  in  whose  honour  they  instituted  annual  garnet, 
continued  to  the  time  of  Hadrian;  or  Anthemocrttna,  the 
Athenian  herald,  killed  by  the  Megarenses,  who  nerer  re- 
coTered  the  Impiety.  See  Storia  delle  Artl,  Ac.  tom.  IL 
pag.  908, 204,  a06,  SM.  S07.  lib.  ix.  cap.  U. 
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Then  ncie  liis  young  barlMuriaxu  all  at  play» 
There  -wis  their  Didm  moUier — he,  their  8iie» 
Boleher'd  to  make  a  Bomaii  holiday  >-» 
All  thia  nish*d  wHh  his  blood  —  Shall  he  expire 
And  onavcDged  ?  — Aziae  1  yeGoUu,  and^utyour  ire  I 

CXLIL 
But  here,  where  Murder  breathed  her  bloody  steam ; 
And  here»  where  bnzziiig  nations  choked  the  ways, 
And  nar'd  or  munnur*d  like  a  mountain  stream 
Daihtaig  or  winding  as  its  torrent  strays ; 
Here,  where  the  Roman  miHion^s  blame  or  praise 
▼as  death  or  life,  the  playthings  of  a  crowd,  * 
Xy  Tolce  sounds  much  —  and  fidl  the  stars*  fidnt  rays 
On  the  arena  void — seats  cmsh*d — walls  bow'd — 
And  giDeriea,  where  my  steps  seem  echoes  strangely 
lood, 

cxLm. 

A  ruin  —yet  what  ndn  I  from  its  mass 
Walls»  palaces,  half-cities,  have  been  rear*d ; 
Tet  oft  the  enormous  skeleton  ye  pass. 
And  marrel  where  the  spoil  could  have  appear'd. 
Hath  it  indeed  been  plundered,  or  but  cleared  ? 
Alas  I  developed,  opens  the  decay. 
When  the  coloaiial  fkbric*6  form  is  near*d : 
It  will  not  bear  the  brightness  of  the  day. 
Which  streams  too  much  on  all  years,  man,  have  reft 


CXLIV. 
Bat  when  the  rising  moon  begins  to  climb 
Its  topmost  arch,  and  gently  pauses  there ; 
When  the  stars  twinkle  through  the  loops  of  time, 
Aod  the  low  night-breese  waves  along  the  air 
The  gariand-forest,  which  the  gray  walls  wear. 
Like  laurels  on  the  bald  first  Cesar's  head ;  > 
When  the  light  shines  serene  but  doth  not  glare, 
thai  in  this  magic  circle  raise  the  dead : 
Heroes  have  trod  this  spot  —  'tis  on  their  dust  ye 


CXLV. 
■*  WhUe  stands  the  Coliseum,  Rome  shall  stand ;  ^ 

*  When  ftlls  the  Coliseum,  Rome  shall  fidl ; 

*  And  when  Rome  fidls — the  World."   From  our 

own  land 
Thus  spake  the  pilgrims  o'er  this  mighty  wall 
In  Sanm  times,  which  we  are  wont  to  adl 
Anci»it ;  and  these  three  mortal  things  are  still 
On  thdr  foundations,  and  unalter*d  all ; 

vian  ibldd.bearer,  according  to  the  opinion  of  hit  Italian 
•dftor ;  it  most  assuredly  teem  a  eopp  of  that  masterpiece  of 
QesOaaa  which  represented  **•  wounded  man  dying,  who 
serfecdy  expressed  what  there  remained  of  life  In  hun.'* 
Mowfaucoo  and  MaflM  thought  it  the  Identical  statue  •,  but 
Chat  aueae  was  of  brooxe.  The  Gladiator  was  once  in  the 
VIIU  Ladovisl,  and  was  bought  bv  Clement  XII.  The  right 
ana  fa  aa  entire  restoration  of  Michael  Angelo. 

>.  *  See  Appendfac,  **  Historical  Notes,"  Nos.  xxix.  xxx. 

>  Suetooius  infonas  us  that  Julius  Cesar  was  particularly 
gntiflcd  by  that  decree  of  the  senate  which  enabled  him  to 
wear  a  wreath  of  laurel  on  all  occasions.  He  was  anxious, 
not  to  show  that  he  was  the  conqueror  of  the  world,  but  to 
hide  that  he  was  bald.  A  stranger  at  Rome  would  hardly 
hare  gueased  at  the  moCive,  nor  should  we  without  the  help 
of  the  historian. 

*  This  Is  quoted  bi  the  **  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire,**  as  a  proof  that  the  Coliseum  was  entire,  when  seen 
ty  Um  ABe]i>S«xon  pilgrims  at  the  end  of  the  seventh,  or 
ttte  begkmmg  of  the  eignth,  century.    A  notice  on  the  ColU 


vHTbe 


hi  the  **  Historical  Blustratlons,"  p.  263^ 


*  *  Though  ptondered  of  aU  its  brass,  except  the  ring 


<i>= 


Rome  and  her  Ruin  past  Redemption's  skill, 
The  World,  the  same  wide  den— of  thieves,  or  what 
ye  wllL 

CXLVL 
Simple,  erect,  severe,  austere,  sublime  — 
Shrine  of  all  saints  and  temple  of  all  gods, 
ftom  Jove  to  Jesus  —  spared  and  blest  by  time ;  & 
Looking  tranquillity,  while  fidls  or  nods 
Arch,  empire,  eadi  thing  round  thee,  and  man  plods 
His  way  through  thorns  to  ashes — glorious  dome  I 
Shalt  thou  not  last  ?    Time's  scythe  and  tyrants' 

rods 
Shiver  upon  thee  —  sanctuary  and  home 
Of  art  and  piety  —  Pantheon  I  —  pride  of  Rome ! 

CXLVIL 
Relic  of  nobler  days,  and  noblest  arts  t 
Despotl'd  yet  perfect,  with  thy  circle  spreads 
A  holiness  appealing  to  all  hearts — 
To  art  a  model ;  and  to  him  who  treads 
Rome  for  the  sake  of  ages,  Olory  sheds 
Her  light  through  thy  sole  aperture ;  to  those 
Who  worship,  here  are  altars  for  their  beads ; 
And  they  who  feel  for  genius  may  repose 
Their  eyes  on  honour'd  forms,  whose  busts  around 
them  dose.  ^ 

CXLVrtL 
There  is  a  dungeon,  in  whose  dim  drear  light  7 
Wlut  do  I  gaae  on  ?    Nothing :  Look  again  I 
Two  forms  are  slowly  shadow'd  on  my  sight— 
Two  insulated  phantoms  of  the  brain : 
It  is  not  so ;  I  see  them  full  and  plain  — 
An  old  man,  and  a  female  young  and  &ir, 
Fresh  as  a  nursing  mother,  in  whose  vein 
The  blood  is  nectar :  ^  but  what  doth  she  there. 
With  her  unmantled  neck,  and  bosom  white  and  bare  ? 

CXLEL 
Full  swelb  the  deep  piue  fountain  of  young  life. 
Where  on  the  heart  vadfrom  Ihe  heart  we  took 
Our  first  and  sweetest  nurture,  when  the  wife, 
Blest  into  mother,  in  the  innocent  look. 
Or  even  the  piping  cry  of  lips  that  brook 
No  pain  and  small  suspense,  a  Joy  perceives 
Man  knows  not,  when  firom  out  its  cradled  nook 
She  sees  her  little  bud  put  forth  its  leaves—^ 
What  may  the  fhiit  be  yet?  —  I  know  not  — Cain 
was  Eve's. 

whicta  was  necessary  to  preserre  the  aperture  abore ;  though 
exposed  to  repeatecl  fires ;  though  sometimes  flooded  by  the 
river,  and  always  open  to  the  rain,  no  monument  of  equal 
antiquity  is  so  well  preserved  as  this  rotunda  It  passed  with 
little  alteration  from  the  Pagan  into  the  present  worship ; 
and  so  convenient  were  Its  niches  for  the  Christian  altar,  that 
Mldiael  Angelo,  ever  studious  of  ancient  beauty,  introduced 
their  design  as  a  model  In  the  (^thoUc  church.^  —  Forsyth's 
Italy,  p.  I§7.  Sd  edit. 


<  The  Pantheoo  has  been  made  a  receptacle  for  the  busts 
of  modem  great,  or,  at  least,  distinguished,  men.  The  flood 
of  light  which  once  fell  through  the  large  orb  above  on  the 
whole  circle  of  divinities,  now  shines  on  a  numerous  assem. 
blage  of  mortals,  some  one  or  two  of  whom  have  been  almost 
deified  by  the  veneration  of  their  countrymea  For  a  notice 
of  the  Pantheon,  see  **  Historical  Illustrations,"  p.  387. 

7  This  and  tlie  three  next  stant as  allude  to  the  story  of  the 
Roman  daughter,  which  is  recalled  to  the  traveller  by  the 
site,  or  pretended  site,  of  that  adventure,  now  shown  at  the 
church  of  St.  Nicholas  M  Careere.  The  dlfllcultles  attending 
the  full  belief  of  the  tale  are  stated  m  **  Historical  llktstra- 
tions,'*  p.  29& 
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CL. 

But  lien  Tooth  Otkn  to  old  ige  the  food. 
The  milk  of  Ua  own  gift :  — it  is  her  aire 
To  whom  she  renders  back  the  debt  of  blood 
Bom  with  her  birth.     No ;  he  shall  not  expire 
While  in  those  warm  and  lovely  yelns  the  fire 
Of  health  and  holy  feeling  can  provide 
Great  Nature's  Nik,  whose  deep  stream  rises  higher 
Than  Egypt's  river :  —  from  that  gentle  side 
Drink,  drink  and  live,  old  man  I  Heaven's  realm  holds 
no  such  tide. 

CLL 
The  starry  &ble  of  the  milky  way 
Has  not  thy  story's  purity ;  it  is 
A  constellation  of  a  sweeter  ray, 
And  sacred  Nature  triumphs  more  in  this 
Reverse  of  her  decree,  than  in  the  abyss 
Where  sparkle  distant  worids :  —  Oh,  holiest  nune  I 
No  drop  of  that  clear  stream  its  way  shall  rnUuL 
To  thy  sire's  heart,  replenishing  its  source 
With  Ufe,  as  our  fireed  souls  rgoin  the  universe. 

CLIL 
Turn  to  the  Mole  which  Hadrian  rear'd  on  high,  i 
Imperial  mimic  of  old  Egypt's  piles, 
Colossal  copyist  of  deformity. 
Whose  travell'd  phantasy  from  the  far  Nile's 
Enormous  model,  doom'd  the  artist's  toils 
To  build  for  giants,  and  for  his  vain  earth, 
His  shrunken  ashes,  raise  this  dome :     How  smiles 
The  gaaer's  eye  with  philosophic  mirth,       [birth  I 
To  view  the  huge  design  which  sprung  flrom  such  a 

CLm. 
But  lot  the  dome — the  vast  and  wondrous  dome,^ 
To  which  Diana's  marvel  was  a  cell  — 
Christ's  mighty  shrine  above  his  martyr's  tomb  I 
I  have  beheld  the  Ephesian's  miracle  — 
Its  columns  strew  the  wilderness,  and  dwell 
The  hyena  and  the  Jackal  in  their  shade ; 
I  have  beheld  Sophia's  bright  roofi  swell 
Their  glitteitog  mass  1'  the  sun,  and  have  survey'd 
Its  sanctuary  the  while  the  usurping  Moslem  pray'd ; 

CLIV. 
But  thou,  of  temples  old,  or  altars  new, 
Standest  alone  —  with  nothing  like  to  thee  — 
Worthiest  of  God,  the  holy  and  the  true. 
Since  Zion's  desolation,  when  that  He 
Forsook  his  former  city,  what  could  be, 
Of  earthly  structures,  in  his  honour  piled, 
Of  a  sublimer  aspect  7     M^^esty, 
Power,  Glory,  Strength,  and  Beauty,  all  are  aisled 
In  this  eternal  ark  of  worship  undeflled. 

1  The  casU«  of  St.  Angela  •*  See  Hlitorical  nioftratioDi.*' 

*  [This  and  the  lix  next  itaniat  hare  a  reference  to  the 
charch  of  SL  Peter's.  For  a  measurement  of  thecomparatiTe 
length  of  thif  baitlica  and  the  other  great  churches  of 
Europe,  see  the  parement  of  SL  Peter's,  and  the  Classical 
Tour  through  Italy,  toL  1L  p.  125.  et  seq.  ch.ir.] 

»  [•*  I  remember  rery  well,"  says  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
**  my  own  disappointment  when  1  first  visited  the  Vatican ; 
but  on  confessing  my  feelings  to  a  brother  student,  of  whose 
Ingenuousness  1  had  a  high  opinion,  he  acknowledged  that 
the  works  of  Raphael  had  the  same  effect  on  him,  or  rather 
tnat  they  did  not  produce  the  efltoct  which  he  expected.  This 
was  a  great  relief  to  my  mind :  and,  on  inquiring  farther  of 
other  students,  I  found  that  tnose  persons  only  who,  from 
natural  imbecility,  appeased  to  be  Incapable  of  reliihing  those 
dlTine  perfbrnumcea,  made  pretensions  to  instantaneous  rap. 
turea  oo  first  beholding  them My  not  relishing  them  as  I 


r7\- 


CLV. 
Enter :  its  grandeor  overwhelms  thee  not ; ' 
And  why  ?  it  is  not  lessen'd ;  but  thy  mind. 
Expanded  by  the  genius  of  the  spot. 
Has  grown  colossal,  and  can  only  find 
A  fit  abode  wherein  appear  enshrined 
Thy  hopes  of  immortality ;  and  thou 
Shalt  one  day,  if  found  worthy,  so  defined. 
See  thy  God  face  to  fisce,  as  thou  dost  now 
His  Hoty  of  Holies,  nor  be  blasted  by  his  brow. 

CLVL 
Thou  movest — but  increasing  with  the  advance, 
Like  climbing  some  great  Alp,  which  still  doth  rise. 
Deceived  by  its  gigantic  elegance ; 
y astness  which  grows — but  grows  to  harmonise  — 
All  musical  in  its  immensities ;  [flame 

Rich  marbles  —  richer  painting  —  shrines  where 
The  lamps  of  gold  — and  haughty  dome  which  vies 
In  air  with  Earth's  chief  structures,  though  their 
frame  [must  claim. 

Sits  on  the  firm-set  ground  —  and  this  the  clouds 

CLVIL 
Thou  seest  not  all ;  but  piecemeal  thou  must  break. 
To  separate  contemplation,  the  great  whole ; 
And  as  the  ocean  many  bays  will  make. 
That  ask  the  eye  —  so  here  condense  thy  soul 
To  more  immediate  ol^ects,  and  control 
Thy  thoughts  until  thy  mind  hath  got  by  heart 
Its  eloquent  proportions,  and  unroll 
In  mighty  graduations,  part  by  part. 
The  glory  which  at  once  upon  thee  did  not  dart, 

CLVm. 
Not  by  its  &ult  —  but  thine :  Our  outward  sense 
Is  but  of  gradual  grasp — and  as  it  is 
That  what  we  have  of  feeling  most  intense 
Outstrips  our  Mat  expression ;  even  so  this    . 
Outshining  and  o'erwhelming  edifice 
Fools  our  fond  gase,  and  greatest  of  the  great 
I>efles  at  first  our  Nature's  littleness. 
Till,  growing  with  its  growth,  we  thus  dilate 
Our  spirits  to  the  sise  of  that  they  contemplate. 

CLIX. 
Then  pause,  and  be  enlighten'd ;  there  is  more 
In  such  a  survey  than  the  sating  gase 
Of  wonder  pleased,  or  awe  which  would  adore 
The  worship  of  the  place,  or  the  mere  praise 
Of  art  and  its  great  masters,  who  could  raise 
What  former  time,  nor  skill,  nor  thought  could  plan; 
The  fountain  of  sublimity  displays 
Its  depth,  and  thence  may  draw  the  mind  of  man 
Its  golden  sands,  and  learn  what  great  conceptions  can. 

was  conscious  I  ought  to  hare  done,  was  one  of  the  moit 
humiliating  circumstances  that  ever  happened  to  me ;  I  found 
myself  in  the  midst  of  works  executed  upon  principtet  with 
wnich  I  was  unacquainted :  I  felt  my  ignorance,  and  stood 
abashed.  All  the  indigested  notions  of  painting  which  1  had 
brought  with  me  from  England,  where  the  art  was  la  the 
lowest  state  it  had  erer  been  in,  were  to  be  totally  done  away 
and  eradicated  from  my  mind.    It  was  necesaair,  as  it  U  ex- 

Eressed  on  a  very  solemn  occasion,  that  I  should  become  as  m 
tUe  ehiUL  Notwithstanding  my  disappointment,  I  proceeded 
to  copy  some  of  those  excellent  works.  I  viewed  tnen  again 
and  again ;  I  even  affected  to  feel  their  merit  and  admire 
them  more  than  I  really  did.  In  a  short  time,  a  new  taste 
and  a  new  perception  began  to  dawn  upon  me,  and  I  was 
oonTlnced  that  1  had  originally  formed  a  raise  opinloo  of  th* 
perfection  of  the  art,  and  that  this  great  painter  was  well  aa> 
titled  to  the  high  rank  which  he  holds  in  the  admintion  of 
the  world."] 
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CHILDE  HAROLD'S  PILGRIMAGE. 


1^9 


CLX. 
Or,  tnmlng  to  Uie  Yatican,  go  tee 
Laoooon*t  torture  dignifying  pain  — 
A  (kthcr'B  lore  and  mortal's  agony 
With  an  immortal's  patience  blending:  — Vain 
Ttw  struggle ;  Tsln,  against  the  coiling  strain 
And  gripe,  and  deepening  of  the  dragon's  grasp. 
Tile  old  man's  dench ;  the  long  envenom'd  chain 
Bivets  the  U^ing  Unks, — the  enormous  asp 
Enforces  pang  on  pang,  and  stifles  gasp  on  gasp^ 

CLXL 
Or  yiew  the  Lord  of  the  unerring  bow, 
The  God  of  life,  and  poesy,  end  lights- 
The  Sun  in  human  limbs  array'd,  and  brow 
All  radiant  firom  Us  triumph  in  the  fight ; 
The  shaft  hath  just  been  shot — the  arrow  bright 
With  an  immortal's  vengeance ;  in  his  eye 
And  nostril  beautiful  disdain,  and  might 
And  mi^esty,  flash  their  f^  lightnings  by, 
Developing  in  that  one  glance  the  Deity. 

CLXn. 
But  In  his  deUcate  fbrm — a  dream  of  Love, 
Shaped  by  aome  solitary  nymph,  whose  breast 
Long'd  for  a  deathless  lover  fhmi  above, 
Axid  madden'd  in  that  vision — are  ezprest 
All  that  ideal  beauty  ever  bless'd 
The  mind  with  in  its  most  unearthly  mood. 
When  each  conception  was  a  heavenly  guest— 
A  ray  of  immortality — and  stood, 
StarUke,  around,  until  they  gather'd  to  a  god ! 

CLXnL 
And  if  it  be  Prometheus  stole  fhnn  Heaven 
The  fire  which  we  endure,  it  was  repaid 
By  him  to  whom  the  energy  was  given 
Which  this  poetic  marble  hath  array'd 
With  an  eternal  glory— which,  if  made 
By  human  hands,  is  not  of  human  thought ; 
And  Time  himself  hath  hallow'd  it,  nor  laid 
One  ringlet  in  the  dust — nor  hath  it  caught 
A  tinge  of  years,  but  breathes  the  flame  with  which 
*twas  wrought 

CLXIV. 
But  where  is  he,  the  Pilgrim  of  my  song, 
Ihc  being  who  upheld  it  through  the  past  f 
Mfthinkt  be  oometh  late  and  tarries  long. 
I      He  is  no  more — these  breathings  are  his  last ; 
His  wanderings  done,  his  visions  ebbing  ihst. 
And  he  himself  as  nothing:  —if  he  was 
Aught  but  a  phantasy,  and  could  be  class'd 
With  forms  wliich  live  and  suffer — let  that  pass — 
His  shadow  ftdes  away  into  Destruction's  mass, 

CLXV. 
Which  gathers  shadow,  substance,  life,  and  all 
That  we  inherit  in  its  mortal  shroud. 
And  spreads  the  dim  and  universal  pall        [doud 
Through  which  all  things  grow  phantoms ;  and  the 
Bctuwu  us  sinks  and  all  which  ever  glow'd, 
nil  Glory's  self  is  twilight,  and  dispUys 
A  melancholy  halo  scarce  allow'd 

*  C"  The  death  of  the  Princess  Charlotte  has  been  a  ihock 

bare  (Vaolee),  and  miut  hare  been  an  earthaoake  at 

Tike  fata  of  thfa  poor  lirl  li  melancholy  In  ereiy 

;  djlag  at  twmtj  or  to,  in  childbed— of  a  boy  too,  a 


To  hover  on  the  verge  of  darkness ;  rays 
Sadder  than  saddest  night,  for  they  dlstnuct  the 


CLXVL 
And  send  us  prying  into  the  abyss. 
To  gather  what  we  shall  be  when  the  flrame 
Shall  be  resolved  to  something  less  than  this 
Its  wretched  essence ;  and  to  dream  of  fkme, 
And  wipe  the  dust  fhim  off  the  idle  name 
We  never  more  shall  hear, — but  never  more, 
Oh,  h^ipier  thought  I  can  we  be  made  the  same 
It  is  enough  in  sooth  tlut  onee  we  iMve  [was 
These  fkrdels  of  the  heart — the  heart  whose 


CLXVrt. 
Hark  I  forth  fhnn  the  abyss  a  voice  proceeds, 
A  long  low  distant  murmur  of  dread  sound. 
Such  as  arises  when  a  nation  bleeds 
With  some  deep  and  immedicable  wound  ; 
Through  storm  and  darkness  yawns  the  rending 

ground. 
The  gulf  is  thick  with  phantoms,  but  the  chief 
Seems  royal  stfll,  though  with  her  head  discrown'd. 
And  pale,  but  lovely,  with  maternal  grief 
She  clasps  a  babe,  to  whom  her  breast  yields  no  relicfl 


& 


CLXVUL 
Scion  of  chiefk  and  monarchs,  where  art  thou  ? 
Fond  hope  of  many  nations,  art  thou  dead  ? 
Could  not  the  grave  forget  thee,  and  lay  low 
Some  less  majestic,  less  beloved  head  7 
In  the  sad  midnight,  while  thy  heart  still  bled. 
The  mother  of  a  moment,  o'er  thy  boy. 
Death  hush'd  that  pang  fbr  ever :  with  thee  fled 
The  present  happhiess  and  promised  joy 
Which  flll'd  the  imperial  isles  so  fUl  it  seem'd  to  doy. 

CLXIX. 

easants  bring  forth  in  safety.  — Can  it  be. 
Oh  thou  that  wert  so  happy,  so  adored  I 
Those  who  weep  not  tor  kings  shall  weep  for  thee. 
And  Freedom's  heart,  grown  heavy,  cease  to  hoard 
Her  many  griefii  for  Ons  ;  for  she  had  pour'd 
Her  oriacnis  for  thee,  and  o'er  thy  head 
Beheld  her  Iris.  — Thou,  too^  lonely  lord. 
And  desolate  consort — vainly  wert  thou  wed  I 
The  husband  of  a  year  1  the  fkUier  of  the  dead ! 

CLXX. 
Of  sackcloth  was  thy  weddtaig  garment  made ; 
Thy  bridal's  fhilt  is  ashes :  in  the  dust 
The  fhir-hair'd  Daughter  of  the  Isles  is  laid. 
The  love  of  millions  I  How  we  did  entrust 
Futurity  to  her  I  and,  though  it  must 
Darken  above  our  bones,  yet  fondly  deem'd 
Our  children  should  obey  her  cliild«  and  bless'd 
Her  and  her  hoped-for  seed,  whose  promise  seem'd 
Like  Stan  to  shepherds*  eyes :  — twas  but  a  meteor 
beam'd. 

CLXXL 
Woe  unto  us,  not  her  i ;  for  she  sleeps  well : 
The  flckle  reek  of  popular  breath,  the  tongue 
Of  hollow  counsel,  the  false  oiade. 
Which  fhnn  the  birth  of  monarchy  hath  rung 

present  prinoeas  and  fotum  queen,  and  Joit  ai  ahe  beaaa  to 
lie  happy,  and  to  enjoy  henelf.  and  the  hopes  which  am  !&• 
spired.    I  feel  lorry  in  every  respect.'* —JBimm  LeUenJ} 
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Its  knell  in  princely  ears,  till  the  o^erstiing 
Nations  have  arm'd  in  madness,  the  strange  fate  i 
Which  tumbles  mightiest  sovereigns,  and  hath  flung 
Against  their  blind  omnipotence  a  weight 
Within  the  opposing  scale,  which  crushes  soon  or 
late,— 

CLXXn. 
These  might  have  been  her  destiny ;  but  no, 
Our  hearts  deny  it :  and  so  young,  so  fair. 
Good  without  eflEort,  great  without  a  foe ; 
But  now  a  bride  and  mother  —  and  now  there  I 
How  many  ties  did  that  stem  moment  tear ! 
From  thy  Sire's  to  his  humblest  subject's  breast 
Is  link'd  the  electric  chain  of  that  despair, 
Whose  shock  was  as  an  earthquake's,  and  opprest 
The  land  which  loved  thee  so  that  none  could  love 
thee  best 

CLXXnL 
Lo,  Nemi ! «  navell'd  in  the  woody  hills 
So  &r,  that  the  uprooting  wind  which  tears 
The  oak  from  his  foundation,  and  which  spiUs 
The  ocean  o'er  its  boundary,  and  bears 
Its  foam^^^nst  the  skies,  reluctant  spares 
The  oval  mirror  of  thy  glassy  lake ; 
And,  calm  as  cherish'd  hate,  its  surfkce  wears 
A  deep  cold  settled  aspect  nought  can  shake. 
All  coil'd  into  itself  and  round,  as  sleeps  the  snake. 

^  CLXXIV. 

And  near  Albano's  scarce  divided  waves 
Shine  fix>m  a  sister  valley ;  —  and  a&r 
The  Tiber  winds,  and  the  broad  ocean  laves 
The  Latian  coast  where  sprung  the  Epic  war, 
«  Arms  and  the  Man,"  whose  re-ascending  star 
Rose  o'er  an  empire :  — but  beneath  thy  right 
Tully  reposed  flnom  Rome ;  — and  where  yon  bar 
Of  girdling  mountains  intercepts  the  sight 

The  Sabine  fiirm  was  till'd,  the  weary  bard's  delight  3 

CLXXV. 

But  I  forget  — My  Pilgrim's  shrine  is  won, 
And  he  and  I  must  part, — so  let  it  be — 
His  task  and  nUne  alike  are  nearly  done ; 
Tet  once  more  let  us  look  upon  the  sea ; 
The  midland  ocean  breaks  on  him  and  me. 
And  firom  the  Alban  Mount  we  now  behold 
Our  friend  of  youth,  that  Ocean,  which  when  we 
Beheld  it  last  by  Calpe's  rock  unfold 
Those  waves,  we  foUow'd  on  till  the  dark  Euxine  roll'd 

CLXXVI. 
Upon  the  blue  Symplegades :  long  years — 
Long,  though  not  very  many,  since  have  done 
Their  work  on  both ;  some  suffering  and  some  tears 
Have  left  us  nearly  where  we  had  begun : 
Tet  not  in  vain  our  mortal  race  hath  run. 
We  have  had  our  reward — and  it  is  here ; 
That  we  can  yet  feel  gladden'd  by  the  sun, 

1  Marr  died  on  the  icaflbld ;  EUxabeth  of  a  broken  heart : 
Charles  V.  a  hermit ;  Louie  XIV.  a  bankrupt  in  raean«  and 
fflory ;  Cromwell  of  anxiety ;  and,  "  the  greatest  is  behind," 
Napoleon  lives  a  prisoner.  To  these  sovereigns  a  long  but 
superfluous  list  might  be  added  of  names  equally  illustrious 
and  unhappy. 

«  The  Tillage  of  Nemi  was  near  the  Arician  retreat  of 
Bgeria,  and.  from  the  shades  which  embosomed  the  temple 
orDiana,  has  preserred  to  this  day  its  distlnctiTe  appellation 


And  reap  firom  earth,  sea,  joy  almost  as  dear 
As  if  there  were  no  man  to  trouble  what  is  dear. 


cLxxvn. 

Oh !  that  the  Desert  were  my  dwelling-place. 
With  one  fidr  Spirit  for  my  minister, 
.  That  I  might  all  forget  the  human  race. 
And,  hating  no  one,  love  but  (mly  her  I 
Ye  Elements  I — in  whose  ennobling  stir 
I  feel  myself  exalted — Can  ye  not 
Accord  me  such  a  being  ?    Do  I  err 
In  deeming  such  inhabit  many  a  spot  ? 
Though  with  them  to  converse  can  rarely  be  our  lot 


CLXXVm. 
There  is  a  pleasure  in  the  pathless  woods, 
There  is  a  rapture  on  the  lonely  shore. 
There  is  society,  where  none  intrudes. 
By  the  deep  Sea,  and  music  in  its  roar : 
I  love  not  Man  the  less,  but  Nature  more. 
From  these  our  interviews,  in  which  I  steal 
From  all  I  may  be,  or  have  been  before. 
To  mingle  with  the  Universe,  and  feel 
What  I  can  ne'er  express,  yet  can  not  all  oonoeaL 

CLXXDL 
Boll  on,  thou  deep  and  dark  blue  Ocean  — r  ndl  I 
Ten  thousand  fleets  sweep  over  thee  in  vain ; 
Man  marks  the  earth  with  ruin  —  his  control 
Stops  with  the  shore ;  —  upon  the  watery  plain 
The  wrecks  are  all  thy  deed,  nor  doth  remain 
A  shadow  of  man's  ravage,  save  his  own. 
When,  for  a  moment,  like  a  drop  of  rain. 
He  sinks  into  thy  depths  with  bubbling  groan, 
Without  a  grave,  unknell'd,  uncoffin'd,  and  unknown. 

CLXXX. 

His  steps  are  not  upon  thy  paths,  —  thy  fields 
Are  not  a  spoil  for  him,  —  thou  dost  arise 
And  shake  him  fh)m  thee ;  the  vile  strength  he  wields 
For  earth's  destruction  tiiou  dost  all  despise. 
Spuming  him  from  thy  bosom  to  the  skies. 
And  send'st  him,  shivering  in  thy  playftil  spray 
And  howling,  to  his  Gods,  where  haply  lies 
His  petty  hope  in  some  near  port  or  bay. 
And  dashest  him  again  to  earth :  —  there  let  him  lay. 

CLXXXL 
The  armaments  which  thunderstrike  the  waDs 
Of  rock-built  cities,  bidding  nations  quake, 
And  monarchs  tremble  in  their  capitals, 
The  oak  leviathans,  whose  huge  ribs  make 
Their  clay  creator  the  vain  title  take 
Of  lord  of  thee,  and  arbiter  of  war ; 
These  are  thy  toys,  and,  as  the  snowy  flake, 
They  melt  into  thy  yeast  of  waves,  which  mar 
Alike  the  Armada's  pride,  or  ^loils  of  Traftlgar. 

of  The  Grcve.    Nemi  is  but  an  evening's  ride  from  the  comr 
fortAble  inn  of  Albano. 

3  The  whole  declivity  of  the  Alban  hfll  is  of  narlvalled 
beautv,  and  f^om  the  convent  on  the  highest  point,  which  has 
succeeded  to  the  temple  of  the  Latian  Jupiter,  the  prospect 
embraces  all  the  objects  alluded  to  in  this  stanaa.;  the  Medl. 
terronean  ;  the  whole  scene  of  the  latter  half  of  the  iEneid, 
and  the  coast  from  beyond  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber  to  the 
headland  of  Circcum  and  the  Cape  of  Terradna.  —  See 
Appendix,  «  Historical  Notes,"  Na  zxxi. 
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CLXXZIL 
Thj  ihflRs  are  emplret,  changed  in  all  sare  thee — 
Avyiia,  Qieeoe,  Rome,  Carthage,  what  are  they  ?  * 
Thy  waters  wasted  them  while  they  were  free. 
And  many  a  tyrant  since ;  their  shores  obey 
The  stranger,  slave,  or  savage ;  their  decay 
Has  dried  up  realms  to  deserts :  — not  so  thou, 
Unduuigeabie  save  to  thy  wild  waves*  play  — 
Time  writes  no  wrtnUe  on  thine  aaure  brow  — 
Such  as  creation's  dawn  beheld,  thou  roUest  now. 


CLXXXnL 
Tboa  glorious  mirror,  where  the  Almighty's  form 
Glasses  itaelf  in  tempests ;  in  all  time. 
Calm  or  oonvolsed — in  breese,  or  gale,  or  storm, 
Idng  the  pole,  or  in  the  torrid  dime 
Dark-heaving ;  —  boundless,  endless,  and  sublime — 
The  image  of  Eternity — the  throne 
Of  the  Invisible ;  even  from  out  thy  slime 
The  monsters  of  the  deep  are  made ;  each  zone 
Obeys tbee;  thou goest fiorth, dread, ftthomless, alone. 


CLXXXIV. 
And  I  liave  loved  tbee.  Ocean  *  I  and  my  joy 
Of  youthAil  sports  was  on  thy  breast  to  be 
Borne,  like  thy  bubbles,  onward :  from  a  boy 
I  WBntoQ*d  with  thy  breakers— they  to  me 

I  rWbcQ  Lord  Byron  wrote  this  itania,  he  had,  no  doubt, 
the  raUowing  passage  in  Boswell's  Johnson  floatinc  on  his 
mfaid:  —  **  utidam  ooe  day  with  General  PaoU,  and  taUdng 
of  Us  projected  joomey  to  Italjr,  —  *  A  man,*  said  Johnson, 
'  vho  haa  not  been  In  Italy,  is  always  conscious  of  an  infe- 
rtority.  from  fala  not  baring  seen  what  it  is  expected  a  man 
Idioald  see.  The  grand  ohiect  of  all  travelUpg  is  to  see  the 
ibores  of  the  Mediterranean.  On  those  shores  were  the  four 
peat  emptrea  of  the  world ;  the  Assyrian,  the  Persian,  the 
Grcdan,  and  the  Roman.  All  our  religion,  almost  all  our 
law.  almoet  all  our  arts,  almost  all  tlaat  sets  us  above  sarages, 
has  cooie  to  ua  from  the  riiores  of  the  Mediterranean.'  The 
General  obacrred,  that  '  The  Mediterranean '  would  be  a 
Doble  stthieet  for  a  poem.*'  —  life  of  Johnson,  toL  t.  p.  14A, 
eliaSLl 

*  p*  TWa  passage  would,  perhaps,  be  read  without  emotion, 
if  w«  did  not  know  that  Lord  Bjrron  was  here  describing  his 
aooal  feelinga  and  habits,  and  that  this  was  an  unaffected 
pktare  of  Us  propensities  and  amusements  eren  from  child, 
bood,—  when  ne  Ustened  to  the  roar,  and  watched  the  bursts 
of  the  northern  ocean  on  the  tempestuous  shores  of  Al)erdeen- 
■hire.  It  was  a  fearful  and  violent  change  at  the  age  of  ten 
rean  to  be  separated  tnm  this  congenial  solitude,— this 
ndependence  so  suited  to  his  haughty  and  contemplative 
nfartt, — this  rode  grandeur  of  nature,  —  and  thrown  amone 
ta9  mere  warldlT.minded  and  selfish  ferocity,  the  aflfected 
Mliib  and  repeliine  coxcombnr,  of  a  great  public  school. 
Htm  wauf  thoqaana  times  did  me  moody,  sullen,  and  indlg. 
asot  bay  wish  himself  back  to  the  iMen  air  and  boisterous 
UBIowB  that  broke  lonely  upon  the  simple  and  soui-inWgor- 
sdag  haaats  of  hia  childhood.  How  did  he  prefer  some 
gt>ort«atogy  J  sooM  tale  of  second-^rfght ;  some  relation  of 
BoUn  Hooa's  feats ;  some  harrowing  narratire  of  buccaneer^ 
expUts,  to  all  of  Horace,  and  VirgU,  and  Homer,  that  was 
dtmed  into  his  repolBiTe  spirit  1  To  the  shock  of  this  change 


h 


Were  a  delight ;  and  if  the  freshening  sea 
Made  them  a  terror — *twas  a  pleasing  fear, 
For  I  was  as  it  were  a  child  of  thee. 
And  trusted  to  thy  billows  frur  and  near, 
And  bdd  my  hand  upon  thy  mane —  as  I  do  here. 

CLXXXV. 

My  task  is  done  S— my  song  hath  ceased — my 

theme 
Has  died  into  an  echo ;  it  is  fit 
The  spell  should  break  of  this  protracted  dream. 
The  torch  shall  be  extinguish'd  which  hath  lit 
My  midnight  lamp — and  what  is  writ,  is  writ, — 
Would  it  were  worthier  I  but  I  am  not  now 
That  which  I  have  been— and  my  visions  flit 
Less  palpably  before  me — and  the  glow 
Which  in  my  spirit  dwelt  is  fluttering,  &int,  and  low. 

CLXXXVL 
Farewell  I  a  word  that  must  be,  and  hath  been  — 
A  sound  which  makes  us  linger; — yet — fiirewelll 
Te  I  who  have  traced  the  Pilgrim  to  the  scene 
Which  is  his  last,  if  in  your  memories  dwell 
A  thought  which  once  was  his,  if  on  ye  swell 
A  single  recollection,  not  in  vahi 
He  wore  his  sandal-shoon,  and  scallop-shell ; 
Farewell  I  with  Aim  alone  may  rest  the  pain. 
If  such  there  were — with  you,  the  moral  of  his  stialn  I 

is,  I  suspect,  to  be  traced  much  of  the  eccentricity  of  Lortt 
Byron's  fbture  life.  This  fourth  Canto  is  the  firuit  of  a  mind 
which  had  stored  Itself  with  great  care  and  toll,  and  had  di- 
gested with  profound  reflection  and  intense  rigour  what  it 
had  learned :  the  sentiments  are  not  such  as  lie  on  the  surface, 
but  could  only  be  awakened  bv  long  meditation.  Whoever 
reads  it,  and  is  not  impressed  with  the  mai^  graod  rirtues  as 
well  as  gigantic  powers  of  the  mind  that  wrote  it,  seems  to 
me  to  afford  a  proof  botli  of  insensibility  of  heart,  and  great 
stupidity  of  intellect"  —  S»  B.  BaYDOBS.] 

>  C^  It  was  a  thought  worthy  of  the  great  spirit  of  Bvron. 
after  cxhibitins  to  us  his  FOgrlm  amidst  all  the  most  striking 
scenes  of  earthly  grandeur  and  earthly  decay, — after  teachins 
us,  like  him,  to  sicken  over  the  mutability,  and  vanity,  and 
emptiness  of  human  greatness,  to  conduct  him  and  us  at  last 
to  the  borders  of  **  the  Great  Deepi"  It  is  there  that  we  may 
perceive  an  image  of  the  awful  and  unchangeable  abyss  of 
eternity,  into  whose  bosom  so  much  has  sunk,  and  all  shall 
one  day  sink,  —  of  that  eternity  wherein  the  scorn  and  the 
contempt  of  man,  and  the  melancholy  of  great,  and  the  fretting 
of  little  minds,  shall  be  at  rest  for  ever.  No  one,  but  a  true 
poet  of  man  and  of  nature,  would  have  dared  to  fhune  such  a 
tennlnation  for  such  a  Pilgrimage.  The  inuMe  of  the  wan. 
derer  may  well  be  associated,  for  a  time,  with  the  rock  of 
Calpe,  the  shattered  temples  of  Athens,  or  the  girantic  frag- 
ments of  Rome ;  but  when  we  wish  to  think  of  tliis  dark 
personification  as  of  a  thing  which  is,  where  can  we  so  well 
imagine  him  to  hare  his  dally  haunt  as  by  the  roaring  of  the 
waves  ?  It  was  thus  that  Homer  represented  Achilles  in  his 
moments  of  unaorem^le  and  inconsolable  grief  for  the  loss 
of  Patroclus.  It  was  thus  he  chose  to  depict  the  paternal 
despair  of  Chriseus — 

Bii  y  ii»i^  wmfk  a^nm  wOaifkaitCm^  ^mXA^wnf.- 

-.Wilson.] 
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Zfit  iBiaont; 


A  FRAGMENT  OF  A  TURKISH  TALE.» 


**  One  (ktal  remembrance  —  one  lorrow  that  throws 
Its  bleii:  shade  alike  o'er  our  Joys  and  our  woes  — 
To  which  Life  nothing  darker  nor  brighter  can  bring. 
For  which  joy  hath  no  balm  —  and  affliction  no  sting/* 

MOOBB. 
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BYRON. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

Thb  tale  which  these  diqointed  fragments  present. 
Is  founded  upon  circumstances  now  less  common  in 
the  East  than  formerly ;  either  because  the  ladies 
are  more  circumspect  than  in  the  '*  olden  time,**  or 
because  the  Christians  have  better  fortune,  or  less 
enterprise.  The  story,  when  entire,  contdned  the 
adventures  of  a  female  slave,  who  was  thrown,  in 
the  Mussulman  manner,  into  the  sea  for  Infidelity, 
and  avenged  by  a  young  Venetian,  her  lover,  at  the 
time  the  Seven  Islands  were  possessed  by  the  Re- 
public of  Venice,  and  soon  after  the  Amauts  were 
beaten  back  flrom  the  Morea,  which  they  had  ravaged 
for  some  time  subsequent  to  the  Russian  invasion. 
The  desertion  of  the  Maxnotes,  on  being  refused  the 
plunder  of  Misitra,  led  to  the  abandonment  of  that 
enterprise,  and  to  the  desolation  of  the  Morea, 
during  which  the  cruelty  exercised  on  all  sides  was 
unparalleled  even  tn  the  annals  of  the  faithful.  * 

1  rThe  **  Giaour**  was  published  in  May  1813.  and  abun- 
dantly sustained  the  Impression  created  by  the  two  first  cantos 
of  Chllde  Harold.  It  Is  obrious  that  in  this,  the  first  of  his 
romantic  narratiTes,  Lord  Byron's  Tersiflcation  reflects  the 
■dmiratioD  he  alwaVs  aTowed  for  Mr.  Coleridge's  **  Christ. 
abeU"  — the  Irregular  rhythm  of  which  had  already  been 
adopted  in  the  "  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrd.**  The  fragmentary 
style  of  the  composition  wu  suggested  by  the  then  new 
and  popular  **  Columbus  *'  of  Mr.  Rogers.  As  to  the  subject, 
it  was  not  merely  by  recent  trarel  that  the  author  had  fami- 
liarised himself  with  TurkUh  history.  **  Old  Knolles,'*  he 
said  at  BCissolonghi,  a  few  weeks  before  his  death,  **  was  one 
of  the  first  books  that  gare  me  pleasure  when  a  child  i  and  I 
believe  It  had  much  mfluence  on  my  fhture  wishes  to  risit 
the  Lerant,  and  gave,  perhaps,  the  oriental  colouring  which 
is  obserred  in  mr  poetry.'*  in  the  margin  of  his  copy  of 
Mr.  D'lsraeli's  Essay  on  the  Literary  Character,  we  find 
the  following  note:—**  Knolles,  Cantemir,  De  Tott,  Lady 
M.  W.  Monti^e,  Hawkins's  translation  fkom  Mignot's  History 
of  the  Turks,  the  Arabian  Nights  —  all  traTels  or  histories, 
or  books  upon  the  Bast,  I  could  meet  with,  I  had  read,  as 
wdl  as  Rkfiutt,  before  I  was  ten  peon  okL""} 

*  [An  erent.  In  which  Lord  Byron  was  personally  con- 
eerned,  undoubtedly  supplied  the  groundwork  of  this  tale ; 
but  for  the  story,  so  circumstantially  put  forth,  of  his  having 
himself  been  the  lorer  of  this  female  slave,  there  is  no  found- 
The  girl  whose  life  the  poet  saved  at  Athens  was  not. 


Wbt  (Sfiaour* 


No  breath  of  air  to  break  the  wave 

That  rolls  below  the  Athenian's  grave, 

That  tomb)  which,  gleaming  o*er  the  cliff. 

First  greets  the  homeward-veering  skiff, 

High  o*er  the  land  he  saved  in  vain ; 

When  shall  such  hero  live  again  ? 
•  •  •  •  • 

Fair  clime  *  I  where  every  season  smiles 
Benignant  o'er  those  blessed  isles. 
Which,  seen  tnm  &r  Colonna's  height. 
Make  glad  the  heart  that  hails  the  sight. 
And  lend  to  loneliness  delight 
There  mildly  dimpling,  Ocean's  cheek 
Reflects  the  tints  of  many  a  peak 
Caught  by  the  laughing  tides  that  lave 
These  Edens  of  the  eastern  wave : 


we  are  assured  by  Sir  John  Hobhousejan  object  of  his  Lord. 
ship's  attachment,  but  of  that  of  his  Turkish  servant.  For 
the  Marquis  of  Sligo's  account  of  the  allkir,  see  Moore's 
Notices.! 


upon  the  tomb  of  Themistodes,  which  have  a  turn  of  elegant 
and  pathetic  simplicity  in  them,  that  deserves  a  better  trana> 
lation  than  I  can  give :  — 

*  By  the  sea's  margin,  on  the  watery  strand, 
Tjif  monument,  Themistodes,  shall  stand : 
Bv  this  directed  to  thy  native  shore, 
The  merchant  shall  convey  his  fkvlghted  store ; 
And  when  our  fleets  are  summoned  to  the  fight, 
Athens  shall  conquer  with  thy  tomb  in  sight.'  *'j 

*  [•*  Of  the  beautUbl  fiow  of  Byron's  fancy,**  says  Moore, 
"when  its  sources  were  once  opened  on  anv  subject,  the 
Giaour  aflbrds  one  of  the  most  remarkable  instances :  this 
poem  having  accumulated  under  his  hand,  both  in  printing 
anilthrough  successive  editions,  till  fVom  four  hundred  lines, 
of  which  it  consisted  in  its  first  copy,  it  at  present  amounts 
to  fourteen  hundred.  The  plan,  indeed,  which  he  had  adopted, 
of  a  series  of  fragments,  —  a  set  of  *  orient  pearls  at  random 
strung'  — left  him  free  to  introduce,  without  reference  to 
more  than  the  general  complexion  of  his  story,  whatever  isn- 
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lud  if  at  times  a  tnoudent  breeae 
Bnak  the  bhw  cryital  of  the  seas. 
Or  sweep  one  bloasom  fttini  the  treesy 
How  wdoome  is  each  gentle  air 
That  wakes  and  wafts  the  odoon  there  I 
For  there — the  Hose  o'er  cng  or  vale, 
Sultana  of  the  Nightingale,  > 
The  maid  ihr  whom  his  melody, 
ffis  thousand  songs  are  heard  on  high, 
BlocBns  blushing  to  her  lover's  tale : 
His  queen,  the  garden  queen,  his  Bose, 
Unbent  by  wfaids,  unchill*d  by  snows. 
Far  from  the  winters  of  the  west. 
By  every  breese  and  season  Uest, 
Beturns  the  sweets  by  nature  given 
In  softest  incense  \»ck  to  heaven ; 
And  grateful  yields  that  smiling  sky 
Her  fidrest  hue  and  ftagrant  sigh. 
And  many  a  summer  flower  is  there. 
And  many  a  shade  that  love  might  share. 
And  many  a  grotto^  meant  for  rest. 
That  holds  the  pirate  for  a  guest ; 
Whose  bark  in  sheltering  cove  below 
Lurks  tor  the  passing  peaceful  prow, 
TOI  the  gay  mariner's  guitar  2 
Is  heard,  and  seen  the  evening  star ; 
Then  stealing  with  the  muffled  oar. 
Far  shaded  by  the  rocky  shore. 
Bosh  the  night^prowlers  on  the  prey, 
And  turn  to  groans  his  roundelay. 
Strange — that  where  Nature  loved  to  trace, 
As  if  for  Oods,  a  dwelling  pUu^ 
And  every  charm  and  grace  hath  mix*d 
Within  the  paradise  she  flx*d. 
There  man,  enamour*d  of  distress, 
Sbould  mar  It  into  wilderness. 
And  trample,  brute-like,  o*er  each  flower 
That  tasks  not  one  laborious  hour ; 
Kor  daims  the  culture  of  his  hand 
To  bkxim  along  the  fkiry  land. 


oc  inuget  his  fuacf,  in  its  ezconioiu,  oould  oollflct ; 
ud,  hov  little  fettered  he  was  by  any  ngud  to  eoiuiection 
ia  chcM  addttioDS,  appears  from  a  note  which  accompanied 
fab  own  copy  of  this  paragraph,  in  which  he  layi,  —  *  1  have 
not  yet  txed  the  place  of  ioaotion  for  the  following  lines,  bat 
vfll,  when  I  lae  you — as  I  hare  no  copy.*  Even  into  this 
new  paaswe,  rich  as  it  was  at  first,  his  fancy  afterwards  ponred 
a  fresh  iororion." —  The  value  of  these  after-touches  of  the 
aaMer  may  be  appreciated  by  comparing  tlie  following  verses, 
from  his  original  draft  of  this  paragraph,  with  the  form  wliich 
they 


**  Fair  clime !  where  eeaadeu  summer  smiles. 
Benignant  o*er  those  blessed  isles. 
Which,  seen  from  fkr  Colonna's  height. 
Make  glad  the  heart  that  hails  the  sight. 
And  gwe  to  loneliness  ddight 
There  akirne  ike  brigki  abode*  fe  teek^ 
Uke  dimtptu  upon  Oeeam*a  ekeek. 
So  twtilimg  romnd  the  voter »  kne 
These  Edens  of  Uie  eastern  wave. 
Or  iC  at  tfanes,  the  transient  breeie 
Break  the  $mooik  crystal  of  the  seas. 
Or  bruMk  one  blossom  from  the  trees. 
How  graitfml  \m  the  gentle  air 
That  waves  and  wafts  yhtfragronce  there.** 

The  whole  of  this  passage,  from  line  7.  down  to  line  167., 
'  Who  heard  it  first  had  cause  to  grieve/*  was  not  in  the  Ihst 


*  The  attaduaent  of  the  niriitingale  to  the  rose  is  a  welL 

vtt  Persian  bble.    If  I  mistake  not,  the  *•  Balbul  of  a 

thAosaad  tales  **  is  one  of  his  u>peUations.  [Thus,  Mesihi,  as 

by  Sir  WiUiam  Jones  :—  ^ 

**  Cona.  charming  maid  I  and  hear  thy  poet  sing, 
TtayacU  the  roae,  and  he  the  bird  oTspring  : 
Lore  bids  him  sine,  and  Love  will  be  obey'd. 
Be  gay :  too  soon  die  flowers  of  spring  wiU  1iide.*'3 


But  Springs  as  to  preclude  his  care. 

And  sweetly  woos  him  ^- but  to  spxtt  I 

Strange — that  where  all  Is  peace  beside. 

There  passion  riots  in  her  pride. 

And  lust  and  rapine  wUdly  reign 

To  darken  o*er  the  ftir  domain. 

It  is  as  though  the  flends  prevail'd 

Against  the  seraphs  they  aasall'd 

And,  flx'd  on  heavenly  thrones,  should  dwell 

The  freed  inheritors  of  hell ; 

So  soft  the  scene,  so  form*d  for  Joy, 

So  curst  the  tyrants  that  destroy  I 


He  who  hath  bent  him  o*er  the  dead^ 

Ere  the  flrst  day  of  death  is  fled. 

The  flrst  dark  day  of  nothingness. 

The  last  of  danger  and  distress, 

(Before  Decay's  efficlng  flngers 

Have  swept  the  lines  where  beauty  lingers,) 

And  mark*d  the  mild  angelic  air. 

The  rapture  of  repose  that's  there, ^ 

The  flx'd  yet  tender  traits  that  streak 

The  langour  of  the  placid  cheek. 

And — but  for  that  sad  shrouded  eye. 
That  flres  not,  wins  not,  weeps  no^  now, 
And  but  for  that  chiU,  changeless  brow. 

Where  cold  Obstruction's  q^iathy  & 

Appals  the  gazing  mourner's  heart, 

As  if  to  him  it  oould  Impart 

The  doom  he  dreads,  yet  dwells  upon ; 

Yes,  but  for  these  and  these  alone. 

Some  moments,  ay,  one  treacherous  hour, 

He  still  might  doubt  the  tyrant's  power; 

So  fisir,  so  calm,  so  softly  seal'd. 

The  flrst,  last  look  by  death  reveal'd  1^ 

Such  Is  the  aspect  of  this  shore ; 

'T  is  Greece,  but  living  Greece  no  more  1 7 

So  coldly  sweet,  so  deadly  lUr, 

We  start,  for  soul  is  wanting  there. 

*  The  guitar  Is  the  constant  amusement  of  the  Gredc  sailor 
by  night :  with  a  steady  fair  wind,  and  during  a  calm,  it  is 
accompanied  always  by  the  voice,  and  often  by  dandng. 

>  [If  once  the  public  notice  is  drawn  to  a  poet,  the  talents 
he  exliiblts  on  a  nearer  view,  the  weight  Ms  mind  carries 
with  it  in  Ids  every-day  intercourse,  somehow  or  other,  are 
reflected  around  on  his  compositions,  and  co-operate  infflving 
a  collateral  force  to  their  impression  on  the  public  lx>  this 
we  must  assign  some  part  of  the  Impression  made  by  the 
**  Giaour.*'  The  thirty-five  Unes  bednnlng  *'  He  who  hath 
bent  hhn  o*er  the  dead^'  are  so  beautuUl,  so  original,  and  so 
utterly  beyond  the  reach  of  any  one  whose  poetical  genius 
was  not  very  decided,  and  very  rich,  that  they  alone,  under 
the  circumstances  explained,  were  sufficient  to  secure  cel»> 
brity  to  this  poem.  —  Sia  B.  BaTDoas  J 

<  C"  And  markM  the  almost  dreaming  air 

Which  speaks  the  sweet  repose  Uiat's  there.'*— MS.] 

>  **  Ay,  but  to  die  and  go  we  know  not  where, 

To  lye  hi  cold  obstruction  ?  " — 

Measure  for  Measure,  act  liL  sc.  & 

<  I  trust  that  few  of  my  readers  have  ever  had  an  oppor. 
tunltv  of  witnessing  what  is  here  attempted  in  description ; 
but  those  who  have  will  probably  retain  a  painful  remem- 
brance of  that  singular  beauty  which  pervades,  with  few 
exceptions,  the  features  of  the  ooad,  a  few  hours,  and  but  for 
a  few  hours,  after  **  the  spirit  is  not  there."  It  is  to  be 
remarked  in  cases  of  violent  death  by  gun.shot  wounds,  the' 
expression  is  always  that  of  languor,  whatever  the  natural 
efiergy'of  the  suflferert  character  :  but  in  death  ttom  a  stab 
the  countenance  preserves  its  traits  of  feeling  or  ferod^,  and 
the  mind  its  bias,  to  the  last. 

7  [In  Dallaway's  Constantinople,  a  book  which  Lord  Byron 
is  no(  unlikely  to  have  consultecl,  I  find  a  passage  quoted  from 
GQlies's  History  of  Greece,  which  contains,  perhaps,  the  first 
seed  of  the  thmight  thus  expanded  into  full  perfectioo  Itf 
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Hen  Is  the  loveUness  in  death. 
That  parts  not  quite  with  parting  breath ; 
But  beauty  with  that  fearfbl  bloom. 
That  hue  which  haunts  It  to  the  tomb, 
Expression's  last  receding  ray, 
A  gilded  halo  hovering  round  decay, 
The  farewell  beam  of  Feeling  past  away  I 
Spark  of  that  flame,  perchance  of  heavenly  birth. 
Which  gleams,  but  warms  no  more  its  cherlsh*d  earth ! ' 

Clime  of  the  unforgotten  brave  I  < 
Whose  land  firom  plain  to  mountain-cave 
Was  Freedom's  home  or  Glory's  grave  I 
Shrine  of  the  mighty !  can  it  be. 
That  this  is  all  remains  of  thee  ? 
Approach,  thou  craven  crouching  slave : 

Say,  is  not  this  Thermopyls  ? 
These  waters  blue  that  round  you  lave. 

Oh  servile  offspring  of  the  firee — 
Pronounce  what  sea,  what  shore  is  this  ? 
The  gulf,  the  rock  of  Salamis  I 
These  scenes,  their  story  not  unimown. 
Arise,  and  make  again  your  own ; 
Snatch  from  the  ashes  of  your  sires 
The  embers  of  their  former  flres ; 
And  he  who  in  the  strife  expires 
Will  add  to  theirs  a  name  of  fear 
That  Tyranny  shall  quake  to  hear. 
And  leave  his  sons  a  hope,  a  fame. 
They  too  will  rather  die  than  shame  : 
For  Freedom's  battle  once  begun, 
Bequeath'd  by  bleeding  Sire  to  Son, 
Though  bal&ed  oft  is  ever  won. 
Bear  witness,  Greece,  thy  living  page. 
Attest  it  many  a  deathless  age  ! 
While  kings,  in  dusty  darkness  hid. 
Have  left  a  nameless  pyramid. 
Thy  heroes,  though  the  general  doom 
Hath  swept  the  column  fh>m  their  tomb, 
A  mightier  monument  command, 
The  mountains  of  their  native  Lmd ! 
There  points  thy  Muse  to  stranger's  eye 
The  graves  of  those  that  cannot  die ! 
*T  were  long  to  tell,  and  sad  to  trace. 
Each  step  firom  splendour  to  disgrace ; 
Enough — no  foreign  foe  could  quell 
Thy  soul,  till  fix>m  itself  it  fell ; 
Yes  I  Self-abasement  paved  the  way 
To  villain-bonds  and  despot  sway. 

What  can  he  tell  who  treads  thy  shore? 

No  legend  of  thine  olden  time. 
No  theme  on  which  the  muse  might  soar 
High  as  thine  own  in  days  of  yore, 

genius  :— **Tbe  present  lUte  of  Greece  compared  to  the 
ancient,  is  the  silent  obacurity  of  the  grare  contrasted  with 
the  TlTid  lustre  of  active  life."  —  Mookk.] 

>  [There  Is  failhilte  lieauty  and  effect,  though  of  a  pahiful 
and  almost  oppressiTe  character,  in  this  extraordinanr  pas- 
sage ;  in  which  the  author  has  illustrated  the  bcautiuu,  but 
s^I  and  melancholy  aipect  lof  the  once  busy  and  glorious 
shores  of  Greece,  by  an  Image  more  true,  more  moumfiil, 
and  more  exquisitely  finished,  than  any  that  we  can  recollect 
in  the  whole  compass  of  poetry.  —  JtrPBiY.3 

*  rFrom  this  line  to  the  conclusion  of  the  paragraph,  the 
1fS.ls  written  In  a  hurried  and  almost  illegible  hand,  as  if 
these  splendid  lines  had  been  poured  forth  in  one  continuous 
burst  of  poetic  feeling,  which  would  hardly  allow  time  for  the 
band  to  follow  the  rapid  flow  of  the  imagination.] 

*  Athens  is  the  property  of  the  Kislar  Aga  (the  slare  of  the 
seraglio  and  guardUan  of  the  women),  who  appoints  the  Way* 
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When  man  was  worthy  of  thy  clime. 
The  hearts  within  thy  valleys  bred. 
The  fiery  souls  that  might  have  led 

Thy  sons  to  deeds  sublime. 
Now  crawl  from,  cradle  to  the  grave. 
Slaves — nay,  the  bondsmen  of  a  slave, ' 

And  callous,  save  to  crime  ; 

Stain'd  with  each  evil  that  pollutes 

Mankind,  where  least  above  the  brutes ; 

Without  even  savage  virtue  blest. 

Without  one  free  or  valiant  breast 

Still  to  the  neighbouring  ports  they  waft 

Proverbial  wiles,  and  ancient  craft ; 

In  this  the  subtle  Greek  is  found. 

For  this,  and  this  alone,  renown'd. 

In  vain  might  Liberty  invoke 

The  spirit  to  its  bondage  broke. 

Or  raise  the  neck  that  courts  the  yoke : 

No  more  her  sorrows  I  bewail, 

Tet  this  will  be  a  moumftil  taJe, 

And  they  who  listen  may  believe. 

Who  heard  it  first  had  cause  to  grieve. 
•  •  •  •  • 

Far,  dark,  along  the  blue  sea  glancing. 
The  shadows  of  the  rocks  advancing 
Start  on  the  fisher's  eye  like  boat 
Of  island-pirate  or  Mainote ; 
And  fearfUl  for  his  light  caique. 
He  shuns  the  near  but  doubtftil  creek : 
Though  worn  and  weary  with  his  toil, 
And  cuml)er'd  with  his  scaly  spoil. 
Slowly,  yet  strongly,  plies  the  oar. 
Till  Port  Leone's  safer  shore 
I^peives  him  by  the  lovely  light 
That  best  becomes  an  Eastern  night 


Who  thundering  comes  on  blackest  steed,  ^ 
With  slacken'd  bit  and  hoof  of  speed  ? 
Beneath  the  clattering  iron's  sound 
The  cavem'd  echoes  wake  around 
In  lash  for  lash,  and  bound  for  bound ; 
The  foam  that  streaks  the  courser's  side 
Seems  gather'd  from  the  ocean-tide: 
Though  weary  waves  are  sunk  to  rest. 
There's  none  within  his  rider's  breast; 
And  though  to-morrow's  tempest  lower, 
'Tis  calmer  than  thy  heart,  young  Giaour !  > 
I  know  thee  not,  I  loathe  thy  race, 
But  in  thy  lineaments  I  trace 
^Yhat  time  shall  strengthen,  not  efface : 
Though  young  and  pale,  that  sallow  finont 
Is  sc^ed  by  fiery  passion's  brunt ; 

wode.    A  pander  and  eunuch — these  are  not  polite.  y«t  true 
appellations  —  now  governs  the  governor  of  Athena  I 

*  [The  reciter  of  the  tale  is  a  TurUsh  fisherman,  who  has 
been  employed  during  the  day  in  the  gulf  of  JEgina,  and  in 
the  erening,  apprehensiTe  of  the  Mainote  pirates  who  infest 
tlie  coast  of  Attica,  lands  with  his  boat  on  the  harbour  of 
Port  Leone,  the  ancient  Pincus.  He  becomes  the  eye-vltnees 
of  nearly  all  the  incidents  in  the  story,  and  In  one  of  them  is 
a  principal  agent  It  is  to  his  feelings,  and  particularly  to 
his  religion!  prejudices,  that  we  are  inddited  for  some  of  the 
meet  forcible  and  splendid  parts  of  the  poem.  —  G«oaoc 

*  [In  Dr.  Clarke's  Trarels,  this  word,  which  means  InMel, 
is  always  written  according  to  its  English  proaundatioti, 
Ljowr.  Ijat^  Byron  adopted  the  Italian  spelling  usual 
the  Franks  of  the  Levant.] 
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TboQgli  bent  on  euih  thine  evil  eye, 
As  meteor-like  thou  gUdest  bj, 
Bight  wcU  I  Tiew  and  deem  thee  one 
Whom  Othman*k  ions  should  sUy  or  shun. 

On— OQ  he  huten*d,  and  he  drew 
If 7  gaae  of  wonder  as  he  flew : 
Though  like  a  demon  of  the  night 
He  pMi'd,  and  vanish'd  ftom  my  sight. 
His  ttpect  and  his  air  impress'd 
A  tnmhled  memory  on  my  breast. 
And  long  upon  my  startled  ear 
Bxmg  his  dark  courser's  hoofs  of  fear. 
He  spun  hie  steed ;  he  nears  the  steex». 
That,  Jotting,  shadows  o'er  the  deep ; 
He  winds  around ;  he  hurries  by ; 
The  rock  relieves  him  fhxn  mine  eye ; 
For  wen  I  ween  unwelcome  he 
Whoae  glance  is  flx'd  on  those  that  ilee ; 
And  not  a  stkr  but  shines  too  bright 
On  hira  who  takes  such  timeless  flight 
He  wound  along ;  but  ere  he  pass'd 
One  ^anoe  he  tnatch*d,  as  if  his  last, 
A  moment  check'd  his  wheeling  steed, 
A  moment  breathed  him  fh>m  his  speed, 
A  moment  on  his  stirrup  stood — 
Why  looks  he  o'er  the  olive  wood  ? 
The  crescent  gUmmers  on  the  hili 
The  Moeque's  high  lamps  are  quivering  still : 
Though  too  remote  for  sound  to  wake 
In  echoes  of  the  fin-  tophaike, ' 
The  flashes  of  each  joyous  peal 
Are  seen  to  prove  the  Moslem's  seal. 
To-night,  set  Rhamazani's  sun ; 
To-night,  the  Bairam  feast's  b^:un ; 
To-night — but  who  and  what  art  thou  ^ 

Of  fsreign  garb  and  fnrfiil  brow  ? 
And  what  are  these  to  thine  or  thee, 
That  thou  should'st  either  pause  or  flee  ? 

He  stood — some  dread  was  on  his  face. 
Soon  Hatred  settled  In  its  place : 
It  rose  not  with  the  reddening  flush 
Of  tnnalent  Anger's  hasty  blush, « 
But  pale  as  marble  o'er  the  tomb, 
WhflM  ghastly  whiteness  aids  its  gloom. 

'  **  Tbphalke,**  musket.  — The  Bairam  Is  announced  by 
ibe  canaoai  at  foaaet ;  the  iUamtnatlon  of  tlie  Moaoue««  and 
ilM  litBc  of  all  kinds  of  fmall  arms,  loaded  with  Ao/A  pn>- 
Bttonilaf  ' 


the  night. 

'  P*  JXaaavbloah.**— «  Vorliastp,  all  the  editioni  till  the 
tWRh  rwd  **  dmrkentng  \AyuhX  On  the  back  or  a  copy  of 
the  dercDth,  Lord  Byron  has^tten,  *'  Why  did  not  the 
prlaCcr  attend  to  the  toUtaiT  correction  so  repeatedly  made  ? 
I  have  no  oopyof  tUt,  aodiMilreto  have  none  till  my  request 
b  eompUed  «ith.**3 
>  C«  Then  torned  it  swiftly  to  bis  blade. 

As  lood  bis  raven  charger  nelgh'd.'*  —  MS.  J 

*  Jenved,  or  Djerrid,  a  Mnnted  Turkish  javelin,  whldi  is 
daft>^  froaa  horseback  with  preat  force  and  precision.  It  is 
afimNSfiteeserGiseoftbe  Ifttssulraans;  but  I  know  not  if  it 
em  be  called  «  momkf  one,  staice  the  most  expert  in  the  art 
are  tte  Black  Boniacns  of  Oonstantinople.  I  think,  next  to 
cfaean,  a  Mwmlmifc  at  Smyrna  was  the  most  skilful  that  eame 
vtihia  ny  ohaervatloo. 

*  CBeery  gastuie  of  the  tmpetuoos  horseman  is  AiIl  of 
soxte^  and  passloa.  In  the  midst  of  his  carew,  whilst  in 
fall  view  of  the  astonished  spectator,  he  suddenly  checks  his 
•trad,  and  rlsta«  on  his  stirrup,  surveys,  with  a  look  of  agonls. 
faV  lapabcBM.  the  distant  city  illuminated  for  the  feast  of 
Bairam ;  then  pale  with  anger,  raises  his  arm  as  If  in  menace 
of  aa  taivfsUile  enemy;  but  awakened  from  his  trance  of 

by  the  neighing  of  his  charger,  again  hurries  forward, 
,<— GKoaoa  Elus.j 


His  brow  WIS  bent,  his  eye  was  glased  \ 

He  raised  his  arm,  and  flercely  raised. 

And  sternly  shook  his  hand  on  high, 

AS  doubting  to  return  or  fly ; 

Impatient  of  his  flight  delay'd. 

Here  loud  his  raven  chaiger  neigh'd— 

Down  glanced  that  hand,  and  grasp'd  his  blade ;  > 

That  sound  had  burst  his  waking  dream. 

As  Slumber  starts  at  owlet's  scream. 

The  spur  hath  lanced  his  courser's  sides ; 

Away,  away,  for  life  he  rides : 

Swift  as  the  hurl'd  on  high  jerreed^ 

Springs  to  the  touch  his  startled  steed ; 

llie  rock  is  doubled,  and  the  shore 

Shakes  with  the  clattering  tramp  no  more ; 

The  crag  is  won,  no  more  is  seen 

His  Christian  crest  and  haughty  mien.  * 

'Twas  but  an  instant  he  restrain'd 

That  flery  barb  so  sternly  rein'd ;  ^ 

*T  was  but  a  moment  that  he  stood. 

Then  sped  as  If  by  death  pursued : 

But  in  that  instant  o'er  his  soul 

Winters  of  Memory  seem'd  to  roll. 

And  gather  in  that  drop  of  time 

A  life  of  pain,  an  age  of  crime. 

O'er  him  who  loves,  or  hates,  or  fears, 

Such  moment  pours  the  grief  of  years : 

What  felt  he  then,  at  once  opprest 

By  all  that  most  distracts  the  breast  ? 

That  pause,  which  ponder'd  o'er  his  fkte, 

Oh,  who  its  dreary  length  shall  date  ! 

Though  in  Time's  record  nearly  nought. 

It  was  Eternity  to  Thought  I 

For  infinite  as  boundless  space 

The  thought  that  Conscience  must  embrace. 

Which  in  itself  can  comprehend 

Woe  without  name,  or  hope,  or  end. 


The  hour  is  past,  the  Giaour  is  gone  -, 
And  did  he  fly  or  fall  alone  ?  7 
Woe  to  that  hour  he  came  or  went ! 
The  curse  Ibr  Hassan's  sin  was  sent 
To  turn  a  palace  to  a  tomb : 
He  came,  he  went,  like  the  Simoom,* 
That  harbinger  of  fate  and  gloom, 

*  [**  'Twas  but  an  instant,  though  so  lonfr 

When  thus  dilated  in  my  song.*'—  MS.] 

7  [M  But  neither  fled  nor  fell  alone."— MS.3 

*  The  blast  of  the  desert,  Cstal  to  every  thtog  living,  and 
often  alluded  to  In  eastern  poetry. —Q  Abyssinian  Bruce  gives, 
perhaps,  the  liveliest  account  of  the  appearance  and  eflbcts  of 
the  suflbcatlne  blast  of  the  Desert:  —**  At  eleven  o'clock," 
he  says,  **  while  we  contemplated  with  great  pleasure  the 
rugged  top  of  Chlggre,  to  which  we  were  fast  approaching, 
and  where  we  were  to  solace  ourselves  with  plentv  of  good 
water,  Idrls,  our  niide,  cried  out  with  a  loud  voice,  *  Fall 
upon  your  faces,  for  here  is  the  simoom.*  I  taw  tmm  the 
south-east  a  base  oome,  in  colour  like  the  purple  part  of  the 
rainbow,  hut  not  so  compressed  or  thick.  It  did  not  occupy 
twenty  jrards  In  hreadth.  and  was  about  twelve  feet  high  from 
the  ground.  It  was  a  kind  of  blush  upon  the  air,  and  it 
moved  very  rapidly ;  for  I  scarce  could  turn  to  fall  upon  the 
ground,  with  my  heed  to  the  northward,  when  I  felt  the  beat 
of  its  current  plainly  upon  my  face.  We  all  lay  flat  on  the 
ground  as  if  dead,  till  Idrls  told  us  it  was  blown  over.  The 
meteor,  or  purple  base,  which  I  saw  was,  indeed,  passed,  but 
the  light  air,  which  still  blew,  was  of  a  heat  to  threaten  suf- 
ibcation.  For  my  part,  I  found  distinctly  in  my  breast  that  I 
had  imbibed  a  part  of  It ;  nor  was  I  free  of  an  asthnutic 
sensiUion  till  I  had  been  some  months  in  Italy,  at  the  baths 
of  Poretta,  near  two  years  afterwards."  —  See  Bntce's  life 
and  Travels,  p.  470.  ecQt.  1830.] 
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Beneath  whose  irldely-irBstiiig  breath 
The  verj  qrpreu  droops  to  death  — 
Dark  tree,  still  sad  when  others*  grief  is  fled. 
The  oniy  constant  mourner  o'er  the  dead ! 

The  steed  Is  Tanlsh'd  from  the  stall ; 
Ko  serf  is  seen  in  Hassan's  hall ; 
The  lonelr  Spider's  thin  gray  pall 
Waves  slowly  widening  o'er  the  wall ;  ^ 
The  Bat  builds  in  his  Haram  bower, 
And  in  the  fortress  of  his  power 
The  Owl  usurps  the  beacon-tower ; 
The  wild-dog  howls  o'er  the  fountain's  brim. 
With  baffled  thirst,  and  fiunine,  grim ;« 
For  the  stream  has  shrunk  from  its  marble  bed. 
Where  the  weeds  and  the  desolate  dust  are  spread. 
T  was  sweet  of  yore  to  see  it  play 
And  chase  the  sultriness  of  day, 
As  springing  high  the  silver  dew 
In  whirls  fkntastically  flew, 
And  flung  luxtulous  coolness  round 
The  air,  and  verdure  o'er  the  ground. 
'T  was  sweet,  when  cloudless  stars  were  bright, 
To  view  the  wave  of  watery  light. 
And  hear  its  melody  by  night 
And  oft  had  Hassan's  Childhood  play'd 
Around  the  verge  of  that  cascade ; 
And  oft  upon  his  mother's  breast 
That  sound  had  harmonised  his  rest; 
And  oft  had  Hassan's  Touth  along 
Its  bank  been  soothed  by  Beauty's  song ; 
And  softer  seem'd  each  melting  tone 
Of  Music  mingled  with  its  own. 
But  ne'er  shall  Hassan's  Age  repose 
Along  the  brink  at  twilight's  close : 
The  stream  that  flU'd  that  ftmt  is  fled  ^ 
The  blood  that  warm'd  his  heart  is  shed  !9 
And  here  no  more  shall  human  voice 
Be  heard  to  rage,  regret,  r^oice. 
The  last  sad  note  that  swell'd  the  gale 
Was  woman's  wildest  ftmeral  wail : 
That  quench'd  In  silence,  all  is  stUI, 
But  the  lattice  that  flaps  when  the  wind  is  shrill : 
Though  raves  the  gust,  and  floods  the  rain, 
No  hand  shall  close  its  clasp  again.  * 
On  desert  sands  twere  joy  to  scan 
The  rudest  steps  of  fellow  man, 

'  ["  The  lonely  ipider'i  thin  grn  pall 

Is  curuined  on  the  tplendid  wall.'*—  MS.] 

*  [**  The  wild^log  bowls  o'er  the  fountain's  brink, 

But  ▼ainljr  tell*  his  tongue  to  drink."—  Mb. ' 

*  [*  For  thirsty  fbx  and  Jackal  gaunt 

May  vainly  for  its  waters  pant."— MS.] 

*  [This  part  of  the  narrative  not  only  contains  much  bril- 
liant and  Jiift  description,  but  is  managed  with  unusual  taste. 
The  fkberman  has,  hitherto,  related  nothing  more  than  the 
extraordinary  phenomenon  which  had  excited  his  curiosity, 
and  of  which  it  is  his  immediate  object  to  explain  the  cause 
to  his  hearers ;  but  Instead  of  proceeding  to  do  so,  he  stops 
to  Tent  his  execrations  on  the  Giaour,  to  deacribe  the  solitude 
of  Hassan's  once  luxurious  haram,  and  to  lament  the  an- 
Clmely  death  of  the  owner,  arid  of  Leila,  tosether  with  the 
cessation  of  that  hospitality  which  they  had  uniformly  ex- 
perienced. He  rcreals,  as  if  unintentionally  and  unconsciously, 
the  catastrophe  of  his  storv  ;  but  he  thus  prepares  his  apj 
to  the  sympathy  of  his  audience,  without  much 
their  suspenaeL—  Geokob  Elub.] 

*  [**  I  have  Just  recollected  an  alteration  you  mar  make  in 
the  proof.    Among  the  lines  on  Hassan's  Serai,  la  this  — 

*  Unmeet  for  solitude  to  share.* 

Kow,  to  share  implies  more  than  one,  and  Solitude  U  a  single 
ffaotlciDan ;  it  must  be  thus  — 


&■ 


So  here  the  very  voice  of  Grief 

Might  wake  an  Echo  like  reUef-^ 

At  least  'twould  say,  *<  All  are  not  gone ; 

There  lingers  Life,  tiiough  but  in  one'-^ 

For  many  a  gilded  chamber 's  there. 

Which  Solitude  might  well  forbear ;  ^ 

Within  that  dome  as  yet  Decay 

Hath  slowly  work'd  her  cankering  way— > 

But  gloom  is  gather'd  o'er  the  gate. 

Nor  there  the  Fakir's  self  will  wait ; 

Nor  there  will  wandering  Dervise  stay, 

For  bounty  cheers  not  his  delay ; 

Nor  there  will  weary  stranger  halt 

To  bless  the  sacred  «*  bread  and  salt"^ 

Alike  must  Wealth  and  Poverty 

Pass  heedless  and  unheeded  by. 

For  Courtesy  and  Pity  died 

With  Hassan  on  the  mountain  side. 

His  roof,  that  reftige  unto  men. 

Is  Desolation's  hungry  den. 

The  guest  flies  the  hall,  and  the  vassal  from  labour, 

Since  his  turban  was  cleft  by  the  infidel's  sabre  1 ' 
•  •  •  •  • 

I  hear  the  sound  of  coming  feet, 
But  not  a  voice  mine  ear  to  greet ; 
More  near — each  turban  I  can  scan. 
And  silver-sheathed  ataghan ;  * 
The  foremost  of  the  band  is  seen 
An  Emir  by  his  garb  of  green  :  * 
**  Ho  I  who  art  thou  ?  **  — »  This  low  salam  lo 
Beplies  of  Moslem  &ith  I  am." — 
*'  The  burthen  ye  so  gently  bear 
Seems  one  that  claims  your  utmost  care. 
And,  doubtless,  holds  some  precious  freight, 
yy  humble  bark  would  gladly  wait" 

*'  Thou  speakest  sooth ;  thy  skiiT  unmoor, 
And  waft  us  from  the  silent  shore ; 
Nay,  leave  the  sail  still  furl'd,  and  ply 
The  nearest  oar  that's  scatter'd  by. 
And  midway  to  those  rocks  where  sleep 
The  channel'd  waters  dark  and  deep. 
Best  from  your  task —  so  —  bravely  done, 
Our  course  has  been  right  swfftly  run ; 
Tet  t  is  the  longest  voyage,  I  trow, 
That  one  of--  •  •  • 

•  •  e  9» 

*  For  many  a  glided  chamber  'i  there, 
Which  solitude  might  well  forbear;* 
and  so  on.  Will  you  adopt  this  correction  ?  and  pray  acrept 
a  Stilton  cheese  fVom  me  for  your  trouble.  —  P.  S.  1  leare 
this  to  your  discretion  :  If  any  body  thinks  the  old  line  a  good 
one,  or  the  cheese  «  bad  one,  don't  accept  of  dther.**- .fl^rMs 
LtUfrs,  Stilton,  Oct.  3.  1813.] 

•  To  partake  of  food,  to  break  bread  and  salt  with  your 
host,  ensures  the  safety  of  the  guest :  eren  though  an  cneuy, 
his  person  from  that  moment  is  Mcred. 

7  I  need  hardly  observe,  that  Charity  and  Hospitality  are 
the  first  duties  enjoined  by  Mahomet ;  and  tn  say  truth,  rery 
generally  practised  by  his  disciples.  The  first  pralac  that 
can  be  bestowed  on  a  chief,  la  a  panegyric  on  hb  bounty  ;  Uw 
next,  on  his  Talour. 

>  The  ataghan,  a  long  dagger  worn  with  plttoli  In  the  belt. 
In  a  metal  scabbard,  generally  of  alWerj  and,  among  the 
wealthier,  silt,  or  of  gold. 

*  Green  is  the  pririleged  colour  of  the  prophet's  numerooa 

Eretended  descendants ;  with  them,  as  here,  fatth  (the  tenlly 
iheritance)  is  supposed  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  gooa 
works :  they  are  the  worst  of  a  very  indlflHmt  brood. 
10  M  Salam  aleikoum  I  alHkoum  salam  1  **  peace  be  with 

Su ;  be  with  you  peace  —  the  salutation  reserved  for  tb« 
thfUl:  — to  a  Christian,  **  UrlaruU,**  a  good  loumey ;  or 
"  saban  hiresem,  saban  serula ; "  good  mom,  good  eren  ;  and 
lometimes, "  may  your  end  be  happy ;  **  are  the  usual  salutea. 
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SuBoi  St  plunged,  ind  dowly  niik» 

Tbe  cilm  vmTS  rippled  to  the  bank ; 

I  witeh*d  It  as  it  wok,  metbooght 

Some  motloa  from  Uie  ciment  caught 

BntfaT^d  it  more, —  t  wae  but  the  beam 

That  checkered  o'er  the  living  ftream : 

I  gaaed,  till  Tanlshing  from  view, 

like  Inffihig  pebble  it  withdiew; 

Still  lesB  and  Itm,  a  speck  of  white 

That  gemm'd  the  tide,  then  mock'd  the  sight ; 

And  all  its  hidden  secrets  sleep. 

Known  hot  to  Genii  of  the  deep, 

Which,  trembling  in  their  coral  caves, 

Thtj  dare  not  whisper  to  the  waves. 
•  •  •  •  • 

As  rising  on  its  purple  whig 
Tht  insect-queen  >  of  eastern  spring,    . 
(Xer  emerald  meadows  of  Kashmeer 
Invites  the  young  pursuer  near. 
And  leads  him  on  from  flower  to  flower 
A  weary  chase  and  wasted  hour, 
Then  leaves  him,  as  it  soars  on  high, 
With  panting  heart  and  tearftil  eye : 
So  Beauty  lures  the  ftill-grown  child. 
With  hue  as  bright,  and  wing  as  wild ; 
A  chase  of  idle  hopes  and  fears. 
Begun  tn  foOy,  closed  In  tears. 
If  woo,  to  equal  Uls  betray'd,* 
Woe  waits  the  insect  and  the  maid ; 
A  Hft  of  pain,  the  loss  of  peace, 
Phan  lnfknt*s  play,  and  man's  caprice : 
The  lovely  toy  so  fiercely  sought 
Hith  lost  Its  charm  by  being  caught. 
For  every  touch  that  wao'd  its  May 
Bath  brosh'd  its  brightest  hues  away,  % 

TUl  chann,  and  hue,  and  beauty  gone, 
Tls  left  to  fly  or  fUl  alone. 
With  wounded  wing»  or  bleeding  breast, 
Ah !  where  shall  either  victim  rest  7 
Cm  this  vrith  fkdcd  pinion  soar 
From  rose  to  tulip  as  before  ? 
Or  Beauty,  blighted  in  an  hour, 
nnd  joy  within  her  broken  bower? 
Bo :  gayer  insects  fluttering  by 
He'er  droop  the  wing  o'er  those  that  die. 
And  hivciier  things  have  mercy  shown 
To  every  ftiling  hut  their  own. 
And  every  woe  a  tear  can  claim 
Except  an  erring  sister's  shame. 


The  Ifind,  that  broods  o'er  guilty  vroes, 

li  like  tile  Scorpion  girt  by  flre,9 
In  dide  narrowing  as  it  glows,* 
At  flames  around  their  captive  dose, 


^  The  blim  wiugtid  butterfly  of  Kashmeer,  the  most  rue 
aid  taaotiM  of  the  tpedei. 

*  r*  If  cnfht,  to  fltfe  alike  becnqrvl.**— MS.] 

*  CMr.  DflUM  Mfi,  that  Lord  Bfron  aattir«d  blm  that  the 
pm^n^  rontalirfny  th«  daUe  of  tb«  aoorplon  wai  ImagliMd 
BMialicv.    bfanBa,tber«liDr«,  aMndtaltoth«'*|M7Cho. 

with  tooM  eiqiilritely  musical 


iaffcal  coriorft^i*  bepnntakg 

*  A  daokad  with  a  dokiiner 
In  a  vfilon  onco  I  saw ; 
It  was  an  Abjsslniao  maid,**  Ae. 

The  wbola  of  whidt,  Mr.  Coleridfe  says,  was  compoted  by 
asfasta.1 


Till  inly  search'd  by  thousand  throes, 

And  maddening  in  her  ire. 
One  sad  and  sole  relief  she  knows. 
The  sting  she  nourish'd  for  her  foes, 
Whose  venom  never  yet  was  vain, 
Gives  but  one  pang,  and  cures  all  pain, 
And  darts  into  her  desperate  brain : 
So  do  the  dark  in  soul  expire. 
Or  live  like  Scorpion  girt  by  Are ;  & 
So  writhes  the  mind  Bemorse  hath  riven,' 
Unfit  for  earth,  undoom'd  for  heaven. 
Darkness  above,  despair  beneath. 
Around  it  flame,  within  It  death ! 


Black  Hassan  from  the  Harsm  flies, 

Kor  bends  on  vroman's  form  his  eyes ; 

The  unwonted  chase  each  hour  employs, 

Yet  shares  he  not  the  hunter's  Joys. 

Not  thus  was  Hassan  wont  to  fly 

When  Leik  dwelt  in  his  Serai. 

Doth  Leila  there  no  longer  dwell  7 

That  tale  can  only  Hassan  tell : 

Strange  rumours  in  our  dty  say 

Upon  that  eve  she  fled  away 

When  Bhamasan's?  hut  sun  was  set, 

And  flashing  fhmi  each  minaret 

Millions  of  Umps  proclaim'd  the  feast 

Of  Bahram  through  the  boundless  East 

'Twas  then  she  went  as  to  the  bath. 

Which  Hassan  vainly  search'd  in  wrath ; 

For  she  wasiflown  her  master's  nge 

In  likeness  of  a  Georgian  psge. 

And  fer  beyond  the  Moslem's  power 

Had  wrong'd  him  with  the  foithleas  Giaour. 

Somewhat  of  this  had  Hassan  deem'd ; 

But  still  so  fond,  so  ftir  she  seem'd. 

Too  well  he  trusted  to  the  slave 

Whose  treachery  deserved  a  grave : 

And  on  that  eve  had  gone  to  mosque. 

And  thence  to  feast  in  his  kiosk. 

Such  is  the  tale  his  Nubians  tell, 

Who  did  not  watch  thefr  charge  too  well; 

But  others  say,  that  on  that  night. 

By  pale  Phhigari'ss  trembUng  light, 

The  Giaour  upon  hii  Jet  Uack  steed 

Was  seen,  but  seen  alone  to  speed 

With  bloody  spur  along  the  shore, 

Nor  maid  nor  page  behind  him  bore. 
•  •  •  •  • 

Her  eye's  dark  charm  twere  vain  to  tell, 
But  gase  on  that  of  the  Gaselle, 
It  will  assist  thy  fkncy  well ; 
As  large,  as  languishingly  dark. 
But  Soul  beam'd  forth  in  every  spark 

*  C"  The  gathert|W  flames  around  her  closfli**— MS.] 

*  Alluding  to  the  dubious  suldde  of  the  icorpion,  so  placed 
for  experiment  by  gem  la  philosophers.  Some  malnuin  that 
the  position  of  the  sting,  when  turned  towards  the  head.  Is 
merely  a  conmlslre  mofcment;  but  others  hare  actually 
brouf  ht  tn  the  Terdict  **  Felo  de  se.**  The  scorpions  are 
surely  interested  in  a  speedy  decision  of  the  question  {  as.  If 
once  fairly  established  as  insect  Catos,  they  will  probably  be 
allowed  to  lire  as  long  as  they  think  prop«r,  without  bemg 
martyred  for  the  sake  of  an  hypothesis. 

*  C**  So  writhes  the  mind  by  Conscience  riven.** — MS.] 

'  The  cannon  at  sunset  dese  the  Rhamasan.  Seemsf^. 
p.  $6.  note.  "  Phingari,  the  moon. 
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That  darted  from  beneath  the  lid. 

Bright  as  the  jewel  of  Oianuchid.  ^ 

Tea,  Soni,  and  should  our  prophet  say 

That  form  was  nought  but  breathing  clay, 

Bj  Alia  1 1  would  answer  nay ; 

Though  on  Al-Slrat*8<  arch  I  stood. 

Which  totters  o'er  the  fiery  flood. 

With  Paradise  within  my  view. 

And  all  his  Honrts^  beckoning  through. 

Oh  1  who  young  Leila's  glance  could  read 

And  lEeep  that  portion  of  his  creed. 

Which  saith  that  woman  is  but  dust, 

A  soulless  toy  for  tyrant's  lust  ?  ^ 

On  her  might  Muftis  gaze,  and  own 

That  through  her  eye  the  Immortal  shone ; 

On  her  fidr  cheek's  unfading  hue 

The  young  pomegranate's^  blossoms  strew 

Their  bloom  in  blushes  ever  new ; 

Her  hair  in  hyadnthine^  flow. 

When  left  to  rr>U  its  folds  below. 

As  midst  her  handmaids  in  the  hall 

She  stood  superior  to  them  all. 

Hath  swept  the  marble  where  her  feet 

Gleam'd  whiter  than  the  mountain  sleet 

Ere  from  the  cloud  that  gave  it  birth 

It  fell,  and  caught  one  stain  of  earth. 

The  cygnet  nobly  walks  the  water ; 

So  moved  on  eaith  Circassia's  daughter, 

The  loveliest  bird  of  Franguestan  1 7 

As  rears  her  crest  the  ruflied  Swan, 

And  spurns  the  wave  with  wings  of  pride. 
When  pass  the  steps  of  stranger  man 

Along  the  banks  that  bound  her  tide ; 

Thus  rose  fair  Leila's  whiter  neck :  — 

Thus  arm'd  with  beauty  would  she  check 

Intrusion's  glance,  till  Folly's  gase 

Shrunk  from  the  charms  it  meant  to  praise : 

Thus  high  and  graceful  was  her  gait ; 

Her  heart  as  tender  to  her  mate ; 

Her  mate — stem  Hassan,  who  was  he  ? 

Alas  I  that  name  was  not  for  thee ! 

•  •  •  »  • 

Stem  Haqsan  hath  a  Journey  ta'en 
With  twenty  vassals  in  his  train. 
Each  arm'd,  as  best  becomes  a  man. 
With  arquebuss  and  ataghan ; 
The  chief  before,  as  deck'd  for  war, 
Bears  in  his  belt  the  scimitar 

1  The  celebrated  fabulous  ruby  of  Sultan  Gianuchid,  the 
embelUaher  of  btakhar ;  firom  it«  splendour,  named  Scheb- 

Krag,  **  the  torch  of  night ;  *'  also  **  the  cup  of  the  sun,**  &c. 
the  first  edition.  **  Giamschid  "  was  written  as  a  word  of 
three  srUsbles  ;  so  D'Herbelot  has  it ;  but  I  am  told  Richard- 
son reduces  it  to  a  dissrllable,  and  writes  **  Jamshid."  I  have 
left  in  the  text  the  wtJiography  of  the  one  with  the  pronun. 
ciation  of  the  other.  —  [In  the  first  edition.  Lord  Byron  had 
used  this  word  as  a  trisyllable,  — **  Bright  at  the  gem  of 
Giamscbtd,**— but,  on  my  remarking  to  him,  upon  the  au- 
thority of  Bichardsoo*s  Persian  Dictionary,  that  this  was 
incorrect,  be  altered  it  to  **  Bright  as  the  rubv  of  Giamschid." 
On  seeing  this,  however,  I  wrote  to  him,  **  that,  as  the  com- 
parison or  his  heroine's  ere  to  a  ruby  might  unluckily  call  up 
the  idea  of  its  being  bloodshot,  he  had  better  change  the  line 
to  **  Bright  as  the  Jewel  of  Gianuchid  % "  which  he  accordingly 
did,  la  ttie  following  editloo.  —  Moons.] 

*  Al-Slrat,  the  bridge  of  breadth,  narrower  than  the  thread 
of  a  famished  spider,  and  sharper  than  the  edge  of  a  sword, 
over  which  the  Mussulmans  must  skate  into  Paradise,  to 
which  It  is  the  only  entrance ;  but  this  Is  not  the  worst,  the 
river  beneath  being  hell  itself,  into  which,  as  may  l>e  expected, 
the  unskilful  and  tender  of  foot  cootrive  to  tumble  with  a 
**  bcUis  descensus  ATeml,**  not  Tery  pleasing  in  prospect  to 


&. 


Stain'd  with  the  best  of  Amaut  blood* 

When  in  the  pass  the  rebels  stood, 

And  few  retum'd  to  tell  the  tale 

Of  what  befell  in  Fame's  vale. 

The  pistols  which  his  girdle  bore 

Were  those  that  once  a  pasha  wove. 

Which  still,  though  gemm'd  and  boss'd  with  gold. 

Even  robbers  tremble  to  behold. 

'Tis  said  he  goes  to  woo  a  bride 

More  true  than  her  who  left  his  side ; 

The  faithless  slave  that  broke  her  bower, 

And,  wone  than  faithless,  for  a  Giaour  ! 


The  sun's  last  rays  are  on  the  hill. 
And  sparlde  in  the  fountain  rill. 
Whose  welcome  waters,  cool  and  dear. 
Draw  blessings  ftt>m  the  mountaineer : 
Here  may  the  loitering  merchant  Greek 
Find  that  repose  'twere  vain  to  seek 
In  cities  lodged  too  near  his  lord. 
And  trembling  for  his  secret  hoard — 
Here  may  he  rest  where  none  can  see. 
In  crowds  a  slave,  in  deserts  free ; 
And  with  forbidden  wine  may  stain 
The  bowl  a  Moslem  must  not  drain. 


The  foremost  Tartar's  in  the  gap, 
Conspicuous  by  his  yellow  cap ; 
The  rest  in  lengthening  line  the  whUe 
Wind  slowly  through  the  long  defile : 
Above,  the  mountain  rears  a  peak. 
Where  vultures  whet  the  thirsty  beak. 
And  theirs  may  be  a  feast  to-night. 
Shall  tempt  them  down  ere  morrow's  light ; 
Beneath,  a  river's  wintry  stream 
Has  shrunk  before  the  summer  beam. 
And  left  a  channel  bleak  and  bare. 
Save  shrubs  that  spring  to  perish  Uiere : 
Each  side  the  midway  path  there  lay 
Small  broken  crags  of  granite  gray, 
By  time,  or  mountain  lightning,  riven 
From  summits  clad  in  mists  of  heaven  ; 
For  where  is  he  that  hath  beheld 
The  peak  of  Liakura  unveil'd  ? 


the  next  passenger.    There  is  a  shorter  cot  downwards  liar 
the  Jews  and  Christians. 

>  [The  Tirglns  of  Paradise,  called  firom  their  large  black 
eyes,  Hmr  al  oyim.  An  Intercourse  with  these,  according  to 
the  institution  of  Mahomet,  is  to  constitute  the  principal 
felicity  of  the  faithful.  Not  formed  of  day.  like  mortal  wosneo, 
they  are  adorned  with  unfading  charms,  and  deemed  to  posseas 
the  celestial  pririlege  of  an  eternal  youth.  See  D'Uertoelot, 
and  Sale's  Korea  3 

^  A  Tulgar  error  :  the  Koran  allots  at  least  a  third  of  Pa- 
radise to  well-behsTed  women  ;  but  br  far  the  greater  number 
of  Mussulmans  interpret  the  text  their  own  war,  and  exclude 
their  moieties  from  heaven.  Being  enemies  to  Itatonics*  they 
cannot  discern  "  any  fitneu  of  things  "  in  the  souls  of  the 
other  sex,  conceiring  them  to  be  superseded  by  the  Uonrla. 

*  An  oriental  simile,  which  may,  perhaps,  though  Cairiy 
stolen,  be  deemed  **  plus  Arabe  qu*en  Arable.** 

■  Hyacinthine,  in  Arabic  **  Sunbul ;  **  as  commoQ  a  tbou^t 
In  the  eastern  poets  as  it  was  among  the  Greeks. 

7  **  Franguestan,**  Circassia. 
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Tbtf  reach  the  grove  of  pine  et  last : 
*  mmfllah  *  I  now  the  peril's  pa»t; 
for  Toodcr  view  the  opening  plain, 
And  there  well  prick  our  steeds  amain :  '* 
The  Chiaos  tpake,  and  as  he  said, 
A  boUet  whisUed  o'er  his  head; 
The  fetcmoat  Tartar  Utes  the  ground  1^ 

Scaioe  had  they  time  to  check  the  rein. 
Swift  from  their  steeds  the  riders  bound ; 

Bat  three  shall  never  mount  again : 
Cnsern  the  foes  that  gave  the  wound. 

The  dying  ask  revenge  in  vain. 
With  steel  miaheath'd,  and  carbine  bent. 
Some  o'er  their  courser's  harness  leant, 

HUf  shelter'd  by  the  steed ; 
Some  fly  behind  the  nearest  rock, 
And  there  await  the  coming  shock. 

Nor  tamely  stand  to  bleed 
Beneath  the  shaft  of  foes  unseen. 
Who  dare  not  quit  their  craggy  screen. 
Stem  Hassan  only  fixnn  his  horse 
Disdains  to  light,  and  keeps  his  course, 
Tni  fiery  flashes  in  the  van 
Proclaim  too  sure  the  robber-clan 
Bsve  well  secured  the  only  way 
Cooki  now  avaQ  the  promised  prey; 
Then  cnrl'd  his  very  beard  '  with  ire. 
And  glared  his  eye  with  fiercer  fire : 
**  Though  for  and  near  the  bullets  hiss. 
I've  Vaped  a  bloodier  hour  than  this." 
And  now  the  foe  their  covert  quit. 
And  call  his  vassals  to  submit ; 
But  Hassan's  ftown  and  ftirious  word 
Are  dreaded  more  than  hostile  sword, 
Hor  of  his  little  band  a  man 
Beslgn'd  caiMne  or  ataghan. 
Hor  raised  the  cnven  cry,  Amaun  1^ 
In  ftiller  sigiht,  more  near  and  near. 
The  lately  ambush'd  foes  appear. 
And,  Issuing  from  the  grove,  advance 
Some  who  on  battle-chaiger  prance. 
Who  leads  them  on  with  foreign  brand, 
Twr  flashing  in  his  red  right  hand  ? 
**  "Tis  he  I  'tis  he  1  I  know  him  now ; 
I  know  him  by  his  pallid  brow ; 
I  know  him  by  the  evil  eye  & 
That  aids  his  envious  treachery ; 
I  know  him  by  his  jet-black  barb : 
Tliough  now  array'd  in  Amaut  garb» 
Apostate  from  his  own  vile  fidth. 
It  ahall  not  save  him  from  the  death : 
*Tls  he  1  well  met  in  any  hour. 
Lost  Leila's  love,  accursed  Giaour !" 

As  ToDs  the  river  into  ocean. 
In  mMc  torrent  wildly  streaming ; 

As  the  sea-tide's  opposing  motion. 
In  amre  column  proudly  Reaming, 
Beats  back  the  current  many  a  rood. 
In  CDiUng  foam  and  mingling  flood, 

1  BbmOlab-- *  In  the  name  of  God } "  the  eommenoammt 
of  an  the  cliapcan  of  th»  Konm  bat  one,  and  of  prayer  and 


had  thev  dme  to  dieck  the  refai. 

The  forraiost  Tutar  bitet  the  plain.  •— 1C8.3 
>  A  phcDOBMnon  not  unoominoQ  with  an  angrv  Maual^ 
laa.    In  im»,  the  Capitan  Pacha*a  whiikert  at  a  diplomatle 
were  no  leu  Uvdy  with  indignation  than  a  tiger 
'a,  to  the  horror  of  all  the  dragomani ;  the  portentooi 
twiatod,  thf^  stood  erect  of  their  own  accord,  and 


While  eddying  whirl,  and  breaking  wave. 
Roused  by  the  blast  of  winter,  rave ; 
Through  sparkling  spray,  in  thundering  clash. 
The  lightnings  of  the  waters  flash 
In  awftil  whiteness  o*er  the  shore, 
That  shines  and  shakes  beneath  the  roar; 
Thus — as  the  stream  and  ocean  greet. 
With  waves  that  madden  as  they  meet — 
Thus  Join  the  bands,  whom  mutual  wrong. 
And  fiite,  and  friry,  drive  along. 
The  bickering  sabres'  shivering  Jar ; 

And  pealing  wide  or  ringing  near 

Its  echoes  on  the  throbbing  ear. 
The  deathshot  hissing  from  a&r ; 
The  shock,  the  shout,  the  groan  of  war. 

Reverberate  along  that  vale. 

More  suited  to  the  shepherd's  tale : 
Though  fbw  the  numbers — theirs  the  strifi^. 
That  neither  spares  nor  speaks  for  life  I^ 
Ah  I  fondly  youthftil  hearts  can  press. 
To  seise  and  share  the  dear  caress  ^ 
But  Love  itself  could  never  pant 
For  all  that  Beauty  sighs  to  grant 
With  half  the  fervour  Hate  bestows 
Upon  the  last  embrace  of  foes. 
When  grappling  in  the  fight  they  fold 
Those  arms  that  ne'er  shall  lose  their  hold : 
Friends  meet  to  part ;  Love  laughs  at  foith ; 
True  foes,  once  met,  are  Join'd  till  death  I 


With  sabre  shiver'd  to  the  hilt, 

Tet  dripping  with  the  blood  he  spilt ; 

Yet  strain'd  within  the  sever'd  hand 

Which  quivers  round  that  fidthless  brand  i 

His  turban  1^  behind  him  roll'd. 

And  cleft  in  twain  its  firmest  fold ; 

His  flowing  robe  by  fldchion  torn, 

.And  crimson  as  those  clouds  of  mom 

That,  streak'd  with  dusky  red,  portend 

The  day  shall  have  a  stormy  end ; 

A  stain  on  every  bush  that  bore 

A  fi^igment  of  his  palampore,? 

His  breast  with  wounds  unnumber'd  riven. 

His  back  to  earth,  his  ftce  to  heaven, 

Fall*n  Hassan  lies — his  unclosed  eye 

Tet  lowering  on  his  enemy. 

As  if  the  hour  that  seal'd  his  fote 

Surviving  left  his  quenchless  hate ; 

And  o'er  him  bends  that  foe  with  brow 

As  dark  as  his  that  bled  below.  — 
•  •  •  •  • 

**  Tes,  Leila  sleeps  beneath  the  wave. 
But  Us  shall  be  a  redder  grave ;  ' 

Her  spirit  pointed  well  the  steel 
Which 'taught  that  felon  heart  to  feeL 
He  caU'd  the  Prophet,  but  his  power 
Was  vain  against  the  vengeftil  Glsour : 

were  expected  erery  moment  to  change  their  ecdoar,  bat  at 
last  conoescended  to  subside,  which,  probably,  saved  more, 
heads  than  they  contained  hairs. 

*  *'  Amaun,"  quarter,  pardoo. 

>  The  **  eril  eye,*'  a  common  super  sUtloo  in  tfie  Levant, 
and  of  which  the  imaginary  eflbets  are  yet  very  ■*«*g"»*»'  on 
those  who  conceive  themselves  aflfaeted. 

9  [**  That  neither  givea  nor  asks  for  Ufe.**—  MS.] 

'  The  flowered  shawls  generally  worn  by  persons  of  rank. 
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He  call'd  on  Alia — but  fhe  word 

Arose  unheeded  or  unheard. 

Thou  Paynim  fool  I  could  Leila's  prayer 

Be  pass'd,  and  thine  accorded  there  ? 

I  watch'd  my  time,  I  leagued  with  these, 

The  traitor  in  his  turn  to  seize ; 

My  wrath  is  wreak*d,  the  deed  is  done, 

And  now  I  go — but  go  alone.** 

•  •  •  •  • 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  browsing  camels*  bells  are  tinkling :  i 
His  Mother  look'd  from  her  lattice  high—* 

She  saw  the  dews  of  eve  besprinUing 
The  pasture  green  beneath  her  eye. 

She  saw  the  planets  feintly  twinkling : 
*•  *Tis  twUlght— sure  his  train  is  nigh.**' 
She  could  not  rest  in  the  garden-bower, 
But  gaxed  through  the  grate  of  his  steepest  tower : 
**  Why  comes  he  not  ?  his  steeds  are  fleet. 
Nor  shrink  they  from  the  summer  heat ; 
Why  sends  not  the  Bridegroom  his  promised  gift  ? 
Is  his  heart  more  cold,  or  his  barb  less  swift  ? 
Oh,  fUse  reproach  I  yon  Tartar  now 
Has  gain*d  our  nearest  mountain*s  brow. 
And  warily  the  steep  descends, 
And  now  within  the  valley  bends ; 
And  he  bears  the  gift  at  his  saddle  bow— 
How  could  I  deem  his  courser  slow  7 
Right  well  my  largess  shall  repay 
His  welcome  speed,  and  weary  way.** 

The  Tartar  lighted  at  the  gate. 

But  scarce  upheld  his  fidnting  weight : « 

His  swarthy  visage  spake  distress, 

But  this  might  be  frt>m  weariness ; 

His  garb  with  sanguine  spots  was  dyed. 

But  these  might  be  from  his  courser's  side ; 

He  drew  the  token  from  his  vest — 

Angel  of  Death  i  'tis  Hassan's  cloven  crest  I 

His  calpacA  rent — his  caftan  red — 

**  Lady,  a  fearfrd  bride  thy  Son  hath  wed : 

1  [This  besutiftil  patuge  first  appeared  in  the  fifth  edition. 
"  If  you  send  more  proofs,*'  wrltesXord  Byron  to  Mr.  Hurray 

i August  10th,  1815),  »  I  shall  never  finish  this  infernal  story. 
ioee  «i>ni(m  —  thirty-three  more  lines  enclosed!  — to  the 
utter  discomfiture  or  the  printer,  and,. I  fear,  not  to  your 
advantaga"] 

*  P*  The  mother  of  Sisera  looked  out  at  a  window,  and 
cried  through  the  lattice,  Why  Is  his  chariot  so  long  In 
coming?  why  tarry  the  wheels  of  his  chariot**— Judges, 
t  T.  ▼.  38.] 

*  [  In  the  original  draft — 

•*  His  mother  Iook*d  from  the  lattice  high. 
With  throbbing  heart  and  eager  eve ; 
The  browsing  camel  bells  are  tinkling. 
And  the  last  beam  of  twilight  twinkling, 
'T  is  eve ;  his  train  should  now  be  nigh. 
She  could  not  rest  in  her  garden  bower. 
And  gazed  through  the  loop  of  his  steepest  tower. 
'  Whj  comes  he  not  ?  his  steeds  are  fleet. 
And  well  are  they  train*d  to  Che  summer's  heat.'  * 

Another  copy  begins  — > 

**  The  browsing  camel  bells  are  tinkling, 
And  the  first  beam  of  evening  twinkling ; 
His  mother  look*d  from  her  lattice  high. 
With  throbbing  breast  and  eager  eve— 
*  *T  U  twilight  —  rare  his  train  U  nigh.*  '*] 

*  ["  The  Tartar  sped  beneath  the  gate. 

And  flung  to  earth  his  Gatnting  weight.** — M&] 

*  The  calpac  is  the  solid  cap  or  centre  part  of  the  bead- 
dresa ;  the  shawl  is  wound  round  it,  and  forms  the  turbeo. 

*  The  turban,  pillar,  and  inscriptive  verse,  decorate  the 
tombs  of  the  Osmanliea,  whether  in  the  cemetery  or  the 
wUdemeis.    In  the  mountaizu  you  frequently  pass  similar 
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Me,  not  frtwn  mercy,  did  they  spate. 

But  this  empurpled  pledge  to  bear. 

Peace  to  the  brave  I  whose  blood  is  spilt : 

Woe  to  the  Giaour  I  for  his  the  guilt** 
e  •  •  •  • 

A  turbanfi  carved  in  coarsest  stone, 
A  pillar  with  rank  weeds  o'ergrown, 
Whereon  can\iow  be  scarcely  read 
The  Koran  verse  that  mourns  the  dead. 
Point  out  the  spot  where  Hassan  fell 
A  victim  in  that  lonely  delL 
There  sleeps  as  true  an  Osmanlie 
As  e'er  at  Mecca  bent  the  knee ; 
As  ever  soom*d  forbidden  jrine. 
Or  pray*d  with  face  towaros  the  shrine. 
In  orisons  resumed  anew 
At  solemn  sound  of  "  Alia  Hu  !  '*7 
Tet  died  he  by  a  stranger's  hand. 
And  stranger  in  his  native  land ; 
Tet  died  he  as  in  arms  he  stood. 
And  unavenged,  at  least  in  blood. 
But  him  the  maids  of  Paradise 

Impatient  to  their  halls  invite. 

And  the  dark  Heaven  of  Houris*  eyes 

»0n  him  shall  glance  for  ever  bright ; 

They  come — their  kerchieft  green  they  wave^* 

And  welcome  with  a  kiss  the  brave  I 

Who  falls  in  battle  'gainst  a  Oiaour 

Is  worthiest  an  immortal  bower. 

•  •  e  •  • 

But  thou,  fidse  Infidel  I  shalt  writhe 
Beneath  avenging  Monkir'si^  scythe ; 
And  from  its  torment  'scape  alone 
To  wander  round  lost  Eblis'  ^o  throne; 
And  fire  unquench'd,  unquenchable. 
Around,  within,  thy  heart  shall  dwell ; 
Nor  ear  can  hear  nor  tongue  can  tell 
The  tortures  of  that  inward  hell  I 
But  first,  on  earth  as  Vampire  *  ^  sent. 
Thy  corse  shaU  from  its  tomb  be  rent : 

mementos ;  and  on  Inquiry  you  are  informed  that  they  reoacd 
some  victim  of  rebellion,  plunder,  or  revenge. 

'  *  AUa  Hu  !  **  the  concluding  words  of  the  Muenfai's  eall 
to  prayer  from  the  highest  gallery  on  the  exterior  of  the 
Minaret.  On  a  still  evening,  when  the  Mueszin  'has  a  floe 
voice,  which  li  frequently  the  case,  the  effect  Is  solemn  and 
beaurifUl  beyond  all  the  bells  in  Christendom.— £  Valid,  Che 
son  of  Abdalmalek,  was  the  first  who  erected  a  minaret  or 
turret ;  and  this  he  placed  on  the  grand  moeque  at  Damascna, 
for  the  muesiin,  or  crier,  to  announce  from  it  the  boor  ot 
prayer.    The  practice  is  kept  to  this  day.    See  D*HerbeloL^ 

"  The  following  Is  part  of  a  battle  song  of  the  TNuks  : — 
**  I  see  —  I  see  a  dark-eyed  girl  of  Paradise,  and  she  waves  a 
handkerchief,  a  kerchief  of  green ;  and  cries  aloud,  *  Cosae, 
kiss  me,  for  I  love  thee,'  '*  &c 

*  Monkir  and  Neklr  are  the  Inouisltors  of  the  dead,  beflbre 
whom  the  corpse  undergoes  a  slight  novidate  and  preparatosT- 
ig  fordamnation.  If  the  answers  are  none  of  the  clearest. 


training  I 

he  is  hauled  up  with  a  scythe  and  thumped  down  with  a  red 
hot  mace  till  jproperly  seasoned,  with  a  varie^  of  wibeldiaiy 
probations.  The  office  of  these  angels  is  no  smecnre ;  there 
are  but  two,  and  the  number  of  orthodox  deceased  being  in  • 
small  proportion  to  the  remainder,  their  hands  are  alwavv 
ftilL    See  Rellg.  Ceremon.  and  Sale's  Koran. 

to  EbUs,  the  Oriental  Prince  of  Darkneaa.  —  TD'HerbekiC 
supposes  this  title  to  have  been  a  corruption  <tf  the  Greek 
AmCAH'  According  to  Arabian  mythology,  Eblls  had  sullfered 
a  degradation  ttom  his  primeval  rank  for  baring  reftiaed  to 
worship  Adam,  in  conformity  to  the  supreme  command ;  •!> 
leging.  In  justification  of  his  reftisal,  that  hlnudf  had  beea 
formed  of  ethereal  fire,  whilst  Adam  was  only  a  cnatan  of 
day.    See  Koran.3 

>>  Hie  Vampire  superstition  is  still  general  in  the  Levant. 
Honest  Tonmefort  tells  a  long  story,  which  Mr.  Southey,  in 
the  notas  on  Thalaba,  quotes,  about  these  **  Vroocotochat,"* 
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Then  gbastlj  haunt  thy  natiTe  place. 
And  rack  the  bkxxi  of  all  thy  race ; 
There  from  thy  daughter,  lister,  wife, 

I      At  midnight  drain  the  scream  of  life ; 

'      Tet  toafhe  the  banquet  wMch  perforce 

Mast  feed  thy  Urid  llTtng  com : 

Thy  victims  ere  they  yet  cxpixe 

Shall  know  the  denxn  for  their  sire. 

As  cursing  thee,  thou  earring  them, 

Thy  flowns  are  witherVi  on  the  stem. 

Bat  one  that  for  thy  crime  must  ihll. 

The  youngest^  most  beloved  of  all. 

Shall  bless  tbee  with  hfather**  name — 

That  word  shall  wrsp  thy  heart  in  flame  1 

Tet  must  thou  end  thy  task,  and  mark 

Her  diccfc^  last  tinge,  her  eye's  last  spark. 

And  the  last  glassy  glance  must  view 

Which  freent  o'er  its  lifeless  blue ; 

Then  with  unhaUowM  hand  shalt  tear 

The  treases  of  her  ydlow  hair. 

Of  which  tn  life  a  lock  when  shorn 

Auction's  feodcst  pledge  was  worn, 

Bat  new  Is  home  away  by  thee. 

Memorial  of  thine  agony  t 

Wet  with  thine  own  best  Uood  shall  drip  ' 

Thy  gnashing  tooth  and  haggard  Up ; 

Then  "t^^'^g  to  thy  sullen  grave. 

Go — and  with  Gouls  and  Afrits  rare ; 

Tm  these  in  horror  shrink  away 

From  spectre  more  accursed  than  they!* 
•  •  •  •  • 

**  How  name  ye  yon  lone  Caloyer  ? 

ffis  features  I  have  scann'd  before 
In  miae  own  land :  *tis  many  a  year. 

Since,  dashing  by  the  lonely  shore, 
Iswhimuige  as  fleets  steed 
Am  ever  set  fed  a  horseman's  need. 
But  once  I  saw  that  fece,  yet  then 
It  was  so  mark'd  with  inward  pain, 
I  could  not  pan  it  by  again ; 
U  breathes  the  same  6mA  spirit  now. 
As  death  were  starop'd  upon  his  brow. 

** *Tis  twice  three  years  at  rummer  tide 
Sfaiee  fint  among  our  freres  he  came ; 

And  here  it  soothes  him  to  abide 
For  some  dark  deed  he  will  not  name. 

But  never  at  our  vesper  prayer, 

Kcr  c*er  befine  confession  chair 

Kneels  he,  nor  recks  he  when  arise 

Incense  or  anthem  to  the  skies, 

But  bnMMis  within  his  cell  alone. 

His  fidth  and  race  alike  unknown. 

Mb*  cdb  them.    TIm  Bomaic  tena  Is  "  Vardoahicba.'*    I 
a  whole  finnily  being  terrified  by  the  icreun  of  a 
wldeh  they  tnufhied  niut  proceed  from  such  a  Tlsit* 
Tbe  Crew  never  mention  the  word  without  horror, 
that  •*  Bnnwiftlnkas  *'  is  an  old  legitimate  Hellenic  ap- 
aaat  Is  so  applied  to  Arsraius,  who,  acconUof 
Cfselfs.  was  after  his  death  animated  bj  the  Deril.  — 
however,  nae  the  word  I  mentJon. 


I 
tottm 


*  Tbe  freshncis  of  the  (hee,  and  the  wetneu  of  the  Up  with 
Uood,  are  the  never-fidUng  sUrns  of  a  Vampire,  'ilie  stories 
loid  fai  Mmganraad  Greece  or  these  fool  feeders  are  singular, 
ad  some  of  them  most  AMreA%  attested. 

>  [  Wkh  the  death  of  Hassan,  or  with  his  interment  on  the 
plsee  where  he  fell,  or  with  some  moral  reflections  on  his 
bte,  we  may  prasame  that  the  original  narrator  concluded 
the  tale  of  WBkfa  Lord  Bynm  has  professed  to  give  us  a  frag- 
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The  sea  from  Faynim  land  he  crost, 

And  here  ascended  ftY)m  the  coast ; 

Tet  seems  he  not  of  Othman  race. 

But  only  Christian  in  his  fece : 

Td  judge  him  some  stray  renegade, 

Bepentant  of  the  change  he  made. 

Save  that  he  shuns  our  holy  shrine. 

Nor  tastes  the  sacred  bread  and  wine. 

Great  laigeis  to  these  walls  he  brought, 

And  thus  our  abbot's  fiivour  bought ; 

But  were  I  prior,  not  a  day 

Should  brook  such  stranger's  ftirther  stay. 

Or  pent  within  our  penance  cell 

Should  doom  him  there  for  aye  to  dwelL 

Much  in  his  visions  mutters  he 

Of  maiden  whelm'd  beneath  the  sea ; ' 

Of  sabres  clashing,  foemen  flying. 

Wrongs  avenged,  and  Moslem  dying. 

On  diflT  he  hath  been  known  to  stand, 

And  rave  as  to  some  bloody  hand 

Fteh  severed  from  its  parent  limb, 

Invirible  to  all  but  him, 

Which  beckons  onward  to  his  grave* 

And  lures  to  leap  into  the  wave." 

e  e  •  e  • 


Dark  and  unearthly  is  the  scowM 

That  glares  beneath  his  dusky  cosd : 

The  flash  of  that  dilating  eye 

Beveals  too  much  of  times  gone  by ; 

Though  varying.  Indistinct  its  hue. 

Oft  will  his  glance  the  gazer  rue. 

For  in  it  lurks  that  nameless  spell, 

Which  speaks,  itself  unspeakable, 

A  spirit  yet  unqueU'd  and  high, 

That  daims  and  keeps  ascendency ; 

And  like  the' bird  whose  pinions  quake, 

But  cannot  fly  the  gazing  snake. 

Will  others  quail  beneath  his  look, 

Nor  *8cape  the  glance  they  scarce  can  brook. 

From  him  the  half-aflHghted  Friar 

When  met  alone  would  fain  retire. 

As  if  that  eye  and  bitter  smile 

Transferr'd  to  othen  fear  and  guile : 

Not  oft  to  smile  descendeth  he. 

And  when  he  doth  *t  is  sad  to  see 

That  he  but  mocks  at  Misery. 

How  that  pale  lip  will  curl  and  quiver  I 

Then  flx  once  more  as  if  for  ever ; 

As  if  his  sorrow  or  disdain 

Forbade  him  e'er  to  smile  again. 

Well  were  it  so— such  ghastly  mirth 

From  joyaunce  ne'er  derived  its  birth. 


ment.  But  ereir  reader,  we  are  sure,  will  agree  with  us  in 
thinking,  that  tne  interest  excited  bj  the  catastrophe  is 
greatly  heightened  in  the  modem  poem ;  and  that  the  Impre- 
cations of  the  Turk  against  the  **  accursed  Giaour/*  are  Intro- 
duced  with  great  Judgment,  and  contribute  much  to  the 
dramatic  efltet  of  the  narratlTa  The  remainder  of  the  poem, 
we  think,  would  have  been  more  properly  printed  as  a  second 
canto ;  because  a  total  change  of  scene,  and  a  chasm  of  no 
less  than  six  years  In  the  series  of  events,  can  scarcely  (iiil  to 
occasion  some  little  conftuioa  in  the  mind  of  the  reader.— 
GaoBoa  Bixis.] 

*  C**  Of  foreign  maiden  lost  at  sea.**.-  M&3 

*  [The  remaining  lines,  about  flre  hundred  in  number, 
were,  with  the  exception  of  the  last  sixteen,  all  added  to  the 
poem,  either  during  its  first  progress  through  the  press,  or  in 
subsequent  editions.] 
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But  8adder  still  !t  were  to  trace 
What  once  were  feelings  in  that  face  : 
.  Time  hath  not  yet  the  features  fix'd, 
9ut  brighter  traits  with  evil  mix*d ; 
And  there  are  hues  not  always  faded. 
Which  speak  a  mind  not  all  degraded 
Even  hy  the  crimes  through  which  it  waded  r 
The  common  crowd  but  see  the  gloom 
Of  wayward  deeds,  and  fitting  doom ; 
The  close  observer  can  espy 
A  noble  soul,  and  lineage  high  : 
Alas !  though  both  bestow'd  in  vain. 
Which  Grief  (^ould  change,  and  Guilt  could  stain, 
It  was  no  vulgar  tenement 
To  which  such  lofty  gifts  were  lent. 
And  still  with  little  less  than  dread 
On  such  the  sight  is  riveted. 
The  roofless  cot,  decayed  and  rent 
Win  scarce  delay  the  passer  by ; 
The  tower  by  war  or  tempest  bent, 
While  yet  may  fh>wn  one  battlement. 

Demands  and  daunts  the  stranger's  eye  ; 
Each  ivied  arch,  and  pillar  lone. 
Pleads  haughtily  for  glories  gone ! 

*'  His  floating  robe  around  him  folding. 

Slow  sweeps  he  through  the  column'd  aisle ; 
With  dread  beheld,  with  gloom  beholding 
*  The  rites  that  sanctify  the  pile. 
But  when  the  anthem  shakes  the  choir, 
And  kneel  the  monks,  his  steps  retire ; 
By  yonder  lone  and  wavering  torch 
His  aspect  glares  within  the  porch ; 
There  will  he  pause  till  all  is  done — 
And  hear  the  prayer,  but  utter  none. 
See— by  the  half-illumined  wall  ^ 
His  hood  fly  back,  his  dark  hair  fall. 
That  pale  brow  wildly  wreathing  round. 
As  if  the  Gonson  there  had  bound 
The  sablest  of  the  serpent^braid 
That  o'er  her  fiearfU  forehead  stray*d : 
For  he  declines  the  convent  oath. 
And  leaves  those  locks  unhallowed  growth. 
But  wears  our  garb  In  all  beside ; 
And,  not  fhKh  piety  but  pride. 
Gives  wealth  to  walls  that  never  heard 
Of  his  one  holy  vow  nor  word. 
Lo  ! — mark  ye,  as  the  harmony 
Peals  louder  praises  to  the  sky, 
That  livid  cheek,  that  stony  air 
Of  mlx'd  defiance  and  despair ! 
Saint  Francis,  keep  him  from  the  shrine  I 
Else  may  we  dread  the  wrath  divine 
Made  manifest  by  awful  sign. 
If  ever  evil  angel  bore 
The  fbrm  of  mortal,  such  he  wore : 
By  all  my  hope  of  shis  forgiven. 
Such  looks  are  not  of  earth  nor  heaven  !.*' 

>  ['•  Behold— a«  turni  he  from  the  waif—  MS.] 
s  C"  Matt  bum  before  it  smtte  or  shine."  —  NS. 

>  rfledng  himself  accused  or  bmTing,  in  this  pasuge,  too 
dosdy  imitated  Crabbe,  Lord  Byron  wrote  to  a  friend  —  **  I 
hare  read  the  British  Rericw,  and  really  think  the  writer  is 
most  points  Terr  right.  The  only  mortifying  thing  is,  the 
aecusatloo  of  imitation.  Crabbe's  passage  I  never  saw ;  and 
Soott  t  no  ftirther  meant  to  follow  than  in  his  b/ric  measure, 
which  is  Graj's,  Milton's,  and  any  one's  who  likes  it.  The 
Giaour  is  certainly  a  \saA  character,  but  not  dangerous  \  and 
I  tUnk  his  fate  and  his  feellogi  will  meet  with  few  prose- 
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To  love  the  softest  hearts  are  prone. 
But  such  can  ne'er  be  all  his  own ; 
Too  timid  in  his  woes  to  share. 
Too  meek  to  meet,  or  brave  despair ; 
And  sterner  hearts  alone  may  feel 
The  wound  that  time  can  never  heal. 
The  rugged  metal  of  the  mine. 
Must  bum  before  its  surfkce  shine,* 
But  plunged  within  the  fUmace-flame, 
It  bends  and  melts — though  still  the 
Then  temper'd  to  thy  want,  or  will, 
'T  will  serve  thee  to  defend  or  kill ; 
A  breast-plate  for  thine  hour  of  need. 
Or  blade  to  bid  thy  foeman  bleed ; 
But  if  a  dagger's  fbrm  it  bear. 
Let  those  who  shape  its  edge,  beware  1 
Thus  passion's  fire,  and  woman's  art. 
Can  turn  and  tame  the  sterner  heart ; 
From  these  Its  fbrm  and  tone  are  ta'en. 
And  what  they  make  it,  must  remain. 
But  break — before  it  bend  again. 


If  solitude  sncoeed  to  grie( 
Belease  fh>m  pain  is  slight  relief; 
The  vacant  bosom's  wilderness 
Might  thank  the  pang  that  made  it  less. 
We  loathe  what  none  are  left  to  share : 
Even  bliss — 'twere  woe  alone  to  bear ; 
The  heart  once  left  thus  desolate 
Must  fly  at  last  for  ease — to  hata. 
It  is  as  if  the  dead  could  feel 
The  icy  worm  around  them  steal. 
And  shudder,  as  the  reptiles  creep 
To  revel  o'er  their  rotting  sleep, 
Without  the  power  to  scare  away 
The  cold  consumers  of  their  clay  ! 
It  is  as  if  the  desert.bini,« 

Whose  beak  unlocks  her  bosom's  stream 

To  still  her  fkmish'd  nestlings'  scream. 
Nor  mourns  a  life  to  them  transferr'd, 
Should  rend  her  rash  devoted  breast. 
And  find  them  flown  her  empty  ncsL 
The  keenest  pangs  the  wretched  find 

Are  rapture  to  the  dreary  void. 
The  leafless  desert  of  the  mind. 

The  waste  of  filings  unemploy'd. 
Who  would  be  doom'd  to  gaze  upon 
A  sky  without  a  cloud  or  sun  ? 
Less  hideous  &r  the  tempest's  roar 
Than  ne'er  to  brave  the  billows  more — 
Thrown,  when  the  war  of  winds  is  o'er, 
A  lonely  wreck  on  fortune's  shore, 
'Blid  sullen  calm,  and  silent  bay. 
Unseen  to  drop  by  dull  decay ;  — 
Better  to  sink  beneath  the  shock 
Than  moulder  piecemeal  on  the  rock  I 


Ijrtes.**  The  following  are  the  lines  of  Crabbe  which  Lai4 
Byron  is  charged  with  having  imitated  :— 

**  These  are  like  wax — apply  them  to  the  tre, 
Melting,  they  take  the  impression  you  dekre; 
Easy  to  mould  and  fashion  as  you  pleaao. 
Ana  again  moulded  with  an  equal  ease ; 
Like  smelted  iron  these  the  forms  retain. 
But  once  impress'd  will  never  rodt  again.**—. 

Crabbe's  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  lO.  ed.  194] 

4  The  pelican  is,  I  believe,  the  bird  so  libelled,  by  th«  te- 
putalion  o(  feeding  her  chickens  with  her  blood. 
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■*  Faihor  I  fhf  days  taaTe  pB»*d  in  petoe, 

Hid  ooanted  beads,  and  countlns  prayer ; 
To  bid  the  fins  of  otlieri  ceaset 

Thirielf  without  a  crime  or  care, 
Safe  tnnileiit  ills  that  ail  must  boor. 
Has  been  thy  lot  from  youth  to  age ; 
And  thou  wilt  Ueas  thee  frum  the  nge 
Of  paaaiooa  fleroe  and  uncontrolled. 
Such  as  thy  penitents  unfold. 
Whose  secret  sins  and  sorrQWs  rest 
Within  thy  pure  and  pitying  breast 
My  days,  though  few,  have  paas'd  below 
In  much  of  joy,  but  more  of  woe ; 
Yet  still  in  hours  of  love  or  striib, 
Tre  'scaped  the  weariness  of  life : 
Now  leagued  with  firiends,  now  girt  by  foes, 
I  loathed  the  languor  of  repose. 
Now  nothing  left  to  love  or  hate, 
No  more  with  hope  or  pride  elate, 
I*d  rather  be  the  tUng  that  crawls 
Most  noxious  o*er  a  dungeon's  walls, 
Tban  pass  my  dull,  unvarying  days, 
Condemn'd  to  meditate  and  gase. 
Tet,  lurks  a  wish  within  my  breast 
For  rest — but  not  to  feel  'tis  rest 
Soon  shall  my  fete  that  wish  ftdfll ; 

And  I  shall  sleep  without  the  dream 
Of  what  I  was,  and  would  be  still. 

Dark  as  to  thee  my  deeds  may  seem : ' 
My  memory  now  is  but  the  tomb 
Of  joys  long  dead ;  my  hope,  their  doom : 
Thoi^h  better  to  have  died  with  those 
Than  bear  a  life  of  lingering  woes. 
My  spirit  shrunk  not  to  sustain 
The  searching  throes  of  ceaseless  pain ; 
Nor  sought  the  self-accorded  grave 
Of  ancient  fool  and  modem  knave  : 
Tet  deatii  I  ha^  not  fear*d  to  meet ; 
And  in  the  field  it  had  been  sweet. 
Had  danger  woo'd  me  on  to  move 
The  slave  of  glory,  not  of  love. 
I*ve  braved  it — not  for  honour's  boast ; 
I  smUe  at  laurels  won  or  lost ; 
To  such  let  others  carve  their  way, 
For  high  renown,  or  hireling  pay :  , 
But  place  again  before  my  eyes 
Aught  that  I  deem  a  worthy  prise ; 
The  nsaid  I  love,  the  man  I  hate, 
And  I  will  hunt  the  steps  of  fete, 
To  aare  or  day,  as  these  require, 
Throogh  rending  steel,  and  rolling  fire : 
Nor  nced*8t  thou  doubt  this  speech  from  one 
Who  would  but  do — what  he  Kath  done. 
Death  Is  but  what  the  haughty  brave. 
The  weak  must  bear,  the  wretch  must  crave ; 


1  [*  Thmgh  Hope  hatli  long  withdrawn  her  beam.'*— MS.] 

*  This  fapentitlon  of  a  Mcond  bearlnf  (for  I  nerw  met 
widi  downrlidbt  MOOiid.«lglit  in  the  3ut)  fell  once  under  my 
own  uiwrtatton.  On  mr  third  iMmev  to  Capo  Golonna, 
•wIt  fai  ISll,  as  wo  pouea  through  the  defile  that  leads  from 
the  aamleC  hot  ween  Reratia  and  Colmma,  I  obtonred  Deniih 
Tahlrl  riding  rather  out  of  the  path,  and  leaning  hia  head 
Qfioa  his  band,  at  If  in  pain.  I  rodo  up  and  inquired.  **  We 
ara  ki  peril,'*  he  answered.  **  What  peril  ?  we  are  not  now 
in  Albania,  nor  in  the  paasea  to  Ephesns,  Mesialunghl,  or 
there  are  plenty  of  us,  well  armed,  and  the  Ch(v 
have  not  coorage  to  be  thleres."— **True,  Aflbndi, 
bat  nevertheless  the  shot  is  rinjdng  in  mj  ears.'*—*' The 
•hot !  CMC  a  tophaike  has  been  flrtJ  this  morning."—'*  1  hear 
fcnetwUhstindhig'— Bom— Bom— as  plainly  aa  I  hear  your 


Then  let  Life  go  to  him  who  gave : 
I  have  not  quall'd  to  danger's  brow 
When  high  and  happy — need  I  note  9 


**  I  loved  her,  Friar !  nay,  adored — 

But  these  are  words  that  all  can  use— 
I  proved  it  more  in  deed  than  word ; 
There's  blood  upon  that  dinted  sword, 

A  stain  its  steel  can  never  lose : 
*Twas  shed  for  her,  who  died  for  me, 

It  warm'd  the  heart  of  one  abhorr'd : 
Nay,  start  not— no — nor  bend  thy  knee, 

Nor  midst  my  sins  such  act  record ; 
Thou  wilt  absolve  me  from  the  deed. 
For  he  was  hostile  to  thy  creed  1 
The  very  name  of  Nazarene 
Was  wormvrood  to  his  Paynim  spleen. 
Ungrateftil  fool  I  since  but  for  brands 
Well  wielded  in  some  hardy  hands, 
And  wounds  by  Galileans  given^ 
The  surest  pass  to  Turkish  heaven. 
For  him  his  Houns  still  might  wait 
Impatient  at  the  Prophet*s  gate. 
I  loved  her— love  will  find  its  way 
Through  paths  where  wolves  would  fear  to  prey ; 
And  if  it  dares  enough,  twere  hard 
If  pas^on  met  not  some  reward — 
No  matter  how,  or  where,  or  why, 
I  did  not  vainly  seek,  nor  sigh : 
Tet  sometimes,  with  remorse,  in  vain 
I  wish  she  had  not  loved  again. 
She  died — I  dare  not  tell  thee  how ; 
But  look — 'tis  written  on  my  brow  1 
There  read  of  Cain  the  curse  and  crime. 
In  characters  unworn  by  time : 
Still,  ere  thou  dost  condemn  me,  pause ; 
Not  mine  the  act,  though  I  the  cause. 
Tet  did  he  but  what  I  had  done 
Had  she  been  felse  to  more  than  one. 
Faithless  to  him,  he  gave  the  blow ; 
But  true  to  me,  I  laid  him  low : 
Howe'er  deserved  her  doom  might  be, 
Her  treachery  was  truth  to  me ; 
To  me  she  gave  her  heart,  that  all 
Which  tyranny  can  ne'er  enthrall ; 
And  I,  alas  I  too  late  to  save  I 
Tet  aU  I  then  could  give,  I  gave, 
'T  was  some  relief  our  foe  a  grave. 
His  death  sits  lightly ;  but  her  fete 
Has  made  me — what  thou  well  may'st  hate. 

His  doom  was  seal'd  — he  knew  it  well, 
Wam'd  by  the  voice  of  stem  Taheer, 
Deep  in  whoee  darkly  boding  ear' 
The  deathshot  peal'd  of  murder  near. 

As  filed  the  troop  to  where  they  fell  I 

voice.  **—"  Psha  I  **— **  As  you  please,  Aflbndl :  If  it  It  written, 
to  will  it  be**— I  left  this  qulck.eared  predestlnarian,  and 
rode  up  to  BatOi,  his  Christian  compatriot,  whose  ears, 
though  not  at  all  prophetic  bv  no  means  rdlshed  the  intel- 
ligence. We  all  arrived  at  Cokmna,  remained  some  hours, 
and  returned  leisurely,  tajtaig  a  Tarietr  of  brilliant  things,  in 
more  languages  than  tpoiled  the  building  of  Babel,  upon 
the  mistaken  seer.  Romaic,  Amaout,  Turkish,  Italian,  and 
EngUsh  were  all  exercised.  In  Tarious  conceits,  upon  the  un. 
fortunate  Mussulman,  while  we  were  contemplating  the 
beautifol  prospect,  Denrish  wm  occupied  about  the  columns. 
I  thought  he  was  deranged  into  an  antiquarian,  and  asked 
him  if  he  had  become  a  **  Patao-eaatro  **  man  ?  •*  No.**  said 
he,  '*bnt  these  pUlanwiil  be  uteftil  in  maUng  a  stand ;  **  and 
added  other  remarks,  which  at  least  erfaiced  his  own  belief 
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He  died  too  in  the  battle  broil, 

A  time  that  heeds  nor  pain  nor  toil ; 

One  crjr  to  Mahomet  for  aid. 

One  prayer  to  Alia  all  he  made : 

He  knew  and  croes'd  me  in  the  fray — 

I  gaied  upon  him  where  he  lay. 

And  watch'd  his  spirit  ebb  away : 

Though  pierced  like  paid  by  hunters*  steel. 

He  felt  not  half  that  now  I  feeL 

I  search'd,  but  yainly  search'd,  to  find 

The  workings  of  a  wounded  mind ; 

Each  feature  of  that  sullen  cane 

Betray*d  his  rage,  but  no  remorse. 

Oh,  what  had  Vengeance  given  to  trace 

Despair  npoa  his  dying  fisoe ! 

The  late  repentance  of  that  hour. 

When  Penitence  hath  lost  her  power 

To  tear  one  terror  from  the  grave. 

And  wiU  not  soothe,  and  cannot  save. 


**  The  cold  in  dime  are  cold  in  blood. 
Their  love  can  scarce  def  erve  the  name ; 

But  mine  was  like  a  lava  flood 

That  boHs  in  iBtna's  breast  of  flame. 

I  cannot  prate  in  puling  strain 

Ot  ladye-love,  and  beauty's  chain : 

If  <*>nmg<ng  cheek,  and  scorching  vein,  ^ 

Lips  taught  to  writhe,  but  not  complain. 

If  bursting  heart,  and  madd'ning  brain, 

And  daring  deed,  and  vengeful  steel. 

And  all  that  I  have  felt,  and  feel. 

Betoken  love — that  love  was  mine, 

And  shown  by  many  a  bitter  sign. 

*TiB  true,  I  could  not  whine  nor  sigh, 

I  knew  but  to  obtain  or  die. 

I  die — but  first  I  have  possess'd. 

And  come  what  may,  I  Aom  been  bless'd. 

Shall  I  the  doom  I  sought  upbraid  ? 

No— reft  of  all,  yet  undismay'd  < 

In  his  troobleiome  fiicidCT  of  ybrf-Acirr^.  Onourretonto 
Athens  we  heard  from  LeoD£  (a  prisoner  set  ashore  soma 
days  after)  of  the  intended  attack  or  the  Malnotes,  mentioned, 
with  the  cause  of  lu  not  taking  place,  in  the  notes  to  Childe 
Harold,  Canto  2d.  I  was  at  some  pains  to  question  the  man, 
and  he  descrilied  the  dresses,  arms,  and  marks  of  the'horses 
of  our  party  so  accurately,  that,  with  other  drcumstanoes, 
we  could  not  doubt  of  JUm  haring  been  in  **  TiUanous  com. 
piny,"  and  ourselves  in  a  bad  neighbourhood.  Derrish  be> 
came  a  sooUisayer  for  life,  and  I  dare  say  is  now  hearing  more 
musketry  than  ever  will  be  fired,  to  the  great  refreshment  of 
the  Amaouts  of  Berat,  and  his  native  mountains.  —  I  shall 
mention  one  trait  more  of  this  singular  race.  In  March,  181 1, 
a  remarkably  stout  and  active  Amaout  came  (I  believe  the 
fiftieth  on  the  same  errand)  to  oflbr  himself  as  an  attendant, 
which  was  declined :  **  Well,  Aflbndl,"  quoth  he,  <«  may  you 
live !  ^  you  would  have  found  me  useful  I  shidl  leave  the 
town  for  the  hills  to-morrow,  in  the  winter  I  return,  perlu^M 
you  will  then  receive  me;**  <— Dervish,  who  was  present,  re- 
marked as  a  thing  of  course,  and  of  no  consequence, "  in  Uie 
mean  time  he  wiU  Join  the  Klephtet  **  (robbers),  which  was 
true  to  the  letter.  If  not  cut  off,  they  come  down  in  the 
winter,  and  pass  it  unmolested  in  some  town,  where  tlaey  are 
often  as  well  known  as  their  exploits. 

^  [**  I  cannot  prate  \a  puling  strain 

Of  bursting  heart  and  maddening  brain, 
And  fire  that  raged  in  every  vehi."--MS.] 

*  IT*  Even  now  alone,  yet  undismay'd,  — 

I  know  no  friend  and  ask  no  aid."  ~  Ma] 

>  Cl'b^*^  h>  ou'  opinion,  are  the  most  beautifiil  passages 
of  the  poem ;  and  some  of  them  of  a  beauty  which  it  would 
not  be  easy  to  oclipsa  by  many  dtatloos  in  the  language.  — 
JarrasT.] 

*  rjhc  hundred  and  tweoty-dz  lines  which  follow,  down 
to  **Tdl  me  do  more  of  fancy's  gleam,**  first  appeared  In  the 
fifth  edition.    Id  returaing  the  proof  to  Mr.  Murray,  L<wd 


& 


But  for  the  thought  of  Leila  slain. 
Give  me  the  pleasure  with  the  pahi. 
So  would  I  live  and  love  again. 
I  grieve,  but  not,  my  holy  guide  I 
For  him  who  dio,  but  her  who  died : 
She  sleeps  beneath  the  wandering  wave  — 
Ah  1  had  she  but  an  earthly  grave. 
This  breaking  heart  and  throbbing  head 
Should  seek  and  share  her  narrow  bed.  s 
She  was  a  form  of  life  and  light. 
That,  seen,  became  a  part  of  si^t ; 
And  rose,  where'er  I  turned  mine  eye, 
The  Morning-star  of  Memory  I 

<*  Tes,  Love  indeed  is  light  from  heaven ;  * 

A  spark  of  that  immortal  fire 
With  angels  shared,  by  Alia  given. 

To  lift  fh>m  earth  our  low  desire.^ 
Devotion  wafts  the  mind  above, 
But  Heaven  itself  descends  in  love ; 
A  feeling  fhnn  the  Godhead  caugh^ 
To  wean  fWnn  self  each  sordid  thought ; 
A  Bay  of  him  who  form'd  the  whole ; 
A  Glory  circling  round  the  soul  I 
I  grant  my  love  imperfect,  all 
That  mortals  by  the  name  miscall ; 
Then  deem  it  evil,  what  thou  wilt ; 
But  say,  oh  say,  hers  was  not  guilt ! 
She  was  my  life's  unerring  light : 
That  quench'd,  what  beam  shall  break  my  nlg^  f  9 
Oh  1  would  it  shone  to  lead  me  still. 
Although  to  death  or  deadliest  ill  I 
Why  marvel  ye,  if  they  who  lose 

This  present  Joy,  this  future  hope. 

No  more  with  sorrow  meekly  cope ; 
In  phrensy  then  their  fate  accuse : 
In  madness  do  those  fearfiil  deeds 

That  seem  to  add  but  guHt  to  woe  ? 
Alas  I  the  breast  that  inly  bleeds 

Hath  nought  to  dread  ttom  outward  blow; 

Byron  says :  —  **  I  have,  but  with  some  dJfllcutty,  smT  added 
any  more  to  this  snake  of  a  poem,  which  has  been  lengthenl&g 
iu  rattles  every  month.  It  is  now  fearfully  long,  b^g  raoiw 
than  a  canto  and  a  half  of  Childe  HaroU.  The  last  lines 
Hodgson  likes.  It  is  not  often  he  does ;  and  when  be  donX 
he  tells  me  with  great  energy,  and  I  fret,  and  alter.  I 
have  thrown  them  In  to  soften  the  ferodty  of  our  Infidel ; 
and,  for  a  dying  man,  have  given  him  a  good  deal  to  say  for 
himself.  Do  you  know  any  body  who  can  stop  —  I  ncaa, 
point — commas,  and  so  forth  ?  for  I  am,  I  hear,  a  sad  hand 
at  your  punctuation." 

*  [Among  the  Giaour  MS&  is  the  first  draught  of  tUs  p«- 
sage,  which  we  subjoin :  — 

"  Yes  7  rdoth  sprtog^ 

V  Love  indeed  <  descend       V  fVom  heaven : 
If   3  Cbebom      3 

f  immortal ") 
A  spark  of  that  <  eteraal     (  fire, 
C  celestial  3 
To  human  hearts  in  mercy  given. 

To  lift  f^om  earth  our  low  dedre. 
A  feeling  from  the  Godhead  caught. 

To  wean  ft^m  ^elf  [  JJ?  }  •**"***  thougiht  j 

Devotion  sends  the  soul  abovcj, 

But  Heaven  itself  descends  to  love. 
Yet  marvel  not.  if  they  who  love 

This  present  joy,  this  ftiture  hope, 

Which  Uught  tnem  with  dl  ill  to  cope. 
In  madness,  then,  thdr  fate  accuse— 

In  madness  do  those  fearful  deeds 


That 


C  to  add  but  guilt  to 
(bu( 


but  to  augment  thdr  3 

Alasithe    [^^j  that  Inly  bleeds. 

Has  nought  to  dread  from  outward  foe,"  Ac.] 
t*"Tis  quench'd,  and  I  am  lost  In  nIgbL"  ^  MS.3 
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Wbo  iUls  fttm  an  he  knowi  of  UiH» 
Cam  little  into  what  ibjra. 
flcfoe  as  the  gloomy  ▼nltore't  now 

To  thee,  old  man,  my  deeda  appear : 
I  read  ahhorrenoe  on  tl^  brow, 

And  this  too  was  I  bora  to  bear ! 
T  is  tme,  that,  like  that  bird  of  prey, 
Wtth  havock  have  I  mark'd  my  way : 
But  this  was  taught  me  by  the  dove, 
Td  die — and  know  no  second  love. 
Tills  kasoD  yet  hath  man  to  learn. 
Taught  by  the  thing  he  dares  to  spurn : 
The  bird  that  sings  within  the  brske, 
The  swan  that  swims  upon  the  lake, 
One  mate,  and  one  akme^  will  take. 
And  let  the  fool  still  prone  to  nnge,^ 
And  sneer  on  all  who  cannot  change, 
ftxtake  his  jest  with  boasting  boys ; 
I  envy  not  his  Taried  joys. 
But  deem  such  feeble,  heutless  man. 
Less  than  yon  solitaiy  swan ; 
Ffer,  ta  beneath  the  shallow  maid 
He  left  beUering  snd  betrayU 
Soch  shame  at  least  was  never  mine- 
Leila  !  each  thougiht  was  only  thine  1 
My  good,  my  guilt,  my  weal,  my  woe. 
My  hope  on  high — my  all  below. 
Earth  holds  no  other  like  to  thee, 
Or,  If  it  doth.  In  vain  ibr  me : 
Dor  worids  I  dare  not  view  the  dame 
Besemhiing  thee,  yet  not  the  same. 
The  very  crimes  that  mar  my  youth, 
Thb  bed  of  death — attest  my  truth  ! 
*ris  an  too  late — thou  wert,  thou  art 
The  cherished  madness  of  my  heart  I 

*  And  ^e  was  lost — snd  yet  I  breathed. 

But  not  the  breath  of  human  life : 
A  serpent  round  my  heart  was  wreathed. 
And  stung  my  every  thou^t  to  strife. 
Alike  an  ti  Tie,  abhorred  aU  place, 
ShnUering  I  shrunk  firom  Nature's  feoe. 
Where  every  hue  that  charm*d  before 
The  Warknffw  of  my  bosom  ^re. 
The  rest  thou  dost  already  know, 
And  aU  my  sins»  and  half  my  woe. 
Bat  talk  no  more  of  penitence ; 
Thoo  see*st  I  soon  shall  part  firam  hence  t 
And  if  thy  holy  tale  were  true. 
The  deed  that's  done  canst  thou  undo  ? 
Think  me  not  thankless — but  this  gilef 
Looks  not  to  priesthood  for  reliefl  > 
My  sool*s  estate  In  secret  guess :' 
But  wooldst  thou  pity  more,  say  less. 
When  thou  canst  bid  my  LeQa  live. 
Then  wffl  I  sue  thee  to  forgive ; 
Then  plead  my  cause  in  that  high  pkoe 
Where  purchased  masses  proflbr  grace. 
Cto,  when  the  hunter^s  hand  hath  wrung 
Tvam  forest-cave  her  shrieking  young, 

1  r«  lad  let  Che  Usbt,  Incooitaiit  fool 

That  necra  his  coxcomb  ridicule.** — MS.] 

•  Ths 


Sttte 


__  '•  MrmoQ  is  omitted.    It  leemi  to  bavs  had  lo 

npoo  the  Mtleot,  that  it  ooald  hare  no  hopes  from 

It  mi7  M  safldent  to  m,  that  it  was  of  a  cos- 

iHBaiT  loogCh  (as  maj  be  peroelred  Irom  the  Interruptions 

neestacse  of  the  petlent),  and  was  delivered  in  the  usual 

«f  all  orthodox  preachers. 
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And  calm  the  lonely  lioness : 

But  soothe  not^mock  not  aiy  distress  t 

**  In  earlier  days,  and  calmer  hours. 

When  heart  with  heart  delights  to  blend. 
Where  bloom  my  native  valley's  bowers  * 

I  had — Ahihavelnow? — a  friend  I 
To  him  this  pledge  I  charge  thee  send. 

Memorial  of  a  youtfaftil  vow ; 
I  would  remind  1dm  of  my  end :  ^ 

Though  souls  abeorb'd  like  mine  aUow 
Brief  thought  to  distant  friendship's  claim, 
Tet  dear  to  him  my  blighted  name. 
'Tis  strange — he  prophesied  my  doom. 

And  I  have  smiled — I  then  could  smlle-^ 
When  Prudence  would  his  voice  sssume. 

And  wain — I  reck'd  not  what — the  while : 
But  now  remembrance  whispers  o'er 
Those  accents  scarcely  mark'd  before. 
Say — that  his  bodings  came  to  pass, 

And  he  wiU  start  to  hear  their  truth. 

And  wish  his  vrords  had  not  been  sooth: 
TeU  him,  unheeding  as  I  was, 

Through  many  a  busy  bitter  scene 

Of  aU  our  golden  youth  had  been. 

In  pain,  my  felterlng  tongue  had  tried 

To  bless  his  memory  ere  I  died ; 

But  Heaven  in  vmth  would  tura  avray, 

If  Guilt  should  for  the  guiltless  pny. 

I  do  not  ask  him  not  to  blame, 

Too  gentle  he  to  wound  my  name ; 

And  what  have  I  to  do  with  Ikme  ? 

I  do  not  ask  him  not  to  mourn. 

Such  cold  request  might  soimd  like  scorn ; 

And  what  thim  friendship's  manly  tear 

May  better  grace  a  brother's  bier  ? 

But  bear  this  ring,  his  own  of  old. 

And  tdl  him — what  thou  dost  behold  I 

The  wither'd  frame,  the  ruin'd  mind. 

The  wrack  by  passion  left  behind, 

A  shrivelled  scroll,  a  scatter'd  leai; 

Sear'd  by  the  autumn  blast  of  grief  I 

e  e  e  e  • 

«  Ten  me  no  more  of  Ihncy's  gleam. 
No,  fether,  no,  twas  not  a  dream ; 
Alas  I  the  dreamer  ilrst  must  sleep, 
I  only  watch'd,  and  wish'd  to  weep ; 
But  could  not,  ibr  my  burning  brow 
Throbb'd  to  the  very  brain  as  now : 
I  wish'd  but  for  a  single  tear. 
As  something  welcome,  new,  snd  dear ; 
I  wish'd  it  then,  I  wish  it  stiU ; 
Despair  is  stranger  than  my  wilL 
Waste  not  thine  orison,  despair  ^ 
Is  mightier  than  thy  pious  prayer : 
I  would  not,  if  I  might,  be  blest; 
I  want  no  paradise,  but  rest 
*T  was  then,  I  teU  thee,  father !  then 
I  saw  her ;  yes,  she  lived  again ; 
And  shining  in  her  white  symar,7 
As  through  yon  pale  gray  cloud  the  star 


bat  this  grief 


In  truth  is  not  for  thy  relief, 
"Uf  state  thy  thought  can  never  guess.** — MS.] 
4  [«  Where  rise  my  natlTe  cltf*s  towers.** ~M&] 

*  [**  I  haTe  no  heart  to  lore  him  now, 

And  *tU  but  to  declaie  my  end."— MS.] 

•  C«  Nay,  kneel  not,  iktber,  rise — despair,**  Ac.  —  MS.] 
'  "  Symar,"  a  shroud. 
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Which  now  I  gue  on,  as  on  her. 
Who  look*d  and  looks  fiff  lovelln* ; 
Dimly  I  view  its  trembling  spark ;  ^ 
To-morrow's  night  shall  be  more  dark ; 
And  I,  before  its  rays  appear, 
That  lifeless  tUng  the  living  fear. 
I  wander,  fkther  i  for  my  soul 
Is  fleeting  towards  the  final  goaL 
I  saw  her,  firlar  I  and  I  rose 
Forgetftil  of  our  fonner  woes ; 
And  rushing  fkom  my  couch,  I  dart. 
And  dasp  her  to  my  desperate  heart ; 
I  clasp — what  is  it  that  I  dasp  ? 
No  breathing  form  within  my  grasp. 
No  heart  that  beats  reply  to  mine. 
Yet,  Leik  I  yet  the  form  is  thine  I 
And  art  thou,  dearest,  changed  so  much* 
As  meet  my  eye,  yet  mock  my  touch  7 
Ah !  were  thy  beauties  e'er  so  cold, 
I  care  not ;  so  my  arms  enfold 
The  all  they  ever  wish*d  to  hold. 
Alas  I  around  a  shadow  prest. 
They  shrink  upon  my  lonely  breast ; 
Yet  still  *tis  there  !    In  silence  stands. 
And  beckons  with  beseeching  hands  I 
With  braided  hair,  and  bright-black  eye^r 
I  knew  *twas  fidse — she  could  not  die ! 
But  he  is  dead  1  within  the  dell 
I  saw  him  buried  where  he  fell ; 
He  comes  not,  for  he  cannot  break 
From  earth ;  why  then  art  thou  awake  ? 

1  [*  Which  now  I  view  with  trembling  ipark.**—  MS.] 

*  The  drcumftanoe  to  which  the  abore  ttoiy  relates  was 
DoC  Tery  nncoinmon  In  Turkey.  A  few  years  ago  the  wife  of 
Muchtar  Pacha  complained  to  his  fluher  of  his  son's  supposed 
inildeUtT ;  he  asked  with  whom,  and  she  had  the  bartMrity 
to  gire  m  a  list  of  the  tweWe  handsomest  women  in  Yanina. 
They  were  seised,  fiutened  up  In  sacks,  and  drowned  in  the 
lake  the  same  nigfat !  One  of  the  guards  who  was  present 
informed  me,  that  not  one  of  the  rlctlms  uttered  a  cry,  or 
showed  a  symptom  of  terror  at  so  sadden  a  **  wrench  from  all 
we  know,  from  aU  we  love.**  The  Cite  of  Fhrosine,  the  fairest 
of  this  sacrifice,  is  the  subject  of  many  a  Romaic  and  Arnaout 
ditty.  Hia  story  in  the  text  is  one  told  of  a  young  Venetian 
many  years  ago,  and  now  nearly  forgotten.  I  heard  It  hy 
acdaent  tecttcd  by  one  of  the  oolfee-house  story-tellers  who 
abound  in  the  Lerant,  and  sing  or  redto  thetr  narratlTes. 
The  additions  and  interpolations  by  the  translator  will  be 
easily  distinguished  flrom  the  rest,  by  the  want  of  Eastern 
imagery ;  and  1  regret  that  my  memory  has  retained  so  few 
fragments  of  the  original.  For  the  contents  of  some  of  the 
notes  I  am  indebted  partly  to  D'Herbelot,  and  partly  to  that 
most  Eastern,  and,  as  Mr.  Weber  Justly  entitles  It,  **  sublime 
tale,'*  the  **  Caliph  Vathek.**  I  do  not  know  from  what  source 
the  attthor  of  that  singular  Tolume  may  hare  drawn  his  ma- 
terials ;  some  of  his  iacldentt  are  to  be  found  hi  the  **  BIUlo- 
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They  told  me  wild  waves  rolled  abov« 

The  face  I  view,  the  form  I  love ; 

They  told  me — 'twas  a  hideous  tale  I 

Fd  tell  it,  but  my  tongue  would  fidl : 

If  true,  and  flnom  thine  ocean-cave 

Thou  com*8t  to  daim  a  calmer  grave ; 

Oh !  pass  thy  dewy  fingers  o'er 

This  brow  that  then  will  bum  no  more ; 

Or  place  them  on  my  hopeless  heart : 

But,  shape  or  shade  I  whate'er  thou  art. 

In  mercy  ne*er  again  depart  I 

Or  fiuther  with  thee  bear  my  soul 

Than  winds  can  waft  or  waters  roll  1 

•  e  •  •  • 

**  Such  is  my  name,  and  such  my  tale. 

Confessor  !  to  thy  secret*  ear 
I  breathe  the  sorrows  I  bewail. 

And  thank  thee  for  the  generous  tear 
This  glazing  eye  could  never  shed. 
Then  lay  me  with  the  humblest  dead. 
And,  save  the  cross  above  my  head. 
Be  ndther  name  nor  emblem  spread. 
By  prying  stranger  to  be  read, 
Or  stay  the  passing  pQgrim*s  tread.  *** 

He  pass'd — nor  of  his  name  and  race 
Hath  left  a  token  or  a  trace, 
Save  what  the  father  must  not  say 
Who  shrived  him  on  his  dying  day : 
This  broken  tale  was  aU  we  knew^ 
Of  her  he  loved,  or  him  he  slew.  ^ 

thdque  Orientale :"  but  for  correctneu  of  costume,  beautr 
of  description,  and  power  of  Imagination,  It  far  surpasMs  all 
European  imitations ;  and  bears  such  marks  of  originality, 
that  those  who  hare  risited  the  East  will  find  some  difficulty 
in  beUevlng  it  to  be  more  than  a  translation.  As  an  Eastern 
tale,  eren  Rasselas  must  bow  before  it ;  his  **  Hwoi^  Valley  " 
will  not  bear  a  comparison  with  the  **  HaU  of  Eblb.'* 

*  [**  Nor  whether  most  he  moum*d  none  knew. 
For  her  he  lored,  or  him  he  slew.'*  —  MS.J 

4  [In  this  poem,  which  was  miblished  after  the  two  ftrst 
canton  of  Childe  Harold,  Lord  Byron  began  to  show  his 

towers.  He  had  now  rcceired  encouragement  which  set  ttrt 
Is  daring  hands,  and  gave  his  strokes  their  natural  forae. 
Here,  then,  we  first  find  passages  of  a  tone  peculiar  to  Lord 
Byron ;  but  still  this  appearance  was  not  uniform  :  he  often 
returned  to  his  trammels,  and  reminds  us  of  the  maaner  of 
some  faTourite  predecessor :  among  these,  I  think  w«  aoo*. 
times  catch  the  notes  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  But  the  Internal 
tempest  —  the  deep  passion,  sometimes  burled,  and  sonettmea 
biasing  tnm  some  incidental  touch  ~  the  intanii^  of  agooJa. 
tng  reflection,  which  will  always  distinguish  Lord  Byron  frvan 
other  writers  —  now  began  to  display  tbenutlTeib  —  Sib 
EoaaToir  BaTooia.] 
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Wt^t  l^vUtt  of  ^tyhofif 


A  TURKISH  TALE.1 


**  Had  we  nerer  loved  so  kindly. 
Had  we  never  loved  n  blla<uy. 
Never  met  or  never  parted. 
We  had  ne'er  been  broken.he«rted.*' 

BOBMS. 


TO 

THE  RIGHT  HONOUSABLE  LORD  HOLLASTD, 

THIS  TALC   IS  IN8CKIXCD, 
Wm  KVBBT  BK^TIIUUIIT  07  KBOABO  AND  BBBPBCr, 

•T  BIS  OBATSrOLLT  OSUOBD  AND  SINCBEB  VBIBND, 

BYRON. 


C(e  iitdt  of  flUbfilio0«* 


OANTO   TBB   FIRST. 


Know  ye  the  land  where  the  cypmss  and  myrtles 

Are  emblems  of  deeds  that  are  done  in  their  clime. 
Where  the  rage  of  the  Tultiue,  the  love  of  the  turtle, 

Now  melt  into  lonnow,  now  madden  to  crime  ? 
Know  ye  the  land  of  the  cedar  and  vine. 
Where  the  ilowers  ever  blossom,  the  beams  ever  shine: 
Where  the  light  wings  of  Zephyr,  oppressed  with 


Wax  frint  o*er  the  gardens  of  GiiH  in  her  bloom ; 
Where  the  dtron  and  olive  are  fiiirest  of  fruit, 
And  the  voice  of  the  nightingale  never  Is  mute : 
Where  the  ttaits  of  the  earth,  and  the  hues  of  the  sky, 
hi  cokMxr  thoa(^  varied,  in  beauty  may  vie. 
And  the  purple  of  ocean  is  deepest  in  dye ; 
Where  the  vtrgtais  are  soft  as  the  roses  they  twine, 
And  aU,  save  the  spirit  of  man,  is  divine  ? 
T  is  the  dime  of  the  East;  *tis  the  land  of  the  Sun— 
can  he  amile  on  luch  deeds  as  his  children  have 


ijthe  «  Bride  of  Abydot  **  was  pnbUthed  in  the  beginning 
ef  Etaeember,  1813.  The  mood  of  mind  in  which  it  wai  struck 
off  is  thus  stated  by  Lord  Byron,  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Giflbrd : 
— *  Yoa  have  been  good  enough  to  look  at  a  thing  of  mine  In 
MS.  -a  Tbrfcfab  ttory— and  I  ibould  feel  sratlfled  if  you 
would  do  It  the  same  Ihvour  tai  its  probationary  lUte  of 
prtathw.  It  was  written,  I  cannot  say  for  amuaement,  nor 
'(MiBed  by  bnacer  and  request  of  ftiend«/  but  tai  a  state  of 
■riad,  fran  drcumstances  which  occaslonaDy  occur  to  *  us 
foosh,*  that  rendered  It  neeessanr  for  me  to  applv  my  mind 
to  somethfaig,  any  thing,  but  reality ;  and  under  this  not  very 
bfilUaat  Inspirauon  it  was  compoMd.    Send  it  either  to  the 


— *—  *  A  hundred  hawken*  load. 
On  wing!  of  winds  to  fly  or  fkU  abroad.' 
It  dasenrts  no  better  than  the  first,  as  the  work  of  a  week, 
sDd  •oribbled  *  staas  pede  in  ono  *  (by  the  bye,  the  only  foot 
i   I  Iwffc  to  stand  on) ;  imd  I  pramiie  never  to  trouble  yon  again 
fDffty  ointoe,  and  a  voyage  between  each.'*3 


i 


Oh !  wild  as  the  accents  of  lovers*  fiurewell 
Are  the  hearts  which  they  bear,  and  the  taks  which 
they  telL 

n. 

Begirt  with  many  a  gallant  slave, 
Apparell'd  as  becomes  the  brave. 
Awaiting  each  his  lord's  behest 
To  guide  his  steps,  or  guard  his  rest. 
Old  Oiaffir  sate  in  his  Divan : 

Deep  thought  was  in  his  aged  eye ; 
And  though  the  &oe  of  Mussulman 

Not  oft  betrays  to  standers  by 
The  mtaid  within,  weU  skill'd  to  hide 
All  but  unconquerable  pride. 
His  pensive  cheek  and  pondering  brow 
Did  more  than  he  was  wont  avow. 

m. 

**Let  the  chamber  be  clearU**  —  The  tndn  dis- 
appear'd— 

*'  Now  call  me  the  chief.of  the  Haiam  guard." 
With  CUaffir  is  none  but  his  only  son. 

And  the  Nubian  awaiting  the  sire's  award. 

**  Haroun — when  all  the  crowd  Uiat  wait 

Are  pass'd  beyond  the  outer  gate, ' 

(Woe  to  the  head  whose  eye  beheld 

My  child  Zuleika's  &ce  unveU'd  I) 

*  r**  Murray  tells  me  that  Croker  asked  him  why  the  thing 
is  called  the  Srtde  of  Abvdos  ?  It  is  an  awkward  question, 
being  unanswerable :  she  is  net  a  bride ;  only  about  to  be  one. 
I  dont  wonder  at  his  finding  out  the  Attf  but  the  detection 
is  too  late  to  do  any  good.  I  was  a  great  fool  to  have  made 
it,  and  am  ashamed  of  not  being  an  Irif  hman.**  —  Jljimm 
Diarpy  Dec.  6. 1813.] 

>  C^  ^be  Bride  of  Abydos,  Lord  Byron  made  many  addi- 
tlons  during  its  progress  through  the  press,  amounting  to 
about  two  hundred  fines ;  and,  as  In  the  case  of  the  Giaour, 
the  passages  so  added  will  be  seen  to  be  some  of  the  most 
splendid  in  the  whole  poem.  These  opening  lines,  which  are 
among  the  new  Insertions,  are  supposed  to  have  been  sug- 
gested  by  a  song  of  Goethe's  — 

**  Kennst  du  das  Land  wo  die  dtronen  blUhD."j 

4  "  Gdl,"  the  rose. 

A  **  Souls  made  of  fire,  and  children  of  the  Sun, 

With  whom  revenge  is  virtue." — Youno'j  Bnenge, 
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CAN  TO  I. 


Hcnce>  lead  nqr  dma^ter  fhmi  her  tower ; 
Her  fiite  is  flz'd  thii  Toy  hour : 
Tet  not  to  her  icpett  vaj  thought ; 
By  me  alone  be  duty  taught !" 

<<  Pacha  I  to  hear  Is  to  obey.** 
No  more  must  slaTe  to  deqiot  say- 
Then  to  the  tower  had  ta'en  his  way» 
But  here  young  Selim  silence  brake, 

Fint  lowly  rendering  reverence  meet; 
And  downcast  look*d,  and  gently  spake, 

Stm  standing  at  the  Fadia*s  fleet: 
For  son  of  Moslem  must  expire. 
Ere  dare  to  sit  before  his  sire  1 

*■  Father  1  for  fear  that  thou  shouldst  chide 
My  sister,  or  her  sable  guide. 
Know— for  the  fault,  if  fiiult  there  be. 
Was  mine,  then  fidl  ^y  fh>wns  on  me— 
So  lovelily  the  morning  shone. 

That — let  the  old  and  weary  sleep— 
I  could  not ;  and  to  view  alone 

The  fkirest  scenes  of  land  and  deep. 
With  none  to  listen  and  reply 
To  thoughts  with  which  my  heart  beat  high 
Were  irksome — for  whatever  my  mood. 
In  sooth  I  love  not  solitude ; 
I  on  Zuleika's  slumber  broke. 

And,  as  thou  knowest  that  for  me 

Soon  turns  the  haram's  grating  key. 
Before  the  guardian  slaves  awoke 
We  to  the  cypress  groves  had  flown. 
And  made  earth,  main,  and  heaven  our  own ! 
There  lingered  we,  beguiled  too  long 
With  Mgnoun's  tide,  or  Sadi's  song ;  i 
Till  I,  who  heard  the  deep  tambour  < 
Beat  thy  Divan's  approaching  hour. 
To  thee,  and  to  my  duty  true, 
Wam*d  by  the  sound,  to  greet  thee  flew : 
But  there  Zuleika  wanders  yet— 
Nay,  Father,  rage  not  —  nor  finget 
That  none  can  pierce  that  secret  bower 
But  those  who  watch  the  women's  tower.** 

IV. 
**  Son  of  a  slave** —  the  Pacha  said 

*'  From  unbelieving  mother  bred, 

Tain  were  a  fkther's  hope  to  see 

Aught  that  beseems  a  man  in  thee. 

Thou,  when  thine  arm  should  bend  the  bow, 
And  hurl  the  dart,  and  curb  the  steed. 
Thou,  Greek  in  soul  if  not  in  creed. 

Must  pore  where  babbling  waters  flow. 

And  wateh  unfolding  roses  blow. 

Would  that  yon  orb,  whose  matin  glow 

Thy  listless  eyes  so  much  admire. 

Would  lend  thee  something  of  his  fire  I 

Thou,  who  would'st  see  this  battlement 

By  Christian  cannon  piecemeal  rent ; 

Nay,  tamely  view  old  Stambol's  wall 

Before  the  dogs  of  Moscow  foil. 

Nor  strike  one  stroke  for  life  and  death 

Against  the  curs  of  Naaueth  I 

Go  —  let  thy  less  than  woman's  hand 

Assume  the  distaff —  not  the  brand. 

1  1(«Jnoim  and  LcOju  the  Romeo  and  Juliet  of  the  Rut. 
SmU.  the  moral  po«C  of  Penta. 

■  TVuUsh  dram,  which  toundi  at  ranrlse,  noon,  and  twillfht 
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Put,  Haroun  I — to  my  daughter  speed : 
Andhark— of  thine  own  head  take  heed  — 
If  thus  Zuleika  oft  takes  wing— 
Thou  see'st  yon  bow— it  hath  a  string  t" 

V. 
No  sound  fhnn  SeUm*s  lip  was  heard. 

At  least  that  met  old  Glaffir's  ear. 
But  every  firown  and  every  word 
Pierced  keener  than  a  Christian's  sword. 

'*  Son  of  a  shive  I — reproach'd  with  fcsar  I 

Those  gibes  had  cost  another  dear. 
Son  of  a  slave  I — and  who  my  sire  ?  ** 

Thus  held  his  thoughts  their  dark  career ; 
And  glances  ev*n  of  more  than  ire 

Flash  forth,  then  fkintly  disappear. 
Old  Giaffir  gaised  upon  his  son 

And  started ;  for  within  his  eye 
He  read  how  much  his  wrath  had  done ; 
He  saw  rebellion  there  begun  : 

"  Come  hither,  boy  —  what,  no  reply  ? 
I  mark  thee  —  and  I  know  thee  too ; 
But  there  be  deeds  thou  dar'st  not  do ; 
But  if  thy  beard  had  manlier  length. 
And  if  thy  hand  had  skill  and  strength, 
I  'd  joy  to  see  thee  break  a  lance. 
Albeit  against  my  own  perchance.** 

As  sneeringly  these  accents  fell. 
On  Selim's  eye  he  fiercely  gazed : 

That  eye  retum'd  him  glance  for  glance. 
And  proudly  to  his  sire's  was  raised. 

Till  GiafB  *s  quail'd  and  shrunk  askance  — 
And  why  —  ne  felt,  but  durst  not  tell. 
"  Much  I  misdoubt  this  wayward  boy 
Will  one  day  work  me  more  annoy : 
I  never  loved  him  from  his  birth, 
And  —  but  his  arm  is  little  worth. 
And  scarcely  in  the  chase  could  cope 
With  timid  fawn  or  antelope. 
Far  less  would  venture  into  strife 
Where  man  contends  for  fame  and  life  — 
I  would  not  trust  that  look  or  tone : 
No  —  nor  the  blood  so  near  my  own. 
That  blood  —  he  hath  not  heard  —  no  more  — 
1 11  watch  him  closer  than  before. 
He  is  an  Arab  '  to  my  sight. 
Or  Christian  crouching  in  the  fight  — 
But  hark  !  —  I  hear  Zuleika's  voice ; 

Like  Houris'  hymn  it  meets  mine  car : 
She  is  the  offspring  of  my  choice ; 

Oh  I  more  than  ev'n  her  mother  dear, 
With  all  to  hope,  and  nought  to  fear — 
My  Peri !  ever  welcome  here  I 
Sweet,  as  the  draert  fountain's  wave. 
To  lips  just  coord  in  time  to  save  — 

Such  to  my  longing  sight  art  thou ; 
Nor  can  they  waft  to  Mecca's  shrine 
More  thanks  for  life,  than  I  for  thine. 

Who  blest  thy  birth,  and  bless  thee  nonr." 

VL 
Fair,  as  the  first  that  fell  of  womankind. 

When  on  that  dread  yet  lovely  serpent  smiling, 

*  Tlie  Turks  abhor  the  Arabs  (who  retorn  the , 

a  hundred-fold)  eren  more  than  they  hate  the  Chrlatf^M. 
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WhoK  bnage  then  was  itimp'd  upra  her  mind  — 
But  oDce  beguiled  —  and  crcr  more  hegniUng ; 

SiBiiltng*  as  that,  oh  I  too  tnnscendent  yhHoa 
To  9oriwi*ii  phantom-peopled  slumber  gliren, 

When  heart  meets  heart  again  In  dreams  Elyaian, 
And  paints  the  lost  on  Earth  revived  in  Hcafcn ; 

Soft,  as  the  memonr  of  burled  knre ; 

Puxe,  as  the  prayer  which  Childhood  wafts  above ; 

Was  she  —  the  daughter  of  that  rude  <dd  (Met, 

Who  met  the  maid  with  tears — but  not  of  giiefl 

Who  hath  not  proved  how  feebly  words  essay  i 
To  fix  one  spark  of  Beauty's  heavenly  ray  7 
Who  doth  not  feel,  until  his  iUUng  sight 
hints  Into  *»w»n*—  with  its  own  delight, 
His  changing  check,  his  sinking  heart  confess 
The  mi^t — the  nujesty  of  Lovelmess  7 
Sach  was  Zuletka — such  around  her  shone 
The  raim^\»m»  charms  unmaik*d  by  her  alone ;    - 
The  light  of  love,  the  purity  of  grace. 
The  mizMl,  the  Music  *  breathing  fhxn  her  ihce,) 
The  bent  whose  softness  harmonised  the  whole-* 
And,  oh  I  that  eye  was  hi  itself  a  Soul  I 

Her  gnceftal  arms  in  meekness  bending 

Across  her  gently-budding  breast ; 
At  one  kind  wud  those  anns  extending 

To  dasp  the  neck  of  him  wlio  blest 

His  child  caressing  and  carcst, 

Zukika  came — and  Olailir  felt 

Bis  purpose  half  within  him  melt : 

Not  that  against  her  fknded  weal 

His  heart  though  stem  could  ever  fed; 

AffBctioa  chain*d  her  to  that  heart ; 

AmMHon  ton  tlw  links  apart 

TIL 
*  Zoklka  1  child  of  gentleness  I 

Bow  dear  this  very  day  must  tdl. 
When  I  fioiget  my  own  distress, 

IJTbeM  tveiTt  flue  Uoei  were  added  in  the  ooane  of 
priaanf.3 

I     *  TU«  expfCMkn  has  met  with  ot||6Ctiaos.  I  will  not  refer 

'  to  "Him  wbo  hath  not  Mniic  In  his  soul,*'  but  merely  reauett 

the  raadar  lo  reooUeet,  for  ten  leeoods,  the  featorat  of  the 

voaa  vbom  he  beUovet  to  bo  the  most  benitJAil ;  and,  if 

he  then  does  not  comprehend  AiUt  what  li  feebly  expremed 

to  the  ^love  Una,  I  shall  be  lorry  for  ni  both.    For  an  elc 

Meat  paatate  In  the  hitast  work  of  the  Ant  female  writer  of 

nil,  pcrbape  of  any,  age,  on  the  analogy  (and  the  immediate 

eomnriMa  excited  bjr  that  analogy)  between  **  painting  and 

■Mie,*  see  voL  UL  cap.  10.  Da  l'Aixbm4Giis.    And  is  not 

cUs  oouection  itlll  itronger  with  the  original  than  the  com  ? 

vich  the  eolooring  of  Nature  than  of  Art  ?    After  all,  thli  is 

racbertobefeltthaa  deeeribed}  itiil  Ithfaik  there  are  tome 

vbo  will  underrtand  it»  at  least  they  would  have  done  had 

thrf  beheld  the  ooimtenance  wboce  ipeaking  harmony  lu^ 

tested  the  idea^  Ibr  thii  passage  i«  not  drawn  from  imagl- 

nation  hot  meniory,  that  mirror  which  AflUctloD  daahet  to 

the  earth,  and  loolunc  down  upon  the  fragments,  only  beliolds 

the  rcdeetion  andtlpUed !  —  P*  This  morning,  a  very  pre^y 

MIet  fron  the  Stad.    She  hu  been  pleaied  to  be  meaeed 

with  my  all^t  enlogy  in  the  note  annexed  to  the  'Bride.' 

TUt  la  toM  aceoonted  tot  in  lereral  ways ;  — firstly,  all 

pumea  like  all,  or  any  praise ;  iceondly,  this  was  unexpected, 

baeauie  I  haive  never  eoarted  her:  and,  thirdly,  as  Scrub 

myi,  those  who  have  been  ail  their  ilvei  regularly  praised  by 

ragidar  eritica,  like  a  little  rsriety.  and  are  glad  when  any 

one  goes  out  of  hia  wqr  to  say  a  dVil  thtaig ;  and,  fourthly,  she 

is  a  very  good-natured  erasure,  which  is  the  best  reason, 

after  aU,  aiad,  perhaps,  theonly  one."— A  Diarg,  Dec.  7. 1818.  J 

*  r  Among  the  Imputed  plagiarlams  so  industriously  hunted 

out  tn  his  writhiga,  this  me  has  been,  with  somewhat  mora 

plaaiibUity  than  la  (irBi|uent  in  such  charges,  included ;  the 

lyrle  pact  Lovelaco  having.  It  seems,  written  **  The  melody 

and  noaie  of  her  flme."    Sir  Thomas  Browne,  too,  in  his 

leJIifci  Madid,  says,  **  There  is  mosle  eren  hi  beauty.*'  The 
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In  losing  what  I  love  so  well, 

To  bid  thee  with  another  dwell : 

Another  1  and  a  bnver  man 

Was  never  seen  in  battle's  van. 
We  Moslem  reck  not  much  of  blood ; 

But  yet  the  line  of  Carasman  * 
Unchanged,  unchangeable  hath  stood 

FInt  of  ttw  bold  Tlmarlot  bands 
That  won  and  well  can  keep  their  lands. 
Enough  that  he  who  comes  to  woo 
Is  kinsman  of  the  Bey  Oglou : 
His  years  need  scarce  a  thought  employ : 
I  would  not  have  thee  wed  a  boy. 
And  thou  shalt  have  a  noble  dower: 
And  his  and  my  united  power 
Will  laugh  to  scorn  the  death-flnnan. 
Which  others  tremble  but  to  scan. 
And  teach  the  messenger  &  what  fete 
The  bearer  of  such  boon  may  wait 
And  now  thou  know'st  thy  &ther*s  wHl ; 

All  that  thy  sex  hath  need  to  know :  < 

'T  was  mine  to  teadi  obedience  stiU  — 

The  way  to  love,  thy  brd  may  show.** 

vm. 

In  silenoe  bow*d  the  virgin's  head ; 

And  if  her  eye  was  flll'd  with  tears 
That  stifled  feeling  dare  not  shed, 
And  changed  her  cheek  from  pale  to  red. 

And  red  to  pale,  as  through  her  ears 
Those  winged  words  like  arrows  sped. 

What  could  such  be  but  maiden  fiean  ? 
So  bright  the  tear  In  Beauty's  eye, 
Love  half  regrets  to  kiss  it  dry ; 
So  sweet  the  blush  of  Bashftilness, 
Even  Pity  scarce  can  wish  it  less  I 

Whate'er  it  was  the  sire  fioigot ; 
Or  if  remember'd,  mark'd  it  not; 
Thrice  dapp'd  his  hands,  and  call'd  his  steed,  ^ 
Beaign'd  his  gem-adom*d  chibouque,? 

coincidence,  no  doubt,  is  worth  obserrlng,  and  the  task  of 
"  tracking  thus  a  fkTonrite  writer  in  the  snow  (as  Dryden 
expresses  it)  of  others,"  is  sometimes  not  unamusing ;  but  to 
those  wbo  found  upon  such  resemblances  a  aeneral  charge  of 
plagiarism,  we  may  amriy  what  Sir  Walter  Soott  says :  —  ■*  It 
Is  a  Ihrourlte  theme  or  laborious  dnlness  to  trace  such  coin- 
cidences, because  they  appear  to  reduce  genius  of  the  higher 
order  to  the  usual  standard  of  humanity,  and  of  course  to 
bring  the  author  nearer  to  a  lerel  with  hb  critics."  It  Is  not 
only  curious,  {mt  instructlTe,  to  trace  the  progress  of  this 
passage  to  iu  present  state  of  finish.  Having  at  first  written— 

**  Mind  on  her  lip  and  music  In  her  (ace," 
he  afterwards  altered  it  to— 

**  The  mind  of  music  breathing  tn  her  ihce  **— 
but  this  not  satisfying  him,  the  next  step  of  correction  brought 
the  Une  to  what  it  is  at  present.—  Mooas.] 

*  Carasman  Oglou,  or  Kan  Osman  Oglou,  Is  the  prindpd 
landowner  in  Turkey;  he  governs  Magnesia :  those  who,  \3j 
a  kind  of  feudal  tenure,  posseu  land  on  condition  of  service, 
are  called  TImariots :  they  serve  as  Spahls,  according  to  the 
extent  of  territory,  and  brmg  a  certain  number  into  the  field, 
generally  cavalry. 

*  When  a  Pacha  is  sufildently  strong  to  resistKtbe  shiele 
messenger,  who  is  always  the  first  bearer  of  the  order  for  bis 
deeth,  u  strangled  instead,  and  sometimes  five  or  six,  one 
after  the  other,  on  the  same  errand,  by  command  of  the  re- 
fractory patient ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  he  is  weak  or  loyal,  he 
bows,  kisses  the  Sultan's  respectable  signature,  and  u  bow. 
strung  with  great  oomplaoency.  In  1610,  several  of  these 
presents  were  exhibited  in  the  niche  of  the  Seraglio  gate  i 
among  others,  the  head  of  the  Pacha  of  Bagdat,  a  brave  young 
man,  cut  off  ti^  treachery,  after  a  desperate  resistance. 

*  Clapphig  of  the  hands  calls  the  servants.  The  Turks  hate 
a  superfluoiu  expenditure  of  voice,  and  they  have  no  bells. 

7  •*  Chibouque,"  the  Turkish  pipe,  of  which  the  amber 
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And  mounting  featly  for  the  mead. 
With  Maugrabee  ^  and  Mamaluke, 
HU  way  amid  his  Dells  took,  ^ 
To  witness  many  an  active  deed 
With  sabre  keen,  or  blunt  jerreed. 
The  Kislar  only  and  his  Moon 
Watch  well  the  Haram*8  massy  doors. 

His  head  was  leant  upon  his  hand. 

His  eye  look*d  o'er  the  dark  blue  water 
That  swiftly  glides  and  gently  swells 
Between  the  winding  Dardanelles ; 
But  yet  he  saw  nor  sea  nor  strand. 
Nor  even  his  Facha*s  turban*d  band 

Kiz  in  the  game  of  mimic  slaughter, 
Careering  cleave  the  folded  felt  > 
With  sabre  stroke  right  sharply  dealt ; 
Nor  mark'd  the  Javelin-darting  crowd. 
Nor  heard  their  OUahs  *  wild  and  loud  — 
He  thought  but  of  old  Qiafflr's  daughter ! 


No  word  from  Selim*s  bosom  broke ; 
One  sigh  Zuleika's  thought  bespoke : 
Still  gaxed  he  through  the  lattice  grate, 
Pale,  mute,  and  moumfiilly  sedate. 
To  him  Zuleika's  eye  was  tum'd. 
But  little  from  his  aspect  leam'd ; 
Equal  her  grief^  yet  not  the  same ; 
Her  heart  confess*d  a  gentler  flame : 
But  yet  that  heart,  alarm'd  or  weak. 
She  knew  not  why,  forbade  to  speak. 
Yet  speak  she  must — but  when  essay  7 
**  How  strange  he  thus  should  turn  away  I 
Not  thus  we  e*er  before  have  met ; 
Not  thus  shall  be  our  parting  yet** 
Thrice  paced  she  slowly  through  the  room. 

And  watch*d  his  eye  —  it  still  was  flx'd : 

She  snatched  the  urn  wherein  was  mix*d 
The  Persian  Atar-gul*s  ^  perfume. 
And  sprinkled  all  its  odours  o'er 
The  pictured  roof^  and  marble  floor: 
The  drops,  that  through  his  glittering  vest 
The  playAil  girl's  appeal  address'd. 
Unheeded  o'er  his  bosom  flew, 
As  if  that  breast  were  marble  too. 
**  What,  sullen  yet?  it  must  not  be  — r 
Oh  1  gentle  Selim,  this  from  thee  1  ** 
She  saw  in  curious  order  set 

The  &irest  flowers  of  eastern  land — 
**  He  lov'd  them  once ;  may  touch  them  yet. 

If  offer'd  by  Zuleika's  hand." 
The  childish  thought  was  hardly  breathed 
Before  the  rose  was  pluck'd  and  wreathed ; 

inoath-pi«ce,  and  sometimet  the  ball  which  contains  the 
leaf  is  adorned  with  precious  itonet,  if  in  pouoMion  of  the 
wealthier  orden. 

t  **  Maugrabee,**  Moorish  mercenaries. 

*  **  Dells,**  hraros  who  form  the  forlorn  hope  of  the  caTalry, 
and  always  begin  the  action. 

'  A  twisted  fold  ot^telt  is  used  for  sdmitar  practice  by  the 
Turks,  and  few  but  MuMulman  arms  can  cut  through  it  at  a 
ringle  stroke:  sometimes  a  tough  turban  is  used  for  the  same 
purpose.  Hie  Jerreed  is  a  game  of  blunt  Javelins,  animated 
and  graceful. 

*  '*  OUahs.**  Alia  11  Allah,  the  "  LeiUes.'*  as  the  Spanish 
poets  call  them,  the  souod  is  OUah  ;  a  cry  of  which  the  Turks, 
for  a  silent  people,  are  somewhat  profUse,  parttcularlv  during 
the  jerreed,  or  m  the  chase,  but  mostly  in  battle.    Their  anl- 


& 


The  next  fond  moment  saw  her  seat 
Her  fklry  form  at  Sellm's  feet : 
**  This  rose  to  calm  my  brother's  cares 
A  message  from  the  Bulbul  ?  bears ; 
It  says  to>night  he  will  prolong 
For  Selim's  ear  his  sweetest  song ; 
And  though  his  note  is  somewhat  sad. 
Hell  try  for  once  a  strain  more  glad, 
^th  some  fidnt  hope  his  alter'd  lay 
May  sing  these  gloomy  thoughts  away. 

XL 
"  What !  not  receive  my  foolish  flower  ? 

Nay  then  I  am  indeed  unblest : 
On  me  can  thus  thy  forehead  lower  ? 

And  know*  st  thou  not  who  loves  thee  best  ? 
Oh,  Selim  dear  1  oh,  more  than  dearest ! 
Say,  is  it  me  thou  hat'st  or  fearest  ? 
Come,  lay  thy  head  upon  my  breast. 
And  I  will  kiss  thee  into  rest. 
Since  words  of  mine,  and  songs  must  fidl, 
£v'n  from  my  fabled  nightingale. 
I  knew  our  sire  at  times  was  stem. 
But  this  firom  thee  had  yet  to  learn : 
•   Too  well  I  know  he  loves  thee  not ; 
But  is  Zuleika's  love  forgot  ? 
Ah  1  deem  I  right  ?  the  Pacha's  plan  — 
This  kinsman  Bey  of  Carasman 
Perhaps  may  prove  some  foe  of  thine: 
If  so,  I  swear  by  Mecca's  shrine, 
If  shrines  that  ne'er  approach  allow 
To  woman's  step  admit  her  vow. 
Without  thy  free  consent,  command. 
The  Sultan  should  not  have  my  hand  I 
Think'st  thou  that  I  could  bear  to  part 
With  thee,  and  learn  to  halve  my  heart  ? 
Ah  I  were  I  sever'd  from  thy  side. 
Where  were  thy  friend  —  and  who  my  guide  ? 
Tears  have  not  seen,  Time  shall  not  see 
The  hour  that  tears  my  soul  from  thee  : 
Even  Azrael  s,  from  his  deadly  quiver 

When  flies  that  shaft,  and  fly  it  must. 
That  parts  all  else,  shall  doom  for  ever 

Our  hearts  to  undivided  dus^l " 

XII. 
He  lived  —  he  breathed — he  moved  —  he  Celt ; 
He  raised  the  maid  from  where  she  knelt ; 
His  trance  was  gone  —  his  keen  eye  shone 
With  thoughts  that  long  in  darkness  dwelt ; 
With  thoughts  that  bum  —  in  rays  that  mdt 
As  the  stream  late  concealed 

By  the  fringe  of  its  willows, 
When  it  rushes  reveal'd 

In  the  light  of  its  biUows ; 

mation  in  the  field,  and  gravity  in  the  chamber,  with  thdr 
pipes  and  comboloios,  form  an  amusing  contrast 

^  "  Atar-gul,"  ottar  of  roses.    The  Persian  Is  the  finest. 

*  The  ceiling  and  wainscots,  or  rather  walls,  of  the  MuasaU 
man  apartments  are  generally  painted,  in  great  house*,  «ritb 
one  eternal  and  highly  coloured  view  of  Constantinople, 


wherein  the  principal  feature  is  a  noble  contempt  of  prr- 
spective:  below,  arms,  scimitars,  &c.  are  in  general  faadfaUy 
and  not  inelegantly  disposed. 


7  It  has  been  much  doubted  whether  the  notes  of  this 
*'  Lover  of  the  rose  *'  are  sad  or  merry ;  and  Mr.  Fox's  remsu-ks 
on  the  subject  have  provoked  some  learned  controversy  as  to 
the  opinions  of  the  ancients  on  the  subject.  I  dare  not  ren. 
ture  a  conjecture  on  the  point,  though  a  little  incUnad  to  the 
**errare  mallem,"  Arc.  (f  Mr.  Fox  woi  mistaken. 

•  "  Asrael,"  the  angel  of  death. 
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As  tba  bolt  bursts  on  high 
Jroia  the  black  doud  that  bound  it, 

I1aah*d  the  soul  of  that  eye 
Tfannigh  the  long  lashes  round  it 

A  war-hone  at  the  trumpet's  sound, 

A  Uoo  roused  by  heedless  hound, 

A  tyrant  waked  to  sudden  strift 

Bf  gnae  of  Ill-directed  knife, 

Sbvts  not  to  more  convulsiTe  life 

Than  he,  who  heard  that  tow,  displayed. 

And  an,  before  repress'd,  betray'd : 

"  Now  thou  art  mine,  Ibr  ever  mine. 

With  life  to  keep,  and  scarce  with  life  resign; 

Now  thou  art  mine,  that  sacred  oath, 

Thon^  sworn  by  one,  hath  bound  us  both. 

Tea,  flbodly,  wisc^  hast  thou  done ; 

That  row  hath  saved  more  heads  than  one : 

Bat  blench  not  thou  —  thy  simplest  tress 

Oafans  more  from  me  than  tenderness ; 

I  would  not  wrong  the  slenderest  hair 

That  dusters  round  thy  forehead  &ir, 

For  all  the  treasures  buried  fer 

Wttfain  the  caves  of  Istakar.  1 

This  morning  clouds  upon  me  Iower*d, 

BepnMM:hes  on  my  head  were  shower'd. 

And  Giafflr  almost  call'd  me  coward  J 

Now  I  have  motlTe  to  be  brave ; 

The  no  of  his  neglected  slave. 

Nay,  start  not,  *twa8  the  term  he  gave, 

Kay  show,  though  little  apt  to  vaunt, 

A  heart  hb  words  nor  deeds  can  daunt 

SU  toDf  hideed !  —  yet  thanks  to  thee, 

Ferdianoe  I  am,  at  least  shall  be ; 

But  let  our  plighted  secret  vow 

Be  onty  known  to  us  as  now. 

I  know  the  wretch  who  dares  demand 

¥nm  GialBr  thy  reluctant  hand ; 

JfioK  ID-got  wealth,  a  meaner  soul 

Holds  not  m  MusseUm's  >  control : 

Was  he  not  bred  in  Egrlpo  ?  > 

A  vfler  race  let  Israel  show; 

But  let  that  pass  —  to  none  be  told 

Our  oath ;  the  rest  shall  time  unfold. 

To  me  and  mine  leave  Osman  Bey ; 

I  "ve  partiaans  for  peril's  day : 

TUnk  not  I  am  what  I  appear ; 

I  *vc  anns»  and  friends,  and  vengeance  near.** 

xm. 

T||ink  not  thou  art  what  thou  appearest ! 

If  y  Selim,  thou  art  sadly  changed : 
TUs  mom  I  saw  thee  gentlest  dearest ; 

But  now  thou  *rt  from  thyself  estranged. 
My  Vm  thou  surely  knew'st  before. 
It  ne'er  was  less,  nor  can  be  more. 
To  see  thee,  hear  thee,  near  thee  stay. 

And  hate  the  night  I  know  not  why, 
Stave  that  we  meet  not  but  by  day ; 

With  thee  to  live,  with  thee  to  die, 

I  dare  not  to  my  hope  deny : 
Thy  cheek,  thine  eyes,  thy  lips  to  kiss. 
Like  this — and  this — no  more  than  this ; 
Fbr,  Alia  I  sure  thy  lips  are  flame : 

What  fever  in  thy  veins  is  flushing  7 

Th«  fwianiw  of  the  Pre-adamita  Snltaai.    See  D'Her. 


t  • 


Motwdfan.**  a  nvanior,  th«  next  In  rank  after  a  Faclia ; 
te  the  third;  and  then  coma  the  Agai. 


^ 


My  own  have  nearly  caught  the  same^ 

At  least  I  feel  my  cheek  too  blushing. 
To  soothe  thy  sickness,  watch  thy  health. 
Partake,  but  never  waste  thy  wealth. 
Or  stand  with  smiles  unmurmuring  by. 
And  lighten  half  thy  poverty ; 
Do  all  but  dose  thy  dying  eye. 
For  that  I  could  not  live  to  try ; 
To  these  alone  my  thoughts  aspire : 
More  can  I  do  ?  or  thou  require  ? 
But  Selim,  thou  must  answer  why 
We  need  so  much  of  mystery  ? 
The  cause  I  cannot  dream  nor  teH, 
But  be  it  since  thou  say*8t  *t  is  well ; 
Yet  what  thou  mean'st  by  *  arms*  and  <  friends,* 
Beyond  my  weaker  sense  extends. 
I  meant  that  Giafflr  should  have  heard 

The  very  vow  I  plighted  thee ; 
His  wrath  would  not  revoke  my  word : 

But  surely  he  would  leave  me  free. 

Can  this  fond  wish  seem  strange  in  me. 
To  be  what  I  have  ever  been  ? 
What  other  hath  Zulelka  seen 
From  simple  childhood's  earliest  hour? 

What  other  can  she  seek  to  see 
Than  thee,  companion  of  her  bower, 

The  partner  of  her  in&ncy  ? 
These  cherish'd  thoughts,  with  life  begun. 

Say,  why  must  I  no  more  avow  ? 
What  change  is  wrought  to  make  me  shun 

The  truth ;  my  pride,  and  thine  till  now  ? 
To  meet  the  gase  of  stranger's  eyes 
Our  law,  our  creed,  our  God  denies ; 
Nor  shall  one  wandering  thought  of  mine 
At  such,  our  Prophet's  will,  repine : 
No !  happier  made  by  that  decree  I 
He  left  me  all  in  leaving  thee. 
Deep  were  my  anguish,  thus  compell'd 
To  wed  with  one  I  ne'er  beheld : 
This  wherefore  should  I  not  reveal  ? 
Why  wilt  thou  urge  me  to  conceal  ? 
I  know  the  Pacha's  haughty  mood 
To  thee  hath  never  boded  good ; 
And  he  so  often  storms  at  nought 
Allah  I  forbid  that  e'er  he  ought  I 
And  why  I  know  not  but  within 
My  heart  concealment  weighs  like  sin. 
If  then  such  secrecy  be  crime. 

And  such  it  feels  while  lurking  here ; 
Oh,  Selim }  tell  me  yet  in  time. 

Nor  leave  me  thus  to  thoughts  of  fear. 
Ah !  yonder  see  the  Tchocadar  S 
My  fl^er  leaves  the  mimic  war ; 
I  tremble  now  to  meet  his  eye  — 
Say,  Selim,  canst  ihou  tell  me  why  ?  ** 

XIV. 
**  Zulelka — to  thy  tower's  retreat 
Betake  thee  —  Giafilr  I  can  greet : 
And  now  with  him  I  Ikin  must  prate 
Of  firmans,  impost  levies,  state. 
There's  fearfol  news  from  Danube's  banks. 
Our  Yisier  nobly  thins  his  ranks, 
For  which  the  Giaour  may  give  him  thanks  I 

>  **  Bgripo,**  the  Negropont  According  to  the  prorerbi  the 
Turks  of  E^po,  the  Jewt  of  Salonica,  and  the  Greefci  of 
Athens,  are  the  worst  of  their  respective  races. 

*  **  Tchocadar  **•— one  of  the  attendants  wlio  precede!  a 
man  of  authority. 
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Our  Sultan  bath  a  shorter  way 

Such  costly  triumph  to  repay. 

But,  mark  me,  when  the  twilight  drum 

Hath  wam'd  the  troops  to  food  and  sleep, 
Unto  thy  cell  will  SeUm  come : 
Then  softly  from  the  Haram  creep 
Where  we  may  wander  by  the  deep : 
Our  garden-battlements  are  steep ; 
Nor  these  wUl  rash  intruder  climb 
To  lift  our  words,  or  stint  our  time ; 
And  if  he  doth,  I  want  not  steel 
Which  some  have  felt,  and  more  may  feci. 
Then  shalt  thou  leam  of  Selim  more 
Than  thou  hast  heard  or  thought  before  : 
Trust  me,  Zuleika — fear  not  me  ! 
Thou  know'st  I  hold  a  haram  key." 

**  Fear  thee,  my  Selim  I  ne*er  till  now 
Did  word  like  this—'* 

"  Delay  not  thou ; 
I  keep  the  key  —  and  Haroun's  guard 
Have  tome,  and  hope  of  more  reward. 
To-night,  Zuleika,  thou  shalt  hear 
My  tale,  my  purpose,  and  my  fear : 
I  am  not,  love  I  what  I  appear.** 


Cl^e  ^vttt  of  9lftfilH)0* 


CANTO    THB   SECOND. 


Thb  winds  are  high  on  Helle*8  wave. 

As  on  that  night  of  stormy  water 
When  Love,  who  sent,  foigot  to  save 
The  young,  the  beautifiil,  the  brave. 

The  lonely  hope  of  Sestos'  daughter. 
Oh  1  when  alone  along  the  sky 
Her  turret-torch  was  blazing  high, 
Though  rising  gale,  and  breaking  foam, 
And  shrieking  sea-birds  wam*d  him  home ; 
And  clouds  aloft  and  tides  below, 
With  signs  and  sounds,  forbade  to  go, 
He  could  not  see,  he  would  not  hear, 
Or  sound  or  sign  foreboding  fear ; 
His  eye  but  saw  that  light  of  love. 
The  only  star  it  haird  above ; 
His  ear  but  rang  with  Hero's  song, 
"  Ye  waves,  divide  not  lovers  long  I'*— 
That  tale  is  old,  but  love  anew 
May  nerve  young  hearts  to  prove  as  true. 

1  The  wrangling  about  thi«  epithet,  **  the  broad  Hellespont  '* 
or  the  "  boundleit  Hellespont,"  whether  it  means  one  or  the 
other,  or  what  It  means  at  all,  has  been  beyond  all  possibility 
of  detail.  I  hare  even  beard  it  disputed  on  the  spot ;  and  not 
foreseeing  a  speedy  conclusion  to  the  controversy,  amused 
myself  with  swimming  across  it  in  the  mean  time  ;  and  pro- 
bably may  again,  before  the  point  is  settled.  Indeed,  the 
question  as  to  the  truth  of  **  the  tale  of  Trov  divine  "  ttill 
continues,  much  of  it  resting  upon  the  talisroanic  word 
■*  mmuft : "  probably  Homer  had  the  same  notion  of  distance 
that  a  coquette  has  of  time ;  and  when  he  talks  of  boundless, 
maana  hjuf  a  mile ;  as  the  latter,  bj  a  like  figure,  when  she 
sajt  eternal  attachment,  simply  specifles  three  weeka. 

*  Befbre  his  Persian  invasion,  and  crowned  the  altar  with 
laurd,  ttc.    He  was  afterwards  imitated  by  Caracalla  in  his 


IL 
The  winds  are  high,  and  Helle's  tide 
Rolls  darkly  heaving  to  the  main ; 
And  Night's  descending  shadows  hide 

That  field  with  blood  bedew'd  in  vain. 
The  desert  of  old  Priam's  pride ; 
The  tombs,  sole  relics  of  his  reign. 
All  —  save  immortal  dreams  that  could  beguile 
The  blind  old  man  of  Scio's  rocky  isle  ! 

ra. 

Oh  !  yet — for  there  my  steps  have  been ; 

These  feet  have  press'd  the  sacred  shore. 
These  liml»  that  buoyant  wave  hath  borne  — 
Minstrel  I  with  thee  to  muse,  to  mourn. 

To  trace  again  those  fields  of  yore, 
Believing  every  hillock  green 

Contains  no  ^bled  hero's  ashes. 
And  that  aroimd  the  undoubted  scene 

Thine  own  "  broad  Hellespont"  i  still  dashes^ 
Be  long  my  lot  I  and  cold  were  he 
Who  there  could  gaxe  denying  thee  I 

IV. 

The  night  hath  closed  on  Helle's  stream. 

Nor  yet  hath  risen  on  Ida's  hill 
That  moon,  which  shone  on  his  high  theme  : 
No  warrior  chides  her  peaceful  beam. 

But  conscious  shepherds  bless  it  stilL 
Their  flocks  are  grazing  on  the  mound 

Of  him  who  felt  the  Dardan's  arrow : 
That  mighty  heap  of  gather'd  ground 
Which  Ammon's  son  ran  proudly  round,  ^ 
By  nations  raised,  by  monarchs  crown'd. 

Is  now  a  lone  and  nameless  barrow ! 

Within  —  thy  dwelling-place  how  narrow  I 
Without  —  can  only  strangers  breathe 
The  name  of  him  that  uhu  beneath  : 
Dust  long  outlasts  the  storied  stone ; 
But  Thou — thy  very  dust  is  gone  1 

V. 
Late,  late  to-night  will  Dian  cheer 
The  swain,  and  chase  the  boatman's  fear : 
Till  then — no  beacon  on  the  cliff 
May  shape  the  course  of  struggling  skiff; 
The  scatter'd  lights  that  skirt  the  bay, 
AU,  one  by  one,  have  died  away ; 
The  only  lamp  of  this  lone  hour 
Is  glimmering  in  Zuleika's  tower. 

Yes  !  there  is  light  in  that  lone  chamber. 

And  o'er  her  silken  Ottoman 
Are  thrown  the  fragment  beads  of  amber. 

O'er  which  her  fairy  fingers  ran ; ' 

race.  It  is  believed  that  the  last  also  poisoned  a  friend,  named 
Festus,  for  the  sake  of  new  Patrodan  games.  I  have  sccsi 
the  sheep  feeding  on  the  tombs  of  iEsletcs  and  Antilochua  • 
the  first  is  in  the  centre  of  the  plain. 

s  When  rubbed,  the  amber  is  susceptible  of  a  perf^UBv^ 
which  is  slight  but  not  disagreeable.  [On  discovering  that, 
in  some  of  the  earl^  copies,  the  all-important  raonosrllable 
**not"  had  been  omitted,  lA)rd  Byron  wrote  to  Mr.  .\f urra,y, 
—  **  There  is  a  diabolical  mistake  which  must  be  correct^  ^ 
it  is  the  ombsion  of  *  ttot '  before  disagreeable,  in  the  note  on 
the  amber  rosary.  This  is  really  horrible,  and  nisarif-  as  bad 
as  the  stumble  of  mine  at  the  threshold —  I  mean  the  nus- 
nomer  of  Bride.  Pray  do  not  let  a  copy  go  without  the  *  noi  .-* 
it  is  nonsense,  and  worse  than  nonsense.  I  wish  the  printer 
was  saddled  with  a  vamplre."3 
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Near  these,  with  emenld  rajB  beset, 
(Hoir  coald  she  thus  that  gem  forget  ?) 
Her  mother's  sainted  amulet,  ^ 
Whereon  engraved  the  Koorsee  text, 
Gould  smooth  this  life,  and  win  the  next ; 
And  hy  her  comboloio^  lies 
A  Koran  of  illumined  dyes ; 
And  many  a  bright  emblazon'd  rhyme 
By  Persian  scribes  redeemed  from  time ; 
And  o*er  those  scrolls,  not  oft  so  mute, 
Bedines  her  now  neglected  lute ; 
And  round  her  lamp  of  firetted  gold 
Bloom  flowers  in  urns  of  China's  mould ; 
The  richest  work  of  Iran's  loom. 
And  Shecraa'  tribute  of  perfume ; 
All  that  can  eye  or  sense  delight 

Are  gather'd  in  that  gorgeous  room : 

But  yet  it  hath  an  air  of  gloom. 
She,  of  this  Peri  cell  the  sprite, 
What  doth  she  hence,  and  on  so  rude  a  night  ? 

VL 
Wnpt  In  the  darkest  sable  vest. 

Which  none  save  noblest  Moslem  wear. 
To  guard  from  winds  of  heaven  the  breast 

As  heaven  itself  to  Selim  dear. 
With  cautious  steps  the  thicket  threading. 

And  starting  oft,  as  through  the  glade 

The  gust  its  hollow  moanings  made. 
Tin  on  the  smoother  pathway  treading. 
More  free  her  timid  bosom  beat. 

The  maid  pursued  her  silent  guide ; 
And  though  her  terror  urged  retreat, 

Bdw  could  she  quit  her  Selim's  side  ? 

How  teach  her  tender  lips  to  chide  ? 

vn. 

They  rcach'd  at  length  a  grotto,  hewn 

Bf  nature,  but  enlarged  by  art. 
Where  oft  her  lute  she  wont  to  tune. 

And  oft  her  Koran  coim'd  apart ; 
And  oft  in  youthful  reverie 
She  dream'd  what  Paradise  might  be  : 
Where  woman's  parted  soul  shall  go 
Her  Prophet  had  disdain'd  to  show ; 
Bat  Selim's  mansion  was  secure, 
Kor  deem'd  she,  could  he  long  endure 
Hb  bower  in  other  worlds  of  bliss, 
Wltbont  Act,  most  beloved  in  this  I 
Oh !  who  so  dear  with  him  could  dwell  ? 
What  Houri  soothe  him  half  so  well  ? 

vra. 

Snoe  last  she  visited  the  spot 

Some  change  seem'd  wrought  within  the  grot : 

It  might  be  (mly  that  the  night 

Disgoised  things  seen  by  better  light : 

That  braaen  lamp  but  dimly  threw 

A  ray  of  no  celestial  hue ; 

>  Tbe  belief  in  amuIeU  engrared  on  gems,  or  encIoMd  in 
fud  boxes,  containing  icrapf  ft-om  the  Koran,  worn  round 
ifec  neck,  wrist,  or  arm,  !■  itUI  unlTersal  in  the  East  The 
Koonee  (throne)  rerse  In  the  second  cap.  of  the  Koran  de- 
•eribca  the  aCtribniet  of  the  Most  High,  and  ii  engraved  in 
this  manner,  and  worn  by  the  piooi,  ai  the  moat  esteemed 
aad  aobUme  of  all  lentencet. 

*  *  Caaboioto  **  —  a  Tnrkif  h  rotary.  The  MS&,  partico. 
bHf  thoM  of  Che  Persians,  are  richly  adorned  and  Illuminated. 
1W  Greek  femalet  are  kept  in  otter  ignorance ;  but  many  of 
the  TiirUah  girls  are  highly  aooompUshed,  though  not  actually 
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But  in  a  nook  within  the  cell 
Her  eye  on  stranger  olg'ects  fell. 
There  arms  were  piled,  not  such  as  wield 
The  turban'd  Delis  in  the  field ; 
But  brands  of  foreign  blade  and  hilt. 
And  one  was  red — perchance  with  guilt  I 
Ah  I  how  without  can  blood  be  spilt  ? 
A  cup  too  on  the  board  was  set 
That  did  not  seem  to  hold  sherbet 
What  may  this  mean  ?   she  tum'd  to  see 
Her  Selim — **  Oh  I  can  this  be  he  ?  " 

rx. 

His  robe  of  pride  was  thrown  aside, 
His  brow  no  high-crown'd  turban  bore. 

But  in  its  stead  a  shawl  of  red, 
Wreathed  lightly  round,  his  temples  wore : 

That  dagger,  on  whose  hilt  the  gem 

Were  worthy  of  a  diadem. 

No  longer  glitter'd  at  his  waist. 

Where  pistols  unadom'd  were  braced ; 

And  trom  his  belt  a  sabre  swung, 

And  from  his  shoulder  loosely  hung 

The  cloak  of  white,  the  thin  capote 

That  decks  the  wandering  Candiote : 

Beneath — his  golden  plated  vest 

Clung  like  a  cuirass  to  his  breast ; 

The  greaves  below  his  knee  that  wound 

With  sUvery  scales  were  sheathed  and  bound. 

But  were  it  not  that  high  command 

Spake  in  his  eye,  and  tone,  and  hand, 

AJl  that  a  careless  eye  could  see 

In  him  was  some  young  Galiong^.9 

X. 
**  I  said  I  was  not  what  I  seem'd ; 

And  now  thou  see'st  my  words  were  true : 
I  have  a  tale  thou  hast  not  dream'd, 
If  sooth — its  truth  must  others  rue. 
My  story  now  twere  vain  to  hide, 
I  must  not  see  thee  Osman's  bride : 
But  had  not  thine  own  lips  declared 
How  much  of  that  young  heart  I  shared, 
I  could  not,  must  not,  yet  have  shown 
The  darker  secret  of  my  own. 
In  this  I  speak  not  now  of  love ; 
That,  let  time,  truth,  and  peril  prove : 

But  first — Oh  I  never  wed  another 

Zuleika  I  I  am  not  thy  brother  t" 

XL 

**  Oh  I  not  my  brother  I — yet  unsay— 

Ood  !  am  I  left  alone  on  earth 
To  mourn — I  dare  not  curse — the  day* 

That  saw  my  solitary  birth  ? 
Oh  !  thou  wilt  love  me  now  no  more  I 

My  sinking  heart  foreboded  ill ; 
But  know  me  all  I  was  before, 

qualified  for  a  Christian  coterie.    Perhaps  some  of  our  own 
**  bhtet "  might  not  be  worse  for  bteaeJking. 

»  "  GaUong6e"_or  Galiongi,  a  sailor,  that  is,  a  Turkish 
iaUor ;  the  Greeks  navigate,  the  Turks  work  the  guns.  Their 
^s  is  picturesque ;  and  I  hare  seen  the  Capltan  Pacha  more 
than  once  wearing  it  as  a  kind  of  incog.  Their  legs,  however, 
an  generaUy  naked.  The  buskins  described  in  the  text  as 
sheathed  behind  with  silver  are  those  of  an  Aroaut  robber, 
who  was  my  host  (he  had  quitted  the  profession)  at  his  Pyrgo, 
near  Gastouni  in  the  Morea ;  they  were  plated  in  scales  one 
over  the  other,  like  the  back  of  an  arroadlUo. 

*  C"  To  curse — if  I  could  curse — the  day."—  MS.] 
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Thy  sister — friend — Zaieika  stlU. 
Thou  led'st  me  here  perchance  to  kill ; 

If  thou  hast  cause  for  vengeance,  see  ! 
My  hreast  is  oflfer^d-^take  thy  fill ! 

Far  better  with  the  dead  to  be 

Than  live  thus  nothing  now  to  thee : 
Perhaps  far  worse,  for  now  I  know 
Why  Oiaffir  always  seem'd  thy  foe ; 
And  I,  alas !  am  Oiaffir*s  child. 
For  whom  thou  wert  contemn'd,  reviled. 
If  not  thy  sister  — would*8t  thou  save 
My  life,  oh !  bid  me  be  thy  slave  !'* 

XIL 
**  My  slave,  Zuleika  I — nay,  I*m  thine : 

But,  gentle  love,  this  transport  calm, 
Thy  lot  shall  yet  be  linked  with  mine ; 
I  swear  it  by  our  Prophet's  shrine. 

And  be  that  thought  thy  sorrow's  balm. 
So  may  the  Koran  *  verse  display'd 
Upon  its  steel  direct  my  blade. 
In  danger's  hour  to  guard  us  both. 
As  I  preserve  that  awftil  oath  t 
The  name  in  which  thy  heart  hath  prided 

Must  change ;  but,  my  Zuleika,  know. 
That  tie  is  widen'd,  not  divided. 

Although  thy  Sire's  my  deadliest  foe. 
My  futher  was  to  Oiafllr  all 

That  Selim  late  was  deem'd  to  thee ; 
That  brother  wrought  a  brother's  fall. 

But  spared,  at  least,  my  infancy ; 
And  lull'd  me  with  a  vain  deceit 
That  yet  a  like  return  may  meet. 
He  rear'd  me,  not  with  tender  help. 

But  like  the  nephew  of  a  Cain ;  > 
He  watch'd  me  like  a  lion's  whelp, 

That  gnaws  and  yet  may  break  his  chain. 

My  father's  blood  in  every  vein 
Is  boiling ;  but  for  thy  dear  sake 
No  present  vengeance  ?rill  I  take ; 

Though  here  I  must  no  more  remain. 
But  first,  beloved  Zuleika !  hear 
How  Giaffir  wrought  this  deed  of  fear. 
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XIIL 
How  first  their  strife  to  rancour  grew. 
If  love  or  envy  made  them  foes, 
It  matters  little  if  I  knew ; 
In  fiery  spirits,  slights,  though  few 

And  thoughtless,  will  disturb  repose. 
In  war  Abdallah's  arm  was  strong, 
Hemember'd  yet  in  Bosnlac  song, 

*  The  characters  on  all  Turkiih  sdmitart  contain  lome- 
timet  the  name  of  the  place  of  their  manufacture,  but  more 
generally  a  text  from  the  Koran,  in  letters  of  gold.  Amongit 
those  in  rar  possession  is  one  with  a  blade  of  sincular  con- 
struction ;  It  Is  rerj  broad,  and  the  edge  notchedf  into  ser- 
pentine curves  like  the  ripple  of  water,  or  the  wavering  of 
flame.  I  aslied  the  Armenian  who  sold  It,  what  possible  use 
such  a  figure  could  add  :  he  said,  in  Italian,  that  he  did  not 
know ;  but  the  Mussulmans  had  an  idea  that  those  of  this 
form  gave  a  severer  wound ;  and  liked  it  because  It  was  **  pla 
feroce.**  I  did  not  much  admire  the  reason,  but  bought  it 
for  its  peculiarity. 

<  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  every  allusion  to  any  thing  or 
personage  ta  the  Old  Testament,  such  as  the  Ark,  or  Cain,  is 
equally  the  privilege  of  Mussulman  and  Jew :  indeed,  the 
former  profess  to  be  much  better  acquainted  with  the  lives, 
true  ana  fkbulous,  of  the  patriarchs,  tlian  Is  warranted  by  our 
own  sacred  writ  {  and  not  content  with  Adam,  they  have  a 
blograi^y  of  Fre-Adamites.  Solomon  is  the  monarch  of  all 
necrooun^,  aid  Moses  a  prophet  inferior  only  to  Christ  and 
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And  Paswan's'  rebel  hordes  attest 

How  little  love  they  bore  such  guest  • 

His  death  is  all  I  need  relate. 

The  stem  efi^ect  of  Oiafflr's  hate ; 

And  how  my  birth  disclosed  to  me, 

Whate'er  beside  it  makes,  hath  made  me  free. 

XIV. 
"  When  Paswan,  after  years  of  strife. 
At  last  for  power,  but  first  for  life. 
In  Widin's  walls  too  proudly  sate. 
Our  Pachas  rallied  round  the  state ; 
Nor  last  nor  least  in  high  command. 
Each  brother  led  a  separate  band ; 
They  gave  their  horsetails «  to  the  wind. 

And  mustering  in  Sophia's  plain 
Their  tents  were  pitch'd,  their  pott  assign'd ; 

To  one,  alas  I  assign'd  in  vain  ! 
What  need  of  words  ?   the  deadly  bowl, 

By  Giaffir's  order  drugg'd  and  given. 
With  venom  subtle  as  his  soul, 

Dismiss'd  Abdallah's  hence  to  heaven. 
Beclined  and  feverish  in  the  bath. 

He,  when  the  hunter's  sport  was  up. 
But  little  deem'd  a  brother's  wrath 

To  quench  his  thirst  had  such  a  cup : 
The  bowl  a  bribed  attendant  bore ; 
He  drank  one  draught,^  nor  needed  more ! 
If  thou  my  tale,  Zulieka,  doubt. 
Call  Haroun  —  he  can  tell  it  out 

XV. 

**  The  deed  once  done,  and  Paswan's  feud 
In  part  suppreas'd,  though  ne'er  subdued, 

Abdallah's  Pachalick  was  gain'd :  — 
Thou  knoVst  not  what  in  our  Divan 
Can  wealth  procure  for  worse  than  man  — 

Abdallah's  honours  were  obtain'd 
By  him  a  brother's  murder  stain'd ; 
'T  is  true,  the  purchase  nearly  drain'd 
His  ill  got  treasure,  soon  replaced. 
Would'st  question  whence  ?   Survey  the  waste. 
And  ask  the  squalid  peasant  how 
His  gains  repay  his  broiling  brow !  — 
Why  me  the  stem  usurper  spared. 
Why  thus  with  me  his  palace  shared, 
I  know  not     Shame,  regret,  remorse. 
And  little  fear  from  hifant's  force ; 
Besides,  adoption  as  a  son 
By  him  whom  Heaven  accorded  none. 
Or  some  imknown  cabal,  caprice. 
Preserved  me  thus ;  —  but  not  in  peace : 

Mahomet.  Zuleika  is  the  Persian  name  of  Podphar's  wife ; 
and  her  amour  with  Joseph  constitutes  one  of  the  finest  poema 
in  their  language.  It  is,  therefore,  no  violation  of  costume  to 
put  the  names  of  Cain,  or  Noah,  into  the  mouth  of  a  Moeletn. 
—  [Some  doubt  having  b««n  expressed  by  Mr.  Murray,  aa  to 
the  nropriety  of  putting  the  name  of  Cain  into  the  moucli  of 

a  Mussulman,  Lord  Bvron  sent  him  the  preoediag  note 

**  for  the  benefit  of  the  Ignorant.*'  **  I  dont  care  one  lump  ct 
sugar,"  be  says,  *'  for  my  poetry ;  but  for  my  costume,  and 
my  correctness  on  those  points,  I  will  combat  lustily.**] 

>  Paswan  Oglou,  the  rebel  of  WIdin ;  who,  for  the  Uat 
years  of  his  life,  set  the  whole  power  of  the  Porte  aft  iMIwrpft 

«  *'  Horse-taU,"  the  standard  of  a  Pacha. 

*  Giaffir,  Pacha  of  Argyro  Castro,  or  Scutari,  I  am  ooc  sawv 
which,  was  actually  taken  olT  by  the  Albanian  All,  In  the 
manner  described  in  the  text.  All  Pacha,  while  I  was  in  the 
country,  married  the  daughter  of  his  rlctim,  some  yean  after 
the  event  had  taken  place  at  a  bath  In  Sophia,  or  Adrianople. 
The  poison  was  mixed  in  the  cup  of  coffee,  wlilch  la  p(n 
before  the  sherbet  by  the  bath-keeper,  after  dresalng. 
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He  cannot  curb  his  hauglktf  mood. 
Nor  I  forglTe  a  father's  blood. 

XVL 

-  Within  thy  fiiUier*s  hooM  are  Ibes ; 

Hot  an  who  break  his  bread  are  tme : 
To  these  should  I  my  birth  disclose, 

His  days,  hisTery  hours  were  few : 
They  only  want  a  heart  to  lead, 
A  hand  to  point  them  to  the  deed. 
Bat  Haroon  only  knows,  or  knew 

This  tale,  whose  dose  is  almost  nigh: 
He  in  Abdal]ah*s  palace  grew. 

And  held  that  post  in  his  Send 

Whkh  holds  he  here — he  saw  him  die : 
Bat  what  could  single  slayery  do  ? 
ATcoge  his  lord  ?  alas  1  too  late ; 
Or  same  his  son  from  such  a  (kte  ? 
He  diose  the  last,  and  when  elate 

With  foes  subdued,  or  friends  betiay*d. 
Flood  Giafir  in  high  triumph  sate. 
Be  led  me  helpless  to  his  gate. 

And  not  in  fain  it  seems  essay*d 

To  save  the  life  for  which  he  pray*d. 
Tbe  knowledge  of  my  birth  secured 

yrata.  all  and  each,  but  most  from  me ; 
Thus  QiafBr's  safety  was  ensured. 

Eemoved  he  too  from  Boumelie 
To  this  oar  Asiatic  side. 
Far  from  our  seats  by  Danube*s  tide. 

With  none  but  Hazoun,  who  retains  ' 
Soch  knowledge — and  that  Nubian  feels 

A  tyrant's  secrets  are  but  diains, 
F^om  which  the  captive  gladly  steals, 
And  this  and  more  to  me  reveals : 
Such  stffl  to  guilt  just  Alia  sends — 
Slaves,  tools,  accomplices  -^  no  friends  I 

xvn. 

"AH  this,  Zuleika,  harshly  sounds ; 

Bat  hanher  still  my  tale  must  be : 
Hswe'cr  my  tongue  thy  softness  wounds, 

Tct  I  must  prove  all  truth  to  thee. 

I  saw  thee  start  this  garb  to  see, 
Tct  la  it  one  I  oft  have  worn. 

And  kmg  must  wear :  this  Galiong^ 
To  whom  thy  pUghted  vow  is  sworn. 

Is  leader  of  those  piiate  hordes. 

Whose  laws  and  lives  are  on  thdr  swords ; 
To  hear  whose  desolating  tale 
Would  make  thy  waning  cheek  more  pale : 
Those  anns  thou  see*st  my  band  have  brought, 
Tbe  hamds  that  wield  are  not  remote ; 
This  cop  too  for  the  rugged  knaves 

Is  lin*d — once  quaif'd,  they  ne*er  repine : 
Our  pffophet  might  foigive  the  slaves ; 

TheyVe  only  infldds  in  wine. 

XYIIL 
"  What  could  I  be  ?  Proscribed  at  home. 
And  tannted  to  a  wish  to  roam ; 
And  listless  left  —  for  Oiafflr's  fear 
Denied  the  courser  and  the  spear— 

>  The  Tarkiib  noUoos  of  almoct  all  Islandi  are  conflnrt  to 
tbe  Areiiipelsgo,  tbe  m«  aUuded  to. 

*  I^odiro  Canssni,  a  Greck«  famotti  for  hl«  eflbrtt  In  178^ 
tt»  Ibr  the  IndaptndencB  of  hU  country.    Abaadooed  by  the 

a  pirate*  and  the  Ardiipdago  was  tbe 


Though  oft  —  Oh,  Mahomet  I  how  oft  I  — 

In  fUll  Divan  the  despot  scoff 'd. 

As  if  my  weak  unwilling  hand 

Beftised  the  bridle  or  the  brand : 

He  ever  went  to  war  alone. 

And  pent  me  here  untried  —  unknown ; 

To  Haroun*s  care  with  women  left. 

By  hope  unblest,  of  fiune  bereft. 

While  thou  —  whose  aoftneis  long  endear'd. 

Though  it  unmann*d  me,  still  had  cheer*d  — 

To  Bru8a*s  walls  for  safety  sent, 

Awaitedst  there  the  field's  event. 

Haroun,  who  saw  my  spirit  pining 

Beneath  inaction's  sluggish  yoke, 
His  captive,  though  with  dread  resigning. 

My  thraldom  for  a  season  broke. 
On  promise  to.retum  before 
The  day  when  Giafflr's  charge  was  o'er. 
'Tis  vain— my  tongue  can  not  impart 
My  almost  drunkenness  of  heart. 
When  first  this  liberated  eye 
Survey'd  Earth,  Ocean,  Sun,  and  Sky, 
As  if  my  spirit  pierced  them  through, 
And  all  thdr  inmost  wonders  knew  I 
One  word  alone  can  paint  to  thee 
Tbat  more  than  fedhug — I  was  Free ! 
E'en  for  thy  presence  ceased  to  pine ; 
The  World — nay.  Heaven  itself  was  mine ! 


S: 


**  The  shallop  of  a  trusty  Moor 
Convey'd  me  frx»n  this  idle  shore ; 
I  long'd  to  see  the  isles  that  gem 
Old  Ocean's  purple  diadem : 
I  sought  by  turns,  and  saw  them  all ;  * 

But  when  and  where  I  Join'd  the  crew, 
With  whom  I  'm  pledg'd  to  rise  or  fall, 

When  all  that  we  design  to  do 
Is  done,  twill  then  be  time  more  meet 
To  tdl  thee,  when  the  tale's  complete. 


"  'Tis  true,  they  are  a  lawless  brood. 
But  rough  in  form,  nor  mild  in  mood ; 
And  every  creed,  and  every  race. 
With  them  hath  found — may  find  a  place : 
But  open  speech,  and  ready  hand. 
Obedience  to  their  chiefs  command ; 
A  soul  for  every  enterprise. 
That  never  sees  with  terror's  eyes ; 
Friendship  fbr  each,  and  frith  to  £U 
And  vengeance  vow'd  for  those  who  frU, 
Have  made  them  fitting  instruments 
For  more  than  ev'n  my  own  intents. 
And  some  — and  I  have  studied  all 

Distlnguish'd  from  the  vulgar  rank. 
But  chiefly  to  my  council  call 

The  wisdom  of  the  cautious  Frank  ^ 
And  some  to  higher  thoughts  aspire, 

The  hat  of  Lambro's  <  patriots  there 

Antidpated  ikvedom  share ; 
And  oft  around  the  cavern  fire 
On  visionary  schemes  debate. 
To  snatch  the  Bayahs  '  from  thdr  fkte. 

Kene  of  hU  enterprises.  He  ti  lald  to  be  still  alive  at  Peters, 
burg.  He  and  Riiga  are  the  two  moat  celebrated  of  the  Greek 
revolotlonisti. 

s  •*  Rav^C—all  who  pay  the  capitation  tax,  called  the 
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So  let  them  ease  their  hearts  with  prate 
Of  equal  rights,  which  man  ne'er  knew ; 
I  have  a  love  for  freedom  too. 
Ay !  let  me  like  the  ocean-Patriarch  i  roam. 
Or  only  know  on  land  the  Tartar's  home ! « 
My  tent  on  shore,  my  galley  on  the  sea, 
Are  more  than  cities  and  Serais  to  me : 
Borne  by  my  steed,  or  wafted  by  my  sail, 
Across  the  desert,  or  before  the  gale, 
Bomid  where  thou  wilt,  my  barb !  or  glide,  my  prow  I 
But  be  the  star  that  guides  the  wanderer.  Thou ! 
Thou,  my  Zuleika,  share  and  bless  my  bark  ; 
The  Dove  of  peace  and  promise  to  mine  ark  I ' 
Or,  since  that  hope  denied  in  worlds  of  strife, 
Be  tliou  the  rainbow  to  the  storms  of  life  1 
The  evening  beam  that  smUes  the  clouds  away. 
And  tints  to-morrow  with  prophetic  ray  1 4 
Blest  —  as  the  Muezzin's  strain  from  Mecca's  wall 
To  pilgrims  pure  and  prostrate  at  his  call ; 
Soft  —  as  the  melody  of  youthful  days, 
That  steals  the  trembling  tear  of  speechless  praise ; 
Dear  —  as  his  native  song  to  Exile's  ears. 
Shall  sound  each  tone  thy  long-loved  voice  endears 
For  thee  in  those  bright  isles  is  built  a  bower 
Blooming  as  Aden  ^  in  its  earliest  hour. 
A  thousand  swords,  with  Selim's  heart  and  hand, 
Wait — wave — defend — destroy — at  thy  command ! 
Girt  by  my  band,  Zuleika  at  my  side. 
The  spoil  of  nations  shall  bedeck  my  bride. 
The  Haram's  languid  years  of  listless  ease 
Are  well  resign'd  for  cares  —  for  joys  like  these : 
Not  blind  to  fate,  I  see,  where'er  I  rove, 
Unnumber'd  perils, — but  one  only  love ! 
Tet  well  my  toils  shall  that  fond  breast  repay. 
Though  fortune  frown,  or  falser  friends  betray. 
How  dear  the  dream  in  darkest  hours  of  ill. 
Should  aU  be  changed,  to  find  thee  faithful  still  I 
Be  but  thy  soul,  like  Selim's,  firmly  shown ; 
To  thee  be  Selim's  tender  as  thine  own  ; 
To  soothe  each  sorrow,  share  in  each  delight. 
Blend  every  thought,  do  all  —  but  disunite ! 
Once  fixse,  'tis  mine  our  horde  again  to  guide : 
Friends  to  each  other,  foes  to  aught  beside :  ^ 
Tet  there  we  follow  but  the  bent  assign'd 
By  fktal  Nature  to  man's  warring  kind : 
Mark  1  where  his  carnage  and  his  conquests  cease  I 
He  makes  a  solitude,  and  calls  it  —  peace  1 

1  The  flnt  of  yoyage*  Is  one  of  the  few  with  which  the 
Miutulmani  profess  much  acquaintance. 

*  Tlie  wandering  life  of  the  Arabs,  Tartars,  and  Turkomans, 
will  be  found  well  detailed  in  any  book  of  Eastern  trarels. 
That  it  possesses  a  charm  peculiar  to  itself,  cannot  be  denied. 
A  young  French  renegado  confessed  to  Cliateaubriand,  that 
he  never  found  himself  alone,  galloping  in  the  desert,  without 
a  sensation  approaching  to  rapture,  which  was  Indescribable. 

3  [The  longest,  as  well  as  most  splendid,  of  those  passa^^s, 
with  which  the  perusal  of  his  own  strains,  during  revision, 
in<ipired  him,  was  that  rich  flow  of  eloauent  feeling  which 
follows  the  couplet, — **Thou,  mj  Zuleika,  share  and  bless 
my  bark,"  &c.  —  a  strain  of  poetry,  which,  for  energy  and 
tenderness  of  thought,  for  music  of  versification,  and  select- 
nes«  of  diction,  has,  throughout  the  greater  portion  of  it,  but 
few  rivals  in  either  ancient  or  modem  song.  —  Moomz.] 

«  [Originally  written  thus  — 

«  And  tlnU  to-morrow  with   f f*fft^I][ed  ]  nj.** 

The  following  note  being  annexed  :  —  **  Mr.  Murray,  choose 
which  of  the  two  epithets,  '  fancied,'  or '  airy,'  may  be  best ; 
or  if  neither  will  do,  tell  me,  and  I  will  dream  another."  In 
a  subsequent  letter,  he  says :  —  **  Instead  of — 

**  And  tints  to-morrow  with  z/ancicd  ray, 
Print  — 

**  And  tints  to-morrow  with  propheiie  tkj  \ 


I  like  the  rest  must  use  my  skill  or  strength* 
But  ask  no  land  beyond  my  sabre's  length : 
Power  sways  but  by  division  —  her  resource 
The  blest  alternative  of  fraud  or  force  I 
Ours  be  the  last ;  in  time  deceit  may  come 
When  cities  cage  us  in  a  social  home  : 
There  ev'n  thy  soul  might  err  —  how  oft  the  heart 
Corruption  shakes  which  peril  could  not  part ! 
And  woman,  more  than  man,  when  death  or  woe. 
Or  even  disgrace,  would  lay  her  lover  low, 
Simk  in  the  lap  of  luxury  will  shame  — 
Away  suspicion  1 — not  Zuleika's  name ! 
But  life  is  hazard  at  the  best ;  and  here 
No  more  remains  to  win,  and  much  to  fear : 
Tes,  fear  1 — the  doubt,  the  dread  of  losing  thee. 
By  Osman's  power,  and  Giaiiir's  stem  decree. 
That  dread  shall  inmish  with  the  fiivouring  gale. 
Which  Love  to-night  hath  promised  to  my  sail : 
No  danger  daimts  the  pair  his  smile  hath  blest. 
Their  steps  still  roving,  but  their  hearts  at  rest, 
With  thee  all  toiU  are  sweet,  each  clime  hatb  chums; 
Earth  —  sea  alike  —  our  world  within  oiur  arms  1 
Ay — let  the  loud  winds  whistle  o'er  the  deck. 
So  that  those  arms  ding  closer  round  my  neck : 
The  deepest  murmur  of  this  Up  shall  be  7 
No  sigh  for  safety,  but  a  prayer  fxxt  thee ! 
The  war  of  elements  no  fears  impart 
To  Love,  whose  deadliest  bane  is  human  Ait ; 
There  lie  the  only  rocks  our  course  can  check  : 
Here  moments  menace — there  are  yean  of  wreck  t 
But  hence  ye  thoughts  that  rise  in  Honor's  ihape  1 
This  hour  bestows,  or  ever  bars  escape. 
Few  words  remain  of  mine  my  tale  to  cloae  r 
Of  thine  but  one  to  waft  us  fhnn  our  foes ; 
Tea  —  foes  —  to  me  will  Giafflr's  hate  decline  ? 
And  is  not  Osman,  who  would  part  us,  thine  ? 


XXL 

His  head  and  (kith  fttmi  doubt  and  death 
Retum'd  in  time  my  guard  to  save ; 
Few  heard,  none  told,  that  o'er  the  wave 
From  isle  to  isle  I  roved  the  while : 
And  since,  though  parted  from  my  band. 
Too  seldom  now  I  leave  the  land. 
No  deed  they  've  done,  nor  deed  shall  do^ 
Ere  I  have  heard  and  doom'd  it  too : 


u 


Or— 


& 


**  And  f  ^^  }  the  hope  of  morning  with  its  my ; 

Or  — 

**  And  gUds  to-morrow's  hope  with  hesvenly  n^. 

I  wish  you  would  ask  Mr.  GiflTord  which  of  them  la  best  ;  or 
rather,  not  tportty^ 

*  **  Jannat  al  Aden,*'  the  perpetual  abode,  the  Mossulnun 
paradise. 

^  [**  You  wanted  some  reflections ;  and  I  send  you,  per 
ScUm,  eighteen  lines  in  decent  couplets,  of  a  nensive,  if  oot 
an  ethical^  tendency.  One  more  revise— posuivelj  the  l«st, 
if  decently  done— at  any  rate,  the  />enultlmate.  Mr.  Caxu 
ning's  approbation,  I  need  not  say,  makes  roe  proud.*  To 
make  ^'ou  some  amends  for  eternally  pestering  voa  with 
alterations,  1  send  you  Cobbett,  —  to  confirm  your  ortoodo&y.** 
—  Lord  B.  to  Mr.  Murray. 2 

7  [**  Then  If  my  lip  once  murmurs,  it  mast  be.** —  MS.3 


*  [Mr.  Canning's  note  was  as  follows :  —  **  I  received  the 
books,  and  among  them,  the  '  Bride  of  Abrdoi.*  It  la  very, 
very  beautiful.  I^ord  Byron  (when  I  met  him,  one  day,  at  * 
dinner  at  Mr.  Ward's)  was  so  kind  as  to  promise  to  pve  in* 
a  copy  of  it  1  mention  this,  not  to  save  my  ptirdiaae, 
because  1  should  be  really  flattered  by  the  present.  **J 
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I  term  the  plan,  decree  the  spoil, 
Tia  fit  I  oftener  thue  the  toll. 
But  now  too  long  I>e  held  thine  ear; 
Time  presses,  floats  my  bark,  and  here 
We  leave  behind  but  hate  and  fear. 
To>morroir  Osman  with  his  train 
Arrives  —  to-night  most  break  thy  chain : 
And  wooldst  thou  save  that  haughty  Bey, 

Perchance,  kit  life  who  gave  thee  thine. 
With  me,  this  hour  away  —  away ! 

But  yet,  though  thou  art  plighted  mine, 
Would*st  thou  recall  thy  willing  vow, 
Appall'd  by  truths  imparted  now. 
Here  rest  I — not  to  see  thee  wed : 
But  be  that  peril  on  my  head  !  *' 

xxn. 

Zoleika,  mote  and  motionless, 

Stood  like  that  statue  of  distress, 

When,  her  last  hope  for  ever  gone, 

The  mother  harden'd  into  stone ; 

All  in  the  maid  that  eye  could  see 

Was  but  a  younger  Niob^. 

Bat  ere  her  llp>  or  even  her  eye, 

Eany'd  to  speak,  or  look  reply. 

Beneath  the  garden*s  wicket  porch 

far  flash*d  on  high  a  biasing  torch  I 

Another — and  another — and  another — 

**  Oh !  fly — no  more — yet  now  my  more  than 

brother!- 
Far,  wide,  through  every  thicket  spread. 
The  fearftal  lights  are  gleaming  red ; 
Mar  these  alone — for  each  right  hand 
Is  ready  with  a  sheathless  brand. 
They  port,  pursue,  return,  and  wheel 
With  searching  flambeau,  shining  steel ; 
And  last  of  all,  his  sabre  waving. 
Stem  Olafllr  in  his  fiiry  raving : 
And  now  almost  they  touch  the  cave — 
Oh  I  must  that  grot  be  Selim*s  grave  ? 

XXIIL 
DauntkM  he  stood*-*'  *Tis  come — soon  past- 
One  kiss,  Zuleika — *tis  my  last : 

But  yet  my  band  not  far  from  shore 
May  hear  this  signal,  see  the  flash ; 
Tet  now  too  few — the  attempt  were  rash : 

No  matter — yet  one  effort  more.** 
Jortfa  to  the  cavern  mouth  he  stept; 

His  pistoles  echo  rang  on  high, 
Zuiefka  started  not,  nor  wept. 

Despair  benumb'd  her  breast  and  eye !  — 
■■  They  hear  me  not,  or  if  they  ply 
Their  oars,  *tis  but  to  see  me  die ; 
That  sound  hath  drawn  my  foes  more  nigh. 
Then  forth  my  fether's  sdmltu-, 
Tboa  ne'er  hast  seen  less  equal  war  I 
Farewell,  Zuleika  I — Sweet !  retire  : 

Tet  stay  within— here  linger  safe. 

At  thee  his  rage  will  only  chafe. 
Stir  not -'lest  even  to  thee  perchance 
Some  erring  blade  or  ball  should  glance. 
Fcar^st  thou  for  him  ? — may  I  expire 
If  in  this  strife  I  seek  thy  sire ! 

No though  by  him  that  poison  pour*d : 

No  —  though  again  he  call  me  coward  I 
But  tamely  shall  I  meet  their  steel  ? 
No  —  as  each  crest  save  his  may  feel ! " 


XXIV. 
One  bound  he  made,  and  gain*d  the  sand : 

Already  at  his  feet  hath  sunk 
The  foremost  of  the  prying  band, 

A  gasping  head,  a  quivering  trunk : 
Another  fiills — but  round  him  close 
A  swarming  circle  of  his  foes ; 
From  right  to  left  his  path  he  cleft. 

And  almost  met  the  meeting  wave  : 
His  boat  appears — not  five  oars'  length  — 
His  comrades  strain  with  desperate  strength - 

Oh  !  are  they  yet  in  time  to  save  ? 
His  feet  the  foremost  breakers  lave ; 
His  band  are  plunging  in  the  bay. 
Their  sabres  glitter  through  the  spray; 
Wet — wild  —  unwearied  to  the  strand 
They  struggle  —  now  they  touch  the  land  ! 
They  come  —  *tls  but  to  add  to  slaughter  — 
His  heart's  best  blood  is  on  the  water. 

XXV. 
Escaped  frtnn  shot,  ulUiann'd  by  steel, 
Or  scarcely  grazed  its  force  to  feel. 
Had  Selim  won,  betray'd,  beset. 
To  where  the  strand  and  billows  met : 
There  as  his  last  step  left  the  land. 
And  the  last  death-blow  dealt  his  hand  — 
Ah  1  wherefore  did  he  turn  to  look 

For  her  his  eye  but  sought  in  vain  ? 
That  pause,  that  fatal  gase  he  took, 

Hatii  doom'd  his  death,  or  flx'd  his  chain. 
Sad  proof,  in  peril  and  in  pain. 
How  late  will  Lover's  hope  remain  I 
His  back  was  to  the  dashing  spray ; 
Behind,  but  close,  his  comrades  lay. 
When,  at  the  instant,  hlss'd  the  ball  — 
"  So  may  the  foes  of  Giaffir  fell !" 
Whose  voice  is  heard  ?  whose  carbine  rang  ? 
Whose  bullet  through  the  night-air  sang, 
Too  nearly,  deadly  alm'd  to  err  ? 
Tis  thine  —  Abdallah's  Murderer  ! 
The  fether  slowly  rued  thy  hate. 
The  son  hath  found  a  quicker  fete : 
Fast  flnom  his  breast  the  blood  is  bubbling. 
The  whiteness  of  the  sea-foam  troubling  — 
If  aught  his  lips  essay'd  to  groan. 
The  rushing  billows  choked  the  tone  I 

XXVI. 

Mom  slowly  rolls  the  clouds  away ; 

Few  trophies  of  the  fight  are  there : 
The  shouts  that  shook  the  midnight-bay 
Are  silent ;  but  some  signs  of  fray 

That  strand  of  strife  may  bear. 
And  fragments  of  each  shiver'd  brand ; 
Steps  stamp'd ;  and  dash'd  into  the  sand 
The  print  of  many  a  struggling  hand 

May  there  be  mark'd ;  nor  fer  remote 

A  broken  torch,  an  oarless  boat ; 
And  tangled  on  the  weeds  that  heap 
The  beach  where  shelving  to  the  deep 

There  lies  a  white  capote  I 
*T  is  rent  in  twain  —  one  dark-red  stain 
The  wave  yet  ripples  o'er  in  vain ; 
But  where  is  he  who  wore  7 
Ye  I  who  would  o'er  his  rellcB  weep, 

O  4 
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Oo,  seek  them  where  the  snrges  sweep 
Their  burthen  round' 81g»um's  steep 

And  cast  on  Lemnos*  shore : 
The  sea-birds  shriek  above  the  prey. 
O'er  which  their  hungry  beaks  delay, 
As  shaken  on  his  restless  pillow, 
His  head  heaves  with  the  heaving  billow  ; 
That  hand,  whose  motion  is  not  life, 
Tct  feebly  seems  to  menace  strife. 
Flung  by  the  tossing  tide  on  high, 

Then  levell*d  with  the  wave  >  — 
What  recks  it,  though  that  corse  shall  lie 

Within  a  living  grave  ? 
The  bird  that  tears  that  prostrate  form 
Hath  only  robb*d  the  meaner  worm ; 
The  only  heart,  the  only  eye 
Had  bled  or  wept  to  see  him  die. 
Had  seen  those  scattered  limbs  composed. 

And  moum'd  above  his  turban-stone,^ 
That  heart  hath  burst -~  that  eye  was  closed — 

Yea — closed  before  his  own  I 


xxvn. 

By  Helle's  stream  there  is  a  voice  of  wall ! 
And  woman's  eye  is  wet  —  man's  cheek  is  pale : 
Zuleika  1  last  of  Giafflr's  race. 

Thy  destined  lord  is  come  too  late : 
He  sees  not  —  ne'er  shall  see  thy  &ce ! 

Can  he  not  hear 
The  loud  Wul-wulleh  ^  warn  his  distant  ear  ? 

Thy  handmaids  weeping  at  the  gate. 

The  Koran-chanters  of  the  hymn  of  fate. 

The  silent  slaves  with  folded  arms  that  wait. 
Sighs  in  the  hall,  and  shrieks  upon  the  gale. 

Tell  him  thy  tale  1 
Thou  didst  not  view  thy  Selim  fidl ! 

That  fearftil  moment  when  he  left  the  cave 
Thy  heart  grew  chill : 
He  was  thy  hope— thy  joy — thy  love — thine  all — 

And  that  last  thought  on  him  thou  could'st  not  save 
Sufficed  to  kiU; 
Bunt  forth  in  one  wild  cry  —  and  all  was  still. 

Peace  to  thy  broken  heart,  and  virgin  grave  1 
Ah  I  happy  !  but  of  life  to  lose  the  worst ! 
That  grief — though  deep  —  though  fatal — was  thy 

flrstl 
Thrice  happy !  ne'er  to  feel  nor  fear  the  force 
Of  absence,  shame,  pride,  hate,  revenge,  remorse ! 
And,  oh  I  that  pang  where  more  than  madness  lies  I 
The  worm  that  will  not  sleep  —  and  never  dies ; 
Thought  of  the  gloomy  day  and  ghastly  night, 
That  dreads  the  darkness,  and  yet  loathes  the  light. 
That  winds  around,  and  tears  tiie  quivering  heart  I 
Ah  I  wherefore  not  consume  it — and  depart ! 
Woe  to  thee,  rash  and  unrelenting  chief  1 

Vainly  thou  heap'st  the  dust  upon  thy  head, 

Tainly  the  sackcloth  o'er  thy  limbs  dost  spread ; 

By  that  same  hand  Abdallah  —  Selim  bled. 


1  [•*  While  the  SalMtte  Ut  off  the  Dardanellei,  Lord  Byron 
law  the  body  of  a  mim  who  nad  been  executed  by  being  cait 
into  the  lea,  floating  on  the  ttremn  to  and  fro  with  the  trem- 
bling of  the  water,  which  gave  to  it*  armi  the  effect  of  •caring 
awar  seTeral  wa-fowl  that  were  horertng  to  deroor.  ThU 
indaent  baa  been  strikingly  depicted."  —  Galt.3 

*  A  tuiban  la  canred  in  stone  abore  the  graves  of  men  only. 
S  IImi  AnK^AmMtmrn  ai  the  Tnrkith  women.     The  **  tllMit 


Now  let  it  tear  thy  beard  in  idle  grief: 
Thy  pride  of  heart,  thy  bride  for  Osman's  bed, 
She,  whom  thy  sultan  had  but  seen  to  wed. 
Thy  Daughter 's  dead  I 
Hope  of  thine  age,  thy  twilight's  lonely  beam, 
The  Star  hath  set  that  shone  on  Helle's  stream. 
What  quench'd  its  ray  ? — the  blood  that  thou  hast 

shed! 
Hark  I  to  the  hurried  question  of  Despair : 

**  Where    is   my    child?" — an   Echo   answen 

"Where?"* 


xxvm. 

Within  the  place  of  thousand  tombs 

That  shine  beneath,  while  dark  above 
The  sad  but  living  cypress  glooms. 

And  withers  not,  though  branch  and  leaf 
Are  stamp'd  with  an  eternal  grief; 

Like  early  unrequited  Love, 
One  spot  exists,  which  ever  blooms, 

Ev'n  in  that  deadly  grove  — 
A  single  rose  is  shedding  there 

Its  lonely  lustre,  meek  and  pale : 
It  looks  as  planted  by  Despair  — 

So  white  —  so  fiiiint  —  the  slightest  gale 
Might  whirl  the  leaves  on  high ; 

And  yet,  though  storms  and  blight  assail, 
And  hands  more  rude  than  wintry  sky 
May  wring  it  tram  the  stem  —  in  vain  — 
To-morrow  sees  it  bloom  again  1 
The  stalk  some  spirit  gently  rears, 
And  waters  with  celestial  tears ; 

For  well  may  maids  of  Helle  deem 
That  this  can  be  no  earthly  flower, 
'Which  mocks  the  tempest's  withering  hoiv. 
And  buds  unshelter'd  by  a  bower ; 
Nor  droops,  though  spring  refuse  her  shower. 

Nor  woos  the  summer  beam : 
To  it  the  livelong  night  there  sings 
A  bird  unseen  —  but  not  remote : 
Invisible  his  airy  wings. 
But  soft  as  harp  that  Houri  strings 

His  long  entrancing  note ! 
It  were  the  Bulbul ;  but  his  throat. 

Though  mournful,  pours  not  such  a  strain : 
Por  they  who  listen  cannot  leave 
The  spot,  but  linger  there  and  grieve, 

As  if  they  loved  in  vain  ! 
And  yet  so  sweet  the  tears  they  shed, 
*Tis  sorrow  so  unmix'd  with  dread. 
They  scarce  can  bear  the  mom  to  break 

That  melancholy  spell. 
And  longer  yet  would  weep  and  wake. 

He  sings  so  wild  and  well ! 
But  when  the  day-blush  bursts  from  high 
Expires  that  magic  melody. 
And  some  have  been  who  could  believe, 
(So  fondly  youthful  dreams  deceive. 


Blares  **  are  the  men,  whose  notions  of  deconun  forbid  con^ 
plaint  in  public. 

*  **  I  came  to  the  place  of  my  birth,  and  cried,  *  The  fHenda 
of  my  youth,  where  are  they?'  and  an  Echo  mswervid. 
'Where  are  they?' "  — ,FW>fn  an  Ar.ihie  MS.    The  abov« 

2 notation  (from  which  the  idea  in  the  text  is  taken)  miut  b« 
iready  Cuniliar  to  every  reader  :  it  is  given  in  the  first  «a. 
notation,  p.  67-,  of  **  The  Pleasures  of  Memory ;  **  a  poem  ao 
well  known  as  to  render  a  reference  almost  suporflaoua  •  k»^ 
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Tet  banh  be  they  that  blame,) 
TbMt  note  to  piercing  and  profound 
Will  ahape  and  lyUable  >  its  sound 

Into  Zoleika's  nazne.< 
Tis  from  her  cypress*  summit  heard. 
That  melts  in  air  the  liquid  word : 
*Tis  from  her  lowly  tIt^  earth 
That  white  rose  takes  its  tender  birth. 
There  late  was  laid  a  marble  stone ; 
Eire  saw  it  placed — the  Morrow  gone  I 
It  was  no  mortal  arm  that  bore 
That  deep  fixed  pillar  to  the  shore ; 


For  there,  as  Helled  legends  tell. 

Next  mom  'twas  found  where  Selim  fell ; 

Lash'd  by  the  tumbling  tide,  whose  waye 

Denied  his  bones  a  holier  grave : 
And  there  by  night,  recUned,  *tis  said. 
Is  seen  a  ghastly  torban'd  head : 
And  hence  extended  by  the  billow, 
'Tis  named  the  **  Piiate-phantom's  plUow !' 
Where  first  it  lay  that  mourning  fiower 
Hath  flourished ;  floorisheth  this  hour, 

Alone  and  dewy,  coldly  pure  and  pale ; 

As  weephig  Beauty's  cheek  at  Sorrow's  tale ! ' 


Ztt  iB^rjasatr, 


A  TALE.< 


1  lool  pensleil  in  la!  dormlr  non  ponno.** 

Tasso^  Oermalemme  LwenUh  canto  z. 


TO  THOMAS  MOOBE,  ESQ. 

Mt  nuka.  Mooax, 

I  DXBicaTB  to  you  the  last  production  with  which 
I  tbaU  trespass  on  public  patience,  and  your  indul- 
gence, for  some  years ;  and  I  own  that  I  feel  anxious 
to  avail  myself  of  this  latest  and  only  opportunity 
of  adoniing  my  pages  with  a  name,  consecrated  by 
imshaken  public  principle,  and  the  most  undoubted 
and  various  talents.  While  Ireland  ranks  you  among 
the  firmest  of  her  patriots;  while  you  stand  alone 
the  first  of  her  bards  in  her  estimation,  and  Britain 
ifpeats  and  ratifies  the  decree,  permit  one,  whose 

^  *  And  ally  tooguei  that  ^flkMe  men*s  nameiL"— Mu.Toa. 

For  abellef  that  the  louls  of  the  dead  fnlubit  the  Ibnn  of 
bfaiis,  w  need  not  trarel  to  the  Eait.  Lord  Lyttleton'i  ghoct 
narj^  the  belief  of  the  Ducheae  of  Keodelt  that  Georn  L  flew 
hito  her  window  in  the  shape  of  a  raven  (lee  Orfora't  Reml- 
atoomcea),  and  many  other  Inatanoes,  bring  this  superstition 
asarvr  home.  The  most  singular  was  the  whim  of  a  Wor- 
eertar  iadj,  wiio,  beUeriog  her  danghter  to  exist  in  tlte  shape 
of  a  tinging  bird,  literally  fumisliea  her  pew  in  the  cathedral 
with  cages  tuU  of  the  Und ;  and  as  she  was  rich,  and  a  bene- 
ftetreia  In  beauttiyina  the  church,  no  objection  was  made  to 
bar  hamlcaa  foUy.    For  this  anecdote,  see  Orford's  Letters. 

*  [The  heroine  of  tliis  Mem,  the  blooming  ZuleUia,  Is  all 
porl^  and  loveliness.  Never  was  a  fkultless  character  more 
deilestdy  or  more  Justly  delineated.  Her  ptetv,  her  Intelli. 
genee,  her  strict  sense  of  duty,  and  her  nndeviating  love  of 
tr«th,  appear  to  have  beoi  originally  blended  in  her  mind, 
rsdier  than  inculcated  by  education.  She  Is  always  natural, 
slw^rs  attractive,  always  allhctlooate ;  and  it  must  be  ad. 
laltled  due  tier  afltetions  are  not  miworthily  bestowed.  SeUm, 
while  an  orphan  and  dependant,  is  never  degraded  by  cala- 
ofity ;  when  better  liopes  are  presented  to  him,  his  buovant 
iplrit  rises  with  his  expectations :  he  is  enterprising,  wltn  no 
awre  rashness  than  becomes  his  youth ;  and  when  dls^>- 
polated  in  tiie  sucoeas  of  a  weU<concerted  project,  he  meets, 
with  lntr«pldity,  the  flifee  to  which  he  is  exposed  through  his 
own  generous  mrbearsnoe.  To  us,  **  The  Bride  ot  Abydos  ** 
appears  to  be,  in  every  respect,  superior  to  <*  The  Giaour,** 
tboogli,  in  point  of  dictimi.  It  has  been,  perhaps,  len  warmly 
admired,  we  will  not  argue  this  point,  but  will  simply  ob. 
KTve,  that  wiiat  is  read  with  ease  Is  generally  read  with  rapi. 
dity ;  and  that  many  beauties  of  s^e  which  escape  observation 
In  a  itB|de  and  connected  narrative,  would  be  forced  on  the 
reader^  attentioa  Irr  abrupt  and  perplexing  transitions.  It 
Is  oaly  wlun  a  traTeUer  is  obliged  to  stop  on  his  journey,  that 
he  Is  mspoacd  to  eiamlnr  and  admire  the  prospect.— Gaoaoa 
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only  regret,  since  our  fint  acquabitance,  has  been 
the  years  he  had  lost  before  it  commenced,  to  add 
the  humble  but  shioere  suffirage  of  friendship,  to  the 
voice  of  more  than  one  nation.  It  will  at  least 
prove  to  you,  that  I  have  neither  forgotten  the 
gratification  derived  fttnn  your  society,  nor  aban- 
doned the  prospect  of  its  renewal,  whenever  your 
leisure  or  inclination  allows  you  to  atone  to  your 
friends  for  too  long  an  absence.  It  is  said  among 
those  fHends,  I  trust  truly,  that  you  are  engaged  in 
the  composition  of  a  poem  whose  scene  will  be  laid 
in  the  East ;  none  can  do  those  scenes  so  much  Jus- 
tice.    The  wrongs  of  your  own  country  &,  the  mag- 

>  ["  The  *  Bride,*  such  as  it  is,  is  my  first  entire  composi- 
tioQ  of  any  length  (except  the  Satire,  and  be  d— d  to  it),  for 
the  *  Olaonr'  b  but  a  string  of  passages,  and  *Childe  Harold* 
Is,  and  I  rather  think  always  will  be,  unoonduded.      It  was 

Kblished  on  Thursdnr,  the  2d  of  December ;  but  how  It  Is 
ed,  I  know  not.  Wnether  it  succeeds  or  not,  is  no  fault  of 
the  public,  against  whom  I  can  have  no  complaint.  But  I  am 
mucfn  more  indebted  to  the  tale  than  1  can  ever  be  to  the 
most  Important  reader ;  as  It  wrung  my  thoughts  from  reality 
to  fana^nation ;  flrom  selfish  regivts  to  vivid  recoUecthms : 
and  recalled  me  to  a  country  replete  with  the  Inrlghtest  and 
darkest,  but  always  most  lively  colours  of  my  memory.*'  — 
Byron  Diary,  Dec.  ft.  1818.] 

*  r*  The  Corsair  **  was  begun  on  the  18th,  and  Ihilshed  on 
the  alst,  of  December,  1818 :  a  rapidity  of  composition  which, 
taking  into  consideration  tne  extraordinary  beauty  of  the 
poem.  Is,  perhaps,  unparalleled  In  the  literary  history  of  the 
coontiy.  Lord  Byron  states  It  to  liave  been  written  **  cms 
OHiorf,  and  very  much  from  existenee.**  In  the  original  MS. 
the  chief  fiemale  character  was  called  Franeesea,  In  whose 
person  the  author  meant  to  delineate  one  of  his  acquaintance ; 
but,  while  the  work  was  at  press,  he  dumged  ttie  name  to 
MettoraJ} 

*  [This  political  allusion  havina  been  objected  to  by  a 
friend.  Lord  Byron  sent  a  second  dedication  to  Mr.  Moore, 
with  a  request  tliat  he  would  **  take  his  clioloe.**  It  ran  as 
follows :  — 

**  Mt  D8AB  Mooaa,  January  7th,  1814. 

**  I  had  written  to  yon  a  long  letter  of  dedication, 
which  I  suppress,  because,  thouah  it  contained  something 
relating  to  you,  which  every  one  Had  been  glad  to  hear,  yet 
there  was  too  much  about  politics,  and  poesv,  and  all  things 

' '  n  most  men  are 


whatsoever,  ending  with  that  topic  on  whici 
fluent,  and  none  very  amusing,— onr'sse^. 


It  might  have 


been  r»^written ;  but  to  what  purpose  ?    My  praise  could  add 
notldng  to  your  weU^earaed  and  firmly  established  fkme  ( 
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nlflcent  and  fiery  spirit  of  her  tons,  the  beauty  and 
feeling  of  her  dMighten,  may  there  be  found ;  and 
Collins,  when  he  denominated  his  Oriental  his  Irish 
Eclogues,  was  not  aware  how  true,  at  least,  was  a 
part  of  his  paralleL  Your  imagination  will  create 
a  yarmer  sun,  and  less  clouded  sky ;  but  wildness, 
tenderness,  and  originality,  are  part  of  your  national 
claim  of  oriental  descent,  to  which  you  have  already 
thus  far  proved  your  title  more  clearly  than  the 
most  lealoua  of  your  country's  antiquarians. 

May  I  add  a  few  words  on  a  sulqect  on  which  all 
men  are  supposed  to  be  fluent,  and  none  agreeable  ? 
—  Self.  I  have  written  much,  and  published  more 
than  enough  to  demand  a  longer  silence  than  I  now 
meditate ;  bu^  for  some  years  to  come,  it  is  my  in- 
tention to  tempt  no  ftirther  the  award  of  *'  Gods, 
men,  nor  columns."  In  the  present  composition  I 
have  attempted  not  the  most  difficult,  but,  perhaps, 
the  best  adapted  measure  to  our  language,  the  good 
old  and  now  neglected  heroic  couplet  The  stansa 
of  Spenser  is  perhaps  too  slow  and  dignified  for 
narrative ;  though,  I  confess,  it  is  the  measure  most 
after  ray  own  heart:  Scott  alone*,  of  the  present 
generation,  has  hitherto  completely  triumphed  over 
the  fiital  facility  of  the  octo-syllablc  verse ;  and  this 
is  not  the  least  victory  of  his  fertile  and  mighty 
genius :  in  blank  verse,  Milton,  Thomson,  and  our 
dramatists,  are  the  beacons  that  shine  along  the 
deep,  but  warn  us  finom  the  rough  and  barren  rock 
on  which  they  are  kindled.  The  heroic  couplet  is 
not  the  most  popular  measure  certainly;  but  as  I 
did  not  deviate  into  the  other  lh>m  a  wish  to  flatter 
what  is  called  public  opinion,  I  shall  quit  it  without 
fiurther  apology,  and  take  my  chance  once  more 
with  that  versificatioD,  in  which  I  have  hitherto 
published  nothing  but  compositions  whose  former 
circulation  is  part  of  my  present,  and  will  be  of  my 
ftiture,  regret. 

'WiUi  regard  to  my  story,  and  stories  in  general, 
I  should  have  been  glad  to  have  rendered  my  per- 
sonages more  perfect  and  amiable,  if  possible,  inas- 
much as  I  have  been  sometimes  criticised,  and 
considered  no  less  responsible  for  their  deeds  and 
qualities  than  if  aU  had  been  personal  Be  it  so  — 
if  I  have  deviated  into  the  gloomy  vanity  of  "  draw- 
ing from  sel^*'  the  pictures  are  probably  like,  since 
they  are  unftivourable ;  and  if  not,  those  who  know 
me  are  undeceived,  and  those  who  do  not,  I  have 
little  interest  in  undeceiving.  I  have  no  particular 
desire  that  any  but  my  acquaintance  should  think 
the  author  better  than  the  beings  of  his  imagining ; 
but  I  cannot  help  a  little  surprise,  and  perhaps 
amusement,  at  some  odd  critical  exceptions  in  the 
present  instance,  when  I  see  several  bards  (for  more 
deserving,  I  allow)  in  very  reputable  plight,  and 
quite  exempted  from  all  participation  in  the  faults 
of  those  heroes,  who,  nevertheless,  might  be  found 
with  little  more  morality  than  **  The  Giaour,*'  and 

and  with  mj  moat  hearty  admiration  of  Toor  talents,  and 
delight  in  your  conTcnation,  you  are  alrcaay  aoquainteo.  In 
aTaUing  myself  of  your  friendly  perniiasion  to  Inscribe  this 
poem  to  you,  I  can  only  wish  the  oflTcring  were  as  worthy 
your  acceptance,  aa  your  regard  is  dear  to 

"  Yourt,  most  affectionately  and  faithfully, 

«  Bvao!*."] 

1  [After  the  words  **  Scott  alone,"  Lord  Byron  had  in. 
lerted,  in  a  parenthesis —  **  He  will  excuse  the  '  J/r.'— we 
do  not  say  Mr.  Cesar."] 

*  [It  is  diiBcuIt  to  uj  whether  we  are  to  receire  this 
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perhaps — but  no — I  must  admit  Chllde  Harold  to 
be  a  very  repulsive  personage ;  and  as  to  his  identity, 
those  who  like  it  must  give  him  whatever  *<  alias" 
they  please.  9 

If,  however*  it  were  worth  while  to  remove  the 
impression,  it  might  be  of  some  service  to  me,  that 
the  man  who  is  alike  the  delight  of  his  readers  and 
his  friends,  the  poet  of  all  circles,  and  the  idol  of 
his  own,  permits  me  here  and  elsewhere  to  sub- 
scribe myself. 

Most  truly. 

And  affectionately. 

His  obedient  servant, 

BTRON. 

January  8. 1814. 


Cl^e  CtOMait/ 


CANTO  THE  FIRST. 


nessun  maggior  dolore, 


Che  ricordarsi  del  tempo  felice 

Nella  miseria, "— Darn. 


I. 
"  O'sa  the  glad  waters  of  the  dark  blue  sea. 
Our  thoughts  as  boundless,  and  our  souls  as  free. 
Far  as  the  breese  can  bear,  the  billows  foam. 
Survey  our  empire,  and  behold  our  home  I 
These  are  our  realms,  no  limits  to  their  sway^ 
Our  flag  the  sceptre  all  who  meet  obey. 
Ours  the  wild  life  in  tumult  still  to  range 
From  toil  to  rest,  and  joy  in  every  change. 
Oh,  who  can  tell  7   not  thou,  luxurious  slave  I 
Whose  sotil  would  sicken  o'er  the  heaving  wave  ; 
Not  thou,  vain  lord  of  wantonness  and  ease  ! 
Whom  slumber  soothes  not — pleasure  cannot  pl< 
Oh,  who  can  tell,  save  he  whose  heart  hath  tried. 
And  danced  in  triumph  o'er  the  waters  wide, 
The  exulting  sense — the  pulse's  maddening  play. 
That  thrills  the  wanderer  of  that  trackless  way  ? 
That  for  itself  can  woo  the  approaching  flght, 
And  turn  what  some  deem  danger  to  delight ; 
That  seeks  what  cravens  shun  with  more  than  ical. 
And  where  the  feebler  ftint — can  only  feel— 
Feel — to  the  rising  bosom's  inmost  core. 
Its  hope  awaken  and  its  spirit  soar  7 
No  dread  of  death — if  with  us  die  our  foes- 
Save  that  it  seems  even  duller  than  repose  : 
Come  when  it  will.— we  snatch  the  life  of  life — 
When  lost — what  recks  it — by  disease  or  strife  ? 
Let  him  who  crawls  epamour'd  of  decay. 
Cling  to  his  couch,  and  sicken  years  away ; 

passage  aa  an  admission  or  a  denial  of  the  opinion  to  which  it   < 
refers  i  but  Lord  Byron  certainly  did  the  public  injustice,  if 
he  supposed  it  imputed  to  htm  the  criminal  actions  with    ! 
which  many  of  his  heroes  were  stained.    Men  no  more  ex-   ! 
pected  to  meet  in  Lord  Byron  the  Corsair,  who  **  knew  him- 
self a  Tlllahi,"  than  they  looked  for  the  hypocrisy  of  Kehama 
on  the  shores  of  the  Uerwent  Water,  or  the  profUgJcy  of 
Bfarmion  on  the  banks  of  the  Tweed.  —  Sia  Waltbb  £:arT.] 
3  The  time  in  this  poem  may  seem  too  short  for  the  occar> 
rences,  but  the  whole  of  the  ^sean  Isles  are  within  a  Cpw 
hours*  sail  of  the  coutlnent,  and  the  reader  mutt  be  kind 
enough  to  take  the  wind  as  I  hare  often  found  it. 
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Heave  bli  fSbkk.  brafh,  ud  shake  his  palsied  head ; 
Oun — the  finesh  turf;  and  not  the  feverish  bed. 
WhUe  gasp  by  gasp  he  felten  forth  his  soul, 
Oqn  with  one  pang — one  boimd-^ escapes  oontroL 
His  corse  may  boast  its  um  and  narrow  cave. 
And  thej  who  loath*d  his  life  may  gild  his  grave : 
Oun  are  the  tean,  though  few,  sincerely  shed. 
When  Ocean  shrouds  and  sepulchres  our  dead. 
For  us,  even  banquets  fond  regret  supply 
In  the  red  cup  that  crowns  our  memory ; 
And  the  brief  epitaph  in  danger's  day, 
When  those  who  win  at  length  divide  the  prey. 
And  cry,  Remembnmce  saddening  o'er  each  brow. 
How  had  the  brave  who  fell  exulted  now  I  ** 

n. 

Such  were  the  notes  that  ftom  the  Pirate's  Isle, 

Around  the  kindling  watch-fire  rang  the  whUe : 

Such  were  the  sounds  that  thrill'd  the  rocks  along, 

And  unto  ears  as  rugged  seem'd  a  song ! 

In  scatter'd  groups  upon  the  golden  sand, 

TYnej  game — carouse — converse— or  whet  the  brand ; 

Select  the  arms — to  each  his  blade  assign, 

And  careless  eye  the  Uood  tliat  dims  its  shine ; 

Bepair  the  boot,  replace  the  helm  or  oar, 

While  others  straggling  muse  along  the  shore ; 

For  the  wild  btid  the  busy  springes  set. 

Or  spread  beneath  the  sun  the  dripping  net ; 

Oaie  where  some  distant  sail  a  speck  supplies, 

With  aU  the  thirsting  eye  of  Enterprise ; 

Tell  o*er  the  tales  of  many  a  night  of  toil. 

And  marvel  where  they  next  shall  seise  a  spoil : 

No  matter  where — their  chief's  allotment  Uiis  ; 

Theirs,  to  believe  no  prey  nor  plan  amiss. 

But  who  that  Chief  ?  his  name  on  every  shore 

b  famed  and  fear'd — they  ask  and  know  no  more. 

With  these  he  mingles  not  but  to  command  ; 

Few  are  his  words,  but  keen  his  eye  and  hand. 

Ne'er  seaMOS  he  with  mirth  their  jovial  mess, 

But  they  forgive  his  silence  for  success. 

Ne'er  fbr  his  lip  the  purpling  cup  they  flD, 

That  goblet  passes  him  untasted  still — 

And  for  his  tkre — the  rudest  of  his  crew 

Would  that,  in  turn*  have  pass'd  untasted  too ; 

fifth's  coarsest  bread,  the  garden's  homeliest  roots, 

And  scarce  the  summer  luxury  of  firults, 

Hb  short  repast  in  humbleness  supply 

With  an  a  hermit's  board  would  scarce  deny. 

But  while  he  shuns  the  grosser  joys  of  sense, 

Hb  mind  seems  nourished  by  that  abstinence. 

**  Steer  to  that  shore  r  —  they  salL     '^Dothisl" 

— tis  done : 
"  Kow  lonn  and  follow  me  I" — the  spoil  is  won. 
Thus  prompt  his  accents  and  his  actions  still. 
And  all  obey  and  few  inquire  his  will; 
To  such,  brief  answer  and  contemptuous  eye 
CoDvey  reproof,  nor  ftirther  deign  reply. 


m. 

"A  sail ! — a  saO !"— a  promised  prise  to  Hope  I 
Her  natloa — flag — how  speaks  the  telescope  ? 
No  prize,  alas  I — but  yet  a  welcome  sail : 
The  blood-red  signal  fitters  in  the  gale. 
Tes — she  is  ours — a  home-returning  bark  — 
Blow  fkir,  thou  breeae  I — she  anchors  ere  the  dark. 
Already  doubled  is  the  cape — our  bay 
Receives  that  prow  which  proudly  spurns  the  spray. 


How  gloriously  her  gallant  course  she  go« ! 

Her  white  wings  flying — never  fh>m  her  foes— 

She  walks  the  waters  like  a  thing  of  life. 

And  seems  to  dare  the  elements  to  strife. 

Who  would  not  brave  the  battle-flre— the  wreck— 

To  move  the  monarch  of  her  peopled  deck  ? 

IV. 
Hoarse  o'er  her  side  the  rustling  cable  rings ; 
The  sails  are  fhrl'd ;  and  anchoring  round  she  swings: 
And  gathering  loiterers  on  the  land  discern 
Her  boat  descending  fhnn  the  Uitticed  stem. 
'Tis  mann'd  — the  oars  keep  concert  to  the  strand, 
Till  grates  her  keel  upon  the  shallow  sand. 
Hail  to  the  welcome  shout  I — the  friendly  speech  I 
When  hand  grasps  hand  uniting  on  the  beach ; 
The  smile,  the  question,  and  the  quick  reply, 
And  the  heart's  promise  of  festirity  I 

V. 
The  tidings  spread,  and  gathering  grows  the  crowd : 
The  hum  of  voices,  and  the  laughter  loud. 
And  woman's  gentler  anxious  tone  is  heard — 
Friends' — husbands' — lovers'  names  in  each  dear 

word : 
**  Oh  I  are  they  safe  ?  we  ask  not  of  success — 
But  shall  we  see  them  ?   will  their  accents  bless  ? 
From  where  the  battle  roan — the  billows  chafe  — 
They  doubtless  boldly  did — but  who  are  safe  ? 
Here  let  them  haste  to  gladden  and  surprise. 
And  kiss  the  doubt  fhmi  these  delighted  eyes  I" 

VL 
**  Where  is  our  chief  7  for  him  we  bear  report — 
And  doubt  that  joy— which  haHs  our  coming— short; 
Yet  thus  sincere — tis  cheering,  though  so  brief; 
But,  Juan  I  instant  guide  us  to  our  chief : 
Our  greeting  paid,  we  '11  feast  on  our  return. 
And  all  shall  hear  what  each  may  wish  to  learn." 
Ascending  slowly  by  the  rock-hewn  way. 
To  where  his  watch-tower  beetles  o'er  the  bay. 
By  bushy  brake,  and  wild  flowers  blossoming. 
And  fifeshness  breathing  fh>m  each  silver  spring, 
Whose  scatter'd  streams  fh>m  granite  basins  burst. 
Leap  into  lif^  and  sparkling  woo  your  thirst ; 
From  crag  to  cliff  they  mount— Near  yonder  cave. 
What  lonely  straggler  looks  along  the  wave  7 
In  pensive  posture  leaning  on  the  brand. 
Not  oft  a  lesting-stair  to  that  red  hand  ? 
*«  'Tis  he — tis  Conrad — here — as  wont — alone; 
On — Juan  I— on — and  make  our  purpose  known. 
The  bark  he  views— and  tell  him  we  would  greet 
His  ear  with  tidings  he  must  quickly  meet  r 
We  dare  not  yet  approach— thou  know'st  his  mood, 
When  strange  or  uninvited  steps  intrude." 

VIL 
mm  Juan  sought,  and  told  of  their  intent ;  — « 
He  spake  not — but  a  sign  express'd  assent 
These  Juan  calls — they  come — to  their  salute 
He  bends  him  slightly,  but  his  lips  are  mute. 
"  These  letters,  Chie^  are  from  the  Greek — the  spy, 
Who  still  proclaims  our  spoil  or  peril  nigh : 
Whate'er  his  tidings,  we  can  well  report 
Much  that" — "Peace,   peace!" — he    cuts    their 

prating  short 
Wondering  they  turn,  abash'd,  while  each  to  each 
Coi^eGture  whispera  in  his  muttering  speech : 
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They  watch  his  glance  with  many  a  stealing  look, 
Tb  gather  how  that  eye  the  tidings  took ; 
But,  this  as  if  he  guessed,  with  head  aside. 
Perchance  ttom  some  emotion,  doubt,  or  pride. 
He  read  the  scroU — "  My  tablets,  Juan,  hark  — 
Where  is  GonsalTO  ?** 

«<  In  the  anchor*d  bark.** 
**  There  let  him  stay — to  him  this  order  bear — 
Back  to  your  duty — for  my  course  prepare  : 
Myself  this  enterprise  to-night  will  share.** 


ktf 


*«  To-night,  Lord  Conrad  ?' 

"  Ay !  at  set  of  sun : 
The  breese  wUl  flwshen  when  the  day  is  done. 
My  corslet — doak  — one  hour — and  we  are  gone. 
Sling  on  thy  bugle — see  that  free  firom  rust. 
My  carbine-lock  springs  worthy  of  my  trust ; 
Be  the  edge  sharpen*d  of  my  boarding-brand. 
And  give  its  guard  more  room  to  fit  my  hand. 
This  let  the  armourer  with  speed  dispose ; 
Last  time,  it  more  tktigued  my  arm  than  foes : 
Mark  that  the  signal-gun  be  duly  fired. 
To  tell  us  when  the  hour  of  stay  *s  expired.** 

vm. 

They  make  obeisance,  and  retire  in  haste. 

Too  soon  to  seek  again  the  watery  waste : 

Yet  they  repine  not — so  that  Conrad  guides ; 

And  who  dare  question  aught  that  he  decides  ? 

That  man  of  loneliness  and  mystery, 

Scarce  seen  to  smile,  and  seldom  heard  to  sigh  ; 

Whose  name  appals  the  fiercest  of  his  crew, 

And  tints  each  swarthy  cheek  with  sallower  hue ; 

Still  sways  their  souls  with  that  commanding  art 

That  daisies,  leads,  yet  chills  the  vulgar  heart 

What  is  that  spdl,  that  thus  his  lawless  train 

Confess  and  envy,  yet  oppose  in  vain  f 

What  should  it  be,  that  thus  their  faith  can  bind  ? 

The  power  of  Thought — the  magic  of  the  Mind  I 

Link'd  with  success,  assumed  and  kept  with  skill. 

That  moulds  another's  weakness  to  its  will ; 

Wields  with  their  hands,  but,  still  to  these  unknown. 

Makes  even  thetr  mightiest  deeds  appear  his  own. 

Such  hath  it  been — shall  be — beneath  the  sun 

The  many  still  must  labour  for  the  one  I 

*Tis  Nature's  doom — but  let  the  wretch  who  toils 

Accuse  not,  hate  not  him  who  wears  the  spoils. 

1  rin  the  features  of  Coarad,  those  who  bare  looked  upon 
Lord  Bjrron  will  recognise  some  likeness ;  and  the  ascetic 
regimen  which  the  noble  poet  himself  obserrcd,  was  no  less 
marked  in  the  preceding  description  of  Conrad's  fare.  To 
what  are  we  to  ascribe  the  singular  peculiaritr  which  induced 
an  author  of  such  talent,  aud  so  well  skilled  in  tracing  the 
darker  impressions  which  guilt  and  remorse  leare  on  the 
human  character,  so  fluently  to  affix  features  peculiar  to 
himself  to  the  robbers  ana  corsairs  which  he  sketched  with  a 
pencil  as  forcible  as  that  of  Sairator  ?  More  than  one  answer 
mar  be  returned  to  this  question ;  nor  do  we  pretend  to  say 
which  is  best  warranted  br  the  facts.  The  practice  may  arise 
tnm  a  temperament  which  radical  and  constitutional  roelan. 
cholf  had,  as  in  the  case  of  Hamlet,  predisposed  to  identi^r 
its  owner  with  scenes  of  that  deep  and  amaxing  interest  which 
arise*  from  tiie  stings  of  oonsicience  contending  with  the 
stubborn  energy  of  pride,  and  delighting  to  be  placed  in  sup- 
posed situations  of  guilt  and  danger,  as  some  men  lore  in. 
Btlnctireir  to  tread  the  glddr  edge  of  a  precipice,  or,  holding 
by  some  mdl  twig,  to  stoop  forward  orer  the  abyss  into  which 
the  dark  torrent  discharges  itselt  Or,  It  may  be  that  these 
disguises  were  assumed  capriciously,  as  a  man  might  choose 
the  cloak,  poniard,  and  dark  lantern  of  a  braro,  for  his  disguise 
at  a  masquerade.  Or,  feeling  his  own  powers  in  painting  the 
sombre  and  the  horrible,  Lord  Byron  assumed  in  his  ferrour 
the  rery  semblance  of  the  characters  he  describes ;  like  an 
actor  who  presents  on  the  stage  at  once  his  own  person  and 
the  tragic  character  with  which  for  the  time  he  is  inrested. 
Nor,  Is  It  attogeCber  incompatible  with  his  character  to 


Oh  I  if  he  knew  the  weight  of  splendid  chains 
How  light  the  balance  of  his  humbler  pains  J 

DC 
Unlike  the  heroes  of  each  andent  race, 
Demons  in  act,  but  Gods  at  least  in  ftoe, 
Li  Conrad*s  form  seems  little  to  admire, 
Though  his  dark  eyebrow  shades  a  glance  of  flie : 
Robust  but  not  Herculean — to  the  sight 
No  giant  frame  sets  forth  his  common  height ; 
Yet,  in  the  whole,  who  paused  to  look  again. 
Saw  more  than  marks  the  crowd  of  vulgar  men ;  i 
They  gase  and  marvel  how — and  still  ooofesa 
That  thus  it  is,  but  why  they  cannot  guess. 
Sun-bumt  his  cheek,  his  forehead  high  and  pale 
The  sable  curls  in  wild  profusion  veil ; 
And  oft  perforce  his  rising  lip  reveals 
The  haughtier  thought  it  curbs,  but  scarce  conceals. 
Though  smooth  his  voice,  and  calm  his  general  mini. 
Still  seems  there  something  he  would  not  have  seen : 
Hii  features*  deepening  lines  and  varying  hue 
At  times  attracted,  yet  perplez'd  the  view. 
As  if  within  that  murkiness  of  mind 
Work'd  feelings  fearftil,  and  yet  undefined ; 
Such  might  it  be — that  none  could  truly  tell — 
Too  dose  inquiry  his  stem  g^ce  would  quell. 
There  breathe  but  few  whose  aspect  might  defy 
The  ftill  encounter  of  his  searrhtng  eye : 
He  had  the  skill,  when  Cunning's  gase  would  seek 
To  probe  his  heart  and  watch  his  changing  cheek* 
At  once  the  observer's  purpose  to  espy, 
And  on  himself  roll  back  his  scrutiny. 
Lest  he  to  Conrad  rather  should  betray 
Some  secret  thought,  than  drag  that  chief  *s  to  day. 
There  was  a  laughing  Devil  in  his  sneer. 
That  raised  emotions  both  of  rage  and  fear ; 
And  where  his  frown  of  hatred  darkly  fell, 
Hope  withering  fled — and  Mercy  8i^*d  fereweU  i* 


Slight  are  the  outward  signs  of  evU  thought, 
WitiUn  ~  within —*t  was  there  the  spirit  wrought ! 
Love  shows  all  changes — Hate,  Ambition,  Guile, 
Betray  no  f^irther  than  the  bitter  smile  ; 
The  lip's  least  curl,  the  lightest  paleness  thrown 
Along  the  govem'd  aspect,  speak  alone 

■ 

bellere  that,  in  contempt  of  the  criticisms  which,  on  this 
account,  had  attended  **  Childe  Harold,*'  he  was  determined 
to  show  to  the  public  how  little  he  was  alR»cted  by  tbein, 
and  how  effectually  it  was  in  his  power  to  compel  attenUoo 
and  respect,  eren  when  imparting  a  portion  of  nis  own  like, 
ness  ana  his  own  peculiarities,  to  pirates  and  outlaws.—  Sia 

WAI.TBB  SCOTT.3 

>  That  Conrad  is  a  character  not  altogether  oat  of  natnre, 
I  shall  attempt  to  prove  by  some  historic^  coinddencea  which 
1  hare  met  with  since  writing  **  The  Corsair:"  — 

**  Eccelln,  prisonnier,"  dit  Rolandini,  **  s*eofennolt  dans  on 
silence  mena^ant ;  11  fixott  sur  la  terre  son  regard  (erooe.et  ne 
donnoit  point  d'essor  i  sa  profonde  IndigMUioa  De  toutes 
partes  cependant  les  soldats  et  les  peuples  aooouroAent ;  Ua 
rouloient  roir  cet  homme,  Jadis  si  puissant,  et  U  jole  unirer- 
selle  ^datoit  de  toutes  partes.  •  •  •  «  Eooelin 
6toit  d*une  petite  taille ;  mais  tout  Taspect  de  aa  peraooiM, 
tous  ses  mouremens,  indiquoient  un  soldaL  Soa  langagc 
^it  amer,  son  dfoortement  superbe — et  par  son  seul  re^rd, 
il  Cdsoit  trembler  les  plus  hardis.'*— Stmiowli,  tone  iU.  p.  919. 

Again,  **  Gisericus  (Genseric,  king  of  the  Vandals,  the 


0: 


queror  of  both  Carthage  and  Rome),  staturA  medlocris,  eC  eooi 
casu  claudicans,  anlmo  prol^ndus,  sennooe  raius,  luxurue 
contemptor,  IrA  turbidus,  habendi  cupldui,  ad  solidtaodas 
gentes  providentisslmus,"  Ac  Ac— JomoiMfer  de  Sebta  Ge» 
tici$t  c.  33. 

I  beg  leare  to  quote  these  gloony  realities  to  keep  ia  i 
tenance  my  Giaour  and  Corsair. 
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Of  deeper  pwMloni ;  lad  to  Jud^  their  mien. 
He,  wlio  would  see,  must  be  himself  unseen, 
nien — with  the  hurried  treed,  the  upward  eye. 
The  clenched  hand,  the  pause  of  agony. 
That  liatms,  starting^  lest  the  step  too  near 
Approach  intmalTe  on  that  mood  of  fear : 
llicn — with  each  feature  working  from  the  heart, 
With  ftcUngs  loosed  to  strengthen — not  depart : 
Tbatiise— convulse— contend — that  freeae  or  glow, 
flush  in  the  cheek,  or  damp  upon  the  brow ; 
Then  —  Stranger  1  if  thou  canst,  and  tremblest  not. 
Behold  his  soul^the  rest  t)iat  soothes  his  lot  1 
Hark — how  that  lone  and  blighted  bosom  sears 
The  irathtng  thooi^t  of  ezecnted  years ! 
Behold— but  who  hath  seen,  or  e*er  shall  see, 
Man  as  himself — the  secret  spirit  tne  ? 


Yet  was  not  Conrad  thus  by  Nature  sent 

To  lead  the  guilty  —  gullt*s  worst  Instrument  — 

ffis  soul  was  changed,  before  his  deeds  had  driven 

Him  forth  to  war  with  man  and  forfeit  heaven. 

WarpVl  by  the  world  in  Disappointment's  school. 

In  words  too  wise,  in  conduct  there  a  fool ; 

Tdo  firm  to  yield,  and  far  too  proud  to  stoop, 

Doom'd  by  his  very  virtues  for  a  dupe. 

He  cnned  those  virtues  as  the  cause  of  ill. 

And  not  the  traitors  who  betray'd  him  still ; 

Kor  deem*d  that  gifts  bestow*d  on  better  men 

HhI  left  him  Joy,  and  means  to  give  again. 

Fcar'd — shnnn*d — belied — ere  youth  had  lost  her 

fbvce, 
He  hated  man  too  much  to  feel  remorse, 
And  thought  the  voice  of  wrath  a  sacred  call. 
To  pay  the  li^uries  of  some  on  alL 
He  knew  himself  a  villain  —  but  he  deem'd 
The  rest  no  better  than  the  thing  he  seem'd ; 
And  soom*d  the  best  as  hypocrites  who  hid 
Those  deeds  the  bolder  sirfrit  plainly  did. 
He  knew  himself  detested,  but  he  knew  [too. 

The  hearts  that  loath*d  him,  crouch'd  and  dreaded 
Lone,  wQd,  and  strange,  he  stood  alike  exempt 
From  an  affection  and  fhim  all  contempt : 
His  name  coold  sadden,  and  his  acts  surprise ; 
But  they  that  fhar'd  him  dazed  not  to  despise : 
Man  spams  the  worm,  but  pauses  ere  he  wake 
The  slumbering  venom  of  the  folded  snake : 
Hie  first  may  turn — but  not  avenge  the  blow ; 
The  last  expires— but  leaves  no  living  foe ; 
Ast  to  the  doom*d  offender's  fbrm  it  dings, 
And  he  may  crush— not  amquer^stlll  it  stings  I 


KoBie  are  aU  evfl— <iuickening  round  his  heart. 

One  softer  fbeling  would  not  yet  depart ; 

Olt  could  be  sneer  at  others  as  beguiled 

By  paasfans  worthy  of  a  fbol  or  child ; 

Tct  'gainst  that  passion  vainly  stni  he  strove. 

And  even  in  liim  it  asks  the  name  of  Love  I 

Tes,  it  was  love — unchangeable  -~  unchanged. 

Felt  but  for  one  fhxn  whom  he  never  ranged ; 

Though  lUrest  captives  daily  met  his  eye. 

He  slninn*d,  nor  sought,  but  coldly  pass*d  them  by ; 

Though  many  a  beauty  droop*d  in  prison*d  bower. 

None  ever  soothed  his  most  unguarded  hour. 

Tes  —  it  was  Love— if  thoughts  of  tenderness, 

Tried  in  temptation,  strengthen'd  by  distress, 


Unmoved  by  absence,  firm  in  every  clime, 

And  yet — Oh  more  than  all !  —  untired  by  time ; 

Which  nor  defeated  hope,  nor  baffled  wile, 

Gould  render  sullen  were  she  near  to  smile. 

Nor  rage  could  fire,  nor  sickness  f^t  to  vent 

On  her  one  murmur  of  his  discontent ; 

Which  stni  would  meet  with  Joy,  with  calmness  part. 

Lest  that  his  look  of  grief  should  reach  her  heart ; 

Which  naught  removed,  nor  menaced  to  remove  — 

If  there  be  love  in  mortals  —  this  was  love  I 

He  was  a  villain  —  ay  —  reproaches  shower 

On  him  —  but  not  the  passion,  nor  its  power. 

Which  only  proved,  all  other  virtues  gone. 

Not  guilt  itself  could  quench  this  loveliest  one  I 

xm. 

He  paused  a  moment— till  his  hft'^f^g  men 
Fas8*d  the  first  winding  downward  to  the  glen. 
*•  Strange  tidings  I — many  a  peril  have  I  past. 
Nor  know  I  why  this  next  appears  the  last ! 
Tet  so  my  heart  fbrebodes,  but  must  not  fear. 
Nor  shall  my  fbllowers  find  me  fidter  here. 
*Tis  nsh  to  meet,  but  surer  death  to  wait 
Till  here  they  hunt  us  to  undoubted  fete ; 
And,  if  my  idan  but  hold,  and  Fortune  smile. 
Well  ftunlsh  mourners  fbr  our  Amend  pile. 
Ay— let  them  slumber — peaoeftil  be  their  dreams ! 
Mom  ne'er  awoke  them  with  such  brilliant  beams 
As  kindle  high  to-night  (but  blow,  thou  breese !) 
Tb  warm  these  slow  avengers  of  the  seasL 
Now  to  Medora —  Oh  1  my  sinking  heart. 
Long  may  her  own  be  lighter  than  thou  art  I 
Tet  was  I  brave — mean  boast  where  all  are  brave  I 
£v*n  insects  sting  fior  aught  they  seek  to  save. 
This  common  courage  which  with  brutes  we  share. 
That  owes  its  deadliest  efforts  to  despair. 
Small  merit  claims — but  *t  was  my  nobler  hope 
To  teach  my  few  with  numbers  still  to  cope ; 
Long  have  I  led  them —  not  to  vainly  bleed : 
No  medium  now—  we  perish  or  succeed  1 
So  let  it  be  —  it  irks  not  me  to  die ; 
But  thus  to  urge  them  whence  they  cannot  fly. 
My  lot  hath  long  had  little  of  my  care. 
But  chafes  my  pride  thus  baffled  in  the  snare ; 
Is  this  my  skill  7  my  craft?  to  set  at  last 
Hope,  power,  and  life  upon  a  single  cast  ? 
Oh,  Fate  1 — accuse  thy  foUy,  not  thy  fete — 
She  may  redeem  thee  still — nor  yet  too  late." 

xiy. 

Thus  with  himself  communion  held  he,  till 
He  reached  the  summit  of  his  tower-crown*d  hill : 
There  at  the  portal  paused  —  for  wild  and  soft 
He  heard  those  accents  never  heard  too  oft ; 
Through  the  high  lattice  fkr  yet  sweet  they  rung. 
And  these  the  notes  the  bird  of  beauty  sung : 

I. 
"  Deep  in  my  soul  that  tender  secret  dwells. 

Lonely  and  lost  to  light  for  evermore. 
Save  when  to  thine  my  heart  responsive  swells, 

Then  trembles  into  silence  as  before. 

2. 

<*  There,  in  iti  centre,  a  sepulchral  lamp 
Bums  the  slow  flame,  eternal — but  unseen; 

Which  not  the  darkness  of  despair  can  damp. 
Though  vain  its  ray  as  it  had  never  been. 
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«  Remember  me — Oil  I  pass  not  thou  my  grave 
Without  one  thought  whose  relics  there  recline : 

The  only  pang  my  bosom  dare  not  brave 
Must  be  to  find  forgetftdness  in  thine. 

4. 

**  My  fondest — fkintest— -latest  accents  hear: 
Grief  for  the  dead  not  Virtue  can  reprove ; 

Then  give  me  all  I  ever  ask*d — a  tear, 
The  first — last — sole  reward  of  so  much  love  !*' 

He  pass*d  the  portal  —  cro8s*d  the  corridore. 
And  reach*d  the  chamber  as  the  strain  gave  o*er : 
*'  My  own  Medon  1  sure  thy  song  is  sad — " 

**  In  Conrad's  absence  wouldst  thou  have  it  glad  ? 
Without  thine  ear  to  listen  to  my  lay, 
Still  must  my  song  my  thoughts,  my  soul  betray : 
Still  must  each  accent  to  my  bosom  suit. 
My  heart  unhush*d — although  my  lips  were  mute ! 
Oh  I  many  a  night  on  this  lone  couch  reclined. 
My  dreaming  fear  with  storms  hath  wing'd  the  wind, 
And  deemed  the  breath  that  fointly  fiuin*d  thy  sail 
The  murmuring  prelude  of  the  ruder  gaie  ; 
Though  soft,  it  seem*d  the  low  prophetic  dirge, 
That  moum'd  thee  floating  on  the  savage  surge : 
Still  would  I  rise  to  rouse  the  beacon  fire. 
Lest  spies  less  true  should  let  the  blaxe  expire ; 
And  many  a  restless  hour  outwatch'd  each  star, 
And  morning  came — and  still  thou  wert  afkr. 
Oh  1  how  the  chill  blast  on  my  bosom  blew, 
And  day  broke  dreary  on  my  troubled  view. 
And  still  I  gaied  and  gaied — and  not  a  prow 
Was  granted  to  my  tears — my  truth — my  vow  I 
At  length — twas  noon — I  hail'd  and  blest  the  mast 
That  met  my  sight — it  near'd  —  Alas  I  It  passed  ! 
Another  came  —  Oh  Ood  1  *twas  thine  at  lastl 
Would  that  those  days  were  over !  wilt  thou  ne'er. 
My  Conrad  I  learn  the  Joys  of  peace  to  share  ? 
Sure  thou  hast  more  than  wealth,  and  many  a  home 
As  bright  as  this  invites  us  not  to  roam : 
Thou  know'st  it  is  not  peril  that  I  fear, 
I  only  tremble  when  thou  art  not  here ; 
Then  not  for  mine,  but  that  ftr  dearer  life. 
Which  flies  from  love  and  languishes  for  strife — 
How  strange  that  heart,  to  me  so  tender  still, 
Should  war  with  nature  and  its  better  will  I*'  i 

"  Tea,  strange  indeed  —  that  heart  hath  long  been 

changed; 
Worm-like  twas  trampled— adder-like  avenged, 
Without  one  hope  on  earth  beyond  thy  love. 
And  scarce  a  glimpse  of  mercy  from  above. 
Tet  the  same  feeling  which  thou  dost  condemn. 
My  very  love  to  thee  is  hate  to  them. 
So  closely  mingling  here,  that  disentwined, 
I  cease  to  love  thee  when  I  love  mankind  : 
Tet  dread  not  this — the  proof  of  all  the  past 
Assures  the  future  that  my  love  will  last ; 
But — Oh,  Medora  I  nerve  thy  gentler  heart, 
This  hour  again— but  not  for  long — we  part 


ft 


*  [Lord  Bttod  hu  made  a  fine  uie  of  the  gentleneu  and 
tabraiMion  or  the  females  of  theie  regioni,  at  contrasted  with 
the  lordlj  pride  and  martial  ferocity  of  the  men  :  and  though 
we  suspect  he  has  lent  them  more  soul  than  of  right  belonn 
to  them,  as  well  as  more  delicacy  and  reflection  ;  yet,  therels 
something  so  true  to  female  nature  In  general,  in  his  repre- 
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**  This  hour  we  part  I  —  my  heart  foreboded  this: 

Thus  ever  fkde  my  fidry  dreams  of  bliss. 

This  hour — it  cannot  be — this  hour  away  I 

Ton  bark  hath  hardly  anchored  in  the  bay ; 

Her  consort  still  is  absent,  and  her  crew 

Have  need  of  rest  before  they  toll  anew :  [steel 

My  love  I  thou  mock'st  my  weakness ;  and  wouldst 

My  breast  before  the  time  when  it  must  Heel ; 

But  trifle  now  no  more  with  my  distress, 

Such  mirth  hath  less  of  play  than  Uttemess. 

Be  silent,  Conrad  I — dearest  I  come  and  share 

The  feast  these  hands  delighted  to  prepare ; 

Light  toil  I  to  cull  and  dress  thy  fhigal  fkre  I 

See,  I  have  pluck'd  the  fhiit  that  promised  best. 

And  where  not  sure,  perplex'd,  but  pleased,  I  guess'd 

At  such  as  seem'd  the  fUrest ;  thrice  the  hill 

My  steps  have  wound  to  try  the  coolest  rill ; 

Tes  t  thy  sherbet  to-night  will  sweetly  flow. 

See  how  it  sparkles  in  its  vase  of  snow  1 

The  grapes'  gay  Juice  thy  bosom  never  cheers ; 

Thou  more  than  Moslem  when  the  cup  appears : 

Think  not  I  mean  to  chide — for  I  rqoice 

What  others  deem  a  penance  is  thy  choice. 

But  oome^  the  board  is  spread ;  our  silver  lamp 

Is  trimm'd,  and  heeds  not  the  sirocco's  damp : 

Then  shall  my  handmaids  while  the  time  along. 

And  join  with  me  the  dance,  or  wake  the  song ; 

Or  my  guitar,  which  still  thou  lov'st  to  hear. 

Shall  soothe  or  lull — or,  should  it  vex  thine  ear. 

We  "U  turn  the  tale,  by  Ariosto  told. 

Of  fUr  Olympia  loved  and  left  of  old.< 

Why — thou  wert  worse  than  he  who  broke  his  vow 

To  that  lost  damsel,  shouldst  thou  leave  me  now ; 

Or  even  that  traitor  chief — I've  seen  thee  smile. 

When  the  clear  sky  show'd  Ariadne's  Isle, 

Which  I  have  pointed  from  these  clifla  the  while  : 

And  thus,  half  sportive,  half  in  fear,  I  said. 

Lest  Time  should  raise  that  doubt  to  more  than  dread. 

Thus  Conrad,  too,  will  quit  me  for  the  main : 

And  he  deceived  me  —  for — he  came  again !  ** 

"Again  —  again — and  oft  again — my  love  I 

If  there  be  life  below,  and  hope  above. 

He  will  return — but  now,  the  moments  bring 

The  time  of  parting  with  redoubled  wing : 

The  why — the  where — what  boots  it  now  to  tcU  ? 

Since  all  must  end  in  that  wild  word — fkrewell  I 

Tet  would  I  fain  —  did  time  allow  —  disclose  — 

Fear  not  —  these  are  no  formidable  foes ; 

And  here  shall  watch  a  more  than  wonted  guazd. 

For  sudden  siege  and  long  defence  prepared  -. 

Nor  be  thou  lonely  —  though  thy  lord's  away. 

Our  matrons  and  thy  handmaids  with  thee  stay  ; 

And  this  thy  comfort  —  that,  when  next  we  meet. 

Security  shall  make  repose  more  sweet 

List  1— 'tis  the  bugle"  —  Juan  shrilly  blew  — 

**  One  kiss  —  one  more  —  another  —  Oh !  Adiea  t** 

She  rose  —  she  sprung  —  she  dung  to  his  embrace. 
Till  his  heart  heaved  beneath  her  bidden  faax. 
He  dared  not  raise  to  his  that  deep-blue  eye. 
Which  downcast  droop'd  in  tearless  agony. 

sentations  of  this  sort,  and  so  much  of  the  oriental  softnesa 
and  acquiescence  in  hit  particular  drlineationt.tbat  li  is  scarcely 
possible  to  refuse  the  picture  the  praise  of  being  charactrrutic 
and  harmonious,  as  well  as  eminently  sweet  and  beautiful  in 
itself.  — Jetveby.] 

*  Orlando  Furioso,  Canto  x. 
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I  Her  long  iUr  hair  lay  floftdng  o*er  his  amis. 
In  an  the  wildn«88  of  dishevell'd  channs; 
Scarce  bait  that  bosom  where  his  ima^  dwelt 
So  ftin  —  that  feeling  seem'd  almost  imfielt  I 
Hirk  —  peals  the  thunder  of  the  signal-gun  I 
It  told  *twas  sunset  —  and  he  cursed  that  sun. 
Again  —  again  —  that  form  he  madly  pressed. 
Which  mutely  dasp'd,  imploringly  caress'd  ] 
And  tottering  to  the  ooudi  his  bride  he  bore. 
One  moment  gased^  as  if  to  gaae  no  more ; 
Felt — that  tat  him  earth  held  but  her  alone, 
KIss'd  her  odd  foreheads- turned — is  Conrad  gone? 

XV. 
«  And  is  he  gone  ?  '* — on  sudden  solitude 
How  oft  that  fearftil  question  will  intrude  1 
**  TwM  but  an  Instant  past— > and  here  he  stood  I 
And  now"— without  the  portal's  porch  she  rush'd. 
And  then  at  length  her  tears  in  fi^eedom  gush'd ; 
Big  —  bright  — and  fkst,  unknown  to  her  they  fell ; 
But  tfll  her  lips  refused  to  send  —  "  Farewell  I" 
For  in  that  word  —  that  htal  word  —  howe*er 
We  promise — hope  ^  believe — there  breathesdespair. 
O'er  every  feature  of  that  still,  pale  fece. 
Had  soRow  flx*d  what  time  can  ne*er  erase : 
The  tender  blue  of  that  large  loving  eye 
Grew  froaen  with  its  gaie  on  vacancy, 
Tm  —  Oh,  how  fer  1  —  it  caught  a  glimpse  of  him. 
And  Oicn  it  flow*d — and  phrensled  seemed  to  swim. 
Through  those  long,  dark,  and  glistening  lashes  dew'd 
Witih  drops  of  sadness  oft  to  be  renew'd. 
"He's  gone  I " — against  her  heart  that  hand  is  driven. 
Convulsed  and  quick — then  gently  raised  to  heaven ; 
She  looked  and  saw  the  heaving  of  the  main ; 
The  white  sail  set — she  dared  not  look  again ; 
Bat  tom'd  with  sickening  soul  within  the  gate  — 
**  It  is  no  dream — and  I  am  desolate  I  '*  ^ 

XVL 
T^mn  crag  to  crag  descending  —  swiftly  sped 
Stem  Conrad  down,  nor  once  he  tum'd  his  head ; 
Bat  shrank  whene'er  the  windings  of  his  way 
Forced  on  liis  eye  what  he  would  not  survey, 
Hb  koe,  but  lovely  dwelling  on  the  steep. 
That  hail'd  him  first  when  homeward  from  the  deep : 
And  she  —  tlie  dim  and  melancholy  star, 
Whose  ray  of  beauty  reach'd  him  from  a&r, 
On  her  he  must  not  gase,  he  must  not  think. 
There  he  might  rest — but  on  Destruction's  brink : 
Tet  once  almost  he  stopp'd  —  and  nearly  gave 
ffis  fete  to  chance,  his  prqiects  to  the  wave : 
But  no  —  it  must  not  be  —  a  worthy  chief 
May  melt,  but  not  betray  to  woman's  griel 
He  sees  his  bark,  he  notes  how  feir  the  wind. 
And  sternly  gathers  all  his  might  of  mind : 
Again  he  hurries  on  —  and  as  he  hears 
The  clang  of  tumult  vibrate  on  his  ears. 
The  busy  sounds,  the  bustle  of  the  shore. 
The  shout,  the  signal,  and  the  dashing  oar ; 
As  marks  his  eye  the  seaboy  on  the  mast. 
The  andiors  rise,  the  sails  unftirling  fest. 
The  waring  kerchiefs  of  the  crowd  that  urge 
That  mute  adieu  to  those  who  stem  the  surge ; 
And  more  than  all,  his  blood-red  flag  aloft, 
He  marvell'd  how  his  heart  could  seem  so  soft. 

We  do  ooC  knoir  any  thing  In  poetry  more  beaatifol  or 
tban  this  picture  of  their  partiag. — JKrruY.J 
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Fire  in  his  glance,  and  wfldness  in  his  breast. 
He  feels  of  all  his  former  self  possest ; 
He  bounds  — he  flies  —  until  his  footrteps  reach 
The  verge  where  ends  the  cliff,  begins  the  beach, 
There  checks  his  speed ;  but  pauses  less  to  breathe 
The  breesy  flneshness  of  the  deep  beneath. 
Than  there  his  wonted  statelier  step  renew ; 
Nor  rush,  dirturb'd  by  haste,  to  vulgar  view : 
For  well  had  Conrad  leam'd  to  curb  the  crowd. 
By  arts  that  veil,  and  oft  preserve  the  proud ; 
His  was  the  lofty  port,  the  distant  mien. 
That  seems  to  shun  the  sight — and  awes  if  seen : 
The  solemn  aspect,  and  the  high-bom  eye, 
That  checks  low  mirth,  but  lacks  not  courtesy ; 
All  these  he  wielded  to  command  assent ; 
But  where  he  wished  to  win,  so  well  unbent. 
That  kindness  canceU'd  fear  in  those  who  heard. 
And  others'  gifts  show'd  mean  beside  his  word. 
When  echo'd  to  the  heart  as  from  his  ovm 
His  deep  yet  tender  melody  of  tone : 
But  such  was  foreign  to  his  wonted  mood. 
He  cared  not  what  he  soften'd,  but  subdued ; 
The  evil  passions  of  his  youth  had  made 
Him  value  less  who  loved — than  what  obey'd. 

xvn. 

Around  him  mustering  ranged  his  ready  guard. 
Before  him  Juan  stands — **  Are  all  prepared  ?  ** 

**  They  are — nay  more  —  ^bark'd :  the  latest  boat 
Walts  but  my  chief " 

"  My  sword,  and  my  capote." 
Soon  flrmly  girded  on,  and  lightly  slung. 
His  belt  and  cloak  were  o'er  his  shoulders  flung : 
**  Call  Pedro  here  I "    He  comes  —  and  Conrad  bends. 
With  all  the  courtesy  he  deign'd  his  friends ; 
**  Receive  these  tablets,  and  peruse  with  care. 
Words  of  high  trust  and  truth  are  graven  there ; 
Double  the  guard,  and  when  Anselmo's  bark 
Arrives,  let  him  alike  these  orders  mark : 
In  three  days  (serve  the  breeze)  the  sun  shall  shine 
On  our  return  —  till  then  all  peace  be  thine !" 
This  said,  his  brother  Pirate's  hand  he  wrung, 
Then  to  his  boat  with  haughty  gesture  sprung. 
Flash'd  the  dipt  oars,  and  sparkling  with  the  stroke, 
Around  the  waves'  phosphoric  ^  brightness  broke ; 
They  gain  the  vessel  —  on  the  deck  he  stands,  — 

Shrieks  the  shrill  whistle  —  ply  the  busy  hands 

He  marks  how  well  the  ship  her  helm  obeys. 
How  gaUant  all  her  crew — and  deigns  to  praise. 
His  eyes  of  pride  to  young  Gonsalvo  turn  -— 
Why  doth  he  start,  and  inly  seem  to  mourn  ? 
Alas  I  those  eyes  beheld  his  rocky  tower. 
And  live  a  moment  o'er  the  parting  hour ; 
She  —  his  Medora  —  did  she  mark  the  prow  f 
Ah  1  never  loved  he  half  so  much  as  now  t 
But  much  must  yet  be  done  ere  dawn  of  day  ^. 
Again  he  mans  himself  and  turns  away ; 
Down  to  the  cabin  with  Oonsalvo  bends. 
And  there  unfolds  his  plan—- his  means — and  ends : 
Before  them  bums  the  lamp,  and  spreads  the  charti 
And  all  that  speaks  and  aids  the  naval  art ; 
They  to  the  midnight  watch  protract  debate ; 
To  anxious  eyes  what  hour  is  ever  late  ? 
Meantime,  the  steady  breexe  serenely  blew. 
And  fest  and  feloon-like  the  vessel  flew ; 

*  By  night,  particularlr  in  a  wirm  Istltude,  erenr  itroke  of 
the  oar,  erery  motion  of  the  boat  or  ahlp,  it  folfowed  by  a 
■light  flash  like  sheet  lightning  from  the  water. 
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Fu>*d  the  high  lieadlandi  of  each  dufltering  isle. 

To  g«in  their  port long—  long  ere  momlDg smile  t 

And  soon  the  nighi-glan  through  the  narrow  bay 
Discover!  where  the  Pacha's  galleys  lay. 
Count  Uiey  fiw?h  sail — and  mark  how  there  supine 
The  lights  in  vain  o'er  heedless  Moslem  shine. 
Secure,  unnoted,  Conrad's  prow  pass'd  by. 
And  anclUHr'd  where  his  ambush  meant  to  lie  I 
Screen'd  from  espial  by  the  Jutting  cap^ 
That  rears  on  high  its  rude  Itotastic  ihspe. 
Then  rose  his  band  to  duty — not  from  sleep — 
Equipp'd  for  deeds  alike  on  land  or  deep ; 
While  lean'd  their  leader  o'er  the  fretting  flood. 
And  calmly  talk'd — and  yet  he  talk'd  of  blood  I 


V^t  CorMir« 


OANTO  THH  8B0OND. 


I 


«  Coootcetta  i  dubioti  dctiri?'*~DAirrB. 


Iir  Coron's  bay  floats  many  a  galley  light, 
Through  Coron's  lattices  the  lamps  are  bright. 
For  Seyd,  the  Pacha,  makes  a  feast  to-night : 
A  feast  for  promised  triumph  yet  to  come. 
When  he  shall  drag  the  fetter'd  Boven  home : 
This  hath  he  sworn  by  Alia  and  his  sword. 
And  fidthflil  to  his  fliman  and  his  word. 
His  summon'd  prows  collect  along  the  coast. 
And  great  the  gathering  crews,  and  loud  the  boast ; 
Already  shared  the  captives  and  the  prize. 
Though  fiff  the  distant  foe  they  thus  despise ; 
'TIS  but  to  sail — no  doubt  to-morrow's  Sun 
Will  see  the  Pirates  bound  —  their  haven  won  I 
Meantime  the  watch  may  slumber,  if  they  will. 
Nor  only  wake  to  war,  but  dreaming  kill. 
Though  all,  who  can,  disperse  on  shore  and  seek 
To  flesh  their  glowing  valour  on  the  Greek ; 
How  well  such  deed  becomes  the  turban'd  brave  — 
To  bare  the  sabre's  edge  before  a  slave ! 
Infest  his  dwelling  —  but  forbear  to  slay. 
Their  arms  are  strong,  yet  merdAil  to-day. 
And  do  not  deign  to  smite  because  they  may  I 
Unless  some  gay  caprice  suggests  the  blow, 
To  keep  in  practice  for  the  coming  foe. 
Revel  and  rout  the  evening  hours  beguile, 
And  they  who  wish  to  wear  a  head  must  smile ; 
For  Moslem  mouths  produce  their  choicest  cheer, 
And  hoard  thek  cttrses^  tiU  the  coast  is  clear. 

n. 

High  in  his  hall  reclines  the  turban'd  Seyd; 
Around  —  the  bearded  chiefr  he  came  to  lead. 
Removed  the  banquet,  and  the  last  pilaff- 
Forbidden  draughty  tis  said,  he  dared  to  quaff, 

*  Coffee.        *  **  Chlboaque,**  pipe.       >  Dancing  glrlf . 

4  It  has  been  ohserred,  that  Conrad*!  entering  ditguiaed  aa 
a  spT  ia  out  of  nature.  Perhapa  so.  I  And  something  not 
untike  It  In  history : — **  Anxious  to  explore  with  his  own  eves 
the  state  of  the  Vandals,  MiOorian  Tentured,  after  disguising 
the  colour  of  bis  hair,  to  rlait  Carthage  in  the  character  of  his 


Though  to  the  rest  the  sober  berry's  Juice,  i 
The  slaves  bear  round  for  rigid  Moslems'  use ; 
The  long  chibouque's  *  dissolving  cloud  supply, 
While  dance  the  Almas  ^  to  wild  minstrelsy. 
The  rlsiog  mom  will  view  the  chie£i  embark ; 
But  waves  are  somewhat  treacherous  in  the  dark : 
And  revellers  may  more  securely  sleep 
On  silken  couch  than  o'er  the  rugged  deep ; 
Feast  there  who  can  —  nor  combat  till  they  must, 
And  less  to  conquest  than  to  Korans  trust ; 
And  yet  the  numbers  crowded  in  his  host 
Might  warrant  more  than  even  the  Pacha's  bout 

m. 

With  cautious  reverence  finom  the  outer  gate, 
Slow  stalks  the  slave,  whose  olfioe  there  to  wait, 
Bows  his  bent  head — his  hand  salutes  the  floor, 
Ere  yet  his  tongue  the  trusted  tidings  bore  t 
**  A  captive  Dervise,  teom  the  pirate's  nest 
Escaped,  is  here  —  himself  would  tell  the  rest"^ 
He  took  the  sign  fh>m  Seyd's  assenting  eye. 
And  led  the  holy  man  in  silence  nigh. 
His  arms  were  fUded  on  his  dark-green  vest, 
His  step  was  feeble,  and  his  look  deprest ; 
Yet  worn  he  seem'd  of  hardship  more  than  yean, 
And  pale  his  cheek  with  penance,  not  from  fears. 
Yow'd  to  his  God  —  his  sable  locks  he  wore, 
And  these  his  lofty  cap  rose  proudly  o'er : 
Around  tUs  form  his  loose  long  robe  was  thrown. 
And  wrapt  a  breast  bestow'd  on  heaven  alone ; 
Submissive,  yet  with  self-possession  mann'd, 
He  calmly  met  the  curious  eyes  that  scann'd; 
And  question  of  his  coming  &ln  would  seek. 
Before  the  Pacha's  will  allow'd  to  speak. 

IV. 
**  Whence  com'st  thou,  Dervise  ?  ** 

**  From  the  ouUaw's  den, 
A  fugitive—" 

"  Thy  capture  where  and  when  ?  " 
**  From  Scalanovo's  port  to  Scio's  isle, 
The  Saick  was  bound ;  but  Alia  did  not  smile 
Upon  our  course  —  the  Moslem  merchant's  gains 
The  Rovers  won :  our  limbs  have  worn  their  chaini 
I  had  no  death  to  fear,  nor  wealth  to  boast. 
Beyond  the  wandering  freedom  which  I  lost ; 
At  length  a  fisher's  humble  boat  by  night 
Afforded  hope,  and  offer'd  chance  of  flight; 
I  seised  the  hour,  and  find  my  safety  here  — 
With  thee  —  most  mighty  Pacha  1  who  can  fear?" 

**  How  speed  the  outlaws  ?  stand  they  well  prepared, 
Their  plunder'd  vrealth,  and  robber's  rock,  to  gusid? 
Dream  they  of  this  our  preparation,  doom'd 
TO  view  with  fire  their  scorpion  nest  consumed  ?  * 

"  Pacha  I  the  fetter'd  captive's  mourning  eye, 

That  weeps  for  flight,  but  ill  can  play  the  spy; 

I  only  heard  the  reckless  waters  roar. 

Those  waves  that  would  not  bear  me  flram  the  shore; 

I  only  mark'd  the  glorious  sun  and  sky. 

Too  bright  ^  too  blue — for  my  captivity ; 

own  ambassador ;  and  (Senseric  was  afterwards  mortiflfd  bf 
the  discorery,  that  he  had  entertained  and  dismiaaed  the  E»- 
peior  of  the  Romans.  Such  an  anecdote  may  be  rejectMl  as 
an  improbable  fiction ;  but  it  is  a  fiction  which  would  not  hsre 
been  imagined  unlets  in  the  lits  of  a  henx**—  See  Gibbao'i 
Decline  and  Fall,  toL  W.  p.  IfO. 
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And  felt  —  that  aU  wbich  Freedom's  bosom  cheers, 
Mmt  hresJc  my  chain  before  it  dried  my  tears. 
This  may'st  thou  judge,  at  least,  from  my  escape. 
They  little  deem  of  aught  in  peril's  shape ; 
Bse  vainly  had  I  pray'd  or  sought  the  chance 
That  leads  me  here  —  If  eyed  with  vigilance : 
The  careless  guard  that  did  not  see  me  fly. 
May  tratch  as  idly  when  thy  power  Is  nigh. 
Picha !  —  my  limbs  are  Ikint  —  and  nature  craves 
Food  Ibr  my  hunger,  rest  fh>m  tossing  waves : 
Permit  my  absence  —  peace  be  with  thee  I  Peace 
mth  all  around  I — now  grant  repose  — release." 

'  **  Stay,  Bervise  {  I  have  more  to  question  —  stay, 
I  do  comnumd  thee  —  sit — dost  hear  ? — obey ! 
More  I  must  ask,  and  food  the  slaves  shall  bring : 
Thon  Shalt  not  pine  where  all  are  banqueting : 
The  supper  done — prepare  thee  to  reply, 
Cleaily  and  fbll — I  love  not  mystery.' 


»» 


i 


Twcre  vain  to  gue«  what  shook  the  pious  man, 
Who  look*d  not  lovingly  on  that  Divan  ; 
Nor  show*d  high  relish  for  the  banquet  prest. 
And  less  respect  for  every  fellow  guest 
Tms  bat  a  moment's  peevish  hectic  past 
AkQg  hb  cheek,  and  tranquQIised  as  Ikst : 
He  sste  him  down  in  silence,  and  his  look 
Besomed  the  ralmness  which  before  forsook : 
The  feast  was  usher'd  in — but  sumptuous  fare 
He  shunn'd  as  if  some  poison  mingled  there. 
For  one  so  long  condemn*d  to  toil  and  ftst, 
Methinks  he  strangely  spares  the  rich  repast 

*  What  ails  thee,  Dervise  ?  eat — dost  thou  suppose 
This  fesst  a  Christian's  ?  or  my  friends  thy  foes  ? 
Why  dost  thou  shun  the  salt?  that  sacred  pledge, 
Which,  ooce  partiken,  blunts  the  sabre's  edge, 
Makes  even  oontending  tribes  in  peace  unite. 
And  hated  hosts  seem  brethren  to  the  sight  T 

*■  Salt  scnoDS  dainties— and  my  food  is  stiU 
The  hnmUert  toot,  my  drink  the  simplest  rill ; 
And  my  stem  vow  and  order's  ^  laws  oppose 
To  break  or  mingle  bread  vrith  friends  or  foes ; 
U  may  seem  strange  —  if  there  be  aught  to  draad, 
That  peril  rests  upon  my  single  head ; 
But  far  thy  sway — nay  more  >-  thy  Sultan's  throne, 
I  taste  nor  bread  nor  banquet  —  save  alone ; 
fofringed  oar  order's  rule,  the  Prophet's  rage 
To  Mecca's  dome  might  bar  my  pilgrimage." 

**  Wdl — as  thou  wOt  — ascetic  as  thou  art-« 
One  questloo  answer ;  then  in  peace  depart 
How  many  ?  ^  Ba  I  it  cannot  sure  be  day  ? 
What  star— what  sun  Is  bunting  on  the  bay  ? 
It  shlnea  a  lake  of  Are ! — away — away  t 
Ho  !  treachery  f  my  guards  I  my  scimitar  t 
The  gaOeys  feed  the  flames  —  and  I  afar ! 
AcciDied  DervlBe  t  —  these  thy  tidings  —  thou 
Sane  Tillaln  spy— -seiie — deave  him— slay  him 
now  I* 

Up  rose  the  Dervise  with  that  burst  of  light, 
Hor  leas  his  change  of  form  appall'd  the  sight : 
Up  nee  that  Dervise  —  not  in  saintly  garb^ 
But  like  a  warrior  bounding  on  his  barb, 

*  The  DcnriMs  are  in  colleget,  and  of  diflkrent  orderi,  ai 
tbe  mookc  •  •*  ZaUnal,"  Sttan. 

aad  not  very  novel  dfcct  of  HuMulman  anger. 


Dash'd  his  high  cap,  and  tore  his  robe  away  -^ 
Shone  his  mail'd  brrast,  and  flash'd  his  sabre's  ray  I 
His  close  but  glittering  casque,  and  sable  plume, 
More  glittering  eye,  and  bhu:k  brow's  sabler  gloom. 
Glared  on  the  Moslems'  eyes  some  Afrit  sprite. 
Whose  demon  death-blow  left  no  hope  for  fight 
The  vdid  oonAision,  and  the  swarthy  glow 
Of  flames  on  high,  and  torches  fttim  below; 
The  shriek  of  terror,  and  the  mingling  yell  — 
For  swords  began  to  clash,  and  shouts  to  swell  — 
Flung  o'er  that  spot  of  earth  the  air  of  hell ! 
Distracted,  to  and  fro,  the  flying  slaves 
Behold  but  bloody  shore  and  fiery  vraves ; 
Nought  heeded  they  the  Pacha's  angry  cry. 
They  adze  that  Dervise  !  — seise  on  Zatanai  i  < 
He  saw  their  terror  —  check'd  the  first  despair 
That  miged  him  but  to  stand  and  perish  there, 
Since  &r  too  eariy  and  too  well  obey'd. 
The  flame  vras  kindled  ere  the  signal  made ; 
He  saw  their  terror — from  his  baldric  drew 
His  bugle  —  brief  the  blast  —  but  shrilly  blew ; 
'Tis  answer'd — •*  Well  ye  speed,  my  gallant  crew  1 
Why  did  I  doubt  their  quickness  of  career  ? 
And  deem  design  had  left  me  single  here  ?'* 
Sweeps  his  long  arm  —  that  sabre's  whirling  sway 
Sheds  fest  atonement  for  Its  Ihrst  dehiy ; 
Completes  his  fhry  what  their  fear  begun, 
And  makes  the  many  basely  quail  to  one. 
The  cloven  turbans  o'er  the  chamber  spread, 
And  scarce  an  arm  dare  rise  to  guard  its  head : 
Even  Seyd,  convulsed,  o'erwhelm'd,  vrith  rage,  sur- 
prise. 
Retreats  before  him,  though  he  still  defies. 
No  craven  he  —  and  yet  he  dreadsr.the  blow. 
So  much  Confusion  magnifies  his  foe  ! 
His  blazing  galleys  still  distract  his  sight. 
He  tore  his  beard,  and  foaming  fled  the  fight ;  > 
For  now  the  pirates  pass'd  the  Haram  gate. 
And  burst  vrithln>-~  and  it  were  death  to  vralt ; 
Where    wild  Amazement   shrieking  —  kneeling-— 

throws 
The  sword  aside  —  in  vain  —  the  blood  o'erflows ! 
The  Corsairs  pouring,  haste  to  where  within. 
Invited  Conrad's  bugle,  and  the  din 
Of  groaning  victims,  and  wild  eries  for  life, 
Proclaim'd  how  well  he  did  the  work  of  strife. 
They  shout  to  find  him  grim  and  lonely  there, 
A  glutted  tiger  mangling  in  his  lair ! 
But  short  their  greeting — shorter  his  reply  -» 
«  'Tis  vrell  —but  Seyd  escapes — and  he  must  die  — 
Much  hath  been  done  — but  more  remains  to  do  — 
Their  galleys  blaze — why  not  thehr  dty  too  ?'* 

V. 
Quick  at  the  word  — they  sdsed  him  each  a  torch. 
And  fire  the  dome  from  minaret  to  porch. 
A  stem  delight  was  fix'd  in  Conrad's  eye. 
But  sudden  sunk  —  for  on  his  ear  the  cry 
Of  women  struck,  and  like  a  deadly  knell 
Knock'd  at  that  heart  unmoved  by  battle's  yell. 
**■  Oh  !  burst  the  Haram  —  vrrong  cot  on  your  lives 
One  female  form  —  remember — we  have  vrives. 
On  them  such  outrage  Vengeance  vriU  repay ; 
Man  Is  our  foe,  and  such  tis  ours  to  slay : 
But  still  vre  spared  — must  spare  the  weaker  prey. 

See  Prince  Engeoe't  Memoln,  page  24.  **  The  Serukier 
recelTed  a  wound  in  the  thish ;  he  plucked  up  his  beard  by 
the  rooti,  became  he  wa«  obUK«d  to  quit  the  field.** 
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Oh !  I  forgot — but  Heaven  will  not  forgive 

If  Bt  my  word  the  helpless  cease  to  live : 

Follow  who  will  —  I  go  -^  we  yet  have  time 

Our  §ouls  to  lighten  of  at  least  a  crime." 

He  climbs  the  crackling  stair  —  he  bursts  the  door, 

Nor  feels  his  fset  glow  scorching  with  the  floor ; 

His  breath  choked  gasping  with  the  volumM  smoke. 

But  still  fhnn  xxiom  to  room  his  way  he  broke. 

They  search — they  find  -^  they  save :  with  lusty  arms 

Each  bears  a  prise  of  unregarded  charms ; 

Calm  their  loud  fears ;  suatain  their  sinking  frames 

With  all  the  care  defenceless  beauty  claims : 

So  well  could  Conrad  tame  their  fiercest  mood, 

And  check  the  very  hands  with  gore  imbrued. 

But  who  is  she  ?   whom  Conrad's  arms  convey 

From  reeking  pile  and  combat's  wreck  —  away — 

Who  but  the  love  of  him  he  dooms  to  bleed  ? 

The  Haram  queen  —  but  still  the  slave  of  Seyd  ! 

VL 
Brief  time  had  Conrad  now  to  greet  Gulnarc,  i 
Few  words  to  re-assure  the  trembling  fair ; 
For  in  that  pause  compassion  snatch'd  from  war, 
The  foe  before  retiring,  fost  and  tar. 
With  wonder  saw  their  footsteps  unpursued, 
First  slowlier  fled  —  then  rallied  —  then  withstood. 
This  Seyd  perceives,  then  first  perceives  how  few. 
Compared  with  his,  the  Corsair's  roving  crew. 
And  blushes  o*er  his  error,  as  he  eyes 
The  ruin  wrought  by  panic  and  surprise. 
Alia  il  Alia  I   Vengeance  swells  the  cry — 
Shame  mounts  to  rage  that  must  atone  or  die  ! 
And  flame  for  flame  and  blood  for  blood  must  tell. 
The  tide  of  triumph  ebbs  that  flow'd  too  well  — 
When  wrath  returns  to  renovated  strife. 
And  those  who  fought  for  conquest  strike  for  life. 
Conrad  beheld  the  danger  —  he  beheld 
His  followers  fidnt  by  freshening  foes  repell'd : 
**  One  effort  —  one  —  to  break  the  circling  host !  *' 
They  form  —  unite  —  charge  —  waver — all  is  lost  I 
Within  a  narrower  ring  compress'd,  beset. 
Hopeless,  not  heartless,  strive  and  struggle  yet  — 
Ah  I  now  they  fight  in  firmest  file  no  more, 
Henim'd  in  —  cut  off — deft  down  —  and  trampled 

o'er; 
But  each  strikes  singly,  silently,  and  home. 
And  sinks  outwearied  rather  than  o'ercome. 
His  last  fkint  quittance  rendering  with  his  breath, 
Till  the  blade  glimmers  in  the  grasp  of  death ! 

vn. 

But  first,  ere  came  the  rallying  host  to  blows. 
And  rank  to  rank,  and  hand  to  hand  oppose, 
Oulnare  and  all  her  Haram  handmaids  freed. 
Safe  in  the  dome  of  one  who  held  their  creed. 
By  Conrad's  mandate  safely  were  bestow'd. 
And  dried  those  tears  for  life  and  fame  that  flow'd : 
And  when  that  dark-eyed  lady,  young  Gulnare, 
Recall'd  those  thoughts  late  wandering  in  despair. 
Much  did  she  marvel  o'er  the  courtesy 
That  smooth'd  his  accents ;  soften'd  in  his  eye  : 
'Twas  strange — thai  robber  thus  with  gore  bedcw'd, 
Seem'd  gentler  then  than  Seyd  in  fondest  mood. 
The  Pacha  woo'd  as  if  he  deem'd  the  slave 
Must  seem  delighted  with  the  heart  he  gave ; 

t  Gulnare,  a  female  name ;  it  meant,  Utertlly,  the  flower  of 
the  pomegranate. 
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The  Corsair  vow*d  protection,  soothed  aflHght, 

As  if  his  homage  were  a  woman's  right 

*'  The  wish  is  wrong — nay,  worse  for  female — vain: 

Tet  much  I  long  to  view  that  chief  again ; 

If  but  to  thank  for,  what  my  fear  forgot. 

The  life  —  my  loving  lord  remember'd  not !  ** 

vnL 

And  him  she  saw,  where  thickest  carnage  spread. 
But  gather'd  breathing  from  the  happier  dead ; 
Far  from  his  band,  and  battling  with  a  host 
That  deem  right  dearly  won  the  field  he  lost, 
Fell'd  —  bleeding  —  baffled  of  the  death  he  sought. 
And  snatch'd  to  expiate  all  the  iUs  he  wroujdit ; 
Preserved  to  linger  and  to  live  in  vain. 
While  Vengeance  ponder'd  o'er  new  plans  of  pain. 
And  stanch'd  the  blood  she  saves  to  shed  again  — 
But  drop  for  drop,  for  Seyd's  unglutted  eye 
Would  doom  him  ever  dying  —  ne'er  to  die  ! 
Can  this  be  he  ?   triumphant  late  she  saw, 
When  his  red  hand's  wild  gesture  waved,  a  law  I 
'T  is  he  indeed  —  disarm'd  but  undeprest. 
His  sole  regret  the  life  he  still  possest ; 
His  wounds  too  slight,  though  taken  with  that  will. 
Which  would  have  kiss'd  the  hand  that  then  could 

kilL 
Oh  were  there  none,  of  all  the  many  given. 
To  send  his  soul  —  he  scarcely  ask'd  to  heaven  ? 
Must  he  alone  of  all  retain  his  breath. 
Who  more  than  aU  had  striven  and  struck  for  death  ? 
He  deeply  felt  —  what  mortal  hearts  must  feel, 
When  thus  reversed  on  faithless  fortime's  wheel. 
For  crimes  committed,  and  the  victor's  threat 
Of  lingering  tortures  to  repay  the  debt  — 
He  deeply,  darkly  felt ;  but  evil  pride 
That  led  to  perpetrate  —  now  serves  to  hide. 
Still  in  his  stem  and  self-collected  mien 
A  conqueror's  more  than  captive's  air  is  seen, 
Though  faint  with  wasting  toil  and  stiffening  wound. 
But  few  that  saw  —  so  calmly  gazed  around : 
Though  the  far  shouting  of  the  distant  crowd. 
Their  tremors  o'er,  rose  insolently  loud. 
The  better  warriors  who  beheld  him  near. 
Insulted  not  the  foe  who  taught  them  fear; 
And  the  grim  guards  that  to  his  durance  led. 
In  silence  eyed  him  with  a  secret  dread. 


IX. 
The  Leech  was  sent  —  but  not  in  mercy  —  there. 
To  note  how  much  the  life  yet  left  could  bear ; 
He  found  enough  to  load  with  heaviest  chain. 
And  promise  feeling  for  the  wrench  of  pain : 
To-morrow  —  yea  —  to-morrow's  evening  sun 
Will  sinking  see  impalement's  pangs  begim. 
And  rising  with  the  wonted  blush  of  mom 
Behold  how  well  or  ill  those  pangs  are  borne. 
Of  torments  this  the  longest  and  the  worst. 
Which  adds  all  other  agony  to  thirst. 
That  day  by  day  death  still  forbears  to  slake. 
While  famish'd  vultures  flit  around  the  stake. 
"  Oh  I  water — water  I " —  smiling  Hate  denies 
The  victim's  prayer — for  if  he  drinks  — he  dlca. 
This  was  his  doom: — the  Leech,  the  guard,  were 

gone. 
And  left  proud  Conrad  fetter'd  and  alone. 
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*T«cre  Tiin  to  paint  to  what  his  feelings  grew — 

It  even  were  doubtful  if  their  victim  knew. 

Tliere  is  a  war,  a  chaos  of  the  mind, 

When  all  its  dements  oonTulsed  —  combined  — 

Ue  dark  and  Jarring  with  perturbed  fbrce. 

And  gnashing  with  impenitent  Bemorse ; 

That  juggling  Hend  —  who  nerer  spake  before  — 

But  cries  "  I  wam'd  thee  I  **  when  the  deed  is  o*er. 

Vain  Tolce  I  the  spirit  burning  but  unbent, 

May  writhe — rebel — the  weak  alone  repent  I 

Even  in  that  lonely  hour  when  most  it  feels. 

And,  to  itieli;  all  ^  aU  that  self  reveals. 

No  single  pMBi<»i,  and  no  ruling  thought 

That  kaTes  the  rest  as  once  unseen,  unsought ; 

But  the  wild  prospect  when  the  soul  reviews — 

AH  rushing  through  their  thousand  avenues, 

AmhltlaQ*8  dreams  expiring,  love*s  regret, 

Endanger'd  glory,  life  itself  beset ; 

The  joy  imtasted,  the  contempt  or  hate 

*Gainst  thoae  who  ftin  would  triumph  in  our  tlite ; 

The  hope&eas  past,  the  hasting  ftiture  driven 

Tbo  quickly  on  to  guess  if  hell  or  heaven ; 

Deeds,  thooghts,  and  words,  perhaps  remember*d  not 

So  keenly  tlli  that  hour,  but  ne*er  forgot ; 

Things  Ug^  or  lovdy  in  their  acted  time, 

Mt  now  to  stem  reflection  each  a  crime ; 

The  withering  sense  of  evil  unreveal'd. 

Hot  cankering  less  because  the  more  oonceal*d — 

AH,  in  a  word,  fkom  which  all  eyes  must  start, 

That  opening  sepulchre — the  naked  heart 

Bam  with  iti  boried  woes,  tiU  Pride  awake. 

To  aoatdi  the  mirror  from  the  soul — and  break. 

Ay — TMe  can  veil,  and  Courage  brave  it  all. 

All — an — before — beyond— the  deadliest  foil. 

Each  haa  some  fear,  and  he  who  least  betrays, 

Hie  only  hypocrite  deserving  praise : 

Kot  the  loud  recreant  wretch  who  boasts  and  flies ; 

But  be  who  looks  on  death — and  silent  dies. 

So  sted'd  bj  pondering  o*er  his  fiir  career. 

He  hal£-wij  meets  him  should  he  menace  near  1 

XL 
In  tile  higfr  chamber  of  his  highest  tower 
Sate  Coorad,  fetter'd  in  the  Pacha's  power. 
Hb  palace  perish*d  in  the  flame  — this  fort 
Cotttaln'd  at  once  his  captive  and  his  court 
Hot  nmch  could  Conrad  of  his  sentence  blame, 
Hb  ioe.  If  vanquish'd,  had  but  shared  the  same :  — 
Alooe  be  sate  —>  In  solitude  had  scann'd 
His  guilty  bosom,  but  that  breast  he  mann*d : 
One  thought  akme  he  could  not — dared  not  meet — 
*  Oh,  bow  these  tidings  will  Medora  greet  ?  " 
Then— only  then — his  clanking  hands  he  raised. 
And  strain'd  with  rage  the  chain  on  which  he  gaxed : 
Bat  soon  he  feund — or  felgn'd-^or  dream'd  relief. 
And  smiled  In  self-derlslon  of  his  grief; 
**  And  now  oome  torture  when  it  will — or  may 
More  need  of  rest  to  nerve  me  for  the  day  I " 
TUs  said,  with  languor  to  his  mat  he  crept. 
And,  whatsoe'er  his  visions,  quickly  slept 
'Twas  hardly  midnight  when  that  frsy  begun. 
For  Caorad*8  plans  matured,  at  once  were  done : 
And  Havoc  loathes  so  much  the  waste  of  time. 
She  acaroe  had  left  an  uncommitted  crime. 
One  boor  beheld  him  since  the  tide  he  stemm'd  — 
DiagulKd  —  discover*d  —  conquering  —  ta*en  —  oon- 
denm*d— 


:i 


A  chief  on  land  —  an  outlaw  on  the  deep  — 
Destroying — saving  —  prison'd  —  and  asleep  I 

XIL 
He  slept  in  calmest  seeming  — for  his  breath 
Was  hush'd  so  deep — Ah  I  happy  if  in  death  I 
He  slept  —  Who  o*er  his  placid  slumber  bends  7 
His  foes  are  gone — and  here  he  hath  no  fHends : 
Is  it  some  seraph  sent  to  grant  him  grace  ? 
No,  *tis  an  earthly  fbrm  with  heavenly  fkce  I 
Its  white  arm  raised  a  lamp  —  yet  gently  hid. 
Lest  the  ray  flash  abruptly  on  the  lid 
Of  that  closed  eye,  which  opens  but  to  pain. 
And  once  unclosed  —  but  once  may  close  again. 
That  form,  with  eye  so  dark,  and  cheek  so  feir, 
And  auburn  waves  of  gemm'd  and  braided  hair ; 
With  shape  of  fkiry  lightness — naked  foot. 
That  shines  like  snow,  and  fkUs  on  earth  as  mute- 
Through  guards  and  dunnest  night  how  came  it  there  ? 
Ah  !  rather  ask  what  will  not  woman  dare  ? 
Whom  youth  and  pity  lead  like  thee,  Gulnare  I 
She  could  not  sleep — and  while  the  Pacha's  rest 
In  muttering  dreams  yet  saw  Us  pirate-guest, 
She  left  his  side— Us  signet-ring  she  bore. 
Which  oft  in  iport  adom'd  her  hand  before— 
And  with  it,  scarcely  question'd,  won  her  way 
Through  drowsy  guards  that  must  that  sign  obey. 
Worn  out  with  toll,  and  tired  with  changing  blows, 
Their  eyes  had  envied  Conrad  his  repose ; 
And  chill  and  nodding  at  the  turret  door. 
They  stretch  their  listless  limbs,  and  watch  no  more : 
Just  raised  their  heads  to  hail  the  signet-ring, 
Nor  ask  or  what  or  who  the  sign  may  bring. 

xm. 

She  gased  in  wonder,  **  Can  he  calmly  sleepy 
While  other  eyes  his  fiill  or  ravage  weep  ? 
And  mine  in  restlessness  are  wandering  here  — - 
What  sudden  spell  hath  made  this  man  so  dear  ? 
True  —  'tis  to  him  my  life,  and  more,  I  owe. 
And  me  and  mine  he  spared  fkom  worse  than  woe : 
'Tis  late  to  think — but  soft — his  slumber  breaks- 
How  heavily  he  sighs  1 — he  starts — awakes  I  ** 

He  raised  his  head  —  and  daisied  with  the  light, 

His  eye  seem'd  dubious  if  it  saw  aright : 

He  moved  his  hand  —  the  grating  of  his  chain 

Too  harshly  told  him  that  he  lived  again. 

«  What  is  that  form  7  if  not  a  shape  of  air, 

Methinks,  my  jailor's  feoe  shows  wond'rous  fUr  I  ** 

<*  Pirate  I  thou  know*8t  me  not — but  I  am  one, 
Grateftil  for  deeds  thou  hast  too  rarely  done ; 
Look  on  me  —  and  remember  her,  thy  hand 
Snatch'd  fhnn  the  flames,  and  thy  more  fearfiil  band. 
I  come  through  darkness — and  I  scarce  know  why— 
Tet  not  to  hurt—- 1  would  not  see  thee  die." 

«  If  so,  kind  lady  I  thine  the  only  eye 

That  would  not  here  in  that  gay  hope  delight : 

Thein  ]i  the  chance — and  let  them  use  their  right 

But  still  I  thank  their  courtesy  or  thine, 

Tliat  would  oonfless  me  at  so  Mr  a  shrine  I  '* 

Strange  though  it  seem — yet  with  extremest  grief 
Is  link'd  a  mirth— it  doth  not  bring  relief— 
That  playftilness  of  Sorrow  ne'er  beguiles. 
And  smiles  in  bitterness — but  still  it  smiles; 
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And  sometimes  with  the  wisest  and  the  best. 

Till  even  the  scaffold  i  echoes  with  their  jest  I 

Tet  not  the  joy  to  which  it  seems  akin  — 

It  may  deceive  all  hearts,  save  that  within. 

Wbate'er  it  was  that  flash  *d  on  Conrad,  now 

A  laughing  wildness  half  unbent  his  brow : 

And  these  his  accents  had  a  sound  of  mirth, 

As  if  the  last  he  could  enjoy  on  earth ; 

Tct  *galnst  his  nature — for  through  that  short  life, 

Few  thoughts  had  he  to  spare  from  gloom  and  strife. 

XIV. 
**  Corsair  I  thy  doom  is  named — but  I  have  power 
To  soothe  the  Pacha  in  his  weaker  hour. 
Thee  would  I  spare —nay  more — would  save  thee  now. 
But  this — time — hope — ^nor  even  thy  strength  allow ; 
But  all  I  can,  I  will :  at  least,  delay 
The  sentence  that  remits  thee  scarce  a  day. 
More  now  were  ruin — even  thyself  were  loth 
The  vain  attempt  should  bring  but  doom  to  both.*' 

**  Yes ! — loth  indeed :  — my  soul  is  nerved  to  all, 
Or  fairn  too  low  to  fear  a  further  fall : 
Tempt  not  thyself  with  peril ;  me  with  hope, 
Of  flight  from  foes  with  whom  I  could  not  cope : 
Unflt  to  vanquish — shall  I  meanly  fly. 
The  one  of  all  my  band  that  would  not  die  ? 
Tet  there  is  one  —  to  whom  my  memory  cUngs, 
Till  to  these  eyes  her  own  wild  softness  springs. 
My  sole  resources  in  the  path  I  trod  [God  I 

Were  these — my  bark — my  sword — my  love — my 
The  last  I  left  in  youth — he  leaves  me  now — 
And  Man  but  works  his  will  to  lay  me  low. 
I  have  no  thought  to  mock  his  throne  with  prayer 
Wrung  from  the  coward  crouching  of  despair ; 
It  is  enough  —  I  breathe — and  I  can  bear. 
My  sword  is  shaken  fh>m  the  worthless  hand 
That  might  have  better  kept  so  true  a  brand; 
My  bark  is  sunk  or  captive — but  my  love — 
For  her  in  sooth  my  voice  would  mount  above  : 
Oh !  she  is  all  that  stiU  to  earth  can  bind— 
And  this  will  break  a  heart  so  more  than  kind. 
And  blight  a  form — till  thine  appear'd,  Gulnare ! 
Mine  eye  ne'er  ask'd  if  others  were  as  fair." 

**  Thou  lov'st  another  then  ?  — but  what  to  me 
Is  this — tis  nothing — nothing  e'er  can  be : 
But  yet — ihou  lov'st — and — Oh  I  I  envy  those 
Whose  hearts  on  hearts  as  faithful  can  repose. 
Who  never  feel  the  void — the  wandering  thought 
That  sighs  o'er  visions — such  as  mine  hath  wrought " 

*<  Lady — methought  thy  love  was  his,  for  whom 
This  arm  redeem'd  thee  from  a  flery  tomb." 

•*  My  love  stem  Seyd's !  Oh — No— No— <iot  my  love — 

Tet  much  this  heart,  that  strives  no  more,  once  strove 

To  meet  his  passion — but  it  would  not  be. 

I  felt— I  feel— love  dwells  with — with  the  free. 

I  am  a  slave,  a  favour'd  slave  at  best. 

To  share  his  splendour,  and  seem  very  blest ! 

Oft  must  my  soul  the  question  undergo, 

Of — *  Dost  thou  love  7 '  and  bum  to  answer,  *  No  I  * 

1  In  Sir  Thomas  More,  for  Instance,  on  the  scafrold,  and 
Anne  Bolefn,  in  the  Tower,  when,  grasping  her  neck,  she 
remarked,  that  It  **  was  too  slender  to  trouble  the  headsman 
much.**  During  one  part  of  the  French  Rerolution,  It  became 


Oh  I  hard  it  is  that  fondness  to  sustain, 
And  struggle  not  to  fbel  averse  in  vain ; 
But  harder  still  the  heart's  recoil  to  bear. 
And  hide  fit>m  one — perhaps  another  there. 
He  takes  the  hand  I  give  not — nor  withhold  — 
Its  pulse  nor  check'd — norquicken'd — calmly  cold: 
And  when  reslgn'd,  it  drops  a  lifeless  weight 
From  one  I  never  loved  enough  to  hate. 
No  warmth  these  lips  return  by  his  imprest. 
And  chill'd  remembrance  shudders  o'er  the  rest. 
Tes — had  I  ever  proved  that  passion's  seal. 
The  change  to  hatred  were  at  least  to  feel : 
But  still — he  goes  unmoum'd — returns  unsought — 
And  oft  when  present — absent  from  my  thought 
Or  when  reflection  comes — and  come  it  must  — 
I  fear  that  henceforth  'twill  but  bring  disgust  j 
I  am  his  slave — but,  in  despite  of  pride, 
'Twere  worse  than  bondage  to  become  his  bride. 
Oh  !  that  this  dotage  of  his  breast  would  cease  I 
Or  seek  another  and  give  mine  release. 
But  yesterday — I  could  have  said,  to  peace ! 
Tes — if  unwonted  fondness  now  I  feign. 
Remember — captive  1  'tis  to  break  thy  chain; 
Bepay  the  life  that  to  thy  hand  I  owe; 
To  give  thee  back  to  all  endear'd  below. 
Who  share  such  love  as  I  can  never  know. 
Farewell — mom  breaks  —  and  I  must  now  away : 
'Twill  cost  me  dear — but  dread  no  death  to-day  1" 

XV. 

She  press'd  his  fetter'd  fingers  to  her  heart. 

And  bow'd  her  head,  and  tum'd  her  to  depart. 

And  noiseless  as  a  lovely  dream  is  gone. 

And  was  she  here  ?  and  is  he  now  alone  ? 

What  gem  hath  dropp'd  and  sparkles  o'er  his  chain? 

The  tear  most  sacred,  shed  for  others*  pain. 

That  starts  at  once  —  bright  —  pure — from  Pity's 

mine. 
Already  polish'd  by  the  hand  divine ! 

Oh !  too  convincing — dangerously  dear  — 

In  woman's  eye  the  unanswerable  tear ! 

That  weapon  of  her  weakness  she  can  wield. 

To  save,  subdue  —  at  once  her  spear  and  shield : 

Avoid  it  —  Virtue  ebbs  and  Wisdom  errs, 

Too  fondly  gazing  on  that  grief  of  hen  I 

What  lost  a  world,  and  bade  a  hero  fly  ? 

The  timid  tear  in  Cleopatra's  eye. 

Tet  be  the  soft  triumvir's  fault  forgiven ; 

By  this  —  how  many  lose  not  earth  — but  heaven ! 

Consign  their  souls  to  man's  eternal  foe. 

And  seal  their  own  to  spare  some  wanton's  woe. 

XVI. 
'Tis  mom  —  and  o'er  his  alter'd  features  play 
The  beams  —  without  the  hope  of  yesterday. 
What  shall  he  be  ere  night  7  perchance  a  thing. 
O'er  which  the  raven  flaps  her  fimeral  wing. 
By  his  closed  eye  imheeded  and  unfelt ; 
While  sets  that  sun,  and  dews  of  evening  melt 
Chill — wet  —  and  misty  round  each  stiflen'd  Umb, 
Refreshing  earth  —  reviving  all  but  him  !  — 

a  fashion  to  leare  some  **  mot  *'  as  a  legacy ;  and  the  iramtitT 
of  facetious  last  words  spoken  during  that  period  woiud  form 
a  melancholy  Jest-book  of  a  considerable  site. 
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Slow  linki,  more  lovely  ere  his  nee  be  run,  ^ 

Akog  Morea*fe  taUb  the  setting  sun; 

Not,  as  in  northern  dimes,  obscurely  hright» 

Bat  one  unclouded  blase  of  living  light  I 

O'er  the  hush*d  deep  the  yellow  beam  he  throws^ 

GQds  the  green  wave,  that  trembles  as  it  glows. 

On  old  .Sigina*s  rock,  and  Idra*s  isle. 

The  god  of  gladness  sheds  his  parting  smile ; 

O'er  his  own  regions  lingering,  loves  to  shine, 

Though  there  his  altars  are  no  more  divine. 

Defending  fi»t  the  mountain  shadows  kiss 

Thy  glorlons  gul(  unconquer*d  Salamis ! 

Thdr  anire  arches  through  the  long  expanse 

Mare  deeply  purpled  meet  his  meUowing  glance. 

And  tendcrest  tints,  along  their  summits  driven, 

Mark  his  gay  course,  and  own  the  hues  of  heaven ; 

Tin,  darkly  shaded  from  the  land  and  deep, 

Bddnd  his  Delphian  cliff  he  sinks  to  sleep. 

On  such  an  eve,  his  palest  beam  he  cast. 
When  —  Athens  I  here  thy  Wisest  look'd  his  last. 
How  watch*d  thy  better  sons  his  fiurewell  ray. 
That  closed  their  murdered  sage's  >  latest  day ! 
Not  yet  — not  yet —  Sol  pauses  on  the  hiU— 
The  precious  hour  of  parting  lingers  still ; 
But  sad  Ills  light  to  agonising  eyes. 
And  dark  the  mountain's  once  delightAil  dyes : 
Gloom  o*er  the  lovely  land  he  seem*d  to  pour. 
The  land,  where  Ph<sbus  never  ftown'd  before ; 
But  ere  he  sank  below  Cithieron's  head. 
The  cup  of  woe  was  quaff'd  —  the  spirit  iled; 
The  soul  of  him  who  scom'd  to  fear  or  fly  — 
Who  lived  and  died,  as  none  can  live  or  die  I 

But  lo  I  firam  high  Hymettus  to  the  plain, 
Ihe  queen  of  night  asserts  her  silent  reign.  ^ 
No  murky  vmpour,  herald  of  the  storm. 
Hides  her  fidr  fhce,  nor  girds  her  glowhag  form ; 
With  cornice  glimmering  as  the  moon-beams  play. 
There  the  white  column  greets  her  gnteftil  ray, 
AjmI,  bright  around  with  quivering  beams  beset. 
Her  emblem  sparkles  o*er  the  minaret : 
The  groves  of  olive  scatter'd  dark  and  wide 
Where  meek  Cephisus  pours  his  scanty  tide, 
The  tjpitss  saddening  by  the  sacred  mosque, 
The  Reaming  turret  of  the  gay  kiosk, « 

■  Ihe  openfaig  lines,  as  ftr  as  sectioo  ii,  have,  perhaps,  little 
bosiaess  here,  and  were  annexed  to  an  unpublished  (though 
prfotcd)  Doem ;  but  they  were  written  on  the  spot,  in  toe 
?<priag  or  1811,  and<- 1  scarce  know  why— the  reader  must 
excuse  their  appearaace  here  ~  if  he  can.  [  Gee  |x»<;**  Curse 
of  Mlsenra.**^ 


drank  the  hemlock  a  short  time  before  sunset 
,the  boor  of  executloD),  notwithstanding  the  entreaties  of  his 
diarfplee  to  wait  till  the  sun  went  down. 

*  The  twilight  in  Greece  is  much  shorter  than  In  our  own 
eonatry :  the  days  in  winter  are  longer,  hut  in  summer  of 
shorter  doradoo. 

*  Tho  kiosk  Is  a  Turkish  summer-house:  the  palm  Is 
without  the  present  walls  of  Athens,  not  tu  from  the  temple 


And,  dun  and  sombre  *mid  the  holy  calm. 
Near  Theseus*  fane  yon  solitary  palm. 
Ail  tinged  with  varied  hues,  arrest  the  eye  — 
And  dull  were  his  that  pass'd  them  heedless  by. 

Again  the  .£gean,  heard  no  more  a&r. 
Lulls  his  chafed  breast  from  elemental  war  ; 
Again  his  waves  in  milder  tints  unfold 
Their  long  array  of  sapphire  and  of  gold, 
Mix'd  with  the  shades  of  many  a  distant  Isle, 
That  firown — where  gentler  ocean  seems  to  smile.  & 

IL 
Not  now  my  theme — why  turn  my  thoughts  to  thee  ? 
Oh  I  who  can  look  along  thy  native  sea. 
Nor  dwell  upon  thy  name,  whate'er  the  tale. 
So  much  its  magic  must  o'er  all  prevail  ? 
Who  that  beheld  that  Sun  upon  thee  set. 
Fair  Athens  I  could  thine  evening  fhce  foiget  ? 
Not  he  —  whose  heart  nor  time  nor  distance  frees. 
Spell-bound  within  the  clustering  Cydades  I 
Nor  seems  this  homage  foreign  to  his  strain. 
His  Corsafar's  isle  was  once  thine  own  domain  — > 
Would  that  with  freedom  it  were  thine  again  t 

m. 

The  Sun  hath  sunk  —  and,  darker  than  the  night. 
Sinks  with  its  beam  upon  the  beacon  height 
Medon*s  heart — the  third  day 's  come  and  gone  — 
With  it  he  comes  not  —  sends  not  —  faithless  one  1 
The  wind  was  fidr  though  light ;  and  storms  were 
Last  eve  Anselmo's  bark  retum'd,  and  yet       [none. 
His  only  tidings  that  they  had  not  met  I 
Though  wild,  as  now,  far  different  were  the  tale 
Had  Conrad  waited  for  that  single  sail. 

The  night-breese  ft^hens  —  she  that  day  had  pass'd 
In  watching  all  that  Hope  procIairo*d  a  mast; 
Sadly  she  sate  —  on  high  —  Impatience  bore 
At  last  her  footsteps  to  the  midnight  shore. 
And  there  she  wander'd,  heedless  of  the  spray 
That  dash'd  her  garments  oft,  and  wam'd  away  : 
She  saw  not  —  felt  not  this  —  nor  dared  depart. 
Nor  deem'd  it  cold —  her  chill  was  at  her  heart ; 
Tin  grew  such  certainty  from  that  suspense  — 
His  very  sight  had  shock'd  from  life  or  sense ! 

It  came  at  last  —  a  sad  and  sbatter'd  boat, 

Whose  inmates  first  beheld  whom  first  they  sought ; 

Some  bleeding — all  most  wretched — these  the  few — 

Scarce  knew  they  how  escaped  —  thU  all  they  knew. 

In  silence,  darkling,  each  appear'd  to  wait 

His  fellow*s  moumfiil  guess  at  Conrad's  fate : 

Something  they  would  have  said ;  but  seem'd  to  fear 

To  trust  their  accents  to  Medora's  ear. 

She  saw  at  once,  yet  sunk  not  —  trembled  not— 

Beneath  that  grief^  that  loneliness  of  lot, 

of  Theseus,  between  which  and  the  tree  the  wall  biterTenes. 
— Cephisus'  stream  is  hideed  scanty,  and  Illssus  has  no  stream 
atalL 

*  [Of  the  brilliant  sides  and  Tariegated  landscapes  of  Greece 
erery  one  has  formed  to  himself  a  general  notion,  from  having 
contemplated  tliem  through  the  naay  atmosphere  of  some 

Srose  narration ;  but.  In  Lord  Byron's  poetry,  every  image  is 
istinct  and  lowing,  as  if  it  were  illuminated  by  its  native 
sunshine ;  and,  in  the  figures  which  people  the  landscape,  we 
behold  not  only  the  general  form  and  costume,  but  the 
countenance,  and  the  attitude,  and  the  play  of  features  and  of 
gesture  accompanying,  and  indicathig,  the  sudden  impulses  of 
momentary  feelings.  The  magic  of  colouring  by  which  this 
is  effected  is,  perhaps,  the  most  striUbg  evidence  of  Lord 
Byron's  talent.—  Gkokgb  Ellis.  1 
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Mnthln  that  meek  fUr  fbrm,  were  feelings  hJgh, 
That  deem*d  not  till  they  found  their  energy. 
While  yet  was  Hope  —  they  soften'd — flutter'd  — 

wept  — 
All  lost  —  that  softness  died  not  —  but  it  slept ; 
And  o'er  its  slumber  rose  that  Strength  which  said, 
"With  nothing  left  to  love  —  there's   nought  to 

dread." 
*T  is  more  than  nature's ;  like  the  burning  might 
DeUrium  gathers  ftom  the  fever's  height 

**  Silent  you  stand  —  nor  would  I  hear  you  tell 

What speak  not  —  breathe  not  —  for  I  know  it 

Yet  would  I  ask  —  almost  my  lip  denies        [well  — 
Xhe  —  quick  your  answer — tell  me  where  he  lies.  ** 

"  Lady  !  we  know  not  —  scarce  with  life  we  fled ; 

Bat  here  is  one  denies  that  he  is  dead : 

He  saw  him  bound ;  and  bleeding  —  but  alive. ' 


»> 


She  heard  no  Anther  —  *twas  in  vain  to  strive  — 
So  throbb*d  each  vein— each  thought  —  tUl  then 

withstood; 
Her  own  dark  soul  —  these  words  at  once  subdued : 
She  totters  —  feUs  —  and  senseless  had  the  wave 
Perohance  but  snatch'd  her  from  another  grave ; 
But  that  with  hands  though  rude,  yet  weeping  eyes. 
They  yield  such  aid  as  Pity's  haste  supplies : 
Dash  o*er  her  deathlike  cheek  the  ocean  dew, 
Balse  —  fan  —  sustain  —  till  life  returns  anew ; 
Awake  her  handmaids,  with  the  matrons  leave 
That  feinting  form  o'er  which  they  gaxe  and  grieve ; 
Then  seek  Anselmo's  cavern,  to  report 
The  tale  too  tedious  —  when  the  triumph  short 

IV. 
In  that  wild  coondl  words  wax'd  warm  and  strange, 
l^th  thoughts  of  ransom,  rescue,  and  revenge ; 
All,  save  repose  or  flight :  still  lingering  there 
Breathed  Conrad's  spirit,  and  forbade  despair ; 
Whate'er  his  fete  —  the  breasts  he  form'd  and  led. 
Will  save  him  living,  or  i4>pease  him  dead. 
Woe  to  his  foes  t  there  yet  survive  a  few, 
Whose  deeds  are  daring,  as  their  hearts  are  true. 

V. 
Within  the  Haram's  secret  chamber  sate  i 
Stem  Seyd,  still  pondering  o'er  his  Captive's  fate ; 
His  thoughts  on  love  and  hate  alternate  dwell, 
Now  with  Oulnare,  and  now  in  Conrad's  cell ; 
Here  at  his  feet  the  lovely  slave  reclined 
Surveys  his  brow — would  soothe  his  gloom  of  mind; 
While  many  an  anxious  glance  her  large  dark  eye 
Sends  in  its  idle  search  for  sympathy. 
His  only  bends  in  seeming  o'er  his  beads,  * 
But  inly  views  his  victim  as  he  bleeds. 

**  Pacha !  the  day  is  thine ;  and  on  thy  crest 
Sits  Triumph  —  Conrad  taken  —  fall'n  the  rest  t 
His  doom  is  flz'd  —  he  dies :  and  well  his  fate 
Was  eam'd  —  yet  much  too  worthless  for  thy  hate : 
Methinks,  a  short  release,  for  ransom  told 
With  all  his  treasure,  not  unwisely  sold ; 
Report  speaks  largely  of  his  pirate-hoard — 
Would  that  of  this  my  Pacha  were  the  lord ! 

1  f  The  whole  of  this  section  was  added  in  the  coone  of 
printing.] 


Ci^ 


While  bafiled,  weaken'd  by  this  fetal  fray— 
Watch'd  —  foUow'd  —he  were  then  an  easier  prey ; 
But  once  cut  olT —  the  renmant  of  his  band 
Embark  their  wealth,  and  seek  a  safer  strand. " 

«  Oulnare  I — if  for  each  drop  of  blood  a  gem 

Were  olfer'd  rich  as  Stamboul's  diadem ; 

If  for  each  hair  of  his  a  massy  mine 

Of  virgin  ore  should  supplicating  shine ; 

If  all  our  Arab  tales  divulge  or  dream 

Of  wealth  were  here — that  gold  should  not  redeem ! 

It  had  not  now  redeem'd  a  single  hour ; 

But  that  I  know  him  fetter'd,  in  my  power; 

And,  thirsting  for  revenge,  I  ponder  still 

On  pangs  that  longest  rack,  and  latest  kilL" 

"  Nay,  Seyd  I  —  I  seek  not  to  restrain  thy  rage, 
Too  Justly  moved  for  mercy  to  assuage ; 
My  thoughts  were  only  to  secure  for  thee 
His  riches  —  thus  released,  he  were  not  tne : 
Disabled,  shorn  of  half  his  might  and  band. 
His  capture  could  but  wait  thy  first  command." 

**  His  capture  could  f  —  and  shall  I  then  resign 
One  day  to  him  —  the  wretch  already  mine  7 
Release  my  foe  I — at  whose  remonstrance?— >tliiiMl 
Fair  suitor  1  —  to  thy  virtuous  gratitude, 
That  thus  repays  this  Giaour's  relenting  mood, 
Which  thee  and  thine  alone  of  all  could  spare. 
No  doubt  —  regardless  if  the  prise  were  feir. 
My  thanks  and  praise  alike  are  due  —  now  hear  1 
I  have  a  counsel  for  thy  gentler  ear : 
I  do  mistrust  thee,  woman  1  and  each  word 
Of  thine  stamps  truth  on  all  Suspicicm  heard. 
Borne  in  his  arms  through  fire  frxnn  yon  Serai- 
Say,  wert  thou  lingering  there  with  him  to  fly? 
Thou  need'st  not  answer — thy  confession  qieaki, 
Already  reddening  on  thy  guilty  cheeks ; 
Then,  lovely  dame,  bethink  thee  !  and  beware : 
*Tis  not  his  life  alone  may  claim  such  care ! 
Another  word  and  <—  nay —  I  need  no  more. 
Accursed  was  the  moment  when  he  bore 
Thee  from  the  flames,  which  better  fer— but — no— 
I  then  had  moum'd  thee  with  a  lover's  woe— 
Now  t  is  thy  lord  that  warns  —  deoeitfbl  thing  I 
Know'st  thou  that  I  can  clip  thy  wanton  wing? 
In  words  alone  I  am  not  wont  to  chafe : 
Look  to  thyself -»  nor  deem  thy  falsehood  tdt  1** 


He  rose — and  slowly,  sternly  thence  withdrew. 
Rage  in  his  eye  and  threats  in  his  adieu : 
Ah !  little  reck'd  that  chief  of  womanhood—  ' 

Which  frx>wns  ne'er  quell *d,  nor  menaces  subdued ; 
And  little  deem'd  he  what  thy  heart,  Oulnare  I 
When  soft  could  feel,  and  when  incensed  coold  dare. 
His  doubts  appear'd  to  wrong  —  nor  yet  she  knew 
How  deep  the  root  from  whence  oNnpassioa  grew— 
She  was  a  slave  —  finom  such  may  captives  claim        l' 
A  fellow-feeling,  diffinring  but  in  name ;  !' 

Still  half  unconscious  —  heedless  of  his  wrath,  { 

Again  she  ventured  on  the  dangerous  path. 
Again  his  rage  repell'd  ^until  arose 
That  strife  of  thought,  the  source  of  woman's  woes  I  ' 

*  The  comboloio,  or  Mahometan  rosary ;  the  besdi  art  ia 
numberiilneCy'iiine. 
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VL 
MeamwhQe — long  anxious — ^weeiy — still — the  same 
RoU'd  day  and  night —his  soul  could  never  tame  — 
This  fbarfdl  interval  of  doubt  and  dread. 
When  evtry  hoar  might  doom  him  worse  than  dead. 
When  every  step  that  echo'd  by  the  gate 
lO^t  entering  lead  where  axe  and  stake  await ; 
When  every  voice  that  grated  on  his  ear 
BCigfat  be  the  last  that  he  oould  ever  hear ; 
Coold  terror  tame — that  spirit  stem  and  high 
Had  proved  anwiUing  as  unfit  to  die ; 
Twas  worn — perhaps  decay 'd — yet  silent  bore 
That  conflict,  deadlier  fiir  than  all  before : 
The  heat  of  fight,  the  harry  of  the  gale, 
Leave  scarce  one  thought  inert  enough  to  quail ; 
But  bound  and  flx'd  in  fetter'd  solitude, 
To  pine,  tht  prey  of  every  changing  mood ; 
To  gxBt  on  thine  own  heart ;  and  meditate 
Irrevocable  fiuilta,  and  coming  fate  — 
Too  late  the  last  to  shun — the  first  to  mend — 
To  eount  the  hours  that  struggle  to  thine  end, 
With  not  a  friend  to  animate,  and  tell 
To  other  ears  that  death  became  thee  well ; 
Aroond  tfaiee  foes  to  foige  the  ready  lie, 
And  blot  life's  latest  scene  with  calumny ; 
Before  thee  tortures,  which  the  soul  can  dare, 
Yet  doohta  how  well  the  shrinking  fiesh  may  bear; 
Bat  deeply  feels  a  single  cry  would  shame, 
To  valour's  praise  thy  last  and  dearest  claim ; 
The  life  thiNi  leav*st  below,  denied  above 
By  kind  monopolists  of  heavenly  love ; 
And  more  than  doubtful  paradise — thy  heaven 
Of  earthly  hope — thy  loved  one  from  thee  riven. 
Soch  were  the  thoughts  that  outlaw  must  sustain. 
And  ffofvcm  pangs  surpassing  mortal  pain : 
And  those  sustained  he— boots  it  weU  or  ill  ? 
Since  not  to  sink  beneath,  is  something  still  I 

vn. 

The  first  day  passed — he  saw  not  her —  Gulnare — 
The  second — third — and  still  she  came  not  there ; 
Bat  what  her  words  avouch'd,  her  charms  had  done. 
Or  else  he  had  not  seen  another  sun. 
The  foorth  day  roU'd  along,  and  with  the  night 
Came  storm  and  darkness  in  their  mingling  might : 
Oh  1  iiow  he  listened  to  the  rushing  deep. 
That  ne'er  till  now  so  broke  upon  his  sleep ; 
And  his  wild  spirit  wilder  wishes  sent. 
Roused  by  the  roar  of  his  own  element  I 
Oft  had  he  ridden  on  that  winged  wave. 
And  loved  its  roughness  for  the  speed  it  gave ; 
And  now  its  dashing  echo'd  on  hla  ear, 
A  long  known  voice — alas  I  too  vainly  near  I 
Load  song  the  wind  above ;  and,  doubly  loud. 
Shook  o'er  his  turret  cell  the  thunder^cloud ; 
And  flaah'd  the  lightning  by  the  latticed  bar, 
To  liim  more  genial  than  the  midnight  star : 
Close  to  the  glimmering  grate  he  dragg'd  his  chain. 
And  hoped  that  peril  might  not  prove  in  vain. 


t  C"  By  the  way — I  hare  a  charge  against  joa  At  the 
great  Mr.  Demla  roared  out  on  a  limllar  occasion,  *  By  G— d, 
that  to  mythonder  ! '  — so  do  I  exclaim,  *  This  is  mu  light- 
BiAg ! '  [allude  to  a  speech  of  Ivan's,  in  the  scene  with  Pe. 
trovna  and  the  Empress,  where  the  thought,  and  almost 
expressioii,  are  similar  to  Conrad's  in  the  third  canto  of  the 
*  Conair.'  I,  however,  do  not  say  this  to  accuse  you,  but  to 
exoTfit  aayaclf  from  suspicion ;  as  there  Is  a  priority  of  six 
auoaths*  pttbUcailon,  on  my  part,  between  the  appearance  of 
that  cxnaposittoa  and  of  your  tragedies."  —  Lord  Byron  to 


He  raised  his  iron  hand  to  Heaven,  and  pny*d 
One  pitying  fiash  to  mar  the  form  it  made :  ^ 
His  steel  and  impious  prayer  attract  alike  — 
The  storm  roll'd  onward,  and  disdain'd  to  strike ; 
Its  peal  wax*d  fidnter  —  ceased  —  he  felt  alone. 
As  if  some  fidthless  friend  had  spum'd  his  groan  I 

vm. 

The  midnight  pass'd — and  to  the  massy  door 
A  light  step  came — it  paused — it  moved  once  more ; 
Slow  turns  the  grating  bolt  and  sullen  key : 
*Tis  as  his  heart  foreboded — that  iUr  she  I 
Whate*er  her  sins,  to  him  a  guardian  saint, 
And  beauteous  still  as  hermit*s  hope  can  paint ; 
Yet  changed  since  last  within  that  cell  she  came. 
More  pale  her  cheek,  more  tremulous  her  firame : 
On  him  she  cast  her  dark  and  hurried  eye. 
Which  spoke  before  her  accents — "  Thou  must  die  1 
Yes,  thou  roust  die — there  is  but  one  resource. 
The  hist ^ the  wont  — if  torture  were  not  worse." 

**  Lady  I  I  look  to  none — my  lips  prodaim 
What  last  proclaim*d  they — Conrad  still  the  same : 
Why  should'st  thou  seek  an  outlaw's  life  to  spare. 
And  change  the  sentence  I  deserve  to  bear  ? 
Well  have  I  eam'd — nor  here  alone — the  meed 
Of  Seyd*s  revenge,  by  many  a  lawless  deed." 

**  Why  should  I  seek  ?  because  —  Oh !  didst  thou  not 
Redeem  my  Ufe  finom  worse  than  slavery's  lot  ? 
Why  should  I  seek  ? — hath  misery  made  thee  blind 
To  the  fond  workings  of  a  woman's  mind  ?, 
And  must  I  say  ?  albeit  my  heart  rebel 
With  all  that  woman  feels,  but  should  uoj^tell — 
Because — despite  thy  crimes — that  heai|  is  moved : 
It  fear'd  thee — thank'd  thee — pitied — ipadden'd — 

loved. 
Reply  not,  tell  not  now  thy  tale  again, 
Thou  lov'st  another — and  I  love  in  vain  ; 
Though  fond  as  mine  her  bosom,  form  more  Ihir, 
I  rush  through  peril  which  she  would  not  dare. 
If  that  thy  heart  to  hers  were  truly  dear, 
Were  I  thine  own — thou  wert  not  lonely  here : 
An  outlaw's  spouse — and  leave  her  lord  to  roam ! 
What  hath  such  gentte  dame  to  do  with  home  ? 
But  speak  not  now — o'er  thine  and  o'er  my  head 
Hangs  the  keen  sabre  by  a  single  thread ; 
If  thou  hast  courage  still,  and  wouldst  be  fi:«e. 
Receive  this  poniard — rise — and  follow  me  !** 

**  Ay — in  my  chains  1  my  steps  will  gentiy  tread. 
With  these  adornments,  o'er  each  slumbering  head  I 
Thou  hast  foigot — is  this  a  garb  for  fiight  ? 
Or  is  that  instrument  more  fit  for  fight  ?  ** 

"  Misdoubting  Corsair  I  I  have  gain'd  the  guard, 
Ripe  for  revolt,  and  greedy  for  reward. 
A  single  word  of  mine  removes  that  chain  : 
Without  some  aid  how  here  could  I  remain  7 

Mr.  SoCheby,  Sept.  25. 1815 — The  following  are  the  lines  In 
Mr.  Sotheby's  tragedy :  — 

— —  **  And  1  hare  leant 
In  transport  Ihmi  my  flinty  couch,  to  welcome 
The  thunder  as  it  burst  upon  my  roof ; 
And  beckon'd  to  the  lightning,  as  it  flash'd 
And  sparUed  on  thne  fetters." 
Notwithstanding  Lord  Byron's  precaution,  the  coincidence  In 
Question  was  dted  against  him,  some  years  after,  in  a  perio- 
dical JoumaL3 
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Well,  since  we  met,  hath  sped  my  busy  time, 

If  in  aught  evil,  for  thy  sake  the  crime  : 

The  crime — *tis  none  to  punish  those  of  Seyd. 

That  hat£d  tyrant,  Conrad — he  must  bleed ! 

I  see  thee  shudder — but  my  soul  is  changed — 

Wrong'd,  spum'd,  reviled — and  it  shall  be  avenged— 

Accused  of  what  till  now  my  heart  disdained — 

Too  fidthfiil,  though  to  bitter  bondage  chain'd. 

Tes,  smile  I — but  he  had  little  cause  to  sneer, 

I  was  not  treacherous  then — nor  thou  too  dear : 

But  he  has  said  it — and  the  jealous  well. 

Those  tyrants,  teasing,  tempting  to  rebel. 

Deserve  the  &te  their  fretting  lips  foretelL 

I  never  loved — he  bought  me — somewhat  high — 

Since  with  me  came  a  heart  he  could  not  buy. 

I  was  a  slave  unmurmuring :  he  hath  said, 

But  for  his  rescue  I  with  thee  had  fled. 

*Twa8  ftdse  thou  know*st — but  let  such  augurs  rue. 

Their  words  are  omens  Insult  renders  true. 

Nor  was  thy  respite  granted  to  my  prayer ; 

This  fleeting  grace  was  only  to  prepare 

New  torments  for  thy  life,  and  my  despair. 

Mine  too  he  threatens ;  but  his  dotage  still 

Would  fidn  reserve  me  for  his  lordly  will : 

When  wearier  of  these  fleeting  charms  and  me. 

There  yawns  the  sack — and  yonder  rolls  the  sea ! 

What,  am  I  then  a  toy  for  dotard's  play. 

To  wear  but  till  the  lading  frets  away  ? 

I  saw  thee — loved  thee — owe  thee  all — would  save. 

If  but  to  show  how  grateful  is  a  slave. 

But  had  he  not  thus  menaced  ikme  and  life, 

(And  well  he  keeps  his  oaths  pronounced  in  strife,) 

I  still  had  saved  tiiee — but  the  Pacha  spared. 

Now  I  am  all  thine  own — for  all  prepared : 

Thou  lov'st  me  not — nor  know'st — or  but  the  worst 

Alas  I  this  love — that  hatred  are  the  first — 

Oh !  couldst  thou  prove  my  truth,  thou  would*st  not 

start. 
Nor  fear  the  fire  that  lights  an  Eastern  heart ; 
*Tis  now  the  beacon  of  thy  safety — now 
It  points  within  the  port  a  Mainote  prow  : 
But  in  one  chamber,  where  our  path  must  lead. 
There  sleeps— he  must  not  wake — the  oppressor  Seyd !  ** 

"  Gulnare  —  Gulnare — I  never  felt  till  now 
My  alvect  fortune,  withered  fame  so  low : 
Seyd  is  mine  enemy :  had  swept  my  band 
From  earth  with  ruthless  but  with  open  hand. 
And  therefore  came  I,  in  my  bark  of  war. 
To  smite  the  smiter  with  the  scimitar ; 
Such  is  my  weapon — not  the  secret  knife — 
Who  spares  a  woman's  seeks  not  slumber's  life. 
Thine  saved  I  gladly.  Lady,  not  for  this — 
Let  me  not  deem  that  mercy  shown  amiss. 
Now  fare  thee  well — more  peace  be  with  thy  breast  1 
Night  wears  apace — my  last  of  earthly  rest !  ** 

'*  Rest  I  rest  I  by  sunrise  must  thy  sinews  shake, 
And  thy  limbs  writhe  around  the  ready  stake. 
I  heard  the  order — saw — I  will  not  see — 
If  thou  wilt  perifth,  I  will  fall  with  thee. 
My  life — my  love — my  hatred — all  below 
Are  on  this  cast — Conair !  *t  is  but  a  blow ! 
Without  it  flight  were  idle— how  evade 
His  sure  pursuit  7  my  wrongs  too  unrepaid. 
My  youth  disgraced — the  long,  long  wasted  years, 
One  blow  shall  cancel  with  our  ftiture  fears ; 


But  since  the  dagger  suits  thee  less  than  brand, 

1 11  try  the  firmness  of  a  female  hand. 

The  guards  are  galn'd — one  moment  all  were  o'er< 

Corsair  1  we  meet  in  safety  or  no  more ; 

If  errs  my  feeble  hand,  the  morning  cloud 

Will  hover  o'er  thy  scaffold,  and  my  shroud." 


^ 


She  tum'd,  and  vanished  ere  he  could  reply. 
But  his  glance  followed  ftr  with  eager  eye ; 
And  gathering,  as  he  could,  the  links  that  bound 
His  form,  to  curl  their  length,  and  curb  their  sound, 
Since  bar  and  bolt  no  more  his  steps  preclude. 
He,  fisst  as  fetter'd  limbs  allow,  pursued. 
'Twas  dark  and  winding,  and  he  knew  not  where 
That  passage  led ;  nor  lamp  nor  guard  were  there : 
He  sees  a  dusky  glimmering — shall  he  seek 
Or  shun  that  ray  so  indistinct  and  weak  ? 
Chance  guides  his  steps — a  freshness  seems  to  bear 
Full  on  his  brow,  as  if  from  morning  air- 
He  reach'd  an  open  gallery — on  his  eye 
Gleam'd  the  last  star  of  night,  the  clearing  sky : 
Tet  scarcely  heeded  these — another  light 
From  a  lone  chamber  struck  upon  his  sight 
Towards  it  he  moved ;  a  scarcely  closing  door 
Reveal'd  the  ray  withki,  but  nothing  more. 
With  hasty  step  a  figure  outward  pastr  past! 

Then  paused — and  tum'd — and  paused— ^is  She  it 
No  poniard  in  that  hand — nor  sign  of  01 — 
"  Thanks  to  that  sofbenhig  heart^she  could  not  kill  I  * 
Again  he  look'd,  the  wildness  of  her  eye 
Starts  from  the  day  abrupt  and  fbufriUy. 
She  stopp'd  —  threw  back  her  dark  &r-fioating  hair, 
That  nearly  veiled  her  face  and  bosom  fail : 
As  if  she  hite  had  bent  her  leaning  head 
Above  some  ol^ect  of  her  doubt  or  dread. 
They  meet — upon  her  brow — unknown -^fbigot^ 
Her  hurrying  hand  had  left — *twas  but  a  spot- 
Its  hue  was  all  he  saw,  and  scarce  withstood — 
Oh !  slight  but  certain  pledge  of  crime — *tis  blood  I 


He  had  seen  battle — he  had  brooded  lone 
O'er  promised  pangs  to  sentenced  guilt  foreshown ; 
He  had  been  tempted — chastened— and  the  chain 
Tet  on  his  arms  might  ever  there  remain : 
But  ne'er  from  strife — captivity — remone — 
From  all  his  feelings  in  their  inmost  force-— 
So  thrill'd — so  shudder'd  every  creeping  veto, 
As  now  they  fhne  before  that  purple  stain. 
That  spot  of  blood,  that  light  but  guilty  streak* 
Had  banish'd  all  the  beauty  fttnn  her  cheek  1 
Blood  he  had  vlew'd — could  view  uiunoved— bat 

then 
It  flow'd  in  combat,  or  was  shed  by  men ! 

XL 

'*  'TIS  done — he  nearly  waked — but  it  is  done. 
Corsair  I  he  perish'd  —  thou  art  dearly  woo. 
All  words  would  now  be  vain  —  away— away  1 
Our  bark  is  tossing — 'tis  already  day. 
The  few  gain'd  over,  now  are  wholly  mine. 
And  these  thy  yet  surviving  band  shall  join : 
Anon  my  voice  shall  vindicate  my  hand. 
When  once  our  sail  forsakes  this  hated  strand.* 
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II 


XIL 
She  dapped  ber  banda^uid  through  the  gaUery  poor, 
Eqtdpp*d  far  flight,  her  vunls — Greek  and  Moor ; 
SOmt  but  qukk  thcf  ttoop,  hiB  chains  unbind ; 
Onee  more  hb  limbs  are  free  as  mountain  wind  I 
But  on  his  heaTy  heart  such  sadness  sate. 
As  If  they  there  trsnsferr'd  that  iron  weight 
No  words  are  ntter'd — at  her  sign,  a  door 
Bevcals  the  secret  passage  to  the  shore ; 
The  dty  lies  behind — they  speed,  they  reach 
The  1^  WETCs  dancing  on  the  yellow  beach ; 
And  Conrad  fioQowing,  at  her  beck,  obeyed, 
Hot  cared  he  now  if  rescued  or  beijay*d ; 
Bfdihmfir  were  as  useless  as  if  Seyd 
Tct  ttfed  to  Tiew  the  doom  his  ire  decreed. 

xm. 

Erabaik^d,  the  sail  unfiirrd,  the  light  breeie  blew— 

How  much  had  Coond's  memory  to  review  I 

Sunk  he  tn  Contemplation,  till  the  cape 

Where  last  be  anchored  rear'd  its  giant  shape. 

Ah ! — afaice  that  iktal  night,  though  brief  the  time. 

Had  swept  an  ^e  of  terror,  grief;  and  crime. 

As  tts  ftr  shadow  frowned  above  the  mast. 

He  vcO'd  his  ftce,  and  sorrow'd  as  he  pass*d; 

He  thoo^t  of  all — Gonsalvo  and  his  band, 

Hii  fleeting  triumph  and  his  fldling  hand ; 

He  thoot^  oo  her  aflov  his  lonely  bride : 

He  tani*d  and  saw— Oulnare,  the  homidde  I 

XIV. 
She  watch*d  his  features  tni  she  could  not  bear 
Their  fk«csing  aspect  and  averted  air. 
And  that  strange  fierceness  foreign  to  her  eye, 
Fen  qtieDch*d  in  tears,  too  late  to  shed  or  dry. 
She  kndt  beside  him  and  his  hand  she  press'd, 
"  Thou  maj^  IbcgiTe  though  Allah's  self  detest ; 
Bat  for  that  deed  of  darimess  what  wert  thou  7 
Reproach  me — but  not  yet — Oh  I  spare  me  now  ! 
I  am  not  what  I  seem — this  tinrftil  night 
My  bndn  bewUder'd — do  not  madden  quite ! 
If  I  had  never  loved — though  less  my  guilt, 
Thon  hadst  not  lived  to— hate  me— if  thou  wilt** 


his  tfaooghtB,  they  more  himself  upbraid 
Than  her,  though  undesign*d,  the  wretch  he  made ; 
But  speechless  all,  deep^  dark,  and  unexprest, 
They  bleed  within  that  silent  cell— his  breast 
Still  onward,  Ikir  the  breese,  nor  rough  the  suige, 
The  blue  waves  sport  around  the  stem  they  urge ; 
Far  QQ  the  horiaoo's  verge  appears  a  speck, 
A  spot— a  mast — a  sail-— an  armed  deck ! 
Their  Uttle  bark  her  men  of  watch  descry. 
And  ampler  canvass  woos  the  wind  from  high ; 
She  bean  her  down  miOatically  near. 
Speed  on  her  prow,  and  terror  in  her  tier ; 
A  flash  is  seen — the  ball  beyond  their  bow 
Booms  harmless,  hissing  to  the  deep  below. 
Up  rose  keen  Conrad  fhmi  his  silent  trance, 
A  long,  long  absent  gladness  in  his  glance ; 
*  *Tb  mine — my  blood-red  flag  I  again •^agaln- 
I  am  not  aU  deserted  on  the  main  I  ** 
They  own  the  signal,  answer  to  the  hail. 
Hoist  out  the  boat  at  once,  and  slacken  aalL 
**  *Tb  Conrad  1  Conrad  I  **  shouting  flrom  the  depk. 
Command  nor  duty  could  their  transport  check  I 

I  p*  1  have  addad  a  lectioD  for  Gvhuart^  to  fill  op  the  pint- 
Ing,  and  dimiitt  her  more  c«reinoDkNttly.    If  Mr.  Glfford  or 


With  light  alacrity  and  gaae  of  pride, 

They  view  him  mount  once  more  his  ves8el*8  side ; 

A  smile  relaxing  in  each  rugged  Cu^ 

Their  arms  can  scarce  fbrbear  a  rough  embrace. 

He,  half  forgetting  danger  and  defeat, 

Betums  their  greeting  as  a  chief  may  greet. 

Wrings  with  a  cordial  grasp  Anselmo*s  hand. 

And  feels  he  yet  can  conquer  and  command  I 

XVI. 
These  greetings  o*er,  the  feelings  that  o*erflow. 
Yet  grieve  to  win  him  back  without  a  blow ; 
They  sail'd  prepared  for  vengeance — had  they  known 
A  woman's  hand  secured  that  deed  her  own. 
She  were  their  queen — less  scrupulous  are  they 
Than  haughty  Conrad  how  they  win  their  way. 
With  many  an  asking  smile,  and  wondering  stare, 
They  whisper  round,  and  gase  upon  Gulnare ; 
And  her,  at  once  above — beneath  her  sex. 
Whom  blood  appall*d  not,  their  regards  perplex 
To  Conrad  turns  her  faint  Imploring  eye, 
She  drops  her  veil,  and  stands  in  silence  by ; 
Her  arms  are  meekly  folded  on  that  breast. 
Which — Conrad  safe — to  fkte  resign*d  the  rest 
Though  worse  than  flnensy  could  that  bosom  flU, 
Extreme  in  love  or  hate,  in  good  or  ill. 
The  worrt  of  crimes  had  left  her  woman  still ! 

xvn. 

This  Conrad  mark*d,  and  felt — ah !  could  he  less  ?  i— 
Hate  of  that  deed — but  grief  for  her  distress ; 
What  she  has  done  no  tears  can  wash  away. 
And  Heaven  must  punish  on  its  angry  day : 
But — it  was  done :  he  knew,  whate'er  her  guUt, 
For  him  that  poniard  smote,  that  Uood  was  spilt; 
And  he  was  1^  I— and  she  for  him  had  given 
Her  all  on  earth,  and  more  than  all  in  heaven ! 
And  now  he  tum*d  him  to  that  dark-eyed  slave. 
Whose  brow  was  bow'd  beneath  the  glance  he  gave, 
Who  now  8eem*d  changed  and  humbled :  — fidnt  and 

meek. 
But  varying  oft  the  cotour  of  her  cheek 
To  deeper  shades  of  paleness — all  its  red 
That  fearftil  spot  which  stain*d  it  fhrni  the  dead ! 
He  took  that  hand — it  trembled — now  too  late — 
So  soft  In  love — so  wildly  nerved  In  hate ; 
He  clasp*d  that  hand— -It  trembled — and  his  own 
Had  lost  its  firmness,  and  his  voice  its  tone. 
**  Gulnare  1  ** — ^bnt  she  replied  not — **  dear  Gulnare ! " 
She  raised  her  eye— r her  only  answer  there— 
At  once  she  sought  and  sunk  in  his  embrace : 
.If  he  had  driven  her  fhMU  that  resting-place. 
His  had  been  more  or  less  than  mortal  heart, 
But — good  or  ill — it  bade  her  not  depart 
Perchance,  but  for  the  bodbags  of  his  breast, 
His  latest  virtue  then  had  joln'd  the  rest 
Yet  even  Medora  might  forgive  the  kiss 
That  a8k*d  from  form  so  foir  no  more  than  this. 
The  first,  the  \uX  that  Frailty  stole  fhrni  Faith— 
To  lips  where  Love  had  lavidi*d  all  his  breath. 
To  lips — whose  broken  sighs  such  flragrance  fling 
As  he  had  fimn*d  them  ftvshly  with  his  wing  1 

xvra. 

They  gain  by  twilight's  hour  their  lonely  Isle. 
To  tiiem  the  very  rocks  appear  to  smile ; 

Tou  diiUke,  lis  but  a  ipoMftf  and  snothermldnlgbt.**—. Lord 
BjroD  to  Mr.  Murray*  Jan.  11.  iHH.j 
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The  haTen  hums  with  many  a  cheering  aoimd. 
The  beacons  blase  their  wonted  stations  round. 
The  boots  are  darting  o*er  the  curly  bay, 
And  spofUve  dolphins  bend  them  through  the  spray ; 
Even  the  hoarse  fiea-bird*s  shriU,  discordant  shriek. 
Greets  like  the  welcome  of  his  tuneless  beak  I 
Beneath  each  lamp  that  through  its  lattice  gleams, 
Their  &ncy  paints  the  friends  that  trim  the  beams. 
Oh !  what  can  sanctify  the  joys  of  home,         • 
Like  Hope's  gay  glance  tnm  Ocean's  troubled  foam  ? 

XIX. 
The  lights  are  high  on  beacon  and  from  bower, 
And  *midst  them  Conrad  seeks  Medora*8  tower : 
He  looks  in  Tsin — *t\B  strange — and  all  remark. 
Amid  so  many,  hers  alone  is  dark. 
'Tis  strange — of  yore  Its  welcome  never  fisird. 
Nor  now,  perchance,  extinguished,  only  veO'd. 
With  the  flnt  boat  descends  he  for  the  shore. 
And  looks  impatient  on  the  lingering  oar. 
Oh  I  fbr  a  wing  beyond  the  fiUcon*s  flight. 
To  bear  him  like  an  arrow  to  that  height ! 
With  the  first  pause  the  resting  rowers  gave. 
He  waits  not  ~  looks  not — leaps  into  the  wave, 
Strives  through  the  surge,  bestrides  the  beach,  and  high 
Ascends  the  path  fkmiliar  to  his  eye. 

He  reach*d  his  turret  door — he  paused — no  sound 
Broke  ttam  within ;  and  all  was  night  around. 
He  knock'd,  and  loudly — fbotstep  nor  reply 
Announced  that  any  heard  or  deem'd  him  nigh ; 
He  knock'd — but  fidntly  — for  his  trembling  hand 
Refiised  to  aid  his  heavy  heart's  demand. 
The  portal  opens — *tis  a  well  known  tux — 
But  not  the  form  he  panted  to  embrace. 
Its  lips  are  silent — twice  his  own  essay  *d. 
And  fail*d  to  fhmie  the  question  they  delay'd ; 
He  snatch*d  the  lamp — its  Ught  will  answer  all — 
It  quits  his  grasp,  expiring  in  the  fUL 
He  would  not  wait  fbr  that  reviving  ray — 
As  soon  could  he  have  lingered  there  for  day ; 
But,  glimmering  through  the  dusky  corridore. 
Another  chequers  o'er  the  shadow'd  floor ; 
His  steps  the  chamber  gain — his  eyes  behold 
All  that  his  heart  believed  not — yet  foretold  I 

XX. 

He  tum'd  not — spoke  not —  sunk  not — ^flx'd  his  look. 

And  set  the  anxious  frame  that  lately  shook : 

He  gazed — how  long  we  gaze  despite  of  pain. 

And  know,  but  dare  not  own,  we  gaze  in  vain ! 

In  life  itself  she  was  so  still  and  fair. 

That  death  with  gentler  aspect  wither*d  there ; 

And  the  cold  flowers  ^  her  colder  hand  oontain'd. 

In  that  last  grasp  as  tenderly  were  strain'd 

As  if  she  scarcely  felt,  but  feign'd  a  sleep, 

And  made  it  almost  mockery  yet  to  weep : 

The  long  dark  lashes  fringed  her  lids  of  snow, 

And  veil'd — thought  shrinks  fh>m  all  that  lurk'd 

below — 
Oh !  o'er  the  eye  Death  most  exerts  his  might, 
And  hurls  the  spirit  trom  her  throne  of  light; 
Sinks  those  blue  orbs  in  that  long  last  eclipse. 
But  spares,  as  yet,  the  charm  around  her  lips — 
Tet,  yet  they  seem  as  they  forbore  to  smile. 
And  wish'd  repose — but  only  for  a  while; 

)  In  the  I>TaQt  ft  it  the  custom  to  strew  flowers  on  the 
bodies  of  the  dead*  and  In  the  haods  of  young  persons  to  plmce 
a  nosegay. 


6= 


But  the  white  shroud,  and  each  extended  treas. 
Long — fair — but  spread  in  utter  lifUeasness, 
Which,  late  the  sport  of  every  summer  wind. 
Escaped  the  bafiied  wreath  that  strove  to  bind ; 
These — and  the  pale  pure  cheek,  became  the  bier  — 
But  she  is  nothing — wherefore  is  he  here  ? 

XXL 
He  ask'd  no  question — ^all  were  answer'd  now 
By  the  first  glance  on  tliat  still — marble  brow. 
It  was  enough — she  died — what  reck'd  it  how? 
The  love  of  youth,  the  hope  of  better  years. 
The  source  of  softest  wishes,  tenderest  fean^ 
The  only  living  thing  he  could  not  hate. 
Was  reft  at  once — and  he  deserved  his  fkte. 
But  did  not  feel  it  less ; — the  good  explore. 
For  peace,  those  realms  where  guilt  can  never  soar : 
The  proud — the  wayward — who  have  flx*d  below 
Their  joy,  and  find  this  earth  enough  for  woe. 
Lose  in  that  one  their  all — perchance  a  mite — 
But  who  in  patience  parts  with  all  delight  7 
Full  many  a  stoic  eye  and  aspect  stem 
Mask  hearts  where  grief  hath  little  left  to  learn ; 
And  many  a  withering  thought  lies  hid,  not  lost. 
In  smiles  that  least  befit  who  wear  them  most 

xxn. 

By  those,  that  deepest  feel,  is  ill  exprest 
The  indistinctness  of  the  suffering  breast ; 
Where  thousand  thoughts  begin  to  end  in  one. 
Which  seeks  firom  all  the  refiige  found  in  none ; 
No  words  sufiice  the  secret  soul  to  show, 
For  Truth  denies  all  eloquence  to  Woe. 
On  Conrad's  stricken  soul  exhaustion  prest, 
And  stupor  almost  luU'd  it  into  rest ; 
So  feeble  now — his  mother's  softness  crept 
To  those  wild  eyes,  which  like  an  infimt's  wept  ^ 
It  was  the  very  weakness  of  his  brain. 
Which  thus  confess'd  without  relieving  pain. 
None  saw  his  trickling  tears — perchance,  if  seen. 
That  useless  flood  of  grief  had  never  been : 
Nor  long  they  flow'd — he  dried  them  to  depart. 
In  helpless — hopeless — brokenness  of  heart : 
The  sun  goes  forth — but  Conrad's  day  is  dim ; 
And  the  night  cometh — ne'er  to  pass  flnom  him. 
There  is  no  darkness  like  the  cloud  of  mind. 
On  Griefs  vain  eye — the  blindest  of  the  blind ! 
Which  may  not— dare  not  see — but  turns  aside 
To  blackest  shade — nor  will  endure  a  guide  1 

xxm. 

His  heart  was  form'd  for  softness — warp*d  to  wrong ;  ^ 
Betray'd  too  early,  and  beguiled  too  long ; 
Each  feeling  pure — as  fklls  the  dropping  dew 
Within  the  grot ;  like  that  had  hardened  too ; 
Less  clear,  perchance,  its  earthly  trials  pass'd. 
But  stmk,  and  chUl'd,  and  petrified  at  last 
Tet  tempests  wear,  and  lightning  cleaves  the  rock. 
If  such  his  heart,  so  shatter'd  it  the  shock. 
There  grew  one  flower  beneath  its  rugged  brow. 
Though  dark  the  shade — it  shelter'd — saved  till  now. 
The  thunder  came — that  bolt  hath  blasted  both. 
The  Granite's  firmness,  and  the  Lily's  growth : 
The  gentle  plant  hath  left  no  leaf  to  tell 
Its  tale,  but  shrunk  and  wither'd  where  it  fdl ; 
And  of  its  cold  protector,  blacken  round 
But  shiver'd  f^^gments  on  the  barren  ground  I 

*  [These  sixteen  lines  are  not  tn  the  original  MS.] 
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XXIV. 
Tis  morn — to  Tenture  cm  his  lonely  hour 
Tew  dare ;  though  now  Anselmo  sought  his  tower. 
He  was  not  there— nor  seen  along  the  shore ; 
Ere  night,  alann*d,  their  isle  is  traversed  o*er : 
Another  mom — another  bids  them  seek» 
And  shout  his  name  till  echo  waxeth  weak ; 
Mount — grotto — cavern — yaffley  search'd  in  vain, 
They  find  on  shore  m  sc^boafs  broken  chain : 
Their  hope  revives*— they  IbUow  o'er  the  main. 

t  That  the  point  of  honour  whidi  Is  represented  in  one 
faMUBce  of  Conrad*!  character  has  not  teen  carried  beyond 
the  bounds  of  probaMlity,  may  perhaps  be  In  some  deip'ee 
confinned  by  the  following  anecoote  of  a  brother  buccaneer 
io  tiie  jear  1814 : — **  Our  readers  haye  all  se«i  the  aocouat 
of  tile  enterprise  against  the  pirates  of  Barrataria ;  but  few, 
wc  believe,  were  informed  of  the  situation,  history,  or  nature 
of  that  establishment.  For  the  information  of  such  as  were 
laiarmuinted  with  it,  we  have  proctired  from  a  friend  the  fol- 
iowiag  hiterestinf  narratf  re  of  the  main  focts,  of  which  he 
kss  persoDal  knowledfe,  and  which  cannot  tell  to  interest 
same  of  ear  readers.  —  Barrataria  Is  a  bay,  or  a  narrow  arm 
of  tbe  Golf  of  Mexico ;  it  runs  through  a  rich  but  rery  flat 
cooktry,  nntil  it  reaches  within  a  mile  of  the  Mississippi  river, 
fifteen  miles  bdow  tbe  dtv  of  New  Orleans.  Tbe  bay  has 
braacfaca  ahnost  innumerable,  in  which  persons  can  lie  (»n> 
eeiled  ftom  tbe  severest  scrutiny.  It  communicates  with 
three  lakes  which  lie  on  the  south-west  side,  and  these,  with 
the  lake  of  the  same  name,  and  which  lies  contiguous  to  the 
sea,  where  there  is  an  island  formed  by  the  two  arms  of  this 
lake  and  the  sea.  The  east  and  west  points  of  this  island 
«fre  Ibrtifted,  In  the  year  1811,  by  a  band  of  pirates,  under 
liie  command  of  one  Monsieur  La  Fitte.  A  large  mafority 
of  these  outlaws  are  of  that  class  of  the  population  of  the 
ftate  of  Louiaiala  who  fled  from  the  Island  of  St.  Domingo 
during  the  troubles  there,  and  took  refboe  in  the  island  of 
Cuba ;  and  when  the  last  war  between  France  and  Spain 
commeneed,  tlaey  were  impelled  to  leave  that  island  with 
the  short  notice  of  a  few  days.  Without  ceremony,  they 
mfeered  the  United  States,  the  most  of  them  the  state  of 
Loatsiana,  with  all  the  nraroes  they  had  possessed  In  Cuba. 
They  were  notified  by  the  Governor  of  that  State  of  the  clause 
in  Uw  coostitodon  which  forbad  the  importation  of  slaves ; 
bat,  at  the  same  time,  received  the  assurance  of  the  Governor 
that  he  wBuld  obtain,  if  possible,  the  approbation  of  tbe  Ge- 
neral Government  for  tneir  retaining  this  property.  —  The 
island  of  Barrataria  is  situated  about  laL  S9  oeg.  15  min..  Ion. 
91  SQL ;  and  Is  as  remarkable  for  its  health  as  fo*  the  superior 
scale  and  shell  fish  with  which  its  waters  abound.  The  chief 
of  this  horde,  like  Charles  de  Moor,  had  mixed  with  his  many 
vices  Booae  vhtoes.  In  the  jear  1813,  this  party  had,  from  its 
coraitade  and  hoMnteu,  claimed  the  attention  of  the  Governor 
of  f-»'*^*"* ;  and  to  break  up  the  establishment,  he  thought 
proper  to  strike  at  the  head.  He  therefore  oflbred  a  reward 
of  MO  dollars  tor  the  head  of  Monsieur  La  Fitte,  who  was  well 
known  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  from 
bU  iaanedlaCc  connection,  and  his  once  having  been  a  fencing- 
master  In  that  dty  of  great  reputation,  which  art  he  learnt  in 
Boonaparte's  army,  where  he  was  a  captain.  The  reward 
wtakh  was  ofltered  by  the  Governor  for  the  head  of  La  Fitte 
wtt  answered  by  the  ollbr  of  a  reward  ttotn  the  latter  of 
IMOO  for  the  bead  of  tbe  Governor.  The  Governor  ordered 
oat  a  company  to  march  from  the  dty  to  La  Fltte*s  Island, 
wad  to  bom  and  destroy  all  the  property,  and  to  bring  to  the 
city  of  New  Orleans  aU  his  banditti.  Tliis  company,  under 
the  coamand  of  a  man  who  had  been  the  intimate  assodate 
of  this  bold  Captain,  i^iproached  very  near  to  the  fortified 
Island,  Iwfore  he  saw  a  man,  or  heard  a  sound,  until  be  beard 
a  whistle,  not  unlike  a  boatswain's  call.  Then  it  was  he 
found  himself  surrounded  by  armed  men  who  had  emerged 
fraea  the  secret  avenues  which  led  into  Bajroa  Here  It  was 
tbut  the  modem  Charles  de  Moor  developed  his  few  noble 
iralu ;  for  to  this  roan  who  bad  come  to  destroy  his  life  and 
aU  that  was  dear  to  him,  he  not  only  spared  hu  life,  but  of. 
ferod  htm  that  which  would  have  made  the  honest  soldier 
for  tlie  reraalmter  of  Ms  days ;  which  was  indignantly 
He  then,  with  the  approbation  of  his  captor,  r»> 
to  tbe  dtj.  This  drcumstanoe,  and  some  concomitant 
proved  tnat  this  band  of  pirates  was  not  to  be  taken 
1  Our  naval  force  having  always  been  small  in 
quarter,  exertions  for  the  dkestruction  of  this  Illicit 
eatabhshmmt  could  not  be  expected  from  them  until  aiig. 
•ted ;  for  an  officer  of  the  navy,  with  most  of  the  gun- 
on  tliat  station,  had  to  retreat  from  an  overwhelming 
of  La  Fitters.    So  soon  as  the  augmentation  of  the 
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Tis  idle  all — moons  roll  on  moons  away,  . 

And  Conrad  comes  not — came  not  since  that  day : 

Nor  trace,  nor  tidings  of  his  doom  declare 

Where  lives  his  grief,  or  perish'd  his  despair  I 

Long  moum'd  his  hand  whom  none  could  moum 

beside; 
And  fkir  the  monument  they  gave  his  bride : 
For  him  they  raise  not  the  recording  stone  ^ 
His  death  yet  dubious,  deeds  too  widely  known ; 
He  left  a  Corsair's  name  to  other  times, 
Link*d  with  one  virtue  i,  and  a  thousand  crimes.^ 

navy  authorised  an  attack,  one  was  made ;  the  overthrow  of 
this  banditti  has  been  the  result ;  and  now  this  almost  invul- 
nerable point  and  key  to  New  Orleans  is  clear  of  an  enemy, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  the  government  will  bold  it  by  a  strong 
military  force." — Anurtcan  Newipaper. 

In  Noble's  continuation  of  Granaer's  Biographical  History 
there  Is  a  singular  passage  in  his  account  of  Ardiblsbop 
Blackboume ;  and  as  in  some  measure  oonnected  with  the 
profession  of  the  hero  of  the  foregoing  poem,  I  cannot  resist 
the  temptation  of  extracting  it.  — **  There  is  something  mys- 
terious in  the  history  and  character  of  Dr.  Blackbourne. 
The  former  is  but  Imperfectly  known ;  and  report  has  even 
asserted  he  was  a  buccaneer ;  and  that  one  of  hfs  brethren  in 
that  profession  having  asked,  on  his  arrival  in  England,  what 
had  De«>me  of  his  old  chum,  Blackboume,  was  answered.  He 
is  Archbishop  of  York.  We  are  informed,  that  Blackboume 
was  installed  sub.dean  of  Exeter  in  1694,  which  office  he  re- 
signed In  I70S ;  but  after  his  successor  Lewis  Baraet's  death, 
in  ITOit  he  r^ained  it.  In  the  following  year  he  became 
dean ;  and  in  1714,  held  with  it  tbe  archdeanery  of  Cornwall. 
He  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Exeter,  February  24. 1716  ^ 
and  translated  to  York,  November  38.  1734,  as  a  reward,  ac. 
cording  to  court  scandal,  for  uniting  George  1.  to  the  Duchess 
of  Monster.  This,  however,  appears  to  have  been  an  un- 
founded calumny.  As  archbishop  he  behaved  with  great 
prudence,  and  was  equally  respectable  as  the  guardian  of  the 
revenues  of  the  see.  Rumour  whispered  he  retained  the 
vices  of  his  youth,  and  that  a  passion  for  the  fair  sex  formed 
an  item  in  the  list  of  his  weaknesses ;  but  so  far  from  bdng 
convicted  by  seventy  witnesses,  he  does  not  i4>pear  to  have 
been  directly  criminated  bv  one.  In  short,  I  look  upon  these 
aspersions  as  the  effects  of  mere  malice.  How  is  it  possible 
a  buccaneer  should  have  been  so  good  a  scholar  as  Black, 
bourne  certainly  was  ?  He  who  had  so  perfect  a  knowledge 
of  the  classics  (particularly  of  the  Greek  tragedians),  as  to  be 
able  to  read  them  with  the  same  ease  as  he  could  Shakspeare, 
must  have  taken  great  pains  to  acquire  the  learned  languages ; 
and  have  had  both  leisure  and  good  roasters.  But  ne  was 
undoubtedly  educated  at  Christ  Church '  College,  Oxford. 
He  is  allowed  to  have  been  a  pleasant  man :  this,  however, 
was  turned  against  him  by  its  being  said,  *  be  gained  more 
hearts  than  souls.* " 

"  The  only  voice  that  could  soothe  the  passions  of  the 
savage  (Alpnonso  III.)  was  that  of  an  amiable  and  virtuous 
wiib,  the  sole  object  of  his  love ;  the  voice  of  Donna  Isabella, 
the  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  and  the  graiuLdaughter  of 
Philip  n.  King  of  Spain —  Her  dying  words  sunk  deep  Into 
his  memory ;  his  fierce  spirit  melted  into  tears ;  and  after  the 
last  embrace,  Alphouso  retired  into  his  chamber  to  bewail 
his  irreparabU  loss,  and  to  meditate  on  the  vanity  of  human 
life.*'— Gibbon's  Mlscelhuieous  Works,  vol.  iU.  p.  473. 

<  [In  •*  The  Corsair,**  Lord  Byron  first  felt  himself  at  (bll 
liberty ;  and  then  all  at  once  he  shows  the  unbroken  stream 
of  his  native  eloquence,  of  rapid  narrative,  of  vigorous  and 
intense,  yet  unforced  imagery,  sentiment,  and  thought ;  of 
extraordinary  elastidty,  transparency,  purity,  ease,  and  har- 
mony of  language  \  of  an  arrangement  of  words,  never  trite, 
yet  always  simple  and  flowing  ;--in  such  a  perfect  exprculon 
of  ideas,  always  impressive,  generally  pointed,  fV«qaently  pas- 
slonate,  and  often  new,  that  it  is  perspicuity  itself,  with  not  a 
superfluous  word,  and  not  a  word  out  of  its  natural  place.  — 
Sir  E.  BaYDoaa.  **  The  Corsair  **  is  written  in  the  regular 
heroic  couplet,  with  a  spirit,  (freedom,  and  variety  of  tone, 
of  which,  notwithstanding  the  example  of  Dryden,  we  scarcely 
believed  that  measure  susceptible.  It  was  yet  to  be  proved 
that  this,  the  most  ponderous  and  stately  verse  in  our  lan- 
guage, could  be  accommodated  to  the  vulations  of  a  tale  of 
passion  and  of  pity,  and  to  all  the  breaks,  starts,  and  transitions 
of  an  adventurous  and  dramatic  narration.  This  experiment 
Lord  Byron  has  made,  with  equal  boldness  and  success ;  and 
has  satisfied  us,  that  the  oldest  and  most  resp««table  measure 
that  is  known  amongst  us,  is  at  least  as  flexible  as  any  other, 
and  capable,  in  the  hands  of  a  master,  of  vibrations  as  strong 
and  rapid  as  those  of  a  lighter  stmcture.  —  Jarraxv.] 
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CANTO  I. 


A    TALE.1 


aarau 


OANTO   THE    FIRST. 


The  Serfii  *  are  glad  through  Lara'a  wide  domain. 

And  slavery  half  forgets  her  feudal  chain ; 

He,  their  unhoped,  but  unforgotten  lord. 

The  long  self-exiled  chieftain,  is  restored : 

There  be  bright  Cbuxs  in  the  busy  hall. 

Bowls  on  the  board,  and  banners  on  the  wall ; 

Far  checkering  o'er  the  pictured  window,  plays 

The  unwonted  fiiggots*  hospitable  blaze ; 

And  gay  retainers  gather  round  the  hearth. 

With  tongues  all  loudness,  and  with  eyes  all  mirth. 

n. 

The  chief  of  Lara  is  retum'd  again : 
And  why  had  Lara  cross'd  the  bounding  main  ? 
Left  by  his  sire,  too  young  such  Iom  to  know, 
Lord  of  himself; — that  heritage  of  woe. 
That  fearM  empire  which  the  human  breast 
But  holds  to  rob  the  heart  within  of  rest  I  — 

1  r  A  few  dayt  after  he  had  put  the  flnUhIng  hand  to  Uie  *'Ode 
to  Napoleon  Buonaparte,"  Lord  Byron  adopted  the  mo»t 
extraordinary  resolution  that,  perhaps,  ever  entered  Into  the 
mind  of  an  author  of  any  celebritr.  Annoyed  at  the  tone 
of  dlsnaragement  in  which  his  assallanU— not  content  with 
blackening  his  moral  and  social  character  —  now  affected  to 
speak  of  his  genius,  and  somewhat  mortified,  there  is  reason 
tobeliere,  by  finding  that  his  own  Mends  dreaded  the  effects 
of  constant  publication  on  his  ultimate  fame,  he  came  to  the 
determination,  not  only  to  print  no  more  in  ftiture,  but  to  pur- 
chase back  the  whole  of  his  past  copyrights,  and  wppress 
every  line  he  had  ever  written.  With  this  view,  on  the  29th 
of  April,  he  actually  enclosed  his  publisher  a  draft  for  the 
money.  "  For  all  this,"  he  said,  •*  It  might  be  as  well  to  assign 
some  reason:  I  have  none  to  give, except  myo^-n  caprice, 
and  I  do  not  consider  the  clrcumsUnce  of  consequence 
enough  to  require  explanation."  An  appeal,  however,  from 
Mr  Hurray,  to  his  good-nature  and  coneiderateness,  brought, 
in  eight  and  forty  hours,  the  following  reply :  —  "  if  your  pre- 
sent  note  Is  serious,  and  It  really  would  be  Inconvenient, 
there  Is  an  end  of  the  matter :  tear  my  draft,  and  go  on  as 
usual :  that  I  was  perfectly  serious,  in  wishing  to  suppress 
all  future  publication,  is  true  ;  but  certainly  not  to  interfere 
with  the  convenience  of  others,  and  more  partkiUarly  your 

The  following  passages  in  his  Diary  depict  the  state  of 
Lord  Byron's  mind  at  this  period : — "  Murray  has  had  a  letter 
fh>m  his  brother  bibliopole  of  Edinburgh,  who  says,  *  he  Is 
lucky  In  having  such  a  port '  — something  as  if  one  was  a 
park-horse,  or  •  ass,  or  any  thing  that  Is  bis ; '  or  like  Mrs. 
Packwood,  who  replied  to  some  Inquiry  after  the  Odes  on 
Raxors,  *  Laws,  sir,  we  keeps  a  poet.*  The  same  Illustrious 
Edinburgh  bookseller  once  sent  an  order  for  books,  noesy, 
and  cookery,  with  this  agreeable  posUcript— •  The  Haroid 
and  Cookery  are  much  wanted.*  Such  is  fame  !  and,  after 
all,  quite  as  good  as  any  other  '  life  In  others'  breath.'  'Tls 
mucn  the  same  to  divide  purchasers  with  Hannah  Glasse  or 
Hannah  More." —  "  March  17th,  Redde  the  'Quarrels  of 
Authors,'  a  new  work  bv  that  most  entertaining  and  ro- 
searciilng  writer,  D'IsraelL  They  seem  to  be  an  Irritable 
set,  and  I  wish  myself  well  out  of  it.    *  I'U  not  march  through 


With  none  to  check  and  few  to  point  in  time 
The  thousand  paths  that  slope  the  way  to  crime ; 
Then,  when  he  most  required  commandment,  then 
Had  Lara's  daring  boyhood  govem'd  men. 
It  skills  not,  boots  not  step  by  step  to  trace 
His  youth  through  all  the  maies  of  its  race ; 
Short  was  the  course  his  restlessness  had  nm. 
But  long  enough  to  leave  him  half  undone.  ^ 

in. 

And  Lara  left  in  youth  his  father-land ; 
But  fh>m  the  hour  he  waved  his  parting  hand 
Each  trace  wax'd  fainter  of  his  course,  till  all 
Had  nearly  ceased  his  memory  to  recall. 
His  sire  was  dust,  his  vassals  could  declare, 
'Twas  all  they  knew,  that  Lara  was  not  there ; 
Kor  sent,  nor  came  he,  till  conjecture  grew 
Cold  in  the  many,  anxious  in  the  few. 
His  hall  scarce  echoes  with  his  wonted  name. 
His  portrait  darkens  in  its  fhdlng  fhmie. 
Another  chief  consoled  his  destined  bride. 
The  young  forgot  him,  and  the  old  had  died ; 
"  Yet  doth  he  live !  **  exclaims  the  impatient  heir. 
And  sighs  for  sables  which  he  must  not  wear. 
A  hundred  scutcheons  deck  with  gloomy  grace 
The  Laras*  last  and  longest  dwelling-place ; 

Coventry  with  them,  that  *s  flat.*  What  the  (levil  had  I  to  do 
with  the  scribbling  ?  It  Is  too  late  to  inquire,  and  all  regret 
is  useless.  But  'an  It  were  to  do  again  —  I  should  write  again, 
I  suppose.  Such  Is  human  nature,  at  least  my  share  of  it ;  — 
though  I  shall  think  better  of  myself  if  I  have  sense  to  stop 
now.  If  I  have  a  wife,  and  that  wife  has  a  son,  I  wQl  bring 
up  mhie  heir  in  the  most  antl-poetlcal  way— make  him  a 
lawyer,  or  a  pirate,  or  anything.  But  if  he  writes,  too,  I  shall 
be  sure  he  Is  none  of  mine,  and  will  cut  him  off  with  a  Bank 
token."—*'  April  19.  I  will  keep  no  fUrther  Journal ;  and,  to 

frevent  mefk-om  returning,  like  a  dog,  to  the  vomit  of  racvnory, 
tear  out  the  remaining  leaves  of  this  volume.    *  Oh  fool '.  1 
shall  go  mad.'" 

These  extracts  are  from  the  Diary  of  March  and  April,  1814. 
Before  the  end  of  May  he  had  begun  the  coroposltlon  of 
"  Lara,"  which  has  been  almost  universally  considered  as  the 
continuation  of  **  The  Corsair."  This  poem  was  pablisbed 
anonymously  in  thA  following  August,  hi  the  same  volume 
with  Mr.Koffers's  elegant  tale  of  "Jacqueline  ;  *'  an  nnnaturai 
and  unlntelLgible  conjunction,  which,  however,  gave  rise  to 
some  pretty  good  jokes.  "  I  believe,"  says  Lord  Byron,  in 
one  of  his  letters,  **  I  told  you  of  Larry  and  Jacony.  A 
friend  of  mine  — at  least  a  friend  of  his- was  raadfrig  said 
Larry  and  Jacquy  In  a  Brighton  coach.  A  passenger  took  up 
the  book  and  queried  as  to  the  author.  The  proprietor  said, 
'there  were  tteo ;  '—to  which  the  answer  of  the  unknown 
was,  *  Ay,  ay,—  a  Joint  concern,  I  suppose,  tmmmot  like  Stern- 
hold  and  Hopkins.'  Is  not  this  excellent  ?  I  would  not  have 
missed  the  'vile  comparison'  to  have  escaped  being  the 
« Arcades  ambo  ct  cantare  pares.*  "3    * 

'  The  reader  Is  apprised,  that  the  name  of  Lara  being 
Spanish,  and  no  circumstance  of  local  and  natural  description 
fixing  the  scene  or  hero  of  the  poem  to  any  eountry  or  a|tf. 
the  word  *  Serf,'  which  could  not  be  correctly  applied  to  the 
lower  classes  in  Spain,  who  were  never  vassals  of  the  soil, 
has  nevertheless  been  employed  to  designate  the  followers  of 
our  fictitious  chieftain.  —  [Lord  Byron  elsewhere  lntiinal<», 
thai  he  meant  Lara  for  a  chief  of  the  MoreaO 

3  rLord  Byron's  own  tale  is  partly  told  in  this  sectioiL— 
SiK  Waltbr  Scorr.] 
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Bat  one  b  absent  from  the  mouldering  file, 
Tbat  now  fiere  wdcome  In  that  Gothic  pile. 

IV. 
He  oomes  at  last  in  sodden  loneliness. 
And  whence  they  know  not,  why  they  need  not  guess ; 
1%ey  nMre  might  nuurel,  when  the  greeting  *8  o*er. 
Hot  that  he  came,  but  came  not  long  before : 
Ho  train  is  his  beyond  a  single  page, 
Of  foreign  aspect,  and  of  tender  age. 
TeaiB  had  roll'd  on,  and  £ut  they  speed  away 
1\>  tlMse  that  wander  as  to  those  that  stay ; 
But  lack  of  tidings  from  another  clime 
Had  lent  a  flagging  wing  to  weary  Time. 
They  see,  they  recognise,  yet  almost  deem 
The  present  dubious,  or  the  past  a  dream. 

He  litest  nor  yet  is  past  his  manhood*s  prime,  [time ; 
Though  sear'd  l»y  toil,  and  something  touch*d  by 
His  fruits,  whate*er  they  were,  if  scarce  fbigot, 
HI^  be  untaught  him  by  his  varied  lot ; 
Nor  good  nor  ill  of  late  were  known,  his  name 
Xight  yet  uphold  his  patrimonial  frme : 
Hii  soul  in  youth  was  haughty,  but  his  sins 
So  more  than  pleasure  from  the  stripling  wins ; 
And  such,  if  not  yet  harden*d  in  their  course, 
Jfi^  be  redeem*d,  nor  ask  a  long  remorse. 


V. 

<  And  they  indeed  were  clianged  —  'tis  quiddy  seen, 
Whate'cr  be  be,  'twas  not  what  he  had  been : 
That  brow  in  ftnrow'd  lines  had  flx*d  at  last. 
And  spake  of  passions,  but  of  passion  past: 

I  Hie  pride,  but  not  the  fire,  of  early  days, 
Coldncas  of  mien,  and  carelessness  of  praise ; 
A  high  demeanour,  and  a  glance  that  took 
Thdr  thoughts  fl!om  others  by  a  single  look ; 
And  tliat  sarcastic  levity  of  tongue. 
The  srtnging  of  a  heart  the  world  hath  stung,  > 
That  darts  in  seeming  playflilness  around. 
And  makes  those  feel  that  will  not  own  the  wound ; 
AD  these  seem*d  his,  and  something  more  beneath. 
Than  glance  could  well  reveal,  or  accent  breathe. 
Ambition,  glory,  love,  the  common  aim. 
That  some  can  conquer,  and  that  all  would  claim, 
WHlitn  his  breast  appear*d  no  more  to  strive, 
Tct  seem*d  as  lately  they  had  been  alive ; 
And  some  deep  frellng  it  were  vain  to  trace 
At  mumeuls  lightened  o'er  his  livid  free. 

I  Clt  is  a  remarkable  property  of  the  poetry  of  Lord  Byron, 

that  aJtiKRich  hU  msniier  U  freqtieotly  Taried,— although  he 

aftpeara  to  hare  aiwiimid  for  aa  occaiioa  the  characteristic 

■taaaa  and  ityle  of  lereral  contemporariet,  —  jet  not  only  li 

faU  poetry  marked  in  every  Inttance  by  the  itrongeat  cast  of 

orfflnali^,  but  in  lome  leading  particulart,  and  especially  in 

the  eliaracter  of  Ids  heroes,  each  story  so  closely  resembled 

the  QCber,  that,  managed  by  a  writer  of  less  power,  the  effcct 

wotdd  bawe  been  an  unpleasant  monotony.   AH,  or  almost  all, 

hi*  licroes  have  somewhat  the  attributes  of  Childe  Harold : — 

aH,  or  almost  all,  have  minds  which  seem  at  variance  with 

their  fbttuBes,  and  ezlilbit  high  and  nolgnant  feelings  of  pafai 

and  pleasore ;  a  keen  sense  of  what  u  noble  and  honourable ; 

and  an  equally  keen  susceptibility  of  ii^ustice  or  injury,  under 

the  garb  of  stoidsm  or  contempt  of  mankind.    The  strength 

at  early  pnsaioo,  and  the  ^ow  or  youthful  feellna,  are  uniformly 

painted  as  diiUed  or  subdued  by  a  train  of  early  imprudences 

or  of  darlMr  guilt,  and  the  sense  of  enjc^ment  tarnished, 

by  too  Intimate  an  acquaintance  with  the  vanity  of  human 

wishes.    These  general  attributes  mark  the  stem  features  of 

aU  Lord  Byron's  heroe«,  from  those  which  are  shaded  by  the 

aceOoped  hat  of  the  Illustrious  Pilgrim,  to  those  which  lurk 

under  the  tniban  of  Alp  the  Renegade.    It  was  reserved  to 

him  to  iH'ieeiil  the  same  character  on  the  publle  stage  again 
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Not  much  he  loved  long  questi<m  of  the  past. 
Nor  told  of  wondrous  wilds,  and  deserts  vast. 
In  those  fur  lands  where  he  had  wander'd  lone. 
And — as  himself  would  have  it  seem — unknown : 
Yet  these  in  vain  his  eye  could  scarcely  scan. 
Nor  glean  experience  from  his  l^ow  man ; 
But  what  he  had  beheld  he  shunn'd  to  show. 
As  hardly  worth  a  stranger's  care  to  know ; 
If  still  more  prying  such  inqubry  grew. 
His  brow  fell  darker,  and  his  words  more  few. 

vn. 

Not  unr^oiced  to  see  him  once  again, 
Warm  was  his  welcome  to  the  haunts  of  men ; 
Bom  of  high  lineage,  link'd  in  high  oommancC 
He  mingled  with  the  Magnates  of  his  land ; 
Join'd  the  carousals  of  the  great  and  gay. 
And  saw  them  smile  or  sigh  their  hours  away ;  < 
But  still  he  only  saw,  and  did  not  share, 
The  common  pleasure  or  the  general  care; 
He  did  not  follow  what  they  all  purstied. 
With  hope  stiU  baffled  stiU  to  be  renewed ; 
Nor  shadowy  honour,  nor  substantial  gain. 
Nor  beauty's  preference,  and  the  rival's  pain: 
Around  hhn  some  mysterious  circle  thrown 
Bepell'd  approach,  and  shoVd  him  still  alone ; 
Upon  his  eye  sat  sometiiing  of  reproof. 
That  kept  at  least  frivolity  aloof; 
And  things  more  timid  that  beheld  him  near, 
In  silence  gaied,  or  whisper'd  mutual  fear ; 
And  they  the  wiser,  friendlier  few  confessed 
They  deem'd  hfan  better  than  his  air  ezpress'd. 

Tin. 

'Twas  strange — in  youth  all  action  and  all  life. 
Burning  for  pleasure,  not  averse  from  strife ; 
Woman — the  Add — the  ocean — all  that  gave 
Promise  of  gladness,  peril  of  a  grave. 
In  turn  he  tried — he  ransack'd  all  below. 
And  found  his  reoompenoe  in  joy  or  woe. 
No  tame,  trite  medium ;  for  his  feelings  sought 
In  that  intenseness  an  escape  fhmi  thought : 
The  tempest  of  his  heart  in  scorn  had  gaxed 
On  that  the  feebler  elements  hath  raised ; 
The  rapture  of  his  heart  had  look'd  on  high. 
And  ask'd  if  greater  dwelt  beyond  the  sky : 
Chain'd  to  excess,  the  slave  of  each  extreme. 
How  woke  he  from  the  wlldness  of  that  dream  ? 


and  again,  varied  only  by  the  exertions  of  that  nowerftd  genius 
which,  searching  the  springs  of  passion  and  of  feeling  in  their 
innermost  recesses,  knew  how  ta<ombine  their  operations,  so 
that  the  interest  was  eternally  varying,  and  never  abated, 
although  the  most  Important  personage  of  the  drama  retained 
the  same  lineaments.  It  will  one  day  be  considered  as  not 
the  least  remarkable  literary  phenomenon  of  this  age,  that 
during  a  period  of  four  years,  notwithstanding  the  quantity  of 
distinguished  poetical  talent  of  which  we  may  be  permitted 
to  boast,  a  single  author  —  and  he  managlne  his  pen  with  the 
careless  and  negligent  ease  of  a  man  of  qjaality,  and  choosing 
for  his  theme  subjects  so  very  similar,  and  personages  bearing 
so  close  a  resemblance  to  eadi  other,^  did.  In  desrite  of  these 
circumstances,  of  the  unamiable  attributes  witn  which  he 
usually  invested  his  heroes,  and  of  the  proverbial  fickleness  of 
the  public,  mahitain  the  ascendency  in  their  Csvour,  which  he 
had  acquired  by  his  first  matured  production.  &>,  however, 
it  indisputably  has  been.  —  Sia  Waltek  Scutt.] 

*  TThls  description  of  Lira,  suddenly  and  unexpectedly 
retu?ned  from  distant  travels,  and  ro  sssnming  his  station  In 
the  society  of  his  own  country,  has  strong  points  of  resemblance 
to  the  part  which  the  author  himself  seemed  occasionally  to 
bear  amid  the  scenes  where  the  great  mingle  with  the  fklr.  — . 
Sib  Waltbs  Scott.^ 
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Alas !  he  told  not — bat  he  did  a?rake 

Tb  curse  the  withered  heart  that  would  not  break. 

IX. 
Books,  for  his  volume  heretofore  was  Man, 
With  eye  more  curious  he  appeared  to  scan, 
And  oft,  in  sudden  mood,  for  many  a  day. 
From  all  oommonion  he  would  start  away : 
And  then,  his  lardy  call'd  attendants  said,       [tread 
Throu^  night's  long  hours  would  sound  his  hurried 
O'er  the  dark  gallery,  where  his  fathers  finown'd 
In  rude  but  antique  portraiture  around : 
They  heard,  but  whisper'd  —  "that  must  not  be 

known— 
The  sound  of  words  less  earthly  than  his  own. 
Tes,  they  who  chose  might  smile,  but  some  had  seen 
They  scarce  knew  what,  but  more  than  should  have 

been. 
Why  gased  he  so  upon  the  ghastly  head 
Which  hands  profime  had  gathered  Anom  the  dead, 
That  still  beside  his  open'd  volume  lay, 
As  if  to  startle  aU  save  him  away  ? 
Why  slept  he  not  when  others  were  at  rest  ? 
Why  heard  no  music,  and  received  no  guest  ? 
All  was  not  well,  they  deem'd — but  where  the  wrong  ? 
Some  knew  perchance— but  *twere  a  tale  too  long ; 
And  such  bMides  were  too  discreetly  wise, 
To  more  than  hint  their  knowledge  in  surmise ; 
But  if  they  would  ~they  could'* — around  the  board, 
Thus  Lara's  vassals  prattled  of  their  lord. 


It  was  the  night — and  Lara's  glassy  stream 

The  stars  are  studding,  each  with  imaged  beam ; 

So  calm,  the  waters  scarcely  seem  to  stray. 

And  yet  they  glide  like  happiness  away ; 

Reflecting  ftv  and  fidry-like  fixim  high 

The  immortal  lights  that  live  along  the  sky : 

Its  banks  are  fringed  with  many  a  goodly  tree. 

And  flowers  the  fairest  that  may  feast  the  bee ; 

Such  in  her  chaplet  in£uit  Dian  wove, 

And  Innocence  would  offer  to  her  love. 

These  deck  the  shore ;  the  waves  their  channel  make 

In  windings  bright  and  maxy  like  the  snake. 

All  was  so  still,  so  soft  in  earth  and  air, 

Tou  scarce  would  start  to  meet  a  spirit  there ; 

Secure  that  nought  of  evil  could  delight 

To  walk  in  such  a  scene,  on  such  a  night  I 

It  was  a  moment  only  for  the  good : 

So  Lara  deem'd,  nor  longer  there  he  stood. 

But  tum'd  in  sUence  to  his  castle>gate ; 

Such  scene  his  soul  no  more  could  contemplate : 

Such  scene  reminded  him  of  other  days, 

Of  skies  more  cloudless,  moons  of  purer  blase. 

Of  nights  more  soft  and  frequent,  hearts  that  now — 

No — no — the  storm  may  beat  upon  his  brow, 

Unfelt — unsparing — but  a  night  like  this, 

A  night  of  beauty,  mock'd  such  breast  as  his. 

XI. 
He  tum'd  within  his  solitary  hall. 
And  his  high  shadow  shot  along  tiie  wall : 
There  were  the  painted  forms  of  other  times, 
'T  was  all  they  left  of  virtues  or  of  crimes. 
Save  vague  txwiition ;  and  the  gloomy  vaults 
That  hid  their  dust,  their  foibles,  and  their  Ikults ; 
And  half  a  column  of  the  pompous  page. 
That  speeds  the  specious  tale  from  age  to  age ; 
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Where  history's  pen  its  praise  or  bbune  supplies, 
And  lies  like  truth,  and  still  most  truly  lies. 
He  wandering  mused,  and  as  the  moonbeam  shone 
Through  the  dim  lattice  o'er  the  floor  of  stoue, 
And  the  high  fretted  roof,  and  saints,  that  there 
O'er  Gothic  windows  knelt  in  pictured  prayer. 
Reflected  in  flmtastlc  figures  grew. 
Like  life,  but  not  like  mortal  life,  to  view; 
His  bristling  locks  of  sable,  brow  of  gloom. 
And  the  wide  waving  of  his  shaken  plume, 
Glanced  like  a  spectre's  attributes,  and  gave 
His  aspect  all  that  terror  gives  the  grave. 

xn. 

*Twas  midnight— all  was  slumber;  the  lone Ugfat 
Dimm'd  in  the  lamp,  as  loth  to  break  the  nl^t 
Hark  1  there  be  murmurs  heard  in  Lara's  hsU— 
A  sound — a  voice — a  shriek — a  fearftd  call ! 
A  long,  loud  shriek — and  silence— did  they  hear 
That  frantic  echo  burst  the  sleeping  ear  7 
They  heard  and  rose,  and,  tremulously  brave, 
Rush  where  the  sound  invoked  their  aid  to  save; 
They  come  with  half-lit  tapers  in  their  hands, 
And  snatch'd  in  startled  haste  unbelted  brands. 

xnL 

Cold  as  the  marble  where  his  length  was  hdd. 

Pale  as  the  beam  that  o'er  his  features  play'd, 

Was  Lara  stretch'd ;  his  half-drawn  sabre  near, 

Dropp'd  it  should  seem  in  more  than  nature's  ftar; 

Yet  he  was  firm,  or  had  been  firm  till  now. 

And  still  defiance  knit  his  gathered  brow ; 

Though  miz'd  with  terror,  senseless  as  he  lay, 

There  lived  upon  his  lip  the  wish  to  slay ; 

Some  half-form'd  threat  in  utterance  there  had  died, 

Some  imprecation  of  despairing  pride ; 

His  eye  was  almost  seal'd,  but  not  forsook 

Even  in  its  trance  the  gladiator's  look. 

That  oft  awake  his  aspect  could  disclose, 

And  now  was  fix'd  in  horrible  repose. 

They  raise  him — bear  him; — hush  I  he  breatbe% 

he  speaks. 
The  swarthy  blush  recolours  in  his  cheeks, 
His  lip  resumes  its  red,  his  eye,  though  dim. 
Rolls  wide  and  wild,  each  slowly  quivering  limb 
Recalls  its  ftmctlon,  but  his  words  are  strung 
In  terms  that  seem  not  of  his  native  tongue ; 
Distinct  but  strange,  enough  they  understand 
To  deem  them  accents  of  another  land ; 
And  such  they  were,  and  meant  to  meet  an  ear 
That  hears  him  not — alas  I  that  cannot  hear  I 

xrv. 

His  page  approach'd,  and  he  alone  appear'd 
To  know  the  import  of  the  words  they  heard ; 
And,  by  the  changes  of  his  cheek  and  brow, 
They  were  not  such  as  Lara  should  avow. 
Nor  he  interpret,  — yet  with  lest  surprise 
Than  those  around  their  chieftain's  state  he  eyes. 
But  Lara's  prostrate  form  he  bent  beside. 
And  in  that  tongue  which  seem'd  his  own  replied. 
And  Lara  heeds  those  tones  that  gently  seem 
To  soothe  away  the  horrors  of  his  dream  — 
If  dream  it  were,  that  thus  could  overthrow 
A  breast  that  needed  not  ideal  woe. 

XV. 

Whate'er  his  frensy  dream'd  or  eye  beheld. 
If  yet  remember'd  ne'er  to  be  reveal'd. 
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I. 


Bob  at  his  heart :  the  cu8tom*d  morning  came. 
And  tecathcd  new  vigour  hi  his  shaken  frame ; 
And  solaoe  sought  he  none  from  priest  nor  leech. 
And  soon  the  same  in  moyement  and  in  speech 
As  heretofoire  he  flll*d  the  passing  hours,  — 
Nor  less  he  smiles,  nor  more  his  forehead  lowers. 
Than  these  were  wont ;  and  if  the  coming  night 
Appeared  leas  welcome  now  to  Lara's  aight. 
He  to  his  manrelling  vassals  show'd  it  not. 
Whose  shuddering  proved  their  fear  was  less  forgot. 
In  trembling  pairs  (alone  they  dared  not)  crawl 
The  astoniah'd  slaves,  and  shun  the  &ted  hall ; 
The  waving  banner,  and  the  clapping  door, 
The  mstling  tapestry,  and  the  echoing  floor ; 
The  long  dim  shadows  of  surrounding  trees, 
The  **rr*"g  1^  the  night  song  of  the  breese ; 
Anght  they  behold  or  hear  their  thought  appals. 
As  tvening  saddens  o*er  the  dark  grey  walls. 

XVL 
Tsin  thought !  that  hour  of  ne*er  unravell*d  gloom 
Gsme  not  again,  or  Lara  could  assume 
A  seeming  of  Ibrgetftilness,  that  made 
His  vaaals  more  amased  nor  less  afraid- 
Hid  memory  vanish'd  then  with  sense  restored  ? 
Since  word,  nor  look,  nor  gesture  of  their  lord 
Becray*d  a  feeling  that  recall'd  to  these 
That  fever'd  moment  of  his  mind's  disease. 
Was  it  a  dream  ?   was  his  the  voice  that  spoke 
Those  strange  wHd  accents ;  his  the  cry  that  broke 
Thdr  slumber  ?  his  the  oppress'd,  o'erlabour'd  heart 
That  ceased  to  beat,  the  look  that  made  them  start  ? 
Cooid  he  who  thus  had  sufflsr'd  so  forget. 
When  such  as  saw  that  suffering  shudder  yet  ? 
Or  did  that  silence  prove  his  memory  flx'd 
Too  deep  for  words,  indelible,  unmix'd 
In  that  corroding  secrecy  which  gnaws 
The  heart  to  show  the  effect,  but  not  the  cause  ? 
Not  m  in  him ;  his  breast  had  buried  both. 
Nor  commoQ  gasers  could  discern  the  growth 
Of  thoughts  that  mortal  lips  must  leave  half  told ; 
They  choke  the  feeble  words  that  would  unfold. 

• 

xvn. 

In  him  inexplicably  mix'd  appear'd 

Mnch  to  be  loved  and  hated,  sought  and  fear'd ; 

Opinion  varying  o'er  his  hidden  lot. 

In  prilse  or  railing  ne'er  his  name  forgot: 

His  aileoce  form'd  a  theme  for  others'  prate — 

Thiey  goeas'd — they  gazed — they  fidn  would  know 

hisfiite. 
What  had  he  been  ?  what  was  he,  thus  unknown. 
Who  walk'd  their  world,  his  lineage  only  known  ? 
A  hater  of  his  kind  ?   yet  some  would  say. 
With  them  he  could  seem  gay  amidst  the  gay ; 
But  own'd  that  smile,  if  oft  observed  and  near. 
Waned  in  its  mirth,  and  withered  to  a  sneer ; 
That  smile  might  reach  his  lip,  but  pass'd  not  by, 
Xone  e'er  could  trace  its  laughter  to  his  eye : 
Tet  there  was  softness  too  in  his  regard, 
At  timca,  a  heart  as  not  by  nature  hard. 
But  ooce  perceived,  his  spirit  seem'd  to  chide 
Such  weakness,  as  unworthy  of  its  pride. 
And  steel'd  itself,  as  scorning  to  redeem 
One  doubt  from  others*  half  withheld  esteem ; 
In  self-inflicted  penance  of  a  breast 
Which  trndnnrm  might  once  have  wrung  frxim  rest ; 


In  vigilance  of  grief  that  would  compel 
The  so\il  to  hate  for  having  loved  too  welL 


xvin. 

There  was  in  him  a  vital  scorn  of  all : 

As  if  the  worst  had  fiall'n  which  could  befall. 

He  stood  a  stranger  in  this  breathing  world. 

An  erring  spirit  from  another  hurl'd ; 

A  thing  of  dark  imaginings,  that  shaped 

By  choice  the  perils  he  by  chance  escaped ; 

But  'scaped  in  vain,  for  in  their  memory  yet 

His  mind  would  half  exult  and  half  regret : 

With  more  capacity  for  love  than  earth 

Bestows  on  most  of  mortal  mould  and  birth, 

His  early  dreams  of  good  outstripp'd  the  truth. 

And  troubled  manhood  follow'd  baffled  youth ; 

With  thought  of  years  in  phantom  chase  misspent. 

And  wasted  powers  for  better  purpose  lent ; 

And  fiery  passions  that  had  pour'd  their  wrath 

In  hurried  desolation  o'er  his  path. 

And  left  the  better  fieelings  all  at  strife 

In  wild  reflection  o'er  his  stormy  life ; 

But  haughty  still,  and  loth  himself  to  blame. 

He  call'd  on  Nature's  self  to  share  the  shame. 

And  charged  all  fkults  upon  the  fleshy  form 

She  gave  to  clog  the  soul,  and  feast  the  worm ; 

Till  he  at  last  oonfbunded  good  and  ill. 

And  half  mistook  for  fhte  the  acts  of  win : 

Too  high  for  common  selfishness,  he  could 

At  times  resign  his  own  for  others'  good, 

But  not  in  pity,  not  because  he  ought. 

But  in  some  strange  perversity  of  thought. 

That  sway'd  him  onward  with  a  secret  pride 

To  do  what  few  or  none  would  do  beside ; 

And  this  same  impulse  would,  in  tempting  time, 

Mislead  his  spirit  equally  to  crime ; 

So  much  he  soar'd  beyond,  or  sunk  beneath. 

The  men  with  whom  he  felt  oondemn'd  to  breathe, 

And  long'd  by  good  or  ill  to  separate 

Himself  fh>m  all  who  shared  his  mortal  state ; 

His  mind  abhorring  this  had  flx'd  her  throne 

Far  flrom  the  world,  in  regions  of  her  own : 

Thus  coldly  passing  all  that  pass'd  below, 

His  blood  in  temperate  seeming  now  would  flow : 

Ah  I  happier  if  it  ne'er  with  guilt  had  glow'd. 

But  ever  in  that  ley  smoothness  flow'd ! 

*Tis  true,  with  other  men  their  path  he  walk'd. 

And  like  the  rest  In  seendng  did  and  talk'd. 

Nor  outraged  Reason's  rules  by  flaw  nor  start. 

His  noadness  was  not  of  the  head,  but  heart ; 

And  rarely  wander'd  in  his  speech,  or  drew 

His  thoughts  10  forth  as  to  offend  the  view. 

XDL 
With  all  that  chilling  mystery  of  mien. 
And  seeming  gl«dn<HW  to  remain  unseen. 
He  had  (if  'twere  not  nature's  boon)  an  art 
Of  flxing  memory  on  another's  heart : 
It  was  not  love  perchance— -nor  hate — nor  aught 
That  words  can  image  to  express  the  thought ; 
But  they  who  saw  him  did  not  see  in  vain. 
And  once  beheld,  would  ask  of  him  again : 
And  those  to  whom  he  spake  remember'd  well, 
And  on  the  words,  however  light,  would  dwell : 
None  knew,  nor  how,  nor  why,  but  he  entwined 
Himself  perforce  around  the  hearer's  mind ; 
There  he  was  stamp'd,  in  liking,  or  in  hate. 
If  greeted  once ;  however  brief  the  data 
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That  friendship,  pity,  or  aversion  knew. 
Still  there  withhi  the  inmost  thought  he  grew. 
Ton  could  not  penetrate  his  soul,  but  found. 
Despite  your  wonder,  to  your  own  he  wound ; 
His  presence  haunted  still ;  and  from  the  breast 
He  forced  an  all  unwilling  interest : 
Vain  was  the  struggle  in  that  mental  net, 
His  spirit  seem*d  to  dare  you  to  forget  I 


There  is  a  festiyal,  where  knights  and  dames. 
And  aught  that  wealth  or  lofty  lineage  claims. 
Appear — a  highborn  and  a  welcome  guest 
To  Otho's  hall  came  Lara  with  the  rest 
The  long  carousal  shakes  the  illumined  hall. 
Well  speeds  alike  the  banquet  and  the  ball ; 
And  the  gay  dance  of  bounding  Beauty's  train 
Links  grace  and  harmony  in  happiest  chain : 
Blest  are  the  early  hearts  and  gentle  hands 
That  mingle  there  in  well  according  bands ; 
It  is  a  sight  the  caref^  brow  might  smooth. 
And  make  Age  smile,  and  dream  itself  to  youth. 
And  Youth  forget  such  hour  was  past  on  earth. 
So  springs  the  exulting  bosom  to  that  mirth  ! 

XXL 
And  Lara  gazed  on  these,  sedately  glad. 
His  brow  belied  him  if  his  soul  was  sad ; 
And  his  glance  foUow'd  fast  each  fluttering  fair, 
"Whose  steps  of  lightness  woke  no  echo  there : 
He  lean'd  against  the  lofty  pUlar  nigh. 
With  folded  arms  and  long  attentive  eye. 
Nor  mark*d  a  glance  so  sternly  flz'd  on  his— 
Bl  brook'd  high  Lara  scrutiny  like  this : 
At  length  he  caught  it — *tis  a  fiice  unknown. 
But  seems  as  searching  his,  and  his  alone ; 
Prying  and  dark,  a  stranger's  by  his  mien. 
Who  still  till  now  had  gased  on  him  unseen : 
At  length  encountering  meets  the  mutual  gaie 
Of  keen  inquiry,  and  of  mute  amase ; 
On  Lara's  glance  emotion  gathering  grew. 
As  if  distrusting  that  the  stranger  threw ; 
Along  the  stranger's  aspect,  flx'd  and  stem, 
Flash'd  more  than  thence  the  vulgar  eye  could  learn. 

XXIL 
"'Tis  he !  **  the  stranger  cried,  and  those  that  heard 
Be-echoed  fast  and  hi  the  whisper'd  word. 
«« rr  is  he  I "— "  'T  is  who  ?  "  they  question  far  and  near, 
Till  louder  accents  rung  on  Lara's  ear ; 
So  widely  spread,  few  bosoms  well  could  brook 
The  general  marvel,  or  that  single  look  : 
But  Lara  stirr'd  not,  changed  not,  the  surprise 
That  sprung  at  first  to  hiB  arrested  eyes 
Seem'd  now  subsided,  neither  sunk  par  raised 
Glanced  his  eye  round,  though  still  the  stranger  gazed ; 
And  drawing  nigh,  exdaim'd,  with  haughty  sneer, 
"  *Tis  he !  — how  came  he  thence? — what  doth  he 
here?" 

xxm. 

It  were  too  much  for  Lara  to  pass  by 

Such  questions,  so  repeated  fierce  and  high ; 

With  look  collected,  but  with  accent  cold,' 

More  mildly  firm  than  petulantly  bold. 

He  tom'd,  and  met  the  inquisitorial  tone — 

«  My  name  is  Lara !  — when  thine  own  is  known. 


& 


Doubt  not  my  fitting  answer  to  requite 
The  unlook'd  for  courtesy  of  such  a  knight. 
*Tis  Lara  I — ftirther  wouldst  thou  mark  or  ask  ? 
I  shun  no  question,  and  I  wear  no  mask.** 

'*  Thou  shunn^st  no  question  1  Ponder-^is  there  none 
Thy  heart  must  answer,  though  thine  ear  would  shun  ? 
And  deem'st  thou  me  unknown  too  ?    Gaie  vgain  1 
At  least  thy  memory  was  not  given  in  vain. 
Oh  I  never  canst  thou  cancel  half  her  debt, 
Eternity  forbids  thee  to  forget'* 
With  slow  and  searching  glance  upon  his  fiioe 
Grew  Lara's  eyes,  but  nothing  there  could  trace 
They  knew,  or  chose  to  know — with  dubious  look 
He  deign'd  no  answer,  but  his  head  he  shook. 
And  half  contemptuous  tum'd  to  pass  away ; 
But  the  stem  stranger  motion'd  him  to  stay. 
**  A  word  I — I  charge  thee  stay,  and  answer  here 
To  one,  who,  wert  thou  noble,  were  thy  peer. 
But  as  thou  wast  and  art — nay,  fh)wn  not,  lord. 
If  false,  'tis  easy  to  disprove  the  word  — 
But  as  thou  wast  and  art,  on  thee  looks  down. 
Distrusts  thy  smiles,  but  shakes  not  at  thy  ftxywn. 

Art  thou  not  he  ?  whose  deeds " 

«  Whate'er  I  fae^ 
Words  wild  as  these,  accusers  like  to  thee, 
I  list  no  further ;  those  with  whom  they  weigh 
May  hear  the  rest,  nor  venture  to  gainsay 
The  wondrous  tale  no  doubt  thy  tongue  can  tell. 
Which  thus  begins  so  courteously  and  well. 
Let  Otho  cherish  here  his  poUsh'd  guest, 
To  him  my  thanks  and  thoughts  shall  be  exprcji'd.** 
And  here  their  wondering  host  hath  interposed— > 
**  Whate'er  there  be  between  you  undisclosed. 
This  is  no  time  nor  fitting  place  to  mar 
The  mirthfiil  meeting  with  a  wordy  war. 
If  thou.  Sir  Euelin,  hast  aught  to  show 
Which  it  befits  Count  Lara's  ear  to  know. 
To-morrow,  here,  or  elsewhere,  as  may  best 
Beseem  your  mutual  judgment,  speak  the  rest ; 
I  pledge  myself  for  thee,  as  not  unknown. 
Though,  like  Count  Lara,  now  retum'd  alone 
FronLother  lands,  almost  a  stranger  grown ; 
And  &  from  Lafa's  blood  and  gentie  birth 
I  augur  right  of  courage  and  of  worth. 
He  will  not  that  untainted  line  belie. 
Nor  aught  that  knighthood  may  accord,  deny.** 

**  To-morrow  be  it,"  Ezzelin  replied, 

"  And  here  our  several  worth  and  truth  be  tried : 

I  gage  my  life,  my  iklchion  to  attest 

My  words,  so  may  I  mingle  with  the  blest  !** 

What  answers  Lara  ?  to  its  centre  shrunk 

His  soul,  in  deep  abstraction  sudden  sunk ; 

The  words  of  many,  and  the  eyes  of  all 

That  there  were  gather'd,  seem'd  on  him  to  Mi  ; 

But  his  were  sUent,  his  appear'd  to  stray 

In  far  forgetfyilness  away — away — 

Alas  I  that  heedlessness  of  all  around 

Bespoke  remembrance  only  too  profound. 

xxnr. 

"  To-morrow  I — ay,  to-morrow  !*•  farther  wort 
Than  those  repeateid  none  from  Lara  heard ; 
Upon  his  brow  no  outward  passion  spoke  ; 
From  his  large  eye  no  fiashing  anger  broke ; 
Yet  there  was  something  flx'd  in  that  low  tane, 
\lliich  show'd  resolve,  determined,  though  unkaown. 
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He  seised  lib  doak  — lib  head  he  sUghtiy  bow*d. 

And  pmiiig  Enelixi,  be  left  tbe  crowd ; 

And,  ai  be  pau'd  blm,  ■"»n<"g  met  tbe  ftxmn 

With  wbich  tbatchleftaln*sbrowirould  bear  him  down : 

It  was  nor  miile  of  mirth,  nor  itniggUng  pride 

That  corba  to  icom  tbe  wrath  it  cannot  hide ; 

Bot  that  of  one  in  bis  own  heart  secure 

Of  an  that  be  would  do  or  could  endure. 

COuId  this  mean  peace?  the  calmness  of  the  good  ? 

Or  g^t  grown  old  in  desperate  hardihood  ? 

Alas  I  too  like  In  confidence  are  each, 

For  man  to  trust  to  mortal  look  or  speech ; 

Fnm  deeds,  and  deeds  alone,  may  he  discern 

Troths  iriiich  it  wrings  the  unpractised  heart  to  learn. 


I  And  Itoi,  caUM  his  page,  and  went  his  way — 
Wdl  could  that  stripling  word  or  sign  obey : 
His  only  fbDower  ttom  those  climes  afiir, 

I  Where  tbe  soul  glows  beneath  a  brighter  star ; 

I  For  Lara  left  tbe  shore  fhnn  whence  he  sprung. 
In  duty  patient,  and  sedate  though  young ; 
SOcnt  as  him  be  served,  his  fldth  appears 
Above  his  station,  and  beyond  his  years. 
Thou^  not  unknown  the  tongue  of  Lara*s  land. 
In  such  tram  him  be  rarely  beard  command ; 
Bot  fleet  his  step,  and  clear  bis  tones  would  come. 
When  Lan*s  lip  breathed  forth  the  words  of  home : 
Those  accents,  as  his  native  mountains  dear, 
Awake  their  absent  echoes  in  his  ear, 
Friends*,  kindreds',  parents',  wonted  voice  recall. 
Now  lost,  abiured,  for  one — his  firiend,  his  all : 
For  him  earth  now  diadosed  no  other  guide ; 
What  marrel  then  he  rarely  left  his  side  ? 


light  was  bis  form,  and  darkly  delicate 

That  brow  whereon  his  native  sun  had  sate. 

But  bad  not  marr'd,  though  in  his  beams  he  grew, 

Tbe  cheek  where  oft  the  unbidden  blush  shone 

through; 
Yet  not  such  blush  as  mounts  when  health  would  show 
All  the  heart's  hue  in  that  delighted  glow ; 
Bot  *twas  a  hectic  tint  of  secret  care  « 

That  for  a  burning  moment  fever'd  there ; 
And  the  wild  sparkle  of  bis  eye  seem'd  caught 
From  high,  and  llghten'd  with  electric  thought, 
Thoogh  its  black  orb  those  long  low  lashes'  iMnge 
Had  temper'd  with  a  melancholy  tinge ; 
Tet  less  of  sorrow  than  of  pride  was  there, 
Or,  if  twere  grief,  a  grief  that  none  should  share : 
And  pleased  not  him  the  sports  that  please  his  age, 
Tbe  trk;^  of  youth,  the  f^lics  of  the  page ; 
For  boors  on  Lara  he  would  fix  his  glance, 
Aa  all-foigotten  in  that  watchftil  trance ; 
And  fhim  bis  chief  withdrawn,  he  wander'd  lone. 
Brief  were  his  answers,  and  his  questions  none ; 
His  walk  the  wood,  bis  sport  some  foreign  book ; 
His  restinu^-place  the  bank  that  curbs  the  brook : 
Be  seem'd,  like  him  he  served,  to  live  apart 
Fram  all  that  lures  the  eye,  and  fills  the  heart ; 
To  know  no  brothertiood,  and  take  ftvm  earth 
No  gift  beyond  that  bitter  boon — our  birth. 

xxvn. 

If  aoght  he  loved,  'twas  Lara;  but  was  shown 
His  fidth  in  reverence  and  in  deeds  alone ; . 


In  mute  attention ;  and  his  care,  which  guess'd 

Each  wish,  ftilfill'd  it  ere  the  tongue  express'd. 

Still  there  was  haughtiness  in  all  he  did, 

A  spbit  deep  that  brook'd  not  to  be  chid ; 

ffls  seal,  though  more  than  that  of  servile  hands, 

In  act  alone  obeys,  his  air  commands ; 

As  if  twas  Lara's  less  than  Am  desire 

That  thus  he  served,  but  surely  not  for  hire. 

Slight  were  the  tasks  ei\Join'd  him  by  his  lord, 

To  hold  the  stirrup,  or  to  bear  the  sword ; 

To  tune  bis  lute,  or,  if  he  will'd  it  more. 

On  tomes  of  other  times  and  tongues  to  pore ; 

But  ne'er  to  mingle  with  the  menial  train, 

To  whom  he  show'd  nor  deference  nor  dlKlain, 

But  that  well-worn  reserve  which  proved  he  knew 

No  sympathy  with  that  fluniliar  crew : 

His  soul,  whate'er  bis  station  or  bis  stem, 

Could  bow  to  Lara,  not  descend  to  them. 

Of  higher  birth  he  seem'd,  and  better  days, 

Nor  mark  of  vulgar  toll  that  band  betrays, 

So  femininely  white  it  might  bespeak 

Another  sex,  when  match'd  with  that  smooth  cheek. 

But  for  his  garb,  and  something  in  his  gaae. 

More  wild  and  high  than  woman's  eye  betrays ; 

A  latent  fierceness  that  tu  more  became 

His  fiery  climate  than  his  tender  tnmt : 

True,  in  his  words  it  broke  not  ftom  bis  breast. 

But  ftom  his  aspect  might  be  more  than  guess'd. 

Scaled  his  name,  though  rumour  said  he  bore 

Another  ere  he  left  bis  mountain-shore ; 

For  sometimes  he  would  hear,  hpwever  nigh. 

That  name  repeated  loud  without  reply, 

As  unfomlliar,  or,  if  roused  again, 

Start  to  the  sound,  as  but  remember'd  then ; 

Unless  'twas  Lara's  wonted  voice  that  spake. 

For  then,  ear,  eyes,  and  heart  would  all  awake. 


He  had  look'd  down  upon  the  festive  hall, 

And  mark'd  that  sudden  strife  so  mark'd  of  all ; 

And  when  the  crowd  around  and  near  him  told 

Their  wonder  at  the  calmness  of  tbe  bold. 

Their  marvel  how  the  high-born  Lara  bore 

Such  insult  from  a  stranger,  doubly  sore. 

The  colour  of  young  Kaled  went  and  came. 

The  lip  of  ashes,  and  the  cheek  of  flame ; 

And  o'er  bis  brow  the  dampening  heart-drops  threw 

Tbe  sickening  idness  of  that  cold  dew. 

That  rises  as  the  busy  bosom  sinks 

With  heavy  thoughts  from  which  reflection  shrinks. 

Yes — there  be  things  wbich  we  must  dream  and  dare. 

And  execute  ere  thought  be  half  aware : 

Whate'er  might  Kaled's  be,  it  was  enow 

To  seal  his  lip,  but  agonise  bis  brow. 

He  gated  on  Eszelin  tlQ  Lara  cast 

That  sidelong  smOe  upon  the  knight  he  past ; 

When  Kaled  saw  that  smile  his  visage  fell, 

As  if  on  something  recognised  right  well ; 

His  memory  read  in  such  a  meaning  more 

Than  Iiara's  aspect  unto  others  wore : 

Forward  be  sprung — a  moment,  both  were  gone, 

And  all  within  that  hall  seem'd  left^  alone ; 

Each  bad  so  flx'd  bis  eye  on  Lara's  mien. 

All  had  so  mix'd  their  feelings  with  that  scene, 

That  when  his  long  dark  shadow  through  the  porch 

No  more  relieves  the  glare  of  yon  high  torch,      • 

Each  pulse  beats  quicker,  and  all  bosoms  seem 

To  bound  as  doubting  ttom  too  black  a  dream, 
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Such  as  we  know  Is  fklse,  yet  dread  in  sooth. 
Because  the  wont  is  ever  nearest  truth. 
And  they  are  gone— hut  Ezzelln  is  there. 
With  thoughtful  visage  and  imperious  air ; 
But  long  remained  not ;  ere  an  hour  expired 
He  waved  his  hand  to  Otho,  and  retired. 

XXIX. 

The  crowd  are  gone,  the  revellers  at  rest ; 

The  courteous  host,  and  all-approving  guest. 

Again  to  that  accustom'd  couch  must  creep 

Where  joy  subsides,  and  sorrow  sighs  to  sleep. 

And  man,  o'erlabour'd  with  his  betng*s  strife. 

Shrinks  tathat  sweet  forgetfiilnesi  of  life : 

There  lie  love's  feverish  hope,  and  cunning*s  guile, 

Hate's  working  brain,  and  lull'd  ambition's  wile ; 

O  er  each  vain  eye  obUvion's  pinions  wave. 

And  quench'd  existence  crouches  in  a  grave. 

>^liat  better  name  may  slumber's  bed  become  ? 

Night's  sepulchre,  the  universal  home. 

Where  weakness,  strength,  vice,  virtue,  sunk  supine. 

Alike  in  naked  helplessness  recline ; 

Glad  for  awhile  to  heave  unconscious  breath, 

Tet  wake  to  wrestle  with  the  dread  of  death. 

And  shun,  though  day  but  dawn  on  iUs  increased. 

That  sleep,  the  loveliest,  since  it  dreams  the  least 
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CANTO  THE  SECOND.* 


NioKT  wanes  — the  vapours  round  the  mountains 

curl'd 
Melt  into  mom,  and  Light  awakes  the  world. 
Man  has  another  day  to  swell  the  past. 
And  lead  him  near  to  little,  but  his  last ; 
But  mighty  Nature  bounds  as  from  her  birth. 
The  sun  is  in  the  heavens,  and  life  on  earth ; 
Flowers  in  the  valley,  splendour  in  the  beam. 
Health  on  the  gale,  and  freshness  in  the  stream. 
Immortal  man  I  behold  her  glories  shine. 
And  cry,  exulting  inly,  «  They  are  thine !" 
Gaze  on,  while  yet  thy  gladden'd  eye  may  see ; 
A  morrow  comes  when  they  are  not  for  thee : 
And  grieve  what  may  above  thy  senseless  bier, 
Nor  earth  nor  sky  will  yield  a  single  tear ; 
Nor  cloud  shall  gather  more,  nor  leaf  shall  fidl. 
Nor  gale  breathe  forth  one  sigh  for  thee,  for  all ; 
But  creeping  things  shall  revel  in  their  spoil. 
And  fit  thy  clay  to  fertilise  the  soil 

IL 
*Tis  mom — *tis  noon — assembled  in  the  hall. 
The  gather'd  chieftains  come  to  Otho*s  call ; 
'T  is  now  the  promised  hour,  that  must  proclaim 
The  life  or  death  of  Lara's  Aiture  fiune ; 

^  rLord  Bttod  leemi  to  have  taken  a  whfantical  pleasure 
in  disappointing,  by  hi*  cecond  Canto,  mo«t  of  the  expect- 
ationa  which  he  had  excited  by  the  flnt  For,  without  the 
resuscitation  of  Sir  Esselin,  Lara's  mysterioui  vision  in  his 
antique  hall  bccomei  a  mere  useless  piece  of  lumber,  Inap. 
plicable  to  any  intelligible  puroose.  The  character  of  Mo* 
dora,  whom  we  had  been  satisned  to  behold  very  contentedly 


When  Ezzelln  his  charge  may  here  unfbld, 
And  whatsoe'er  the  tale,  it  must  be  told. 
His  fiiith  was  pledged,  and  Lara's  promise  given. 
To  meet  It  in  the  eye  of  man  and  heaven. 
Why  comes  he  not  7  Such  truths  to  be  divulged, 
Methinks  the  accuser's  rest  is  long  indulged. 

m. 

The  hour  is  past,  and  Lara  too  is  there. 
With  self-conflding,  coldly  patient  air ; 
Why  comes  not  Ezzelln  ?  The  hour  is  past. 
And  murmurs  rise,  and  Otho's  brow 's  o'ercatt. 
**  I  know  my  friend !  his  faith  I  cannot  fear. 
If  yet  he  be  on  earth,  expect  him  here ; 
The  roof  that  held  him  in  the  valley  stands 
Between  my  own  and  noble  Lara's  lands ; 
My  halls  (h>m  such  a  guest  had  honour  galn'd. 
Nor  had  Sir  Ezzelin  his  host  disdain'd. 
But  that  some  previous  proof  forbade  his  stay. 
And  urged  him  to  prepare  against  to-day ; 
The  word  I  pledged  for  his  I  pledge  again, 
Or  will  myself  redeem  his  knighthood's  stain.** 

He  ceased — and  Lara  answer'd,  "  I  am  here 

To  lend  at  thy  demand  a  listening  ear 

To  tales  of  evil  from  a  stranger's  tongue, 

Whose  words  already  might  my  heart  have  wrung. 

But  that  I  deem'd  him  scarcely  less  than  mad. 

Or,  at  the  worst,  a  foe  ignobly  bad. 

I  know  him  not — but  me  it  seems  he  knew 

In  lands  where — but  I  must  not  trifle  too : 

Produce  this  babbler — or  redeem  the  pledge ; 

Here  in  thy  hold,  and  with  thy  falchion's  edge." 

Proud  Otho  on  the  instant,  reddening,  threw 
His  glove  on  earth,  and  forth  his  sabre  flew. 
**  The  last  alternative  befits  me  best. 
And  thus  I  answer  for  mine  absent  guest** 

With  cheek  unchanging  finom  its  sallow  gloom. 

However  near  his  own  or  other's  tomb ; 

With  hand,  whose  almost  careless  coolness  sp6ke 

Its  grasp  well-used  to  deal  the  sabre-stroke ; 

With  %ye,  though  calm,  determined  not  to  spare. 

Did  Lajra  too  his  willing  weapon  bare. 

In  vain  the  circling  chieftains  round  them  dosed. 

For  Otho's  trenxy  would  not  be  opposed ; 

And  trom  his  lip  those  words  of  insult  fell — 

His  sword  is  good  who  can  maintain  them  wdL 

IV. 

Short  was  the  conflict ;  fiirious,  blindly  rash. 
Vain  Otho  gave  his  bosom  to  the  gash : 
He  bled,  and  fell ;  but  not  with  deadly  wound, 
Stretch'd  by  a  dextrous  sleight  along  the  ground. 
»  Demand  thy  life ! "   He  answer'd  not :  and  then 
From  that  red  floor  he  ne'er  had  risen  again. 
For  Lara's  brow  upon  the  moment  grew 
Almost  to  blackness  in  its  demon  hue ; 
And  fiercer  shook  his  angry  falchion  now 
Than  when  his  foe's  was  levell'd  at  his  brow ; 


ii 


domesticated  in  the  Urate's  Island,  without  inqutnng ' 

or  why  she  had  emigrated  thither,  it,  by  means  of  some  ny*- 

terious  relation  between  her  and  Sir  £sselin,  Involred  In  Tcry 

disagreeable  ambiguity  ;  —  and,  further,  the  hlghunlnded  an^ 

generous  Conrad,  who  had  preferred  death  and  torture  to  lifie 

and  liberty,  if  purchased  bv  a  Aightly  murder,  li  d 

a  Tile  and  cowardly  assaMin.  —  Gaoaoa  Ellis.^ 
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Then  aD  WB8  stem  ooUectedness  and  art, 

Nofw  rose  the  unleaveo'd  hatred  of  his  heart ; 

So  Uttle  spwring  to  the  foe  he  fell*d. 

That  when  the  approaching  crowd  his  arm  withheld, 

He  almost  tum*d  the  thirsty  point  on  those. 

Who  thus  for  mercy  dared  to  interpose ; 

But  to  a  moment's  thought  that  purpose  bent ; 

Tet  1ook*d  he  on  him  still  with  eye  intent. 

As  if  he  k)athed  the  ineffectual  strife 

Tbat  left  a  foe,  howe*er  o'erthrown,  with  life ; 

As  if  to  search  how  &r  the  wound  he  ga^e 

Had  tent  its  victim  onward  to  hb  grave. 

V. 
They  raised  the  bleeding  Otho,  and  the  Leech 
Foitnde  all  present  question,  sign,  and  speech ; 
The  others  met  within  a  neighbouring  hall. 
And  he,  incensed,  and  heedless  of  them  all. 
The  canse  and  conqueror  in  this  sudden  fhiy. 
In  haughty  iflence  slowly  strode  away ; 
He  bock'd  his  steed,  his  homeward  path  he  took. 
Nor  cast  on  Otho*8  towers  a  single  look. 

VL 
But  where  was  he  ?  that  meteor  of  a  night. 
Who  menaced  but  to  disappear  with  light 
Where  was  this  Easelin  ?  who  came  and  went 
To  leave  no  other  trace  of  his  intent 
He  left  the  dome  of  Otho  long  ere  mom, 
In  darkness,  yet  so  well  the  path  was  worn 
He  could  not  miss  it :  near  his  dwelling  lay ; 
But  there  he  was  not,  and  with  coming  day 
Ckme  flat  inquiry,  which  unfolded  nought 
Except  the  absence  of  the  chief  it  sought 
A  chamber  tmantless,  a  steed  at  rest. 
His  host  alarm'd,  his  muxinuring  sqidres  distressed : 
Their  search  extends  along,  around  the  path. 
In  dread  to  meet  the  marks  of  prowlers'  wrath : 
But  none  are  there,  and  not  a  brake  hath  borne 
^or  gout  of  blood,  nor  shred  of  mantle  torn ; 
Nor  &11  nor  struggle  hath  deikced  the  grass, 
Whfch  still  retains  a  mark  where  murder  was ; 
Kor  dabbling  fingers  left  to  tell  the  tale^ 
The  bitter  print  of  each  convulsive  nail,  • 

When  agonised  hands  that  cease  to  guard. 
Wound  in  that  pang  the  smoothness  of  the  sward. 
Same  such  had  been,  if  here  a  life  was  reft. 
But  these  were  not ;  and  doubting  hope  is  left ; 
And  stnnge  suspicion,  whispering  Lara*s  name, 
"Sow  dally  mutten  o'er  his  blackened  fiune ; 
Then  sodden  silent  when  his  form  appear'd. 
Awaits  the  absence  of  the  thing  it  fbar'd 
Again  its  wonted  wondering  to  renew. 
And  dye  oooqjecture  with  a  darker  hue. 

I>ays  nH  akng,  and  Otho's  wounds  are  heal*d. 
But  not  hb  pride ;  and  hate  no  more  conceal*d : 
He  was  a  man  of  power,  and  Lara's  foe. 
The  fHend  of  all  who  sought  to  work  him  woe, 
And  tram  his  country's  Justice  now  demands 
Aecoomt  of  Esselin  at  Lara's  hands. 
Who  else  than  Lara  could  have  cause  to  fear 
flSs  presence  7  who  had  made  him  disappear. 
If  not  the  man  on  whom  his  menaced  charge 
Had  sate  too  deeply  were  he  left  at  large  ? 
The  general  rumour  ignorantly  loud. 
The  mystery  dearest  to  the  curious  crowd ; 
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The  seeming  firiendlessness  of  him  who  strove 
To  win  no  confidence,  and  wake  na  love ; 
The  sweeping  fierceness  which  hts  soul  betray'd. 
The  skill  with  which  he  wielded  his  keen  blade ; 
Where  had  his  arm  unwarlike  caught  that  art  ? 
Where  had  that  fierceness  grown  upon  his  heart  ? 
For  it  was  not  the  blind  capricious  rage 
A  word  can  kindle  and  a  word  assuage ; 
But  the  deep  working  of  a  soul  unmix'd 
With  aught  of  pity  where  its  wrath  had  fix'd ; 
Such  as  long  power  and  overgorged  success 
Concentrates  into  aU  that's  merciless : 
These,  link'd  with  that  desire  which  ever  sways 
Mankind,  the  rather  to  condemn  than  praise, 
'Gainst  Lara  gathering  raised  at  length  a  storm. 
Such  as  himself  might  fear,  and  foes  would  form. 
And  he  must  answer  for  the  absent  head 
Of  one  that  haunts  him  still,  alive  or  dead. 


vra. 

Within  that  land  was  many  a  malcontent, 
Who  cursed  the  tyranny  to  which  he  bent ; 
That  soil  Aill  many  a  wringing  despot  saw. 
Who  work'd  his  wantonness  in  form  of  law ; 
Long  war  without  and  frequent  broil  within 
Had  made  a  path  for  blood  and  giant  sin, 
That  waited  but  a  signal  to  begin 
New  havoc,  such  as  civil  discord  blends. 
Which  knows  no  neuter,  owns  but  foes  or  fHends ; 
Fix'd  in  his  feudal  fortress  each  was  lord. 
In  word  and  deed  obey'd,  in  soul  abhorr'd. 
Thus  Lara  had  inherited  his  lands. 
And  with  them  pining  hearts  and  sluggish  hands ; 
But  that  long  absence  from  his  native  clime 
Had  left  him  stainless  of  oppression's  crime, 
And  now,  diverted  by  his  milder  sway, 
All  dread  by  slow  degrees  had  worn  away. 
The  menials  felt  their  usual  awe  alone. 
But  more  for  him  than  them  that  fear  was  grown ; 
They  deem'd  him  now  unhappy,  though  at  first 
Their  evil  judgment  augur'd  of  the  worst. 
And  each  long  restless  night,  and  silent  mood. 
Was  traced  to  sickness,  fed  by  solitude  : 
And  though  his  lonely  habits  threw  of  late 
Gloom  o'er  his  chamber,  cheerful  was  his  gate ; 
For  thence  the  wretched  ne'er  imsoothed  withdrew. 
For  them,  at  least,  his  soul  compassion  knew. 
Cold  to  the  great,  contemptuous  to  the  high. 
The  hiunble  pass'd  not  his  unheeding  eye ; 
Much  he  would  speak  not,  but  beneath  his  roof 
They  found  asylum  oft,  and  ne'er  reproof. 
And  they  who  watch'd  might  mark  that,  day  by  day, 
Some  new  retainers  gather'd  to  his  sway ; 
But  most  of  late,  since  Ezzelin  was  lost. 
He  play'd  the  courteous  lord  and  bounteous  host : 
Perchance  his  strife  with  Otho  made  him  dread 
Some  snare  prepared  for  his  obnoxious  head ; 
Whate'er  his  view,  his  favour  more  obtains 
With  these,  the  people,  than  his  fellow  thanes. 
If  this  were  policy,  so  fkr  'twas  sound. 
The  million  judged  but  of  him  as  they  found ; 
From  him  by  sterner  chiefs  to  exile  driven 
They  but  required  a  shelter,  and  'twas  given. 
By  him  no  peasant  rooum'd  his  rifled  cot. 
And  scarce  the  Serf  could  murmur  o'er  his  lot ; 
With  him  old  avarice  found  its  hoard  secure. 
With  him  contempt  forbore  to  mock  the  poor ; 
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Touth  present  cheer  and  promiaed  rccompence 
DeUln'd,  till  all  too  late  to  part  from  thience : 
To  hate  he  offered,  with  the  coming  change. 
The  deep  ne^rslon  of  dclay'd  revenge ; 
To  love,  long  baffled  by  the  xmequal  match. 
The  weU-won  charnu  success  was  sure  to  snatch. 
All  now  was  ripe,  he  waits  but  to  proclaim 
That  slavery  nothing  which  was  still  a  name. 
The  moment  came,  the  hour  when  Otho  thought 
Secure  at  last  the  vengeance  which  he  sought : 
His  summons  found  the  destined  criminal 
Begirt  by  thousands  in  his  swarming  hall. 
Fresh  from  their  feudal  fetters  newly  riven. 
Defying  earth,  and  confident  of  heaven. 
That  morning  he  had  freed  the  soil-bound  slaves 
\'^Tio  dig  no  bind  for  tyrants  but  their  graves ! 
Such  Is  their  cry — some  watchword  for  the  fight 
Must  vindicate  the  wrong,  and  warp  the  right : 
Religion — freedom  —  vengeance — what  you  will, 
A  word  *s  enough  to  raise  mankind  to  kill ; 
Some  factious  phrase  by  cunning  caught  and  spread. 
That  guilt  may  reign,  and  wolves  and  worms  be  fed ! 

IX. 

Throughout  that  clime  the  feudal  chiefs  had  gain'd 
Such  sway,  their  infant  monarch  hardly  reign'd ; 
Now  was  the  hour  for  faction's  rebel  growth. 
The  Serft  contemn'd  the  one,  and  hated  both : 
They  waited  but  a  leader,  and  they  found 
One  to  their  cause  inseparably  bound ; 
By  circumstance  compell'd  to  plunge  again, 
In  self-defence,  amidst  the  strife  of  men. 
Cut  off  by  some  mysterious  fate  from  those 
Whom  birth  and  nature  meant  not  for  his  foes, 
Had  Lara  fh>m  that  night,  to  him  accurst, 
Prepared  to  meet,  but  not  alone,  the  worst : 
Some  reason  urged,  whate'er  it  was,  to  shun 
Inquiry  into  deeds  at  distance  done ; 
By  mingling  with  his  own  the  cause  of  all. 
E'en  if  he  fail'd,  he  stUl  delay'd  his  falL 
The  sullen  calm  that  long  his  bosom  kept. 
The  storm  that  once  had  spent  itself  and  slept. 
Roused  by  events  that  seem'd  foredoom'd  to  urge 
His  gloomy  fortunes  to  their  utmost  verge. 
Burst  forth,  and  made  him  all  he  once  had  been. 
And  is  again ;  he  only  changed  the  scene. 
Light  care  had  he  for  life,  and  less  for  fame. 
But  not  less  fitted  for  the  desperate  game : 
He  decm*d  himself  mark'd  out  for  others*  hate. 
And  mock*d  at  ruin  so  they  shared  his  fate. 
What  cared  he  for  the  fi^eedom  of  the  crowd  ? 
He  raised  the  humble  but  to  bend  the  proud. 
He  had  hoped  quiet  in  his  sullen  lair. 
But  man  and  destiny  beset  him  there : 
Inured  to  hunters,  he  was  found  at  bay ; 
And  they  must  kill,  they  cannot  snare  the  prey. 
Stem,  unambitious,  silent,  he  had  been 
Henceforth  a  calm  spectator  of  lifers  scene ; 
But  dragged  again  upon  the  arena,  stood 
A  leader  not  unequal  to  the  feud ; 
In  voice — mien  —  gesture  —  savage  nature  spoke, 
And  fh>m  his  eye  the  gladiator  broke. 

X. 

What  boots  the  oft-repeated  tale  of  strife. 
The  feast  of  vultures,  and  the  waste  of  life  ? 
The  varying  fortune  of  each  separate  field. 
The  flexoe  that  vanquish,  and  the  Ikint  that  yield  ? 
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The  smoking  niin^  and  the  crumbled  wall  ? 

In  this  the  struggle  was  the  same  with  all ; 

Save  that  distemper'd  passions  lent  their  force 

In  bitterness  that  banish'd  all  remorse. 

None  sued,  for  Mercy  knew  her  cry  was  vain» 

The  captive  died  upon  the  battle>8lain : 

In  either  cause,  one  rage  alone  possessed 

The  empire  of  the  alternate  victor's  breast ; 

And  they  that  smote  for  fireedom  or  for  sway, 

Deem'd  few  were  slain,  while  more  remain'd  to  slay. 

It  was  too  late  to  check  the  wasting  brand. 

And  Desolation  reap'd  the  fkmish'd  land ; 

The  torch  was  lighted,  and  the  flame  was  spread. 

And  Carnage  smiled  upon  her  daily  dead. 

XL 

Fresh  with  the  nerve  the  new-born  impulse  strung. 

The  first  success  to  Lara's  numbers  clung : 

But  that  vain  victory  hath  ruin'd  all ; 

They  form  no  longer  to  their  leader's  call : 

In  blind  confusion  on  the  foe  they  press. 

And  think  to  snatch  is  to  secure  success. 

The  lust  of  booty,  and  the  thirst  of  hate. 

Lure  on  the  broken  brigands  to  their  &te : 

In  vaui  he  doth  whate'er  a  chief  may  do. 

To  check  the  headlong  fury  of  that  crew ; 

In  vain  their  stubborn  ardour  he  would  tame, 

The  hand  that  kindles  cannot  quench  the  flame ; 

The  wary  foe  alone  hath  tum'd  their  mood. 

And  shown  their  rashness  to  that  erring  brood : 

The  feign'd  retreat,  the  nightly  ambuscade. 

The  daily  harass,  and  the  fight  delay'd. 

The  long  privation  of  the  hoped  supply. 

The  tentless  rest  beneath  the  humid  sky. 

The  stubborn  wall  that  mocks*the  leaguer's  art. 

And  palls  the  patience  o(  his  baffled  heart. 

Of  these  they  had  not  deem'd :  the  battle-day 

They  could  encounter  as  a  veteran  may  ; 

But  more  preferr'd  the  Airy  of  the  strife. 

And  present  death,  to  hourly  suffering  life : 

And  fiunine  wrings,  and  fever  sweeps  away 

His  numbers  melting  fast  from  their  array ; 

Intemperate  triumph  fiules  to  discontent. 

And  Lara's  soul  alone  seems  still  unbent : 

But  few  remain  to  aid  his  voice  and  hand. 

And  thousands  dwindled  to  a  scanty  band : 

Desperate,  though  few,  the  last  and  best  remain'd 

To  mourn  the  discipline  they  late  disdained. 

One  hope  survives,  the  fh>ntier  is  not  far. 

And  thence  they  may  escape  firom  native  war ; 

And  bear  within  them  to  the  neighbouring  state 

An  exile's  sorrows,  or  an  outlaw's  hate : 

Hard  is  the  task  their  father-land  to  quit. 

But  harder  still  to  perish  or  submit 

xn. 

It  is  resolved — they  march — consenting  Night 
Guides  with  her  star  their  dim  and  torchless  flight: 
Already  they  perceive  its  tranquil  beam 
Sleep  on  the  surfkce  of  the  barrier  stream ; 
Already  they  descry — Is  yon  the  bank  ? 
Away  I  'tis  lined  with  many  a  hostile  rank. 
Return  or  fly ! — What  glitters  in  the  rear  ? 
'T  is  Otho's  banner  —  the  pursuer's  spear  I 
Are  those  the  shepherds*  fires  upon  the  height  ? 
Alas  I  they  blaze  too  widely  for  the  flight : 
Cut  off  from  hope,  and  compass'd  in  the  toll. 
Less  blood  perchance  hath  bought  a  richer  tpdl ! 
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A  moment's  pause  — *tl8  but  to  breathe  their  band. 

Or  shall  thej  onward  press,  or  here  withstand  ? 

It  matten  little — if  they  chaiige  the  foes 

Who  by  their  border-stream  thetar  march  oppose. 

Some  few,  perchance,  may  break  and  pass  the  line. 

However  linh*d  to  baffle  such  design. 

**  The  charge  be  ours  I  to  wait  fbr  their  assault 

Were  ftte  well  worthy  of  a  coward's  halt** 

ftirth  flies  each  sabre,  rein'd  is  every  steed. 

And  the  next  word  shall  scarce  outstrip  the  deed ; 

In  the  next  tone  of  Lara'iB  gathering  breath 

How  many  shall  but  hear  the  voice  of  death ! 

XIV. 
Bb  blade  H  bared,— in  him  there  is  an  air 
As  deep,  bat  £u>  too  tranquil  for  despair; 
A  something  of  indifference  more  than  then 
Becomes  the  bravest,  if  they  feel  for  men. 
He  tora'd  his  eye  on  Kaled,  ever  near. 
And  stin  too  &ithful  to  betray  one  fear ; 
Pochanoe  *twas  but  the  moon's  dim  t^dlight  threw 
Along  his  aspect  an  unwonted  hue 
Of  moumftil  paleness,  whose  deep  tint  expressed 
The  truth,  and  not  the  terror  of  his  breast 
This  Lara  mark'd,  and  laid  his  hand  on  his: 
It  trembled  not  in  such  an  hour  as  this ; 
Hb  Up  was  silent,  scareely  beat  his  heart. 
His  eye  alone  proclaimed,  **  We  will  not  part  I 
Thy  band  may  perish,  or  thy  friends  may  flee, 
FareweU  to  life,  but  not  adieu  to  thee !  ** 

The  W0id  hath  pass'd  his  lips,  and  onward  driven, 
Poun  the  link'd  band  through  ranks  asunder  riven  ; 
Wen  has  each  steed  obey'd  the  armed  heel. 
And  flash  the  scimitars,  and  rings  the  steel ; 
OiitDumber*d,not  outbraved,  they  still  oppose 
Despair  to  daring,  and  a  fttmt  to  foes ; 
And  blood  b  mingled  with  the  dashing  stream, 
Which  runs  all  redly  ttU  the  morning  beam. 

XV. 

Oommanding,  aiding,  animating  all. 

Where  foe  appeared  to  press,  or  friend  to  fidl, 

Cbeen  Lara's  voice,  and  waves  or  strikes  his  steel, 

Inspiring  hope  himself  had  ceased  to  feeL 

None  fled,  for  weU  they  knew  that  flight  were  vain ; 

Bat  those  that  waver  turn  to  smite  again, 

While  ]ret  they  flnd  the  firmest  of  the  foe 

RfcoQ  before  thehr  leader*s  look  and  blow : 

Now  girt  with  numbers,  now  almost  alone. 

He  foOs  their  ranks,  or  re-unites  his  own ; 

Himself  he  spared  not — once  they  seem'd  to  fly  — 

Now  was  the  time,  he  waved  his  hand  on  high. 

And  shook — Why  sudden  droops  that  plumed  crest  ? 

The  shaft  is  sped— the  arrow's  in  his  breast ! 

That  fatal  gesture  left  the  unguarded  side. 

And  Death  hath  stricken  down  yon  arm  of  pride. 

The  word  of  triumph  feinted  from  his  tongue ; 

That  hand,  so  rais^  how  droopingly  it  hung ! 

But  yet  the  sword  instinctively  retains. 

Though  firom  its  fellow  shrink  the  fklling  reins ; 

These  Kaled  snatches:  disxy  with  the  blow, 

And  senseless  bending  o'er  his  saddle-bow, 

Perceives  not  Lara  that  his  anxious  page 

Beguiles  his  charger  frtym  the  combat's  rage : 

V^ttT^tJine  his  foUowen  charge,  and  charge  again ; 

Too  mix'd  the  slayers  now  to  heed  the  slain  t 
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Day  glimmers  on  the  dying  and  the  dead. 

The  cloven  cuhnss,  and  the  helmless  head ; 

The  war-horse  masterless  is  on  the  earth. 

And  that  last  gasp  hath  burst  his  bloody  girth ; 

And  near,  yet  quivering  with  what  life  remain'd. 

The  heel  that  urged  him  and  the  hand  that  rein'd  ; 

And  some  too  near  that  rolling  torrent  lie. 

Whose  waters  mock  the  lip  of  those  that  die ; 

That  panting  thirst  which  scorches  in  the  breath     ' 

Of  those  that  die  the  soldier's  fiery  death. 

In  vain  impels  the  burning  mouth  to  crave 

One  drop — the  last — to  cool  It  for  the  grave ; 

With  feeble  and  convulsive  effbrt  swept. 

Their  limbs  along  the  crimson'd  turf  have  crept ; 

The  fiiint  remains  of  life  such  struggles  waste. 

But  yet  they  reach  the  stream,  and  bend  to  taste : 

They  feel  its  fireshness,  and  almost  partake — 

Why  pause  ?  No  fiirther  thirst  have  they  to  slake  — 

It  is  unquench'd,  and  yet  they  feel  it  not ; 

It  was  an  agony — but  now  forgot  I 


XVIL 
Beneath  a  lime,  remoter  fhnn  the  scene, 
Where  but  for  him  that  strife  had  never  been, 
A  breathing  but  devoted  warrior  lay : 
*Twas  Lara  bleeding  fest  firom  life  away. 
His  follower  once,  and  now  his  only  guide, 
Kneels  Kaled  watchful  o'er  his  welling  side. 
And  with  his  scarf  would  stanch  the  tides  that  rush. 
With  each  convulsion,  in  a  blacker  gush ; 
And  then,  as  his  faint  breathing  waxes  low. 
In  feebler,  not  less  feAaX  tricklings  flow : 
He  scarx;e  can  speak,  but  motions  him  'tis  vain. 
And  merely  adds  another  throb  to  pain. 
He  clasps  l^e  hand  that  pang  which  would  assuage. 
And  sadly  smilea  his  thanks  to  that  dark  page. 
Who  nothing  fears,  nor  feels,  nor  heeds,  nor  sees, 
Save  that  damp  brow  which  rests  upon  his  knees ; 
Save  that  pale  aspect,  where  the  eye,  though  dim, 
Held  all  the  light  that  shone  on  earth  for  him. 

xvnL 

The  foe  arrives,  who  long  had  search'd  the  field. 
Their  triumph  nought  till  Lara  too  should  yield ; 
They  would  remove  him,  but  they  see  't  were  vain. 
And  he  regards  them  with  a  calm  disdain. 
That  rose  to  reconcile  him  with  his  fate. 
And  that  escape  to  death  fh)m  living  hate : 
And  Otho  comes,  and  leaping  from  his  steed. 
Looks  on  the  bleeding  foe  that  made  him  bleed. 
And  questions  of  his  state ;  he  answers  not. 
Scarce  glances  on  him  as  on  one  forgot,      » 
And  turns  to  Kaled :  —  each  remaining  word 
They  understood  not,  if  distinctly  heard ; 
His  dying  tones  are  in  that  other  tongue. 
To  which  some  strange  remembrance  wildly  clung. 
They  spake  of  other  scenes,  but  what — is  kno>Yn 
To  Kaled,  whom  their  meaning  reached  alone ; 
And  he  replied,  though  faintly,  to  their  sound, 
While  gased  the  rest  in  dumb  amazement  round : 
They  seem'd  even  then  —  that  twain  unto  —  the 

kst 
To  half  forget  the  present  in  the  post ; 
To  share  between  Uiemselves  some  separate  flite. 
Whose  darkness  none  beside  should  penetrate. 
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XIX. 
Their  words  though  faint  were  many — from  the  tone 
Their  import  those  who  heard  could  judge  alone ; 
From  this,  you  might  have  deemed  young  Kaled*s 

death 
More  ilear  than  Lara*8  by  his  voice  and  breath. 
So  sad,  so  deep,  and  hesitating  broke 
The  accents  his  scarce-moving  pale  lips  spoke  ^ 
But  Lara*s  voice,  though  low,  at  flnt  was  clear 
And  calm,  till  murmuring  death  gasp'd  hoarsely  near : 
But  from  his  visage  little  could  we  guess. 
So  unrepentant,  dark,  and  passionless. 
Save  that  when  struggling  nearer  to  his  last. 
Upon  that  page  his  eye  was  kindly  cast ; 
Ajad  once,  as  Kaled's  answering  accents  ceased, 
Rose  Lara^s  hand,  and  pointed  to  the  East : 
Whether  (as  then  the  breaking  sun  from  high 
Roll'd  back  the  clouds)  the  morrow  caught  his  eye, 
Or  that  *twas  chance,  or  some  remembered  scene. 
That  raised  his  arm  to  point  where  such  had  been. 
Scarce  Kaled  seem'd  to  know,  but  tum'd  away. 
As  if  his  heart  abhorred  that  coming  day, 
And  shrunk  his  glance  before  that  morning  light. 
To  look  on  Lara^s  brow — where  all  grew  night. 
Yet  sense  seem'd  left,  though  better  were  its  loss ; 
For  when  one  near  displayed  the  absolving  cross, 
And  proffer'd  to  his  touch  the  holy  bead. 
Of  which  his  parting  soul  might  own  the  need. 
He  look'd  upon  it  with  an  eye  profane. 
And  smiled — Heaven  pardon  { if  'twere  with  disdain : 
And  Kaled,  though  he  spoke  not,  nor  withdrew 
From  Lara*s  face  his  fix'd  despairing  view, 
With  brow  repulsive,  and  with  gesture  swift. 
Flung  back  the  hand  which  held  the  sacred  gift. 
As  if  such  but  disturbed  the  expiring  man, 
Nor  seem'd  to  know  his  life  but  then  began. 
That  life  of  Immortality,  secure 
To  none,  save  them  whose  fidth  In  Christ  is  sure. 

XX. 

But  gasping  heaved  the  breath  that  Lara  drew. 

And  duU  the  film  along  his  dim  eye  grew ; 

His  limbs  stretch*d  fluttering,  and  his  head  droop*d  o*er 

The  weak  yet  still  untiring  knee  that  bore ; 

He  press'd  the  hand  he  held  upon  his  heart — 

It  beats  no  more,  but  Kaled  will  not  part 

With  the  cold  grasp,  but  feels,  and  feels  in  vain, 

For  that  faint  throb  which  answers  not  again. 

"  It  beats !  '* — Away,  thou  dreamer  I  he  is  gone  — 

It  once  was  Lara  which  thou  look*st  upon.  ^ 

XXI. 

He  gazed,  as  if  not  yet  had  pass'd  away 

The  haughty  spirit  of  that  humble  clay ; 

And  those  around  have  roused  him  fh>m  his  trance, 

But  cannot  tear  tnm  thence  his  fixed  glance ; 

1  [The  death  of  Lara  is,  by  flir,  the  finest  passage  in  the 
poem,  and  is  fully  equal  to  any  thing  else  which  the  author 
ever  wrote.  The  physical  horror  of  the  erent,  though 
described  with  a  terrible  force  and  fidelity,  is  both  relieved 
and  nihanced  by  the  beautiful  pictures  of  mental  energy  and 
affection  with  which  it  is  combined.  The  whole  sequel  of  the 
poem  is  written  with  equal  vigour  and  feeling,  and  may  be  put 
in  competition  with  any  thing  that  poetry  has  produced,  in 
point  either  of  pathos  or  energy.  — JEFFasY.] 

*  The  event  in  this  section  was  suggested  by  the  description 
of  the  death,  or  rather  burial,  of  the  Duke  of  Gandia.  The 
most  interesting  and  particular  account  of  it  is  given  by  Bur. 
chard,  and  is  in  substance  as  follows  :  —  *'  On  the  eighth  day 
of  June,  the  Cardinal  of  Valenza  and  the  Duke  of  Gandia, 
sons  of  the  Pope,  supped  with  their  mother,  Vanozza,  near 


0^ 


And  when,  in  raising  him  ttom  where  he  bore 
Within  his  arms  the  form  that  fielt  no  more. 
He  saw  the  head  his  breast  would  stUl  sustain. 
Roll  down  like  earth  to  earth  upon  the  plain ; 
He  did  not  dash  himself  thereby,  nor  tear 
The  glossy  tendrils  of  his  raven  hair. 
But  strove  to  stand  and  gaze,  but  reePd  and  fUl, 
Scarce  breathing  more  than  that  he  loved  so  wdL 
Than  that  he  loved !  Oh  I  never  yet  beneath 
The  breast  of  man  such  trusty  love  may  breathe ! 
That  trying  moment  hath  at  once  reveai*d 
The  secret  long  and  yet  but  half  concealed ; 
In  baring  to  revive  that  lifeless  breast. 
Its  grief  seem'd  ended,  but  the  sex  confess'd ; 
And  life  retum'd,  and  Kaled  felt  no  shame' — 
What  now  to  her  was  Womanhood  or  Fame  ? 

XXIL 

And  Lara  sleeps  not  where  his  fsthers  sleep, 
But  where  he  died  his  grave  was  dug  as  deep ; 
Nor  is  his  mortal  slumber  less  profound. 
Though  priest  nor  bless'd,  nor  marble  deck*d  the 

mound ; 
And  he  was  moum'd  by  one  whose  quiet  grief. 
Less  loud,  outlasts  a  people's  for  their  chief. 
Vain  was  all  question  ask'd  her  of  the  past. 
And  vain  e'en  menace — silent  to  the  last; 
She  told  nor  whence,  nor  why  she  left  behind 
Her  all  for  one  who  seem'd  but  little  kind. 
Why  did  she  love  him  ?  Curious  fool ! — be  stlU — 
Is  human  love  the  growth  of  human  will  ? 
To  her  he  might  be  gentleness ;  the  stem 
Have  deeper  thoughts  than  your  dull  eyes  discern. 
And  when  they  love,  your  nnilers  guess  not  how 
Beats  the  strong  heart,  though  less  the  lips  avow. 
They  were  not  common  links,  that  fonn'd  the  chain 
That  bound  to  Lara  Kaled's  heart  and  brain ; 
But  that  wild  tale  she  brook'd  not  to  unfold. 
And  seal'd  is  now  each  lip  that  could  have  told. 

xxm. 

They  laid  him  In  the  earth,  and  on  his  breast, 
Besides  the  wound  that  sent  his  soul  to  rest. 
They  found  the  scatter'd  dints  of  many  a  scar. 
Which  were  not  planted  there  in  recent  war; 
Where'er  had  pass'd  his  summer  years  of  Ufie, 
It  seems  they  vanish 'd  in  a  land  of  strife ; 
But  all  unknown  his  glory  or  his  guUt, 
These  only  told  that  somewhere  blood  was  apOt^ 
And  Esxelin,  who  might  have  spoke  the  past, 
Betum'd  no  more — that  night  appear'd  hia  last 

XXIV. 
Upon  that  night  (a  peasant's  is  the  tale) 
A  Serf  that  croas'd  the  intervening  vale,  * 

the  church  of  5.  Pietro  ad  vincula ;  sereral  other  persona 
being  present  at  the  entertainment.  A  late  hoar  approaching, 
and  the  cardinal  having  reminded  his  brother,  that  it  was 
time  to  return  to  the  apostolic  palace,  they  noanted  their 
horses  or  mules,  with  only  a  few  attendant*,  and  proceeded 
together  as  far  as  the  palace  of  Cardinal  Ascanio  Sforsa,  when 
the  duke  informed  the  cardinal  that,  before  be  returned  hom«. 
he  had  to  pay  a  visit  of  pleasure.  Dismissing  thercAm  aU 
his  attendants,  excepting  his  sUffflero,  or  footman,  and  a 
person  in  a  mask,  who  had  paid  him  a  visit  whilst  at  supper, 
and  who,  during  the  «pace  of  a  month  or  there^oots,  previoaa 
to  this  time,  had  called  upon  him  almost  dally,  attheapottolic 
palace,  he  took  this  person  behind  him  on  hia  rame,  umI 
proceeded  to  the  street  of  the  Jews,  where  he  quitted  his 
servant,  directing  him  to  remain  tbare  until  a  certain  ~ 
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When  Qrntliia*!  light  almost  gSTe  way  to  xnonu 
And  nearly  ipeird  in  mist  her  waning  horn ; 
A  Seri;  that  rose  betimes  to  thread  the  wood. 
And  hew  the   bou^  that  bought  his  children's 

food, 
FassM  by  the  river  that  divides  the  plain 
Of  Otho's  lands  and  Lara's  broad  domain : 
He  heard  a  txamp — a  horse  and  horseman  broke 
From  out  the  wood — before  him  was  a  cloak 
Wr^it  round  some  burthen  at  his  saddle-bow, 
Bent  was  his  head,  and  hidden  was  his  brow. 
Boused  by  the  sudden  sight  at  such  a  time. 
And  some  foreboding  that  it  might  be  crime, 
Bnnself  unheeded  watch'd  the  stranger's  course, 
Who  reach'd  the  river,  bounded  from  his  horse. 
And  lifting  thence  the  burthen  which  he  bore. 
Heaved  iq>  the  bank,  and  dash'd  it  from  the  shore, 
nien  pansed,  and  look'd,  and  tum'd,  and  seem'd  to 

watch. 
And  stiD  another  hurried  glance  would  snatch. 
And  follow  with  his  step  the  stream  that  flow'd. 
As  If  even  yet  too  much  its  sur&ce  show'd : 
At  once  he  started,  stoop'd,  around  him  stzown 
The  winter  floods  had  scatter'd  heaps  of  stone ; 
Of  these  the  heaviest  thence  he  gathered  there. 
And  slnng  them  with  a  more  than  common  care. 
Xeantiine  the  Serf  had  crept  to  where  unseen 
Hhnself  might  safely  mark  what  this  might  mean ; 
He  caoght  a  glimpse,  as  of  a  floating  breast. 
And  something  glittered  starlike  on  the  vest ; 
But  ere  he  well  could  mark  the  buoyant  trunk, 
A  massy  fragment  smote  it,  and  it  simk : 
It  rose  again,  but  indistinct  to  view. 
And  left  the  waters  of  a  purple  hue. 
Then  deeply  disappear'd :  the  horseman  gaxed 
Tin  ebb*d  the  latest  eddy  it  had  raised ; 
Then  taming,  vaulted  on  his  pawing  steed. 
And  faatant  spurr*d  him  into  panting  speed, 
ffis  foec  was  mask'd* — the  features  of  the  dead. 
If  dead  it  were,  escaped  the  observer's  dread ; 

vhea,  if  he  did  not  return,  lie  might  repair  to  the  palace. 
Th«  dake  then  Mated  the  person  in  the  mask  behind  lilm, 
and  rode,  I  Imov  not  whither;  but  in  that  night  he  was 
aivHshnted,  and  thrown  Into  the  rirer.  The  senrant,  after 
hxvtiM  been  dUmissed,  was  also  assaulted  and  mortally 
WMioded ;  and  although  he  was  attended  with  great  care,  vet 
sKh  was  his  situation,  that  he  could  give  no  Intelligible 
seoemit  of  what  had  befallen  his  master.  In  the  morning, 
the  didw  not  having  returned  to  the  palace,  his  serrants  began 
la  be  alarmed :  and  one  of  them  informed  the  ponttlT  of  the 
evedng  excursion  of  Ms  sons,  and  that  the  duke  had  not  jret 
Bade  hi*  appcanmce.  This  gave  the  pope  no  small  anxiefy ; 
bat  he  eosyecturcd  that  the  duke  had  Men  attracted  bjr  some 
coortesao  to  pass  the  night  with  her,  and,  not  chooeing  to  quit 
the  hooae  in  open  day,  had  waited  till  the  following  evemng 
to  reCnm  home.  When,  however,  the  evening  arnved,  and 
be  fiBond  himself  disappointed  in  his  expectations,  he  became 
detfAj  aMicted,  and  began  to  make  inquiries  from  dlflbrent 
penoDS,  wfaoni  he  wdered  to  attend  him  for  that  purpose. 
A^ntftt  these  was  a  man  named  Giorgio  Schiavonl,  who, 
haTiof  dfacharged  some  timber  from  a  bark  in  the  river,  had 
ronaaed  on  board  the  vessel  to*  watch  it ;  axKi  being  in- 
trnvgated  whether  be  had  seen  any  one  tiirown  into  the 
ifvcr  OB  Che  night  preceding,  he  replied,  that  he  saw  two 
OMO  on  foot,  wlw  eame  down  the  street,  and  looked  diligently 
about,  to  ohserve  whether  any  person  was  passing.  That 
SBdfif  no  one,  they  returned,  and  a  short  time  afterwards  two 
ethen  came,  and  looked  around  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
iornier :  no  person  rtUl  appearing,  they  gave  a  sign  to  their 
oompmioas,  when  a  man  came,  mounted  on  a  white  horse, 
havfag  bchfaid  him  a  dead  body,  the  head  and  arms  of  which 
hung  on  one  side,  and  the  feet  on  the  other  side  of  the  horse ; 
the  two  penoos  on  foot  aupporting  the  body,  to  prevent  its 
falhflg.  They  thus  proceeded  towards  that  part,  where  the 
fikh  of  the  city  is  usually  discharged  into  the  river,  and 
torning  the  horse,  with  his  tali  towards  the  water,  the  two 
I  took  the  dead  body  by  the  arms  and  feet,  and  with  all 


But  if  in  sooth  a  star  its  boeom  bore. 
Such  is  the  badge  that  knighthood  ever  wore. 
And  such  'tis  known  Sir  Ezxelln  had  worn 
Upon  the  night  that  led  to  such  a  mom. 
If  thus  he  perlsh'd.  Heaven  receive  his  soul  1 
His  undiscover'd  limbs  to  ocean  roll ; 
And  charity  upon  the  hope  would  dwell 
It  was  not  Lara's  hand  by  which  he  felL 

XXV. 

And  Kaled — Lara — Ezselin,  are  gone. 

Alike  without  their  monumental  stone  I 

The  first,  all  eiforts  vainly  strove  to  wean 

From  lingering  where  her  chieftain's  blood  had  been; 

Grief  had  so  tamed  a  spirit  once  too  proud. 

Her  tears  were  few,  her  wailing  never  loud ; 

But  ftirious  would  you  tear  her  from  the  spot 

Where  yet  she  scarce  believed  that  he  was  not, 

Her  eye  shot  forth  with  all  the  living  fire 

That  haunts  the  tigress  in  her  whelpless  ire; 

But  left  to  waste  her  weary  moments  there. 

She  talk'd  all  idly  unto  sh^MS  of  air. 

Such  as  the  busy  brain  of  Sorrow  paints. 

And  wooe  to  listen  to  her  fond  complaints : 

And  she  would  sit  beneath  the  very  tree 

Where  lay  his  drooping  head  upon  her  knee ; 

And  in  that  posture  where  she  saw  him  fall. 

His  words,  his  looks,  his  dying  grasp  recall ; 

And  she  had  shorn,  but  saved  her  raven  hair. 

And  oft  would  snatch  it  from  her  bosom  there. 

And  fold,  and  press  it  gently  to  the  ground. 

As  if  she  stanch'd  anew  some  phantom's  wound. 

HeAelf  would  question,  and  for  him  reply ; 

Then  rising,  start,  and  beckon  him  to  fly 

From  some  imagined  spectre  in  pursuit ; 

Then  seat  her  down  upon  some  linden's  root. 

And  hide  her  visage  with  her  meagre  hand, 

Or  trace  strange  characters  along  the  sand — 

This  could  not  last — she  lies  by  him  she  loved ; 

Her  tale  untold— her  truth  too  dearly  proved.  > 

their  strength  flung  it  into  the  river.  The  person  on  horse- 
back then  asked  if  they  had  thrown  it  in ;  to  which  they 
replied  S^nor,  ti  (yes,  Sir).  He  then  looked  towards  the 
river,  and  seeing  a  mantle  UMting  on  the  stream,  he  inquired 
what  it  was  that  appeared  black,  to  which  they  answered,  it 
was  a  mantle ;  and  one  of  them  threw  stones  upon  it,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  it  sunk.  The  attendants  of  the  pontiff 
then  inquired  firom  Giorgio,  why  he  had  not  revealed  this  to 
the  governor  of  the  city :  to  which  he  replied,  that  he  had 
seen  in  his  time  a  hundred  dead  bodies  thrown  Into  the  river 
at  the  same  place,  without  anyinquinr  being  made  respecting 
them ;  and  that  he  had  not,  therefore,  considered  it  as  a 
matter  of  any  importance.  The  fishermen  and  seamen  were 
then  collected,  and  ordered  to  search  the  river,  where,  on  the 
following  evening,  they  found  the  body  of  the  duke,  with  hit 
habit  entire,  and  thirty  ducats  in  his  purse.  He  was  pierced 
with  nine  wounds,  one  of  which  was  in  his  throat,  the  others 
in  his  head,  body,  and  limbs.  No  sooner  was  the  pontiff  in- 
formed of  the  death  of  his  son,  and  that  he  had  been  thrown, 
like  filth,  Into  the  river,  than,  giving  way  to  his  grief,  he  shut 
himself  up  in  a  chamber,  and  wept  bitterly.  The  Cardinal  of 
Segovia,  and  other  attendants  on  the  pope,  went  to  the  door, 
and  after  many  hours  spent  in  persuasions  and  exhortations, 
prevailed  upon  him  to  admit  them.  From  the  evening  of 
Wednesday  tiU  the  following  Saturday  the  pope  took  no 
food ;  nor  did  he  sle«>  firom  Thursdav  morning  till  the  same 
hour  on  the  ensuing  oay.  At  length,  however,  giving  way  to 
the  entreaties  of  his  attendants,  he  began  to  restrain  his 
sorrow,  and  to  consider  the  injury  which  his  own  health  might 
sustain,  by  the  ftirther  Indulgence  of  his  grief.**— AwcoeV 
Leo  the  Tewtht  voL  I.  p  266. 

>  rLara,  though  it  has  many  good  passages,  is  a  ftirther 
proof  of  the  melancholy  fact,  whicn  is  true  of  all  sequels,  from 
the  contlnnation  of  the  JEneid,  by  one  of  the  famous  Italian 

KRts  of  the  middle  ages,  down  to  **  Polly,  a  sequel  to  the 
ggar's  Opera,**  that  **  more  last  words  '^  may  generally  be 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

•<  The  grand  army  of  the  Turks  (in  1715),  under  the 
Prime  YUier,  to  open  to  themselves  a  way  into  the 
heart  of  the  Morea,  and  to  form  the  siege  of  Napoli 
di  Bomania,  the  most  considerable  place  in  all  that 
country  9,  thought  it  best  in  the  first  place  to  attack 
Corinth,  upon  which  they  made  seyeral  storms.  The 
garrison  being  weakened,  and  the  governor  seeing  it 
was  impossible  to  hold  out  against  so  mighty  a  force, 
thought  it  fit  to  beat  a  parley :  but  while  they  were 
treating  abont  the  articles,  one  of  the  magazines  in 
the  Turkish  camp,  wherein  they  had  six  hundred 
barrels  of  powder,  blew  up  by  accident,  whereby  six 
or  seven  hundred  men  were  killed ;  which  so  enraged 
the  Infidels,  that  they  would  not  grant  any  capitula- 

mred,  without  any  great  detriment  to  the  world.  —  Bisbop 
Hkbbb. 

Lara  luf  lome  charms  which  the  Conatr  has  not  It  is 
more  domestic ;  It  calls  forth  more  sympathies  with  polished 
sodety ;  it  is  more  intellectual,  but  much  less  passionate,  leu 
vigorous,  and  less  brilliant ;  it  Is  sometimes  eren  languid,— 
at  any  rate,  It  Is  more  dURise.  —  Sib  B.  Bbydobs. 

Lara,  obriously  the  sequel  of  **  The  Corsair,"  maintains  In 
general  the  same  tone  of  deep  interest  and  lofty  feeling ;  — 
though  the  disappearance  of  Medora  from  the  scene  deprives 
it  of  the  enchanting  sweetness  by  which  its  terrors  are  there 
redeemed,  and  makes  the  hero,  on  the  whole^  less  camtiTating. 
The  character  of  Lara,  too,  is  rather  too  elaborately  finished  *, 
and  his  nocturnal  encounter  with  the  apparition  is  worked  up 
too  ostentatiously.  There  is  infinite  beauty  in  the  sketch  of 
the  dark  Page,  and  in  many  of  the  moral  or  general  reflec. 
tions  which  are  interspersed  with  the  narratlTe.— JBrrBiv.] 

>  [The  **  Siege  of  Corinth,*'  which  appears,  by  the  original 
MS.,  to  hare  been  begun  in  July,  1816,  made  its  appearance 
In  January,  1816.  Mr.  Murray  having  enclosed  Lottl  Byron  a 
thousand  gi^neas  for  the  copyright  of  this  poem  and  of  **  Pa. 
rlsina,"  he  replied,—"  Your  offer  is  liberal  In  the  extreme, 
and  much  more  than  the  two  poems  can  possibly  be  worth ; 
but  I  cannot  accept  it,  nor  will  not  You  are  most  welcome 
to  them  as  additions  to  the  collected  volumes ;  but  I  cannot 
consent  to  their  separate  publication.  I  do  not  like  to  rick 
any  fame  (whether  merited  or  not)  which  I  have  been  favoured 
with  upon  compositions  which  I  do  not  feel  to  be  at  all  equal 
to  my  own  notions  of  what  they  should  be ;  though  they  may 
do  very  well  as  things  without  pretension,  to  add  to  the  pub- 
lication with  the  lighter  pieces.  1  have  enclosed  your  draft 
torn,  for  fear  of  accidents  ny  the  way  —  I  wish  you  would  not 
throw  temptation  in  mine.  It  is  not  from  a  disdain  of  the 
universal  iool,  nor  from  a  present  superfluity  of  his  treasures, 
I  can  assure  you,  that  I  refuse  to  worship  him ;  but  what  is 
right  is  right,  and  must  not  yield  to  circumstances.  I  am  very 
glad  that  tiie  kandwrUing  was  a  fevourable  omen  of  the  morale 
of  the  piece ;  but  you  must  not  trust  to  that,  for  my  cop3ist 
would  write  out  any  thing  I  desired,  in  all  the  ignorance 
of  innocence  — I  hope,  however.  In  this  instance,  with  no 
great  peril  to  eitlier."  The  copyist  was  Lady  Byron.  Lord 
Byron  gave  Mr.  Gilford  aurte^^aneke  to  strike  out  or  alter 
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*£**  What  do  the  Reviewers  mean  by 'elaborate?'  Lara 
I  wrote  while  undressing,  after  coming  home  from  balls  and 
masquerades,  in  the  year  of  revelry,  1814.'*-.  J|rro«  letters, 


tion,  but  stormed  the  place  with  so  much  fUiy,  that 
they  took  it,  and  put  most  of  the  garrison,  with  Sig- 
nlor  Minotti,  the  governor,  to  the  sword.  The  rest, 
with  Antonio  Bembo,  proveditor  extraordinary,  were 
made  prisoners  of  war.*' — Hiiiory  of  the  2Vib, 
▼oL  liL  p.  151. 


d^  S^itqt  ot  <Sot:iiiQ«* 


^4*  '  *.*  ^^ ^f"^ 

Ih  the  year  since  Je8ua4yad  fbr  men,^ 
Eighteen  hundred  years  and  ten, 

any  thing  at  his  pleasure  in  this  poem,  as  it  was  passing 
through  the  press ;  and  the  reader  will  be  amused  with  the 
vonVe  tectiona  which  had  their  origin  in  this  estraordinBry 
confidence.  Mr.  Gifford  drew  his  pen,  it  will  be  seeo,  through 
at  least  one  of  the  most  adndred  passages.] 

*  Napoli  di  Romania  Is  not  now  the  most  coBsMrahle  place 
in  the  Morea,  but  Tripolitxa,  where  the  Facha  reaides.  an4 
maintains  his  government  Napoli  is  near  Argos.  I  visited 
all  three  in  1810-11 ;  and,  in  the  course  of  Joomeying  throng 
the  country  from  my  first  arrival  in  1809,  I  crossed  the  Isthmus 
eight  times  in  my  way  from  Attica  to  the  Mores,  orer  tb« 
mountains,  or  in  the  other  direction,  when  passing  from  the 
Gulf  of  Athens  to  that  of  Lepanta  Both  the  routes  are  pic> 
turesque  and  beautlAil,  thougn  very  different :  that  by  sea  has 
more  sameness ;  but  the  voyage  being  always  wlthla  sighi  oC 
land,  and  often  very  near  It,  presents  maxiy  attractive  views  of 
the  isUnds  Salamis,  JEgina,  Poro,  ftc  and  the  coast  of  the 
Continent 

>  C*  With  regard  to  the  observations  on  cardessaess,  ftc..** 
wrote  Lord  Byron  to  a  friend,  **  I  think,  with  all  humility, 
that  the  gentle  reader  has  considered  a  rather  ynoommoo,  and 
decidedly  irregular,  versification  for  haste  and  negUgeoce. 
The  measure  is  not  that  of  any  of  the  other  poems,  which  (1 
believe)  were  allowed  to  be  tolerably  correct  according  to 
Byshe  and  the  fingers^ or  ears — by  which  baids  write,  and 
rraders  reckon.  Grrat  part  of  the  '  Siege  *  is  In  (I  think) 
what  the  learned  call  anapcsts,  (though  1  am  not  sure,  being 
heinously  forgetful  of  my  metres  and  my  Gradus,)  and  nuiny 
of  the  lines  intentionally  longer  or  shorter  than  its  rhyming 
companion ;  and  the  rhyme  also  occurring  at  greater  or  IikS 
Intervals  of  caprice  or  convenience.  I  mean  not  to  say  that 
this  is  right  or  good,  but  merely  that  i  could  have  bera 
smoother,  had  it  appeared  to  me  of  advantage ;  and  that  I  was 
not  otherwise  without  being  aware  of  the  deviation,  though 
I  now  feel  sorry  for  it  as  I  would  undoubtedly  rather  please 
than  not.  My  wish  has  been  to  try  at  something  dimrrot 
from  my  former  eflbrts ;  as  I  endeavoured  to  make  tnem  dUfier 
trxmi  each  other.  The  versification  of  the  *  Corsair '  Is  not 
that  of '  Lara ; '  nor  the  •  Giaour '  that  of  the  *  Bride :  *  *  Childa 
Harold  *  is,  agisin,  varied  fnm  these ;  and  I  strove  to  rary  the 
last  somewhat  from  atl  of  the  others.  Excuse  all  tliis  noosens« 
and  egotism.  The  fact  is,  that  I  am  rather  tryina  to  think  on 
the  sulitiect  of  this  note,  than  really  thinking  on  tt.**— JShnms 
Letter*,  Feb.  181  &3 

*  [On  Christmas-day,  1815,  Lord  Byroo,  eodostav  this 
fragment  to  Mr.  Murray,  savs,<i— **J  send  some  Itnca,  written 
some  time  ago,  and  intended  as  an  opening  Co  the  *  Kegc  of 


■<^ 


We  were  a  galUmt  company, 

Bkligg  o'er  land,  and  sailing  o*er  sea. 

(Hk !  baft  we  went  merfily  I 

We  ibnied  the  river,  and  domb  the  high  hill, 

Ne?tr  oar  steeds  for  a  day  stood  still ; 

Whether  we  lay  in  the  caye  or  the  shed. 

Our  deep  fell  soft  on  the  hardest  bed ; 

Whether  we  coach*d  in  our  rough  capote,  * 

On  the  Toogher  plank  of  our  gliding  boat, 

Or  8tretch*d  on  the  beach,  or  our  saddles  spread 

As  a  pillow  beneath  the  resting  head, 

FRsh  we  woke  upon  the  morrow : 

All  oar  thoughts  and  words  had  scope. 

We  had  health,  and  we  had  hope, 
Tofl  and  travel,  but  no  sorrow. 
We  were  of  all  tongues  and  creeds ;  — 
Some  were  those  who  counted  beads. 
Some  of  moaque,  and  some  of  church. 

And  some,  or  I  mis-uy,  of  neither ; 
Tet  through  the  wide  world  might  ye  search, 

Nor  And  a  motlier  crew  nor  blither. 

But  some  are  dead,  and  some  are  gone. 
And  some  are  scattered  and  alone. 
And  some  are  rebels  on  the  hills^ 

Tliat  look  along  Epirus*  valleys, 

Where  freedom  stiU  at  moments  rallies. 
And  pays  in  blood  oppreasion's  ills ; 

And  some  are  in  a  fkr  countree. 
And  some  all  restletsly  at  home ; 

Bat  never  more,  oh  I  never,  we 
Shan  meet  to  revd  and  to  roam. 

But  tiioee  haidy  days  flew  cheerily. 

And  when  they  now  fidl  drearily, 

Ify  thoughts,  like  swallows,  skim  the  main, 

And  bear  my  spirit  back  again 

ii 

I  CbriBlh.*  I  had  forgotten  them,  and  am  not  sure  that  thev  had 
I  ael  better  be  left  out  now  ;_on  that,  70U  and  your  synod  can 
'  dcterolne.'*— **  They  are  written,"  sajrs  Moore,  **in  the 
loosest  farm  of  that  rambling  style  of  metreu  which  his  admi. 
ntioB  of  Mr.  Coleridge's  'Chrfstabel  *  led  him.  at  this  time, 
to  adopt.'*  tt  will  be  seen,  hereafter,  that  the  poet  had  never 
nad  -  Christabel  "at  the  time  when  he  wrote  these  lines;  — 
kc  had.  however,  the  •*  Lay  of  the  I^t  MinstreL"  With  re. 
tud  Co  the  character  of  the  species  of  rersiflcatlon  at  this 
tisM  ■>  aDoch  in  Jkronr,  it  may  be  obserred,  that  feeble  imi- 
tadona  have  itaice  then  vnlgaxlsed  It  a  good  deal  to  the  general 
esr;  but  that,  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Coleridge,  Sir  Walter 
Seoct,  asid  Lord  Byron  himself,  it  has  often  been  employed 
wtth  the  most  liappy  eflhct.  lU  irregularity,  when  moulded 
BBder  the  giddanoe  of  a  delicate  taste,  is  more  to  the  ere  than 
to  the  ear,  and  In  £sct  not  greater  than  was  admitted  in  some 
of  the  aaoft  debdous  of  tm  lyrical  measures  of  the  andent 
Gtedks.] 

■  rin  one  of  his  sea  excnrsions.  Lord  Byron  was  nearly  lost 
in  a  Turldsh  ship  of  war,  owing  to  the  Ignorance  of  the  captain 
nd  crew.  -  Fletcher,"  he  says,  *•  yelled ;  the  Greeks  called 
<m  aj]  the  saints ;  the  Mussubnans  on  Alia ;  while  the  captain 
bont  tats  tears,  and  ran  below  deck.  I  did  what  I  coold  to 
ooseole  Fletcher ;  but  finding  him  incorrigible,  I  wrapped 
tajvlf  op  in  my  Albanian  capote,  and  lay  down  to  wait  the 
worst.**  Tills  striking  instance  of  the  poet's  coolness  and 
nooTMa  Is  thns  confirmed  by  Mr.  Hobbouse:— "Finding 
th4C,lrasD  Ids  lameness,  he  was  unable  to  be  of  any  service  in 
tim  exertioiis  which  our  Tery  serious  danger  called  for,  after 
a  laiqlh  or  two  at  the  panic  of  his  valet,  he  not  only  wrapped 
htaaself  ap  aod  lay  down,  in  the  manner  he  has  described,  bat 
wfacB  oar  dlflkulnes  were  terminated  was  found  fast  asleep."] 

laat  tidlnga  recently  heard  of  Dervish  (one  of  the 
who  followed  me)  state  him  to  be  in  revolt  upon  the 
at  Che  head  of  some  of  the  bands  common  in  that 
in  timea  of  trouUe. 

'ClatheorigfaialMS.^ 

^  A  nArrel  from  her  Moslem  bonds."! 


Over  the  earth,  and  through  the  air, 

A  wild  bird  and  a  wanderer. 

'Tis  this  that  ever  wakes  my  strain. 

And  oft,  too  oft,  implores  again 

The  few  who  may  endure  my  lay. 

To  follow  me  so  fiur  away. 

Stranger — wilt  thou  follow  now. 

And  sit  with  me  on  Acro-Corinth's  brow  ? 
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Many  a  vaniah*d  year  and  age. 

And  tempest's  breath,  and  battle's  rage. 

Have  swept  o'er  Corinth ;  yet  she  stands, 

A  fortress  form'd  to  Freedom's  hands,  s 

The  whirlwind's  wrath,  the  earthquake's  shock. 

Have  left  untoach'd  her  hoary  rock. 

The  keystone  of  a  hmd,  which  still, 

Though  fidl'n,  looks  proudly  on  that  hill. 

The  landmark  to  the  double  tide 

That  purpling  roUs  on  either  side. 

As  if  their  waters  chafed  to  meet, 

Tet  pause  and  crouch  beneath  her  feet. 

But  could  the  blood  before  her  shed 

Since  first  Timoleon's  brother  bled,  * 

Or  baflled  Persia's  despot  fled. 

Arise  firom  out  the  earth  which  drank 

The  stream  of  slaughter  as  it  sank. 

That  sanguine  ocean  would  o'erflow 

Her  Isthmus  idly  spread  below : 

Or  could  the  bones  of  all  the  slain. 

Who  perish'd  there,  be  piled  agam, 

That  rival  pyramid  would  rise 

More  mountain-like,  through  those  clear  skies. 

Than  yon  tower-capp'd  Acropolis, 

Which  seems  the  very  clouds  to  kiss.  & 

*  [Timdeon,  who  had  saved  the  life  of  his  brother  Timo- 
phanes  in  battle,  afterwards  killed  him  for  aiming  at  the 
supreme  power  in  Corinth,  preferring  his  duty  to  hii  country 
to  all  the  obligations  of  blood.  Dr.  Warton  says,  that  Pope 
once  intended  to  write  an  epic  poem  on  the  story,  and  that 
Dr.  Akenside  liad  the  same  design.] 

*  [The  Giaour,  the  Bride  of  Abydos,  the  Corsair,  Lara,  the 
Si^e  of  Corinth,  followed  each  other  with  a  celerity,  which 
was  only  rivalled  by  their  success ;  and  if  at  times  the  author 
seemed  to  pause  in  his  poetic  career,  with  the  threat  of  for- 
bearing ftirther  adventure  for  a  time,  the  public  easterly 
pardoned  the  breach  of  a  promise  by  keeping  which  they  must 
nave  been  sufferers.  Exquisitely  beautiful  in  themselves, 
these  tales  received  a  new  charm  from  the  romantic  climes 
into  which  they  introduced  us,  and  from  the  oriental  costume 
so  strlctlv  preserved  and  so  picturesquely  exhibited.  Greece, 
the  cradle  of  the  poetry  with  which  our  earliest  studies  are 
(kmiliar,  was  presented  to  us  among  her  ruins  and  her  sorrows. 
Her  delightful  scenery,  once  dedicated  to  those  deities  who, 
though  dethroned  from  their  own  Olympus,  still  preservea  poe- 
tical empire,  was  spread  before  us  in  Lord  Byron's  poetry,  varied 
bv  all  the  moral  en^t  derived  from  what  Greece  is  and  what 
she  has  been,  while  it  was  doubled  by  comparisons,  perpetuiilly 
exdted,  between  the  philosophers  and  heroes  who  iorroeriy 
inhabited  that  romannc  country,  and  their  descendants,  who 
either  stoop  to  their  Scythian  conquerors,  or  maintain,  among 
the  recesses  of  their  classical  mountains,  an  independence  as 
wild  and  savage  as  it  is  precarious.  The  oriental  manners 
also  and  diction,  so  peculiar  in  their  picturesque  effect  that 
they  can  cast  a  charm  even  over  the  absurdities  of  an  eastern 
tale,  had  here  the  more  honourable  occupation  of  decorating 
that  which  in  itself  was  beautiful,  and  enhancing  by  novelty 
what  would  have  been  captivating  without  its  aid.  The 
powerfrd  impression  produced  by  this  peculiar  species  of 
poetry  confirmed  us  in  a  principle,  which,  tnotgb  it  will  hardly 
be  challenged  when  stated  as  an  axiom,  is  very  rarelv  com. 
plied  with  in  practio&  It  is,  that  every  author  shouul,  like 
Lord  Byron,  form  to  himself  wid  communicate  to  the  reader, 
a  preciae,  defined,  and  disttoct  view  of  the  landscape,  senti- 
ment, or  action  which  he  intends  to  describe  to  the  reader.  — 
Sia  Waltkr  Scott.] 
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n. 

On  dun  CiUueron's  ridge  appears 
The  gleam  of  twice  ten  thousand  spean ; 
And  downward  to  the  Isthmian  plain. 
From  shore  to  ahore  of  citherniain. 
The  tent  is  pitch'd,  the  crescent  shines 
Along  the.  Moslem's  leaguering  lines ; 
And  the  dusk  Spahi's  hands  ^  advance 
Beneath  each  bearded  pacha's  glance ; 
And  fiir  and  wide  as  eye  can  reach 
The  turban'd  cohorts  throng  the  beach ; 
And  there  the  Arab's  camel  kneels, 
And  there  his  steed  the  Tartar  wheels ; 
The  Turcoman  hath  left  his  herd,* 
The  sabre  round  liis  loins  to  gird ; 
And  there  the  volleying  thunders  pour. 
Tin  waves  grow  smoother  to  the  roar. 
The  trench  is  dug,  ttie  cannon's  breath 
Wings  the  fkr  hissing  globe  of  death ; 
Fast  whirl  the  fragments  from  the  wall, 
Which  crumbles  with  the  ponderous  ball ; 
And  from  that  wall  the  foe  replies, 
0*er  dusty  plain  and  smoky  skies. 
With  fires  that  answer  fast  and  well 
The  summons  of  the  Infidel. 

m. 

But  near  and  nearest  to  the  wall 
Of  those  who  wish  and  work  its  fiiU, 
With  deeper  skill  in  war's  black  art. 
Than  Othman's  sons,  and  high  of  heart 
As  any  chief  that  ever  stood 
Triumphant  in  the  fields  of  blood ; 
From  post  to  post,  and  deed  to  deed, 
Fast  spurring  on  his  reeking  steed. 
Where  sallying  ranks  the  trench  assail. 
And  make  the  foremost  Moslem  quail ; 
Or  where  the  battery,  guarded  wdl. 
Remains  as  yet  impregnable. 
Alighting  cheerly  to  inspire 
The  soldier  slackening  in  his  fire ; 
The  first  and  freshest  of  the  host 
Which  Stamboul's  sultan  there  can  botat. 
To  guide  the  follower  o'er  the  field. 
To  point  the  tube,  the  lance  to  wield. 
Or  whirl  around  the  bickering  blade ;  -— 
Was  Alp,  the  Adrian  renegade  I 

IV. 
From  Tenice— once  a  race  of  worth 
His  gentle  sires  —  he  drew  his  birth ; 
But  late  an  exile  from  her  shore. 
Against  his  countrymen  he  bore 
The  arms  they  taught  to  bear ;  and  now 
The  turban  girt  his  shaven  brow. 
Through  many  a  change  had  Corinth  paas'd 
With  Greece  to  Venice'  rule  at  last ; 
And  here,  before  her  walls,  with  those 
To  Greece  and  Venice  equal  foes, 

1  [Tttrkiih  holders  of  miliUry  fieft,  which  oblige  them  to 
Join  the  armj,  mounted  at  their  own  expenie.] 

*  The  life  of  the  Turoomans  is  wandering  and  paftriaichal : 
they  dwell  hi  tent*. 

*  All  Coumoorgi,  the  faTourlte  of  three  tultani,  and  Grand 
Visler  to  Achmet  III.,  after  recovering  Pelopooneiut  from 
the  Venetiani  in  one  campaign,  was  mortally  wounded  in  the 
next,  a^dnit  the  Germans,  at  the  battle  of  Teterwaradin  (in 
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He  stood  a  foe,  with  all  the  aeal 
Which  young  and  fiery  converts  feel. 
Within  whose  heated  bosom  throngs  * 

The  memory  of  a  thousand  wrongs. 
To  him  had  Venice  ceased  to  he 
Her  ancient  civic  boast — **  the  Free ; " 
And  in  the  palace  of  St  Mark 
Unnamed  accusers  in  the  dark 
Within  the  "  Lion's  mouth"  had  placed 
A  charge  against  him  uneffisced . 
He  fied  in  time,  and  saved  his  life. 
To  waste  his  fixture  years  in  strife. 
That  taught  his  land  how  great  her  loss 
In  him  who  triumph'd  o'er  the  Cross, 
'Gainst  which  he  rear'd  the  Crescent  high. 
And  battled  to  avenge  or  dib. 

V. 
Coumourgis — he  whose  closing  scene 
Adom'd  the  triumph  of  Eugene, 
When  on  Carlowita'  bloody  plain. 
The  last  and  mightiest  of  the  sUin, 
He  sank,  regretting  not  to  die. 
But  cursed  the  Christian's  victory — 
Coumourgi — can  his  glory  cease, 
That  latest  conqueror  of  Greece, 
Till  Christian  hands  to  Greece  restore 
The  f^ieedom  Venice  gave  of  yore  ? 
A  hundred  years  have  roll'd  away 
Since  he  reflx'd  the  Moslem's  sway. 
And  now  he  led  the  Mussulman, 
And  gave  the  guidance  of  the  van 
To  Alp,  who  well  repaid  the  trust 
By  cities  levell'd  with  the  dust ; 
And  proved,  by  many  a  deed  of  death. 
How  firm  his  heart  in  novel  faith. 

VL  . 
The  walls  grew  weak ;  and  fast  and  hot 
Against  them  pour*d  the  ceaseless  shot. 
With  unabating  Airy  sent 
From  battery  to  battlement ; 
And  thunder-like  the  pealing  din 
Rose  from  each  heated  culverin : 
And  here  and  there  some  crackling  dome 
Was  fired  before  the  exploding  bomb : 
And  as  the  fabric  sank  beneath 
The  sl)atteiing  shell's  volcanic  breath. 
In  red  and  wreathing  columns  fiash'd 
The  flame,  as  loud  Uie  ruin  crash'd, 
-  Or  into  countless  meteors  driven, 
Its  earth-stars  melted  into  heaven ; 
Whose  clouds  that  day  grew  doubly  duOy 
Impervious  to  the  hidden  sun, 
With  volumed  smoke  that  slowly  grew 
To  one  wide  sky  of  sulphurous  hue. 

vn. 

But  not  for  vengeance,  long  delay'd. 

Alone,  did  Alp,  the  renegade,  * 

the  plain  of  Carlowits),  In  Hungary,  endeavoaring  to  nHy  his 
guards.  He  died  of  his  wounds  next  day.  His  last  order  »as 
the  decapitation  of  General  Breuner,  and  aorae  other  Gainaa 
prisoners ;  and  his  last  words,  *"  Oh  that  I  could  thus  aerre  aU 
the  Christian  dogs !  *'  a  speech  and  act  not  unlike  one  of  Ca- 
ligula. He  was  a  voung  man  of  great  ambition  and  oabooDded 
presumption :  on  being  told  that  Prince  Eugene,  then  oppo«e4 
to  him,  *•  was  a  great  general,"  he  said,  **  1  ihaU  beoo^  a 
greater,  and  at  his  expense." 
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The  Moslem  warriors  sternly  teach 
Hb  skill  to  pierce  the  promised  breach : 
Within  these  waUs  a  maid  was  pent 
His  hope  would  win,  without  consent 
Of  that  inexorable  sire. 
Whose  heart  reAued  him  in  its  ire. 
When  Alp,  beneath  his  Christian  name, 
Her  Tiisin  hand  aapired  to  daim. 
In  happier  mood,  and  earlier  time. 
While  iinlmpeach*d  tor  traitorous  crime, 
Oaycft  In  gondola  or  hall. 
He  giitter*d  through  the  Carnival; 
And  tmed  the  softest  serenade 
That  e*er  on  Adria*B  waters  play'd 
At  midnight  to  Italian  maid.  ^ 

vm. 

And  many  deem'd  her  heart  was  won ; 
For  sought  by  numbers,  given  to  none, 
Had  young  ftancesca*s  hand  remain'd 
StQl  by  the  church*s  bonds  unchain*d : 
And  when  the  Adriatic  bore 
landotto  to  the  Paynim  shore, 
Hier  wonted  smiles  were  seen  to  fidl. 
And  penilve  waz*d  the  maid  and  pale ; 
More  constant  at  confessional. 
More  rare  at  masque  and  festival ; 
Or  seen  at  such,  with  downcast  eyes, 
Whidi  oooquer'd  hearts  they  ceased  to  prise 
With  listien  look  she  seems  to  gase ; 
With  humbler  care  her  form  arrays ; 
Her  voice  leas  lively  in  the  song ; 
Her  step,  though  light,  less  fleet  among 
The  pain,  on  whom  the  Morning's  glance 
Breaks,  yet  unsated  with  the  dance. 

DC. 
Scant  Vy  the  state  to  guard  the  land, 
(Which,  vrrested  from  the  Moslem's  hand. 
While  SoMeaU  tamed  his  pride 
Bf  BQda*s  wall  and  Danube's  side. 
The  chleft  ol  Yenice  wrung  away 
Tram  Futra  to  Eubcea's  bay,) 
Minotti  held  in  Corinth's  towers 
The  Doge*8  delegated  powers. 
While  yet  the  pitying  eye  of  Peace 
Smiled  o'er  her  long  forgotten  Greece : 
And  ere  that  Ikithless  truce  was  broke 
Which  tneA  her  flrom  the  unchristian  yoke. 
With  him  his  gentle  daughter  came ; 
Hot  there,  since  Menelaus'  dame 
Forsook  her  lord  and  land,  to  prove 
What  woes  await  on  lawless  love, 
Had  fklrer  form  adom'd  the  shore 
Than  she,  the  matchless  stranger,  bore« 


The  wall  is  rent,  the  ruins  yawn ; 
And*  with  ti>>morrow*s  earliest  dawn. 
O'er  the  disjointed  mass  shall  vault 
The  foremost  of  the  fierce  assault 
The  bands  are  rank'd ;  the  chosen  van 
Of  Tartar  and  of  Mussulman, 

1  [«•  b  nidnigbfc  coartahip  to  Italian  nuid.**— MSJ 

s  C"  And  make  •  mclancboly  moan, 

Toanortal  roloe  uid  ear  unknown.**  — MS. 3 


The  fidl  of  hope,  misnamed  '*  forlorn," 
Who  hold  the  thought  of  death  in  scorn. 
And  win  their  way  with  fidchion's  force. 
Or  pave  the  path  with  many  a  corse. 
O'er  which  the  fbHowlng  brave  may  rise. 
Their  stepping-stone — the  last  who  dies  1 


'T  is  midnight :  on  the  mountains  brown 

The  cold,  round  moon  shines  deeply  down ; 

Blue  roll  the  waters,  blue  the  sky 

Spreads  like  an  ocean  hung  on  high. 

Bespangled  with  those  isles  of  light. 

So  wildly,  spiritually  bright ; 

Who  ever  gased  upon  them  shining 

And  tum'd  to  earfli  without  repining. 

Nor  wish'd  for  vrings  to  flee  away. 

And  mix  with  their  eternal  ray  ? 

The  waves  on  either  shore  lay  there 

Calm,  clear,  and  aiure  as  the  air ; 

And  scarce  their  fbam  the  pebbles  shook, 

But  murmur'd  meekly  as  the  brook. 

The  winds  were  pillow'd  on  the  waves ; 

The  banners  droop'd  along  their  staves, 

And,  as  they  fell  around  them  furling. 

Above  them  shone  the  crescent  curling; 

And  that  deep  silence  was  unbroke^ 

Save  where  the  watch  his  signal  spoke. 

Save  where  the  steed  neigh'd  oft  and  shrill, 

And  echo  answer'd  firom  the  hill. 

And  the  wide  hum  of  that  wild  host 

Rustled  like  leaves  fhnn  coast  to  coast. 

As  rose  the  Muezxin's  voice  in  air 

In  midnight  call  to  wonted  prayer ; 

It  rose,  that  chanted  mournful  strain. 

Like  some  lone  spirit's  o'er  the  plain : 

'Twas  musical,  but  sadly  sweet. 

Such  as  when  winds  and  harp-strings  meet. 

And  take  a  long  unmeasured  tone. 

To  mortal  minstrelsy  unknown.  * 

It  seem'd  to  those  within  the  wall 

A  cry  prophetic  of  their  fkll : 

It  struck  even  the  besieger's  ear 

With  something  ominous  and  drear. 

An  undeflned  and  sudden  thrill. 

Which  makes  the  heart  a  moment  still, 

Then  beat  with  quicker  pulse,  ashamed 

Of  that  stnmge  sense  its  silence  fhuned ; 

Such  as  a  sudden  passing-bell 

Wakes,  though  but  for  a  stranger's  knelt ' 

xn. 

The  tent  of  Alp  was  on  the  shore; 

The  sound  was  hush'd,  the  prayer  was  o'er; 

The  watch  was  set,  the  night-round  made. 

All  mandates  issued  and  obey'd : 

'TJs  but  another  anxious  night. 

His  pains  the  morrow  may  requite 

With  all  revenge  and  love  can  pay. 

In  guerdon  for  their  long  delay. 

Few  hours  remain,  and  he  hath  need 

Of  rest,  to  nerve  for  many  a  deed 

Of  slaughter :  but  within  his  soul 

The  thoughts  like  troubled  waters  roll. 

3  [■*  Which  ringi  a  deep,  Intenial  knell, 
A  visionary  pasilog  bell.'*  —  MS.3 
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He  stood  alone  among  the  host ; 

Not  his  the  loud  ftnatlc  boast 

To  plant  the  crescent  o'er  the  cross. 

Or  risk  a  life  with  little  loss, 

Secure  in  paradise  to  be 

By  Houris  loved  immortally : 

Nor  his,  what  burning  patriots  feel, 

The  stem  exaltedneas  of  seal. 

Promise  of  blood,  untired  in  toil. 

When  battling  on  the  parent  soil. 

He  stood  alone — a  renegade 

Against  the  country  he  betray*d ; 

He  stood  alone  amidst  his  band. 

Without  a  trusted  heart  or  hand : 

They  follow*d  him,  for  he  was  brave. 

And  great  the  spoil  he  got  and  gave ; 

They  crouch'd  to  him,  for  he  had  skill 

To  warp  and  wield  the  vulgar  will : 

But  stm  his  ChrisUan  origin 

With  them  was  little  less  than  sin. 

They  envied  even  the  fidthless  fiune 

He  eam'd  beneath  a  Moslem  name ; 

Since  he,  their  mightiest  chief;  had  been 

In  youth  a  bitter  Naxarene. 

They  did  not  know  how  pride  can  stoop. 

When  baffled  feelings  withering  droop ; 

They  did  not  know  how  hate  can  bum 

In  hearts  once  changed  ftom  soft  to  stem ; 

Nor  all  the  fidse  and  fatal  zeal 

The  convert  of  revenge  can  feeL 

He  ruled  them — man  may  rule  the  worst. 

By  ever  daring  to  be  first : 

So  lions  o'er  the  jackal  sway ; 

The  jackal  points,  he  fells  the  prey,* 

Then  on  the  vulgar  yelling  press, 

To  gorge  the  relics  of  success. 

xm. 

His  head  grows  fever'd,  and  his  pulse 
The  quick  successive  throbs  convulse ; 
In  vain  fh)m  side  to  side  he  throws 
His  form,  in  courtship  of  repose ;  ^ 
Or  if  he  dozed,  a  sound,  a  start 
^    Awoke  him  with  a  sunken  heart 
The  turban  on  his  hot  brow  press'd. 
The  mail  weigh'd  lead-like  on  his  breast. 
Though  oft  and  long  beneath  its  weight 
Upon  his  eyes  had  slumber  sate. 
Without  or  couch  or  canopy. 
Except  a  rougher  field  and  sky 
Than  now  might  yield  a  warrior's  bed. 
Than  now  along  the  heaven  was  spread. 
He  could  not  rest,  he  could  not  stay 
Within  his  tent  to  wait  for  day. 
But  walk'd  him  forth  along  the  sand. 
Where  thousand  sleepers  strew'd  the  strand. 
What  pillow'd  them  ?  and  why  should  he 
More  wakeful  than  the  humblest  be  ? 
Since  more  their  peril,  worse  their  toil. 
And  yet  they  fearless  drram  of  spoil ; 
While  he  alone,  where  thousands  pass'd 
A  night  of  sleep,  perchance  their  last, 
In  sickly  vigil  wander'd  on. 
And  envied  all  he  gazed  upon. 

•  [•*  As  lions  o*n  the  jackal  awar 

Bt  springing  dauntleu  on  the  prey ; 

Tliey  follow  on,  and  jellinR  prcu 

To  gorge  the  fragment*  of  ■uccesa.**'  MS.] 
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XIV. 
He  felt  his  soul  become  more  light 
Beneath  the  freshness  of  the  night. 
Cool  was  the  silent  sky,  though  calm^ 
And  bathed  his  brow  with  airy  balm : 
Behind,  the  camp  —  before  him  lay. 
In  many  a  winding  creek  and  bay, 
Lepanto's  gulf;  and,  on  the  brow 
Of  Delphi's  hiU,  unshaken  snow. 
High  and  eternal,  such  as  shone 
Through  thousand  summers  brightly  gone. 
Along  the  gulf,  the  mount,  the  clime ; 
It  will  not  melt,  like  man,  to  time : 
Tyrant  and  slave  are  swept  away. 
Less  form'd  to  wear  before  the  ray ; 
But  that  white  veil,  the  lightest,  firailest. 
Which  on  the  mighty  mount  thou  hailest. 
While  tower  and  tree  are  tom  and  i«nt» 
Shines  o'er  its  craggy  battlement ; 
In  form  a  peak,  in  height  a  cloud. 
In  texture  like  a  hovering  shroud. 
Thus  high  by  parting  Freedom  spread^ 
As  from  her  fond  abode  she  fled. 
And  linger'd  on  the  spot,  where  long 
Her  prophet  spirit  spake  in  song. 
Oh  r  still  her  step  at  moments  falters 
O'er  wither'd  fields,  and  ruin'd  altars. 
And  fain  would  wake,  in  souls  too  broken. 
By  pointing  to  each  glorious  token ; 
But  vain  her  voice,  till  better  days 
Dawn  in  those  yet  remember'd  rays. 
Which  shone  upon  the  Persian  fiying. 
And  saw  the  Spartan  smile  in  dying. 

XV. 

Not  mindless  of  these  mighty  times 

Was  Alp,  despite  his  flight  and  crimes ; 

And  through  this  night,  as  on  he  wandered. 

And  o'er  the  past  and  present  ponder'd. 

And  thought  upon  the  glorious  dead 

Who  there  in  better  cause  had  bl^, 

He  felt  how  faint  and  feebly  dim 

The  fame  that  could  accrue  to  him. 

Who  cheer'd  the  band,  and  waved  the  fword, 

A  traitor  in  a  turban'd  horde ; 

And  led  them  to  the  lawless  siege. 

Whose  best  success  were  sacrilege. 

Not  so  had  those  his  fancy  numbcr'd. 

The  chiefs  whose  dust  around  him  slumber*d  ; 

Their  phalanx  marshall'd  on  the  plain. 

Whose  bulwarks  were  not  then  in  vain* 

They  fell  devoted,  but  undying ; 

The  very  gale  their  names  seera'd  sighing : 

The  waters  murmur'd  of  their  name ; 

The  woods  were  peopled  with  their  fame ; 

The  silent  pillar,  lone  and  grey. 

Claim 'd  kindred  with  their  sacred  clay ; 

Their  spirits  wrapp'd  the  dmky  mountain. 

Their  memory  sparkled  o'er  the  fountain ; 

The  meanest  rill,  the  mightiest  river 

Roird  mingling  with  their  fame  for  ever. 

Despite  of  every  joke  she  bears. 

That  land  is  glory's  still  and  theirsis 

*  [•*  He  Tainir  tum*d  from  tide  to  ilde. 

And  each  repotlng  posture  tried.'* ^  MS.  J 

s  [Here  follow*,  in  MS._ 

**  Immortal  — >  boundles*  —  undecaj-M  ... 
Their  coul*  the  very  soU  pcrrade.**} 
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'TSs  Btin  a  mteh-WDTd  to  the  nrth : 
myea  man  would  do  a  deed  of  worth 
He  points  to  Gfceoe,  and  turns  to  tread. 
So  sanctlon*d,  on  the  tyrant's  head : 
He  looks  to  her,  and  rushes  on 
Where  lifie  is  lost,  or  freedom  won.  ^ 

XVL 
Stin  hy  the  shore  Alp  mutely  mused. 
And  woo'd  the  fteshness  Night  dlAised. 
There  shrinks  no  ebb  in  that  tideless  sea,  * 
'Which  changriess  rolls  eternally ; 
So  that  wildest  of  waYss,  in  their  angriest  mood, 
Searoe  break  on  the  bounds  of  the  land  for  a  rood; 
And  the  powerless  moon  beholds  them  flow. 
Heedless  if  she  come  or  go: 
Calm  or  high,  in  main  or  bay, 
Oq  their  coune  she  hath  no  sway. 
The  rock  unworn  its  base  doth  bare. 
And  looks  o*er  the  suif^  but  it  comes  not  there ; 
And  the  fringe  of  the  fbam  may  be  seen  below. 
On  the  line  that  it  left  long  ages  ago : 
A  smooth  short  space  of  yellow  sand 
Between  it  and  the  greener  land. 

He  wander*d  on,  along  the  beach, 
Tin  within  the  range  of  a  carbine's  reach 
Of  the  leaguer'd  wall ;  but  they  saw  him  not. 
Or  how  cottld  he  *8cape  trom  the  hostile  shot  ?  ^ 
Did  tiaiton  lurk  in  the  Christians*  hold  ? 
Were  their  hands  grown  stiil^  or  their  hearts  waz'd  cold  ? 
I  Imow  not,  in  sooth ;  but  ttom  yonder  wall 
There  llash*d  no  fire,  and  there  hiss*d  no  ball. 
Though  he  stood  beneath  the  bastion's  fh>wn. 
That  llank'd  the  sea-ward  gate  of  the  town ; 
ThoQgih  he  heard  the  sound,  and  could  almost  teU 
The  sullen  words  of  the  sentinel. 
As  his  measured  step  on  the  stone  below 
Chnk'd,  as  he  paced  it  to  and  tro; 
And  he  saw  the  lean  dogs  beneath  the  wall 
'  Hold  o'er  the  dead  their  carnival,  4 
Gorging  and  growling  o'er  carcass  and  limb ; 
They  were  too  busy  to  bark  at  him ! 
From  a  Tutar's  skull  they  had  stripp'd  the  flesh. 
As  ye  peel  the  flg  when  its  fruit  is  fresh ; 
And  their  white  tusks  crunch'd  o'er  the  whiter  skull,  ^ 
As  it  slipp'd  through  their  Jaws,  when  their  edge  grew 
As  they  lasily  mumbled  the  bones  of  the  dead,  [dull. 
When  they  scarce  could  rise  fhnn  the  spot  where  they 
fled; 

I  p*  Where  Freedom  loTeliest  may  be  won.*'— MS.3 

*  The  reader  need  hardlr  be  reminded  that  there  are  no 
perasptlble  tides  in  the  Heiuterranean. 

*  ^*'  Or  would  not  watte  on  a  ilngle  head 

Hw  tiaJl  on  numbers  better  sped." — MS.] 

*  [Omit  the rett  of  tldi  section.—  Girroao.3 

*  This  spectafcle  I  have  seen,  such  as  described,  beneath  the 
waD  of  the  Seradio  at  Constantinople,  in  the  little  carities 
von  hf  the  Bosporus  in  the  rock,  a  narrow  terrace  of  which 
pmjecU  between  the  wall  and  the  water.  I  think  the  fact  is 
alio  meottoned  in  Hobbouse*s  TraTeli.  The  bodies  were 
pratably  those  of  some  refractory  Janisaries.  [**  The  seos- 
adont  ptodooed  by  the  state  of  the  weather,  and  leaTing  a 
eoBlortaMe  caUn,  were  in  unison  with  the  ImpreMions  which 
wt  Mt  when,  peyMing  under  the  palace  of  the  sultans,  and 
eaaiag  at  the  gloomy  cypresses  which  rise  above  the  walls,  we 
saw  two  dogs  gnawmg  a  dead  body.**  —  Hobhoosb.] 


«  CTbia 
JayvKBT.] 


shows  the  fiiroe  of  Lord  Byron's  pendl. — 


7  This  toft,  or  long  lock,  is  left,  from  a  superstition  that 
t  will  draw  taem  tato  Paradise  by  it. 


So  well  had  they  broken  a  lingering  flist 

With  those  who  had  fisllen  for  that  night's  repast  ^ 

And  Alp  knew,  by  the  turbans  that  roll'd  on  the  sand. 

The  fbremost  of  these  were  the  best  of  his  band : 

Crimson  and  green  were  the  shawls  of  their  wear. 

And  each  scalp  had  a  single  long  tuft  of  hair,  7 

All  the  rest  was  shaven  and  bare. 

The  scalps  were  in  the  wild  dog's  maw,, 

The  hair  was  tangled  roimd  his  jaw. 

But  dose  by  the  shore,  on  the  edge  of  the  gul^ 

There  sat  a  inilture  flapping  a  wolf, 

Who  had  stolen  fh>m  the  hills,  but  kept  away. 

Scared  by  the  dogs,  flrom  the  human  prey ; 

But  he  seised  on  his  share  of  a  steed  that  lay, 

Pick'd  by  the  birds,  on  the  sands  of  the  bay. 

xvn. 

Alp  tum'd  him  tmm  the  sickening  sight : 

Never  had  shaken  his  nerves  in  fight ; 

But  he  better  could  brook  to  behold  the  dying. 

Deep  in  the  tide  of  their  warm  blood  lying,  8 

Scorch'd  with  the  death-thirst,  and  writhing  in  vain, 

Than  the  perishing  dead  who  are  past  all  pain,  o 

There  is  something  of  pride  in  the  perilous  hour, 

Whate'er  be  the  shape  in  which  death  may  lower; 

For  Fame  is  there  to  say  who  bleeds. 

And  Honour's  eye  on  daring  deeds  l 

But  when  all  is  past,  it  is  humbling  to  tread 

O'er  the  weltering  field  of  the  tombless  dead,  lo 

And  see  worms  of  the  earth,  and  fowls  of  the  air, 

Beasts  of  the  forest,  aU  gathering  there ; 

All  regarding  man  as  their  prey, 

All  rfu'oidng  in  his  decay.  ^  i 


*  [Than  the  aaangled  corpse  in  its  own  blood  lyings  —  G.3 


xvni. 

There  is  a  temple  in  ruin  stands, 

Faahion'd  by  long  forgotten  hands ; 

Two  or  three  columns,  and  many  a  stone. 

Marble  and  granite,  with  grass  o'ergrown ! 

Out  upon  Time !  it  will  leave  no  more 

Of  the  things  to  come  than  the  things  before  1  is 

Out  upon  Time  I  who  for  ever  will  leave 

But  enough  of  the  past  for  the  ftiture  to  grieve 

O'er  that  which  hath  been,  and  o'er  that  which  must 

be: 
What  we  have  seen,  our  sons  shall  see ; 
Bemnants  of  things  that  have  pass'd  away, 
Figments  of  stone,  rear'd  by  creatures  of  clay !  is 

*  [Strikeout— 

**  Scorch'd  with  the  death-thirst,  and  wrlthhig  in  vain, 
Than  the  perishing  dead  who  are  past  all  pain.** 

What  is  a  **  pcnlshhig  dead  ?  **~  Girroao.] 

»  CO*er  the  weltering  Umbt  of  the  tomUeis  dead.  ^  O.] 

>t  [**  All  that  lireth  on  man  will  prey, 
AU  rc;)olce  in  his  decay. 
All  that  can  kindle  dismay  and  disgust 
Follow  his  tnm9  from  the  bier  to  the  dust"— MS.] 

"  [Omit  thU  couplet  —  0.3 

u  [After  this  follows  in  MS.  — 

"  Monuments  that  the  coming  age 
Leaves  to  the  spoil  of  the  seasons*  rage— 
Till  Ruin  makes  the  relics  scarce, 
Then  Learning  acts  her  solemn  farce. 
And.  roaming  through  the  marble  wute. 
Prates  of  beauty,  art,  and  taste. 

XIX. 

**  That  Temple  was  more  In  the  midst  of  the  plain ; 
What  of  that  shrine  did  yet  remain 
Lay  to  his  left ."] 
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XIX. 

He  sate  him  down  at  a  pillar's  base,  ^ 

And  pass'd  his  hand  athwart  his  ftce ; 

Like  one  in  dreary  musing  mood. 

Declining  was  his  attitude  ; 

His  head  was  drooping  on  his  breast, 

Fever*d,  throbbing,  and  oppress'd : 

And  o'er  his  brow,  so  downward  bent. 

Oft  his  beating  fingers  went, 

Hurriedly,  as  you  may  see 

Yoiu'  own  run  orer  the  ivory  key. 

Ere  the  measured  tone  is  taken 

By  the  chords  you  would  awaken. 

There  he  sate  all  heavily. 

As  he  heard  the  night-wind  sigh. 

Was  it  the  wind  through  some  hollow  stone. 

Sent  that  soft  and  tender  moan  ?  s 

He  lifted  his  head,  and  he  look'd  on  the  sea, 

But  it  was  unrippled  as  glass  may  be  ; 

He  looked  on  the  long  grass — it  waved  not  a  blade ; 

How  was  that  gentle  sound  oonvey'd  ? 

He  look'd  to  the  banners — each  flag  lay  still. 

So  did  the  leaves  on  Cithsron's  hill, 

And  he  felt  not  a  breath  come  over  his  cheek ; 

What  did  that  sudden  sound  bespeak  ? 

He  tum'd  to  the  left — is  he  sure  of  sight  ? 

There  sate  a  lady,  youthftU  and  bright ! 

XX. 

He  started  up  with  more  of  fear 

Than  if  an  armed  foe  were  near. 

**  God  of  my  &thers  I  what  is  here  ? 

Who  art  thou,  and  wherefore  sent 

So  near  a  hostile  annament  ?  " 

His  trembling  hands  refused  to  sign 

The  cross  he  deem'd  no  more  divine  : 

He  had  resumed  it  in  that  hour. 

But  conscience  wrung  away  the  power. 

He  gaied,  he  saw  :  he  knew  the  face 

Of  beauty,  and  the  form  of  grace ; 

It  was  Francesca  by  his  side. 

The  maid  who  might  have  been  his  bride ! 

The  rose  was  yet  upon  her  cheek, 
But  mellow'd  with  a  tenderer  streak : 
Where  was  the  play  of  her  soft  lips  fled  ? 
Gone  was  the  smile  that  enlivened  their  red. 
The  ocean's  calm  within  their  view. 
Beside  her  eye  had  less  of  blue ; 
But  like  that  cold  wave  it  stood  stilly 
And  its  glance  >,  though  clear,  was  chill. 
Around  her  form  a  thin  robe  twining, 
Nought  conceal'd  her  bosom  shining ; 
Through  the  parting  of  her  hair, 
Floating  darkly  downward  there, 
Her  rounded  arm  show'd  white  and  bare : 


1  [Frore  this,  all  U  beautlftil  to— 
**  He  taw  not,  he  knew  not ;  but  nothing  is  there.**— 
GirroKO.] 

s  I  mutt  here  acknowledge  a  cloie,  though  unintentional, 
retemblance  In  thete  tweire  Unet  to  a  pattage  la  an  unpub- 
Ibhed  poem  of  Mr.  Coleridge,  called  **  Chriitabel."  It  wu 
not  till  aAer  thete  Unet  were  written  that  I  heard  that  wild 
and  singularly  original  and  beautiful  poem  recited ;  and  the 
MS.  of  that  production  I  never  taw  till  very  recently,  br  the 
klndnett  of  If  r.  Coleridge  hinuelf,  who,  1  hope,  it  conTlnccd 
that  I  hare  not  been  a  wilful  plagiarltt  The  original  idea 
imdonbtedlT  pertalnt  to  Mr.  Coleridge,  whoie  poem  hat  been 
compoted  aoote  fourteen  yean.  Let  me  conclude  by  a  hope 
that  he  will  not  longer  deuy  the  publication  of  a  production, 
of  which  I  can  only  add  my  mite  of  ^iprobation  to  tne  applauie 


And  ere  yet  she  made  reply. 

Once  she  raised  her  hand  on  high ; 

It  was  so  wan,  and  transparent  of  hue, 

Tou  might  have  seen  the  moon  shine  through. 


"  I  come  from  my  rest  to  him  I  love  best. 

That  I  may  be  happy,  and  he  may  be  bless'd. 

I  have  pass'd  the  guards,  the  gate,  the  wall ; 

Sought  thee  in  safety  through  foes  and  alL 

'Tis  said  the  lion  will  turn  and  flee 

From  a  maid  in  the  pride  of  her  purity ; 

And  the  Power  on  high,  that  can  shield  the  good 

Thus  ftom  the  tyrant  of  the  wood. 

Hath  extended  its  mercy  to  guard  me  as  well 

From  the  hands  of  the  leaguering  InfldeL 

I  come —  and  if  I  come  in  vain, 

Never,  oh  never,  we  meet  again  I 

Thou  hast  done  a  fearftd  deed 

In  falling  away  from  thy  fiither's  creed : 

But  dash  that  turban  to  earth,  and  sign 

The  sign  of  the  cross,  and  for  ever  be  mine ; 

Wring  the  black  drop  from  thy  heart. 

And  to-morrow  unites  us  no  more  to  part** 

**  And  where  should  our  bridal  couch  be  spread  ? 

In  the  midst  of  the  dying  and  the  dead  ? 

For  to-morrow  we  give  to  the  slaughter  and  flame 

The  sons  and  the  shrines  of  the  Christian  name. 

None,  save  thou  and  thine,  I've  sworn. 

Shall  be  left  upon  the  mom : 

But  thee  will  I  bear  to  a  lovely  spot,  [ftvrgot 

Where  our  hands  shall  be  Join'd,  and  our  aorrow 

There  thou  yet  shalt  be  my  bride, 

When  once  again  I  've  queU'd  the  pride 

Of  Venice ;  and  her  hated  race 

Have  felt  the  arm  they  would  debase 

Scourge,  with  a  whip  of  scorpions,  those 

Whom  vice  and  envy  made  my  foes.** 

Upon  his  hand  she  laid  her  own — 

Light  was  the  touch,  but  it  thrill'd  to  the  bone. 

And  shot  a  chiUness  to  his  heart. 

Which  flx'd  him  beyond  the  power  to  start 

Though  slight  was  that  grasp  so  mortal  cold. 

He  could  not  loose  him  frxnn  its  hold ; 

But  never  did  clasp  of  one  so  dear 

Strike  on  the  pulse  with  such  feeling  of  fear, 

As  those  thin  fingers,  long  and  white, 

Frow  through  his  blood  by  their  touch  that  nigfbL 

The  feverish  glow  of  his  brow  was  gone. 

And  his  heart  sank  so  still  that  it  felt  like  tteiie. 

As  he  look'd  on  the  fsce,  and  beheld  its  hue, 

So  deeply  changed  from  what  he  knew : 

Fair  but  fidnt — without  the  ray 

Of  mind,  that  made  each  feature  play 

Like  sparkling  waves  on  a  sunny  day ; 

of  far  more  competent  Judges.  —[The  following  are  the  ttu^ 
in  **  Chrittabel "  which  Lord  Byron  had  unlntentlonallv  tmi. 
tated:—  '  ^^ 

**  The  night  U  chill,  the  forett  bare. 
It  it  the  wind  that  moneth  bleak  ? 
There  it  not  wind  enough  In  the  air 
To  move  away  the  ringlet  curt 
From  the  lovely  lady*t  cheek  — 
Tiicre  it  not  wind  enough  to  twirl 
The  one  red  leaf,  the  latt  of  lU  clan. 
That  dancet  at  often  at  dance  it  can. 
Hanging  to  light,  and  hanging  to  high. 
On  the  topmott  twig  that  looks  at  the  skj.*Q 

s  [And  iu  tkrUUmg  glance,  kc GirroaouJ 
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And  her  iwiHnnlww  lips  liy  stfll  as  death. 
And  ber  words  came  forth  without  her  breath. 
And  there  rose  not  a  heaTe  o'er  her  bosom's  swell. 
And  there  teem'd  net  a  pulse  In  her  veiiis  to  dweU. 
Though  her  eye  shooe  out,  yet  the  lids  were  flx*d. 
And  the  glance  that  it  gave  was  wUd  and  unmix'd 
With  ang^t  of  change,  as  the  eyes  may  seem 
Of  the  restless  who  walk  in  a  troubled  dream ; 
Like  the  figures  on  arras,  that  gloomily  glare, 
Stizr'd  by  the  breath  of  the  wintry  air,  ^ 
So  teen  by  the  dying  lamp's  fitftil  light. 
Lifeless,  bat  life-like,  and  awftil  to  sight ;         [down 
As  they  seem,  through  the  dimness,  about  to  come 
From  the  shadowy  wall  where  their  images  frown ;  > 
FesrfbDy  flitting  to  and  fro, 
As  the  gusts  on  the  tapestry  come  and  go. 

*<  If  not  for  love  of  me  be  given 
Thus  much,  then,  for  the  lore  of  heaven, — 
Again  I  say  —  that  turban  tear 
From  off  thy  iidthless  brow,  and  swear 
Thine  IiuutoI  country's  sons  to  spare, 
Or  thou  art  lost;  and  never  shalt  see — 
Hot  earth — that 's  past — but  heaven  or  me. 
If  this  thou  dost  accord,  albeit 
A  heavy  doom  tis  thine  to  meet, 
That  doom  shall  half  absolve  thy  sin. 
And  mercy's  gate  may  receive  thee  within : 
But  pause  one  moment  more,  and  take 
The  curse  of  Him  thou  didst  forsake ; 
And  ]o6k  once  more  to  heaven,  and  see 
Its  love  for  ever  shut  ftxnn  thee. 
There  Is  a  light  doud  by  the  moon — ' 
*Tls  passing,  and  will  pass  full  soon— 
U,  by  the  time  its  vapoury  sail 
Hath  ceased  her  shaded  orb  to  veil. 
Thy  heart  within  thee  is  not  changed. 
Then  Ood  and  man  are  both  avenged ; 
Dark  wiU  thy  doom  be,  darker  still 
TUne  immortality  of  ill." 

Alp  look'd  to  heaven,  and  saw  on  high 

The  sign  she  spake  of  in  the  sky ; 

But  his  heart  was  swollen,  and  tum'd  aside. 

By  deep  interminable  pride. 

This  first  fidse  passion  of  his  breast 

BoD'd  like  a  torrent  o'er  the  rest 

Be  sue  for  mercy !  Se  dismay'd 

By  wild  words  of  a  timid  maid  I 

He,  wiuog'd  by  Venice,  vow  to  save 

Her  aooa,  devo^  to  the  grave ! 

I  P*  Lflw  a  pictiire,  that  magic  had  cbannM  from  iUfrasae, 
LIMms  hot  life-Uke,  and  ever  th«  same.*'— HS.3 

*  rin  the  Mamiier  of  1808,  when  fai  hit  dxteenth  year, 
Lord  Byron,  though  ofihrcd  a  bed  at  Annealey,  lucd  at  first 
tofvtam  every  n^t  to  sleep  at  Newstead;  allegliig  as  a 
rNHoo,  that  he  was  afraid  of  the  (kmily  pictures  of  the 
Chawofftiu ;  that  he  fimded  "thejr  had  taken  a  grudge  to  him 
on  acooont  of  the  duel'*  Mr.  Moore  thinks  it  may  possibly 
hare  been  the  recollection  of  these  pictures  that  suggested  to 


>  I  have  been  told  that  the  Idea  expressed  in  this  and  the 
five  foUowIng  Unea  has  been  admired  oy  those  whose  appro- 
balian  la  valoablei  I  am  glad  of  it :  but  it  is  not  origiual— 
ss  leaat  not  mine ;  it  maj  oe  found  much  better  expressed  in 
pages  U94-4.  of  the  English  version  of  **  VathelL'*  (I  forget 
tike  predae  page  of  the  French),  a  work  to  which  I  have 
baftwc  reisiied;  and  never  recur  to,  or  read,  without  a  re- 
newal of  gratiAcatioa.— [The  following  is  the  passage: — 
*  *  Ddttded  prince  t'  said  the  Oenius,  addressing  the  Caliph, 
*to  whom  rrovidenoe  hath  confided  the  care  of  innumer- 
able soNecta ;  is  It  thus  that  thou  ftilfiUest  thy  mlstion  ? 
Tby  crimes  are  already  completed  :  and  art  thou  now 
to  thy  punishment  ?     Thou  knowest  that  be* 


Ko^  though  that  doud  were  thunder's  worst, 
And  charged  to  crush  him — let  It  bunt ! 

He  look'd  upon  it  earnestly 

Without  an  accent  of  reply ; 

He  watch'd  it  passing ;  it  is  flown : 

Full  on  his  eye  the  clear  moon  shone, 

And  thus  he  spake—"  Whate'er  my  fkte, 

I  am  no  changeling — tis  too  late : 

The  reed  in  storms  may  bow  and  quiver. 

Then  rise  again ;  the  tree  must  shiver. 

What  Venice  made  me,  I  must  be. 

Her  foe  in  all,  save  love  to  thee : 

But  thou  art  safe :  oh,  fly  with  me  I" 
He  tum'd,  but  she  is  gone  I 
Nothing  is  there  but  the  column  stone. 
Hath  she  sunk  in  the  earth,  or  melted  in  air  ? 
He  saw  not — he  knew  not— but  nothing  is  there. 

xxn. 

The  night  Is  past,  and  shines  the  sun 

As  if  that  mom  were  a  jocund  one.  ^ 

Lightly  and  brightly  breaks  away 

The  Morning  from  her  mantle  grey, 

And  the  Noon  will  look  on  a  sultry  day.^ 

Hark  to  the  trump,  and  the  drum, 
And  the  moumAil  sound  of  the  barbarous  horn. 
And  the  flap  of  the  banners,  that  flit  as  they  *re  borne. 
And  the  neigh  of  the  steed,  and  the  multitude's  hum. 
And  the  dash,  and  the  shout,  "  They  come  1  they 

comel" 
The  horsetails  0  are  plnck'd  fttmi  the  ground,  and  the 
sword  [word. 

From  its  sheath ;  and  they  fiirm,  and  but  wait  for  the 
Tartar,  and  Spahi,  and  Turcoman, 
Strike  your  tents,  and  throng  to  the  van ; 
Mount  ye,  spur  ye,  skirr  the  plain. 
That  the  fogltive  may  flee  in  vain. 
When  he  breaks  from  the  town ;  and  none  escape. 
Aged  or  young,  in  the  Christian  shape ; 
While  your  fellows  on  foot,  in  a  flery  mass. 
Bloodstain  the  breach  through  which  they  pass.7 
The  steeds  are  all  bridled,  and  snort  to  the  rein; 
Curved  is  each  neck,  and  flowing  each  mane ; 
White  is  the  foam  of  their  champ  on  the  bit : 
The  spears  are  uplifted ;  the  matches  are  lit ; 
The  cannon  are  pointed,  and  ready  to  roar,  • 

And  crush  the  wall  they  have  crumbled  before :  * 
Forms  in  his  phalanx  each  Janiiar ; 
Alp  at  their  head ;  his  right  ami  is  bare, 
So  is  the  bbde  of  his  scimitar; 

yond  those  mountains  Eblis  and  bis  accursed  dives  hold 
their  infernal  empire ;  and,  seduced  by  a  malignant  phan- 
tom, thou  art  proceeding  to  surrender  thyself  to  them  I 
This  moment  is  the  last  of  grace  allowed  thee  :  give  back 
Nouronahar  to  her  father,  who  still  retains  a  few  sparks  of 
life :  destroy  thy  tower  with  all  its  abominations :  arlve  Ca- 
rathis  from  thy  councils :  be  Just  to  tby  subjects :  respect  the 
ministers  of  the  prophet :  compensate  for  thy  impieties  by 
an  exemplary  life ;  and,  instead  of  squandering  thy  days  in 
voluptuous  Indulgence,  lament  tby  crimes  on  the  sepulchres 
of  thy  ancestors.  Thou  behoMest  the  clouds  that  obscure 
the  sun :  at  the  Instant  he  recovers  his  splendour,  if  thy  heart 
be  not  dianmd,  the  time  of  mercy  assigned  thee  will  be  past 
for  ever.*  "J 

*  [Leave  out  this  couplet—  Girroao.] 

>  rstrike  out— «  And  the  Neon  will  look  on  a  sultry  day.** 

*  The  horsetails,  fixed  upon  a  lance,  a  pacha's  standanL 

r  rOmIt  — 

"  while  your  fellows  on  foot,  in  a  flery  mass. 
Bloodstain  the  breach  through  which  they  pass.**—  G.3 

*  [And  crush  the  wall  they  have  shaken  before.  —  G.] 
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The  khan  and  the  pachas  are  all  at  their  post ; 

The  vicler  himself  at  the  head  of  the  host 

When  the  culyerin*s  signal  is  fired,  then  on ; 

Leave  not  in  Corinth  a  living  one — 

A  priest  at  her  altars,  a  chief  in  her  halls, 

A  hearth  In  her  mansions,  a  stone  on  her  walls. 

Ood  and  the  prophet — Alia  Hu ! 

Up  to  the  skies  with  that  wild  halloo ! 

"  There  the  breach  lies  for  passage,  the  ladder  to 

scale ; 
And  your  hands  on  your  sabres,  and  how  should  ye 

fidl? 
He  who  first  downs  with  the  red  cross  may  crave  ^ 
His  hearths  dearest  wish ;  let  him  ask  it,  and  have ! " 
Thus  utter*d  Coimiourgi,  the  dauntless  vizier ; 
The  reply  was  the  brandish  of  sabre  and  spear, 
And  the  shout  of  fierce  thousands  in  joyous  ire :  — 
Silence — hark  to  the  signal — fire  I 

xxni. 

As  the  wolves,  that  headlong  go 

On  the  stately  buffiilo, 

Though  with  fiery  eyes,  and  angry  roar. 

And  hoofr  that  stamp,  and  horns  that  gore, 

He  tramples  on  earth,  or  tosses  on  high 

The  foremost,  who  rush  on  his  strength  but  to  die : 

Thus  against  the  wall  they  went. 

Thus  the  first  were  backward  bent;* 

Many  a  bosom,  sheathed  in  brass, 

Strew'd  the  earth  like  broken  glass, 

Shiver'd  by  the  shot,  that  tore 

The  ground  whereon  they  moved  no  more : 

Even  as  they  fell,  in  files  they  lay, 

Like  the  mower's  grass  at  the  close  of  day. 

When  his  work  is  done  on  the  levelled  plain ; 

Such  was  the  &11  of  the  foremost  Blain.3 

XXIV, 

As  the  spring-tides,  with  heavy  plash. 

From  the  clif&  invading  dash 

Huge  fragments,  sapp'd  by  the  ceaseless  flow, 

Till  white  and  thundering  down  they  go. 

Like  the  avalanche's  snow 

On  the  Alpine  vales  below ; 

Thus  at  length,  outbreathed  and  worn, 

Corinth's  sons  were  downward  borne 

By  the  long  and  oft  renew'd    ' 

Charge  of  the  Moslem  multitude. 

In  firmness  they  stood,  and  in  masses  they  fell, 

Heap'd,  by  the  host  of  the  infidel. 

Hand  to  hand,  and  foot  to  foot : 

Nothing  there,  save  death,  was  mute ; 

Stroke,  and  thrust,  and  flash,  and  cry 

For  quarter,  or  for  victory, 

Mingle  there  with  the  volleying  thunder. 

Which  makes  the  distant  cities  wonder 

How  the  sounding  battle  goes. 

If  with  them,  or  for  their  foes ; 

If  they  must  mourn,  or  may  r^oice 

In  that  annihilating  voice, 

I  [*'  He  who  first  dounu  with  the  red^rou  maj  crave,**  &c. 
What  Tulgarism  is  thU  !  — 

**  He  who  h%oer»t— or  plucks  dotput**  ice  —  Girroao.] 
s  [Thus  agminit  the  wall  they  bnU^ 

Thoa  the  first  were  backward  sent.—  G.] 

s  [9ach  was  the  fall  of  the  foremost  irtun G.3 

*  [There  stood  a  man,  Ac.  —  G.] 

»  C*  Lurird,"  a  bad  word  —  say  "  Was  kid."—  G.] 
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Which  pierces  the  deep  hlDi  through  and  through 

With  an  echo  dread  and  new : 

Tou  might  have  heard  it,  on  that  day. 

O'er  Salamis  and  Megara ; 

(We  have  heard  the  hearers  say,) 

Even  unto  Pirsus'  bay. 

XXV. 

From  the  point  of  encountering  blades  to  the  hUt, 

Sabres  and  swords  with  blood  were  gilt ; 

But  the  rampart  is  won,  and  the  spoil  bcgmiy 

And  all  but  the  after  carnage  done. 

Shriller  shrieks  now  mingling  come 

From  within  the  plunder'd  dome : 

Hark  to  the  haste  of  flying  feet. 

That  splash  in  the  blood  of  the  slippery  street ; 

But  here  and  there,  where  'vantage  ground 

Against  the  foe  may  still  be  found. 

Desperate  groups,  of  twelve  or  ten. 

Make  a  pause,  and  turn  again — 

With  banded  backs  against  the  wall. 

Fiercely  stand,  or  fighting  folL 

There  stood  an  old  man^ — his  hairs  were  white. 

But  his  veteran  arm  was  full  of  might : 

So  gallantly  bore  he  the  brunt  of  the  fray. 

The  dead  before  him,  on  that  day. 

In  a  semicircle  lay ; 

Still  he  combated  unwounded, 

Though  retreating,  unsurrounded. 

Many  a  scar  of  former  fight 

Lurk'd  A  beneath  his  corslet  bright ; 

But  of  every  wound  his  body  bore. 

Each  and  all  had  been  ta'en  before : 

Though  aged,  he  was  so  iron  of  limb. 

Few  of  our  youth  could  cope  with  him ; 

And  the  foes,  whom  he  singly  kept  at  bay, 

Outnumber'd  his  thin  hairs  t'  of  silver  grey. 

From  right  to  left  his  sabre  swept : 

Many  an  Othman  mother  wept  • 

Sons  that  were  unborn,  when  dipp'd? 

His  weap<m  first  in  Moslem  gore. 

Ere  his  years  could  count  a  score. 

Of  all  he  might  have  been  the  sire> 

Who  feU  that  day  beneath  his  ire : 

For,  sonless  left  long  years  ago. 

His  wrath  made  many  a  childless  foe ; 

And  since  the  day,  when  in  the  strait* 

His  only  boy  had  met  his  fiite. 

His  parent's  iron  hand  did  doom 

More  than  a  human  hecatomb.  lo 

If  shades  by  carnage  be  appeased, 

Fatroclus'  spirit  less  was  pleased 

Than  his,  MinotU's  son,  who  died 

Where  Asia's  bounds  and  ours  divide. 

Buried  he  lay,  where  thousands  before 

For  thousands  of  years  were  Inhiuned  on  the  shore ; 

What  of  them  is  left,  to  tell 

Where  they  lie,  and  how  they  fell  ? 
Not  a  stone  on  their  turf,  nor  a  bone  in  their  gr&vu ; 
But  they  live  in  the  verse  that  immortally  nvca. 

*  [Oatnumber'd  his  hairs,  ttc.  —  Girroas  J 

7  [Sons  that  were  unborn,  when  ke  dipp*d  —  G.] 

•rBraro lathis  is  better  than  King  Priam's  fifty  aou. 

*  In  the  naTal  battle  at  the  mouth  of  the  DardaacUes, 
between  the  Venetians  and  Turks. 


I 


>o  [There  can  be  no  such  thing ;  hot  the 
poor,  and  spun  out  —  G.]  -^      \  ' 


rbole  of  this  is 
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XXVL 
Hark  to  the  Allah  ahout  1 '  a  band 
Of  the  Muflsnlman  bnvest  and  best  is  at  hand : 
Their  leader's  nervous  arm  is  bare. 
Swifter  to  smite,  and  never  to  spare — 
Undothed  to  the  shoulder  it  waves  them  on ; 
Thns  in  the  fight  Is  he  ever  known : 
Others  a  gaudier  garb  may  show. 
To  tempt  the  spoil  of  the  greedy  foe ; 
Many  a  hand  *B  on  a  richer  hilt. 
But  none  on  a  steel  more  ruddily  gUt ; 
Many  a  loftier  turban  may  wear, — 
Alp  is  but  known  l>y  the  white  arm  bare ; 
Look  through  the  thick  of  the  fight,  tis  there  I 
There  ia  not  a  standard  on  that  shore 
So  wen  advanced  the  ranks  before ; 
There  la  not  a  banner  in  Moslem  war 
Win  lure  the  Delhis  half  so  &r ; 
It  giancea  like  a  fidllng  star ! 
Where'er  that  mighty  arm  is  seen. 
The  bnvest  be,  or  late  have  been  ;< 
There  the  craven  cries  for  quarter 
Tainly  to  the  vengeAil  Tartar ; 
Or  the  hero,  silent  lying, 
Scoma  to  yield  a  groan  in  dying  ; 
Mustering  hia  last  feeble  blow 
*Geinat  the  nearest  levelled  foe, 
Thoq^  fidnt  beneath  the  mutual  wound. 
Grappling  on  the  gory  ground. 

xxvn. 

Still  the  old  man  stood  erect. 
And  Alp'a  career  a  moment  check'd. 
**  Yield  thee,  MinotU ;  quarter  take, 
For  thine  own,  thy  daughter'a  sake.** 

"  Never,  lenegado,  never  I 

Though  the  liie  of  thy  gift  would  last  for  ever.**' 


! — Oh,  my  promised  bride !  * 
Must  she  too  perish  by  thy  pride?'* 

«  She  is  aafc.*— "  Where?  where  ?  "—"In  heaven ; 
From  whence  thy  traitor  soul  is  driven — 
Far  from  thee,  and  undefUed.** 
Grimly  then  Minotti  smiled, 
As  he  saw  Alp  staggering  bow 
heSan  hia  wends,  as  with  a  blow. 

«  Oh  God  1  when  died  she  ?  **  —  "  Testemight— 
If  or  weep  I  for  her  spirit's  flight ; 
Kone  of  my  pure  race  shall  be 
Slaves  to  Mahomet  and  thee — 
Come  on !" — That  challenge  is  in  vain- 
Alp 'a  already  with  the  slain  1 
While  Ifinotti's  words  were  wreaking 
More  revenge  in  bitter  speaking 
Than  hia  fldchion's  point  had  fotmd. 
Had  the  time  allow'd  to  wound, 

t  [Hark  to  the  Alia  Ha !  ftc.  —  Girroao.3 

*  [Omit  the  renaiiKler  of  the  leetlon.  —  GO 

*  rintteorigtaial  MS.— 

*  Though  the  Ufa  of  tby  glriiig  would  last  for  evor.**] 
«  [**  Wbore  *•  Fnnonca  ?— aay  promised  bride  I  '*.—  UfL] 

*  [Hera  follows  In  MS.— 

**  Twice  and  ooce  he  rolVd  a  space. 
Then  lead'llke  lay  upon  hli  race/*] 

*  rOoe  cannot  help  suspecting,  on  longer  and  more  mature 
ooadderaclon,  tliat  one  has  been  led  to  Join  In  ascribing  much 

fortm  to  the  ol^ections  made  agauist  sncb  characters  as 


From  within  the  neighbouring  porch 

Of  a  long  defended  church, 

Where  the  last  and  desperate  few 

Would  the  fidling  fight  renew. 

The  sharp  shot  dash'd  Alp  to  the  ground ;. 

Ere  an  eye  could  view  the  wound 

That  crash'd  through  the  brain  of  the  infldel» 

Round  he  spun,  and  down  he  fell ; 

A  -flash  like  fire  within  his  eyes 

Biased,  as  he  bent  no  more  to  riae. 

And  then  eternal  darkness  sunk 

Through  all  the  palpitating  trunk ;  & 

Nought  of  life  left,  save  a  quivering 

Where  his  limbs  were  slightly  shivering ; 

They  tum'd  him  on  his  back ;  his  breast 

And  brow  were  stain'd  with  gore  and  dust. 

And  through  his  lips  the  life-blood  ooaed, 

From  its  deep  veins  lately  loosed; 

But  in  his  pulse  there  was  no  throb,. 

Nor  on  Ids  lips  one  dying  sob ; 

Sigh,  nor  word,  nor  struggling  breath 

Heralded  his  way  to  death : 

Ere  his  very  thought  could  pray, 

Unanel'd  he  paaa'd  away. 

Without  a  hope  firom  mercy's  aid, — 

To  the  last— a  Benegade.  ^ 

XX  vm. 

Fearftdly  the  yell  arose 
Of  his  followers,  and  hia  foes ; 
These  in  joy,  in  fury  those :  7 
Then  again  in  conflict  mixing, . 
Clashing  swords,  and  spears  transfixing,- 
Interchanged  the  blow  and  thrust. 
Hurling  warriors  in  the  dust. 
Street  by  street,  and  foot  by  foot. 
Still  Minotti  dares  dispute 
The  latest  portion  of  the  Umd 
Left  beneath  his  high  command ; 
With  him, -aiding  heart  and  hand. 
The  remnant  of  his  gallant  band. 
Still  the  church  is  tenable. 

Whence  issued  late  the  fated  ball 

That  half  avenged  the  city's  fsll. 
When  Alp,  her  fierce  as^lant,  fell : 
Thither  bending  sternly  back. 
They  leave  before  a  bloody  track ; 
And,  with  their  &ces  to  the  foe, 
Dealing  wounds  with  every  blow,* 
The  chief,  and  his  retreating  train. 
Join  to  those  within  the  ftne ; 
There  they  yet  may  breathe  awhile, 
Shelter'd  by  the  massy  pile. 

XXIX. 

Brief  breathing-time !  the  turban'd  host, 
With  adding  ranks  and  raging  boast, 

the  Conair,  Lara,  the  Giaoor.  Alp,  ftc  than  belongs  to  them. 
The  incidents,  haUta,  ftc.  are  much  too  remote  from  modem 
and  European  life  to  act  as  mlfchierous  examples  to  others ; 
while,  under  the  gi9en  drcumttancet,  the  splendour  of 
imagery,  beauty  and  tendemeM  of  sentiment,  and  extraor* 
dlnary  strength  and  felidty  of  language,  are  applicable  to 
human  nature  at  all  timet,  and  In  all  countries,  and  oonTejr 
to  the  best  fkculties  of  the  reader's  mind  an  Impulse  whicn 
elevates,  refines,  instructs,  and  enchants,  with  the  noblest 
and  purest  of  all  pleasures.— Sir  B.  BxtdgssO 
7  [**  These  in  rage.  In  triumph  those.*' .-  MS.3 
•  [Dealing  d^olA  with  erery  blow.—  GiPPOBO.i 
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Press  onwards  with  such  strength  aad  heat. 

Their  nomherB  balk  their  own  retreat; 

For  narrow  the  way  that  led  to  the  spot 

Where  stiU  the  Christians  yielded  not ; 

And  the  finremost,  !f  fearftil,  may  vainly  try 

Through  the  massy  column  to  turn  and  fly ; 

They  perforce  must  do  or  die. 

They  die ;  but  ere  their  eyes  coul4  dose, 

Avengers  o'er  their  bodies  rose ; 

Fresh  and  fiirious,  fkst  they  fill 

The  ranks  unthinn*d,  though  slaughter*d  stOl; 

And  fidnt  the  weary  Christians  wax 

Before  the  still  renew*!!  attacks : 

And  now  the  Othmans  gain  the  gate  ; 

Still  resists  its  iron  weight, 

And  stOl,  all  deadly  aim*d  and  hot. 

From  every  crevice  comes  the  shot ; 

From  every  shatter*d  window  pour 

The  volleys  of  the  sulphurous  shower; 

But  the.  portal  wavering  grows  and  weak— > 

The  iipn  yU^ds,  the  hinges  creak — 

It  benfta-^ft  fiU^ — and  all  is  o*er; 

Lost  Corinth  may  resist  no  more  1 


,-/.«■ 
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I>at:^y,  stiemlsS  and  all  alone, 

Mln6tti  ftisbd'o'er  the  altar  stone  s 

Madonna's  tux  upon  him  shone. 

Painted  in  heavenly  hues  above, 

With  eyes  of  light  and  looks  of  love ; 

And  placed  upon  that  holy  shrine 

To  fix  Qur  thoughts  on  things  divine. 

When  pictured  there,  we  kneeling  see 

Her,  an^ithe  boy-God  on  her  knee, 

Smiling  sweetly  on  each  prayer 

To  heaven,  as  if  to  waft  it  there. 

Still  she  smiled ;  even  now  she  smiles, 

Though  slaughter  streams  along  her  aisles  t 

Minotti  lifted  his  aged  eye. 

And  made  the  sign  of  a  cross  with  a  sigh. 

Then  seized  a  torch  which  biased  thereby ; 

And  still  he  stood,  while,  with  steel  and  flame. 

Inward  and  onward  the  Mussulman  came. 


XXXI. 

The  vaults  beneath  the  mosaic  stone 

Contain'd  the  dead  of  ages  gone ; 

Their  names  were  on  the  graven  floor, 

But  now  Illegible  with  gore ; 

The  carved  crests,  and  curious  hues 

The  varied  marble's  veins  diifiiae, 

Were  smear'd,  and  slippery — stain'd,  and  strown 

With  broken  swords,  and  helms  o'erthrown : 

There  were  dead  above,  and  the  dead  below 

Lay  cold  in  many  a  cofiln'd  row ; 

Tou  might  see  them  piled  in  sable  state. 

By  a  pale  light  through  a  gloomy  grate ; 

But  War  had  enter'd  their  dark  caves, 

And  stored  along  the  vaulted  graves 

Her  sulphurous  treasures,  thickly  spread 

In  masses  by  the  fleshless  dead : 

Here,  throughout  the  siege,  had  been 
The  Christians*  chlefest  magazine ; 

To  these  a  late  form'd  train  now  led. 


I  [**  Oh,  bot  it  made  a  glorious  show  I ! !  ** 
roaD.3 


Oat— Gir. 
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Bdnotti's  last  and  stem  resource 
Against  the  foe's  o'erwhelming  foioe. 

xxxn. 

The  foe  came  on,  and  few  remain 

To  strive,  and  those  must  strive  in  vihi : 

For  lack  of  ftirther  lives,  to  slake 

The  thirst  of  vengeance  now  awake. 

With  barbarous  blows  they  gash  the  dead. 

And  lop  the  already  lifeless  head. 

And  fell  the  statues  ftt>m  their  nicfa^ 

And  spoil  the  shrines  of  offerings  rich. 

And  from  each  other's  rude  hands  wrest 

The  silver  vessels  saints  had  bless'd. 

To  the  high  altar  on  they  go ; 

Oh,  but  it  made  a  glorious  show !  i 

On  its  taUe  still  behold 

The  cup  of  consecrated  gold; 

Massy  and  deep,  a  glittering  priae. 

Brightly  it  sparkles  to  plunderers'  eyes : 

That  mom  it  held  the  holy  wine. 

Converted  by  Christ  to  his  blood  so  divine. 

Which  his  worshippers  drank  at  the  break  of  day. 

To  shrive  their  souls  ere  they  Join'd  in  the  fray. 

Still  a  few  drops  within  it  lay; 

And  round  the  sacred  table  glow 

Twelve  lofty  lamps,  In  splendid  row. 

From  the  purest  metal  cast ; 

A  spoil — the  richest,  and  the  last 

xxxm. 

So  near  they  came,  the  nearest  stretchM 
To  grasp  the  spoil  he  almost  leach'd. 

When  old  Minottl's  hand 
Touch'd  with  the  torch  the  train-* 

'T  is  fired  I 
Spire,  vaults,  the  shrine,  the  spoil,  the  slain. 

The  turban'd  victors,  the  Christian  band. 
All  that  of  living  or  dead  remain, 
Hurl'd  on  high  with  the  shivered  (kne. 

In  one  wUd  roar  expired  1 
The  shatter'd  town  -—  the  walls  thrown  down  — 
The  waves  a  moment  backward  bent — 
The  hills  that  shake,  although  unrentp 

As  if  an  earthquake  pass'd  — 
The  thousand  shapdeas  things  all  driven 
In  cloud  and  flame  athwart  the  heaven. 

By  that  tremendous  blast  — 
Prodaim'd  the  desperate  conflict  o'er 
On  that  too  long  afllicted  shore:  * 
Up  to  the  sky  like  rockets  go 
All  that  mingled  there  below : 
Many  a  tall  and  goodly  man, 
Scorch'd  and  shrivell'd  to  a  span. 
When  he  fell  to  earth  again 
Like  a  cinder  strew'd  the  plain : 
Down  the  ashes  shower  like  rain ; 
Some  fell  in  the  guU;  which  received  the  aprinklea 
With  a  thousand  circling  wrinkles; 
Some  fell  on  the  shore,  but,  fkr  away, 
Scatter'd  o'er  the  isthmus  lay ; 
Christian  or  Moslem,  which  be  they  ? 
Let  their  mothers  see  and  say ! 
When  in  cradled  rest  they  lay, 
And  «u:h  nursing  mother  smiled 
On  the  sweet  sleep  of  her  chUd, 

s  [Strike  out  from  **  Un  to  the  sky,"  Ac.  to  "  AD  hlKkanM 
there  and  reeking  lay."    Despicable  ttufl:  ~  GirroBD.^ 
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Uttfe  dcem'dilw  iQch  a  iter 

Would  nod  tboK  tcDdnUmhi  »nv. 

OoDld  dlKem  thdr  oApilDg  man; 

Hon  of  bannn  finn  or  bra 

Stn  ■■cattcT'd  lalp  or  boot: 

And  dcran  ame  blulns  nftm.  itiowa 

Anond.  and  m«iiT  ■  Wlbig  KoDe, 

DoplTdliitodJnthEcUT, 

An  Uaekm'd  tbae  and  nckbig  lajr. 

AH  tte  IMog  tUilgt  that  beud 

The  wild  biTdi  flcwi  tbc  Tild  dogi  Bed, 

Ttaa  mucr  itnd  plunged  o'et  the  plain. 
And  bnnt  hb  glith,  and  ton  hb  rdn; 
The  buU.bog't'  note,  from  out  the  manh, 
IJeep-moutli'd  arow,  aad  doublr  hanh; 
Tba  volTca  ;e11'd  on  tbe  caveni'd  hill 
When  echo  roll'd  In  tltoDder  nUl ; 
The  Jackal')  Ooop,  In  gathcT'd  ci7,i 
Biy'd  from  abr  compUialngtr, 
WJth  a  mlx'd  and  mountftd  wand, 
LIk*  cqring  bahc,  and  beaten  hound :  > 
With  inddea  wlag,  and  nd9ed  brout. 
The  ai^  left  hii  rocky  ne«t. 
And  moimted  ntam  to  the  nm, 
Ihe  ciDiidi  heoeath  hlin  Mon'd  u  don ; 
Tbdr  nnok*  anall'd  hli  itaitled  beak. 
And  made  him  higher  loai  and  ahrlek  — 
Thna  wai  Corinth  kM  and  woo  1 « 
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ADTEBTKEMENT. 

Tn  Ulowlng  poem  li  grounded  on  a  drcmmtanra 
BwptkinHl  In  Olfalion'i  ■■  AntlqutUa  of  tbe  Hotua  of 

I  am  aware,  that  tn  modem  Qmei  tlie 


I       <  tOf^dwnaliliUaa Gmois.] 

■  I  biUn*  I  ban  ukta  i  HwUcd  Ucnoi  Id  trtBiplm 

I  Jokal  Inm  Arib    In  OnM  I  Mrnr  u-  am  tMud  C 

II  BiBali;  bdft«iddiialfaflrnbBor£pbe«ui  t  tunbaanl  t 
Iftn^alL    TlwbaiuitraliuHidfOUgirirm^H. 

,j, .^ .      

I      *T 

SvtilMial 


bSontcMIOBeCwM'.    nmtBfpMaftaam^... 

■tku.  laa  Tloladr  mtnrted,  ao4,  b  HaM  paiti.  uw 
^ibhciDlimd  1  but  thar  aralB  CMnI  aqoMti^  dnHHd, 
Md  naatail  vlU  the  ntuM  ipMt  Bl  oBir— JmaaT.l 
>  [TtaBpowi,  p«bq*  IbamiMelqBUtalrTWiiaad  no* 
bit  vn-  UH  uaboi  pndaod,  via  wriiuo  In  London  Id  Uw 
lk()MmMii(IIMnnnlnrullTackMiM(«<.Bid  tn^ 
,  MKiiflti  rnu^  m  loDC  on  ann  Up,  the  nuunoTtba 
,  matea  pnrnoad  it  boa  bdai  dwelt  spon  it  iiiiicli  ImgUi 
IniWerttkal  ]oiH^i  of  tbg  t&g  I  BiHI  of  wUeli  wan  eon. 
'  tatf  u  nod,  lennllr.tbgir  ngral  thu  »  ^at  a  p<  - 
.^.  .. ?r:Tr_^  1. — ■' I17  iwrtontaf  ijBipirtbr I 


delicacy  or  Ikitldloaineti  of  the  reader  may  deem 
■och  luljeeti  unfit  Icir  tha  porpoae*  of  poetiyl  The 
Qnek  dninaUit%  md  acme  of  the  bnt  of  our  old 
Engllah  writer),  were  of  a  dISkrent  opinion ;  ai 
Alflerl  and  SchtUer  have  alio  been,  n 

*  For  a  dapartlnf  betaa*!  tool 
Tba  dMb^binui  paili  ud  tba  bsllow  btlli  tml 
BtiiiwUtBuinaitm; 
KBMlJBg  at  the  ruar^  kan  i 
S«d  lo  Mar — md  pmoo)  Co  lea^ 
KrweUns  OB  Iho  Ijan  eold  fnund. 
With  Iba  blodi  batixa  and  ua  guvdi  arnund— 
Aad  tha  hnnliain  wtth  hit  ban  am  rwdr. 
ThU  tba  blow  mar  be  biiUi  (Will  uid  Undy, 
FhIi  Htbt  au  ha  ibarp  ud  true  _ 
81d»  bt  ill  Id  Htea  aaiw : 
Whlla  Ihi  (Towd  In  a  (PMcMiu  dnla  «thn- 
To  Hatha  Sob  bll  by  Iba  dotna  of  tbe  Fitberl 
Tba  btil  funii 
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upon  the  Continent  The  following  extract  will  ex- 
plain the  facts  on  which  the  stoiy  is  founded.  The 
name  of  Azo  la  substituted  for  Nicholas,  as  more 
metricaL 

**  Under  the  reign  of  Nicholas  in.  Fenara  was 
polluted  with  a  domestic  tragedy.  By  the  testi- 
mony of  an  attendant,  and  his  own  observation,  the 
Marquis  of  Este  discovered  the  incestuous  loves 
of  his  wife  Parisina,  and  Hugo  his  bastard  son,  a 
beautiful  and  valiant  youth.  They  were  beheaded 
in  the  castle  by  the  sentence  of  a  fkther  and  hus- 
band,  who  published  his  shame,  and  survived  their 
execution.  ^  He  was  unfortunate,  if  they  were  guilty : 
If  they  were  Innocent,  he  was  stiU  more  unfortunate; 
nor  is  there  any  possible  situation  in  which  I  can 
sincerely  approve  the  last  act  of  the  justice  of  a 
parent**  —  Oibbok'«  MUedlaneout  Works,  vol.  ilL 
p.  470. 

*  The  mther*d  guilt  of  elder  times 
Shall  reproduce  Itself  in  crimes  ; 
There  is  a  day  of  rengeance  still,  . 
Linger  it  may — but  come  it  wilL* 

**  That  awfViI  chorus  does  not,  unless  we  be  greatly  mIS' 
taken,  leare  an  impression  of  dettmy  upon  the  mind  more 
powerful  than  that  which  rushed  on  the  troubled  spirit  of 
Aio,  when  he  heard  the  speech  of  Hugo  In  his  hall  or  judg. 
nent :  — 

*  Thou  garest,  and  may'st  resume  my  breath, 
A  gift  for  which  I  thank  thee  not ; 
Nor  are  my  mother's  wrongs  forgot. 
Her  slighted  love  and  ruin'd  name, 
Her  oAprlng's  heritage  of  shame.'  " 

We  shall  hSTe  occasion  to  recur  to  this  subject  when  we 
reach  our  author's  **  Manfhsd."  The  facts  on  which  the  pre- 
sent poem  was  grounded  are  thus  given  in  Frizxi's  History  of 
Ferrara :  — 

**  Hub  turned  out  a  calamitous  year  for  the  people  of  Fer- 
rara ;  for  there  occurred  a  rery  tragical  event  in  the  court  of 
their  sovereign.  Our  annals,  both  printed  and  in  manuscript, 
with  the  exception  of  the  unpolished  and  negligent  work 
of  8ardi,  and  one  other,  have  given  the  following  relation 
of  it,  —  from  which,  however,  are  rejected  many  detail,  and 
eapedally  the  narrative  of  BandeUi,  who  wrote  a  century 
afterwards,  and  who  does  not  accord  with  the  contemporary 
historians. 

**  Bv  the  above-mentioned  Stella  dcH*  Assassino,  the  Mar- 
quis, In  the  year  1405,  had  a  son  called  Ugo,  a  beautiful  and 
Ingenuous  youth.    Parisina  Malatesta,  second  wife  of  Kic 
coTo,  like  toe  generality  of  step.mothers,  treated  him  with 
little  kindness,  to  the  Infinite  regret  of  the  Marquis,  who  re- 
garded him  with  fond  partiality.    One  day  she  asked  leave  of 
her  husband  to  undertake  a  certain  Journey,  to  which  he 
consented,  but  upon  condition  that  Ugo  should  bear  her  com. 
paoy ;  for  he  hoped  by  these  means  to  induce  her,  in  the  end, 
to  lay  aside  the  obstinate  aversion  which  she  had  conceived 
against  him.    And  indeed  his  Intent  was  accomplished  but 
too  well,  since,  during  the  Journey,  she  not  only  diveftcd 
herself  of  all  her  hatred,  but  fell  into  the  opposite  extreme. 
After  their  return,  the  Marquis  had  no  longer  any  occasion 
to  renew  his  former  reproon.    It  happened  one  day  that  a 
servant  of  the  Marauls,  named  Zoese,  or,  as  some  call  him, 
Giorgio,  passing  before  the  apartments  of  Parisina,  saw  going 
out  fhim  them  one  of  her  chamber-maids,  all  terrified  and  in 
tears.    Asking  the  reason,  she  told  him  that  her  mistress,  for 
some  ilight  ofltence,  had  been  beating  her ;  and,  giving  vent 
to  her  rage,  she  added,  that  she  could  easily  be  revenged,  if 
the  chose  to  make  known  the  criminal  familiarity  which  sub. 
sisted  between  Parisina  and  her  step^son.    The  servant  took 
note  of  the  words,  and  related  them  to  his  master.    He  was 
astounded  thereat,  but  scarcely  believing  his  ears,  he  assured 
himself  of  the  fact,  alas !  too  clearly,  on  the  18th  of  May, 
br  looking  through  a  hole  made  in  the  ceilhig  of  his  wife's 
chamber.   Instantly  he  broke  into  a  lUrious  rage,  and  arrested 
both  of  them,  together  with  Aldobrandino  Rangoni,  of  Mo. 
dena,  her  gentleman,  and  also,  as  some  say,  two  ^  the  women 
of  her  chamber,  aa  abettors  of  this  sinful  act.    He  ordered 
them  to  be  brought  to  a  hasty  trial,  desiring  the  judges 
to  pronounce  sentence,  in  the  accustomed  forms,  upon  Uie 
culprits.    This  sentence  was  fleath.    Some  there  were  that 
bestirred  themselves  in  favour  of  the  delinquents,  and,  amongst 
others,  Ugoccion  Contrario,  who  was  all  powerful  with  Nic 
oolo,  and  also  his  aged  and  much  deserving  minister  Alberto 
did  Sale.  Both  of  these,  their  tears  flowing  down  their  cheeks, 
and  upon  their  knees.  Implored  him  for  mercy ;  adducing 
whatever  reasons   they  could  suggest  for  sparing  the  o£ 
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It  is  the  hour  when  from  the  boughs 
The  nightingale's  high  note  is  heard  ; 

It  is  the  hour  when  lovrrs"  vows 

Seem  sweet  in  ever/  whisper'd  word ;  < 

And  gentle  winds,  and  waters  near. 

Make  music  to  the  lonely  ear. 

Each  flower  the  dews  have  lightly  wet. 

And  in  the  sky  the  stars  are  met, 

And  on  the  ware  is  deeper  blue, 

And  on  the  leaf  a  browner  hue. 

And  in  the  heaven  that  clear  obscure. 

So  softly  dark,  and  darkly  pure, 

fenders,  besides  those  motives  of  honour  and  decency  which 
miffht  persuade  him  to  conceal  from  the  public  so  scaxwlalmu 
a  deed.  But  his  rage  made  him  Inflexjfble,  and,  on  tin*  to. 
stMit,  he  conunanded  that  the  ■entence  should  be  put  in 
execution. 

"  It  was,  then,  in  the  prisons  of  the  castle,  and  exartlT  in 
those  (Hghtful  dungeons  which  are  seen  at  this  day  bcncdih 
the  chamber  called  the  Aurora,  at  the  foot  of  the  Lion's  tower, 
at  the  top  of  the  street  Giovecca,  that  on  the  night  of  the  '21  st 
of  May  were  beheaded,  first,  Ugo,  and  afterwards  Parisina. 
Zoese,  he  that  accused  her,  conducted  the  latter  under  hii 
arm  to  the  place  of  punishment.  She,  all  along,  &ncied  titat 
she  was  to  be  thrown  into  a  pit,  and  asked  at  every  step. 
whether  she  was  yet  come  to  the  spot  ?  She  was  told  thit 
her  punishment  was  the  axe.  She  inquired  what  was  brrorae 
of  Ugo,  and  received  for  answer,  that  he  was  already  At-aA  \ 
at  the  which,  sighing  grievously,  she  exclaimed.  *■  Now,  tbec, 
I  wish  not  myself  to  live ; '  and,  being  come  to  the  block,  (b« 
stripped  herself  with  her  own  hands  of  all  her  CHmanifrnts, 
and  wrappmg  a  cloth  round  her  head,  submitted  to  the  fstal 
stroke,  which  terminated  the  cruel  scene.  The  same  was 
done  with  Rangoni,  who,  together  with  the  others,  accordion 
to  two  calendars  In  the  library  of  SL  Francesco,  was  iMined 
In  the  cemetery  of  that  convent.  Nothing  else  is  known 
respecting  the  women. 

"  The  Marquis  kept  watch  the  whole  of  that  dreedftil  nifbt, 
and,  as  he  was  walking  backwards  and  forwards,  inquirccl  of 
the  captain  of  the  castle  if  Ugo  was  dead  yet  ?  who  answeivd 
him,  Yes.  He  then  gave  himaelf  up  to  the  most  desperate 
lamentations,  exclaiming,  <  Oh  1  that  I  too  were  dead,  moc*  \ 
have  been  hurried  on  to  resolve  thus  against  my  own  Up> !' 
And  then  gnawing  with  his  teeth  A  cane  which  he  had  in  hi<. 
hand,  he  passed  the  rest  of  the  night  in  sighs  and  in  XjtAr>, 
calling  frequently  upon  his  own  dear  Uga  On  the  foUu»Uitr 
day,  calling  to  mind  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  make  public 
his  Justification,  seeing  that  the  transaction  could  not  b<>  ^f\\ 
secret,  he  ordered  the  narrative  to  be  drawn  out  upon  paper, 
and  sent  it  to  all  the  courU  of  Ital^ 

"  On  receiving  this  advice,  the  Doge  of  Venice,  Ftanct^co 
Foscari,  gave  orders,  but  without  publishing  his  reasoos,  that 
stop  should  be  put  to  the  preparations  for  a  toumaiceDl, 
which,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Marquis,  and  at  the  exprsi^r 
of  the  city  of  Padua,  was  about  to  take  place.  In  the  square  of 
St.  Marl^  in  order  to  celebrate  his  advancement  to  the  dual 
chair. 

**  The  Marquis,  In  addition  to  what  he  had  already  donf , 
from  some  unaccountable  burst  of  vengeance,  comroandeti 
that  as  many  of  the  married  women  as  were  well  known  to 
him  to  be  faithless,  like  his  Parisina.  should,  like  her,  be 
beheaded.  Amongst  others,  Barbcrina,  or,  as  some  call  brr. 
Laodamia  Romei«  wife  of  the  court  Judge,  underwent  th;s 
sentence,  at  the  usual  place  of  execution  \  that  is  to  say,  m 
the  quarter  of  SU  Giaoomo,  opposite  the  present  fortrrsj^, 
bevond  St  Paul's.  It  cannot  be  told  how  strange  app^arnl 
this  proceeding  in  a  prince,  who,  considering  his  own  di*po»i- 
tion,  should,  as  it  seemed,  have  been  in  such  cases  n^^Mt 
indulgent.  Some,  however,  there  were  who  did  not  fail  to 
commend  him." 

The  above  passaee  of  Friixi  was  translated  by  Lord  Brron. 
and  formed  a  cIosiDg  note  to  the  original  edition  of  "*  Pan- 
sina.**J 

'  £"  Ferrara  is  much  decayed  and  depopulated ,  but  the 
castle  still  exists  entire ;  and  I  saw  the  court  whfere  Pariuim 
and  Hugo  were  behe.ided,  according  to  tlie  annal  of  Gibbuu.** 
— il^oii  LeUert,  1817.3 

'  [The  opening  verses,  though  soft  and  voluptttoaa,  mtt 
tinged  with  the  same  shade  of  sorrow  which  gtvea  chai-acuf 
and  harmony  to  the  whole  poem.  —  Jarraar.  J 
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Which  foaom  the  decline  of  day, 

As  twilight  melts  beneath  the  moon  away.  ^ 

n. 

Bat  it  iB  not  to  list  to  the  waterlUl 

That  Parisina  leaves  her  hall, 

Aod  it  is  not  to  gaxe  <m  the  heavenly  light 

That  the  lady  walks  In  the  shadow  of  night ; 

And  if  she  sits  fn  Este's  bower, 

*Tis  not  tor  the  sake  of  its  full-blown  flower—        ' 

She  listens — but'  not  for  the  nightingale — 

Though  her  ear  expects  as  soft  a  tale. 

Theie  glides  a  step  through  the  foliage  thick. 

And  her  cheek  grows  pale — and  her  heart  beats  quick. 

There  whispers  a  voice  through  the  rustling  leaves, 

ADd  her  blush  returns,  and  her  bosom  heaves : 

A  moment  more — and  they  shall  meet— 

Tis  past — her  lover's  at  her  feet 

in. 

And  what  unto  them  is  the  world  beside. 
With  an  its  change  of  time  and  tide  ? 
Its  living  things —  its  earth  and  sky — 
Are  nothing  to  their  mind  and  eye. 
And  heedless  as  the  dead  are  they 

Of  anght  around,  above,  beneaUi ; 
As  if  all  else  had  pass*d  away. 

They  only  for  each  other  breathe ; 
Their  very  sighs  are  full  of  joy 

So  deep,  that  did  it  not  decay. 
That  happy  madness  would  destroy 

The  hearts  which  feel  its  fiery  sway : 
Of  guilt,  of  pern,  do  they  deem 
In  that  tumultuous  tender  dream  ? 
Who  that  have  felt  that  passion's  power. 
Or  paused,  or  fear*d  in  such  an  hour  7 
Or  thought  how  brief  such  moments  last  ? 
But  yet — they  are  already  past  I 
Alas  !  we  must  awake  before 
We  know  such  vision  comes  no  more. 

IV. 
With  many  a  lingering  look  they  leave 

The  spot  of  guilty  gladness  past ; 
And  though  they  hope,  and  vow,  they  grieve. 

As  if  that  parting  were  the  last 
The  frequent  sigh — the  long  embrace — 

The  lip  that  there  would  ding  for  ever, 
WliUe  0eams  on  Parisina's  fioe 

The  Heaven  she  fears  will  not  foiglve  her. 
As  if  each  cahnly  conscious  star 
Beheld  her  frail^  from  afkr — 
The  frequent  sigh,  the  long  embrace, 
Tel  binds  them  to  their  trysting-phice. 
Bttt  it  most  oome,  and  they  must  part 
In  fearful  heaviness  of  heart. 
With  all  the  deep  and  shuddering  chill 
Which  follows  fost  the  deeds  of  HL 

V. 
And  Hugo  Is  gone  to  his  lonely  bed. 

To  covet  there  another's  bride ; 
But  she  mnst  lay  her  conscious  head 

A  husband's  trusting  heart  beside. 

I  Hw  lines  coaCaia«d  in  this  section  were  printed  u  set  to 
BOftic  tome  time  since,  hot  belonged  to  the  poem  where  thej 


But  liever'd  in  her  sleep  she  seems. 
And  red  her  cheek  with  troubled  dreams, 

And  mutters  she  in  her  unrest 
A  name  she  dare  not  breathe  by  day. 

And  clasps  her  lord  unto  the  breast 
Which  pants  for  one  away : 
And  he  to  that  embrace  awakes. 
And,  happy  in  the  thought,  mistakes 
That  dreaming  sigh,  and  warm  caress. 
For  such  as  he  was  wont  to  bless ; 
And  could  in  very  fondness  weep 
O'er  her  who  loves  him  even  in  sleep. 

VL 
He  dasp'd  her  sleeping  to  his  heart. 

And  listened  to  each  broken  word : 
He  hears — Why  doth  Prince  Aso  start. 

As  if  the  Archangers  voice  he  heard  ? 
And  well  he  may  —  a  deeper  doom 
Could  scarcely  thunder  o'er  his  tomb. 
When  he  shall  wake  to  sleep  no  more. 
And  stand  the  eternal  throne  before. 
And  well  he  may  —  his  earthly  peace 
Upon  that  sound  is  doom'd  to  cease. 
That  sleepfog  whisper  of  a  name 
Bespeaks  her  guilt  and  Axo's  shame. 
And  whose  that  name  7  that  o'er  his  pillow. 
Sounds  fearAil  as  the  breaking  billow. 
Which  roUs  the  plank  upon  the  shore,. 

And  dashes  on  the  pointed  rock 
The  wretch  who  sinks  to  rise  no  more,  — 

So  came  upon  his  soul  the  shock. 
And  whose  tiiat  name  7  'tis  Hugo's, — his — 
In  sooth  he  had  not  deem'd  of  this !  — 
*Tis  Hugo's, — he,  the  child  of  one 
He  loved — his  own  all-evil  son — 
The  oifrpring  of  his  wayward  youth. 
When  he  betray'd  Blanca's  truth. 
The  maid  whose  folly  could  confide 
In  him  who  made  her  not  his  bride. 

vn. 

He  pluck'd  his  poniard  in  its  sheath. 
But  sheath'd  it  ere  the  point  was  bare — 

Howe'er  unworthy  now  to  breathe. 
He  could  not  slay  a  thing  so  Mr— 
At  least  not  smiUng — sleeping — there — 

Nay  more :  — he  did  not  wake  her  then, 
But  gased  upon  her  with  a  glance 
Which,  had  she  roused  her  from  her  trance. 

Had  frosen  her  sense  to  sleep  again— 

And  o'er  hii  brow  the  burning  lamp 

Oleam'd  on  the  dew-drops  big  and  damp. 

She  spake  no  more — but  still  she  shunber'd— 

While,  in  his  thought  ber  days  are  number'd. 

VIIL 

And  with  th«  mom  he  sought  and  found. 

In  many  a  tale  from  those  around. 

The  proof  of  all  he  fear'd  to  know. 

Their  present  guilt  bis  ftiture  woe ; 

The  long-conniving  damsels  seek 
To  syve.themselves,  and  would  transfer 
The  guilt — the  shame — the  doom — to  her : 

Concealment  is  no  more— they  speak 

now  appear ;  the  greater  part  of  which  was  composed  prior 
to  ••  Lara." 
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All  circumstance  whicli  may  compel 
Full  credence  to  the  tale  they  tell : 
And  Axo's  tortured  heart  and  ear 
HaTe  nothing  more  to  feel  or  hear. 


He  was  not  one  who  brook'd  delay : 

Within  the  chamber  of  his  state. 
The  chief  of  £ste*8  ancient  sway 

Upon  his  throne  of  Judgment  sate ; 
His  nobles  and  his  guards  are  there,  ^ 
Before  him  is  the  linflil  pair ; 
Both  young,— and  one  how  passing  fidr  t 
With  swordless  belt,  and  fetterM  hand, 
Oh,  Christ  I  that  thus  a  son  should  stand 

Before  a  fiither*s  fkce! 
Tet  thus  must  Hugo  meet  his  sire. 
And  hear  the  sentence  of  his  ire. 

The  tale  of  his  disgrace  I 
And  yet  he  seems  not  OTercome, 
Although,  as  yet,  his  voice  be  dumb. 

X. 

And  still,  and  pale,  and  silently 

Did  Parisina  wait  her  doom ; 
How  changed  since  last  her  speaking  eye 

Glanced  gladness  round  the  glittering  room. 
Where  high-born  men  were  proud  to  wait— 
Where  Beauty  watch*d  to  imitate 

Her  gentle  voice — her  lovely  mien— 
And  gather  firom  her  air  and  gait 

The  graces  of  its  queen : 
Then, — had  her  eye  in  sorrow  wept, 
A  thousand  warriors  forth  had  leapt, 
A  thousand  s^rords  had  sheathless  shone  >, 
And  made  her  quarrel  all  their  own. 
Kow, — ^whatis  she  ?  and  what  are  they  ? 
Can  she  command,  or  these  obey  ? 
All  silent  and. unheeding  now. 
With  downcast  eyes  and  knitting  brow» 
And  foldfd  aims,  and  flreesing  air. 
And  lips  that  scarce  their  scorn  forbear. 
Her  knights  and  dames,  her  court — is  there  i 
And  he,  the  chosen  one,  whose  lance 
Had  yet  been  couch'd  before  her  glance. 
Who — were  his  arm  a  moment  free- 
Had  died  or  gain*d  her  liberty  ; 
The  minion  of  his  other's  bride,— 
He,  too,  is  fettered  by  her  side ; 
Nor  sees  her  swoln  and  ftill  eye  swim 
Less  for  her  own  despair  than  him : 
Those  lids — o*er  which  the  violet  vein 
Wandering,  leaves  a  tender  stain. 
Shining  through  the  smoothest  white 
That  e*er  did  softest  kiss  invite — 
Now  seem*d  with  hot  and  livid  glow 
To  press,  not  shade,  the  orbs  below ; 
Which  glance  so  heavily,  and  fill. 
As  tear  on  tear  grows  gathering  stllL 

XL 
And  he  for  her  had  also  wept. 

But  for  the  eyes  that  on  him  gased : 
His  sorrow,  if  he  felt  it,  slept ; 

Stem  and  erect  his  brow  was  raised. 

*  [A  ngadoui  writer  grarely  charges  Lord  Byron  with 

eirapbmsuig.  In  thii  nuukge,  without  acknowledgment,  Mr. 
urke*»  weU>kDown  description  of  the  unfortunate  Marie 
Antoinette.  *•  Verfljr/*  aayi  Mr.  Coleridge,  «  there  be 
amongst  us  a  set  of  critics,  who  seem  to  hold,  that  erery 


Whate'er  the  grief  his  soul  avow'd. 
He  would  not  shrink  before  the  crowd ; 
But  yet  he  dared  not  look  <m.  her : 
Remembrance  of  the  houn  that  were— 
His  guilt — his  love — his  present  state — 
His  father*s  wrath — all  good  men*s  hate-^ 
His  earthly,  his  eternal  fkte — 
And  hers, — oh,  hers  I — he  dared  not  throw 
One  look  upon  that  deathlike  brow  1 
Else  had  his  rising  heart  betiay'd 
Bemone  for  all  the  wreck  it  made. 

xn. 

And  Aso  spake :  —  **  But  yesterday 

I  gloried  in  a  wife  and  son ; 
That  dream  this  morning  pass*d  away^ 

Ere  day  declines,  I  shall  have  none. 
My  life  must  linger  on  alone ; 
Well, — let  that  pass, — there  breathes  not  one 
Who  would  not  do  as  I  have  done : 
Those  ties  are  broken — not  by  me ; 

Let  that  too  pass; — the  doom's  prepand I 
Hugo,  the  priest  awaits  on  thee, 

And  then — thy  crime's  reward ! 
Away  I  address  thy  prayers  to  Heaven*, 

Before  its  evening  stars  are  met — 
Learn  if  thou  there  canst  be  foigiven ; 

Its  mercy  may  absolve  thee  yet. 
But  here,  upon  the  earth  beneath, 

There  Is  no  spot  where  thou  and  I 
Together,  for  an  hour,  could  breathe : 

Farewell  I  I  will  not  see  thee  die — 
But  thou,  finil  tUng  I  shalt  view  his  head — 

Away  I  I  cannot  speak  the  rest: 

Go  I  woman  of  the  wanton  breast^ 
Not  I,  but  thou  his  blood  dost  shed : 
Go  I  if  that  sight  thou  canst  outlive. 
And  joy  thee  in  the  life  X  give.** 


& 


And  here  stem  Aso  hid  his  face — 
For  on  his  brow  the  swelling  vein 
Throbb'd  as  if  back  upon  his  brain 
The  hot  blood  ebb'd  and  flow'd  again; 

And  therefore  bow'd  he  for  a  space, 

And  pass'd  his  shaking  hand  along 

His  eye,  to  veil  it  from  the  throng ; 

While  Hugo  ndsed  his  chained  hands» 

And  for  a  brief  delay  demands 

His  fiither's  ear :  the  silent  sire 

Forbids  not  what  his  words  require. 

«  It  is  not  that  I  dread  the  deatili— 
For  thou  hast  seen  me  by  thy  side 
AU  redly  through  the  battle  ride. 
And  that  not  once  a  useless  brand 
Thy  slaves  have  wrested  fh>m  my  hand. 
Hath  shed  more  blood  in  cause  of  thine. 
Than  e'er  can  stain  the  axe  of  mine : 

Thou  gav'st,  and  may'st  resume  my  breath* 
A  gift  for  which  I  thank  thee  not ; 
Nor  are  my  mother's  wrongs  forgot. 
Her  slighted  love  and  ruin'd  name. 
Her  offsprings  heritage  of  shame ; 

possible  thought  and  image  Is  tnditlaiid;  who  hav*  no 
notion  that  there  are  such  things  as  fountains  In  the  irarid, 
small  as  well  as  great ;  and  who  would  therefore  charitably 
derive  erery  rill  they  heboid  flowing,  from  a  perforation    ' 
made  in  some  other  man's  tank.**3 
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But  she  it  in  the  grave,  where  he. 
Her  ton,  thy  fivBl,  aoon  stiaU  be. 
Her  hmken  heart — my  leTer'd  head— 
ShaD  witnesB  for  thee  from  tiie  dead 
How  tmaty  and  how  tender  were 
Thy  yonthftil  loTe — paternal  caie. 
Tis  trae  that  I  hate  done  thee  wrong— 

Bat  wrong  fotwrmgi — this  deem'd  thy  telde> 

TiK  other  victbn  of  thy  pride, 
Thoa  know^  for  me  was  dcftined  long. 
ThoQ  ww'atp.and  covetcdst  her  cbanns-* 

And  with  thy  very  crime — my  birth, 

Tlioa  tanntedst  me — aa  little  worth  ^ 
A  match  ignoble  for  her  anna, 
BecaoM,  forsooth,  I  oouM  not  claim 
The  lawftil  heirship  of  thy  name, 
Kor  dt  on  Iste'b  lineal  throne : 

Tet,  wcTO  a  few  short  smmners  mine. 

My  nama  should  more  than  £ste*s  shine 
With  honoon  all  my  own. 
I  had  a  sword — and  have  a  breast 
That  should  have  won  as  taaught^  a  crest 
Aa  ever  waved  along  the  line 
Of  an  these  sovereign  sires  of  thine. 
Not  always  knightly  spurs  are  worn 
The  brightest  by  the  better  bom ; 
And  mine  have  lanced  my  couTser*8  flank 
Bcfisre  proud  chiefii  of  princely  rank, 
When  charging  to  the  cheering  cry 
Of  •  Este  and  of  Victory  I  * 
I  win  not  plead  the  cause  of  crime. 
Nor  sue  thee  to  redeem  from  time 
A  few  brief  houn  or  days  that  must 
At  length  voU  o*er  my  reckless  dust ;  -^ 
Such  maddening  moments  as  my  past. 
They  oould  not,  and  they  did  not,  last. 
Albdt  my  birth  and  name  be  base. 
And  thy  nobiUty  of  race 
X)ifadatn*d  to  deck  a  thing  like  me — 

Tet  in  my  lineaments  they  trace 

Some  features  of  my  &ther*s  free. 
And  in  my  spirit—  all  of  thee. 
From  thee— this  tamelessness  of  heart — 
From  thee — nay,  wherefore  dost  thou  start  ?  — 
From  thee  in  aU  their  vigour  came 
My  arm  of  strength,  my  soul  of  flame — 
Thou  didst  not  give  me  life  alone. 
But  all  that  made  me  more  thine  own. 
See  what  thy  guUty  love  bath  done  1 
Bepald  thee  with  too  like  a  son  1 
I  am  no  bastard  in  my  soul, 
For  that,  like  thine,  abhorred  control : 
And  for  my  breath,  that  hasty  boon 
Thou  gav*st  and  wilt  resume  so  soon, 
I  taloed  it  no  more  than  thou. 
When  rose  thy  casque  above  thy  brow, 

I  Bnight  — 'hanghtv.  —  *  Away,  kamgki  man,  tbon  ait 
ttnltlng  »«.*'—  SBAasrBAaa. 

>  r*  I  MBk  for '  ManBloD,*  becaoie  U  oocurred  to  me,  there 
Bifbt  be  a  reMmbluice  between  part  of  *  Paiiiioa*  aad  a 
•taiilv  tnne  ia  the  Meond  canto  of*  MannUm.*  1  fear  thera 
la,  tboogh  I  never  thought  of  it  before,  and  could  hardly 
wiab  to  Imitate  that  which  ti  Intanttable.  1  wUb  you  would 
atk  Mr.  Giflbrd  whether  I  ousht  to  say  any  thing  upon  it  I 
had  cowplPted  the  itoiy  on  the  pasaage  froat  Gibbon,  which 
ged  lead!  to  a  like  loene  naturally,  without  a  thought  of 
kind:  bat  it  oooiet  upon  me  not  very  comfortably."^ 
B.  to  Mr.  M.  Ftb.  S.  1816.  -.  The  scene  referred  to  Is 
te  wbldi  Comtanca  de  Bererley  appears  before  the 
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And  we,  aU  aide  by  side,  have  striven. 
And  o*er  the  dead  our  coursers  driven  t 
The  past  is  nothing— and  at  last 
The  ftiture  can  but  be  the  past ; 
Tet  would  I  that  I  then  had  died; 

For  though  thou  work'dst  my  inother's  111, 
And  made  thy  own  my  destined  bildt^ 

I  fed  thou  art  my  frther  stiU ;. 
And,  harsh  as  sounds  thy  hard  decree 
*Tia  not  UAiust,  although  from  thob. 
Begot  in  sin,  to  die  in  shame, 
My  life  begun  and  ends  the  same : 
As  err*d  the  sire,  so  err'd  the  son. 
And  thou  must  punish  both  in  one. 
My  crime  seems  worst  to  human  view,. 
But  God  must  Judge  between  us  too  1 " 

XIV. 

He  ceased — and  stood  with  folded  arms. 
On  which  the  circling  fetters  sounded ; 
And  not  an  ear  but  felt  as  wounded. 
Of  an  the  chiefr  that  there  were  rank'd. 
When  those  duU  chains  in  meeting  ciank'd : 

Tin  Farisina's  frtal  charmaft 

Again  attracted  every  eye — 

Would  she  thus  hear  him  doom*d  to  die  1 

She  stood,  I  said,  aU  pale  and  stUl, 

The  Uving  cause  of  Hugo's  in : 

Her  eyes  unmoved,  but  fiiU  and  wide. 

Not  once  had  tum'd  to  either  side— 

Nor  once  did  those  sweet  eyelids  dose. 

Or  shade  the  glance  o*er  which  they  rose^ 

But  round  their  orbs  of  deepest  blue 

The  drclii^g  white  dUated  grew — 

And  there  with  glassy  gase  she  stood 

As  ice  were  In  her  curdled  blood ; 

But  every  now  and  then  a  tear 
So  Uurge  and  slowly  gather'd  sUd 
From  the  long  dark  fringe  of  that  fhir  Ud, 

It  was  a  thing  to  see,  not  hear  I 

And  those  who  saw,  it  did  surprise. 

Such  drops  could  fall  from  human  eyes. 

To  speak  she  thought — the  imperfect  note 

Was  choked  within  her  sweUing  throat, 

Tet  seem'd  in  that  low  hoUow  groan 

Her  whole  heart  gushing  in  the  tone. 

It  ceased— again  she  thought  to  speaks 

Then  burst  her  voice  in  one  long  shriek,  ^ 

And  to  the  earth  she  feU  like  stone 

Or  statue  from  its  base  o*erthrown. 

More  like  a  thing  that  ne'er  had  life,— 

A  monument  of  Aso's  wife, — 

Than  her,  that  Uring  guilty  thing. 

Whose  every  passion  was  a  sting. 

Which  urged  to  guUt,  but  could  not  bear 

That  guUt's  detection  and  despair. 

**  Her  look  composed,  and  steady  eye, 
BMpdie  a  matchlcM  oonitancy ; 
Ana  there  the  stood  so  calm  and  pale. 
That,  but  her  breathing  did  not  fail. 
And  motion  slight  of  eye  and  head. 
And  of  her  bosom,  warranted. 
That  neither  sense  nor  pulse  she  lacks. 
You  must  hare  thought  a  form  of  wax, 
Wrought  to  the  very  life,  was  there  — 
So  itili  she  was,  so  pale,  so  fair."3 
>  [The  arraignment  and  condemnation  of  the  guilty  jpair, 
with  the  bold,  high-toned,  and  yet  temperate  defence  or  the 
son,  are  managed  with  considerable  talent :  and  yet  are  less 
touching  than  the  mute  despair  of  the  fallen  beau^,  who 
stands  in  speechless  agony  before  him.  —  JaivaaT.  3 
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But  yet  she  lived — and  all  too  soon 

Recovered  from  that  death-like  swoon — 

But  scarce  to  reason  —  every  sense 

Had  been  o'erstning  by  pangs  intense ; 

And  each  fhdl  fibre  of  her  brain 

(As  bowstrings,  when  relaxM  by  rain, 

The  erring  arrow  launch  aside) 

Sent  forth  her  thoughts  all  wild  and  wide — 

The  past  a  blank,  tiie  fhture  black, 

With  glimpses  of  a  dreary  track. 

Like  lightning  on  the  desert  path. 

When  midnight  storms  are  mustering  wrath. 

She  fear'd — she  felt  that  somethhig  ill 

Lay  on  her  soul,  so  deep  and  chill — 

That  there  was  sin  and  shame  she  knew ; 

That  some  one  was  to  die — but  who  ? 

She  had  forgotten :  ~  did  she  breathe  ? 

Could  this  be  still  the  earth  beneath. 

The  sky  above,  and  men  around ; 

Or  were  they  fiends  who  now  so  flrown'd 

On  one,  before  whose  eyes  each  eye 

Till  then  had  smiled  in  sympathy  7 

All  was  confused  and  undefined 

To  her  aU-jarr'd  and  wandering  mind ; 

A  chaos  of  wild  hopes  and  fears : 

And  now  in  laughter,  now  in  tears, 

But  madly  stUl  in  each  extreme. 

She  strove  with  that  convulsive  dream ; 

For  so  it  seem*d  on  her  to  break : 

Oh  I  vainly  must  she  strive  to  wake  1 


XV. 

The  Convent  beUs  are  ringing, 

But  mournfully  and  slow ; 
In  the  grey  square  turret  swinging. 

With  a  deep  sound,  to  and  fro. 

Heavily  to  the  heart  they  go  I 
Hark  1  the  hymn  is  singing — 

The  song  for  the  dead  below. 

Or  the  living  who  shortly  shall  be  so ! 
For  a  departing  being's  soul 
The  death-hymn  peals  and  the  hollow  bells  knoll 
He  is  near  his  mortal  goal ; 
Kneeling  at  the  friar's  knee ; 
Sad  to  hear — and  piteous  to  see  — 
Kneeling  on  the  bare  cold  ground. 
With  the  block  before  and  the  gusjids  around  — 
And  the  headman  with  his  bare  arm  ready. 
That  the  blow  may  be  both  swift  and  steady, 
Feels  if  the  axe  be  sharp  and  true- 
Since  he  set  its  edge  anew : 
While  the  crowd  in  a  speechless  circle  gather 
To  see  the  Son  fidl  by  the  doom  of  the  Father. 


XVL 
It  is  a  lovely  hour  as  yet 
Before  the  summer  sun  shall  set, 
Which  rose  upon  that  heavy  day. 
And  mock*d  it  with  his  steadiest  ray ; 
And  his  evening  beams  are  shed 
Full  on  Hugo's  fated  head. 
As  his  last  confession  pouring 
To  the  monk,  his  doom  deploring 

>  [The  grand  part  of  thii  poem  Is  that  which  describes  the 
•aecution  of  the  rlral  son ;  and  In  which,  thotwh  there  is  no 
pomp,  either  of  language  or  of  sentiment,  and  though  erery 
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In  penitential  holiness, 

He  bends  to  hear  his  accents  bless 

With  absolution  such  as  may 

Wipe  our  mortal  stains  away. 

That  high  sun  on  his  head  did  glisten 

As  he  there  did  bow  and  listen— 

And  the  rings  of  chestnut  hair 

Curl'd  half  down  his  neck  bo  bare ; 

But  brighter  still  the  beam  was  tliix>wn 

Upon  the  axe  which  near  him  shone 

With  a  clear  and  ghastly  glitter 

Oh  !  that  parting  hour  was  bitter  1 
Even  the  stem  stood  chill'd  with  awe : 
Dark  the  crime,  and  just  the  law— 
Tet  they  shudder'd  as  they  saw. 

xvn. 

The  parting  prayers  are  said  and  over 

Of  that  fUse  son — and  daring  lover  I 

His  beads  and  sins  are  all  recounted. 

His  hours  to  their  last  minute  mounted— 

His  mantling  cloak  before  was  stripped. 

His  bright  brown  locks  must  now  be  clipp'd ; 

'Tis  done — all  closely  are  they  shorn — 

The  vest  which  till  this  moment  worn— 

Tlic  scarf  which  Parisina  gave — 

Must  not  adorn  him  to  the  grave. 

Even  that  must  now  be  thrown  aside. 

And  o'er  his  eyes  the  kerchief  tied ; 

But  no — that  last  indignity 

Shall  ne'er  approach  his  haughty  eye. 

All  feelings  seemingly  subdued. 

In  deep  disdain  were  half  renew'd. 

When  headman's  hands  prepared  to  bind 

Those  eyes  which  would  not  brook  such  blind : 

As  if  they  dared  not  look  on  death. 

"  No — yours  my  forfeit  blood  and  breath—- 

These  hands  are  chaln'd — but  let  me  die 

At  least  with  an  unshackled  eye — 

Strike  : " — and  as  the  word  he  said. 

Upon  the  block  he  bow'd  his  head ; 

These  the  last  accents  Hugo  spoke  : 

"  Strike  :  "—and  flashing  fell  the  stroke— 

Rolled  the  head — and,  gushing,  sunk 

Back  the  stain'd  and  heaving  trunk. 

In  the  dust,  which  each  deep  vein 

Slaked  with  its  ensanguined  rain ; 

His  eyes  and  lips  a  moment  quiver. 

Convulsed  and  quick — then  fix  for  ever. 

He  died,  as  erring  man  should  die. 

Without  display,  without  parade ; 

Meekly  had  he  bow'd  and  pray'd. 

As  not  disdaining  priestly  aid, 
Nor  desperate  of  all  hope  on  high. 
And  while  before  the  prior  kneeling. 
His  heart  was  wean'd  from  earthly  feeling ; 
His  wrathUd  sire — his  paramour — 
What  were  they  in  such  an  hour  ? 
No  more  reproach — no  more  despair ; 
No  thought  but  heaven — no  word  but  prayer- 
Save  the  few  which  firom  him  broke. 
When,  bared  to  meet  the  headmanls  stroke. 
He  clalm'd  to  die  with  eyes  unbound. 
His  sole  adieu  to  those  aitmnd.  ^ 

thing  Is  conceived  and  expressed  with  the  otnoet  sfrnplidtr 
and  directness,  there  is  a  spirit  of  pathos  and  poetvy  to  whioa 
it  would  not  be  easy  to  flna  many  parallels.  _  JarranvO 
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XVUL 

Stai  as  the  lips  that  closed  in  death, 

Eadi  garer's  bosom  held  his  breath : 

Bat  Tet,  afiu*,  from  man  to  man, 

A  cold  electric  shiver  ran. 

As  down  the  deadlf  blow  descended 

On  him  whose  life  and  love  thus  ended ; 

And,  with  a  hushing  sound  oompress'd, 

A  sigh  shrunk  back  on  every  breast ; 

But  no  more  thrilling  noiae  rose  there. 
Beyond  the  blow  that  to  the  block 
Pierced  through  with  forced  and  sullen  diock. 

Save  one :  — what  cleaves  the  silent  air 

So  madly  shrill  —  so  passing  wild  ? 

Tliat,  as  a  mother's  o*er  her  child, 

IXne  to  death  by  sudden  blow, 

To  the  sky  these  accents  go^ 

Like  a  soul*s  in  endless  woe. 

Through  Aso's  palace-lattice  driven. 

That  horrid  voice  ascends  to  heaven. 

And  every  eye  is  tum'd  thereon ; 

Bat  sound  and  sight  alike  are  gone  1 

It  was  a  woman's  shriek — and  ne'er 

In  madlier  accents  rose  despair ; 

And  those  who  heard  it,  as  it  post. 

In  mercy  wish'd  it  were  the  last. 


Hugo  Is  fsllen ;  and,  from  that  hour, 

Ko  more  in  palace,  hall,  or  bower, 

Was  Fsrlstna  heard  or  seen : 

Her  name — as  if  she  ne'er  had  been  -^ 

Was  bonish'd  frtjm  each  lip  and  ear, 

like  words  of  wantonness  or  fear ; 

And  from  Prince  Aso's  voice,  by  none 

Was  mention  lieard  of  wife  or  son ; 

Ko  tomb — no  memory  had  they ; 

Theirs  was  unconsecrated  clay; 

At  least  the  knight's  who  died  that  day. 

But  Parisina's  f^  lies  hid 

Uke  dost  beneath  the  coffin  lid : 

Whether  in  convent  she  abode. 

And  won  to  heaven  her  dreary  road, 

By  blighted  and  remorseftil  years 

Of  scourge,  and  hat,  and  sleepless  tears ; 

Or  if  she  fen  by  bowl  or  steel, 

For  that  dark  love  she  dared  to  feel ; 

Or  if,  upon  the  moment  smote, 

She  died  by  tortures  less  remote ; 

Like  him  she  saw  upon  the  block, 

With  heart  that  shared  the  headman's  shock. 

In  quidten'd  brokenness  that  came. 

In  pity,  o'er  her  shatter'd  ftvme, 

Kooe  knew — and  none  can  ever  know : 

But  whatsoe'er  its  end  below, 

Her  lift  began  and  dosed  in  woe  I 


thers  it  BO  tomolt  or  lUr.    It  it  all  tadnett, 

terror.    There  it  too  much  of  horror,  perb^pi, 

;  bat  the  wrttlng  it  besotiAil  throughoat. 
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XX. 

And  Aso  found  another  bride, 

And  goodly  sons  grew  by  his  side ; 

But  none  so  lovely  and  so  brave 

As  him  who  wither'd  in  the  grave; 

Or  if  they  were — on  his  cold  eye 

Their  grovrth  but  glanced  unheeded  by. 

Or  noticed  with  a  smother'd  sigb. 

But  never  tear  his  cheek  descended. 

And  never  smile  his  brow  unbended ; 

And  o'er  that  fidr  broad  brow  were  wrought 

The  intersected  lines  of  thought ; 

Those  fruTOws  which  the  burning  share 

Of  Sorrow  ploughs  untimely  there ', 

Scars  of  the  lacerating  mind 

Which  the  Soul's  war  doth  leave  behind. 

He  was  past  all  mirth  or  woe : 

Nothing  more  remain'd  below 

But  sleepless  nights  and  heavy  days, 

A  mind  all  dead  to  scorn  or  praise, 

A  heart  which  shunn'd  itself -~  and  yet 

That  would  not  yield-— nor  oould  foiget. 

Which,  when  it  least  appear'd  to  melt. 

Intently  thought —  intensely  felt ; 

The  deepest  ice  which  ever  fttxse 

Can  only  o'er  the  surihoe  close  — 

The  living  stream  lies  quick  below, 

And  flows — and  cannot  cease  to  flow. 

StUl  was  his  seal'd-up  bosom  haunted 

By  thoughts  which  Nature  hath  implanted ; 

Too  deeply  rooted  thence  to  vanish, 

Howe'er  our  stifled  fears  we  banish ; 

When,  struggling  as  they  rise  to  start. 

We  check  those  waters  of  the  heart. 

They  are  not  dried — those  tears  unshed 

But  flow  back  to  the  fountain  head. 

And  resting  in  their  spring  more  pure. 

For  ever  in  its  depth  endure. 

Unseen,  unwept,  but  uncongeal'd. 

And  cherish'd  most  where  least  reveal'd. 

With  toward  starts  of  feeling  left. 

To  throb  o'er  those  of  life  bereft; 

Without  the  power  to  fill  again 

The  desert  gap  which  made  his  pidn ; 

Without  the  hope  to  meet  them  where 

United  souls  shall  gladness  share. 

With  all  the  consciousness  that  he 

Had  only  pass'd  a  Just  decree ; 

That  they  had  wrought  their  doom  of  ill ; 

Yet  Axo's  age  was  wretohed  stilL 

The  tainted  branches  of  the  tree. 
If  lopp'd  with  care,  a  strength  may  give. 
By  which  the  rest  shall  bloom  and  live 

All  greenly  fresh  and  wildly  free : 

But  if  the  lightning,  in  its  wrath. 

The  wavtog  boughs  with  Any  scathe. 

The  massy  trunk  the  ruin  feels. 

And  never  more  a  leaf  reveals.  > 

■ad  the  wliole  wrapped  In  a  rich  and  redandant  veil  of  poetry, 
where  every  thing  breathes  the  pure  etienoe  of  goalut  bm 
lentlbUitj.  ~  JaFvasv.^ 
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Wf^t  iPrijBiotmr  of  O^ttlon: 


A  FABLE.^ 


SONNET  ON  CHILLON. 

EmvAL  Spirit  of  the  cbainless  Bfind  !  > 
Biightat  in  dungeona,  Liberty  I  thou  art, 
For  there  thy  lubitation  is  the  heart — 

The  heart  which  lore  of  thee  alone  can  bind ; 

And  when  thy  sons  to  fSetters  are  consigned— 
To  fetters,  and  the  damp  fault's  dayless  gloom. 
Their  country  conquers  with  their  martyrdom, 

And  Freedom's  &me  finds  wings  on  erery  wind. 

Chillon  1  thy  prison  is  a  holy  place. 

And  thy  sad  floor  an  altar — for  *tWBS  trod, 

Until  his  very  steps  have  left  a  trace 
Worn,  as  if  thy  cold  pavement  were  a  sod, 

*  Whan  this  poem  wu  corapofed,  I  was  not  •tiffldently  aware 
of  th«  hiitory  of  Bonnlrard,  or  I  ahould  have  endeavoured 
to  «llgnUy  the  lubiect  by  an  attempt  to  celebrate  hit  couraije 
and  hla  vlrtuei.  with  aome  account  of  hia  life  I  have  been 
Aimiihed,  by  the  kindneai  of  a  citixen  of  that  republic,  which 
is  ttlU  proua  of  the  memory  of  a  man  worthy  of  the  best  age 
of  ancient  freedom :  — 

**  Francois  de  Bonnirard,  ffls  de  Louis  de  Bonnlvard,  ori- 
cinaire  de  Seysel  et  Seigneur  de  Lunes,  naquit  en  1496L  11 
it  ses  teudes  i  Turin :  en  1610  Jean  Aim<  de  Bonnivard, 
son  onde,  lui  r^sisna  le  Prleur^  de  St  Victor,  aui  aboutis. 
salt  aux  murs  de  Genive,  et  qui  formait  un  benefice  ooa. 
skKrable. 

**  Ce  grand  honune  —  (Bonninrd  mArite  ce  tltre  par  la 
force  de  son  ftme,  la  droiture  de  son  cceur,  la  noblesse  de  ses 
intentions,  la  sagesse  de  ses  coosdls,  le  courage  de  ses  d^ 
marches,  I'itendue  de  ses  connaissances  et  la  vivadt^  de  son 
esprit),  —  ce  grand  homme,  qui  exdtera  radmiratlon  de  tous 
oeux  qu'une  rertu  h^roiqoe  jpeut  encore  teiouvolr,  intpirera 
encore  la  plus  rive  reconnaissance  dans  les  corars  des  G^ 
n^vois  qui  aiment  Gen^e.  Bonnivard  en  ftit  tot^ours  un 
des  plus  fermes  appois :  pour  assurer  la  liberty  de  notre  R^. 
publique,  11  ne  craignit  pas  de  peidre  souvent  la  sienne ;  11 
oublla  son  repos ;  U  m^prua  ses  richesses  ;  il  ne  n^ligea  rien 
pour  afRarmlr  le  booheur  d'une  patrie  qu'il  honora  de  son 
choix  :  dis  oe  moment  il  la  cbirit  comme  le  plus  i61£  de  ses 
dtojrens;  il  la  serrit  avec  I'lntr^pidit^  d*un  hdros,  et  il 
toivit  son  Histoire  avec  U  naivety  d'un  phllosophe  et  la 
chaleur  d*un  patriote. 

**  11  dit  dans  le  commencement  de  son  Histoire  de  Gendre, 
que  des  qu'il  eut  commencf  de  lire  fkistoire  des  nations^  il  se 
seniit  enlralni  par  son  goAt  pour  les  RiptMioues^  dont  Q 
(pousa  UnOours  les  tntirfts :  c'iest  ce  goCit  pour  (a  liberty  qui 
lui  fit  sans  doute  adopter  Gen^e  pour  la  patrie. 

**  Bonnivard,  encore  Jeune.  s'annon^a  hautement  comme  le 
dtfenseur  de  Geneve  contre  le  Due  de  Savove  et  I'Ev^ue. 

"  En  1519.  Bonnivard  devient  le  martyr  oe  sa  patrie.  Le 
Due  de  Savoye  HuA  entr£  dans  Gendve  avec  dnq  cent 
hommes,  Bonnivard  cralnt  le  resientiment  du  Due ;  11  voulut 
se  retirer  k  Fribourg  pour  en  <viter  les  suites ;  mais  il  fbt 
trahl  par  deux  horomes  qui  I'aocompagnaient,  et  conduit  par 
ordre  du  Prince  i  Grol£e,  od  11  resta  prlsonnler  pendant  deux 
ans.  Bonnivard  ^tait  malheureux  dans  ses  voyages  :  comme 
ses  malheurs  n'avaient  point  ralentl  son  i61e  pour  Gendve,  U 
6tait  touJours  un  enneml  redoutable  pour  oeux  aui  la  mena. 
calent,  et  par  cons^uent  11  devait  ttn  expos6  k  lean  coups. 
11  fUt  rencontre  en  1930  sur  le  Jura  par  des  roteurs,  qui  le 
d^ulllirent,  et  qui  le  mirent  encore  entre  les  mains  du  Due 
de  Savoye:  oe  Prince  le  6t  enfermer  dans  le  Ch&teau  de 
Chillon,  oh  Q  resta  sant  6tre  Interrog^  Jusques  en  1636 ;  il  fbt 
alors  dellvr€  par  les  Bemois,  qui  s'empar^ent  du  Pays  de  Vand. 

**  Bonnivard,  en  sortant  ae  sa  captivity,  eut  le  plaisir  de 
trouver  Geneve  libre  et  n^form^e  :  la  R^nublique  s'empressa 
de  lui  tAmoignei  sa  reconnatimance,  et  oe  dMommager  des 
maux  qu'il  avait  soufferts  ;  elle  le  recut  Bourgeois  de  la  ville 
au  mois  de  Juln,  1636 ;  elle  lui  donna  la  maison  habitee  autre> 
fois  par  le  Vicaire.G<^n<ral,  et  elle  lui  asti^a  unc  pension 
de  deux  cent  tens  d'or  tant  ouMl  s^oumcrait  k  Geneve.  II 
Alt  admis  dans  le  Consdl  de  Deux-Cent  en  1537. 

**  Bonnivard  n*a  pas  flnl  d'^re  utile :  aprds  avoir  travailli 
k  rendre  Gentve  libre,  11  rtussit  k  la  rendre  tol^ranto.    Bon- 


& 


By  Bonnivard  ! — Bfay  none  those  marks  eflhce  I 
For  they  appeal  fhim  tyranny  to  God. 


Q^e  yritonmr  ot  iffj^iUoiu* 


My  hair  is  grey,  but  not  with  years, 

Nor  grew  it  white 

In  a  single  night,  ^ 
As  men*s  have  grown  fhnn  suddoi  feais : 

nlvard  engagea  le  QonseO  4  acoorder  anx  ecdMasttqoet  et 
aux  paysans  an  tems  sufflsant  pour  examiner  les  pramdUeiia 
qu'on  leur  lalsait ;  11  r^ussit  par  sa  douceur :  on  preche  too- 
Jours  le  Christianisme  avec  succis  quand  on  le  priche  avec 
charity. 

*'  Bonnivard  tat  savant :  sea  manuscrita,  qui  soot  dans  la 
Biblloth^ue  publique,  prouvent  quil  avait  Men  lu  les  auteurt 
classiques  Latins,  et  quil  avait  aporofondl  la  thMogie  et 
rhistoire.  Ce  grand  homme  aimait  les  sdenoes,  et  il  croyait 
qu'elles  pouvalent  faire  la  gloire  de  Geneve;  aussl  U  nc 
n^ffllgoa  rien  pour  les  fixer  dans  cette  vUle  nalssante ;  en  1551 
il  donna  sa  bibliothdque  au  public ;  elle  Ait  le  commenoemeu 
de  notre  bibliothteue  pubUque ;  et  ces  livrea  soot  oi  parti** 
les  rares  et  belles  Editions  duquinsitoe  siKrIe  qu'oo  volt  dans 
notre  collection.  Enfin,  pendant  la  mteae  ann^,  ce  bon  pa- 
triote institua  la  R^ubUque  son  hfirlti^  Ik  condltloo  qu*eUe 
employerait  ses  biens  k  entretenir  le  coll^  dont  on  prqteu 
talt  la  fondation. 

**  II  parait  que  Bonnivard  moomt  en  1870;  maJa  oo  ne 
peut  I'assurer,  parcequUlv  a  une  lacune  dans  le  Mdcroloce 
depuis  le  mois  de  Julllet,  1570,  Jusques  en  1571.** 

[Lord  Byron  wrote  this  beautiftil  poem  at  a  naall  fam.  in 
the  little  vAlage  of  Ouchy,  near  Lausanne,  where  be  bappeoni 
in  June,  1816,  to  be  detained  two  days  by  stress  of  weathrr ; 
'*  thereby  adding,"  says  Moore,  **  one  more  deathleu  ascoci- 
ation  to  the  already  immortalised  localidca  of  the  Lakc."3 

*  [In  the  first  draught,  the  sonnet  opens  thai— 

**  Beloved  Goddess  of  the  chainless  mind  I 

Brightest  in  dungeons.  Liberty  I  thou  art. 

Thy  palace  is  within  the  Freeman's  heart. 

Whose  soul  the  love  of  thee  alone  can  bind  ( 

And  when  thy  sons  to  fetters  arc  consign'd  — 

To  fetters,  and  the  damp  vault's  davless  gktoiB* 
Thv  Joy  is  with  them  still,  and  unconflned. 
Their  country  conquers  with  thdr  martyrdoOL**] 

s  [*'  I  wUI  teU  you  something  about  *  Chillon.'  A  Mr.  I>e 
Luc,  ninety  years  old,  a  Swiss,  bad  it  read  to  hhn.  and  is 
pleased  with  it— .so  my  sister  writes.  He  aaki  that  be  was 
witM  Rousseau  at  Chillon,  and  that  the  description  It  nrr- 
fectly  correct.  But  this  is  not  all ;  I  recollected  socnething 
of  the  name,  and  find  the  following  passage  In  *  The  Con* 
fesslons,'  vol.  Ui.  p.  347.  Uv.  viii.  *  I>e  tous  ces  amiaannM 
celui  qui  me  plut  davantage  fut  une  promenade  autour  <lu 
Lac,  que  Je  fis  en  bateau  avec  De  Luc  p^re,  sa  bm,  aea  rfcmc 
/Us^  et  ma  Therfcse.  Nous  mimes  sept  jours  IL  cette  Umra^e 
par  le  plus  beau  temps  du  monde.  J'cn  gardai  le  vif  sovreiur 
des  sites,  qui  m'avalent  frapp<  k  I'autre  extrteilt^  slu  Loc, 
et  dont  Je  fis  la  description  quelques  ann  jes  aprte,  daoa  '  La 
Nouvelle  Htioise.' '  This  nonagerian,  De  Luc,  must  be  one 
of  the  *  deux  fils.'  He  is  in  England,  infirm,  but  atUl  hk 
faculty.  It  Is  odd  that  he  should  have  lived  so  long,  and  net 
wanting  in  oddness,  that  he  should  have  made  this  ^ojAfr 
with  Jean  Jacquet,  and  afterwards,  at  such  an  intenraU  rrad 
a  poem  by  an  Englishman  (who  made  predselytbe  same  cyr* 
cumnavigation)  upon  the  same  scenery."  —  IKvfow  LeUrr%^ 
April  9. 1H17.  Jean  Andr<  de  Luc,  F.R.S.,  died  at  WIndaor. 
in  the  July  following.  He  was  bom  bi  1726,  at  Geneva.  «m> 
the  author  of  manv  geological  works,  and  corretpooded  with 
most  of  the  learned  sodeties  of  Europe.3 

4  Ludovioo  Sfona,  and  others.  —  The  same  Is  asserted  otf 


Hy  Umbi  are  bow*d,  though  not  with  toil. 

But  rusted  with  a  vOe  repoee,  i 
For  tbej  haye  been  a  dungeon's  ipoll. 

And  mine  has  been  the  fitte  of  those 
To  whom  the  goodly  earth  and  air 
Are  bann'd,  and  bair'd  -»  forbidden  five ; 
But  this  was  for  my  ftther*B  fkith 
I  snflfer^d  chains  and  courted  death  i 
That  flither  perlah*d  at  the  stake 
For  tmeti  he  woohl  not  forsake ; 
And  fior  tte  Hme  Us  lineal  laoe 
In  dsrtnfwa  found  a  dwelllng-plaoe ; 
Ve  were  seven — who  now  are  one, 
.    Six  in  youth,  and  one  in  age, 
FInidi*d  as  they  had  begun, 

Ftond  of  persecntloali  rage ;  * 
One  In  fire,  and  two  in  field. 
Their  belief  with  blood  have  seal*d; 
Dyi]«  as  thdr  fother  died. 
For  the  Ood  their  foes  denied ; 
Thne  were  in  a  dungeon  cast. 
Of  whom  this  wreck  is  left  the  last 

IL 
niere  are  setcn  pDIan  of  Gothic  mould. 
In  ChUkn's  dungeons  deep  and  old, 
niere  are  seven  columns,  massy  and  grey, 
Dfan  with  a  dull  imprison'd  ray, 
A  sunbeam  which  hath  lost  its  way. 
And  throng  the  crevice  and  the  deft 
Of  the  thick  wall  is  fldlen  and  left ; 
Creeping  o'er  the  floor  so  damp» 
like  a  manh*s  meteor  lamp : 
And  in  each  pillar  there  is  a  ring. 

And  in  each  ring  there  is  a  chidn ; 
That  iron  to  a  cankering  thing. 

Tor  in  these  Umba  its  teeth  remain. 
With  marts  that  will  not  wear  away. 
Tin  I  have  done  with  thto  new  day. 
Which  now  to  palnftd  to  these  eyes. 
Which  have  not  seen  the  sun  so  rise 
Tor  years  —  I  cannot  count  them  o*er, 
I  losl  thdr  long  and  heavy  score. 
When  my  last  brother  droop'd  and  died. 
And  I  lay  Uving  by  hto  side. 

HL 

They  diain'd  na  each  to  a  column  stone. 
And  we  were  three — yet,  each  alone; 
We  could  not  move  a  single  pace. 
We  ooold  not  see  each  other's  fooe. 
Bat  with  that  pale  and  Uvid  light 
That  made  us  strsngers  In  our  sight ; 
And  thai  together — yet  apart, 
Fetter'd  In  hand,  but  pined  In  heart ; 
*TwBS  sun  some  sotoce.  In  the  dearth 
Of  the  pure  elements  of  earth. 
To  hearken  to  each  other'k  speech. 
And  each  turn  comforter  to  each 


,  the  uttb  of  Loali  the  Sixteenth,  though 
fa  qoise  to  short  a  period.   Grief  fi  said  to  have  the  samo 
to  raeh,  and  not  to  fisar,  thla  change  In  MerM  waa  to  be 


I  tOriglBri  MS — 

••  Bat  with  the  toward  watte  of  griei:*^ 

*  C*  Brarinfraneow— chains— and  rage.**  ^M&3 

>  rTUa  vkdan  of  the  flrst  feeUngs  of  the  three  gallant 
hrpUMn.  wneo  bound  apart  In  this  firing  tomb»  and  of  the 
gr^oal  decay  of  thdr  cheery  fortitude,  u  ftiU  of  pity  and 
agoay.  —  JarvBST.S 


With  some  new  hope  or  legend  old. 
Or  song  heroically  bold ; 
But  even  these  at  length  grew  cold. 
Our  voices  took  a  dreary  tone. 
An  echo  of  the  dungeon  stone, 

A  grating  sound  —  not  ftill  and  free 

As  they  of  yore  were  wont  to  be : 

It  might  be  fkncy  —  but  to  me 
They  never  sounded  like  our  own.  s 

IV. 
I  was  the  eldest  of  the  three. 

And  to  uphold  and  cheer  the  rest 

I  ought  to  do —  and  did  my  best  *- 
And  each  did  well  In  hto  degree. 

The  youngest,  whom  my  Ihther  loved. 
Because  our  mother's  brow  was  given 
To  him  —  with  eyes  as  blue  as  heaven. 

For  him  my  soul  was  sorely  moved : 
And  truly  mlg^t  it  be  dtotress'd 
To  see  such  bird  in  such  a  nest; 
For  he  was  beautlftil  as  day  *-> 

(When  day  was  beautiftd  to  me 

As  to  young  eagles  being  free)  — 

A  p(dar  day,  which  will  not  see 
A  sunset  till  its  summer 's  gone, 

Its  sleepless  summer  of  long  light. 
The  snow-dad  ofikprlng  of  the  sun : 

And  thus  he  was  as  pure  and  bright, 
And  in  hto  natural  spirit  gay. 
With  tears  for  nought  but  others'  ills. 
And  then  they  flow'd  like  mountain  rills, 
Unless  he  could  assuage  the  woe 
Whkh  he  abhorr'd  to  view  below. 

V. 

The  other  was  as  pure  of  mind. 
But  form'd  to  combat  with  hto  kind ; 
Strong  In  hto  frame,  and  of  a  mood 
Which  'gainst  the  world  in  war  had  stood, 
And  perish'd  in  the  foremost  rank 

With  Joy :  —  but  not  in  chains  to  pine : 
Hto  spirit  wither'd  with  their  clank, 

I  saw  it  silently  decline  — 

And  so  perchance  in  sooth  did  mine : 
But  yet  I  forced  it  on  to  cheer 
Those  relics  of  a  home  so  dear. 
He  was  a  hunter  of  the  hills. 

Had  follow'd  there  the  deer  and  wolf; 

To  him  thto  dungeon  was  a  gulf. 
And  fetter'd  feet  the  worst  of  Hto. 

VL 

Lake  Leman  lies  by  ChiUon's  walto : 
A  thousand  feet  in  depth  below 
Its  massy  waters  meet  and  flow ; 
Thus  much  the  ftithom-Une  was  sent 
From  Chillon's  snow-white  battlement,  * 

Which  round  about  the  wave  enthrato : 

VQleneine,  which  last  to  at  one  extremity  of  the  Lake  of 
Genera  On  its  left  are  the  entrances  of  the  Bhone,  and  op- 
posite are  the  heights  of  Melllerie  and  the  range  of  Alps 
above  Boveret  and  St  Glngo.  Near  It,  on  a  hOl  behind,  is  a 
torrent :  below  it,  washing  its  walls,  the  lake  has  been  (k. 
thomed  to  the  depth  of  800  feet.  French  measure :  within  It 
are  a  range  of  dungeons,  in  which  the  early  reformers,  and 
subsequently  prisoners  of  state,  were  oonflned.  Across  one 
of  the  Taulu  Is  a  beam  black  with  age,  on  which  we  were  in. 
formed  that  the  condemned  were  formerly  executed.  In  the 
cells  are  seven  pillars,  or,  rather,  eight,  one  being  half  merged 
in  the  wall ;  in  some  of  these  are  rings  for  the  fetters  and  the 
fettered  :  in  the  pavement  the  steps  of  Bonnivard  have  left 
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A  double  dungeon  wall  and  wave 

Have  made —  and  like  a  living  grave. 

Below  the  surfiure  of  the  lake 

The  dark  vault  lies  wherein  we  lay, 

We  heard  it  ripple  night  and  day ; 
Sounding  o'er  our  heads  it  knock*d ; 

And  I  have  felt  the  winter's  spray 

Wash  through  the  bars  when  winds  were  high 

And  wanton  in  the  happy  sky  ; 
And  then  the  very  rock  hath  rock'd. 
And  I  have  felt  it  shake,  unshock'd. 

Because  I  could  have  smiled  to  see 

The  death  that  would  have  set  me  finee. 

VIL 
I  said  my  nearer  brother  pined, 
I  said  his  mighty  heart  declined. 
He  loathed  and  put  away  his  food ; 
It  was  not  that  'twas  coarse  and  rude. 
For  we  were  used  to  hunter's  ftue. 
And  for  the  like  had  little  care : 
The  milk  drawn  fh)m  the  mountain  goat 
Was  changed  for  water  fh>m  the  moat. 
Our  bread  was  such  as  captive's  tears 
Have  moisten'd  many  a  thousand  years. 
Since  man  first  pent  his  fellow  men 
Like  brutes  within  an  iron  den ; 
But  what  were  these  to  us  or  him  7 
These  wasted  not  his  heart  or  limb ; 
My  brother's  soul  was  of  that  mould 
Which  in  a  palace  had  grown  cold. 
Had  his  flree  breathing  been  denied 
The  range  of  the  steep  mountain's  side ; 
But  why  delay  the  truth  ?  —  he  died.  ^ 
I  saw,  and  could  not  hold  his  head. 
Nor  reach  his  dying  hand — nor  dead,  — 
Though  hard  I  strove,  but  strove  in  vain. 
To  rend  and  gnash  >  my  bonds  in  twain. 
He  died  —  and  they  unlock'd  his  chain. 
And  scoop'd  for  him  a  shallow  grave 
Even  fh>m  the  cold  earth  of  our  cave. 
I  begg'd  them,  as  a  boon,  to  lay 
His  corse  in  dust  whereon  the  day 
Might  shine  —  it  was  a  foolish  thought. 
But  then  within  my  brain  it  wrought. 
That  even  in  death  his  Areebom  breast 
Li  such  a  dungeon  could  not  rest 
I  might  have  spared  my  idle  prayer  — 
They  coldly  laugh'd  —  and  laid  him  there : 
The  flat  and  turfless  earth  above 
The  being  we  so  much  did  love ; 
His  empty  chain  above  it  leant. 
Such  murder's  fitting  monument  I 

vm. 

But  he,  the  fSivourlte  and  the  flower. 
Most  cherish'd  since  his  natal  hour, 

thii  castle  that  Roosteaa  has  fixed  the  catastrophe  of  his 
Hdlolse,  In  the  rescue  of  one  of  her  children  by  Julie  from 
the  water ;  the  shock  of  which,  and  the  Illness  produced  hv 
the  Immersion,  is  the  cause  of  her  death.  The  chAteau  u 
Urge,  and  seen  along  the  lake  for  a  great  distance.  The  walls 
are  white.  —  ["  The  early  history  of  this  castle,"  sajrs  Mr. 
Tennant,  who  went  OTer  it  In  1821, "  Is,  1  bellere,  iuToWed 
In  douhc.  By  some  historians  it  is  said  to  be  built  In 
the  rear  1130,  and  according  to  others,  in  the  year  1396; 
but  oy  whom  it  was  built  seems  not  to  be  known.  It  is  said, 
howerer,  in  history,  that  Charles  the  Fifth,  Duke  of  Saroy, 
stormed  and  took  it  in  1536 ;  that  he  there  found  great 
hidden  treasures,  and  many  wretched  beings  pining  away 
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His  mother's  image  in  Mr  ftice. 

The  in&nt  love  of  all  his  race. 

His  martyr'd  father's  dearest  thought. 

My  latest  care,  for  whom  I  sought 

To  hoard  my  life,  that  his  might  be 

Less  wretched  now,  and  one  day  free ; 

He,  too,  who  yet  had  held  tmtired 

A  spirit  natural  or  inspired  — 

He,  too,  was  struck,  and  day  by  day 

Was  wither'd  on  the  stalk  away. 

Oh,  Ood  I  it  is  a  fearful  thing 

To  see  the  human  soul  take  wing 

In  any  shape,  in  any  mood  :  — 

I've  seen'it  rushing  forth  in  blood, 

I've  seen  it  on  the  breaking  ocean 

Strive  with  a  swoln  convulsive  motion, 

I've  seen  the  sick  and  ghastly  bed 

Of  Shi  delirious  with  its  dread : 

But  these  were  horrors  —  this  was  woe 

Unmix'd  with  such  —  but  sure  and  slow : 

He  faded,  and  so  calm  and  meek. 

So  softly  worn,  so  sweetly  weak. 

So  tearless,  yet  so  tender  —  kind. 

And  grieved  for  those  he  left  behJnd ; 

With  aU  the  while  a  cheek  whose  bloom 

Was  as  a  mockery  of  the  tomb, 

Whose  tints  as  gently  sunk  away 

As  a  departing  rainbow's  ray  — 

An  eye  of  most  transparent  light, 

That  almost  made  the  dungeon  Inlght, 

And  not  a  word  of  murmur — not 

A  groan  o'er  his  untimely  lot,  — 

A  little  talk  of  better  days, 

A  little  hope  my  own  to  raise, 

For  I  was  sunk  in  silence  —  lost 

In  this  last  loss,  of  all  the  most ; 

And  then  the  sighs  he  would  suppress 

Of  fkinting  nature's  feebleness. 

More  slowly  drawn,  grew  less  and  less; 

I  listen'd,  but  I  could  not  hear  — 

I  call'd,  for  I  was  wild  with  fear; 

I  knew  'twas  hopeless,  but  my  dread 

Would  not  be  thus  admonished ; 

I  call'd,  and  thought  I  heard  a  sound — 

I  bturst  my  chain  with  one  strong  bound. 

And  rush'd  to  him :  —  I  found  him  not» 

/  only  stirr'd  in  this  black  spot, 

/  only  lived  —  /  only  drew 

The  accursed  breath  of  dungeon-dew ; 

The  last  —  the  sole  —  the  dearest  link 

Between  me  and  the  eternal  brink. 

Which  bound  me  to  my  fidling  race. 

Was  broken  in  this  fatal  place.  > 

One  on  the  earth,  and  one  beneath  -~ 

My  brothers  —  both  had  ceased  to  breathe : 

I  took  that  hand  which  lay  so  still, 

Alas  I  my  own  was  full  as  chill ; 

the  good  BonniTard.  On  the  pillar  to  whidi  this  anfotto- 
nate  man  is  said  to  hare  been  chained,  I  obeerred,  cut  out 
of  the  stone,  the  name  of  one  whose  beaotiful  poem  h«s 
done  much  to  heighten  the  interest  of  this  dreary  spot,  aiid 
will,  perhaps,  do  more  towards  rescuing  ttom  odHvImi  tb« 
names  of  '  Chillon '  and  *  Bonnlvard,*  than  all  tlw  ct^ip'. 
sufferings  which  that  injured  man  endured  within  fta  damp 
and  gloomy  walls."] 

1  [•*  But  why  withhold  the  blow  ?..  he  dSed.**_  MS.] 

2  ["  To  break  or  bite."—  MS.] 

^  [The  gentle  decay  and  gradaal  extinctioo  of  the  ymm^Mt 
life  fit  the  most  tender  and  beautiful  passage  in  the  poci£.  — 
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THE  PRISONER  OP  CHILLON. 
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I  bad  not  Btrength  to  stir,  or  strive. 
Bat  fSdt  that  I  ivas  stiU  aUve  — 
A  frantic  feeling,  when  we  know 
That  what  we  lore  shall  ne'er  be  so. 

I  know  not  why 

I  could  not  die, 
I  had  no  earthly  hope  —  but  fidth. 
And  that  ftxrbade  a  selfish  death. 


What  next  befell  me  then  and  there 
I  know  not  well  —  I  never  knew  — 

First  came  the  loss  of  light,  and  air, 
And  then  of  darkness  too : 

I  had  no  thought,  no  feeling  —  none  — 

Among  the  stones  I  stood  a  stone, 

And  was,  scarce  conscious  what  I  wist. 

As  shiufaleas  crags  within  the  mist ; 

For  all  waa  blank,  and  bleak,  and  grey. 

It  was  not  night  —  it  was  not  day. 

It  was  not  even  the  dungeon-light. 

So  hateflU  to  my  heavy  sight. 

But  vacancy  abiorUng  space. 

And  fixedness — without  a  place ; 

There  were  no  stars — no  earth — no  time — 

No  check — no  change — no  good — no  crime— 

But  silence,  and  a  stirless  breath 

Vhich  neither  was  of  life  nor  death ; 

A  sea  of  stagnant  idleness. 

Blind,  boundless,  mute,  and  motionless ! 

X. 

A  bight  brcAe  in  upon  my  liraln, — 

It  was  the  carol  of  a  bird  ; 
It  ceased,  and  then  it  came  again. 

The  sweetest  song  ear  ever  heard. 
And  mine  was  thankfiil  till  my  eyes 
Ban  over  with  the  glad  suxi)rise. 
And  they  that  moment  could  not  see 
I  WIS  the  mate  of  misery ; 
But  then  by  dull  degrees  came  back 
My  senses  to  their  wonted  track, 
I  saw  the  dungeon  walls  and  floor 
Close  slowly  round  me  as  before, 
I  saw  the  glimmer  of  the  sun 
Creeping  as  it  before  had  done. 
But  through  the  crevice  where  it  came 
That  bird  was  perch'd,  as  fond  and  tame. 

And  tamer  than  upon  the  tree ; 
A  k>vely  bird,  with  azure  wings, 
And  song  that  said  a  thousand  things. 

And  ieem'd  to  say  them  all  for  mc ! 
I  never  saw  its  like  before, 
I  ne*CT  shall  see  its  likeness  more : 
It  sccm'd  like  me  to  want  a  mate. 
But  was  not  half  so  desolate, 
And  it  was  come  to  love  me  when 
None  lived  to  love  me  so  again. 
And  cheering  ftxim  my  dungeon's  brink. 
Had  brought  me  back  to  feel  and  think. 
I  know  not  if  it  late  were  free. 

Or  broke  its  cage  to  perch  on  mine. 
But  knowing  well  captivity, 

Sweet  bird  I  I  could  not  wish  for  thine  I 
Or  if  it  were,  in  winged  guise, 
A  visitant  from  Paradise ; 


I  P'  1  acw  them  with  thdr  lake  below. 

And  tli«lr  three  thouMnd  year*  of  mow.** —MS.! 
s  Between  the  entnncei  of  the  Rhone  and  ViUeneuve,  not 
far  fram  ChiUoo,  Is  a  very  uiiaU  UUad ;  the  onljr  one  I  could 


For — Heaven  forgive  that  thought !  the  while 

Which  made  me  both  to  weep  and  smile ; 

I  sometimes  deem'd  that  it  might  be 

Hy  brother's  soul  come  down  to  me ; 

But  then  at  last  away  it  flew. 

And  then  'twas  mortal — well  I  knew, 

For  he  would  never  thus  have  flown. 

And  left  me  twice  so  doubly  lone, — 

Lone — as  the  corse  within  its  shroud. 

Lone — as  a  solitary  cloud, 

A  single  cloud  on  a  sunny  day, 
While  all  the  rest  of  heaven  is  clear, 
A  finwn  upon  the  atmosphere. 
That  hath  no  business  to  appear 

When  skies  are  blue,  and  earth  is  gay. 

XI. 
A  kind  of  change  came  in  my  fate. 
My  keepers  grew  companionate ; 
I  know  not  what  had  made  them  so, 
They  were  iuured  to  sights  of  woe. 
But  so  it  was :  — my  broken  chain 
With  links  unfiuten'd  did  remain. 
And  it  was  liberty  to  stride 
Along  my  cell  from  side  to  side. 
And  up  and  down,  and  then  athwart. 
And  tread  it  over  every  part ; 
And  round  the  pillars  one  by  one, 
Betuming  where  my  walk  begun. 
Avoiding  only,  as  I  trod. 
My  brothers*  graves  without  a  sod ; 
For  if  I  thought  ^th  heedless  tread 
My  step  profaned  their  lowly  bed. 
My  breath  came  gaspingly  and  thick, 
And  my  crush'd  heart  fell  blind  and  sick. 

xn. 

I  made  a  footing  in  the  wall, 

It  was  not  thereftt>m  to  escape, 
For  I  had  buried  one  and  all. 

Who  loved  me  in  a  human  shape ; 
And  the  whole  earth  would  henceforth  be 
A  wider  prison  unto  me : 
No  child — no  sire — no  kin  had  I, 
No  partner  in  my  misery ; 
I  thought  of  this,  and  I  was  glad. 
For  thought  of  them  had  made  me  mad ; 
But  I  was  curious  to  ascend 
To  my  barr'd  windows,  and  to  bend 
Once  more,  upon  the  mountains  high. 
The  quiet  of  a  loving  eye. 

xm. 

I  saw  them — and  they  were  the  same. 
They  were  not  changed  like  me  in  frame ; 
I  saw  their  thousand  years  of  snow 
On  high — their  wide  long  lake  below,' 
And  the  blue  Rhone  in  fullest  flow ; 
I  heard  the  torrents  leap  and  gush 
O'er  channell'd  rock  and  broken  bush ; 
I  saw  the  white- wall'd  distant  town. 
And  whiter  sails  go  skimming  down ; 
And  then  there  was  a  little  isle,> 
Which  in  my  very  face  did  smile. 
The  only  one  in  view ; 

percdTe,  In  myroyage  round  and  orer  the  lake,  within  Its 
circumference.  It  contains  a  few  trees  (I  think  not  above 
three^,  and  firom  Its  singleness  and  dlminutlTe  sixe  has  a 
peculiar  efltet  upon  the  view. 
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BYRONTS  WORKS. 


A  imall  green  isle,  it  seem'd  no  more. 
Scarce  broader  than  my  dungeon  floor, 
But  in  it  there  were  three  tall  trees, 
And  o*er  it  blew  the  mountain  breexe, 
And  by  it  there  were  waters  flowing. 
And  on  it  there  were  young  flowers  growing. 

Of  gentle  breath  and  hue. 
The  fish  swam  by  the  castle  wall. 
And  they  seem*d  Joyous  each  and  all ; 
The  eagle  rode  the  rising  blast, 
Hethought  he  never  flew  so  ftst 
As  then  to  me  he  seem*d  to  fly, 
And  then  new  tears  came  in  my  eye. 
And  I  felt  troubled — and  would  &in 
I  had  not  left  my  recent  chain ; 
And  when  I  did  descend  again. 
The  darlmeas  of  my  dim  abode 
Fell  on  me  as  a  heavy  load ; 
It  was  as  Is  a  new-dug  grave, 
Closing  o*er  one  we  sought  to  save, — 
And  yet  my  glance,  too  much  oppress'd. 
Had  almost  need  of  such  a  rest 

XIV. 
It  might  be  months,  or  years,  or  days, 
I  kept  no  count — I  took  no  note. 


I  had  no  hope  my  eyes  to  niae, 

And  dear  them  of  their  dreury  mote ; 
At  last  men  came  to  set  me  firee, 

I  ask*d  not  why,  and  reck'd  not  where. 
It  was  at  length  the  same  to  me, 
Fetter'd  or  fetterless  to  be, 

I  leam*d  to  love  despair.  ' 
And  thus  when  they  i4>pear*d  at  last* 
And  all  my  bonds  aside  were  cast. 
These  heavy  walls  to  me  had  grown 
A  hermitage — and  all  my  own  I 
And  half  I  Mt  as  they  were  come 
To  tear  me  flrom  a  second  home : 
With  spiders  I  had  friendship  made. 
And  watch*d  them  in  their  sullen  trade. 
Had  seen  the  mice  by  moonlight  play. 
And  why  should  I  feel  less  than  they  ? 
We  were  all  Inmatm  of  one  place. 
And  I,  the  monarch  of  each  race. 
Had  power  to  kill — yet,  strange  to  teU  t 
In  quiet  we  had  leam'd  to  dwell — & 
My  very  chains  and  I  grew  friends, 
So  much  a  long  communion  tends 
To  make  us  what  we  are :  — even  I 
Begain*d  my  freedom  with  a  sigh.* 


^tppox 


A  VENETIAN  STORY. 


RotaUnd,  Farewell,  Monileor  TYareller :  Look,  you  Ibp,  and  wear  itrange  salts :  disabia  all  the  benefits  of 
your  own  oountiT ;  be  oat  of  lore  with  your  Nativity,  and  almost  chide  God  for  making  you  that  countenance 
yoa  are ;  or  I  wlu  scarce  think  that  you  have  swam  In  a  Qomdola.  Jm  YouLike  //,  Act  IV.  Sc.  1. 

AnnotatUm  qftke  Commentaiort. 
That  is,  been  at  Venice^  which  was  much  visited  by  the  yoong  English  gentlemen  of  those  times,  and  was 
then  what  Paris  is  isov— >the  seat  of  all  dissolotencss.  &  A  * 


[Bsrro  was  written  at  Venice,  in  October,  1817,  and 
acquired  great  popularity  Immediately  on  its  public- 
ation in  the  Blay  of  the  following  year.  Lord  Byron*s 
letters  show  that  he  attached  very  little  importance 
to  it  at  the  time.     He  was  not  aware  that  he  had 


I  THere  follow  In  MS 

"  Nor  slew  I  of  my  subjects  one — 

What  sovereign  [  ^ifsJmSh}  »»■**»  **«»•  ^'^ 

*  rit  has  not  been  the  purpose  of  Lord  Byron  to  paint  the 
peculiar  character  of  Bonnivard.  The  object  of  the  poem, 
like  that  of  Sterne's  celebrated  sketch  of  the  prisoner,  is  to 
consider  captivity  in  the  alMtract,  and  to  mark  its  eflbcts  In 
gradually  chilling  the  mental  powers  as  it  benumbs  and  freeses 
the  animal  frame,  until  the  unfortunate  victim  becomes,  as  it 
were,  a  part  of  his  dungeon,  and  identified  with  his  chains. 
This  transmutation  we  believe  to  be  founded  on  fact:  at 
least,  in  the  Low  Countries,  where  soUtnde  for  life  is  sab- 
stitttted  for  capital  punishments,  something  like  it  may  be 
witnessed.  On  particular  days  in  the  course  of  the  year, 
these  victims  of  a  Jurisprudence  which  calls  itself  humane, 
are  presented  to  the  public  eye,  upon  a  stage  erected  in  the 
open  market-place,  apparently  to  prevent  their  guilt  and 
their  punishment  from  twlng  forgotten.  It  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible to  witness  a  sight  more  degrading  to  humanity  than  this 
exhibition :  with  matted  hair,  wild  looks,  and  haggard  features, 
with  eyes  daisied  by  the  unwonted  light  of  the  sun,  and  ears 


& 


opened  a  new  vein,  in  which  his  genlos  was  destined 
to  work  out  some  of  its  brightest  triumphs.  *■  I  havv 
written,**  he  says  to  Mr.  Murray,  **  a  poem  humour- 
ous, in  or  after  the  excellent  manner  of  Mr.  Whistle- 
craft,  and  founded  on  a  Venetian  anecdote  whidt 

deafened  and  astounded  by  the  sodden  ezdiangeof  the  aflcoee 
of  a  dungeon  for  the  busy  hum  of  men,  the  wretches  dt  Bai>re 
like  rude  images  fashioned  to  a  fkntastic  ImitatioQ  of  human, 
ity,  than  like  living  and  reflecting  beings.  In  the  coarse  of 
time  we  are  assured  they  generally  become  either  madnen  or 
idiots,  as  mind  or  matter  happens  to  predonoinate,  when  tbe 
mysterious  balance  between  tnem  is  destroyed.  It  wOl  readi Ir 
be  allowed  that  this  singular  poem  is  more  powerfol  than 
pleasing.  The  dungeon  of  Bonnivard  is,  like  that  of  Ugo^na. 
a  subject  too  dismal  for  even  tbe  power  of  the  painter  or  po«< 
to  counteract  its  horrors.  It  is  the  more  disagreeable  am 
aflbrding  human  hope  no  anchor  to  rest  upon,  and  desnibtQ  jt 
the  suflbrer,  though  a  man  of  talents  and  virtues,  as  altoeeth*  r 
inert  and  powerless  under  his  accumulated  suflbringa :  yrt,  as 
a  picture,  however  gloomy  the  oolourinir*  it  may  rival  aQ\ 
which  Lord  Bvron  has  drawn ;  nor  is  it  possible  to  read  it 
without  a  sinking  of  the  heart,  oorrespoodlng  with  that  whkh 
he  describes  the  victim  to  have  suflbred.  — Sin  Wai.tk« 
Scott.] 

*  r*  Although  I  was  onlynhie  days  at  Veaio^  I  saw,  fa 
that  little  time,  more  liberty  to  sfai,  than  ever  I  heard  tell  of 
in  the  dty  of  London  in  nine  yean.^  — Ayer  Jirilw.] 
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■mosed  me.  It  it  caOed  Beppo^iht  ihort  nime  for 
Oimeppo,  — that  la,  the  JSw  of  the  Italian  Joseph, 
tt  has  poUtica  and  ferodtf."  Again— <*Whistlecraft 
ia  mj  V"**i<f«**  model,  hat  Bend  ii  the  ikther  of 
that  kind  of  writing ;  which,  I  think,  suits  our  lan- 
guage, too,  ftrj  wdL  We  shall  see  by  this  ezperi^ 
ment  It  will,  at  any  rate,  show  that  I  can  write 
dieerftilly,  and  repel  the  charge  of  monotony  and 
mannerism.**  He  wished  Mr.  Murray  to  accept  of 
Beppo  aa  a  free  gift,  or,  as  he  chose  to  express  it,  **  as 
part  of  the  contract  for  Canto  Fourth  of  Childe 
Harold ;  "adding,  howcYer,— *<  if  it  pleases,  you  shall 
haTc  more  in  the  same  mood;  for  I  know  the  Italian 
wa^  ofhft^  and,  as  for  the  verse  and  the  pasaiom,  I 
have  them  still  in  tolerable  rigour.  ** 

the  Rl^t  Honourable  John  Hookham  Frere  has, 
then,  by  Lord  Byron*s  confession,  the  merit  of  baring 
flnt  introduced  the  BentetquM  style  into  our  lan- 
guage; but  his  performance,  entitled  "  Prospectus 
and  Specimen  of  an  intended  National  Work,  by 
William  and  Bobert  Whistlecraft,  of  Stowmarket,  in 
Suiibik,  Harness  and  Collar  Makers,  intended  to 
coDiprise  the  most  interesting  Particulars  relating  to 
Ung  Arthur  and  his  Bound  Table,'*  though  it  de- 
lighted all  elegant  and  learned  readers,  obtained  at 
the  time  little  notice  from  the  public  at  large,  and  is 
abcady  almost  forgotten.  For  the  causes  of  this 
More,  ahoot  which  Mr.  Bose  and  others  have 
written  at  some  length,  it  appears  needless  to  look 
forther  than  the  last  sentence  we  have  been  quoting 
from  the  letters  of  the  anthor  of  the  more  successftil 
Beppo,  WUstkcraft  had  the  verte:  it  had  also  the 
humour,  the  wit,  and  even  the  poetry  of  the  Italian 
model ;  bat  it  wanted  the  life  of  actual  manners,  and 
the  strength  of  stirring  paiwions.  Mr.  Frere  had 
ibtgot,  or  WIS,  with  all  his  genius,  unlit  to  profit  by 
Rmemhering,  that  the  poets,  whose  style  he  was 
adopting^  always  made  their  s^le  appear  a  secondary 
matter.  They  nerer  fidled  ta  embroider  their  mer- 
riment on  the  texture  of  a  really  interesting  story. 
Lord  Byron  perceived  this ;  and  avoiding  hl«  imme- 
diate master*s  one  Iktal  error,  and  at  least  equalling 
him  in  the  excellencies  which  he  did  display,  engaged 
at  once  the  sympathy  of  readers  of  every  dass,  and 
btcame  substantially  the  founder  of  a  new  species  of 
£QgiUi  poetry. 

In  Jastice  to  Mr.  Flrere,  however,  whose  **  Speci- 
men** has  long  been  out  of  print,  we  must  take  this 
oppnrtnnfty  of  showing  how  completely,  as  to  style 
and  -vvrrification,  he  had  anticipated  Beppo  and  Don 
Juan.  In  the  introductions  to  his  cantos,  and  in 
vsrioos  detached  passages  of  mere  description,  he 
had  pnidnced  predsely  the  sort  of  efltet  at  which 
Lord  Byron  aimed  in  what  we  may  call  the  secondary, 
or  merdy  ornamental,  parts  of  his  Comic  Epic  For 
example,  this  is  the  beginning  of  Whlstlecraft*s  first 


l*TB  oftan  vlihVl  thac  I  ooold  write  a  book, 
Socli  ■■  bD  BogUib  PMple  might  penue  j 

I  aercr  sboold  regret  tna  paint  tt  took, 
That*»iuit  tbe  lort  of  fkme  that  I  ihoold  cbooio : 

To  Hfl  about  tho  worid  Uka  Captain  Cook, 
I  *d  sUnff  a  eoC  op  for  my  CiToarita  Miue, 

And  wo'dtake  rtnm  oat  tp  Dcmarara, 

To  New  South  Wales,  and  op  to  Niagara. 


esriaeable  eommodltlee. 
They  ralao  the  natloo'i  iplxit  when  Tletorioua, 
They  drire  an  export  trade  In  whlnu  and  oddities, 
lukiag  our  ooomieree  aad  revenoe  glorioas ; 


Af  an  induatrioas  and  palnKtaklng  body  *t  it 

That  Poet«  ihoold  be  recfcoo'd  meritorioiii: 
And  therefore  1  tubmJulTeljr  propose 
To  erea  one  Board  for  Verse  ana  one  for  Prose. 

"  Princes  protecting  Sdeneet  and  Art 

Tre  often  seen,  in  copper-plate  and  print ; 


I  nerer  saw  them  elsewhere,  for  my  part. 
And  therefore  I  ooodude  there's  nothing  tn  't  t 

But  erery  body  knows  the  Remnt*s  heart ; 
I  trust  he  wont  r^ect  a  welUmeant  hint ; 

Bach  Board  to  have  tweWe  members,  with  a  seat 

To  bring  them  tn  per  am.  fire  hundred  neat :  — 

**  FWmi  Princes  I  descend  to  the  Nobility ; 

In  former  timea  all  persons  of  high  stations. 
Lords,  Baronets,  and  Persons  of  gentility. 

Paid  twenty  guineas  for  the  dedications : 
This  practice  was  attended  with  utility ; 

Ibe  petrous  lived  to  totore  generations. 
The  poets  Ured  by  their  industrious  earning, — 
So  men  aUre  and  dead  could  lire  hf  T^A*ini*«r^g. 

"  Then,  twenty  guineas  was  a  little  fortune ; 

Now,  we  must  starre  unless  tbe  times  should  mend : 
Our  poets  now-a.4ays  are  deem*d  importune 

If  their  addresses  are  diAuely  penn'd ; 
Most  bshionable  authon  make  a  short  one 

To  their  own  wife,  or  child,  or  prlTate  friend. 
To  show  their  independence,  1  suppose ; 
And  that  may  do  for  Gentlemen  lue  those. 

*'  Lastly,  the  common  people  I  beseech — 

Dear  People  I  if  you  think  my  Toraes  elerer, 

Preserre  with  care  your  noble  parts  of  speedi. 
And  take  it  as  a  maadm  to  endearour 

To  talk  as  your  good  mothers  used  to  teach, 
And  then  these  lines  of  mine  may  last  for  erer ; 

And  dont  confound  the  language  of  the  nation 

With  long-tail  V  words  hi  eeO^  and  atiom. 

**  I  think  that  PoeU  (whether  Whig  or  Tory) 
(Whether  they  go  to  meeting  or  to  church) 

ShottU  study  to  promote  their  country's  glonr 
With  patriotic,  diligent  research ; 

That  children  yet  unborn  may  learn  the  stoir, 
With  grammars,  dictionariea,  canes,  and  buck  : 

It  stands  to  reason  —  Tills  was  Homer's  plan. 

And  we  most  do — Uke  him— the  best  we  can. 

"  Biadoc  and  Iflamdon,  and  many  more,' 

Are  oat  in  print,  and  moat  of  them  hare  sold; 

Perhapa  together  they  may  make  a  score : 
Richard  the  First  has  had  his  story  told  ~ 

But  there  were  Lords  and  Princes  long  before. 
That  had  behaTod  themselves  like  warriors  bold ; 

Amongst  the  rest  there  was  the  great  Kino  AKTBoa, 

What  hero's  fame  was  ever  carried  forther  ?  ** 

The  following  description  of  King  Arthur*s  Christ- 
mas  at  Carlisle  is  equally  meritorious :  -<-• 

*"  Thb  Gbbat  Kibo  Abtbub  made  a  sumptuoos  Feast, 
And  held  his  Royal  Christmas  at  Carlisle, 

And  thither  came  the  Vassals,  most  and  least. 
From  every  comer  of  this  British  Isle ; 

And  all  were  enteitain'd,  both  man  and  beast, 
According  to  their  rank,  in  proper  style : 

The  steeds  were  fed  and  Utterd  in  the  stable. 

The  ladles  and  tbe  knighu  sat  down  to  table. 

"  The  bill  of  bin  (as  yon  may  well  suppose) 

Was  suited  to  those  plentlAil  old  times. 
Before  our  modem  luxuries  arose. 

With  traflles  and  ragouts,  and  various  crimes ; 
And  therefore,  fhmi  the  original  in  prose 

I  shall  arrange  the  catalogue  in  rhvroes : 
They  served  up  salmon,  venison,  ana  wild  boars 

By  hundreds,  and  by  doiens,  and  by  scores. 

**  RoBsheads  of  honey,  kilderkins  of  mustard. 
Muttons,  and  Cstted  beeves,  and  bacon  swine ; 

Herons  and  bitterns,  peacock,  swan  and  bustard. 
Teal,  mallard,  pigeons,  widgeons,  and  in  flne 

Plum-puddings,  pancakes,  raple-ples  and  cusUrd : 
And  therewitiMl  they  drank  good  Gascon  wine. 

With  mead,  and  ale,  and  cyder,  of  our  own ; 

For  porter,  punch,  and  negus  were  not  known. 

*■  The  noise  and  uproar  of  the  scullery  tribe. 
All  pilfering  and  scrambling  in  their  calling. 

Was  put  all  powers  of  language  to  describe — 
The  din  of  manftd  oaths  and  female  squalling ; 

The  sturdy  porter,  huddling  up  his  bribe. 
And  then  at  random  breaking  heads  and  bawling, 
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Oatcriet,  and  cries  of  order,  and  contutionsi 
Made  a  confiuion  beyond  all  confuslonf  i 

**  Beffgan  and  Tuabond«,  blind,  lame,  and  ftardy , 
Mtnttreli  and  stngeri  with  tlieir  Tarious  airs. 

The  pipe,  the  tabor,  and  the  hurdy-gurdy, 
Juffgiers  and  mountebanks  with  apes  and  bean. 

Continued  fh>m  the  first  day  to  the  third  day. 
An  uproar  like  ten  thouuuod  Smlthfleld  fairs  ; 

There  were  wild  beasts  and  foreign  birds  and  creataret, 

And  Jews  and  Foreigners  with  foreign  features. 

"  All  sorts  of  people  there  were  seen  together. 
All  sorts  of  characters,  all  sorts  of  dresses ; 

The  fool  with  fox's  tall  and  peacock's  feather. 
Pilgrims,  and  penitents,  and  grare  burgesses ; 

The  country  people  with  their  coats  of  leather. 
Vintners  and  rictuallers  with  cans  and  mcssea; 

Grooms,  archers,  rarlets,  falconers  and  yeomen. 

Damsels  and  waiting-maids,  and  waiting-women. 

"  But  the  profane.  Indelicate  amours. 

The  Tulgar,  unenllghten'd  conversation 
Of  minstrels,  menials,  courtesans,  and  boors, 

(Although  appropriate  to  their  meaner  station) 
Would  certainly  revolt  a  taste  like  yours ; 

Therefore  I  shall  omit  the  calculation 
Of  idl  the  curses,  oaths,  and  cuts,  and  stabs, 
Oocasion'd  by  their  dice,  and  drink,  and  draba. 

**  We  must  take  care  in  our  poetic  cruise. 

And  never  hold  a  tingle  tack  too  long ; 
Therefore  my  versatile.  Ingenious  Muse, 

Takes  leave  of  this  illiterate,  low-bred  throng. 
Intending  to  present  superior  views. 

Which  to  genteeler  company  belong. 
And  show  the  higher  orders  of  society 
Behaving  with  politenesa  and  propriety. 

**  And  certainly  they  say,  for  fine  behaving 

King  Arthur's  Ck>urt  has  never  had  its  match  ; 

True  point  of  honour,  without  pride  or  braving. 
Strict  etiquette  for  ever  on  the  watch : 

Their  manners  were  refined  and  perfect  —  saving 
Some  modem  graces,  which  they  could  not  cacch. 

As  spitting  through  the  teeth,  and  driving  stages. 

Accomplishments  reserved  for  distant  ages. 

**  They  look'd  a  manly,  generous  generation  ; 

Beards,  shoulders,eyebrowi,broad,and$qiiare,and  thick. 
Their  accents  firm  and  loud  in  conversation, 

Their  eye*  and  gestures  eager,  sharp,  and  quick. 
Showed  them  prepared,  on  proper  provocation. 

To  give  the  lie,  pull  noses,  stab,  and  kick ; 
And  for  that  very  reason,  it  is  said. 
They  were  so  very  courteous  and  welUbred. 

**  The  ladies  look*d  of  an  heroic  race  — 

At  first  a  general  likeness  struck  your  eye. 

Tall  figures,  open  features,  oval  face. 
Large  eyes,  with  ample  eyebrows  arch  d  and  high  ; 

Their  manners  had  an  odd,  peculiar  grace. 
Neither  repulsive,  affable,  nor  shy, 

Majestical,  reserved,  and  somewhat  sullen ; 

Their  dresses  partly  silk  and  partly  woollen.** 

The  little  snatches  of  critical  qutzzing  introduced 
in  Whistlecraft  are  perfect  in  their  way.  Take,  for 
example,  this  good-humoured  parody  on  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  passages  in  Wordsworth :  — 

**  In  castles  and  in  courts  Ambition  dwells. 

But  not  in  castles  or  In  courts  alone; 
She  breathed  a  with,  throughout  those  sacred  cells* 

For  bells  of  larger  siae,  and  louder  tone ; 
Giants  abominate  the  sound  of  bells. 

And  soon  the  fierce  antipathy  was  shown. 
The  tinkling  and  the  Jingling,  and  the  clangor. 
Roused  their  irrational,  gigantic  anger. 

**  Unhappy  mortals  I  ever  blind  to  fate ! 

Unhappy  Monks  I  you  see  no  danger  nijH) ; 
Exulting  in  their  sound,  and  site,  and  weight. 

From  mom  till  noon  the  merry  peal  you  ply : 
The  belfry  rocks^  vour  bosoms  are  elate. 

Your  spirits  with  the  ropes  and  pnlleyi  fly ; 
Tired,  but  transported,  panting,  pulling,  hauling. 
Ramping  and  stamping,  overjoy'd  and  bawling. 

**  Meanwhile  the  solemn  mountains  that  surrounded 
The  silent  valley  where  the  convent  lay. 
With  tintinnabular  uproar  were  attouniled. 


Feeling  their  granite  ears  severeW  wounded. 

They  scarce  knew  what  to  think,  or  what  to  say  i 
And  (though  large  mountains  commonly  conceal 
Their  sentimanti,  disMmbUng  what  tb^  iM, 

*<  Yet)  Coder 'GMtritk  from  kti  ekmdp  throne 
TO  huge  Loblommom  game  an  mttmaiiam 

Of  this  strange  rumour,  vnik  an  awjmi  Ume^ 
Tkunifrmtr  hii  deep  turpriu  and  mdigmatkm! 

T%e  te$$er  halt,  in  language  (^  their  own, 
Di9cuu*d  the  topic  ^  reoenerationi 

Discoursing  with  their  echoes  ail  day  kmg. 

Their  onfy  conversation  wof,  *  ding-dong/** 


Mr.  Rose  has  a  very  elegant  essay  on  Whiitleenft, 
in  his  •*  Thoughts  and  BeooUectioos  hy  One  of  the 
last  Century,**  which  thus  concludes :  — 

*  Beppo,  which  had  a  story,  and  which  pointed  but  one 
way,  met  with  signal  and  universal  success ;  while  '  Tbc 
Monks  and  the  Gianti '  have  been  little  appreciated,  bf  the 
majority  of  readers.  Yet  those  who  will  only  laugh  upon  a 
sulBcient  warrant,  may,  on  analysing  this  bnvnn-poem,  tiod 
legitimate  matter  for  their  mirth.  The  want  of  neatnis; 
certainly  cannot  be  objected  to  it,  with  reason  ;  for  It  cootaint 
a  deep  substratum  of  sense,  and  does  not  exhibit  a  character 
which  has  not,  or  might  not,  have  its  parallel  hi  Datnre.  1 
remember  at  the  time  this  poem  was  published,  (which  vai, 
when  the  French  monarchy  seemed  endangered  by  the  TacU. 
laUng  conduct  of  Louis  XVlIL,  iirho,  under  the  gukUnceof 
successive  mlnisten,  was  trimming  between  the  loyalltti  and 
the  liberals,  apparently  thinking  that  civility  and  coodliatioo 
was  a  remedy  for  all  evils,)  a  mend  dared  me  to  prore  my 
assertion  ;  and,  by  way  of  a  text,  referred  me  to  the  chsracter 
of  the  crippled  aM)ot,  under  whose  direction, 

*  The  convent  was  all  goiqg  to  the  devil. 

While  he,  poor  creature,  thought  himself  bdovtd 
For  saying  handsome  things,  and  being  dvil,  \ 

Wheeling  about  as  he  was  puU'd  and  shoved,* 

"  The  obvious  application  of  this  was  made  Iqr  me  to 
Louis  XV  III*. ;  and  if  it  was  not  the  intention  of  tbeaoihur 
to  designate  him  in  particular,  the  applicability  of  the  psia«e 
to  the  then  state  of  France,  and  her  ruler,  shwws,  at  least,  the 
Intrinsic  tmth  of  the  description.  Take,  in  the  same  »aj. 
the  character  of  Sir  lYIstram,  and  we  shall  find  iu  demeob, 
if  not  in  one,  in  different  living  persons. 

*  Songs,  music,  languages,  and  many  a  lay 

Asturian,  or  Armoric,  Irish,  Basque. 
His  ready  memory  seised  and  bore  awav  ; 

And  ever  when  the  ladies  chose  to  ask. 
Sir  Tristram  was  prepared  to  sing  and  play. 

Not  like  a  minstrel,  earnest  at  his  task. 
But  with  a  sportive,  careless,  easy  style. 

As  if  he  seem'd  to  miKk  himself  the  while. 

*  His  ready  wit,  and  rambling  education. 

With  the  congenial  influence  of  his  stars. 
Had  taught  him  all  the  arts  of  conversation. 

All  games  of  skill,  and  stratagems  of  wars  ; 
His  birth,  it  seems,  by  Merlin's  calculation, 

Wu  imder  Venus,  Mercury,  and  Mars  : 
His  mind  with  all  their  attributes  was  mlx'd. 
And,  like  those  planets,  waod'ring  and  unfix'd.' 

**  Who  can  read  this  description,  without  recognislnr  io  <'t 
the  portraits  ^flattering  portraiu^  perhaps)  of  two  miht^ 
characters  well  known  in  society  ?*^ 

The  reader  will  find  a  copious  criticism  oo  Whistle-  i 
craft,  from  the  pen  of  Ugo  FosooLo^  In  the  QoaitcriT 
Review,  voL  xzL] 


9SfPP0e 


T  IS  known,  at  least  it  shotild  be,  that  throughout 

All  countries  of  the  Catholic  peraiiaiioa. 
Some  weeks  before  Shrove  Tuesday  comes  about. 
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And  bay  repentmoe,  ere  fhey  grow  devout, 

Honrerer  high  their  rank,  or  low  their  station, 
With  flddUng,  feasthig,  dandng,  drinking,  maaqotng, 
And  other  things  which  may  he  had  ftr  asking. 

n. 

The  moment  ni^t  with  dusky  mantle  covers 
The  skies  (and  the  more  duskily  the  better )» 

The  time  less  liked  by  husbands  than  by  lovers 
Begins,  and  prudery  flings  aside  her  fetter; 

And  gaiety  on  restleas  tiptoe  hovers, 
Giggling  with  all  the  gallants  who  beset  her ; 

And  there  are  songs  and  quavers,  roaring,  humming, 

Goftsn^  and  every  other  sort  of  strumming. 

m. 

And  there  are  dresses  splendid,  but  fimtastlcal, 
Mnks  of  an  times  and  nations,  Turks  and  Jews, 

And  harlrquiiMi  and  downs,  with  feats  gymnastlcal, 
Greeks^  Bomans»  Tankee-doodles,  and  Hindoos ; 

AH  kinds  of  dress,  except  the  ecdedastical, 
AH  people,  as  their  Cuides  hit,  may  choose. 

Bat  DO  one  fai  these  parts  may  quia  the  clergy,— 

Therefiore  take  heed,  ye  f^eethinken  I  I  charge  ye. 

IV. 
Toa*d  better  vnOk  about  begirt  with  briars. 

Instead  of  ooat  and  smallclothes,  than  put  on 
A  staigle  stitch  reflecting  upon  friars. 

Although  you  swore  it  only  was  in  fim ; 
They'd  haul  you  o*er  the  coals,  and  stir  the  fires 

Of  Fhlegethon  with  every  mother's  son, 
Hor  ay  one  mass  to  cool  the  caldron's  bubble 
That  boU'd  your  bones,  unless  you  paid  them  double. 

V. 
But  saving  this,  you  may  put  on  whateVr 

Too  like  I7  way  of  doublet,  cape,  or  cloak, 
Sodi  as  in  Monmouth-street,  or  in  Bag  Fair, 

Would  rig  you  out  in  seriousness  or  Joke ; 
And  even  in  Italy  such  places  are, 

With  prettier  name  in  softer  accents  spoke. 
For,  hating  Covent  Garden,  I  can  hit  on 
Bo  place  Oat's  call'd  •VPiam'*  hi  Great  Britain.  1 


VL 

Is  named  the  Carnival  S  which  being 
Interpreted,  implies  **  fhrewell  to  flesh: " 
80  calTd,  because  the  name  and  thing  agreeing, 
Throm^  Lent  they  live  on  fish  both  salt  and  fresh. 

>  r«  For,  bsdng  Covent  Garden,  I  can't  hit  on 

>  C*>  The  CunlTsl,"  amy  Mr.  Roie,  **  though  it  I1  gayer  or 
duOer,  aeoonUog  to  the  genios  of  the  nationi  which  celebrate 
k,  ia,  in  Its  jnneral  character,  nearly  the  tame  all  orer  the 
paoliiaiilA.  The  bctttening  ia  like  any  other  season ;  towards 
the  middle  yoa  begin  to  meet  masques  and  mummers  in  sun- 
sUne :  in  the  last  fifteen  days  theVlot  thickens ;  and  durins 
ale  fftrce  laK  all  la  horly-borly.  But  to  paint  these,  which 
maw  be  almoat  eonildered  aa  a  separate  festival,  I  must  avail 
myaeif  of  the  words  of  Messrs.  William  and  Thomas  Whistle, 
craft,  in  wIkmo  *  Prospectus  and  Specimen  of  an  Intended 
KatJoiHl  Work'  I  find  the  description  realy  made  to  my 
hmnd,   obeerring  that,  besides  the  ordinary  dramatis  per- 


aad  Tagabonds,  blind,  lame,  and  stnrdty, 
natrela  and  singers,  with  their  rarious  airs, 
The  pipe,  the  tabor,  and  the  hurdy-gurdy, 

Jnmers  and  mountebanks,  with  apes  and  bears, 
Oa^mae,  from  tlie  first  day  to  the  third  dmr, 
An  v^rov  Uke  ten  thoosand  Smltlifield  fairs '-^ 


But  why  they  usher  Lent  with  so  much  glee  in. 

Is  more  than  I  can  tell,  although  I  guess 
*Tis  as  we  take  a  glass  with  friends  at  parting. 
In  the  stage-coach  or  packet,  just  at  starting. 

TIL 
And  thus  they  bid  farewell  to  carnal  dishes, 

And  solid  meats,  and  highly  spiced  ragouts. 
To  live  for  forty  days  on  ill-dress'd  fishes. 

Because  they  have  no  sauces  to  their  stews, 
A  thing  which  causes  many  **  poohs"  and  "  pishes,** 

And  several  oaths  (which  would  not  suit  the  Muse), 
From  travellers  accustom'd  from  a  boy 
To  eat  their  salmon,  at  the  least,  with  soy ; 

VHL 
And  therefore  humbly  I  would  recommend 

**  The  curious  in  fish-sauce,"  before  they  cross 
The  sea,  to  bid  their  cook,  or  wife,  or  friend. 

Walk  or  ride  to  the  Strand,  and  buy  in  gross 
(Or  if  set  out  beforehand,  these  may  send 

By  any  means  least  Uable  to  loss), 
Ketchup,  Soy»  ChiU-vii^egar,  and  Harvey, 
Or,  by  the  LordI  a  Lent  will  weQ  nigh  starve  ye ; 

IX. 

That  is  to  say,  if  your  religion's  Boman, 
And  you  at  Bome  would  do  as  Romans  do, 

According  to  the  proverb, — although  no  man. 
If  foreign,  is  obliged  to  fiist;  and  you. 

If  Protestant,  or  sickly,  or  a  woman. 
Would  rather  dine  in  sin  on  a  ragout-— 

Dine  and  be  d— d  I  I  don't  mean  to  be  coarse, 

But  that  *8  the  penalty,  to  say  no  worse. 

X. 

Of  all  the  places  where  the  Carnival 
Was  most  fruxtious  In  the  days  of  yore. 

For  dance,  and  song,  and  serenade,  and  ball, 
And  masque,  and  mime,  and  mystery,  and  more 

Than  I  have  time  to  tell  now,  or  at  all, 
Venice  the  bell  from  every  city  Iwre,  — 

And  at  the  moment  when  I  fix  my  story. 

That  sea-born  dty  was  In  all  her  glory. 

XL 
They*ve  pretty  fiuxs  yet,  those  same  Venetians, 

Black  eyes,  arch'd  brows,  and  sweet  expressions  still; 
Such  as  of  old  were  copied  ftrom  the  Grecians, 

In  ancient  arts  by  modems  mimick'd  ill ; 
And  like  so  many  Venuses  of  Titian's 

(The  best's  at  Florence' — see  it,  if  ye  will,) 

the  shops  are  shut,  all  buslneu  is  at  a  stand,  and  the  drunken 
cries  heard  at  nignt  afford  a  clear  proof  of  the  pleasures  to 
which  these  days  of  leisure  are  deolcated.  These  holydays 
may  surely  be  reckoned  amongst  the  secondary  causes  which 
contribute  to  the  indolence  of  the  Italian,  since  they  reconcile 
this  to  his  conscience,  as  being  of  religious  Institution.  Now 
there  is,  perhs|>s,  no  oflVmce  which  is  so  unjproportionably 
punished  by  conscience  as  that  of  indolence.  With  the  wicked 
man,  it  is  an  Intermittent  disease ;  with  the  Idle  man.  It  i« 
a  chronic  one.**— > letters  from  the  North  of  Italy,  vcd.  IL 
p.  171 .3 

*  C**  At  Florence  I  remained  but  a  day,  taring  a  hurry  for 
Rome.  However,  I  went  to  the  two  galleries,  from  which 
one  returns  drunk  with  beauty :  but  there  are  sculpture  and 
painting,  which,  for  the  first  time,  gave  me  an  idea  of  what 
people  mean  by  their  eami  about  those  two  moat  artificial  of 
the  arts.  What  struck  me  most  were,— the  mistress  of  R*. 
pbael,  a  portrait ;  the  mistress  of  Titian,  a  portrait ;  a  Venua 
of  Titian,  in  the  Medici  gallery ;  the  Venus ;  Canora's  Venus, 
also  in  the  other  gallery,^*  8k — Hj^rois  LetUn,  1817.3 
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They  look  when  leaning  over  the  balcony. 
Or  8tepp*d  from  out  a  picture  \>y  Glorgione,  i 

zn. 

Whose  tints  are  truth  and  beauty  at  their  best ; 

And  when  you  to  Manftini*8  palace  go,  > 
That  picture  (howsoeyer  fine  the  rest) 

Is  loveliest  to  my  mind  of  all  the  show ; 
It  may  perhaps  be  also  to  ytmr  sest. 

And  tiiat*s  the  cause  I  rhyme  upon  it  so ; 
*T  is  but  a  portrait  of  his  son,  and  wife. 
And  self;  but  tueh  a  woman  1  love  in  life  I  > 

xm. 

Love  in  ftill  life  and  length,  not  love  ideal. 

No,  nor  ideal  beauty,  that  fine  name, 
But  something  better  still,  so  very  real, 

That  the  sweet  model  must  have  been  the  same ; 
A  thing  that  you  would  purchase,  beg,  or  steal, 

Wer  't  not  impossible,  besides  a  shame  : 
The  fiKe  recalls  some  fkce,  as  *twere  with  pain. 
You  once  have  seen,  but  ne'er  wUl  see  again ; 

XIV. 
One  of  those  forms  which  flit  by  us,  when  we 

Are  young,  and  fix  our  eyes  on  every  fkce ; 
And,  oh !  the  loveliness  at  times  we  see 

In  momentary  gliding,  the  soft  grace, 
The  youth,  the  bloom,  the  beauty  which  agree. 

In  many  a  nameless  being  we  retrace. 
Whose  course  and  home  we  knew  not,  nor  shall  know, 
Like  the  lost  Pleiad  <  seen  no  more  below. 

XV. 
I  said  that  like  a  picture  by  Oioigione 

Venetian  women  were,  and  so  they  are. 
Particularly  seen  ftx>m  a  balcony, 

(For  beauty 's  sometimes  best  set  off  a&r) 
And  there,  just  like  a  heroine  of  Goldoni, 

They  peep  fh>m  out  the  blind,  or  o'er  the  bar; 
And,  ^th  to  say,  they  're  mostly  very  pretty. 
And  rather  like  to  show  it,  more  *s  the  pity  I 

XVL 

For  glances  beget  ogles,  ogles  sighs, 

Sighs  wishes,  wishes  words,  and  words  a  letter, 

1  ^  I  know  nothing  of  picCnret  myi«ir,  and  care  almost  as 
little  ;  but  to  me  there  are  none  like  the  Venetian  —  above  all, 
Giorffione.  I  remember  well  his  Judgment  of  Solomon,  in 
the  Mariscalchi  gallery  in  Bologna.  The  real  mother  is 
beautiful,  exquisitely  bevatittiV* — B^nm  Letters,  1820.3 

*  [The  following  is  Lord  Byron's  account  of  his  visit  to 
this  palace,  in  April,  1817:— ''To-^lay,  I  hare  been  orer  the 
MaBfrini  palace,  famous  for  itspictures.  Amongst  them,  there 
is  a  portrait  of  Arioato,  by  Titian,  surpassing  all  my  antici. 
pation  of  the  power  of  painting  or  human  expression  :  it  is 
the  poetry  of  portrait,  and  the  portrait  of  poetiy.  There 
was  also  o«e  or  %ome  learned  lady  centuries  old,  whose  name 
I  forget,  but  whose  features  must  always  be  remembered. 
I  never  saw  greater  beauty,  or  sweetness,  or  wisdom :  —  it 
is  the  kind  of  face  to  go  mad  for,  because  it  cannot  walk  out 
of  its  frame.  There  is  also  a  famous  dead  Christ  and  live 
Apostles,  for  which  Buonaparte  offered  in  rain  five  thousand 
louis ;  and  of  which,  though  it  is  a  capo  d'  opera  of  Titian,  as 
I  am  no  connoisseur,  I  say  little,  and  thought  less,  except  of 
one  figure  in  it  There  are  ten  thousand  others,  and  some 
▼ery  fine  Giorgiooes  amongst  them.  There  is  an  original 
Laura  and  Petrarch,  venr  hideous  both.  Petrarch  has  not 
only  the  dress,  but  the  features  and  air  of  an  old  woman ; 
ana  Laura  looks  by  no  means  like  a  young  one,  or  a  pretty 
ooe.  What  struck  most  in  the  general  collection,  was  the 
extreme  resemblance  of  the  style  of  the  female  faces  in  the 
mass  of  pictures,  so  many  centuries  or  generations  old,  to 
thoee  you  see  and  meet  every  day  among  the  existing  Italians. 
The  Queen  of  Cyprus  and  Gioniione's  wife,  partictilarly  the 
latter,  are  Venetians  as  it  were  of  yesterday ;  the  same  eyes 
and  expression,  and,  to  my  mind,  there  is  none  finer.    You 


Which  flies  on  wings  of  llght>lMel*d  Mercuriea, 
Who  do  such  things  because  they  know  no  better: 

And  then,  God  knows,  what  mischlff  may  arise. 
When  love  links  two  young  people  in  «oe  letter, 

Vile  assignations,  and  adulterous  beds, 

Elopements,  broken  vows,  and  hearts*  and  heads. 

xvn. 

Shakspeare  described  the  sex  in  Deademona 
As  very  fidr,  but  yet  suspect  in  fiune,  * 

And  to  this  day  fhmi  Venice  to  Verona 
Such  matters  may  be  probably  the  same. 

Except  that  since  those  times  was  never  known  a 
Husband  whom  mere  suspicion  could  inflame 

To  suffocate  a  wife  no  more  than  twenty, 

Because  she  had  a  **  cavalier  servente.** 

xvra. 

Their  jealousy  (if  they  are  ever  Jealous) 

Is  of  a  fidr  complexion  altogether. 
Not  like  that  sooty  devil  of  OtheUo*s 

Which  smothers  women  in  a  bed  of  feather. 
But  worthier  of  these  much  more  jolly  fellows. 

When  weary  of  the  matrimonial  tether 
His  head  for  such  a  wife  no  mortal  bothers* 
But  takes  at  once  another,  or  another's.^ 


Didst  ever  see  a  Gondola  7    For  fear 

You  should  not,  IH  describe  it  you  exactly: 

'Tis  a  long  cover*d  boat  that 's  common  here. 
Carved  at  the  prow,  built  lightly,  but  compactly, 

Bow*d  by  two  rowers,  each  call'd  "  Gondolier,** 
It  glides  along  the  water  looking  blackly, 

Just  like  a  cof&n  clapt  in  a  canoe. 

Where  none  can  make  out  what  you  say  or  da 

XX. 

And  up  and  down  the  long  canals  they  go. 

And  under  the  Rialto  7  shoot  along, 
By  night  and  day,  all  paces,  swift  or  slow. 

And  round  the  theatres,  a  sable  throng. 
They  wait  in  their  dusk  livery  of  woe, — 

But  not  to  them  do  woeful  things  belong. 
For  sometimes  they  contain  a  deal  of  ftm. 
Like  mourning  coaches  when  the  Ameral*s  done. 

must  recollect,  however,  that  I  know  nothing  of  paindnct 
that  I  detest  it,  unless  it  reminds  me  of  something  I  have 
seen,  or  think  it  possible  to  se«L**3 

*  [This  appears  to  be  an  incorrect  detcriptioo  of  the  p4»> 
ture ;  as,  according  to  Vasari  and  others,  Giuigktie  ocrer 
was  married,  and  died  young.3 

*  **  Que  sq>tem  did  sex  tamen  esse  iolent.**  —  Ovm. 

»  C"  Look  to  t : 

In  Venice  they  do  let  heaven  see  the  pranks 
They  dare  not  show  their  husbands ;  their  beat  cooacieace 
Is— not  to  leave  undone,  but  keep  unknown."— OCAcUp  J 

>  ["  Jealousy  is  not  the  order  of  the  day  in  Venire,  and 
daggers  are  out  of  fashion,  while  duels  on  love  mattcn  are 
unluiown  —  at  least,  with  the  husbands.** —  Bj^nm  Letters.] 

7  [An  English  abbreviation.  Rialto  is  the  name,  not  of 
the  bridge,  but  of  the  island  from  which  it  is  called  ;  and  tb« 
Venetians  say,  il  ponte  di  Rialto,  as  we  say  Weataiattcr 
Bridge.  In  that  island  is  the  Exchange ;  and  I  have  often 
walked  there  as  on  classic  ground,  in  the  days  of  Antxic^ 
and  Bassanio  it  was  second  to  none.  **  I  soCto  portichi,**  smft 
Sansovino,  writing  in  IMO,  **  sono  ognl  glorai  fxvqaeatati  da  t 
mercatanti  Florentinl,  Genovesi,  Biilanesi,  SpagnooU,  l>xrdU, 
e  d*  altre  nadoni  diverse  del  mondo,  i  quali  vl  coocorrooo  Id 
tanta  copia,  che  questa  plaisa  d  annoverata  tn  le  prlnM  deQ* 
universo."    It  was  there  that  the  Christian  bekl  diaco 


with  the  Jew ;  and  Shyiock  refers  to  it,  when  he  snjrs* 
**  Signer  Antonio,  many  a  time  and  oft. 
In  the  Rialto,  you  have  rated  me.** 

*Andiamo  k  Rialto*  — *  I'ora  di  BJalto*«-wer«  on 
tongue ;  and  continue  so  to  the  present  day.  —  BoGtia  J 
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But  to  my  story.  — *TifBs  tome  ycsn  ago, 
It  WMj  be  thtitr,  fortf ,  more  or  lea, 

The  cnrntTal  wu  at  Hs  height,  and  so 
Were  all  kinda  of  bnffoonery  and  dress ; 

A  certain  lady  went  to  see  the  show, 
Her  real  name  I  know  not,  nor  can  guest. 

And  to  well  call  her  Laura,  if  you  please, 

Beeanae  it  slips  into  my  Terse  with  ease. 

xxa. 

She  was  not  old,  nor  young,  nor  at  the  years 
Which  certain  people  call  a  **  certain  age," 

Which  yet  the  roost  uncertain  age  appears, 
Becsoae  I  never  heard,  nor  could  engage 

A  persoo  yet  by  prayers,  or  bribes,  or  tears, 
To  name,  define  by  speech,  or  write  on  page, 

The  period  meant  precisely  by  that  word, — 

Which  surely  is  exceedingly  absurd. 

XXllI. 

Lama  was  blooming  stiO,  had  made  the  best 
Of  tbne,  and  time  returned  the  compliment. 

And  treated  her  genteelly,  so  that,  dreas'd. 
She  look*d  extremely  well  where'er  she  went ; 

A  pretty  woman  is  a  welcome  guest. 
And  I«ma*s  brow  a  frown  had  rarely  bent; 

Indeed  she  ahone  all  smiles,  and  seem'd  to  flatter 

if««ntiit  ^iHth  her  bburk  eyes  for  looking  at  her. 

XXIV. 
She  was  a  married  woman ;  'tis  convenient, 

Beeanae  in  Christian  countries  *tis  a  rule 
To  view  their  little  slips  with  eyes  more  lenient ; 

Whereaa,  if  single  ladies  play  the  fool, 
(Dnien  within  the  period  intervenlent 

A  well-timed  wedding  nukes  the  scandal  cool) 
I  dont  know  how  they  ever  can  get  over  it, 
Except  they  manage  never  to  discover  it 


Ber  hosband  SBll*d  upon  the  Adriatic, 
And  made  some  voyages,  too,  in  other  seas. 

And  when  he  lay  in  quarantine  for  pratique 
(A  forty  days*  precaution  'gainst  disease). 

His  vifo  would  mount,  at  times,  her  highest  attic, 
Tor  thence  she  could  discern  the  ship  with  ease  t 

He  vas  a  merchant  trading  to  Aleppo, 

His  name  Giuseppe,  call'd  more  briefly,  Beppo. 

XXVL 
He  was  a  man  as  dusky  as  a  Spaniard, 

Sonbumt  with  travel,  yet  a  portly  flgure ; 
Though  oolour'd,  as  it  were,  within  a  tanyard. 

He  was  a  person  both  of  sense  and  vigour  — 
▲  better  seaman  never  yet  did  man  yard : 

And  ike,  although  her  manners  show'd  no  rigour, 
Was  dcem'd  a  woman  of  the  strictest  principle, 
80  much  as  to  be  thought  almost  Invincihle.  1 

'  r*  The  Rneralitato  of  morals  here  limoch  the  lameu  in 
cb«  DogM'  ttme ;  a  woman  U  Ttrtnoue  (aoconllng  to  the  code) 
wbo  UmU  hcneif  to  ber  hiubaud  and  one  lover ;  thoae  who 
hsre  two,  throi^  or  more,  are  a  little  wild ;  but  It  la  only  those 
vbo  ar«  IndUcrlndnatdy  dlAue,  and  form  a  low  connection, 
who  are  cooridered  as  oventepptng  the  modesty  of  marriage. 
is  no  conTindng  a  woman  here,  that  she  is  in  the 


xxvu. 

But  several  years  elapsed  since  they  had  met; 

Some  people  thought  the  ship  was  lost,  and  some 
That  he  had  somehow  blunder'd  into  debt, 

And  did  not  like  the  thoughts  of  steering  home ; 
And  there  were  several  offer'd  any  bet. 

Or  that  he  would,  or  that  he  would  not  come. 
For  most  men  (till  by  losing  render'd  sager) 
Will  back  their  own  opinions  with  a  wager. 


XXVI IL 
'Tis  said  that  their  last  parting  was  pathetic. 

As  partings  often  are,  or  ought  to  be, 
And  Uieir  presentiment  was  quite  prophetic 

That  they  should  never  more  each  other  see, 
(A  sort  of  morbid  feeling,  half  poetic. 

Which  I  have  known  occur  in  two  or  three,) 
When  kneeling  on  the  shore  upon  her  sad  knee. 
He  left  this  Adriatic  Ariadne. 


<S*4KJl^ke 

And  Laura  waited  long,  and  wept  a  little, 
And  thought  of  wearing  weeds,  as  well  she  might  > 

She  almost  lost  all  appetite  for  victual. 
And  could  not  sleep  with  ease  alone  at  night ; 

She  deem'd  the  window-fhunes  and  shutters  brittle 
Against  a  daring  housebreaker  or  sprite. 

And  so  she  thought  it  prudent  to  connect  her 

With  a  vice-husband,  chU/fy  to  protect  her. 


She  chose,  (and  what  is  there  they  will  not  choose. 
If  only  you  will  but  oppose  their  choice  ?  ) 

Till  Beppo  should  return  from  his  long  cruise. 
And  bid  once  more  her  fidthftd  heart  njoice, 

A  man  some  women  like,  and  yet  abuse — 
A  coxcomb  was  he  by  the  public  voice ; 

A  Count  of  wealth,  they  said,  as  well  as  quality. 

And  in  his  pleasures  of  great  liberality.  < 

XXXL 

And  then  he  was  a  Count,  and  then  he  knew 
Music,  and  dancing,  fiddling,  French  and  Tuscan; 

The  last  not  easy,  be  it  known  to  you. 
For  few  Italians  speak  the  right  Etruscan. 

He  was  a  critic  upon  operas,  too. 
And  knew  all  niceties  of  the  sock  and  buskin ; 

And  no  Venetian  audience  could  endure  a 

Song,  scene,  or  air,  when  he  cried  **  seccatura !  ** 

xxxn. 

His  '*  bravo  **  was  decisive,  for  that  sound 
Hush'd  **  Academic*'  slgh'd  in  silent  awe ; 

The  fiddlers  trembled  as  he  look'd  around. 
For  fear  of  some  fldse  note's  detected  flaw. 

The  ** prima  donna's"  tuneAil  heart  would  bound, 
Dreading  the  deep  damnation  of  his  *'  bah  I " 

Soprano,  basso^  even  the  contnualto, 

Wish'd  him  five  fhthom  under  the  Rialto. 


smallest  degree  derlatlng  trcm  the  rule  of  right  or  the  fitness 
of  things,  in  baTlng  an  amoroso.  The  great  sin  seems  to  Ue 
in  concealing  it,  or  baring  more  than  one ;  that  is,  unless 
such  an  extension  of  the  prerogatlre  is  understood  and  ap- 
proved of  by  the  prior  claimant^' — Byrom  Letttn,  18170 
s  r**  A  Count  of  wealth  inferior  to  bis  quality, 

Which  somewhat  limited  hU  UberaUty.^'— MS.3 
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xxxTn. 

He  patronised  the  Improvisator!, 

Nay,  could  himself  extemporise  some  stanzas, 
Wrote  rhymes,  sang  songs,  could  also  tell  a  story, 

Sold  pictures,  and  was  skUAil  in  the  dance  as 
Italians  can  be,  though  in  this  their  glory         [has ; 

Must  surely  yield  the  palm  to  that  which  France 
In  short,  he  was  a  perfect  cavaliero, 
And  to  his  very  valet  seem'd  a  hero. 

XXXIV. 
Then  he  was  fidthM  too,  as  well  as  amorous ; 

So  that  no  sort  of  female  could  complain, 
Although  they  're  now  and  then  a  little  clamorous. 

He  never  put  the  pretty  souls  in  pain ; 
His  heart  was  one  of  those  which  most  enamour  us. 

Wax  to  receive,  and  marble  to  retain. 
He  was  a  lover  of  the  good  old  school. 
Who  still  become  more  constant  as  they  cool. 

XXXV. 

No  wonder  such  accomplishments  should  turn 
A  female  head,  however  sage  and  steady — 

With  scarce  a  hope  that  Beppo  could  return. 
In  law  he  was  almost  as  good  as  dead,  he 

Nor  sent,  nor  wrote,  nor  show'd  the  least  concern, 
And  she  had  waited  several  years  already  ; 

And  really  if  a  man  wont  let  us  know 

That  he's  alive,  he's  dead,  or  should  be  so. 

XXXVL 
Besides,  within  the  Alps,  to  every  woman, 

(Although,  God  knows,  it  is  a  grievous  sin,) 
'Tis,  I  may  say,  permitted  to  have  two  men ; 

I  can't  tell  who  first  brought  the  custom  in. 
But  "  Cavalier  Serventes  "  are  quite  common. 

And  no  one  notices,  nor  cares  a  pin ; 
And  we  may  call  this  (not  to  say  the  worst) 
A  tecond  marriage  which  corrupts  the  Jit  tt, 

xxxvn. 

The  word  was  formerly  a  *'  Ciclsbeo," 
But  that  is  now  grown  vulgar  and  indecent ; 

The  Spaniards  call  the  person  a  **  Cortejo,*'  ^ 
For  the  same  mode  subsists  in  Spain,  though  recent ; 

In  short  it  reaches  finom  the  Po  to  Teio, 

And  may  perhaps  at  last  be  o'er  the  sea  sent 

But  Heaven  preserve  Old  England  fh>m  such  courses  t 

Or  what  becomes  of  damage  and  divorces  ? 

.  xxxvni. 

However,  I  still  think,  with  all  due  deference 
To  the  fidr  tinple  part  of  the  Creation, 

That  married  ladies  should  preserve  the  preference 
In  tete-d-itte  or  general  conversation — 

And  this  I  say  without  peculiar  reference 
To  England,  France,  or  any  other  nation — 

Because  they  know  the  world,  and  are  at  ease, 

And  being  natural,  naturally  please. 

XXXIX. 

*TIs  true,  your  budding  Miss  is  very  charming, 
But  slqr  and  awkward  at  first  coming  out. 

So  much  alarm'd,  that  she  is  quite  alarming, 
All  Giggle,  Blush ;  half  Pertness,  and  half  Pout ; 

1  Cortcjo  li  pronounced  CortcAo,  with  an  upirate,  accord. 
Ing  to  the  Arabesque  guttural.  It  means  what  there  is  as  yet 
no  precise  name  for  In  England,  though  the  practice  is  as 


And  glancing  at  Mamma,  for  fear  there  *■  harm  In 
What  you,  she,  it,  or  they,  may  be  about. 

The  Nursery  still  lisps  out  in  all  they  utter 

Besides,  they  always  smell  of  bread  and  batter. 

XL. 

But  *<  Cavalier  Servente"  is  the  phrase 

Used  in  politest  circles  to  express 
This  supernumerary  slave,  who  stays 

Close  to  the  lady  as  a  part  of  dress. 
Her  word  the  only  law  which  he  obeys. 

His  is  no  sinecure,  as  you  may  guess ; 
Coach,  servants,  gondola,  he  goes  to  caU, 
And  ooTies  &n  and  tippet,  gloves  and  shawL 

XLI. 
With  all  its  shiM  dohigs,  I  must  say. 

That  Italy 's  a  pleasant  place  to  me, 
Who  love  to  see  the  Sun  shine  every  day. 

And  vines  (not  nail'd  to  walls)  fiiom  tree  to  tRC 
Festoon'd,  much  like  the  back  scene  of  a  play. 

Or  melodrame,  which  people  flock  to  see. 
When  the  first  act  is  ended  by  a  dance 
In  vineyards  copied  fhnn  the  south  of  France. 

XLIL 
I  like  on  Autumn  evenings  to  ride  out. 

Without  being  forced  to  bid  my  groom  be  sure 
My  cloak  is  round  his  middle  stnpp'd  about, 

Because  the  skies  are  not  the  most  secure ; 
I  know  too  that,  if  stopp'd  upon  my  route. 

Where  the  green  alleys  windingly  allure. 
Reeling  with  grapet  red  waggons  choke  the  way, — 
In  England  'twould  be  dung,  dust,  or  a  dray. 

XUIL 
I  also  like  to  dine  on  becaflcas. 

To  see  the  Sun  set,  sure  he  11  rise  to-morrow, 
Not  through  a  misty  morning  twinkling  weak  as 

A  drunken  man's  dead  eye  in  maudlin  sorrow, 
But  with  all  Heaven  t' himself ;  that  day  will  break  as 

Beauteous  as  cloudless,  nor  be  foroed  to  borrow 
That  sort  of  farthing  candlelight  which  gUmmen 
Where  reeking  London's  smoky  caldron  simmen. 
■». 

XLIV. 
I  love  the  language,  that  soft  bastard  Latin, 

Which  melts  like  kisses  from  a  female  mouth* 
And  sounds  as  if  it  should  be  writ  on  satin. 

With  syllables  which  breathe  of  the  sweet  South, 
And  gentle  liquids  gliding  all  so  pat  in, 

That  not  a  single  accent  seems  uncouth. 
Like  our  harsh  northern  whistling,  grunting  guttaral. 
Which  we  're  obliged  to  hiss,  and  spit,  and  sputter  alL 

XLV. 
I  like  the  women  too  (forgive  my  folly). 

From  the  rich  peasant-cheek  of  ruddy  bronse,* 
And  large  black  eyes  that  flash  on  you  a  vdlej 

Of  rays  that  say  a  thousand  things  at  onoe. 
To  the  high  dama's  brow,  more  melancholy. 

But  clear,  and  with  a  wild  and  liquid  glance. 
Heart  on  her  lips,  and  soul  within  her  eyes^ 
Soft  as  her  clime',  and  sunny  as  her  skiea.^ 


*  r*  From  the  tall  peasant  with  her  raddy  broase. 
'  L**  Like  her  own  dime,  all  lun,  and  bloom,  and 
MS.] 
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XLVL 
Efe  of  the  land  which  stiU  is  Paradise ! 

Italian  beautj !  didst  thou  not  inspire 
Baiibael ',  who  died  in  thy  embrace,  and  Ties 

With  an  we  know  of  Heaven,  or  can  desire. 
In  wliat  he  hath  bequeath'd  us  ?  — in  what  guise, 

Though  flashing  from  the  fervour  of  the  lyre. 
Would  words  describe  thy  past  and  present  glow. 
While  yet  Canova  can  create  below? * 

XLVIL 
"  En^and  I  with  an  thy  &ultB  I  love  thee  stm," 

I  said  at  Calais,  and  have  not  forgot  it ; 
I  like  to  qieak  and  lucubrate  my  flU ; 

I  like  the  government  (but  that  is  not  it) ; 
I  like  the  freedom  of  the  press  and  quiU ; 
I  like  the  Habeas  Corpus  (when  we've  got  it) ; 
I  I  like  a  parliamentary  debate, 
ftrticulariy  when  'tis  not  too  late ; 

XLVUL 
I  like  the  taxes,  when  they're  not  too  many ; 

I  like  a  seacoal  fire,  when  not  too  dear; 
I  like  a  beef-steak,  too,  as  weU  as  any ; 

Have  no  ot^ection  to  a  pot  of  beer ; 
I  like  the  weather,  when  it  is  not  rainy. 

That  is,  I  like  two  months  of  every  year. 
And  so  God  save  the  Regent,  Church,  and  King  1 
Which  means  that  I  like  aU  and  every  thing. 

XLIX. 
Onr  «*»"«*<"g  army,  and  disbanded  seamen, 

Pool's  rate,  Beform,  my  own,  the  nation's  debt. 
Our  Uttle  riots  just  to  show  we  are  free  men. 

Our  trifling  bankruptcies  in  the  Gazette, 
Onr  cloudy  climate,  and  our  chiUy  women. 

An  these  I  can  forgive,  and  those  forget. 
And  greatly  venerate  our  recent  glories. 
And  wish  they  were  not  owing  to  the  Tories. 


But  to  my  tale  of  Laura, — for  I  find 
DigRflsiaD  is  a  sin,  that  by  degxees 

Beooma  exceeding  tedious  to  my  mind. 
And,  therefore,  may  the  reader  too  displease — 

The  gentle  reader,  who  may  wax  unkind. 
And  caring  Uttle  for  the  author's  ease, 

Lisist  OD  knowing  what  he  means,  a  hard 

And  hapie»  situation  for  a  bard. 


LL 
Oh  that  I  had  the  art  of  easy  writing 

What  should  be  easy  reading  I  could  I  scale 
Pwnastus,  where  the  Muses  sit  inditing 

Those  pretty  poems  never  known  to  Ml, 

afipronriate  pitch  of  his  coinpotitioo,  and  it  betrayed  into 

MMaediJDg  too  like  enthusiasm  and  deep  feeling  for  the  light 

and  faatastie  strain  of  his  poetry.    Neither  does  the  fit  gooffi 

for  be  rises  quite  Into  rapture  in  the  succeeding  stanza.   Tills 

,   is.  bovever,  the  only  slip  of  the  kind  in  the  whole  worls— 

!   the  only  passage  in  which  the  author  betrars  the  secret 

,   xvhieh  might,  however,  have  been  suspected)  of  his  own 

1   jtenios,  and  hts  aflloltjr  to  a  higher  order  of  poets  than  those 

•a  .vIumm    k^    Kaa   Kama  Vtman   nlA^aJvl  tn  hold  OUt  A  modflL**^ 


^vhieh  mt^tT  however,  have  been  suspected)  of  his  own 
jtenios,  and  hts  affinity  to  a  higher  order  of  poets  than  those 

,   to  whom  ha  has  here  been  pleased  to  hold  out  a  model**  -~ 

I    Jmrrmmr.'} 

i  For  the  TfloeiTedaocounti  of  the  cause  of  Raphael's  fleath, 
ec  his  Hvet. 

*  Note, — (In  talking  thus,  the  writer,  more  especially 
Of  women,  would  be  understood  to  say. 
He  speaks  as  a  spectator,  not  offldallf  , 
And  aiwi^,  reader,  In  a  modest  way ; 


How  quickly  would  I  print  (the  world  delighting) 

A  Grecian,  Syrian,  or  Assyrian  tale ; 
And  sell  you,  mlx'd  with  western  sentimentalism. 
Some  samples  of  the  finest  Orientalism. 

UL 

But  I  am  but  a  nameless  sort  qf  person, 
(A  broken  Dandy  >  lately  on  my  travels) 

And  take  for  rhjrme,  to  hook  my  rambling  verse  on. 
The  first  that  Walker's  Lexicon  unravels. 

And  when  I  can*t  find  that,  I  put  a  worse  on. 
Not  caring  as  I  ought  for  critics*  cavils ; 

I  've  half  a  mind  to  tumble  down  to  prose. 

But  verse  is  more  in  fashion — so  here  goes. 

Lm. 

The  Count  and  Laura  made  their  new  arrangement. 
Which  lasted,  as  arrangements  sometimes  do» 

For  half  a  dozen  years  without  estrangement ; 
They  had  their  Uttle  differences,  too ; 

Those  jealous  whifl^  which  never  any  change  meant : 
In  such  affhirs  there  probably  are  few 

Who  have  not  had  this  pouting  sort  of  squabble. 

From  shiners  of  high  station  to  the  rabble. 

LIV. 

But,  on  the  whole,  they  were  a  happy  pair. 
As  happy  as  unlawftil  love  could  make.  Uiem ; 

The  gentleman  was  fond,  the  l^dy  fidr, 
Their  chains  so  slight,  'twas  not  worth  while  to 
break  them : 

The  world  beheld  them  with  indulgent  air ; 
The  pious  only  wish'd  **  the  devil  take  them !  ** 

He  took  them  not ;  he  very  often  waits. 

And  leaves  old  sinners  to  be  young  ones'  baits. 

LV. 
But  they  were  young :  Oh  I  what  without  our  youth 

Would  love  be  I  What  would  youth  be  without  love  I 
Touth  lends  it  Joy,  and  sweetness,  vigour,  truth. 

Heart,  soul,  and  aU  that  seems  as  fh>m  above ; 
But,  languishing  with  years,  it  grows  uncouth — 

One  of  few  things  experience  don't  improve. 
Which  is,  perhaps,  the  reason  why  old  feUows 
Are  always  so  preposterously  jealous. 

LVL 
It  was  the  Carnival,  as  I  have  said 

Some  six  and  thirty  stanzas  back,  and  so 
Laura  the  usual  preparations  made. 

Which  you  do  when  your  mind's  made  up  to  go 
To-night  to  Mrs.  Boehm's  masquerade. 

Spectator;  or  partaker  in  the  show ; 
The  only  diff'erence  known  between  the  cases 
Is  —  Aere,  we  have  six  weeks  of  **  varnished  fiicea.*' 

Perhaps,  too,  in  no  very  great  degree  shall  he 

Appear  to  have  offended  In  this  lajr, 
SVnce,  as  all  know,  without  the  sex,  our  sonnets 
Would  seem  unflnlsh'd,  like  their  untrimm'd  bonnets.) 

(Signed)  FaiNTBN'a  Dbvil. 

>  ["  The  expressions  *  Nmestoeking  *  and  *  d4mdp  *  mw  fur- 
nish matter  for  the  learning  of  a  commentitor  at  some  iuture 
period.  At  this  moment,  every  English  reader  will  under- 
stand them.  Our  present  ephemeral  dandy  is  akin  to  the 
maocaroni  of  my  earlier  davi.  The  first  of  those  exprcuions 
has  become  claMical,  by  Mrs.  Hannah  More's  poem  of '  lias- 
Bleu,'  and  the  other  by  the  use  of  it  in  one  of  Lord  Bvron*i 
poems.  Though  now  become  familiar  and  trite,  their  day 
may  not  be  long. 

—  *  Cadentqufl 
Quse  nunc  sunt  in  honore  vocabula.*  ** 
—  LoBO  OLBKaaaTia,  Riceiardetto,  1823.3 
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Lvir. 

liBun,  when  dreis*d,  wu  (as  I  sang  before) 

A  pretty  woman  as  was  ever  seen, 
Fresh  as  the  Angel  o'er  a  new  inn  door, 

Or  frontispiece  of  a  new  Bfagaiine, 
With  all  the  fashions  which  the  last  month  wore, 

Colour'd,  and  silver  paper  lekved  between 
That  and  the  title-page,  for  fear  the  press 
Should  soil  with  parts  of  speech  the  parts  of  dress. 

Lvra. 

They  went  to  the  Bidotto ;  —  *tis  a  hall 
Where  people  dance,  and  sup,  and  dance  again ; 

Its  proper  name,  perhaps,  were  a  masqued  ball, 
But  that*s  of  no  Importance  to  my  strain  ; 

*T  is  (on  a  smaller  scale)  like  our  Yauxhall, 
Excepting  that  it  can*t  be  spoilt  by  rain  : 

The  company  is  **  miz'd**  (the  phrase  I  quote  is 

As  much  as  saying,  they  "re  below  your  notice) ; 

LIX. 
For  a  **  mlx'd  company"  impUes  that,  save 

Yourself  and  friends,  and  half  a  hundred  more. 
Whom  you  may  bow  to  without  looking  grave, 

The  rest  are  but  a  vulgar  set,  the  bore 
Of  public  places,  where  they  basely  brave 

The  ftshionable  stare  of  twenty  score 
Of  well-bred  persons,  call'd  **  the  World:  **  but  I, 
Although  I  know  them,  really  don't  know  why. 

LX. 
This  is  the  case  in  ^England ;  at  least  was 

During  the  dynasty  of  Dandies  i,  now 
Perchance  succeeded^by  some  other  class 

Of  imitated  imitators  :  — how 
Irreparably  soon  decline,  alas  ! 

The  demagogues  of  fashion :  all  below 
Is  frail ;  how  easily  the  world  is  lost 
By  love,  or  war,  and  now  and  then  by  frost  I 

LXL 

Crush'd  was  Napoleon  by  the  northern  Thor, 
Who  knock'd  his  army  down  with  icy  hammer, 

Stopp'd  by  the  elementi  <,  like  a  whaler,  or 

A  blundering  novice  in  his  new  French  grammar ; 

Good  cause  had  he  to  doubt  the  chance  of  war, 
And  as  for  Fortune  —  but  I  dare  not  d — ^n  her. 

Because,  were  I  to  ponder  to  infinity. 

The  more  I  should  believe  in  her  divinity.  3 

Lxn. 

She  rules  the  present,  past,  and  all  to  be  yet. 
She  gives  us  luck  in  lotteries,  love,  and  marriage ; 

I  cannot  say  that  she 's  done  much  for  m^  yet ; 
Not  that  I  meanlier  bounties  to  disparage. 

We  *ve  not  yet  closed  accounts,  and  we  shall  see  yet 
How  much  she  *11  make  amends  for  past  miscarriage ; 

Meantime  the  goddess  Fll  no  more  importune. 

Unless  to  thank  her  when  she 's  made  my  fortune. 

I  ["  I  liked  the  Dandies  :  ther  were  always  Terj  civil  to 
me ;  thoush,  in  general,  ihej  disliked  literanr  people,  and 
persecuted  and  mystified  Madame  de  Stael,  Lewis,  Horace 
Twiss,  and  ttie  like.  Tiie  truth  is,  tliat  thouffia  I  gave  up  the 
business  early,  I  had  a  tinge  of  Dandyism  In  my  minority, 
and  probably  retained  enough  of  it  to  conciliate  the  great 
ones  at  four  and  twenty.**  —Bjfron  Diary^  1821.3 

*  [**  When  Brummell  was  obliged  to  retire  to  France,  he 
knew  no  French,  and  having  obtained  a  grammar  for  the 
purpose  of  study,  our  friend  Scrope  Daries  was  asked  what 
progress  Brummell  had  made  in  French :  he  responded,  *  that 
Brummell  bad  been  stopped,  like  Buonaparte  in  ilussia,  by  the 
dtmenU,    I  hare  put  this  pun  Into  Beppo,  which  is  *  a  fair 
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LxnL 

To  turn, — and  to  retnm ;  —  the  devil  take  it  I 
This  story  slips  for  ever  through  my  fingers 

Because,  Just  as  the  ttanaa  likes  to  make  it. 
It  needs  must  be  —  and  so  it  rather  lingers ; 

This  form  of  verse  began,  I  can*t  well  break  it. 
But  must  keep  time  and  tune  like  public  singers ; 

But  if  I  once  get  through  my  present  measure* 

I'll  take  another  when  I'm  next  at  leisure. 

LXIV. 
They  went  to  the  Bidotto  ('tis  a  place 

To  which  I  mean  to  go  myself  to-morrow,  < 
Just  to  divert  my  thoughts  a  little  space. 

Because  I  *m  rather  hlpplsh,  and  may  borrow 
Some  spirits,  guessing  at  what  kind  of  bee 

May  lurk  beneath  each  mask ;  and  as  my  sorrow 
Slackens  its  pace  sometimes,  1 11  make,  or  find. 
Something  shall  leave  it  half  an  hour  behind.) 

LXV. 
Now  Laura  moves  along  the  joyous  crowd. 

Smiles  in  her  eyes,  and  simpers  on  her  lips ; 
To  some  she  whispers,  others  speaks  aloud ; 

To  some  she  curtsies,  and  to  some  she  dips. 
Complains  of  warmth,  and  this  complaint  avow'd. 

Her  lover  brings  the  lemonade,  she  sips ; 
She  then  surveys,  condemns,  but  pities  still 
Her  dearest  friends  for  being  dress'd  so  ilL 

LXVL 
One  has  fidse  curls,  another  too  much  paint, 

A  third — ^where  did  she  buy  that  frightful  tnrban  ? 
A  fourth 's  so  pale  she  fears  she 's  going  to  fldnt, 

A  fifth's  look 's  vulgar,  dowdyish,  and  suburtNUi, 
A  sixth's*whlte  silk  has  got  a  yellow  taint, 

A  seventh's  thin  muslin  surely  will  be  her  bane. 
And  lo  I  an  eighth  appears,  —  **  I  *11  see  no  more  I " 
For  fear,  like  Banquo's  kings,  they  reach  a  score. 

Lxvn. 

Meantime,  while  she  was  thus  at  others  gaibig. 
Others  were  levelling  their  looks  at  her ; 

She  heard  the  men's  half-whlsper'd  mode  of  praising. 
And,  till  'twas  done,  determined  not  to  stir ; 

The  women  only  thought  It  quite  amaring 
That,  at  her  time  of  life,  so  many  were 

Admirers  still,  —  but  men  are  so  debased. 

Those  braien  creatures  always  suit  their  tistSL 

LXVin. 
For  my  part,  now,  I  ne'er  could  understand 

Why  naughty  women  —  but  I  woD*t  dIscuM 
A  thing  which  is  a  scandal  to  the  land, 

I  only  don't  see  why  it  should  be  thus ; 
And  if  I  were  but  in  a  gown  and  band. 

Just  to  entitle  me  to  make  a  ftiss, 
I  'd  preach  on  this  till  Wilberforce  and  Bomllly 
Should  quote  in  their  next  speeches  finom  my  iMOiily. 

exchange  and  no  robbery ;  *  for  Scrope  made  hit  ibrtune  at 
several  dinners  (as  he  owned  himself),  bv  repeatlnc  occaakio- 
ally,  as  his  own,  some  of  the  bufbooenes  with  which  I  had 
encountered  him  in  the  morning."— ^^rtm  Diarjf  isai.^ 

*  V*  Like  Sylla,  I  hare  always  betiered  that  all  things  de. 
pend  upon  Fortune,  and  nothing  upon  ourselves.  I  am  not 
aware  of  any  one  thought  or  action,  worthy  of  telof  called 
good  to  mvself  or  others,  which  is  not  to  be  attribotad  to  the 
good  godd'eu  —  Fortune  I " — J?frois  DiVvy,  1821.] 

*  [In  the  margin  of  the  original  MS.  Lord  Byron  has  writtm 
— "  January  19tb,  1818.  To-morrow  will  be  a  Sunday,  and 
fuU  Rldotto.*'] 
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Wbile  Lsnni  Uitn  ms  seen  and  teeing,  tmiling* 
Talking,  she  Imew  not  why  and  caved  not  what, 

So  that  her  tanale  Menda,  trltta  en^y  broiling, 
Beheld  her  ain  and  triumph,  and  all  that ; 

And  wdl-dxcaa'd  nudes  fltOl  kept  before  her  filing. 
And  paaaing  bow'd  and  mingled  with  her  chat ; 

More  than  the  reft  one  person  seem*d  to  stare 

With  pertlnadty  that's  rather  tare.  • 

LXX. 
He  was  a  Tmk,  the  ooloar  of  mahogany ; 

And  liuira  saw  him,  and  at  first  was  glad. 
Because  the  Turks  so  much  admire  phllogyny, 

AlthoQ^  their  usage  of  their  wives  is  sad ; 
Tis  said  they  use  no  better  than  a  dog  any 

Poor  woman,  whom  they  purchase  like  a  pad : 
They  have  a  number,  though  they  ne*er  exhibit  'cm, 
your  wives  by  law,  and  concubines  **ad  libitum.*' 

LZXL 
They  lock  tlian  np>  and  veil,  and  guard  them  dally, 

Hiey  scarcely  can  behold  their  male  relations, 
So  that  their  moments  do  not  pass  so  gaily 

As  is  supposed  the  case  with  northern  nations ; 
Confinement,  too,  must  make  them  look  quite  palely ; 

Ana  as  the  Turks  abhor  long  conversations. 
Their  days  are  either  pass'd  in  doing  nothing, 
Or  >pt''**«g,  nursing,  making  love,  and  clothing. 

IiTXTT. 
They  cannot  read,  and  so  dont  lisp  in  criticism ; 

Nor  write,  and  so  they  don*t  affect  the  muse ; 
Were  never  caught  in  epigram  or  witticism, 

Hafe  DO  romanoes,  sermons,  plays,  reviews,  — 
Iq  harsms  V* T"^"g  soon  would  make  a  pretty  sdilsm  1 

But  luckily  these  beauties  are  no  **  Blues,'' 
Ho  bustling  Botherbys  have  they  to  show  'em 
"  That  charming  passage  in  the  last  new  poem.** 


LXXHL 
Ko  loicnm,  antSiiue  gentleman  of  rhyme. 

Who  having  angled  all  his  life  fbr  ikme, 
And  getting  but  a  nibble  at  a  time. 

Still  fussily  keeps  fishing  on,  the  same 
Bonn  ■*  Triton  of  the  minnows,"  the  sublime 
Of  mediocrity,  the  furious  tame, 
,  The  echols  echo,  usher  of  the  school 
I  Of  female  wits,  boy  bards  —  hi  short,  a  fool  I 


A  stalking  oracle  of  awftil  phrase. 

The  approving  *'GomI/'*  (by  nomeans  good  inlaw) 
Humming  like  files  around  the  newest  blase. 

The  bluest  of  bluebottles  you  e'er  saw. 
Teasing  with  blame,  excruciating  with  praise, 

Ooiging  the  little  fiune  he  gets  all  raw, 
Tnnslating  tongues  he  knows  not  even  by  letter. 
And  sweating  plays  so  middling,  bad  were  better. 

LXXV. 
One  hates  an  author  that's  aU  author,  fellows 

In  foolscap  uniforms  tum'd  up  with  ink, 
So  very  anxious,  clever,  fine,  and  Jealous, 

One  dont  know  what  to  say  to  them,  or  think, 
Unless  to  puff  them  with  a  pdr  of  bellows ; 

Of  coxcombry's  worst  coxcombs  e'en  the  pink 
Are  preferable  to  these  shreds  of  paper. 
These  unqncnch'd  snuffings  of  the  midnight  taper. 


Of  these  same  we  see  several,  and  of  others. 
Men  of  the  world,  who  know  the  world  like  men, 

Scott,  Rogen,  Moore,  and  all  the  better  brothers, 
Who  think  of  something  else  besides  the  pen ; 

But  for  the  children  of  the  **  mighty  mother's,** 
The  would-be  wits  and  can't-be  gentlemen, 

I  leave  them  to  their  dally  **  tea  is  ready," 

Smog  ooteife,  and  literary  lady.  ^ 

LXXYIL 
The  poor  dear  Mussulwomen  whom  I  mention 

Have  none  of  these  instructive  pleasant  people. 
And  one  would  seem  to  them  a  new.  invention. 

Unknown  as  bells  within  a  Turkish  steeple  ; 
I  think  'twould  almost  be  worth  while  to  pension 

(Though  best-sown  pn^ects  very  often  reap  ill) 
A  missionary  author,  just  to  preach 
Our  Christian  usage  of  the  parts  of  speech. 

Lxxym. 

No  chemistry  for  them  unfolds  her  gasses. 
No  metaphysics  are  let  loose  in  lectures. 

No  circulating  library  amasses 
Beligious  novels,  moral  tales,  and  strictures 

Upon  the  living  manners,  as  they  pass  us ; 
No  exhibition  glares  with  annual  pictures ; 

They  stare  not  on  the  stars  from  out  their  attics. 

Nor  deal  (thank  God  for  that  1)  in  mathematics. 


Why  I  thank  God  for  that  is  no  great  matter, 
I  have  my  reasons,  you  no  doubt  suppose, 

And  as,  perhaps,  they  would  not  highly  fiatter, 
1 11  keep  them  for  my  Ufe  (to  come)  In  prose ; 

I  fear  I  have  a  little  turn  for  satire, 
And  yet  methinks  the  older  that  one  grows 

Inclines  us  more  to  laugh  than  scold,  though  laughter 

Leaves  us  so  doubly  serious  shortly  after. 

LXXZ. 

Oh,  Mbrth  and  Innocence  I  Oh,  Milk  and  Water  I 
Te  happy  mixtures  of  more  happy  days  l 

In  these  sad  centuries  of  sin  and  slaughter, 
Abominable  Man  no  more  allays 

His  thirst  with  such  pure  beversge.     No  matter, 
I  love  you  both,  and  both  shall  have  my  praise. 

Oh,  for  old  Saturn's  reign  of  sugar-candy  I  — 

Meantime  I  drink  to  your  return  in  brandy. 

LXXXL 
Our  Laura's  Turk  still  kept  his  eyes  upon  her, 

Less  in  the  Mussulman  than  Christian  way, 
Which  seems  to  say,  **  Madam,  I  do  you  honour. 

And  while  I  please  to  stare,  you  11  please  to  stay;  ** 
Could  staring  win  a  woman,  tlUs  bad  won  her. 

But  Laura  could  not  thus  be  led  astray ; 
She  had  stood  fire  too  long  and  well,  to  boggle 
£vcb  at  this  stranger's  most  outlandish  o^e. 

Lxxxn* 

The  morning  now  was  on  the  point  of  breaking, 
A  turn  of  time  at  which  I  would  advise 

Ladies  who  have  been  dancing,  or  partaking 
In  any  other  kind  of  exercise. 

To  make  their  preparations  for  forsaking 
The  ball-room  ere  the  sun  begins  to  rise, 

Because  when  once  the  lamps  and  candles  fkll. 

His  blushes  make  them  look  a  little  pale. 

1  rNoChlnf  can  be  cleverer  thim  this  craitic  little  diatribe, 
intrtxluced  d  profNUf  of  the  Ufe  of  Turkish  ladies  in  their 
haramiL  —  Jarrasv.] 
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I  *ve  seen  some  bells  and  revels  in  my  time, 
*  And  sUy'd  them  over  for  some  silly  reason. 
And  then  I  look'd  (I  hope  it  was  no  crime) 

To  see  what  lady  best  stood  out  the  season ; 
And  though  Tve  seen  some  thousands  in  their  prime, 

Lovely  and  pleasing,  and  who  still  may  please  on, 
I  never  saw  but  one  (the  stars  withdrawn) 
Whose  bloom  could  after  dancing  dare  the  dawn. 

LXXXTV. 
The  name  of  this  Aurora  I  *11  not  mention, 

Although  I  might,  for  she  was  nought  to  me 
More  than  that  patent  work  of  God's  invention, 

A  charming  woman,  whom  we  like  to  see ; 
But  writing  names  would  merit  reprehension, 

Yet  if  you  like  to  find  out  this  fidr  ahe. 
At  the  next  London  or  {Parisian  ball 
You  still  may  mark  her  cheek,  out-blooming  all. 

LXXXV. 
Laura,  who  knew  it  would  not  do  at  all 

To  meet  the  daylight  after  seven  hours*  sitting 
Among  three  thousand  people  at  a  ball. 

To  make  her  curtsy  thought  it  right  and  fitting : 
The  Count  was  at  her  elbow  with  her  shawl. 

And  they  the  room  were  on  the  point  of  quitting, 
When  lo  I  those  cursed  gondoliers  had  got 
Just  in  the  very  place  where  they  $hould  not. 

LXXXYI. 
In  this  they  *re  like  our  coachmen,  and  the  cause 

Is  much  the  same— the  crowd,  and  pulling,  hauling. 
With  blasphemies  enough  to  break  their  Jaws, 

They  make  a  never  intermitting  bawling. 
At^iome,  our  Bow-street  gemmen  keep  the  laws. 

And  here  a  sentry  stands  within  your  calling ; 
But  for  all  that,  there  is  a  deal  of  swearing. 
And  nauseous  words  past  mentioning  or  bearing. 

LXXXVIL 
The  Count  and  Laura  found  their  boat  at  last. 

And  homeward  floated  o'er  the  silent  tide, 
DiMnissing  all  the  dances  gone  and  past ; 

The  dancers  and  their  dresses,  too,  beside ; 
Some  little  scandals  eke  :  but  all  aghast 

(As  to  their  palace  stairs  the  rowers  glide) 
Sate  Laura  by  the  side  of  her  Adorer, ' 
When  lo  I  the  Mussulman  was  there  before  her. 

Lxxxvm. 

**  Sir,**  said  the  Count,  with  brow  exceeding  grave, 
**  Your  unexpected  presence  here  will  make 

It  necessary  for  myself  to  crave 

Its  import  ?     But  perhaps  *tis  a  mistake ; 

I  hope  it  is  w ;  and,  at  once  to  wave 
AU  compliment,  I  hope  so  for  your  sake : 

You  understand  my  meaning,  or  you  »halL" 

•«  Sir,**  (quoth  the  Turk)  "  tis  no  mistake  at  all. 

LXXXIX. 
**  That  lady  is  my  in/e  /  **     Much  wonder  paints 

Tbe  lady*s  changing  cheek,  as  well  it  might ; 
But  where  an  Englishwoman  sometimes  faints, 

Italian  females  don't  do  so  outright ; 
They  only  call  a  little  on  their  saints. 

And  then  come  to  themselves,  almost  or  quite ; 
Which  saves  much  hartshom,salts,and  sprinkling  fiices. 
And  cutting  stays,  as  usual  in  such  cases. 

'  p*  Sato  Laura  with  a  kind  of  comic  horror.*' _  MS.3 
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She  said, — what  could  she  say  ?  Why,  not  a  word: 
But  the  Count  courteously  invited  in 

The  stranger,  much  appeased  by  what  he  heaid : 
**  Such  things,  perhaps,  we  *d  best  discuss  within,* 

Said  he ;  **  don't  let  us  make  ourselves  abaurd 
In  public,  by  a  scene,  nor  raise  a  din, 

For  then  the  chief  and  only  satiiflgtion 

Will  be  much  quisling  on  the  whole  tnnaactlon.** 

XCL 
They  enter'd,  and  for  coffee  call*d— It  came, 

A  beverage  for  Turks  and  Christians  both. 
Although  the  way  they  make  it's  not  the  same. 

Now  Laura,  much  recover'd,  or  less  loth 
To  speak,  cries  *'  Beppo  I  what 's  your  pagan  name  ? 

Bless  me  I  your  beard  is  of  amaalng  growth ! 
And  how  came  you  to  keep  away  so  long  7 
Are  you  not  sensible  'twas  very  wrong? 

xcn. 

**  And  are  you  reatty,  truly,  now  a  Turk  ? 

With  any  other  women  did  you  wive  7 
Is 't  true  they  use  their  fingers  for  a  fork  7 

Well,  that's  the  prettiest  shawl — as  I*m  alive  I 
You  11  give  it  me  ?  They  say  you  eat  no  pork. 

And  how  so  many  years  did  you  contrive 
To — Bless  me !  did  I  ever  7  No,  I  never 
Saw  a  man  grown  so  yellow !  How  's  your  liver? 

xcin. 

**  Beppo  I  that  beard  of  yours  becomes  you  not ; 

It  shall  be  shaved  before  you  're  a  day  older : 
Why  do  you  wear  it  7  Oh  I  I  had  foigot — 

Pray  don't  you  think  the  weather  here  is  colder  ? 
How  do  I  look  1  You  shan't  stir  firom  this  spot 

In  that  queer  dress,  for  fear  that  some  beholder 
Should  find  you  out,  and  make  the  stoiy  known. 
How  short  your  hair  is  I  Lord  1  how  grey  It's  grown  !** 

XCIV. 
What  answer  Beppo  made  to  these  demands 

Is  more  than  I  know.     He  was  cast  away 
About  where  Troy  stood  once,  and  nothing  stands; 

Became  a  slave  of  course,  and  for  his  pay 
Had  bread  and  bastinadoes,  till  some  bands 

Of  pirates  landing  in  a  neighbouring  bay, 
He  Join'd  the  rogues  and  prosper'd,  and  beome 
A  renegado  of  indifferent  &me. 

xcv. 

But  he  grew  rich,  and  with  his  riches  grew  so 
Keen  the  desire  to  see  his  home  again. 

He  thought  himself  in  duty  bound  to  do  so. 
And  not  be  always  thieving  on  the  main ; 

Lonely  be  felt,  at  times,  as  Robin  Crusoe, 
And  so  he  hired  a  vessel  come  fh>m  Spain, 

Bound  for  Corfti :  she  was  a  fine  poiaoca, 

Mann'd  with  twelve  hands,  and  laden  with  tobaooo. 

XCVI. 
ffimself,  and  much  (heaven  knows  how  gotten  f )  cash. 

He  then  embark'd  with  risk  of  life  and  limb. 
And  got  clear  off,  although  the  attempt  was  ndi ; 

He  said  that  Providence  protected  him — 
For  my  part,  I  say  nothing,  lest  we  clash 

In  our  opinions :  — well,  the  ahip  was  trim. 
Set  sail,  and  kept  her  reckoning  fairiy  on. 
Except  three  days  of  calm  when  off  Cape  Bonn. 
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XGTIL 
Tiler  raeh'd  the  idand,  he  tnmifefT'd  his  lading, 

And  self  and  live  stock,  to  another  bottom. 
And  pMs'd  for  a  true  Turkey-merchant,  trading 

With  goods  of  various  names,  but  I  foigot  *em. 
Howemr,  he  got  off  by  this  evading. 

Or  else  the  people  would  perhaps  have  shot  him ; 
And  thoB  at  Yenioe  >  landed  to  reclaim 
His  wife,  leUgkm,  hoose,  and  Christian  name. 

xcvnL 

Hb  wife  ivoelved,  the  patriarch  re-baptiaed  him, 
(He  made  the  church  a  present,  by  the  way) ; 

He  then  threw  off  the  garments  which  disguised  him. 
And  borrafw'd  the  Count's  smallclothes  for  a  day : 


His  firiends  the  more  for  his  long  absence  prised  him. 

Finding  he*d  wherewithal  to  make  them  gay. 
With  dinnen,  where  he  oft  became  the  laugh  of 

them^ 
For  stories— but  /  don*t  believe  the  half  of  them. 

XCDL 
Whate*er  his  youth  had  suifer'd,  his  old  age 

With  wealth  and  talking  make  him  some  amends ; 
Though  Laura  aometimes  put  him  in  a  rage, 

I*ve  heard  the  Count  and  he  were  always  friends. 
My  pen  is  at  the  bottom  of  a  page. 

Which  being  ilnish'd,  here  the  story  ends ; 
'T  is  to  be  wish'd  it  had  been  sooner  done. 
But  stories  somehow  lengthen  when  begim.  ^ 
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ADYEBTI8EMENT. 

**  Cklvi  qui  rempUssait  alors  cette  place  ^tait  un 
gentilhoamie  Polonais,  nomm^  Btazeppa,  n£  dans  le 

>  p  Too  sak  me,**  aayf  Lord  Byron,  In  a  letter  written  in 
ISlOi. "  finr  a  rolume  of  Mannert,  Ac  on  Italy.  Perhapt  I  am 
ta  the  cue  to  know  more  of  tbera  than  roost  Bngluhmen, 
becnue  I  hsve  llTcd  among  the  natlTet,  and  In  parts  of  the 
eoantry  where  EngUahmen  nerer  retidcd  before  (I  ipeak  of 
n>— y.«  ^Bf±  tliit  pijce  particularly) ;  bat  there  are  many 
riawM  vhy  I  do  not  choose  to  treat  In  print  on  such  a  subject. 
IWir  Bonu  la  not  your  moral;  their  life  Is  not  your  life ;  you 
voold  not  understand  it :  it  is  not  English,  nor  French,  nor 

which  you  would  all  understand.  The  oooTentual 
the  oandier  senritude,  the  habits  of  thought  and 
Uvt^  are  so  cntirdy  different,  and  the  dllference  becomes  so 
■och  more  striking  the  more  you  Uto  intimately  with  them, 
this  Ikaow  not  how  to  make  tou  comprehend  a  people  who 
arc  at  oQoe  temperate  and  promgate,  serious  in  their  characters 
and  friilBwif  in  their  amusements,  capable  of  imiuresBions  and 

whSeh  are  at  oooemtftfew  and  dmratle  (what  you  find 
<  other  natloa),  and  who  actually  hare  no  sodetr  (what 
we  would  call  so),  as  you  mar  see  or  their  oomcdle* ;  they 
have  no  real  comedy,  not  eren  m  Goldonijjind  that  is  Ix'cause 
they  have  no  sodetr  to  draw  it  from.  Their  contersationi 
not  aodetyat  all    They  go  to  the  theatre  to  talk,  and  into 

to  hoM  their  tongues.   The  women  sit  in  a  circle. 


and  the  men  gather  into  grovpa|Or  they  play  at  dreary  fkro, 
or  *  lotto  reale,*^  for  small  sums.  Their  academle  are  concerts 
like  our  own,  with  better  music  and  more  form.  TMr  best 
things  are  Um  carafral  balls  add  masquerades,  when  every 
body  rana  mad  for  six  weeks.  After  their  dinners  and  suppers 
they  make  extempore  verses  and  boflbon  one  another ;  but  it 
Is  in  a  humour  wlileh  you  would  not  enter  into,  yeof  the  north. 
->  la  their  hooaee  it  is  better.  Aslbr  the  women,  from  the 
BthenDaa't  wife  up  to  the  nobil  dama,  their  system  has  its 
nilea,  and  its  fltOMsca,  and  its  decorums,  so  as  to  be  reduced 
to  a  kted  of  discipline  or  game  at  hearts,  which  admits  few 
deviaHooa,  unless  you  wish  to  lose  it.  They  are  extremely 
tcnwkma,  and  jeslous  as  ftiries,  not  permitting  their  lovers 
even  to  marry  if  they  can  help  it,  and  keeping  them  always 
deae  to  them  hi  public  as  in  private,  whenever  they  can.  In 
dMrt,  tbey  transwr  marriage  to  adultery,  and  strike  the  not 
out  of  that  commandment  The  reason  is,  that  tbey  marry  for 
tliHr  parents,  and  love  for  themselves.  They  exact  fidelity 
firom  a  lover  as  a  debt  of  honour,  while  they  pay  the  husband 
a  tradesman,  that  is,  not  at  alL    Tou  hear  a  person's 


character,  male  or  female,  canvassed,  not  as  depending  on  their 
ecNkduet  to  tfaaftr  husbands  or  wives,  but  to  their  mistress  or 
tover.  KI  wTotoaouarto,  tdontknowthatlcoulddomote 
thaa  am^iiy  what  I  nave  here  noted."] 

*  [This  extremely  clever  and  amusing  performance  affords 
a  very  curlooa  and  complete  spedmen  of  a  kind  of  diction  and 
eompoaitloa  of  which  our  English  literature  has  hitherto 
pns*ntt<1  rirj  few  examples.  It  is,  in  Itself,  absolutely  a 
thing  of  nothmg— without  story,  characters,  sentiments,  or 
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palatinat  de  FodoUe :  il  avait  ^t^  &jev6  page  de  Jean 
Casimir,  et  avait  pris  k  sa  oour  quelque  teinture  des 
belles-lettres.  Une  intrigue  qu*il  eut  dans  sa  Jeunesse 
ayec  la  femme  d'un  gentOhomme  Polonais  ayant  6te 

intelligible  object; — a  mere  ^ece  of  livdy  and  loquacious 
prattling,  in  short,  upon  all  kinds  of  frivolous  subjects, — a  sort 
of  gay  and  desultory  babbUng  about  Italy  and  England,  Turks, 
bails,  literature,  and  fish  sauces.  But  still  there  is  something 
very  engaaing  in  the  uniform  gaiety,  politeness,  and  good 
humour  of  the  author,  and  someuing  stUl  more  striking  and 
admirable  In  the  matchleu  fodlitv  with  which  he  has  cast  Into 
regular,  and  even  difficult,  veruficatlon  the  unmingled,  un- 
constrained, and  unselected  lanauage  of  the  most  light,  familiar, 
and  ordinary  conversation.  With  great  sldll  and  felidty,  he 
has  iiimished  us  with  an  example  of  about  one  hundred 
stansas  of  good  verse,  entirely  composed  of  common  words,  in 
their  common  places ;  never  presenting  us  with  one  sprig  of 
wliat  is  called  poetical  diction,  or  even  making  use  of  a  single 
inversion,  dther  to  raise  the  style  or  assist  the  rhyme,  but 
running  on  in  an  inexhaustible  series  of  good  easy  colloquial 
phrases,  and  finding  them  fall  Into  verse  by  some  unaccountable 
and  happy  fktalltv.  In  this  great  and  characteristic  quality  it 
is  almost  invariably  excellent  In  some  other  respects,  it  is 
more  unequal.  About  one  half  is  as  good  as  possible.  In  the 
style  to  which  it  belongs ;  the  other  half  bean,  perhaps, 
too  many  marks  of  that  haste  with  which  such  a  work  must 
neoessaiily  be  written.  Some  passages  are  rather  too  snappish, 
and  some  run  too  much  on  the  cheap  and  rather  plebeian 
humour  of  out-oMie-way  rhymes,  and  strange-soundinc  words 
and  epithete.  But  the  greater  part  is  extremely  pleasant, 
amiable,  and  gentlemanlike.  —  JwmMr.2 

*  [The  following  **  lively,  spirited,  and  pleasant  tale,*'  as  Mr. 
Giflbrd  calls  it  cm  the  margin  of  the  MSw,  was  written  In  the 
autumn  ot  1818.  at  Ravenna.  We  extract  the  following  fVom 
areviewal  of  the  time: — *' Mazbppa  Is  a  very  fine  and 
spirited  sketch  of  a  very  noble  storv,  and  is  every  way  worthy 
of  its  author.  The  story  is  a  weUJmown  one ;  namely,  that 
of  the  young  Pole,  who,  being  bound  naked  on  the  back  of  a 
wild  horse,  on  account  of  an  intrigue  with  the  lady  of  a  certain 
great  noble  of  his  country,  was  carried  tiy  bis  steed  into  the 
heart  of  the  Ukraine,  and  bdng  there  picked  up  by  some 
Cossacks,  in  a  state  apparently  of  utter  hopelessness  and  ex. 
haustion^  recovered,  uiid  lived  to  be  long  after  Uie  prince  and 
leader  of  the  nation  among  whom  he  had  urlved  in  this 
extraordinary  manner.  Lord  Byron  has  represented  the 
strange  and  wild  Inddents  of  this  adventure,  as  being  related 
In  a  half  serious,  halfsportive  way,  by  Maseppa  himself,  to  no 
less  a  person  than  Charles  the  Twelfth  of  Sweden,  in  some 
of  whose  last  campaigns  the  Cossack  Hetman  took  a  distin. 
guished  part  He  tells  It  during  the  desolate  btvouack  of 
Charles  and  the  few  friends  wno  fied  with  him  towards 
Turkev,  after  the  bloody  overthrow  of  Pultowa.  Then  Is 
not  a  little  of  beauty  and  gracef^ilness  in  this  way  of  setting 
the  picturo ;  —  thf  age  of  Maseppa — the  calm,  practised 
indifference  with  which  he  now  submits  to  the  worst  of 
fortune's  deeda  — .the  heroic,  unthinking  coldtteu  of  the  royal 
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d^uverte,  te  marl  1e  fit  ller  toat  na  sur  un  cheval 
ftrouche,  et  le  laisMi  aller  en  cet  ^t  Le  cheval, 
qui  ^tait  du  pays  de  l*Ukndiie,  y  retoiinia,  et  y  porta 
Maseppa,  demi-mcnt  de  fidlgue  et  de  fiEdm.  Quel- 
ques  paynns  le  aeoounuent :  11  reata  long-terns  parmi 
euz,  et  ae  aignala  dans  plnaieura  oouiaea  oontre  lea 
Tartarea.  La  aup^orit^  de  sea  lumidrea  lui  donna 
une  grande  oonaidtetion  parmi  lea  Coaaquea:  aa 
n$putation  a*augmentant  de  Jour  en  Jour,  obllgea  le 
Caar  a  le  Mre  Prince  de  rUkiaine.*' — YoLTAiax, 
BUt.  de  Charlet  XIL  p.  196. 

<*  Le  rol  fuyant,  et  ponrauivl,  cut  son  cbeval  tu^ 
aoua  lui;  le  Cokmel  Gleta,  bleaa^,  et  perdant  tout 
aon  aang,  lui  donna  le  aien.  Ainai  on  remit  deux 
Mb  k  cheval,  dans  la  fuite,  oe  conqu&imt  qui  n'avait 
pu  y  monter  pendant  la  bataiUe.** — p.  216. 

**  Le  roi  alia  par  nn  autre  cbemin  avec  quelquea 
caTBliera.  Le  carroase  oii  11  dtait  rompit  dans  la 
mazcbe;  on  le  remit  k  cheval.  Four  comble  de 
dlagnce,  11  a'^iara  pendant  la  nuit  dans  un  boia ;  la, 
aon  courage  ne  pouvant  plus  suppler  a  aea  forcea 
^puis^es,  lea  douleurs  de  sa  'blesaure  devenues  plus 
inaupportablea  par  la  fiitigue,  aon  cheval  ^tant  tomb^ 
de  laaaitude,  11  ae  concha  quelques  heurea  au  pied 
d*un  arbre,  en  danger  d'etre  aurpris  a  tout  moment 
par  les  vainqueun,  qui  le  cherchaient  de  tous  cot^" 
—p.  218. 1 


ma^eppa. 


*TwAa  after  dread  Pultowa's  day, 

When  fortune  left  the  royal  Swede. 
Around  a  alaughter*d  army  lay, 

No  more  to  combat  and  to  bleed. 
The  power  and  glory  of  the  war, 

Faithlesa  as  their  vain  votaries,  men, 
Had  pass*d  to  the  triumphant  Csar, 

And  Moscow's  walls  were  safe  again, 
Until  a  day  more  dark  and  drear, 
And  a  more  memorable  year. 
Should  give  to  slaughter  and  to  shame 
A  mightier  boat  and  haughtier  name ; 
A  greater  wreck,  a  deeper  foil, 
A  shock  to  one — a  thunderbolt  to  all. 

IL 

Such  was  the  hasard  of  the  die ; 

The  wounded  Charles  was  taught  to  fly 

By  day  and  night  through  field  and  flood, 

Stain'd  with  his  own  and  sul^ects'  blood ; 

For  thousands  fell  that  flight  to  aid : 

And  not  a  voice  was  heard  t' upbraid 

Ambition  in  his  humbled  hour. 

When  truth  had  nought  to  dread  from  power. 

His  horse  was  slain,  and  Gleta  gave 

His  own — and  died  the  Russians*  slave. 

mitmin  to  whom  be  ipealu  — the  dreary  and  periloui  ae- 
eompanimentf  of  the  icene  around  the  ipealier  and  the 
audience, — all  contribute  to  throw  a  rerv  ttnking  charm  both 
of  preparation  and  of  contrast  over  the  wild  itory  of  the 
Nothing  can  be  more  beantiftil,  in  like  manner, 


This  too  sinks  after  many  a  league 
Of  well  sustained,  but  vain  ftdgue ; 
And  in  the  depth  of  fbrests,  <toi»Hwg 
The  watch-flrea  in  tiie  dlatanoe  spaikUng — 

The  beacons  of  surroundfaog  foes — 
A  king  must  lay  his  limbs  at  length. 

Are  these  the  laurela  and  repoae 
For  which  the  nations  strain  their  strength  ? 
They  laid  him  by  a  aavage  tree, 
Li  outworn  nature's  agony ; 
Hb  wounds  were  stiff — his  limba  were  atazk^ 
The  heavy  hour  waa  chill  and  daik ; 
The  fever  in  hia  Uood  forbade 
A  tranaient  alumber'a  fltftd  aid : 
And  thua  it  waa ;  but  yet  through  aU, 
Kinglike  the  monarch  bore  his  fall. 
And  made,  in  this  extreme  of  01, 
His  pangs  the  vassals  of  his  will : 
All  silent  and  subdued  were  they, 
Aa  once  the  nations  round  him  lay. 

m. 

A  band  of  chiefr  i — alas  1  how  few, 

Since  but  the  fleeting  of  a  day 
Had  thinn'd  it ;  but  thia  wreck  waa  true 

And  chivalroua :  upon  the  clay 
Each  sate  him  down,  all  sad  and  mute. 

Beside  his  monarch  and  hia  steed. 
For  danger  levels  man  and  brute, 

And  all  are  fellows  in  their  need. 
Among  the  rest,  Maaeppa  made 
Hia  pillow  in  an  old  oak's  ahade— 
Himaelf  aa  rough,  and  acarce  leaa  old, 
The  Ukraine's  hetman,  calm  and  bold : 
But  first,  outspent  with  this  long  course. 
The  Cossack  prince  rubb'd  down  hia  horsey 
And  made  for  him  a  leafy  bed. 

And  smooth'd  his  fetlocks  and  his  manci 

And  slack'd  his  girth,  and  stripp'd  hia  rein. 
And  joy'd  to  see  how  well  he  fed ; 
For  until  now  he  had  the  dread 
His  wearied  courser  might  reftise 
To  browse  beneath  the  midnight  dews : 
But  he  was  hardy  as  his  lord, 
And  little  cared  for  bed  and  board ; 
But  spirited  and  docile  too ; 
Whate'er  was  to  be  done,  would  do. 
Shaggy  and  swift,  and  strong  of  limb. 
All  Tartar-like  he  carried  him ; 
Obey'd  his  voice,  and  came  to  call. 
And  knew  him  in  the  midst  of  all : 
Though  thousands  were  around, — and  Hlght, 
Without  a  star,  pursued  her  flight, — 
That  steed  from  sunset  until  dawn 
His  chief  would  follow  like  a  fawn. 


IV. 
This  done,  Maseppa  spread  his  doak, 
And  laid  his  lance  beneath  his  oak. 
Felt  if  his  arms  in  order  good 
The  long  day's  march  had  well  withstood— 
If  still  the  powder  fill'd  the  pan. 
And  flints  unloosen'd  kept  their  lock — 

than  the  account  of  the  lore  — the  guilty  lore  ~th«  frnto  of 
which  had  been  so  mlraculoui.**] 

>  [For  lome  authentic  and  interesting  partlcalart  eoacw faM 
the  Hetman  Mazeppa,  lee  Barrow'f  **  Memoir  of  tfa«  Liie  cf 
Peter  the  Great.'*J 
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Hli  HliK*t  bat  and  lolilMnl  felt, 
And  whether  they  had  chafed  hit  belt — 
And  next  the  Teneiable  man. 
Torn  out  his  havTCsack  and  can, 

Prepared  and  spread  bii  slender  stock ; 
And  to  the  monarch  and  bis  men 
The  vhole  or  portion  offier*d  then 
With  ftr  less  of  inquietiide 
Than  conrtien  at  a  banquet  would. 
And  Charles  of  this  his  slender  share 
With  smiles  partook  a  moment  tlieie. 
To  floroe  of  cheer  a  greater  show. 
And  seem  above  both  wounds  and  woe ;  — 
And  then  he  said—*'  Of  all  our  band, 
Thoui^  Ann  of  heart  and  strong  of  hand, 
In  skirmish,  march,  or  forage,  none 
Can  leas  have  said  or  more  have  done 
Than  thee,  Maaeppa  1    On  the  earth 
So  fit  a  pair  had  never  birth, 
Sfaice  ASezander's  days  till  now. 
As  tliy  Bacq>hslus  and  thou : 
An  Scythia's  ftme  to  thine  should  yieU 
Por  pricking  on  o*er  flood  and  field.'' 
Maaeppa  answer*d— **  111  betide 
Tile  school  wherein  I  leam'd  to  ride  I** 
Qooth  Charles — "  Old  Hetman,  wherefore  so, 
Sfnoe  thou  hast  leam'd  the  art  so  well  ?  '* 
Maaeppa  said — **  Twere  k>ng  to  tell; 
And  we  have  many  a  league  to  go^ 
With  every  now  and  then  a  blow. 
And  ten  to  one  at  least  the  foe, 
Be&m  our  steeds  may  graae  at  ease. 
Beyond  the  swift  Borysthenes : 
And,  sire,  your  limbs  have  need  of  rest, 
And  I  will  be  the  sentinel 
or  this  your  troop."—**  But  I  request," 
Said  Sweden's  monarch,  **^thou  wilt  tell 
This  tale  of  thine,  and  I  may  reap, 
Ferchanoc^  from  this  the  boon  of  sleep ; 
For  at  this  moment  from  my  eyes 
The  hope  of  present  slumber  flies.' 


n 


**  Wen,  aire,  with  such  a  hope,  I'U  track 
My  seventy  yean  of  memory  back : 
I  think  twas  in  my  twentieth  springy— 
Ay,  twas, — when  Casimir  was  king — 
John  Caafanlr,— I  was  his  page 
Six  sammers,  in  my  eariler  age : 
A  levned  monarch,  &ith  I  was  he. 
And  most  unlike  your  mi^esty : 
He  made  no  wan,  and  did  not  gain 
Hew  realms  to  kise  them  back  again ; 
And  (save  debates  in  Warsaw's  diet) 
He  relgn'd  in  most  unseemly  quiet ; 
Hot  that  he  had  no  cares  to  vex. 
Be  loved  the  muses  and  the  sex ; 
And  sometimes  these  so  froward  are, 
They  made  him  wish  himself  at  war ; 
But  soon  his  wrath  being  o'er,  be  tuck 
Another  mistress,  or  new  book; 
And  then  he  gave  prodigious  fetes — 
An  Warsaw  gathered  round  his  gates 
To  gaae  upon  his  splendid  court. 
And  dames,  and  chiefr,  of  princely  port : 
He  was  the  FoUsh  Solomon, 
So  sung  his  poets,  aU  but  one. 
Who,  being  nnpenslon'd,  made  a  satire. 
And  boasted  that  he  could  not  flatter. 


It  was  a  court  of  Jousts  and  mimea. 
Where  every  eoortler  tried  at  rhymes ; 
Even  I'  for  once  produced  some  verses. 
And  sign'd  my  odes  <  Despairing  ThyrslL' 
There  wa»a  certain  Palatine, 

A  count  of  fer  and  high  descent, 
Bich  as  a  salt  or  silver  mine ;  ^ 
And  he  was  proud,  ye  may  divine. 

As  if  from  heaven  he  had  been  sent : 
He  had  such  wealth  in  blood  and  ore 

As  flew  oouU  match  beneath  the  throne ; 
And  he  would  gaae  upon  his  store. 
And  o'er  his  pedigree  would  pore, 
UntU  by  some  conflision  led. 
Which  almost  look'd  like  want  of  head. 

He  thought  their  merits  were  his  own. 
His  wife  was  not  of  his  opinion^ 

His  Junior  she  by  thirty  yean — 
Grew  dafly  tired  of  his  dominion ; 

And,  after  wishes,  hopes,  and  fears, 

To  virtue  a  few  fereweU  tears, 
A  restless  dream  or  two^  some  Ranees 
At  Wanaw%  youth,  some  songs,  and  dances. 
Awaited  but  the  usual  chances. 
Those  happy  accidents  which  render 
The  coldest  dames  so  very  tender. 
To  deck  her  Count  with  titles  given, 
T  is  said,  as  passports  into  heaven ; 
But,  straioge  to  say,  they  rarely  boast 
Of  these,  who  have  deserved  them  most 


V. 

**  I  was  a  goodly  stripling  then ; 

At  seventy  yean  I  so  may  say. 
That  there  were  few,  or  boys  or  men. 

Who,  in  my  dawning  time  of  day. 
Of  vasnl  or  cf  knight's  degree. 
Could  vie  in  vanities  with  me ; 
For  I  had  strength,  youth,  gaiety, 
A  port,  not  like  to  this  ye  see. 
But  smooth,  as  aU  is  nigged  now ; 

For  time,  and  care,  and  war,  have  plough'd 
My  very  soul  from  out  my  brow ; 

And  thus  I  should  be  disavow'd 
By  aU  my  kind  and  kin,  could  they 
Compare  my  day  and  yesterday ; 
This  change  was  wrought,  too^  long  ere  age 
Had  ta'en  my  features  for  his  page : 
With  years,  ye  know,  have  not  declined 
My  strength,  my  courage,  or  my  mind. 
Or  at  this  hour  I  should  not  be 
Telling  old  tales  beneath  a  tree. 
With  stariess  skies  my  canopy. 
But  let  me  on :  Theresa's  form  ^ 
Methinks  it  glides  before  me  now. 
Between  me  and  yon  chestnut's  bough. 
The  memory  Is  so  quick  and  warm ; 
And  yet  I  flind  no  words  to  teU 
The  shape  of  her  I  loved  so  weU : 
She  had  the  Asiatic  eye, 

Such  as  our  Turkish  neighbourhood. 

Hath  mingled  with  our  PoUsh  blood. 
Dark  as  above  us  is  the  sky ; 


1  ThU  eomparlfon  of  a  **  toft  mine**  may,  perhapi,  be 
pennlttad  to  a  Pole,  as  tha  wealth  of  the  couotry  oonatsU 
greatly  Id  the  salt  minea. 
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But  through  it  stole  a  tender  light. 
Like  the  tint  moonilfle  of  midnight ; 
Large,  dark,  and  swimming  in  the  stream, 
Which  seem'd  to  mdt  to  its  own  beam ; 
All  love,  half  langour,  and  half  fire. 
Like  saints  that  at  the  stake  expire. 
And  lift  their  raptured  looks  on  high, 
As  though  it  were  a  joy  to  die.  ^ 
A  brow  like  a  midsummer  lake. 

Transparent  with  the  sun  therein. 
When  waves  no  murmur  dare  to  make. 

And  heaven  beholds  her  &ce  within. 
A  cheek  and  Up —  but  why  proceed  ? 

I  loved  her  then  — *•  I  love  her  stUl ; 
And  such  as  I  am,  love  indeed 

In  fierce  extremes  —  in  good  and  ilL 
But  still  we  love  even  in  our  rage. 
And  haunted  to  our  very  age 
With  the  vain  shadow  of  the  past. 
As  is  Mazeppa  to  the  last 

VL 
"  We  met — we  gazed  —  I  saw,  and  sigh'd. 
She  did  not  speak,  and  yet  replied ; 
There  are  ten  thousand  tones  and  signs 
We  hear  and  see,  but  none  defines  — 
Livoluntary  sparks  of  thought. 
Which  strike  finom  out  the  heart  o*erwrought. 
And  form  a  strange  intelligence. 
Alike  mysterious  and  intense. 
Which  link  the  burning  chain  that  binds. 
Without  their  will,  young  hearts  and  minds ; 
Conveying,  as  the  electric  wire. 
We  know  not  how,  the  absorbing  fire.  ~- 
I  saw,  and  sigh*d  •—  in  silence  wept. 
And  still  reluctant  distance  kept. 
Until  I  was  made  known  to  her. 
And  we  might  then  and  there  confer 
Without  suspicion  —  then,  even  then, 

I  long*d,  and  was  resolved  to  speak ; 
But  on  my  lips  they  died  again. 

The  accente  tremulous  and  weak. 
Until  one  hour.  —  There  is  a  game, 

A  frivolous  and  foolish  play. 

Wherewith  we  while  away  tibe  day ; 
It  is  —  I  have  forgot  the  name  — 
And  we  to  this,  it  seems,  were  set. 
By  some  strange  chance,  which  I  forget : 
I  reck*d  not  if  I  won  or  lost. 

It  was  enough  for  me  to  be 

So  near  to  hear,  and  oh  I  to  see 
The  being  whom  I  loved  the  most  — 
I  watch*d  her  as  a  sentinel, 
(May  oun  this  dark  night  watch  as  well !) 

Until  I  saw,  and  thus  it  was, 
That  she  was  penrive,  nor  perceived 
Her  occupation,  nor  was  grieved 
Nor  glad  to  lose  or  gain ;  but  still 
Play'd  on  for  hours,  as  if  her  will 
Tet  bound  her  to  the  place,  though  not 
That  hers  might  be  the  winning  lot  > 

Then  through  my  brain  the  thought  did  pass 
Even  as  a  flash  of  lightning  there. 
That  there  was  something  in  her  air 
Which  would  not  doom  me  to  despair ; 

1  C<*UDdlltproTesaJoytodie.*'  — HS.3 
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And  on  the  thought  my  words  broke  forth. 
All  incoherent  as  they  were  — 

Their  eloquence  was  little  worth. 

But  yet  she  listen'd  —  *t  is  enough  — 
Who  listens  once  will  listen  twice ; 
Her  heart,  be  sure,  is  not  of  ice. 

And  one  refusal  no  rebuff. 


vn. 

**  I  loved,  and  was  beloved  again  — 

They  tell  me,  Sfane,  you  never  knew 

Those  gentle  frailties ;  if  *tis  true, 
I  shorten  all  my  joy  or  pain ; 
To  you  *t  would  seem  absurd  as  vain ; 
But  all  men  are  not  bom  to  reign, 
Or  o*er  their  passions,  or  as  you 
Thus  o^er  themselves  and  nations  too. 
I  am  —  or  rather  was  —  a  prince, 

A  chief  of  thousands,  and  could  lead 

Them  on  where  each  would  foremost  bleed ; 
But  could  not  o*er  myself  evince 
The  like  control  —  But  to  resume  : 

I  loved,  and  was  beloved  again ; 
In  sooth,  it  is  a  happy  doom. 

But  yet  where  happiest  ends  in  pain.  — 
We  met  in  secret  and  the  hour 
Which  led  me  to  that  lady's  bower 
Was  fiery  Expectation's  dower. 
My  days  and  nights  were  nothing  —  all 
Except  that  hour  which  doth  recaU 
In  the  long  lapse  from  youth  to  age 

No  other  like  itself—  I  'd  give 

The  Ukraine  back  again  to  live 
It  o*er  once  more  —  and  be  a  page, 
The  happy  page,  who  was  the  lord 
Of  one  soft  heart  and  his  own  sword. 
And  had  no  other  gem  nor  wealth 
Save  nature's  gift  of  youth  and  health.  — 
We  met  in  secret  —  doubly  sweet 
Some  say,  they  find  it  so  to  meet ; 
I  know  not  that  —  I  would  have  given 

My  life  but  to  have  call'd  her  mine 
In  the  ftill  view  of  earth  and  heaven ; 

For  I  did  oft  and  long  repine 
That  we  could  only  meet  by  stealth. 


vnL 

**  For  lovers  there  are  many  eyes. 
And  such  there  were  on  us ;  — the  devil 
On  such  occasions  should  be  dvil  — 

The  devil  I  —  Tm  loth  to  do  him  wrong. 
It  might  be  some  untoward  saint. 

Who  would  not  be  at  rest  too  long. 
But  to  his  pious  bile  gave  vent— 

But  one  fair  night  some  lurking  spies 

Surprised  and  seized  us  both. 

The  Count  was  something  more  than  wroth  • 

I  was  unarm'd ;  but  if  in  steel. 

All  cap-a-pie  from  head  to  heel. 

What  *gainst  their  numbers  could  I  do  ?  ^- 

'T  was  near  his  castle,  fkr  away 
From  city  or  from  succour  near. 

And  almost  on  the  break  of  day ; 

•C  "batnot 

For  that  which  we  had  both  forgot"— MS.^ 


I 
■i 


I 
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I  did  not  think  to  see  anotber, 

Hy  moments  seem'd  reduced  to  few ; 
And  with  one  pnyer  to  Mary  Mother, 

And,  It  may  be,  a  saint  or  two. 
As  I  raign*d  me  to  my  fiite, 
Thry  ted  me  to  the  castle  gate : 
Theresa*!  doom  I  never  knew, 
Our  lot  was  henoef(»fh  separate.  — 
An  angry  man,  ye  may  opine. 
Was  he,  the  iiroud  Count  Faiatine ; 
And  he  had  reason  good  to  be. 
But  he  was  most  enraged  lest  such 
An  accident  should  chance  to  touch 
Upon  his  ftiture  pedigree ; 
Nor  less  amasfd,  that  such  a  blot 
His  noble  *scutcheon  should  have  got. 
White  he  was  highest  of  his  line ; 
Bfcanif  unto  himself  he  seem'd 
The  ilrst  of  men,  nor  less  he  deemed 
In  otben*  eyes,  and  most  in  mine. 
*Sdeath !  with  a  jm^«  —  perchance  a  king 
Had  reooDcited  Mm  to  the  thing ; 
But  with  a  stripling  of  a  page  — 
I  felt — bat  cannot  paint  his  rage. 


■*  <  Brtog  fixrth  the  horse  1 ' — the  horse  was  brought ; 

In  truth,  he  was  a  nobte  steed, 

A  Tsrtar  of  the  Ukraine  breed. 
Who  look'd  aa  though  the  speed  of  thought 
Were  In  his  limbs ;  but  he  was  wild, 

WUd  as  the  wild  deer,  and  untaught. 
With  spur  and  bridte  undefiled  — 

*T  was  but  a  day  he  had  been  caught ; 
And  snorting,  with  erected  mane. 
And  struggling  itercely,  but  in  vain. 
In  the  ftill  Ibam  of  wrath  and  dread 
To  me  the  desert-bom  was  led : 
Ihcy  bound  me  on,  that  menial  throng. 
Upon  his  back  with  many  a  thong ; 
They  loosed  him  with  a  sudden  lash  — 
AwBy  I  —  away  1  —  and  on  we  dash  I  — 
ToRcnts  less  rapid  and  less  rash. 

X. 
"  Away  I  —  away  f  —  My  breath  was  gone  — 
I  saw  not  where  he  hurried  on : 
"T  was  scarcely  yet  the  break  of  day. 
And  OD  he  Ibam'd  —  away  I  —  away  1  — 
The  last  of  human  sounds  which  rose. 
As  I  was  darted  firom  my  fbes. 
Was  the  wild  shout  of  savage  laughter. 
Which  on  the  wind  came  roaring  after 
A  monnent  fhmi  that  rabble  rout ; 
With  sadden  wrath  I  wrench'd  my  head. 
And  anapp*d  the  cord,  which  to  the  mane 
Had  bound  my  neck  In  lieu  of  rein. 
And  writhing  half  my  Ibrm  about, 
HowI'd  back  my  curse ;  but  "midst  the  tread. 
The  thunder  of  my  courser's  speed. 
Perchance  they  did  not  hear  nor  heed : 
It  vexes  me  —  for  I  would  fidn 
Have  paid  their  insult  back  again. 
I  paid  it  wen  In  after  days : 
There  is  not  of  that  castle  gate. 
Its  drawbridge  and  portculUs*  weight,  * 
Stone,  bar,  moat,  bridge,  or  barrier  left ; 


Nor  of  its  fields  a  blade  of  grass, 
Save  what  grows  on  a  ridge  of  wall. 
Where  stood  the  hearth-stone  of  the  hall ; 
And  many  a  time  ye  there  might  pass, 
Nor  dream  that  e'er  that  fortress  was : 
I  saw  its  turrets  in  a  blase. 
Their  crackling  battl<teents  all  cleft. 

And  the  hot  lead  pour  down  like  rain 
Fhnn  off  the  scorch'd  and  blackening  roof; 
Whose  thickness  was  not  vengeance-proof. 

They  little  thought  that  day  of  pain, 
When  launch'd,  as  on  the  lightning's  flash. 
They  bade  me  to  destruction  dash. 

That  one  day  I  should  come  again. 
With  twice  five  thousand  horse,  to  thank 

The  Count  for  his  uncourteous  ride. 
They  ptey'd  me  then  a  bitter  prank. 
When,  with  the  wild  horse  for  my  guide. 
They  bound  me  to  his  foaming  flank : 

At  length  I  play'd  them  one  as  frank 

For  time  at  last  sets  all  things  even  — 
And  if  we  do  but  watch  the  hour, 
There  never  yet  was  human  power 
Which  could  evade,  if  unfoiglven. 
The  patient  search  and  vigil  long 
Of  him  who  treasures  up  a  wrong. 


XL 
**  Away,  away,  my  steed  and  I, 

Upon  the  pinions  of  the  wind, 

All  human  dwellings  left  behind ; 
We  sped  like  meteors  through  the  sky. 
When  with  its  cracUing  sound  the  night 
Is  chequer'd  with  the  northern  light : 
Town  —  village  —  none  were  on  our  track. 

But  a  wild  plain  of  for  extent. 
And  bounded  by  a  forest  black ; 

And,  save  the  scarce  seen  battlement 
On  distant  heights  of  some  strong  hold. 
Against  the  Tartars  built  of  old. 
No  trace  of  man.     The  year  befora 
A  Turkish  army  had  march'd  o'er ; 
And  where  the  Spahi's  hoof  hath  trod. 
The  verdure  flies  the  bloody  sod ;  — 
The  sky  was  dull,  and  dim,  and  gray, 

And  a  low  breese  crept  moaning  by  — 

I  could  have  answer'd  with  a  sigh  — 
But  fast  we  fled,  away,  away  — 
And  I  could  neither  sigh  nor  pray ; 
And  my  cold  sweat-drops  fell  like  rain 
Upon  the  courser's  bristling  mane ; 
But,  snorting  still  with  rage  and  fear, 
He  flew  upon  his  fur  career : 
At  times  I  almost  thought,  indeed. 
He  must  have  slacken'd  in  his  speed ; 
But  no  —  my  bound  and  slender  frame 

Was  nothing  to  his  angry  might. 
And  merely  like  a  spur  became : 
Each  motion  which  I  made  to  free 
My  swoln  limbs  from  their  sgony 

Increas'd  his  fkiry  and  affright : 
I  tried  my  voice,  — 'twas  foint  and  low. 
But  yet  he  swerv'd  as  from  a  blow ; 
And,  starting  to  each  accent,  sprang 
As  from  a  sudden  trumpet's  clang : 
Meantime  my  cords  were  wet  with  gore. 
Which,  oosing  through  my  limbs,  ran  o'er ; 
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And  in  my  tongue  the  thlnt  became 
A  lomething  fierier  fkr  than  flame. 

XIL 
-  We  near'd  the  wild  wood  —  t  was  to  wide, 
I  nw  no  bounds  on  either  side ; 
T  was  studded  with  old  stuxdy  trees. 
That  bent  not  to  the  roughest  breeie 
Which  howls  down  from  Siberia's  waste. 
And  strips  the  forest  in  its  haste,  — 
But  these  were  few,  and  flur  between 
Set  thick  with  shrubs  more  young  and  green. 
Luxuriant  with  their  annual  leaves, 
Ere  strown  by  those  autumnal  eves 
That  nip  the  forest's  foliage  dead. 
Discoloured  with  a  lifeless  red. 
Which  stands  thereon  like  stiffened  gore 
Upon  the  shdn  when  battle 's  o'er, 
And  some  long  winter's  night  hath  shed 
Its  frost  o'er  every  tombless  head. 
So  cold  and  stark  the  raven's  beak 
liay  peck  unplerced  each  frown  cheek : 
*T  was  a  wild  waste  of  underwood. 
And  here  and  there  a  chestnut  stood. 
The  strong  oak,  and  the  hardy  pbie ; 

But  far  apart  —  and  well  it  were. 
Or  else  a  different  lot  were  mine  — 

The  boughs  gave  way,  and  did  not  tear 
My  limbs ;  and  I  found  strength  to  bear 
My  wounds,  already  scarr'd  with  cold  — 
My  bonds  forbade  to  loose  my  hold. 
We  rustled  through  the  leaves  like  wind, 
licft  shrubs,  and  trees,  and  wolves  behind ; 
By  night  I  heard  them  on  the  track. 
Their  troop  came  hard  upon  our  back. 
With  their  long  gallop,  which  can  tire 
The  hound's  deep  hate,  and  hunter's  fire : 
Where'er  we  flew  they  follow'd  on, 
Nor  left  us  with  the  morning  sun ; 
Behind  I  saw  them,  scarce  a  rood. 
At  day-break  winding  through  the  wood. 
And  through  the  night  had  heard  their  feet 
Their  stealing,  rustling  step  repeat 
Oh  I  how  I  wish'd  for  spear  or  sword. 
At  least  to  die  amidst  the  horde. 
And  perish — if  it  must  be  so — 
At  bay,  destroying  many  a  foe. 
When  first  my  courser's  race  begun, 
I  wish'd  the  goal  aheady  won; 
But  now  I  doubted  strength  and  speed. 
Vain  doubt  I  his  swift  and  savage  breed 
Had  nerved  him  like  the  mountain-roe ; 
Nor  Ikster  fiOls  the  blinding  snow 
Which  whelms  the  peasant  near  the  door 
Whose  threshold  he  shall  cross  no  more, 
Bewilder'd  with  the  dassUng  blast. 
Than  through  the  forest-paths  he  past — 
Untired,  untamed,  and  worse  than  wild ; 
All  Anions  as  a  &?our*d  child 
Balk'd  of  its  wish ;  or  fiercer  still — 
A  woman  piqued — who  has  her  wiU. 

xm. 

**  The  wood  was  past ;  t  was  more  than  noon, 
But  chill  the  air,  although  in  June ; 

»  rThe  refiewer  already  quoted  sayt,—**  As  the  Hetman 
nrooeeda.  it  itriket  ua  there  it  a  much  closer  resemblance  to 


Or  it  might  be  my  vdns  ran  odd — 
Prolong'd  endurance  tames  the  bold ; 
And  I  was  then  not  what  I  seem. 
But  headlong  as  a  wintry  stream, 
And  wore  my  feelings  out  before 
I  well  could  count  their  causes  o'er : 
And  what  with  ftiry,  fear,  and  wratti. 
The  tortures  which  beset  my  path. 
Cold,  hunger,  sorrow,  shame,  distreaa. 
Thus  bound  in  nature's  nakedness ; 
Spnmg  from  a  race  whose  rising  blood 
When  stirr'd  beyond  its  calmer  mood. 
And  trodden  hard  upon,  is  like 
The  rattle-snake's,  in  act  to  strike. 
What  marvel  if  this  worn-out  trunk 
Beneath  its  woes  a  moment  sunk  ? 
The  earth  gave  way,  the  skies  roU'd  round, 
I  seem'd  to  sink  upon  the  ground ; 
But  err'd,  for  I  was  fikitly  bound. 
My  heart  tum'd  sick,  my  brain  grew  sore. 
And  throbb'd  awhile,  then  beat  no  more : 
The  skies  spun  like  a  mighty  wheel ; 
I  saw  the  trees  like  drunkards  reel. 
And  a  slight  fiash  sprang  o'er  my  eyes, 
Which  saw  no  fiuther :  he  who  dies 
Can  die  no  more  than  then  I  died. 
O'ertortured  by  that  ghastly  ride, 
I  felt  the  blackness  come  and  go. 

And  strove  to  wake ;  but  could  not  make 
My  senses  climb  up  from  below : 
I  felt  as  on  a  plank  at  sea. 
When  all  the  waves  that  dash  o*er  thee. 
At  the  same  time  upheave  and  whelm. 
And  huri  thee  towards  a  desert  realm. 
My  undulating  life  was  as 
The  fimcied  lights  that  fiitting  pass 
Our  shut  eyes  in  deep  midnight,  when 
Fever  begins  upon  the  brain ; 
But  soon  it  pass'd,  with  little  pain. 
But  a  confusion  worse  than  such : 
I  own  that  I  should  deem  it  much. 
Dying,  to  feel  the  same  again ; 
And  yet  I  do  suppose  we  must 
Feel  fiur  more  ere  we  turn  to  dust: 
No  matter ;  I  have  bared  my  brow 
Full  in  Death's  ikoe — before — and  nanr.' 


xrv. 

*•  My  thoughts  came  back ;  where  was  I  ?  Cold, 

And  numb,  and  giddy ;  pulse  by  pulse 
Life  reaasumed  its  lingering  hold. 
And  throb  by  throb :  till  grown  a  pang 
Which  for  a  moment  would  convulse. 
My  blood  reflow'd,  though  thick  and  chill ; 
My  ear  with  uncouth  noises  rang. 

My  heart  began  once  more  to  thrill ; 
My  sight  retum'd,  though  dim ;  alas  1 
And  thicken'd,  as  it  were,  with  glass. 
Methought  the  dash  of  waves  was  nish ; 
There  was  a  gleam  too  of  the  sky. 
Studded  with  stars ; — it  is  no  dream ; 
The  wild  horse  swims  the  wilder  stream  I 
The  bright  broad  river's  gushing  tide 
Sweeps,  winding  onward,  Ikr  and  wide. 
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And  we  mre  ]iatf>int7»  ■truggling  o*er 
To  yoQ  unknown  and  sQent  shore. 
The  witan  broke  my  hoUow  tnnoe. 
And  wifh  a  temponry  strength 

My  stitfen*d  limbs  were  reb^tlied. 
Uf  Conner's  hroad  breast  proudly  bnTes» 
And  dashes  off  the  asoendfaig  waves. 
And  onwaid  we  advance  I 
We  reach  the  sUppeiy  shore  at  length, 

A  haven  I  but  Uttle  prised, 
For  all  behind  was  dark  and  drear 
And  all  befiore  was  nJght  and  fear. 
How  many  houn  of  night  or  day 
In  those  suspended  pangs  I  lay, 
loooldnottell;  I  scarcely  knew 
If  this  were  human  breath  I  drew. 


**  With  ^ossy  sUn,  and  dripping  mane. 

And  reeling  limbs,  and  leekiog  flank. 
The  wild  steed's  sinewy  nerves  still  strain 

Up  the  repeOing  bank. 
We  gain  the  top :  a  boundless  plain 
breads  through  the  shadow  of  the  night. 

And  onwaid,  onward,  onward,  seems. 

Like  precipices  in  our  dreams. 
To  stretch  beyond  the  sight; 
And  here  and  there  a  speck  of  white. 

Or  scatter'd  spot  of  dusky  green. 
In  miitifB  broke  into  the  light. 
As  rose  the  moon  upon  my  right 

But  nought  distinctly  seen 
In  the  dim  waste  would  indicate 
The  omen  of  a  cottage  gate ; 
Ko  twinkling  taper  from  a&r 
Stood  like  a  hospitable  star ; 
Hot  even  an  ignis-iktuus  rose 
To  make  him  nteny  with  my  woes : 

That  veiy  cheat  had  cheer'd  me  then! 
Although  detected,  welcome  still, 
Brmhidlng  me,  through  every  HI, 

Of  the  abodes  of  men. 

XVL 
"  Onwaid  we  went— but  slack  and  slow ; 

His  savage  fcroe  at  length  o'erqient. 
The  drooping  courser,  fidnt  and  low. 

An  feebly  foaming  went 
A  sickly  Infent  had  had  power 
To  guide  him  forward  in  that  hour ; 

But  oseiess  all  to  me. 
His  new-bom  tameness  nought  avaQ'd^ 
Mj  limbs  were  bound;  my  force  had  feil'd. 

Perchance,  had  they  been  free. 
With  feeble  effort  stUl  I  tried 
To  rend  the  bonds  so  starkly  tied — 

Bnt  still  It  was  in  vain ; 
My  Umbi  were  only  wrung  the  more, 
And  soon  the  idle  strife  gave  o'er. 

Which  but  prokmg'd  their  pain : 
The  disiy  race  seem'd  almost  done. 
Although  no  goal  was  nearty  won : 
Some  streaks  announced  the  coming  sun— « 

How  slow,  alas  I  he  came  t 
Methought  that  miit  of  dawning  gray 
Would  never  dapple  into  day ; 
How  heavily  It  roll'd  away — 

Bcfort  the  eastern  flame 


Rose  crimson,  and  deposed  the  stars, 
And  call'd  the  radiance  from  their  can^  ^ 
And  flU'd  the  earth,  from  his  deep  thnme. 
With  lonely  lustre,  all  his  own. 

xvn. 

<*  Up  rose  the  sun ;  the  mists  were  curl'd 
Back  firom  the  solitary  world 
Which  lay  around — behind — before ; 
What  booted  it  to  inverse  o'er 
Plain,  forest,  river  ?  Bian  nor  brute. 
Nor  dint  of  hoof^  nor  print  of  foot. 
Lay  in  the  wild  luxuriant  soil ; 
No  sign  of  travel — none  of  toU ; 
The  very  air  was  mute ; 
And  not  an  insect's  shrill  small  horn, 
Nor  matin  bird's  new  voice  was  borne 
From  herb  nor  thicket     Many  a  werst. 
Panting  as  if  his  heart  would  burst. 
The  weary  brute  still  stagger'd  on ; 
And  still  we  were — or  seem'd — alone : 
At  length,  while  reeling  on  our  way, 
Methought  I  heard  a  courser  neigh. 
From  out  yon  toft  of  blackening  firs. 
Is  it  the  irind  those  branches  stln  ? 
No,  no  1  from  out  the  forest  prance 

A  trampling  troop ;  I  see  them  come ! 
In  one  vast  squadron  they  advance  I 

I  strove  to  cry — my  lips  were  dumb. 
The  steeds  rush  on  in  plunging  pride ; 
But  where  are  they  the  reins  to  guide  f 
A  thousand  horse— and  none  to  ride  I 
With  flowing  tail,  and  flying  mane. 
Wide  nostrils — never  stretch'd  by  pain. 
Mouths  bloodless  to  the  bit  or  rdn. 
And  feet  that  iron  never  shod. 
And  flanks  unscair'd  by  spur  or  rod, 
A  thousand  horse,  the  wild,  the  fkee. 
Like  waves  that  follow  o*er  the  sea. 

Came  thickly  thimdering  on. 
As  if  our  feint  approach  to  meet ; 
The  sight  re-nerved  my  courser's  feet, 
A  moment  staggering,  feebly  fleet, 
A  moment,  with  a  feint  low  neigh. 

He  answer'd,  and  then  fell ; 
With  gasps  and  glaring  eyes  he  lay, 

And  reeking  limbs  immoveable. 
His  flnt  and  last  career  is  done  I 
On  caipe  the  troop — they  saw  him  stoops 

They  saw  me  strangdy  bound  along 

His  back  with  many  a  bloody  thong : 
They  stop — they  start — they  snuff  the  air, 
Gallop  a  moment  here  and  there. 
Approach,  retire,  wheel  roond  and  round. 
Then  plunging  back  with  sudden  bound. 
Headed  by  one  black  mighty  steed. 
Who  seem'd  the  patriarch  of  his  breed, 

Without  a  single  speck  or  hair 
Of  white  upon  his  shaggy  hide ; 
They  snort — they  foam — neigh — swerve  aslde^ 
And  backward  to  the  forest  fly. 
By  instinct,  firom  a  human  eye.  ^ 

They  left  me  there  to  my  despair, 
Link'd  to  the  dead  and  stiffening  wretch. 
Whose  lifeless  limbs  beneath  me  stretch, 

1  [**  Rom  erimMm,  and  forbad  the  itan 
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Believed  from  thtt  imironted  ireight. 
From  whence  I  could  not  extricate 
Nor  him  nor  me  —  and  there  we  laj 

The  dying  on  the  dead ! 
I  little  deem*d  another  day 

Would  Bee  my  houseless,  helpless  head. 


<«  And  there  from  mom  till  twilight  bound, 
I  felt  the  heavy  hours  toil  round, 
With  just  enough  of  life  to  see 
My  last  of  suns  go  down  on  me. 
In  hopeless  certainty  of  mind. 
That  makes  us  feel  at  length  resIgnM 
To  that  which  our  foreboding  years 
Presents  the  worst  and  last  of  fears 
Inevitable  —  even  a  boon. 
Nor  more  unkind  for  coming  soon ; 
Tet  shunn*d  and  dreaded  with  such  care. 
As  if  it  only  were  a  snare 

That  prudence  might  escape : 
At  times  both  wish'd  for  and  implored. 
At  times  sought  with  self-pointed  sword. 
Yet  still  a  dark  and  hideous  close 
To  even  intolerable  woes. 

And  welcome  in  no  shape. 
And,  strange  to  say,  the  sons  of  pleasure. 
They  who  have  revell'd  beyond  measure 
In  beauty,  wassail,  wine,  and  treasure. 
Die  calm,  or  calmer,  oft  than  he 
Whose  heritage  was  misery : 
For  he  who  hath  in  turn  run  through 
All  that  was  beautiftil  and  new. 

Hath  nought  to  hope,  and  nought  to  leave ; 
And,  save  the  friture,  (which  is  view*d 
Not  quite  as  men  are  base  or  good. 
But  as  their  nerves  may  be  endued,) 

With  nought  perhaps  to  grieve :  — > 
The  wretch  still  hopes  his  woes  must  end. 
And  Death,  whom  he  should  deem  his  friend. 
Appears,  to  his  distempered  eyes. 
Arrived  to  rob  him  of  his  prise. 
The  tree  of  his  new  Paradise. 
To-morrow  would  have  given  him  all. 
Repaid  his  pangs,  repair*d  his  fiJl ; 
To-morrow  would  have  been  the  first 
Of  days  no  more  deplored  or  curst. 
But  bright,  and  long,  and  beckoning  years. 
Seen  dasillng  through  the  mist  of  tears. 
Guerdon  of  many  a  painfril  hour ; 
To-morrow  would  have  given  him  power 
To  rule,  to  shine,  to  smite,  to  save  — 
And  must  it  dawn  upon  his  grave  ? 


xvni. 

«  The  sun  was  sinking  —  still  I  lay 

Chain'd  to  the  chill  and  stiffening  steed, 
I  thought  to  mingle  there  our  clay ; 

And  my  dim  eyes  of  death  hath  need, 

No  hope  arose  of  being  ftieed : 
I  cast  my  last  looks  up  the  sky. 

And  there  between  me  and  tiie  sun 
I  saw  the  expecting  raven  fly, 
Who  scarce  would  wait  till  both  should  die. 

Ere  his  repast  begun ; 
He  flew,  and  pcrch'd,  then  flew  once  more. 
And  each  time  nearer  than  before ; 


I  saw  his  wing  through  twilight  flit. 
And  once  so  near  me  he  alit 

I  could  have  smote,  but  lack*d  the  strengtli ; 
But  the  slight  motion  of  my  hand. 
And  feeble  scratching  of  the  sand. 
The  exerted  throat's  Ikint  struggling  nobe^ 
Which  scarcely  could  be  call*d  a  voice. 

Together  sooed  liim  off  at  length.  — 
I  know  no  more — my  latest  dream 

Is  something  of  a  lovely  star 

Which  flx'd  my  dull  eyes  from  aftr. 
And  went  and  came  with  wandering  beam. 
And  of  the  cold,  dull,  swimming,  dense 
Sensation  of  recurring  sense. 

And  then  subsiding  back  to  death. 

And  then  again  a  littie  breath, 
A  littie  thriU,  a  short  suspense. 

An  icy  sickness  curdling  o*er 
My  heart,  and  sparks  that  cross'd  my  brain  — > 
A  gasp,  a  throb,  a  start  of  pain, 

A  sigh,  and  nothing  more. 
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'*  I  woke — Where  was  I  ?  — Do  I  see 
A  human  &ce  look  down  on  me  ? 
And  doth  a  roof  above  me  close  7 
Do  these  limbs  on  a  couch  repose  ? 
Is  this  a  chamber  where  I  lie  7 
And  is  it  mortal  yon  bright  eye. 
That  watches  me  with  gentie  glance  ? 

I  closed  my  own  again  once  more. 
As  doubtfVd  that  the  former  tiance 

Could  not  as  yet  be  o'er. 
A  slender  girl,  long-hair*d,  and  tall. 
Sate  waf  ching  by  the  cottage  wall ; 
The  sparkle  of  her  eye  I  caught. 
Even  with  my  first  return  of  thought ; 
For  ever  and  anon  she  threw 

A  prying,  pitying  glance  on  me 

With  her  black  eyes  so  wild  and  free : 
I  gaxed,  and  gazed,  until  I  knew 

No  vision  it  could  be, — 
But  that  I  lived,  and  was  released 
From  adding  to  the  vulture's  feast : 
And  when  the  Cossack  maid  beheld 
My  heavy  eyes  at  length  unseal'd. 
She  smiled  —  and  I  essay'd  to  speak. 

But  fiiil'd — and  she  approach'd,  and  made 

With  lip  and  finger  signs  that  said* 
I  must  not  strive  as  yet  to  break 
The  silence,  tiU  my  strength  should  be 
Enough  to  leave  my  accents  firee ; 
And  then  her  hand  on  mine  she  laid. 
And  smooth'd  the  pillow  for  my  head. 
And  stole  along  on  tiptoe  tread. 

And  gentiy  oped  the  door,  and  spake 
In  whispers — ne*er  was  voice  so  sweet  I 
Even  music  follow*d  her  light  feet ;  — 

But  those  she  call*d  were  not  awake. 
And  she  went  forth ;  but,  ere  she  paaa'd. 
Another  look  on  me  she  cast, 

Another  sign  she  made,  to  say. 
That  I  had  nought  to  fear,  that  all 
Were  near,  at  my  command  or  call. 

And  she  would  not  delay 
Her  due  return :  — while  die  was  gone, 
Methought  I  felt  too  much  alone. 
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**  She  ctme  with  mother  and  with  sire — 
What  need  of  more  ? — I  will  not  tire 
With  long  ledtal  of  the  rest. 
Since  I  heeune  the  Coenck's  guest 
They  faimd  me  senseless  on  the  plain  — 

lliey  bare  me  to  the  nearest  hut — 
They  brought  me  into  life  again — 
Me — one  day  o'er  their  realm  to  reign ! 

Thus  the  vain  fool  who  stroye  to  glut 
W»  rage,  refining  on  my  pain. 

Sent  me  ibrth  to  the  wilderness. 
Bound,  naked,  bleeding,  and  alone. 
To  pass  the  desert  to  a  throne, — 

What  mortal  his  own- doom  may  guess?- 


Let  none  despond,  let  none  despair  l 
To-morrow  the  Borysthenes 
May  see  our  courserB  graze  at  ease 
Upon  his  Turkish  bank,— and  never 
Had  I  such  welcome  for  a  river 

As  I  shall  yield  when  safely  there,  i 
Comrades,  good  night  1  **—  The  Hetman  threw 

His  length  beneath  the  oak-tree  shade, 

With  leaiy  couch  already  made, 
A  bed  nor  comfortless  nor  new 
To  him,  who  took  his  rest  whene'er 
The  hour  arrived,  no  matter  where : 

His  eyes  the  hastening  slumbers  steep. 
And  if  ye  marvel  Charles  forgot 
To  thank  Us  tale,  he  wonder'd  not,  — 

The  king  had  been  an  hour  asleep.  « 


Z^t  fijailatih;' 
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CHRISTIAN  AND  HIS  COMRADES.* 


ADYEBTISEMENT. 

Tn  foundation  of  the  following  story  will  be 
Sound  partly  in  Lieutenant  Bligh's  **  Warrative  of  the 
Mndny  and  Scisure  of  the  Bounty,  In  the  South 
Seas,  fai  1789;**  and  parUy  in  **  Mariner's  Account 
of  the  TMiga  Islands.** ' 


die  I«tonly. 


GAKTO   THE   FXIMT. 


I. 

Tbk  moniing  watch  was  come ;  the  vessel  lay 
Her  ooone,  and  gently  made  her  liquid  way ; 


*  r*  ChnWa.  hartBg  percrtTcd  that  the  dsr  was  lost,  and 
that  Ua  only  dusoe  of  lafety  wm  to  retire  with  the  utmort 
prtcipitaUoo.  ndfcrMl  hlmteir  to  be  moanted  oo  horseback, 
~  '  -rich  the  renudnt  of  his  smj  fled  to  a  place  called  Pere- 
iltnated  hi  the  angle  formed  by  the  Junction  of  the 


, Here,  accompanied  by  Maieppa, 

a  fcv  hundreds  of  hit  followert,  Cbarlet  swam  over  the 


(real  river,  and  proceeding  over  a  desolate  country.  In 
-^•-v  ef  pertahhig  with  hunger,  at  length  reached  the  Bog, 
here  he  was  klDdly  received  by  the  Turkish  oacha.    The 
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nvoy  at  the  Sublhne  Porte  demanded  that  Maseppa 
aboaldbedcUvefed  up  to  Peter;  bnt  the  old  Hetman  of  tiM 
€:bMacas  escaped  this  fiUe  by  taking  a  disease  which  hastened 
hu  death.**— BAaaow*f  Peter  the  Greats  pp  196—203.3 

9  [It  b  impossible  not  to  suspect  that  the  Poet  had  some 
circumstancee  of  his  own  personal  history  in  his  mind,  when 
hf  portrayed  the  ftdr  Polish  7%«r««<i,  her  vouthftil  lover,  and 
the  jealous  rage  of  the  old  Count  Palatine.  J 

s  C*  The  Island*'  was  written  at  Genoa,  early  in  the  year 
IMB,  and  published  In  the  Jnne  foUowiog.] 

'We  are  taught  bf  The  Book  of  sacred  history,  that  the 
of  oar  flrat  parents  aDtaHed  on  our  globe  of  earth 


The  cloven  billow  flash  *d  fh>m  off  her  prow 
In  furrows  formed  by  that  mAiestlc  plough ; 
The  waters  with  their  world  were  all  before ; 
Behind,  the  South  Sea's  many  an  islet  shore. 
The  quiet  night,  now  dappling,  *gan  to  wane. 
Dividing  darkness  fh>m  tht  dawning  main ; 
The  dolphins,  not  unconscious  of  the  day, 
Swam  high,  as  eager  of  the  coming  ray ; 
The  stars  flrom  broader  beams  began  to  creep. 
And  lift  their  shining  eyelids  from  the  deep ; 
The  sail  resumed  its  lately  shadow'd  white. 
And  the  wind  flutter*d  with  a  freshening  flight ; 
The  purpling  ocean  owns  the  coming  sun. 
But  ere  he  break — a  deed  is  to  be  done. 


XL 
The  gallant  chief  within  hb  cabin  slept. 
Secure  in  those  by  whom  the  watch  was  kept : 

a  sinftd  and  a  suilhrtng  race.  In  our  time  there  has  sprung 
up  from  the  most  abandoned  of  this  slnftil  family— from 
pirates,  mutineers,  and  murderers— &  little  society,  which, 
under  the  precepts  of  that  sacred  volume,  is  characterised  by 
rdigion,  morality,  and  innocence.  The  discovery  of  this  happy 
people,  as  unexpected  as  it  was  accidental,  and  all  that  regards 
their  condition  and  history,  partake  so  much  of  the  roountic, 
as  to  render  the  story  not  lU  adapted  for  an  epic  poem.  Lord 
^rron.  Indeed,  has  partially  treated  the  subject;  but,  by 
btending  two  incongruous  stories,  and  leaving  both  of  them 
imperfect,  and  1^  nuxing  up  bet  with  fiction,  has  been  less 
felicitous  than  usual ;  fi>r,  beautiftil  as  many  passages  hi  his 
**  Island  "  are,  in  a  region  where  every  tree,  and  flower,  and 
Ibuntain,  breathe  poetry,  yet,  as  a  whole,  the  poem  is  deficient 
hi  dramatic  eflbct. — Biaaow.] 

»  [Tlie  hitherto  scattered  materials  of  the  "  Eventfol  His- 
tory of  the  Mutiny  and  Piratical  Seisure  of  the  Bounty,"  with 
many  important  and  most  interesting  additions,  fVom  the  re- 
cords of  the  Admiralty,  and  the  family  papers  of  Captain 
Heywood,  R.  N.,  have  lately  been  collected  and  arranged  1^  Sir 
John  Barrow,  in  a  little  volume,  to  which  the  reader  of  this 
poem  is  referred,  and  firom  which  every  young  ollloer  of  the 
navy  may  derive  valuable  Instruction.] 
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Hb  dreuns  were  of  Old  England*!  welcome  shore, 

Of  toils  rewarded,  and  of  dangers  o*er ; 

His  name  was  added  to  the  glorious  roll 

Of  those  who  search  the  storm-smrowided  Pole. 

The  worst  was  over,  and  the  rest  seem'd  sm^  i 

And  why  should  not  his  slumber  be  secure  7 

Alas  I  his  deck  was  trod  by  unwilling  feet. 

And  wilder  hands  would  hold  the  vessel's  sheet ; 

Toung  hearts,  which  languished  for  some  sunny  isle, 

Where  summer  years  and  summer  women  smile ; 

Men  without  country,  who^  too  long  estranged. 

Had  found  no  native  home,  or  found  it  changed. 

And,  half  uncivilised,  preferr'd  the  cave 

Of  some  soft  savage  to  the  uncertain  wave—* 

The  gushing  fhiits  that  nature  gave  untill'd ; 

The  wood  without  a  path  but  where  they  wiU'd ; 

The  field  o'er  which  promiscuous  Plenty  pour'd 

Her  horn ;  the  equal  land  without  a  lord ; 

The  wish —  which  ages  have  not  yet  subdued 

In  man — to  have  no  master  save  his  mood ;  > 

The  earth,  whose  mine  was  on  its  &ce,  unsold, 

The  glowing  sun  and  produce  all  its  gold ; 

The  freedom  which  can  call  each  grot  a  home ; 

The  general  garden,  where  all  steps  may  roam. 

Where  Nature  owns  a  nation  as  her  child, 

Exulting  in  the  ei^joyment  of  the  wild ; 

Their  shells,  their  fhiits,  the  only  wealth  they  know. 

Their  unexploring  navy,  the  canoe ; 

Their  sport,  the  dashing  breakers  and  the  chase ; 

Their  strangest  sight,  an  European  face :  — 

Such  was  the  country  which  these  strangers  yeam'd 

To  see  again ;  a  sight  they  dearly  eam'd. 


m. 

Awake,  bold  Bligh  I  the  foe  is  at  the  gate ! 

Awake !  awake  I Alas  1  it  is  too  late  1 

Fiercely  beside  thy  cot  the  mutineer 

Stands,  and  proclaims  the  reign  of  rage  and  fear. 

Thy  limbs  are  bound,  the  bayonet  at  thy  breast ; 

The  hands,  which  trembled  at  thy  voice,  arrest ; 

Dragg'd  o'er  the  deck,  no  more  at  thy  command 

The  obedient  helm  shall  veer,  the  sail  expand ; 

That  savage  spirit,  which  would  lull  by  wrath 

Its  desperate  escape  tma  duty's  path. 

Glares  round  thee,  in  the  scarce  believing  eyes 

Of  those  who  fear  the  chief  they  sacrifice : 

1  [**  A  few  houn  before,  mj  tituation  had  been  peculiarlr 
flattering :  I  had  a  ship  In  the  most  perfect  order,  itored  vitn 
erery  necessary,  both  for  health  and  serrice;  the  object  of 
the  rojrage  wu  attained,  and  two  thirds  of  it  now  completed. 
The  remaining  part  had  ereiy  prospect  of  success." — Bliob.] 

*  [**  The  women  of  Otahclte  are  handsome,  mild,  and 
cheerful  in  manners  and  conversation,  possessed  of  great  sen- 
•Ibilitjr,  and  hare  sufficient  deUcacy  to  make  them  be  admired 
and  belored.  The  chielk  were  so  much  attached  to  our 
people,  that  they  rather  encouraged  their  stay  among  them 
than  otherwise,  and  eren  made  them  promises  of  large  pos- 
sessions. Under  these  and  many  other  concomitant  circum- 
stances. It  ought  hardly  to  be  the  subiect  of  surprise  that  a  set 
of  sailors,  most  of  them  Told  of  connections,  should  be  led 
away,  where  thev  had  the  power  of  fixing  themselves.  In  the 
midst  of  plenty,  in  one  of  the  finest  islands  in  the  world,  where 
there  wm  no  necessity  to  labour,  and  where  the  allurements 
of  dissipation  are  beyond  any  conception  that  can  be  formed 
ofit."-B.D 

'  C*  Just  before  sunrise,  while  I  was  yet  asleep,  Mr.  Chris, 
tlan,  with  the  master  at  arms,  gunner's  mate,  and  Thomas 
Barkltt,  seaman,  came  into  my  cabin,  and,  seising  me,  tied 
my  hands  with  a  cord  behind  my  back,  threatening  me  with 
instant  death.  If  I  spoke  or  made  the  least  noise.  1  neverthe- 
less odled  out  as  loud  as  I  could,  in  hopes  of  assistance ;  but 
the  officers  not  of  their  party  were  already  secured  by  sen> 
tinels  at  their  doors.  At  my  own  cabin  door  were  three  men, 
besides  the  four  within :  all  except  Christian  had  muskets  and 
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For  ne'er  can  man  his  conscience  all  assuage. 
Unless  he  drain  the  wine  of  passion — rage. 

IV. 

In  vain,  not  silenced  by  the  eye  of  death. 
Thou  call'st  the  loyal  with  thy  menaced  breath :  — 
They  come  not;  they  are  few,  and,  overawed. 
Must  acquiesce,  while  sterner  hearts  sqiplaud. 
In  vain  thou  dost  demand  the  cause:  a  curse 
Is  all  the  answer,  with  the  threat  of  worse. 
Full  in  thine  eyes  is  waved  the  glittering  blade. 
Close  to  thy  throat  the  pointed  bayonet  laid. 
The  levell'd  muskets  circle  round  thy  breast 
In  hands  as  steel'd  to  do  the  deadly  rest 
Thou  darest  them  to  their  worst,  exclaiming —  •*  Fire  I* 
But  they  who  pitied  not  could  yet  admire ; 
Some  lurking  remnant  of  their  former  awe 
Restrain'd  them  longer  than  their  broken  law; 
They  would  not  dip  their  souls  at  once  in  blood, 
But  left  thee  to  the  mercies  of  the  flood.  3 

V. 
**  Hoist  out  the  boat  1"  was  now  the  leader's  crj  ; 
And  who  dare  answer  **  No !"  to  Mutiny, 
In  the  first  dawning  of  the  drunken  hour. 
The  Saturnalia  of  unhoped-for  power  ? 
The  boat  is  lower'd  with  all  the  haste  of  hate. 
With  its  slight  plank  between  thee  and  thy  ftte; 
Her  only  caigo  such  a  scant  supply 
As  promises  the  death  their  hands  deny; 
And  just  enough  of  water  and  of  bread 
To  keep,  some  days,  the  dying  from  the  dead : 
Some  cordage,  canvass,  saOs,  and  lines,  and  twine. 
But  treasures  all  to  hermits  of  the  brine. 
Were  added  after,  to  the  earnest  prayer 
Of  those  who  saw  no  hope,  save  sea  and  air; 
And  last,  that  trembling  vassal  of  the  Pole — 
The  feeling  compass — Navigation's  soul.  * 

VL 
And  now  the  self-elected  chief  finds  time 
To  stun  the  first  sensation  of  his  crime. 
And  raise  it  in  his  followen-><'  Ho!  the  bowl  !*» 
Lest  passion  should  return  to  reason's  sfaoaL 
"  Brandy  for  heroes !  "^  Burke  could  ooce  exdaim— 
No  doubt  a  liquid  path  to  epic  fkme ; 


bayonets ;  he  had  only  a  cutlasSL 
and  forced  on  deck  in  my  shirt.    ( 


1  was  draned  oak  of  bad. 
my  shirt.  On  demandmg  the  reneon  of 
such  violence,  the  only  answer  was  abuse  for  not  holding  my 
tongue.  The  boatawaln  was  then  ordered  to  hoist  out  ttw 
launch,  accompanied  by  a  threat,  if  he  did  not  do  It  inslaiaclv,  te 
take  care  of  himself-  The  boat  being  hoisted  oat,  Mr.  Bey- 
ward  and  Mr.  Hallet  two  of  the  midshipmen,  and  Mr.  S«Bud. 
the  clerk,  were  ordered  Into  it.  I  demanded  the  IntcBtioa  of 
giving  this  order,  and  endeavoured  to  pfrsuade  the  pecf>lc 
near  me  not  to  persist  in  such  acU  of  violence ;  but  It  was  to 
no  effect ;  for  the  constant  answer  was,  *  Hold  your 
or  you  are  dead  this  moment  I'  **  —  Buoa.] 


with 


*  C'*  The  boatswain  and  those  seamen  who  were  to  be  piit 
into  the  boat  were  allowed  to  collect  twine,  canvass,  Imrs. 
sails,  cordace.  an  eight^and-twenty-nUou  cask  of  water ;  and 
Mr.  Samuel  got  one  hundred  and  flftv  pounds  of 
a  small  quantity  of  rum  and  wtaie ;  also  a  oaadvaat 
pass.--B.] 

*  C**  The  mutineers  having  thus  forced  those  of  the  .«— .,~ 
whom  they  wished  to  get  rid  of  Into  the  boat  Chri«)ao  4is> 
rected  a  dram  to  be  served  to  each  of  Us  crew.**  —  &3 

*  [It  appears  to  have  been  Dr.  Johnson  who  this  « 
honour  to  Cognac  —**  He  was  persuaded,*'  says  Boewetl, "  te 
take  one  glau  of  claret.  He  snook  his  head,  aaid  aakl,  *  Pkwr 
stuiT!  — No,  Sir,  claret  Is  the  llauor  for  boy«;  port  far 
men :  but  he  who  aspires  to  be  a  nero  (smiling)  must  drick 
brandy.*  **— See  JBohikU,  voL  viU.  p.M.  ed.  1013 
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And  such  tlie  new-born  heroes  fbund  It  here, 

And  dnin'd  the  draught  with  an  appUudhig  cheer. 

**  Hona I  tor  Otaheite  !**  was  the  cry. 

How  straoge  such  shouts  flrom  sods  of  Mutiny  1 

The  gentle  Island,  and  the  genial  soil. 

The  friendly  hearts,  the  feasts  without  a  toil. 

The  courteous  manners  but  from  nature  caught, 

The  wealth  unhoarded,  and  the  love  unbought ; 

Could  these  have  charms  for  rudest  sea-boys,  driven 

Before  the  mast  by  every  wind  of  heaven  ? 

And  now,  even  now  prepared  with  others*  woes 

To  earn  mild  virtue's  vain  desire,  repose  7 

Alas !  such  is  our  nature !  all  but  ahn 

At  the  same  end  by  pathways  not  the  same ; 

Our  means,  our  birth,  our  nation,  and  our  name. 

Our  fortune,  temper,  even  our  outward  frame. 

Are  &r  more  potent  o*er  our  yielding  clay 

Than  aught  we  know  beyond  our  little  day. 

Yet  still  there  whispers  the  small  voice  within, 

Heard  through  Gain's  silence,  and  o'er  Glory's  din : 

Whatever  creed  be  taught  or  land  be  trod, 

ICsn's  conscience  is  the  oracle  of  God. 

vn. 

The  launch  b  crowded  with  the  fidthful  few 
Who  wait  their  chief,  a  melancholy  crew : 
But  lome  remain'd  reluctant  on  the  deck 
Of  that  proud  vessel — now  a  moral  wreck — 
And  view'd  their  captain's  tatt  with  piteous  eyes ; 
While  others  sooflTd  his  augur'd  miseries, 
Sneer'd  at  the  proqwct  of  his  pigmy  sail. 
And  the  slight  bait  so  laden  and  so  firail. 
The  tender  nautilus,  who  steen  his  prow, 

,  Tbe  sea-bom  sailor  of  his  shell  canoe, 

!  The  ocean  Mab,  the  friry  of  the  sea, 
Seems  btr  less  flragHe,  end,  alas !  more  free. 
He,  when  tbe  Ugfatnlng-wingM  tornados  sweep 
The  surge,  is  safe — his  port  is  in  the  deep — 
And  triumphs  o*er  the  armadas  of  mankind, 
Which  shake  the  world,  yet  crumble  in  the  wind. 

vm. 

When  an  was  now  prepared,  the  vessel  clear, 
Which  hail*d  her  master  in  the  mutineer — 
A  icamani,  less  obdurate  than  his  mates, 
Show*d  the  vain  pity  which  but  irritates ; 
Watdi*d  his  late  chieftain  with  exploring  eye, 
And  told,  in  signs,  repentant  sympathy ; 
Held  the  moist  shaddock  to  his  parched  mouth. 
Which  fdt  exhaustion's  deep  and  bitter  drouth ; 
Bat  toon  observed,  this  guardian  was  withdrawn, 
Nor  farther  mercy  clouds  rebellion's  dawn,  i 
Then  forward  stepp'd  the  bold  and  froward  boy 
His  chief  had  cherish'd  only  to  destroy, 
And,  pointing  to  the  helpless  prow  beneath, 
Exdaim'd,  •*  Depart  at  once  I  delay  is  death  I " 
Tet  then,  even  then,  his  feelings  ceased  not  aU : 
In  thai  last  moment  could  a  word  recall 

'  r*  Iiaae  Maitio,  I  saw,  had  an  Inciloatlon  to  aulst  me ; 
•ad  M  be  CnI  me  with  shaddock,  my  lips  being  qcdte  parched, 
ve  cxpljBiiied  each  other's  senttmeots  by  looks.  But  this  was 
obierred,  and  h«  was  removed.  He  then  got  into  tbe  boat, 
tKit  was  eompellad  to  rsCium.**— Buoa.] 


*  p*  Cbriatiaa  then  said,  ■  Come,  Captain  Bllgh,  yotir  offl- 
n  snd  men  are  now  In  the  boat,  ud  yoa  must  go  with 
(hen  :  If  joQ  attempt  to  make  the  least  resistance,  you  will 
iastxtttly  be  put  to  «liBath  ;*  and,  without  farther  ceremony,  I 
vs«  forced  over  the  side  by  a  tribe  of  armed  nifBans,  where 
iktj  mtOtd  my  hands.  Being  in  the  boat,  we  were  veered 
by  a  ropei    A  few  pieces  of  pork  were  thaown  to  us. 


>= 


Bemorse  for  the  black  deed  as  yet  half  done. 
And  what  he  hid  fixun  many  show'd  to  one : 
When  Bligh  In  stem  reproach  demanded  where 
Was  now  his  grateful  sense  of  former  care  ? 
Where  all  his  hopes  to  see  his  name  aspire. 
And  blason  Britain's  thousand  glories  higher  ? 
His  feverish  lips  thus  broke  their  gloomy  spell, 
*<  *TiB  that  I  'tiB  that  1  I  am  in  hell !  in  hell  I"  « 
No  more  he  said ;  but  urging  to  the  bark 
His  chiefs  commits  him  to  his  fragOe  ark ; 
These  the  sole  accents  from  his  tongue  that  fell, 
But  volumes  lurk'd  below  his  fierce  farewell. 

IX. 
The  arctic  sun  rose  broad  above  the  wave ; 
The  breexe  now  sank,  now  whisper'd  from  his  cave ; 
As  on  the  iBoIlan  harp,  his  fitful  wings 
Now  sweli'd,  now  fluttered  o*er  his  ocean  strings. 
With  slow,  despairing  oar,  the  abandon'd  skiff 
Ploughs  its  drear  progress  to  the  scarce-seen  cliff. 
Which  lifts  its  peak  a  cloud  above  the  main : 
l%at  boat  and  ship  shall  never  meet  again  I 
But  t  is  not  mine  to  tell  their  tale  of  grief. 
Their  constant  peril,  and  their  scant  relief; 
Their  days  of  danger,  and  their  nights  of  pain ; 
Their  manly  courage  even  when  deem'd  in  vain ; 
The  sapping  femlne,  rendering  scarce  a  son 
Known  to  his  mother  in  the  skeleton ; 
The  ills  that  lessen'd  still  their  Uttle  store. 
And  starved  even  Hunger  till  he  wrung  no  more ; 
The  varying  fh>wns  and  fevours  of  the  deep, 
That  now  almost  ingulfe,  then  leaves  to  creep 
With  crasy  oar  and  shatter'd  strength  along 
The  tide  that  yields  reluctant  to  the  strong ; 
The  incessant  fever  of  that  arid  thirst 
Which  welcomes,  as  a  well,  the  clouds  that  bunt 
Above  their  naked  bones,  and  feels  delight 
In  the  cold  drenching  of  the  stormy  night. 
And  fhnn  the  outspread  canvass  gladly  wrings 
A  drop  to  moisten  life's  all-gasping  springs ; 
The  savage  foe  escaped,  to  seek  again 
Hore  hospitable  shelter  ftxmi  the  nudn ; 
The  ghastly  spectres  which  were  doom'd  at  last 
To  tell  as  true  a  tale  of  dangers  past. 
As  ever  the  dark  annals  of  the  deep 
Disclosed  for  man  to  dread  or  woman  weep. 


We  leave  them  to  their  fete,  but  not  unknown 
Nor  unredress'd.     Bevenge  may  have  her  own : 
Boused  discipline  aloud  proclaims  their  cause. 
And  ii^ured  navies  urge  their  broken  laws. 
Pursue  we  on  his  track  the  mutineer. 
Whom  distant  vengeance  had  not  taught  to  fear. 
Wide  o'er  the  wave — away  I  away  I  away  I 
Once  more  his  eyes  shall  hall  the  welcome  bay ; 
Once  more  the  happy  shores  without  a  law 
Beoeive  the  outUws  whom  they  lately  saw ; 

also  the  four  cutlasses.  Alter  having  been  kept  some  time  to 
make  sport  for  these  unfiseUng  wretches,  ana  having  under^ 
gone  much  ridicule,  we  were  at  length  cast  adrift  in  the  open 
ocean.  Eighteen  persons  were  with  me  in  the  boat.  When 
we  were  sent  away,  *  Hussa  for  Otahdte  t '  was  freouently 
heard  among  the  mutineers.  Christian,  the  ddef  of  them. 
was  of  a  respectalde  flunily  In  the  north  of  England.  While 
they  were  forcing  me  out  of  the  ship,  I  asked  him  whether 
this  was  a  proper  return  for  the  many  instances  he  had  ex- 
perienced  of  my  friendship  ?  He  appeared  disturbed  at  the 
question,  and  answered,  with  much  emotion,  *  lliat— Captain 
BUgh— that  U  the  tidng— I  am  hi  heU ~  1  am  in  heU  l' **— 
Buoa.] 
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Nature,  and  Nature's  goddess — woman — woos 

To  lands  where,  save  their  conscience,  none  accuse ; 

Where  all  partake  the  earth  without  dispute, 

And  hread  itself  Is  gathered  as  a  fruit  > ; 

Mrhere  none  contest  the  fields,  the  woods,  the  streams : — 

The  goldless  age,  where  gold  disturbs  no  dreams, 

Inhabits  or  inhabited  the  shore. 

Till  Europe  taught  them  better  than  before : 

Bestow*d  her  customs,  and  amended  theirs. 

But  left  her  vices  also  to  their  heirs. 

Away  with  this !  behold  them  as  they  were. 

Bo  good  with  Nature,  or  with  Nature  err. 

"  Huzza  I  for  Otaheite !  **  was  the  cry. 

As  stately  swept  the  gallant  vessel  by. 

The  breeze  springs  up ;  the  lately  flapping  sail 

Extends  its  arch  before  the  growing  gale  ; 

In  swifter  ripples  stream  aside  the  seas, 

Which  her  bold  bow  flings  off  with  dashing  ease. 

Thus  Argo>  ploughed  the  Euxine's  virgin  foam; 

But  those  she  wafted  still  look*d  back  to  home — 

These  spurn  their  country  with  their  rebel  bark, 

And  fly  her  as  the  raven  fled  the  ark ; 

And  yet  they  seek  to  nestle  with  the  dove, 

And  tame  their  flery  spirits  down  to  love. 


W^t  l0totil)r* 


CANTO  THE  SECOND. 


How  pleasant  were  the  songs  of  Toobonai  s. 

When  summer's  sun  went  down  the  coral  bay  I 

Come,  let  us  to  the  islet's  softest  shade. 

And  hear  the  wartiling  birds  I  the  damsels  said : 

The  wood-dove  from  the  forest  depth  shall  coo^ 

Like  voices  of  the  gods  from  Bolotoo ; 

We  11  cull  the  flowers  that  grow  above  the  dead. 

For  these  most  bloom  where  rests  the  warrior's  head ; 

And  we  will  sit  in  twilight's  face,  and  see 

Tile  sweet  moon  glancing  through  the  tooa  tree. 

The  lofty  accents  of  whose  sighing  bough 

Shall  sadly  please  us  as  we  lean  below ; 

Or  climb  the  steep,  and  view  the  surf  in  vain 

Wrestle  with  rocky  giants  o'er  the  main. 

Which  spurn  in  columns  back  the  baffled  spray. 

How  beautiful  are  these  I  how  happy  they, 

Who,  from  the  toil  and  tumult  of  their  lives, 

Steal  to  look  down  where  nought  but  ocean  strives  I 

Even  he  too  loves  at  times  the  blue  lagoon, 

And  smooths  his  rufiled  mane  beneath  the  moon. 


U. 
Yes — from  the  sepulchre  we'll  gather  flowers. 
Then  feast  like  spirits  in  their  promised  bowers. 
Then  plunge  and  revel  in  the  rolling  surf. 
Then  lay  our  limbs  along  the  tender  turf, 

1  The  now  celebrated  bread-Orult,  to  tranipluit  which 
Captain  BUgh's  expedition  wai  undcitakea 

I  [The  retsel  in  which  Jaioo  embarked  In  quest  of  the 
golden  fleece.] 
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And,  wet  and  shining  flrnn  the  sportife  toO, 
Anoint  our  bodies  with  the  fragnnt  oO, 
And  plait  our  gariands  gathered  from  the  gnvc, 
And  wear  the  wreaths  that  sprung  from  out  the  bmc 
But  lo  1  night  comes,  the  Mooa  woos  us  bsck. 
The  sound  of  mats  are  heard  along  our  tnck ; 
Anon  the  torchlight  dance  shall  fling  iti  sheen 
In  flashing  mazes  o'er  the  BCarly's  green; 
And  we  too  will  be  there ;  we  too  recaU 
The  memory  bright  with  many  a  festiTal, 
Ere  Pyi  blew  the  shell  of  war,  when  Ibes 
For  the  flrst  time  were  wafted  in  canoes. 
Alas !  for  them  the  flower  of  mankind  blecdi; 
Alas !  for  them  our  flelds  are  rank  with  weeds : 
Forgotten  is  the  rapture,  or  unknown, 
Of  wandering  with  the  moon  and  love  alone. 
But  be  it  so :  — Mey  taught  us  how  to  widd 
The  dub,  and  rain  our  arrows  o'er  the  field : 
Now  let  them  reap  the  harvest  of  their  art  I 
But  feast  to-night  I  to-morrow  we  depart 
Strike  up  the  dance  I  the  cava  bowl  fill  high! 
Drain  every  drop ! — to-morrow  we  may  die. 
In  summer  garments  be  our  limbs  array'd ; 
Around  our  waists  the  tappa's  white  dlsphy'd ; 
Thick  wreaths  shall  form  our  coronal,  like  sprins'si 
And  round  our  necks  shall  glance  the  boon!  itriopi 
So  shall  their  brighter  hues  contrast  the  glow 
Of  the  dusk  bosoms  that  beat  Ugh  betow. 

nL  I 

But  now  the  dance  Is  o*er — yet  stay  awhile ; 
Ah,  pause  !  nor  yet  put  out  the  sodal  smQe. 
To-morrow  for  the  Hooa  we  depart, 
But  not  to-night — to-night  is  for  the  heart 
Again  bestow  the  wreaths  we  gently  woo, 
Te  young  enchantresses  of  gay  Liooo  I 
How  lovely  are  your  forms  I  how  every  sense 
Bows  to  your  beauties,  soften'd,  hut  intense, 
Like  to  tiie  fiowers  on  Mataloco's  steep, 
Which  fling  their  fragrance  far  athwart  the  drcpl- 
We  too  will  see  Licoo ;  but — oh  I  my  heart  !— 
What  do  I  say  7 — to-morrow  we  depart  1 

IV. 

Thus  rose  a  song — the  harmony  of  times 
Before  the  winds  blew  Europe  o'er  these  dimes. 
True,  they  had  vices — such  are  Nature's  growth— 
But  only  the  barbarian's — we  have  both  : 
The  sordor  of  civilisation,  miz'd 
With  all  the  savage  which  man's  fril  hath  flx'd. 
Who  hath  not  seen  Dissimulation's  reign. 
The  prayers  of  Abel  link'd  ta  deeds  of  Cain  7 
Who  such  would  see  may  from  his  lattice  view 
The  Old  World  more  degraded  than  the  New,— 
Now  new  no  more,  save  where  Columbia  rears 
Twin  giants,  bom  by  Freedom  to  her  q>hereS| 
Where  Chimborazo,  over  air,  earth,  wave, 
Glares  with  his  Titan  eye,  and  sees  no  slave. 

V. 

Such  was  this  ditty  of  Tradition's  days, 
Which  to  the  dead  a  lingering  &me  conveys 

the  Tonga  lalanden,  of  which  a  prose  tranilatkn  it  ^^^* 
**  Mariner'i  Account  of  the  Tonga  ItUnda.**  TooIknuI  tt  »* 
howerer  one  of  them  ;  but  was  one  of  tboee  where  CbrUr^ 
and  the  mutlneen  took  refuge.  I  haTv  altered  and  «t<v<^ 
but  hare  retained  ai  much  at  poulbie  of  the  originaL 
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In  wagt  where  fione  is  yet  hath  left  no  dgn 

Beyond  the  sound  whoee  chum  is  half  diTine ; 

Which  teavet  no  reconl  to  the  iceptlc  eye, 

Bat  yleldt  young  history  all  to  harmony ; 

A  boy  AchUks,  with  the  centaur's  lyre 

In  hand,  to  teach  him  to  surpass  his  sire. 

For  one  loag-cherish*d  ballad's  shnple  staTe, 

Bumf  firom  the  rock,  or  mingled  with  the  wave, 

Or  tram  the  bubbling  streamlet's  grassy  side. 

Or  gathering  mountain  echoes  as  they  glide. 

Hath  greater  power  o'er  each  true  heart  and  ear. 

Than  all  the  columns  Conquest's  minions  rear ; 

Inrites,  when  hieroglyphics  are  a  theme 

For  sages*  labours  or  the  student's  dream ; 

Attracts,  when  ffistory's  volumes  are  a  toil,  — 

The  first,  the  freshest  bod  of  Feeling's  soU. 

Such  %as  this  rude  rhyme — rhyme  is  of  the  rude — 

But  such  inspired  the  Norwman'iB  solitude, 

Wbo  came  and  conquered ;  such,  whererer  rise 

Lands  which  no  foes  destroy  or  dvilifle. 

Exist :  and  what  can  our  aocomplish'd  art 

Of  sene  do  more  than  reach  the  awaken'd  heart  ? 

VL 

And  sweetly  now  those  untaught  melodies 

Broke  the  luzuilous  silence  of  the  skies, 

nie  sweet  siesta  of  a  summer  day. 

The  tropic  afternoon  of  Toobonal, 

When  every  flower  was  bloom,  and  air  was  batan. 

And  the  lint  breath  began  to  stir  the  pahn. 

The  liivt  yet  voiceless  wind  to  urge  the  wave 

An  gently  to  refresh  the  thirsty  cave. 

Where  sat  the  songstress  with  the  stranger  boy, 

Wbo  taught  her  passion's  desolating  Joy, 

Too  powerM  over  every  heart,  but  most 

O'er  those  who  know  not  how  it  may  be  lost ; 

O'er  those  wfao^  burning  in  the  new-born  fire. 

Like  martyrs  revel  in  their  fimeral  pyre. 

With  such  devotion  to  their  ecstasy. 

That  life  knows  no  such  rapture  as  to  die : 

And  die  they  do ;  for  earthly  life  has  nought 

Match'd  with  that  bnrrt  of  nature,  even  in  thought, 

And  an  our  dreams  of  better  Ufe  above 

Bat  dose  in  one  eternal  gush  of  love. 

vn. 

There  sat  the  gentle  savage  of  the  wild. 
In  growth  a  woman,  though  in  years  a  child. 
As  childhood  dates  within  our  colder  cUme, 
Where  nought  is  lipen'd  npidly  save  crime ; 
The  inftnt  of  an  infimt  world,  as  pure 
From  nature — lovely,  warm,  and  premature ; 
Dusky  like  night,  but  night  with  all  her  stars ; 
Or  cavern  qiarkllng  with  its  native  spars ; 
With  eyes  that  were  a  language  and  a  spell, 
A  form  like  Aphrodite's  in  her  shell. 
With  all  her  loves  around  her  on  the  deep, 
Toloptttous  as  the  first  approach  of  sleep ; 
Yet  fiill  of  life — for  through  her  tropic  cheek 
The  blush  would  make  Its  way,  and  all  but  speak ; 

*  [Gwrfs  Stewart.  **  He  was,'*  aajt  Blieh,  **  a  foung  man 
of  cTcdiUlile  paranu  In  the  Orkneji ;  at  which  place,  on  the 
return  of  the  Rcscriutloo  from  the  South  Seas,  fai  1780,  we 
rronred  so  maay  ciTllities,  that,  on  that  aeooant  oalj,  I 
•hovld  ftaully  hare  taken  him  with  me ;  hot.  Independent  of 
tMa  reeouiroendatioo,  he  was  a  leaman,  and  had  always  borne 
a  good  chancter.'*] 

*  Tlie  *  ship  of  the  desert**  is  the  Oriental  figure  for  the 
caaael  or  dromedary ;  and  they  deterre  the  metaphor  well, — 
the  former  for  his  enduraioe,  the  latter  for  his  swiftness. 


The  sun-bom  blood  suff^ised  her  neck,  and  threw 

O'er  her  clear  nut-brown  skin  a  lucid  hue, 

Like  coral  reddening  through  the  darken'd  wave, 

Which  draws  the  diver  to  the  crimson  cave. 

Such  was  this  daughter  of  the  southern  seas. 

Herself  a  billow  in  her  energies, 

To  bear  the  bark  of  others*  happiness. 

Nor  feel  a  sorrow  tiU  their  joy  grew  less : 

Her  wild  and  warm  yet  faithfiil  bosom  knew 

No  Joy  like  what  it  gave ;  her  hopes  ne'er  drew 

Aught  from  experience,  that  chill  touchstone,  whose 

Sad  proof  reduces  all  tilings  firom  their  hues : 

She  fear'd  no  ill,  because  she  knew  it  not. 

Or  what  she  knew  was  soon  —  too  soon  —  forgot : 

Her  smiles  and  tears  had  pass'd,  as  light  winds  pass 

O'er  lakes  to  rufile,  not  destroy,  their  glass, 

Whose  depths  unsearch'd,  and  fountains  from  the  hiU, 

Restore  their  surflice,  in  itself  so  still, 

Until  the  earthquake  tear  the  naiad's  cave. 

Boot  up  the  spring,  and  trample  on  the  wave. 

And  crush  the  living  waters  to  a  mass. 

The  amphibious  desert  of  the  dank  morass  I 

And  must  their  &te  be  hers  7     The  eternal  change 

But  grssps  humanity  with  quicker  range ; 

And  they  who  fldl  but  fhU  as  worlds  will  foil. 

To  rise,  if  just,  a  spirit  o'er  them  alL 

VUL 
And  who  is  he  7  the  blue-eyed  northern  child  ^ 
Of  isles  more  known  to  man,  but  scarce  less  wild  ; 
The  fiUr-hair'd  offspring  of  the  Hebrides, 
Where  roars  the  Pentland  with  its  whirling  seas ; 
Bock'd  in  his  cradle  by  the  roaring  wind. 
The  tempest-bom  in  body  and  in  mind. 
His  young  eyes  opening  on  the  ocean-foam. 
Had  firom  that  moment  deem'd  the  deep  his  home. 
The  giant  comrade  of  his  pensive  moods, 
The  sharer  of  his  craggy  solitudes. 
The  only  Mentor  of  his  youth,  where'er 
His  bark  was  home ;  the  sport  of  wave  and  air ; 
A  careless  thing,  who  placed  his  choice  in  chance, 
Nursed  by  the  legends  of  his  land's  romance ; 
Eager  to  hope,  but  not  less  firm  to  bear. 
Acquainted  with  all  feelings  save  despair. 
Placed  in  the  Arab's  clime,  he  would  have  been 
As  bold  a  rover  as  the  sands  have  seen, 
And  braved  their  thirst  with  as  enduring  1^ 
As  Ishmael,  wafted  on  his  desert-ship ; » 
Fiz'd  upon  Chili's  shore,  a  proud  cacique ; 
On  Hellas*  mountains,  a  rebellious  Greek ; 
Bom  in  a  tent,  perhaps  a  Tamerlane ; 
Bred  to  a  throne,  perhaps  unfit  to  reign« 
For  the  same  soul  that  rends  its  path  to  sway, 
If  rear'd  to  such,  can  find  no  further  prey 
Beyond  itself,  and  must  retrace  its  way  ' 
Plunging  for  pleasure  into  pain :  the  same 
Spirit  which  made  a  Nero,  Rome's  worst  shame, 
A  humbler  state  and  discipline  of  heart, 
Had  form'd  his  glorious  namesake's  counterpart ;  ^ 

*  **  Lncullus,  when  frugality  coald  charm. 

Had  roasted  tumipi  hi  the  Sabine  farm.**  —  Pora. 

*  The  consul  Nero,  who  made  the  unequalled  march  which 
decelTod  Hannibal,  and  defeated  Aidmbal ;  thereby  accom. 
pushing  an  achievement  almost  unrivalled  In  military  annals. 
The  first  faitelllsence  of  his  return,  to  Hannibal,  was  the 
sight  of  Asdrubal's  head  thrown  into  his  camp.  When  Han. 
nibal  saw  this,  he  exclaimed  with  a  sigh,  that  **  Rome  would 
BOW  be  the  mistress  of  the  world.*'  And  yet  to  this  victory 
of  Nero's  It  might  be  owing  that  his  imperial  "*mrsalrfB  nsigned 
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But  gnmt  hJ<  vices,  gnnt  them  aU  his  own. 
How  small  their  theatre  without  a  throne  I 

IX. 
Thou  smilest ;  —  these  comparisons  seem  high 
To  those  who  scan  all  things  with  danled  eye ; 
Link'd  with  the  unlmown  name  of  one  whose  doom 
Has  nought  to  do  with  glorjr  or  with  Bome, 
With  Chili,  Hellas,  or  with  Arahjr;. 
Thou  smilest  ?  —  Smile ;  'tis  better  thus  than  sigh ; 
Yet  such  he  might  have  been ;  he  was  a  man, 
A  soaring  spirit,  ever  in  the  van, 
A  patriot  hero  or  despotic  chief. 
To  form  a  nation's  glory  or  its  grief. 
Bom  under  auspices  which  makes  us  more 
Or  less  than  we  delight  to  ponder  o'er. 
But  these  are  visions ;  say,  what  was  he  here  ? 
A  blooming  boy,  a  truant  mutineer : 
The  fidr-hair'd  Torquil,  free  as  ocean's  spray, 
The  husband  of  the  bride  of  ToobonaL 


By  NenhA*s  side  he  sate,  and  watch'd  the  waters,  — 

Neuha,  the  sun-flower  of  the  island  daughten, 

Highborn,  (a  birth  at  which  the  herald  smiles, 

Without  a  scutcheon  for  these  secret  isles,) 

Of  a  long  race,  the  valiant  and  the  free, 

The  naked  knights  of  savage  chivalry. 

Whose  grassy  cairns  ascend  along  the  shore ; 

And  thine  —  Fve  seen  —  Achilles  I  do  no  more. 

She,  when  the  thunder-bearing  strangers  came. 

In  vast  canoes,  begirt  with  bolts  of  flame, 

Topp'd  with  tall  trees,  which,  loMer  than  the  pahn, 

Seem'd  rooted  in  the  deep  amidst  its  calm  : 

But  when  the  winds  awaken'd,  shot  forth  wings 

Broad  as  the  cloud  along  the  horizon  flings. 

And  sway'd  the  waves,  like  cities  of  the  sea. 

Making  the  very  billows  look  less  free ;  — 

She,  with  her  paddling  oar  and  dancing  prow. 

Shot  through  the  surt  like  reindeer  through  the  snow, 

Swift-gliding  o'er  the  breaker's  whitening  edge, 

Light  as  a  nereid  in  her  ocean  sledge. 

And  gaied  and  wonder'd  at  the  giant  hulk. 

Which  heaved  fh>m  wave  to  wave  its  trampling  bulk : 

The  anchor  dropp'd ;  it  lay  along  the  deep. 

Like  a  huge  lion  in  the  sun  asleep. 

While  round  it  swarm'd  the  proas'  flitting  chain. 

Like  summer  bees  that  hum  around  his  mane. 

XI. 
The  white  man  landed  1  —  need  the  rest  be  told  ? 
The  New  World  stretch'd  its  dusk  hand  to  the  Old ; 
Each  was  to  each  a  marvel,  and  the  tie 
Of  wonder  warm'd  to  better  sympathy. 
Kind  was  the  welcome  of  the  sun-bom  sires. 
And  kinder  still  their  daughters'  gentler  fires. 
Their  union  grew :  the  children  of  the  storm 
Found  beauty  link'd  with  many  a  dusky  form ; 
While  these  in  turn  admired  the  paler  glow. 
Which  seem'd  so  white  in  climes  that  knew  no  snow. 
The  chase,  the  race,  the  liberty  to  roam. 
The  soil  where  every  cottage  show'd  a  home ; 

at  an.  But  the  infamy  of  the  one  bai  eclipsed  the  glonr  of 
the  other.  When  the  name  of  **  Nero  "  it  heard,  who  thmka 
of  the  comul  ?  —  But  luch  are  human  things  I 

*  When  rery  voung,  about  eight  year*  of  age,  after  an  at- 
tack of  the  fcarfct  fevpr  at  Aberdeen,  1  wai  remoTed  by  me- 
dical advice  into  the  Highlands.  Here  I  passed  occasionally 
tome  summers,  and  from  this  period  I  date  my  lore  of  moun- 
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The  sea-spread  net,  the  Ughtty-Iamich'd  canoe, 
Which  stemm'd  the  studded  archipelago, 
O'er  whose  Uae  bosom  rose  the  stairy  ides; 
The  healthy  slumber,  eam'd  by  sporttve  toils ; 
The  palm,  the  loftiest  dryad  of  the  woods, 
Within  whose  bosom  inihnt  Bacchus  broodi» 
While  eagles  scarce  build  higher  than  the  ant 
Which  shadows  o'er  the  vineyard  in  her  bnait; 
The  cava  fieast,  the  yam,  the  cocoa's  root, 
Which  bean  at  once  the  cup,  and  milk,  and  ihiit; 
The  bread-tree,  which,  without  the  pbaghshare,  jiddt 
The  unreap'd  harvest  of  unflmow'd  fields. 
And  bakes  its  unadulterated  loaves 
Without  a  Aimaoe  in  unpurchased  groves, 
And  fiings  off  fiunine  from  its  fertile  breast, 
A  priceless  market  for  the  gathering  guest ;  — 
These,  with  the  luxuries  of  seas  and«oods» 
The  airy  Joys  of  social  solitudes. 
Tamed  each  rude  wanderer  to  the  sympatkin 
Of  those  who  were  more  happy,  if  less  wiie, 
Did  more  than  Europe's  discipline  had  done, 
And  civilised  Civilisation's  son  1 


Of  these,  and  there  was  many  a  wilUng  pair, 
Neuha  and  TorquU  were  not  the  least  fUr: 
Both  children  of  the  isles,  though  distant  hi  i 
Both  bom  beneath  a  sea^presldlng  star ; 
Both  nouilsh'd  amidst  nature's  native  scenes, 
Loved  to  the  last,  whatever  intervenes 
Between  us  and  our  childhood's  sympathy. 
Which  stUl  reverts  to  what  first  caught  the  eye. 
He  who  first  met  the  Highlands'  swelUng  Uue 
Will  love  each  peak  that  shows  a  kindred  hue. 
Hail  in  each  crag  a  friend's  fiuniliar  ftoe. 
And  clasp  the  mountain  in  his  mind's  embrace. 
Long  have  I  roam'd  through  lands  which  are  notmliKi 
Adored  the  Alp,  and  loved  the  Apennine, 
Revered  Parnassus,  and  beheld  the  steep 
Jove's  Ida  and  Olympus  crown  the  deep: 
But  'twas  not  all  long  ages*  lore,  nor  dl 
TTuir  nature  held  me  in  their  thrilling  thraB; 
The  in&nt  rapture  still  survived  the  boy,  | 

And  Loch-na^gar  with  Ida  look'd  o'er  Troy,  i 
Mix'd  Celtic  memories  with  the  Phrygian  mount, 
And  Highland  linns  with  CastaUe's  clear  ibimt         | 
Forgive  me,  Homer's  universal  shade  ! 
Forgive  me,  Phoebus  1  that  my  fancy  stray'd; 
The  north  and  nature  taught  me  to  adore 
Tour  scenes  sublime,  from  those  beloved  beta* 

xnL 

The  love  whkh  maketh  all  things  fond  and  frtr, 
The  youth  which  makes  one  rainbow  of  the  air. 
The  dangers  past,  that  make  even  man  ei^oy 
The  pause  in  which  he  ceases  to  destroy. 
The  mutual  beauty,  which  the  sternest  fed 
Strike  to  their  hearts  like  lightning  to  the  sted, 
United  the  half  savage  and  the  whole. 
The  maid  and  boy,  in  one  absorbing  souL 
No  more  the  thundering  memory  of  the  fight 
Wrapp'd  his  wean'd  bosom  in  its  dark  delist ; 

tainoos  countries.  I  can  never  fiMrgeC  the  eHKt,  a  fev  pen 
afterwards,  in  England,  of  the  only  thing  I  had  long  *^ 
eTen  In  miniature,  of  a  mountain,  in  the  Malvern  Ht*>' 
After  I  returned  to  Cheltenham,  1  used  to  watch  thcfs  mj 
afternoon,  at  sunset,  with  a  sensation  which  I  cannot  descrw 
This  was  boyish  enough ;  but  I  was  then  only  UdrtMO  yt«i 
of  age,  and  it  was  in  the  holidays. 
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No  more  the  lifcBoiiM  rertloincM  of  rest 

I>isturt>*cl  bJm  like  the  eai^  in  her  nest* 

Whoae  whetted  beak  end  ftp-pervadlDg  eye 

Darts  for  a  Tietim  over  all  the  sky : 

His  heart  mt  tamed  to  that  voluptiioiu  itate, 

At  once  Styrian  and  eflbninate. 

Which  leavci  no  laurela  o'er  the  hero's  urn ;  — 

These  vither  when  for  aught  save  Uood  th^  bum ; 

Tet  wlien  their  ashes  In  their  nook  are  laid. 

Doth  not  the  myrtle  lea^e  as  sweet  a  sliade  ? 

Bad  Ccaar  known  but  Cleopatim's  kiss, 

liome  had  been  free,  the  world  had  not  been  his. 

And  what  have  Cesar's  deeds  and  Cesar's  ftme 

Done  for  the  earth  ?    We  feel  them  in  our  shame : 

The  gory  sanction  of  his  glory  stains 

The  nut  which  tyrants  cherish  on  our  chains. 

Though  Glory,  Nature,  Beason,  Freedom,  bid 

Boosed  miJliona  do  what  single  Brutus  did— 

Sweep  these  mere  mock-birds  of  the  despot's  song 

From  the  tali  bough  where  they  have  perch'd  so  long, — 

Sdn  ue  we  hawk'd  at  by  such  mousing  owls, 

And  take  for  fidoons  those  ignoble  fowls. 

When  but  a  word  of  freedom  would  dispel 

Thew  bogbcan,  as  their  terrors  show  too  welL 

XIV. 

Sspt  in  the  fend  forgetftilness  of  life, 

Senha,  ti&e  South  Sea  girl,  was  all  a  wife, 

ynth  no  distracting  world  to  call  her  oflT 

From  lore ;  with  no  society  to  scoff 

At  the  new  transient  flame :  no  babbling  crowd 

Of  coxcombry  in  admiration  loud, 

Or  with  adulterous  whisper  to  alloy 

Her  duty,  and  her  glory,  and  her  Joy :  * 

▼1th  ihtth  smd  feelings  naked  as  her  form. 

She  stood  as  stands  a  rainbow  in  a  storm. 

Changing  its  hues  with  bright  yariety, 

Bat  stiU  expanding  loreller  o'er  the  sky, 

However  its  arch  may  swell,  its  colours  move. 

The  doud^compeUing  harbUxger  of  love. 

XV. 

Here,  in  this  grotto  of  the  ware-worn  shore. 
They  paas'd  the  tropic's  red  meridian  o'er ; 
Nor  kmg  the  hours  —  they  never  paused  o'er  time, 
Unbroken  by  the  clock's  ftmereal  chime, 
Whkfa  deals  the  daily  pittance  of  our  span. 
And  points  and  mocks  with  ispn  laugh  at  man. 
What  dccni'd  they  of  the  future  or  the  past  ? 
The  present,  Uke  a  tyrant,  held  them  fast : 
Their  hoar-glass  was  the  sea-sand,  and  the  tide, 
Uke  her  snooth  billow,  saw  their  moments  glide ; 
Their  clock  the  sun,  in  his  unbounded  tow*r ; 
They  reckon'd  not,  whose  day  was  but  an  hour ; 

*  Tbewnr  well-kixmn  story  of  the  lovet  of  Che  nightingale 
lad  row  Deed  not  be  more  than  alladed  to,  being  lafBdendy 
hodUar  to  the  Weftwn  u  to  the  Baetern  reader. 


*  If  the  reader  will  apply  to  hit  ear  the  lea^hell  on  Ui 
cUmnej..Bteoab  he  irUl  be  aware  of  what  ii  alluded  to.  If  the 
text  ihoald  appear  obicare,  he  wlU  find  in  **  Oebir  **  the  lame 
idea  better  exnreMed  in  two  lines.  The  poem  I  nerer  read, 
but  hare  beara  tbe  Unea  quoted  by  a  more  recondite  reader— 
vho  leema  to  be  of  a  dllrerent  opinion  trcm  the  editor  of  the 
Owterlr  Rcriew,  who  quallflea  ft,  in  hli  aniwer  to  the  Crf. 
oal  Renewer  of  hia  Jurenal,  ai  trath  of  the  worst  and  most 
insane  descrlptloo.  It  Is  to  Mr.  Landor,  the  author  of  **  Ge< 
bcr."  so  qoallfled,  and  of  some  Latin  poems,  which  vie  with 
Martial  cmt  Catullus  In  obscenity,  that  the  Immaculate  Mr. 
boothey  Jkldreasea  hia  declamation  against  impurity  1 

[Mr.  Laodor's  Unea  above  alluded  to  are — 
**  For  I  haTe  often  seen  her  with  both  hands 
Shake  a  dry  crocodile  of  equal  height, 
iUsd  listen  to  the  shells  within  tbe  scales. 
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The  nightingale,  their  only  ▼csper-bell. 
Sung  sweetly  to  the  rose  the  day's  fereweU ;  i 
The  broad  sun  set,  but  not  with  lingering  sweep. 
As  in  the  north  he  meUows  o'er  the  deep ; 
But  fiery,  ftill,  and  fierce,  as  if  he  left 
The  world  for  ever,  earth  of  ligjht  bereft, 
Plunged  with  red  forehead  down  along  the  wave. 
As  dives  a  hero  headlong  to  his  grave. 
Then  rose  they,  looking  fint  along  the  skies. 
And  then  for  light  Into  each  other's  eyes, 
Wondering  that  summer  show'd  so  brief  a  sun. 
And  asking  if  indeed  the  day  were  done. 

XVL 

And  let  not  this  seem  strange :  the  devotee  v 

lives  not  in  earth,  but  in  his  ecstasy ; 

Around  him  days  and  worlds  are  heedless  driven. 

His  soul  is  gone  before  his  dust  to  heaven. 

Is  love  less  potent  7    No  —  his  path  is  trod. 

Alike  uplifted  gloriously  to  God ; 

Or  link'd  to  all  we  know  of  heaven  below. 

The  other  better  self,  whose  Joy  or  woe 

Is  more  than  ours ;  the  all-absorbing  flame 

Which,  kindled  by  another,  grows  the  same. 

Wrapt  in  one  blase ;  the  pure,  yet  funeral  pile. 

Where  gentle  hearts,  like  Bramins,  sit  and  smile. 

How  often  we  forget  all  time,  when  lone. 

Admiring  Nature's  universal  throne. 

Her  woods,  her  wilds,  her  waters,  the  intense 

Reply  of  hen  to  our  intelligence  I 

Live  not  the  stars  and  mountains  ?   Are  the  wave 

Without  a  spirit  ?   Are  the  dropping  caves 

Without  a  feeling  in  their  silent  tears  7 

No,  no ;  —  they  woo  and  dasp  us  to  their  spheres. 

Dissolve  this  clog  and  dod  of  clay  before 

Its  hour,  and  merge  our  soul  in  the  great  shore. 

Strip  off  this  fond  and  fUse  identity !  — 

Who  thinks  of  self;  when  gazing  on  the  sky  ? 

And  who,  though  gasing  lower,  ever  thought. 

In  the  young  moments  ere  the  heart  Is  taught 

Time's  lesson,  of  man's  baseness  or  his  own  7 

All  nature  is  his  realm,  and  love  his  throne. 

xyn. 

Neuha  arose,  and  Torquil :  twilight's  hour 
Came  sad  and  softly  to  their  rocky  bower. 
Which,  kindling  by  degrees  its  dewy  spars. 
Echoed  their  dim  light  to  the  mustering  stars. 
Slowly  the  pair,  partaking  nature's  calm, 
Sou^t  out  their  cottage,  buHt  beneath  Uie  palm ; 
Now  smiling  and  now  sQent,  as  the  scene ; 
Lovely  as  Love  —  the  spirit  I — when  serene. 
Tbe  Ocean  scarce  spoke  louder  with  his  swell. 
Than  breathes  his  mimic  murmurer  in  the  shell,  > 

And  fancy  there  was  life,  and  yet  apply 
The  Jagged  jaws  Wide  open  to  the  ear.^ 

In  the  **  Excursion**  of  Wordsworth  occurs  the  following 
exquisite  passage :  — 

■^^^  **  I  hare  seen 
A  curious  child,  flying  to  his  ear 
The  conrolutlons  of  a  smooth-llpp'd  shell. 
To  which.  In  silence  hush'd,  his  Tery  soul 
Listen'd  intensely,  and  his  countenance  soon 
Brlghten'd  with  Joy  i  for  munnuring  from  within 
Were  tieard  sonorous  cadences  1  whereby, 
To  his  belief,  the  monitor  expres8*d 
Mysterious  union  with  Its  native  sea. 
Even  such  a  shell  the  universe  Itsdf 
Is  to  the  ear  of  fUth  ^  and  doth  impart 
Authentic  tidings  of  mrislble  tbhigs : 
Of  ebb  and  flow,  and  erer^urlng  power ; 
And  central  peace  subsisting  at  the  heart 
Of  endless  agitation.**^ 
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As,  fkr  divided  ftom  his  pireiit  deep. 
The  sea-bom  inflmt  cries,  and  will  not  sleep, 
Raising  his  little  plaint  in  vain,  to  rave 
For  the  broad  bosom  of  his  nursing  wave : 
The  woods  droop'd  darkly,  as  inclined  to  rest, 
The  tropic  bird  wheeled  n>ckwud  to  his  nest, 
And  the  blue  sky  spread  round  them  like  a  lake 
Of  peace,  where  Piety  her  thirst  might  slake. 

xvnL 

But  through  the  palm  and  plantain,  hark,  a  voice ! 
Not  such  as  would  have  been  a  lover*8  choice. 
In  such  an  hour,  to  break  the  air  so  still ; 
No  dying  night-breese,  harping  o*er  the  hill. 
Striking  the  strings  of  nature,  rock  and  tree, 
Those  best  and  earliest  lyres  of  harmony, 
With  Echo  for  their  chonis ;  nor  the  alarm 
Of  the  loud  war-whoop  to  dispel  the  charm ; 
Nor  the  soliloquy  of  the  hermit  owl. 
Exhaling  all  his  solitary  soulj 
The  dim  though  large-eyed  winged  anchorite, 
Who  peals  his  dreary  pcan  o*er  the  night  ;  — 
But  a  loud,  long,  and  naval  whistle,  shrill 
As  ever  started  through  a  sea-bird's  biU ; 
And  then  a  pause,  and  then  a  hoarse  **  Hillo ! 
Torquil  1  my  boy  I  what  cheer  ?  Ho !  brother,  ho !  ** 
**  Who  haUs  ?  '*  cried  Torquil,  following  with  his  eye 
The  sound.     **  Here  *s  one,**  was  all  the  brief  reply. 


But  here  the  herald  of  the  self-same  mouth 

Came  breathing  o'er  the  aromatic  south. 

Not  like  a  "  bed  of  violets"  on  the  gale. 

But  such  as  wafts  its  cloud  o'er  grog  or  ale. 

Borne  firom  a  short  frail  pipe,  which  yet  had  blown 

Its  gentle  odours  over  eiUier  sone. 

And,  puff 'd  where'er  winds  rise  or  waters  roll. 

Had  wafted  smoke  firom  Portsmouth  to  the  Pole, 

Opposed  its  vapour  as  the  lightning  flash'd. 

And  reek'd,  *midst  mountain-billows  unabash'd. 

To  .Solus  a  constant  sacrifice. 

Through  every  change  of  all  the  varying  skies. 

And  what  was  he  who  bore  it  7 — I  may  err. 

But  deem  him  sailor  or  philosopher. ' 

Sublime  tobacco  I  which  from  east  to  west 

Cheers  the  tar's  labour  or  the  Turkman's  rest; 

Which  on  the  Moslem's  ottoman  divides 

Hb  hours,  and  rivals  opium  and  his  brides ; 

BCagniflcent  in  Stamboul,  but  less  grand. 

Though  not  less  loved,  in  Wapping  or  the  Strand ; 

Divine  in  hookas,  glorious  in  a  pipe. 

When  tipp'd  with  amber,  meUow,  rich,  and  ripe ; 

Like  other  charmers,  wooing  the  caress 

More  dasxlingly  when  daring  in  full  dress ; 

Tet  thy  true  lovers  more  admire  by  fur 

Thy  naked  beauties— Give  me  a  dgar  I  > 


Through  the  approaching  darkness  of  the  wood 
A  human  figure  broke  the  solitude, 

1  HobbM,  the  father  of  Locke'i  and  other  philosophy,  was 
an  iBveterata  imoker.— cren  to  pipes  beyond  computation. 

*  r**  We  Ulked  of  change  of  manners  (177S).  Dr.  Johnson 
obsenred,  that  our  drinking  less  than  our  ancestors  was  owing 
to  the  change  from  ale  to  wine.  *  I  remember,*  said  he, 
*  when  all  the  4eeetU  people  in  LichlMd  got  drunk  erery 
night,  and  were  not  the  worse  thought  of.  Smoking  has  gone 
out.  To  be  sure.  It  is  a  shocking  thing,  Mowing  smoke  out  of 
our  mouths  into  other  people's  mouths,  eyes,  and  noses,  and 
baring  the  same  thing  done  to  us.  Yet  I  cannot  account,  why 
a  thing  which  requires  so  little  exertioo,  and  yet  preserres  the 
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Fantastically,  it  may  be,  aifay'd, 

A  seaman  in  a  savage  masquerade ; 

Such  as  appears  to  rise  out  fhmi  the  deep  | 

When  o'er  the  line  the  merry  vessels  sweep,  i| 

And  the  rough  saturnalia  of  the  tar 

Flock  o'er  the  deck,  in  Neptune's  borrow'd  car; > 

And,  pleased,  the  god  of  ocean  sees  his  name  ' 

Revive  once  more,  though  but  in  mimic  game 

Of  his  true  sons,  who  riot  in  the  biecae 

Undreamt  of  in  his  native  Cydadcs. 

Stm  the  old  god  delights,  firom  out  the  main. 

To  snatch  some  glimpses  of  his  ancient  Rlgn. 

Our  sailor's  jacket,  though  in  ragged  trim. 

His  constant  pipe,  which  never  yet  bum'd  dim, 

His  foremast  air,  and  somewhat  roUlog  gait. 

Like  his  dear  vosel,  spoke  his  flormer  state; 

But  then  a  sort  of  kerchief  round  his  head. 

Not  over-tightly  bound,  nor  nicely  spread; 

And,  'stead  of  trousers  (ah  I  too  early  torn! 

For  even  the  mildest  woods  will  have  their  thon) 

A  curious  sort  of  somewhat  scanty  mat 

Now  served  for  inexpressibles  and  hat; 

His  naked  feet  and  neck,  and  sunburnt  free,  | 

Perchance  might  suit  alike  with  cither  race.  i 

His  arms  were  all  his  own,  our  Europe's  growth, 

Which  two  worlds  bless  for  dviUsing  both; 

The  musket  swung  behind  his  shoulders  bnsd. 

And  somewhat  stoop'd  by  his  marine  abode. 

But  brawny  as  the  boar's ;  and  hung  bencatt^ 

His  cutlass  droop'd,  unconscious  of  a  sheath» 

Or  lost  or  worn  away ;  his  pistols  were 

Link'd  to  his  belt,  a  matrimonial  pair— 

(Let  not  this  metaphor  appear  a  scofl^ 

Though  one  miss'd  fire,  the  other  would  go  off); 

These,  with  a  bayonet,  not  so  tree  from  nut 

As  when  the  arm-chest  held  its  brighter  trait,         i 

Completed  his  accoutrements,  as  Night 

Survey'd  him  in  his  garb  heteroclite. 

XXL 
«  What  cheer,  Ben  Bunting?"  cried  (when  in  foD 

view 
Our  new  acquaintance)  TorquiL    "  Aught  of  Dew? ' 
"  Ey,  ey  I "  quoth  Ben,  "  not  new,  but  news  enow ; 
A  strange  saU  in  the  offing.'*— *«  Sail  1  and  how? 
What!  could  you  make  her  out  ?    It  cannot  be; 
I  've  seen  no  rag  of  canvass  on  the  sea." 
**  Belike,"  said  Ben,  *«  you  might  not  from  the  bay, 
But  finom  the  bluff-head,  where  I  watch'd  to-dsy, 
I  saw  her  in  the  doldrums ;  fbr  the  wind 
Was  light  and  baffling."— «  When  the  sun  dediacd 
Where  lay  she?  had  she  anchor'd?"— *No,batitiD 
She  bore  down  on  us,  till  the  wind  grew  stUL** 
"  Her  flag  ?  "— •*  I  had  no  glass :  but  tore  and  sft. 
Egad  I  she  seem'd  a  wicked-looking  craft " 
"  Arm'd  ?  "— « I  expect  so;  — sent  on  the  look-flots 

*Tis  time,  belike,  to  put  our  helm  about" 

•*  About  ?  — Whate'er  may  have  us  now  In  dasei 

We'll  make  no  running  fight,  for  that  were  base; 

mind  from  total  racnlty,  shonld  hare  nne  out,* "— **rj[i 
As  an  item  in  the  history  of  manners.  It  m^be  ohsened.  in" 
drinking  to  exceu  has  diminished  greatlrln  themaDorrf*<^ 
of  those  who  can  remember  forty  or  fllty  yean.  ^^,^\, 
for  $moking,  howerer.  has  revired,  probablr  from  the  niitUT 
habiu  of  Europe  during  the  French  wars ;  bat,  bistesd  o(  tv 
sober  sedentary  pipe,  the  ambulatory  dgmr  is  now  csw; 
used.  —  CaoKBB,  1830.3 

*  This  rough  but  Jorlal  ceremony,  used  tn  erosslnff  the  liM 
has  been  so  often  and  so  well  described,  that  it  Mtd  doi  > 
more  than  alluded  to. 
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We  wfll  dte  at  our  qurtera^  Uke  true  men." 
"  E7,  cy  ?  for  that  tis  all  the  same  to  Ben." 
»Doef  Christian  know  this  7  ** — *'Ay;  he  has  piped 

an  hands 
To  qnsitcn.     They  are  ftirhishing  the  stands 
Of  aims ;  and  we  have  got  some  gmis  to  bear. 
And  scaled  them.     Ton  are  wanted. "  — **  That  *s  but 

fldr; 
And  if  it  were  not,  mine  is  not  tlie  soul 
[  To  leaTe  mj  comrades  helpless  on  the  shoaL 
M7  Neuha  1  ah !  and  must  my  fkte  pursue 
Not  me  alone,  but  odb  so  sweet  and  true  ? 
Bat  whatsoe'er  betide,  ah,  Neuha  I  now 
Unnun  me  not ;  the  hour  will  not  allow 
A  tear;  I  am  thine  whatever  intervenes  I  ** 
**  Bight,*' quoth  Ben,  *<  that  will  do  for  the  marines.**  1 


r 
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Tri  fight  was  o'er;  the  flashing  through  the  ^oom, 
Which  robes  the  cannon  as  he  wings  a  tomb, 
Had  ceased ;  and  sulphury  vapours  upward  driven 
Had  left  the  earth,  and  but  polluted  heaven : 
The  FattBng  roar  which  rung  in  every  volley 
Had  left  the  echoes  to  their  mehmcholy ; 
Mo  more  they  shriek'd  their  horror,  boom  for  boom ; 
The  strifo  was  done,  the  vanquish'd  had  their  doom ; 
The  mutineers  were  cruah'd,  dispersed,  or  ta'en. 
Or  lived  to  deem  the  happiest  were  the  slain. 
Few,  few  escaped,  and  these  were  hunted  o*er 
The  iale  they  loved  beyond  their  native  shore. 
Ho  fttrther  home  was  theirs,  it  seem*d,  on  earth, 
Ooce  renegades  to  that  which  gave  them  birth ; 
Tnck'd  like  wild  beasts,  like  them  they  sought  the 

I  wild, 

;  As  to  a  mother's  bosom  flies  the  child ; 
But  vainly  wolves  and  lions  seek  their  den. 
And  stiU  more  vainly  men  escape  fhim  men. 

IL 
Beneath  a  rock  whose  jutting  base  protrudes 
ftr  over  ocean  in  his  fiercest  moods. 
When  scaling  his  enormous  crag  the  wave 
Is  huri'd  down  headlong,  like  the  foremost  brave, 
And  foils  back  on  the  foaming  crowd  behind. 
Which  Hgbt  beneath  the  banners  of  the  wind. 
But  now  «t  rest,  a  Uttle  remnant  drew 
Together,  bleedingp  thirsty,  iUnt,  and  few ; 
But  still  their  weapons  hi  their  hands,  and  still 
WUh  ■«"M*Mng  of  the  pride  of  former  will. 
As  men  not  all  unused  to  meditate. 
And  strive  much  more  Huai  wonder  at  their  Ikte. 
Their  present  lot  was  what  they  had  foreseen. 
And  dared  as  what  was  likely  to  have  been : 

^>  **  That  win  do  for  the  nurioM,  bot  the  lailon  won't 
MSef«  It,**  b  an  old  sarbig ;  and  one  of  the  few  fragmenU  of 
fMmer  jealoosief  wbkdi  rtiU  lunlTe  (In  jett  only)  between 
tkwsc  gallaot  acrricea. 
*  ArcfaidaBraa,  king  of  Sparta,  and  ion  of  Ageallaaa,  when 


Yet  stiH  the  lingering  hc^pe,  which  deem'd  their  lot 
Not  pardon'd,  but  unsought  finr  or  foigot, 
Or  trusted  that,  if  sought,  their  distant  caves 
Might  still  be  miss*d  amidst  the  world  of  waves. 
Had  wean*d  their  thoughts  fai  part  flrom  what  they  saw 
And  felt,  the  vengeance  of  their  country's  Uw. 
Their  sea^-green  isle,  their  guilt-won  paradise. 
No  more  could  shieM  thehr  virtue  or  their  vice : 
Their  better  feelings,  if  such  were,  were  thrown 
Back  on  themselves, — their  sins  remain'd  alone. 
Proscribed  even  in  their  second  country,  they 
Were  lost ;  in  vain  the  world  before  them  lay ; 
AU  outlets  seem'd  secured.     Their  new  allies 
Had  fought  and  bled  in  mutual  sacrifice ; 
But  what  avall'd  the  club  and  spear,  and  aim 
Of  Hercules,  against  the  sulphury  charm. 
The  magic  of  the  thunder,  which  destroy'd 
The  warrior  ere  his  strength  could  be  employ'd  7 
Dug,  like  a  spreading  pestilence,  the  grave 
No  less  of  human  bravery  than  the  brave  l« 
Their  own  scant  numbers  acted  all  the  few 
Against  the  many  oft  will  dare  and  do : 
But  though  the  choice  seems  native  to  die  finee. 
Even  Greece  can  boast  but  one  Thermopylc, 
Till  now,  when  she  has  forged  her  broken  chain 
Back  to  a  sword,  and  dies  and  lives  again  1 

m. 

Beside  the  Jutting  rock  the  few  appear*d, 

Like  the  last  remnant  of  the  red-deer's  herd ; 

Thehr  eyes  were  feverish,  and  their  aspect  worn. 

But  stiU  the  hunter's  blood  was  on  their  horn, 

A  little  stream  came  tumbling  from  the  height, 

And  straggling  into  ocean  as  it  might, 

Its  bounding  crystal  fhdick'd  hi  the  ray. 

And  gush'd  from  cUiT  to  crag  with  saltless  spray ; 

Close  on  the  wild,  wide  ocean,  yet  ss  pure 

And  fresh  as  innocence,  and  more  secure, 

Its  silver  torrent  glitter'd  o'er  the  deep. 

As  the  shy  chamois'  eye  o'erlooks  the  steep, 

While  for  below  the  vast  and  sullen  swell 

Of  ocean's  alphie  asure  rose  and  felL 

To  this  young  qvring  they  rush'd, — all  feelings  first 

Absorb'd  in  passion's  and  in  nature's  thirst,— 

Drank  as  they  do  who  drink  thehr  hot,  and  threw 

Their  arms  aside  to  revel  in  its  dew ;  [stains 

Cool'd  their  scorch'd  throats,  snd  wash'd  the  gory 

Fhnn  wounds  whose  only  bandage  might  be  chains ; 

Then,  when  thehr  drought  was  quench'd,  look'd  sadly 

round. 
As  wondertng  how  so  many  stHl  were  found 
Alive  and  fetterless :  —  but  silent  all. 
Each  sought  his  fUlow's  eyes,  as  if  to  call 
On  him  for  language  which  his  lips  denied. 
As  though  their  voices  with  their  cause  had  died. 

IV. 

Stem,  and  aloof  a  little  firom  the  rest, 

Stood  Christian,  with  his  arms  across  his  chest. 

The  ruddy,  reckless,  dauntless  hue  once  spread 

Along  his  cheek  was  livid  now  ss  lead ; 

His  light-brown  locks,  so  graoeftil  in  their  flow. 

Now  rose  like  startled  vipen  o'er  his  brow. 

be  nw  a  machine  inTsnted  for  the  catting  of  ■tones  and  darts, 
exclaimed,  tliat  it  waa  the  **  graTe  of  Talour."  The  same 
story  has  been  told  of  some  kn^ts  on  the  first  appUcatlon  of 
gunpowder ;  but  the  original  anecdote  is  tat  Plutarch. 
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Still  as  a  ftatoe,  with  hlB  lips  oomprest 
To  stifle  eycn  the  breath  within  his  breast, 
Eut  by  the  rock,  all  menadng,  but  mate. 
He  stood ;  and,  save  a  slight  beat  of  his  foot. 
Which  deepen*d  now  and  then  the  sandy  dint 
Beneath  his  heel,  his  form  seem*d  tum'd  to  flint 
Some  paces  ftirther  Torquil  lean*d  his  head 
Against  a  bank,  and  spcAe  not,  but  he  bled,  — 
Not  mortally ;  — his  worst  wound  was  within : 
His  brow  was  pale,  his  b\ue  eyes  sunken  in. 
And  blood-drops,  sprinkled  o'er  his  yellow  hair, 
Show'd  that  his  fklntness  came  not  from  despair. 
But  nature's  ebb.    Beside  him  was  another. 
Bough  as  a  bear,  but  willing  as  a  brother,-^ 
Ben  Bunting,  who  essay*d  to  wash,  and  wipe. 
And  bind  his  wound — then  calmly  lit  his  pipe, 
A  trophy  which  survived  a  hundred  fights, 
A  beacon  which  had  cheer'd  ten  thousand  nights. 
The  fourth  and  last  of  this  deserted  group 
Walk*dnp  and  down — at  times  would  stand,  then  stoop 
To  pick  a  pebble  up— then  let  it  drop — 
Then  hurry  as  in  haste— then  quickly  stop — 
Then  cast  his  eyes  on  his  companions — then 
Half  whistle  half  a  tune,  and  pause  again  — 
And  then  his  former  moTcments  would  redouble, 
With  something  between  carelessness  and  trouble. 
This  is  a  long  description,  but  applies 
To  scarce  five  minutes  pass'd  before  the  eyes ; 
But  yet  what  minutes  I  Moments  like  to  these 
Bend  men's  lives  into  immortalities. 

V. 
At  length  Jack  Skyscrape,  a  mercurial  man. 
Who  flutter'd  over  all  things  like  a  (an. 
More  brave  than  firm,  and  more  disposed  to  dare 
And  die  at  once  than  wrestle  with  despair, 
Exdaim'd,  **  G^— d  damn  T  — -  those  syllables  intense, — 
Nucleus  of  England's  native  eloquence. 
As  the  Turk's  **  Allah  I  **  or  the  Roman's  more 
Pagan  "  Proh  Jupiter  I "  was  wont  of  yore 
To  give  their  first  impressions  such  a  vent. 
By  way  of  echo  to  embarrassment 
Jack  was  embarrass'd,  — never  hero  more. 
And  as  he  knew  not  what  to  say,  he  swore : 
Nor  swore  in  Tain ;  the  long  congenial  sound 
Revived  Ben  Bunting  from  his  pipe  profound ; 
He  drew  it  from  his  mouth,  and  look'd  full  wise. 
But  merely  added  to  the  oath  his  eye»  ; 
Thus  rendering  the  imperfect  phrase  complete, 
A  peroration  I  need  not  repeat 

VL 
But  Christian,  of  a  higher  order,  stood 
Like  an  extinct  volcano  in  his  mood ; 
Silent,  and  sad,  and  savage, — with  the  trace 
Of  passion  reeking  from  his  clouded  face ; 
Till  lifting  up  again  his  sombre  eye, 
It  glanced  on  Torquil,  who  lean'd  fidntly  by. 
**  And  is  it  thus  ?**  he  cried,  "  unhappy  boy ! 
And  thee,  too,  thee — my  madness  must  destroy  I 
He  said,  and  strode  to  where  young  Torquil  stood, 
Tet  dabbled  with  his  lately  fiowing  blood ; 
Seised  his  hand  wistftilly,  but  did  not  press. 
And  shrunk  as  foarful  of  his  own  caress ; 
Inquired  into  his  state ;  and  when  he  heard 
The  wound  was  slighter  than  he  deem'd  or  fear'd, 
A  moment's  brightness  pass'd  along  hLi  brow. 
As  much  as  such  a  moment  would  allow. 


«  Tes,"  he  ezdahn'd,  «<  we  an  taken  in  the  toll. 
But  not  a  coward  or  a  coomioa  spoil; 
Dearly  they  have  bought  us — deailystfllmaybiif,^  ' 
And  I  must  foil ;  but  have  you  strength  to  fly  ?        | 
'Twould  be  some  comfort  still,  could  you  sorviTe;     I 
Our  dwindled  band  is  now  too  few  to  strive. 
Oh !  for  a  sole  canoe  I  though  but  a  shdl. 
To  bear  you  hence  to  where  a  hope  may  dwell! 
For  me,  my  lot  is  what  I  sought;  to  be, 
In  life  or  death,  the  lieariess  and  the  free." 

vn. 

Even  as  he  spoke,  around  the  promontory. 
Which  nodded  o'er  the  billows  high  and  taoaiy, 
A  dark  speck  dotted  ocean :  on  it  flew 
Like  to  the  shadow  of  a  roused  sea-mew : 
Onward  it  came — and,  lo  1  a  second  foUow'd— 
Now    seen  —  now   hid — where   ocean's  vale  vis 

hollow'd ; 
And  near,  and  nearer,  till  their  dusky  crew 
Presented  well-known  aspects  to  the  view, 
Till  on  the  surf  their  skimming  paddles  plsy, 
Buoyant  as  wings,  and  flitting  through  the  tpaji" 
Now  perohing  on  the  wave's  high  curl,  snd  now 
Dash'd  downward  in  the  thundering  foam  bekm, 
Which  flings  it  broad  and  boiling  sheet  on  sheet, 
And  slings  its  high  flakes,  shiver'd  into  sleet: 
But  floating  still  through  surf  and  swell,  drew  nigb 
The  barks,  like  small  birds  through  a  lowering  Aj. 
Their  art  seem'd  nature — such  the  skill  to  sweep 
The  wave  of  these  bom  playmates  of  tbe  deep. 

VIIL 
And  who  the  flrst  that,  springing  on  the  strand, 
Leap'd  like  a  nereid  from  her  shell  to  land. 
With  dark  but  brilliant  skin,  and  dewy  eye 
Shining  vrith  love,  and  hope,  and  constancy  ? 
Neuha— the  fond,  the  foithfud,  the  adored— 
Her  heart  on  Torquil's  like  a  torrent  poor'd : 
And  smiled,  and  wept,  and  near,  and  nearer  cbsp'd, 
As  if  to  be  assured  twas  him  she  grasp'd; 
Shudder'd  to  see  his  yet  warm  wound,  and  tkco, 
To  find  it  trivial,  smiled  and  wept  agahL 
She  was  a  warrior's  daughter,  and  could  bear 
Such  sights,  and  feel,  and  mourn,  but  not  despair. 
Her  lover  lived, — nor  foes  nor  fears  could  bUght 
That  full-blown  moment  in  its  all  delight: 
Joy  trickled  in  her  tears,  Joy  flll'd  the  sob 
That  rock'd  her  heart  till  ahnost  heard  to  throb; 
And  paradise  was  breathing  in  the  sigh 
Of  nature's  child  in  nature's  ecstasy. 


The  sterner  spirits  who  beheld  that  mcctlog 
Were   not   unmoved:   who  are,  when  hearts  m 

greeting? 
Even  Christian  gased  upon  the  maid  and  boy 
With  tearless  eye,  but  yet  a  gloomy  Joy 
Mix'd  vrith  those  bitter  thoughts  the  soul  tmy* 
In  hopeless  visions  of  our  better  days, 
,  When  aU  's  gone— to  the  rainbow*s  latest  ray. 
«  And  but  for  me ! "  he  said,  and  tum'd  away; 
Then  gazed  upon  the  pair,  as  in  his  den  t   i 

A  lion  looks  upon  his  cubs  again ; 
And  then  relapsed  into  his  sullen  guise, 
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But  brief  tfadr  time  fiir  good  or  evil  thought ; 
The  bOlom  round  the  promontory  brought 
The  pluh  of  hostile  oon.  — Alas  1  who  made 
That  touiid  a  dread?  All  around  them  seem'd  arnty*d 
Against  them,  save  the  bride  of  Toobonal : 
Sbe,  as  she  caught  the  first  glimpse  o*er  the  bay 
Of  the  arm*d  boats,  which  hurried  to  complete 
Tbe  remiumt*s  ruin  with  their  flying  feet, 
Beckoo*d  the  natives  round  her  to  their  prows, 
Embark'd  their  guests  and  Uunch*d  their  light  canoes ; 
In  one  placed  Christian  and  his  comrades  twain ; 
But  ihe  and  Torquil  must  not  part  again, 
She  flz*d  him  in  her  own.  — Away !  away  t 
They  dear  the  breakers,  dart  along  the  bay, 
And  towards  a  group  of  islets,  such  as  bear 
The  sea-blrd*s  nest  and  seal's  surf-hollow*d  lair. 
They  skim  the  blue  tops  of  the  billows ;  fiut 
They  flew,  and  fhst  their  fierce  pursuers  chased. 
They  gain  upon  them — now  they  lose  again,  — 
Again  make  way  and  menace  o'er  the  main ; 
And  now  the  two  canoes  in  chase  divide. 
And  foOoMPr  dilferent  courses  o'er  the  tide, 
To  haflle  the  pursuit  —  Away  I  away  I 
As  life  b  OD  each  paddle's  flight  tCMlay, 
And  more  than  life  or  lives  to  Neuha :  Love 
Frdgiits  the  firall  bark  and  urges  to  the  cove  — 
And  now  the  lef^  and  the  Ibe  are  nigh  — 
Tet,  yet  a  moment  1 — Fly,  thou  light  ark,  fly  I 
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Wiitn  as  a  white  sail  on  a  dusky  sea. 
When  half  the  horison  's  clouded  and  half  finee. 
Fluttering  between  the  dun  wave  and  the  sky, 
li  hope'k  last  gleam  in  man's  extremity. 
Her  anchor  parts ;  but  still  her  snowy  sail 
Attrscts  our  eye  amidst  the  rudest  gale : 
Though  every  wave  she  climbs  divides  us  more. 
The  heart  still  follows  firom  the  loneliest  shore. 

n. 

Not  distant  from  the  isle  of  Tbobonai, 
A  Mack  rock  rears  its  bosom  o'er  the  spray, 
Tbe  hamaC  of  Urds,  a  desert  to  mankind. 
Where  the  rough  seal  reposes  firom  the  wind. 
And  sleeps  unwieldy  in  his  cavern  dun. 
Or  gambols  with  huge  iroUc  in  the  sun : 
There  shrilly  to  the  passing  oar  is  heard 
The  startled  echo  of  the  ocean  bird. 
Who  rears  on  Its  bare  breast  her  callow  brood, 
The  featbcr'd  flshers  of  the  solitude. 
A  narrow  segment  of  the  yellow  sand 
On  one  side  forms  the  outline  of  a  strand ; 
Here  the  young  turtle,  crawling  fh>m  bis  shell, 
Steals  to  the  deep  wherein  his  parents  dwell ; 
Chipp'd  by  the  beam,  a  nursling  of  the  day. 
Bat  batch'd  for  ocean  by  the  fostering  ray ; 


The  rest  was  one  bleak  precipice,  as  e'er 
Qave  mariners  a  shelter  and  despair; 
A  spbt  to  make  the  saved  regret  the  deck 
Which  late  went  down,  and  envy  the  lost  wreck. 
Such  was  the  stem  asylum  Neuha  chose 
To  shield  her  lover  from  his  following  foes ; 
But  all  its  secret  was  not  told ;  she  knew 
In  this  a  treasure  hidden  fh>m  the  view. 

m. 

Ere  the  canoes  divided,  near  the  spot. 

The  men  that  mann'd  what  held  her  Torquil's  lot. 

By  her  command  removed,  to  strengthen  more 

The  skiir  which  wafted  Christian  trom  the  shore. 

This  he  would  have  opposed ;  but  with  a  smile 

She  pointed  calmly  to  the  craggy  isle. 

And  bade  him  "  speed  and  prosper.**   She  would  take 

The  rest  upon  herself  tar  Torquil's  sake. 

They  parted  with  this  added  aid ;  afiir 

The  proa  darted  like  a  shooting  star. 

And  galn*d  on  the  pursuers,  who  now  steer'd 

Right  on  the  rock  which  she  and  Torquil  near'd. 

They  pull*d ;  her  arm,  though  delicate,  was  free 

And  flrm  as  ever  grappled  with  the  sea. 

And  jrielded  scarce  to  Torquil's  manlier  strength. 

The  prow  now  almost  lay  within  Its  length 

Of  the  crag's  steep,  inexorable  ihce. 

With  nought  but  soundless  waters  for  its  base ; 

Within  a  hundred  boats'  length  was  the  foe, 

And  now  what  reftage  but  their  ftail  canoe  ? 

This  Torquil  ask'd  with  half  upbraidhig  eye. 

Which  said — '<  Has  Neuha  brought  me  here  to  die  ? 

Is  this  a  place  of  safety,  or  a  grave, 

And  yon  huge  rock  the  tombstone  of  the  wave  ?  " 

IV. 
They  rested  on  their  paddles,  and  uprose 
Neuha,  and  pointing  to  the  approaching  foes. 
Cried,  **  Torquil,  follow  me,  and  fearless  follow  I" 
Then  plunged  at  once  into  the  ocean's  hollow. 
There  was  no  time  to  pause  —  the  foes  were  near  — 
Chains  in  his  eye,  and  menace  in  his  ear ; 
With  vigour  they  pull'd  on,  and  as  they  came, 
Hail'd  him  to  yield,  and  by  his  forfeit  name. 
Headlong  he  leapt — to  him  the  swimmer's  skill 
Was  native,  and  now  all  his  hope  flnom  ill : 
But  how,  or  where  f    He  dived,  and  rose  no  more ; 
The  boat's  crew  look'd  amased  o'er  sea  and  shore. 
There  was  no  landing  on  that  precipice. 
Steep,  harsh,  and  slippery  as  a  berg  of  ice. 
They  watch'd  awhile  to  see  him  float  again, 
But  not  a  trace  rebubbled  fh>m  the  main : 
The  wave  roll'd  on,  no  ripple  on  its  fhce. 
Since  their  flrst  plunge  rccall'd  a  single  trace ; 
The  little  whirl  which  eddied,  and  slight  foam. 
That  whiten'd  o'er  what  seem'd  their  latest  home. 
White  as  a  sepulchre  above  the  pair 
Who  left  no  marble  (moumflil  as  an  heir) 
The  quiet  proa  wavering  o'er  the  tide 
Was  all  that  told  of  Torquil  and  his  bride ; 
And  but  for  this  alone  the  whole  might  seem 
The  vanish'd  phantom  of  a  seaman's  dream. 
They  paused  and  search'd  in  vain,  then  pull'd  away ; 
Even  superstition  now  forbade  their  stay. 
Some  said  he  had  not  plunged  into  the  wave. 
But  vanish'd  like  a  corpse-light  from  a  grave ; 
Others,  that  something  supernatural 
Glared  in  his  flgure,  more  than  mortal  tall ; 
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While  all  tigreed  that  in  hia  cheek  and  eye 

There  was  a  dead  hue  of  etemity. 

Still  as  their  oars  receded  from  the  crag. 

Bound  every  weed  a  moment  would  they  lag, 

Expectant  of  some  token  of  their  prey ; 

But  no  —  he  had  melted  ftcm  them  like  the  spray. 

V. 
And  where  was  he,  the  pilgrim  of  the  deep, 
Following  the  nereid  ?    Had  they  ceased  to  weep 
For  ever  ?  or,  received  in  coral  caves, 
Wrung  life  and  pity  firom  the  softening  waves  ? 
Did  they  with  ocean's  hidden  sovereigns  dwell. 
And  sound  with  mermen  the  ftntastic  shell  7 
Did  Nenha  with  the  mermaids  comb  her  hair 
Flowing  o*er  ocean  as  it  stream'd  in  air  ? 
Or  had  they  perish'd,  and  in  silence  slept 
Beneath  the  gulf  wherein  they  boldly  leapt  ? 

VL 
Young  Neuha  plunged  into  the  deep,  and  he 
Follow'd :  her  track  beneath  her  native  sea 
Was  as  a  native's  of  the  element. 
So  smoothly,  bravely,  brilliantly  she  went, 
Leaving  a  sbeak  of  light  behind  her  heel. 
Which  struck  and  flash'd  like  an  amphibious  steeL 
Closely,  and  scarcely  less  expert  to  trace 
The  depths  where  divers  hold  the  pearl  in  chase, 
Torquil,  the  niursUng  of  the  northern  seaK, 
Pursued  her  liquid  steps  with  heart  and  ease. 
Deep  —  deeper  for  an  instant  Neuha  led 
The  way  —  then  upward  soar'd  —  and  as  she  spread 
Her  arms,  and  flung  the  foam  fh>m  off  her  locks, 
Laugh'd,  and  the  sound  was  answer'd  by  the  rocks. 
They  had  gain'd  a  central  realm  of  earth  again. 
But  look'd  for  tree,  and  field,  and  sky,  in  vain. 

1  Of  tbii  cave  (wUch  If  no  ficHoo)  the  orlginia  wlU  be 
found  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  "  Mariner's  Account  of  the 
Tonga  Islands.*'  I  have  taken  the  poetical  libertjr  to  trans, 
plant  it  to  Toobonal.  the  last  island  where  anr  distinct  ac- 
count is  left  of  Christian  and  his  comrades. — [The  following 
Is  the  account  glTen  by  Mariner :  — 

■«  On  this  island  there  is  a  peculiar  caTem  situated  on  the 
western  coast,  the  entrance  to  which  is  at  least  a  fkthom  be- 
neath the  surface  of  the  sea  at  low  water ;  and  was  first  dis- 
covered  by  a  young  chief,  whilst  diving  after  a  turde.  The 
nature  of  this  cavern  will  be  better  understood  if  we  imagine 
a  hoUow  rock  rising  sixty  feet  or  more  above  the  surface  of 
the  water,  into  the  cavity  of  which  there  ii  no  known  entrance 
but  one,  and  that  is  in  the  side  of  the  rock,  as  low  down  aa 
six  feet  under  the  water,  into  which  it  flows ;  and,  conse- 
quently, the  base  of  the  cavern  may  be  said  to  be  the  sea 
itself.  Flnow,  and  his  friends,  being  on  this  part  of  the  is- 
land, proposed  one  afternoon,  on  a  sudden  thought,  to  go  into 
this  cavern  and  drink  cava.  Mr.  Mariner  was  not  with  them 
at  the  time  this  proposal  was  made ;  but  happening  to  come 
down  a  little  wMIe  after  to  the  shore,  and  seeing  some  of  the 
young  chiefs  diving  into  the  water  one  after  another,  and  not 
rise  i^n,  he  was  a  little  surprised,  and  Inquired  of  the  last, 
who  was  Jost  preparing  to  take  the  same  step,  what  they  were 
about  I  **  Follow  me,"  said  he,  "  and  I  will  take  you  where 
you  have  never  been  before ;  and  where  Finow,  and  his  chiefs 
and  matabooles,  are  now  assembled."  Mr.  Mariner,  without 
any  further  hesitation,  prepared  himself  to  follow  his  com- 
panion, who  dived  into  the  water,  and  he  after  him,  and, 
S tided  by  the  light  reflected  Arom  his  heels,  entered  the  open- 
g  in  the  rock,  and  rose  into  the  cavern.  He  was  no  soooer 
above  the  surfsee  of  the  water  than,  sure  enough  1  he  heard 
the  voices  of  the  king  and  his  friends ;  being  directed  by  his 

Side,  he  climbed  upon  a  Jutting  portion  of  rock  and  sat 
wn.  The  li^t  was  sufficient,  after  remaining  about  five 
minutes,  to  show  objects  with  some  little  distinctneu ;  and 
he  could  discover  Ftnow  and  the  rest  of  the  company  seated, 
like  himself,  round  the  cavern.  Nevertheless,  as  it  was  de- 
sirable to  have  a  stronger  illumination,  Mr.  Mariner  dived 
out  again,  and  procuring  his  pistol,  primed  it  well,  tied  plenty 
of  gnatoo  tight  round  It,  and  wrapped  the  whole  up  in  a  plan- 
tain-leaf;  he  directed  an  attemunt  to  bring  a  torch  in  the 
way.    Thus  prepared,  ho  re-entered  the  cavern,  un- 
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Around  she  pointed  to  a  spacious  cave. 

Whose  only  portal  was  the  keyless  wave,i 

(A  hollow  archway  by  the  sun  unseen. 

Save  through  the  billows'  glassy  veil  of  green. 

In  some  transparent  ocean  holiday. 

When  all  the  finny  people  are  at  play,) 

Wiped  with  her  hair  the  brine  from  Tarqoil's  tft%,    \ 

And  clapp'd  her  hands  with  joy  at  his  nirpriie ; 

Led  him  to  where  the  rock  ^>pear*d  to  jut, 

And  form  a  something  like  a  Triton's  but ; 

For  all  was  darkness  for  a  space,  till  day. 

Through  clefts  above  let  in  a  sober'd  ray ; 

As  in  some  old  cathedral's  glimmering  aisle 

The  dusty  monuments  ftt>m  Ught  recoil. 

Thus  sadly  in  their  reftige  submarine 

The  vault  drew  half  her  shadow  from  the  scene 

vn. 

Forth  fixim  her  bosom  the  young  savage  drew 
A  pine  torch,  strongly  girded  with  gnatoo ; 
A  plantain  leaf  o'er  all,  the  more  to  keep 
Its  latent  sparkle  from  the  sapping  deep. 
This  mantle  kept  it  dry ;  then  fhnn  a  nook 
Of  the  same  plantain  leaf  a  filnt  she  took, 
A  few  shrunk  wither'd  twigs,  and  from  the  blade 
Of  Torquil's  knife  struck  fire,  and  thus  amy'd 
The  grot  with  torchlight     Wide  it  was  and  high, 
And  show'd  a  self-bom  tiothic  canopy « 
The  arch  uprear'd  by  naturals  architect. 
The  architrave  some  earthquake  might  erect ; 
The  buttress  fh)m  some  mountain's  bosom  huri'd, 
When  the  Poles  crash'd,  and  water  was  the  world ; 
Or  harden'd  fitnn  some  earth-absorbing  fire, 
While  yet  the  globe  reek'd  frtmi  its  ftmeral  pyre; 
The  frietted  pinnacle,  the  aisle,  the  nave,< 
Were  there,  all  scoop'd  by  Darkness  from  her  cate. 

wrapped  the  gnatoo,  a  great  portion  of  which  wii  pfrfnttr 
dry,  fired  it  by  the  flash  of  the  powder,  and  lighted  thr  torch. 
The  place  was  now  illuminated  tolerably  well,  for  tbe  int 
time,  perhaps,  since  its  existence.  It  appeared  (bv  g^w**  J^ 
be  about  forty  feet  wide  in  the  main  part,  but  which  bnscbfii 
oir,  on  one  side,  in  two  narrower  portloos.  The  oedi^ 
height  seemed  also  about  forty  feet.  The  roof  was  hung  «» 
stalactites  in  a  very  curious  way,  resembUng,  upoa  a  evton 
view,  the  Gothic  arches  and  cwnaments  or  aa  old  churrt 
After  having  examhied  the  place,  thev  drank  cava,  •o^Jf^ 
away  tbe  ttane  in  conversation  upon  miferent  suhjecu.  T^* 
account  proceeds  to  sUte  that  the  mode  fai  which  tbe  csfm 
was  discovered,  and  the  interesttaig  use  mide  of  the  rrtxw 
by  the  young  chief  who  found  it  out,  were  related  by  oee  a 
the  matabooles  present.  According  to  his  statencBt.  tM 
entire  family  of  a  certain  chief  had  been  in  fonner  timH  coo- 
demned  to  death  in  consequence  of  his  conspiiinf  as^'^"  ' 
tyrannical  governor  of  the  island.  One  of  tbe  deratn  fainUT 
was  a  beautlAil  daughter,  to  whom  tbe  young  chief  vbo  m 
accidentally  discovered  the  cave  had  long  been  ardratlv  ■- 
tached.  On  learning  her  danger,  he  bethought  biBueU  a 
this  retreat,  to  which  he  easily  persuaded  her  to  accompor 
him,  and  she  remained  concealed  withm  It,  oecaaloDaur  <^ 

toying  the  society  of  her  lover,  until  he  was  enabled  to  eanr 
ler  oir  to  the  Fiji  Ulands,  where  th^  reaoafawd  "^ Jj' 
death  of  the  governor  enabled  them  to  return.  Tb«  ccuf 
part  of  this  romantic  tale  which  seemed  very  improbable  ■<< 
the  length  of  time  which  the  girl  was  aaid  to  have  r«°^ 
in  the  cavern,  two  or  three  months.  To  ascertain  ^^f; 
this  was  possible,  Mr.  Mariner  examined  every  part  of  lU  ^^n 
without  discovering  any  opening.  If  the  story  be  true,  n  »| 
likelihood  the  duration  of  her  atay  fai  tbe  cavern  «ai  o« 
much  more  than  one  fourth  of  Uie  time  mentkned ;  tf  ^ 
space  would  not  contain  a  quantity  of  air  sofident  for  m 
respiration  of  an  individual  for  a  longer  period.] 

s  This  may  leem  too  minute  for  tho  geoeral  ootHa^  ^ 
Mariner's  Account)  fhm  which  It  Is  taken. .  But  ft^  ^ 
have  travelled  without  seeing  sometbfaig  of  the  Und--oD  '•'"^ 
that  is.  Without  adverttaig  to  Ellora,  tai  Mungo  ^^^tT^ 
Journal,  he  mentions  having  met  witii  a  rock  or  »o*b>^ 
so  exactly  resembling  a  Gothic  cathedral,  that  only  mimv 
inspection  could  convince  him  that  It  was  a  work  ofoanira 
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There,  with  ft  little  dnge  of  pbantaiy. 
Fantastic  ftccs  map*d  and  iiiow*d  on  high. 
And  then  ft  ndtre  or  ft  shrine  would  fix 
The  eye  npoo  Its  seeming  crudflz. 
Thus  Nature  pkiy'd  with  the  stalactites. 
And  built  herself  a  chspel  of  tbt  sess. 

vnL 

Aod  Neuhft  took  her  Torquil  by  the  hand. 
And  waved  along  the  Tftult  her  kindled  brand, 
And  led  him  into  each  recess,  and  show'd 
The  Mcret  places  of  their  new  abode. 
Nor  these  alone,  for  all  had  been  prepared 
Befcre,  to  soothe  the  lover's  lot  she  shared : 
The  mat  for  rest ;  for  dress  the  i^h  gnatoo, 
And  sandal  oil  to  fence  against  the  dew ; 
For  food  the  cocoa-nut,  the  yam,  the  bread 
Borne  of  the  fruit ;  for  board  the  plantain  spread 
With  its  broad  leaf,  or  turtle-shell  which  bore 
A  banquet  in  the  flesh  it  covered  o'er ; 
The  gouid  with  water  recent  from  the  rUl, 
The  ripe  banana  from  the  mellow  hill ; 
A  pine-torch  pUe  to  keep  undying  light, 
And  she  herself,  as  beautiful  as  night, 
To  fling  her  shadowy  spirit  o'er  the  scene, 
And  make  their  subterranean  world  serene. 
She  had  foreseen,  since  first  the  stranger's  sail 
Dtew  to  iheir  isle,  that  force  or  flight  might  M, 
And  fonn'd  a  reftige  of  the  rocky  den 
For  Torquil's  safety  fh>m  his  countrymen. 
Each  dawn  had  waited  there  her  light  canoe. 
Laden  with  all  the  golden  flruits  that  grew ; 
Each  eve  had  seen  ber  gliding  through  the  hour 
WHh  all  could  cheer  or  deck  their  sparry  bower ; 
And  now  she  spread  her  little  store  with  smiles, 
The  happiest  daughter  of  the  loving  isles. 


EL 
She,  as  he  gaaed  with  grateful  wonder,  press'd 
Htr  shelter'd  love  to  her  impassion'd  breast ; 
And  suited  to  her  soft  caresses,  told 
An  olden  tale  of  love,  —  for  love  is  old. 
Old  as  eternity,  bat  not  outworn, 
^ith  each  new  being  bom  or  to  be  bom :  > 
How  a  young  chief,  a  thousand  moons  ago, 
I)t^  for  turtle  in  the  depths  below, 
Had  risen,  hi  tracking  Ikst  his  ocean  prey, 
Into  the  cave  which  round  and  o'er  them  lay ; 
How  in  some  desperate  feud  of  after-time 
Be  shelter'd  there  a  daughter  of  the  cUme, 
A  foe  beloved,  and  oflhprlng  of  a  foe. 
Saved  bjr  his  tribe  but  for  a  captive's  woe  ; 
How,  when  the  storm  of  war  was  still'd,  he  led 
His  island  dan  to  where  the  waters  spread 
"Hieir  deep-green  shadow  o'er  the  rocky  door, 
Tlien  dived — it  seem'd  as  if  to  rise  no  more : 
His  wondering  mates,  amaxed  within  their  bark. 
Or  deem'd  him  mad,  or  prey  to  the  blue  shark ; 
liow'd  round  in  sorrow  the  sea^girded  rock. 
Then  paused  upon  their  paddles  from  the  shock ; 
!  When,  fresh  and  springing  from  the  deep,  they  saw 
A  fpiddess  rise — so  deem'd  they  in  their  awe ; 

'The  reader  will  reeoOect  the  epigram  of  the  Greelc  an. 
""^"ifT,  or  its  tranalatfon  Into  moat  of  the  modem  laor 

"  'Whoe'er  thou  art,  thjr  muter  see— 
Be  waa,  or  la,  or  la  to  be." 


And  their  companion,  glorious  by  her  side. 

Proud  and  exulting  in  his  mermaid  bride ; 

And  how,  when  imdeceived,  the  pair  they  bore 

With  sounding  conchs  and  Joyous  shouts  to  shore ; 

How  they  had  gladly  lived  and  calmly  died,  — * 

And  why  not  also  TorquU  and  his  bride  ? 

Not  mine  to  tell  the  rapturous  caress 

Which  foUow'd  wildly  in  that  wild  recess 

This  tale ;  enough  that  all  within  that  cave 

Was  love,  though  buried  strong  as  in  the  grave 

Where  Abelard,  through  twenty  years  of  death. 

When  Elolsa's  fbrm  was  lower'd  beneath 

Their  nuptial  vault,  his  arms  outstretch'd,  and  press'd 

The  kindling  ashes  to  his  kindled  breast< 

The  waves  vrithout  sang  round  their  couch,  their  roar 

As  much  unheeded  as  if  life  were  o'er ; 

Within,  their  hearts  made  all  their  harmony, 

Love's  broken  murmur  and  more  broken  sigh. 

X. 

And  they,  the  cause  and  sharers  of  the  shock 
Which  left  them  exiles  of  the  hollow  rock. 
Where  were  they  ?     O'er  the  sea  for  life  they  plied. 
To  seek  firom  Heaven  the  shelter  men  denied. 
Another  course  had  been  their  choice  — ^but  where  ? 
The  wave  which  bore  them  still  their  foes  would  bear. 
Who,  disappointed  of  their  former  chase. 
In  search  of  Christian  now  renew'd  their  race. 
Eager  with  anger,  their  strong  arms  made  way, 
Like  vultures  baffled  of  their  previous  prey. 
They  gain'd  upon  them,  all  whose  safety  lay 
In  some  bleak  crag  or  deeply-hidden  bay : 
No  fiirther  chance  or  choice  remain'd ;  and  right 
For  the  first  f^urther  rock  which  met  their  sight 
They  steer'd,  to  take  their  latest  view  of  land. 
And  yield  as  victims,  or  die  sword  in  hand ; 
Dismiss'd  the  natives  and  their  shallop,  who 
Would  still  have  battled  for  that  scanty  crew ; 
But  Christian  bade  them  seek  their  shore  agidn. 
Nor  add  a  sacrifice  which  were  in  vain ; 
For  what  were  simple  bow  and  savage  spear 
Against  the  arms  which  must  be  wielded  here  ? 

XL 
They  landed  on  a  wild  but  narrow  scene. 
Where  few  but  Nature's  footsteps  yet  had  been ; 
Prepared  their  arms,  and  with  that  gloomy  eye. 
Stem  and  sustain'd,  of  man's  extremity. 
When  hope  is  gone,  nor  glory's  self  remains 
To  cJieer  resistance  against  death  or  chains,  — 
They  stood,  the  three,  as  the  three  hundred  stood 
Who  dyed  Thermopyls  with  holy  blood. 
But,  ah  1  how  different  I  *t  is  the  cause  makes  all. 
Degrades  or  hallows  courage  in  its  fall. 
O'er  them  no  fome,  eternal  and  intense. 
Biased  through  the  clouds  of  death  and  beckon'd  hence ; 
No  gratefU  country,  smiling  through  her  tears, 
Begun  the  praises  of  a  thousand  years ; 
No  nation's  eyes  vrould  on  their  tomb  be  bent, 
No  heroes  envy  them  their  monument ; 
However  boldly  their  warm  blood  was  spUti 
Their  life  was  shame,  their  epitaph  was  giiilt. 
And  this  they  knew  and  felt,  at  least  the  one. 
The  leader  of  the  band  he  had  undone ; 

s  The  tradition  la  attached  to  the  story  of  Elolsa,  that 
when  her  body  waa  lowered  Into  the  grave  of  Abelard  (who 
had  been  boded  twenty  yeara),  he  opened  hia  arma  to  receive 
her. 
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BYRON'S  WORKS. 


CANTO  If. 


Who,  bom  percbmoe  for  better  things,  had  tet 
His  Ufe  upon  t  cast  which  Ilnger'd  yet : 
But  now  the  die  was  to  be  thrown,  and  all 
The  chances  were  in  &vour  of  his  &U : 
And  such  a  ftU  I    But  still  he  faced  the  shock. 
Obdurate  as  a  portion  of  the  rock 
Whereon  he  stood,  and  fix'd  his  levell'd  gun. 
Dark  as  a  sullen  doud  before  the  sun. 

XIL 
The  boat  drew  nigh,  well  arm*d,  and  firm  the  crew 
To  act  whatever  duty  bade  them  do ; 
Careless  of  danger,  as  the  onward  wind 
Is  of  the  leaves  it  strews,  nor  looks  behind. 
And  yet  perhaps  they  ratber  wishM  to  go 
Against  a  nation's  than  a  native  foe, 
And  felt  that  this  poor  victim  of  self-will, 
Briton  no  more,  had  once  been  Britain's  still. 
They  hail'd  him  to  surrender — no  reply ; 
Their  arms  were  poised,  and  glitter'd  in  the  sky. 
They  haiVd  again — no  answer ;  yet  once  more 
They  olFer'd  quarter  louder  than  before. 
The  echoes  only,  ftom  the  rock's  rebound. 
Took  their  last  fkrewell  of  the  dying  sound. 
Then  flash*d  the  flint,  and  biased  the  volleying  flame. 
And  the  smoke  rose  between  them  and  their  aim, 
While  the  rock  rattled  with  the  bullets'  knell. 
Which  peai'd  in  vain,  and  flatten'd  as  they  fell ; 
Then  flew  the  only  answer  to  be  given 
By  those  who  had  lost  all  hope  in  earth  or  heaven. 
Alter  the  flrst  fierce  peal,  as  they  pull'd  nigher, 
They  heard  the  voice  of  Christian  shout,  '*Now,  fire  I  ** 
And  ere  the  word  upon  the  echo  died. 
Two  fell ;  the  rest  assail'd  the  rock's  rough  side, 
And,  ftirious  at  the  madness  of  their  foes, 
Dlsdain'd  all  fUrther  eflbrts,  save  to  close. 
But  steep  the  crag,  and  all  without  a  path. 
Each  step  opposed  a  bastion  to  their  wrath. 
While,  placed  midst  clefts  the  least  accessible. 
Which  Christian's  eye  was  train'd  to  mark  ftill  well. 
The  three  maintain'd  a  strife  which  must  not  yield. 
In  spots  where  eagles  might  have  chosen  to  build. 
I'heir  every  shot  told ;  while  the  assailant  fell, 
Dash'd  on  the  shingles  like  the  limpet  shell ; 
But  still  enough  survived,  and  mounted  still, 
Scattering  their  numbers  here  and  there,  until 
Surrounded  and  commanded,  though  not  nigh 
Enough  for  seixure,  near  enough  to  die. 
The  desperate  trio  held  aloof  their  fate 
But  by  a  thread,  like  sharks  who  have  goiged  the  bait; 
Tet  to  the  very  last  they  battled  well. 
And  not  a  groan  inform'd  their  foes  who  felL 
Christian  died  last  —  twice  wounded ;  and  once  more 
Mercy  was  ofFer'd  when  they  saw  his  gore ; 
Too  late  for  life,  but  not  too  late  to  die. 
With,  though  a  hostile  hand,  to  close  his  eye. 
A  limb  was  broken,  and  he  droop'd  along 
The  crag,  as  doth  a  falcon  reft  of  young.  * 

The  sound  revived  him,  or  appear'd  to  wake 
Some  passion  which  a  weakly  gesture  spake : 
He  beckon'd  to  the  foremost,  who  drew  nigh. 
But,  as  they  near'd,  he  rear'd  his  weapon  high —  ^ 

*  In  Thibault's  account  of  Frederic  the  Second  of  ProssU, 
there  !•  •  lingular  relation  of  a  young  Frenchman,  who  with 
hU  miitrest  appeared  to  be  of  some  rank.  He  enlisted  and 
deserted  at  Scnweidnlts:  and  after  a  desperate  resistance 
was  retaken,  having  kiUea  an  ofBcer,  who  attempted  to  seiie 
htm  after  he  was  wounded,  br  the  discbarge  or  his  musket 
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His  last  ball  had  been  aJm'd,  but  from  his  breast 
He  tore  the  topmost  button  from  his  vest,  ^ 
Down  the  tube  dash'd  it,  leveU'd,  fired,  and  nniled 
As  his  foe  fell ;  then,  like  a  serpent,  coil'd 
His  wounded,  weary  form,  to  where  the  steep 
Look'd  desperate  as  himself  along  the  deep ; 
Cast  one  glance  back,  and  clench'd  his  band,  and 

shook  I 

His  last  rage  'gainst  the  earth  which  he  forsook ;       | 
Then  plunged :  the  rock  below  received  like  glass 
His  body  crush'd  into  one  gory  mass. 
With  scarce  a  shred  to  tell  of  human  form. 
Or  fragment  for  the  sea-bird  or  the  worm; 
A  fiiir-hair'd  scalp,  besmear'd  with  blood  and  weeds, 
Tet  reek'd,  the  remnant  of  himself  and  deeds ; 
Some  splinters  of  his  weapons  (to  the  last, 
As  long  as  hand  could  hold,  he  held  them  fitst) 
Yet  glitter'd,  but  at  distance — hurl'd  away 
To  rust  beneath  the  dew  and  dashing  spray. 
The  rest  was  nothing — save  a  life  mis-spent, 
And  soul — but  who  shall  answer  where  it  went? 
*Tis  ours  to  bear,  not  judge  the  dead ;  and  tbey 
Who  doom  to  heU,  themselves  are  on  the  way, 
Unless  these  bullies  of  eternal  pains 
Are  paidon'd  their  bad  hearts  for  their  worse  bnini 

xm. 

The  deed  was  over !    All  were  gone  or  ta'en. 

The  fugitive,  the  captive,  or  the  slain. 

Chain'd  on  the  deck,  where  once,  a  gallant  crev, 

They  stood  with  honour,  were  the  wretched  few        | 

Survivors  of  the  skirmish  on  the  isle ; 

But  the  last  rock  left  no  surviving  spoiL 

Cold  lay  they  where  they  fell,  and  weltering,  | 

WhOe  o'er  them  fiapp'd  the  sea-birds'  dewy  wine, 

Now  wheeling  nearer  from  the  neighbouring  surge. 

And  screaming  high  their  harsh  and  hungry  dli^: 

But  calm  and  careless  heaved  the  wave  below. 

Eternal  with  tmsympathetic  flow ; 

Far  o'er  its  face  tiie  dolphins  sported  on. 

And  sprung  the  flying  fish  against  the  sun. 

Till  its  dried  wing  relapsed  fh>m  its  brief  height, 

To  gather  moisture  for  another  flight 

XIV. 
'T  was  mom ;  and  Neuha,  who  by  dawn  of  day 
Swam  smoothly  forth  to  catch  the  rising  ray. 
And  watch  if  aught  approach'd  the  amphiblooi  bir 
Where  lay  her  lover,  saw  a  sail  in  air: 
It  fiapp'd,  it  fill'd,  and  to  the  growing  gale 
Bent  its  broad  areh :  her  breath  began  to  fhil 
With  fiuttering  fear,  her  heart  beat  thick  and  W^ 
While  yet  a  doubt  sprung  where  its  course  might  lie. 
But  no !  it  came  not ;  fiut  and  tkr  away 
The  shadow  lessen'd  as  it  clear'd  the  bay. 
She  gased,  and  flung  the  sea-foam  tmrn  her  eyes 
To  watch  as  for  a  rainbow  in  the  skies. 
On  the  horixon  verged  the  distant  deck, 
IHminish'd,  dwindled  to  a  very  speck — 
Then  vanish'd.     All  was  ocean,  all  was  Joy  I 
Down  plunged  she  through  the  cave  to  nnise  her  boy: 


his  ooart-martial  raised  a  great  interest  amontit  Us  jud^ 
who  wished  to  diicover  his  real  situation  fn  Ufe,  «h'«^^ 
oSbred  to  diicioie,  but  to  the  king  only,  to  whom  he  rp<)u*'*t'  ^    i 

SermiMion  to  write.    Thi<  was  refused,  and  Frrdcnc  »» 
Hod  with  the  in^atest  indignation,  from  baffled  curiinttf  ^    I 
some  other  motire,  when  he  understood  that  hii  requect  &u   i 

tiit#n  Hi>niiv1  i 
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Told  an  she  had  seen,  and  all  she  hoped,  and  all 
That  happ7  lore  could  augur  or  recall ; 
Sivnmg  ftirth  again,  with  Torquil  following  fiee 
ffis  bounding  ncrdd  over  the  broad  sea ; 
Swam  round  the  rock,  to  where  a  shallow  deft 
Hid  the  canoe  that  Neuha  there  had  left 
Drifting  akmg  the  tide,  without  an  oar, 
That  ere  the  ttrmgers  chased    them   from  the 

shore; 
Bat  when  fliese  Tanish'd,  she  pursued  her  prow, 
lLcgain*d,  and  uiged  to  where  they  ftrand  it  now : 
Nor  ever  did  more  lore  and  joy  embark. 
Than  now  were  wafted  in  that  slender  ark. 


XV. 

,  Sj^  their  own  shore  rises  on  the  view, 
No  moce  polluted  with  a  hostile  hue ; 


No  sullen  ship  lay  bristling  o*er  the  foam, 
A  floating  dungeon :  — all  was  hope  and  home  I 
A  thousand  proas  darted  o*er  the  bay, 
With  sounding  shells,  and  heralded  their  way ; 
The  chieft  came  down,  around  the  people  pour'd, 
And  welcomed  Torquil  as  a  son  restored ; 
The  women  throng'd,  embracing  and  embraced 
By  Neuha,  asking  where  they  had  been  chased. 
And  how  escaped  1  The  tale  was  told ;  and  then 
One  acclamation  rent  the  sky  again ; 
And  from  that  hour  a  new  tradition  gave 
Their  sanctuary  the  name  of  **  Neuha's  Cave.** 
A  hundred  fires,  ftr  flickering  from  the  height, 
Blazed  o*er  the  general  revel  of  the  night. 
The  feast  in  honour  of  the  guest,  retum'd 
To  peace  and  pleasure,  perilously  eam'd ; 
A  night  succeeded  by  such  happy  days 
As  only  the  yet  in&nt  world  displays,  i 


matifr^h : 


A  DRAMATIC  POEM.2 


'*  There  are  more  thlnn  in  hearen  and  earth,  Horatio, 
Than  are  dreamt  of  in  your  philoeopby.** 


DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 


MAirraxD. 

Chamois  Hmmta. 

Aaaov  or  St.  Maumcs. 

Makuii. 

HaaiiAX. 

Wrcr  or  THk  Atrs. 

AUMANES. 

NncEsis.  * 

Thi  Dzsrnnxs. 
SruuTs,  &c 


The  MCM  of  the  Drama  it  amongst  the  Higher  Alpe — 
partly  ta  the  Cattle  of  Manfred,  and  partly  in  the 


•  rByroo !  Cba  aorcerer  !  He  can  do  with  me  according 
cn  Id*  wIlL  If  it  la  to  throw  me  headlong  upon  a  desert 
t<lADd ;  If  it  la  to  place  bm  on  tlie  anromit  of  a  dissy  clUT— 

if  the  aame.    I  with  he  liad  a  fHend  or  a  ■errant, 
to  the  oOlee  of  the  slaTe,  who  was  to  knock  every 

cwmiQf  at  dw  chamber^oor  of  PhiUp  of  Ifacedon,  and  re> 

Bind  iifan  ha  was  BMirtaL  ~Da.  PABa.j 

*  fThe  ftaOowingextracCi  flpom  Lord  Byron*!  letters  to  Mr. 
Marray,  are  all  we  have  to  oflhr  respecting  tlie  hlitory  of  the 
cnunwieHioo  of  Manfred : — 

Veslea.  Feb.  1&  1817.  — "  I  forgot  to  mention  to  you,  that  a 
kind  of  Pocn  in  dialogue  (In  blank  rerte)  or  Drama,  from 
•hiefa  *  the  Incantation^  Is  an  extract,  begun  last  summer  in 
SvitxerUDd,  la  flnlahed ;  it  is  in  three  acts,  but  of  a  very  wild, 
izMiaplijvicBl,  and  Inexplicable  kind.  Almost  all  the  persons 
^hot  Cwoor  three  —  are  Splrita  of  the  earth  and  air,  or  the 
waters ;  the  secne  ia  in  the  Alps ;  the  hero  a  kind  of  magician, 
who  b  tormented  tqr  a  species  of  remorse,  the  cause  of  which 
u  ieft  half  oMantalncd.    He  wanders  about  invoking  these 


mattfreH. 


ACT  L 

SCENE  I. 

BiAvraxs  alone.  —  Scene,  a  Gothic  Gallery,  —  Time, 

Midnight, 

Man,  Thz  lamp  must  be  replenish*d,  but  even  then 
It  will  not  bum  so  long  as  I  must  watch : 
My  slumbers  —  if  I  slumber^ are  not  sleep. 
But  a  continuance  of  enduring  thought, 
'Which  then  I  can  resist  not :  in  my  heart 
There  is  a  vigil,  and  these  eyes  but  close 
To  look  within ;  and  yet  I  live,  and  bear 
The  aspect  and  the  form  of  breathing  men. 

Spirits,  whidi  appear  to  him,  and  are  of  no  use ;  he  at  last 
goes  to  the  very  abode  of  the  Evil  Principle,  in  proprid 
fermmd^  to  erocate  a  ghost,  which  appears,  and  gives  him  an 
ambiguous  and  disagreeable  answer ;  and,  in  the  third  Act,  he 
is  found  by  his  attendants  dying  in  a  tower  where  be  had 
studied  his  art  You  may  peroelve,  by  this  outline,  that  I  have 
no  great  opinion  of  this  pleoe  of  Cimtasy ;  but  I  have  at  least 
rendered  it  mUte  impoetible  for  the  stage,  for  which  my  Inter, 
course  withDrury  Lane  has  given  me  the  greatest  contempt 
1  have  not  even  copied  it  off,  and  feel  too  lasy  at  present  to 
attempt  the  whole ;  but  when  I  have,  I  will  send  It  you,  and 
you  may  either  throw  it  into  the  fire  or  not** 

March  3.  —  **  I  sent  you  the  other  day,  in  two  oovers.  the 
first  act  of*  Manfred,'  a  drama  as  mad  as  Nat  Lee's  Bedlam 
tragedy,  which  was  in  twenty-flve  acts  and  some  odd  scenes : 
mine  is  but  in  three  acts." 

March  9 — "In  remltHng  the  third  act  of  the  sort  of 
dramatic  poem  of  which  you  will  bj  this  time  have  received 
the  two  first,  I  have  little  to  observe,  except  that  you  must 
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But  grief  should  be  the  instructor  of  the  wise ; 
Sorrow  is  knowledge :  they  who  know  the  most 
Must  mourn  the  deepest  o'er  the  fiital  truth, 
The  Tree  of  Knowledge  is  not  that  of  Life. 
Philosophy  and  science,  and  the  springs 
Of  wonder,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  world, 
I  have  essay'd,  and  in  my  mind  there  is 
A  power  to  make  these  sulject  to  itself — 
But  they  aTBll  not:  I  have  done  men  good, 
And  I  have  met  with  good  even  among  men— 
But  this  avall*d  not :  I  have  had  my  foes, 
And  none  have  baiBed,  many  fsllen  before  me~- 
But  this  availed  not :  — Good,  or  evil,  life. 
Powers,  passions,  all  I  see  in  other  beings, 

not  publish  it  (if  it  aver  is  pubUibed)  without  glrlng  me 

Iirevioat  notiee.  I  have  reallv  and  truly  no  notion  whether 
t  it  good  or  bad ;  and  as  this  was  not  the  caie  with  the 
prindpal  of  my  former  pobUeationt,  I  am,  therefore,  Inclined 
to  raxikit  T«ry  humbly.  You  will  submit  it  to  Mr.  Giflbrd. 
and  to  whomtoerer  yon  please  besides.  The  thing,  you  will 
see  at  a  gUmpta,  oolud  nerer  be  attempted  or  thought  of  for 
the  stage;  I  much  doubt  if  for  publication  even.  It  is  too 
much  bi  my  old  style :  but  I  composed  it  actually  with  a  horror 
of  the  sUge,  and  witn  a  riew  to  render  the  thought  of  it 
faapractinbhs  knowing  the  seal  of  my  friends  that  i  should 
try  that  for  which  I  nave  an  inrladble  repugnance,  tIs.  a 
representation.  I  certainly  am  a  derll  of  a  mannerist,  and 
must  leave  off;  but  what  could  I  do  ?  'Without  exertion  of 
■ome  kind,  I  should  have  sunk  under  my  imagination  and 
reBlity.** 

Mareh  SS.  — •*  With  regard  tothe  *  Witch  Drama,'  I  repeat, 
that  1  have  not  an  idea  if  It  U  good  or  bad.  If  bad,  it  mutt, 
on  no  account,  be  risked  hi  ouuication ;  if  good,  it  ii  at  your 
•errlce.  I  value  it  at  three  hundred  guineas,  or  less,  if  you 
Ukelt.  Fto^haps,ifpubliihed,thebestwaywillbetoadditto 
your  winter  rolume,  and  not  publish  separately.  The  price 
will  show  you  I  dont  pique  myself  upon  it :  so  speak  out. 
Ton  may  put  it  into  the  fire,  ii  you  uke,  and  Gillbrd  don't 
llke.'*^ 

Aprils.—*  As  for*  Manfred,'  the  two  first  acU  are  the 
best;  the  third  so  so;  but  I  was  blown  with  the  first  and 
second  heato.  You  may  call  it  *  a  Poem,'  for  it  is  no  Drama, 
and  I  do  not  choose  to  nave  it  called  by  so  d-d  a  name  —a 
*  Poem  in  dialogue,*  or—  Pantomime,  if  you  will ;  any  tUng 
but  a  green-room  synonyme ;  and  this  Is  your  motto— 

*  There  are  more  things  in  hearen  and  earth,  Horatio, 
Than  are  dreamt  of  in  your  philosophy.'  ** 

The  Third  Act  was  re.  written  before  publication ;  as  to  the 
particulars  of  which,  the  reader  Is  referred  to  a  subsequent 
note.  To  aToid  overloading  the  margin,  we  may  give  here  the 
most  important  paraaraphs  of  the  two  ablest  critiques  that 
immediatdy  foUowea  the  appearance  of  Manfred :  — 

**  In  ManfM,  we  recognise  at  once  the  gloom  and  potency 
of  that  soul  which  burned  and  blasted  and  fed  upon  itself,  in 
Harold,  and  Conrad,  and  Lara— and  which  comes  again  in 
this  piece,  more  in  sorrow  than  In  anger —more  proud,  per. 
haps,  and  more  awfbl  than  ever— but  with  the  fiercer  traits 
of  its  misanthropy  subdued,  as  it  were,  and  quenched  in  the 
gloom  of  a  deeper  despondency.  Manfred  does  not,  like 
Conrad  and  Lara,  wreak  the  anguish  of  his  bumhig  heart  In 
the  dangers  and  daring  of  desperate  and  predatory  war — nor 
seek  to  drown  bitter  thoughts  in  the  tumult  of  perpetual  con- 
tention ;  nor  yet,  like  Harold,  does  he  sweep  over  the  peopled 
scenes  of  the  earth  with  high  disdain  and  aversion,  and  make 
his  survey  of  the  business,  and  pleasures,  and  studies  of  man 
an  occasion  for  taunts  and  sarcasms,  and  the  food  of  an  un- 
measurable  spleen.  He  Is  fixed  by  the  genius  of  the  poet  in 
the  majeatie  solitudes  of  the  central  Alps— where,  from  his 
youth  up,  he  has  lived  in  proud  but  calm  seclusion  from  the 
ways  of  men,  conversing  only  with  the  magnificent  forms  and 
aspects  of  nature  by  which  he  is  surrounded,  and  with  the 
Spirite  of  the  Elements  over  whom  he  has  acquired  dominion, 
by  the  secret  and  unhallowed  studies  of  sorcery  and  magic. 
He  is  averse,  indeed,  from  mankind,  and  scorns  the  low  and 
fHvolous  nature  to  which  he  belongs ;  but  he  cherishes  no 
animoaity  or  hostility  to  that  feeble  race.  Their  concerns 
exdte  no  Interest — their  pursuits  no  sympathy  —  their  iovs 
no  envy.  It  Is  irksome  and  vexatious  for  him  to  be  crossed  by 
them  ill  his  melancholy  musings,— but  he  treau  them  with 

Sntleness  and  pity;  and,  except  when  stung  to  impatience 
'  too  importunate  an  Intrusion,  is  kind  and  considerate  to 
e  comforts  of  all  around  him.  —  This  piece  is  properly  en- 
titled a  dramatic  poem  —  for  it  is  merdy  poetical,  and  is  not 
at  all  a  drama  or  play  in  the  modem  acceptation  of  the  term. 
It  has  no  ackkm,  no  plot,  and  no  diaractcrs ;  Manft«d  merely 


^ 


Have  been  to  me  as  rain  unto  the  sands. 

Since  that  alUnameless  hour.     I  have  no  dread, 

And  feel  the  curse  to  have  no  natunl  fear. 

Nor  fluttering  throb,  that  beats  with  hopes  or  wishes^ 

Or  lurking  love  of  something  on  the  earth.  — 

Now  to  my  task.  — 

Mysterious  Agency ! 
Ye  spirits  of  the  unbounded  Universe  I  * 
Whom  I  have  sought  in  darkness  and  in  light— 
Ye,  who  do  compass  earth  about,  and  dwell 
In  subtler  essence — ye,  to  whom  the  tops 
Of  mountains  toacoessible  are  haunts,* 
And  earth's  and  ocean's  caves  fiuniliar  things— 
I  call  upon  ye  by  the  written  charm 

muses  and  raflfers  from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  His  dis- 
tresses are  the  same  at  the  opening  of  the  scene  and  at  iti 
closing,  and  the  temper  in  which  they  are  borne  is  the  sanw. 
A  hunter  and  a  priest,  and  some  domestics,  are  Indeed  incro. 
duced,  but  they  have  no  connection  with  the  passions  or 
BufTerings  on  which  the  Interest  depends ;  and  Manfred  ii 
substantially  alone  throughout  the  whole  piece.  He  hotdt 
no  communion  but  with  the  memory  of  tM  Being  be  had 
loved ;  and  the  immortal  Spirits  whom  lie  evokes  to  reprcucb 
with  his  misery,  and  their  inability  to  relieve  it  lliese  un- 
earthly beings  approach  nearer  to  tlie  character  of  persons  of 
the  drama — but  still  they  are  but  choral  aooompaaimects  to 
the  performance ;  and  Manfred  is.  In  reality,  the  only  actor 
and  sufferer  on  the  scene.  To  delineate  his  character  in- 
deed—to render  conceivable  his  feelings — la  plainlv  M» 
whole  scope  and  design  of  the  poem ;  and  the  concepttob  asd 
execution  are,  in  this  respect,  equally  admirable.  It  U  s 
grand  and  terrific  vision  of  a  being  Invested  with  svperhumao 
attributes,  in  order  that  he  may  be  capable  of  mom  than  bo- 
man  sufferings,  and  be  sustained  unoier  them  by  more  chas 
human  force  aind  pride.  To  object  to  the  improbabUitr  of 
the  fiction.  Is  to  mistake  the  end  and  aim  of  the  autbcir. 
Probabilities,  we  apprehend,  did  not  enter  at  all  into  his  coc- 
sideratlon ;  his  object  was,  to  produce  eAct— to  exalt  and 
dilate  the  character  through  whom  he  was  to  Interest  or  app«l 
us  —and  to  raise  our  conception  of  it,  by  all  the  helps  tb^ 
could  be  derived  from  the  maiesty  of  nature,  or  the  dre»i  m 
superstlti<m.  It  Is  enough,  therefore,  if  the  sltnatioo  in  which 
he  has  placed  him  Is  conceivable,  and  if  the  supposition  of  lUt  ( 
reality  enhances  our  emotions  and  kindles  onr  tanaginatioa ; 
—  for  it  Is  Manfred  only  that  we  are  required  to  fear,  to  pirr. 
or  admire.  If  wecanonceooncdveofhimaBarealexiscmrtp, 
and  enter  into  the  doith  and  the  height  of  his  pride  and  hii  \ 
sorrows,  we  may  deal  as  we  please  wnh  ttie  means  tiMtt  harr 
been  used  to  frimlsh  us  with  this  impressiao,  or  to  csudilc  as 
to  attain  to  this  conception.  We  may  regard  them  but  as  , 
types,  or  metaphors,  or  allegories ;  but  hb  is  the  thing  to  be 
expressed,  ana  the  feeling  and  the  intellect  of  wlileh  au  tfae« 
are  but  shadows.**  —  JaFFmsT. 

**  In  this  very  extraordinai^  poem.  Lord  Byron  has  pnrsoH 
the  same  course  as  in  the  third  canto  of  ChUde  Harmd,  azMi 

Eut  out  his  strength  upon  the  same  objects.    Tlie  acdoo  u 
lid  among  the  mountains  of  the  Alps — the  diaracters  are 
all,  more  or  less,  formed  and  swayed  by  the  operatiom  oi  tb<» 
magnificent  sceiiery  around  them,  and  every  page  of  the  poi  to 
teems  with  Imagery  and  passion,  though,  at  the  same  tir><>. 
the  mind  of  the  poet  is  often  overborne,  as  it  were,  bjr  the 
strength  and  novelty  of  its  own  conceptions ;  and  thus  tbc 
composition,  as  a  whole,  is  liable  to  many  and  fistal  obl^rtiioi. 
But  there  is  a  still  more  novel  exhiUUon  of  Lord  Bymr  t 
powers  in  this  remarkable  drama.    He  has  here  burst  into 
the  world  of  spirita ;  and,  in  the  wild  delight  with  wfairh  thr 
elements  of  nature  seem  to  have  Inspired  blm,  he  !»■  rr- 
deavoured  to  embody  and  call,  up  before  him  their  ministertric 
agents,  and  to  emplov  these  wild  personiflcatioos,  as  he  kT- 
merly  employed  the  reelings  and  passions  of  man.    We  are 
not  prepared  to  say,  that,  in  this  daring  attempt,  he  has  rrv- 
pletely  succeeded.    We  are  inclined  to  think,  that  the  pU'^ 
he  has  conceived,  and  the  principal  character  which  he  has 
wished  to  delineate,  would  require  a  fuller  devetopemeot  th^n 
Is  here  given  to  them ;  and,  acoordingly,  a  sense  of  lBiperf«v- 
tion.  Incompleteness,  and  confusion  accompanies  the  n  t.  « 
throughout  the  perusal  of  the  poem,  owing  either  to  sitr  r 
failure  on  the  part  of  the  poet,  or  to  the  Inherent  tKrtXrr',  •>! 
the  subject.    But  though*  on  that  account.  It  is  dlficult  u 
comprehend  distinctly  the  drift  of  the  oompo^on.  It  imqu*^ 
tionably  exhibits  manv  noble  ddineatiooa  of  mowtfain  mv- 
nery,— many  Impressive  and  terrible  pictures  of  paft^no. 
—and  many  wila  and  awfUl  vlsloas  of^ imaginary  borror.* 
— pROPSssoB  Wiuair.3 

>  r*  Eternal  Agency  1 

Ye  spirite  of  the  Immortal  Universe  I**— K&3 
*  [**  Of  inaccessible  mountains  are  the  haunta.**—  MS.1 


I. 


MANFRED. 


Which  giires  me  power  upon  you- 


-  Rise  I  appear! 
[A  paute. 
They  come  not  yet.  —  Now  by  the  voice  of  him 
Who  is  the  flnt  among  you— by  this  sign, 
Which  makes  you  trembie — by  the  claims  of  him 

Who  is  undying, — Rise !  appear ! Appear  I 

[A  pauMe, 
If  it  be  io.  — Spirits  of  earth  and  air, 
Te  shall  not  thus  elude  me :  by  a  power. 
Deeper  than  all  yet  urged,  a  tyrant-spell. 
Which  had  its  birthplace  in  a  star  condemn'd. 
The  burning  wreck  of  a  demoUsh*d  world, 
A  wandering  hell  in  the  eternal  space ; 
By  the  strong  curse  which  is  upon  my  soul, 
The  thought  which  is  within  me  and  around  me, 
1  do  compel  ye  to  my  wiU.  — Appear  I 

\^A  star  is  seen  €U  the  darker  end  of  the  gaUtry  :  it 
ia  statiamary  ;  a$ul  a  voice  it  hiard  tinging* 

First  Snarr. 
Mortal !  to  thy  bidding  bow*d. 
From  my  mansion  in  the  cloud. 
Which  the  breath  of  twilight  builds. 
And  the  summer's  sunset  gilds 
With  the  azure  and  vermilion. 
Which  is  mix*d  for  my  paviUon ;  i 
Though  thy  quest  may  be  forbidden, 
On  a  star-beam  I  have  ridden ; 
To  thine  a4iuration  bow'd. 
Mortal — be  thy  wish  avow'd  I 

Voice  of  the  Sccovd  Spxeit. 
Mont  Blanc  is  the  monarch  of  mountains ; 

They  crowned  him  long  ago 
On  a  throne  of  rocks,  in  a  robe  of  donds. 

With  a  diadem  of  snow. 
Around  his  waist  are  forests  braced, 

The  Avalanche  in  his  hand ; 
But  ere  it  fall,  that  thmideiing  ball 

jtf  list  pausjB  for  my  command. 
The  Glacier's  cold  and  restless  mass 

Moves  onward  day  by  day ; 
Bat  I  am  he  who  bids  it  pass. 

Or  with  its  ice  deUy. « 
I  am  the  spirit  of  the  place. 

Could  make  the  mountain  bow 
And  quiver  to  his  cavem'd  base — 

And  what  with  me  wouldst  TAov  9 

Voice  of  the  Tuiao  Sriair. 
In  the  blue  depth  of  the  waters. 

Where  the  wave  hath  no  strife. 
Where  the  wind  is  a  stranger, 

And  the  sea-snake  hath  life. 
Where  the  Mermaid  is  decking 

Her  green  hair  with  shells ; 
Like  the  storm  on  the  sur&ce 

Came  the  sound  of  thy  spells ; 
O'er  my  calm  Hall  of  Coral 

The  deep  echo  roird— 
To  the  Spirit  of  Ocean 

Thy  wishes  unfold  I 

Fourth  Spirit. 
Where  the  slumbering  earthquake 

Ldes  pUlow'd  on  fire. 
And  the  lakes  of  bitumen 

Biae  boiUngly  higher ; 

»  C"  Which  is  fit  fbrmy  paTilion.*'-.  MS.] 
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Where  the  roots  of  the  Andes 

Strike  deep  in  the  earth, 
As  their  summits  to  heaven 

Shoot  soaringly  forth ; 
I  have  quitted  my  birthplace, 

Thy  bidding  to  bide — 
Thy  spell  hath  subdued  me, 

Thy  win  be  my  guide ! 

Fifth  Spirit. 
I  am  the  Rider  of  the  wind. 

The  Stirrer  of  the  storm ; 
The  hurricane  I  left  behind 

Is  yet  with  lightning  warm ; 
To  speed  to  thee,  o*er  shore  and  sea 

I  swept  upon  the  blast : 
The  fleet  I  met  sail'd  well,  and  yet 

'TwiU  sink  ere  night  be  past 

Sixth  Spirit. 
My  dwelling  is  the  shadow  of  the  night, 
Why  doth  thy  magic  torture  me  with  light  ? 

SxvsKTH  Spirit. 
The  star  which  rules  thy  destiny 
Was  ruled,  ere  earth  began,  by  me : 
It  was  a  world  as  fresh  and  fair 
As  e*er  revolved  round  sun  in  air ; 
Its  course  was  free  and  regular. 
Space  bosom'd  not  a  lovelier  star. 
The  hour  arrived — and  it  became 
A  wandering  mass  of  shapeless  flame, 
A  pathless  comet,  and  a  curse. 
The  menace  of  the  universe ; 
Still  rolling  on  with  innate  force. 
Without  a  sphere,  without  a  course, 
A  bright  defoimity  on  high. 
The  monster  of  the  upper  sky  I 
And  thou  1  beneath  its  influence  bom — 
Thou  worm  r  whom  I  obey  and  scorn— 
Forced  by  a  power  (which  is  not  thine, 
And  lent  thee  but  to  make  thee  mine) 
For  this  brief  moment  to  descend. 
Where  these  weak  spirits  round  thee  bend 
And  parley  with  a  thing  like  thee— 
What  wouldst  tbou.  Child  of  Clay  I  with  me  ? 

The  Sevrn  Spirits. 
Earth,  ocean,  air,  night,  mountains,  winds,  thy  star. 

Are  at  thy  beck  and  bidding,  Child  of  Clay ! 
Before  thee  at  thy  quest  their  spirits  are — 

What  wouldst  thou  with  us,  son  of  mortals — say  ? 

Man.  Forgetftilness*— 

Firet  Spirit,        Of  what — of  whom — and  why  ? 

Man,  Of  that  which  is  within  me ;  read  it  there 

Te  know  it,  and  I  cannot  utter  it 

Spirit.  We  can  but  give  thee  that  which  we  pos- 
sess: 
Ask  of  us  sul^ects,  sovereignty,  the  power 
0*er  earth,  the  whole,  or  portion,  or  a  sign 
Which  shall  control  the  elements,  whereof 
We  are  the  dominators,  each  and  all. 
These  shall  be  thhie. 

Man.  Oblivion,  self-oblivion  — 

Can  ye  not  wring  from  out  the  hidden  realms 
Te  offer  so  profiisely  what  I  ask  7 

*  C*  Or  nukes  iu  ic«  delay.** — MS.] 
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ACTIi 


Spirit.  It  Is  not  in  our  essence,  in  our  skill; 
But — thou  niA7*8t  die. 

Man.  Will  death  hestow  it  on  me  ? 

Spirit,  We  are  inunortal,  and  do  not  forget; 
We  are  eternal ;  and  to  us  the  past 
Is,  as  the  ftituie,  present     Art  thou  answer'd  ? 

Man,  Te  mock  me  — but  the  power  which  brought 
ye  here 
^■T**   made  you  mine.     Slayes,  scoff  not  at  my 

Willi 
The  mind,  the  spirit,  the  Promethean  spark. 
The  lightning  of  my  being,  is  as  bright. 
Pervading,  and  far-darting  as  your  own. 
And  shall  not  yield  to  yours,  though  coop*d  in  clay  1 
Answer,  or  I  wOl  teach  you  what  I  am. 

Spirit.  We  answer  as  we  answer'd ;  our  reply 
Is  even  in  thine  own  words. 

Man.  Why  say  ye  so  ? 

I^rit,  If,  as  thou  say*st,  thine  essence  be  as  ours. 
We  have  replied  in  telling  thee,  the  thing 
Mortals  call  death  hath  nought  to  do  with  us. 

Man.  I  then  have  call'd  ye  from  your  realms  in 
vain; 
Te  cannot,  or  ye  will  not,  aid  me. 

Spirit,  Say ; 

What  we  possess  we  offer ;  it  is  thine : 
Bethink  ere  thou  dismiss  us,  ask  again  — 
Kingdom,  and  sway,  and  strength,  and  length  of 
days 

Man,  Accursed  I  what  have  I  to  do  with  days  ? 
They  are  too  long  already. — Hence — begone ! 

Spirit,  Yet  pause :  being  here,  our  will  would  do 
thee  service ; 
Bethink  thee,  is  there  then  no  other  gift 
VHiich  we  can  make  not  worthless  in  thine  eyes  ? 

Man,  No,  none:  yet  stay  — one  moment,  ere  we 
part— 
I  would  behold  ye  fiux  to  face.     I  hear 
Tour  voices,  sweet  and  melancholy  sounds. 
As  music  on  the  waters ;  and  I  see 
The  steady  aspect  of  a  clear  large  star ; 
But  nothing  more.     Approach  me  as  ye  are. 
Or  one,  or  all,  in  your  accustom*d  forms. 

Spirit,  We  have  no  forms  beyond  the  elements 
Of  which  we  are  the  mind  and  principle : 
But  choose  a  form  — in  that  we  will  appear. 

Man.  I  have  no  choice;   there  is  no  form  on 
earth 
Hideous  or  beautiftil  to  me.     Let  him, 
Who  is  most  powerful  of  ye,  take  such  aspect 
As  unto  him  may  seem  most  fitting — Come  1 

Seventh  Spirit.  (Appearing  in  the  ehape  of  a  beau- 
tiful  female  Jiffure. )    Behold  t 

Man,  Oh  God  I  if  it  be  thus,  and  thou 
Art  not  a  madness  and  a  mockery, 
I  yet  might  be  most  happy.     I  will  clasp  thee. 
And  we  again  will  be  —         [I%e/iffure  vanishes. 

My  heart  is  crush'd  I 
.  [VjkKnKn  falls  senseless, 

>  [Thete  Tcrtei  were  written  in  Swltierland,  in  18)6,  and 
transmitted  to  England  for  publication,  with  the  third  canto 
of  Chitde  Harold.  **  Ai  they  were  written/'  ulj*  Mr.  Moore, 
**  Inimediatclj  after  the  last  (ruitlets  attempt  at  reconciliation, 
it  it  needless  to  say  who  was  in  the  poet's  thoughts  while  he 
penned  lome  of  the  opening  itanias.'Q 

*  [**  And  the  toUp  on  the  morass."— Hearing,  in  February, 

ISia,  of  a  menaced  Tersion  of  Manfhid  by  some  Italian,  Lord 

Bvron  wrote  to  his  friend  Mr.  Hoppner  — '*  If  you  have  any 

^  ^communicating  with  the  man,  would  you  permit  me 


(A  Voice  is  heard  in  tht  Jmeamtatim  wkiekfilbms.y 

When  the  moon  is  on  the  wave, 
And  the  glow-worm  in  the  grass, 

And  the  meteor  on  the  grave. 
And  the  wisp  on  the  morass ;  * 

When  the  fklllng  stars  are  shooting. 

And  the  answer'd  owls  are  hooting^ 

And  the  silent  leaves  are  stiU 

In  the  shadow  of  the  hill. 

Shall  my  soul  be  upon  thine, 

'^th  a  power  and  with  a  tUgSL 

Though  thy  slumber  may  be  deep^ 

Tet  thy  spirit  shall  not  sleep ; 

There  are  shades  which  will  not  vanish. 

There  are  thoughts  thou  canst  not  banfah ; 

By  a  power  to  thee  unknown. 

Thou  canst  never  be  alone ; 

Thou  art  wrapt  as  with  a  shroud. 

Thou  art  gathered  in  a  cloud ; 

And  for  ever  shalt  thou  dwell 

In  the  spirit  of  this  spelL 

Though  thou  seest  me  not  pass  by. 

Thou  Shalt  feel  me  with  thine  eye 

As  a  thing  that,  though  unseen. 

Must  be  near  thee,  and  hath  been ; 

And  when  in  that  secret  dread 

Thou  hast  tum*d  around  thy  head^ 

Thou  Shalt  marvel  I  am  not 

As  thy  shadow  on  the  spot. 

And  tile  power  which  thou  dost  fed 

Shall  be  what  thou  must  conoeaL 

And  a  magic  voice  and  verse 
Hath  baptized  thee  with  a  curse; 
And  a  spirit  of  the  air 
Hath  begirt  thee  with  a  snare ; 
In  the  wind  there  is  a  voice 
Shall  forbid  thee  to  r^oice ; 
And  to  thee  shall  Night  deny 
All  the  quiet  of  her  sky ; 
And  the  day  shall  have  a  sun. 
Which  shall  make  thee  wish  it  done. 

From  thy  fidse  tears  I  did  distil 

An  essence  which  hath  strength  to  kin ; 

Fh>m  thy  own  heart  I  then  did  wring 

The  black  blood  in  its  blackest  spring ; 

From  thy  own  smile  I  snatched  the  snake. 

For  there  it  coU*d  as  in  a  brake ; 

From  thy  own  lip  I  drew  the  charm 

Which  gave  all  these  their  chiefest  harm ; 

In  proving  every  poison  known, 

I  found  the  strongest  was  thine  own. 

By  thy  cold  breast  and  serpent  smile. 
By  thy  unfathom'd  gulft  of  guile. 
By  that  most  seeming  virtuous  eye. 
By  thy  shut  soul's  hypocrisy ; 

to  conrey  to  him  the  offer  of  any  price  be  may  obtain,  re 
think  to  obtain,  for  his  project,  provided  he  will  throw  his 
translation  into  the  fire,  and  promise  not  to  undertake  <aj 
other  of  that,  or  any  other  of  my  things  ?  I  will  send  hira  hu 
money  immediately,  on  this  conditina**  A  negoClBtma  «s 
accordingly  set  on  foot,  and  the  translator,  on  recelvlnf  t«>> 
hundred  francs,  dcllTered  up  his  manuscript,  and  en^^.^,.  -vl 
never  to  translate  any  other  of  the  poet's  work*.  Oi  La 
qualifications  for  the  task  some  notion  ma^  be  foniM«d  fVia 
tne  fact,  that  he  had  turned  the  word  **  wup,**  la  Una  liuc, 
into  **  a  bundle  of  straw. "] 
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Br  tlw  perfeetton  of  thine  wet 

Whkh  ptn*d  for  human  thine  own  heart ; 

Bf  thf  delight  in  others'  pain, 

ADd  I7  thy  brotherhood  of  Csdn, 

I  call  upon  thee  1  and  compel  > 

Thyielf  to  be  thy  proper  Hell  1 

And  00  thy  head  I  pour  the  Tial 

Wlkich  doth  devote  thee  to  this  trial ; 

Nor  to  dumber,  nor  to  die. 

Shall  be  hi  thy  destiny; 

Though  thy  death  shall  still  seem  near 

To  thy  widi,  but  as  a  fear ; 

Lo !  the  spell  now  works  around  thee. 

And  the  dankleas  chain  hath  bound  thee ; 

0*er  thy  hesit  and  brain  together 

Hath  the  word  been  pass*d— now  wither ! 


SCKNB  IL 

TV  Monaimn  of  ike  JungflwL — Time,  Morning.'^ 
Maxtmed  ahnu  upon  the  Giffi. 

MofL  The  spirits  I  have  raised  abandon  me  — 
The  spells  which  I  have  studied  baffle  me  — 
The  icmedy  I  rKk*d  of  tortured  me ; 
I  lean  no  mote  on  superhuman  aid. 
It  hadi  no  power  upon  the  past,  and  for 
TbefiitnR,  tin  the  put  be  gulf*d  in  darfcnesi, 
Itk  natof  my  search. — My  mother  Earth  I 
And  thoa  fresh  breaking  Day,  and  you,  ye  Mountains, 
^7  oe  ye  beantiftil  ?  I  cannot  love  ye. 
Aod  thou,  the  bright  eye  of  the  universe. 
That  openest  over  all,  and  unto  all 
An  a  delist — thou  ahin*st  not  on  my  heart 

'  And  70U,  ye  crags,  upon  whose  extreme  edge 
I  stand,  and  on  the  torrent's  brink  beneath 

,  BehoU  the  taU  phies  dwindled  as  to  shrubs 
In  dizzinesi  of  distance ;  when  a  leap, 
A  itir,  s  motion,  even  a  breath,  would  bring 
H7  breast  upon  its  rocky  bo8om*s  bed 
To  Rst  for  ever — wbcreforc  do  I  pause  ? 
I  ftel  the  fanpnlse — yet  I  do  not  plunge ; 
I  see  the  peril — yet  do  not  recede ; 
Aod  my  brain  reels —and  yet  my  foot  is  firm : 
There  is  a  power  upon  me  which  withholds, 
Aod  makes  it  my  fatality  to  live ; 
If  U  be  life  to  wear  within  myself 
This  banenness  of  spirit,  and  to  be 
^7  own  aoal*s  sepulchre,  fbr  I  have  ceased 
To  justuy  my  deeds  unto  myself — 

'        r*Idoa4|aretheetothif  ipen.**-.MS.] 

'  [Th«  gemu  of  this,  and  of  levenl  other  pauages  in  Man- 
^majbe  found  to  the  Journal  of  his  Strlsa  tour,  which 
iMi  Byroo  tiansmitted  to  his  sister:  e.  g.  "  Sept  19.^ 
AfnTtd  at  a  lake  In  the  verr  bosom  of  the  mountains ;  left 
^  iiudntpeds,  and  ascended  further ;  came  to  some  snow 
■n  patches^  upon  wliich  my  forehead's  perspiration  fell  like 
n^  nuking  the  same  dents  as  in  a  slere ;  the  chili  of  the 
*n<i  sad  the  snow  turned  me  giddy,  but  I  scrambled  on  and 
npwsrds.  Uobbouse  went  to  the  highest  pinnacle.  The 
vhole  of  the  mountains  superbi  A  stiepherd  on  a  steep  and 
^  Ugh  cUiT  playing  upon  ills  pipe  ;  rerf  different  flrom 
Arcadia.  The  music  of  the  cows*  beUa  (for  tbeir  wealth,  like 
i°*P«cdarchs*,  is  cattle)  in  the  pastures, which  reach  to  a 
ygpf  tv  above  any  mountains  in  Britain,  and  the  shepherds 
*^<">>iog  to  OS  from  crag  to  crag,  and  playing  on  their  reeds 
^^o^  the  stMps  appeared  almost  inaecesslbte,  with  the  sur- 
'I'udiDg  ictnery,  realised  all  that  I  have  ever  heard  or  hna- 
^<'*(i  of  a  pastoral  existence— much  more  so  ttian  Greece  or 
A«4  Hbior ;  for  there  we  are  a  little  loo  much  of  the  sabre 
AIM  musket  order,  and  if  there  Is  a  crook  in  one  hand,  you  are 


The  last  inilimity  of  eviL     Ay, 

Thou  winged  and  cIoud*cleaving  minister, 

[An  eag^  pauee* 
Whose  happy  flight  is  highest  into  heaven. 
Well  may'st  thou  swoop  so  near  me — I  should  be 
Thy  prey,  and  gorge  thine  eaglets ;  thou  art  gone 
Where  the  eye  cannot  follow  thee ;  but  thine 
Yet  pierces  do?niward,  onward,  or  above. 
With  a  pervadhig  vision.  — Beautiful  1 
How  beautifiil  is  all  this  visible  world ! 
How  glorious  in  its  action  and  itself ! 
But  we,  who  name  ourselves  its  sovereigns,  we, 
Half  dust,  half  deity,  alike  unilt 
To  sink  or  soar,  with  our  miz'd  essence  make 
A  conflict  of  its  elements,  and  breathe 
The  breath  of  degradation  and  of  pride. 
Contending  with  low  wants  and  lofty  will. 
Till  our  mortality  predominates. 
And  men  are — what  they  name  not  to  themselves, 
And  trust  not  to  each  other.     Hark  1  the  note, 

[  The  ShephertTe  pipe  in  the  duUxnee  U  heard. 
The  na£ual  music  of  the  mountain  reed  — 
For  here  the  patriarchal  days  are  not 
A  pastoral  foble  -^pipes  in  the  liberal  air, 
Mlx*d  with  the  sweet  bells  of  the  sauntering  herd ;  * 
My  soul  would  drink  those  echoes.— Oh,  that  I  were 
The  viewless  spirit  of  a  lovely  sound, 
A  living  voice,  a  breathing  haimony, 
A  bodUeas  ei^oyment— bom  and  dying 
With  the  Uest  tone  wliich  made  me  t 

Enter  fnm  Mow  a  Chamois  HuKna. 

CActmotf  Hunter,  Even  so 

This  way  the  chamois  leapt :  her  nimble  feet 
Have  baffled  me ;  my  gains  to-day  will  scarce 
Bepay  my  break-neck  travail.  — What  is  here  ? 
Who  seems  not  of  my  trade,  and  yet  hath  reach'd 
A  height  which  none  even  of  our  mountaineers, 
Save  our  best  hunters,  may  attain  :  his  garb 
Is  goodly,  his  mien  manly,  and  his  air 
Proud  as  a  flpeebom  peasant's,  at  this  distance^ 
I  will  approach  him  nearer. 

Afan.  (noC  perceiving  the  other).     To  be  thus— 
Grey-hair*d  with  anguish  ',  like  these  blasted  pines. 
Wrecks  of  a  single  winter,  barkless,  branchless, « 
A  blighted  trunk  upon  a  cursed  root. 
Which  but  supplies  a  feeling  to  decay  — 
And  to  be  thus,  eternally  but  thus, 
Having  been  ottierwise  I    Now  furrowed  o*er 
With  wrinkles,  plough'd  by  moments,  not  by  yean 
And  hours — all  tortured  into  ages — hours 

sure  to  see  a  gun  in  the  other:  but  this  was  pnre  and  un- 
mixed — solitary,  savage,  and  patriarchaL    As  we  went,  they 
played  the  *  Hans  des  Vaches^  and  other  airs,  by  war  of  fare* 
well.    I  hare  lately  rcpeopled  my  mind  with  nature.^'J 
>  r  See  the  opening  lines  to  the  **  IMsoner  of  Chillon,"  tmti, 

61W.  Speaking  of  Marie  Antoinette.  **  I  was  struck,"  says 
adame  Campan, "  with  the  astonishing  change  misfortune 
bad  wrought  upon  her  features :  her  whole  head  of  hair  had 
turned  almost  white,  during  her  transit  from  Varennes  to 
Paris."  The  same  thing  occurred  to  the  unfortunate  Queen 
Mary.  **  With  calm  but  undaunted  fortitude,"  says  her  hit- 
torian,  *'  she  laid  her  neck  upon  the  block ;  and  while  one 
executioner  held  her  hands,  the  other,  at  the  second  stroke, 
cut  off  her  head,  which,  falling  out  of  its  attire,  discovered 
her  hair,  already  grown  quite  grey  with  cares  and  sorrows." 
The  hair  of  Mary's  grandson,  Chscles  I.,  turned  quite  grey,  in 
like  manner,  during  bis  stay  at  Carisbrooke.3 

«  [**  Passed  whole  woods  of  withered  phies,  all  withered, 
—  trunlLS  stripped  and  barkless,  branches  lifeless,  done  by  a 
$in§Je  winter :  their  appearance  reminded  me  of  me  and  my 
fasuly.*'  ^Swiet  Jonmal.2 
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Afft  n. 


Which  I  ouiliTe  1 — Te  toppling  cngs  of  ice  I 

Ye  avalanches,  whom  a  breath  draws  down 

In  mountainous  overwhelming,  come  and  crush  me  1 

I  hear  ye  momently  above,  beneath. 

Crash  with  a  frequent  conflict  ^ ;  but  ye  pass. 

And  only  fUl  on  things  that  still  would  live ; 

On  the  young  flourishing  forest,  or  the  hut 

And  hamlet  of  the  harmless  villager. 

CHmm,  The  mists  begin  to  rise  from  up  the  valley; 
1*11  warn  him  to  descend,  or  he  may  chance 
To  lose  at  once  his  way  and  life  together. 

Man,  The  mists  boll  up  around  the  glaciers ;  clouds 
Risie  curling  fiist  beneath  me,  white  and  sulphury. 
Like  foam  from  the  roused  ocean  of  deep  Hell,  ^ 
Whose  every  wave  breaks  on  a  living  shore, 
Heap'd  with  the  damn'd  like  pebbles. — I  am  giddy. ' 
C.  Hun,  I  must  approach  him  cautiously;  if  near, 
A  sudden  step  will  startle  him,  and  he 
Seems  tottering  already. 

Man,  Mountains  have  lUlen, 

Leaving  a  gap  in  the  clouds,  and  with  the  shock 
Bocking  their  Alpine  brethren ;  filling  up 
The  ripe  green  valleys  with  destruction's  splinters ; 
Damming  the  rivers  with  a  sudden  dash, 
Which  crush*d  the  waters  into  mist,  and  made 
Their  fountains  find  another  channel  —  thus. 
Thus,  in  its  old  age,  did  Mount  Bosenbeig  — 
Why  stood  I  not  beneath  it  ? 

C.  Hun,  Friend !  have  a  care. 

Your  next  step  may  be  fiital !  —  for  the  love 
Of  him  who  made  you,  stand  not  on  that  brink  ! 
Man,  (not  hearing  him).       Such  would  have  been 

for  me  a  fitting  tomb ; 
My  bones  had  then  been  quiet  in  their  depth ; 
They  had  not  then  been  strewn  upon  the  rocks 
For  the  wind's  pastime — as  thus  —  thus  they  shall 

be— 
In  this  one  plunge.  — Farewell,  ye  opening  heavens  ! 
Look  not  upon  me  thus  reproachfully  — 
You  were  not  meant  for  me — Earth !  take  these  atoms ! 
[Ai  Manfked  t«  in  act  to  spring  frotn  the 

difft   the   Chamois    HnirrEa    ttizet    and 

retains  him  with  a  sudden  grasp. 

C,  Hun,  Hold,  marimsn  ! — though  aweary  of  thy 

lifie. 
Stain  not  our  pure  vales  with  thy  guilty  blood — 

Away  with  me 1  will  not  qiilt  my  hold. 

Man,  I  am  most  sick  at  heart — nay,  grasp  me 

not  — 
I  am  all  feebleness  —  the  mountains  whirl      [thou  ? 

Spinning  around  me 1  grow  blind "What  art 

C.  Hun,    111  answer  that  anon.  — Away  with 

me 

The  clouds  grow  thicker  —  there  —  now  lean  on 

me  — 
Place  your  foot  here  —  here,  take  this  staff,  and  cling 
A  moment  to  that  shrub  —  now  give  me  your  hand. 
And  hold  tut  by  my  girdle  —  softly  —  well  — 
The  Chalet  will  be  gained  within  an  hour — 


1  ["  Aioended  the  Wengen  mountain  ;  left  the  hones,  took 
off  my  coat,  and  vent  to  the  summit  On  one  side,  our  riew 
comprised  the  Junfffrau,  with  all  her  glaciers  ;  then  the  Dent 
d* Argent,  shining  Tike  truth ;  then  the  Little  Giant,  and  the 
Great  Giant;  and  last,  not  least,  the  Wetterhom.  The 
height  of  the  Jungfrau  is  thirteen  thousand  feet  abore  the 
sea,  and  eleven  thousand  above  the  valley.  Heard  the  ava- 
lanches (ailing  every  five  minutes  nearly.**  —  Swiss  JoumaL'} 

«  [<*  Like  foam  from  the  roused  ocean  of  old  HeU."—  MS.] 


Come  on,  we  *11  quickly  find  a  surer  footing. 
And  something  like  a  pathway,  which  the  torrent 
Hath  wash'd  since  winter. — Come,  t  is  bravely 
You  should  have  been  a  hunter.  — FoUow  me. 

[As  they  defend  the  rodts  wUh  dsffiemtjfi 
the  scene  doeet. 


ACT  IL 

SCENE  I. 
A  Cottage  amongst  the  Bernese  Alpie, 
Manfred  and  the  Chamois  Huktkr. 

C  Hun,  No,  no — yet  pause — thou  most  not  yet  ' 
go  forth : 
Thy  mind  and  body  are  alike  unfit 
To  trust  each  other,  fbr  some  hours,  at  least ;  ' 

When  thou  art  better,  I  will  be  thy  guide  —  ' 

But  whither  ? 

Man,  It  imports  not :  I  do  know 

My  route  full  well,  and  need  no  frirther  guidance. 

C.  Hun,  Thy  garb  and  gait  beq>eak  thee  of  high 
lineage  — 
One  of  the  many  chiefi,  whose  castled  crags 
Look  o*er  the  lower  valleys — which  of  these 
May  call  thee  lord  ?     I  only  know  their  portals  ; 
My  way  of  life  leads  me  but  rarely  down 
To  bask  by  the  huge  hearths  of  those  old  halls. 
Carousing  with  the  vassals ;  but  the  paths. 
Which  step  from  out  our  mountains  to  their  doors, 
I  know  tt6m.  childhood  —  which  of  these  is  thine  ? 

Man,  No  matter. 

C.  Hun.  WeU,  sir,  pardon  me  the  qnestion, 

And  be  of  better  cheer.     Come,  taste  my  wine ; 
'T  is  of  an  ancient  vintage :  many  a  day 
'T  has  thaw'd  my  veins  among  our  glaciers,  now 
Let  it  do  thus  for  thine  —  Come  pledge  me  fidrly. 

Man.  Away,  away  I  there's  blood  upon  the  brim : 
Will  it  then  never  —  never  sink  in  the  earth  ? 

C.  Hun.  What  dost  thou  mean  ?  thy  senses  wan- 
der from  thee. 

Man.  I  say  'tis  blood — my  blood  1  the  pure  warm 
stream 
Which  ran  in  the  veins  of  my  fathers,  and  in  ours 
When  we  were  in  our  youth,  and  had  one  heart. 
And  loved  each  other  as  we  should  not  love. 
And  this  was  shed  :  but  still  it  rises  up. 
Colouring  the  clouds,  that  shut  me  out  fhm  heaven. 
Where  thou  art  not  —  and  I  shall  never  be. 

C.  Hun.   Man  of  strange  words,  and  some  half> 
maddening  sin. 
Which  makes  thee  people  vacancy,  whateVr 
Thy  dread  and  sufferance  be,  there  *s  comfort  yet — 
The  aid  of  holy  men,  and  heavenly  patience 

Man,  Patience  and  patience  1  Hence  —  that  word 
vras  made 
For  brutes  of  burthen,  not  fbr  birds  of  prey ; 

>  ["  The  clouds  rose  from  the  opposite  ralley,  curling  n» 
perpendicular  precipices,  like  the  foam  of  the  ocrm  ei  J^ 
dunng  a  spring  tide  —  it  was  white  and  sulphxiry,  and  im- 
measurably deep  in  appearancfc  Ihe  side  we  aatyndiH  mru 
not  of  so  precipitous  a  nature ;  but,  on  arriving  at  the  »uxnisit, 
we  looked  down  upon  the  other  side  upon  a  boiiii^  eea  o( 
cloud,  dashing  against  the  cram  on  which  we  stood  — these 
crags  on  one  side  quite  penHmulcuIar.  In  paasiqg  the  mif* 
of  snow,  I  made  a  snowball  and  pelted  Hohhoos*  with  tt.**  — 
Swiss  Journal} 
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Pmch  It  to  mortals  of  a  dust  like  thine,  — 
I  im  oot  of  thine  order. 

CI  Am.  Thanks  to  heaven  I 

I  woold  oot  be  of  thine  for  the  free  fame 
,j  Of  William  TeU;tmt  whatsoever  thine  ill, 
I  It  most  be  borne,  and  these  wild  starts  are  useless. 
Mom.  Do  I  not  bear  it  ?  —  Look  on  me  —  I  live. 
C  Hmm,  This  is  convulsion,  and  no  healthftd  life. 
Ma».  I  tell  ihee,  man  \  I  have  lived  many  years, 
Waj  long  years,  but  they  are  nothing  now 
To  thoK  which  I  must  number :  ages  —  ages-^ 
Space  and  eternity — and  consdonsness. 
With  the  Bene  thirst  of  death — and  still  unslaked  I 
C  Hum.  Why,  on  thy  brow  the  seal  of  middle  age 
Hath  scarce  been  set ;  I  am  thine  elder  fiur. 

Afim.  Tfaink*st  thou  existence  doth  depend  on  time? 
It  doth ;  bat  actions  are  our  epochs :  mine 
Hare  made  my  days  and  nights  imperishable, 
Endless,  and  all  alike,  as  sands  on  Uie  shore, 
Innomenble  atoms  ;  and  one  desert, 
I  Barren  and  cold,  on  which  the  wild  waves  break. 
Bat  nothing  rests,  nave  carcasses  and  wrecks. 
Socks,  and  the  aalt-surf  weeds  of  bitterness. 
CHmm,  Alas!  he's  mad — but  yet  I  must  not 

leave  him. 
Mn.  I  would  X  were — for  then  the  things  I  see 
Would  be  but  a  dlstemper'd  dream. 

C.  Bmh.  What  is  it 

That  thoa  dost  see,  or  think  thou  look'st  upon  ? 

Man,  Myself^  and  thee — a  peasant  of  the  Alps  — 
Tby  hmnble  virtues,  hospitable  home. 
And  spirit  patient,  pious,  proud,  and  free ; 
Thy  self-respect,  grafted  on  innocent  thouglhts ; 
Thj  days  of  health,  and  nights  of  sleep ;  thy  toils. 
By  danger  dignified,  yet  guiltless ;  hopes 
Of  cheerfol  old  >ge  and  a  quiet  grave, 
^^  cn»  and  garland  over  its  green  tur^ 
And  thy  grandchildren's  love  for  epitaph ; 
Thisdol  8ee_and  then  I  look  within  — 
It  natters  not — my  soul  was  soorch'd  already  I 
CHuM,    And  would*st  thou  then  eachaxige  thy 

lot  for  mine  ? 
MtoL  No,  friend  I  I  would  not  wrong  thee,  nor 
eichange 
Hy  lot  with  living  being:  I  can  bear  — 
Boverer  wrefediadlT,  t  is  still  to  bear  — 
to  life  what  others  could  not  brook  to  dream, 
fiat  periah  in  their  alnmber. 

CBuM,  And  with  this -~ 

This  cautious  foeling  for  another's  pain. 
Canst  thou  be  hlack  with  evU  ?  —  say  not  sa 
Can  one  of  gentle  thoughts  have  wreak'd  revenge 
Upon  his  coemics  ? 


'.  t^hU  secns  is  one  of  the  moat  poetical  and  moat  sweetly 
*^^On  in  the  poem.  There  la  a  itiU  and  deildoaa  witchery 
Bthe  trangailjity  and  ■ecludon  of  the  place,  and  the  celestial 
^>wty  of  the  bemg  who  reveals  herself  in  the  midst  of  these 
niJUe  CDchantmenta.  ~  JarraBT.] 

'  This  iris  is  formod  by  the  rays  of  the  sun  over  the  lower 
pwtof  the  Alpine  torrents :  ft  is  exactly  like  a  rainbow  come 
^"^n  to  paj  a  Tisit.  and  so  close  tliat  you  may  walk  into  it : 
Uui  eftct  lasts  till  noon. — [**  Before  ascending  the  mountain, 
*nu  to  tlw  torrent ;  the  sun  upon  it,  forming  a  rainbow 
^  the  lower  part  of  ail  colours,  out  prlndpaUy  purple  and 
p>U ;  tlie  bow  morlDg  as  you  more :  I  never  saw  any  thing 
bke  this ;  It  Is  only  in  the  sunshine.**—  Swiu  JattmoLi 

'  [*  Arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  Jungfhiu ;  glaciers ;  torrents : 
one  of  these  torrents  nine  hundred  feet  in  height  of  visible 
deKcnt;  heard  an  avalanche  fall,  like  thunder;  gladers 
coonnous;  storm  came  on — thunder,  lightning,  hail;  all  in 
pcrfcctiott,  and  beautlftal.  The  torrent  is  in  shape  curving 
om  the  rodu  like  the  tail  of  a  white  horse  streaming  in  the 


Man.  Oh  I  no,  no,  no  1 

My  b\jurles  came  down  on  those  who  loved  me 

On  those  whom  I  best  loved :  I  never  quell'd 
An  enemy,  save  in  my  just  defence  — 
But  my  embrace  was  fotal. 

C  Sun,  Heaven  give  thee  rest  1 

And  penitence  restore  thee  to  thyself ; 
My  prayers  shall  be  for  thee. 

Man.  I  need  them  not, 

But  can  endure  thy  pity.     I  depart  — 
'Tis  time — Ihrewell! — Here's  gold,  and  thanks  fbr 

thee  — 
No  words — it  is  thy  due.  — Follow  me  not  — 

I  know  my  path  —  the  mountain  peril 's  past : 

And  once  again,  I  charge  thee,  foUow  not  I 

[Exit  MANraxD. 

SCENE  IL 
A  lower  VaBey  in  the  Alpe, — A  CataraetJ 

Enter  MAimxD. 
It  is  not  noon — the  sunbow's  rays>  still  arch 
The  torrent  with  the  many  hues  of  heaven. 
And  roll  the  sheeted  silver^s  waving  column 
O'er  the  crag's  headlong  perpendicular. 
And  fling  its  lines  of  foandng  light  along. 
And  to  and  fh>,  like  the  pale  courser's  tall. 
The  Giant  steed,  to  be  bestrode  by  Death, 
As  told  in  the  Apocalypse.'    No  eyes 
But  mine  now  drink  this  sight  of  loveliness ; 
I  should  he  sole  in  this  sweet  solitude. 
And  with  the  Spirit  of  the  place  divide 
The  homage  of  these  waters.  —  I  will  call  her. 

[MAMFaKD  takee  tome  of  the  water  into  the  pabn 
of  hie  hand,  andJUnge  it  in  the  air,  muttering 
the  ati^ation.     After  a  patue,  the  Witch  or 
THK  Alps  rittt  beneath  the  arch  of  the  avn- 
bow  of  the  torrent. 
Beautiftil  Spirit  1  with  thy  hair  of  light. 
And  daiillng  eyes  of  glory,  in  whose  form 
The  charms  of  earth's  least  mortal  daughters  grow 
To  an  unearthly  stature,  in  an  essence 
Of  purer  elements ;  while  the  hues  of  youth,  — 
Camation'd  like  a  sleeping  infant's  cheek, 
Bock'd  by  the  beating  of  her  mother's  heart. 
Or  the  rose  tints,  which  summer's  twilight  leaves 
Upon  the  lofty  gkicier's  virgin  snow. 
The  blush  of  earth,  embracing  with  her  heaven,  — 
Tinge  thy  celestial  aspect,  and  make  tame 
The   beauties   of  the   sunbow   which  bends  o'er 
thee.  4 

BeautiAil  Spirit  I  in  thy  calm  clear  brow, 

wfand,  such  as  it  might  be  conceived  would  be  that  of  the  *pale 
korse*  on  which  Death  is  mounted  in  the  Apoeat^pte.  It  is 
neither  mist  nor  water,  but  a  something  between  both ;  its 
immeose  height  gives  It  a  wave  or  curve,  a  spreading  here  or 
condensation  there,  wonderful  and  Indescribable.*'-- 5iote 
Jonnsa/J 

4  rin  all  Lord  Byron*s  heroes  we  recognize,  though  with 
infinite  modifications,  the  same  great  characteristics  —  a  high 
and  audacious  conception  of  the  power  of  the  mind,— an 
intense  sensibility  of  passion, —  an  almost  boundless  capacity 
of  tumultuous   emotion, — a  haunting  admiration   or  the 

grandeur  of  disordered  power,— and,  above  all,  a  soul-felt, 
lood.felt  delight  in  l)eauty.  Fkrisina  is  ftill  of  it  to  overflow- 
ing I  it  breathes  from  every  page  of  the  ••  Prisoner  of  ChiUon :  •* 
but  it  is  in  "  Hanfired  **  that  It  riots  and  revels  among  the 
streams,  and  waterfalls,  and  groves,  and  moontafais,  and 
heavens.  There  Is  in  the  character  of  Manfred  more  of  the 
self.migfat  of  Byron  than  in  all  his  previous  productions.  Ho 
haa  therein  brought,  with  wonderAil  power,  mettthysical 
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Wherein  Is  glaM*d  leicnltjr  of  soul. 

Which  of  itself  shows  immortslity, 

I  read  that  thou  wilt  pardon  to  a  Son 

Of  Earth,  whom  the  ahstruser  powers  permit 

At  times  to  commime  with  them — if  that  he 

Avail  him  of  his  spells — to  call  thee  thus 

And  gaze  on  thee  a  moment 

mtch.  Son  of  Earth! 

I  know  thee,  and  the  powers  which  give  thee  power; 
I  know  thee  for  a  man  of  many  thoughts. 
And  deeds  of  good  and  ill,  extreme  in  both, 
Fatal  and  fiited  in  thy  sufferings. 
1  have  expected  this — what  would*st  thou  with 
me? 

JUaii.  To  look  upon  thy  beauty — nothing  further. ' 
The  face  of  the  earth  hath  madden'd  me,  and  I 
Take  reftige  in  her  mysteries,  and  pierce 
To  the  abodes  of  those  who  govern  her — 
But  they  can  nothing  aid  me.     I  have  sought 
Ftom  them  what  they  could  not  bestow,  and  now 
I  search  no  further. 

ffitch.  What  could  be  the  quest 

Which  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  most  powerfiil. 
The  rulers  of  the  invisible  7 

Man.  A  boon ; 

But  why  should  I  repeat  it?  'twere  in  vain. 

Witch.  I  know  not  that ;  let  thy  lips  utter  it 

Man.  Well,  though  it  torture  me,  'tis  but  the  same ; 
My  pang  shall  find  a  voice.    From  my  youth  upwards 
My  spirit  walk'd  not  with  the  souls  of  men, 
Nor  look'd  upon  the  earth  with  himian  eyes ; 
The  thirst  of  their  ambition  was  not  mine. 
The  aim  of  their  existence  was  not  mine ; 
My  joys,  my  griefs,  my  passions,  and  my  powers, 
Made  me  a  stranger ;  though  I  wore  the  form, 
I  had  no  sympathy  with  breathing  flesh, 
Nor  midst  the  creatures  of  clay  that  girded  me 

Was  there  but  one  who but  of  her  anon. 

I  said,  with  men,  and  with  the  thoughts  of  men, 
I  held  but  slight  communion ;  but  instead. 
My  joy  was  in  the  Wilderness,  to  breathe 
The  difficult  air  of  the  iced  mountain's  top, 
Where  the  birds  dare  not  build,  nor  Insect's  wing 
Flit  o'er  the  herbless  granite;  or  to  plunge 
Into  the  torrent,  and  to  roll  along 
On  the  swift  whiri  of  the  new  breaking  wave 
Of  river-stream,  or  ocean,  in  their  flow. 
In  these  my  early  strength  exulted ;  or 
To  follow  through  the  night  the  moving  moon, 
The  stars  and  their  development ;  or  catch 
The  dazzling  lightnings  till  my  eyes  grew  dim ; 

conceptions  Into  forms,  —  and  we  know  of  no  poem  In  which 
the  aspect  of  external  nature  is  throughout  lighted  up  with  an 
expression  at  once  so  beautiful,  solemn,  and  majestic.  It  is 
the  poem,  next  to  "  Childe  Harold,"  which  we  should  fftre  to 
a  foreigner  to  read,  that  he  might  know  something  of  Byron. 
Shakspeare  has  given  to  those  abstractions  of  human  life  and 
being,  which  are  truth  in  the  intellect,  forms  as  full,  clear, 
glowing,  as  the  idealised  forms  of  visible  nature.  The  verr 
words  of  Ariel  picture  to  us  his  beaiitirul  being.  In  "  Manfred,'' 
we  see  glorious  but  immature  manifostations  of  similar  power. 
The  poet  there  creates,  with  delight,  thoughts  and  feelings 
and  fancies  into  visible  forms,  that  he  may  cling  and  cleave  to 
them,  and  cla^p  them  in  his  passion.  The  beautiftil  Witch  of 
the  Alps  seems  exhalfd  from  the  luminous  sprar  of  the 
cataract,  —  as  If  the  poet's  eyes,  unsAted  with  tlie  beauty  of 
inanlmattf  nature,  gave  spectral  apparitions  of  loveliness  to 
feed  the  pure  passion  of  the  poet's  soul.  —  Wilson.] 

1  [There  Is  something  exqbisltely  beautiful  in  all  this 
passage ;  and  both  the  apparition  and  the  dialogue  are  so 
managed,  that  the  sense  of  their  improbability  is  swallowed  up 
In  that  of  their  beauty  i  and,  without  actually  believing  that 
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Or  to  look,  list*ning,  on  the  scatter'd  leivesi 

While  Autumn  winds  were  at  their  evening  soog. 

These  were  my  pastimes,  and  to  be  ahme ; 

For  if  the  beixigs,  of  whom  I  was  one, — 

Hating  to  be  so,  —  croas'd  me  in  my  pith, 

I  felt  myself  degraded  back  to  them, 

And  was  all  clay  again.     And  then  I  dived. 

In  my  lone  wanderings,  to  the  caves  of  detth. 

Searching  its  cause  in  its  effect ;  and  drew 

From  wither'd  bones,  and  skulls,  ind  heap'd  op  dott, 

Conclusions  most  forbidden.     Then  I  pui'd 

The  nights  of  years  in  sdencei  untaught. 

Save  in  the  old  time ;  and  with  time  pnd  toQ, 

And  terrible  ordeal,  and  such  penance 

As  in  itself  hath  power  upon  the  air. 

And  spirits  that  do  compass  air  and  earth. 

Space,  and  the  peopled  infinite,  I  made 

Mine  eyes  familiar  with  Eternity, 

Such  as,  before  me,  did  the  Magi,  and 

He  who  from  out  their  fountain  dwelUngs  niMd 

Eros  and  Anteros^,  at  Gadara, 

As  I  do  thee ; — and  with  my  knowledge  grew 

The  thirst  of  knowledge,  and  the  power  ind  joj 

Of  this  most  bright  intelligence*  until, -^— 

Witch.  Proceed. 

Man,            Oh  I  I  but  thus  prdong'd  my  vordi, 
Boasting  these  idle  attributes,  because 
As  I  approach  the  core  of  my  heart's  giief —  i 

But  to  my  task.    I  have  not  named  to  thee 
Father  or  mother,  mistress,  friend,  or  being,  I 

With  whom  I  wore  the  chain  of  human  ties ;  , 

If  I  had  such,  they  seem'd  not  auch  to  me —  | 

Yet  there  was  one 

Witch.  Spare  not  thyself— procted. 

3/ait.  She  was  like  me  in  lineaments— her  eyes, 
Her  hair,  her  features,  all,  to  the  very  tone 
Even  of  her  voice,  they  said  were  like  to  mtaie ; 
'But  soften'd  all,  and  temper'd  into  beauty: 
She  had  the  same  lone  thoughts  and  wanderings* 
The  quest  of  hidden  knowledge,  and  a  mind 
To  comprehend  the  universe :  nor  these 
Alone,  but  with  them  gentler  powers  than  mine, 
Pity,  and  smiles,  and  tears — which  I  had  not; 
And  tenderness — but  that  I  had  for  her; 
Humility — and  that  I  never  had. 
Her  faults  were  mine — her  virtues  were  her  own— 
I  loved  her,  and  destroy'd  her  1 

Witch.  With  thy  hand  7 

Man.  Not  with  my  hand,  but  heart — whkh  broke 
her  heart — 
It  gazed  on  mine,  and  wither'd.     I  have  shed 

sach  spirits  exist  or  communicate  themaelvet,  we  fiwl  fivtki 
moment  as  if  we  stood  in  their  preaenoe. — Jarrur.] 

*  The  philosopher  Jamblicus.  The  atoiy  orUMnWB«<^ 
Eros  and  Anteros  may  be  found  In  his  life  by  Eunaslua.  k  ^ 
well  told.  _  r*  It  is  reported  of  him,'*  says  Buoapins,  *tliit 
while  he  and  his  scholars  were  bathing  in  the  hot  btfkf  ^ 
Gadara  in  Syria,  a  dispute  arising  conceminc  the  hath*,  tr, 
smiling,  ordered  his  disciples  to  ask  the  inhttttiBU  tv  vbst 
names  the  two  lesser  springs,  that  were  neater  and  hawl*<v^ 
than  the  rest,  were  called.  To  which  the  inhabitantt  rep>w«L 
that  *  the  one  was  called  Eroa,  and  the  otbcv  Anteros.  twH^ 
what  reason  they  knew  not.*  Upon  which  JambUcns.  sttnc 
by  one  of  the  springs,  put  his  hand  In  the  water,  and  nuttrnnr 
some  few  words  to  himself,  called  up  a  fair^coroplemiaawl  ^y 
with  gold-coloured  locks  danglhig  from  his  bitk  and  ta««*^ 
so  that  he  looked  like  one  that  was  waahtag :  and  tlm.  ftisi 
to  the  other  spring,  and  doing  aa  he  had  done  befor^  caller 
up  another  Cupid,  with  darker  and  more  dishevelled  hs^ ' 
upon  which  both  the  Cunidt  clung  about  Jamblicus ;  tut  he 
presently  sent  them  back  to  their  proper  plaoBi.  After  tbu. 
nil  friends  submitted  their  belief  to  mm  tn  evcfy  tlili«-'J 


Blood,  but  not  hen — and  yet  her  Uood  was  shed — 
I  sBv— and  could  not  stanch  it. 

jfUdL  And  fioir  this — 

A  befaig  of  the  race  thoa  dost  despise. 
The  oitler  which  thine  own  would  rise  above, 
iTmflHwg  with  us  and  ours,  thou  dost  forego 
The  gifts  of  our  great  knowledge,  and  shrink'st  back 
To  recreant  mortality Away ! 

Mom,  Daughter  of  Air!  Itell  thee,  since  that  hour — 
But  wonis  are  breath  ~  look  on  me  in  my  sleep. 
Or  watch  my  watchings — Come  and  sit  by  me  t 
My  solitude  is  solitude  no  more, 
Bat  peopled  with  the  Furies ; — I  have  gnash'd 
My  teeth  in  darkness  till  returning  mom. 
Then  cursed  myself  till  sunset;  —I  have  pray*d 
For  mH"^—  as  a  blessing — *tis  denied  me. 
I  hare  aAonted  death^but  in  the  war 
Of  elements  the  waters  shrunk  from  me, 
AtiH  &tal  things  pass'd  harmless — the  cold  hand 
Of  an  all-pitiless  demon  held  me  back. 
Back  by  a  single  hair,  which  would  not  break. 
In  &ntasy,  imagination,  all 
The  aiSuence  of  my  soul — which  one  day  was 
A  Cnesus  in  creation — I  plunged  deep. 
But,  like  an  ebbing  wave,  it  dash*d  me  back 
Into  the  gulf  of  my  un&thom'd  thought 
I  plunged  amidst  mankind — Forgetfulness 
I  sought  in  an,  save  where  *t  is  to  be  found, 
Aj^  that  I  have  to  learn — my  sciences. 
My  long  pursued  and  superhuman  art. 
Is  mortal  here — I  dwell  in  my  despair— 
And  live — and  live  for  ever. 

ffUdL  It  may  be 

That  I  can  aid  thee. 

Mam,  TO  do  this  thy  power 

Must  wake  the  dead,  or  lay  me  low  with  them. 
Do  so"in  any  shape — in  any  hour — 
With  any  torture — so  it  be  the  last 

WUdk.  That  is  not  in  my  province;  but  if  thou 
wnt  swear  obedience  to  my  will,  and  do 
My  bM4<ng,  it  may  help  thee  to  thy  wishes. 

Afon.  I  will  not  swear — Obey!  and  whom?  the 
spirits 
Whose  presence  I  command,  and  be  the  slave 
Of  those  who  served  me — Never ! 

mtek,  Isthisall? 

WMt-  thou  no  gentler  answer? — Tet  bethink  thee. 
And  pause  ere  thou  r^ectest 

Man,  I  have  said  it 

WitdL  Enough  1— I  may  retire  then — say  I 

Man.  Retire! 

[  The  WrrcH  disappeart. 

Man.  {ahne).  We  are  the  fools  of  time  and  terror: 
Days 

»  Tb«  story  of  PauMiilai,  king  of  Smuto  (who  oommanitod 
the  Gnsdu  at  the  battle  of  Flatea.  and  afterward!  perished  for 
an  attempt  to  betray  the  LacedcmonlaDs),  and  Cleonlce,  is  told 
In  Plutarch's  life  of  Ctaion  i  and  In  the  Laconics  of  Pausanlas 
the  sophist.  In  hU  description  of  Greece.—  [The  following  Is 
the  pwsaie  from  Plutarch :~  **  It  is  related,  that  when  Pau- 
saniaswas  at  Bysanaum,  he  cast  hU  eyes  upon  a  youog  virgin 
named  Cleonlce,  of  a  noble  fomlly  there,  and  Insisted  on 
hartaa  her  for  a  mistress.  The  parents.  Intimidated  by  his 
power,  were  under  the  hard  necessity  of  glring  up  their 
dattghter.  The  young  woman  begged  that  the  light  might  be 
taken  cot  of  his  apartments,  that  she  might  go  to  his  bed  in 
•ccrecT  and  silence.  When  she  entered  be  was  asleep,  and 
the  unfortunately  stumbled  upon  the  candlestick  and  threw  It 
down.  The  noise  waked  him  suddenlv,  and  be,  in  his  con- 
fuaioo,  thinking  It  was  an  enemy  conUng  to  assassinate  him, 
unsheathed  a  dagger  that  lay  by  him,  and  plunged  it  hito  the 
v1rgln*s  heart.    After  this  ne  could  never  rest    Her  image 
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Steal  on  us  and  steal  flnom  us ;  yet  we  live. 
Loathing  our  life,  and  dreading  still  to  die. 
In  all  the  days  of  this  detested  yoke  — 
This  vital  wdght  upon  the  struggling  heart. 
Which  sinks  with  sorrow,  or  beats  quick  with  pain. 
Or  joy  that  ends  in  agony  or  fidntness  — 
In  all  the  days  of  past  and  future,  for 
In  life  there  is  no  present,  we  can  number 
How  few  —  how  less  than  few  —  wherein  the  soul 
Forbears  to  pant  for  death,  and  yet  draws  back 
As  from  a  stream  in  winter,  though  the  chill 
Be  but  a  moment's.     I  have  one  resource 
Still  in  my  science  —  I  can  call  the  dead. 
And  ask  them  what  it  is  we  dread  to  be : 
The  sternest  answer  can  but  be  the  Grave, 
And  that  Is  nothing  —  if  they  answer  not — 
The  buried  Prophet  answered  to  the  Hag 
Of  Endor ;  and  the  Spartan  Monarch  drew 
'gnm  the  Bysantine  maid*s  unsleeping  spirit 
An  answer  and  his  destiny — he  slew 
That  which  he  loved,  unknowing  what  he  slew. 
And  died  unpardoned  —  though  he  call'd  in  aid 
The  Fhyxian  Jove,  and  in  Phigalia  roused 
The  Arcadian  Evocators  to  compel 
The  indignant  shadow  to  depose  her  wrath. 
Or  fix  her  term  of  vengeance  —  she  replied 
In  words  of  dubious  import,  but  fiilflllU* 
If  I  had  never  lived,  that  which  I  love 
Had  still  been  living ;  had  I  never  loved. 
That  which  I  love  would  still  be  beautifid  — 
Happy  and  giving  happiness.     What  is  she  ? 
What  is  she  now  ?  —  a  sufferer  for  my  sins  — 
A  thing  I  dare  not  think  upon  —  or  nothing. 
Within  few  hours  I  shall  not  call  in  vain  — 
Yet  in  this  hour  I  dread  the  thing  I  dare : 
Until  this  hour  I  never  shrunk  to  gase 
On  spirit  good  or  evil  —  now  I  tremble. 
And  feel  a  strange  cold  thaw  upon  my  heart 
But  I  can  act  even  what  I  most  abhor. 
And  champion  human  fears. — The  night  approaches. 

[ExiL 

SCENE  HI. 
Tkt  Summit  of  the  Jungfrau  MotaUatH, 

Enter  Fiasr  Dssnirr. 
The  moon  is  rising  broad,  and  round,  and  bright ; 
And  here  on  snows,  where  never  human  foot 
Of  common  mortal  trod,  we  nightly  tread. 
And  leave  no  traces ;  o*er  the  savage  sea. 
The  glassy  ocean  of  the  mountain  ice. 
We  skim  Its  rugged  breakers,  which  put  on 
The  aspect  of  a  tumbUng  tempest's  fbam, 

appeared  to  him  every  night,  and  with  a  menacing  tone  re- 
peated this  heroic  verse,— 

*  Go  to  the  fate  which  pride  and  lost  prepare!* 

The  allies,  highly  incensed  at  this  Infamous  action,  Joined 
Cimon  to  besiege  liim  in  Bysantium.  But  he  found  moans  to 
escape  thence  ;  and  as  he  was  still  haunted  by  the  spectre,  he 
is  said  to  have  applied  to  a  temple  at  Heraclea,  where  the 
manes  of  the  dead  were  consulted.  There  he  invoked  the 
spirit  of  Cleonlce,  and  entreated  her  pardon.  She  a}»eared, 
and  told  him  *  be  would  soon  be  delivered  from  all  hfs  trou* 
bles,  after  his  return  to  Snarta :'  in  which,  it  seems,  his  death 
was  enigmatically  foretold.  These  particulars  we  have  fhrni 
many  Instortans."  —  Langbornb's  Plutmreh,  vol.  ill  p.  278. 
■*  Thus  we  find,'*  adds  the  translator.  **  that  It  was  a  custom 
fai  the  Pagan  as  well  as  in  the  Hebrew  theology,  to  conjure  up 
the  spirits  of  the  dead ;  and  that  the  witch  of  Endor  was  not 
the  only  witch  In  the  world.'*3 
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Froien  In  a  moment  ^  —  a  dead  whirlpoora  image : 

And  this  most  steep  fontastic  pinnacle, 

The  fretwork  of  some  earthquake — ^where  the  clouds 

Pause  to  repobe  themselves  in  passing  bj  — 

Is  sacred  to  our  revels,  or  our  vigils  ; 

Here  do  I  wait  my  sisters,  on  our  way 

To  the  Hall  of  Arimanes,  for  to-night 

Is  our  great  festival  —  *tis  strange  they  come  not 

A  Voice  without,  tinging. 

The  Captive  Usurper, 

Hurl'd  down  ftom  the  throne. 
Lay  buried  in  torpor. 

Forgotten  and  lone ; 
I  broke  through  his  slumbers, 

I  shiver'd  his  chain, 
I  leagued  him  with  numbers  — 

He 's  Tyrant  again  ! 
With  the  blood  of  a  million  he  *11  answer  my  care, 
•  With  a  nation's  destruction  —  his  flight  and  despair. 

Second  Voice,  witkomt. 

The  ship  sallM  on,  the  ship  sail'd  fest. 

But  I  left  not  a  sail,  and  I  left  not  a  mast ; 

There  is  not  a  plank  of  the  hull  or  the  deck, 

And  there  is  not  a  wretch  to  lament  o^er  his  wreck ; 

Save  one,  whom  I  held,  as  he  swam,  by  the  hair, 

And  he  was  a  sulvect  well  worthy  my  care ; 

A  traitor  on  land*  and  a  pirate  at  sea  — 

But  I  saved  him  to  wreak  frirther  havoc  for  me  I 

FiasT  DssnNT,  antwering. 

The  city  lies  sleeping ; 

The  mom,  to  deplore  it. 
May  dawn  on  it  weeping  : 

Sullenly,  slowly. 
The  black  plague  flew  o'er  it  — 

Thousands  lie  lowly ; 
Tens  of  thousands  shall  perish  — 

The  living  shall  fly  from 
The  sick  they  shall  cherish  ; 

But  nothing  can  vanquish 
The  touch  that  they  die  from. 

Sorrow  and  anguish. 
And  evil  and  dread. 

Envelope  a  nation  — 
The  blest  are  the  dead. 
Who  see  not  the  sight 

Of  their  own  desolation  — 
This  work  of  a  night  — 
This  wreck  of  a  realm  —  this  deed  of  my  doing  — 
For  ages  I've  done,  and  shall  still  be  renewing  ! 

Enter  the  Second  and  Third  Destinies. 

2^  Three, 
Our  hands  contain  the  hearts  of  men. 

Our  footsteps  are  their  graves ; 
We  only  give  to  take  again 

The  spirits  of  our  slaves  ! 

1  [**  Canie  to  a  morass  ;  Hobhoute  dinnountcd  to  get  orer 
well ;  I  tried  to  pass  my  horse  over  ;  the  horse  sunk  up  to  the 
chin,  and  of  course  he  and  I  were  in  the  mud  together; 
bemired,  hut  not  hurt ;  laughed  and  rode  on.  Arrived  at  the 
Grindenwold  ;  mounted  asain,  and  rode  to  the  higher  glacier 
—  Uke  a  franen  kurricane?'  —  Swiu  Joumai.] 

*  [This  stanaa  we  think  is  out  of  place,  at  least,  if  not  out 
of  character  ;  and  though  the  author  may  tell  us  that  human 


Fint  Dee.  Welcome  ! — Where's  Nemesis  ? 
Second  Dee.  At  some  great  work ; 

But  what  I  know  not,  for  my  hands  were  fuSL 
Third  Dee,  Behold  she  oometh. 

Enter  Nemesis. 

Fint  Des.  Say,  where  haat  thou  been  ? 

My  sisters  and  thyself  are  slow  to-night 

Nem,  I  was  detain'd  repairing  shatter*d  thrones. 
Marrying  fools,  restoring  dynasties. 
Avenging  men  upon  their  enemies, 
And  making  them  repent  their  own  revenge ; 
Goading  the  wise  to  madness ;  frt>m  the  dull 
Shaping  out  oracles  to  rule  the  world 
Afresh,  for  they  were  waxing  out  of  date. 
And  mortals  dared  to  ponder  for  themselvea. 
To  weigh  kings  in  the  balance,  and  to  speak 
Of  freedom,  the  forbidden  fruit  — Away ! 
We  have  outstay 'd  the  hour — mount  we  our  clouds  I  ( 

lExenL 


SCENE    IV. 

The  Han  of  Arimanet — Arimanes  on  hie  Tlkrone,  a  ! 
Globe  of  Fire,  eurrounded  bg  the  Spirits* 

Mgmn  of  the  Snairs. 

Hail  to  our  Master ! — Prince  of  Earth  and  Air  I 

Who  walks  the  clouds  and  waters — in  his  hand 
The  sceptre  of  the  elements,  which  tear  • 

Themselves  to  chaos  at  his  high  command ! 
He  breatheth — and  a  tempest  shakes  the  sea ; 

He  speaketh — and  the  clouds  reply  in  thunder; 
He  gazeth — from  his  glance  the  sunbeams  flee; 

He  moveth  -—earthquakes  rend  the  world  asunder. 
Beneath  his  footsteps  the  volcanoes  rise ; 

His  shadow  is  the  Pestilence ;  his  path 
The  comets  herald  through  the  crackling  skies;' 

And  planets  turn  to  ashes  at  his  wrath. 
To  him  War  offers  daily  sacriflce ; 

To  him  Death  pays  his  tribute ;  Ute  is  his, 
With  all  its  infinite  of  agonies  — 

And  his  the  spirit  of  whatever  is !  ) 

ft 

Enter  the  Dbstinies  and  NEicxaxs. 

First  Des.  Glory  to  Arimanes  I  on  the  earth 
His  power  increaseth — both  my  sisters  did 
His  bidding,  nor  did  I  neglect  ray  duty  ! 

Second  Des.  Glory  to  Arimanes !  we  who  bow 
The  necks  of  men,  bow  down  before  his  throne ! 

Third  Des.  Glory  to  Arimanes  1  we  await 
His  nod ! 

Nem,  Sovereign  of  Sovereigns !  we  are  thine. 
And  aU  that  liveth,  more  or  less,  is  ours, 
And  most  things  wholly  so ;  still  to  increase 
Our  power,  increasing  thine,  demands  our  care. 
And  we  are  vigilant — Thy  late  commands 
Have  been  Mfill'd  to  the  utmost 

calamities  are  naturally  subjects  of  derision  to  the  mfnisMi 
of  vengeance,  yet  we  cannot  be  persuaded  that  satirical  uti 
political  allusions  are  at  all  compatible  with  the  fipelings  and 
impressions  which  It  was  here  tiis  business  to  maintain.  — 

JSPTRBY.] 
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Enter  Makfrkd. 
A  SpiriL  What  is  here? 

A  mortal ! — Thon  most  nsh  and  &tal  wretch, 
Bow  down  and  worship ! 

Seamd  Spirit.  I  do  know  the  man— 

A  Magian  of  great  power,  and  tearful  skill ! 

T%ird  Spirit  Bow  down  and  worship,  slare ! — 
What,  know*Bt  thou  not 
Thine  and  our  Sorereign  ?  —  Tremble,  and  obey  ! 
AH  ike  SpiritM,    Prostrate  thyself,  and  thy  con- 
denmed  clay. 
Child  of  the  Earth  I  or  dread  the  worst. 
jM^  I  know  it ; 

And  yet  ye  see  I  kneel  not 
Fowtk  Spirit  *TwUl  be  taught  thee. 

Man.  'TIS  taught  already;— many  a  night  on  the 
earth. 
On  the  hare  gronnd,  have  I  bow*d  down  my  fiwe. 
And  streWd  my  head  with  ashes ;  I  have  known 
The  ftilncsB  of  humiliation,  for 
I  sunk  before  my  vain  despair,  and  knelt 
To  my  own  desolation. 

Fifih  Spirit  Doet  thou  dare 

Refioe  to  Arimancs  on  his  throne 
What  the  whole  earth  accords,  beholding  not 
The  terror  of  his  Olory  ? — Crouch !  I  say. 
Afoii.  Bid  Aim  bow  down  to  that  wliich  is  abore 
him« 
The  overruling  Infinite — the  Silaker 
Who  made  him  not  for  worship — let  him  kneel. 
And  we  will  kneel  together. 

7%e  Spirit*.  Crush  the  worm  I 

Tear  him  in  pieces  I  — 

Firet  Dee.  Hence  (  Avaunt  I — he  *s  mhie. 

Prince  of  the  Powers  hivisible !    This  man 
Is  of  no  common  order,  as  his  port 
And  presence  here  denote ;  his  sufferings 
Have  been  of  an  immortal  nature,  like 
Our  own ;  his  knowledge  and  his  powers  and  will. 
As  &r  as  is  compatible  with  clay. 
Which  dogs  the  ethereal  essence,  have  been  such 
As  day  hath  seldom  borne ;  his  aspirations 
Have  been  beyond  the  dweUers  of  the  earth. 
And  they  have  only  taught  him  what  we  know — 
That  knowledge  Is  not  happiness,  and  sdence 
But  an  exchange  of  ignorance  for  that 
Which  is  another  kind  of  ignorance. 
This  is  not  all — the  passions,  attributes 
Of  earth  and  heaven,  from  which  no  power,  nor 

being, 
Ifor  breath  firom  the  worm  upwards  is  exempt. 
Have  pierced  his  heart;  and  in  their  consequence 
Made  him  a  thing,  which  I,  who  pity  not, 
Tet  pardon  those  who  pity.     He  is  mine, 
And  thine,  it  may  be— be  it  so,  or  not. 
No  other  Spirit  in  this  region  hath 
A  soul  like  his  —  or  power  upon  his  soul. 

ATcm.  What  doth  he  here  then  ? 

First  Dee.  I>et  him  answer  that. 

Mom,  Te  know  what  I  have  known ;  and  without 
power 
I  could  not  be  anxmgst  ye :  but  there  are 
Powers  deeper  still  beyond — I  come  in  quest 
Of  such,  to  answer  unto  what  I  seek. 

Nem.  What  wouId*st  thou  ? 

BSan.  Thou  canst  not  reply  to  me. 

Call  up  the  dead— my  question  is  for  them. 


Nem,  Great  Arimanes,  doth  thy  will  avouch 
The  wishes  of  this  mortal  ? 

AH.  Yea. 

Nem.  Whom  would^t  thou 

Unchamel  ? 

Afan.  One  without  a  tomb — call  up 

Astarte. 

Nemxsis. 

Shadow  I  or  Spirit ! 

Whatever  thou  art. 
Which  still  doth  inherit 
The  whole  or  a  part 
Of  the  form  of  thy  birth. 

Of  the  mould  of  thy  clay. 
Which  retum*d  to  the  earth, 

Be-appear  to  the  day  I 
Bear  what  thou  borest. 

The  heart  and  the  form, 
And  the  aspect  thoU  worest 
Bedeem  from  the  worm. 
Appear  I — Appear ! — Appear  I 
Who  sent  thee  there  requires  thee  here  I 
[  The  Phantom  of  Astaktx  nses  and  etande 
m  the  midet. 
Man.  Can  this  be  death  ?  there's  bloom  upon  hrr 
cheek; 
But  now  I  see  it  is  no  living  hue 
But  a  strange  hectic — like  the  unnatural  red 
Which  Autumn  plants  upon  the  perish'd  leaf. 
It  is  the  same !  Oh,  God  1  that  I  should  dread 
To  look  upon  the  same — Astarte  1— No, 
I  cannot  speak  to  her — but  bid  her  speak — 
Poxgive  me  or  condemn  me. 

NXMXSIS. 

By  the  power  which  hath  broken 
The  grave  which  enthrall*d  thee. 

Speak  to  him  who  hath  spoken. 
Or  those  who  have  call'd  thee  1 

Afon.  She  is  silent. 

And  in  that  silence  I  am  more  than  answer'd. 

Nem.  My  power  extends  no  further.  Prince  of  air! 
It  rests  with  thee  alone — command  her  voice. 

Ari.  Spirit — obey  this  sceptre  I 

Nem.  Silent  stUl  I 

She  is  not  of  our  order,  but  belongs 
To  the  other  powers.     Mortal  I  thy  quest  is  vain, 
And  we  are  baffled  also. 

Man.  Hear  me,  hear  me  — 

Astarte  1  my  beloved !  speak  to  me : 
I  have  so  much  endured — so  much  endure — 
Look  on  me  I  the  grave  hath  not  changed  thee  more 
Than  I  am  changed  for  thee.     Thou  lovedst  me 
Too  much,  as  I  loved  thee :  we  were  not  made 
To  torture  thus  each  other,  though  it  were 
The  deadliest  sin  to  love  as  we  have  loved. 
Say  that  thou  loath*st  me  not — that  I  do  bear 
This  punishment  for  both — that  thou  wilt  be 
One  of  the  blessed — and  that  I  shall  die ; 
For  hitherto  all  hatefhl  things  conspire 
To  bind  me  in  existence — in  a  life 
Which  makes  me  shrink  from  immortality — 
A  future  like  the  past     I  cannot  rest 
I  know  not  what  I  ask,  nor  what  I  seek : 
I  fed  but  what  thou  art — and  what  I  am ; 
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And  I  would  heir  yet  once  before  I  perish 
The  voice  which  was  my  music — Speak  to  me  I 
For  I  have  caU*d  on  thee  in  the  still  night, 
Startled   the   slumbering   birds    from   the    hush*d 

boughs, 
And  woke  the  mountain  wolves,  and  made  the  caves 
Acquainted  with  thy  vainly  echoed  name. 
Which  answered  me — many  things  answered  me — 
Spirits  and  men — but  thou  wert  silent  all. 
Tet  speak  to  me !  I  have  outwatch'd  the  stars, 
And  gased  o*er  heaven  in  vain  in  search  of  thee. 
Speak  to  me  I  I  have  wander'd  o*er  the  earth. 
And  never  found  thy  likeness  —  Speak  to  roe  I 
Look  on  the  fiends  around — they  feel  for  me : 
I  fear  them  not,  and  feel  for  thee  alone  — 
Speak  to  me  I  though  it  be  in  wrath ;  — but  say  — 
I  reck  not  what — but  let  me  hear  thee  once — 
This  once — once  more ! 

Pkaniom  of  AstarU,  Manfred  I 

Man,  Say  on,  say  on — 

I  live  but  in  the  sound — it  is  thy  voice !  [ills. 

Pkan,  Manfined!    To-morrow  ends  thine  earthly 
Farewell  I 

Man,  Yet  one  word  more — am  I  forgiven  ? 

Phan,  Farewell  1 

Man.  Say,  shall  we  meet  again  ? 

Pkan.  Farewell ! 

Man.  One  word  for  mercy  I  Say,  thou  lovest  me. 

Pkan,   Manfred! 

[  Uie  Spirit  of  Astakti  dUtappwra,  l 

Nem,  She 's  gone,  and  will  not  be  recall'd ; 

Her  words  will  be  fulfill'd.     Betum  to  the  earth. 

A  Spirit.  He  is  convulsed — This  is  to  be  a  mortal. 
And  seek  the  things  beyond  mortality. 

Another  Spirit.  Yet,  see,  he  mastereth  himself, 
and  makes 
His  torture  tributary  to  his  wilL 
Had  he  been  one  of  us,  he  would  have  made 
An  awful  spirit 

Aem.  Hast  thou  ftirther  question 

Of  our  great  sovereign,  or  his  worshippers  ? 

Man.  None. 

Nem.  Then  for  a  time  farewell 

Man,  We  meet  then  1  Where  ?  On  the  earth  ?  — 
Even  as  thou  wilt :  and  for  the  grace  accorded 
I  now  depart  a  debtor.     Fare  ye  well  1 

[Exit  Manfakd. 
(  Scene  douM. ) 

1  [Orer  this  fine  drama,  a  moral  feeling  hangs  like  a 
tombrous  thunder  cloud.  No  other  guilt  but  that  to  darkly 
•hadowe4  out  could  have  furnished  so  dreadful  an  illustration 
of  the  hideous  aberrations  of  human  nature,  however  noble 
and  majestic,  whra  left  a  prey  to  its  desires,  its  {Misiions,  and 
Its  imaKin^ition.  The  beauty,  at  one  time  so  innoceDtly  adored. 
Is  at  last  soiled,  profaned,  and  Tiolated.  Affection,  love,  guilt, 
horror,  remurtr,  and  death,  come  in  terrible  succession,  yet 
all  darkly  linked  together.  We  think  of  Astarte  as  young, 
beautiful.  Innocent  —  guiltv  —  lost  —  murdered  —  buried  -. 
Judged  —  pardnned  ;  but  still,  in  her  permitted  visit  to  earth, 
speaking  in  a  voice  of  sorrow,  and  with  a  countenance  yet 
pale  with  mort^il  trouble.  We  had  but  a  glimpse  of  her  in 
Iier  Iteauty  and  innocence  ;  but,  at  last,  she  rises  up  before  lu 
in  all  the  mortal  silence  of  a  ghost,  with  6xod,  glazed,  and 
passionless  eyes,  revealing  death,  judgment,  and  eternity.  The 
moral  breathes  and  burns  in  every  word,  —  in  sadness,  misery, 
insanity,  desolation,  and  death.  The  work  is  **  instinct  with 
spirit,"  —  and  in  the  agony  and  distraction,  and  ail  its  dimlv 
imagined  causes,  we  behold,  though  broken  up,  confused, 
and  shattered,  the  elements  of  a  purer  existence.  —  Wilsox.] 

*  [The  third  Act,  as  originally  written,  being  shown  to 
Mr.  Giflbrd,  he  expressed  his  unfarourable  opinion  of  it  very 
distinctly  ;  and  Mr.  Murray  transmitted  this  opinion  to  Lord 
Byron.  The  result  is  told  in  the  following  extracts  from  his 
letters : .— 
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ACT  IIL« 

SCENE  L 
A  HaB  in  tht  QuOe  of  Mamfr^ 

MAirrmxD  and  HxKiCAir. 

Man,  What  is  the  hour  ? 

Her.  It  wants  but  one  till  sunspt. 

And  promises  a  lovely  twilight 

Afait.  Say, 

Are  all  things  so  disposed  of  in  the  tower 
As  I  directed? 

Her.  All,  my  lord,  are  ready : 

Here  is  the  key  and  casket 

Man.  It  is  wen : 

Thou  may'st  retire.  [Exit  Hsbmav. 

Man.  (alone).         There  is  a  calm  upon  me<— 
Inexplicable  stillness !  which  till  now 
Did  not  belong  to  what  I  knew  of  life. 
If  that  I  did  not  know  philosophy 
To  be  of  all  our  vanities  the  motUest 
The  merest  word  that  ever  fool'd  the  car 
From  out  the  schoolman's  jaigon,  I  should  deem 
The  golden  secret,  the  sought  **Kaloo,'*  found. 
And  seated  in  my  soul.     It  will  not  last. 
But  it  is  well  to  have  known  it,  though  but  once: 
It  hath  enUiiged  my  thoughts  with  a  new  senses 
And  I  within  my  tablets  would  note  down 
That  there  is  such  a  feeling.   Who  is  there  f 

Re-enUr  Hbkmait. 

Her.  My  lord,  the  abbot  of  St  Maurice  cnvet 
Tb  greet  your  presence. 

Enter  tht  Abbot  or  St.  Maubicx. 
Abbot.  Peace  be  with  Count  Manfred ! 

Afoii.  Thanks,  holy  father  I  welcome  to  these  walls ; 
Thy  presence  honours  them,  and  blesseth  thoee 
Who  dwell  within  them. 

Abbot.  Would  it  were  ks  Count ! — 

But  I  would  fidn  confer  with  thee  alone. 

Man.  Herman,  retire. — What  would  my  reverend 

guest? 
Abbot.  Thus,  without  prelude: — A^  and  seal, 
my  office. 
And  good  intent,  must  plead  my  privilege ; 
Our  near,  though  not  acquainted  neighbourhood, 

**  Venice,  April  14.  1817.  —  The  third  Act  b  certainly  d-d 
bad,  and,  like  the  Archbishop  of  Grenada's  homily,  (whirh 
saroured  of  the  palsy,)  has  the  dregs  of  my  fever,  dnru^  which 
it  was  written.  It  must  on  mo  aceotmi  be  pubtisbed  In  itt 
present  state.  I  will  try  and  reform  it,  or  re-wrlte  It  alto- 
gether ;  but  the  impulse  is  gone,  and  I  have  oo  cbanec  of 
making  any  thing  out  of  it.  The  speech  of  Manfred  to  the 
Sun  is  the  onlr  part  of  this  Act  I  thought  good  myarlf ;  the 
rest  is  certainly  as  bad  as  bad  can  be,  and  1  woiMfter  wlsat  the 
devil  possessed  me.  I  am  very  glad  indeed  that  yoa  seat  me 
Mr.  Gilford's  opinion  without  dalmetum.  Do  yoa  suppose  me 
such  a  booby  as  not.  to  be  very  much  obliged  to  him  ?  or 
that  I  was  not,  and  am  not,  oonvlnoed  and  ootivlctad  In  my 
conscience  of  this  same  orert  act  of  nonsense  ?  I  atiall  try  at 
it  again  ;  in  the  mean  time,  lay  it  upon  the  shelf —the  wbate 
Drama  I  mean.  —  Recollect  nei  to  pobUth,  upon  pain  of  1 
know  not  what,  until  I  have  tried  again  at  the  thini  act.  I 
am  not  sure  that  I  shall  try,  nod  stiUleu  that  I  shall  lui  vmA 
if  I  da" 

**  Rome,  May  5.  —  I  have  re.writteD  the  greater  pert,  sod 
returned  what  is  not  altered  in  the  proof  you  sent  ne.  Tbe 
Abbot  is  become  a  good  man,  and  the  Spirits  are  broo^t  In 
at  the  death.  You  will  find,  I  think,  some  good  portrr  fa 
this  new  Act,  here  and  there ;  and  if  so.  print  it,  witboat 
sending  me  farther  proofs,  under  Mr.  Gfffbrd'*  eormUam,  if 
he  will  have  the  goodness  to  overlook  lt."j 
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Mjy  also  be  my  henld.    Rimioiin  stmige. 
And  of  unholy  nature,  are  abroad, 
And  busy  with  thy  name ;  a  noble  name 
For  centuries :  may  he  who  beaze  it  now 
Transmit  it  uniroiwir'd  I 

Afojt.  Proceed, — I  listen. 

AtboL  *T1b  said  thou  boldest  converse  with  the 
things 
Which  are  forbidden  to  the  search  of  man ; 
That  with  the  dweHers  of  the  dark  abodes, 
The  many  evil  and  unheavenly  spirits 
Which  walk  the  valley  of  the  shade  of  death, 
Tbon  oommunest    I  know  that  with  mankind. 
Thy  fellows  in  creation,  thou  dost  rarely 
Exchange  thy  tlMughts,  and  that  thy  solitude 
Is  8S  an  anchorite's,  were  it  but  holy. 

Mm.  And  what  are  they  who  do  avouch  these 
things? 

AbboL  My  pioos  brethren — the  scared  peasantry^- 
Eren  thy  own  vassals — who  do  look  on  thee 
With  most  unquiet  eyes.   Thy  life 's  in  periL 

Man,  Tidwit. 

AbboL  I  come  to  save,  and  not  destroy — 

I  would  not  pry  into  thy  secret  soul ; 
But  if  these  things  be  sooth,  there  still  is  time 
For  penitence  and  pity :  reconcile  thee         [heaven. 
With  the  true  church,  and  through  the  church  to 

Man,  I  hear  thee.     This  is  my  reply :  whatever 
I  may  have  been,  or  am,  doth  rest  between 
Heaven  and  myself. — ^I  shall  not  choose  a  mortal 
To  be  my  mediator.     Have  I  sinn'd 
Almost  your  ordinances  ?  prove  and  punish  I ' 

Abbot,  My  son !  I  did  not  speak  of  punishment. 
But  penitence  and  pardon ;  — with  thyself 

>  [Thns  br  the  text  itnidi  as  originally  penned :  we  sub- 
;  ^  the  sequel  of  the  loene  at  given  in  the  lint  MS.:  — 

**  Abbot  Then,  hear  and  tremble  I    For  the  headitrong 
Wbo  in  Che  mall  of  fainate  hardihood  [wretch 

Would  ahield  hfamielf.  and  battle  for  hit  tins. 
There  ia  the  atake  on  earth,  and  befond  earth  eternal  — — > 

JIfe*.  Charity*  moat  rererend  father, 
Becomea  thy  llpa  to  much  more  than  this  menace, 
That  I  would  call  thee  back  to  it:  but  say, 
WbM  wouldat  thou  with  me  ? 

AbboL  It  may  be  there  are 

TUnga  that  would  ahake  thee —but  I  keep  them  back, 
And  gHe  Uiee  till  to-morrow  to  repmt. 
Th«  if  thoodoat  not  all  derote  thyself 
To  penance,  and  with  gift  of  all  thy  lands 
To  the  monaatery 

Man.  I  understand  thee, — well  f 

Abbot,  Expect  no  mercy  ;  I  have  warned  thee. 

Man.  {opening  the  casket).    Stop  — 
There  Is  a  gift  for  thee  within  this  casket 

^MairraBD  open$  tbe  eoMket^  tMke$  a  Ugbt^  and 
bmnu  tome  tneeme. 
Ho!  Aahtarotht 

The  Demon  AaHTAEOTH  appean^  tinging  aefoUom :  — 

The  raven  sits 

On  the  Faven.ataoe, 
And  bla  black  wing  flits 

O'er  the  milk,  white  bone ; 
To  antf  fro,  as  the  night-winds  blow. 

The  carcass  of  the  assassin  swings  ( 
And  there  alooc,  on  the  raven^sttme,  * 

Tlie  raven  Sttup9  his  dusky  wings. 

The  firtters  creak—  and  his  ebon  beak 

Croaks  to  the  close  of  the  hollow  sound ; 
And  this  is  the  tune,  by  the  light  of  the  moon. 

To  which  the  witches  dance  their  round — 
Merrily,  merrily,  cheerUv,  cheerily. 

Merrily,  speeds  the  ball : 
The  dead  In  tlaelr  shrouds,  and  the  demons  in  clouds. 

Flock  to  the  witches*  carnival. 


•  '  Ravenatoae  (Rabensteln),  a  translation  of  the  Grermaa 
woid  tor  the  gibbet,  which  in  Germany  and  Switzeriand  la 
and  made  of  stone." 


<•> 


The  choice  of  such  remains — and  for  the  last. 
Our  institutions  and  our  strong  belief 
Have  given  me  power  to  smooth  the  path  ttom  sin 
To  higher  hope  and  better  thoughts ;  the  first 
I  leave  to  heaven, — **  Vengeance  Is  mine  alone  1  ** 
So  saith  the  Lord,  and  with  all  humbleness 
His  servant  echoes  back  the  awfiil  word. 

Man.  Old  man  I  there  is  no  power  in  holy  men, 
Nor  charm  in  prayer — nor  purifying  form 
Of  penitence — nor  outward  look— nor  fost^- 
Nor  agony — nor,  greater  than  all  these. 
The  innate  tortures  of  that  deep  despair. 
Which  is  remorse  without  the  fear  of  hell. 
But  all  in  all  sufficient  to  itself 
Would  make  a  hell  of  heaven — can  exorcise 
From  out  the  unbounded  spirit,  the  quick  sense 
Of  its  own  sins,  wrongs,  sufferance,  and  revenge 
Upon  itself;  there  is  no  fiiture  pang 
Can  deal  that  Justice  on  the  self'Condemn*d 
He  deals  on  his  own  souL 

Abbot.  All  this  is  well; 

For  this  will  pass  away,  and  be  succeeded 
By  an  auspicious  hope,  which  shall  look  up 
With  calm  assurance  to  that  blessed  place. 
Which  all  who  seek  may  win,  whatever  be 
Their  earthly  errors,  so  they  be  atoned : 
And  the  commencement  of  atonement  fs 
The  lense  of  its  necessity.  — Say  on — 
And  all  our  church  can  teach  thee  shall  be  taught ; 
And  all  we  can  absdve  thee  shall  be  pardon'd. 

Man.  When  Bome's  sixth  emperors  was  near  his 
last. 
The  victim  of  a  self-inflicted  wound. 
To  shun  the  torments  of  a  public  death  9 

Abbot.  I  fear  thee  not — hence — hence — 
Avaunt  thee,  evil  one  i  —  help,  ho  t  without  there  t 

Man,  Convey  this  man  to  the  Shreckhom — to  its  peak — 
To  Its  extremest  peak — watch  with  him  there 
From  now  till  sunrise ;  let  him  gase,  and  know 
He  ne'er  again  wiU  be  so  near  to  heaven. 
But  harm  him  not ;  and,  when  the  morrow  breaka. 
Set  him  down  safe  in  his  cell  —  away  with  him  ! 

Ath.  Had  I  not  better  bring  his  brethren  too. 
Convent  and  all,  to  bear  him  company  ? 

Man.  No,  this  will  serre  for  the  present    Take  him  up. 

Ath.  Come,  Mar  I  now  an  exordsm  or  two. 
And  we  shall  fly  the  lighter. 

AsHTAaoTB  ditappwrt  wttk  the  Abbot,  tinging  atJbUowt  :— 
A  prodigal  son,  and  a  maid  undone. 

And  a  widow  re-wedded  within  the  year ; 
And  a  worldly  monk,  and  a  pregnant  nun, 

Are  things  which  every  day  appear. 

Mantbbd  aione, 

Man.  Why  would  this  fool  break  in  on  me,  and  force 
My  art  to  pranks  fantastical  ? — no  matter. 
It  was  not  of  my  seeking.    My  heart  sickens, 
And  weighs  a  fix'd  foreboding  on  my  soul : 
But  It  is  calm  —  calm  as  a  sullen  sea 
After  the  hurricane ;  the  whids  are  still. 
But  the  cold  waves  swell  high  and  heavily, 
And  there  is  danger  in  them.    Such  a  rest 
Is  no  repose.    My  life  hath  been  a  combat. 
And  every  thought  a  wound,  till  I  am  scarr'd 
In  the  immortal  part  of  me.  —  What  now  ?  **2 

s  Otho,  being  defeated  in  a  general  engagement  near 
Brixellum,  stabbed  himselC  Plutarch  says,  th^  though  he 
lived  full  as  badlv  as  Nero,  his  last  moments  were  those  of  a 

iihilosopher.     He  comforted  his  soldiers  who  lamented  his 
brtune,and  expressed  his  concern  for  their  safety,  when  they 
solicited  to  pay  him  the  hut  friendly  ofllces.    Martial  says : 

*'  Sit  Cato,  dum  virit,  sane  vel  Csnare  major, 
Dum  moritur,  numquid  major  Othone  fhit?** 

Choose  between  them.'* — MS.3 
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BYRON'S  WORKS. 


ACT  IIL 


From  senates  once  his  slaves,  a  certain  soldier. 
With  show  of  loyal  pity,  would  have  stanch 'd 
The  gushing  throat  with  his  officious  robe; 
The  dying  Roman  thrust  him  back,  and  said — 
Some  empire  still  in  his  expiring  glance, 
"  It  is  too  Iate_is  this  fidelity?  " 

Abbot,  And  what  of  this  ? 

Man,  I  answer  with  the  Roman — 

"It  is  too  late!** 

Abbot.  It  never  can  be  so, 

To  reconcile  thyself  with  thy  own  soul, 
And  thy  own  soul  with  heaven.    Hast  tiiou  no  hope  ? 
*Tis  strange — even  those  who  do  despair  above, 
Tet  shape  themselves  some  fimtasy  on  earth. 
To  which  fhiil  twig  they  cling,  like  drowning  men. 

Man.  Ay —  father  1 1  have  had  those  earthly  visions 
And  noble  aspirations  in  my  youth. 
To  make  my  own  the  mind  of  other  men. 
The  enlightener  of  nations;  and  to  rise 
I  knew  not  whither — it  might  be  to  fidl ; 
But  fidl,  even  as  the  mountain-cataract. 
Which  having  leapt  finom  its  more  dazsling  height. 
Even  in  the  foaming  strength  of  its  abyss, 
(Which  casts  up  misty  columns  that  become 
Clouds  raining  firom  the  re-ascended  skies,) 
Lies  low  but  mighty  still.  — But  this  is  past. 
My  thoughts  mistook  themselves. 

Abbot,  And  wherefore  so  ? 

Man.  I  could  not  tame  my  nature  down ;  for  he 
Must  serve  who  fiiin  would  sway — and  soothe — and 

sue — 
And  watch  all  time — and  pry  into  all  place — 
And  be  a  living  lie — who  would  become 
A  mighty  thing  amongst  the  mean,  and  such 
The  mass  are ;  I  disdain'd  to  mingle  with 
A  herd,  though  to  be  leader — and  of  wolves. 
The  lion  is  alone,  and  so  am  L 

Abbot.  And  why  not  live  and  act  with  other  men  ? 

Man.  Because  my  nature  was  averse  from  life  ; 
And  yet  not  cruel ;  for  I  would  not  make, 
But  find  a  desolation :  — like  the  wind. 
The  red-hot  breath  of  the  most  lone  simoom, 
Which  dwells  but  in  the  desert,  and  sweeps  o'er 
The  barren  sands  which  bear  no  shrubs  to  blast. 
And  revels  o'er  their  wild  and  arid  waves. 


>  [This  speech  has  been  quoted  in  more  than  one  of  the 
sketches  of  the  Poet's  own  life.  Much  earlier,  when  only 
twenty-three  years  of  age,  he  had  thna  prophesied :— **  It  seems 
as  if  I  were  to  experience  in  my  youth  the  greatest  misery  of 
old  age.  My  friends  fall  arouna  me,  and  1  shall  be  left  a 
lonely  tree  before  1  am  withered.  Other  men  can  always  take 
refuge  in  their  families  —  /  hare  no  resource  but  my  own 
reflections,  and  they  present  no  prospect,  here  or  hereafter, 
except  the  selfish  satisfaction  of  surviving  my  betters.  I  am, 
indeed,  very  wretched.  My  days  are  listless,  and  mr  nights 
restless.  I  have  very  seldom  anv  society;  and  when  I  have,  I 
run  out  of  it  I  don't  know  that  1  sha'n't  end  with  insanity.'*— 
B^ronLeUerStlSU.! 

s  [■*  Of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  It  appears  to  me  that 
there  can  be  little  doubt  —  if  we  attend  for  a  moment  to  the 
action  of  mind.  It  is  in  perpetual  activity.  I  used  to  doubt  it 
— but  reflection  has  taught  me  better.  How  far  our  (Uture 
state  will  be  individual ;  or.  rather,  how  far  it  will  at  all 
resemble  our  present  existence,  is  another  question ;  but  that 
the  mind  is  eternal  seems  as  probable  as  that  the  body  is  not 
so."  — J'yrvfi  Diary,  1821.— "I  have  no  wish  to  reject 
ChristianItT  without  investigation  \  on  the  contrary,  I  am  very 
desirous  of  believing;  for  I  have  no  happiness  in  my  present 
unsettled  notions  on  niislioQ.*' — Btfron  Convtnaiiom  with 
Kennedy,  1883.3 

*  [There  are  three  only,  even  among  the  great  poets  of 
modem  times,  who  have  chosen  to  depict.  In  their  full  shape 
and  vigour,  those  agonies  to  which  great  and  meditative 
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And  seeketh  not,  so  that  it  is  not  sought. 
But  being  met  is  deadly ;  such  hath  been 
The  course  of  my  existence ;  but  there  came 
Things  in  my  path  which  are  no  more. 

Abbot,  Alaf  I 

I  'gin  to  fear  that  thou  art  past  all  aid 
From  me  and  finom  my  calling ;  yet  so  young, 
I  still  would 

Man,  IxxA  on  me  I  there  b  an  order 

Of  mortals  on  the  earth,  who  do  become 
Old  in  their  youth,  and  die  ere  middle  age. 
Without  the  violence  of  warlike  death ; 
Some  perishing  of  pleasure — some  of  study  ~- 
Some  worn  with  toil — some  of  mere  weariness— > 
Some  of  disease  —  and  some  insanity —  > 
And  some  of  wither*d,  or  of  broken  hearts ; 
For  this  last  is  a  malady  which  slays 
More  than  are  number'd  in  the  lists  of  Fate, 
Talking  all  shapes,  and  bearing  many  names. 
Look  upon  me  I  for  even  of  all  these  things 
Have  I  partaken ;  and  of  all  these  things, 
One  were  enough ;  then  wonder  not  that  I 
Am  what  I  am,  but  that  I  ever  was, 
Or  having  been,  that  I  am  still  on  earth. 

Abbot,  Yet,  hear  me  still 

Man,  Old  man !  I  do  respect 

Thine  order,  and  revere  thine  years ;  I  deem 
Thy  purpose  pious,  but  it  is  in  vain : 
Think  me  not  chuxiish ;  I  would  spare  thyself 
Far  more  than  me,  in  shunning  at  this  time 
All  Airther  colloquy — and  so — fiuvwdL  ^ 

[Exit  MAirraxn. 

Abb,  This  should  have  been  a  noUe  creature  9 :  he 
Hath  all  the  energy  which  would  have  made 
A  goodly  frame  of  glorious  elements, 
Had  they  been  wisely  mingled ;  as  it  is. 
It  is  an  awful  chaos — light  and  darkness— 
And  mind  and  dust — and  passions  and  pure  thoughts, 
Mix'd,  and  contending  without  end  or  order. 
All  dormant  or  destructive  :  he  will  perish. 
And  yet  he  must  not ;  I  will  try  once  more 
For  such  are  worth  redemption ;  and  my  dnty 
Is  to  dare  all  things  for  a  righteous  end. 
Ill  follow  him — but  cautiously,  though  soidy. 

lExiiAamar, 

Intellects  are,  in  the  present  progress  of  human  history,  cxpoaed 
by  the  eternal  recurrence  of  a  deep  and  discontented  sccptKism. 
But  there  is  only  one  who  has  dared  to  represent  himaelf  as 
the  victim  of  those  nameless  and  undeflnable  suflningt. 
Goethe  chose  for  his  doubts  and  bis  darkneas  the  terrible 
disguise  of  the  mrsterious  Faustiis.  Schiller,  with  still  gntAtr 
boldness,  planted  the  same  anguish  in  the  restleaa,  haugfaty, 
and  heroic  bosom  of  Wallenstein.  But  Byroo  hu  aoogbt  no 
external  symbol  in  which  to  embody  the  ioquietudet  oC  Us 
soul.  He  takes  the  world,  and  all  that  it  inbortt,  <br  Us  i 
and  his  spectators ;  and  he  displays  himself  before  their 
wrestling  unceasingly  and  ineffectually  with  the  deooa 
torments  him.  At  times,  there  Is  something  mouroAil  and 
dcpreseing  in  his  scepticism  ;  but  oftener  tt  u  of  a  Ugh  aad 
solemn  character,  approaching  to  the  very  verge  n  a  ^^oni«<^g 
fisith.  Whatever  the  poet  may  believe,  we,  hia  readers,  alwaja 
feel  ourselves  too  much  ennobled  and  elevated,  even  by  ua 
melancholy,  not  to  be  confirmed  in  our  own  belief  by  the  voy 
doubts  so  m^estically  conceived  and  uttered.  His  seepdcism. 
if  it  ever  anproaches  to  a  creed,  carries  with  it  Its  ranitatloa 
in  its  granaeur.  There  is  neither  philosophy  nor  religloo  in 
those  bitter  and  savage  taunts  whicn  have  been  cmeUy  thrown 
out,  from  many  quarters,  against  those  mooda  of  mind  wbicb 
are  involuntary,  and  will  not  pass  away;  the  shadows  and 
spectres  which  still  haunt  his  imagination  may  once  hare 
(Usturbed  our  own  « —  through  his  gloom  there  are  freqamS 
flashes  of  illumination;— and  the  sublime  sadness  which  to 
him  is  breathed  from  the  mysteries  of  mortal  existence,  u 
always  Joined  with  a  longing  after  immortality,  and 
in  language  that  is  itself  divine^  —  WuaoMLji 
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SCENE  IL 
Amather  Chamber, 

JfAinrEBD  and  Hxrxak. 

Her.  My  lord,  you  bade  me  wait  on  you  at  sunset : 
He  sinks  behind  the  mountain. 

Man,  Doth  he  80  ? 

I  win  look  on  him. 

[IfAxnLXD  adoaneet  to  the  Window  of  the  HaU. 
Glorious  Orb !  the  idol 
Of  eariy  nature,  and  the  Tigorous  race 
Of  undiseased  mankind,  the  giant  sons  i 
Of  the  embnu:e  of  angels,  with  a  sex 
More  beautiful  than  they,  which  did  draw  down 
The  erring  spirits  wlio  can  ne*er  return.  — 
Most  gknious  ort> !  that  wert  a  worship,  ere 
The  mystery  of  thy  making  was  reyeal'd ! 
Thou  earliest  minister  of  the  Almighty, 
Which  gladden'd,  on  their  mountain  tops,  the  hearts 
Of  tlie  Chaldean  shepherds,  till  they  pour*d 
Themadres  in  orisons  I    Thou  material  God  I 
And  TcpresentatiTe  of  the  Unknown — 
Who  chose  thee  fbr  his  shadow!    Thou  chief  star  I 
Ceutre  of  many  stars !  which  mak*8t  our  earth 
Endurable,  and  temperest  the  hues 
And  hearts  of  all  who  walk  within  thy  rays ! 
Sire  of  the  seasons !  Monarch  of  the  climes. 
And  those  who  dwell  in  them !  for  near  or  far. 
Our  inborn  spirits  have  a  tint  of  thee. 
Even  as  our  outward  aspects; — thou  dost  rise. 
And  shine,  and  set  in  glory.     Fare  thee  well ! 
I  ne'er  shall  see  thee  more.     As  my  first  glance 
Of  love  and  wonder  was  for  thee,  then  take 
My  latest  look :  thou  wilt  not  beam  on  one 
To  whom  the  gifts  of  life  and  warmth  have  been 
Of  a  more  fttal  nature.  *    He  is  gone : 
I  fitUow.  [Exit  Mamfeeo. 

SCENE  IlL 

The  Momntains — The  CaaUe  of  Manfred  at  tome 
dietamce'^A  Terrace  before  a  Tower,  —  Time, 
'Might. 

HxmMAV,  Makuxl,  and  other  Dependantt  of 

Manfexd. 
Her,  *Tis  strange  enough;  night  after  night,  for 
yean, 

I  He  hath  pursued  long  vigils  in  this  tower, 
j  Without  a  witness.     I  have  been  within  it,— 
So  have  we  all  been  oft-times :  but  fh)m  it, 

i  *•  And  It  came  to  put,  that  the  San*  qf  God  uw  the 
daofbten  of  men,  that  they  were  fair,*'  &c. — **  There  were 
giaata  in  d»e  earth  hi  thou  davs ;  and  alio  after  that;  when 
Che  Seme  <^  God  aune  in  unto  the  daughters  of  men,  and.thev 
bare  chfldren  to  them,  the  same  became  mighty  men  which 
were  of  <rfd,  men  of  renown.*' — Gcnesii,  ch.  t1.  Terses  i  iini\ 


*  C**  Pr^,  was  Manfred's  speech  to  the  Sun  still  retained  In 
Act  tMrd  ?  I  horn  so :  it  was  one  of  the  best  In  the  thing,  and 
better  than  the  CoUseom.'*— j^yrow  Letters,  1817.] 

3  ^  Some  strange  things  in  these  few  years."  —  MS.3 

<  CThc  remainder  of  the  third  Act,in  its  original  shape,  ran 
thoa:.— 

Her.  Look— look— the  tower— 

The  tower  *s  oo  fire.    Oh,  hearens  and  earth  !  what  sound. 
What  drcadfU  sound  Is  that  ?  Z-^  ertuh  Uke  tkmtder. 

MmmieL  Help,  help,  there  I— to  the  rescue  of  the  Count,— 
llie  Count  *s  bi  danger, — what  ho !  there  I  approach  I 

[Tie  SerwmU^  Vauate^  and  Peatanhy  approach, 
th^p^Ud  wiA  terror. 
If  there  be  any  of  yoo  who  have  heart 


Or  its  contents,  it  were  impossible 
To  draw  conclusions  absolute,  of  aught 
His  studies  tend  to.     To  be  sure,  there  is 
One  chamber  where  none  enter :  I  would  give 
The  fee  of  what  I  have  to  come  these  three  yean. 
To  pore  upon  its  mysteries. 

Manud,  *Twere  dangerous ; 

Content  thyself  with  what  thou  know'st  already. 

Her,  Ah !  Manuel  I  thou  art  elderly  and  wise. 
And  couldst  say  much ;  thou  hast  dwelt  within  the 

castle  — 
How  many  years  ist  ? 

Manv^  Ere  Count  Manfred's  birth, 

I  served  his  father,  whom  he  nought  resembles. 

Her.  There  be  more  sons  in  like  predicament. 
But  wherein  do  they  differ? 

Manud,  I  speak  not 

Of  features  or  of  fonn,  but  mind  and  habits ; 
Count  Sigismund  was  proud, — but  gay  and  free,— 
A  warrior  and  a  reveller ;  he  dwelt  not 
With  books  and  solitude,  nor  made  the  night 
A  gloomy  vigil,  but  a  festal  time. 
Merrier  than  day ;  he  did  not  walk  the  rocks 
And  fbrests  like  a  wol^  nor  turn  aside 
From  men  and  their  delights. 

Her,  Beshrew  the  hour, 

But  those  were  jocund  times  I  I  would  that  such 
Would  visit  the  old  walls  again ;  they  look 
As  if  they  had  forgotten  them. 

ManueL  These  walls 

Must  change  their  chieftain  first    Oh !  I  have  seen 
Some  strange  things  in  them,  Herman.  > 

Her,  Come,  be  friendly ; 

Belate  me  some  to  while  away  our  watch : 
I've  heard  thee  darkly  speak  of  an  event 
Which  happen'd  hereabouts,  by  this  same  tower. 

Mannd,  That  was  a  night  indeed  !  I  do  remember 
'Twas  twilight,  as  it  may  be  now,  and  such 
Another  evening ;  — yon  red  cloud,  which  rests 
On  Eigher's  pinnacle,  so  rested  then, — 
So  like  that  it  might  be  the  same ;  the  wind 
Was  fidnt  and  gusty,  and  the  mountain  snows 
Began  to  glitter  with  the  climbing  moon ; 
Count  Manfired  was,  as  now,  within  his  tower,  ^ 
How  occupied,  we  knew  not,  but  with  him 
The  sole  companion  of  his  wanderings 
And  watchings — her,  whom  of  all  earthly  things 
That  lived,  the  only  thing  he  seem'd  to  love, — 
As  he,  indeed,  by  blood  was  bound  to  do, 

The  Lady  Astarte,  his * 

Hush!  who  comes  here ? 

And  love  of  human  kind,  and  will  to  aid 

Those  In  distress — nause  not  —but  follow  roe — 

The  portal 's  open,  follow.  r  Manuel  goe$  in. 

Her,  Come — Who  follows  ? 

What,  none  of  ye  ?—  ye  recreants !  shiver  then 
.    Without.    I  will  not  see  old  Manuel  risk 
)    His  few  remainhig  years  unaided.  rHaRKAM  goee  in. 

VasMoL  Hark  I— 

No— all  is  sflent— not  a  breath  —  the  flame 
Which  shot  forth  such  a  blaxe  is  also  gone : 
What  majr  this  mean  ?  Let  *s  enter  t 

Peasant  Faith,  not  I,~ 

Not  that,  if  one,  or  two,  or  more,  will  Join, 
I  then  will  stay  behind ;  but,  for.my  part, 
I  do  not  see  precisely  to  what  end. 

VassaL  Cease  your  vain  prating — come. 

Manuel  {speaking  wUhins.  'T  Is  all  in  vain— 

He's  dead. 

Her.  {wiUdn).  Not  so — even  now  methonght  he  moved ; 
But  it  Is  dark— so  bear  him  gently  oat— 
Softlv-  how  cold  he  is  1  take  care  of  his  temples 
In  wmding  down  the  staircase. 
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BnUr  the  Abbot. 

AhboL  Where  Is  your  master  ? 

Her,  Yonder,  in  the  tower. 

Abbot.  I  must  ipetk  with  him. 

Manud,  *T  is  impossible ; 

He  is  most  private,  and  must  not  be  thus 
Intruded  on. 

Abbot.  Upon  myself  I  take 

The  forfeit  of  my  fliult,  if  fkult  there  be — 
But  I  must  see  him. 

Her.  Thou  hast  seen  him  once 

This  eve  already. 

Abbot  Herman !  I  command  thee, 

Knock,  and  apprise  the  Count  of  my  approach. 

Her.  We  dare  not 

AbboL  Then  it  seems  I  must  be  herald 

Of  my  own  purpose. 

MtMueL  Beverend  fkther,  stop— 

I  pray  you  pause. 

AbboL  Why  so  ? 

Manuei.  But  step  this  way. 

And  I  will  tell  you  fiirther.  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  IV.- 
Inierior  of  the  Tower, 

BCANPaxD  alone. 

The  stars  are  forth,  the  moon  above  the  tops 
Of  the  snow-shining  mountains.  — Beautiful  I 
I  linger  yet  with  Nature,  for  the  night 
Hath  been  to  me  a  more  fiuniliar  hot 
Than  that  of  man ;  and  in  her  starry  shade 
Of  dim  and  solitary  loveliness, 
I  leam*d  the  language  of  another  world. 
I  do  remember  me,  that  in  my  youth. 
When  I  was  wandering, — upon  such  a  night 
I  stood  within  the  Coliseum's  wall,  < 
Blidst  the  chief  relics  of  almighty  Home ; 
The  trees  which  grew  along  the  broken  arches 
Waved  dark  in  the  blue  midnight,  and  the  stars 
Shone  through  the  rents  of  ruin ;  from  a£ir 
The  watchdog  bay*d  beyond  the  Tiber ;  and 
More  near  from'  out  the  Ccsars*  palace  came 
The  owl's  long  cry,  and,  interruptedly. 
Of  distant  centinels  the  fitful  song 
Begun  and  died  upon  the  gentle  wind. 
Some  cypresses  beyond  the  time-worn  breach 
Appea^'d  to  skirt  the  horiaon,  yet  they  stood 

Re-aUer  MAtfUn.  and  HaaiiAif,  bearing  MANraifi  in  their 


Manuel.  Hie  to  the  cMtle,  iome  of  jre,  and  bring 
What  aid  you  can.    Saddle  tlie  barb,  and  speed 
For  the  leech  to  the  city  —  quick  I  lome  water  there ! 
Her.  Hit  cheek  is  black  —  but  there  Is  a  faint  beat 
Still  lingering  about  the  heart.    Some  water. 

[They  aprimkie  Mahprkd  with  water:  itfteraptmUt 
he  givei  tome  eigne  qf  ttfe. 
Manuel.  He  seems  to  strive  to  speak— come  — cheerly, 
Count! 
He  mores  his  lips  — canst  hear  him?    I  am  old. 
And  cannot  catch  faint  sounds. 

CHsRMAN  indining  hie  head  and  listening. 
Her.  I  hear  a  word 

Or  two — but  indistinctly  —  what  is  next  > 
What  '8  to  be  done  ?  let  fi  bear  him  to  the  castle. 

CBfAirrmKD  molioni  with  his  hand  not  to  remove  him. 
Manuel.  He  disapproves — and 't  were  of  no  avail — 
Ho  changes  rapidly. 
Her.  *T  will  soon  be  over. 

Manuel.  Oh  t  what  a  death  U  thU  I  that  I  should  live 
To  shake  my  gray  hairs  over  the  last  chief 
Of  the  house  of  Slgismund.  —  And  such  a  death  ! 


Within  a  bowshot — ^where  the  Cssais  dwelt. 

And  dwell  the  tuneless  birds  of  night,  amidst 

A  grove  which  springs  through  levdl'd  batUemenl^ 

And  twines  its  roots  with  the  imperial  hearths, 

Ivy  usurps  the  laurel's  place  of  growth  ;  — 

But  the  gladiators*  bloody  Circus  stands, 

A  noble  wreck  in  ruinous  perfection ! 

While  Cesar's  chambers,  and  the  Augustan  haDs, 

Orovel  on  earth  in  indistinct  decay.  — 

And  thou  didst  shine,  thou  rolling  moon,  upon 

All  this,  and  cast  a  wide  and  tender  light. 

Which  soften'd  down  the  hoar  austerity 

Of  rugged  desolation,  and  flll'd  up. 

As  'twere  anew,  the  gaps  of  centuries; 

Leaving  that  beautiful  which  still  was  so. 

And  making  that  which  was  not,  till  the  place 

Became  religion,  and  the  heart  lan  o'er 

With  silent  worship  of  the  great  of  old  1  — 

The  dead,  but  sceptred  sovereigns,  who  sliU  nle 

Our  spirits  firom  their  urns.  ^~ 

TwasBodiaiii^l 
*Tis  strange  that  I  recall  it  at  this  time; 
But  I  have  found  our  thoughts  take  wildest  flight 
Even  at  the  moment  when  they  should  array 
Themselves  in  pensive  order. 

Enter  the  Abbot. 

AbboL  My  good  lord!. 

I  crave  a  second  grace  for  this  approach ; 
But  yet  let  not  my  humble  seal  offend 
By  its  abruptness — all  It  hath  of  ill 
Recoils  on  me ;  its  good  in  the  effect 
May  light  upon  your  head — could  I  say  heart^^ 
Could  I  touch  that,  with  words  or  prayers,  I  shoold 
Recall  a  noble  spirit  which  hath  wander'd ; 
But  is  not  yet  all  lost 

Man.  Thou  know'st  me  not ; 

My  days  are  numbered,  and  my  deeds  recorded : 
Retire,  or  'twill  be  dangerous — Away  1 

Abbot.  Thou  dost  not  mean  to  menace  me  ? 

Man.  Hot  I; 

I  simply  tell  thee  peril  is  at  hand. 
And  would  preserve  thee. 

Abbot.  What  dost  mean  ? 

Man.  Look  then! 

What  dost  thou  see  ? 

AbboL  Nothing. 

Afais.  Look  there,  I  say. 

And  stedfitftly ; — now  tell  me  what  thou  sccsL 

With  strange  accompaniments  and  fearftd  signs  — 
I  shudder  at  the  sight — bat  most  not  leavs  him. 
Mai^Ml  {speah^  fainll§  and  shwlg).    Old  nn  I  t  Is 
not  so  difficult  to  die. 

CHAivraBO  hming  eaid  i 
Her.  His  eves  are  fixed  and  lifeless.  —  He  la  i 
ManmeL  Close  them.  — My  old  hand  quiven.— Ut 
parts  — 
Whither?    I  dread  to  think— but  be  is  goaeQ 

>  TThe  opening  of  this  scene  is,  periums,  the  finest 
in  the  drama ;  and  Its  solemn,  calm,  and  mi^gt*''  ^ 
throws  an  air  of  Krandeur  over  the  cataicniphe,  which  was 
danger  of  appearing  extravaoat,  and  sonewiiat  too  muck 
the  style  of  the  **  Devil  and  Dr.  Faoatoa.**—  Wiimh.3 
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*  [**  Drove  at  midnight  to  tee  the  CoUaeom  by  i 
bat  what  can  I  say  or  the  CoUaeom  ?  It  moet  be  SBca  ;  to 
describe  it  1  should  have  thought  ioqMMiible,  if  1  had  not  read 
*  Manfred.'  To  see  it  aright,  as  the  Poet  of  the  North  leUs 
us  of  the  Cair  Melrose,  one  *  most  see  It  by  tlie  pale  moov- 
light.'  The  stillness  of  night,  the  whiiptfinx  echoea,  the 
moonliffat  shadows,  and  the  awftil  grandeur  of  the  impcadiBg 
ruins,  form  a  scene  of  romantic  sublimity,  midt  aa  Byron 
alone  could  describe  as  it  deserves.    His  descripticm  i%  the 
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AbhaL  That  which  should  shake  iiie^'-->biit  I  fear 
it  not — 
I  see  a  dusk  and  awAil  flguxe  rise. 
Like  an  Infernal  god,  feom  out  the  earth ; 
His  feoe  wrapt  in  a  mantle,  and  his  form 
Robed  as  with  angry  clouds :  he  stands  between 
Thjtelf  and  me — but  I  do  fear  him  not 
Mom.  Thou  hast  no  cause-~he  shall  not  harm 
thee — but 
His  sight  may  shock  thine  old  limbs  into  palsy. 
I  say  to  thee — Betire ! 

Abbot.  And  I  reply — 

Never — till  I  ha^  batUed  with  this  fiend :  — 
What  dotlihe  here? 

Man,  Why — ay — what  doth  he  here  ? — 

I  lUd  not  send  Ibr  him, — he  is  tmbidden.         [these 
Abbot.  Alas  !  lost  mortal !  what  with  guests  like 
Hast  thou  to  do  7  I  tremble  for  thy  sake : 
Why  doth  he  gaxe  on  thee,  and  thou  on  him  ? 
Ah  !  he  unveils  his  aspect :  on  his  brow 
The  thunder-scan  are  graven ;  from  his  eye 
Glares  forth  the  immortality  oif  hell— > 
ATaunt!— 
3iaM.  Pronounce— what  is  thy  mission  ? 
Spirit,  Come  I 

AbboL  What  art  thou,  unknown  being?  answer ! — 

speak  I 
SpiriL  The  genius  of  this  mortal.^ Come !  *tis 

time. 
Mom.  I  am  prepared  for  all  things,  but  deny 
The  power  which  summons  me.  Who  sent  thee  here? 
SpiriL  Thou  It  know  anon — Come  I  come  ! 
Mam.  I  have  commanded 

Things  of  an  essence  greater  fer  than  thiue, 
And  striven  with  thy  masters.     Get  thee  hence  I 
SpiriL    Mortal!   thine   hour  is  come — Away  I 

I  say. 
Jfin.  I  knew,  and  know  my  hour  is  come,  but  not 
To  render  up  my  soul  to  such  as  thee : 
Away  I  111  die  as  I  have  lived — alone. 

SpiriL  Then  I  must  summon  up  my  brethren.  — 
lUse !  [  Other  Spirits  rise  vp, 

AbboL  Avaunt  I  ye  evU  ones  !-^  Avaunt  1  I  say, — 
Te  have  no  power  where  piety  hath  power, 
And  I  do  charge  ye  in  the  name. 

SpiriL  Old  man  I 

We  know  ourselves,  our  mission,  and  thine  order ; 
Waste  not  thy  holy  words  on  idle  uses. 
It  were  in  vain :  this  man  is  forfeited. 
Once  more  I  summon  him — Away  I  away ! 

Mom.  1  do  defy  ye, — though  I  feel  my  soul 
Li  ebbing  tram  me,  yet  I  do  defy  ye ; 
Nor  will  I  henoe^  while  I  have  earthly  breath 
To  breathe  my  scorn  upon  ye — earthly  strength 
To  wrestle,  though  with  spirits ;  what  ye  take 
ShaU  be  U'en  limb  by  limb. 

Spirit.  Reluctant  mortal  I 

Is  thia  the  magian  who  would  so  pervade 


*  Z^  the  flnt  edltloD,  thia  line  wai  accidentally  left  out. 
Ob  diacov«ring  the  omitiion.  Lord  Byron  wrote  to  Mr. 
M  array —*"  Yod  hare  deitrojed  the  whole  effect  and  moral  of 
the  poem,  by  omitting  the  last  line  of  Manftred'i  ipeaking.**] 

*  (In  June,  1830,  Lord  Byron  thtu  writes  to  Mr.  Murray : 
—  **  Encloeed  ia  something  which  will  interest  you ;  to  wit, 
the  ovffnion  of  the  greatest  man  in  Germany  —  perlutps  in 
Ruroiie  —  upon  one  of  the  great  men  of  your  advertise* 
raeota  (all  *  Cudous  hands,*  as  Jacob  Tonson  used  to  say  of 
his  nagamoAns)  —  in  short,  a  critique  of  Goethe's  upon  Aum- 

Jred.     There  la  the  original,  an  English  translation,  and  an 
IfmifeMi  ooe :  keep  them  all  in  your  archlTes ;  for  the  opinions 


The  worid  invisible,  and  make  himself 
Almost  our  equal  ? — Can  it  be  that  thou 
Art  thus  in  love  with  life  ?  the  very  life 
Which  made  thee  wretched  I 

Man,  Thou  false  fiend,  thou  liest  I 

My  life  is  in  its  last  hour, — ihai  I  know, 
Nor  would  redeem  a  moment  of  that  hour ; 
I  do  not  combat  against  death,  but  thee 
And  thy  surrounding  angels ;  my  past  power 
Was  purchased  by  no  compact  with  thy  crew, 
But  by  superior  science — penance — daring — 
And  length  of  watching  —  strength  of  mind  — and 

skiU 
In  knowledge  of  our  fathers — when  the  earth 
Saw  men  and  spirits  walking  side  by  side, 
And  gave  ye  no  supremacy :  I  stand 
Upon  my  streogth — 1  do  defy — deny — 
Spurn  l»ck,  and  scorn  ye  1 — 

Spirit.  But  thy  many  crimes 

Have  made  thee 

Man.  What  are  they  to  such  as  thee  ? 

Must  crimes  be  punish*d  but  by  other  crimes. 
And  greater  criminals  7 — Back  to  thy  hell ! 
Thou  hast  no  power  upon  me,  that  I  feel ; 
Thou  never  shalt  possess  me,  thai  I  know : 
What  I  have  done  is  done ;  I  bear  within 
A  torture  which  could  nothing  gain  fh>m  thine : 
The  mind  which  Is  immortal  makes  itself 
Bequital  for  its  good  or  evil  thoughts — 
Is  its  own  origin  of  ill  and  end — 
And  its  own  place  and  time  — -  its  Innate  sense, 
When  stripp*d  of  this  mortality,  derives 
No  colour  f^om  the  fleeting  things  without ; 
But  is  absorbed  in  sufferance  or  in  joy. 
Bom  from  the  knowledge  of  its  own  desert 
Thau,  didst  not  tempt  me,  and  thou  couldst  not 

tempt  me ; 
I  have  not  been  thy  dupe,  nor  am  thy  prey — 
But  was  my  own  destroyer,  and  will  be 
My  own  hereafter. — Back,  ye  baflled  fiends  I 
The  hand  of  death  is  on  me — but  not  yours  I 

[  Tht  Demons  disappear. 

Abbot.  Alas!  how  pale  thou  art — thy  lips  are 
white — 
And  thy  breast  heaves — and  in  thy  gasping  throat 
The  accents  rattle — Give  thy  prayers  to  Heaven — 
Pray — albeit  but  in  thought, — but  die  not  thus. 

Afon.  *Tis  over — my  dull  eyes  can  fix  thee  not; 
But  all  things  s?rlm  around  me,  and  the  earth 
Heaves  as  it  were  beneath  me.     Fare  thee  well»-> 
Give  me  thy  hand. 

Abbot,  Cold — cold — even  to  the  heart — 

But  yet  one  prayer — Alas  I  how  &res  it  with  thee  7 

Man,  Old  man !  *tis  not  so  difficult  to  die.  ^ 

[MANFacn  expira. 

Abbot.  He  *s  gone — his  soul  hath  ta'en  his  eaxthle« 
flight— 
Whither  7  I  dread  to  think — but  he  is  gone. « 

of  such  a  man  as  Goethe,  whether  fsTonrable  or  not,  are 
always  interesting — and  this  Is  more  so,  as  favourable.  His 
Faust  I  never  read,  for  I  don*t  know  German  ;  but  Matthew 
Monk  Lewis,  in  1816,  at  Coltgny,  translated  most  of  it  to  me 
9i9S  9oefy  and  I  was  naturally  much  struck  with  it :  but  it 
was  the  Steinbach  and  the  Jungfrau,  and  something  else,mudi 
more  than  Faustus,  that  made  me  write  Manfred.  The  first 
scene,  however,  and  that  of  Faustus  are  very  similar.*' 

The  following  is  the  extract  from  Goethe*s  £mmI  mmd 
AUhertkum  {i.  e.  Art  and  Antiquity;  which  the  above  letter 
enclosed :  — 

**  Byron's  tragedy, '  Manfked,*  was  to  me  a  wonderlhl  pli^ 
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namenon,  md  one  that  clowdj  touched  me.  Thli  flngolarly 
InteUectoal  poet  hu  taken  mj  Faiutua  to  hlmcelf,  and  ex- 
tracted from  it  the  itrongett  noariihment  for  his  bjpochon- 
drtac  humour.  He  haa  made  use  of  the  Impelling  prindplet 
In  hit  own  wi^t  for  hU  own  purpoiei,  so  that  no  one  of  them 
remains  the  tame ;  and  it  i«  particularlj  on  this  account  that 
I  cannot  enough  admire  his  genius.  The  whole  is  in  this 
way  so  completely  formed  anew,  tliat  it  would  be  an  interest, 
tng  task  for  the  critic  to  point  out,  not  only  the  alterations  he 
has  made,  but  their  degree  of  resemblance  with,  or  dissimi- 
larity to,  the  original ;  in  th^  course  of  which  I  cannot  denr, 
that  the  gloomy  heat  of  an  unbounded  and  exuberant  despair 
becomes  at  last  oppressive  to  us.  Yet  is  the  dissatisfhoion 
we  feel  always  connected  with  esteem  and  admiration. 

**  We  find  thus,  in  this  tragedy,  the  quintessence  of  the 
most  astonishing  talent  bom  to  be  its  own  tormentor.  The 
character  of  Lord  Byron's  life  and  poetry  hardly  permits  a 
Just  and  equitable  appreciation.  He  has  often  enough  con- 
fessed what  it  is  that  torments  him.  He  has  repeatedly  por- 
trayed  it ;  and  scarcely  any  one  feels  compassion  for  this  into- 
lerable suiTering,  oTer  which  he  is  erer  laboriously  ruminating. 
There  are,  properly  speaking,  two  females  whose  phantoms 
for  erer  haunt  him,  and  which,  in  this  piece  alio,  perform 
principal  parts— one  under  the  name  of  Astarte,  the  other 
without  form  or  actual  presence,  and  merely  a  Toice.  Of  the 
horrid  occurrence  which  took  place  with  the  former,  the  fol- 
lowing is  related :  — When  a  bold  and  enterprising  young 
man,  lie  won  the  afibctions  of  a  Florentine  lady.  *  Her  hus- 
band dlscoTcred  the  amour,  and  murdered  his  wife ;  but  the 
murderer  was  the  same  night  found  dead  in  the  street,  and 
there  was  no  one  on  whom  any  suspicion  could  be  attached. 
Lord  Byron  removed  from  Florence,  and  these  spirits  haunted 
him  all  his  life  after. 

"  This  romantic  incident  is  rendered  highly  probable  by  in- 
numerable allusions  to  it  in  his  poems.  As,  for  instance,  when 
turning  his  sad  contemplation*  inwards,  be  applies  to  himself 
the  fatal  history  of  the  king  of  Sparta.  It  is  as  follows  :  — 
Pausanias,  a  I.acedcmonlan  general,  acauires  glory  by  the 
important  victory  at  Platca,  but  afterwards  forfeits  the  con- 
fidence of  his  countrymen  through  his  arrogance,  obstinacr, 
and  secret  intrigues  with  the  enemies  of  his  country.  This 
man  draws  upon  himself  the  heavy  guilt  of  Innocent  blood, 
which  attends  him  to  his  end  i  for,  while  commanding  the 
fleet  of  the  allied  Greeks,  in  the  Black  Sea,  he  is  inflamed 
with  a  violent  passion  for  a  Bvzantine  maiden.  After  long 
resistance,  he  at  length  obtains  ner  from  her  parents,  and  she 
Is  to  be  delivered  up  to  him  at  night.  She  modestly  desires 
the  servant  to  put  out  the  lamp,  and,  while  groping  her  way 
in  the  dark,  she  overturns  it  Pausanlas  Im  awakened  from  his 
sleep  —  apprehensive  of  an  attack  from  murderers,  he  seizes 
his  sword,  and  destroys  his  mistress.  The  horrid  sight  never 
leaves  him.  Her  shade  pursues  him  unceasingly,  and  be  im- 
plores for  aid  in  rain  from  the  gods  and  the  exorcising  priests. 

**  That  poet  must  have  a  lacerated  heart  who  selects  such  a 
scene  from  antiquity,  appropriates  It  to  himself,  and  burdens 
his  tragic  image  with  it.  The  following  soliloquy,  which  is 
overladen  wiUi  gloom  and  a  weariness  of  life,  is,  by  this  re- 
mark, rendered  intelligible.  We  recommend  it  as  an  exer- 
cise to  all  friends  of  declamation.  Hamlet's  soliloquy  appears 
improved  upon  here."  —  Goethe  here  subjoins  Manfred^s  so- 
liloquy, beginning,  **  We  are  the  fools  of  time  and  terror,"  in 
which  the  allusion  to  Pausanlas  occurs. 

The  reader  will  not  be  sorry  to  pass  from  this  German  critL 
dsm  to  that  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  on  Manfred. — **  This  is, 
undoubtedly,  a  work  of  great  genius  and  originality.  Its  worst 
fault,  perhaps,  is  that  it  flstigues  and  overawes  us  by  the  uni. 
formlty  of  its  terror  and  solemnity.  Another,  is  the  painful  and 
offensive  nature  of  the  circumstance  on  which  its  distress  is 
ultimatelv  founded.  The  lyrical  songs  of  the  Spirits  are  too 
long,  and  not  all  excellent.  There  is  something  of  pedantry 
in  them  now  and  then  ;  and  even  Bfanfred  deals  in  classical 
allusions  a  little  too  much.    If  we  were  to  consider  it  as  a 


•  p  The  grare  confidence  with  which  the  venerable  critic 
traces  the  fancies  of  his  brother  poet  to  real  persons  and 
events,  making  no  difficulty  even  of  a  double  murder  at  Flo- 
rence to  fUnush  grounds  for  his  theory,  affords  an  amusing 
instance  of  the  disposition  so  prevalent  throughout  Europe, 
to  picture  Byron  as  a  man  of  marvels  and  mysteries,  as  well 
In  nls  life  as  his  poetry.  To  these  exaggerated,  or  wholly 
fUse  notions  of  him,  the  numerous  fictions  palmed  upon  the 
world  of  his  romantic  tours  and  wonderftu  adventures,  in 

E laces  he  never  saw,  and  with  persons  that  never  existed, 
ave,  no  doubt,  considerably  contributed ;  and  the  oonse. 
quence  is,  so  utterly  out  of  truth  and  nature  are  the  repre- 
sentations of  his  life  and  character  long  current  upon  the 
Continent,  that  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  real  *  flesh 
and  Mood'  hero  of  these  pages,—  the  social,  practical-minded, 
nd,  with  all  his  faults  and  eccentricities,  Engiish  Ixird  Byron, 
—  may  not,  to  the  over-exalted  imaginations  of  mo«t  of  his 
foreign  admirers,  appear  but  an  ordinary,  unromantic,  and 
proauc  personage.**— MooRK.] 


proper  drama,  or  even  as  a  finished  poem,  we  should  be 
obliged  to  add,  that  It  is  br  too  indistinct  and  unsatiifictorr 
But  this  we  take  to  be  according  to  the  design  and  coofr^<t.<D 
of  the  author.  He  contemplated  but  a  dim  and  nuifiiin-eat 
sketch  of  a  subject  which  did  not  admit  of  more  saunte 
drawing  or  more  brilliant  colouring.  Its  obscurity  if  &  [urt 
of  its  grandeur  ;  — >  and  the  darkness  that  rests  upoa  it,  and 
the  smoky  dlstsmce  In  which  it  is  lost,  are  all  devicet  to  io- 
crease  its  mi^esty,  to  stimulate  our  curiosity,  and  to  imprcH 
us  with  deeper  awe.  —  It  Is  suggested,  in  an  ingenioai  paper 
in  a  late  number  of  the  Edhiburgh  llagastne.  that  the  grar nl 
conception  of  this  piece,  and  much  of  what  is  exceUeot  id  the 
manner  of  its  execution,  have  been  borrowed  from  'The  Tn. 
gical  History  of  Dr.  Faustus,'  of  Marlowf ;  and  avariinjrf 
passages  are  quoted,  which  the  author  couiden  as  limuv. 
and,  in  many  respects,  superior  to  others  in  the  poem  M^n 
us.  We  cannot  agree  in  the  general  terms  of  the  cooclwioa ; 
but  there  is  no  doubt  a  certain  resemblance,  both  in  tonw  i'( 
the  topics  that  are  suggested,  and  in  the  cast  of  the  diction  m 
which  they  are  expressed.  Thus,  to  Induce  FauKtus  to  ptr^nt 
in  his  unlawf\il  studies,  he  Is  told  that  the  Spiriu  of  the  Lie. 
ments  will  serve  him, — 

*  Smnetimes  like  women,  or  unwedded  maids. 
Shadowing  more  beauty  in  their  ayrie  browet. 
Than  have  the  white  breasts  of  the  QueeneofLoTe' 

And  again,  when  the  amorous  sorcerer  oomnands  He  Ira  of 
Troy  to  revive  again  to  be  his  paramour,  he  addresses  her, 
on  her  first  appearance,  in  these  rapturous  lines— 

*  Was  this  the  face  that  laoncht  a  thousand  ifaips 
And  bum'd  the  topless  towers  of  Ilium  ? 
Sweet  Helen  I  make  me  immortal  with  a  kiss. 
Her  lips  suck  forth  mv  soule  I  —  see  where  it  Ibes. 
Come,  Helen,  come  give  me  my  soule  aaaine. 
Here  will  I  dwell,  for  heaven  is  on  that  lip, 
And  all  is  dross  that  is  not  Helena. 

O  I  thou  art  fairer  than  the  evening  ayre, 
Clad  in  the  beauty  of  a  thousand  starres ; 
More  lovely  than  the  monarch  of  the  skyes, 
In  wanton  Arethusa's  aiure  arms  !* 
The  catastrophe,  too.  Is  bewailed  in  verses  of  great  degssce 
and  classical  oeauty — 

■  Cut  is  the  branch  that  might  have  growae  fiiD  stn^ifet. 
And  burned  is  Apollo*s  iMvel  bough 
That  sometime  grew  within  this  learned  man. 
Faustus  is  gone  T— regard  his  hellish  fall. 
Whose  findfVil  torture  majr  exhort  the  wisa^ 
Only  to  wonder  at  unlawud  things  ! ' 
But  these,  and  many  other  smooth  and  Csncifol  verse«  in  th  t 
curious  old  drama,  prove  nothing,  we  think,  against  the  on- 
ginality  of  Manfred ;  for  there  is  nothing  to  be  found  thrrf 
of  the  pride,  the  abstraction,  and  the  heart-rooted  mbfrr  s 
which  that  originality  consists.    Faustus  Is  a  vulgar  lorct-rf  r, 
tempted  to  sell  his  soul  to  the  devil  fbr  the  ordinarr  f  rvr 
of  sensual  pleasure,  and  earthly  power  and  ^ory,  and  « bo 
shrinks  ana  shudders  i^  agony  wnen  the  forfeit  comei  to  bf 
exacted.     The  style,  too,  of  Marlow,  though  eieoot  tai 
scholarlike,  is  weak  and  childish  compared  with  the  iefJ^ 
and  force  of  much  of  Lord  Byron ;  and  the  disgusting  tnf- 
foonery  and  low  farce  of  which  his  piece  Is  priocipallrBi*> 
up,  place  it  more  in  contrast,  than  in  any  terns  01  com- 
parison, with  that  of  his  noble  successor.    In  the  tone  »i 
pitch  of  the  composition,  as  well  aa  tn  the  character  of  the 
diction  in  the  more  solemn  parts,  Manfkvd  reminds  oi  tsach 
more  of  the  *  Prometheus '  of  .£achylus  %,  than  of  tnj  norr 
modem  performance.    The  tremendous  solitude  of  the  pho- 
cipal  person  —  the  supernatural  beings  with  whom  aloor  he 
holds  communion — the  guilt — the  firmness — the  BUtcrr — 
are  all  points  of  resemblance,  to  which  the  grandeur  of  th« 
poetic  imagery  only  gives  a  more  atrUdng  efftct    The  rhW 
differences  are,  that  the  subject  of  the  Greek  poet  was  uac- 
tified  and  exalted  by  the  established  belief  of  his  eooDtry.  and 
that  his  terrors  are  nowhere  tempered  vrith  the  nreetn^ 
which  breathes  from  so  many  passages  of  bia  Boillsh  rivaLl 
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t  [On  reading  this.  Lord  Byron  wrote  fWxn  Venire.— 
**  JeA-ey  is  very  kind  about  Manfred,  and  defends  iU  oriipe- 
ality,  which  I  did  not  know  that  any  body  had  attacked.  A* 
to  tne  germs  of  it,  they  may  be  found  hi  the  Jonmal  vhwh  l 
sent  to  Mrs.  Leigh,  before  I  left  Switierlaad.  I  have  the  «h  >* 
scene  of  Manfred  before  me,  aa  If  it  waa  but  yccterdaf «  u^ 
could  point  it  out,  spot  by  ipot,  torrent  and  alL* 

t  C"  Of  the  •  Prometheus  •  of  fschylos  1  —  — AaiWr 


fond  as  a  boy  (it  was  one  of  the  Greek  phiys  we  read  dincf  ■ 
year  at  Harrow) ;  indeed,  that  and  the  *  Medea*  were  the  onir 


ones,  except  the  '  Seven  befbre  Thebee,*  which  ever  mvn 
pleased  me.  The  Prometheus,  if  not  exactly  in  ny  plan,  us 
always  been  so  much  In  my  head,  that  I  can  easily  coomt* 
its  influence  over  all  or  any  thing  that  I  have  wrttten ;  init  1 
deny  Marlow  and  his  progeny,  and  bcc  that  you  will  do  tw 
same."— J^ron  Letters,  \S17.2 
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^latino  ffalittOf  Hog^  of  "^mitt  x 

AN  HISTORICAL  TRAGEDY, 

IN  FIVE  ACTS.  I 


Dbx  inquieti  turbidai  Adrlae.'*—  Horacb. 


PREFACE. 

eomiiincf  of  the  Doge  Marino  Faliero  is  one  of 
remarkable  events  in  the  annals  of  the 


the  moat 


>  ^On  the  original  MS.  icnt  from  Rarenna,  Lord  Byron 
Las  written :  —**  Begun  April 4th.  IsaO— eompletedJuty  l6th, 
IfifjD^finiahedcopjring  August  16ch.l7tb,  1820;  the  which 
ropyiog  makes  ten  timet  the  toil  of  composing,  considering 
the  weather — thermometer  90  in  the  slude— and  my  domes^c 
duties.**  He  at  the  time  intended  to  keep  it  by  him  for  six 
rears  brfbre  sending  It  to  the  press ;  but  resolutions  of  this 
kuKl  are,  in  modem  days,  Tery  seldom  adhered  to.  It  was 
published  in  the  end  of  the  same  year  ;  and,  to  the  poet's 
great  diagnst,  and  in  spite  of  his  urgent  and  repeated  remon- 
itranoes,  waa  produced  on  the  stage  of  Drury  JLane  Theatre 
«erly  la  Ittl.  The  extracts  from  his  letters  suf&ciently  ex- 
plain  his  feelings  on  this  occasion. 

Marino  Faliero  was,  oreatly  to  his  satisfaction,  commended 
warmly  for  the  truth  01  its  adhesioa  to  Venetian  history  and 
mannen*  as  well  as  the  antique  severity  of  its  structure  and 
language,  br  that  eminent  master  of  Italian  and  classical 
ktfraturr,  tne  late  Ugo  Foscolo.  Mr.  Giflbrd  also  delighted 
him  by  pronouncing  it  **  English— genuine  English.^'  It 
was,  bowerer,  little  favoured  by  the  contemporary  critics. 
There  waa.  Indeed,  only  one  who  spoke  of  it  as  quite  worthy 
of  Lord  Byron's  reputation.  **  Nothhig,"  said  he,  **  has  for  a 
loDg  time  aflbrded  us  so  much  pleasure,  as  the  rich  promise  of 
draaaacic  exeellcnoe  unfolded  in  this  production  of  Lord 
Byron.  Without  question,  no  such  trageidy  as  Marino  Faliero 
bis  appeared  in  English,  since  the  day  when  Otway  also  was 
inspircHi  to  bis  masterpiece  by  the  interests  of  a  Venetian 
Bory  and  a  Venetian  conspiracy.  The  story  of  which  Lord 
Byroo  has  possessed  himself  is,  we  think,  by  far  the  finer  of 
the  two, — and  w*  s^  poaaeuedj  bec^se  we  believe  he  has 
adhered  almost  to  the  letter  of  the  transactions  as  they  really 
took  place."—  The  language  of  the  Edinburgh  and  Quarterly 
Beviewiers,  Mr.  JeA-ey  and  Bishop  Heber,  was  in  a  far  dif- 
ferent atratn.    The  former  says  — 

•  Marino  Faliero  has  undoubtedly  considerable  beauties, 
both  dramatic  and  poetical ;  and  might  have  made  the  fortune 
of  any  young  aspirant  for  fiune :  but  the  name  of  Byron  raises 
expectationa  which  are  not  so  easily  satisfied ;  and,  Judging  of 
it  by  the  lofty  standard  which  he  himself  has  established,  we 
are  cnmpeiled  to  say,  that  we  cannot  but  regard  it  as  a  failure, 
both  as  a  poem  and  a  play.  This  may  be  partly  accounted  for 
from  the  inherent  diiBcuIty  of  uniting  these  two  sorts  of 
exceUenee— of  confining  the  daring  and  digressive  genius  of 
poetry  within  the  forms  and  limits  of  a  regular  drama,  and,  at 
the  sane  tinse,  imparting  its  warm  and  vTvifylnff  spirit  to  the 
practical  prenaration  and  necessary  details  of  a  complete 
tlMstrical  action.  These,  however,  are  difficulties  with  which 
dramafic  adventurers  have  long  had  to  struggle  ;  and  over 
whicfa,  though  they  are  incomparably  most  formidable  to  the 
moat  powerful  mirits,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
powers  of  Lora  Byron  would  have  triumphed.  The  true 
Ustosy  of  his  fitilure,  therefore,  we  conceive,  and  the  actual 
cause  at  Us  miscarriage  on  the  present  occasion,  is  to  be  found 
in  tbe  bad  choice  of  his  sulqect — his  selection  of  a  story  which 
not  ooly  gives  no  scope  to  the  peculiar  and  commanding 
graces  or  his  genius,  but  runs  continually  counter  to  the  master 
currents  of  hu  £sacy.  His  great  gifts  are  exquisite  tendemeu, 
and  demoniacal  sublimity  i  the  power  of  conjuring  up  at 
pieasore  those  delicious  nslons  of  love  and  beauty,  and  pity 
and  purity,  which  mdt  our  hearts  within  us  with  a  thrilling 
ajod  ctfaeaal  softness  —  and  of  wielding,  at  the  same  time,  that 
mferoMi  Are  which  blasts  and  overthrows  all  things  with  the 
d#rk  aod  apricioos  fulminations  of  Its  scorn,  rancour,  and 
revcnga.  With  the  consciousness  of  these  great  powers,  and 
as  tf  m  wilftil  pcrverrity  to  their  suggestions,  he  has  here 
chosen  a  story  which,  in  a  great  measure,  excludes  the  agency 
of  cither  -,  and  resolutely  conducted  it,  so  as  to  secure  himself 
against  their  tnto^lsioni— a  story  without  love  or  hatred  — 


most  singular  government,  city,  and  people  of  modem 
history.  It  occurred  in  the  year  1355.  Every  thing 
about  Venice  is,  or  was,  extraordinary — her  aspect 
is  like  a  dream,  and  her  history  is  like  a  romance. 

misanthropy  or  pity  —  containing  nothing  voluptuous  and 
nothing  terrific— but  depending,  for  its  grandeur,  on  the 
anger  of  a  very  old  and  irritable  man;  and,  for  its  attraction, 
on  the  elaborate  representations  of  coi\jugal  dignity  and 
domestic  honour. — the  sober  and  austere  triumphs  of  cold 
and  untempted  chastity,  and  the  nobie  propriety  of  a  pure  and 
disciplined  understanding.  These,  we  think,  ase  not  the  most 
promising  themes  for  any  writer  whose  business  is  to  raise 
powerful  emotions ;  nor  very  likely,  in  any  hands,  to  redeem 
the  modem  drama  fhmi  the  imputation  of  want  of  spirit, 
interest,  and  excitement  But,  for  Lord  Byron  to  select  them 
for  a  grand  dramatic  eflbrt,  is  as  if  a  swift-footed  racer  were 
to  tie  his  feet  together  at  the  starting,,  or  a  valiant  knight  to 
enter  the  lists  without  his  arms.  No  mortal  prowess  could 
succeed  under  such  disadvantages. — The  story,  in  so  far  as  it 
is  original  in  our  drama,  is  extremely  Improbable,  though, 
like  most  other  very  improbable  stories,  derived  from  authentic 
sources  :  but,  in  the  main,  it  is  original ;  being,  indeed,  merely 
another  *  Venice  Preserved,'  and  continually  recalling,  though 
certainly  without  eclipstns,  the  memory  of  the  first.  Except 
that  Jaffler  is  driven  to  join  the  conspirators  by  the  natural 
impulse  of  love  and  misery,  and  the  Doge  by  a  resentment  so 
outrageous  as  to  exclude  all  sympathy, — and  that  the  dis- 
closure, which  is  produced  by  love  in  the  old  play,  is  here 
ascribed  to  mere  iriendship,— the  general  action  and  catas- 
trophe of  the  two  pieces  are  almost  identical ;  while,  with 
re^tfd  to  the  writing  and  management,  it  must  be  owned 
that,  if  Lord  Byron  has  most  sense  and  vigour,  Otway  has  by 
far  the  most  passion  and  pathos ;  and  that  though  bis  con. 
splrators  are  oetter  orators  and  reasoners  than  the  gang  of 
nerre  and  BeynaulC,  the  tenderness  of  Belvidere  is  as  much 
more  touching,  as  it  is  more  natural,  than  the  stoical  and 
self-satisfied  decorum  of  Angloliua." 

After  an  elaborate  disquisition  on  the  Unities,  Bishop  Heber 
thus  concludes :  •— 

"  We  cannot  conceive  a  greater  instance  of  tbe  efllcacy  of 

Stem  to  blind  the  most  acute  perception,  than  the  fact  that 
rd  Byron,  in  works  avowedly  and  exclusively  intended  for 
the  dos^,  has  piqued  himself  on  the  observance  of  rales, 
which  (be  their  advantage  on  the  stage  what  it  may)  are 
evldentiy,  off  the  stage,  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference.  The 
only  object  of  adhering  to  the  unities  is  to  preserve  the 
illusion  of  the  scene.  To  the  reader  they  are  obriously 
useless.  It  is  true,  that,  in  the  closet,  not  only  are  their  sup- 
posed advantages  destroyed,  but  their  inconveniences  are  also, 
in  a  great  measure,neutralised :  and  it  is  true  also,  that  poetry 
so  splendid  has  often  accompanied  them,  as  to  make  us  wholly 
overlook,  in  the  blase  of  greater  excellences,  whatever  incon- 
veniences result  fh>m  them,  either  in  the  closet  or  the  theatre. 
But  even  diminished  difilculties  are  not  to  be  needlessly 
courted,  and  though,  in  the  strength  and  dexterity  of  the 
combatant,  we  soon  lose  sight  of  the  cumbrous  trappings  by 
which  he  has  chosen  to  distinguish  himself;  yet,  11  those 
teappfngs  are  at  once  cumbersome  and  pedantic,  not  only  will 
his  difflcultr  of  success  be  increased,  but  his  Csilure,  if  he  fitils, 
will  be  rendered  the  more  signal  and  ridiculous. 

**  Marino  Faliero  has,  we  believe,  been  pretty  generally 
pronounced  a  failure  by  the  public  voice,  and  we  see  no  reason 
to  call  for  a  revision  of  their  sentence.  It  contains,  beyond 
all  doubt,  many  passages  of  commanding  eloquence,  and  some 
of  genuine  poetry ;  and  the  scenes,  more  particularly,  in  which 
Lord  Byron  has  neglected  the  absurd  creed  of  his  pseudo- 
Hellenic  writers,  are  conceived  and  elaborated  with  great 
tragic  efltet  and  dexterity.  But  the  subject  is  decidedly  ill- 
chosen.  In  the  main  tissue  of  the  plot,  and  in  all  the  busiest 
and  most  interesting  parts  of  it,  it  is,  in  fact,  no  more  than 
another  *  Venice  Preserved,*  in  which  the  author  has  had  to 
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The  story  of  this  Boge  U  to  be  found  in  all  her 
Chronicles,  and  particularly  detailed  in  the  '<  Lives 
of  the  Doges,*'  by  Marin  Sanuto,  which  is  given  in 
the  Appendix.  It  is  simply  and  clearly  related,  and 
is  perhaps  more  dramatic  in  itself  than  any  scenes 
which  can  be  founded  upon  the  sut^ect. 

Marino  Faliero  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of 
talents  and  of  courage.  I  find  him  commander  in 
chief  of  the  land  forces  at  the  siege  of  Zara,  where 
he  beat  the  King  of  Hungary  and  his  army  of  eighty 
thousand  men,  killing  eight  thousand  men,  and 
keeping  the  besieged  at  the  same  time  in  check ;  an 
exploit  to  which  I  know  none  similar  in  history, 

contend  (nor  hai  he  contended  lucccMfuUy)  with  our  recol* 
lections  of  a  former  and  deservedly  popular  play  on  the  same 
subject.  And  the  only  respect  in  which  it  dlfrers  U,  that  the 
Jaffler  of  Lord  B7ron''s  i^ot  is  drawn  In  to  join  the  conspira- 
tors, not  by  the  natural  and  intelUsible  motives  of  poverty, 
aggravated  by  the  suflbrlngs  of  a  beloved  wife,  and  a  deep  and 
well-grounded  resentment  of  oppression,  but  by  his  outrage- 
ous anger  for  a  private  wrong  of  no  very  atrocious  nature. 
The  Doge  of  Venice,  to  chastise  the  vulgar  libel  of  a  foolish 
boy,  attempts  to  overturn  that  republic  of  which  he  is  the  first 
and  most  trusted  servant ;  to  massacre  all  his  ancient  iViends 
and  fellow  soldiers,  the  magistracy  and  nobilitjr  of  the  land. 
With  such  a  resentment  as  this,  thus  simply  stated  and  taken 
singly,  who  ever  sympathised,  or  who  but  L.ord  Byron  would 
have  expected  in  such  a  cause  to  be  able  to  awaken  sympathy  ? 
It  is  little  to  the  purpose  to  say  that  this  is  all  historically 
true.  A  thing  may  be  true  without  being  probable ;  and  such 
a  case  of  idiosyncrasy  as  is  implied  in  a  resentment  so  sudden 
and  extravagant,  is  no  more  a  fitting  subject  for  the  poet, 
than  an  anhnal  with  two  heads  would  be  for  an  artist  of  a  dif- 
ferent description. 

**  It  is  true  that,  when  a  long  course  of  mutual  bickering 
had  preceded,  when  the  mtnd  of  the  prince  had  been  pre- 
parea,  by  due  degrees,  to  hate  the  oligarchy  with  which  he 
was  surrounded  and  over-ruled,  and  to  feel  or  suspect,  in 
every  act  of  the  senate,  a  studied  and  persevering  design  to 
woun4  and  degrade  him,  a  very  slight  addition  of  injury  might 
make  ^he  cup  of  anger  overflow  ;  and  the  insu£Bcient  punish, 
ment  of  Steno  (though  to  most  men  this  punishment  seems 
not  un^nual  to  the  offence)  might  have  opened  the  last  flood- 

Srate  to|l)at  torrent  which  had  been  loog  gathering  strength 
rom  intiumerable  petty  insults  and  aggrestious. 

**  It  is  also  possible  that  an  old  man,  doatingly  fond  of  a  young 
and  beautiful  wife,  yet  not  insensible  to  the  ridicule  of  such 
an  uneaual  alliance,  might  for  months  or  years  have  been 
tormenting  himself  with  the  suspected  suspicions  of  his 
countrymen  ;  have  smarted,  though  convinced  of  his  consort's 
purity,  under  the  idea  that  others  were  not  equally  candid, 
and  nave  attached,  at  length,  the  greater  importance  to 
Steno's  ribaldry,  from  apprehending  this  last  to  be  no  more 
than  an  overt  demonstrauon  of  the  secret  thoughts  of  half  Uie 
little  world  of  Venice. 

•*  And  we  cannot  but  believe  that,  if  the  story  of  Faliero 
(unpromising  as  we  regard  it  in  every  way  of  telling)  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  barbarian  Shakspeare,  the  com- 
mencement of  the  play  would  have  been  placed  considerably 
earlier ;  that  time  would  have  been  given  for  the  gradual 
developement  of  those  strong  lines  of  character  which  were 
to  decide  the  fate  of  the  hero,  and  for  the  working  of  those 
subtie  but  not  instantaneous  poisons  which  were  to  destroy 
the  peace,  and  embitter  the  feelings,  and  confuse  the  under, 
standing,  of  a  brave  and  high-minded  but  proud  and  irritable 
veteran. 

**  But  the  misfortune  is,  (and  It  is  In  a  great  measure,  as 
we  conceive,  to  be  ascribed  to  Lord  Byron's  passion  for  the 
unities,)  that,  instead  of  placing  this  accumulation  of  painful 
feelings  before  our  eyes,  even  our  ears  are  made  very  imper. 
fectly  acouainted  with  them.  Of  the  previous  encroachments 
of  the  oligarchy  on  the  ducal  power  we  see  nothing.  Nay, 
we  only  hear  a  very  little  of  it,  and  that  in  general  terms,  and 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  piece ;  in  the  form  of  an  apology  for 
the  Doge's  pait  conduct,  not  as  the  constant  and  painful 
feeling  which  we  ought  to  have  shared  with  him  in  the  first 
instance,  if  we  were  to  lympathise  in  his  views  and  wiah  suc- 
cess to  his  enterprise.  The  fear  that  his  wife  might  be  an 
object  of  suspicion  to  his  countrymen  is,  in  like  manner, 
scarcely  hinted  at ;  and  no  other  reason  for  such  a  fear  is 
named  than  that  which,  limply  taken,  could  never  have  pro- 
duced it  —  a  libel  scribbled  on  the  back  of  a  choir.  We  are, 
therefore,  through  the  whole  tragedy,  under  feelings  of  sur- 
prise rather  than  of  pity  or  sympathy,  as  persons  witnessing 
portentous  events  from  causes  apparenUy  inadequate.  We 
see  a  man  become  a  traitor  for  no  other  visible  cause  (how. 
ever  other  causes  are  Incidentally  insinuated^  than  a  single 
vulgar  insult,  which  was  more  likely  to  recoil  on  the  per- 


except  that  of  Canar  at  Alesla,  and  of  Prince  Eugene 
at  Belgrade.  He  was  afterwards  commander  of  the 
fleet  in  the  same  war.  He  took  Capo  d*Istria.  He 
was  ambassador  at  Genoa  and  Home, — at  which  last 
he  received  the  news  of  his  election  to  the  dukedom ; 
his  absence  being  a  proof  that  he  sought  it  by  no 
intrigue,  since  he  was  apprised  of  his  predecessor's 
death  and  his  own  suocessicm  at  the  same  moment. 
But  he  appears  to  have  been  of  an  ungovernable 
temper.  A  story  is  told  by  Sanuto,  of  his  having, 
many  years  before,  when  podesta  and  captain  at 
Treviso,  boxed  the  ears  of  the  bishop,  who  was  aame- 
what  tardy  in  bringing  the  Host     For  this,  honest 


I 


cumoC  pity  a 


petrator  than  to  wound  the  object  i  and  we 
death  incurred  in  such  a  quarrel.'* 

The  following  extract  firom  a  letter  of  January,  lt21,  will 
show  the  author's  own  estimate  of  the  piece  thus  critici«od. 
After  repeating  his  hope,  that  no  manager  would  be  so  au- 
dacious as  to  trample  on  his  feelings  by  producing  it  «si  the 
stage,  he  thus  proceeds :  — 

**  It  is  too  regular  —  the  time,  twenty-four  hours  —  the 
change  of  place  not  frequent  —  nothing  m«liMlramatic— bo 
surprises — no  starts,  nor  trap-doors,  nor  opportonities  *  for 
tossing  their  heads  and  kickmg  theur  heels  —and  no  lore, 
the  grand  ingredient  of  a  modem  play.    I  am  persuaded  Uiac 
a  great  tragedy  is  not  to  be  produced  ity  following  the  old  dra- 
matists—who are  fUll  of  gross  faults,  pardoned  only  for  the 
beauty  of  their  language, — but  by  writing  naturally  and  rr- 
gularly,  and  producing  regular  tragedies,  like  the  Gre^s . 
but  not  in  Imitation,  —  merely  the  outiine  of  their  ooodrnt, 
adapted  to  our  own  times  and  dream  stances,  and  of  cmirfe 
no  chorus.  You  will  laugh,  and  say,  *  Whydont  yoa  do  to  *f ' 
I  have,  you  see,  tried  a  sketch  in  Marino  ralfero ;  but  many 
people  think  my  talent  * euentiatfy  undramaiie*  and  1  am 
not  at  all  clear  that  they  are  not  right.    If  Marino  Fal*<rrt> 
don't  fail  —  in  the  pemssd—  I  shall,  perhaps,  try  again  ^•^a. 
not  for  the  stage) ;  and  as  I  think  that  Icme  is  not  the  prin- 
cipal passion  for  tragedy  (and  yet  most  of  ours  turn  upoo  tx\ 
you  will  not  find  me  a  popular  writer.    Unless  it  is  love  /«- 
rious,  criminal,  and  hapleu,  it  ought  not  to  make  a  tr.^  e 
subject    When  it  is  melting  and  maudlin,  it  dort,  but  it 
ouglit  not  to  do ;  it  is  then  for  the  gallery  and  sevood-pr^cr 
boxes.    If  you  want  to  have  a  notion  of  what  I  am  try.n^'. 
take  up  a  translation  of  any  of  the  Greek  tragedians.     I'  I 
said  the  original,  it  would  be  an  impudent  presoonpdon  t^ 
mine :  but  the  translations  are  so  inferior  to  the  ori^mJs. 
that  I  think  I  may  risk  it    Then  judge  of  the  '  sixaphi.ir>  ^4 
plot,'  and  do  not  Judge  me  by  your  old  mad  dramac^it* , 
which  is  like  drinking  usquebaugh,  and  then  prorhsg  a  f>>tus- 
tain.    Yet,  after  all,  I  suppose  you  do  not  mean  that  spiriCi  :> 
a  nobler  element  than  a  clear  spring  bubbling  up  in  the  sun  " 
and  this  I  take  to  be  the  dlflbrence  between  the  Greeks  ^i  d 
those  turbid  mountebanks  —  alwavs  excepting  Ben  Jocu^a, 
who  was  a  scholar  and  a  classic     Or,  take  up  a  translali<Wi  <.f 
Alfleri,  and  try  the  interest,  &c.  of  these  my  new  attrmpis  ir 
the  old  line,  by  him  in  English  ;  and  then  tell  me  fairly  vtH  r 
opinion.    But  don't  measure  me  by  voua  own  oU  or  mr  r 
tailor's  yard.    Kotiiing  so  easy  as  intricate  confusion  of  |  l-m 
and  rant.    Mrs.  Centlivre,  in  comedy,  has  ten  times  the  hu»tl« 
of  Congrcve ;  but  are  they  to  be  compared  ?  and  yet  sbe 
drove  Congreve  from  the  theatre." 

Again,  February  16.,  he  thus  writes,— 

*'  You  sav  the  Doge  will  not  be  popular :  did  I  ever  vrritr 
for  popularity  ?  I  defy  you  to  show  a  work  of  mine  («TCt  t-'t 
a  taie  or  two)  of  a  popular  style  or  complexloa  It  apf^A.** 
to  me  that  there  is  room  for  a  dilferent  style  of  the  drocA  . 
neither  a  servile  following  of  the  old  drama,  which  is  a  frx)'.  -  s 
erroneous  one,  nor  yet  too  French,  like  those  who  surcrR'  -i 
the  older  writers.  It  appears  to  me  that  good  Englbh,  ana  a 
severer  approach  to  the  rules,  might  combine  something  ly  •! 
dishonourable  to  our  literature.  I  have  also  attempted  d* 
make  a  play  without  love ;  and  there  are  neither  rings,  ore 
mistakes,  nor  starts,  nor  outrageous  canting  vilUhws  urr 
melodrama  in  it.  All  this  will  prevent  its  pofMiUrity,  but 
does  not  persuade  me  that  it  is  ther^fijre  faulty.  Whaft  «-\  r 
fault  it  has  will  arise  f^om  deficiency  in  the  condoct,  rsUfc  r 
than  in  the  conception,  which  Is  simple  and  severe. 

"  Reproach  is  useless  always,  and  irritmtiQg<— hot  try  ^*- 
Ings  were  very  much  hurt,  to  be  dragged  like  a  stadiator 
the  fate  of  a  gladiator  by  that  *  reHaritUt  Mr.  EUittcm. 
to  his  defence  and  offers  of  compensation,  what  Is  all  tfci« 
the  purpose  ?  It  is  like  Louis  XIV.  who  insisted  upon  bay 
at  any  price  Algernon  Sydney's  hone,  and,  on  his  reiix**/. 
taking  it  by  force.  Sydney  shot  his  horse.    I  could  nm  th 
my  tragedy,  but  I  would  have  flung  It  into  the  fire  rather 
have  had  it  represented." 


Saniito  *^  sadffltt  him  'with  ajudgment,*'  as  Thwackum 
did  Square ;  bat  he  does  not  tell  us  whether  he  was 
punished  or  rebuked  by  the  Senate  for  this  outrage 
at  the  time  ct  its  commission.  He  8eems»  indeed,  to 
have  been  afterwards  at  peace  with  the  church,  for 
we  And  him  ambassador  at  Borne,  and  invested  with 
the  flef  of  Yal  di  Marino,  in  the  march  of  Treviso, 
and  with  the  title  of  Count,  by  Lorenxo  Ck>unt-bi8hop 
of  Ceneda.  For  these  fiu;ts  my  authorities  are  Sanuto, 
Tettor  Sandi,  Andrea  Navagero,  and  the  account  of 
the  siege  of  Zara,  first  published  by  the  inde&tigable 
Abate  MoreUl,  in  his  **  MonumentiTenesiani  di  vaiia 
Letteratura,**  printed  ^n  1796,  all  of  which  I  have 
looked  over  in  Uie  original  language.  The  roodems,^ 
Darii,  Sismoodl,  and  laugier,  nearly  agree  with  the 
ancient  chraniclers.  Sismondi  attributes  the  con- 
spiracy to  hii  jealousy  i  but  I  find  this  nowhere 
asaerted  by  the  national  historians.     Tettor  Sandi, 

indeed,   says,   that  **  Altri  scrissero  che 

dalla  gelosa  suspizion  di  esso  Doge  siasi  fittto  (Michel 
SCeno)  staccar  con  violeoza,*'  &c  ke.;  but  this 
appears  to  have  been  by  no  means  the  general  opin- 
ion, nor  is  it  alluded  to  by  Sanuto  or  by  Navagero ; 
and  Sandi  himself  adds,  a  moment  after,  that  *'  per 
altre  Veneziane  memorie  traspiii,  che  non  il  sob 
desiderio  dl  vendetta  lo  dispose  alia  congiura  ma 
aoche  la  Snnata  abituale  ambidon  sua,,  per  cui  anelava 
a  £usi  prindpe  independente.'*  The  first  motive 
appears  to  have  been  excited  by  the  gross  affront  of 
the  words  written  by  Michel  Steno  on  the  ducal 
cbatr,  and  by  the  light  and  inadequate  sentence  of 
the  Forty  on  the  offender,  who  was  one  of  their  **  tre 
Capi**  The  attentions  of  Steno  himself  appear  to 
have  been  directed  towards  one  of  her  damsels,  and 
not  to  the  **  Dogaressa'*  herself,  against  whose  &me 
not  the  slightest  insinuation  appears,  while  she  is 
praised  far  her  beauty,  and  remarked  for  her  youth. 
Neither  do  I  find  it  asserted  (unless  the  hint  of  Sandi 
be  an  assertion),  that  the  Doge  was  actuated  by 
jealousy  of  his  wife :  but  rather  by  respect  for  her, 
and  fix*  his  own  honour,  warranted  by  his  past 
services  and  present  dignity. 

I  know  not  that  the  historical  facts  are  alluded  to 
in  En^ish,  unless  by  Dr.  Moore  in  his  View  of  Italy. 
His  account  is  &lse  and  flippant,  full  of  stale  jests 
about  old  men  and  young  wives,  and  wondering  at  so 
great  an  eSiect  fh)m  so  slight  a  cause.  How  so  acute 
and  severe  an  observer  of  mankind  as  the  author  of 
Zeluco  could  wonder  at  this  is  inconceivable.  He 
knew  that  a  basin  of  water  spilt  on  Mrs.  Masham's 
gown  deprived  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  of  his  com- 
mand, and  led  to  the  inglorious  peace  of  Utrecht — 
that  Louis  XIY.  was  plunged  into  the  most  desolating 
wars,  twcause  his  minister  was  nettled  at  his  finding 
fault  with  a  window,  and  wished  to  give  him  another 
occupation — that  Helen  lost  Troy — that  Lucretla 
expelled  the  Tarquins  from  Rome — and  that  Cava 
brought  the  Moors  to  Spain  —  that  an  insulted 
hu5band  led  the  Gauls  to  Clusium,  and  thence  to 
Bome— that  a  single  verse  of  Frederick  IL  of  Prussia 
OQ  the  Abb^  de  Bemis,  and  a  jest  on  Madame  de 

*  [The  Abb('i  biographer  denies  the  correctncu  of  thU 
•tateraent. — **  Quelqoet  ecrhrains,"  he  says,  **  q^i  trouTaient 
Mn«  doate  piquant  (Tattribuer  de  grands  eflfets  i  de  petitet 
riiwf».  oat  pretendu  qoe  TAbb^  arait  Iniiat^  dam  le  consell 
pour  fidre  declarer  la  guerre  k  la  Prasse,  par  reMentiment 
concre  FrM^ric,  et  pour  Teoger  la  vanity  poitique,  hiunili^ 
fmr  le  ?en  da  moaarqae  bel-«sprit  et  pocte  — 
*  Evltes  de  Berni*  la  st^rtie  abondanoe.* 


Pompadour,  led  to  the  battle  of  Bosbach  >  — that  the 
elopement  of  Dearbhorgil  with  Mac  Murchad  con- 
ducted the  English  to  the  slavery  of  Ireland — that 
a  peiBonal  pique  between  Maria  Antoinette  and  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  precipitated  the  first  expulsion  of 
the  Bourbons — and,  not  to  multiply  instances,  that 
Commodus,  Domitiui,  and  Caligula  fell  victims  not 
to  their  public  tyranny,  but  to  private  vengeance  — 
and  that  an  order  to  make  Cromwell  disembark  from 
the  ship  in  which  he  would  have  sailed  to  America 
destroyed  both  king  and  commonwealth.  After  these 
instances,  on  the  least  reflection.  It  is  indeed  extra- 
ordinary  in  Dr.  Moore  to  seem  surprised  that  a  man 
used  to  command,  who  had  served  and  swayed  In  the 
most  Important  offices,  should  fiercely  resent,  in  a 
fierce  age,  an  unpunished  affiont,  the  grossest  that 
can  be  offfered  tp  a  man,  be  he  prince  or  peasant  The 
age  of  EaUero  is  little  to  the  purpose,  unless  to  fiivour 
it— 

*  The  young  man*s  wrath  1i  like  straw  on  Are, 
Bmt  like  redJiot  steel  is  Ike  old  mam's  ire.** 

«  Young  menjKKm  give  and  soon  forget  aflk-onts. 
Old  age  is  slow  at  both." 

Laugier*s  reflections  are  more  philosophical:  — 
*<  Tale  fil  11  fine  Ignominioso  di  un*  uomo,  che  la  sua 
nasciti,  la  sua  eta,  il  suo  carattere  doyevano  tener 
lontano  dalle  passioni  produttrici  di  grandi  delitti.  I 
suoi  talenti  per  lungo  tempo  esercitati;  ne*  maggiorl 
impieghi,  la  sua  capacity  sperimentatfi  ne'  govemi  e 
nelle  ambasdate,  gli  avevano  acquis^to  la  stima  e 
la  fidttda  de*  dttadini,  ed  avevano  ui^ti  i  suffhigi  per 
collocarlo  alia  testa  della  republica.  Xnnalxato  ad  un 
grado  che  terminava  gloriosamente  la  sua  vita,  11  ri- 
sentimento  di.  un'  ingiurla  leggiera  insinuo  nel  suo 
cuore  tal  veleno  che  basto  a  corrompere  le  antiche  sue 
quality,  e  a  oondurlo  al  termine  del  scellerati;  serlo 
esempio,  che  prova  non  etservi  etcit  in  evt  la  prudenxa 
umana  sia  sicura,  e  ehe  nell*  uomo  restano  sempre pas- 
sioni capaci  a  dtsonorarlot  qtuindo  non  invigili  sopra 
se  stesso.**^ 

Where  did  Dr.  Moore  find  that  Marino  Faliero 
begged  his  life?  I  have  searched  the  chroniclers, 
and  find  nothing  of  the  kind ;  it  is  true  that  he 
avowed  aU.  He  was  conducted  to  the  place  of  torture, 
but  there  is  no  mention  made  of  any  application  for 
mercy  on  his  part;  and  the  very  circumstance  of 
their  having  taken  him  to  the  rack  seems  to  aigue 
any  thing  but  his  having  shown  a  want  of  firmness, 
which  would  doubtless  have  been  also  mentioned  by 
those  minute  historians,  who  by  no  means  favour 
him :  such.  Indeed,  would  be  contrary  to  his  character 
as  a  soldier,  to  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  at 
which  he  died,  as  it  is  to  the  truth  of  history.  I 
know  no  justification,  at  any  distance  of  time,  for 
ralnmnlating  an  historical  character:  surely  truth 
belongs  to  the  dead,  and  to  the  unfortunate;  and 
they  who  have  dl^  upon  a  scaffold  have  generally 
had  fiiults  enough  of  their  own,  without  attributing 
to  them  that  which  the  very  incurring  of  the  perils 
which  conducted  them  to  their  violent  death  renders, 
of  aU  others,  the  most  improbable.     The  black  veil 

Je  ne  m*amuBerai  point  il  r^Aiter  cette  opinion  ridicule ;  elle 
tonibe  par  le  fait,  si  l*abb4»  comme  dit  Dodos,  se  d^ara  au 
contraire,  dans  le  consell,  constamment  pour  I'allianoe  avec 
la  Prusse,  contre  le  sentiment  memo  de  Louis  XV.  et  de 
Madame  de  Pompadour."— A%.  Unis.2 

'  s  Laogler,  Hist,  de  la  B^ub.  de  Venlse,  Italian  translation, 
Tol.  ir.  p.  30. 
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which  is  painted  over  the  place  of  Marino  Faliero 
amongst  the  Doges,  and  the  Giants*  Staircase  where 
he  was  crowned,  and  discrowned,  and  decapitated, 
stmck  fi>rdbl7  upon  my  imagination;  as  did  his 
flery  character  and  strange  story.  I  went,  in  1819, 
in  search  of  his  tomb  more  than  once  to  the  church 
San  Giovanni  e  San  Paolo ;  and,  as  I  was  standing 
before  the  monument  of  another  fiimily,  a  priest  came 
up  to  me  and  said,  **  I  can  show  you  finer  monuments 
than  that**  I  told  him  that  I  was  in  search  of  that 
of  the  Faliero  Ikmlly,  and  particularly  of  the  Doge 
Marino's,  "  Oh,**  said  he,  «  I  will  show  It  you ; " 
and  conducting  me  to  the  outside,  pointed  out  a 
sarcophagus  in  the  wall  with  an  illegible  inscription. 
He  said  that  it  had  been  in  a  convent  adjoining,  but 
was  removed  after  the  French  came,  and  placed  in 
its  present  situation;  that  he  had  seen  the  tomb 
opened  at  its  removal ;  there  were  still  some  bones 
remaining,  but  no  positive  vestige  of  the  decapitation. 
The  equestrian  statue  of  which  I  have  made  mention 
in  the  third  act  as  before  that  church  is  not,  however, 
of  a  Faliero,  but  of  some  other  now  obsolete  warrior, 
although  of  a  later  date.  There  were  two  other 
Doges  of  this  fiunily  prior  to  Marino ;  OrdeUfo,  who 
feu  in  battle  at  Zara  in  1117  (where  his  descendant 
afterwards  conquered  the  Huns),  and  Vital  Faliero, 
who  reigned  in  1082.  The  fiimily,  originally  from 
Fano,  was  of  the  most  illustrious  in  blood  and  wealth 
in  the  city  .of  once  the  most  wealthy  and  still  the 
most  ancient  funilies  in  Europe.  The  length  I  have 
gone  into  on  this  sul^ject  will  show  the  interest  I  have 
taken  in  it  Whether  I  have  succeeded  or  not  in  the 
tragedy,  I  have  at  least  transferred  into  our  language 
an  historical  fact  worthy  of  commemoration. 

It  is  now  four  years  that  I  have  meditated  this 
work ;  and  before  I  had  sufficiently  examined  the 
records,  I  was  rather  disposed  to  have  made  it  turn 

1  [In  February,  1817,  Lord  Byron  writes  to  Mr.  Murmy  — 
**  Look  into  Dr.  Moore's  '  View  of  Italy '  for  mc :  in  one  of 
the  Tolumes  you  will  find  an  account  of  the  Doge  Valiero  (it 
ought  to  be  FaUero)  and  his  conspiracy,  or  the  motlTes  of  it 
Get  it  transcribed  for  me,  and  send  it  in  a  letter  to  me  soon. 
I  want  it,  and  cannot  find  so  good  an  account  of  that  business 
here ;  though  the  veiled  patriot,  and  the  place  where  ho 
was  crowned,  and  afterwards  decapitated,  stul  exist  and  are 
shown.  I  hare  searched  all  their  histories  ;  but  the  policy 
of  the  old  aristocracy  made  their  writers  silent  on  his  motives, 
which  were  a  private  grievance  against  one  of  the  patricians. 
I  mean  to  write  a  tragedy  on  the  subject,  which  appears  to  me 
very  dramatic :  an  old  man,  jealous,  and  conspiring  against 
the  state,  of  which  he  was  actually  reigning  chief.  The  last 
circumstance  makes  it  the  most  remarkable,  and  only  fact  of 
the  kind,  in  all  hUtory  of  all  nations."] 

s  [It  is  like  being  at  the  whole  process  of  a  woman's  toilet 
—it  disenchants."  ~ MS.] 

'  While  I  was  in  the  sub-eonunittee  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre, 
I  can  vouch  for-mv  colleagues,  and  I  hope  for  myself,  that  we 
did  our  best  to  bring  back  the  legitimate  drama.  1  tried  what 
I  could  to  get  **  Do  Montfort  **  revived,  but  in  vain,  and 
equally  in  vain  in  favour  of  Sotheby's  **  Ivan,"  which  was 
thought  an  acting  play  ;  and  I  endeavoured  also  to  wake  Mr. 
Coleridge  to  write  a  tragedy.  Those  who  are  not  in  the 
secret  will  hardly  believe  that  the  "  School  for  Scandal"  is 
the  play  which  has  brought/rM<  mofi^,  averaging  the  number 
of  times  it  has  been  acted  since  its  production  ;  so  Manager 
Dibdea  assured  me.    Of  what  has  occurred  since  MaturinMi  * 

*  [The  Rev.  Charles  Maturin  (a  curate  in  Dublin)  died  in 
1834.  His  first  production,  the  "  House  of  Montorio,"  a 
romance,  is  the  only  one  of  his  works  that  has  survived  him. 
When  he  wished  his  family  to  be  aware  that  tke/U  was  on  him, 
this  fantastiod  gentleman  used  to  stick  a  wafer  on  his  forehead. 
— '*  Maturin,"  says  Lord  Byron, "  sent  his  *  Bertram '  and  a 
letter  to  the  Drury  Lane  Committee,  without  his  address  ;  so 
that  at  first  I  could  give  him  no  answer :  when  I  at  length  hit 
upon  his  residence,  I  sent  him  a  fiivourable  one,  and  something 
more  lubttantial."] 


& 


on  a  jealousy  in  Faliera  ^  But,  perceiving  no  found-  | 
ation  for  this  in  historical  truth,  and  awue  that 
jealousy  is  an  exhausted  passion  in  the  druna,  I  bsrc 
given  it  a  more  historical  form.  I  was,  besides,  veil  < 
advised  by  the  late  Matthew  Lewis  on  that  point,  io 
talking  with  him  of  my  intention  at  Vcnios  hi  1817.  , 
"  If  you  make  him  jealous,**  said  he, «  recollect  that  1 
you  have  to  contend  with  established  writen,  to  S17 
nothing  of  Shakspeare,  and  an  eihaiirted  tolvect;—  ' 
stick  to  the  old  fiery  Doge's  natural  character,  which  | 
will  bear  you  out,  if  property  drawn ;  and  make  joat 
plot  as  regular  as  yon  can.**  Sir  WilUam  DmmmoDd 
gave  me  nearly  die  same  counseL  How&rlhaTc 
followed  these  instructions,  or  whether  they  have 
availed  me,  is  not  for  me  to  decide.  I  have  bad  00 
view  to  the  stage ;  in  its  present  state  it  is,  perhapi, 
not  a  very  exalted  olject  of  ambition ;  bciUes,  I 
have  been  too  much  behind  the  scenes  to  have 
thought  it  so  at  any  time.  <  And  I  cannot  coocei«c 
any  man  of  irritable  feeling  putting  himself  at  the 
mercies  of  an  audience.  The  sneering  readtx,  and 
the  loud  critic,  and  the  tart  review,  are  acattered  and 
distant  calamities;  but  the  trampling  of  an  intellMcot 
or  of  an  ignorant  audience  on  a  production  which, 
be  it  good  or  bad,  has  been  a  mental  laboor  to  the 
writer,  is  a  palpable  and  im"*f«<**^*  giienno, 
heightened  by  a  man's  doubt  of  their  oompetencx  to 
judge,  and  his  certainty  of  his  own  ImpruideDoe  ta 
electing  them  his  judges.  Were  I  capable  of  wiitiiv 
a  play  which  could  be  deemed  stige-worthy,  mccci 
would  give  me  no  pleasure,  and  failure  great  pais. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that,  even  during  the  time  «< 
being  one  of  the  Committee  of  one  of  the  theatm, 
I  never  made  the  attempt,  and  never  wiU.^  But 
surely  there  b  a  dramatic  power  somewhere,  ^here 
Joanna  Baillie  «,  and  Milhnan  \  and  John  Wlbao^ 
exist     The  "  City  of  the  Plague,**  and  the  "ftUof 

**  Bertram  "  I  am  not  aware ;  so  that  I  may  be  tradodBfr 
through  ignorance,  some  excellent  new  writers:  Ifio,  Ibrf 
their  pardon.  I  have  t)een  absent  from  BngUnd  dmHt  tn 
years,  and,  till  last  year,  I  never  read  an  EngUsta  nevipiT<» 
since  my  departure,  and  am  now  only  aware  of  tbcsttK^ 
matters  through  the  medium  of  the  Parisian  Gssette  « 
Galignanl,  and  only  for  the  last  twelve  months.  Let  ae  tbee 
deprecate  all  offence  to  tragic  or  comic  writers,  to  whom  1 
wish  well,  and  of  whom  I  know  nothing.  The  long  compliiDts 
of  the  actual  state  of  the  drama  arise,  however,  from  ae  <uu 
of  the  performers.  I  can  conceive  nothing  better  than  %t9tit. 
Cooke,  and  Kean  in  their  very  dilferent  maaneis,  or  tbis 
KUiston  in  gentleman't  comedy,  and  In  some  parts  oftragv! 
Miss  O'Neill  I  never  saw,  having  made  and  kept  a  dett-nDUv- 
ation  to  see  nothing  which  should  divide  or  disturb  nj  nnl 
lection  of  Siddons.  Siddons  and  Kemble  were  the  idta.  (^ 
tragic  action  ;  I  never  saw  any  thing  at  all  rctcmbtiaf  tkrc 
even  In  person :  for  this  reason,  we  ahall  never  se>  »^ 
Coriolanus  or  Macbeth.  When  Kean  is  blamed  (or  vsat  of 
dignity,  we  should  remember  that  it  is  a  grace,  and  wt  ■ 
art,  and  not  to  be  atuined  by  itudy.  Io  all,  nof  scpUpOscaii. 

Earts,  he  is  perfect ;  even  his  very  defects  belong,  or  ttm  V> 
elong,  to  tne  parts  themselves,  and  vpptt  tmer  to  nanrr 
But  of  Kemble  we  may  say.  with  reference  to  his  acting,  v^ 
the  Cardinal  de  Rets  said  of  the  Marqnia  of  Montrose.  *- ttu: 
he  was  the  only  man  he  ever  saw  wbo  reminded  him  «  Ui< 
heroes  of  Plutarch.*' 

*  [Mrs.  BaiUie's  **  Family  Legend  *•  la  the  only  one  of  ber 
dramas  that  ever  had  any  sucoesa  00  the  atage.] 

»  [The  Rev.  Henry  Hart  MlUman,  of  Braica  Nose  Ce'^'t' 
Oxford,  for  some  time  Professor  of  Poetry  in  that  UBiver*^.^ 
and  now  Rector  of  St.  Margaret,  Westminster.    "Ftfii. 
which  he  wrote  before  Uking  his  first  degree  at  Oxford,  is  w 
only  one  of  his  plays  that  has  done  well  00  the  stage.] 

«  [John  Wilson,  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  W9T*> 
fessor  of  Moral  Philosophv  In  the  University  of  EdiBborfK' 
the  well  known  author  of  the  ■*  lale  of  Palms,**  **  Msrfvti 
Lindsay,"  **  Lights  and  Shadows  of  SoottUh  LM,"  Ac  &u 
and  the  principal  critic  aa  well  aa  bomouriat  of  Blad«ow  * 
Magazine.3 
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JcrasJem**  are  fttU  of  the  best  maierid  for  tragedy 
thst  lias  been  seen  since  Horace  Walpole,  except 
passages  of  Ethwald  and  De  Montfort  It  Is  the 
^hion  to  ondemte  Horace  Walpole ;  firstly,  because 
he  vas  a  nobleman,  and  secondly,  because  he  was  a 
gvntkman ;  bat^  to  say  nothfaig  of  the  composition 
of  his  incomparable  letters,  and  of  the  Castle  of 
OtrantQ,  be  is  the  **  Ultimus  Bomanorum,'*  the  author 
of  the  Mysterious  Mother,  a  tragedy  of  the  highest 
order,  and  not  a  paling  love-play.  He  is  the  fother 
of  the  ftrst  romance  and  of  the  last  tragedy  in  our 
langnage,  and  sordy  worthy  of  a  higher  place  than 
any  Uving  writer,  be  he  who  he  may. 

In  qieaking  oi  the  drama  of  Marino  EsUero,  I 
fingot  to  mention,  that  the  desire  of  preserving,  though 
still  too  remote,  a  nearer  approach  to  unity  than  the 
irregularity,  which  is  the  reproach  of  the  English 
theatrical  compositions,  permits,  has  induced  roe  to 
represent  the  conspiracy  as  already  fbrmed,  and  the 
Doge  acceding  to  it ;  whereas,  in  &ct,  it  was  of  his 
own  pfcpandon  and  that  of  Israel  Bertuccio.  The 
athfTcharacten(ezceptthat  of  the  Duchess),  Incidents, 
and  almost  the  tiine,  which  was  wonderftilly  short 
for  such  a  design  in  real  life,  are  strictly  historical, 
except  that  all  the  consultations  took  place  in  the 
palace.  Ad  I  IbUowed  tliis,  the  unity  would  have 
been  better  preserved ;  but  I  wished  to  produce  the 
Doge  in  the  fliH  assembly  of  the. conspirators,  instead 
of  moootonoualy  placing  him  always  in  dialogue  with 
the  same  individuals.  For  the  real  facts,  I  refer  to 
the  Appendix.  * 

t  Lord  Byn»  originally  detigned  to  Inicrlbe  this  tragedy  to 
hfa  fliend,  the  late  Mr.  Dou^rai  Kinnaird ;  but  the  dedicar 
tiMi,  then  dnwn  up^  hai  remaixied  till  now  in  MS.  It  ii  in 
these  words :  — 

*  To  TBV  HoirOUSABLS  DODGLAS  KHflTAIBD. 

*  My  dear  Douglas,-- 1  dedicate  to  you  the  following  tra- 
fedy,  rather  on  aeooont  of  your  good  opinion  of  it,  than  ft-om 
■ay  notioD  of  my  own  that  It  may  be  worthy  of  your  accept- 
ance. Bat  If  its  merits  were  ten  times  greater  than  they 
pnsdbiy  can  b^  this  offlering  would  still  be  a  very  Inadequate 
aeknowledgmcot  of  the  active  and  steady  friendship  with 
which.  Car  a  aeries  of  years,  you  haTe  honoured  your  obliged 
and  aflbctiflMte  IHend,  BYRON." 

At  another  moment,  the  Poet  resolved  to  dedicate  this 
tragedy  to  Goethe,  whose  praises  of  **  Manfred  **  had  highly 
dct^hted  Mm  ;  but  this  dedication  shared  the  &te  of  that  to 
Mr.  Klantfrd  :~  it  did  not  reach  the  hands  of  Goethe  till 
101,  when  it  was  presented  to  hJm  at  Weimar,  by  Mr.  Murray, 
JOB. ;  nor  was  it  j>rinted  at  all,  ontil  Mr.  Moore  Included  it 
la  hie  Life  of  Lord  Byron.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
3(r.  Sfoore,  in  doing  so,  omitted  some  passages,  wliich,  the 
MS.  iMTing  sinoe  been  lost,  we  cannot  now  restore.  "  It  is 
written,"  be  j^s,  **  in  the  pallet's  most  whimsical  and  mocking 
mood  i,  and  the  unmeasured  severity  poured  out  in  it  upon  the 
two  fiavourlteohiects  of  hia  wrath  and  ridicule,  compels  me 
to  deprive  the  reader  of  some  of  Its  roost  amusing  passages.'* 
The  w-orU  are  in  possession  of  so  much  of  Lord  Byron's  sar- 
castic crttidams  on  his  contemporaries,  and  the  utter  reckless- 
nesi  with  which  he  threw  them  off  is  so  generally  appreciated, 
that  o«ae  is  at  a.  loss  to  understand  what  purpose  could  be 
by  suppretsihg  the  fragments  thus  characterised. 


*■  To  Baaoir  Gorraa*;  &c.  ftc.  &c 
'  Sir,  —  In  the  Appendix  to  an  English  work  lately  trans- 
lated into  Gennaa  and  published  at  Leipsic,  a  Judgment  of 
yonn  opoo  En^h  poetry  ia  quoted  as  follows :  *  That  in 
KOflish  iwetry,  nreat  genius,  universal  power,  a  feeling  of  pro- 
ftndsty .  with  sufBdent  tenderness  and  force,  are  to  be  found ; 
bot  thatt  oUogtAer  tkue  do  not  eemHtute  poets,*  &c.  &c. 

*  I  regret  to  see  a  great  man  fidllng  into  a  great  mistake. 
Tfaia  o|rtnioo  of  yoors  onljr  proves,  that  the  *  JOtctumeny  ^ 
ten  thiUMimd iiting  £»mUm  AtUhon '  has  not  been  translated 
mto  Gesiman  You  wiu  have  read,  in  your  friend  Schlegd's 
tbc  dialogoe  in  Macbeth— 

'  There  are  tew  tkoumnil 
MmAeOL    a«sr,vlUafai? 

^iilAor»,  sir. 


*  [Gocilie  was  ennobled,  havhig  the  Vcm  prefixed  to  Us 
but  never  renived  the  title  of  Baron.3 


DRAMATIS  PERSONJEL 


•  Ccntpiraton, 


MEN. 
Marino  Falxero^  Dogt  of  Venice, 
BsaTaccio  Faliseo,  Ne/Aew  ofth»  Doge, 
Lxovi,  a  Patrician  and  Senator. 
Bbkintkkdk,  Chief  of  the  Council  of  Ten, 
MicBXL  Stxho,  One  of  the  Three  Cajdofthe  Forty, 
IsBABL  Bkbtuccio,  Chief  of 

the  Areenai, 
PHZur  Calxkdabo, 
Dagouvo, 
Bbbtbam, 
Siffnor  of  Me  liighl,  ("  %More  di  Nctte,**)  one  of 

Me  Officere  beknging  to  the  Republic, 
First  Citizen* 
Second  Citizen. 
Third  Citizen. 
YiMcvivzo,  "Y 

PiBTEO,       y  Officer*  hdonging  to  the  Ducal  Palace, 
Battista,  J 

Secretary  of  the  Council  of  Ten, 
Guards,  Contpiraiore,  Citizens,  The  Council  of  Te% 

7%e  Giunia,  ^,  ^e, 

WOMEN. 
Akoiolika,  Wife  to  the  Doge, 
Maria  vw A,  her  Friend. 

Fenude  Attendants,  ^c. 
Scene  Ysnicx — in  the  year  1355. 

Now,  of  these  '  ten  thousand  authors,'  there  are  sctnally 
nineteen  hundred  and  eightv-seven  poets,  all  alive  at  this 
moment,  wlaatever  their  woras  may  be,  as  their  booksellers 
well  know :  and  amongst  these  there  are  several  who  possess 
a  far  greater  reputation  than  mine,  although  considerably  less 
than  yours.  It  is  owing  to  this  neglect  on  the  part  of  your 
German  translators  that  you  are  not  aware  of  the  worlis  of 

'*  There  is  also  another,  named  e  «  •  • 
e  •  •  •  • 

"  I  mention  these  poets  \xf  way  of  sample  to  enlighten  you. 
They  form  but  two  bricks  of  our  Babel  (winosob  bricks,  by 
the  way),  but  may  serve  for  a  specimen  of  the  building. 

**  It  is,  moreover,  asserted,  that  *  the  predominant  character 
of  the  whole  body  of  the  present  EngUsh  poetry  is  a  di^uet 
and  ootUempt  for  Ufa'  But  I  rather  suspect  that,  by  one 
single  work  of  jMvse,  wm  yourself  have  excited  a  greater  con- 
tempt for  life,  tlian  all  the  English  volumes  of  poesy  that  ever 
were  written.  Madame  de  Stad  says,  that  *  Werther  haa 
occasioned  more  suicides  than  the  most  beautlM  woman ; ' 
and  I  really  believe  that  he  has  put  more  individuals  out  of 
this  world  than  Napoleon  himself,— except  in  the  way  of  his 
profession.  Perhaps,  Illustrious  Sir,  the  acrimonious  Judg- 
ment passed  by  a  celebrated  northern  Journal  upon  you  In 
particular,  and  the  Germans  in  general,  has  rather  indisposed 
yon  towards  English  poetry  as  well  as  critldara.  But  you 
must  not  regard  our  critics,  who  are  at  bottom  good-natured 
fellows,  considering  their  two  professions,— taking  up  the 
law  in  court,  and  laying  it  down  out  of  it.  No  one  can  more 
lament  their  hasty  and  unfhlr  Judgment,  in  your  particular, 
than  I  do ;  and  I  so  expressed  myself  to  your  friend  Schlegel, 
in  1616,  at  Coppet. 

**  In  behalf  of  my  *  ten  thousand  *  living  brethren,  and  of 
myself,  I  have  thus  far  taken  notice  of  an  opinion  expressed 
with  regard  to  *  English  poetry  *  in  general,  and  which  me- 
rited notice,  because  it  was  youbs. 

**  My  principal  object  in  addreuing  you  was  to  testily  my 
sincere  respect  and  admiration  of  a  man,  who,  for  half  a  cen- 
tury, has  led  the  literature  of  a  great  nation,  and  will  go  down 
to  posterity  as  the  flrst  literary  character  of  his  age. 

**  You  nave  been  fortunat^  Sir,  not  onlv  in  the  writings 
which  have  illustrated  vour  name,  but  in  the  name  itself,  as 
being  sufficiently  musical  for  the  articulation  of  posterity.  In 
this  you  have  the  advantage  of  some  of  your  countrymen, 
whose  names  would  perhaps  be  immortal  also — ii  any  body 
could  pronounce  them. 

'*  It  may,  perhaps,  be  snpposed,  by  this  ^>parent  tone  of 
levity,  that  I  am  wanting  in  intentional  respect  towards  you ; 
bot  this  will  be  a  mistake :  I  am  alwqrs  fiippant  In  prose. 
Condderlng  yon,  as  I  really  and  warmly  do,  in  common  with 
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SCENE  I. 
An  AtUeehamber  in  the  Ducal  Palaee* 

Pixrao  tpeaJu,  in  enUrin^  to  Battuta. 

Pie.  Is  not  the  messenger  retum'd  7 

Bat.  Not  yet; 

I  have  sent  frequently,  as  you  commanded. 
But  still  the  Signory  Is  deep  in  council 
And  long  debate  on  Steno's  accusation. 

Pie.  Too  long — at  least  so  thinks  the  Doge. 

Bat.  How  bean  he 

These  moments  of  suspense  ? 

Pie.  With  struggling  patience. 

Placed  at  the  ducal  table,  cover'd  o'er 
With  all  the  apparel  of  the  state ;  petitions. 
Despatches,  judgments,  acts,  reprieves,  reports. 
He  sits  as  rapt  in  duty ;   but  whene'er 
He  hears  the  jarring  of  a  distant  door. 
Or  aught  that  intimates  a  coming  step. 
Or  murmur  of  a  voice,  his  quick  eye  wanders. 
And  he  will  start  up  from  his  chair,  then  pause. 
And  scat  himself  again,  and  fix  his  gaxe 
Upon  some  edict ;  but  I  have  observed 
For  the  last  hour  he  has  not  tum'd  a  leaf.       [  'twas 

Bat.  *T  is  said  he  is  much  moved, — and  doubtless 
Foul  scorn  in  Steno  to  offend  so  grossly. 

Pie.  Ay,  if  a  poor  man :  Steno 's  a  patrician. 
Young,  galliaid,  gay,  and  haughty. 

B€U.  Then  you  think 

He  will  not  be  judged  hardly  ? 

Pie.  *Twen  enough 

He  be  judged  justly ;  but  'tis  not  for  us 
To  anticipate  the  sentence  of  the  Forty. 

Bat.  And  here  it  comes.  —  What  news,  Yincenzo  7 

Enter  Yxmcekzo. 
Fin.  »Tis 

Decided ;  but  as  yet  his  doom  *s  unknown : 
I  saw  the  president  in  act  to  seal 
The  parchment  which  will  bear  the  Forty's  judgment 
Unto  the  Doge,  and  hasten  to  inform  him.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. 
The  Ducal  Chamber. 

Mariito  Falikeo,  Doge ;  and  his  Nephew, 
Bketuccio  Falhro. 

Ber.  F.  It  cannot  be  but  they  will  do  you  justice. 

Doge.  Ay,  such  as  the  Avogadori  ^  did. 
Who  sent  up  my  appeal  unto  the  Forty 
To  try  hlro  by  his  peers,  his  own  tribunal. 

all  your  own,  and  with  mott  other  nations,  to  be  byte*  the 
first  literarjr  character  which  has  existed  In  Europe  since  the 
death  of  Voltaire,  I  felt,  and  feel,  desirous  to  inscribe  Co  you 
the  following  work,— fio<  as  being  either  a  trairedy  or  a  po«R, 
(for  I  cannot  pronounce  upon  its  pretensions  to  be  either  one 
or  the  other,  or  both,  or  neither,)  but  as  a  mark  of  esteem 
and  admiration  from  a  foreigner  to  the  man  who  has  been 
hailed  In  Germany  *  raa  Guuat  Goma.'  I  have  the  ho- 
nour to  be,  with  the  traett  respect,  your  most  obedient  and 
very  humble  servant,  BYRON. 

**  Ravenna,  9^**  IA\  1890L 
**  P.  S.  I  perceive  that  In  GermaDy  at  well  as  In  Italy,  there 
la  a  great  struggle  about  what  thejr  call  *  Cloattca/ '  and  *  il». 
'^  terms  which  were  not  subjects  of  dassiflcatlon  In 


Ber.  F.  His  peers  wiU  scarce  prated  him :  such  am 
act 
Would  bring  contempt  on  all  authority.         [Forty  ? 

Doge.  Know  you  not  Venice  ?  Knew  yon  not  the 
But  we  shall  see  anon. 

Ber,  F.  (addrening  YnicxNao,  tktn  entering^ 

How  now — what  tidings? 

Fin.  I  am  charged  to  tell  his  highness  that  the  court 
Has  passed  its  resolution,  and  that,  soon 
As  the  due  forms  of  judgment  are  gone  through. 
The  sentence  will  be  sent  up  to  the  Doge ; 
In  the  mean  time  the  Forty  doth  salute 
The  Prince  of  the  Bepublic,  and  entreat 
His  acceptation  of  their  duty. 

Doge.  Yes  — 

They  are  wond'rons  dutifbl,  and  ever  humble. 
Sentence  is  pass'd,  you  say  ? 

Vin.  It  is,  your  hlgtinras : 

The  president  was  sealing  it,  when  I 
Was  call'd  in,  that  no  moment  might  be  lost 
In  forwarding  the  intimation  due 
Not  only  to  the  Chief  of  the  Bepublic, 
But  the  complainant,  both  in  one  united.       [ceived, 

Ber.  F.  Are  you  aware,  from  aught  you  have  per- 
Of  their  decision  ? 

Vin.  No,  my  lord ;  you  know 

The  secret  custom  of  the  courts  in  Yenice. 

Ber.  F.  True ;  but  there  still  is  something  gi'k-en 
to  guess, 
Which  a  shrewd  gleaner  and  quick  eye  would  catch  at ; 
A  whisper,  or  a  murmur,  or  an  air 
More  or  less  solemn  spread  o'er  the  tribunal 
The  Forty  are  but  men — most  worthy  men. 
And  wise,  and  just,  and  cautious — this  I  grant—- 
And  secret  as  Uie  grave  to  which  they  doom 
The  guilty ;  but  with  all  this,  in  their  aspecti^ 
At  least  in  some,  the  juniors  of  the  number — 
A  searching  eye,  an  eye  like  yours,  Yincenso, 
Would  read  the  sentence  ere  it  was  pronounced. 

Vin.  My  lord,  I  came  away  upon  the  moment. 
And  had  no  leisure  to  take  note  of  that 
Which  passed  among  the  Judges,  even  in  ■**"**'y  ; 
My  station  near  the  accused  too,  Michel  Steno^ 
Made  me  — 

Doge  (abruptlg).  And  how  look'd  he  9  ddlTer 

Vin.  Calm,  but  not  overcast,  he  stood  Ks4gn*A 
To  the  decree,  whate'er  it  were ; — but  lo  1 
It  comes,  for  the  perusal  of  his  highnesa. 

Enter  the  SscaRAaT  of  the  For^ 
See.  The  high  tribunal  of  the  Forty 
Health  and  respect  to  the  Doge  Faliero^ 
Chief  magistrate  of  Yenioe,  and  requests 
His  highness  to  peruse  and  to  approve 
The  sentence  pass*d  on  Michel  Steno,  boim 
Fatridan,  and  anrai^*d  upon  the  cbirge 


of  the  fiiglish  scribblers,  it  Is  trve,  abased 

but  the  reason  was  that  tney  tbemsdves  did  noC 

write  either  prose  or  verse ;  but  nobody  tboocbt  t..„„  « 

making  a  sect  of.  Perhaps  there  may  be  somcChlng«C  the 

sprung  up  lately,  but  1  nave  not  heard  mocb  about  it,  a 

would  be  such  bad  taste  that  1  shall  ba  very  sorry  to  bdievw 

The  illustrious  Goethe  was  much  cralllled  wMi  this 
of  Lord  Bvron's  admlratioo.    Ha  dMd  at  Wi 
the  year  183S — a  year  which  swept  away  to  mamj 
great  men  of  the  European  worid — among  otben, 
and  Scott.] 

1  [The  Avogadori,  three  tn  number,  were  tta 
of  criminal  prosecutions  on  the  part  of  the  stale :  m 
of  the  councils  was  valid,  unless  ■ancUooed  bv  the 
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Contam'd,  together  with  its  penalty, 
Within  the  rescript  which  I  now  present. 

Dogt.  Betiie,  and  wait  without 

[^ExtuKt  SscRXTAaT  and  Vinceitzo. 
T^e  thou  this  paper : 
The  misty  letters  vanish  finom  my  eyes : 
I  cannot  flz  them. 

Bcr,  F.  Patience,  my  dear  uncle  : 

Why  do  yoa  tremble  thus  7 — nay,  doubt  not,  all 
wm  be  as  could  be  wiahU 

Dayt,  Say  on. 

Ber.  F.  (jrtaiUng).  «  Decreed 

In  council,  without  one  dissenting  voice. 
That  Bdchel  SCeno,  by  his  own  confession. 
Guilty  on  the  last  night  of  Carnival 
Of  having  graven  on  the  ducal  throne 
The  following  words *"  i 

Dogt.  Would'st  thou  repeat  them  7 

Would'st  tkoiu  repeat  them  —  Mom,  a  Faliero» 
Haip  on  the  deep  dishonour  of  our  house, 
I>iihoiioar*d  in  its  chief — that  chief  the  prince 
Of  Venice,  first  of  cities  ? — To  the  sentence. 

B€r.  F.  Forgive  me,  my  good  lord ;  I  will  obey — 
{Reads)  ••  That  Michel  Steno  be  detain'd  a  month 
In  close  aiTest"^ 

Dogt.  Proceed. 

Ber.  F.  My  lord,  'tis  flnishU 

Doge,  How,  say  you  7  —  flnish'd  I  Do  I  dream  ?  — 
*tis&l8e— 
Give  me  the  paper — {SnaiduM  the  paper  and  reads) 

— «<*Tis  decreed  in  council 
That  Michel  Steno** Nephew,  thine  ann  I 

Ber,  F.  Nay, 

Cheer  up,  be  calm ;  this  transport  is  uncall'd  for — 
Let  me  seek  some  assistance. 

Doge,  Stop,  Sir — Stir  not — 

*Tis  pasL 

Ber.  F.  I  cannot  but  agree  with  you 
The  sentence  is  too  slight  for  the  offence  — 
It  b  not  honourable  in  the  Forty 
To  aJBx  so  slight  a  penalty  to  that 
Which  was  a  fbul  af!h)nt  to  you,  and  even 
To  them,  as  being  your  sulvects ;  but  'tis  not 
Tet  without  remedy  :  you  can  appeal 
To  them  once  more,  or  to  the  Avogadori, 
Who,  seeing  that  true  justice  is  withheld. 
Will  now  take  up  the  cause  they  once  declined. 
And  do  you  right  upon  the  bold  delinquent 
Think  you  not  thus,  good  uncle  7  why  do  you  stand 
So  ilx'd  7  Ton  heed  me  not ; — I  pray  you,  hear  me  I 

Doge  (daskimg  dowm  the  ducal  bottnet,  and  offering 
to  trample  upon  if,  exdaims,  as  he  is  withheld 
hg  his  nepkew) 
Oh  ;  tiiat  the  Sarsoen  were  in  Saint  Mark's  I 
Thus  would  I  do  him  homage. 

Brr.  F.  For  the  sake 

or  Heaven  and  all  its  saints,  my  lord 

Doge.  Away  I 

Oil,  that  the  Genoese  were  In  the  port  I 


rUla 


Faliere,  dalU  beUa  mogUe—altrl  U  gode,  ed 
•ffUla  manciene.**  —  SAjrvra] 

'  CIt  1j  ooc  in  the  plot  oolj,  that  we  think  we  can  trace  the 
ijijarioas  cflbcta  of  Lord  Byroa'a  contineDtal  prejodlcet  and 
I  his  choice  of  ii^udlcious  models.  We  trace  them  lu  the 
al>rupCoesa  of  hu  rene,  which  hai  all  the  hanhnets,  though 
DOC  all  the  rigour,  of  Alflerl,  and  which,  iiutead  of  that 
rictaocM  and  Tvlcty  of  cadence  which  diatinguiAhes  eren  the 
tatMt  carwiffM  of  our  elder  dramatttts.  Is  often  oniv  dlstln- 
guiihaMe  lirom  prose  by  the  unrdentbig  unifonnity  with 


Oh,  that  the  Huns  whom  I  o'erthrew  at  Zara 
Were  ranged  around  the  palace  I 

Ber.  F.  »Ti8  not  weU 

In  Venice*  Duke  to  say  so. 

Doge.  Venice*  Duke  I 

Who  now  is  Duke  in  Venice  7  let  me  see  him. 
That  he  may  do  me  right 

Ber.  F.                            U  you  foiget 
Tour  office,  and  its  dignity  and  duty. 
Remember  that  of  man,  and  curb  this  passion. 
The  Duke  of  Venice 

Doge  (interrupting  him).  There  is  no  such  thing.— 
It  is  a  word— nay,  worse — a  worthless  by- word : 
The    most   despised,    wrong'd,    outraged,    helpless 

wretch. 
Who  begs  his  bread,  if  'tis  reftised  by  one. 
May  win  it  from  another  kinder  heart ; 
But  he,  who  is  denied  his  right  by  those 
Whose  place  it  is  to  do  no  wrong,  is  poorer 
Than  the  r^ected  beggar — he's  a  slave-— 
And  that  am  I,  and  thou,  and  all  our  house, 
Even  flfom  this  hour ;  the  meanest  artisan 
Will  point  the  finger,  and  the  haughty  noble 
May  spit  upon  us :  — where  is  our  redress  ? 

Ber.  F.    The  law,  my  prince  —  [done— - 

Doge  {interrupting  him).    You  see  what  it  has 
I  ask'd  no  remedy  but  fh)m  the  law — 
I  sought  no  vengeance  but  redress  by  law — 
I  call'd  no  Judges  but  those  named  by  law — 
As  sovereign,  I  appeal'd  unto  my  su^ects, 
The  very  sulyects  who  had  made  me  sovereign. 
And  gave  me  thus  a  double  right  to  be  so. 
The  rights  of  place  and  choice,  of  birth  and  service, 
Honours  and  years,  these  scars,  these  hoary  hairs. 
The  travel,  toil,  the  perils,  the  fatigues. 
The  blood  and  sweat  of  almost  eighty  years. 
Were  welgh'd  i'  the  balance,  'gainst  the  foulest  stain. 
The  grossest  insult,  most  contemptuous  crime 
Of  a  rank,  rash  patrician — and  found  wanting  J 
And  this  is  to  be  borne  I 

Ber.  F-  I  say  not  that :  — 

In  case  your  flresh  appeal  should  be  r^ected. 
We  will  find  other  means  to  make  all  even. 

Doge.  Appeal  again  I  art  thou  my  brother's  son  7 
A  scion  of  the  house  of  Faliero  7 
The  nephew  of  a  Doge  7  and  of  that  blood 
Which  hath  already  given  three  dukes  to  Venice  7 
But  thou  say'st  well— we  must  be  humble  now. 

Ber.  F.  My  princely  uncle  1  you  are  too  much 
moved: 
I  grant  it  was  a  gross  offence,  and  grossly 
Left  without  fitting  punishment :  but  still 
This  ftuy  doth  exceed  the  provocation. 
Or  any  provocation :  if  we  are  wrong'd. 
We  will  ask  justice ;  if  it  be  denied. 
Well  take  it ;  but  may  do  all  this  in  calmness- 
Deep  Vengeance  is  the  daughter  of  deep  Silence. 
I  have  yet  scarce  a  third  part  of  your  years, 
I  love  our  house,  I  honour  you,  its  cUef^ 

which  It  is  dlrlded  into  deeasyllaMc  portions.  The  sentence 
of  the  College  of  Justice  was  likely.  Indeed,  to  be  prosaic ; 
and  Shakspeore  and  oar  other  elder  tragedians  would  hare 
given  it  as  bondjtde  prose,  without  that  aflbctation  (for  which, 
howerer,  lArd  Byron  lias  many  precedents  in  modem  times) 
which  condemns  letters,  proclamations,  the  speeches  of  the 
Tulgar,  and  the  outcries  of  the  rabble  and  the  soldiery,  to 
strut  in  the  same  precise  measure  with  the  lofty  musings 
and  dignified  resentment  of  the  powerftil  and  the  wise : — 
but  Bertrucdo  Faliero  might  as  well  iiave  spoken  poetry — 
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The  guardian  of  my  youth,  and  its  Instructor — 
But  though  I  understand  your  grief,  and  enter 
In  part  of  your  disdain,  it  doth  appal  me 
To  see  your  anger,  like  our  Adrian  waves, 
O'ersweep  all  bounds,  and  foam  itself  to  air. 

Dope.  I  tell  thee — mutt  I  tell  thee — what  thy  &ther 
Would  have  required  no  words  to  comprehend  ? 
Hast  thou  no  feeling  save  the  external  sense 
Of  torture  fh>m  the  touch  ?  hast  thou  no  soul— 
Vo  pride — no  passion — no  deep  sense  of  honour? 

Bar.  F.  *Tis  the  first  time  that  honour  has  been 
doubted, 
And  were  the  last,  from  any  other  sceptic. . 

Doge.  Tou  know  the  fiill  offence  of  thu  bom  Tillain, 
This  creeping,  coward,  rank,  acquitted  felon. 
Who  threw  his  sting  into  a  poisonous  libel,  > 
And  on  the  honour  of — Oh  Ood  ! — my  wife. 
The  nearest,  dearest  part  of  all  men's  honour. 
Left  a  base  slur  to  pass  from  mouth  to  mouth 
Of  loose  mechanics,  with  all  coarse  foul  comments. 
And  villainous  jests,  and  blasphemies  obscene ; 
While  sneering  nobles,  in  more  polished  guise, 
Whisper'd  the  tale,  and  smiled  upon  the  lie 
Which  made  me  look  like  them  —  a  courteous  wittol. 
Patient — ay,  proud,  it  may  be,  of  dishonour. 

Ber.  F.  But  still  it  was  a  lie — you  knew  it  false. 
And  so  did  all  men. 

Boffe.  Nephew,  the  high  Roman 

Said,  **  Caesar's  wife  must  not  even  be  suspected,** 
And  put  her  from  bim. 

Ber.  F.  True— but  in  those  days 

Dw/e.  What  is  it  that  a  Boman  would  not  suffer. 
That  a  Venetian  prince  must  bear  ?  Old  Dondolo 
Refused  the  diadem  of  all  the  Cssars, 
And  wore  the  ducal  cap  I  trample  on, 
Because  'tis  now  degraded. 

Ber.  F,  .  *Tis  even  so. 

JJoffe.  It  is — it  is :  — I  did  not  visit  on 
Tlie  Innocent  creature  thus  most  vilely  slander'd 
Because  she  took  an  old  man  for  her  lord. 
For  that  he  had  been  long  her  father's  friend 
And  patron  of  her  house,  as  if  there  were 
No  love  in  woman's  heart  but  lust  of  youth 
And  beardless  faces ;  —  I  did  not  for  this 
Visit  the  villain's  inf^uny  on  her, 
But  craved  my  country's  justice  on  his  head. 
The  justice  due  unto  the  humblest  being 
^Vlio  hath  a  wife  whose  fiiith  is  sweet  to  hira. 
Who  hath  a  home  whose  hearth  is  dear  to  him. 
Who  hath  a  name  whose  honour  *s  all  to  him. 
When  these  are  tainted  by  the  accursing  breatli 
Of  calumny  and  scorn. 

Ber.  F.  And  what  redress 

Did  you  expect  as  his  fit  punishment  ? 

Dope,  Death !  Was  I  not  the  sovereign  of  the 
state  — 
Insulted  on  his  very  throne,  and  made 
A  mockery  to  the  men  who  should  obey  me  ? 
Was  I  not  iAJured  as  a  husband  ?  scom*d 
As  man  ?  reviled,  degraded,  as  a  prince  ? 
Was  not  offence  like  his  a  complication 
Of  insult  and  of  treason  ? — and  he  lives! 
Had  he  instead  of  on  the  Doge's  throne 
Stamp'd  the  same  brand  upon  a  peasant's  stool. 
His  blood  had  gilt  the  threshold ;  for  the  ctrle 
Had  stabb'd  him  on  the  instant 


Ber.  F.  Do  not  dovbt  it, 

He  shall  not  live  till  sunset — leave  to  me 
The  means,  and  calm  yourself. 

Doge,  Hold,  nephew :  thb 

Would  hare  sofficed  but  yesterday ;  at  present 
I  have  no  further  wrath  against  tills  maa. 

Ber.  F.  What  mean  you  ?  is  not  the  oflfenoe  it- 
doubled 
By  this  most  Tank — I  wOi  not  say — aoqalttd ; 
For  it  is  worse,  being  ftill  acknowledgment 
Of  the  offence,  and  leaving  it  unpunish'd  ? 

Doge.  It' is  redoubled,  but  not  now  by  Urn: 
The  Forty  hath  decreed  a  month's  arrest  — 
We  must  obey  the  Forty. 

Ber.  F.  Obey  tkemt 

Who  have  forgot  their  duty  to  the  sovereign  f 

Doge.  Why,  yes ; — boy, you perodveit thenatltf: 
Whether  as  fellow  cltixen  who  sues 
For  justice,  or  as  sovereign  who  commands  it, 
They  have  defrauded  me  of  both  my  rights 
(For  here  the  sovereign  is  a  dtixen); 
But,  notwithstanding,  harm  not  thou  a  hair 
Of  Steno's  head — he  shall  not  wear  it  long. 

Ber.  F.  Not  twelve  hours  longer,  had  you  left  to  ne 
The  mode  and  means :  if  you  had  calmly  heard  oe^ 
I  never  meant  this  miscreant  should  escape, 
But  wish'd  you  to  repress  such  gusts  of  paatioa. 
That  we  more  surely  might  devise  together 
His  taking  off. 

Doge.  No,  nephew,  he  must  live; 

At  least,  just  now — a  life  so  vile  as  his 
Were  nothing  at  this  hour ;  in  th*  oldon  time 
Some  sacrifices  ask'd  a  single  victim. 
Great  expiations  had  a  hecatomb. 

Ber.  F.  Tour  wishes  are  my  law;  and  yet  I  bis 
Would  prove  to  you  how  near  unto  my  heart 
The  honour  of  our  house  must  ever  be. 

Doge.  Fear  not ;  you  shall  have  time  and  pliK  d 
proof; 
But  be  not  thou  too  rash,  as  I  have  boeiL 
I  am  ashamed  of  my  own  anger  now; 
I  pray  you,  pardon  me. 

Ber.  F.  Why  that's  my  ondel 

The  leader,  and  the  statesman,  and  the  chief 
Of  commonwealths,  and  sovereign  of  himself  I 
I  wonder'd  to  perceive  you  so  forget 
All  prudence  in  your  f^  at  theoe  years. 
Although  the  cause 

Doge,  Ay,  think  upon  the  canse'' 

Forget  it  not :  — When  you  lie  down  to  rest. 
Let  it  be  black  among  your  dreams ;  and  when 
The  mom  returns,  so  let  it  stand  between 
The  sun  and  you,  as  an  iU-omen'd  doud 
Upon  a  summer-day  of  festival : 
So  will  it  stand  to  me ;  —  but  apeak  not,  stir  not,— 
Leave  all  to  me ;— we  shall  have  much  to  do, 
And  you  shall  have  a  pait.  — But  now  retire, 
*T  is  fit  I  were  alone. 

Ber. F.  (taking  tq>  and pUuimgtke dmeaihtmadm 
the  table).         Ere  I  depart, 
I  pray  you  to  resume  what  you  have  qmni'd, 
Till  you  can  change  it  haply  for  a  crown. 
And  now  I  take  my  leave,  imploring  foa 
In  all  things  to  rely  upon  my  duty 
As  doth  become  your  near  and  ftlthfiil  kintnMiv 
And  not  leas  loyid  dtiien  and  sul^tecL 

[Exit  BuTUCCxo  Tauwa 
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J)ogt  (jobct).    Adieu,  my  worthy  nephew.  — 
Hollow  hanble  !    [  Takinp  up  the  dueeU  cap. 
Beset  with  all  the  thonis  that  line  a  crown. 
Without  investing  the  insulted  brow 
With  the  all-swaying  majesty  of  kings ; 
Thou  idle,  gilded,  and  degraded  toy. 
Let  me  resume  thee  as  I  would  a  YijKor.  [Put*  it  on. 
How  my  hrain  aches  beneath  thee  I  and  my  temples 
Throb  fereiish  under  thy  dishonest  weight 
Could  I  not  turn  thee  to  a  diadem  ? 
Could  I  not  shatter  the  Briarean  sceptre 
Which  In  this  hnndied-banded  senate  rules, 
Making  the  people  nothing,  and  the  prince 
A  pageant  7  In  my  life  I  have  achieved 
Tasks  not  less  difflcolt — achieved  for  them. 
Who  thus  repay  me  I — Can  I  not  requite  them  ? 
Oh  for  oDe  year!  Oh  I  but  for  even  a  day 
Of  my  ftill  youth,  while  yet  my  body  served 
My  soul  as  serves  the  generous  steed  his  lord, 
I  would  have  dash*d  amongst  them,  asking  few 
Id  aid  to  overthrow  these  swoln  patricians ; 
But  now  I  must  look  round  for  other  hands 
To  serve  this  hoary  head ;  —but  it  shall  plan 
In  soch  a  sort  as  will  not  leave  the  task 
Herculean,  though  as  yet  'tis  but  a  chaos 
Of  darkly  brooding  thoughts :  my  fimcy  is 
In  her  first  work,  more  nearly  to  the  light 
Holding  the  sleeping  images  of  things 
For  the  selection  of  the  pausing  Judgment  — 
The  troops  are  few  in 

Enter  Yxncznzo. 

Fm.  There  is  one  without 

Craves  aodience  of  your  highness. 

J)o^  I  'm  unwell — 

I  can  see  no  one,  not  even  a  patrician — 
Let  him  refer  his  business  to  the  council. 

FuB.  Hy  lord,  I  will  deliver  your  reply ; 
It  cannot  much  import —  he  *s  a  plebeian. 
The  master  at  a  galley,  I  believe. 

Do^  How  I  did  you  say  the  patron  of  a  galley  7 
That  is — I  mean — a  servant  of  the  state ; 
Admit  him,  he  may  be  on  public  service. 

[Exit  YlNCKNSO. 

Dofe  (toiuiy.  This  patron  may  be  sounded ;  I  will 
try  him. 
I  kxiow  the  people  to  be  discontented : 
They  have  cause,  since  Sapiensa^s  adverse  day, 
When  Genoa  conquer'd ;  they  have  ftulher  cause, 
Since  they  are  nothing  in  the  state,  and  in 
The  city  wnrse  than  nothing — mere  machines, 
To  serve  the  nobles*  most  patrician  pleasure. 
The  troops  have  long  arrears  of  pay,  oft  promised. 
And  murmnr  deeply — any  hope  of  change 
wm  draw  them  forward :  they  shall  pay  themselves 
With  plunder: — but  the  priests  —  I   doubt   the 

priesthood 
wm  not  be  with  us ;  they  have  hated  me 
Since  Itiat  rash  hour,  whoi,  madden'd  with  the  drone, 
I  soiote  the  tardy  bishop  at  Treviso,  i 
Quickeiiing  his  holy  march ;  yet,  ne*ertheless, 
They  may  be  won,  at  least  Uieir  chief  at  Borne, 

t  An  hifCorical  foct  See  Marin  Sanato*«  Lire*  of  the 
Dogvi.— >[**  Senuto  lajs  that  Hmtbo  took  awaj  his  Mnaet 
Ibr  this  iNiflbC,  and  hidnced  him  to  ooiupiret  — *  Perb  fti 
neraeaao  che  aFallero  perdaCte  I'biteUeCo,*  &c.**—S^rom 

*  [This  offlcer  was  chief  of  tlM  artlians  of  the  arsenal,  and 
'  Che  Biioentaiir,for  the  lafttjf  of  which,  eren  if  an 


By  some  well-timed  concessions ;  but,  above 

All  things,  I  must  be  speedy :  at  my  hour 

Of  twilight  little  light  of  life  remains. 

Could  I  tne  Yenioe,  and  avenge  my  wrongs, 

I  had  lived  too  long,  and  willingly  would  sleep 

Next  moment  with  my  sires ;  and,  wanting  this. 

Better  that  sixty  of  my  fourscore  years 

Had  been  already  where — how  soon,  I  care  not— 

The  whole  must  be  extinguish'd ;  —  better  that 

They  ne'er  had  been,  than  drag  me  on  to  be 

The  thing  these  arch-oppressors  fidn  would  make  me: 

Let  me  consider — of  e£Bdent  troops 

There  are  three  thousand  posted  at— 

Enter  Yincxhso  and  Isxaxl  BxaTcccia 

^a.  May  it  please 

Tour  highness,  the  same  patron  whom  4  spake  of 
Is  here  to  crave  your  patience. 

Doge,  Leave  the  chamber, 

lOnoensa  —  [Exit  Yxvcxnzo. 

Sir,  you  may  advance — what  would  you  ? 

I.Ser.  Bedress. 

Doge.  Of  whom  ? 

/.  Ber.  Of  God  and  of  the  Doge. 

Doge,  Alas  f  my  fHend,  you  seek  it  of  the  twain 
Of  least  respect  and  interest  in  Yenice. 
Tou  must  address  the  coundL 

/.  Ber,  Twere  in  vain ; 

For  he  who  injured  me  is  one  of  them. 

Doge,  There  *s  blood  upon  thy  face — how  came  it 
there? 

I.  Ber.  'Tis  mine,  and  not  the  first  IVe  shed  for 
Yenice, 
But  the  first  shed  by  a  Yenetian  hand : 
A  noble  smote  me. 

Doge.  Doth  he  live  ? 

/.  Ber,  Not  long — 

But  for  the  hope  I  had  and  have,  that  you. 
My  prince,  yourself  a  soldier,  will  redress 
Him,  whom  the  laws  of  discipline  and  Yenice 
Permit  not  to  protect  himself; — if  not — 
I  say  no  more. 

Doge,  But  something  you  would  do- 

Is  it  not  so  7 

/.  Ber,        I  am  a  man,  my  lord. 

Doge.  Why  so  is  he  who  smote  you. 

I,  Ber.  Heiscall'dso; 

Nay,  more,  a  noble  one — at  least,  in  Yenice : 
But  since  he  hath  forgotten  that  I  am  one. 
And  treats  me  like  a  brute,  the  brute  may  turn — 
*Tis  said  the  worm  wia 

Doge,  Say — his  name  and  lineage  ? 

/.  Ber.  Barbaro. 

Doge.        What  was  the  cause  7  or  the  pretext  ? 

/.  Ber.  I  am  the  chief  of  the  arsenal  >,  employ  *d 
At  present  in  repairing  certain  galleys 
But  roughly  used  by  the  Genoese  last  year. 
This  morning  comes  the  noble  Barbaro 
Full  of  reproot  because  our  artisans 
Had  left  some  fHvolous  order  of  his  house. 
To  execute  the  state's  decree :  I  dared 
To  Justify  the  men — he  raised  his  hand;—. 


storm  should  arise,  he  was  responslbto  with  his 
life.  He  mounted  euaid  at  the  ducal  palace  during  an  Inter- 
regnum, and  bore  the  red  standard  before  the  new  Doge  on 
his  inauguration :  for  which  service  his  perquisites  were  the 
ducal  mantle,  and  the  two  silTer  basins  team  which  the  Doge 
scatteiM  the  regulated  pittance  which  he  was  permitted  to 
throw  among  the  people.  ^Ameba  de  la  Uotuuti^t  79.1 
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Behold  my  blood  1  the  first  time  it  e'er  flow'd 
Dishonourablf. 

Doge,  Have  you  long  time  seired  ? 

/.  Ber,  So  long  as  to  remember  Zara's  siege, 
And  fight  beneath  the  chief  who  beat  the  Huns  there, 
Sometime  my  general,  now  the  Doge  Fallero.  — 

Doffc.  How  I  are  we  comrades  ?  — the  state's  ducal 
robes 
Sit  newly  on  me,  and  you  were  appointed 
Chief  of  the  arsenal  ere  I  came  from  Bome ; 
So  that  I  recognised  you  not     Who  placed  you  ? 

LBer.  The  late  Doge ;  keeping  still  my  old  com- 
mand 
As  patron  of  a  galley :  my  new  office 
Was  given  as  the  reward  of  certain  scars 
(So  was  your  predecessor  pleased  to  say) : 
I  little  thought  his  bounty  would  conduct  me 
To  his  successor  as  a  helpless  plaintiff; 
At  least,  in  such  a  cause. 

Doge,  Are  you  much  hurt  ? 

/.  Ber,  Irreparably  in  my  self-esteem. 

Doge.  Speak  out;  fear  nothing:  being  stung  at 
heart. 
What  would  you  do  to  be  revenged  on  this  man  ? 

/.  Ber.  That  which  I  dare  not  name,  and  yet  will 
do. 

Doge.  Then  wherefbre  came  you  here  ? 

/.  Ber.  I  come  for  justice, 

Because  my  general  is  Doge,  and  will  not 
See  his  old  soldier  trampled  on.     Had  any, 
Save  Fallero,  fill'd  the  ducal  throne. 
This  blood  had  been  wash'd  out  in  other  blood. 

Doge.  Tou  come  to  me  for  justice — unto  me  ! 
The  Doge  of  Venice,  and  I  cannot  give  it ; 
I  cannot  even  obtain  it — 'twas  denied 
To  me  most  solemnly  an  hour  ago  I 

/,  Ber,  How  says  your  highness  ? 

Doge,  Steno  is  condemn'd 

To  a  month's  confinement 

/.  Ber.  What !  the  same  who  dared 

To  stain  the  ducal  throne  with  those  foul  words, 
That  have  cried  shame  to  every  ear  in  Venice  ? 

Doge.  Ay,  doubtless  they  have  echo'd  o'er  the 
arsenal. 
Keeping  due  time  with  every  hammer's  clink 
As  a  good  jest  to  jolly  artisans ; 
Or  making  chorus  to  the  creaking  oar, 
In  the  vile  tune  of  every  galley-slave, 
Who,  as  he  sung  the  merry  stave,  exulted 
He  was  not  a  shamed  dotard  like  the  Doge. 

/.  Ber.  Is't  possible  ?  a  month's  imprisonment  I 
No  more  for  Steno? 

Doge.  Tou  have  heard  the  offence, 

And  now  you  know  his  punishment ;  and  then 
Tou  ask  redress  of  me  /     Go  to  the  Forty, 
Who  pass'd  the  sentence  upon  Michel  Steno ; 
Tbey  11  do  as  much  by  Barbaro,  no  doubt 

/.  Ber.  Ah  I  dared  I  speak  my  feelings  I 

Doge.  Give  them  breath. 

BCine  have  no  fturther  outrage  to  endure. 

/.  Ber.  Then,  in  a  word,  it  rests  but  on  your  word 
To  punish  and  avenge — I  will  not  say 
My  petty  wrong,  for  what  is  a  mere  blow. 
However  vile,  to  such  a  thing  as  I  am  ?  — 
But  the  base  insult  done  your  state  and  person. 

Doge.  Tou  overrate  my  power,  which  is  a  pageant 
Tbis  cap  is  not  the  monarch's  crown ;  these  robes 
lAijfht  move  comnaffiion.  like  a  beesar's  rass : 


Nay,  more,  a  beggar's  are  his  own,  snd  these 
But  lent  to  the  poor  puppet,  who  must  play 
Its  part  with  all  its  empire  In  this  ermine. 

/.  Ber.  Wouldst  thou  be  king  ? 

Doge.  Tes — of  a  happy  people. 

/.  Ber.  Wouldst  thou  be  sovereign  lord  of  Venice  ? 

Doge.  Ay, 

If  that  the  people  shared  that  sovereignty, 
So  that  nor  they  nor  I  were  further  slaves 
To  this  o'ergrown  aristocratic  Hydra, 
The  poisonous  heads  of  whose  envenom'd  body 
Have  breathed  a  pestilence  upon  us  alL 

/.  Ber.  Tet,  thou  wast  bom,  and  still  bast  lircd, 
patrician. 

Doge.  In  evil  hour  was  I  so  bom ;  my  birth 
Hath  made  me  Doge  to  be  insulted :  but 
I  lived  and  toil'd  a  soldier  and  a  servant 
Of  Venice  and  her  people,  not  the  senate ; 
Their  good  and  my  own  honour  were  my  guerdon. 
I  have  fought  and  bled ;  commanded,  ay,  sod  cqi* 

quered ; 
Have  made  and  marr'd  peace  oft  in  embassies, 
As  it  might  chance  to  be  our  country's  'vantage; 
Have  traversed  land  and  sea  in  constant  duty, 
Through  almost  sixty  years,  and  still  for  Venice, 
My  fothera'  and  my  birthplace,  whose  dear  spim, 
Bising  at  distance  o'er  the  blue  Lagoon, 
It  was  reward  enough  for  me  to  view 
Once  more ;  but  not  for  any  knot  of  men. 
Nor  sect,  nor  foction,  did  I  bleed  or  sweat ! 
But  would  you  know  why  I  have  done  all  this  ? 
Ask  of  the  bleeding  pelican  why  she 
Hath  ripp'd  her  bosom  ?     Had  the  bird  a  voice, 
She'd  tell  thee  'twas  for  att  her  little  ones. 

/.  Ber.  And  yet  they  made  thee  duke. 

Doge.  Tkey  made  me  w; 

I  sought  it  not,  the  flattering  fetten  met  me 
Returning  from  my  Boman  embassy. 
And  never  having  hitherto  refused 
Toil,  charge,  or  duty  for  the  state,  I  did  not, 
At  these  late  years,  decline  what  was  the  bigfaest 
Of  all  in  seeming,  but  of  all  most  base 
In  what  we  have  to  do  and  to  endure : 
Bear  witness  for  me  thou,  my  iix{ured  sulgect. 
When  I  can  neither  right  myself  nor  thee. 

/.  Ber.  Tou  shall  do  both,  if  you  possess  the  will : 
And  many  thousands  more  not  less  oppreas'd. 
Who  wait  but  for  a  signal — will  you  give  it  ? 

Doge.  Tou  speak  in  riddles. 

/.  Ber.  Which  shall  soon  be  read 

At  peril  of  my  life,  if  you  disdain  not 
To  lend  a  patient  ear. 

Doge.  Say  OD. 

/.  Ber.  Not  thou. 

Nor  I  alone,  are  injured  and  abused, 
Contemn'd  and  trampled  on ;  but  the  whole  people 
Groan  with  the  strong  conception  of  their  wrongs : 
The  foreign  soldien  in  the  senate's  pay 
Are  discontented  for  their  long  arrears ; 
The  native  mariners,  and  civic  troops. 
Feel  with  their  friends;   for  who  is  he  amoogt 

them 
Whose  brethren,  parents,  children,  wives,  or  sisters, 
Have  not  partook  oppression,  or  poUutloD, 
From  the  patricians  ?    And  the  hopeless  war 
Against  the  Genoese,  which  is  still  maintainVi 
With  the  plebeian  blood,  and  treasure  wrong 
Fmm  their  hard  camlnm.  lias  inflamed  them  fttrtber: 
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Even  now — but,  I  forget  that  speaking  thus, 
Periiaps  I  pa»  the  sentence  of  my  death  1 

Doge,  And  suffering  what  thou  hast  done — fear*8t 
thou  death? 
Be  sflent  then,  and  live  on,  to  be  beaten 
Bjr  those  for  whom  thou  hast  bled. 

/.  Ber,  No,  I  will  speak 

At  crrery  haxard;  and  if  Venice*  Doge 
Should  turn  delator,  be  the  shame  on  him, 
And  sorrow  too ;  for  he  will  lose  &r  more 
Tban  L 

Doge,  From  me  fear  nothing ;  out  with  it  I 

1.  Ber,  Know  then,  that  there  are  met  and  sworn 
in  secret 
A  band  of  brethren,  valiant  hearts  and  true ; 
Men  who  have  proyed  all  fortunes,  and  have  long 
Grieved  over  that  of  Venice,  and  have  right 
To  do  so ;  having  served  her  in  all  climes. 
And  having  rescued  her  from  foreign  foes, 
Would  do  the  same  fhim  those  within  her  walls. 
They  aie  not  numerous,  nor  yet  too  few 
For  their  great  purpose ;  they  have  arms,  and  means. 
And  hearts,  and  hopes,  and  faith,  and  patient  courage. 

Doge,  For  what  then  do  they  pause  ? 

/.  Ber,  An  hour  to  strike. 

Doge  {aside).  Saint  Mark's  shall  strike  that  hour !  i 

/.  Ber.  I  now  have  placed 

My  life,  my  honour,  all  my  earthly  hopes 
Within  thy  power,  but  in  the  firm  belief 
That  ii^uries  like  ours,  sprung  fh>m  one  cause. 
Will  generate  one  vengeance :  should  it  be  so, 
Be  our  chief  now — our  sovereign  hereafter. 

Doge.  How  many  are  ye  ? 

/.  Ber.  ill  not  answer  that 

Till  I  am  answered. 

Doge.  How,  sir  1  do  you  menace  ? 

/.  Ber.  No ;  I  affirm.     I  have  betray*d  myself; 
But  there^  no  torture  in  the  mystic  wdls 
Which  undermine  your  palace,  nor  in  those 
Not  leas  appalling  cells,  the  **  leaden  roofe,'* 
To  force  a  single  name  fkom  me  of  others. 
The  Poni^  and  the  Piombi  were  In  vain ; 
They  might  wring  blood  Ihim  me,  but  treachery 

never. 
And  I  would  paas  the  fearful  "  Bridge  of  Sighs,** 
Joyous  that  mine  must  be  the  last  that  e'er 
Would  echo  o'er  the  Stygian  wave  which  flows 
Between  the  murderers  and  the  murder'd,  washing 
The  prison  and  the  palace  waUs :  there  are 
Those  who  would  live  to  think  on't,  and  avenge  me. 

Doge.  If  such  your  power  and  purpose,  why  come 
here 
To  sue  fbr  justice,  being  in  the  course 
To  do  yourself  doe  right  ? 

/.  Ber.  Because  the  num. 

Who  claims  protection  fh>m  authority. 
Showing  his  confidence  and  his  submission 
To  that  authority,  can  hardly  be 
Suspected  of  combining  to  destroy  it 
Had  I  sate  down  too  humbly  with  this  blow, 
A  moody  brow  and  mutter'd  threats  had  made  me 
A  niark*d  man  to  the  Forty's  inquisition ; 

<  The  bdli  of  Sao  Mwco  were  nerer  rang  bat  fay  order  of 
tb«  Doge.  One  of  the  pretexts  for  ringing  tnU  alarm  was  to 
hare  been  an  announcement  of  the  appearance  of  a  Genoese 
fleet  off  the  fiagiine. 

'  ZThie  state  danmrns,  caUed  Font,  or  wells,  were  sank  in 
Che  thkiL  walls  of  the  palaee ;  and  the  prisoner*  when  taken 


But  loud  complaint,  however  angrily 
It  shapes  its  phrase,  is  little  to  be  fear*d. 
And  less  distrusted.     But,  besides  all  tl^s, 
I  had  another  reason. 

Doge.  What  was  that  ?  [moved 

/.  Ber.  Some  rumours  that  the  Doge  was  greatly 
By  the  reference  of  the  Avogadori 
Of  Michel  Steno's  sentence  to  the  Forty 
Had  reach'd  me.     I  had  served  you,  honour'd  you. 
And  felt  that  you  were  dangerously  insulted. 
Being  of  an  order  of  such  spirits,  as 
Bequite  tenfold  both  good  and  evil :  twas 
My  wish  to  prove  and  urge  you  to  redress. 
Now  you  know  all ;  and  that  I  speak  the  truth. 
My  peril  be  the  proofl 

Doge.  Tou  have  deeply  ventured ; 

But  all  must  do  so  who  would  greatly  win : 
Thus  fiur  1*11  answer  you — your  secret's  safe. 

LBer.  And  is  this  all  ? 

Doge.  Unless  with  all  intrusted, 

What  would  you  have  me  answer  ? 

/.  Ber.  I  would  have  yon 

Trust  him  who  leaves  his  life  in  trust  with  you. 

Doge.  But  I  must  know  your  plan,  your  names, 
and  numbers ; 
The  last  may  then  be  doubled,  and  the  former 
Matured  and  strengthen'd. 

/.  Ber.  We  *re  enough  already : 

Tou  are  the  sole  ally  we  covet  now. 

Doge.  But  bring  me  to  the  knowledge  of  your 
chiefs 

/.  Ber.  That  shall  be  done  upon  your  formal  pledge 
To  keep  the  fUth  that  we  will  pledge  to  you. 

Doge.  When?  where? 

/.  Ber.      This  night  I'll  bring  to  your  apartment 
Two  of  the  principals ;  a  greater  number 
Were  haaardous. 

Doge.  Stay,  I  must  think  of  this. 

What  if  I  were  to  trust  myself  amongst  you. 
And  leave  the  palace  ? 

/.  Ber.  Tou  must  come  alone. 

Doge.  With  but  my  nephew. 

/.  Ber.  Not  were  he  your  son. 

Doge.  Wretch  1  darest  thou  name  my  son?  He 
died  in  arms 
At  Sapiensa  for  this  fldthleas  state. 
Oh  I  that  he  were  alive,  and  I  in  ashes  I 
Or  that  he  were  alive  ere  I  be  ashes  l 
I  should  not  need  the  dubious  aid  of  strangers. 

/.  Ber.  Not  one  of  all  those  strangers  whom  thou 
doubtest. 
But  will  regard  thee  with  a  filial  feeling. 
So  that  thou  keep'st  a  fitther's  fidth  with  them. 

Doge.  The  die  is  cast     Where  is  the  place  of 
meeting? 

/.  Ber.  At  midnight  I  will  be  alone  and  mask'd 
Where'er  your  highness  pleases  to  direct  me. 
To  wait  your  coming,  and  conduct  you  where 
Tou  shall  receive  our  homage,  and  pronounce 
Upon  our  prqject 

Doge.  At  what  hour  arises 

The  moon? 


oat  to  die,  wu  oondocted  acrou  the  gallery  to  the  other  side, 
and  being  then  led  back  into  the  other  compartment,  or 
ceU,  upon  the  bridge,  was  there  strangled.  The  low  portal 
throuih  which  the  criminal  was  taken  into  this  oeU  u  now 
waUea  up  \  but  the  pauage  Is  open,  and  U  itiU  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Bridge  of  Sighs.  —  HoaaoDSB.] 
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/.  Ber,  Late,  but  the  atmosphere  ia  thick  and 
dusky; 
'Tis  aslrocoo. 

Dogt,  At  the  midnight  hour,  then, 

Near  to  the  church  where  sleep  my  sires  i ;  the  same. 
Twin-named  fhmi  the  apoetles  John  and  Paul ; 
A  gondola  <,  with  one  oar  only,  will 
Lurk  in  the  narrow  channel  which  glides  by 
Be  there. 

/.  Ber^     I  will  not  fialL 

Dogt.  And  now  retire 

/.  Bar,  In  the  Ml  hope  your  highness  will  not  fidter 
In  your  great  purpose.     Prince,  I  take  my  leave. 

[Exit  Is&AKL  Bbrtuccio. 

Dogt  (juiui).   At  midnight,  by  the  church  Saints 
John  and  Paul, 
Where  sleep  my  noble  Cithers,  I  repair — 
To  what  ?  to  hold  a  council  in  the  dark 
With  common  ruffians  leagued  to  ruin  states  I 
And  will  not  my  great  sires  leap  fh>m  the  vault. 
Where  lie  two  doges  who  preceded  me. 
And  pluck  me  down  amongst  them?    Would  they 

could  1 
For  I  should  rest  in  honour  with  the  honour'd. 
Alas  I  I  must  not  think  of  them,  but  those 
Who  have  made  me  thus  unworthy  of  a  name, 
Noble  and  brave  as  aught  of  consular 
On  Roman  marbles ;  but  I  will  redeem  it 
Back  to  its  antique  lustre  in  our  annals. 
By  sweet  revenge  on  all  that's  base  in  Venice, 
And  freedom  to  the  rest,  or  leave  it  black 
To  all  the  growing  calumnies  of  time. 
Which  never  spare  the  fiune  of  him  who  ftils. 
But  try  the  Cesar,  or  the  Catiline, 
By  the  true  touchstone  of  desert — success.' 


ACT  IL 


SCENE  I. 
An  Apartment  in  ike  Ducal  Palace, 

AyoiouHA  {wife  of  the  Doge)  and  Mabianna. 

Ang,  What  was  the  Doge's  answer  ? 

Mar,  That  he  was 

That  moment  summon'd  to  a  conference ; 
But  *t  is  by  this  time  ended.     I  perceived 
Not  long  ago  the  senators  embarking ; 
And  the  last  gondola  may  now  be  seen 
Gliding  into  the  throng  of  barks  which  stud 
The  glittering  waters. 

Ang.  Would  he  were  retum*d  1 

He  has  been  much  disquieted  of  Ute ; 
And  Thne,  which  has  not  tamed  his  flery  spirit. 
Nor  yet  enfeebled  even  his  mortal  frame. 
Which  seems  to  be  more  nouiish'd  by  a  soul 

1  [The  Doget  were  all  buried  in  St  Mark's  b^fi^re  Faliero. 
It  U  singular  that  when  hU  predecessor,  Andrea  Dandolo, 
died,  theTen  made  a  law  that  all  the  future  Doges  should  be 
buried  with  their  families  in  their  own  churches —one  would 
think,  by  a  kind  of  presentiment  So  that  all  that  is  said  of 
his  aneesiral  Dcfca,  as  buried  at  St.  John's  and  Paul's,  is 
altered  (torn  the  tact,  they  being  in  St.  Mark's.  Make  a  note 
of  this,  and  put  Editor  as  the  subscription  to  It.  As  I  make 
such  pretensions  to  accivacy,  I  should  not  like  to  be  twitted 
eren  with  such  trifles  on  that  score.  Of  the  play  they  may 
sar  what  they  please,  but  not  so  of  my  costume  and  dram. 
Mrs.— they  Wing  been  real  existences. ~ j9yrois  Letteri^ 
Oct.  1890.] 


So  quick  and  restless  that  it  would  oonsume 

Less  hardy  clay — Time  has  but  little  power 

On  his  resentments  or  his  grieft.    UnUke 

To  other  spirits  of  his  order,  wfao^ 

In  the  first  bunt  of  paaaion,  pour  amy 

Their  wrath  or  sorrow,  all  things  wear  in  him 

An  aspect  of  eternity :  his  thoughts. 

His  feelings,  passions,  good  or  evil,  ril 

Have  nothing  of  old  age ;  and  his  bold  brow 

Bears  but  the  scars  of  mind,  the  thoughts  djuxt, 

Not  their  decrepitude :  and  he  of  late 

Has  been  more  agitated  than  his  wont  | 

Would  he  were  come  I  for  I  alone  have  power  j 

Upon  his  troubled  spirit  ' 

Mar,  It  is  true. 

His  highness  has  of  late  been  greatly  moved 
By  the  affront  of  Steno^  and  with  cause : 
But  the  offtader  doubtless  even  now 
Is  doom'd  to  expiate  his  rash  insult  witii 
Such  chastisement  as  will  enforce  respect 
To  female  virtue,  and  to  noUe  blood. 

Ang.  *T  was  a  gross  insult ;  but  I  heed  it  not 
For  the  rash  soomer's  finlsehood  in  ItKl^ 
But  for  the  effect,  the  deadly  deep  impresden 
Which  it  has  made  upon  Faliero's  soi^ 
The  proud,  the  flery,  the  austere — austere 
To  all  save  me :  I  tremble  when  I  think 
To  what  it  may  conduct 

Mar.  Assuredly 

The  Doge  can  not  suspect  you  ? 

Ang.  Smpteimi! 

Why  Steno  dared  not :  when  he  scnwl'd  hii  lie, 
Grovelling  by  stealth   in  the  moon's  gltamiKiiBf 

light, 
His  own  still  conscience  smote  him  for  the  ad. 
And  every  shadow  on  the  walls  fh>wn'd  shame 
Upon  his  coward  calumny. 

Afar.  Twcre  fit 

He  should  be  punish'd  grievously. 

Ang.  He  is  sou 

Mar,  What  I  Is  the  sentence  passed  ?  is  be  ooe- 
demn'd  7 

Ang.  I  know  not  that,  but  he  has  been  dctectei 

Mar.  And  deem  you  this  enough  fbr  radi  fool 
scorn? 

Ang.  I  would  not  be  a  judge  in  my  own  canse, 
Nor  do  I  know  what  sense  of  punishmen| 
May  reach  the  soul  of  ribalds  such  as  Steno; 
But  if  his  tusults  sink  no  deeper  in 
The  minds  of  the  inquisitors  than  they 
Have  ruffled  mine,  he  will,  for  all  aoquittaace, 
Be  left  to  his  own  shamelessness  or  shame. 

Mar.  Some  sacrifice  is  due  to  dander'd  rirtoe. 

Ang.  Why,  what  is  virtue  if  it  needs  a  ricfimf 
Or  if  it  must  depend  upon  men's  words  ? 
The  dying  Roman  said,  **  'twas  but  a  name:  ** 


rowed  with  one  oar  as  with  two  (tboa^,of  oonfis«v" 
swiftly),  and  often  is  so  from  modves  of  prlncy ;  and,  W 
the  decay  of  Venice,  of  economy. 


M-%. 


I.    — _*    1fV.>    • 


Mimi«i»i   VwMtt     Knt   la   ••   aAa4lM 


s  r*  What  Giflbrd  says  of  the  flrrt  act  is  rery  eoaiolst«T- 
EngUsh,  sterling  genuine  Emgtisk^  Is  a  desidcntan  OMiap* 

E>u,  and  I  am  glsd  that  I  hare  got  so  asneh  Ml;  tboop 
eaven  knows  how  I  retain  It :  1  kemr  none  but  tnm  *J 
Talet,  and  he  is  Nottinghamshire;  and  I  aer  none  hot  in  jw 
new  publications,  and  theirs  If  no  langUMe  aft  all,  bat  iarfva 
Giflbrd  says  that  It  U  good  English,  and  Fo«olo  s^ys  ost  tbt 
characters  are  right  Venetian— 

*  Here  are  in  all  two  worthy  voiees  galaU.** 
,^Bgron  Letten,  Sept  IMO.] 
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It  were  Indeed  no  more,  If  human  breath 
Coold  make  or  mar  it 

Mar.  Tet  fhll  many  a  dame, 

Sbdnleat  aod  ftlthfUl,  voald  feel  all  the  wrong 
Of  snch  a  dander ;  and  leaa  rigid  ladies, 
Such  as  aboond  In  Venice,  would  be  load 
And  aU-tnomnble  in  their  crjr 
For  jmtiee. 

Amg.  This  but  profves  it  Is  the  name 

And  not  the  ffualtty  they  priie :  the  first 
Bare  fbond  it  a  hud  task  to  hold  their  honour. 
If  they  require  it  to  be  blaaoa'd  ibrth ; 
And  those  who  have  not  kept  it,  seek  Its  seeming 
As  they  would  look  out  Ibr  an  ornament 
Of  ^Hilch  they  feel  the  want,  but  not  because 
They  think  it  so ;  they  lire  in  others'  thoughts. 
And  would  seem  honest,  as  they  must  seem  felr. 

Mar.  You  have  strange  thoughts  Cor  a  patrician 

Any,  And  yet  they  were  my  father's;  with  Us 


The  sole  inheritance  he  left. 

Mar»  Ton  want  none ; 

Wife  to  a  prince,  the  chief  of  the  Bepubllc. 

Jmg.  I  should  hare  sought  none  though  a  peasant's 
bride. 
But  feel  not  less  the  love  and  gratitude 
Doe  to  my  ftther,  who  bestow'd  my  hand 
Upon  his  early,  tried,  and  trusted  Mend, 
The  Comxt  Yal  di  Marino,  now  our  Doge. 

Ifar.  And  with  that  hand  did  he  bestow  your  heart? 

A»g.  He  did  sob  or  it  had  not  been  bestow'd. 

Mar,  Tet  this  strange  disproportion  in  your  years. 
And,  let  me  add,  diqiarity  of  tempen. 
Might  make  the  world  doubt  whether  such  an  union 
Coold  make  yon  wisely,  permanently,  happy. 

Any,  The  worid  will  think  with  worldlings ;  but 
my  heart 
Bas  stsn  been  in  my  duties,  which  are  many. 
But  never  difficult 

Mar.  And  do  you  love  him  ? 

Anff.  I  love  all  noble  qualities  which  merit 
Love,  and  I  loved  my  fiither,  who  first  taught  me 
To  sfai^  out  wliat  we  should  love  in  othen. 
And  to  snbdne  all  tendency  to  lend 
The  beet  and  purest  fieelings  of  our  nature 
To  baser  passions     Be  bestow'd  my  hand 
UpoQ  Faliero :  he  had  known  him  noble, 
Brave,  generous ;  rich  In  all  the  qualities 
Of  soldier,  dtlsen,  and  friend ;  in  all 
Such  hare  I  found  him  as  my  fether  said. 
Bis  fruits  are  those  that  dwell  in  the  high  bosoms 
Of  men  who  have  commanded ;  too  much  pride. 
And  the  deep  passions  fiercely  foster'd  by 
The  uaea  of  patricians,  and  a  life 
Spent  in  the  stonns  of  state  and  war ;  and  also 
From  the  quick  sense  of  honour,  which  becomes 


I  [TfaitMeneUtperfaapifUie  finest  in  the  whole  play.  The 
character  of  the  calm,  pur»4pirited  AngloUna  ii  deVctoped  in 
it  mcwt  adnlrablf ;— the  great  dlllbrence  between  her  temper 


aad  that  of  her  flerv  husband  li  riTldly  portrayed ; — but  not 
kae  rtirUly  touched  ia  that  strong  bond  of  their  anion  which 
ealata  te  the  oommoo  noblenesa  of  their  deeper  natures. 
There  ia  no  sparlL  of  Jealousj  in  the  old  man*s  thoughts, —he 
does  not  cspeet  the  ferrours  of  Tonthfhl  passion  In  his  wife, 
aor  does  he  find  dieia  ;  but  he  finds  what  Is  far  better,— the 
ficarleas  confidence  of  one,  who,  being  to  the  heart's  core 
imkocent,  can  scarcely  be  a  believer  in  the  exltten<»  of  such 
a  thing  as  goIlL  He  finds  erery  charm  which  gratitude, 
respect,  aaxloas  and  deep-ieatert  aflhctlon  can  giro  to  the 


> 


A  duty  to  a  certain  sign,  a  vice 

When  overstrain'd,  and  this  I  fear  in  him. 

And  then  he  has  been  nsh  fh>m  his  youth  upwards, 

Tet  tempered  by  redeeming  nobleness 

In  such  sort,  that  the  wariest  of  republics 

flas  lavish'd  all  Its  chief  employs  upon  him. 

From  his  first  fight  to  his  last  embassy. 

From  which  on  his  return  the  Dukedom  met  him. 

Mar,  But  previous  to  this  marriage,  had  your  heart 
Ne'er  beat  for  any  of  the  noble  youth. 
Such  as  in  years  had  been  jnore  meet  to  match 
Beauty  like  yours  ?  or  since  have  you'ne'er  seen 
One,  who,  if  your  fidr  hand  were  still  to  give, 
Hight  now  pretend  to  Loredano's  daughter  ? 

Ang,  I  answer'd  your  first  question  when  I  said 
I  married. 

Afar.        And  the  second  ? 

Ang.  Needs  no  answer. 

Mar.  I  pray  you  pardon,  if  I  have  ofliended. 

Ang.  I  feel  no  wrath,  but  some  surprise :  I  knew  not 
That  wedded  bosoms  could  permit  themselves 
To  ponder  upon  what  they  now  might  choose, 
Or  aught  save  their  past  dioice. 

Mar.  'T  is  their  past  choice 

That  fiur  too  often  makes  them  deem  they  would 
Now  choose  more  wisely,  could  they  cancel  it 

Ang.  It  may  be  so.    I  knew  not  of  such  thoughts. 

Afar.  Bere  comes  the  Doge  —  shall  I  retire  ? 

Ang.  It  may 

Be  better  you  should  quit  me ;  he  seems  wrapt 
In  thought — Bow  pensively  he  takes  his  way  I 

\^Exit  MAaXANNA. 

EnUr  the  Dogs  and  Pxarao. 

Doge  (mueing).  There  is  a  certain  Philip  Calendaro 
Now  in  the  Arsenal,  who  holds  command 
Of  eighty  men,  and  has  great  influence 
Besides  on  all  the  spirits  of  his  comrades : 
This  man,  I  hear,  is  bold  and  popular. 
Sudden  and  daring,  and  yet  secret ;  'twould 
Be  well  that  he  were  won :  I  needs  must  hope 
That  Israel  Bertucdo  has  secured  him, 
But  fain  would  be 

Pie.  My  lord,  pray  pardon  me 

For  breaking  in  upon  your  meditation ; 
The  Senator  Bertucdo,  your  kinsman. 
Charged  me  to  follow  and  inquire  your  pleasure 
To  fix  an  hour  when  he  may  speak  with  you. 

Doge.  At  sunset — Stay  a  moment — let  me  see— * 
Say  in  the  second  hour  of  night  [Exit  Pixrao. 

Ang.  My  lord  1 

Doge.  My  dearest  child,  forgive  me — why  delay 
So  long  approaching  me  ? — I  saw  you  not 

Ang.  You  were  abeort>'d  in  thought  and  he  who  now 
Has  parted  from  you  might  have  words  of  weight 
TO  bear  you  from  the  senate. 

Doge.  From  the  senate  ?  i 


confidential  language  of  a  lorelj,  and  a  modest,  and  a  pious 
woman.  She  has  been  extremely  troubled  by  her  obserrance 
of  the  countenance  and  gesture  of  the  Doge,  erer  since  the 
discovery  of  Steno's  guilt ;  and  she  does  all  she  can  to  loothe 
him  from  his  proud  irritation.  Strong  In  her  consciousness 
of  puritT,  she  hu  brought  herself  to  regard  without  anger 
the  iniult  oflbred  to  herself ;  and  the  yet  uncorrected  initlnct 
of  a  noble  heart  makes  her  try  to  persuade  her  lord,  as  she  is 
herself  persuaded,  that  Steno,  whatever  be  the  sentence  of 
his  judges,  must  be  punished —more  even  than  they  would 
wish  him  to  be — by  the  secret  suggestions  of  his  own  guiltr 
consdenoe, .—  the  deep  blushes  of  his  privacy.  —  LocaHAST.  j 
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AAg.  I  would  not  intemipt  him  In  his  duty 
And  theln. 

Doge,        The  senate's  duty  1  you  mistake ; 
*  T  is  we  who  owe  all  service  to  the  senate. 

Aug,  I  thought  the  Duke  had  held  command  in 
Venice. 

Dog€.  He  shall.  — But  let  that  pass.  — We  will  be 
jocund. 
How  faies  it  with  you  ?  have  you  been  abroad  ? 
The  day  is  overcast,  but  the  calm  ware 
Favoun  the  gondolier's  light  skimming  oar ; 
Or  have  you  held  a  levee  of  your  friends  ? 
Or  has  your  music  made  jrou  solitary  ? 
Say — is  there  aught  that  you  would  will  within 
The  Uttle  sway  now  left  the  Duke  ?  or  aught 
Of  fitting  splendour,  or  of  honest  pleasure, 
Sodal  or  lonely,  that  would  glad  your  heart. 
To  compensate  for  many  a  dull  hour,  wasted 
On  an  old  man  oft  moved  with  many  cares  ? 
Speak  and  *tis  done. 

Ang.  You  *re  ever  kind  to  me  — 

I  have  nothing  to  desire,  or  to  request. 
Except  to  see  you  oftener  and  calmer. 

Doge.  Calmer? 

Ang.  Ay,  calmer,  my  good  lord.  —  Ah,  why 
Do  you  still  keep  apart,  and  walk  alone. 
And  let  such  strong  emotions  stamp  your  brow. 
As  not  betraying  their  fiill  import,  yet 
Disclose  too  much  ? 

Doge.  Disclose  too  much  ! — of  what  7 

What  is  there  to  disclose  ? 

Ang.  A  heart  so  ill 

At  ease. 

Doge.  *  T  is  nothing,  child. — But  in  the  state 
Tou  know  what  daily  cares  oppress  all  those 
Who  govern  this  precarious  conunonwealth ; 
Now  suffering  ftx>m  the  Genoese  without. 
And  malcontents  within — *tis  this  which  makes  me 
More  pensive  and  less  tranquil  than  my  wont 

Ang.  Tet  this  existed  long  before,  and  never 
TOl  in  these  late  days  did  I  see  you  thus. 
Forgive  me ;  there  is  something  at  your  heart 
More  than  the  mere  discharge  of  public  duties. 
Which  long  use  and  a  talent  like  to  yours 
Have  rendered  light,  nay,  a  necessity. 
To  keep  your  mind  from  stagnating.    *  T  Is  not 
In  hostile  states,  nor  perils,  thus  to  shake  you ; 
You,  who  have  stood  all  storms  and  never  sunk. 
And  cUmb'd  up  to  the  pinnacle  of  power 
And  never  fainted  by  the  way,  and  stand 
Upon  it,  and  can  look  down  steadily 
Along  the  depth  beneath,  and  ne*er  feel  dizzy. 
Were  Genoa's  galleys  riding  in  the  port. 
Were  civil  fury  raging  in  Saint  Mark's, 
You  are  not  to  be  wrought  on,  but  would  fall. 
As  you  have  risen,  with  an  unalter'd  brow — 
Your  feelings  now  are  of  a  different  kind  ; 
Something  has  stung  your  pride,  not  patriotism. 

Doge.  Pride  I  Angiolina  ?  Alas  !  none  is  left  me. 

Ang.  Yes — the  same  sin  that  overthrew  the  angels. 
And  of  all  sins  most  easily  besets 
Mortals  the  nearest  to  the  angelic  nature : 
The  vile  are  only  vain ;  the  great  are  proud. 

*  [This  scene  between  the  Doge  and  Angiolina,  though  in- 
tolerably long,  has  more  force  and  beautT  than  any  thing  that 
goes  before  It.  She  endeavours  to  soothe  the  Airious  mood 
of  her  aged  partner ;  while  he  insists  that  nothing  but  the 
libeller's  death  could  make  fitting  expiation  for  his  oflbnce. 


Doge.  I  had  the  pride  of  honour,  of  yovr  honoar, 
Deep  at  ray  heart But  let  us  change' the  theme. 

Ang.  Ah  no ! — As  I  have  ever  shared  yoor  kindnns 
In  all  things  eke,  let  me  not  be  shutout 
From  your  distress :  were  it  of  public  Import, 
You  know  I  never  sought,  would  never  seek 
To  win  a  word  trom  you;  but  feeling  now 
Your  grief  is  private,  it  belongs  to  me 
To  lighten  or  divide  it     Shice  the  day 
When  foolish  Steno's  ribaldry  detected 
Unflx'd  your  quiet,  you  are  greatly  cbanged. 
And  I  would  soothe  you  back  to  what  you  were. 

Doge,  To  what  I  was  I — Have  you  licard  Steno^ 
sentence  ? 

Ang.  No. 

Doge.        A  month's  arrest 

Ang.  Is  it  not  enough  ? 

Doge.  Enough  I — yes,  for  a  drunken  galky  dsve, 
Who,  stung  by  stripes,  may  murmur  at  Us  mtstcr; 
But  not  for  a  deliberate,  lUse,  cool  villain. 
Who  stains  a  lady's  and  a  prUice's  honour, 
Even  on  the  throne  of  his  authority. 

Ang.  There  seems  to  me  enough  in  the  canvktkiD 
Of  a  patrician  guilty  of  a  falsehood ; 
All  other  punishment  were  li^ht  unto 
His  loss  of  honour.  i 

Doge.  Such  men  have  no  hooour ; 

They  have  but  their  vile  lives — and  these  are  sparrd 

Ang.  You  would  not  have  bim  die  for  this  offence  ?  , 

Doge.  Not  now : — being  still  alive,  I  *d  have  him  Uvt 
Long  as  he  can ;  he  has  ceased  to  merit  death ; 
The  guilty  saved  hath  damn*d  his  hundred  judges 
And  he  is  pure,  for  now  his  crime  is  theirs. 

Ang.  Oh  !  had  this  fidse  and  flippant  Ubelkr 
Shed  his  young  blood  for  his  absuiti  lampoco. 
Ne'er  from  that  moment  could  this  breast  baveknovn 
A  joyous  hour,  or  dreamless  slumber  more. 

Doge.  Does  not  the  law  of  Heaven  say  Mood  for 
blood  ? 
And  he  who  tainte  kills  more  than  he  who  shcdi  tt. 
Is  it  the  pain  of  blows,  o/  ^uone  of  blows, 
That  make  such  deadly  to  the  sense  of  man? 
Do  not  the  laws  of  man  say  blood  for  honour? 
And,  less  than  honour,  for  a  little  gold  ? 
Say  not  the  laws  of  nations  blood  for  treason  ? 
Is  *t  nothing  to  have  filled  these  veins  with  poboa 
For  their  once  healthful  current  ?  is  it  nothnig 
To  have  stain'd  your  name  and  mine — the  oubkst 

names  ? 
Is  \  nothing  to  have  brought  into  contempt 
A  prince  before  his  people  ?  to  have  £dl*d 
In  the  respect  accorded  by  mankind 
To  youth  in  woman,  and  old  age  in  man  ? 
To  virtue  in  your  sex,  and  dignity  l*"^' 

In  ours  ?  —But  let  them  look  to  it  who  have  a>tJ 

Ang.  Heaven  bids  us  to  forgive  our  enemies. 

Doge.  Doth  Heaven  forgive  her  own?  I»  ^^*^ 
saved 
From  wrath  eternal  ?  > 

Ang.  Do  not  speak  thus  wildly— 

Heaven  will  alike  forgive  you  and  your  foes. 

Doge.  Amen  1  May  Heaven  forgive  them ! 

Ang,  And  will  Toa' 

fcctual  attempt,  by  rhetorical  exaggerations,  to  r"'  ''^^ 
colour  to  the  insane  and  unmeasured  rcsentineDt  ua  « >  * 
the  piece  hinges JstpbetJ  I 

*  r  Doth  Heaven  forgire  ber  own  ?  Is  there  not  H«U  • '    j 
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J)o^  Yes,  when  they  are  m  heaven  { 

Ang.  And  not  tfll  then  ? 

Doge,  What  matten  my  forgtveneas  ?  an  old  man's. 
Worn  out,  icom*d,  spum'd,  abused;  what  matters 
My  pardon  more  than  my  resentment,  both      [then 
Being  weak  and  worthless  ?  I  have  lived  too  long.  — 
But  let  us  change  the  argument  —  My  child ! 
Mf  injured  wife,  the  child  of  Loredano, 
The  braye,  the  chivalrous,  how  little  deem*d 
Thy  fiuher,  wedding  thee  unto  his  friend. 
That  he  was  Unking  thee  to  shame  ! — Alas  ! 
Shame  without  sin,  for  thou  art  fruitless.    Hadst  thou 
But  had  a  different  husband,  any  husband 
la  Venice  save  the  Doge,  this  blight,  this  brsnd. 
This  bla^hemy,  had  never  fkUen  upon  thee. 
.So  young,  so  beautlftil,  so  good,  so  pure. 
To  suffer  this,  and  yet  be  unavenged ! 

Aug,  I  am  too  well  avenged,  for  you  still  love  me, 
And  trust,  and  honour  me ;  and  all  men  know 
That  you  are  Just,  and  1  am  true :  what  more 
Could  I  require,  or  you  command  ? 

Doge.  'TIS  well, 

And  may  be  better  $  but  whatever  betide. 
Be  thou  at  least  klxid  to  my  memory. 

Aug.  Why  speak  you  thus  ? 

Dcgt,  It  h  no  matter  why ; 

But  1  would  still,  whatever  others  think. 
Have  your  respect  both  now  and  in  my  grave. 

Aug.  Why  should  you  doubt  it  ?  has  it  ever  fiiil'd  7 

£>og€.  Come  hither,  child ;  I  would  a  word  with 
you. 
Tour  faU&er  was  my  friend ;  unequal  fortune 
Made  him  my  debtor  fat  some  courtesies 
Which  bind  the  good  more  firmly :  when,  oppressed 
With  his  last  malady,  he  wiU'd  our  union. 
It  was  not  to  repay  me,  long  repaid 
Before  by  his  great  loyalty  in  friendship ; 
His  ol^ect  was  to  place  your  orphan  beauty 
In  honourable  safety  from  the  perils, 
Which,  in  this  scorpion  nest  of  vice,  assail 
A  loady  and  undowered  maid.     I  did  not 
Think  with  him,  but  would  not  oppose  the  thought 
Which  soothed  his  death-bed. 

Aug.  I  have  not  forgotten 

The  nobleness  with  which  you  bade  me  speak. 
If  my  young  heart  held  any  preference 
Which  would  have  made  me  happier ;  nor  your  offer 
To  make  my  dowry  equal  to  the  rank 
Of  aught  in  Venice,  and  forego  all  claim 
My  £uher*s  last  ii^  unction  gave  you. 

Dcge.  Thus, 

*Twas  not  a  foolish  dotard's  vile  caprice, 
Kor  the  ftlse  edge  of  aged  appetite. 
Which  made  me  covetous  of  girlish  beauty. 
And  a  young  brtde :  for  in  my  fieriest  youth 
I  «way'd  such  passions ;  nor  was  this  my  age 
Infected  with  that  leprosy  of  lust 
Which  taints  the  hoariest  years  of  vicious  men. 
Making  them  ransack  to  the  very  last 
The  dregs  of  pleasure  Ibr  their  vanish'd  joys ; 
Or  buy  tn  selfish  marriage  some  young  victim. 
Too  helpless  to  refUae  a  state  that's  honest. 
Too  feding  not  to  know  herself  a  wretch. 
Our  wedlock  was  not  of  this  sort ;  you  had 
Freedom  from  roe  Xo  choose,  and  urged  in  answer 
Tour  fotlser's  choice. 

Aug.  I  did  so ;  I  would  do  so 

In  face  of  earth  and  heaven ;  for  I  have  never 


Repented  for  my  sake ;  sometimes  for  yours, 
In  pondering  o'er  your  late  disquietudes. 

Dogt.  I  knew  my  heart  would  never  treat  you 
harshly; 
I  knew  my  days  could  not  disturb  you  long ; 
And  then  the  daughter  of  my  earliest  friend. 
His  worthy  daughter,  f^  to  choose  again. 
Wealthier  and  wiser,  in  the  ripest  bloom 
Of  womanhood,  more  skilfril  to  select 
By  passing  these  probationary  years; 
Inheriting  a  prince's  name  and  riches. 
Secured,  by  the  short  penance  of  enduring 
An  old  man  for  some  summers,  against  all 
That  law's  chicane  or  envious  kinsmen  might 
Have  urged  against  her  right ;  my  best  fHend's  child 
Would  choose  more  fitly  in  respect  of  years. 
And  not  less  truly  in  a  fidthftil  heart. 

Ang.  My  lord,  I  look'd  but  to  my  fiither's  wishes, 
Hallow'd  by  his  last  words,  and  to  my  heart 
For  doing  all  Its  duties,  and  replying 
With  £aith  to  him  with  whom  I  was  afiianced. 
Ambitious  hopes  ne'er  cross'd  my  dreams ;  and  should 
The  hour  you  speak  of  come,  it  will  be  seen  so. 

DogiB.  I  do  believe  you ;  and  I  know  you  true  : 
For  love,  romantic  love,  which  in  my  youth 
I  knew  to  be  illusion,  and  ne'er  saw 
Lasting,  but  often  fatal,  it  had  been 
No  lure  for  me,  in  my  most  passionate  days. 
And  could  not  be  so  now,  did  such  exist 
But  such  respect,  and  mildly  paid  regard 
As  a  true  fieeling  for  your  welfkre,  and 
A  free  compliance  with  all  honest  wishes ; 
A  kindness  to  your  virtues,  watchfulness 
Not  shown,  but  shadowing  o'er  such  little  frdUngs 
As  youth  is  apt  in,  so  as  not  to  check 
Rashly,  but  win  you  from  them  ere  you  knew 
Ton  had  been  won,  but  thought  tiie  change  your 

choice ; 
A  pride  not  in  your  beauty,  but  your  conduct, — 
A  trust  in  you — a  patriarchal  love. 
And  not  a  doting  homage — friendship,  Ikith — 
Such  estimation  in  your  eyes  as  these 
Might  claim,  I  hoped  for. 

Ang.  And  have  ever  had. 

Dogt,  I  think  so.    For  the  difference  in  our  years 
You  knew  it,  choosing  me,  and  chose ;  I  trusted 
Not  to  my  qualities,  nor  would  have  fidth 
In  such,  nor  outward  ornaments  of  nature. 
Were  I  still  in  my  five  and  twentieth  spring ; 
I  trusted  to  the  blood  of  Loredano 
Pure  in  your  veins ;  I  trusted  to  the  soul 
God  gave  you — ^to  the  truths  your  fkther  taught  you — 
To  your  belief  in  heaven — to  your  mild  virtues — 
To  your  own  faith  and  honour,  for  my  own.    [trust, 

Ang.  You  have  done  welL — I  thank  you  for  that 
Which  I  have  never  for  one  moment  ceased 
To  honour  you  the  more  for. 

Doge.  Where  is  honour. 

Innate  and  precept-strengthen'd,  'tis  the  rock 
Of  fliith  connubial :  where  it  is  not — where 
Light  thoughts  are  lurking,  or  the  vanities 
Of  worldly  pleasure  rankle  in  the  heart. 
Or  sensual  throbs  convulse  it,  well  I  know 
*Twere  hopeless  for  humanity  to  dream 
Of  honesty  in  such  infected  blood. 
Although  'twere  wed  to  him  it  covets  most : 
An  incarnation  of  the  poet's  god 
In  all  his  marble-chisell'd  beauty,  or 
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The  deml-deity,  Alddes,  In 
His  nu^esty  of  super-human  manhood, 
Would  not  suffice  to  bind  where  virtue  is  not ; 
It  is  consistency  which  forms  and  proves  it : 
Vice  cannot  fix,  and  virtue  cannot  change. 
The  once  fidl'n  woman  must  for  ever  (kll ; 
For  vice  must  have  variety,  while  virtue 
Stands  like  the  sun,  and  all  which  rolls  around 
Drinks  life,  and  light,  and  glory  from  her  aspect  i 

Ang,  And  seeUig,  feeling  thus  this  truth  in  others, 
(I  pray  you  pardon  me ;)  but  wherefore  yield  you 
To  the  most  fierce  of  fatal  passions,  and 
Disquiet  your  great  thoughts  with  restless  hate 
Of  such  a  thing  as  Steno  ? 

Doge,                              Tou  mistake  me. 
It  is  not  Steno  who  could  move  me  thus ; 
Had  it  been  so,  he  should but  let  that  pass. 

Ang.  What  is  *t  you  feel  so  deeply,  then,  even  now  ? 

Doge.  The  violated  migesty  of  Venice, 
At  once  insulted  in  her  lord  and  laws. 

Ang,  Alas  1  why  will  you  thus  consider  it  ? 

Dogt,  I  have  thought  on 't  till-*— but  let  me  lead 
you  back 
To  what  I  urged ;  all  these  things  being  noted, 
I  wedded  you ;  the  world  then  did  me  justice 
Upon  the  motive,  and  my  conduct  proved 
They  did  me  right,  while  yours  was  all  to  praise  : 
You  had  all  freedom — all  respect — all  tnist 
From  me  and  mine ;  and,  bom  of  those  who  made 
Princes  at  home,  and  swept  kings  from  their  thrones 
On  foreign  shores,  in  all  things  you  appear*d 
Worthy  to  be  our  first  of  native  dames. 

Ang.  To  what  does  this  conduct  ? 

Dogt,  To  thus  much — that 

A  miscreants  angry  breath  may  blast  it  all  — 
A  villain,  whom  for  his  unbridled  bearing, 
Even  in  the  midst  of  our  great  festival, 
I  caused  to  be  conducted  forth,  and  taught 
How  to  demean  himself  in  ducal  chambers ; 
A  wretch  like  this  may  leave  upon  the  wall 
The  blighting  venom  of  his  sweltering  heart. 
And  thb  shall  spread  itself  in  general  poison ; 
And  woman*s  limocence,  man's  honour,  pass 
Into  a  by-word ;  and  the  doubly  felon 
(Who  first  insulted  virgin  modesty 
By  a  gross  affront  to  your  attendimt  damsels 
Amidst  the  noblest  of  our  dames  in  public) 
Requite  himself  for  his  most  just  expulsion 
By  blackening  publicly  his  sovereign's  consort. 
And  be  absolved  by  his  upright  compeers. 

Ang.  But  he  has  been  condemn'd  into  captivity. 

Doge.  For  such  as  him  a  dungeon  were  acquittal ; 
And  his  brief  term  of  mock-arrest  will  pass 
Within  a  palace.     But  I  've  done  with  him ; 
The  rest  must  be  with  you. 

Ang,  With  me,  my  lord  ? 

Doge.  Tes,  AngioUna.     Do  not  marvel :  I 
Have  let  this  prey  upon  me  till  I  feel 
My  life  can  not  be  long ;  and  fain  would  have  you 
Regard  the  injunctions  you  will  find  within 

This  scroll  (  Giving  her  a  paper) Fear  not ;  they 

are  for  your  advantage : 
Read  them  hereafter  at  the  fitting  hour. 

Ang.  My  lord,  in  life,  and  after  life,  you  shall 
Be  honour'd  still  by  me :  but  may  your  days 

>  n^«**  p«M«set,  though  not  perfectly  dramatic,  hare  great 
■weetneu  and  dlgnitr,  and  remind  us.  in  their  rich  verboilty, 
of  tfa«  moral  and  m«Uiflaotti  parts  of  Mastinger. — JarpaavJ 
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Be  many  yet and  happier  than  the  pruent  1 

This  passion  will  give  way,  and  you  will  be 
Serene,  and  what  you  should  be — what  you  were. 

Doge.  I  will  be  what  I  should  be,  or  be  nothing! 
But  never  more — oh  1  never,  never  more, 
O'er  the  few  days  or  hours  which  yet  await 
The  blighted  old  age  of  Fallero,  shall 
Sweet  Quiet  shed  her  sunset !   Never  more 
Those  summer  shadows  rising  from  the  past 
Of  a  not  ill-spent  nor  inglorious  lifie, 
Mellowing  the  last  hours  as  the  night  approaches, 
Shall  soothe  me  to  my  moment  of  long  resL 
I  had  but  little  more  to  task,  or  hope. 
Save  the  regards  due  to  the  blood  and  sweat, 
And  the  soul's  labour  through  which  I  had  tdl'd 
To  make  my  country  honoured.    As  her  Krrut— 
Her  servant,  though  her  chief — I  would  have  gooc 
Down  to  my  fathers  with  a  name  serene 
And  pure  as  theirs ;  but  this  has  been  denied  me.  — 
Would  I  had  died  at  Zara! 

Ang.  There  you  saved 

The  state ;  then  live  to  save  her  still.    A  day. 
Another  day  like  that  would  be  the  best 
Reproof  to  them,  and  aole  revenge  for  you.  ' 

Doge.  But  one  such  day  occurs  within  an  age ; 
My  life  is  little  less  than  one,  and  'tis 
Enough  for  Fortune  to  have  granted  once. 
That  which  scarce  one  more  favour'd  citilsen 
May  win  in  many  states  and  years.    But  why 
Thus  speak  I  ?    Yenice  has  forgot  that  day— 
Then  why  should  I  remember  it  ?— Farewell, 
Sweet  Angiolina !  I  must  to  my  cabinet ; 
There 's  much  for  me  to  do — and  the  hour  hastois. 

Ang.  Remember  what  you  were. 

Doge.  It  were  in  tain! 

Joy's  recollection  is  no  longer  joy. 
While  Sorrow's  memory  is  a  sorrow  still. 

Ang.  At  least,  whate'er  may  urge,  let  me  impto 
That  you  will  take  some  little  pause  of  rest: 
Your  sleep  for  many  nights  has  been  so  turbid, 
That  it  had  been  relief  to  have  awaked  you. 
Had  I  not  hoped  that  Nature  would  o'erpower 
At  length  the  thoughts  which  shook  your  slonibers 

thus. 
An  hour  of  rest  will  give  you  to  your  toUs 
With  fitter  thoughts  and  freshen'd  strength. 

Doge.  I  cmnot- 

I  must  not,  if  I  could ;  for  never  was 
Such  reason  to  be  watchful:  yet  a  few — 
Yet  a  few  days  and  dream-perturbed  nights. 
And    I    shall    slumber    well  —  but   where?— m 

matter. 
Adieu,  my  Angiolina. 

Ang.  Let  me  be 

An  instant  —  yet  an  instant  your  companion  1 
I  cannot  bear  to  leave  you  thus. 

Doge.  Come  then. 

My  gentle  child — forgive  me ;  thou  wert  made 
For  better  fortunes  than  to  share  in  mine. 
Now  darkling  in  their  close  toward  the  deep  ▼*!< 
Where  Death  siU  robed  in  his  all-sweeping  dudov. 
When  I  am  gone — it  may  be  sooner  than 
Even  these  years  warrant,  for  there  is  that  MrtiDg 
Within — above — around,  that  in  this  dty 
Will  make  the  cemeteries  populous 
As  e'er  they  were  by  pestilence  or  war,  — 
When  I  am  nothing,  let  that  which  I  was 
Be  still  sometimes  a  name  on  thy  sweet  lips, 
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A  shadow  in  thy  fancy,  of  a  thing  [ber ;  — 

Which  would  not  have  thee  mourn  it,  but  remem- 
Let  us  begone,  my  child — the  time  is  pressing. 

SCENE  II. 
A  retirtd  Spot  near  the  AreenaL 

IsmACL  BcKTOCCio  and  Philit  Calxxdako. 

Cat  Baw  sped  you,  Israel,  in  your  late  complaint  ? 

/.  B«r.  Why,  welL 

CaL  Is  *t  possible  1  will  he  be  punish'd  ? 

/.  Ber.  Yes. 

Go/.  With  wliat  ?  a  mulct  or  an  arrest? 

/.  Ber.  With  death  !— 

CaL  Now  you  rave,  or  must  intend  revenge, 
Such  as  I  coimseU*d  you,  with  your  own  hand. 

/.  Ber,  Tes ;  and  Ibr  one  sole  dimught  of  hate,  forego 
The  great  redress  we  meditate  for  Venice, 
And  change  a  life  of  hope  for  one  of  exUe ; 
Leaving  one  scorpion  cnish'd,  and  *i»Aii«fln^ff  •Hngtng 
My  fHends,  my  fomily,  my  countrymen ! 
No,  Calendaro ;  these  same  drops  of  Uood, 
Shed  shamefully,  shall  have  the  whole  of  his 

For  their  requital But  not  only  his;      i 

We  will  not  strike  for  private  wrongs  alone; 
Sndi  are  for  selfish  passions  and  rash  men. 
But  are  unworthy  a  tyrannicide. 

CaL  You  hare  more  patience  than  I  care  to  boast 
Had  I  been  present  when  you  bore  this  insult, 
I  mmt  have  slain  him,  or  expired  myself 
In  the  vain  eflbrt  to  repress  my  wtsUl 

/.  Ber,  Thank  Heaven,  you  were  not — all  had  else 
been  marr*d : 
As  t  b,  oar  cause  looks  prosperous  stilL 

CUL  You  saw 

The  Doge — what  answer  gave  he  ? 

/.  Ber.  That  there  was 

No  punishment  for  such  as  Barbaro. 

Ctd.  I  told  you  so  before,  and  that  'twas  idle 
To  think  of  Justice  from  such  hands. 

/.  Ber,  *  At  least, 

^  It  lnll*d  so^daa,  showing  confidence. 
Had  I  been  sflcnt,  not  a  sUrro  but 
Had  kept  me  In  his  eye,  as  meditating 
A  silent,  sotttary,  deep  revenge. 

CaL  But  wherefore  not  address  you  to  the  Council? 
The  Doge  is  a  mere  puppet,  who  can  scarce 
Obtain  right  for  himseli:     Why  speak  to  Aim  ? 

/.  Ber,  Ton  shall  know  that  hereafter. 

CaL  Why  not  now? 

/.  Ber.  Be  patient  but  till  midnight     Qet  your 
musters. 
And  bid  our  friends  prepare  their  companies :  — 
Set  all  in  readiness  to  strike  the  blow, 
Pertaaps  in  a  few  hours ;  we  have  long  waited 
For  a  fit  time — that  hour  is  on  the  dial. 
It  may  be,  of  to-morrow's  sun :  delay 
Beyond  may  breed  us  double  danger.     See 
That  an  be  punctual  at  our  place  of  meeting. 
And  arm'd,  excepting  those  of  the  Sixteen, 
Who  win  remain  among  the  troops  to  wait 
The  signal. 

CaL     These  brave  words  have  breathed  new  life 
Into  my  veins ;  I  am  sick  of  these  protracted 
And  hedtattng  ooundls :  day  on  day 
Crawl'd  CD,  and  added  but  another  link 
To  our  kmg  fetten,  and  some  flrcsher  wrong 
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Inflicted  on  our  brethren  or  ourselves, 
Helping  to  swell  our  tyrants*  bloated  strength. 
Let  us  but  deal  upon  them,  and  I  care  not 
For  the  result,  which  must  be  death  or  freedom  I 
I*m  weary  to  the  heart  of  finding  neither. 

/.  Btr,  We  win  be  free  in  life  or  death !  the  grave 
Is  chainless.    Have  you  aU  the  musters  ready  ? 
And  are  the  sixteen  companies  completed 
To  sixty? 

CaL        AU  save  two,  in  which  there  are 
Twenty-five  wanting  to  make  up  the  number. 

/.  Ber.  No  matter ;  we  can  do  without     Whose 
are  they  ? 

CaL  Bertram's  and  old  Soranzo's,  both  of  whom 
Appear  less  forward  in  the  cause  than  we  are. 

/.  Ber.  Your  fiery  nature  makes  you  deem  aU  those 
Who  are  not  restless,  cold ;  but  there  exists 
Oft  in  concentred  spirits  not  less  daring 
Than  in  more  loud  avengers.     Y)o  not  doubt  them. 

CaL  I  do  not  doubt  the  elder;  but  in  Bertram 
There  is  a  hesitating  softness,  &tal 
To  enterprise  like  ours :  I've  seen  that  man 
Weep  like  an  infont  o*er  the  misery 
Of  others,  heedless  of  his  own,  though  greater ; 
And  in  a  recent  quairel  I  beheld  him 
Turn  sick  at  sight  of  blood,  although  a  vUlain's. 

/.  Bet.  The  truly  brave  are  soft  of  heart  and  eyes. 
And  feel  for  what  their  duty  bids  them  do. 
I  have  known  Bertrsm  long ;  there  doth  not  breathe 
A  soul  more  ftiU  of  honour. 

CaL  It  may  be  so : 

I  apprehend  less  treachery  than  weakness ; 
Yet  as  he  has  no  mistress,  and  no  wife, 
Tb  work  upon  his  milkiness  of  spirit. 
He  may  go  through  the  ordeal ;  It  is  weU 
He  is  an  orphan,  friendless  save  in  us  : 
A  woman  or  a  chUd  had  made  him  less 
Than  either  in  resolve. 

/.  Ber.  Such  ties  are  not 

For  those  who  are  called  to  the  high  destinies 
Which  purify  corrupted  commonwealths ; 
We  must  forget  aU  feelings  save  the  one — 
We  must  redgn  aU  passions  save  our  purpose— 
We  must  behold.no  olyect  save  our  country — 
And  only  look  on  death  as  beautiftil. 
So  that  the  sacrifice  ascend  to  heaven. 
And  draw  down  fineedom  on  her  evermore. 

CaL  ButifwefeU 

/.  Ber,  They  never  fell  who  die 

In  a  great  cause :  the  block  may  soak  their  gore ; 
Thehr  heads  may  sodden  in  the  sun ;  their  limbs 
Be  strung  to  city  gates  and  castle  walls — 
But  stiU  their  spirit  walks  abroad.     Though  years 
Elapse,  and  others  share  as  dark  a  doom. 
They  but  augment  the  deep  and  sweeping  thoughts 
Which  overpo¥rer  aU  others,  and  conduct 
The  woiid  at  last  to  freedom :  What  were  we 
If  Brutus  had  not  Uved  ?     He  died  tai  giving 
Bome  liberty,  but  left  a  deathless  lesson  — 
A  name  which  is  a  virtue,  and  a  soul 
Which  multiplies  itself  throughout  aU  time. 
When  wicked  men  wax  mighty,  and  a  state 
Turns  servile :  he  and  his  high  friend  were  styled 
**'  The  htft  of  Bomans  I"    Let  us  be  the  first 
Of  true  Venetians,  sprung  from  Boman  sires. 

CaL  Our  fethers  did  not  fiy  from  AttUa 
Into  these  isles,  where  palaces  have  sprung 
On  banks  redeem'd  from  the  rude  ocean's  oose^ 
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To  own  a  thousand  despots  in  his  place. 

Better  bow  down  before  the  Hun,  and  call 

A  Tartar  lord,  than  these  swotn  silkworms  masters ! 

The  first  at  least  was  man,  and  used  his  sword 

As  sceptre :  these  unmanly  creeping  things 

Command  our  swords,  and  rule  us  with  a  word 

As  with  a  spelL 

/.  Ber,  It  Shan  be  broken  soon. 

You  say  that  all  things  are  in  readiness ; 
To-day  I  have  not  been  the  usual  round, 
And  why  thou  knowest ;  but  thy  vigilance 
Will  better  have  supplied  my  care :  these  orders 
In  recent  council  to  redouble  now 
Our  efforts  to  repair  the  galleys,  have 
Lent  a  &ir  colour  to  the  introduction 
Of  many  of  omr  cause  into  the  arsenal. 
As  new  artificers  for  their  equipment. 
Or  ftvsh  recruits  obtain'd  in  haste  to  man 
The  hoped-for  fieet — Are  all  supplied  with  arms  ? 

CaL  All  who  were  deem*d  trustworthy :  there  are 
some 
Whom  it  were  well  to  keep  in  ignorance 
Till  it  be  time  to  strike,  and  then  supply  them  ; 
When  in  the  heat  and  hurry  of  the  hour 
They  have  no  opportunity  to  pause, 
But  needs  must  on  with  those  who  will  surround  them. 

/.  Ber.  Tou  have  said  weU.     Have  you  lemark'd 
all  such  ? 

CaL  I've  noted  most;  and  caused  the  other  chiefs 
To  use  like  caution  in  their  companies. 
As  far  as  I  have  seen,  we  are  enough 
To  make  the  enterprise  secure.  If  *tis 
Commenced  to-morrow ;  but,  till  *tis  begun. 
Each  hour  is  pregnant  with  a  thousand  perils. 

/.  Ber.  Let  the  Sixteen  meet  at  the  wonted  hour, 
Except  Soranxo,  Nlcoletto  Blondo, 
And  Marco  Oluda,  who  will  keep  their  watch 
Within  the  arsenal,  and  hold  all  ready 
Expectant  of  the  signal  we  will  fix  on. 
'    CaL  We  will  not  faU. 

/.  Ber.  Let  all  the  rest  be  there ; 

I  have  a  stranger  to  present  to  them. 

CaL  A  stranger  1  doth  he  know  the  secret  ? 

/.  Ber.  Tes. 

CaL  And  have  you  dared  to  peril  your  friends*  lives 
On  a  rash  confidence  in  one  we  know  not  ? 

/.  Ber.  I  have  risk'd  no  man's  life  except  my  own — 
Of  that  be  certain :  he  is  one  who  may 
Make  our  assurance  doubly  sure,  according 
His  aid ;  and  if  reluctant,  he  no  less 
Is  in  our  power ;  he  comes  alone  with  me, 
And  cannot  *scape  us ;  but  he  will  not  swerve. 

Col.  I  cannot  judge  of  this  until  I  know  him : 
Is  he  one  of  our  order  f 

/.  Ber.  Aj,  in  spbrit. 

Although  a  child  of  greatness ;  he  is  one 
MTho  would  become  a  throne,  or  overthrow  one  — 
One  who  has  done  great  deeds,  and  seen  great 

changes; 
No  tyrant,  though  bred  up  to  tyranny ; 
Valiant  in  war,  and  sage  in  council ;  noble 
In  nature,  although  haughty  ;  quick,  yet  wary : 
Yet  for  all  this,  so  ftill  of  certain  passions. 
That  if  once  stirr'd  and  bafiled,  as  he  has  been 
Upon  the  tenderest  points,  there  is  no  Fury 
In  Grecian  story  like  to  that  which  wrings 
His  vitals  with  her  burning  hands,  till  he 
Grows  capable  of  all  things  for  revenge ; 


And  add  too,  that  his  mind  is  Ubend, 
He  sees  and  feels  the  people  ire  oppress'd. 
And  shares  their  sufRsrings.     Tike  him  all  in  ill. 
We  have  need  of  such,  and  such  have  need  of  lu. 

CaL  And  what  part  would  you  have  him  take 
with  us? 

/.  Ber.  It  may  be,  that  of  chle£ 

CaL  WhatI  andraigD 

Your  own  command  as  leader  ? 

/.  Ber.  Even  so. 

My  oluect  la  to  make  your  cause  end  wdl. 
And  not  to  push  myself  to  power.    Experience, 
Some  skill,  and  your  own  choice,  had  mark'd  me  oat 
To  act  in  trust  as  your  commander,  till 
Some  worthier  should  appear:  if  I  have  found  ndi 
As  you  yourselves  shall  own  more  worthy,  think  yoa 
That  I  would  hesitate  from  selfishness, 
And,  covetous  of  brief  authority. 
Stake  our  deep  interest  on  my  single  thooghtsi 
Rather  than  yield  to  one  above  me  in 
All  leading  qualities  ?  No^  Calendaro» 
Know  your  friend  better;  bat  you  aU  shaU  jndge.— 
Away  I  and  let  us  meet  at  the  flz'd  hour. 
Be  vigilant,  and  all  will  yet  go  welL 

CaL  Worthy  Bertuccio,  I  have  known  yoa  ew 
Trusty  and  brave,  with  head  and  heart  to  plan 
What  I  have  still  been  prompt  to  execute. 
For  my  own  part,  I  seek  no  other  chief; 
What  the  rest  will  decide  I  know  not,  bat 
I  am  with  tou,  as  I  have  ever  been* 
In  all  our  undertakings.     Now  farewell. 
Until  the  hour  of  midnight  sees  us  meet  [ExtiaL 
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ACT  nL 

SCENE  I. 
ScerUf  the  Space  between  the  Canal  and  the  CI«rcA 
of  San   Giovanni   e   San  Paolo.     An  e^nettria* 
Statue  before  it.  —  A  Gondola  tut  in  the  Caatd  d 
aome  distance. 

Enter  the  Doox  dUmet  disguit&L 
Doge  (aolue).     1  am  before  the  hoar,  the  hoar 
whose  voice. 
Pealing  into  the  arch  of  night,  might  strike 
These  palaces  with  ominous  tottering. 
And  rock  their  marbles  to  the  comer-slane, 
Waking  the  sleepers  from  some  hideous  dream 
Of  indistinct  but  awM  augury 
Of  that  which  wiU  befidl  them.    Yes,  prood  dtfl 
Thou  must  be  cleansed  of  the  black  blood  which 

makes  thee 
A  laxar-house  of  tyranny :  the  task 
Is  forced  upon  me,  I  have  sought  it  noti 
And  therefore  was  I  punish'd,  seeing  this 
Patrician  pestilence  spread  on  and  on. 
Until  at  length  it  smote  me  in  my  Blumbers» 
And  I  am  tainted,  and  must  wash  away 
The  plague-spots  in  the  healing  wave.     Tall  fuK  1 
Where  sleep  my  fitthers,  whose  dim  statues  shadov 
The  fioor  which  doth  divide  us  finom  the  deed. 
Where  all  the  pregnant  hearts  of  our  bold  Wood, 
Moulder'd  into  a  mite  of  aahes,  hoild 
In  one  shrunk  heap  what  once  made  many  haaa, 
When  what  la  now  a  handfVil  shook  the  earth — 
Fane  of  the  tutelar  saints  who  gnard  oar  boose  I 
Vault  where  two  Doges  rest — my  tlzci !  who  disi 


The  one  of  toIU  fhe  other  fai  the  field, 

Whh  a  long  nee  of  other  lineal  chieft 

And  taga,  whote  great  laboan,  wounds,  and  ttate 

I  have  Inherited, — let  the  graves  gape, 

Tin  all  thine  allies  be  peopled  with  the  dead. 

And  pour  them  tram  thy  portals  to  gaae  on  me  1 

I  call  them  up,  and  them  and  thee  to  witness 

What  tt  hath  been  which  put  me  to  this  task — 

Their  pare  high  Uood,  their  blaaon-roU  of  glories, 

Their  mighty  name  dlshonour*d  all  m  me. 

Not  by  me,  but  by  the  ungrateftil  nobles 

We  ftmgfat  to  make  our  equals,  not  our  lords :  —  > 

And  chSefiy  thou,  Ordelafo  the  brave. 

Who  perish*d  In  the  field,  where  I  since  conquered, 

Bsttling  at  Zan,  did  the  hecatombs 

Of  thine  and  Tenioe'  foes,  there  offer*d  up 

By  thy  descendant,  merit  such  acquittance  ?  * 

Spirits  1  smUe  down  upon  me ;  for  my  cause 

Is  yours.  In  all  life  now  can  be  of  yours,— 

Tour  ftme,  your  name,  all  mingled  up  in  mine. 

And  in  the  tatun  fbrtunes  of  our  race ! 

Let  me  but  prosper,  and  I  make  this  dty 

Free  and  Immortal,  and  our  hoose^s  name 

Worthier  of  what  you  were,  now  and  hereafter  I  ** ' 

Bmier  Is&aki.  BaaTUCCiOu 

/.  Ber.  Who  goes  there  ? 

Do^  A  firiend  to  Venice. 

/.  Ber.  TIs  he. 

Welcome,  my  lord,— yon  are  before  the  time. 

DcffM,  I  am  ready  to  proceed  to  your  assembly. 

/.  Ber.  Have  with  you.  — I  am  proud  and  pleased 
to  see 
Such  ooofldent  alacrity.     Tour  doubts 
Since  our  last  meeting,  then,  are  all  dispell'd  ? 

JDoge.  Not  so— bat  I  have  set  my  little  left 
Of  life  upon  this  cast :  the  die  was  thrown 
When  I  fint  listen*d  to  your  treason — Start  not  I 
Tkat  is  the  word ;  I  cannot  shape  my  tongue 
To  syllable  Uack  deeds  into  smooth  names. 
Though  I  be  wrought  on  to  commit  them.     When 
I  heard  you  tempt  your  sovereign,  and  forbore 
To  have  you  dragg*d  to  prison,  I  became 
Tour  guiltiest  accompUoe :  now  you  may, 
If  It  so  please  you,  do  as  much  by  me. 

/.  Ber.  Strange  word<,  my  lord,  and  most  unmerited ; 
I  am  no  spy,  and  neither  are  we  traitors. 

Doge.    Wei — Wet — no  matter — you  have  eam'd 
the  right 
I  Tb  talk  of  ««.  —But  to  the  potait  — If  this 
Attempt  succeeds,  and  Tenice,  render*d  flree 
And  flourishing,  when  we  are  hi  our  graves, 
Conducts  her  generations  to  our  tombs. 
And  makes  her  children  with  their  little  hands 

»  PWetni|httoinsk»oarlj;;^^,„j^oariMiter»:" 
-MS.  I 

*  C  By  thy  de««idiiit.  merit  such  [jJjSg^l  ^,8.] 

*  [The  Doge,  tras  to  hit  uipoiiitiiMmt,  It  waiting  for  hb 
eooductor  boor*  the  church  or  San  Faolo  e  GiorannL  There 
it  f(r«at  lofUacst,  both  of  feeling  and  diction,  in  this  paiaage. 
—  Jftrrasv.3 

*  rrheffv  it  a  great  deal  of  natural  straggle  in  the  breatt  of 
the  Ugb-bom  and  hanghtv  Doge,  between  th«  retentment 
wfth  whicfa  he  burnt  on  toe  one  hand,  and  the  reluctance 
with  which  be  contldert  the  meannett  of  the  attodatet  with 
vboai  he  has  leaned  himtelf  on  the  other.  The  eontplring 
Doge  it  not,  weuink,  meant  to  be  amUtioiit  for  himtelf,  but 
be  fai  ttemly,  proudly,  a  Venetian  noble ;  and  it  it  impoatlble 
for  bim  to  tear  from  hit  boaom  the  loom  tat  every  thing 


Strew  flowers  o*er  her  deliverers*  ashes,  then 
The  consequence  wiU  sanctify  the  deed. 
And  we  shall  be  like  the  two  Bruti  In 
The  annals  of  hereafter ;  but  if  not, 
If  we  should  fell,  employing  bloody  means 
And  secret  plot,  although  to  a  good  end. 
Still  we  are  traitors,  honest  Isnd ; — thou 
No  less  than  he  who  was  thy  sovereign 
Six  hours  ago,  and  now  thy  .brother  rebel. 

7.  Ber.  'Tis  not  the  moment  to  consider  thus, 
Else  I  could  answer. — Let  us  to  the  meeUng, 
Or  we  may  be  observed  in  lingering  here. 

Doge.  We  art  observed,  and  have  been. 

/.  Ber.  We  observed ! 

Let  me  discover — and  this  steel 

Doge.  Put  up ; 

Here  are  no  human  wituesses :  look  there— 
What  see  you  7 

/.  Ber.  Only  a  tall  warrior*8  statue 

Bestriding  a  proud  steed.  In  the  dim  light 
Of  the  dull  moon. 

Dogt.  That  warrior  was  the  sire 

Of  my  sire's  fetfaers,  and  that  statue  was 
Decreed  to  htm  by  the  twice  rescued  city :  — 
Think  you  that  he  looks  down  on  us,  or  no  ? 

1.  Ber.  My  lord,  these  are  mere  fimtaslfs ;  there 
are 
No  eyes  in  marble. 

Doge.  But  there  are  hi  Death. 

I  tell  thee,  man,  there  is  a  spirit  in 
Such  things  that  acts  and  sees,  unseen,  though  felt ; 
And,  if  there  be  a  spell  to  stir  the  dead, 
'T  is  in  such  deeds  as  we  are  now  upon. 
Deem'st  thou  the  souk  of  such  a  race  as  mine 
Can  rest,  when  he,  their  last  descendant  chief. 
Stands  plotting  on  the  brink  of  their  pure  graves 
With  stung  plebeians  ?  « 

7.  Ber.  It  had  been  as  well 

To  have  ponder*d  this  before, — ere  you  embark'd 
In  our  great  enterprise.  — Do  you  repent  7 

Doge.  No — but  Ifed,  and  shall  do  to  the  last 
I  cannot  quench  a  glorious  life  at  once. 
Nor  dwindle  to  the  thing  I  now  must  be,  ^ 
And  take  men's  lives  by  stealth,  without  some  pause : 
Tet  doubt  me  not ;  it  is  this  very  feeling. 
And  knowing  what  has  wrung  me  to  be  thui^ 
Which  is  your  best  security.     There's  not 
A  roused  mechanic  in  your  busy  plot 
So  wrong'd  as  I,  so  fell'n,  so  loudly  call'd 
To  his  redress :  the  very  means  I  am  ftnccd 
By  these  fell  tyrants  to  adopt  Is  such. 
That  I  abhor  them  doubly  for  the  deeds 
Which  I  must  do  to  pay  tiiem  back  for  theirs. 

7.  Ber.  Let  us  away — hark — the  hour  strikes. 

plebeian  which  hat  been  Implanted  there brUrth,  education, 
and  a  long  life  of  princdy  command.  There  are  other 
thonghta,  too,  and  of  a  gentler  kind,  which  Croat  fkom  time 
to  time  hit  perturbed  tpirit.  He  remembera  ~.  he  cannot 
entirely  forget— the  dayt  and  nightt  of  old  compatdoDthlp, 
by  wldch  he  had  long  been  bound  to  those  whose  tentence  he 
hat  contented  to  teaL  He  hat  hlmtdf  been  declaiming 
anintt  the  folly  of  mercy,  and  arguing  vaUantlr  the  necetd^ 
01  total  extirpation, — and  that,  too,  in  the  teetn  even  of  tome 
of  the  plebeian  contplratort  themielret :  yet  the  Poet,  with 
profound  intight  into  the  human  heart,  maket  him  ahudder 
when  bit  own  impetuosity  hat  brought  himtelf,  and  all  who 
hear  him,  to  the  brinL  He  cannot  look  upon  the  bloody 
retolntlon,  no  not  even  after  he  himtelf  hat  beau  the  chMT 
hittrument  of  ttt  formation. — Locshabt.] 
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Doge*  On — On — 

It  is  our  knell,  or  that  of  Venice  —  On ! 

/.  Bar,  Say  rather,  'tis  her  freedom's  rising  peal 
Of  triumph This  way— we  are  near  the  place. 

\^ExeunL 

SCENE  IL 
Tlu  House  where  the  Cotupiratori  meet, 

Daoouno,  Doro,  BxETaAM,  Fkdxlk   Trkvisako, 
Calskdaro,  Ahtonio  dklls  Bknok,  &c  &c. 

CaL  (entering).  Are  all  here  ? 

Dag,  All  with  you ;  except  the  three 

On  duty,  and  our  leader  Israel, 
Mlio  is  expected  momently. 

CaL  Where  *s  Bertram  ? 

Ber.  Here! 

CaL  Have  you  not  been  able  to  complete 

The  number  wanting  in  your  company  ? 

Ber.  I  had  mark'd  out  some :  but  I  have  not  dared 
To  trust  them  with  the  secret,  till  assured 
That  they  were  worthy  fiiith. 

CaL  There  is  no  need 

Of  trusting  to  their  &ith :  who,  save  ourselves 
And  our  more  chosen  comrades,  is  aware 
Fully  of  our  intent  ?  they  think  themselves 
Engaged  in  secret  to  the  Signory,  > 
To  punish  some  more  dissolute  young  nobles 
Who  have  defied  the  law  in  their  excesses ; 
But  once  drawn  up,  and  their  new  swords  well-flesh'd 
In  the  rank  hearts  of  the  more  odious  senators. 
They  will  not  hesitate  to  follow  up 
Their  blow  upon  the  others,  when  they  see 
The  example  of  their  chiefs,  and  I  for  one 
Will  set  them  such,  that  they  for  very  shame 
And  safety  will  not  pause  till  all  have  perished. 

Ber,  How  say  you?  allf 

Cal,  Whom  wouldst  thou  spare  ? 

Ber.  I  epare  f 

1  have  no  power  to  spare.     I  only  question'd. 
Thinking  that  even  amongst  these  wicked  men 
There  might  be  some,  whose  age  and  qualities 
Might  mark  them  out  for  pity. 

CaL  Yes,  such  pity 

As  when  the  viper  hath  been  cut  to  pieces. 
The  separate  fragments  quivering  in  the  sun, 
In  the  last  energy  of  venomous  life, 
Deserve  and  have.     Why,  I  should  think  as  soon 
Of  pitying  some  particular  fang  which  made 
One  in  the  jaw  of  the  swoln  serpent,  as 
Of  saving  one  of  these ;  they  form  but  links 
Of  one  long  chain ;  one  mass,  one  breath,  one  body ; 
They  eat,  and  drink,  and  live,  and  breed  together, 
Bevel,  and  lie,  oppress,  and  kill  in  concert, — 
So  let  them  die  as  one  / 

Dag,  Should  one  survive. 

He  would  be  dangerous  as  the  whole ;  it  is  not 
Their  number,  be  it  tenis  or  thousands,  but 
The  spirit  of  this  aristocracy 
Which  must  be  rooted  out ;  and  if  there  were 
A  single  shoot  of  the  old  tree  in  life, 
*T  would  fasten  in  the  soil,  and  spring  again 
To  gloomy  verdure  and  to  bitter  fhiit 
Bertram,  we  must  be  firm ! 

CaL  Look  to  it  well, 

Bertram ;  I  have  an  eye  upon  thee. 

>  An  historical  tatei.  See  ArpucDix :  Muino  Faliero,  Note 


Ber.  Who 

Distrusts  me  7 

CaL  NotI;  forlfldidio. 

Thou  wouldst  not  now  be  there  to  talk  of  trust: 
It  is  thy  softness,  not  thy  want  of  frith, 
Which  makes  thee  to  be  doubted. 

Ber.  You  should  fa»v 

Who  hear  me,  who  and  what  I  am ;  a  man 
Boused  like  yourselves  to  overthrow  opprndoD ; 
A  kind  man,  I  am  apt  to  think,  as  some 
Of  you  have  found  me ;  and  if  brave  or  no, 
You,  Calendaro,  can  pronounce,  who  have  sen  me  r 
Put  to  the  proof;  or,  if  you  should  have  doubtt,  ' 
111  clear  them  on  your  person  I  I, 

CaL  Yott  are  wdcoDM,  ! 

When  once  our  enterprise  is  o*er,  which  most  not 
Be  interrupted  by  a  private  brawl. 

Ber.  I  am  no  brawler ;  but  can  bear  myself         |i 
As  for  among  the  foe  as  any  he 
Who  hears  me ;  else  why  have  I  been  selected         | 
To  be  of  your  chief  comrades  ?  but  no  less 
I  own  my  natural  weakness ;  I  have  not  i 

Yet  learned  to  think  of  indiscriminate  murder 
Without  some  sense  of  shuddering ;  and  the  sight      ' 
Of  blood  which  spouts  through  hoary  scalps  is  pot 
To  me  a  thing  of  triumph,  nor  the  death 
Of  men  surprised  a  glory.     Well— too  well 
I  know  that  we  must  do  such  things  on  those 
Whose  acts  have  raised  up  such  avengers;  but 
If  there  were  some  of  these  who  could  be  saved 
From  out  this  sweeping  fote,  for  our  own  sakes 
And  for  our  honour,  to  take  off  some  stain 
Of  massacre,  which  eUe  pollutes  it  wholly, 
I  had  been  glad ;  and  see  no  cause  in  this 
For  sneer,  nor  for  suspicion  I 

Dag.  Calm  thee,  Bertram; 

For  we  suspect  thee  not,  and  take  good  heart 
It  is  the  cause,  and  not  our  will,  which  asks 
Such  actions  f^m  our  hands :  we  11  wash  away 
All  stains  in  Freedom*8  fountain ! 

Enter  Is&axl  BxaTUCCio,  and  the  Dooe,  dugviv^- 

Dag,  Wdoome,  IsrvL 

Comp.  Most  welcome. — Brave  Bectacdo,  tiuw 
art  late  — 
Who  is  this  stranger  ? 

CaL  It  is  time  to  name  blsL 

Our  comrades  are  even  now  prepared  to  greet  him 
In  brotherhood,  as  I  have  made  it  known 
That  thou  wouldst  add  a  brother  to  our  cause. 
Approved  by  thee,  and  thus  approved  by  all. 
Such  is  our  trust  in  all  thine  actions.     Now 
Let  him  unfold  himself, 

/.  Ber.  Stranger,  step  forth ! 

[  The  Doom  dueovere  himi^ 

Consp.  To  armsl — we  are  betr8y*d — it  b  the 
Doge! 
Down  with  them  both  1  our  traitorous  captab,  lod 
The  tyrant  he  hath  sold  us  to  I 

CaL  {drawing  hie  tword).         Hold !  hold ! 
Who  moves  a  step  against  them  dies.    Hdd !  bar 
Bertucclo — What !  are  you  appall'd  to  see 
A  lone,  unguarded,  weaponless  old  man 
Amongst  you? — Israel,   speak!   what  meaoi  thii 
mystery  ?  [boMO* 

/.  Ber.  Let  them  advance  and  strike  at  their  ova 
UngrateM  suicides  !  for  on  our  lives 
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Doffe.  Strike ! — It  I  draded  death,  a  death  more 
fearful 
Than  any  jour  rash  weapons  can  Inflict, 
I  should  not  now  he  here : — Oh,  noble  Courage  1 
The  eldest  horn  of  Fear,  which  makes  you  brave 
i^alnst  this  solitary  hoary  head  1 
See  the  bold  chle&,  who  would  reform  a  state 
And  shake  down  senates,  mad  with  wrath  and  dread 
At  light  of  one  patrician  I — Butcher  ms, 
Tou  can ;  I  care  not  — Xnael,  are  these  men 
The  mighty  hearts  you  spoke  of?  look  upon  them  t 

CaL  Faith  !  he  hath  shamed  us,  and  deservedly. 
Was  this  your  trust  in  your  true  chief  Bertucdo, 
To  turn  your  swords  against  him  and  his  guest  ? 
saieathe  them,  and  hear  him. 

/.  Ber.  I  disdain  to  speak. 

They  might  and  must  have  known  a  heart  like 

mine 
Inrapahlc  of  treachery ;  and  the  power 
They  gave  me  to  adopt  all  fitting  means 
To  further  their  design  was  ne'er  abused. 
They  might  be  certain  that  whoe'er  was  brought 
By  me  into  this  council  had  been  led 
To  take  his  choice — as  brother,  or  as  victim. 

Do^  And  which  am  I  to  be  ?  your  actions  leave 
Some  canse  to  doubt  the  freedom  of  the  choice. 

/.  Btr,  My  lord,  we  would  have  perlsh'd  here 
together. 
Had  these  rash  men  proceeded ;  but,  behold. 
They  are  ashamed  of  that  mad  moment's  impulse. 
And  droop  their  heads ;  believe  me,  they  are  such 
As  I  described  them — Speak  to  them. 

CaL  Ay,  speak ; 

We  are  an  listening  in  wonder. 

/.  Ber.  {addrtMging  the  Consyirators).  Tou  are  safe, 
May,  more,  almost  triumphant — listen  then, 
And  know  my  wcNiis  for  truth. 

Doge,  Tou  see  me  here, 

As  one  of  you  hath  said,  an  old,  unarm'd, 
Deftnoeless  man ;  and  yesterday  you  saw  me 
Presiding  in  the  hall  of  ducal  state. 
Apparent  sovereign  of  our  hundred  isles. 
Robed  in  official  purple,  dealing  out 
The  edicts  of  a  power  which  is  not  mine, 
Nor  yoon,  but  of  our  masters — the  patricians. 
Why  I  was  there  you  know,  or  think  you  know ; 
Why  I  am  Acre,  he  who  ha^  Iieen  most  wrong'd. 
He  who  among  you  hath  been  most  insulted. 
Outraged  and  trtxlden  on,  until  he  doubt 
If  he  be  worm  or  no,  may  answer  for  me, 
A<king  of  his  own  heart,  what  brought  hhn  here  ? 
Tou  know  my  recent  story,  all  men  know  it. 
And  judge  of  it  &r  difTerently  from  those 
Who  sate  In  Judgment  to  heap  scorn  on  scorn. 
But  qnre  me  the  redtal— it  is  here. 
Here  at  my  heart  the  outrage — but  my  words. 
Already  spent  in  unavailing  plaints, 
WouM  only  show  my  frebleness  the  more, 
And  I  come  here  to  strengthen  even  the  strong. 
And  urge  them  on  to  deeds,  and  not  to  war 
With  woman's  weapons ;  but  I  need  not  urge  you. 
Our  private  witmgs  have  sprung  from  public  vices, 
In  this— I  cannot  call  it  conmion  wealth 
Nor  kingdom,  which  hath  neither  prince  nor  people. 
But  all  the  sins  of  the  old  Spartan  state  > 

1  rm  u^  .11  *k«f  "hu  of  the  old  Spartan  sUte. 

'  r-  But  aU  the J^^,^  ^^  of  thelpartan  iute.'*-MS.] 


Without  its  virtues — temperance  and  valour. 

The  lords  of  Lacedsemon  were  true  soldiers. 

But  ours  are  Sybarites,  while  we  are  Helots, 

Of  whom  I  am  the  lowest,  most  enslaved ; 

Although  dress'd  out  to  head  a  pageant,  as 

The  Greeks  of  yore  made  drunk  their  slaves  to  form 

A  pastime  for  tiieir  children.     Tou  are  met 

To  overthrow  this  monster  of  a  stete. 

This  mockery  of  a  government,  this  spectre. 

Which  must  be  exorcised  with  blood, — and  then 

We  will  renew  the  times  of  truth  and  justice. 

Condensing  in  a  fiiir  firee  commonwealth 

Not  rash  equality  but  equal  righti, 

Proportion'd  like  the  columns  to  the  temple. 

Giving  and  taking  strength  reciprocal. 

And  making  firm  the  whole  with  grace  and  beauty. 

So  that  no  part  could  be  removed  without 

Infringement  of  the  general  symmetry. 

In  operating  this  great  change,  I  claim 

To  be  one  of  you — if  you  trust  in  me ; 

If  not,  strike  home, — my  life  is  compromised. 

And  I  would  rather  fkll  by  firemen's  hands 

Than  live  another  day  to  act  the  tyrant 

As  delegate  of  tyrants :  such  I  am  not, 

And  never  have  been — read  it  In  our  annals ; 

I  can  appeal  to  my  past  government 

In  many  hmds  and  cities ;  they  can  tell  you 

If  I  were  an  oppressor,  or  a  roan 

Feeling  and  thinking  for  my  fellow  men. 

Haply  had  I  been  what  the  senate  sought, 

A  thing  of  robes  and  trinkets,  disen'd  out 

To  sit  in  state  as  for  a  soverdgn's  picture ; 

A  popular  scourge,  a  ready  sentence-signer, 

A  stickler  for  the  Senate  and  "  the  Forty,** 

A  sceptic  of  all  measures  which  had  not 

The  sanction  of  **  the  Ten,**  a  ooundl-fiiwner, 

A  tool,  a  fool,  a  puppet, — they  had  ne'er 

Foster'd  the  wretch  who  stung  me.     What  I  suffer 

Has  reach'd  me  through  my  pity  for  the  people ; 

That  many  know,  and  they  who  know  not  yet 

Will  one  day  learn :  meantime,  I  do  devote, 

Whate'er  the  issue,  my  last  days  of  life — 

My  present  power  such  as  it  Is — not  that 

Of  Doge,  but  of  a  man  who  has  been  great 

Before  he  was  degraded  to  a  IX)ge, 

And  BtiU  has  individual  means  and  mind ; 

I  stake  my  fhme  (and  I  had  fame) — my  breath — 

(The  least  of  all,  for  Its  last  hours  are  nigh) 

My  heart — my  hope — my  soul — upon  this  cast  I 

Such  as  I  am,  I  offer  me  to  you 

And  to  your  chiefr,  accept  me  or  r^ect  me, 

A  Prince  who  foin  would  be  a  citisen 

Or  nothing,  and  who  has  left  his  throne  to  be  so. 

CaL  Long  live  FaUero  I — Venice  shall  be  free ! 

Contp,  LongliveFalierol 

/.  Ber,  Comrades !  did  I  well  ? 

Is  not  this  man  a  host  in  such  a  cause  ? 

Doge,  This  is  no  time  for  eulogies,  nor  place 
For  exultation.     Am  I  one  of  you  ? 

CaL  Ay,  and  the  first  amongst  us,  as  thou  hast  been 
Of  Venice — be  our  general  and  chief. 

Doge.  Chief  I  — general ! — I  was  general  at  Zara, 
And  chief  in  Bhodes  and  Cyprus,  prince  in  Venice : 

I  cannot  stoop that  is,  I  am  not  fit 

To  lead  a  band  of patriots :  when  I  lay 

Aside  the  dignities  which  I  have  borne, 
'Tis  not  to  put  on  others,  but  to  be 
Ifate  to  my  fellows — but  now  to  the  point : 
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Israel  ha8  stated  to  me  your  whole  plan — 
'Tis  bold,  but  feasible  if  I  assUt  it, 
And  must  be  set  in  motion  instantly. 

CaL  E'en  when  thou  wilt   Is  it  not  so,  my  friends  ? 
I  have  disposed  all  for  a  sudden  blow ; 
When  shall  it  be  then  ? 

Doffe,  At  sunrise. 

Ber.  So  soon  ? 

Doge,  So  soon  ? — so  late — each  hour  accumulates 
Peril  on  peril,  and  the  more  so  now 
Since  I  have  mingled  with  you; — know  you  not 
The  Council,  and  **  the  Ten  ?  *'  the  spies,  the  eyes 
Of  the  patricians  dubious  of  their  slaves,  [one  ? 

And  now  more  dubious  of  the  prince  they  have  made 
I  tell  you,  you  must  strike,  and  suddenly. 
Full  to  the  Hydra's  heart — its  heads  will  follow. 

CaL  With  all  my  soul  and  sword,  I  yield  assent ; 
Our  companies  are  ready,  sixty  each, 
And  all  now  under  arms  by  Israel's  order ; 
Each  at  their  different  place  of  rendezvous. 
And  vigilant,  expectant  of  some  blow ; 
Let  each  repair  for  action  to  his  post  1 
And  now,  my  lord,  the  signal  ? 

Doffe.  When  you  hear 

The  great  bell  of  St  Mark's,  which  may  not  be 
Struck  without  special  order  of  the  Doge 
(The  last  poor  privilege  they  leave  their  prince), 
March  on  Saint  Mark's  I 

/.  Ber.  And  there  ?  — 

Doge.  By  different  routes 

Let  your  march  be  directed,  every  sixty 
Entering  a  separate  avenue,  and  still 
Upon  the  way  let  your  cry  be  of  war 
And  of  the  Genoese  fleet,  by  the  first  dawn 
Discem'd  before  the  port ;  form  round  the  palace, 
Within  whose  court  will  be  drawn  out  in  arms 
My  nephew  and  the  clients  of  our  house. 
Many  and  martial ;  while  the  bell  tolls  on. 
Shout  ye,  "  Saint  Mark  ! — the  foe  is  on  our  waters  !** 

CaL  I  see  it  now — but  on,  ray  noble  lord. 

Doge.  All  the  patricians  flocking  to  the  Council, 
(Which  tbey  dare  not  refuse,  at  the  dread  signal 
Pealing  from  out  their  patron  saint's  proud  tower,) 
Will  then  be  gather'd  in  unto  the  harvest. 
And  we  will  reap  them  with  the  sword  for  sickle. 
If  some  few  should  be  tardy  or  absent  them, 
'  T  will  be  but  to  be  taken  faint  and  single, 
When  the  majority  are  put  to  rest.  [scotch, 

CaL  Would  that  the  hour  were  come  I  we  will  not 
But  kUL 

Ber.       Once  more,  sir,  with  your  pardon,  I 
Would  now  repeat  the  question  which  I  ask'd 
Before  Bertuccio  added  to  our  cause 
This  great  ally  who  renders  it  more  sure. 
And  therefore  safer,  and  as  such  admits 
Some  dawn  of  mercy  to  a  portion  of 
Our  victims — must  all  perish  in  this  slaughter  ? 

CaL  All  who  encounter  me  and  mine,  be  sure. 
The  mercy  they  have  shown,  I  show. 

Contp.  AU I  AU  ! 

Is  this  a  time  to  talk  of  pity  ?  when 
Have  they  e'er  shown,  or  felt,  or  feign'd  it  7 

/.  Ber,  Bertram, 

This  fUse  compassion  is  a  folly,  and 

I  C"  Fought  by  my  .Ide.  «id  f  ^^  gZ^J^I  ]  *««^ 
My  f  ^^^.fTu*!?^!!. .  {  I  «ved  the  life."  &C.-MS.1 


Ii^ustice  to  thy  comrades  and  thy  cause  I 

Dost  thou  not  see,  that  if  we  single  out 

Some  for  escape,  they  live  but  to  avenge 

The  fidlen  ?  and  how  distinguish  now  the  innocent 

From  out  the  guilty  ?  all  their  acts  are  one — 

A  single  emanation  from  one  body, 

Together  knit  for  our  oppression  1    *Tia 

Much  that  we  let  their  children  live;  I  doobt 

If  all  of  these  even  should  be  set  apart : 

The  hunter  may  reserve  some  single  cub 

From  out  the  tiger's  litter,  but  who  e'er 

Would  seek  to  save  the  spotted  sire  or  dam. 

Unless  to  perish  by  their  fsngs  ?  however, 

I  will  abide  by  D(^  Faliero's  counsel : 

Let  him  decide  if  any  should  be  saved. 

Doge.  Ask  me  not — tempt  me  not  with  nidh  a 
question — 
Decide  yourselves. 

/.  Ber.  Ton  know  their  private  virtues 

Far  better  than  we  can,  to  whom  alone 
Their  public  vices,  and  most  foul  oppressirai* 
Have  made  them  deadly ;  if  there  be  amongst  them 
One  who  deserves  to  be  repeal'd,  pronounce. 

D(^e.  Dolflno's  fiither  was  my  friend,  and  Lando 
Fought  by  my  side,  and  Marc  Comaro  shared '  - 
My  Genoese  emba^y  :  I  saved  the  life 
Of  Yeniero — shall  I  save  it  twice  ? 
Would  that  I  could  save  them  and  Venice  abo  I 
AU  these  men,  or  their  fathers,  were  my  IHends 
Till  they  became  my  subjects ;  then  fell  frtun  me 
As  faithless  leaves  drop  tram  the  o'erblown  flower. 
And  left  me  a  lone  blighted  thorny  stalk. 
Which,  in  its  solitude,  can  shelter  nothing ; 
So,  as  they  let  me  wither,  let  them  perish  ! 

CaL  They  cannot  co-exist  with  Yenioe'  fkvedotn  ! 

Doge.  Te,  though  you  know  and  feel  oor  mutual 
mass 
Of  Wny  wrongs,  even  ye  arc  ignorant* 
What  fatal  poison  to  the  springs  of  life. 
To  human  ties,  and  all  that 's  good  and  dear. 
Lurks  in  the  present  institutes  of  Venice  : 
All  these  men  were  my  friends ;  I  loved  them,  they 
Requited  honourably  my  regards ; 
We    served    and  fought;    we  smiled  and  wept  in 

concert; 
We  revell'd  or  we  sorrow'd  side  by  side ; 
We  made  alliances  of  blood  and  marriage ; 
We  grew  in  years  and  honours  fairly, — till 
Their  own  desire,  not  my  ambition,  made 
Them  choose  me  for  their  prince,  and  then  fltirwell ! 
Farewell  all  social  memory  I  aU  thoughts         [ships.. 
In  common  I  and  sweet  bonds  which  link  old  fHcnd- 
When  the  survivors  of  long  years  and  actions, 
Which  now  belong  to  history,  soothe  the  daya 
Which  yet  remain  by  treasuring  each  other. 
And  never  meet,  but  each  beholds  the  mirror 
Of  half  a  century  on  his  brother's  brow. 
And  sees  a  hundred  beings,  now  in  earth. 
Flit  round  them  whispering  of  the  days  gone  by. 
And  seeming  not  all  dead,  as  long  aa  two 
Of  the  brave,  joyous,  reckless,  glorious  band. 
Which  once  were  one  and  many,  still  retain 
A  breath  to  sigh  for  them,  a  tongue  to  speak. 

Of  deeds  that  else  were  silent,  save  on  maride 

Oime !  Oime ! — and  must  I  do  this  deed  ? 

*  ["  Bear  wltneu  with  me  I  ye  wbo  hear  and  kaov. 

And  feel  our  mutual  man  of  maay  vroogs.**  —  Mft.] 
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/.  Ber.  My  lord,  yoa  are  much  moved :  it  is  not 
now 
That  nich  things  most  be  dwelt  upon. 

JJofft.  Tour  patience 

A  moment — I  recede  not :  mark  with  me 
The  i^oomy  vices  of  this  government 
From  the  hour  they  made  me  Doge,  the  Dogt  thkt 

made  me^ 
IkreweU  the  past !  I  died  to  all  that  had  been. 
Or  rather  they  to  me :  no  friends,  no  kindness, 
No  privacy  of  life — all  were  cut  off : 
They  came  not  near  me,  such  approach  gave  umbrage ; 
They  could  not  love  me,  such  was  not  the  law ; 
They  thwarted  me,  'twas  the  state's  policy ; 
They  baffled  me,  *twaa  a  patrician's  duty ; 
They  wrong'd  me,  for  such  was  to  right  the  state ; 
They  conld  not  right  me,  that  would  give  suspicion ; 
So  that  I  was  a  slave  to  my  own  sulyects; 
So  that  I  was  a  foe  to  my  own  friends ; 
Begirt  with  spies  for  guards — with  robes  for  power — 
With  pomp  for  freedom — gaolers  for  a  council — 
Inquisitors  for  fHends — and  hell  for  life  I 
I  had  one  only  fount  of  quiet  left. 
And  tJkat  they  poison'd  !  My  pure  household  gods  > 
Were  shiver'd  on  my  hearth,  and  o'er  their  shrine 
Sate  grinning  Ribaldry  and  sneering  Scorn. 

/.  Ber,  Ton  have  been  deeply  wrong'd,  and  now 
shaUbe 
Nobly  avenged  before  another  night 

Dojfe.  I  had  borne  all — it  hurt  me,  but  I  bore  it — 
Tm  this  last  running  over  of  the  cup 
or  blttoneM — until  this  last  loud  insult. 
Not  only  unredreis'd,  but  sanction'd ;  then. 
And  thus,  I  cast  all  ftirther  feelings  firom  me — 
The  feelings  which  they  crush'd  for  me,  long,  long 
Before,  even  in  their  oath  of  fklse  allegiance ! 
Even  In  that  very  hour  and  vow,  they  allured 
Their  fkiend  and  made  a  sovereign,  as  boys  make 
Playthings,  to  do  their  pleasure — and  be  broken  I 
I  from  that  hour  have  seen  but  senators 
In  dark  suspicious  conflict  with  the  Doge, 
Bmoding  with  him  in  mutual  hate  and  fear ; 
Tliey  dreading  he  should  snatch  the  tyranny 
From  out  their  grasp,  and  he  abhorring  tyrants. 
To  me,  then,  these  men  have  no  private  life. 
Hot  dalm  to  ties  they  have  cut  off  from  others ; 
As  senators  for  arbitrary  acts 
Amenahle,  I  look  on  them — as  such 
Let  them  he  dealt  upon.  > 

CaL  And  now  to  action ! 

Henoe,  brethren,  to  our  posts,  and  may  this  be 

>  [*  I  could  bave  forgtren  the  dagger  or  the  howl,  any  tbiog, 
tMt  Um  deliberate  dodatloa  piled  upon  me,  when  I  stood 
akMM  upoa  ny  hearth,  with  my  hotuehold  godi  ahirered 
anMml  me.  Do  you  soppoie  I  hare  forgotten  or  forgiven  it  f 
b  haa,  comparatiTelr*  swallowed  up  in  me  every  other  feeling, 
and  1  am  only  a  spectator  upon  earth  ttU  a  tenfold  oppor- 
tasiUy  oflbrt.    It  may  come  jPit.** — Bffron  Leiten,  1819. J 

s  [The  straggle  of  feelings  with  which  the  Doge  undertakes 
the  coacplracv  it  admirably  oontrasted  with  the  ferocious 
eaoeraeas  oTUs  low-born  associates ;  and  only  loses  its  effect, 
becs'jse  we  cannot  but  be  sensible  that  the  man  who  felt  thus 
eould  not  have  gone  on  with  his  guilty  project,  unleu  stimu- 
labsd  by  tone  greater  and  more  accumulated  Injuries  than 
ar«,  hi  the  course  of  the  tragedy,  brought  before  the  percep- 
tioQoftbe  reader.  — Haaaa.]  r  carrion. 

»  [-  Nor  torn  aside  to  strike  at  such  a  J  Wretch!"— MS.] 

*  [The  great  defect  of  Marino  Fallero  is,  that  the  nature 
and  character  of  the  conspiracy  excite  no  interest  It  matters 
little  that  liord  Byron  has  been  lUthfid  to  history,  if  the  event 
la  iltititTf  oif  a  poetic  character.     Like  Alfleri,  to  whom 


The  last  night  of  mere  words :  I  *d  fain  be  doing ! 
Sahit  Mark's  great  bell  at  dawn  shall  find  me  wakeful  I 
/.  Ber.  Disperse  then  to  your  posts :  be  firm  and 
vigilant; 
Think  on  the  wrongs  we  bear,  the  rights  we  claim. 
This  day  and  nJght  shall  be  the  last  of  peril  t 
Watch  for  the  signal,  and  then  march.     I  go 
To  join  my  band ;  let  each  be  prompt  to  marshal 
His  separate  charge:  the  Doge  will  now  return 
To  the  palace  to  prepare  all  for  the  blow. 
We  part  to  meet  in  freedom  and  in  glory  I  [you 

Cal  Doge,  when  I  greet  you  next,  my  homage  to 
Shall  be  the  head  of  Steno  on  this  sword ! 

Doge,  No ;  let  him  be  reserved  unto  the  last. 
Nor  turn  aside  to  strike  at  such  a  prey,  3 
Till  nobler  game  Is  quarried :  his  offence 
Was  a  mere  ebullition  of  the  vice. 
The  general  corruption  generated 
By  the  foul  aristocracy :  he  could  not  — 
He  dared  not — in  more  honourable  days 
Have  risk'd  it     I  have  merged  all  private  wrath 
Against  him,  in  the  thought  of  our  great  purpose. 
A  slave  insults  me — I  require  his  punishment 
From  his  proud  master's  hJemds ;  if  he  refuse  it. 
The  offence  grows  his,  and  let  him  answer  it 

CaL  Yet,  as  the  immediate  cause  of  the  alliance 
Wliich  consecrates  our  undertaking  more, 
I  owe  him  such  deep  gratitude,  that  fain 
I  would  repay  him  as  he  merits ;  may  I  ? 

Doge,  You  would  but  lop  the  hand,  and  I  the  head ; 
You  would  but  smite  the  scholar,  I  the  master; 
You  would  but  punish  Steno,  I  the  senate. 
I  cannot  pause  on  individual  hate, 
In  the  absorbing,  sweeping,  whole  revenge. 
Which,  like  the  sheeted  fire  from  heaven,  must  blast 
Without  distinction,  as  it  fell  of  yore. 
Where  the  Dead  Sea  hath  quench'd  two  cities*  ashes. 

/.  Ber,  Away,  then,  to  your  posts  I  I  but  remain 
A  moment  to  accompany  the  Doge 
To  our  late  place  of  tryst,  to  see  no  spies 
Have  been  upon  the  scout,  and  thence  I  hasten 
To  where  my  allotted  band  Is  under  arms. 

Cal.  Farewell,  then, — until  dawn  I 

/.  Ber.  Success  go  with  you ! 

Conep,  We  will  not  fall— Away  I  My  lord,  fareweU.4 

[The  Conspiratore  ealute  the  Doos  and  Israel 
BxaTUCCio,  and  retire,  headed  hy  Philip  Calen- 
DAao.  The  Doox  and  Israel  Bxrtuccio 
remain, 

I.  Ber.  We  have  them  fai  the  toil— it  cannot  fail  I 
Now  thou  'rt  indeed  a  sovereign,  and  wilt  make 

In  many  points,  his  genius  approximates,  he  is  fettered  br  an 
intractable  story,  which  is  whoUy  remote  fhmi  the  instlncu 
and  feelings  of  mankind.  How  elevated  soever  may  be  his 
diction,  how  vivid  soever  his  colourhig,  a  moral  truth  U 
wanting— that  charm,  so  difficult  to  define,  so  easy  to  ap- 
prehend, which,  diflhsed  over  the  scene,  excites  hi  generous 
bosoms  an  exalted  enthusiasm  for  the  ffreat  Interests  of 
humanity.  ThU  Is  the  poety  of  history.  It  is  the  charm  of 
the  Wllilara  TeU  of  Schiller ;  it  is  felt  in  the  awAil  plot  of 
Brutus,  and,  to  a  certain  degree,  in  the  conspiracy  of  Tierre 
and  Jafller }  for  the  end  and  purpose  of  these  conspiracies 
>  were,  to  redeem  their  country  from  faisult  and  oppression. 
But  in  Marino  Faliero's  attempt  against  the  state,  we  con. 
template  nothing  but  the  project  of  a  sanguinary  ruiBan  seek- 
ing to  grasp  unlimited  authority,  and  making,  after  the 
established  precedenU  of  all  usurpers,  the  wrongs  and  su  Air- 
ings of  the  commonalty  his  pretence ;  while,  in  another  aspect 
of  hb  character,  we  see  him  soaded,  by  an  imaalned  UiJury, 
into  an  enterprise  which  would  have  inundated  Venice  with 
her  best  blood.  Is  this  a  suWtaoe  spectacle,  calculated  to 
purge  the  mind,  according  to  the  aphorism  of  AristoUe,  by 
means  of  terror  or  pity  ?  —  Eel.  Bev.^ 
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A  name  immortal  greater  than  the  greatest : 
Free  citibens  have  struck  at  kings  ere  now ; 
Csaan  have  &Ilen«  and  even  patrician  hands 
Have  crush'd  dictators,  as  the  popular  steel 
Has  reach'd  patildans :  but,  until  this  hour, 
What  prince  has  plotted  for  his  people's  firedom  ? 
Or  risk'd  a  life  to  liberate  his  sulijects  ? 
For  ever,  and  forever,  they  conspire 
Against  the  people,  to  abuse  their  hands 
To  chains,  but  laid  aside  to  carry  weapons 
Against  the  fellow  nations,  so  that  yoke 
On  yoke,  and  slavery  and  death  may  whet. 
Not  ffUU,  the  never-gorged  Leviathan  I 
Now,  my  lord,  to  our  enterprise ;  — 'tis  great. 
And  grnster  the  reward ;  why  stand  you  rapt  ? 
A  moment  back,  and  you  were  all  impatience ! 

Dogt.  And  is  it  then  decided  ?  must  they  die  ? 

/.  Ber.   Who  ? 

Doge.         My  own  friends  by  blood  and  courtesy, 
And  many  deeds  and  days — the  senators  ? 

/.  Ber,  Toupas8*d  their  sentence,  and  it  isajustone. 

Doge,  Ay,  so  it  seems,  and  so  it  is  to  you ; 
You  are  a  patriot,  plebeian  Gracchus — 
The  rebel's  oracle,  the  people's  tribune — 
I  blame  you  not — you  act  in  your  vocation ; 
They  smote  you,  and  oppress'd  you,  and  despised  you ; 
So  they  have  me  .*  but  you  ne'er  spake  with  them  ; 
Tou  never  broke  their  bread,  nor  shared  their  salt ; 
Tou  never  had  their  wine-cup  at  your  lips ; 
Tou  grew  not  up  with  them,  nor  laugh'd,  nor  wept, 
Nor  held  a  revel  in  their  company ; 
Ne'er  smiled  to  see  them  smile,  nor  dalm'd  their  smile 
In  social  interchange  for  yours,  nor  trusted 
NoF  wore  them  in  your  heart  of  hearts,  as  I  have : 
These  hairs  of  mine  are  grey,  and  so  are  theirs. 
The  elders  of  the  council :  I  remember 
When  all  our  locks  were  like  the  raven's  wing, 
As  we  went  forth  to  take  our  prey  around 
The  isles  wrung  from  the  fklse  Mahometan ; 
And  can  I  see  them  dabbled  o'er  with  blood  ? 
Each  stab  to  them  will  seem  my  suicide.  ^ 

/.  Ber,  Doge  I  Doge  I  this  vacillation  is  unworthy 
A  child ;  if  you  are  not  in  second  childhood. 
Call  back  your  nerves  to  your  own  purpose,  nor 
Thus  shame  yourself  and  me.    By  heavens!  Td 

rather 
Forego  even  now,  or  fail  in  our  intent. 
Than  see  the  man  I  venerate  subside 
From  high  resolves  into  such  shallow  weakness  1 
Tou  have  seen  blood  in  battle,  shed  it,  both 
Tour  own  and  that  of  others ;  can  you  shrink  then 
From  a  few  drops  from  veins  of  hoary  vampires, 
Who  but  give  back  what  they  have  drain'd  from 
millions? 

Doge,  Bear  with  me  I  Step  by  step,  and  blow  on 
blow, 
I  will  divide  with  you;  think  not  I  waver  : 
Ah  I  no  ;  it  is  the  certainty  of  all 
Which  I  must  do  doth  make  me  tremble  thus. 


1  [The  unmlx'd  wlflihneu  of  the  motlret  with  which  the 
Dose  accede*  to  the  olot  perpetually  e«capei  him.  Not  that 
he  Is  wholly  untouched  by  the  compunctiou*  Tlsttingi  of 
nature.  But  the  fearful  unltr  of  such  a  character  is  broken 
by  asaigning  to  It  the  throbbhin  and  the  pangs  of  human 
feelings,  and  by  making  him  recoU  with  affrii^ht  from  slaughter 
and  desolation.  In  the  roar  and  whirlwind  of  the  mighty 
passiona  which  precede  the  acting  of  a  dreadful  plot.  It  Is 
wholly  unreasonable  and  out  of  keeping  to  put  into  nls  mouth 
ttke  sentimental  eflUsions  of  afl^tionate  pity  for  his  friends, 


But  let  these  last  and  lingering  thoughts  have  way. 

To  which  yon  only  and  the  Night  are  conscious. 

And  both  regardless ;  when  the  hour  arrives, 

*Tis  mine  to  sound  the  knell,  and  strike  the  blow, 

Which  shall  unpeople  many  palaces, 

And  hew  the  highest  genealogic  trees 

Down  to  the  earth,  strew'd  with  their  bleeding  fruit. 

And  crush  their  blossoms  hito  barrenness : 

Thi$  win  I — must  I — have  I  sworn  to  do, 

Nor  aught  can  turn  me  from  my  destiny ; 

But  still  I  quiver  to  behold  what  I 

Must  be,  and  thhik  what  I  have  been !  Bear  with  me. 

/.  Ber,  Be-man  your  breast;  I  feel  no  such  remorse, 
I  understand  it  not :  why  should  yon  change  ? 
Tou  acted,  and  you  act,  on  your  fl«e  will. 

Doge.  Ay,  there  it  is — you  feel  not,  nor  do  I, 
Else  I  should  stab  thee  on  the  spot,  to  save 
A  thousand  lives,  and,  killing,  do  no  murder; 
You  fed  not — you  go  to  this  butcher-work 
As  if  these  high-bom  men  were  steers  for  shambles  I 
When  all  is  over,  you'll  be  free  and  merry. 
And  calmly  wash  those  hands  incarnadine ; 
But  I,  outgoing  thee  and  all  thy  fellows 
In  this  surpassing  massacre,  shall  be. 
Shall  see  and  feel — oh  God !  oh  God  I  'tis  tn». 
And  thou  dost  well  to  answer  that  it  was 
"  My  own  tree  wUl  and  act,"  and  yet  you  err. 
For  I  K^  do  this !  Doubt  not — fear  not ;  I 
Will  be  your  most  unroerciftil  accomplice  2 
And  yet  I  act  no  more  on  my  free  will. 
Nor  my  own  feelings — both  compel  me  back ; 
But  there  is  hell  within  me  and  around. 
And  like  the  demon  who  believes  and  trembles 
Must  I  abhor  and  do.    Away  I  away  I 
Get  thee  unto  thy  fellows,  I  wiU  hie  me 
To  gather  the  retainers  of  our  house. 
Doubt  not,  Saint  Mark's  great  bell  shall  wake  all 

Venice, 
Except  her  slaughter'd  senate :  ere  the  son 
Be  broad  upon  the  Adriatic  there 
Shall  be  a  voice  of  weeping,  which  shall  drown 
The  roar  of  waters  in  the  cry  of  blood  1 
I  am  resolved — come  on. 

2,  Ber.  With  aU  my  soul  1 

Keep  a  firm  rein  upon  these  bursts  of  passion ; 
Bemember  what  these  men  have  dealt  to  thee. 
And  that  this  sacrifice  will  be  succeeded 
By  ages  of  prosperity  and  freedom 
To  this  unshackled  city :  a  true  tyruit 
Would  have  depopulated  empires,  nor 
Have  felt  the  strange  compunction  which  halh  wnnf 

you 
To  punish  a  few  traitors  to  the  people. 
Trust  me,  such  were  a  pity  more  misplaced 
Than  the  late  mercy  of  the  state  to  Steno. 

Doge.  BCan,  thou  hast  struck  upon  the  chord  whick 
jars 
All  nature  from  my  heart    Hence  to  our  task  • 

[Exemtt, 


I 


whom  he  thinks  of  rather  loo  late  to  give  these  toacbes  ef 
remorse  and  mercyany  other  character  tbaa  that  of  byp<»> 
critical  whining.  The  sentiments  are  certainly  good,  bet 
lamentably  out  of  time  and  place,  and  remind  of  Scarroa'v 
remark  upon  the  moralising  Phlegyas  la  the  lalBraat  i^ 
gions,  — 

"  Cette  sentence  est  vni  ec  bdle, 
Mais  dans  enfer  de  qu<d  sert-elU  ?** 
Tet,  thongh  wholly  repugnant  to  dramatic  coogmky.tke 
passage  has  great  poetk  power.  —  EcL  Bee.} 
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ACT  IV. 

SCENE  L  1 

^oUmxzo  of  At  TatridaM  Lioxx.  Liom  layii^  aside 
the  ma$k  and  doak  whiek  the  VeneHan  Ndbke  wore 
m  jmtUe,  atUnded  by  a  Domestic. 


I  will  to  test,  right  weary  of  this  revel, 
llie  gayest  we  have  held  for  many  mooiu, 
And  yet,  I  know  not  why,  it  cheer'd  me  not; 
There  came  a  heavtaieae  acnm  my  heart. 
Which,  in  the  lightest  movement  of  the  dance, 
Thoo^  eye  to  eye,  and  hand  in  hand  united 
Even  with  the  lady  of  my  love,  oppress'd  roe. 
And  throDgh  my  spirit  chlll'd  my  blood,  until 
A  dsmp  like  death  rose  o'er  my  brow ;  I  strove 
Tto  langh  the  thought  away,  but  'twould  not  be : 
ThroQgih  all  the  music  ringing  in  my  ears 
A  knell  was  sounding  as  distinct  and  clear. 
Though  low  and  fkr,  as  e'er  the  Adrian  wave 
Bose  o'er  the  city's  murmur  in  the  night. 
Dashing  against  the  outward  Lido's  bulwark : 
So  that  I  left  the  festival  before 
It  reach'd  its  aenith,  and  will  woo  my  pillow 
For  thoughts  more  tranquil,  or  forgetfulness. 
Antonio,  take  my  mask  and  doak,  and  light 
The  lamp  within  my  chamber. 

JmL  Tes,  my  lord : 

Command  you  no  reflreshment  ? 

LiomL  Nought,  save  sleep, 

Which  wHl  not  be  commanded.    Let  roe  hope  it, 

[ExU  ANToxaa 
Thoo^  my  breast  feeb  too  anxious ;  1  will  try 
Whether  the  air  will  calm  my  spirits ;  'tis 
A  goodly  night ;  the  cloudy  wind  which  blew 
From  the  Levant  hath  crept  into  its  cave,        [ness  I 
And  the  broad  moon  has  brighten'd.     What  a  still- 

[Goes  to  an  open  lattice. 
And  what  a  contrast  with  the  scene  I  left. 
Where  the  tall  torches*  glare,  and  silver  lamps' 
More  pallid  gleam  along  the  tapestried  walls. 
Spread  over  the  reluctant  gloom  which  haunts 
Those  vast  and  dimly-hitticed  galleiies 
A  dawHng  mass  of  artiiidal  light. 
Which  show'd  all  things,  but  nothing  as  they  were. 
There  Age  essaying  to  recall  the  pest. 
After  long  striving  for  the  hues  of  youth 
At  the  sad  labour  of  the  toilet,  and 
Fun  many  a  glance  at  the  too  faithful  mirror, 
Pian^'d  forth  In  all  the  pride  of  ornament. 
Forgot  itteli;  and  trusting  to  the  falsehood 
Of  the  indulgent  beams,  which  show,  yet  hide. 
Believed  itself  forgotten,  and  was  fool'd. 
There  Touth,  which  needed  not,  nor  thought  of  such 
Tain  adjuncts,  lavish'd  its  true  bloom,  and  health. 
And  bridal  beauty,  in  the  unwholesome  press 
Of  llosfa'd  and  crowded  waasailers,  and  wasted 
Its  hours  of  rest  in  dreaming  this  was  pleasure. 
And  so  shall  waste  them  till  the  sunrise  streams 


Hod 


I  TThe  fourth  act  aptaa  with  the  most  poetieal  and  bril- 
_tf  wvlttMi  soeoe  in  theplaj — thouch  it  u  a  loliloqujr,  and 
•Itoffctbcr  aUeo  from  the  boftaieM  of  the  piece.  LlonU  a 
yomg  BoMeman,  retnnu  home  from  a  iplendid  asMsmbhr, 
ncber  out  of  fplrita :  and,  opeolna  hit  palace  window  for  air. 
oootrMtt  the  traaqnOUty  of  the  mght  scene  which  lies  before 
bim,wfch  the  feveriah  torbolenoe  and  g^ltterina  enchant, 
meau  of  tint  which  he  has  Jost  quitted.  Nothbg  can  be 
finer  than  tliis  picture,  in  both  its  oompartmenu.    Ihere  i»  a 
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On  sallow  cheeks  and  sunken  eyes,  which  should  not 
Have  worn  this  aspect  yet  for  many  a  year. 
The  music,  and  the  banquet,  and  tiie  wine — 

The  garlands,  the  rose  odours,  and  the  flowers 

The  sparkling  eyes,  and  flashing  ornaments — 

The  white  aims  and  the  raven  hair — the  braids 

And  bracelets ;  swanlike  bosoms,  and  the  necklace. 

An  India  hi  itself,  yet  daziling  not 

The  eye  like  what  It  drded ;  the  thin  robes, 

Floating  like  light  clouds 't  wixt  our  gaze  and  heaven; 

The  many-twinkling  feet  so  small  and  sylphlike. 

Suggesting  the  more  secret  symmetry 

Of  the  fidr  forms  which  terminate  so  well — 

All  the  delusion  of  the  disxy  scene. 

Its  fhlse  and  true  enchantments — art  and  nature, 

Which  swam  before  my  giddy  eyes,  that  drank 

The  sight  of  beauty  as  the  pareh'd  pilgrim's 

On  Arab  sands  the  fhlse  mirage,  which  offbn 

A  lucid  lake  to  his  eluded  thirst, 

Are  gone.  — Around  me  are  the  stars  and  waten — 

Worlds  mirror'd  in  the  ocean,  goodlier  sight 

Than  torches  glared  back  by  a  gaudy  gbiss ; 

And  the  great  element,  which  is  to  space 

What  ocean  is  to  earth,  spreads  Its  blue  depths, 

Soften'd  with  the  flnt  breathings  of  the  spring; 

The  high  moon  sails  upon  her  beauteous  way, 

Serenely  smoothing  o'er  the  lofty  walls 

Of  those  tall  piles  and  sea-girt  palaces, 

Whose  porphyry  pillars,  and  whose  costly  fronts, 

Fraught  with  the  orient  spoil  of  many  marbles. 

Like  altars  ranged  along  the  broad  canal, 

Seem  each  a  trophy  of  some  mighty  deed 

Bear'd  up  finom  out  the  waters,  scarce  less  strangely 

Than  those  more  massy  and  mysterious  giants 

Of  architecture,  those  Titanhm  fhbrics, 

Which  point  in  Egypt's  plains  to  times  that  have 

No  other  record.     All  is  gentle :  nought 

Stirs  rudely ;  but,  congenial  with  the  night. 

Whatever  walks  is  gUding  Uke  a  spirit 

The  tinklings  of  some  vigilant  guitan 

Of  sleepless  lovers  to  a  wakefhl  mistress. 

And  cautious  opening  of  the  casement,  showing 

That  he  is  not  unheard ;  while  her  young  hand. 

Fair  as  the  moonlight  of  which  it  seems  part, 

So  delicately  white,  it  trembles  in 

The  act  of  opening  the  forbidden  lattice. 

To  let  in  love  through  music,  makes  his  heart 

Thrill  like  his  lyre-strings  at  the  sight ;— the  dash 

Phosphoric  of  the  oar,  or  rapid  twinkle 

Of  the  fiff  lights  of  skimming  gondolas. 

And  the  responsive  voices  of  the  choir 

Of  boatmen  answering  back  with  verse  for  verse ; 

Some  dusky  shadow  checkering  the  Sialto ; 

Some  glimmering  palace  roof,  or  tapering  spire. 

Are  all  the  sights  and  sounds  which  here  pervade 

The  ocean-bom  and  earth-commanding  city — 

How  sweet  and  soothing  is  this  hour  of  calm  I 

I  thank  thee.  Night  I  for  thou  hast  chased  away 

Those  horrid  bodements  which,  amidst  the  throng, 

I  could  not  dissipate ;  and  with  the  blessing 

truth  and  a  luxuriance  in  the  deicripdon  of  the  routt  which 
mark  at  once  the  hand  of  a  master,  and  raise  it  to  a  very  high 
rank  as  a  piece  of  poetical  painting ;—  while  the  moonUght 
Tiew  tram  the  window  is  equally  grand  and  beautiful,  and 
reminds  us  of  those  magnificent  and  enchantinc  looUngs  forth 
in  **  Manfred,"  which  hare  left,  we  will  conms,  far  deeper 
traces  on  our  fancy,  than  any  thing  In  the  more  elaborate  work 
before  us.  -.  Jbfpekt.] 
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Of  thy  benlga  and  quiet  influence, — 
Now  will  I  to  my  couch,  although  to  rest 
Is  almost  wronging  such  a  night  as  this  * 

[A  knocking  is  heard  from  withonL 
Hark  I  what  is  that  7  or  who  at  such  a  moment  7  * 

Enter  Antonio. 

Ant.  My  lord,  a  man  without,  on  uigent  business. 
Implores  to  be  admitted. 

Xiofii.  Is  he  a  stranger  7 

Ant.  His  flioe  is  muflled  in  his  cloak,  but  both 
His  vdoe  and  gestures  seem  fioniliar  to  me; 
I  craved  his  name,  but  this  he  seem'd  reluctant 
TO  trust,  save  to  yourself;  most  earnestly 
He  sues  to  be  permitted  to  approach  you. 

lAonL  'T  is  a  strange  hour,  and  a  suspicious  bearing  I 
And  yet  there  is  slight  peril :  *tis  not  in 
Their  houses  noble  men  are  struck  at ;  still, 
Although  I  know  not  that  I  have  a  foe 
In  Venice,  'twill  be  wise  to  use  some  caution. 
Admit  him,  and  retire ;  but  call  up  quicldy 
Some  of  thy  fellows,  who  may  wait  without  — - 
Who  can  thb  man  be  7  — 
[Exit  Antonio,  and  returns  with  Bbkteau  muffled, 

Ber.  My  good  lord  Lioni, 

I  have  no  time  to  lose,  nor  thou — dismiss 
This  menial  hence ;  I  would  be  private  with  you. 

Lioni.  It   seems   the   voice   of  Bertram  —  Go, 
Antoniow  [Exit  Antonio. 

Now,  stranger,  what  would  you  at  such  an  hour  7 

Ber,  {discovering  himself).   A  boon,  my  noble  pa- 
tron ;  you  have  granted 
Many  to  your  poor  client,  Bertram ;  add 
This  one,  and  make  him  happy. 

Lioni,  Thou  hast  known  me 

From  boyhood,  ever  ready  to  assist  thee 
In  all  fair  ol^ects  of  advancement,  which 
Beseem  one  of  thy  Itation ;  I  would  promise 
Ere  thy  request  was  heard,  but  that  the  hour. 
Thy  bearing,  and  this  strange  and  hurried  mode 
Of  suing,  gives  me  to  suspect  this  visit 
Hath  some  mysterious  import— but  say  on— 
What  has  occurred,  some  rash  and  sudden  broO  ?  — 
A  cup  too  much,  a  scuffle,  and  a  stab7  — 
Mere  things  of  every  day ;  so  that  thou  hast  not 
Spilt  noble  blood,  I  guarantee  thy  safety ; 
But  then  thou  must  withdraw,  for  angry  friends 
And  relatives,  in  the  first  burst  of  vengeance. 
Are  things  in  Venice  deadlier  than  the  laws. 

Ber.  My  lord,  I  thank  you ;  but 

Lioni,                           But  what  ?    You  have  not 
Raised  a  rash  hand  against  one  of  our  order  7 
If  so,  withdraw  and  fly,  and  own  it  not ; 
I  would  not  slay — but  then  I  must  not  save  thee  I 
He  who  has  shed  patrician  blood 

Ber.  I  come 

To  save  patrician  blood,  and  not  to  shed  it  I 
And  thereunto  I  must  be  speedy,  for 
Each  minute  lost  may  lose  a  life ;  since  Time 
Has  changed  his  slow  scythe  for  the  two-edged  sword, 

1  [This  iolfloquy  Is  exquUtte,  and  Increases  our  regret  that, 
with  such  powers  of  pleasing.  Lord  Byron  should  not  always 
have  oondesceDded  to  please.  —  Hbbeiu3 

*  [The  soUloquT  of  Llool  is  a  fine  instance  of  repose,  as 
the  painters  term  it,  amidst  the  horrors  of  the  scene,  and  of 
that  obscure  but  ruthless  presentiment  of  eril,  of  which 
Shakspcare  frequently  made  a  use  somewhat  similar.    Yet 


And  is  about  to  take,  instead  of  sand, 

The  dust  fhim  sepulchres  to  fill  his  bour-glasil— 

Go  not  thou  forth  to-monow  t 

Lioni.  Whcrefof?  not  ? — 

What  means  thismeiiaee7 

Ber.  Do  not  seek  its  mcsniog, 

But  do  as  I  implore  thee ;— stir  not  forth, 
Whate*er  be  stirring;  though  the  roar  of  crowds— 
The  cry  of  women,  and  tlie  shrieks  of  babes  — 
The  groans  of  men — the  daah  of  arms— the  soond 
Of  rolling  drum,  shrill  trump,  and  hoUow  bcU, 
Peal  in  one  wide  alarum  I — Oo  not  forth 
Until  the  tocsin  *s  silent,  nor  even  then 
Till  I  return  I 

Z^ofit.  Again,  what  does  thb  mean  ? 

Ber,  Again,  I  tell  tiiee,  ask  not ;  but  Iqr  all 
Thou  boldest  dear  on  earth  or  heaven — by  all 
The  souls  of  thy  great  fothers,  and  thy  hope 
To  emulate  them,  and  to  leave  behind 
Descendants  worthy  both  of  them  and  thee— 
By  all  thou  hast  of  bless'd  in  hope  or  mcmoiy— 
By  all  thou  hast  to  fear  here  or  hereafter— 
By  all  the  good  deeds  thou  hast  done  to  me, 
Good  I  would  now  repay  with  greater  good, 
Remain  within— trust  to  thy  household  gods, 
And  to  my  word  for  safety,  if  thou  dost 
As  I  now  counsel— but  if  not,  thou  art  lost  i 

Lionu  I  am  indeed  already  lost  in  wonder; 
Surely  thou  ravest  I  what  have  /  to  dread  ? 
Who  are  my  foes  7  or  if  there  be  such,  wkf 
Art  <Aoii  leagued  with  them  7 — thou  I  or  if  solesgucd, 
Why  comest  thou  to  tell  me  at  this  hoar. 
And  not  before  7 

Ber,  I  cannot  answer  this. 

Wilt  thou  go  forth  despite  of  this  true  waning? 

Lioni,  I  was  not  bom  to  shrink  finm  idle  thiuLv 
The  cause  of  which  I  know  not :  at  the  hour 
Of  council,  be  it  soon  or  late,  I  shall  not 
Be  found  among  the  absent 

Ber.  Say  not  so  I 

Once  more,  art  thou  determined  to  go  forth  7 

Lioni,  I  am.     Mor  is  there  aught  which  shall  ia>- 
pede  me! 

Ber,  Then  Heaven  have  mercy  on  thy  sod  !— 
Farewell!  [<;«»?. 

Lioni,  Stay — there  is  more  in  this  than  my  o«n 
safety  [Oid»: 

Which  makes  me  call  thee  back ;  we  must  not  pvt 
Bertram,  I  have  known  thee  long. 

Ber,  From  childhood,  dgDOTt 

You  have  been  my  protector :  in  the  days 
Of  reckless  infancy,  when  rank  forgets, 
Or,  rather,  is  not  yet  taught  to  remember 
Its  cold  prerogative,  we  played  together ; 
Our  sports,  our  smiles,  our  tears,  were  mingled  oft; 
My  father  was  your  fether's  client,  I 
His  son's  scarce  less  than  foster-brother;  yean 
Saw  us  together — happy,  heart-ftill  hours  I 
Oh  God  !  the  difference  'twizt  thoae  hours  snd  thi< 

lAoni,  Bertram,  *t  is  thou  who  hast  forgotten  tbm. 

of  the  poem,  Is  adrentltioos,  and  obvtoaaly  tnoHplantfd  ^^ 
the  mind  of  the  poet.  It  is  tlie  habitual  cast  of  tb'tt^•' 
tinffed  with  misanthropy,  which  is  peculiar  to  Lord  Vj  " 
and  does  not  adapt  itself  to  the  sttoatioo  or  leeUnp  f-  " 
personages  of  his  poem,  it  Is  the  oool  oooftemplstioi  <■>  » 
mind  raised  abore  tne  stoms  of  hamm  life,  and  tte  p'^'-^' 
bation  of  its  passions,  and  viewing,  as  from  **  a  pro:  ^^ 
mount,**  the  strife  and  oooflicts  of  a  world  in  whkh  it  <lu*^^ 
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Ber.  Kor  now,  nor  ever;  w]iAtaoe*er  betide, 
I  would  ham  fttvcd  yon :  when  to  manhood's  growth 
We  spfimg,  and  yoo,  deyoted  to  the  state. 
As  suits  TOUT  station,  the  more  humble  Bertram 
Was  left  nnto  the  labours  of  the  humble. 
Still  70a  fiDtsook  me  not ;  and  if  my  fortunes 
HaTe  not  been  towering,  twas  no  fliult  of  him 
Who  ofttlmes  rescued  and  supported  me 
When  struggling  with  the  tides  of  drcumstanoe 
Which  bear  aw&y  the  weaker :  noble  blood 
Ne*er  mantled  in  a  nobler  heart  than  thine 
Has  proved  to  me,  the  poor  plebeian  Bertram. 
Would  that  thy  fUlow  senators  were  like  thee  ! 

LiamL  Why,  what  hast  thou  to.  say  against  the 
senate? 

Ber,  Nothing. 

LiomL  I  know  that  there  are  angry  spirits 

And  turbulent  mutteren  of  stifled  treason. 
Who  lurk  in  nanow  places,  and  walk  out 
Muffled  to  whisper  curses  to  the  night ; 
Disbanded  soldiets,  discontented  ruffians. 
And  desperate  libcartlnes  who  brawl  in  taverns ; 
Thorn  herdest  not  with  such :  'tis  true,  of  late 
I  have  lost  sight  of  thee,  but  thoa  wert  wont 
To  lead  a  temperate  life,  and  break  thy  bread 
With  booest  mates,  and  bear  a  cheerful  aspect 
What  hath  come  to  thee  ?  in  thy  hoUow  eye 
And  huelesa  cheek,  and  thine  unquiet  motions. 
Sorrow  and  riiame  and  conscience  seem  at  war 
To  waste  thee. 

Ba:  Bather  shame  and  somow  light 

On  the  accursed  tyranny  which  rides  1 
The  very  air  in  Venice,  and  makes  men 
Madden  as  in  the  last  hours  of  the  plague 
Which  sweeps  the  soul  deliriously  fhim  life  I 

LiomL  Some  yillatns  have  been  tampering  with 
thee,  Bertram; 
This  Is  not  thy  old  language,  nor  own  thoughts ; 
Some  wretch  has  made  thee  drunk  with  disaffection : 
But  thou  must  not  be  lost  so ;  thou  icert  good 
And  kind,  and  art  not  fit  fbr  such  base  acts 
As  vice  and  villainy  would  put  thee  to : 
Conftas — oonflde  in  me — thou  know'st  my  nature — 
What  is  it  thou  and  thine  are  bound  to  do> 
Which  should  prevent  thy  fHend,  the  only  son 
Of  him  who  was  a  friend  unto  thy  fiither. 
So  that  our  good-will  is  a  heritage 
We  should  bequeath  to  our  posterity 
Such  as  ourselves  received  it,  or  augmented; 
I  lay,  what  te  it  thou  must  do,  that  I 
Should  deem  thee  dangerous,  and  keep  the  house 
like  a  sick  girl  ? 

Ber,  Nay,  question  me  no  fhrther . 

I  must  be  gone.  ■     ■  ' 

LicmL  And  I  be  murder'd  1 — say, 

Was  it  not  thus  thou  said'st,  my  gentle  Bertram  ? 

Ber.  Who  talks  of  murder?  what  said  I  of  murder?— 
T  IS  ftlae  I  I  did  not  utter  such  a  word. 

lAoni.  Hum  didst  not ;  but  fhnn  out  thy  wolfish  eye. 
So  changed  firom  what  I  knew  it,  there  glares  forth 
The  gladiator.     If  my  life 's  thine  olgect, 
T$ke  it — I  am  unarm'd, — and  then  away ! 
I  would  not  hold  my  breath  on  such  a  tenure 
As  the  capricious  mercy  of  such  things 
As  thou  and  tliose  who  have  set  thee  to  thy  task- work. 

>  ["  On  the  aocnned  tynmny  which  f  rtdo!"  —  MS  J 


Ber,  Sooner  than  spill  thy  blood,  I  peUl  mine ; 
Sooner  than  harm  a  hair  of  thine,  I  place 
In  Jeopardy  a  thousand  heads,  and  some 
As  noble,  nay,  even  nobler  tban  thine  own. 

Lioni.  Ay,  is  it  even  so  ?    Excuse  me,  Bertram ; 
I  am  not  worthy  to  be  singled  out 
From  such  exalted  hecatombs — who  are  they 
That  art  In  danger,  and  that  make  the  danger? 

Ber.  Venice,  and  all  that  she  inherits,  are 
Divided  like  a  house  against  itself. 
And  so  will  perish  ere  to-morrow's  twilight  I 

Liom,  More  mysteries,  and  awfiil  ones  I  But  now, 
Or  thou,  or  I,  or  both,  it  may  be,  are 
Upon  the  verge  of  ruin ;  speak  once  out, 
And  thou  art  safe  and  glorious ;  for  'tis  more 
Glorious  to  save  than  slay,  and  slay  i*  the  dark  too^ 
Fie,  Bertram  1  that  was  not  a  craft  for  thee ! 
How  would  it  look  to  see  upon  a  spear 
The  head  of  him  whose  heart  was  open  to  thee. 
Borne  by  thy  hand  before  the  shuddering  people  ? 
And  such  may  be  my  doom ;  for  here  I  swear, 
Whate'er  the  peril  or  the  penalty 
Of  thy  denunciation,  I  go  forth. 
Unless  thou  dost  detail  the  cause,  and  show 
The  consequence  of  all  which  led  thee  here  ! 

Ber.  Is  there  no  way  to  save  thee  ?  minutes  fly, 
And  thou  art  lost  I — thou/  my  sole  benefiu:tor, 
The  only  being  who  was  constant  to  me 
Through  every  change.  Tet,  make  me  not  a  traitor  i 
Let  me  save  thee — but  spare  my  honour  1 

LtoM.  Where 

Can  lie  the  honour  in  a  league  of  murder  ? 
And  who  are  traitors  save  unto  the  state  ? 

Ber.  A  league  is  still  a  compact,  and  more  binding 
In  honest  hearts  when  words  must  stand  for  law ; 
And  in  my  mind,  there  is  no  traitor  like 
He  whose  domestic  treason  plants  the  poniard 
Within  the  breast  which  trusted  to  his  truth. 

LionL  And  who  will  strike  the  steel  to  mine  ? 

Ber.  Not  I ; 

I  could  have  woimd  my  soul  up  to  all  things 
Save  this.     Thou  must  not  die  I  and  think  how  dear 
Thy  li£e  is,  when  I  risk  so  many  lives. 
Nay,  more,  the  life  of  lives,  the  liberty 
Of  future  generations,  iio<  to  be 
The  assassin  thou  miscall'st  me ;  — once,  once  more 
I  do  a4)ure  thee,  pass  not  o'er  thy  threshold  I 

Xt'oat.  It  is  in  vain  —  this  moment  I  go  forth. 

Ber.  Then  perish  Venice  rather  than  my  friend  I 
I  will  disclose  — ensnare  —  betray — destroy — 
Oh,  what  a  villain  I  become  for  thee ! 

LiouL  Say,  rather  thy  friend's  saviour  and  the 
state's  I  — 
Speak  —  pause  not  — -  all  rewards,  all  pledges  for 
Thy  safety  and  thy  wel&re ;  wealth  such  as 
The  state  accords  her  worthiest  servants ;  nay. 
Nobility  itself  I  guarantee  thee. 
So  that  thou  art  sincere  and  penitent 

Ber.  I  have  thought  again:  it  must  not  be — I 
love  thee  — 
Thou  knowest  it  —  that  I  stand  here  is  the  proof. 
Not  least  though  last ;  but  having  done  my  duty 
By  thee,  I  now  must  do  it  by  my  country  I 
Farewell — we  meet  no  more  In  life!— &re well! 

Lioni.  What,  ho  I  —  Antonio  —  Pedro  —  to  the 
door  I 
See  that  none  pass  -^  arrest  this  man ! 
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BtUer  Amtonio  and  other  armed  Domutica,  who  eeize 

Bbkteax. 

Lumi  (oontimieff).  Take  care 

He  hath  no  harm ;  bring  me  my  sword  and  cloak ; 
And  man  the  gondola  with  four  oars  —  quick  — 

\^Exit  Amtokxo. 
We  will  onto  Giovanni  Oradenigo's, 
And  send  for  Marc  Coniaro ;  —  fear  not,  Bertram ; 
This  needM  violence  is  for  thy  safety. 
No  less  than  for  the  general  weaL 

JSer,  Where  wouldst  thou 

Bear  me  a  prisoner  ? 

Lumi.  Firstly  to  "the  Ten;" 

Next  to  the  Doge. 

Ber.  To  the  Doge  ? 

Lioni.  Assuredly : 

Is  he  not  chief  of  the  state  ? 

Ber.  Perhaps  at  sunrise — 

LumL  What  mean  you  ?  —  but  we  11  know  anon. 

Ber,  Art  sure  7 

LumL  Sure  as  aU  gentle  means  can  make ;  and  if 
They  fkil,  you  know  **  the  Ten"  and  their  tribunal. 
And  that  St  Bfark's  has  dungeons,  and  the  dungeons 
A  rack. 

Ber.     Apply  it  then  before  the  dawn 
Now  hastening  into  heaven. — One  more  such  word, 
And  you  shall  perish  piecemeal,  by  the  death 
You  think  to  doom  to  me. 

Re-^nter  AvTONxa 

AnL  The  bark  Is  ready, 

My  lord,  and  all  prepared. 

Lioni.  Look  to  the  prisoner. 

Bertram,  111  reason  with  thee  as  we  go 
To  the  Magniflco's,  sage  Oradenigo.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. 
I^  Dwcal  Pahce.  —  The  Doge*»  Apartment. 

The  DoGX  and  hU  nephew  Bxrtuccio  Falisro. 

Dot^  Are  all  the  people  of  our  house  in  muster  ? 

Ber.  F.  They  are  amy'd,  and  eager  for  the  signal, 
Within  our  palace  precincts  at  San  Polo.  ^ 
I  come  for  your  last  orders. 

Doge.  It  had  been 

As  well  had  there  been  time  to  have  got  together. 
From  my  own  fle^  Yal  di  Marino,  more 
Of  our  retainers — but  it  is  too  late. 

Ber.  F.  Methinks,  my  lord,  *tis  better  as  it  is: 
A  sudden  swelling  of  our  retinue 
Had  waked  suspicion ;  and,  though  fierce  and  trusty. 
The  vassals  of  that  district  are  too  rude 
And  quick  in  quarrel  to  have  long  maintain'd 
The  secret  discipline  we  need  for  such 
A  service,  till  our  foes  are  dealt  upon. 

Dogt.  True ;  but  when  once  the  signal  has  been 
Theae  are  the  men  for  such  an  enterprise ;      [given. 
These  dty  slaves  have  all  their  private  bias, 
Their  pr^udice  <^ainet  or  for  this  noble. 
Which  may  induce  them  to  o'erdo  or  spare 
Where  mercy  may  be  madness ;  the  fierce  peasants, 
Serfi  of  my  county  of  Yal  di  Marino, 
Would  do  the  bidding  of  their  lord  without 
Distinguishing  for  love  or  hate  his  foes ; 
AHkA  to  them  Marcello  or  Comaro, 

1  Hie  Dogc't  family  i>al<icc. 
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A  Gradenigo  or  a  Foscari; 

Tbey  are  not  used  to  start  at  those  vain  nameii 

Nor  bow  the  knee  before  a  civic  senate ; 

A  chief  in  armour  is  their  SnaenJn, 

And  not  a  thing  in  robes. 

Ber.  F.  We  are enoQgh; 

And  for  the  dispositions  of  our  clients 
Against  the  senate  I  will  answer. 

Doge.  Well, 

The  die  is  thrown;  but  for  a  wartike  service, 
Done  in  the  field,  commend  me  to  my  peasanti : 
They  made  the  sun  shine  through  the  host  of  Ham 
When  saHow  burghers  slunk  back  to  their  tcnti, 
And  cower*d  to  hear  their  own  victorious  tnimpet 
If  there  be  small  resistance,  you  will  find 
These  citiaens  all  lions,  like  their  standard; 
But  if  there  *s  much  to  do,  you  11  wish,  with  me, 
A  band  of  iron  rustics  at  our  backs. 

Ber.  F.  Thus  thinking,  I  must  marvel  you  resolve 
To  strike  the  blow  so  suddenly. 

Doge.  Such  blows 

Must  be  struck  suddenly  or  never.    When 
I  had  o'ermaster'd  the  weak  fidse  remorw 
Which  yeam*d  about  my  heart,  too  fondly  yielding 
A  moment  to  the  feelings  of  old  days, 
I  was  most  fain  to  strike ;  and,  firstly,  that 
I  might  not  yield  again  to  such  emoUons ; 
And,  secondly,  because  of  all  these  men. 
Save  Israel  and  Philip  Calendaio^ 
I  know  not  well  the  courage  or  the  fi^th : 
T»-day  might  find  'mongst  them  a  trsitor  to  m, 
As  yesterday  a  thousand  to  the  senate ; 
But  once  in,  with  their  hilts  hot  in  their  hsnds, 
They  must  on  for  their  own  sakes ;  one  stroke  rtraek, 
And  the  mere  instinct  of  the  first-born  Cain, 
Which  ever  lurks  somewhere  In  human  hearts, 
Though  cireumstance  may  keep  it  in  abeyance^ 
Will  urge  the  rest  on  like  to  wolves ;  the  sight 
Of  blood  to  crowds  begets  the  thirst  of  mofp. 
As  the  first  wine-cup  leads  to  the  long  revel ; 
And  you  will  find  a  harder  task  to  queU 
Than  urge  them  when  they  have  comnicnofd,bot(tl 
That  moment,  a  mere  voice,  a  straw,  a  shadow, 
Are  capable  of  turning  them  aside.  — 
How  goes  the  night  ? 

Ber.  F.  Almost  upon  the  dawa. 

Doge.  Then  it  is  time  to  strike  upon  the  belL 
Are  the  men  posted  ? 

Ber.  F.  By  this  time  they  are ; 

But  they  have  orders  not  to  strike,  until 
They  have  command  fhnn  you  through  me  In  pen»i> 

Doge.  Tls  welL — Will  the  mom  never  put  to  it< 
These  stars  which  twinkle  yet  o*er  all  the  heamis? 
I  am  settled  and  bound  up,  and  being  so^ 
The  very  effort  which  it  cost  me  to 
ReMlve  to  cleanse  this  commonwealth  with  (ire. 
Now  leaves  ray  mind  more  steady.     I  have  wei<, 
And  trembled  at  the  thought  of  this  dread  duty; 
But  now  I  have  put  down  all  idle  passion. 
And  look  the  growing  tempest  in  the  fhoe, 
As  doth  the  pilot  of  an  admiral  galley  : 
Tet  (wouldst  thou  think  it,  kinsman  7)  it  hath  beco 
A  greater  struggle  to  me,  than  when  natioos 
Beheld  their  (ate  merged  in  the  approacUng  fight. 
Where  I  was  leader  of  a  phalanx,  where 
Thousands  were  sure  to  perish — Tes,  to  spill 
The  rank  polluted  current  from  the  veins 
Of  a  few  bloated  despots  needed  more 
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To  steel  me  to  «  puipoae  fuch  as  made 
Timoleon  immortal,  than  to  &ce 
The  toib  and  dangers  of  a  Uf e  of  war. 

B€r,F.  It  gladdens  me  to  see  your  former  wisdom 
Subdue  the  furtea  which  so  wrung  you  ere 
Tou  were  derided. 

Doge,  It  was  e^er  thus 

With  me ;  the  hoar  of  ■git^twin  came 
In  the  Itiit  fl^immerings  of  a  purpose,  when 
Fassioo  had  too  much  room  to  sway ;  but  in 
The  hour  of  action  I  have  stood  as  calm 
As  were  the  dead  who  lay  around  me :  this 
They  Imew  who  made  me  what  I  am,  and  trusted 
To  the  subduing  power  wliich  I  preserved 
Over  my  mood,  wlien  its  ilrst  burst  was  spent 
Bat  they  were  not  aware  that  there  are  things 
Which  make  revenge  a  virtue  by  reflection. 
And  not  an  Impulse  of  mere  anger ;  though 
The  laws  sleep,  justice  wakes,  and  ii^ured  souls 
Oft  do  a  public  right  with  private  wrong, 
And  justify  their  deeds  unto  themselves.  — 
Mfthinks  the  day  breaks — is  it  not  so?  look, 
Thine  eyes  are  clear  with  youth ; — the  air  puts  on 
A  morning  fireshness,  and,  at  least  to  me, 
Tlie  sea  looks  greyer  through  the  lattice. 

Ber.  F.  True, 

The  mom  Is  dappling  in  the  sky.  & 

Bogt,  Away  then  I 

See  that  they  strike  without  delay,  and  with 
The  first  toll  fkom  St  Mark's,  march  on  the  palace 
With  all  our  house's  strength :  here  I  will  meet 

you— • 
The  Sixteen  and  their  companies  will  move 
In  separate  columns  at  the  self-same  moment— 
Be  sure  you  poet  yourself  at  the  great  gate : 
I  would  not  trust  *'  the  Ten**  except  to  us— 
The  rest,  the  rabble  of  patridans,  may 
Glut  the  more  carelcas  swords  of  those  leagued  with  us. 
Remember  that  the  cry  is  still  *< Saint  Markl 
The  Genoese  are  come — ho  I  to  the  rescue  1 
Saint  Mark  and  Liberty  1  "—Now— now  to  action  I 

Btr.F.  Farewell  then,  noble  uncle  1  we  will  meet 
In  freedom  and  true  sovereignty,  or  never  1 

Dogt,  Come  hither,  my  Bertucdo — one  embrace — 
Speed,  for  the  day  grows  broader^Send  me  soon 
A  messenger  to  tell  me  how  all  goes 
When  you  rQoin  our  troops,  and  then  sound— sound 
The  storm-beU  from  Saint  Mark's  1 

\^Exit  Bxaxuccxo  FAUxao. 

Doge  (aofais).  He  is  gone,  < 

And  on  each  footstep  moves  a  life.  — 'Tis  done. 
Now  the  destroying  angel  hovers  o'er 
Venice,  and  pauses  ere  he  pours  the  vial, 
Even  as  the  esgle  overlooks  his  prey. 
And  for  a  moment,  poised  in  middle  air. 
Suspends  the  motion  of  his  mighty  wings. 
Thai  swoops  with  his  unerring  beak.  —  Thou  day ! 
That  slowly  walk'st  the  waters  1  march — march  on — 
I  would  not  smite  1*  the  dark,  but  rather  see 
That  no  stroke  errs.     And  you,  ye  blue  sea^wmves  I 

1        r  The  night  is  dearlng  from  the  sk//*  —  MS.] 

*  [At  iMt  the  momeat  arriret  when  tli«  bell  It  to  be  sounded, 
and  the  whole  of  the  conaplring  bands  are  welching  in  Im- 
patieooe  for  the  ilynal.  The  nenhew  of  the  Dooe,  and  the 
bHr  of  his  booM  (lor  be  Is  chllmett),  leaTes  FaUero  In  hia 
palace,  and  mes  to  itrilM  with  hu  own  hand  the  fatal 
MimiDoiia.  The  Doge  \»  left  alone ;  and  EngUah  poetry,  we 
tfaiok,  motaln*  few  paHSges  superior  to  that  which  follows. 
— LocaaaaT.3 


I  have  seen  you  dyed  ere  now,  and  deeply  too^ 
With  Genoese,  Saracen,  and  Hunnish  gore. 
While  that  of  Venice  flow'd  too,  but  victorious ; 
Mow  thou  must  wear  an  unmix'd  crimson ;  no 
Barbaric  blood  can  reconcile  us  now 
Unto  that  horrible  Incarnadine, 
But  friend  or  foe  will  roll  in  civic  sUughter. 
And  have  I  lived  to  fourscore  years  for  this? 
I,  who  was  named  Preserver  of  the  City  ? 
I,  at  whose  name  the  million's  caps  were  flung 
Into  the  air,  and  cries  from  tens  of  thousands 
Bose  up,  imploring  Heaven  to  send  me  blessings, 
And  fiune,  and  length  of  days — to  see  this  day  ? 
But  this  day,  black  within  the  calendar. 
Shall  be  succeeded  by  a  bright  millennium. 
Doge  Dandolo  survived  to  ninety  summers 
To  vanquish  empires,  and  refiise  their  crown ; 
I  will  resign  a  crown,  and  make  the  state 
Renew  its  freedom — but  oh  I  by  what  means  ? 
The  noble  end  must  justify  them — What 
Are  a  few  drops  of  human  blood  ?  'tis  fiUse, 
The  blood  of  tyrants  is  not  human ;  they. 
Like  to  incarnate  Molochs,  feed  on  ours, 
Until  tis  time  to  give  them  to  the  tombs 
Which  they  have  made  so  populous.  — Oh  world  I 
Oh  men  1  what  are  ye,  and  our  best  designs. 
That  we  must  work  by  crime  to  punish  crime  ? 
And  shiy  as  if  Death  had  but  this  one  gate,  • 

When  a  few  yean  would  make  the  sword  superfluous  7 
And  I,  upon  the  verge  of  th'  unknown  realm, 
Tet  send  so  many  heralds  on  before  me  ?  — 
I  must  not  ponder  this.  [A  pmue. 

Hark  1  was  there  not 
A  murmur  as  of  distant  voices,  and 
The  tramp  of  feet  in  martial  unison  ? 
What  phantoms  even  of  sound  our  wishes  raise  I 
It  cannot  be — the  signal  hath  not  rung- 
Why  pauses  it  ?  My  nephew's  messenger 
Should  be  upon  his  way  to  me,  and  he 
Himself  perhaps  even  now  draws  grating  baisk 
Upon  its  ponderous  hinge  the  steep  tower  portal. 
Where  swings  the  sullen  huge  oracular  bell,' 
Which  never  knells  but  for  a  princely  death. 
Or  for  a  state  in  peril,  pealing  forth 
Tremendous  bodements ;  let  it  do  its  office. 
And  be  this  peal  its  awf  ullest  and  last 
Sound  till  the  strong  tower  rockl — What!  silent 

stiU? 
I  would  go  forth,  but  that  my  post  is  here. 
To  be  the  centre  of  re-union  to 
The  oft  discordant  elements  which  form 
Leagues  of  this  nature,  and  to  keep  compact 
The  wavering  of  the  weak,  in  case  of  conflict ; 
For  if  they  should  do  battle,  twill  be  here. 
Within  the  palace,  that  the  strife  will  thicken : 
Then  here  must  be  my  station,  as  becomes 

The  master-mover. Hark  1  he  comes — he  comes. 

My  nephew,  brave  Bertucdo's  messenger.  — 
What  tidings?  Is  he  marching?  hath  he  sped? — 
2Vy  here  l— all's  lost— yet  will  I  make  an  effort « 

"  [- Where  rrin,.th.«dl«i{i«JJ^<S;^^„.M8.3 

*  [A  relenting  conspirator,  whom  the  eontemplatlTe  Lioni 
had  formerly  bMHenoed,  calls  to  warn  him  ofhii  danger ;  and 
is  gradually  led  to  hetray  his  asaociatei.  The  plot  is  crashed 
In  the  moment  of  its  derelopement,  and  the  Doee  arretted  In 
his  palace.  The  scene  Immedlatriy  pieoeding  this  rsf ashrophs 
is  noble  and  thzilUng. — Jarraav. j 
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ACT  IT. 


Enter  a  Sionoe  of  thk  Night  ^ ,  utUH  Guardi, 

Siff.  I>oge,  I  arrest  thee  of  high  treason  ! 
Doge.  Me  I 

Thy  prince,  of  treason  ? — Who  are  they  that  dare 
Cloak  their  own  treason  under  such  an  order  ? 
Sig.  {thawing  hit  order).     Behold  my  order  from 
the  assembled  Ten. 

Doge.  And  where  are  they,  and  whg  assembled  ?  no 
Such  council  can  be  lawfiil,  till  the  prince 
Preside  there,  and  that  duty's  mine :  on  thine 
I  charge  thee,  give  me  way,  or  marshal  me 
To  the  council  chamber. 

jSSi^.  Duke !  it  may  not  be : 

Nor  are  they  in  the  wonted  Hall  of  Council, 
But  sitting  in  the  convent  of  Saint  Saviour's. 

Doge.  Tou  dare  to  disobey  me,  then  ? 

Sig.  I  serve 

The  state,  and  needs  must  serve  it  fiiithftilly ; 
My  warrant  is  the  will  of  those  who  rule  it 

Doge.  And  till  that  warrant  has  my  signature 
It  is  illegal,  and,  as  now  applied. 
Rebellious — Hast  thou  weigh'd  well  thy  life's  worth, 
That  thus  you  dare  aitsume  a  lawless  flmction  ?  > 

Sig.  'Tis  not  my  office  to  reply,  but  act — 
I  am  placed  here  as  guard  upon  thy  person, 
An&  not  as  judge  to  hear  or  to  decide. 

Doge  (aside).     I  must  gain  time — So  that  the 
storm-bell  sound  [speed  I  — 

All  may  be  well  yet  — Kinsman,  speed — speed — 
Our  fote  is  trembling  in  the  balance,  and 
Woe  to  the  yanquish'd  !  be  they  prince  and  people, 
Or  slaves  and  senate  — 

[  T%e  great  bell  of  Saint  Mark's  toOs. 
Lo  !  it  sounds — it  tolls  ! 
{^aloud. )    Hark,  Signor  of  the  Night !  and  you,  ye 

hirelings, 
Who  wield  your  mercenary  staves  in  fear. 
It  is  your  knell  —  Swell  on,  thou  lusty  p^ ! 
Now,  knaves,  what  ransom  for  your  lives  ? 

Sig.  Confusion ! 

Stand  to  your  arms,  and  guard  the  door — all's  lost 
Unless  that  fearftil  bell  be  silenced  soon. 
The  officer  hath  miss'd  his  path  or  purpose. 
Or  met  some  unforeseen  and  hideous  obstacle.  ' 
Anselmo,  with  thy  company  proceed 
Straight  to  the  Tower ;  the  rest  remain  with  me. 

[Exit  part  of  the  Guard. 

Doge.  Wretch  I  If  thou  wouldst  have  thy  vile  life, 
implore  it ; 
It  is  not  now  a  lease  of  sixty  seconds. 
Ay,  send  thy  miserable  ruffians  forth ; 
They  never  shall  return. 

%.  So  let  it  be  I 

They  die  then  in  their  duty,  as  will  L 

Doge.  Fool !  the  high  eagle  flies  at  nobler  game 
Than  thou  and  thy  base  myrmidons,  —  live  on. 
So  thou  provok'st  not  peril  by  resistance. 
And  learn  (if  souls  so  much  obscured  can  bear 
To  gaxe  upon  the  simbeams)  to  be  free. 

Sig.  And  learn  thou  to  be  captive — It  hath  ceased, 

[  The  bell  ceasee  to  toll 
The  traitorous  signal,  which  was  to  have  set 

>  [**  I  signoii  di  NoCte  "  held  an  important  charge  In  the  old 
republic] 

.  C"  Thatthusyoadare«umea[^^5'^«,l_^3 
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The  bloodhound  mob  on  their  patrician  prey— 
The  knell  hath  rung,  but  it  is  not  the  senate's ! 

Doge  {after  a  pauee).  All  "s  siknt,  and  sU'i  l<Nt ! 

Sig.  Now,  Doge,  denounce  me 

As  rebel  slave  of  a  revolted  coundl  1 
Have  I  not  done  my  duty  ? 

Doge.  Fttoe,  thou  thing! 

Thou  hast  done  a  worthy  deed,  and  eam'd  the  price 
Of  blood,  and  they  who  use  thee  will  rewurd  thee. 
But  thou  wert  sent  to  watch  and  not  to  pnte, 
As  thou  saidst  even  now — then  do  thine  offlcc^ 
But  let  it  be  in  silence,  as  behoves  thee. 
Since,  though  thy  prisoner,  I  am  thy  prince. 

Sig.  I  did  not  mean  to  fUl  in  the  respect 
Due  to  your  rank :  in  this  I  shall  obey  you. 

Doge  (aside).  There  now  is  nothing  kft  me  ■?< 
to  die; 
And  yet  how  near  success  t  I  would  have  faUen, 
And  proudly,  in  the  hour  of  triumph,  but 
To  miss  it  thus  I 

Enter  other  Siovoes  op  thx  Niobt,  with  Bnrrrcjo 
FALixao  prisoner.  I 

2dSig.  We  took  him  in  the  act 

Of  issuing  fhnn  the  tower,  where,  at  his  cider, 
As  delegated  from  the  Doge,  the  signal 
Had  thus  begun  to  sound. 

1st  Sig.  Are  all  the  panes 

Which  lead  up  to  the  palace  well  secured  ?     [chieft 

2d  Sig.  They  are — beddea,  it  matters  not;  tbe 
Are  all  in  chains,  and  some  even  now  on  trisl— 
Their  followers  are  dispersed,  and  many  tskeo. 

Ber.F.  Uncle  I 

Doge.  It  is  in  vain  to  war  with  FortoM; 

The  Glory  hath  departed  flrom  our  house. 

Ber.  F.  Who  would  have  deem'd  it?— Ah  I  «< 
moment  sooner  I  [of  Q^ : 

Doge.  That  moment  would  have  changed  the  fut 
This  gives  us  to  eternity — We  11  meet  It 
As  men  whose  triumph  is  not  in  success. 
But  who  can  make  their  own  minds  all  in  all, 
Equal  to  every  fortune.    Droop  not,  tis 
But  a  brief  passage — I  would  go  alone, 
Tet  if  they  send  us,  as  *tii  like,  together. 
Let  us  go  worthy  of  our  sires  and  selves. 

Ber.  F,  I  shaU  not  shame  you,  unde. 

1st  Sig.  Lords,  our  oriw 

Are  to  keep  guard  on  both  in  separate  chamber^ 
Until  the  council  call  ye  to  your  trial. 

Doge.  Our  trial!  wiU  they  keep  their  noekoy  q 
Even  to  the  last  ?  but  let  them  deal  upon  us. 
As  we  had  dealt  on  them,  but  with  less  pomp. 
'  T  is  but  a  game  of  mutual  homiddcs, 
Who  have  cast  lots  for  the  first  death,  and  they 
Have  won  vrith  false  dice.— Who  hath  been  oar 
Judas? 

1st  Sig.  I  am  not  warranted  to  answer  thsL 

Ber.  F.  m  answer  for  thee — *tis  a  certain  Berw* 
Even  now  deposing  to  the  secret  glunta.  [^' 

Doge.  Bertram  the  Bergamaak !  With  whit  ^ 
We  operate  to  slay  or  save  !  This  creature, 
Black  with  a  double  treason,  now  wfU  earn 
Rewards  and  honours,  and  be  stamp'd  in  story 
With  the  geese  in  the  C^iitol,  which  gabbled 

»  [•'  Or  metiome  ttnlbreseen  andjyjjji,  J  ob****-' 
—  MS.] 
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TiU  Bame  swoke,  and  had  an  annmi  trimnph, 
While  ^mHim^  yrho  hurrd  down  the  Gaols,  was  cast ' 
From  the  Taipeian. 

lit  Sig»  He  aspired  to  treason. 

And  sought  to  rule  the  state. 

Dope.  He  saved  the  state. 

And  aought  bat  to  reform  what  he  revived — 
But  this  is  Idle Come,  sirs,  do  yo(ir  work,    [you 

Iti  Sig,  MoUe  Bertocdo,  we  must  now  remove 
Into  an  inner  chamber. 

Ber.  jr.  Esrewell,  unde  1 

If  we  shall  meet  again  in  life  I  know  not. 
But  they  periiaps  will  let  our  ashes  mingle. 

Dope.  Tee,  and  our  spfaits,  which  shall  yet  go  forth. 
And  do  what  our  frail  day,  thus  clogg*d,  hath  ftil*d  in ! 
They  cannot  quench  the  memory  of  those 
Who  would  have  hurl'd  them  from  their  guilty  thrones. 
And  such  examples  will  find  heirs  though  distant. 


ACT  V. 


SCENE  I. 

Jht  HaB  of  the  Council  of  Ten  assembled  with  the 
oddiHtmal  Senators,  who,  on  the  TVials  of  the  Con^ 
tpuntors  for  the  Treason  of  Marino  Faukko» 
composed  what  was  eaUed  the  Giunta,  —  Guards, 
Officers,  |pe.  ^  — Israsl  Bkrtuccio  and  Paiur 
CxLMmAMO  as  Prisoners. — Bcatkam,  Lioni,  and 


Tke  Chief  of  the  7\sn,  Bxnimtbndk.  3 

Ben.  There  now  rests,  after  such  conviction  of 
Thdr  manifold  and  manifest  offences. 
But  to  proooimce  on  these  obdurate  men 
The  lentence  of  the  law :  — a  grievous  task 
To  those  who  hear,  and  those  who  speak.    Alas  I 
Thst  it  should  fidl  to  me  1  and  that  my  days 
Of  offlce  should  be  stigmatised  through  all 
The  years  of  coming  time,  as  bearing  record 
To  this  most  foul  and  complicated  treason 
Agahist  a  just  and  tne  state,  known  to  all 
The  earth  as  being  the  Christian  bulwark  'gainst 
The  Sazaoen  and  the  schismatic  Greek, 
The  savage  Hun,  and  not  less  barbarous  Frank ; 
A  city  which  has  open'd  India's  wealth 
To  Europe ;  the  last  Honum  refoge  from 
O'erwhelmlng  Attila ;  the  ocean's  queen ; 
Proud  Genoa's  prouder  rival  1     'T  is  to  sai^ 
The  throne  of  such  a  city,  these  lost  men 
Hare  risk'd  and  forfeited  their  worthless  Uves— 
So  let  them  di?  the  death. 

/.  Ber,  We  are  prepared ; 

Tour  neks  have  done  that  for  us.     Let  us  die. 

Ben.  If  ye  have  that  to  say  which  would  obtain 
Abatement  of  your  punishment,  the  Giunta 
WDl  hear  you ;  if  you  have  aught  to  confess, 
I  Sow  is  your  ttane,  perhaps  It  may  avail  ye. 

Ber.  F.  We  stand  to  hear,  and  not  to  speak. 

Ben.  Your  crimes 

i  Are  fully  proved  by  your  accomplices. 
And  all  which  circumstance  can  add  to  aid  them ; 

<  r  While  IfmUnt,  who  harl'd  [  <^]  the  Gauls/'  Ac.  > 

MS] 

'  niie  flffh  Act,  wMdi  begins  with  the  uraignnient  of  the 
orlxbal  oooratralors,  U  much  In  the  ityle  of  that  of  Pierre 
■oa  his  iwodirei  in  the  old  play.    After  them,  the  Doge  Is 
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Tet  we  would  hear  from  your  own  lips  complete 
Avowal  of  your  treason :  on  the  verge 
Of  that  dread  gulf  which  none  repass,  the  truth 
Alone  can  profit  you  on  earth  or  heavens- 
Say,  then,  what  was  jrour  motive  ? 

/.  BtT.  Justice  I 

Ben.  What 

Tour  olject  ? 

/.  Ber.  Freedom  I 

Ben.  Tou  are  brief;  sir. 

/.  Ber.  So  my  life  grows :  I 
Was  bred  a  soldier,  not  a  senator. 

Ben,  Perhaps  you  think  by  this  blunt  brevity 
To  brave  your  judges  to  postpone  the  sentence  ? 

/.  Ber.  Do  you  be  brief  as  I  am,  and  believe  me, 
I  shall  preiier  that  mercy  to  your  pardon. 

Ben.  Is  this  your  sole  reply  to  the  tribunal  ? 

/.  Ber.  Go,  ask  your  racks  what  they  have  wrung 
from  us, 
Or  place  us  there  again;  we  have  still  some  blood  left, 
And  some  slight  sense  of  pain  in  these  wrench'd 

limbs: 
But  this  ye  dare  not  do;  ibr  if  we  die  there— 
And  you  have  left  us  little  life  to  spend 
Upon  your  engines,  gorged  with  pangs  already— 
Te  lose  the  public  spectacle,  with  which 
Tou  would  appal  your  slaves  to  further  slavery  I 
Groans  are  not  words,  nor  agony  assent, 
Nor  afiirmation  truth,  if  nature's  sense 
Should  overcome  the  soul  into  a  lie. 
For  a  short  respite — must  we  bear  or  die  ? 

Ben.  Say,  who  were  your  accomplices  ? 

/.  Ber.  The  Senate  I 

Ben.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

/.  Ber.  Ask  of  the  suffering  people^ 

Whom  your  patrician  crimes  have  driven  to  crime. 

Ben,  Tou  know  the  Doge  ? 

/.  Ber.  I  served  with  him  at  Zara 

In  the  field,  when  yon  were  pleading  here  your  way 
To  present  offlce ;  we  exposed  our  lives, 
While  you  but  hazarded  the  lives  of  others, 
Alike  by  acccusation  or  defence ; 
And,  for  the  rest,  all  Venice  knows  her  Doge, 
Through  his  great  actions,  and  the  Senate's  insults. 

Ben.  Tou  have  held  conference  with  him  7 

/.  Ber.  I  am  weary  — 

Even  wearier  of  your  questions  than  your  tortures : 
I  pray  you  pass  to  judgment 

Ben.  It  is  coming.  ^- 

And  you,  too,  Philip  Calendarot  what 
Have  you  to  say  why  you  should  not  be  doom'd  ? 

Cal.  I  never  was  a  man  of  many  words, 
And  now  have  few  left  worth  the  utterance. 

Ben,  A  frirther  application  of  yon  engine 
May  change  your  tone. 

CaL  Most  true,  it  wiS  do  so ; 

A  former  application  did  so ;  but 
It  will  not  change  my  words,  or,  if  it  did— 

Ben,  What  then  ? 

CaL  Will  my  avowal  on  yon  rack 

Stand  good  In  law  ? 

Ben»  Assuredly. 

brought  fas :  his  part  is  veiy  forcibly  written  tliroaghoat.  — 
JarvBBT.j 

•  [•*  In  the  notes  to  Marino  FsUero,  It  mar  be  as  well  to  say 
that  Benintende  was  not  really  of  the  Ten,  but  merely  Grand 
Chancellor  —  a  separate  office,  thouah  an  Important  one.  It 
was  an  arbitrary  alteration  of  mlne.'*^~  S^/nm  Letters.^ 
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Cal.  Whoe'er 

The  culprit  he  whom  I  accuse  of  treason  ? 

Ben,  Without  doubt,  he  will  he  brought  up  to  triaL 

CaL  And  on  this  testimony  would  he  perish  7 

Ben,  So  your  confession  be  detail'd  and  full. 
He  will  stand  here  in  peril  of  his  life. 

Col.  Then  look  well  to  thy  proud  self.  President ! 
For  by  the  eternity  which  yawns  before  me, 
I  swear  that  thou,  and  only  thou,  shalt  be 
The  traitor  I  denounce  upon  that  rack, 
If  I  be  stretch'd  there  for  the  second  time. 

One  of  the  Giunta.    Lord  President,  't  were  best 
proceed  to  Judgment ; 
There  is  no  more  to  be  drawn  from  these  men. 

Ben.  Unhappy  men !  prepare  for  instant  death. 
The  nature  of  your  crime  —  our  law  —  and  peril 
The  state  now  stands  in,  leave  not  an  hour's  respite — 
Guards  I  lead  them  forth,  and  upon  the  balcony 
Of  the  red  columns,  where,  on  festal  Thursday,  * 
The  Doge  stands  to  behold  the  chase  of  bulls, 
Let  them  be  justified :  and  leave  exposed 
Their  wavering  relics,  in  the  pbice  of  judgment. 
To  the  full  view  of  the  assembled  people  !  — 
And  Heaven  have  mercy  on  their  souls  I 

The  Giunta,  Amen  I 

/.  Ber.  Signors,  farewell !  we  shall  not  all  again 
Meet  in  one  place. 

Ben,  And  lest  they  should  essay 

To  stir  up  the  distracted  multitude — 
Guards  I  let  their  mouths  be  gagg'd^,  even  in  the  act 
Of  execution.  —  Lead  them  hence  I 

CaL  What !  must  we 

Not  even  say  farewell  to  some  fond  friend, 
Nor  leave  a  last  word  with  our  confessor  ? 

Ben.  A  priest  is  waiting  in  the  antechamber ; 
But,  for  your  friends,  such  interviews  would  be 
Painflil  to  them,  and  useless  all  to  you. 

Cal,  I  knew  that  we  were  gagg'd  in  life ;  at  least 
AU  those  who  had  not  heart  to  risk  their  lives 
Upon  their  open  thoughte ;  but  still  I  deem*d 
That  in  the  last  few  moments,  the  same  idle 
Freedom  of  speech  accorded  to  the  dyings 
Would  not  now  be  denied  to  us ;  but  since 

/.  Ber,  Even  let    them   have  their  way,   brave 
Calendaro  I 
What  matter  a  few  syllables?  let*s  die 
Without  the  slightest  show  of  fovour  fh>m.  them ; 
So  shall  our  blood  more  readily  arise 
To  Heaven  against  them,  and  more  testify 
To  their  atrocities,  than  could  a  volume 
Spoken  or  written  of  our  dying  words  ! 
They  tremble  at  our  voices — nay,  they  dread 
Our  very  silence — let  them  live  in  fear ! — 
Leave  them  unto  their  thoughts,  and  let  us  now 
Address  our  own  above  !  —  Lead  on ;  we  are  ready. 

>  "  Gioredl  grasso"  —  •*  fat  or  greasy  Thur»day,"  —  which 
I  cannot  literally  translate  in  the  text,  was  the  day. 

*  Historical  fact  See  Sanuto,  Appendix  :  Marhio  Faliero, 
Note  A. 

3  r**  I  know  what  Foscolo  means,  about  Calendaro's  epiUmg 
at  Bertram  ;  tJkat**  national  — the  objection,  1  mean,  llie 
Italians  and  French,  with  those  *  iagi  of  abomination '  thpir 
pocket  handkerchiefs,  spit  there,  ana  here,  and  every  where 
else  —  In  your  face  almost,  and  therefore  ot^fct  to  It  on  the 
stage  as  too  famtUtar.  But  we  who  spit  nowhere — but  in  a 
man*s  face  when  we  grow  sarage —  are  not  likely  to  feel  this. 
Remember  Massinger,  and  Kean's  Sir  Giles  Overreach  — 

*  Lord  !  thus  I  ipit  at  thee  and  at  thy  counsel  I  * 

Besides,  Calendaro  does  not  spit  in  Bertram's  face  \  he  spits  at 
him,  as  I  have  seen  the  Mussulmans  do  upon  the  ground  when 
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CaL  Israel,  hadst  thou  but  heiiken*d  unto  me 
It  had  not  now  been  thus ;  and  yon  pale  viUiiii, 
The  coward  Bertram,  would  ^— 

I.  Ber,  Peace,  Caleodaio] 

What  brooks  it  now  to  ponder  upon  this. 

Bert,  Alas  I  I  fiUn  you  died  in  peace  with  me ; 
I  did  not  seek  this  task  ;  *t  was  forced  upon  me : 
Say,  you  fbrgiv^  me,  though  I  never  can 
Betrleve  my  own  forgivenev — fitiwn  not  thus  I 

/.  Ber,  I  die  and  pardon  thee ! 

CaL  (tpUting  at  him).  ^    I  die  and  soora  thee  I 
[JSxeunt  IsRAKL  Biktuccio  aad  ftuux 
Calkkda&o,  GuardMt  ^e, 

Ben,  Now  that  these  criminals  have  been  dispoicd  oC 
*T  is  time  that  we  proceed  to  pass  our  lentenoe 
Upon  the  greatest  traitor  upon  record 
In  any  annals,  the  Doge  Faliero ! 
The  proo&  and  process  are  complete ;  the  time 
And  crime  require  a  quick  procedure :  shall 
He  now  be  called  in  to  receive  the  award  7 

The  Giunta^  Ay,  ay. 

Ben,  Avogadori,  order  that  the  Doge 
Be  brought  before  the  oounciL  I 

One  of  the  Giunta,  And  the  itik. 

When  shall  they  be  brought  up  ? 

Ben,  When  an  the  chk6 

Have  been  disposed  of.     Some  have  fled  to  Chiaai 
But  there  are  thousands  in  pursuit  of  than. 
And  such  precaution  ta*en  on  terra  flrma, 
As  well  as  in  the  islands,  that  we  hope 
None  will  escape  to  utter  in  strange  lands 
His  libellous  tale  of  treasons  'gainst  the  senate. 

Enter  the  Dogs  ae  Prieonert  with  Guards,  ^  iff. 

Ben,  Doge — for  such  still  you  are,  and  by  tbeliv 
Must  be  considered,  till  the  hour  shall  come 
When  you  must  doff  the  ducal  bonnet  from 
That  head,  which  could  not  wear  a  crown  more  Dobk 
Than  empires  can  confer,  in  quiet  honour, 
But  it  must  plot  to  overthrow  your  peers. 
Who  made  you  what  you  are,  and  quench  in  blood 
A  city's  glory — we  have  hdd  already 
Before  you  in  your  chamber  at  ftill  length, 
By  the  Avogadori,  all  the  proo& 
Which  have  appear'd  against  you ;  and  more  ample 
Ne'er  rear*d  their  sanguinary  shadows  to 
Confront  a  traitor.     What  have  you  to  say 
In  your  defence  ? 

Doge,  What  shall  I  lay  to  ye^ 

Since  my  defence  must  be  your  ocmdenuutloD? 
You  are  at  once  offenders  and  aocusersp 
Judges  and  executioners  I — Proceed 
Upon  your  power. 

Ben,  Tour  chief  accompUcea 

Having  confessed,  there  is  no  hope  for  yoo. 

they  are  in  a  rage.  Again,  he  does  not  In  tmOt  despise  Bsrtnk 
though  he  afTecu  it,  —  as  we  all  do,  when  angrr  with  ooe  ■« 
think  our  inferior.  He  is  angnr  at  not  b^tttf  allowed  to  die  to 
his  own  way  (although  not  afraid  of  death) ;  sod  recsoUcd 
that  he  suspected  and  hated  Bertram  tnau  the  first  Unri 
Bertuccio,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  cooler  and  man  eoocta- 
trated  fellow  :  he  acts  upon  prindpte  and  impulse ;  Ciimitto 
upon  hnvuUe  and  example.  So  there  *b  argumeat  for  jw-- 
•  The  Doge  repeats  y  —  true,  but  It  is  ttom  engrotfc* 
passion,  and  because  he  sees  diffh-emi  per*ooB,and  U  al«^ 
obliged  to  recur  to  the  came  uppermost  In  his  mind.  '  B>» 
speeches  are  long  ; '  —  true,  but  I  wrote  tar  the  olasrf,  ni  » 
the  French  and  Italian  model  rather  than  yours,  vhick  I 
think  not  very  highly  of,  for  all  your  old  dramatists,  wko  s* 
long  enough  too,  God  knows:  look  Into  ea^d  " 
Byron  Letters.'^ 
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Dogt.  And  who  be  they  ? 

Ben.  In  number  many ;  but 

The  ilnt  now  stands  before  you  and  the  court, 
Bertram,  of  Bergamo^ — would  you  question  him  ? 

Do^  (JooHng  at  him  emUempiuovsly).     No. 

Ben.  And  two  others,  Israel  Bertucdo^ 

And  Philip  Calendaro,  hare  admitted 
Their  fellowship  In  treason  with  the  Doge  I 

Doge.  And  where  are  they  ? 

Ben.  Gone  to  their  place,  and  now 

Answering  to  Heaven  for  what  they  did  on  earth. 

Doge.  Ah  t  the  plebeian  Brutus,  is  he  gone  ? 
And  the  quick  Cassius  of  the  arsenal  ?  — 
How  did  they  meet  their  doom  ? 

Ben.  Think  of  your  own : 

It  is  approaching.     You  decline  to  plead,  then  ? 

Doge.  1  cannot  plead  to  my  inferiors,  nor 
Can  recognise  your  legal  power  to  try  me. 
Show  me  the  law  1 

Ben.  On  great  emergencies. 

The  law  must  be  remodell'd  or  amended : 
Our  fiUhert  had  not  flx'd  the  punishment 
Of  such  a  crime,  as  on  the  old  Boman  tables 
The  sentence  a^sinst  parricide  was  left 
In  pure  forgetAilness ;  they  could  not  render 
That  penal,  which  had  neither  name  nor  thought 
In  their  great  bosoms :  who  would  have  foreseen 
That  nature  could  be  filed  to  such  a  crime 
As  sons  *gainst  sires,  and  princes  'gainst  their  realms  ? 
Tour  sin  hath  made  us  make  a  law  which  will 
Become  a  precedent  'gainst  such  haught  traitors. 
As  would  with  treason  mount  to  tyranny ; 
Not  even  contented  with  a  sceptre,  till 
They  can  convert  it  to  a  two-edged  sword  1 
Was  not  the  place  of  Doge  sufficient  for  ye  ? 
What  *s  nobler  than  the  signory  of  Venice  ? 

Doge.  The  signory  of  Venice  I  You  betrey'd  me — 
Tom — gom,  who  sit  there,  traitors  as  ye  are  I 
Fran  my  equality  with  you  in  birth, 
And  my  superiority  in  action. 
You  drew  me  from  my  honourable  toUs 
In  distant  lands — on  flood — in  field — in  cities — 
Vim  singled  me  out  like  a  victim  to 
Stand  crown*d,  but  bound  and  helpless,  at  the  altar 
Where  you  alone  could  minister.     I  knew  not — 
I  sought  not — wish*d  not — dream*d  not  the  election 
Which  reach'd  me  first  at  Bome,  and  I  obey'd ; 
But  found  on  my  arrival,  that,  besides 
The  jealous  vigilance  which  always  led  you 
To  mock  |nd  mar  your  sovereign's  best  intents, 
You  had,  even  in  the  interregnum  of  i 
My  jomncy  to  the  capital,  curtailed 
And  mutilated  the  few  privileges 
Yet  left  the  duke :  all  this  I  bore,  and  would 
Have  borne,  until  my  very  hearth  was  stain'd 
By  the  pollution  of  your  ribaldry, 
Aod  he,  the  ribald,  whom  I  see  amongst  you — 
Fit  judge  in  such  tribunal  I  — — 

Ben.  {interring  Urn).  Michel  Steno 

Is  here  in  virtue  of  his  office,  as 

'  [One  source  of  f«ebleness  in  this  puuge,  and  it  it  one  of 
frequent  oocurrcoce  In  all  Lord  Byron's  puyi*  Is  his  practice 
of  coding  hla  lines  with  inilgniflcanfc  monoiyllables.  **  Qf»" 
''to;*  **mnd,'*  ••  1*1/,"  '*  but,"  '^/rom,'*  all  concur  In  the  course 
of  a  very  few  pages,  in  situationi  where,  had  the  harmony  or 
vigour  of  the  fine  been  conaulled,  the  voice  would  have  been 
allowed  to  pause,  and  the  energy  of  the  sentiment  would  have 
been  carried  to  iU  highest  tone  of  eleTatlm.  This  we  should 
hare  set  dowtk  to  the  account  of  carelessness,  had  it  not  been 


One  of  the  Forty ;  "  the  Ten"  having  craved 
A  Giunta  of  pabrlcians  fh>m  the  senate 
To  aid  our  judgment  in  a  trial  arduous 
And  novel  as  the  present :  he  was  set 
Free  from  the  penalty  pronounced  upon  him, 
Because  the  Doge,  who  should  protect  the  law, 
Seeking  to  abrogate  all  law,  can  claim 
No  punishment  of  others  by  the  statutes 
Which  he  himself  denies  and  violates  1 

Doge.  Hia  puvishmknt  !  I  rather  see  him  there, 
Where  he  now  sits,  to  glut  him  with  my  death, 
Than  in  the  mockery  of  castigation, 
Which  your  foul,  outward,  juggling  show  of  justice 
Decreed  as  sentence  !    Base  as  was  his  crime, 
'Twas  purity  compared  with  your  protection. 

Ben.  And  can  it  be,  that  the  great  Doge  of  Venice, 
With  three  parts  of  a  century  of  years 
And  honours  on  his  head,  could  thus  allow 
His  fiiry,  like  an  angry  boy's,  to  master 
All  feeling,  wisdom,  fiuth,  and  fear,  on  such 
A  provocation  as  a  young  man's  petulance  ? 

Doge,  A  spark  creates  the  flame — 'tis  the  last  drop 
Which  makes  the  cup  run  o'er,  and  mine  was  full 
Already :  you  oppressed  the  prince  and  people ; 
I  would  have  f^reed  both,  and  have  fail'd  in  both : 
The  price  of  such  success  would  have  been  glory. 
Vengeance,  and  victory,  and  such  a  name 
As  would  have  made  Venetian  history 
Bival  to  that  of  Greece  and  Syracuse 
When  they  were  fireed,  and  flourish'd  ages  after, 
And  mine  to  Gelon  and  to  Thrasybulus :  — 
Failing,  I  know  the  penalty  of  fkilure 
Is  present  infimiy  and  death — the  future 
Will  judge,  when  Venice  Is  no  more,  or  flnee ; 
Till  then,  the  truth  is  in  abeyance.     Paude  not ; 
I  would  have  shown  no  mercy,  and  I  seek  none ; 
My  life  was  staked  upon  a  mighty  haaard. 
And  being  lost,  take  what  I  would  have  taken  1 
I  would  have  stood  alone  amidst  your  tombs : 
Now  you  may  flock  round  mine,  and  trample  on  it^ 
As  you  have  done  upon  my  heart  while  living. 

Ben.  Tou  do  confess  then,  and  admit  the  justice 
Of  our  tribunal  ? 

Doge.  I  confess  to  have  fidl'd ; 

Fortune  is  female :  fhnn  my  youth  her  favours 
Were  not  withheld,  the  fkult  was  mine  to  hope 
Her  former  smiles  again  at  this  late  hour. 

Ben*  Tou  do  not  then  in  aught  arraign  our  equity  ? 

Dogt.  Noble  Venetians  1  stir  me  not  with  questions^ 
I  am  resign'd  to  the  worst ;  but  in  me  still 
Have  something  of  the  blood  of  brighter  days. 
And  am  not  over-patient     Pray  you,  spare  me 
Further  interrogation,  which  boots  nothing. 
Except  to  turn  a  trial  to  debate. 
I  shall  but  answer  that  which  will  offend  you, 
And  please  your  enemies — a  host  already ; 
'Tis  true,  these  sullen  walls  should  yield  no  echo : 
But  walls  have  ears — nay,  more,  they  have  tongues ; 

and  if 
There  were  no  other  way  for  truth  to  o'erleap  them,* 

so  frequent,  and  had  not  the  stifiheu  and  labour  of  the 
author's  general  style  almost  tempted  us  to  believe  It  fystem. 
atlc.  A  more  inharmonious  i ystem  of  versification,  or  one  more 
necessarily  tending  to  weight  and  feebleness,  could  hardlv 
have  been  invented.  But  with  ail  these  defecU,  there  is  much 
to  praise  in  the  Doge  of  Venice.  —  Hsbbb.] 

«  C"  There  were  no  other  way  for  truth  to  J  ^jSjJop  }  '*»«"•'' 
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You  who  condemn  me,  you  who  fear  and  slay  me, 
Yet  could  not  bear  In  silence  to  your  graves 
What  you  would  hear  fW>m  me  of  good  or  evil ; 
The  secret  were  too  mighty  for  your  souls : 
Then  let  it  sleep  in  mine,  unless  you  court 
A  danger  which  would  double  that  you  escape. 
Such  my  defence  would  be,  had  I  fUU  scope 
To  make  it  famous ;  for  true  words  are  thingt^ 
And  dying  men's  are  things  which  long  outlive. 
And  oftentimes  avenge  them ;  bury  mine, 
If  ye  would  fUn  survive  me ;  take  this  counsel. 
And  though  too  oft  ye  made  me  live  in  wrath. 
Let  me  die  calmly ;  you  may  grant  me  this ;  — 
I  deny  nothing — defend  nothing — nothing 
I  ask  of  you,  but  silence  for  myself^ 
And  sentence  fnm  the  court ! 

Ben,  This  ftill  admission 

Spares  us  the  harsh  necessity  of  ordering 
The  torture  to  elicit  the  whole  truth.  ^ 

Doge.  The  torture !  you  have  put  me  there  already, 
Daily  since  I  was  Doge ;  but  if  you  will 
Add  the  corporeal  rack,  you  may :  theserlimbs 
Will  yield  with  age  to  crushing  iron ;  but 
There  *s  that  withiui  my  heart  shall  strain  your  engines. 

Enter  an  Ofpickr. 

Officer.  Noble  Venetians  I  Duchess  Fallen)  < 
Bequests  admission  to  the  Giunta's  presence. 

Ben.  Say,  conscript  fathers  3,  shall  she  be  admitted  ? 

One  of  the  Giunttu  She  may  have  revelations  of 
importance 
Unto  the  state,  to  Justify  compliance 
With  her  request 

Ben.  Is  this  the  general  will  ? 

AU.  It  IS. 

Doge.  Oh,  admirable  laws  of  Venice  I 

Which  would  admit  the  wife,  in  the  fhll  hope 
That  she  might  testify  against  the  husband. 
What  glory  to  the  chaste  Venetian  dames  I 
But  such  blasphemers  *gninst  all  honour,  as 
Sit  here«  do  well  to  act  in  their  vocation. 
Now,  villain  Steno !  if  this  woman  fail, 
I'll  pardon  thee  thy  lie,  and  thy  escape. 
And  my  own  violent  death,  and  thy  vile  life. 

Tfu  DccHXSS  enters*  ^ 

Ben.  Lady !  this  Just  tribunal  has  resolved. 
Though  the  request  be  strange,  to  grant  it,  and 
Whatever  be  its  purport,  to  accord 
A  patient  hearing  with  the  due  respect 
Which  fits  your  ancestry,  your  rank,  and  virtues  : 
But  you  turn  pale  —  ho  1  there,  look  to  the  lady  ! 
Place  a  chair  instantiy. 

Ang.  A  moment's  falntness  — 

*T  is  past ;  I  pray  you  pardon  me, — I  sit  not 

J  r«  Thii  tnrtnr*  f  ^®'  ^^^  exposufc  of  the  truth. 
L    i ne torture j ^ ^^^^^ tbVwhole truth."- MS.] 


f  DoTO  Faliero'B  contort 


s  [**  Noble  Veuetiana  \<  with  respect  the  Ducheu 

CDuchMs  Fallero."  — MS.] 

s  The  Venetian  senate  took  the  same  title  as  the  Roman,  of 
**  conicript  fatheri." 

*  rilie  drama,  which  haa  the  merit,  uncommon  in  modem 
performancea,  of  embodying  no  episodical  deformltv  whatever, 
now  hurrlei  in  AiU  career  to  its  close.  Every  thing  is  de- 
spatched with  the  stem  decision  of  a  tyrannical  aristocracy, 
lliere  Is  no  hope  ot  mercy  on  any  tiide.  — there  is  no  petition 
—  nay.  there  Is  no  wish  for  mercy.  Even  the  plebeian  con- 
spirators have  too  much  Venetian  blood  in  them  to  tie  either 
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In  presence  of  my  prince,  and  of  my  husband. 
While  he  is  on  his  fleet 

Ben.  Your  pleasure,  lady  ? 

Ang.  Strange  rumours,  but  most  true,  if  all!  har 
And  see  be  sooth,  have  reach 'd  me,  and  I  come 
To  know  the  worst,  even  at  the  wont ;  forgive 
The  abruptness  of  my  entrance  and  my  bearing. 

Is  it 1  cannot  speak — I  cannot  shape 

The  question  —  but  you  answer  it  ere  spoken. 
With  eyes  averted,  and  with  gloomy  brows  — 
Oh  God  1  this  is  the  silence  of  the  grave  I 

Ben.  (after  a  pause).  Spare  us,  and  spare  thpclf 
the  repetition 
Of  our  most  awful,  but  inexorable 
Duty  to  heaven  and  man  I 

Ang.  Yet  speak ;  I  cannot' 

I  cannot — no — even  now  believe  these  things. 
Is  he  condemn'd  ?  f 

Ben.  Alas  I 

Ang.  And  was  he  guilty  ?        i 

Ben.  Lady !  the  natural  distraction  of 
Thy  thoughts  at  such  a  moment  makes  the  question 
Merit  forgiveness ;  else  a  doubt  like  this 
Against  a  Just  and  paramount  tribunal 
Were  deep  offence.     But  question  even  the  Doge, 
And  if  he  can  deny  the  proofb,  believe  hhn 
Guiltiess  as  thy  own  bosom. 

Ang.  Is  it  so  ? 

My  lord — my  sovereign — my  poor  father's  Wend— 
The  mighty  in  the  field,  the  sage  in  council ; 
Unsay  the  words  of  this  man  ! — Thou  art  silent ! 

Ben.  He  hath  already  own'd  to  his  own  guilt,) 
Nor,  as  thou  see'st,  doth  he  deny  it  now. 

Ang.  Ay,  but  he  must  not  die  !  Spare  his  itw  j  cars 
Which  grief  and  shame  will  soon  cut  down  to  days : 
One  day  of  baffled  crime  must  not  efikce 
Near  sixteen  lustres  crowded  with  brave  acts. 

Ben.  His  doom  must  be  fiilflU'd  without  rmm^ 
Of  time  or  penalty — 'tis  a  decree. 

Ang.  He  hath  been  guilty,  but  there  may  be  menr. 

Ben.  Not  in  this  case  with  Justice. 

Ang.  Alas !  si^or, 

He  who  is  only  Just  is  cruel;  who 

Upon  the  earth  would  live  were  all  Judged  justlj  ? 

Ben.  His  punishment  is  safety  to  the  state. 

Ang.  He  was  a  subject,  and  hath  served  tlie  rtate ; 
He  was  your  general,  and  hath  saved  the  state ; 
He  is  your  sovereign,  and  hath  ruled  the  state. 

One  of  the  Council.  He  is  a  traitor,  and  betray'J 
the  state. 

Ang,  And,  but  for  him,  there  now  had  been  no  sta:e 
To  save  or  to  destroy ;  and  you,  who  sit 
There  to  pronounce  the  death  of  your  deliverer, 
Had  now  been  groaning  at  a  Moslem  oar. 
Or  digging  in  the  Hunnish  mines  in  fitters  ! 


■cared  by  the  approach,  or  shaken  in  the  moment,  cf  dest*  j 
and  as  for  the  D<^e,  he  bears  himself  ••  becomes  a  vutk  •-  < 
sixty  years,  and  a  deeply  Insulted  prince.  At  the  ino:rrr, 
however,  which  immemately  precedes  the  proooundn^  >-  >  ' 
sentence,  admission  is  asked  and  obtained  oy  one  from  *■ 
less  or  the  Spartan  firmnest  might  hare  been  expected,  i -~  < 
is  AngioUna.  She  indeed  haxarda  one  fervent  prayer  to  '  '^ 
unbending  senate  ;  but  she  sees  in  a  moment  that  it  i$  m  «3- -< 
and  she  recovers  herself  on  the  inaCant :  and  tumtnc  t)  n^' 
lord,  who  stands  calm  and  collected  at  the  Ibot  ot  thr  o c  • 
table,  speaks  words  worthy  of  him  and  of  her.  Sochni;  •  •' 
be  more  unexpected,  or  more  beautiflil,  thAn  the  N^r.  »♦»"*' 
of  the  younff  patrician  who  intemipta  their  eonver»aiwu  - 

LOCKHAHT.J 
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One  ofth€  OnmeiL  N(H  lady,  there  are  otben  who 
would  die 
Rather  than  breathe  In  alavery ! 

Aug,  Jf  there  are  so 

Within  these  walla,  ikom  art  not  of  the  number ; 
The  truly  brave  are  generous  to  the  fidlen !  — 
Is  there  no  hope  ? 

Ben,  Ladyi  it  cannot  be. 

Ang,  (twrnimg  to  the  Dogt).     Then  die,  Faliero  X 
since  it  must  be  so ; 
But  with  tiie  spirit  of  my  father's  friend. 
Tbott  hast  been  guilty  of  a  great  offence, 
Half-canceU'd  by  the  harshneiw  of  these  men. 
I  would  have  sued  to  them — have  pray'd  to  them— 
Hare  begg*d  as  fiunish*d  mendicants  for  bread  — 
Have  wept  as  they  will  cry  unto  their  God 
For  mercy,  and  be  answer'd  as  they  answer^ 
Had  it  been  fitting  for  thy  name  or  mine. 
And  if  the  cruelty  in  thehr  cold  eyes 
Had  not  announced  the  heartless  wrath  within. 
Then,  as  a  prince,  address  thee  to  thy  doom  ! 

Doge,  I  have  lived  too  long  not  to  know  how  to  diet 
Thy  suing  to  these  men  were  but  the  bleating 
Of  the  Iamb  to  the  butcher,  or  the  cry 
Of  sesmen  to  the  surge :  I  would  not  take 
A  life  eternal,  granted  at  the  hands 
Of  wretches,  fhxn  whose  monstrous  vlUanies 
I  Mught  to  free  the  groaning  nations  1 

Miekd  Stem*.  Doge, 

A  word  with  theci  and  with  this  noble  lady. 
Whom  I  haye  grievously  offended.     Would 
Sorrow,  or  shame,  or  penance  on  my  part. 
Could  cancel  the  inexorable  past  I 
But  f  ince  that  cannot  be,  as  Christians  let  us 
Say  Euewell,  and  in  peace :  with  fltll  contrition 
I  cnve,  not  pardon,  but  compassion  from  you. 
And  give,  however  weak,  my  prayers  for  both. 

Ang.  Sage  Benintende,  now  d^ef  Judge  of  Venice, 
I  speak  to  thee  in  answer  to  yon  signor. 
Inform  the  ribald  Steno,  that  his  words 
Ne'er  wei^'d  in  mind  with  Loredano*s  daughter 
Further  than  to  create  a  moment's  pity 
For  such  as  he  is :  would  that  others  had 
IXespised  him  as  I  pity !  I  prefier 
My  hooour  to  a  thousand  lives,  could  such 
Be  multiplied  in  mine,  but  would  not  have 
A  single  lift  of  others  lost  for  that 
Which  nothing  human  can  impugn — the  sense 
Of  virtue,  looking  not  to  what  is  caU'd 
A  good  name  fbr  reward,  but  to  ItseUl 
To  me  the  soomer's  words  were  as  the  wind 
Cnto  the  rock :  but  as  there  are — alas  I 
Spirits  more  sensitive,  on  which  such  things 
Light  as  the  whirlwind  on  the  waters ;  souls 
To  wliom  dbliononr*s  shadow  is  a  substance 
More  terrible  than  death,  here  and  hereafter ; 
Mm  whose  vice  is  to  start  at  vice's  scoffing, 
And  who,  though  proof  against  all  blandishments 
Of  pleaaure,  and  all  pangs  of  pain,  are  feeble 
When  the  proud  name  on  which  they  pinnacled 


'  tTbeDochcM  ft  formal  and  cold*  without  even  that  dagree 
of  lore  for  her  old  hiuband  which  a  child  might  hare  for  her 
lurent,  or  a  pupil  for  her  instructor.  Eren  In  thb  her  longcct 
and  b^u  speech,  at  the  moat  touching  moment  of  the  catas. 
trnphe,  she  can  moralise,  in  a  strain  of  pedantry  less  natural 
to  a  woman  than  to  any  other  person  similarljr  clrcumstaaoed, 
cn>  Uocis  itung  by  gnats,  Achilles,  Helen,  Lucretia,  the  siege 
of  Chnium,  Callgdk  Caaba,  and  PersepoUs  I  The  Ifaies  are 
floe  In  themselves,  indeed ;  and  if  they  had  been  spoken  by 


Their  hopes  is  breathed  on,  jealous  as  the  eagle 

Of  her  high  aiery ;  let  what  we  now 

Behold,  and  feel,  and  suffer,  be  a  lesson 

To  wretches  how  they  tamper  in  their  spleen 

With  beings  of  a  higher  order.    Insects 

Have  made  the  lion  mad  ere  now ;  a  shaft 

r  the  heel  o'erthrew  the  bravest  of  the  brave ; 

A  wifie's  dishonour  was  the  bane  of  Troy ; 

A  wife's  dishonour  unking'd  Bome  for  ever ; 

An  injured  husband  brought  the  Gauls  to  Clusiun), 

And  thence  to  Bome,  which  perish'd  for  a  time ; 

An  obscene  gesture  cost  Caligula 

His  life,  while  Earth  yet  bore  his  cruelties ; 

A  virgin's  wrong  made  Spain  a  Moorish  province ; 

And  Steno's  lie,  oouch'd  in  two  worthless  lines, 

Hath  decimated  Venice,  put  In  peril 

A  senate  which  hath  stood  eight  hundred  years, 

Discrown'd  a  prince,  cut  off  his  crownless  head. 

And  forged  new  fetters  for  a  groaning  people  I 

Let  the  poor  wretch,  like  to  the  courtesan 

Who  fired  Fersepolis,  be  proud  of  thi«, 

If  it  so  please  him —  t  were  a  pride  fit  for  him  I 

But  let  him  not  insult  the  last  houn  of 

Him,  who,  whate'er  he  now  is,  wu  a  hero, 

By  the  intrusion  of  his  very  prayers : 

Nettling  of  good  can  come  from  such  a  source. 

Nor  would  we  aught  with  him,  nor  now,  nor  ever : 

We  leave  him  to  himself  that  lowest  depth 

Of  human  baseness.     Pardon. is  for  men. 

And  not  for  reptiles — we  haye  none  for  Steno, 

And  no  resentment :  things.Uke  him  must  sting. 

And  higher  beings  suffer;  H^  the  charter 

Of  life.     The  man  who  dies,  by  the  adder's  fkng 

May  have  the  crawler  crush'd,  but  feels  no  anger : 

'Twas  the  worm's  nature ;  and  some  men  are  worms 

In  soul,  more  than  the  living  things  of  tombs.  ■ 

jDo^e  (to  Ben, ).  Signor  I  complete  that  which  you 
deem  your  duty. 

Ben,  Before  we  can  proceed  upon  that  duty, 
We  would  request  the  princess  to  withdraw ; 
'Twill  move  her  too  much  to  be  witness  to  it 

Ang,  I  know  it  will,  and  yet  I  must  endure  it, 
For  'tis  a  part  of  mine — I  will  not  quit. 
Except  by  force,  m^  husband's  side.  —  Proceed  1 
Nay,  fear  not  either  shriek,  or  sigh,  or  tear; 
Though  my  heart  burst,  it  shall  be  silent  — Speak ! 
X  have  that  within  whidi  shall  o'ermaster  alL 

Ben,  Marino  Faliero,  Doge  of  Venice, 
Count  of  Val  di  Marino,  Senator, 
And  some  time  General  of  the  Fleet  and  Army, 
Noble  Venetian,  many  times  and  oft 
Intrusted  by  the  state  with  high  employments, 
Even  to  the  highest  Usten  to  the  sentence. 
Convict  by  many  witnesses  and  proofk. 
And  by  thine  own  confession,  of  the  guilt 
Of  treachery  and  treason,  yet  unheard  of 
Until  this  trial — the  decree  is  death. 
Thy  goods  are  confiscate  unto  the  state. 
Thy  name  is  rased  flrom  out  her  records,  save 
Upon  a  public  day  of  thanksgiving 

Benintende  as  a  funeral  oration  over  the  Duke*s  body,  or  stUl 
more,  perhaps.  If  they  had  been  spoken  by  the  Duke^s  counsel 
on  his  trial,  thiy  would  hare  been  perfectly  fai  place  and 
character.  But  that  U  not  the  highest  order  of  female  intellect 
which  is  disposed  to  be  long-winded  in  distress ;  nor  does  any 
one,  either  male  or  finnale,  who  is  really  and  deeply  afliCtocC 
find  time  fbr  wise  saws  and  Instances  ancient  and  modem.  — 
llaBia.3 
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For  this  oar  most  miraculous  deliverance, 

When  thou  art  noted  in  our  calendars 

With  earthquakes,  pestilence,  and  foreign  foes. 

And  the  great  enemy  of  man,  as  sut^Ject 

Of  grateful  masses  for  Heaven's  grace  in  snatching 

Our  lives  and  country  fhnn  thy  wickedness. 

The  place  wherein  as  Doge  thou  shouldst  be  painted. 

With  thine  illustrious  predecessors,  is 

To  be  left  vacant,  with  a  death-black  veil 

Flung  over  these  dim  words  engraved  beneath,  — 

**  This  place  is  of  Marino  Faliero, 

Decapitated  for  his  crimes.*' 

Doge,  *<  His  crimes ! " 

But  let  it  be  so :  — it  will  be  in  vain. 
The  veil  which  blackens  o'er  this  blighted  name. 
And  hides,  or  seems  to  hide,  these  lineaments, 
Shall  draw  more  gaxers  than  the  thousand  portraits 
Which  glitter  round  it  in  their  pictured  trappings— 
Your  delegated  slaves — the  people's  tyrants  I 
«  Decapitated  for  his  crimes  1 " —  What  crimes  7 
Were  it  not  better  to  record  the  facts. 
So  that  the  conteraplator  might  approve. 
Or  at  the  least  learn  whence  the  crimes  arose  ? 
When  the  beholder  knows  a  Doge  conspired, 
Let  him  be  told  the  cause  —  it  is  your  history. 

Ben.  Time  must  reply  to  that ;  our  sons  will  judge 
Their  fkthers'  Judgment,  which  I  now  pronounce. 
As  Doge,  clad  in  the  ducal  robes  and  cap, 
Thou  Shalt  be  led  hence  to  the  Giants'  Staircase, 
Where  thou  and  all  our  princes  are  invested ; 
And  there,  the  ducal  crown  being  first  resumed 
Upon  the  spot  where  it  was  first  assumed. 
Thy  head  shall  be  struck  off;  and  Heaven  have  mercy 
Upon  thy  soul  I 

J)oge.  Is  this  the  Oiunta's  sentence  ? 

Ben.  It  is. 

Doge.  1  can  endure  it  — And  the  time  7 

Ben.  Must  be  immediate.  — Make  thy  peace  with 
God: 
Within  an  hour  thou  must  be  in  His  presence. 

Doge.  1  am  already ;  and  my  blood  will  rise 
To  Heaven  before  the  souls  of  tJliose  who  shed  it  — 
Are  all  my  lands  confiscated  7 

Ben.  They  are ; 

And  goods,  and  jewels,  and  all  kind  of  treasure. 
Except  two  thousand  ducats — these  dispose  of, 

Doge.  That's  harsh. — I  would  have  fain  reserved 
the  lands 
Near  to  TrevLso,  which  I  hold  by  investment 
From  lAurence  the  Count-bishop  of  Ceneda, 
In  fief  perpetual  to  myself  and  heirs. 
To  portion  them  (leaving  my  city  spoil. 
My  palace  and  roy  treasures,  to  your  forfeit) 
Between  my  consort  and  my  kinsmen. 

Ben.  These 

Lie  under  the  state's  ban ;  their  chief,  thy  nephew. 
In  peril  of  his  own  life ;  but  the  council 
Postpones  his  trial  for  the  present     If 
Thou  will'st  a  state  unto  thy  widow'd  princess. 
Fear  not,  for  we  will  do  her  justice. 

Ang.  Signers, 

I  share  not  in  your  spoil  1  From  henceforth,  know 
I  am  devoted  unto  God  alone. 
And  take  my  refUge  in  the  cloister. 

Doge.  Come  I 

The  hour  may  be  a  hard  one,  but  'twill  eud. 
Have  I  aught  else  to  undergo  save  death  7  [die, 

Ben,  Tou  have  nought  to  do,  except  confess  and 


The  priest  is  robed,  the  scimitar  is  bare. 
And  both  await  without  — But,  above  all 
Think  not  to  speak  unto  the  people;  they 
Are  now  by  thousands  swarming  at  the  gates, 
But  these  are  closed :  the  Ten,  the  Avogsdori, 
The  Giunta,  and  the  chief  men  of  the  Forty, 
Alone  will  be  beholders  of  thy  doom. 
And  they  are  ready  to  attend  the  Doge. 

Doge.  The  Doge! 

Ben.  Yes,  Doge,  thou  hast  lived  sod  thou  ilult  dk 
A  sovereign ;  till  the  moment  which  precedes 
The  separation  of  that  head  and  trunk, 
That  ducal  crown  and  head  shall  be  united. 
Thou  hast  forgot  thy  dignity  in  deigning 
To  plot  with  petty  (jraitors ;  not  so  we. 
Who  in  the  very  punishment  acknowledge 
The  prince.     Thy  vile  accomplices  have  died 
The  dog's  death,  and  the  wolf's ;  but  thou  slislt  M 
As  falls  the  lion  by  the  hunters,  girt 
By  those  who  feel  a  proud  compassion  for  thee^ 
And  mourn  even  the  inevitable  death 
Provoked  by  thy  wild  wrath,  and  regal  flerceaeH. 
Now  we  remit  tiiee  to  thy  preparation : 
Let  it  be  brief,  and  we  ourselves  will  be 
Thy  guides  unto  the  place  where  first  we  were 
United  to  thee  as  thy  suljects,  and 
Thy  senate ;  and  must  now  be  parted  fitxn  tbee      i 
As  such  for  ever,  on  the  self-same  spot  — 
Guards  I  form  the  Doge's  escort  to  his  chsrobcr. 

[Eiwi 

SCENE   11. 
The  Doge*s  Apartment 

Tfte  Doos  at  Priwner,  and  the  Dochxss  atta^K 

him. 

Doge.  Now,  that  the  priest  is  gone,  twere  nsele^ 
To  linger  out  the  miserable  minutes;  J^ 

But  one  pang  more,  the  pang  of  parting  flrom  thfe, 
And  I  will  leave  the  few  last  grains  of  sand 
Which  yet  remain  of  the  accorded  hour, 
Still  falling — I  have  done  with  Time. 

Ang.  Alssl 

And  I  have  been  the  cause,  the  unooDsdous  csnse; 
And  for  this  fimeral  marriage,  this  black  tmkii, 
Which  thou,  compliant  with  my  father's  wish, 
Didst  promise  at  hit  death,  thou  hast  seal'd  thine  o«m 

Doge.  Not  so :  there  was  that  in  my  tfMt  ercr 
Which  shaped  out  for  itself  some  great  reverse ; 
The  marvel  is,  it  came  not  until  now*- 
And  yet  it  was  foretold  me. 

Ang.  How  foretold  yoaf 

Doge.  Long  years  ago — so  long,  they  axe  a  dpsit 
In  memory,  and  yet  they  live  in  annals : 
When  I  was  in  my  youth,  and  served  the  senate 
And  signory  as  podesta  and  captain 
Of  the  town  of  Treviso,  on  a  day 
Of  festival,  the  sluggish  bishop  who 
Convey'd  the  Host  aroused  my  rash  young  utgfl* 
By  strange  delay,  and  arrogant  reply 
To  my  reproof;  I  raised  my  band  and  smole biiD* 
Until  he  reel'd  beneath  his  holy  burthen ; 
And  as  he  rose  firom  earth  again,  he  raised 
His  tremulous  hands  in  pious  wrath  towards  H»^^ 
Thence  pointing  to  the  Host,  which  had  lUlco  m« 

him. 
He  tum'd  to  me,  and  said,  "  The  hour  will  eaot 
When  he  thou  hast  o'erthrown  shall  overthnm  fbif* 
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The  gkxrj  thall  depart  tram  out  thy  house, 

The  wisdom  shall  he  shaken  from  ibf  soul* 

Aal  in  thy  hest  maturity  of  mind 

A  madness  of  the  heart  shall  seiie  upon  thee ;  > 

Pttsioo  shall  tear  thee  when  all  passions  cease 

lo  other  meny  or  mellow  into  Ttrtues ; 

And  m^esty,  which  decks  all  other  heads^ 

Shall  crown  to  leave  thee  headless ;  honours  shall 

Bat  prove  to  thee  the  heralds  of  destruction. 

And  hoary  hairs  of  shame,  and  both  of  death. 

Bat  not  such  death  as  Hts  an  aged  man.** 

Thos  nying,  he  pass*d  on. —That  hour  is  come. 

Jm^.  And  with  this  warning  oouldst  thou  not  have 
striven 
To  avert  the  fhtal  moment,  and  atone. 
By  penitence  tar  that  which  thou  hadst  done  ? 

Do^  I  own  the  words  went  to  my  heart,  so  much 
That  I  remember*d  them  amid  the  maae 
Of  life,  as  if  they  form*d  a  spectral  voice. 
Which  shook  me  in  a  supernatural  dream; 
And  I  repented ;  but  'twas  not  for  me 
To  pall  in  resolution :  what  must  be 
I  ooald  not  change*  and  would  not  fear.  — Nay  more, 
Thou  canst  not  have  forgot,  what  all  remember. 
That  on  my  day  of  landing  here  as  Doge, 
On  my  return  flrom  Borne,  a  mist  of  such 
Onwooted  destiny  went  on  before 
The  Bucentaur,  like  the  columnar  cloud 
Which  ushcr*d  Israel  out  of  Egypt,  tiU 
Th«  pilot  was  miried,  and  disembark'd  us 
Between  the  piUan  of  Saint  Mark's,  whrre  'tis 
The  custom  of  the  state  to  put  to  death 
Its  criminals!  instead  of  touching  at 
The  Rivm  della  FiigUa,  as  the  wont  is, — 
So  that  all  Venice  shudder'd  at  the  omen. 

Aug.  Ah  t  little  boots  it  now  to  recollect 
Such  things. 

Doge.  And  yet  I  find  a  comfort  in 

The  thought  that  these  things  are  the  work  of  Fate; 
For  I  would  nther  yield  to  gods  than  men. 
Or  ding  to  any  creed  of  destiny. 
Bather  than  deem  these  mortals,  most  of  whom 
I  know  to  be  as  worthless  as  the  dust, 
And  weak  as  worthless,  more  than  instruments 
Of  an  o'er-rnllng  power ;  they  in  themselves 
Were  all  Incapable — they  could  not  be 
Victors  of  him  who  oft  had  conquer'd  for  them  1 

An^.  Employ  the  minutes  left  in  aspirations 
Of  a  more  healing  nature,  and  in  peace 
Even  with  these  wretches  take  thy  flight  to  Heaven. 

Do^  I  o«  at  peace  :  the  peace  of  certainty 
That  a  sure  hour  will  come,  when  their  sons*  sons. 
And  this  proud  dty,  and  these  aaure  waters. 
And  all  which  makes  them  eminent  and  bright. 
Shall  be  a  desolation  and  a  curse, 
A  liiaring  and  a  soolf  unto  the  nations, 
A  Carthage,  and  a  Tyre,  an  Ocean  Babel  I 

Am^.  Spesk  not  thus  now;  the  surge  of  passion  still 
Sweeps  o'er  thee  to  the  last ;  thou  dost  deceive 
Thyseli;  and  canst  not  ii\)ure  them — be  calmer. 

Dope.  I  stand  within  eternity,  and  see 
Into  eternity,  and  I  behold — 

1  C**  A  madiMM  of  the  h«urt  ihall  rlM  wttbin.'*—  MS.3 
1  ^**  With  onimpair'd  but  not  outnceoos  grief.** — MS.3 

s  This  was  tb«  ■eCual  repiv  of  BtOli,  main  of  Paris,  to  a 
Fmchman  who  made  him  the  same  reproach  on  his  way  to 
neett^<m,  in  the  eariiett  part  of  their  rerotutloo.    I  find  In 


Ay,  palpable  as  I  see  thy  sweet  fece 
For  the  last  time — the  days  which  I  denounce 
Unto  all  time  against  these  wave-girt  walls. 
And  they  who  are  indwellers. 

Guard  {eoming  forward, )      Doge  of  Venice 
The  Ten  are  in  attendance  on  your  highn<?M.  * 

Doge,  Then  fhrewell,  Angiolinal — one  embrace— 
Fofgive  the  old  man  who  hath  been  to  thee 
A  fond  but  Iktal  hoaband— love  my  memory— 
I  would  not  ask  so  much  for  me  still  living, 
But  thou  canst  judge  of  me  more  kindly  now, 
Seeing  my  evil  feelings  are  at  rest 
Besides,  of  all  the  finiit  of  these  long  yean. 
Glory,  and  wealth,  and  power,  and  fiune,  and  name. 
Which  generally  leave  some  flowers  to  bloom 
Even  o'er  the  grave,  I  have  nothing  left,  not  even 
A  little  love,  or  friendship,  or  esteem, 
Vo,  not  enough  to  extract  an  epitaph 
From  ostentatious  kinsmen  ;  in  one  hour 
I  have  uprooted  all  my  former  life. 
And  outUved  every  thing,  except  thy  heart. 
The  pure,  the  good,  the  gentle,  which  will  oft 
With  unimpair'd  but  not  a  clamorous  griefs 

Stm  keep Thou  turn'st  so  palel — Alasl  she 

fUnti» 
She  has  no  braith,  no  pulse  I^Ouards !  lend  your 

I  cannot  leave  her  thus,  and  yet  'tis  better. 
Since  every  lifeless  moment  spares  a  pang. 
When  she  shakes  off  this  temporary  death, 
I  shall  be  with  the  EtemaL  — Call  her  women — 
One  look  1 — how  cold  her  hand ! — as  cold  as  mine 
Shall  be  ere  she  recovers.  —  Gently  tend  her. 
And  take  my  last  thanks— I  am  ready  now. 

[  The  Attendante  of  Aw oiouva  enter,  and  mt- 

roumd  their  mieireu,  who  hag  fainted, — Exeunt 

the  DooB,  Guarde,  ^,  ^. 

SCENE  IIL 

The  Court  of  the  Ducal  Poiaee  :  the  outer  gaUa  are 
ehut  againet  the  people. —  TheBoQE  entere  in  hie 
ducal  robee,  in  prooteakn  with  the  Council  of  Ten 
and  other  Ptttrician»f  attended  fry  the  Guarde,  tiB 
they  arrive  at  the  top  of  the  «  Giant**  Staireate** 
(where  the  Doges  took  the  oathe)  g  the  Executioner 
ie  etationed  there  with  hie  eword.  —  On  arrioing,  a 
Chief  of  the  Ten  tahee  of  the  ducal  ocp  fimn  the 
Doge*e  head. 

Doge.  So  now  the  Doge  is  nothing,  and  at  last 
I  am  again  Marino  Faliero : 
'TIS  well  to  be  so,  though  hut  for  a  moment 
Here  was  I  crown'd,  and  here,  bear  witness,  Heaven  I 
With  how  much  more  contentment  1  resign 
That  shining  mockery,  the  ducal  bauble. 
Than  I  received  the  fetal  ornament 

One  of  the  Ten.  Thou  tremblest,  Faliero  I 
Doge,  'Tis  with  age«  then,  s 

Ben.  Faliero !  hast  thou  aught  fhrther  to  commend. 
Compatible  with  Justice,  to  the  senate  ? 

Doge.  I  would  commend  my  nephew  to  their  mercy. 
My  consort  to  their  Justice ;  for  methinks 

reading  over  (since  tlia  oompietioa  of  this  tragedy),  for  the 
first  time  th^e  six  years,  ^  Venice  Freaerred,*'  a  simlUr 

Sir  on  a  different  occasion  by  Renault,  and  other  colncidencea 
ling  from  the  suhiect  I  need  hardly  remind  the  gentlest 
reader,  that  such  cotnddances  must  be  accidental,  from  the 
very  fuXUtf  of  their  detection  by  reference  to  so  popular  a 
play  on  the  stage  and  In  the  duaetas  Otway's  chef^'esuvre. 
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Thou  may*Bt ; 


My  death,  and  sach  a  deaih,  might  settle  all 
Between  the  state  and  me. 

Ben.  They  shall  he  cared  for ; 

Even  notwithstandhig  thine  unheard-of  crime. 

Doge,  Unheard  of  I  ay,  there's  not  a  history 
But  shows  a  thousand  crown'd  conspirators 
Against  the  people  ;  but  to  set  them  ft^ee 
One  sovereign  only  died,  and  one  is  dying. 

Ben.  And  who  were  they  who  fdl  in  such  a  cause  ? 

Doge.  The   King  of   Sparta,  and  the  Doge  of 
Venice — 
Agis  and  Fallero ! 

Ben.  Hast  thou  more 

To  utter  or  to  do  ? 

Doge.  May  I  speak  ? 

Ben. 

Bat  recollect  the  people  are  without, 
Bqrond  the  compass  of  the  human  voice. 

Doge.  I  speak  to  Time  and  to  Eternity,  ^ 
Of  which  I  grow  a  portion,  not  to  man. 
Te  elements  I  in  which  to  be  resolved 
I  hasten,  let  my  voice  be  as  a  spirit 
Upon  you  I   Te  blue  waves !  which  bore  my  banner, 
Te  winds  1  which  flutter'd  o*er  as  if  you  loved  it. 
And  flU'd  my  swelling  sails  as  they  were  wafted 
To  many  a  Mumph  t    Thou,  my  native  earth, 
Which  I  have  bled  for,  and  thou  foreign  earth. 
Which  drank  this  willing  blood  fh>m  many  a  wound ! 
Te  stones,  in  which  my  gore  will  not  sink,  but 
Reek  up  to  Heaven  I  Te  skies,  which  will  receive  it  I 
Thou  sun  I  which  shinest  on  these  things,  and  Thou  I 
Who  kindlest  and  who  quenchest  suns ! « — Attest ! 
I  am  not  innocent — but  are  these  guiltless  ? 

1  [Sentence  betngpaiiad  upon  the  Doge,  he  Is  brought  with 
much  pomp  to  the  place  of  execution.  His  last  speech  U  a 
rtiumI  prophetic  rant;  something  strained  and  elaborate  — 
but  eloquent  and  terrible.  —  JsppasY.] 

«  [  "  and  Thou  ! 

Who  makest  and  destroyest  suns  !  '*  —  MS.] 

*  Should  the  dramatic  picture  seem  harsh,  let  the  reader 
look  to  the  historical,  of  Uie  period  prophesied,  or  rather  of 
the  few  years  preceding  that  period.  Voltaire  calctilated 
their  '*  nostre  bene  merite  Meratrld  "  at  12,000  of  regulars, 
without  Including  Tolunteers  and  local  militia,  on  what 
authority  I  know  not ;  but  It  is,  perhaps,  the  only  part  of  the 
population  not  decreased.  Venice  once  contained  two  hundred 
thousand  inhabitants :  there  are  now  about  ninety  thousand ; 
and  THESB  I  I  few  Individuals  can  conceive,  and  none  could 
describe,  the  actual  state  Into  which  the  more  than  infernal 
tyranny  of  Austria  has  plunged  this  unhappy  city.  From  the 
present  decay  and  degeneracy  of  Venice  under  the  Barbarians, 
there  are  some  honourable  individual  exceptions.  There  Is 
Pasquallgo,  the  last,  and,  alas  1  pottkutmnu  son  of  the  marriage 
of  the  Doges  with  the  Adriatic,  who  fought  his  frigate  with 
far  greater  gallantry  than  any  of  his  French  coadjutors  in  the 
memorable  action  off  Llssa.  I  ciroe  home  In  the  squadron 
with  the  prises  in  1811,  and  recollect  to  have  heard  Sir 
William  lioste,  and  the  other  officers  engaged  In  that  glorloui 
conflict,  speak  In  the  highest  terms  of  Pasqualigo's  behaviour. 
Iliere  Is  the  Abbate  Morelli.  There  Is  Alvlse  QuerinI,  who, 
after  a  long  and  honourable  diplomatic  career,  finds  some 
consoUtion  for  the  wrongs  of  his  country.  In  the  pursuits  of 
literature  with  his  nephew,  Vittor  Benson,  the  son  of  the 
celebrated  beauty,  the  heroine  of  **  La  Biondina  In  Gondo. 
letta.**  There  are  the  patrician  poet  Morosinl,  and  the  poet 
LambertI,  the  author  of  the  "  Biondina,"  &c.  and  manr  other 
estimable  productions :  and.  not  least  in  an  Englishman's 
estimation,  Madame  Mlchelli,  the  translator  of  Shakspeare. 
There  are  the  young  Dandolo  and  the  Imnrovvlsatore  Carrer, 
and  Giuseppe  Albriisi,  the  accomplished  son  of  an  accom- 
plished  mother.  There  Is  AgliettI,  and,  were  there  nothing 
else,  there  is  the  Immortality  of  Canova.  Cicognara,  Mus- 
toxithl,  Bucati,  &c.  &c.  I  do  not  reckon,  because  the  one  is  a 
Greek,  and  the  others  were  bom  at  least  a  hundred  miles  off, 
which,  throughout  Italy,  constitutes,  if  not  a  foreigner,  at 
least  a  Uramger  {Jorestiere). 

C    lasars  ) 
«  £**  Beggars  for  nobles,  A    lepers  S-for  a  people  I"— MS.] 
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I  perish,  but  not  unavenged ;  1^  ages 
Float  up  from  the  abyss  q#  time  to  be. 
And  show  these  eyes,  before  they  dose,  the  doom 
Of  this  proud  dty,  and  I  leave  my  cune 

On  her  and  hers  for  ever  1 Tes,  the  houn 

Are  silently  engendering  of  the  day, 
When  she,  who  built  'gainst  Attila  a  bulwirk. 
Shall  yield,  and  bkxxUesslf  and  basdy  yield 
Unto  a  bastard  Attila,  without 
Shedding  so  much  blood  in  her  last  defence 
As  these  old  veins,  oft  drain*d  in  shielding  her, 
Shall  pour  in  sacriflce. — She  shall  be  bought 
And  sold,  and  be  an  appanage  to  those 
Who  shall  despise  her  I  3 — She  shall  stoop  to  be 
A  province  for  an  empire,  petty  town 
In  lieu  of  capital,  with  slaves  for  senates, 
Beggars  for  nobles*,  panders  for  a  people!* 
Then  when  the  Hebrew's  in  thy  palaces, < 
The  Han  in  thy  high  places,  and  the  Oie^ 
Walks  o'er  thy  mart,  and  smiles  on  it  for  his; 
When  thy  patricians  beg  their  bitter  braid 
In  narrow  streets,  and  in  their  shamcAil  need 
Make  their  nobility  a  plea  for  pity ; 
Then,  when  the  few  who  stUl  retain  a  wreck 
Of  their  great  fothen*  heritage  shall  fkwn 
Bound  a  barbarian  Vice  of  Kings'  Vioe-gerent, 
Even  in  the  palace  where  they  sway'd  as  sovcRlgDii 
Even  in  the  palace  where  they  slew  their  sovcrei^ 
Proud  of  some  name  they  have  disgnced,  or  ipniQg 
From  an  adulteress  boastftil  of  her  guilt 
With  some  large  gondolier  or  foreign  soldiff, 
Shall  bear  about  their  bastardy  in  triumph 
To  the  third  spurious  generation ;  7  ^  when 

*  CTbe  follovlqg  sketch  of  the  indigent  Veaetlaa  noble  h 
byGrlttl:— 

**  Sono  un  porero  ladro  arlstocratico 
Errante  per  la  VeneU^  palude, 
Che  I  dentl  per  II  mio  duro  panatico 
A^iso  in  su  la  cote  e  In  su  I'incude : 
Ml  slombo  in  piedi,  e  a  seder*  mi  snatioo» 
Ballotando  or  la  fame,  or  la  rirtude : 
Prego,  piango,  minaccio,  inslsto,  adido, 
Ed  ho  me  stesso,  e  la  mla  patria  in  culo.** 

**  I  *m  a  poor  peer  of  Venice  loose  among  her 
Marshes  !  With  standing  bows  I  Ve  double  |ro«B, 
And  In  nay  trade  of  place  and  peiuioD.nioagcr, 
Sate  till  iSre  ground  mv  buttocks  to  the  bone  \ 
Balloting  now  for  merU^  now  for  kmnger  ; 
Breaking,  myself,  my  teeth,  upon  a  stone. 
I  crave,  cringe,  storm,  and  ttnve,  through  ttfe's  ihoit 

farce, 
And  TOte  friends,  sel^  and  country  all"— IUH-J 

•  The  chief  palaces  on  the  Brenta  now  belong  to  th*  J««  J 
who  in  the  earlier  times  of  the  republic  were  ootyaliov«d  » 
inhabit  Mestri,  and  not  to  enter  the  city  of  Venice.  The  wb'^j 
commerce  Is  In  the  hands  of  the  Jews  sund  Greeks,  sad  Um 
Huns  form  the  garrison. 

1  p  It  must  be  owned,"  says  Btahop  Heber.  -that  tb* 
Duke  bears  his  calamities  with  a  patiencse  which  vouM  v 
more  heroic  if  it  were  less  wordy.  It  is  poaslUe  that  a  >^«; 
demned  man  might  recollect  his  ooarrel  with  the  ^\^'-'f>  ' 
Treviso,  and  the  eril  omen  whicn  accompanied  fai>  »''>--'3 
landing  at  Venice.  But  there  are  not  many  oondemDN  c-  n 
who,  during  a  last  and  stinted  hitenriew  with  a  belov<^l «' ' 
would  have  employed  so  much  Ume  in  relating  sBecd'it^  » 
themselves  ;  and  we  should  least  of  all  expect  tt  In  one  mttot 
fiery  character  would  have  induced  him  to  hurry  ^^''^^.^ 
his  end.  The  same  objection  applies  to  his  pnwh«cy  of  t» 
future  miseries  of  Venice.  Its  language  and  mumvn  s^ 
doubtless,  extremely  powerftil  snd  imprMsive ;  bat  «e  cao*  * 
allow  that  It  is  either  dramatic  or  characteristic  A  fRffr'*' 
(which  we  know  to  be  r<  pott  facto)  Is,  under  W  area- 
stances,  one  of  the  dieapett  and  least  artificial  w  pwt  "a- 
machines.  But,  under  such  circumaCaoeos  as  the  prM«(<  ■* 
audience  could  have  endured  so  long  a  speech  withoi<  dur  J^ 
and  wearlneu  ;  and  Marino  Fallero  was  moet  tihai| »  ^'" 
met  his  death  like  our  own  Sydney— 
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Thy  soDfl  are  in  the  lowest  scale  of  being, 
SlaTes  tam*d  o'er  to  the  yanquish'd  by  the  victors, 
Despised  by  cowards  for  greater  cowardice. 
And  scorned  even  by  the  vicious  for  such  vices 
As  in  the  mcmstrous  grasp  of  their  conception 
Defy  all  codes  to  image  or  to  name  them ; 
Then,  when  of  Cyprus,  now  thy  sulvect  kingdom, 
AU  thine  inheritance  shall  be  her  shame 
Entaird  on  thy  less  virtuous  daughters,  grown 
A  wider  proverb  for  worse  prostitution ;  — 
When  all  the  ills  of  conquer'd  states  shall  cling  thee, 
Vice  without  splendour,  sin  without  relief 
Even  from  the  s^oss  of  love  to  smooth  it  o'er. 
But  in  its  stead,  coarse  lusts  of  habitude,  * 
Prurient  yet  passionless,  cold  studied  lewdness. 
Depraving  nature's  frailty  to  an  art ;  — 
When  these  and  more  are  heavy  on  thee,  when 
Smiles  without  mirth,  and  pastimes  without  pleasure. 
Youth  without  honour,  age  without  respect. 
Meanness  and  weakness,  and  a  sense  of  woe 
'Gainst  which  thou  wilt  not  strive,  and  dar'st  not 

murmur,  9 
Have  made  thee  last  and  worst  of  peopled  deserts, 
Then,  in  the  last  gasp  of  thine  agony. 
Amidst  thy  many  murders,  think  of  mine  f 
Thou  den  of  drunkards  with  the  blood  of  princes  1  s 
Gehenna  of  the  waters  1  thou  sea  Sodom  I 
Thuj  I  devote  thee  to  the  infernal  gods ! 
Thee  and  thy  serpent  seed  I 

[Here  the  Dogb  funis  and  oddrtMM  the  Execn- 


Slave,  do  thine  office  ! 
Strike  as  I  struck  the  foe !  Strike  as  I  would 
Have  struck  those  tyrants  !  Strike  deep  as  my  curse ! 
Strike  —  and  but  once'l 

f  I%e  DoQH  throws  himself  upon  his  hneea,  and  as 
the  Executioner  raises  his  sword  the  scene  closes, 

SCENE  IV. 

The  Piazza  and  Piazzetta  of  Saint  Mark^s.  —  The 
PeofJe  in  crowds  gathered  round  the  grated  gates 
of  the  Vueal  Palace,  which  are  shut. 
First  Citizen,  I  have  galn'd  the  gate,  and  can 
discern  the  Ten, 

Robed  tn  their  gowns  of  state,  ranged  round  the  Doge. 

•  With  no  hanngue  idly  procUim'd  aloud 
To  catch  the  wortbleu  plaudit  of  the  crowd  ; 
No  feeble  boast,  death's  terrors  to  defy. 
Yet  still  delaying,  as  afraid  to  die !' 
We  are  sorprised  that  Bishop  Heber  did  not  quote  Andrew 
Xarvell'B  magnificent  lines  on  Charles  L :  -— 
*  While  round  the  armed  bands 
Did  clap  their  bloody  hands, 
He  nothing  common  did,  or  mean, 
Upon  that  memorable  scene  ; 
But  with  liis  keener  eye 
The  axe's  edge  did  try  ; 
Kor  call'd  the  Gods  with  vulgar  spigbt 
To  vindicate  his  iielpless  right, 
Butbow'd  his  comelT  head 
Down,  as  upon  a  bea."3 
1  [See  Amwoix  i  Marino  Faliero,  Note  C.3 
a  If  the  Doge*s  prophecy  seem  remarkable,  look  to  the 
following,  made  by  Allmanni  two  hundred  and  seventy  years 
aeo  •— •**  There  U  one  very  singular  prophecy  concemlne 
Venice ;    *  If  tboa  dost  not  change,*  it  says  to  that  proud 
rraublic,  *  thy  liberty,  which  is  already  on  the  wing,  will  not 
rvckoo  a  century  more  than  the  thousandth  year.*  If  we  carry 
back  the  epocba  of  Venetian  freedom  to  the  establishment  of 
the  goremnient  under  which  the  republic  flourished,  we  shall 
find  that  the  date  of  the  election  of  the  first  Doge  is  697  ;  and 
if  we  add  cme  century  to  a  thousand,  that  is,  eleven  hundred 
wars  we  shall  find  toe  sense  of  the  prediction  to  be  literally 
this  '*'  Thy  liberty  wlU  not  last  till  1797.*     RecoUect  that 


Second  Cit.  I  cannot  reach  thee  with  mine  utmost 
How  is  it  ?  let  us  hear  at  least,  since  sight       [effort 
Is  thus  prohibited  unto  the  people. 
Except  the  occupiers  of  those  biirs. 

First  Cit.  One  has  approach'd  the  Doge,  and  now 
they  strip 
The  ducal  bonnet  tmm  his  head  —  and  now 
He  raises  his  keen  eyes  to  Heaven ;  I  see  [no^ 

Them  glitter,  and  his  lips  move  —  Hush  I  hush  1  — 
'Twas  but  a  murmur  —  Curse  upon  the  distance  I 
His  words  are  inarticulate,  but  the  voice 
Swells  up  like  mutter*d  thimder ;  would  we  could 
But  gather  a  sole  sentence  I  [sound. 

Second  Cit,    Hush !  we  perhaps  may  catch   the 

First  at.  'T  is  vain, 

I  cannot  hear  him.  —  How  his  hoary  hair 
Streams  on  the  wind  like  foam  upon  the  wave  I 
Now — now — he  kneels — and  now  they  form  a  drde 
Round  him,  and  all  is  hidden  —  but  I  see 

The  lifted  sword  in  air Ah  I  hark  1  it  fklls  I 

[  The  People  murmur. 

Third  Cit.   Then  they  have  murder'd  him  who 
would  have  freed  us. 

Fourth  Cit  He  was  a  kind  man  to  the  commons 
ever. 

Fijth  at.  Wisely  they  did  to  keep  their  portals 
barr'd. 
Would  we  had  known  the  work  they  were  preparing 
Ere  we  were  summoned  here — we  would  have  Inxiught 
Weapons,  and  forced  them  1 

Sixth  Cit.  Are  you  sure  he's  dead  7 

First  Cit.  I  saw  the  sword  fhll  —  Lo !  what  have 
we  here? 

Enter  on  the  Balcony  of  the  Palace  which  fronts 
Saint  Marh's  Place  a  Chup  op  thk  Ten,  with 
a  bloody  sword.  He  waves  it  thrice  before  the  People, 
and  exclaimsf 

**  Justice  hath  dealt  upon  the  mighty  Traitor  I  *' 
[  7%e  gates  are  opened ;  the  populace  rush  in  towards 
the  "  Giants*  Stairccue,**  where  the  execution  has 
taken  place.      The  foremost  of  them  exclaims  to 
those  behind. 
The  gory  head  rolls  down  the  Giants*  Steps  ! 

[The  curtain  faSs.^ 

Venice  ceased  to  be  free  in  the  year  1796,  the  fifth  year  of  the 
French  republic  ;  and  you  will  perceive,  that  there  never  was 
prediction  more  pointed,  or  more  exactly  followed  by  the 
event.  You  will,  therefore,  note  as  very  remarkable  the  three 
lines  of  Alamanui  addressed  to  Venice ;  which,  however,  no 
one  has  pointed  out :  — 

*  Se  non  cangl  pensier,  nn  secol  solo 
Non  contere  sopra  1  millefiimo  anno 
Tua  liberti,  che  va  fuggendo  a  vola* 

Many  prophecies  have  passed  for  such,  and  many  men  have 
been  calleu  prophets  for  much  less.**— GmaUBiiB',  t  ix.  p.  144. 

'  Of  the  first  fifty  Doges,  Jkv  abdicated  —Jive  were  banished 
with  their  eyes  put  out --/See  were  M  assacbeo  —  and  nine 
deposed ;  so  that  nineteen  out  of  fifty  lost  the  throne  by 
violence,  besides  two  who  fell  in  battle :  this  occurred  long 

I  previous  to  the  reign  of  Marino  Faliero.  One  of  his  more 
mmediate  predecessors,  Andrea  Dandolo,  died  of  vexation. 
Marino  Faliero  himself  perished  as  related.  Amongst  his 
successors,  Foscari^  alter  seeing  his  son  repeatedly  tortured 
and  banished,  was  deposed,  and  died  of  breaking  a  blood- 
vessel, on  hearing  the  bell  of  Saint  Mark's  toll  for  the  election 
of  his  successor.  Moroaini  was  impeached  for  the  loss  of 
Candia ;  but  this  was  previous  to  his  dukedom,  during  which 
he  conquered  the  Morea,  and  was  styl«i  the  Frioponnesian. 
Faliero  might  truly  say, 

**  Thou  den  of  drunkards  with  the  blood  of  priuces  I " 

*  r  As  a  play,  Marino  Faliero  is  deficient  In  the  attractive 
passions,  in  probability,  sod  in  depth  and  variety  of  Interest } 
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BYRON'S  WORKS. 


PART  I. 


A  MYSTERY, 

rOUVDID   OK   THX   FOLLOWXMO   PASSAGE   lUt   GENESIS,   CHAP.  TX. 

*  And  it  came  to  pass that  the  •one  of  God  law  the  daughtan  of  men  that  tbef  were  fair ;  and  tlMj 

took  them  wives  of  all  which  they  chose."  > 


**  And  woman  wailing  for  her  demon  lorer.**—  Colekidgb. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONS 


Amgelt,  —  Samiasa. 

AZAZIEL. 

Raphael  the  Archangel. 
■Noah  and  his  Sons. 
Irad. 
Japhet. 


Men,  — ' 


Women, — Anah. 

Aholxbamah. 

Chonu  of  SpiritM  of  the  Earth,  —  Chonu  of  Mortdb. 

and  rerolts  throughout,  bf  the  extravagant  disproportion 
which  the  Injury  bears  to  the  unmeasured  resentment  with 
which  it  is  pursued.  As  a  poem,  though  it  occasionallv 
displays  great  force  and  elevation,  it  obviously  wants  both 
grace  and  facility.  The  diction  is  often  heavy  and  cumbrous, 
and  the  versification  without  sweetness  or  elasticity.  It  Is 
generally  very  verbose,  and  sometimes  exceedingly  dulL 
Altogether,  it  gives  us  the  Impression  of  a  thing  worked  out 
ac^nst  the  grain,  and  not  poured  forth  from  the  fulness  of 
thtt  heart  or  the  fsncy  ;— the  ambitious  and  elaborate  work 
of  a  powerful  mind  engaged  with  an  unsuitable  task  —  not  the 
spontaneous  effusion  of  an  exuberant  imagination,  sporting  in 
tne  fulness  of  its  strength.  Every  thing  is  heightened  and 
enforced  with  visible  ellbrt  and  design ;  and  the  noble  author 
Is  often  contented  to  be  emphatic  by  dint  of  exaggeration, 
and  eloquent  by  the  common  topics  of  declamation.  Lord 
Byron  is,  undoubtedly,  a  poet  of  the  very  first  order,  and  has 
taJents  to  reach  the  very  highest  honours  of  the  drama.  But 
he  must  iMt  again  dlsdun  love,  and  ambition,  and  Jealousy ; 
he  must  not  substitute  what  is  merely  bizarre  and  extra- 
ordinary, for  what  is  naturally  and  universally  interesting, 
nor  expect,  by  any  exaggerations,  so  to  rouse  and  rule  our 
sympathies  bv  the  senseless  anger  of  an  old  man,  and  the 
prudish  proprieties  of  an  untemptcd  woman,  as  by  the  agency 
of  the  great  and  sbnple  passions  with  which,  in  some  of  their 
degrees,  all  men  are  (amniar,  and  bv  which  alone  tiie  Dramatic 
Muse  has  hitherto  wrought  her  miracles — Jefprbt. 

On  the  whole,  the  Dose  of  Venice  is  the  effect  of  a  powerful 
and  cultivated  mind.  It  has  all  the  requisites  of  tragedy, 
sublimity,  terror,  and  pathos— all  but  that  without  which  the 
rest  are  unavailing,  interest  I  With  many  detached  passages 
which  neither  derogate  trcm  Lord  Byron's  former  fame,  nor 
would  have  derogated  from  the  reputation  of  our  best  ancient 
tragedians,  it  Is,  as  a  whole,  ndther  sustained  nor  impressive. 
The  poet,  except  In  the  soliloquy  of  Lionl,  scarcely  ever  seems 
to  have  written  vrith  his  own  thorough  good  liking.  He  may 
be  suspected  throughout  to  have  had  in  his  eye  some  other 
model  than  nature ;  and  we  rise  flrom  his  work  with  the  same 
feeling  as  if  we  had  been  reading  a  translation.  For  this  want 
of  interest  the  subject  Itself  is,  doubtless,  in  some  measure  to 
blame ;  though.  If  the  same  subject  had  been  differently 
treated,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  a  very  different  eflbct  would 
have  been  produced.  But  for  the  constraint  and  stifltaess  of 
the  poetry,  we  have  nothing  to  blame  but  the  apparent  reso. 
lution  of  its  author  to  set  (at  whatever  risk)  an  example  of 
classical  correctness  to  his  uncivilised  countrymen,  and  rather 
to  forego  success  than  to  succeed  after  the  manner  of  Shak- 
speare.  —  Hebbr.] 

1  r"  Heaven  and  Earth  '*  was  written  at  Rarenna,  in  Octo- 
ber, 1831.  In  forwarding  it  to  Mr.  Hurray,  in  the  following 
month.  Lord  Bvran  says  —  "  Enclosed  is  a  lyrical  drama,  en- 


Heatont  anH  ltott|^« 


PART  L 


SCENE  L 

A  woody  and  mountainouM  diitriei  near  Mamai 

Arartxt,  •—  Time,  Midnight, 

Enter  Anah  and  Aholxbamah.  * 

Anah,  Qua  father  sleeps ;  It  is  the  hour  when  they 
Who  love  us  are  accustom*d  to  descend 
Through  the  deep  clouds  o*er  rocky  Arurat :  — 
How  my  heart  beats  I 

at  least  some  of  the  chonu  might  have  been  written  by  Stere- 
hold  and  Hopkins  themselves  for  that,  and  perh^w  for  melody. 
As  it  is  longer,  and  more  lyrical  and  Greek,  than  I  intended 
at  first,  I  have  not  divided  it  into  acts,  but  called  what  I  Iwve 
sent  Part  First ;  as  there  Is  a  luspension  c»f  the  actioo,  which 
may  either  close  there  without  Improprie^,  or  be  continued 
In  a  way  that  I  have  in  view.  I  wish  tne  first  part  to  tie 
published  before  the  second ;  because.  If  It  don't  sooceed,  it  is 
Setter  to  stop  there,  than  to  go  on  in  a  fruitless  experimem.'* 
Though  without  delay  revised  by  Mr.  GIfford,  and  printed, this 
•*  First  Part"  was  not  pubk  4ied  till  1S22.  when  it  appeared 
in  the  second  number  of  the  **  Liberal.*'^  The**  Myatcfy** 
was  never  completed.] 

>  I**  It  is  impossible  to  suppose  two  poems  more  searir 
diametrically  opposite  to  each  other  in  obicct  and  exeratioc 
than  the  *  Loves  of  the  Angels '  bv  Mr.  Moore,  and '  Heaven 
and  Earth,  a  Mystery,*  bv  Lord  Byron.     The  first  is  ail 
glitter  and  point,  like  a  piece  of  Derbyshire  spar ;  said  (he 
other  is  darx  and  massy,  like  a  block  of  martde.    In  the  ooc. 
angels  harangue  each  other,  like  authors  wishing  to  make 
a  great  public  Impression ;  in  the  other,  they  appear  silmt 
and  nuOestic,  even  when  their  souls  have  been  visited  with 
human  passions.    In  the  one,  the  women  whoa  the  angels 
love,  although  beautlAil  and  amiable,  are  biue-stockingMh 
and  pedantic,  and  their  sins  proceed  from  curiosity  and  the 
love  of  knowledge.    In  the  other,  they  are  the  gnatle,  or  the 
daring,  daughters  of  fiesh  and  blood,  dissolvmg  in  tender- 
ness, or  burning  with  passion  for  the  Sons  of  the  Momtntc. 
In  the  one,  we  have  sighs,  tears,  kisses,  shireringt,  tbriL 
lings,  perfhmes,  feathered  angels  on  beds  of  down,  and  aO 
the  transports  of  the  honey-moon  ;  in  the  other,  silent  looks 
of  joy  or  despair,  passion  seen  blending  in  vafai  union  be- 
tween the  spirits  of  mortal  and  Immoital,  lo«-e  shrieking  on 
the  wild  shore  of  death,  and  all  the  thoughts  that  ever  agitated 
human  hearts  dashed  and  distracted  beneath  the  blackneae 
and  amidst  the  howling  of  commingled  earth  and  heavra. 
The  one  is  extremely  pretty,  and  the  other  is  aomethiog  teew 
rible.  The  great  power  of  tnls  *  Mystery '  is  in  its  fearless  and 
daring  simplicity.    Lord  Bvron  faces  at  once  all  tlie  grandeur 
of  his  sublime  subject,    fie  seeks  for  nothing,  but  it  rises 
before  him  in  its  death-doomed  magnificence.   Man,  or  aagci, 
or  demon,  the  tieing  who  mourns,  or  laments,  or  exuiti^  is 
driven  to  spesk  by  his  own  soul.    The  angels  deign  not 
to  use  many  words,  even  to  their  beautify  paraonours ,  and 
they   scorn   Noah  and   his   sententious  sons.      The  firsa 
scene  is  a  woody  and  mountainous  district,  near  Nouna 
Ararat,  and  the  time  midnight.     Mortal  creaturea,  coo- 
sdous  of  their  own  wickedness,  have  heard  awfUl  predKtioai 
of  the  threatened  flood,  and  all  their  Uvea  are  dailbeaad 
with  terror.    But  the  sons  of  God  have  been  dwnUcrs  oo 
earth,  and  women's  hearts  have  been  stirred  by  the  beauty 
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Let  118  proceed  upon 


But  the  Stan  are  hidden. 


Aio, 

Oar  invocation* 

Amok, 
ItRmUe. 

AAo.  So  do  I,  bat  not  with  fear 

Of  sQgbt  ssve  their  dek7. 
Anah.  My  sister,  though 

I  love  Aazid  more  than oh,  too  much  I 

What  was  I  going  to  say  ?  my  heart  grows  impious. 

Aka,  And  where  is  the  impiety  of  loving 
Celestial  natures  7 

AnaJL  But,  Aholibamah, 

1  lore  our  God  less  since  liis  angel  loved  me : 
This  cannot  be  of  good ;  and  though  I  know  not 
That  I  do  wrongs  I  Ibel  a  thousand  fears 
Which  are  not  ominous  of  light. 

Ma,  Then  wed  thee 

Unto  some  son  of  clay,  and  toil  and  spin  l 
There*ii  Japhet  loves  tiiee  well,  hath  loved  thee  long : 
Marry,  and  bring  forth  dust  1 

Anak,  I  should  have  loved 

Aiasicl  not  less,  were  he  mortal ;  yet 
I  am  glad  he  is  not     I  can  not  outlive  him. 
And  when  I  thinlL  that  his  immortal  wings 
Win  one  day  hover  o*er  the  sepulchre 
Of  the  poor  child  of  clay  which  so  adored  him, 
Aj  he  adores  the  Highest,  death  becomes 
Less  terrible ;  but  yet  I  pity  him : 
Hl4  grief  will  be  of  ages,  or  at  least 
Mine  would  be  such  for  him,  were  I  the  Seraph, 
And  lie  the  perishable. 

Ako,  Bather  say. 

That  he  will  single  fbrth  some  other  daughter 
Of  Earth,  and  love  her  as  he  once  loved  Anah. 

Amok.  And  if  it  should  be  so,  and  she  loved  him, 
Better  thus  than  that  he  should  weep  fbr  me. 
Aha.  If  I  thought  thus  of  Samiasa*s  love, 
AU  Seraph  as  he  is,  I  'd  spurn  him  fh>m  me. 
But  to  our  invocation ! — *T  is  the  hour. 
Amok.  Seraph  I 

From  thy  sphere ! 
Whatever  star  contain  thy  glory ; 
In  the  eternal  depths  of  heaven 
Albeit  thou  watchest  with  *•  the  seven,"  > 
Though  thnragh  space  Infinite  and  hoary 
Before  thy  bright  wings  worlds  be  driven. 
Yet  heart 
Oh !  think  of  her  who  holds  thee  dear  I 

And  though  she  nothing  is  to  thee, 
Tet  think  that  thou  art  all  to  her. 
Thou  canst  not  tell, — and  never  be 
Such  pangs  decreed  to  aught  save  me,  — 
The  bitterness  of  tears. 
Eternity  is  in  thine  years. 
Unborn,  undying  beauty  in  thine  eyes ; 
With  me  thou  canst  not  sympathise. 
Except  in  love,  and  there  thou  must 
Acknowledge  that  more  loving  dust 
Ne*er  wept  beneath  the  skies. 
Thou  walk'st  thy  many  worlds,  thou  see*st 

The  &oe  of  him  who  made  thee  gnat. 
As  he  hath  made  me  of  the  least 
Of  those  cast  out  finom  Eden's  gate : 


thcte  ■Bfd.ctridbea  raaideos,  eoiB«  wandering  along  while 
otben  ilSep,  to  pour  forth  their  invocations  to  their  demon 
loren.  Tbey  Mn  of  venr  diflhrent  character! :  Anah,  soft, 
faotle^  and  nibiniaslTe ;  AhoHbamah,  proud.  Impetuous,  and 
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Tet,  Seraph  dear ! 
Oh  hear  I 
For  thou  hast  loved  me,  and  I  would  not  die 
Until  I  know  what  I  must  die  in  knowing. 
That  thou  forget'st  in  thine  eternity 
Her  whose  heart  death  could  not  keep  fh>m 
overflowing 
For  thee,  immortal  essence  as  thou  art  1 
Great  is  their  love  who  love  in  sin  and  fear ; 
And  such,  I  feel,  are  waging  in  my  heart 

A  war  unworthy :  to  an  Adamite 
Forgive,  my  Seraph  I  that  such  thoughts  appear. 
For  sorrow  is  our  element; 
Delight 
An  Eden  kept  afer  troai  sight. 

Though  sometimes  vrlth  our  visions  blent 
The  hour  is  near 
Which  tells  me  we  are  not  abandon'd  quite.  -.- 
Appear  1  Appear  1 
Seraph  I 
My  own  Asaziel  1  be  but  here. 
And  leave  the  stars  to  their  own  light. 
Aho.  Samiasa  t 

Wheresoever 
Thou  rulest  in  the  upper  air^ 
Or  warring  with  the  spirits  who  may  dare 
Dispute  with  Him 
Who  made  all  empires,  empire ;  or  recalling 
Some  wandering  star,  which  shoots  through  the 
abyss. 
Whose   tenants  dying,   while  their  worid  is 
fhUing, 
Share  the  dim  destiny  of  clay  in  this ; 

Or  Joining  with  the  inferior  cherubim. 
Thou  deignest  to  partake  their  hymn  — 
Samiasa! 
I  call  thee,  I  await  thee,  and  I  love  thee. 

Many  may  worship  thee,  that  will  I  not: 
If  that  thy  spirit  down  to  mine  may  move  thee» 
Descend  and  share  my  lot  1 
Though  I  be  fbrm'd  of  day. 

And  thou  of  beams 
More  bright  than  those  of  day 
On  Eden's  streams. 
Thine  immortality  can  not  repay 

With  love  more  warm  than  ndne 
My  love.     There  is  a  ray 
In  me,  which,  though  forbidden  yet  to  shine, 
I  feel  was  lighted  at  thy  God's  and  thine. 
It  may  be  hidden  long :  death  and  decay 

Our  mother  Eve  bequeath'd  us — but  my  heart 
Defies  it :  though  this  life  must  pass  away. 
Is  that  a  cause  for  thee  and  me  to  part  ? 
Thou  art  immortal  —  so  am  I :  I  feel — 

I  feel  my  immortality  o'ersweep 
An  pains,  all  tears,  all  time,  all  fears,  and  peal, 

Like  the  eternal  thunders  of  the  deep. 
Into  my  ears  this  truth — *<  Thou  liv'st  for  ever !  ** 
But  if  it  be  in  Joy 
I  know  not,  nor  would  know ; 
That  secret  rests  with  the  Almighty  giver 
Who  folds  in  clouds  the  fonts  of  bliss  and  woe. 
But  thee  and  me  he  never  can  destroy ; 


aspiring  ~  the  one  loving  in  fioar,  and  the  other  tai  amUtlon. 
—  WiLsoaO 

>  The  archanaels,  said  to  be  seven  In  number,  and  to 
occupy  the  eighth  rank  In  the  celestial  hierarch/. 
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Change  lu  be  may,  but  not  o*erwheIin ;  we  are 

Of  as  eternal  essence,  and  must  war 

With  him  if  he  will  war  with  us :  with  thee 

I  can  share  all  things,  even  immortal  sorrow  ; 
For  thou  hast  ventured  to  share  life  with  me. 
And  shall  /  shrink  from  thine  eternity  ? 

No  I  though  the  serpents  sting  should  pierce 
me  thorough, 
And  thou  thyself  wert  like  the  serpent,  coil 
Around  me  still !  and  I  will  smile, 
And  curse  thee  not ;  but  hold 
Thee  in  as  warm  a  fold 

As but  descend,  and  prove 

A  mortal's  love 
For  an  immortal.     If  the  skies  contain 
More  joy  than  thou  canst  give  and  take,  remain  1 1 

Anah.  Sister  1  sister  I  I  view  them  winging 
Their  bright  way  through  the  parted  night 

Aho.  The  clouds  from  off  their  pinions  flinging. 
As  thoogh  they  bore  to-morrow's  light 

Anah.  But  if  our  father  see  the  sight  I 

Aho.  He  would  but  deem  it  was  the  moon 
Rising  unto  some  sorcerer's  tune 
An  hour  too  soon. 

Anak.  They  come  I  he  comes  I — Axaiiel ! 

Aho,  Haste 

To  meet  them  I  Oh  I  for  wings  to  bear 
My  spirit,  while  they  hover  there. 
To  Samlasa's  breast  1 

Anah,  Lo  I  they  have  kindled  all  the  west, 
Like  a  returning  sunset ;  — lo  1 

On  Ararat's  late  secret  crest 
A  mild  and  many-oolour'd  bow, 
The  remnant  of  their  flashing  path. 
Now  shines  I  and  now,  behold  1  it  hath 
Retum'd  to  night,  as  rippling  foam. 

Which  the  leviathan  hath  lash'd 
From  his  unfathomable  home. 
When  sporting  on  the  face  of  the  calm  deep. 

Subsides  soon  after  he  again  hath  dash'd 
Down,  down,  to  where  the  ocean's  fountains  sleep.  ^ 

Aho,  They  have  touch'd  earth !  Saroiasa  ! 

Anah,  My  Aaaziel ! 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. 
Enter  Irad  and  Japhet. 

Irad,  Despond  not :  wherefore  wilt  thou  wander 
thus 
To  add  thy  silence  to  the  silent  night. 
And  lift  thy  tearftil  eye  unto  the  stars  ? 
They  cannot  aid  thee. 

Japh.  But  they  soothe  me — now 

Perhaps  she  looks  upon  them  as  I  look. 
Methinks  a  being  that  is  bcautlM 
Becometh  more  so  as  it  looks  on  beauty, 
The  eternal  beauty  of  undying  things. 
Oh,  Anah! 

Irad,  But  she  loves  thee  not 

I  [Thif  inrocation  is  extremely  beantirul :  itt  chief  beauty 
lies  in  the  continuous  and  meand'crinK  flow  of  its  impassioned 
Tersification.  At  its  close,  —  and  it  miKht  well  win  down  to 
earth  erring  angpis  from  hearcn.  —  the  maidens  disappear  in 
the  roidnisnt  darl(.ncst,  hoping  the  presence  of  their  celestial 
lovers — WiuoN.3 

*  [Lord  Byron  here  takes  a  wide  career,  and  is  sometimes 
Obscure  and  confused  ;  but  the  flashes  of  fire  continuiUlj  break 


Japh,  Alas! 

Irad.  And  proud  Aholibaroah  spurns  me  abo. 

Japh,  I  feel  for  thee  too. 

Irad.  Let  her  keep  her  pridt. 

Mine  hath  enabled  me  to  bear  her  soom : 
It  may  be,  time  too  will  avenge  it 

Japh.  Canst  thou 

Find  joy  in  tuch  a  thought  ? 

Irad,  Nor  joy,  nor  sorrow,    i 

I  loved  her  well ;  I  would  have  loved  her  better,  ! 
Had  love  been  met  with  love  ^  as  tis,  I  leave  her  | 
To  brighter  destinies,  if  ao  she  deems  them. 

Japh,  What  destinies  ? 

Irad,  I  have  some  cause  to  think 

She  loves  another. 

Japh,  Anahl 

Irad,  No;  her  sister. 

Japh,  What  other? 

Irad.  That  I  know  not;  but  her ^ 

If  not  her  words,  tells  me  she  loves  another. 

Japh,  Ay,  but  not  Anah :  she  but  loves  her  Goi 

Irad,  Whate'er  she  loveth,  ao  ahe  lofcs  thee  not, 
What  can  it  proflt  thee  ?  9 

Japh,  True,  notUng;  Init 

I  love. 

Irad.  And  so  do  L 

Japh,  And  now  thou  tov'it  not, 

Or  think'st  thou  lov'at  not,  art  thou  happier? 

Irad,  !«• 

Japh,  1  pity  thee. 

Irad,  Mel  why?  I 

Japh^  For  being  hipi?,  ' 

Deprived  of  that  which  makes  my  misery. 

IratL  I  take  thy  taunt  as  part  of  thy  distemper,    i 
And  would  not  feel  as  thou  dost  for  more  shekels 
Than  all  our  fiither's  herds  would  bring  if  weigh'd 
Against  the  metal  of  the  sona  of  Cain  — 
The  yellow  dust  they  try  to  barter  with  us, 
As  if  such  useleaa  and  discolottr^d  trash. 
The  refltse  of  the  earth,  could  be  received 
For  milk,  and  wool,  and  flesh,  and  fhiits,  and  iH 
Our  flocks  and  wilderness  afford.  ^-  Go^  Japhet, 
Sigh  to  the  stars,  as  wolves  howl  to  the  moon— 
I  must  back  to  my  rest 

Japh.  And  ao  would  I 

If  I  could  rest 

Irad.  Thou  wilt  not  to  our  tents  then? 

Japh.  No,  Irad  ;  I  will  to  the  cavern,  whose 
Mouth  they  say  opens  from  the  internal  world 
To  let  the  inner  spirits  of  the  earth 
Forth  when  they  walk  its  surface. 

Irad.  Whereibreso? 

What  wouldst  thou  there  ? 

Japh.  Soothe  ftirther  my ««!  fP»f^^ 

With  gloom  as  sad :  It  is  a  hopdeas  spot, 
And  I  am  hopeless. 

Irad.  But  *t  is  dangeroos;  ^ 

Strange  sounds  and  sights  have  peo^ed  it  ^^ 

terrors. 
I  must  go  with  thee. 

extravagance  is  dictated  bj  pasrioD.  His  mine,  even  in  ^ 
riddlep  and  digressions,  has  a  sybil-like,  praphetk  rary 
JcrvRKY.] 

s  [This  is  one  of  those  bitter.  Uunting  tutisms  tb«  ^ 
cape  from  Lord  Byron's  pen,  in  ipite  of  bimsrlf.  Ja:<'  ' 
afterwards  introduced  alone,  in  a  mouotaiooo*  c*f  t ;  -  - 
his  toliloquj,  bemoaning  his  own  fate,  and  the  arvrr*--- 
destruction  of  mankind,  ii  Interrupted  by  a  laugh  oi  c*""-    ' 
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Japiu  Irad,  no ;  believe  me 

I  fe«l  no  evQ  thought,  and  fear  no  evil. 

Irad,  But  evil  things  will  be  thy  ton  the  more 
As  not  being  of  them :  turn  thy  steps  aside, 
Or  let  mine  be  with  thine. 

/opA.  No,  neither,  Irad ; 

I  must  proceed  alone. 

bad.  Then  peace  be  with  thee  I 

[^Exit  Iaad. 

Japk.  (aolma).     Peace  !  I  have  sought  It  where  it 
ahould  be  foimd, 
In  love — with  love,  too,  which  perhaps  deserved  it ; 
And,  In  its  stead,  a  heaviness  of  heart — 
A  weakness  of  the  spirit—  listless  days. 
And  nights  inexorable  to  sweet  sleeps 
Have  come  upon  me.    Peace  !  what  peace  ?  the  calm 
Of  desolation,  and  the  stiUness  of 
The  untrodden  forest,  only  broken  by 
The  sweeping  tempest  through  its  groaning  boughs ; 
Such  is  the  sullen  or  the  fltftil  state 
Of  my  mind  overworn.     The  earth  *s  grown  wicked. 
And  many  signs  and  portents  have  proclaimed 
A  change  at  hand,  and  an  overwhelming  doom 
To  perishable  beings.     Oh,  my  Anah  ! 
When  the  dread  hour  denounced  shaU  open  wide 
The  fountains  of  the  deep,  how  mightest  thou 
Have  lain  within  this  bosom,  folded  from 
The  elements ;  this  bosom,  which  in  vain 
Hath  beat  for  thee,  and  then  will  beat  more  vainly, 

While  thine Oh,  God  I  at  least  remit  to  her 

Thy  wrath  I  for  she  is  pure  amidst  the  failing 
As  a  star  in  the  clouds,  which  cannot  quench, 
Although  they  obscure  it  for  an  hour.     My  Anah  I 
How  would  I  have  adored  thee,  but  thou  wouldst 
not; 
J  And  still  would  I  redeem  thee — see  thee  live 
When  ocean  is  earth's  grave,  and,  unopposed 
By  rock  or  shallow,  the  leviathan. 
Lord  of  the  shoreless  sea  and  watery  world, 
ShaU  wonder  at  his  boundlessness  of  realm. 

[Exit  JArasT. 

Enter  Noab  and  Shkh. 

NoaM,  Where  is  thy  brother  Japhet? 

Shtm.  He  went  forth, 

According  to  his  wont,  to  meet  with  Irad, 
He  said ;  but,  as  I  fear,  to  bend  his  steps 
Towaitls  Anah's  tents,  round  which  he  hovers  nightly, 
Uke  a  dove  round  and  round  its  pillaged  nest ; 
Or  else  he  walks  the  wild  up  to  the  cavern 
Which  opens  to  the  heart  of  Ararat 

iVboA.  What  doth  he  there  ?  It  is  an  evil  spot 
Upon  an  earth  all  evil ;  for  things  worse 
Than  even  wicked  men  resort  there  :  he 
Still  loaves  this  daughter  of  a  &ted  race. 
Although  he  could  not  wed  her  if  she  loved  him. 
And  that  she  doth  not     Oh,  the  unhappy  hearts 
Of  men  I  that  one  of  my  blood,  knowing  well 
The  destiny  and  evil  of  these  days, 
And  that  the  hour  approacheth,  should  indulge 
In  such  forbidden  yearnings  I  Lead  the  way ; 
He  most  be  sought  for  I 

53^^111.  Cio  not  forward,  father : 

I  will  seek  Japhet 

Soak.  Do  not  fear  for  me : 

All  evil  things  are  powerless  on  the  man 
Selected  by  Jehovah.  —  Let  us  on. 


Shenu  To  the  tents  of  the  fkther  of  the  sisters  ? 
NoaK,  No;  to  the  cavern  of  the  Caucasus. 

[Exeunt  Noah  and  Shem. 

8CBNE  III. 
I^emountaiiu, — A  eaoemf  and  the  rocks  of  Caucanu. 

Japk.  (so/iur).     Ye  wilds,  that  look  eternal ;   and 
thou  cave. 
Which  seem'st  unfiithomable ;  and  ye  njountalns. 
So  varied  and  so  terrible  in  beauty ; 
Here,  in  your  rugged  majesty  of  rocks 
And  toppling  trees  that  twine  their  roots  with  stone 
In  perpendicular  places,  where  the  foot 
Of  man  would  tremble,  could  he  reach  them — yes, 
Te  look  eternal  I  Yet,  in  a  few  days^ 
Perhaps  even  hours,  ye  will  be  changed,  rent,  hurl'd 
Before  the  mass  of  waters ;  and  yon  cave. 
Which  seems  to  lead  into  a  lower  world. 
Shall  have  its  depths  search'd  by  the  sweeping  wave, 
And  dolphins  gambol  in  the  lion*s  den  I 

And  man Oh,  men  i  my  fellow-beings  I  Who 

Shall  weep  above  your  universal  grave« 

Save  1 7  Who  shall  be  left  to  weep  ?  My  kinsmen, 

Alast  what  am  I  better  than  ye  are» 

That  I  must  live  beyond  ye  ?  Where  shall  be 

The  pleasant  places  where  I  thought  of  Anah 

While  I  had  hope  ?  or  the  more  savage  haunts. 

Scarce  less  beloved,  where  I  despair'd  for  her  ? 

And  can  it  be  I — Shall  yon  exulting  peak. 

Whose  glittering  top  is  like  a  distant  star. 

Lie  low  beneath  the  boiling  of  the  deep  ? 

No  more  to  have  the  morning  sun  break  forth. 

And  scatter  back  the  mists  in  floating  folds 

From  its  tremendous  brow  ?  no  more  to  have 

Day's  broad  orb  drop  behind  its  head  at  even. 

Leaving  it  with  a  crown  of  many  hues  ? 

No  mora  to  be  the  beacon  of  the  world, 

For  angels  to  alight  on,  as  the  spot 

Nearest  the  stars ?  And  can  those  words  *<  no  more^ 

Be  meant  for  thee,  for  all  things,  save  for  us. 

And  the  predestined  creeping  things  reserved 

By  my  sire  to  Jehovah's  bidding?  May 

He  preserve  fAem,  and  /  not  have  the  power 

To  snatch  the  loveliest  of  earth's  daughters  from 

A  doom  which  even  some  serpent,  with  his  mate. 

Shall  'scape  to  save  his  kind  to  be  prolong'd, 

To  hiss  and  sting  through  some  emerging  world. 

Reeking  and  dank  from  out  the  slime,  whose  ooze 

Shall  slumber  o'er  the  wreck  of  this  until 

The  salt  morass  subside  into  a  sphere 

Beneath  the  sun,  and  be  the  monument, 

The  sole  and  undistinguish'd  sepulchre. 

Of  yet  quick  myriads  of  all  life  ?  How  much 

Brc«th  will  be  still'd  at  once  1  All>beauteous  world  I 

So  young,  so  mark'd  out  for  destruction,  I 

With  a  cleft  heart  look  on  thee  day  by  day, 

And  night  by  night,  thy  number'd  days  and  nights : 

I  cannot  save  thee,  cannot  save  even  her 

Whose  love  had  made  me  love  thee  more ;  but  as 

A  portion  of  thy  dust,  I  cannot  think 

Upon  thy  coming  doom  without  a  feeling 

Such  as — Oh  God  !  and  canst  thou — [Hepatuee. 

A  rushing  sound  from  the  cavern  is  heardt  and  shouts 
of  laughter— 'afterwards  a  Spirit  passes. 

Japh.  In  the  name 

Of  the  Most  High,  what  art  thou  ? 

Spirit  (laughs).  Ha !  ha  I  ha  I 
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Japh.  By  all  that  earth  holds  holiest,  speak  1 
Spirit  (laughM),  Hal  ha  I 

Japh,  Bj  the  approaching  deluge !  by  the  earth 
Which  will  be  strangled  by  the  ocean  I  by 
The  deep  which  will  lay  open  all  her  fountains  ! 
The  heaven  which  will  convert  her  clouds  to  seas. 
And  the  Omnipotent  who  makes  and  crushes ! 
Thou  unknown,  terrible,  and  indistinct, 
Tet  awful  Thing  of  Shadows,  speak  to  me ! 
Why  dost  thou  laugh  that  horrid  laugh  ? 

Spirit.  Why  weep'st  thou  ? 

Japh,  For  earth  and  all  her  children. 
Spirit,  Ha!  ha!  hal  [Spirit  vaniihes. 

Japh.  How  the  fiend  mocks  the  tortures  of  a  world. 
The  coming  desolation  of  an  orb. 
On  which  the  sun  shall  rise  and  warm  no  life  1 
How  the  earth  sleeps  1  and  all  that  in  it  is 
Sleep  too  upon  the  veiy  eve  of  death  I 
Why  should  they  wake  to  meet  it  ?  What  is  here. 
Which  look  like  death  in  life,  and  speak  like  things 
Bom  ere  this  dying  world  ?  They  come  like  clouds  1 
[  Variout  Spirit*  pas*  from  the  cavern. 
Spirit.  B«90ice  1 

The  abhorred  race 
Which  could  not  keep  in  Eden  their  high  pbice, 
But  listened  to  the  voice 
Of  knowledge  without  power. 
Are  nigh  the  hour 
Of  death! 
Not  slow,  not  single,  not  by  sword,  nor  sorrow. 
Nor  years,  nor  heart-break,  nor  time's  sapping 
motion. 
Shall  they  drop  off.     Behold  their  last  to-morrow ! 
£arth  shall  be  ocean  ! 
And  no  breath. 
Save  of  the  winds,  be  on  the  unbounded  wave  I 

Angeb  shall  tiie  their  wings,  but  find  no  spot : 
Not  even  a  rock  from  out  the  liquid  grave 

Shall  lift  its  point  to  save. 
Or  show  the  place  where  strong  Despair  hath  died, 
After  long  looking  o*er  the  ocean  wide 
For  the  expected  ebb  which  cometh  not : 
AU  shaU  be  void, 
Destroy'd  ! 
Another  element  shall  be  the  lord 

Of  life,  and  the  abhorr'd 
Children  of  dust  be  quench'd ;  and  of  each  hue 
Of  earth  nought  left  but  the  unbroken  blue ; 
And  of  the  variegated  mountain 
Shall  nought  remain 
Unchanged,  or  of  the  level  plain ; 
Cedar  and  pine  shall  lift  their  tops  in  vain : 
All  merged  within  the  universal  fountain, 
Man,  earth,  and  fire,  shall  die, 

And  sea  and  sky 
Look  vast  and  lifeless  in  the  eternal  eye. 

Upon  the  foam 
Who  shall  erect  a  home  ? 
Japh.  (coming  forward).     My  sire  ! 
Earth's  seed  shall  not  expire ; 
Only  the  evil  shall  be  put  away 

From  day. 
Avaunt !  ye  exulting  demons  of  the  waste ! 
Who  howl  your  hideous  joy 
When  God  destroys  whom  you  dare  not  destroy  ; 
Hence !  haste ! 
Back  to  your  inner  caves  I 
Unto  the  waves 
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Shall  search  you  in  your  secret  place, 
And  drive  your  sullen  race 
Forth,  to  be  roU'd  upon  the  tossing  ifinds 

In  restless  wretchedness  along  all  space  I 
Spirit.  Son  of  the  saved  1 

When  thou  and  thine  have  braved 
The  wide  and  warring  element; 
When  the  great  barrier  of  the  deep  is  rent, 
Shall  thou  and  thine  be  good  or  happy  ?— Kol 
Thy  new  world  and  new  race  shall  be  of  woe— 
Less  goodly  in  their  aspect,  in  their  yean 
Less  than  the  glorious  giants,  who 
Yet  walk  the  world  in  pride. 
The  Sons  of  Heaven  by  many  a  mortal  bride. 
Thine  shall  be  nothing  of  the  past,  save  lean. 
And  art  thou  not  ashamfd 

Thus  to  survive, 
And  eat,  and  drink,  and  wive  7 
With  a  base  heart  so  far  subdued  and  tamed, 
As  even  to  hear  this  wide  destruction  named, 
Without  such  grief  and  courage,  as  should  nthcr 

Bid  thee  await  the  world-dissolving  wave. 
Than  seek  a  shelter  with  thy  fiivour'd  fstbcr, 
And    build   thy  city  o'er  the  drown'd  Eaith'i 
grave? 
Who  would  outlive  their  kind. 
Except  the  base  and  blind  ? 
Mine 
Hateth  thine. 
As  of  a  different  order  in  the  ^here, 
But  not  our  own. 
There  is  not  one  who  hath  not  left  a  throne 

Vacant  in  heaven  to  dwell  in  darkness  here. 
Rather  than  see  his  mates  endure  alone. 

Go,  wretch  r  and  give 
A  life  like  thine  to  other  wretches— live  I 
And  when  the  annihilating  waters  roar 
Above  what  they  have  done. 
Envy  the  giant  patriarchs  then  no  more, 
And  scorn  thy  sire  as  the  surviving  one  t 
Thyself  for  being  his  son ! 


ChoruM  of  Spirits  issuing  from  the 

Bcdoicel 
No  more  the  human  voice 
Shall  vex  our  Joys  in  middle  air 
With  prayer ; 
No  more 

Shall  they  adore ; 
And  we,  who  ne'er  for  ages  have  adored 

The  prayer-exacting  Lord, 
To  whom  the  omission  of  a  sacrifice 
Is  vice; 
We,  we  shall  view  the  deep*8  salt  aourosf  poofd 
Until  one  element  shall  do  the  work 
Of  all  in  chaos ;  until  they, 
The  creatures  proud  of  their  poor  day, 
Shall  perish,  and  their  bleached  bones  shall  hut 
In  caves,  in  dens,  in  clefts  of  mountains,  where 
The  Deep  shall  follow  to  their  latest  lair; 

Where  even  the  brutes,  in  their  despair. 
Shall  cease  to  prey  on  man  and  on  each  other, 

And  the  striped  tiger  shall  lie  down  to  die 
Beside  the  lamb,  as  thou^  he  were  his  brother; 
TUl  all  things  shall  be  as  they  mart. 
Silent  and  uncreated,  save  the  ikf : 
While  a  brief  truce 
Is  made  with  I>eath,  who  shall  forbear 
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The  little  remiiBnt  of  the  put  creatloii. 
To  genente  new  lutioas  for  his  tue ; 
Thb  remnant,  lloatinff  o*er  the  undulation 
Of  the  snhdding  deloge,  tnm  Ita  slime, 
When  the  hot  son  hath  baked  the  reeking  soil 
Into  a  irorld,  shall  give  again  to  Time 
Nev  beings — years — diseases — sorrow— crime— 
With  all  companionship  of  hate  and  toUt 
Untn— 
/c^  (hUemtpting  Ukem).     The  eternal  will 
Shall  deign  to  expound  this  dream 
Of  good  and  evil ;  and  redeem 
Unto  himself  all  times,  all  things ; 
And,  gather'd  under  his  almighty  wings. 
Abolish  heU  I 
And  to  the  expiated  Earth 
Bcitore  the  beauty  of  her  birth. 

Her  Eden  in  an  endless  paradise. 
Where  man  no  more  can  fiill  as  once  he  fell. 
And  even  the  Tery  demons  shall  do  well ! 
j^trifo.  And  when  shall  take  effect  thiswondrous 

speU? 
•fiipi.  WThen  the  Kedeemer  oometh ;  first  in  pain. 

And  then  in  glory. 
SplriL  Meantime  still  struggle  in  the  mortal  chain, 
Tin  earth  wax  hoary ; 
War  with  yooiselTes,  and  hell,  and  heaven,  in  Tatn, 

Untfl  the  doods  look  gory 
With  the  blood  reeking  flrom  each  battle  plain ; 
New  times,  new  dimes,  new  arts,  new  men:  but 

■till, 
Tlie  same  old  tears,  dd  crimes,  and  oldest  Ul, 
Shan  be  amongst  your  race  in  diiferent  forms ; 

Bat  the  same  moral  storms 
Shan  overtweep  the  ftiture,  as  the  wares 
In  a  few  hours  the  glorious  giants'  graves.  * 


Chonu  of  SpiriU. 

Brethren,  rt}oioe  I 
Mortal,  fereweUl 
Hark  I  bark  I  already  we  can  hear  the  voice 
Of  growing  ocean's  gloomy  sweU ; 

The  winds,  too^  plume  their  pierdng  wings ; 
The  doods  have  nearly  flU*d  their  springs ; 
The  Ibimtains  of  the  great  deep  shaU  be  broken, 
And  heaven  set  wide  her  windows  * ;  while  man- 
kind 
Yiewv  macknowledged,  each  tremendous  token— 
Stfll,  as  they  were  from  the  beginning,  blind. 
We  liear  the  sound  they  cannot  hear,    [sphere ; 
The  mustering  thunders  of  the  threatening 

Tet  a  few  hours  their  coming  is  delayed- 
Thdr  flashing  banners,  folded  stiU  on  high, 

Tet  undisplay'd. 
Save  to  the  Spirit's  aU-pervading  eye. 
Howl  I  howl  1  oh  Earth  I 
Tliy  death  is  nearer  than  thy  recent  birth : 
I  TKmble,  ye  mountains,  soon  to  shrink  below 
Tlie  ocean's  overflow  I 
Th«  ware  shaU  break  upon  your  ell  A ;  and  shells. 

The  Uttle  sheUs,  of  ocean's  least  things  be 
Deposed  where  now  the  eagle's  ofipring  dwells— 
How  sbaU  he  shriek  o'er  the  remorseless  sea  I 


1  «■  And  tiiera  mtn  giants  in  Um  earth  In  tliose  days,  nd 
after  ;  migli^  bmo,  which  wera  of  old,  men  of  renown.**  — 


9  •*  The  laBW  day  won  all  tlie  f oontains  of  the  great  deep 
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And  can  his  nestlings  up  with  flrultless  yell, 
Unanswer'd,  save  by  the  encroaching  sweU ;  -^ 
WhUe  man  shaU  long  in  vain  for  his  broad  wings. 

The  wings  which  could  not  save :  —  [brings 

Where  could  he  rest  them,  whUe  the  whole  space 
Nought  to  his  eye  beyond  the  deep»  his  grave  7 
Brethren,  r^dce  I 
And  loudly  lift  each  superhuman  voice — 

All  die. 
Save  the  slight  remnant  of  Seth's  seed^ 

The  seed  of  Seth, 
Exempt  for  ftiture  Sorrow's  sake  firom  death. 
But  of  the  sons  of  Cain 
None  shaU  remain ; 
And  aU  his  goodly  daughters 
Must  lie  beneath  the  desolating  waters — 
Or,  floating  upward,  with  their  long  hair  laid 
Along  the  wave,  the  crud  heaven  upbraid, 
Which  would  not  spare 
Beings  even  in  death  so  feir. 
It  is  decreed, 
AUdie! 
And  to  the  universal  human  cry 
The  universal  sUence  shaU  succeed ! 
Fly,  brethren,  fly ! 
But  stm  r^dce  I 
WefeUl 
They  fen ! 
So  perish  aU 
These  petty  foes  of  Heaven  who  shrink  fttnn  heU  I 

[  T%e  Spirit$  duappeatt  toaring  upwards. 
Japh.  (jKhu),  God  hath  prodaim'd  the  destiny  of 

earth; 
My  fether's  ark  of  safety  hath  announced  it ; 
The  very  demons  shriek  it  firom  their  caves ; 
The  scron  >  of  Enoch  prophesied  it  long 
In  sttent  books,  which,  in  their  sUence,  say 
More  to  the  mind  than  thunder  to  the  ear : 
And  yet  men  listrn'd  not,  nor  listen ;  but 
Walk  darkling  to  thdr  doom ;  which,  though  so  nigh. 
Shakes  them  no  more  in  the^  dim  disbelief. 
Than  their  last  cries  shaU  shake  the  Almighty  purpose. 
Or  deaf  obedient  ocean,  which  ftilfils  it 
No  sign  yet  hangs  ita  banner  in  the  air ; 
The  douds  are  few,  and  of  thdr  wonted  texture. 
The  sun  win  rise  upon  the  earth's  last  day 
As  on  the  finirth  day  of  creation,  when 
Ood  said  unto  him,  •*  Shine  I"  and  he  bnAe  fiirtfa 
Into  the  dawn,  whldi  lighted  not  the  yet 
UnfiNrm'd  forefetfaer  of  mankind — but  roused 
Befine  the  human  orison  the  earlier 
Made  and  fer  sweeter  voices  of  the  birds, 
Wbidi  in  the  open  firmament  of  heaven 
Have  wings  Ifte  angels,  and  like  them  sdute 
Heaven  first  each  day  before  the  Adamites  I 
Thdr  matins  now  draw  nigh — ^the  east  is  kindling— 
And  they  will  shag  I  and  day  wiU  break  i  Both  near, 
So  near  the  awful  close  1  For  these  must  drop 
Thdr  outworn  pinions  on  the  deep ;  and  day, 
After  the  bright  course  of  a  few  brief  morrows,—. 
Ay,  day  win  rise ;  but  upon  what? — a  chaos. 
Which  was  ere  ds^ ;  and  whkh,  renew'd,  makes  time 
Nothing  I  for,  without  life,  what  are  the  hours  ? 


broken  np;  and  the  windows  of  heaven  were  opened.**  — 

>  The  book  of  Enoch,  preferred  by  the  Bthioplana,  is  said 
bj  them  to  be  anterior  to  the  flood. 
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No  more  to  dust  than  Is  eternity 

Unto  Jehovah,  who  created  both. 

Without  him,  even  eternity  would  be 

A  void :  without  man,  time,  as  made  for  man. 

Dies  with  man,  and  is  swallow'd  in  that  deep 

Which  has  no  fountain ;  as  his  race  wUl  be 

Devour'd  by  that  which  drowns  his  infont  world.  — 

What  have  we  here  ?  Shapes  of  both  earth  and  air  ? 

No — idiot  heaven,  they  are  so  beautiAiL 

I  cannot  trace  their  features ;  but  their  forms. 

How  lovelily  they  move  along  the  side 

Of  the  grey  mountain,  scattering  its  mist ! 

And  after  the  swart  savage  spirits,  whose 

Infernal  immortality  pour'd  forth 

Their  impious  hymn  of  triumph,  they  shall  be 

Welcome  as  Eden.     It  may  be  they  come 

To  tell  me  the  reprieve  of  our  young  world. 

For  which  I  have  so  often  pray'd  —  They  come  I 

Anah  !  oh,  God  !  and  with  her  —^ 

Enter  Samiasa,  Azazul,  Akah,  and  Ahoubamah. 

Anah.  Japhet  I 

Sam.  Lol 

A  son  of  Adam ! 

Aza.  What  doth  the  earth-bom  here. 

While  all  his  race  are  slumbering  ? 

Japh.  Angel  I  what 

Dost  thou  on  earth  when  thou  shouldst  be  on  high  ? 

Aza.  Know'st  thou  not,  or  forget*st  thou,  that  a  part 
Of  our  great  function  is  to  guard  thine  earth  7 

Japh.  But  all  good  angels  have  forsaken  earth, 
Which  is  condemn  *d ;  nay,  even  the  evil  fly 
The  approaching  chaos.     Anah  !  Anah  I  my 
In  vain,  and  long,  and  still  to  be  beloved  ! 
Why  walk*st  thou  with  this  spirit,  in  those  hours 
When  no  good  spirit  longer  lights  below  ? 

Anah.  Japhet,  I  cannot  answer  thee ;  yet,  yet 
Forgive  me 

Japh.        May  the  Heaven,  which  soon  no  more 
Will  pardon,  do  so  I  for  thou  art  greatly  tempted. 

Aho.  Back  to  thy  tents,  insulting  son  of  Noah  I 
We  know  thee  not 

Japh.  The  hour  may  come  when  thou 

May*st  know  me  bettor ;  and  thy  sister  know 
Me  still  the  same  which  I  have  ever  been. 

Sam.  Son  of  the  patriarch,  who  hath  ever  been 
Upright  before  his  God,  whatever  thy  gifts. 
And  thy  words  seem  of  sorrow,  mix'd  with  wrath. 
How  have  Asasiel,  or  myself,  brought  on  thee 
Wrong  ? 

Japh.  Wrong !  the  greatest  of  all  wrongs ;  but  thou 
Say'st  well,  though  she  be  dust,  I  did  not,  could  not, 
Deserve  her.     Farewell,  Anah  !  I  have  said 
That  word  so  often  1  but  now  say  It,  ne'er 
To  be  repeated.     Angel !  or  whate'er 
Thou  art,  or  must  be  soon,  hast  thou  the  power 
To  save  this  beautiful — thtM  beautiful 
Children  of  Cain  ? 

Aza.  From  what  ? 

Japh.  And  is  it  so, 

That  ye  too  know  not  ?  Angels  !  angels  !  ye 
Have  shared  man's  sin,  and,  it  may  be,  now  must 
Partake  his  punishment ;  or,  at  the  least. 
My  sorrow. 

Sam.  Sorrow !  I  ne'er  thought  till  now 

To  hear  an  Adamite  speak  riddles  to  me. 

Japh.  And  hath  not  the  Most  High  expounded  them  ? 
Then  ye  are  lost,  as  they  are  lost 
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Aho.  SobeitI 

If  they  love  as  they  are  loved,  they  will  not  shrink 
More  to  be  mortal,  than  I  woold  to  dare 
An  immortality  of  agoniea 
With  Samiasal 

Anah,  Sistor  I  sister  I  speak  sot 

Thus. 

Axa.  Feareft  them,  my  Anah  ? 

Anah.  Yea,  tor  thee : 

I  would  leiign  the  greater  remnant  of 
This  little  life  ot  mine,  before  one  hour 
Of  thine  eternity  should  know  a  pang. 

Japh.  It  is  for  Aim,  then  I  fbr  tiie  seraph  thou 
Hast  left  me  1  That  Is  nothing,  if  thou  hast  not 
Left  thy  God  too  I  for  unions  like  to  these. 
Between  a  mortal  and  an  Immortal,  cannot 
Be  happy  or  be  hallow*d.     We  are  tent 
Upon  the  earth  to  toil  and  die ;  and  they 
Are  made  to  minister  on  high  unto 
The  Highest:  but  if  he  can  save  thee,  soon 
The  hour  will  come  in  which  celestial  aid 
Alone  can  do  so. 

Anah.  Ah  I  he  speaks  of  death. 

Sam.  Of  death  to  vt  /  and  those  who  are  wiUi  u  I 
But  that  the  man  seems  full  of  sorrow,  I 
Could  smile. 

Japh.  I  grieve  not  tar  myself,  nor  tar ; 

I  am  safe,  not  for  my  own  deserts,  but  those 
Of  a  well-doing  sire,  who  hath  been  found 
Bighteous  enough  to  save  his  chUdren.     Would 
His  power  was  greater  of  redemption  !  or 
That  by  exchanging  my  own  Ufie  for  hers. 
Who  could  alone  have  made  mine  h^py,  she. 
The  last  and  loveliest  of  Cain's  race,  could  share 
The  ark  which  shall  receive  a  remnant  of 
The  seed  of  Seth ! 

Aho.  And  dost  thou  think  that  we. 

With  Cain's,  the  eldest  bom  of  Adam's,  blood 
Warm  in  our  veins, — strong  Cain  I  who  was  begottm 
In  Paradise, — would  mingle  with  Seth*s  children* 
Seth,  the  last  oifiipring  of  old  Adam's  dotage? 
No,  not  to  save  all  earth,  were  earth  in  peril ! 
Our  race  hath  always  dwelt  apart  fttxn  thine 
From  the  beginning,  and  shall  do  so  ever. 

Japh.  I  did  not  speak  to  thee,  Ahollbamah ! 
Too  much  of  the  forefiither  whom  thou  vanntnt 
Has  come  down  in  that  haughty  blood  which  sprinis 
From  him  who  shed  the  first,  and  that  a  brother's ! 
But  thou,  my  Anah  t  let  me  call  thee  mine. 
Albeit  thou  art  not ;  *tb  a  word  I  cannot 
Part  with,  although  I  must  trom  thee.     My  Anah! 
Thou  who  dost  rather  make  me  dream  that  Abel 
Had  left  a  daughter,  whose  pure  pious  race 
Survived  in  thee,  so  much  unlike  thou  art 
The  rest  of  the  stem  Cainites,  save  in  beauty. 

For  all  of  them  are  fairest  In  their  fkvour 

Aho.  {interrupting  him).  And  wouldst  thou  have  tfr 

like  our  father's  foe 
In  mind,  in  soul  ?  If  /  partook  thy  thought. 
And  dream'd  that  aught  of  Abei  was  in  her! — 
Get  thee  hence,  son  of  Noah ;  thou  makest  strife. 

Japh.  Offspringof  Cain,  thy  frtherdldso! 
Aho.  But 

He  slew  not  Seth :  and  what  hast  thou  to  do 
With  other  deeds  between  his  God  and  him  ? 
Japh.  Thou  speakest  weU:  his  God  hath  jud^ 
him,  and 
I  had  not  named  his  deed,  but  that  thyself 
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The  cldnt  bom  of  i 

And  mat  enduring 

From  wbam  we  had  our  bdiig  ?  Look  upon 

Ottr  ncc ;  behold  their  itature  mod  their  beauty, 

Tiieir  oxinge,  RreDgth,  and  length  ot  dar« 

Japk.  Ther  are  nnmber'd. 

Akt.  Be  It  Ml  1  bat  while  yet  their  hoari  endure, 
I  ^oiT  in  mj  brethRD  and  our  Uhen. 

.bpIL  ttj  fire  and  nue  but  glorr  la  their  God, 
Anah  !  and  thou? 

Amai.  Whate'er  our  Ood  decim, 

The  God  of  Seth  ai  Cain,  I  mnat  ober, 
And  win  endeaTour  pUteottr  to  obey. 


or  ontTRia]  veng 
It  would  not  be  b 
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The  brtghtMt  fiiture,  without  the 

~    loTC — nijr  euher'i — all  the  lue,  ana  au 

things  which  tpnng  up  with  me,  like  the  Man. 
Miking  raj  dim  exlitence  radiant  with 
Soft  llgtit*  which  were  not  mine  ?  Abolibamah  r 
Utit  If  then  >hould  be  merci — Kek  It,  Bod  it: 
I  ibbor  diath,  becauie  that  thou  must  die. 

AJv.  What,  hath  thli  drenner,  with  his  bther'a  ark, 
The  bugbcw  he  hath  built  to  Kan  the  worid, 
Shiken  «y  lister  t  Are  in  not  the  loTcd 
Of  maphi  ?  and  If  we  were  not,  must  we 
'ling  to  a  Km  at  Noih  tor  our  11tb>  ? 

UtkcT  than  thua But  the  enthuilait  dreami 

Tbe  wont  ot  dTeanu,  the  fkntailei  engendered 
It  hc^elcM  loTC  and  heated  vlgUg.     Who 
SbiR  shake  these  •olid  mountaliu,  this  firm  earth, 

bid  thoae  cloods  and  walen  take  a  shape 
DlitincI  rroia  that  which  we  and  all  our  sires 

seen  them  WW  on  their  eternal  war  ? 
Who  shall  do  thll  1 
Japk,  Be  whose  one  word  ptodnied  them. 

Alio.  Who  Aeord  that  word  1 
Ji^  The  nnlTcne,  which  leap'd 

TaUfebetbieit     Ah !  amlleat  thou  itlllin  acorn  7 
Torn  to  thTsnapb*:  K  ther  itteA  It  not, 
Thei  an  none. 

Sam.  AhoUbamafa,  own  thy  God  I 

Aia.  I  bare  ever  ball'd  our  Maker,  Samlaia, 

At  tilDe,  and  mine :  ■  God  of  lore,  not  aorruw. 

Jap*.  Alai  1  what  else  ia  love  but  aorrow  ?  Even 
Ht  who  made  earth  In  lore  had  bdod  to  grieve 
Atiove  its  6nt  and  beat  inhabitants. 
Aha.  T  la  aald  ao. 
JupK  It  1*  eren  so. 

EiOtr  Roan  and  Sbmm. 

.VcuA.  Japhet  I  Vhat 

I>ret  UuHi  ben  with  these  cblldreD  of  the  wicked? 
Dread'rt  thou  DOt  to  partake  their  comln;:  doom  ? 

Japli.  FUher,  It  cannot  be  a  iln  to  seek 
To  uTe  an  earth-born  being ;  and  heboid, 
These  an  not  of  the  BtaTul,  since  thej  have 
The  fellowship  of  angels. 
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Noah,  TbMt  are  they,  then, 

Tho  leave  the  thnme  of  Ood,  to  lake  them  wItc* 
From  out  the  race  of  Cain ;  the  kidi  of  heaven. 
Who  aeek  earth's  daoghten  tor  their  beauty  ? 

Aia.  Patriarch  I 

Thou  hast  said  it. 

iVooA.  Woe,  woe,  woe  to  mch  communion  I 

Hai  not  Ood  made  ■  barrier  between  earth 
And  heaven,  and  limited  each,  kind  to  kind  7 

SioH.    Wu   not    man    made    in    Ugh  Jehovah'a 

Did  God  not  love  wbat  he  had  made  7    And  what 
Do  we  but  Imitate  and  enndate 
His  love  unto  created  love  7 

NtaA.  lam 

But  man,  and  wai  not  made  to  Judge  mankind, 
Far  less  the  sods  of  God ;  but  as  our  Ood 
Has  delgo'd  to  commune  with  me,  and  reveal 
HU  Judgments,  1  replr,  that  the  descent 
Of  aerapha  flrom  their  everlastlDg  seat 
Unto  a  periahable  and  peiiahing. 
Even  on  the  very  tat  of  perithing,  world. 
Cannot  be  good. 

Am.  What  1  though  it  wen  to  aave  t 

Ncai.  Hot  ]re  in  all  your  glory  can  redeem 
What  he  who  made  you  ^oHous  liath  condemn'd. 
Wen  your  immortal  mission  safety,  twould 
Be  general,  not  fbr  two,  though  beautltul  i 
And  beautiful  they  an,  but  not  the  leis 
Condemn 'd. 

JapA.  Oh,  fittber  1  ny  It  not 

Noali.  Son  I  son  t 

If  ttiat  than  wouldit  avoid  their  doom,  torget 
That  they  exist :  they  aoon  shall  cease  to  be ; 
Whlla  thou  thalt  be  the  sin  of  a  new  world. 
And  better. 

Japlk.  Let  me  die  with  liit,  and  Mna  / 

Noah.   Thou  (AonUsf  tor  aueh  a  thought,  but  sbilt 

Who  uu  redeems  thee. 

iS'on.  And  why  him  and  thee, 

Utm  than  what  he,  thy  aon,  prefen  to  both  7 

NoaA.  Ask  him  who  made  thee  greater  than  myaelf 
And  mine,  but  not  lew  auhject  to  h<a  own 
Almightlneaa.     And  to  I  hit  mildest  and 
Least  to  be  tempted  messenger  appears  ! 

E*irr  BsntaiL  ',  Ms  Ar^amgeL 
Saph.  Spirits  1 

Whose  seat  Is  near  the  throne. 

What  do  ye  here  7 

Is  thus  a  seraph's  duty  to  be  ihowiii 

Now  that  the  bour  Is  near 

When  earth  must  be  alone  7 

Adon  and  bum 
In  glorious  homage  with  the  elected  ■■  aeven," 

Tour  place  li  besveiL 
Sam.  Bapbael  I 

The  ant  and  blrest  of  the  sons  of  Ood, 

Haw  long  bath  this  been  law. 
That  earth  by  angels  mutt  be  left  untrod  7 

Earth  l  which  oft  saw 
Jehovah's  footsteps  not  disdain  her  sod  I 
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The  world  he  loved,  and  made 
For  love ;  and  oft  have  we  obey'd 
His  frequent  mission  with  delighted  pinions : 

Adoring  him  In  his  least  works  display'd ; 
Watching  this  youngest  star  of  his  domhiions ; 
And  as  the  latest  birth  of  his  great  word. 
Eager  to  keep  it  worthy  of  our  Lord. 
Why  is  thy  brow  severe  7 
And  wherefore  speak'st  thou  of  destruction  near  ? 

Raph,   Had  Samiasa  and  Aaziel  been 
In  their  true  place,  with  the  angelic  choir. 
Written  in  fire 
They  would  have  seen 
Jehovah*s  late  decree, 
And  not  Inquired  their  Maker's  breath  of  me : 
But  ignorance  must  ever  be 
A  part  of  sin ; 
And  even  the  spirits*  knowledge  shall  grow  less 

As  they  wax  proud  within ; 
For  Blindness  is  the  first-born  of  Excess. 

When  all  good  angels  left  the  world,  ye  stay'd. 
Stung  with  strange  passions,  and  debased 
By  mortal  feelings  for  a  mortal  maid : 
But  ye  are  pardon*d  thus  fiu*,  and  replaced 
With  your  pure  equals.     Hence  I  away  I  away ! 

Or  stay, 
And  lose  eternity  by  that  delay. 
Axa,  And  thou  I  If  earth  be  thus  forbidden 
In  the  decree 
To  us  until  this  moment  hidden. 
Dost  thou  not  err  as  we 
In  being  here  ? 
Jiapk.  I  came  to  call  ye  back  to  your  fit  sphere. 
In  the  great  name  and  at  the  word  of  God. 
Dear,  dearest  in  themselves,  and  scarce  less  dear 

That  which  I  came  to  do :  till  now  we  trod 
Together  the  eternal  space ;  together 

Let  us  still  walk  the  stars.    True,  earth  must  die ! 
Her  race,  retum'd  into  her  womb,  must  wither, 
And  much  which  she  inherits :  but  oh  I  why 
Cannot  this  earth  be  made,  or  be  destroy'd. 
Without  Involving  ever  some  vast  void 
In  the  immortal  ranks  ?  immortal  still 

In  their  immeasurable  forfeiture. 
Our  brother  Satan  fell ;  his  burning  will 
Bather  than  longer  worship  dared  endure  I 
But  ye  who  still  are  pure  I 
Seraphs  I  less  mighty  than  that  mightiest  one, 

Think  how  he  was  undone  I 
And  think  if  tempting  man  can  compensate 
For  heaven  desired  too  late  ? 
Long  have  I  warr'd, 
Long  must  I  war 
With  him  who  deem'd  it  hard 
To  be  created,  and  to  acknowledge  him 
Who  midst  the  cherubim 
Made  him  as  suns  to  a  dependent  star. 
Leaving  the  archangels  at  his  right  hand  dim. 

I  loved  him  —  beautifiil  he  was :  oh  heaven  I 
Save  Ait  who  made,  what  beauty  and  what  power 
Was  ever  like  to  Satan's  I     Would  the  hour 
In  which  he  fell  could  ever  be  forgiven ! 
The  wish  Is  impious :  but,  oh  ye  I 
Yet  undestroy'd,  be  wam'd  I  Eternity 

With  hhn,  or  with  his  God,  is  in  your  choice : 
He  hath  not  tempted  you :  he  cannot  tempt 
The  angels,  fh)m  his  further  snares  exempt : 
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And  ye  to  woman's  -» beautiful  she  is, 
The  serpent's  voice  less  subtle  than  her  Usi. 
The  snake  but  vanquiah'd  dust ;  but  she  will  dmr 
A  second  host  from  heaven,  to  break  heavcn'i  law, 
Yet,  yet,  oh  fly  I 
Ye  cannot  die ; 
But  they 
Shall  pass  away. 
While  ye  shall  fill  with  shrieks  the  upper  iky 

For  perishable  day, 
Whose  memory  in  your  immortality 

Shall  long  outlast  the  sun  which  gave  them  dsjr. 
Think  how  your  essence  differeth  from  thcin 
In  all  but  suflfarlng  I  why  partake  i 

The  agony  to  which  they  must  be  heirs — 
Bom  to  be  plough'd  with  yean,  and  sown  with  cam; 
And  reap'd  by  Death,  lord  of  the  human  soil  ? 
Even  had  their  days  been  left  to  toil  their  path 
Through  thne  to  dust,  unshorten'd  by  God's  wnth, 
Still  they  are  Evil's  prey  and  Sorrow's  spoil 

Ah»,  Let  them  fly  l 

I  hear  the  voice  which  says  that  all  most  die 
Sooner  than  our  white-bearded  patriarchs  died ; 

And  that  on  high  \, 

An  ocean  is  prepared,  | 

WhUe  from  below 
The  deep  shall  rise  to  meet  heaven's  overflow. 

Few  shall  be  spared. 
It  seems  ;  and,  of  that  few,  the  race  of  Cain 
Must  lift  their  eyes  to  Adam's  God  in  viln. 
Sister  1  since  it  is  ao^ 
And  the  eternal  Lord 
In  vain  would  be  implofed 
For  the  remission  of  one  hour  of  woe. 
Let  us  resign  even  what  we  have  adored. 
And  meet  the  wave,  as  we  would  meet  the  sword, 

If  not  unmoved,  yet  undlamay'd, 
And  walling  less  fbr  us  than  those  who  ahaU 
Survive  in  mortal  or  immortal  thrall. 

And,  when  the  &tal  waters  are  allay'd. 
Weep  for  the  myriads  who  can  weep  no  more. 
Fly,  seraphs  1  to  your  own  eternal  shore, 
Where  winds  nor  howl  nor  waters  roar. 
Our  portion  is  to  die. 
And  yours  to  live  for  ever : 
But  which  is  best,  a  dead  eternity. 
Or  living,  b  but  known  to  the  great  Giver. 
Obey  him,  as  we  shall  obey  ; 
I  would  not  keep  this  life  of  mine  of  day 
An  hour  beyond  his  will ; 
Nor  see  ye  lose  a  porticm  of  his  graoe^ 
For  all  the  mercy  which  Seth's  race 
FindstilL 
Flyl 
And  as  your  pinions  bear  ye  bsbck  to  heaven, 
Think  that  my  love  still  mounts  with  thee  oo  U|t 

Samiaaal 
And  if  I  look  up  with  a  tearless  eye, 
'Tis  that  an  angel's  bride  disdains  to  wccp-^ 
Farewell  I  Now  rise,  inexorable  Deep ! 
AnaK       And  must  we  die  ? 

And  must  I  lose  thee  too, 
Asaziell 
Oh  my  heart  I  my  heart  1 

Thy  prophedes  were  true  I 
And  yet  thou  wert  so  happy  too! 
The  blow,  though  not  unlook'd  for,  fidls  as  new : 
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Ah  I  why? 
Yet  let  me  not  retain  thee  —  fly  1 
Mj  pangi  can  be  but  brief;  bat  thine  would  be 
Eternal,  if  icpabed  from  heaven  for  me. 
Too  much  already  hast  thou  deign'd 
To  one  of  Adam's  race  I 
Our  doom  is  sorrow :  not  to  us  alone, 
But  to  the  spirits  who  hare  not  disdain*d 
To  love  us»  oometh  anguish  with  disgrace. 
Tht  first  who  taught  us  knowledge  hath  been  hurl'd 
From  his  once  archangelic  throne 
Into  some  unknown  world : 
And  thou,  Aiaadel  I  No  — 
Thou  Shalt  not  suffer  woe 
For  me.     Away !  nor  weep ! 
Thou  canst  not  weep ;  but  yet 
May*st  sdffier  more,  not  weeping :  then  forget 
Her,  whom  the  surges  of  the  all-strangling  Deep 

Can  bring  no  pang  like  this.     Fly !  fly  t 
Being  gone,  *twill  be  less  dUBcult  to  die. 
Japh.  Oh  say  not  so  l 

Father  I  and  thou,  archangel,  thou  I 
Surely  celestial  Mercy  lurks  below 
That  pure  severe  serenity  of  brow : 

Let  them  not  meet  ttds  sea  without  a  shore. 
Save  in  our  ark,  or  let  me  be  no  more  I 
SoaJL  Ftaoe,  child  of  passion,  peace ! 
If  not  within  thy  heart,  yet  with  thy  tongue 

Do  God  no  wrong ! 
LiTe  as  he  wills  it — die,  when  he  ordains, 
A  righteous  death,  unlike  the  seed  of  Cain's. 

Cease,  or  be  sorrowAi]  in  silence ;  cease 
To  weary  Heaven's  ear  with  thy  selfish  plaint 
Wouldst  thou  have  God  commit  a  sin  for  thee  ? 
Such  would  it  be 
To  alter  his  intent 
Far  a  mere  mortal  sorrow.     Be  a  man ! 
And  bear  what  Adam's  race  must  bear,  and  can. 
Jiq>k,  Ay,  Ikther  I  but  when  they  are  gone. 
And  we  are  all  alone. 
Floating  upon  the  asure  desert,  and 
The  depth  beneath  us  hides  our  own  dear  land. 
And  dealer,  silent  IHends  and  brethren,  all 
Buried  in  its  immeasurable  breast, 
Who,  who^  iji&r  tears,  our  shrieks,  shall  then  command? 
Can  we  in  desolation's  peace  have  rest  ? 
Oh  God  I  be  thou  a  God,  and  spare 

Tct  while 'tis  time  1 
Benew  not  Adam's  fidl : 
Mankind  were  then  but  twain. 
Bat  they  are  numerous  now  as  are  the  waves 

And  the  tremendous  rain,  [graves. 

Whose  drops  shall  be  less  thick  than  would  their 
Were  graves  permitted  to  the  seed  of  Cain. 
NaaA.  Silence,  vain  boy !  each  word  of  thine 's  a 
crime. 
Angel !  forgive  this  stripling's  fond  despair. 
Rapk.  Seraphs !  these  mortals  speak  in  passion : 
Ye  I 
Who  are,  or  should  be,  passionless  and  pure. 
May  DOW  return  with  me. 

Stam.  It  may  not  be : 

We  have  chosen,  and  will  endure. 
RapiL   Say'st  thou  ? 

Aza.  He  hath  said  it,  and  I  say,  Amen ! 

Saph,         Again  I 
Then  from  this  hour. 
Shorn  as  ye  are  of  all  celestial  power. 


And  aliens  from  your  God, 
Farewell  1 
Japk.  Alas  I  where  shall  they  dwell  ? 

Hark,  hark  1  Deep  sounds,  and  deeper  still, 
Are  howling  from  the  mountain's  bosom : 
There's  not  a  breath  of  wind  upon  the  hill. 

Yet  quivers  every  leaf^  and  drops  each  blossom : 
Earth  groans  as  if  beneath  a  heavy  load. 
NoaL  Hark,  hark !  the  sea^binls  cry  ! 
In  clouds  they  overspread  the  lurid  sky, 
And  hover  round  the  mountain,  where  before 
Never  a  White  wing,  wetted  by  the  wave. 

Yet  dared  to  soar, 
Even  when  the  waters  wax'd  too  fierce  to  brave. 
Soon  it  shall  be  their  only  shore. 
And  then,  no  more  1 
Japh.  The  sun  I  the  sun  I 

He  riseth,  but  his  better  light  is  gone. 
And  a  black  circle,  bound 
His  glaring  disk  around, 
Prodaim's  earth's  last  of  summer  days  hath  shone  I 

The  clouds  return  into  the  hues  of  night, 
Save  where  their  bnuen-colour'd  edges  streak 
The  vetge  where  brighter  moms  were  wont  to  break. 

Noah,  And  lo  1  yon  fiash  of  light. 
The  distant  thunder's  harbinger,  appears  I 

It  Cometh  !  hence,  away  I 
Leave  to  the  elements  their  evil  prey  I 
Hence  to  where  our  all-hallow'd  ark  uprears 
Its  safe  and  wreckless  sides ! 
Japh,  Oh,  fiither,  stay  ! 
Leave  not  my  Anah  to  the  swallowing  tides  1 
Noah,  Must  we  not  leave  all  life  to  such  ?  Begone ! 
Japh, .  Not  L 

Noah.  Then  die 

With  them ! 
How  darest  thou  look  on  that  prophetic  sky, 
And  seek  to  save  what  all  things  now  condemn, 
In  overwhelming  unison 

With  just  Jehovah's  wrath  I 
Japh,  Can  rage  and  justice  join  in  the  same  path  ? 
Noah.  Blasphemer !  darest  thou  murmur  even  now  ? 
Raph.  Patriarch,  be  still  a  father !  smooth  thy  brow : 
Thy  son,  despite  his  folly,  shall  not  sink ; 
He  knows  not  what  he  says,  yet  shall  not  drink 

With  sobs  the  salt  foam  of  the  swelling  waters  ; 
But  be,  when  Passion  passeth,  good  as  thou, 

Nor  perish  like  Heaven's  children  with  Man's 
daughters.  [unite 

Aho.  The  tempest  cometh;  Heaven  and  Earth 
For  the  annihilation  of  all  life. 
Unequal  is  the  strife 
Between  our  strength  and  the  Eternal  Might ! 
Sam.  But  ours  is  with  thee :  we  will  bear  ye  fiur 
To  some  untroubled  star, 
Where  thou  and  Anah  shalt  partake  our  lot : ' 

And  if  thou  dost  not  weep  for  thy  lost  earth, 
Our  forfeit  heaven  shall  also  be  forgot  [birth  ! 

Anah,  Oh !  my  dear  father's  tents,  my  place  of 
And  mountains,  land,  and  woods !  when  ye  are  not. 
Who  shall  dry  up  my  tears  ? 

Axa,  Thy  Spirit-lord. 

Fear  not ;  though  we  are  shut  fh>m  heaven. 
Yet  much  is  ours,  whence  we  can  not  be  driven. 

Jiaph,  Bebel  I  thy  words  are  wicked  as  thy  deeds 
Shall  henceforth  be  but  weak :  the  fiaming  sword. 
Which  chased  the  first-born  out  of  Paradise, 
StUl  flashes  in  the  angelic  hands. 
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Aza.  It  cuinot  day  us :  threaten  dust  with  death. 
And  talk  of  wei^Kms  unto  that  which  bleeds. 
YHiat  are  thy  swords  in  our  immortal  eyes  ? 

Rapk,    The   moment   oometh   to   approve  thy 
strength; 
And  learn  at  length 
How  vain  to  war  with  what  thy  God  commands : 
Thy  former  force  was  in  thy  fidth. 

Enter  MortaiSf  fiyvngfor  refuge. 

CKonu  of  Mortali. 
The  heavens  and  earth  are  mingling — Ood !  oh  God  I 
What  have  we  done  ?     Yet  spare  I 
Hark !  even  the  forest  beasts  howl  forth  their  prayer  ! 

The  dngon  crawls  tnm  out  his  den, 

To  herd,  in  terror,  innocent  with  men ; 
And  the  birds  scream  their  agony  through  air. 
Tet,  yet,  Jehovah  I  yet  withdraw  thy  rod 
Of  wrath,  and  pity  thine  own  world's  despair  I 
Hear  not  BCan  only  but  all  Nature  plead  I 

Raph,  Farewell,  thou  earth !  ye  wretched  sons  of 
clay, 
I  cannot,  must  not,  aid  you.     'Tis  decreed  I 

[Exit  Rafhael. 

Japk.  Some  clouds  sweep  on  as  vultures  for  their 
prey. 
While  others,  ilx'd  as  rocks,  await  the  word 
At  which  their  wrathful  vials  shall  be  pour*d. 
No  axure  more  shall  robe  the  firmament. 
Nor  spangled  stars  be  glorious :  Death  hath  risen  : 
In  the  Sun's  place  a  pale  and  ghastly  glare 
Hath  wound  itself  around  the  dying  air.  ^ 

Aza.  Come,  Anah  I  quit  this  chaos-founded  prison, 
To  wtiich  the  elements  again  repair, 
To  turn  it  into  what  it  was :  beneath 
The  shelter  of  these  wings  thou  shalt  be  safe. 
As  was  the  eagle's  nestling  once  within 
Its  mother's  — Let  the  coming  chaos  chafe 
With  all  its  elements  !  Heed  not  their  din  I 
A  brighter  world  than  this,  where  thou  shalt  breathe 
Ethereal  life,  will  we  explore : 
These  darken'd  clouds  are  not  the  only  skies. 

[AxAsisL  and  Samiasa  fly  off,  and  dUappear 
with  Amah  and  Ahoubamah. 

Japh.  They  are  gone!     They  have  disappear'd 
amidst  the  roar 
Of  the  fonaken  world ;  and  never  more. 
Whether  they  live,  or  die  with  all  earth's  life. 
Now  near  its  last,  can  aught  restore 
Anah  unto  these  eyes.  * 

Chorut  of  Mortalt. 

Oh  son  of  Noah  I  mercy  on  thy  kind  ! 

What !  wilt  thou  leave  us  all— all— ol/  behind  ? 

Millie  safe  amidst  the  elemental  strife. 

Thou  sitt'st  within  thy  guarded  ark  ? 

A  Mother  (offering  her  infant  to  Jafuxt).    Oh  let 
this  child  embark  I 
I  brought  him  forth  in  woe. 

But  thought  it  Joy 
To  see  him  to  my  bosom  clinging  so. 
Why  was  he  bom  ? 

>  [In  Ml  description  of  the  deluge,  which  If  a  Taried  and 
recurring  nuuter-piec*, —  (we  hear  It  foretold,  and  we  lae  it 
come,)  —  Lord  Bjron  appears  to  us  to  hare  had  an  eve  to 
Poutsin's  celebrated  picture,  with  the  sky  hanging  like  a 
weight  of  lead  upon  the  waters,  the  sun  quenched  and  lurid. 
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What  hath  he  done — 
My  unwean*d  son — 
To  move  Jehovah's  wrath  or  soom  ? 
What  is  there  in  this  milk  of  mfaie,  that  Death 
Should  stir  all  heaven  and  earth  up  to  destroy 

My  boy, 
And  roll  the  waters  o'er  his  placid  breath  ? 
Save  him,  thou  seed  of  Seth ! 
Or  cursed  be — with  him  who  made 
Thee  and  thy  race,  for  which  we  are  betnyV  I 
/a/>A.  Peace  I't  is  no  hour  for  cunes,  but  fat  pnrer. 

Chorut  of  Mortab. 
For  prayer!  11  i 

And  where 
Shall  prayer  ascend. 
When  the  swoln  clouds  unto  the  mountafais  beod 

And  bunt. 
And  gushing  oceans  every  barrier  rend,  | 

Until  the  very  deserts  know  no  thint  ? 

Accurst 
Be  he  who  made  thee  and  thy  sire  I 
We  deem  our  curses  vain ;  we  must  expire ; 

But  as  we  know  the  worst. 
Why  should  our  hymn  be  raised,  our  kneei  be  bent 
Before  the  implacable  Omnipotent, 
Since  we  must  fall  the  same  ? 
If  he  hath  made  earth,  let  it  be  his  shame. 

To  make  a  world  for  torture.  — Lo  I  they  come, 
The  loathsome  waten,  in  their  rage ! 
And  with  their  roar  make  wholesome  Natoxe  domb ! 

The  forest's  trees  (coeval  with  the  hour 
When  Paradise  upsprung, 

Ere  Eve  gave  Adam  knowledge  for  her  dower, 
Or  Adam  his  flnt  hymn  of  slavery  sung), 
So  massy,  vast,  yet  green  in  their  old  age, 
Are  overtopp'd. 
Their  summer  blossoms  by  the  suigeslopp'd. 
Which  rise,  and  rise,  and  rise. 
Vainly  we  look  up  to  the  lowering  sUes  — 

They  meet  the  seas. 
And  shut  out  God  firom  our  beseeching  eyes. 
Fly,  son  of  Noah,  fly !  and  take  thine  eaie 
In  thine  allotted  ocean-tent ; 
And  view,  all  floating  o'er  the  element. 
The  corpses  of  the  world  of  thy  young  days  s 
Then  to  Jehovah  raise 
Thy  song  of  praise  ! 
A  MortaL  Blessed  are  the  dead 
Who  die  in  the  Lord ! 
And  though  the  waters  be  o'er  earth  oabipntd, 
Yet,  as  hit  word. 
Be  the  decree  adored  I 
He  gave  me  life  —  he  taketh  but 
The  breath  which  is  his  own  : 
And  though  these  eyes  should  be  for  ever  ihut. 
Nor  longer  this  weak  voice  before  his  throne 
Be  heard  in  supplicating  tone. 

Still  blessed  be  the  Lord, 
For  what  is  past. 
For  that  which  is : 
For  all  are  his. 
From  flnt  to  last  — 

and  a  few  figures  struggling  taiidy  with  the  oftnrkelia^ 
wares.  ~-  JarraiT.  j 

*  [The  despair  of  the  mortal  lorers  for  Che  toss  of  tbff 
mortal  mistressfli  is  well  and  pathertcally  >*■*■■— 1  -  J"' 
ramv.l 


^ 
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Time— space — eternity— life — death — 
The  Tut  known  and  immeasurabie  unknown. 
He  made,  and  can  unmake ; 
And  shall  /,  for  a  litUe  gasp  of  breath, 
Blaspheme  and  groan  ? 
j  No ;  let  me  die,  as  I  have  lived,  in  Ikith, 
I      Mor  quiver,  though  the  universe  may  quake  ! 

O^onu  of  Mortali, 

Where  shall  we  fly  7 
Not  to  the  mountains  high ; 
For  now  their  torrents  rush,  with  double  roar, 
To  meet  the  ocean,  which,  advancing  still, 
Already  grasps  each  drowning  hill. 
Nor  leaves  an  unaearchM  cave. 

Enter  a  Woman, 

WomoM.  Oh,  save  me,  save  I 
Our  valley  Is  no  more : 

My  &ther  and  my  fiither^s  tent. 
My  brethren  and  my  brethren's  herds, 

The  pleasant  trees  that  o*er  our  noonday  bent 

I  [Thif  poem  carries  with  It  th«  peculiar  Impress  of  the 
vriter's  fenins.  It  dlsplavs  great  rigottr,  and  even  a  severity 
!  of  ctyle,  chroughoot ;  which  is  another  proof,  if  proof  were 
.  needed,  that  elevation  of  wrlthig  is  to  be  obtained  only  by  a 
I  rigid  regard  to  simpUclty.  It  may  be  perused  without  shock- 
icg  the  ftselings  of  the  sensitive,  or  furnishing  an  ohJect  for 
I  tb«  discrimiBatlng  morality  of  tiie  Lord  Chancellor.  Lord 
Brron  has  evlde^y  endeavoured  to  sustain  the  interest  of 
thn  poem,  by  depicnng  natural  but  deep  drawn  thoughts,  in 
sU  their  freshness  and  inteoslty,  with  as  little  fictitious  aid  as 
pouible  Nothing  is  circumlocutory  :  there  is  no  going  about 
*ai  about  to  enter  at  length  upon  his  object,  but  he  impetu- 
ously rashes  hato  it  at  once.  All  over  the  poem  there  is  a 
■  ftloom  cast  suitable  to  the  subject :  an  ominous  fearful  hue, 
like  that  which  Poussin  has  flung  over  his  inimitable  picture 
0^  the  Eteluge.  We  see  much  evU,  but  we  dread  more.  All  is 
Ota  of  ojrthlj  keeping,  as  the  events  of  the  time  are  out  of 
ttte  coune  of  nature.  Man's  wickedness,  the  perturbed  ere. 
atioo,  fear-stnick  mortals,  demons  passing  to  and  fro  !n  the 
earth,  an  overshadowing  solemnity,  and  unearthlv  loves,  form 
tocher  the  materials.  That  It  has  faults  is  obvious :  pro- 
UK  passages,  and  too  much  tedious  soliloquising :  but  there 
is  the  vigour  and  force  of  Byron  to  fling  Into  the  scale  against 
tbne :  tbere  is  much  of  the  sublime  in  description,  and  the 
beautiful  in  poetry.  Prejudice,  or  ignorance,  or  both,  may 
ondfinn  it  i  but,  while  true  poetical  feeling  exists  amongst 
Bs,  it  will  ba  prooooDoed  not  unworthy  of  its  distinguished 
•iitlMr.—  Campbblu 

It  sppeara  tiiat  this  is  but  the  flrst  part  of  a  poem  :  but  it  is 
likewise  a  poem,  and  a  fine  one  too,  within  itselL  We  confess 
that  we  see  litUe  or  nothing  objectionable  In  it,  either  as  to 
theological  ostbodoxy,  or  general  human  feeling.  It  Is  so- 
Irmo,  kiftv,  fearftil,  wild,  tumultuous,  and  shadowed  all  over 
with  the  darkncas  of  a  dreadful  disaster.  Of  the  angels  who 
lore  the  daughters  of  men  we  see  little,  and  know  less — and 
not  too  much  of  the  love  and  passion  of  the  fair  lost  mortals. 
The  incoBa^aUe  despair  preceding  and  accompanying  an  In. 
comprefaeDBible  cacaatrophe  pervades  the  whole  composition ; 
sod  iu  exprcaaloo  it  made  sublime  by  the  noble  strain  of 
poetry  in  which  it  is  said  or  sung. — Wilson. 

This  **  Mystery  "  has  more  poetry  and  music  In  It  than  any 
of  Lord  Byron's  dramatic  writings  since  **  Manfred ;  '*  and 
has  also  the  peculiar  merit  of  throwing  us  back.  In  a  great 
degree,  to  tl>e  strange  and  preternatural  time  of  which  It  pro- 
fesses to  trestf .  It  u  truly,  and  In  every  sense  of  the  word,  a 
aeeting  of  "  Heaven  and  Earth : "  angels  are  seen  ascending 
ad  descending,  and  the  windows  of  the  sky  are  opened  to 
iMuge  the  Caw  of  nature.  We  have  an  im  passioned  picture 
of  the  strong  and  devoted  attachment  Inspired  into  the  daugh- 
ters of  men  t^  angel  forms,  and  have  placed  before  us  the 
naphatie  picture  of  **  woman  wailing  for  her  demon  lover." 
Tbere  is  a  like  conflict  of  the  passions  as  of  the  elements  -~ 
si]  wild,  cfanotlc,  uncontrollable,  fatal  i  but  there  is  a  discord- 
sat  barmoay  \n  all  this  —a  keeping  In  the  colouring  and  the 
ihne.  la  handllnf  the  unpolisheo  page,  we  look  upon  the 
world  befbre  tlic  flood,  and  gase  upon  a  doubtfol  Uank,  with 
only  a  few  straggUng  figures,  part  human  and  part  divine ; 
vhue.  In  the  ezprosion  of  the  former,  we  read  the  Csacies, 


And  sent  finth  evening  songs  fh>m  sweetest  birds. 
The  little  rivulet  which  freshened  aU 
Our  pastures  green. 
No  more  are  to  be  seen. 
When  to  the  mountain  cliff  I  climb*d  this  mom, 

I  tum'd  to  bless  the  spot. 
And  not  a  leaf  appear'd  about  to  fhll ;  — 

And  now  they  are  not!— 
Why  was  I  bom  7 

Japh,  To  die  I  In  youth  to  die  I 

And  happier  in  that  doom. 
Than  to  behold  the  universal  tomb 

Which  I 
Am  thus  oondemn*d  to  weep  above  in  vain. 
Why,  when  all  perish,  why  must  I  remain  ?  > 

[The  watere  riae;  Menjly  in  every  direction ; 
many  are  overtaken  by  the  waves ;  the  Chorus 
of  Mortala  dispersea  in  aearch  of  safety  up 
the  mountains  ;  Japhet  remains  upon  a  rock, 
while  the  Ark  ^floats  towards  him  in  the 
distance. 


ethereal  and  lawless,  that  lifted  the  eye  of  beauty  to  the 
skies,  and.  In  the  latter,  the  human  passions  that  *'  drew  an. 
gels  down  to  earth."—  Jepfbcy. 

Among  all  the  wonderAil  excellences  of  Milton,  nothing 
surpasses  the  pure  and  undisturbed  Idealism  with  which  he 
has  drawn  our  flrst  parents,  so  completely  human  as  to  excite 
our  most  ardent  sympathies,  yet  so  far  distinct  flrom  the  com- 
mon  race  of  men  as  manifestly  to  belong  to  a  higher  and  un- 
eormpted  sUte  of  befaig  In  like  manner,  his  Paradise  is  formed 
of  the  universal  productions  of  nature — the  flowers,  the  fruits, 
the  trees,  the  wUers,  the  cool  breeies,  the  soft  and  sunny 
slopes,  the  mi^estlc  hlUs  that  skirt  the  scene ;  yet  the  whole 
is  of  an  earlier,  a  more  prolific,  a  more  luxuriant  vegetation : 
It  fblly  comes  up  to  our  notion  of  what  the  earth  might  have 
been  before  it  was  **  cursed  of  lU  Creator."  This  la  the  more 
remarkable,  as  Milton  himself  sometimes  destroys,  or  at  least 
mars,  the  general  efl'ect  of  liis  picture,  by  the  Introduction  of 
incongruous  thoughts  or  images.  The  poet's  passioiu  are,  on 
occasions,  too  strong  for  his  Imagination,  drag  liim  down  to 
earth,  and,  for  the  sake  of  some  iU-tlmed  allusion  to  some  of 
those  circumstances,  which  had  taken  possession  of  his  mighty 
mind,  he  runs  the  hazard  of  breaking  toe  solemn  enchantment 
writh  which  he  has  spell-bound  our  captive  senses.  Perhaps, 
of  later  writers.  Lord  Byron  alone  has  caught  the  true  tone, 
in  his  short  drama  called  **  Heaven  and  Earth."  Here,  not- 
withstanding that  we  cannot  but  admit  the  great  and  manifold 
delinquencies  against  correct  taste,  particularly  some  per- 
fectly ludicrous  metrical  whimsies,  yet  all  Is  in  keeping —all 
Is  strange,  poetic,  oriental ;  the  lyric  abruptness,  the  prodigal 
accumulation  of  Images  In  one  part,  and  the  rude  simplicity 
in  others  — above  all,  the  general  tone  of  description  as  to 
natural  objects,  and  of  language  and  feeling  in  the  scarcely 
mortal  beings  which  come  forth  upon  the  scene,  seem  to 
throw  us  upward  into  the  age  of  men  before  their  lives  were 
shortened  to  the  narrow  span  of  three-score  years  and  ten, 
and  when  all  that  walked  the  earth  were  not  bom  of  woman. 

MiLMAN. 

The  MysteiT  of  **  Heaven  and  Earth  "  is  conceived  in  the 
best  style  of  the  greatest  masters  of  poetry  and  painting.  It 
Is  not  unworthy  of  Dante,  and  of  the  mlgii^  artist  to  whom 
we  have  alluded.  As  a  picture  of  the  last  deluge,  it  is  Incom- 
parably grand  and  awful.  The  characters,  too,  are  Invested 
with  great  dignity  and  grace.  Nothing  can  be  more  imposing 
and  fascinating  than  the  haughty ,and  imperious,and  passionate 
beauty  of  the  daughter  of  Cain ;  nor  any  thing  more  vener- 
able tnan  the  mild  but  inflexible  dignity  of  the  patriarch  Noah. 
We  trust  that  no  one  will  be  found  with  feelings  so  obtuse, 
with  taste  so  perverted,  or  with  malignity  so  tmdlsguised,  as 
to  mar  the  beauties  of  pictures  like  these,  by  Imputing  to  their 
author  the  cool  profession  of  those  sentiments  whldi  he  ex- 
hibits as  extorted  from  perishing  mortals,  in  their  last  instant 
of  despair  and  death.  Such  a  poem  as  this,  if  read  aright.  Is 
calculated,  by  Its  lofty  passion  and  sublime  oonoeptlmu,  to 
exalt  the  mind  and  to  PurifV  the  heart  beyond  the  power  of 
many  a  sober  homily.  It  will  remain  an  imperishable  monu- 
ment of  the  trauMendent  talents  of  its  author ;  whom  it  has 
raised,  in  our  estimation,  to  a  hlaher  pitch  of  pre-eminence 
than  he  ever  before  attained.— 1C>  Mag.2 
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A  TRAGEDY.' 


TO 

THE  ILLUSTRIOUS  OOETHE 

A    8TRANCX&    PBESUXES  TO   OFFKR   THZ   HOMAGE 

OP   A    LITE&ART   YASSAL  TO   HIS   LUGE    LORD,   THE    FIRST    OF   EX'lSTIMQ    WRirERS, 

WHO   HAS   CREATED   THE   LITERATURE   OF   HIS   OWN   C0I7MTRT, 

AND    ILLUSTRATED   THAT   OF   EUROPE. 

THE  UMWORTBY   PEODUCnOST  WHICH  THE  AUTHOR  VENTURIS  TO  INSCRIBE  TO  Hllf 

18  ENTITLED 

SARDANAPALUS.s 


FBEFACE. 

In  publiflhing  the  following  Tragedies  9  I  have  only 
to  repeat,  that  they  were  not  composed  with  the 
most  remote  view  to  the  stage.  On  the  attempt 
made  by  the  managers  in  a  former  instance,  the 
public  opinion  has  been  already  expressed.  With 
regard  to  my  own  private  feelings,  as  it  seems  that 
they  are  to  stand  for  nothing,  I  shall  say  nothing. 

For  the  historical  foundation  of  the  following 
compositions  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  Notes. 

The  Author  has  in  one  instance  attempted  to  pre- 
serve, and  in  the  other  to  approach,  the  "  unities ;  ** 
conceiving  that  with  any  very  distant  departure  fh>m 
them,  there  may  be  poetry,  but  can  be  no  drama. 

I  [On  the  original  MS.  Lord  Bfroa  hu  written:—**  Mem. 
RATenna,  May  27. 1821.  —  I  began  thli  drama  on  the  13th  of 
January,  1821 ;  and  continued  the  two  flr»t  acts  rery  slowly, 
and  by  intenrali.  The  three  last  acts  were  written  since  the 
I3th  of  May,  1821  (this  present  month) ;  that  is  to  say,  in  a 
fortni^t.**  The  following  are  extracts  from  Lord  Byron's 
diary  uid  letters  :  — 

**  January  13. 1821.  Sketched  the  outline  and  Dram.  Fers. 
of  an  intended  tragedy  of  Sardanapalos,  which  I  hare  for 
some  time  meditated.  Took  the  names  fh>m  Diodonis  Sl- 
culus,  (I  know  the  history  of  Sardanapalus,  and  hare  known 
it  since  I  was  tweWe  years  oldO  and  read  orer  a  passage  in 
the  ninth  volume  of  Mitford's  Greece,  where  he  rather  Tin. 
dicates  the  memory  of  this  last  of  the  Assyrialis.  Carried 
Teresa  the  Italian  translation  of  GrUlparxer's  Sappha    She 

auarrelled  with  me,  because  I  said  that  love  was  not  the  Iqftiest 
ieme  for  a  tragedy ;  and,  having  the  advantage  of  her  native 
language,  and  natural  female  eloquence,  she  overcame  my 
fewer  arguments.  I  believe  she  was  right.  I  must  put  more 
love  into  *  Sardanapalus '  than  I  intended.** 

**  May  25.  I  have  completed  four  acts.  I  have  made  Sar. 
danapalus  brave,  (though  voluptuous,  as  history  represents 
him,)  and  also  as  amiable  as  my  poor  powers  coula  render 
him.  I  have  strictly  preserved  all  the  unities  hitherto,  and 
mean  to  continue  them  in  the  fifth,  if  possible ;  but  not  for 
ike  stage." 

**  May  ao.  By  this  post  I  send  you  the  tragedy.  You  will 
remark  that  the  unities  are  all  strictly  preserved.  The  scene 
passes  in  the  same  hall  always  :  the  time,  a  summer's  night, 
about  nine  hours  or  less ;  though  it  begins  before  sunset,  and 
ends  after  sunrise.  It  is  not  for  the  stage,  any  more  than  the 
other  was  intended  for  it :  and  I  shall  take  better  care  this 
time  that  they  dou*t  get  hold  on  *t." 

"  July  14.  I  trust  that  *  Sardanapalus '  will  not  be  mi»> 
taken  for  a  political  plajr :  which  was  so  far  from  my  Inten- 
tion, that  I  thought  of  nothing  but  Asiatic  history.   My  object 


<&= 


He  is  aware  of  the  unpopularity  of  this  notion  in 
present  English  literature ;  but  it  is  not  a  syitem  of 
his  own,  being  merely  an  opinion,  which,  not  very 
long  ago,  was  the  law  of  literature  throughout  the 
world,  and  is  still  so  in  the  more  civilised  parts  of  it 
But  **  nous  avons  chang^  tout  cela,**  and  are  reaping 
the  advantages  of  the  change.  The  writer  is  tar  fnm 
conceiving  that  any  thing  he  can  adduce  by  per- 
sonal precept  or  example  can  at  all  apprtMch  his 
regular,  or  even  irregular  predeoeasors ;  he  is  merely 
giving  a  reason  why  he  preferred  the  more  regular 
formation  of  a  structure,  however  feeble,  to  an  entire 
abandonment  of  all  rules  whatsoever.  Where  he 
has  fiiiled,  the  ftilure  is  in  the  architect, — and  not 
in  the  art  < 


has  been  to  dramatise,  like  the  Grei^  (a  sModM  phi 
striking  passages  of  history  and  mythology.  Yon  will  fad 
all  this  very  smlike  Shakspeare  ;  and  to  much  the  better  m 
one  sense,  for  I  look  npon  him  to  be  the  wont  of  modPiK 
though  the  most  extraordinary  of  writers.  It  has  bccti  srv 
object  to  be  as  simple  and  severe  as  AlfieH,  and  I  haivc  brok«« 
down  the  poetry  as  nearly  as  I  could  to  f*M"**^w  V^gvy. 
The  hardship  is  that,  in  tbeae  times,  one  can  neither  apeek  of 
kings  nor  queens  without  suspidoo  of  poUtki  or  i 
1  intended  neither." 

**  July  22.    Print  away,  and  pnbUsh.    I  thtaik  they 

own  that  I  have  more  styles  than  one.  *  SeidaiM|iahis  *  ik 
however,  almost  a  comic  character :  but,  for  that  matser.  m 
is  Richard  the  Third.  Mind  the  willi'ct,  which  are  my  gret 
object  of  research.  I  am  glad  Glflbrd  likes  it :  aa  for  tte 
million,  you  see  I  have  carefully  consulted  any  thing  bet  the 
taste  of  the  day  for  extravagant '  coups  de  thfitre.*  ^' 

Sardanapalus  was  published  in  December,  1811,  an!  was 
received  with  very  great  approbation.] 

*  [**  Well  knowing  myself  and  my  laboors,  la  ny  oM  ace,  I 
could  not  but  reflect  with  gratitude  and  dtffidcBoe  oa  the  eau 
pressions  contained  in  this  dedication,  nor  interpret  them  U« 
as  the  generous  tribute  of  a  superior  genius,  no  leas  orip 
in  the  choice  than  Inexhaustible  In  the  "*M»riali  of  hk 
Jects."— GovrHB.] 

s  ["  Sardanapalus**  originally  appeared  In  the 
with  "  The  Two  FoMUvi/'] 

*  [••  In  this  preface/*  (says  Mr.  Jelfrqr)  •  Loid  Byma  .^ 
news  his  protest  against  looking  npon  any  of  hla  plays  mm 
havhng  been  composed  *  with  the  most  reaaete  vtcw  la  tft* 
stage ; '  and,  at  the  same  time,  teatlfles  In  behalf  of  the  vrfor^ 
as  essential  to  the  existence  of  the  drama— arcordii«  «o 
what  *  was  till  lately,  the  law  of  literature  throoghoei  ih  > 
world,  and  is  stlU  so  in  the  more  dvilited  paita  of  It.'  W^  d 
not  think  these  opInloDs  very  contisleat  t  «id  we  think  ilam. 
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MEN. 
&AmDA]f APALus,  Xt»^  <2f  ATtitfoeA  and  A9»yriay  ^. 
AmBACVSy  <A«  Mede  who  atpirtd  to  ike  Ihrone, 
Bsunju,  a  CkdUean  and  Sooth$ayer. 
Salkmsvxs,  the  ^ng*i  Broih^T'-'m^aw, 
Ai^TAOA,  aa  Aujfrian  Officer  of  ike  Fakwe. 
Pavia. 


SrKmo. 
Bauul. 

WOMEN. 
ZAiawA,  ike  Queen, 
MTm&BA,  am  Ionian  female  Slave^  and  the  FavouriU 

of  SaSDAM  AFALUI. 

Waimtn   oampomng  the   Harem  of  Sakdavapalus, 
GmardMt  AttendaniMf  ChaUoan  Priests,  Medes, 

Scene— a  Hall  In  the  BoTal  Palace  of  Nineveh. 


of  them  could  potilblf  And  fnoar  with  a  penon 
whoM  genius  had  a  truly  dramatic  character.  We  sboula  a» 
«oan  expect  aa  orator  to  conpoce  a  ipeech  altogether  unfit  to 
be  ■prkca  A  draaa  to  not  merely  a  dialogue,  but  on  action ; 
and  aceeatarfly  auppoiea  that  tomething  Is  to  pau  before  the 
eyes  of  sssfiimhwl  spectators.  Whatever  is  peculiar  to  its 
vrftttn  part,  should  deriTe  its  peculiarity  from  this  consider- 
atloa.  lu  strle  should  be  an  accompaniment  to  action,  and 
should  be  caicolated  to  excite  the  emotions,  and  iLeep  alire 
the  attentSoo,  of  gaxing  multitudes.  If  an  author  doies  not 
bear  thb  eootlnaally  in  his  mind,  and  does  not  write  in  the 
ideal  presence  of  an  eager  and  di>ersifled  assemblage,  he  may 
be  a  poetperhaps,  but  assuredly  he  will  nerer  be  a  dramatist 
If  Lord  Byron  really  does  not  wish  to  impregnate  his  elabo- 
rate ioenea  with  tlie  living  part  of  the  drama— if  he  has  no 
hankering  alter  stage^fTect— if  he  is  not  haunted  with  the 
Ttsible  pmentlment  of  the  persons  he  has  created  —  if,  in 
spttfaig  down  a  -vthemeat  InvectlTe,  he  does  not  (kncy  the 
tooe  la  which  Mr.  Kean  would  deliver  It,  and  anticipate  the 
loQg  mlauaes  of  the  pit,  then  he  may  be  sure  that  neither 
his  fisMmgi  nor  his  genius  are  in  unison  with  the  stage  at  all 
Why.  Umsd,  shouhl  he  afltet  the  form,  without  the  power  of 
tragedy?  Didactic  reasoning  and  eloquent  description  will 
not  oompensate.  In  a  play,  for  a  dearth  of  dramatic  spirit  and 
faifcocion :  and,  besides,  sterling  sense  and  poetry,  as  such, 
ought  to  stand  by  themsel  vea,  without  the  unmeanlna  mockery 
of  a  4ramaHt  person*.  As  to  Lord  Byron  pretenaing  to  set 
op  the  oaitles  at  this  time  of  day,  as  *  the  law  of  literature 
tbroiiafaottt  the  world,'  It  la  mere  caprice  and  contradiction. 
He.  if  ever  nan  waa,  is  a  law  to  kinue^-^*  a  chartered  liber- 
tlae ;  *  —and now,  when  he  is  tired  of  this  unbridled  license, 
he  wants  to  do  penance  within  the  unities  !  English  dramatic 
poetry  soars  above  the  unities.  Just  as  tlie  Imagination  does. 
The  only  pretence  for  insisting  on  them  is,  that  we  suppose  the 
stage  itaelf  to  be,  actually  and  really,  the  very  spot  on  which  a 
given  actkm  is  performed  i  and,  if  so,  this  space  cannot  be 
removed  to  aaouier.  Bot  the  supposition  is  manifestly  quite 
eontraiy  to  truth  and  experience.**— £d^  Bew.  voL  xxxvl. 


The  reader  may  be  pleased  to  compare  the  above  with  the 
fbUowing  passaae  from  Dr.  Johnson :  — 

**  Whctner  Snahspeare  knew  the  unities,  and  rejected  them 
br  desteii,  or  deviated  from  them  bv  happv  Ignorance,  it  is,  I 
think,  nnpoeslble  to  decide  and  useless  to  inquire.  We  may 
reasooably  suppose,  that  when  he  rose  to  notice,  he  did  not 
want  the  eounsels  and  admonitions  of  scholars  and  critics ; 
sad  that  be  at  last  deliberately  persisted  in  a  practice  which 
lie  might  have  begun  by  chance.  As  nothing  is  essential  to 
the  fable  but  unity  of  action,  and  as  the  unities  of  time  and 
place  arise  evidently  from  false  assumptions,  and,  by  drcum- 
Kxfbiag  the  extent  of  the  drama,  lessen  its  variety,  I  cannot 
Uiink  it  much  to  be  lamented  that  they  were  not  known  by  him, 
or  not  observed  :  nor.  If  such  another  poet  could  arise,  should 
1  very  vehemently  reproach  him,  that  his  first  act  passed  at 
Ventre,  and  Ms  next  In  Cyprus.  Such  violations  of  rules 
merely  positive  become  the  comprehensive  genius  of  Shak- 
and  such  censures  are  suitable  to  the  minute  and 
critkism  of  Voltaire :  — 

^^  *  Nod  uaqua  adeo  permiaeult  imis 
Loogna  samaw  dies,  ut  non,  si  voce  MetelU 
Scrvmttor  kgcs,  mallnt  a  Csesara  toUL* 


IMitliaitiipaliis** 


^ 


ACT  L 

SCENE    L 

A  Han  in  the  Palace. 

Salemenes  (solus).  Re  hath  wrong'd  his  qiieen,  but 
still  he  is  her  lord ; 
He  hath  wrong*d  my  sister,  still  he  is  my  hrother ; 
He  hath  wroiig*d  his  neople,  still  he  is  their  sovereign, 
And  I  most  be  his  friend  as  well  ss  sul^ect : 
He  must  not  perish  thus.    I  will  not  see 
The  blood  of  Nlmrod  and  Semiramis 
Sink  In  the  earth,  and  thirteen  hundred  years 
Of  empire  ending  like  a  shepherd's  tale ; 
He  must  be  roused.    In  his  efReminate  heart 
There  Is  a  careless  courage  which  corruption 
Has  not  all  quench*d,  and  latent  energies, 
Bepress*d  by  circumstance,  but  not  destroy'd— 

Yet,  when  I  speak  thus  slightly  of  dramatic  rules,  I  cannot 
but  recollect  now  much  wit  and  learning  may  be  produced 
against  me ;  before  such  authorities  I  am  afraid  to  stand,  not 
that  I  think  the  present  question  one  of  those  that  are  to  be 
decided  by  mere  authority,  but  because  It  is  to  be  suspected, 
that  these  precepts  have  not  been  so  easily  received,  out  for 
fkr  better  reasons  than  1  have  vet  been  able  to  find.  The  re- 
sult of  my  inquiries,  in  which  it  would  be  ludicrous  to  boast 
of  impartiality,  is,  that  the  unities  of  time  and  place  are  not 
essenual  to  a  Just  drama ;  that  though  they  may  sometimes 
conduce  to  pleasure,  they  are  always  to  be  sacrificed  to  the 
nobler  beauties  of  variety  and  instruction ;  and  that  a  play 
written  with  nice  observation  of  critical  rules,  is  to  be  con- 
templMed  as  an  elaborate  curiosity,  as  the  product  of  super, 
fluous  and  ostentatious  art,  by  which  is  shown  rather  what  Is 
possible  than  what  is  necessary.  He  that  without  diminution 
of  any  other  excellence  shall  preserve  all  the  unities  unbroken, 
deservM  the  like  applause  with  the  architect,  who  shall  dis- 
play all  the  orders  of  architecture  in  a  citadel,  without  any 
deduction  from  its  strength :  but  the  principal  beauty  of  a 
citadel  is  to  exclude  the  enemy :  and  the  greatest  graces  of 
a  play  are  to  copy  nature  and  instruct  life." '- Prtface  to 
Skakspcare.} 

1  In  this  tragedv  it  has  been  my  intention  to  follow 
the  account  of  Diodorua  Siculus ;  reducing  it,  however,  to 
such  dramatic  regularitv  as  I  best  could,  and  trying  to 
approach  the  unlnes.  {  therefore  suppose  the  rebellion 
to  explode  and  succeed  In  one  day  by  a  sudden  conspiracy. 
Instead  of  the  loag  war  of  the  history. 

s  [Sardanapalns  is,  beyond  all  doubt,  a  work  of  great  beauty 
and  power ;  and  though  the  heroine  has  many  traits  in  com- 
mon with  the  Medoras  and  Gulnares  of  LordBjron's  undra- 
matlc  poetry,  the  hero  must  be  allowed  to  be  a  new  character 
in  his  hands.  He  has,  indeed,  the  scorn  of  war,  and  glory, 
and  priestcraft,  and  regular  morality,  which  distinguishes  the 
rest  of  his  lordship's  favourites ;  but  he  has  no  misanthropy, 
and  very  little  pride  —  and  may  be  regarded,  on  the  whole,  as 
one  of  the  moat  truly  good-humourra,  amiable,  and  respect- 
able voluptuaries  to  whom  we  have  ever  been  presented.  In 
this  conception  of  his  character,  the  author  has  very  wisely 
followed  nature  and  tkncy  rather  than  history.  His  Sardana. 
palus  is  not  an  eflbmlnate,  worn-out  debauchee,  with  shat- 
tered nerves  and  exhausted  senses,  the  slave  of  indolence  and 
vicious  habits ;  but  a  sanguine  votarv  of  pleasure,  a  princely 
epicure.  Indulging,  revelling  in  boundless  luxury  while  he  can, 
but  with  a  soul  so  Inured  to  voluptuousness,  so  saturated  with 
delights,  that  pain  and  danger,  when  they  come  uncalled  for, 
give  him  neither  concern  nor  dread ;  and  he  goes  forth  from 
the  banquet  to  the  battle,  as  to  a  dance  or  measure,  attired  by 
the  Graces,  and  with  youth,  Joy,  and  love  for  his  guides.  He 
dallies  with  BeUonaas  bridecroom— for  his  sport  and  pastime ; 
and  the  spear  or  fhn,  the  shield  or  shining  mirror,  become  his 
hands  equally  well.  He  eiiJoys  life,  in  short,  and  triumphs  in 
death :  and  whether  In  prosperous  or  adverse  drcumstanceSi 
his  soul  smiles  out  superior  to  evIL  —  Jepfiibt. 

Tbe  Sardanraalua  of  Lord  Byron  Is  pretty  nearly  such  a 
person  as  the  Sardanapalns  of  history  may  be  supposed  to 
liave  beca  Young,  thoughtless,  spoiled  by  flattery  and  ui». 
bounded  self-indulgence,  but  with  a  temper  naturally  amiable, 
and  abilities  of  a  superior  order,  he  aftcU  to  undervalue  the 
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Steep*d,  but  not  drown*d,  in  deep  yoluptuousness. 

If  bom  a  peasant,  he  had  been  a  nian 

To  have  reach*d  an  empire ;  to  an  empire  born. 

He  will  bequeath  none ;  nothing  but  a  name. 

Which  his  sons  will  not  priie  in  heritage  :  — 

Tet,  not  all  lost,  even  yet  he  may  redeem 

His  sloth  and  shame,  by  only  being  that 

Which  he  should  be,  as  easily  as  the  thing 

He  should  not  be  and  is.     Were  it  less  toll 

To  sway  his  nations  than  consume  his  life  7 

To  head  an  army  than  to  rule  a  harem  ? 

He  sweats  in  palling  pleasures,  dulls  his  soul,  ^ 

And  saps  his  goodly  strength,  in  toils  which  yield 

not 
Health  like  the  chase,  nor  glory  like  the  war — 
He  must  be  roused.     Alas  I  there  is  no  sound 

[Sound  of  9ofi  mtmc  heard  from  within. 
To  rouse  him  short  of  thunder.     Hark  I  the  lute. 
The  lyre,  the  timbrel ;  the  lascivious  tinklings 
Of  lulling  instruments,  the  softening  voices 
Of  women,  and  of  beings  less  than  women, 
Must  chime  in  to  the  echo  of  his  revel. 
While  the  great  king  of  all  we  know  of  earth 
LoUs  crown'd  with  roses,  and  his  diadem 
Lies  negligently  by  to  be  caught  up 
By  the  first  manly  hand  which  dares  to  snatch  it 
Lo,  where  they  C(Hne  I  already  I  perceive 
The  reeking  odours  of  the  perfumed  trains. 
And  see  the  bright  gems  of  the  glittering  girls,  > 
At  once  his  chorus  and  his  council,  flash 
Along  the  gallery,  and  amidst  the  damsels. 
As  femininely  garb'd,  and  scarce  less  female, 
The  grandson  of  Semiramis,  the  man-queen.  — 
He  comes  I  Shall  I  await  him?  yes,  and  front  him. 
And  tell  him  what  all  good  men  tell  each  other, 
Speaking  of  him  and  his.     They  come,  the  slaves^ 
Led  by  the  monarch  suliiect  to  his  slaves.  > 

sangulaary  renown  of  his  aocMton  As  sn  excuse  for  inatten- 
tion to  Che  most  necessary  duties  of  his  rank  i  and  flatters 
hlmseir,  while  he  is  indulging  his  own  sloth,  that  he  Is  making 
his  people  happy.  Yet,  even  in  his  fondness  for  pleasure, 
there  lurks  a  love  of  contradiction.  Of  the  whole  picture, 
selAshness  is  the  prevailing  leature  —  selfishness  admirably 
drawn  indeed ;  apologised  for  bv  evenr  palliatinc  circumstance 
of  education  and  habit,  and  clotheii  in  the  brightest  colours 
of  which  it  is  susceptible  from  youth,  talents,  and  placability. 
But  it  is  selfishness  still ;  and  we  should  have  been  tempted 
to  quarrel  with  the  art  which  made  vice  and  frivolity  thus 
amiable,  if  Lord  Byron  had  not  at  the  same  time  pointed  out 
with  much  skill  the  bitterness  and  weariness  of  spirit  which 
inevitably  wait  on  such  a  character ;  and  if  he  had  not  glyen 
a  fine  contrast  to  the  picture  iu  the  accoropanjing  portraits  of 
Salemenes  and  of  MyrrliJt.  —  Bishop  Hrbck.] 

>  C*  He  sweaU  In  dreary,  dulled  effeminacy.'*  —  MS  J 

*  [**  And  see  the  gewgaws  of  the  glittering  girls.*'—  MS.] 

'  [.Salemenes  is  the  direct  opposite  to  selflshneu ;  and  the 
character,  though  slightly  sketched,  displays  little  less  ability 
than  that  of  Sardanapalus.  He  is  a  stern,  loyal,  plain-spoken 
soldier  and  subject ;  clear-sighted,  Just  and  honourable  in  his 
ultimate  views,  though  not  more  punctilious  about  the  means 
of  obtaining  them  tlian  might  be  expected  from  a  respectable 
satrap  of  ancient  Kineveh,  or  a  respectable  viiler  of  the  mo. 
dem  Turkish  empire.  To  his  king,  in  spite  of  personal  neglect 
and  family  injuries,  he  is,  througiiout,  pertinaciously  attached 
and  punctiliously  fuithftal.  To  thn  king's  rebels  he  is  incMned 
to  be  severe,  bloody,  and  even  treacherous ;  an  Imperfection, 
however,  in  his  character,  to  want  which  would,  in  bis  situ- 
ation, tie  almost  unnatural,  and  which  is  skilfully  introduced 
as  a  contrast  to  the  instinctive  perception  of  virtue  and  ho- 
nour which  flashes  out  from  the  indoIeBce  of  his  master.  Of 
the  satrap,  however,  the  faults  as  well  as  the  virtues  are 
alike  the  offspring  of  disinterested  loyalty  and  patriotism.  It 
is  for  his  country  and  king  that  ha  is  patient  of  injury ;  for 
them  ho  is  valiant ;  for  them  cruel.  He  has  no  ambition  of 
personal  power,  no  thirst  of  individual  fame.  In  battle  and  in 
victory,  "  Assyria  I "  is  his  only  war-cry.    When  he  sends  off 
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ting, 


8CBNB  II. 

Enter  SAEOAVArALUS  ofiminatofy  Ammd,  ku  Head 
crowned  mrith  Flowere,  and  kU  Robe  meg/Kgendg 
flowing,  attended  by  a  Trmn  of  Women  and  fonnj 
SHavee, 

Sar.  (speaking  to  tome  of  hie  attendanity.  Let  the 
pavilion  over  the  Euphrates 
Be  garlanded,-  and  lit,  and  fiirnish'd  forth 
For  an  especial  banquet ;  at  the  hour 
Of  midnight  we  will  sup  there :  see  nought 
And  bid  the  galley  be  prepared.     There  Is 
A  cooling  breeze  which  czisps  the  bnMui  clear  river : 
We  will  embark  anon.     Fair  nymphs,  who  deign 
To  share  the  soft  hours  of  Sardanapalus, 
We  11  meet  again  in  that  the  sweetest  hour. 
When  we  shall  gather  like  the  stars  above  us. 
And  you  will  form  a  heaven  as  bright  as  thein ; 
Till  Uien,  let  each  be  mistress  of  her  time, 
And  thou,  my  own  Ionian  Myrrha^,  choose^ 
Wilt  thou  along  with  them  or  me  7 

Myr,  My  lord 

.  Sar,  My  lord,  my  life !   why  answcrest  thou  so 
coldly  ? 
It  is  the  curse  of  kings  to  be  so  answer*d.  [thou 

Rule  thy  own  hours,  thou  rulest  mine— say,  wouldat 
Accompany  our  guests,  or  charm  away 
The  moments  fhim  me  ? 

Myr.  The  king's  choice  is  mine.  » 

Sar.  I  pray  thee  say  not  so :  my  chiefest  joy 
Is  to  contribute  to  thine  every  wish. 
I  do  not  dare  to  breathe  my  own  deaire, 
I.«est  it  should  clash  with  thine ;  for  thou  art  still 
Too  prompt  to  sacrifice  thy  thoughts  for  others.  < 

Myr.  I  would  remain :  I  have  no  happinesi 
Save  in  beholding  thine ;  yet 

Sar.  Tetl  what  rsr? 

the  queen  and  princes,  he  it  leu  anxidbs  for  hit  nephews  ami 
sister  than  for  the  preservation  of  the  line  of  Nimrod ;  aiMl. 
in  his  last  moments,  it  is  the  supposed  flight  of  hb  aoverei^ 
which  alone  distresses  and  overcomes  him Haaaa.  J 


I 


*  **  The  Ionian  name  had  been  ttUI  mora  conprsiieastvcv 
having  included  the  Achalant  and  the  BoMitiant,  who,  to- 
gether with  those  to  whom  it  was  afterwards  oooflned,  wixJii 
make  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Greek  nation  ;  and  among  the 
orientals  it  was  always  the  general  nane  for  the  Greeka."  — 
Mitpokd'«  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  199. 

^  [The  chief  chann  and  vivifVing  angel  of  the  piece  is 
Mvrrha,  the  Greek  slave  of  Sardanapalus  — a  beeotHbl.  be> 
roic,  devoted,  and  etherlal  being  —  in  love  with  the  frmerwiS 
and  infatuated  monarch  —  ashiuned  of  loving  a  barbarian  — 
and  using  all  her  influence  over  him  to  ennoUe  at  well  as  ut 
adorn  his  existence,  and  to  arm  him  acalnst  tlie  terrors  o:  t* 
close.  Her  voluptuousness  is  that  of  the  heart  —  her  bcr«>  «c- 
of  the  affections.  If  the  part  she  Ukea  in  the  dialogue  he 
sometimes  too  subdued  and  sutm^ssive  for  the  laltf  darter  ct 
her  character,  it  is  still  such  at  might  beonne  a  GreHl  sl4%« 
—  a  lovely  Ionian  girl,  in  whom  Che  love  of  liberty  and  tbe 
scorn  of  oeatb  were  tempered  by  the  consdonaneta  of  whas 
she  regarded  as  a  degrading  passion,  and  an  iawnrd  s«u» 
of  fitness  and  decorum  with  lefeienee  to  her  cantMna  -> 
Jbfpkby.^ 

*  [Myrrha  is  a  female  Salemenes,  in  wbooi,  with  admiraO 
skill,  attachment  to  the  individual  Sardanapalus  is  mbatltvtc-J 
for  the  gallant  soldier's  loyalty  to  the  descendant  of  kiiu>  - 
and  whose  energy  of  expostulation,  no  less  than  the  naSural 
high  tone  of  her  talents,  her  courage,  and  her  Gredan  pcMr. 
is  softened  into  a  subdued  and  winning  tendtfraess  by  t> 
constant  and  palnfUl  recollection  of  her  abasement  aa  a  »U*t 
in  the  royal  harem ;  and  still  more  by  the  lowllneta  of  perfKt 
womanly  love  in  the  presence  of  and  towards  the  ol^^rt  of 
her  passion.  No  character  can  he  drawn  more  naCoral  tkaa 
hers  ;  few  ever  have  been  drawn  more  touching  and  asiabk 
Of  course  she  is  not,  nor  could  be,  a  Jewish  or  a  Chri«CL« 
heroine  ;  but  the  it  a  model  of  Grecian  piety  and  notUitv  «d 
spirit,  and  the  It  one  whom  a  purer  faith  would  b«v»  raibcd 
to  the  level  of  a  Rebecca  or  a  Miriam.  —  llaaaa] 
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Thy  own  tweet  will  shall  be  fhe  only  barrier 
Which  erer  riaei  betwixt  thee  and  me. 

ii^.  I  think  the  preBent  is  the  wonted  hour 
Of  council;  it  were  better  I  retire, 
SaL  (comet  forward  amd  «ay«).   The  Ionian  slave 

says  well :  let  her  retire. 
Sar.  Who  answers  ?     How  now,  brother  ? 
Sal.  The  quteiCs  brother, 

And  your  most  &ithM  vassal,  royal  lord. 

Sar.  (jaddrttrimg  hig  froan).  As  I  have  said,  let  all 
dispose  their  hours 
Till  midnight,  when  again  we  pray  your  presence. 

[  7^  amrt  retiring. 
(  7b  MtbahaI^  who  i»  goinp)  Myrrha  1  I  ttiought 
Mov  wouldst  remain. 
Jfyr.  Great  king. 

Thou  didst  not  say  so. 

Sar.  But  thou  lookedst  it : 

I  know  each  glance  of  those  Ionic  eyes,* 
Which  said  thoa  wouldst  not  leave  me. 
ifyr.  Sire  I  your  brother— 

SaL  His  ooMorf*S  brother,  minion  of  Ionia ! 
How  dares!  thou  name  me  and  not  blush  ? 

Sar.  Not  blush  I 

Thou  bast  no  more  eyes  than  heart  to  make  her 

crimson 
Like  to  the  dying  day  on  Caucasus, 
Where  sunset  tints  the  snow  with  rosy  shadows. 
And  then  reproach  her  with  thine  own  cold  blindness. 
Which  will  not  see  it.    Wbat,  in  tears,  my  Myrrha  ? 
SaL  Let  them  flow  on;  she  weeps  for  more  than 
oat. 
And  is  bcrBdf  the  cause  of  bitterer  tears. 
Sar.  Cursed  be  be  who  caused  those  tears  to  flow  1 
SaL  Cufse  not  thyaelf-^miUioos  do  that  already. 
Sar.  Thou  dost  forget  thee:   mate  me  not  re- 
member 
lam  amonairh. 
SaL  Would  thon  couldst  t 

ifyr.  My  sovereign, 

I  pny,  and  thou,  too,  prince,  permit  my  absence. 
&»*.  Since  it  must  be  so,  and  this  churl  has 
check'd 
Thy  gentle  spirit,  go;  but  recollect 
That  we  most  forthwith  meet :  I  had  rather  lose 
An  empire  than  thy  presence.  [  Exit  Mtarha. 

SaL  It  may  be. 

Thou  wilt  lose  both,  and  both  for  ever ! 

Sar.  Brother, 

I  can  at  least  command  myself^  who  Usten 
To  language  such  as  this :  yet  urge  me  not 
Beyond  my  easy  nature. 

SaL  'Tis  beyond 

That  easy,  fiff  too  easy,  idle  nature. 
Which  I  would  urge  thee.   O  that  I  could  rouse  thee  I 
Though  twcre  against  myselfl 

Sar,  By  the  god  Baal ! 

The  man  would  make  me  tyrant 

SaL  So  thou  art 

Think  *st  thou  there  is  no  tyranny  but  that 
Of  blood  and  chains  ?    The  despotism  of  vice — 
The  weakness  and  the  wickedness  of  luxury— 
The  negligence — the  apathy — the  evils 
Of  sensual  sloth — produce  ten  thousand  tyrants, 
Wlkoae  delegated  cruelty  surpasses 

I  [la  the  origiiua  draught,  •*  ^^>.*'3 
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The  worst  acts  of  one  enexgetic  master. 
However  harsh  and  hard  In  his  own  bearing. 
The  &lse  and  fond  examples  of  thy  lusts 
Corrupt  no  less  than  they  oppress,  and  sap 
In  the  same  moment  all  thy  pageant  power 
And  those  who  should  sustain  it ;  so  that  whether 
A  foreign  foe  invade,  or  civil  broil 
Distract  within,  both  will  alike  prove  &tal : 
The  flrst  thy  sul^ects  have  no  heart  to  conquer; 
The  last  they  rather  would  assist  than  vanquish. 

Sar.  Why,  what  makes  thee  the  inouth-pieoe  of 
the  people  ? 

SaL  Foigiveness  of  the  queen,  my  sister*s  wrongs ; 
A  natural  love  unto  my  inihnt  nephews ; 
Faith  to  the  king,  a  fidth  he  may  need  shortly. 
In  more  than  words ;  respect  for  Nimrod^s  line ; 
Also^  another  thing  thou  knowest  not 

Sar.  What *s  that? 

SaL  To  thee  an  unknown  word. 

Sar.  Yet  speak  it; 

I  love  to  learn. 

SaL  Yirtue. 

Sar.  Not  know  the  word  t 

Never  was  word  yet  rung  so  in  my  ears — 
Worse  than  the  rabble*s  shout,  or  splitting  trumpet  : 
I  *ve  heard  thy  sister  talk  of  nothing  else.  [vice. 

SaL  To  change  the  irksome  theme,  then,  hear  of 

Sar,  From  whom  ? 

SaL  Even  firom  the  winds,  if  thou  couldst  listen 
Unto  the  echoes  of  the  nation's  voice. 

Sar,  Come,  I'm  indulgent,  as  thou  knowest,  pa- 
tient, [thee  ? 
As  thou  hast  often  proved — speak  out,  what  moves 

SaL  ThyperiL 

Sar.  Say  on. 

Sal.  Thus,  then :  all  the  nations, 

For  they  are  many,  whom  thy  lather  left 
In  heritage,  are  loud  in  wrath  against  thee. 

Sar.  *Oamst  me  /   What  would  the  slaves  ? 

Sai.  A  king. 

Sar.  And  what 

Am  I  then? 

Sai.  In  their  eyes  a  nothing ;  but 

In  mine  a  man  who  might  be  something  still. 

Sar.  The  railing  drunkards  1  why,  what  would 
they  have  ? 
Have  they  not  peace  and  plenty  ? 

3aL  Of  the  flrst  ' 

More  than  is  glorious ;  of  the  last,  ftr  less 
Than  the  king  recks  o£ 

Sar,  Whose  then  is  the  crime, 

But  the  fahe  satraps,  who  provide  no  better  ? 

SaL  And  somewhat  in  the  monarch  who  ne*er  looks 
Beyond  his  palace  walls,  or  if  he  stirs 
Beyond  them,  tii  but  to  some  mountain  palace. 
Till  summer  heats  wear  down.     O  glorious  Baal  I 
Who  .built  up  this  vast  empire,  and  wert  made 
A  god,  or  at  the  least  shinest  like  a  god 
Through  the  long  centuries  of  thy  renown. 
This,  thy  presumed  descendant,  ne'er  beheld 
As  king  the  kingdoms  thou  didst  leave  as  hero. 
Won  with  thy  blood,  and  toU,  and  time,  and  peril ! 
For  what  ?  to  ftimlsh  imposts  for  a  revel. 
Or  multiplied  extortions  for  a  minion. 

Sar,  I  understand  thee  —  thou  wouldst  have  me  go 

'  r**  I  know  each  dance  of  those  deep  Greek-sool'd  eycf." 

—  MS.] 
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Forth  as  a  conqoerar.    By  all  the  itan 
Which  the  Chaldeans  read  I  the  restless  slaves  i 
Besenre  that  I  should  cune  them  with  their  wishes, 
And  lead  them  forth  to  glory. 

SaL  Wherefore  not  ? 

Semiramis — a  woman  only — led 
These  our  Assyrians  to  the  solar  shores 
Of  Ganges. 

Sar.  'Tis  most  true.     And  haw  returned  ? 

SaL  Why,  like  a  man — a  hero;  baffled,  but 
Not  vanquished.*  With  but  twenty  guards,  she  made 
Good  her  retreat  to  Bactria. 

Sar,  And  how  many 

Left  she  behind  in  India  to  the  vultures  ? 

Sal.  Our  annals  say  not 

Sar,  Then  I  will  say  for  them — 

That  she  had  better  woven  within  her  palace 
Some  twenty  garments,  than  with  twenty  guards 
Have  fled  to  Bactria,  leaiing  to  the  ravens. 
And  wolves,  and  men  —  the  fiercer  of  the  three. 
Her  myriads  of  fond  sul^ects.     Is  this  glory  ? 
Then  let  me  live  in  ignominy  ever. 

Std,  All  warlike  spirits  have  not  the  same  fate. 
Semiramis,  the  glorious  parent  of 
A  hundred  kings,  although  she  fidl'd  in  India, 
Brought  Persia,  Media,  Bactria,  to  the  realm 
Which  she  once  sway'd — and  thou  might* tt  sway. 

Sar,  I  sway  them — 

She  but  subdued  them. 

Sal,  It  may  be  ere  long 

That  they  win  need  her  sword  more  than  your 
sceptre. 

5!iir.  There  was  a  certain  Bacchus,  was  there  not  ? 
I  've  heard  my  Greek  girls  speak  of  such — they  say 
He  was  a  god,  that  is,  a  Grecian  god, 
An  idol  foreign  to  Assyrians  worship. 
Who  conquer'd  this  same  golden  realm  of  Ind 
Thou  prat'st  of,  where  Semiramis  was  vanquished. 

Sal,  I  have  heard  of  such  a  man ;  and  thou  per- 
ceiv'st 
That  he  is  deem'd  a  god  for  what  he  did. 

Sar,  And  in  his  godship  I  will  honour  him  — 
Not  much  as  man.     What,  ho !  my  cupbearer ! 

SeU,  What  means  the  king  ? 

Sar,  To  worship  your  new  god 

And  ancient  conqueror.     Some  wine,  I  say. 

Enter  Cupbearer. 

Sar.  (addressing  the  Cupbearer).     Bring  me  the 
golden  gobht  thick  with  gems. 
Which  bears  the  name  of  Nimrod's  chalice.     Hence, 
Fill  full,  and  bear  it  quickly.  [Exit  Cupbearer. 

Sal  Is  this  moment 

A  fitting  one  for  the  resumption  of 
Thy  yet  unslept^ff  revels  7 

Re-enter  Cupbearer^  with  wine. 
Sar.  (taking  the  cup  from,  him).     Noble  kinsman. 
If  these  barbarian  Greeks  of  the  far  shores 
And  skirts  of  these  our  realms  lie  not,  this  Bacchus 
Conquer'd  the  whole  of  India,  did  he  not  ? 
SaL  He  did,  and  thence  was  deem'd  a  deity.  > 
Sar,  Not  so  :  — of  all  his  conquests  a  few  columns, 

I  [ ••  1  hare  a  mind 

To  CUTM  the  rettleu  •laves  with  their  own  wishei.**— MS.l 

*  £**  He  did.  aod  thence  was  deem'd  a  god  in  itory."— MS.] 

>  {In  many  part«  of  thi«  play,  it  ttrikei  me  that  Lord  Bjron 
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Which  may  be  his,  and  might  be  mioe,  if  I 

Thought  them  worth  purchase  and  oooveymoe,  ait 

The  landmarks  of  the  seas  of  gore  he  ahed. 

The  realms  he  wasted,  and  the  hearts  he  broke. 

But  here,  here  in  this  goblet  is  his  title 

To  immortality — the  immortal  grape 

From  which  he  first  exprets'd  the  soul,  and  gave 

To  gladden  that  of  man,  as  some  atonement 

For  the  victorious  mischiefii  he  had  done. 

Had  it  not  been  for  this,  he  would  have  been 

A  mortal  still  in  name  as  in  his  grave; 

And,  like  my  ancestor  Semiramis,, 

A  sort  of  semi-glorious  human  monster. 

Here's  that  which  deified  him — let  it  now 

Humanise  thee ;  my  surly,  chiding  brother. 

Pledge  me  to  the  Greek  god  r 

Sal,  For  aU  thy  redm 

I  would  not  so  blaspheme  our  country's  creed. 

Sar,  That  is  to  say,  thou  thlnkest  him  a  hero^ 
That  he  shed  blood  by  oceans ;  and  no  god. 
Because  he  tum'd  a  fruit  to  an  enchantment. 
Which  cheers  the  sad,  revives  the  old,  inspires 
The  young,  makes  weariness  forget  his  toll. 
And  fear  her  danger ;  opens  a  new  world  [thee 

When  this,  the  present,  paUs.     Well,  then  /  pledge 
And  Aim  as  a  true  man,  who  did  his  utmoft 
In  good  or  evil  to  surprise  mankind.  [Drinks. 

SaL  Wilt  thou  resume  a  revel  at  this  hour? 

Sar,  And  if  I  did,  t  were  better  than  a  traphy, 
Being  bought  without  a  tear.    But  that  is  not 
My  present  purpose  :  since  thou  wilt  not  pledge  me. 
Continue  what  thou  pleasest 
(  7b  the  Cupbearer,)  Boy,  retire. 

I  XvXh  \JSBpeortr. 

SaL  I  would  hot  have  recall'd  thee  fhxn  thy  dream : 
Better  by  me  awaken*d  than  rebellion. 

Sar,  Who  should  rebel  ?  or  why  ?  what  cause  ? 
pretext  ? 
I  am  the  lawful  king,  descended  tnm 
A  race  of  kings  who  knew  no  predecessors. 
What  have  I  done  to  thee,  or  to  the  people. 
That  thou  shouldst  rail,  or  they  rise  up  against  me  ? 

SaL  Of  what  thou  hast  done  to  me,  I  speak  noC 

Sar.  Bat 

Thou  think'st  that  I  have  wrrag'd  the  queen :  Is  t 
not  so? 

SaL   Think  !    Thou  hast  wronged  her ! ' 

Sar,  Patience,  prince,  and  hear  me. 

She  has  all  power  and  splendour  of  her  statioii. 
Respect,  the  tutelage  of  Assyria's  hein» 
The  homage  and  the  appanage  of  sovereignty. 
I  married  her  as  monarchs  wed — for  state. 
And  loved  her  as  most  husbands  love  their  wires. 
If  she  or  thou  supposedst  I  could  link  me 
Like  a  Chaldean  peasant  to  his  mate, 
Te  knew  nor  me,  nor  monarchs,  nor  manUnd. 

Sat  I  pray  thee,  change  the  theme:  mj  Uood 
disdains 
Complaint,  and  Salemenes*  sister  seeks  not 
Reluctant  love  even  from  Assyria*s  lord ! 
Nor  would  she  deign  to  accept  divided  pasrioB 
With  foreign  strumpets  and  Ionian  slavca. 
The  queen  is  silent. 

haf  more  in  his  eye  the  case  of  a  iliiAil  Christfa  that  \ws 
but  one  wife,  and  a  ily  business  or  so  which  she  and  her  kia 
do  not  approve  of,  than  a  bearded  Oriental,  like  SardaBa^vi, 
with  tliree  hundred  wiret  and  aeven  hundred  coorohinea.  ^ 
HoGoO 
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Sar.  And  why  not  her  hrother  ? 

SaL  I  only  echo  thee  the  voioe  of  empires, 
Which  he  who  long  neglecti  not  long  will  govern. 

Sar.  Tht  ongnteftil  and  ungracious  slaves  I  they 
murmur 
Because  I  have  not  shed  their  blood,  nor  led  them 
To  dry  in  the  desert's  dust  by  myriads. 
Or  whiten  with  their  bones  the  banks  of  Ganges; 
Nor  dedmated  them  with  savage  laws, 
Nor  sweated  them  to  build  up  pyramids, 
Or  Babylonian  walls. 

SaL  Yet  these  are  trophies 

More  worthy  of  a  people  and  their  prince 
Than  songs,  and  lutes,  and  feasts,  and  concubines. 
And  lavish'd  treasures,  and  contemned  virtues. 

Sar.  Or  fi>r  my  trophies  I  have  founded  cities : 
Hiere^  IVvsas  and  AnchJalns,  both  built 
In  one  day — what  oould  that  blood4oving  beldame. 
My  martial  grandam,  chaste  Semlramis, 
Do  more,  except  destroy  them  ? 

Std.  *Tis  most  true; 

I  own  thy  merit  in  those  founded  cities, 
Built  for  a  whim,  recorded  with  a  verse 
Which  shames  both  them  and  thee  to  coming  ages. 

Sar,  Shame  me !  by  Baal,  the  dties,  though  well 
built. 
Are  not  more  goodly  than  the  verse  I    Say  what 
Thoa  wilt  'gainst  me,  my  mode  of  life  or  rule. 
But  nothing  'gainst  the  truth  of  that  brief  record. 
Why,  those  few  lines  contain  the  history 
(>f  ail  things  human :  hear — '*  Sanianapalus, 
The  king,  and  son  of  Anacyndarazes, 
In  one  day  built  Anchialus  and  Tarsus. 
Eat,  drink,  and  love ;  the  rest's  not  worth  a  flUip. "  i 

SaL  A  worthy  moral,  and  a  wise  inscription, 
For  a  king  to  put  up  before  his  sulgectB ! 

Sar.  Oh,  thou  wouldst  have  me  doubtless  set  up 
edicts— 
**  Obey  the  king — contribute  to  his  treasure — 
Recniit  his  phalanx — spill  your  blood  at  bidding— 
Fall  down  and  worship,  or  get  up  and  toiL" 
Or  thus — **  Sardanapidus  on  this  spot 
Slew  fifty  thousand  of  his  enemies. 
These  are  their  sepulchres,  and  this  his  trophy." 
I  leave  such  things  to  conquennrs ;  enough 
Far  mc,  if  I  can  make  my  sntijects  feel 
The  weigjfat  of  human  misery  less,  and  glide 
Uogroaning  to  the  tomb ;  I  take  no  license 
Which  I  deny  to  them.     We  all  are  men. 

Sal.  Thy  sires  have  been  revered  as  gods — 

Sar,  In  dust 

And  death,  where  they  are  neither  gods  nor  men. 
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For  thii  expedition  he  took  only  a  imall  chown  body 
«f  the  phalanx,  but  all  hit  light  troop*.  In  the  flrit  dar^ 
Burch  be  reached  Anclaialiu,  a  town  said  to  hare  been  founoed 
tnr  the  king  of  Auyria,  Sardanapeliii.  The  fortifications,  in 
tMr  nugnltude  and  extent,  •till  In  Arrian*t  time,  bora  the 
thMTaeter  of  greatneu,  which  the  Aaiyrians  appear  singularly 
to  hare  affected  in  works  of  the  kind.  A  monument  repns 
•entiog  Sardanapalos  was  found  there,  warranted  tj  an  in- 
scription In  AsiTTian  characters  of  course  in  the  old  Assyrian 
hnifuagc,  which  the  Greeks,  whether  well  or  ill,  interpreted 
thus:  *  Sanianapalus,  son  of  Anaqmdaraxes,  in  one  day 
fboDdfd  Andiialili  and  Tkrsns.  Bat,  drink,  play :  all  other 
koinan  Joys  are  not  worth  a  flltip.*  Supposing  this  rersion 
aeirlf  exact  (for  Arrian  s^  it  was  not  quite  so),  whether 
the  purpoee  has  not  been* to  invite  to  dvil  order  a  people 
4ii«posed  to  turlralenee,  rather  than  to  recommend  inunooe- 
rate  luxury,  may  perhaps  reasonably  be  questioned.  What, 
bdeed,  eonfal  be  the  ot^eet  <^  a  king  of  Assirrla  in  founding 
sQf  h  towoa  hi  a  ooootiy  so  distant  fhMn  hu  capital,  and  so 
drvided  from  It  by  an  innnease  extent  of  sandy  deserts  and 
loitf  mountafaia,  and,  still  more,  how  the  inhabitants  could  be 


Talk  not  of  such  to  me  I  the  worms  are  gods ; 

At  least  they  banqueted  upon  your  gods, 

And  died  for  lack  of  Ihrther  nutriment 

Those  gods  were  merely  men :  look  to  their  issue— 

I  feel  a  thousand  mortal  things  about  me. 

But  nothing  godlike, — unless  it  may  be 

The  thing  which  you  condemn,  a  disposition 

To  love  and  to  be  merciful,  to  pardon 

The  follies  of  my  species,  and  (that's  human) 

To  be  Indulgent  to  my  own. 

SaL  Aksl 

The  doom  of  Nineveh  is  seal'd. — Woe — woe 
To  the  unrivall'd  dty  1 

5!tir.  What  dost  dread  ? 

Sal.  Thou  art  guarded  by  thy  foes:  in  a  few  hours 
The  tempest  may  break  out  which  overwhelms  thee, 
And  thine  and  mine ;  and  in  another  day 
What  i$  shall  be  the  past  of  Bdus'  rsce. 

Sar.  What  must  we  dread  ? 

Sal.  Ambitious  treachery, 

Which  has  environ'd  thee  with  snares;  but  yet 
There  is  resource :  empower  me  with  thy  signet 
To  quell  the  machinations,  and  I  lay 
The  heads  of  thy  chief  foes  before  thy  fleet 

Sar.  The  heads — how  many  ? 

SaL  Must  I  stay  to  number 

When  even  thine  own's  in  peril  ?    Let  me  go; 
Give  me  thy  signet — trust  me  with  the  rest 

Sar.  I  will  trust  no  man  with  unlimited  lives. 
When  we  take  those  firam  others^  we  nor  know 
What  we  have  taken,  nor  the  thing  we  give. 

SaL  Wouldst  thou  not  take  their  lives  who  seek 
for  thine  ? 

Sar.  That's  a  hard  question — But  I  answer,  Yes. 
Cannot  the  thing  be  done  without  ?  Who  are  they 
Whom  thou  suspectest  ? — Let  them  be  arrested. 

S(U.  I  would  thou  wouldst  not  ask  me ;  the  next 
moment 
Will  send  my  answer  through  thy  babbling  troop 
Of  paramours,  and  thence  fly  o'er  the  palace. 
Even  to  the  dty,  and  so  baliie  alL  — 
Trust  me. 

Sar.        Thou  knowest  I  have  done  so  ever ; 
Take  thou  the  signet  [  Gitu  tkt  Hgnet, 

SaL  I  have  one  more  request  — 

Sar,  Name  it 

SaL      That  thou  this  night  forbear  the  banquet 
In  the  pavilion  over  the  Euphrates. 

Sar.  Forbear  the  banquet  I    Not  for  all  the  plotters 
That  ever  shook  a  kingdom  I   Let  them  come. 
And  do  their  worst :  I  shall  not  blench  for  them ; 
Nor  rise  the  sooner;  nor  forbear  the  goblet; 

at  once  In  drenmstancet  to  abandon  themselves  to  the  intern, 
perate  Jovs  which  their  prince  has  been  supposed  to  hare  re. 
commended.  Is  not  obvious :  but  it  may  deserve  observation 
that,  in  that  line  of  coast,  the  southern  of  Laser  Asia,  ruins 
of  dties,  evidently  of  an  age  after  Alexander,  yet  Iwrely  named 
in  history,  at  this  day  astonish  the  adventurous  traveller  by 
their  magnificence  and  elegance.  Amid  the  desolation  which, 
under  a  singularlv  barbarian  government,  has  for  so  many 
centuries  been  daily  spieading  in  the  finest  countries  of  the 
globe,  whether  more  from  soil  and  climate,  or  tram  opporto- 
nides  for  commerce,  extraordinary  means  must  have  been 
found  for  communities  to  flourish  there ;  whence  it  may  seem 
tliat  the  measures  of  Sanianapalus  were  directed  by  luster 
views  than  have  been  commonly  ascribed  to  him :  but  that 
monarch  having  been  the  last  of  a  dynasty,  ended  by  a  revo- 
lution, obloouy  on  his  memory  would  follow  of  course  from 
the  policy  of  his  successors  and  their  partisans.  The  incon- 
slstdicy  of  traditions  oonceinlng  Sardanapalus  is  striking  fai 
Diodorus's  account  of  him.**— BfiTroan'a  Greece,  voL  x. 
P.S11. 
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Nor  crown  me  with  a  single  rose  the  less ; 
Nor  lose  one  Joyoos  hour.  ^- 1  fear  them  not 

SaL  But  thou  wouldst  arm  thee,  wouldst  thou  not. 
If  needftil? 

Sar.  Perhaps.     I  have  the  goodliest  armour,  and 
A  sword  of  such  a  temper ;  and  a  bow 
And  jareUn,  which  might  furnish  Nlmrod  fbrth : 
A  little  heayy,  but  yet  not  unwieldy. 
And  now  I  think  on  %  *tis  long  since  I've  used  them. 
Even  in  the  chase.     Hast  ever  seen  them,  brother  ? 

SaL  Is  this  a  time  for  such  fisntastic  trilling  7  — 
If  need  be,  wilt  thou  wear  them? 

Sar.  wminot? 

Oh !  if  it  must  be  so,  and  these  rash  slaves 
Will  not  be  ruled  with  less.  111  use  the  sword 
Till  they  shall  wish  it  tum*d  hito  a  distaff. 

Sal.  They  say  thy  sceptre 's  tum'd  to  that  already. 

Stw.  That's  false!  but  let  them  say  so:  the  old 
Greeks, 
Of  whom  our  captives  often  sing,  related 
The  same  of  their  chief  hero,  Hercules, 
Because  he  loved  a  Lydlan  queen :  thou  seest 
The  populace  of  all  the  nations  seise 
Each  calumny  they  can  to  sink  their  sovereigns. 

Sal'  They  did  not  speak  thus  of  thy  fathers. 

Sar.  No: 

They  dared  not  They  were  kept  to  toil  and  combat ; 
And  never  changed  their  chains  but  for  their  armour : 
Now  they  have  peace  and  pastime,  and  the  license 
To  revel  and  to  rail ;  it  irks  me  not 
I  would  not  give  the  smile  of  one  fidr  girl 
For  all  the  popular  breath  that  e'er  divided 
A  name  from  nothing.     What  are  the  rank  tongues 
Of  this  vile  herd,  grown  insolent  with  feeding, 
That  I  should  prize  their  noisy  praise,  or  dread 
Their  noisome  clamour  ? 

SaL  Tou  have  said  they  are  men ; 

As  such  their  hearts  are  something. 

Sar.  So  my  dogs'  are ;  i 

And  better,  as  more  fidthful :  — but,  proceed ; 
Thou  hast  my  signet :  — since  they  are  tumultuous. 
Let  them  be  temper'd,  yet  not  roughly,  till 
Necessity  enforce  it     I  hate  all  pain, 
Oiven  or  received ;  we  have  enough  within  us, 
The  meanest  vassal  as  the  loftiest  monarch. 
Not  to  add  to  each  other's  natural  burthen 
Of  mortal  misery,  but  rather  lessen, 
By  mild  reciprocal  alleviation. 
The  fktal  penalties  imposed  on  life : 
But  this  they  know  not,  or  they  will  not  know. 
I  have,  by  Baal  1  done  all  I  could  to  soothe  them : 
I  made  no  wars,  I  added  no  new  imposts, 
I  interfered  not  with  their  dvic  lives, 
I  let  them  pass  their  days  as  best  might  suit  them. 
Passing  my  own  as  suited  me. 

SaL  Thou  stopp'st 

Short  of  the  duties  of  a  king ;  and  therefore 
They  say  thou  art  unfit  to  be  a  monarch. 

Sar.  They  lie.  —Unhappily,  I  am  unfit 
To  be  aught  save  a  monarch ;  else  for  me. 
The  meanest  Mede  might  be  the  king  instead. 

SaL  There  is  one  Mede,  at  least,  who  seeks  to  be  sa 

Sar.  What  mean'st  thou?  —  'tis  thy  secret;  thou 
desirest 

1  rSee  MucBLLAKiKS,  **  ImcTipUoD  on  the  Monument  of  a 
Newloundland  Dog."] 

>  [The  epicurean  philoiophy  of  Sardanapalus  give*  him  a 
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Few  questions,  and  I*m  not  of  curious  nature. 
Take  the  fit  steps ;  and,  since  necessity 
Requires,  I  sanction  and  support  thee.     Ne'er 
Was  man  who  mors  desired  to  rule  in  peace 
The  peacefhl  only :  if  they  rouse  me,  better 
They  had  ooi^uzed  up  stem  Nlmrod  from  his  ashes, 
**  The  mighty  hunter."    I  will  torn  these  realms 
To  one  wide  desert  chase  of  brutes,  who  waxj 
But  would  no  more,  hy  their  own  choice,  be  hmnan. 
fFAot  they  have  found  me,  they  belie ;  tkat  wUck 
They  yet  may  find  me — shall  defy  their  wish 
To  speak  it  worse ;  and  let  them  thank  themselves. 

SaL  Then  thou  at  last  canst  feel  ? 

Sar.  Fed  {  who  feels  not 

Ingratitude? 

Sal.  1  will  not  pause  to  answer 

With  words,  but  deeds.    Keep  thou  awake  that  energy 
Which  sleeps  at  times,  but  is  not  dead  within  thee. 
And  thou  may'st  yet  be  glorious  in  thy  rdgn. 
As  powerful  in  thy  realm.    FaiewcU ! 

[Exit  Salsxkxxs. 

Sar.  (m/m).  FareweU ! 

He's  gone ;  and  on  his  finger  bears  my  algiict. 
Which  is  to  him  a  sceptre.     He  is  stem 
As  I  am  heedless ;  and  the  skves  deserve 
To  feel  a  master.     What  may  be  the  danger 
I  know  not :  — he  hath  found  it,  let  him  qndl  it 
Must  I  consume  my  life — this  little  life — 
In  guarding  against  all  may  make  it  less  ?  « 
It  is  not  worth  so  much  1  It  were  to  die 
Before  my  hour,  to  live  In  dread  of  deaths 
Tracing  revolt ;  suspecting  all  about  me. 
Because  they  are  near ;  and  all  who  are  remote. 
Because  they  are  fkr.    But  if  it  should  be  so — 
If  they  should  sweep  me  off  ttom  earth  and  empire. 
Why,  what  is  earth  or  empire  of  the  earth  ? 
I  have  loved,  and  lived,  and  multiplied  my  image ; 
To  die  is  no  less  natural  than  those  <— 
Acts  of  this  day  I  'T  is  true  I  have  not  shed 
Blood  as  I  might  have  done,  in  oceans,  till 
My  name  became  the  synonyme  of  death— 
A  terror  and  a  trophy.     But  fbr  this 
I  feel  no  penitence ;  my  life  is  love : 
If  I  must  shed  Uood,  it  shall  be  Iqr  fcroe. 
Till  now,  no  drc^  fbom  an  Assyrian  vein 
Hath  flow'd  for  me,  nor  hath  the  amallcst  coin 
Of  Nineveh's  vast  treasures  e'er  been  lavish'd 
On  olgects  which  could  cost  her  sons  a  tear : 
If  then  they  hate  me,  'tis  because  I  hate  not ; 
If  they  rebel,  'tis  because  I  oppress  not 
Oh,  men  I  ye  must  be  ruled  with  scythes,  not  soepCrcs, 
And  mow'd  down  like  the  grass,  else  all  we  reap 
Is  rank  abundance,  and  a  rotten  harvest 
Of  discontents  infecting  the  feir  soil. 
Making  a  desert  of  fertility.  — 
1 11  think  no  more. Within  there,  ho  I 


Enter  aa  AmxuAm. 


Sar. 


The  Ionian  Myrrha  we  would  cirnve  her 
Attend.  King,  she  is  here. 

MvaaHA  enlers. 

* 

Sar.  (apart  to  Attendamt}.    Away  I 

fine  onportunity,  In  hit  eonfereneet  with  fate  stem 
fidential  adTiscr,  Salemenes,  to  contmt  hit  om 
fatal  vices  of  rate  and  lo?e  of  pleature  with  die 
of  hit  predeceuort,  war  and  oooquett  —  JsmavO 
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(Addrming  Mtrrba.  )  Beautiftil  bdog  ! 

Thoa  dost  almost  antidpate  my  heut ; 
It  thiobb'd  Cor  thee,  and  here  thoa  comest ;  let  me 
Deem  that  some  unknoim  influence,  some  sweet 

oracle, 
GomniiiDlcatcs  between  us,  though  miseen. 
In  abiaic*,  and  attracts  us  to  each  other. 

ifyr.  Tlieredoth. 

&r.  I  know  there  doth,  but  not  tts  name : 

What  is  it? 

Myr.  In  my  native  land  a  God, 

And  in  my  heart  a  feeling  like  a  God*s, 
Exalted ;  yet  I  own  *tis  only  mortal ; 
For  vbat  I  fisel  is  humble,  and  yet  happy — 

That  is,  it  would  be  happy ;  but 

[Mtkeha  fMtuei. 

Sar.  There  comes 

For  efer  something  between  us  and  what 
We  deem  our  happiness :  let  me  remove 
The  barrier  which  that  hesitating  accent 
Proclaims  to  thine,  and  mine  is  seal*d. 

Myr.  My  lord  1— 

Sar,  My  lord — my  king-^  sire— sovereign  I  thus 
itls— 
For  ever  thus,  address*d  with  awe.     I  ne'er 
Can  Me  a  smile,  unless  in  some  broad  banquet's 
Intoxicating  glare,  when  the  bufiToons 
Have  gorged  themselves  up  to  equality. 
Or  I  have  quaffed  me  down  to  their  abasement 
Myrrha,  I  can  hear  all  these  things,  these  names, 
Urd— king — sire — monarch  —  nay,  time  was,   I 

prised  them; 
That  Is,  I  sttlfer'd  them — tram  slaves  and  nobles ; 
But  when  they  fUter  ftom  the  lips  I  love, 
The  Ups  which  have  been  press'd  to  mine,  a  chill 
Comes  o*er  my  heart,  a  cold  sense  of  the  falsehood 
or  this  my  station,  which  represses  feeling 
In  those  for  whom  I  have  felt  most,  and  makes  me 
Wish  that  I  could  lay  down  the  dull  tiara, 
And  share  a  cottage  on  the  Caucasus 
^Ith  thee,  and  wear  no  crowns  but  those  of  flowers. 

Myr-  Would  that  we  could  ! 

Sar,  And  dost  thou  feel  this  ?  — Why  ? 

Myr.  Then  thou  wouldst  know  what  thou  canst 
never  know. 

Sar.  And  that  is 

Afyr.  The  true  value  of  a  heart ; 

At  least,  a  wonum's. 

Sar.  I  have  proved  a  thousand  — 

•A  thomnd,  and  a  thousand. 

Myr.  Hearts?  ' 

Sar.  I  think  so. 

Myr.  Not  one !  the  time  may  come  thou  may'st 

Sar,  ItwUL 

Hear,  Myrrha;  Salemenes  has  declared — 
Or  why  or  how  he  hath  divined  it,  Belus, 
Who  founded  our  great  realm,  knows  more  than  I  — 
Hut  SalemeBcs  hath  dccUred  my  throne 
In  peril 

Afyr.      He  did  welL 

Sar,  And  say*st  thou  so  ? 

Thou  whom  he  spum'd  so  harshly,  and  now  dared  i 
I>riTe  from  our  presence  with  his  savage  jeers, 
And  made  thee  weep  and  blush  ? 


C 


and  even  dared 


PraCue  our  presaMe  with  hla  Mvage  Jeera.** — HS.3 
^  TTo  tpeak  of  *  the  trigic  long  **  as  tb«  fkTourlte  putirae 
01  Greece,  two  hundred  years  before  Theepis,  la  an  ani^ 


ilfyr.  I  should  do  both 

More  flrequently,  and  he  did  well  to  call  me 
Back  to  my  duty.     But  thou  spakest  of  peril — 
Peril  to  thee 

Sar.  Ay,  from  dark  plots  and  snares 

From  Medes — and  discontented  troops  and  nations. 
I  know  not  what — a  lab>-rinth  of  things — 
A  maie  of  muttered  threats  and  mysteries : 
Thou  know'st  the  man-— it  is  his  usual  custom. 
But  he  is  honest    Come,  we  11  think  no  more  on 't— 
But  of  the  midnight  festivaL 

Myr.  'T  is  time 

To  thtaik  of  aught  save  festivals.     Thou  hast  not 
Spum*d  his  sage  cautions  ? 

Sar.  What  ?  —  and  dost  thou  fear  ? 

jifyr.  Fear  1 — I'm  a  Greek,  and  how  should  I  fear 
death? 
A  slave,  and  wherefore  should  I  dread  my  freedom  ? 

Sar,  Then  wherefore  dost  thou  turn  so  pale  ? 

Myr,  I  love. 

Sar,  And  do  not  I  ?  I  love  thee  fhr — fiu*  more 
Than  either  the  brief  life  or  the  wide  realm. 
Which,  it  may  be,  are  menaced ; — yet  I  blench  not 

Myr,  That  means  thou  lovest  not  thyself  nor  me ; 
For  he  who  loves  another  loves  himself, 
Even  for  that  other's  sake.     This  is  too  rash : 
Kingdoms  and  lives  are  not  to  be  so  lost         [dared 

Sar.  Lost! — why,  who  is  the  aspiring  chief  who 
Assume  to  win  them  ? 

Myr,  Who  is  he  should  dread 

To  try  so  much  ?  When  he  who  is  their  ruler 
Forgets  himself,  will  they  remember  him  ? 

Sar.  Myrrha ! 

Myr.  Frown  not  upon  me :  you  have  smiled 

Too  often  on  me  not  to  make  those  frowns 
Bitterer  to  bear  than  any  punishment 
Which  they  may  augur.  — King,  I  am  your  sul^ect  I 
Master,  I  am  your  slave  1  Man,  I  have  loved  you  I — 
Loved  you,  I  know  not  by  what  fatal  weakness. 
Although  a  Greek,  and  bom  a  foe  to  monarchs — 
A  slave,  and  hating  fetters — an  Ionian, 
And,  therefore,  when  I  love  a  stranger,  more 
Degraded  by  that  passion  than  by  chains  I 
Still  I  have  loved  you.     If  that  love  were  strong 
Enough  to  overcome  all  former  nature. 
Shall  it  not  daim  the  privilege  to  save  you  ? 

Sar.  Save  me,  my  beauty  1   Thou  art  very  &ir. 
And  what  I  seek  of  thee  is  love— not  safety. 

Myr,  And  without  love  where  dwells  security  ? 

Sar.  1  speak  of  woman's  love. 

3fyr.  The  very  flrst 

Of  human  life  must  spring  from  woman's  breast. 
Tour  flrst  small  words  are  taught  you  fhim  her  lips. 
Tour  first  tears  quench'd  by  her,  and  your  last  sighs 
Too  often  breathed  out  in  a  woman's  hearing. 
When  men  have  shrunk  from  the  ignoble  care 
Of  watching  the  last  hour  of  him  who  led  them. 

Sar.  My  eloquent  Ionian !  thou  speak'st  music. 
The  very  chorus  of  the  tragic  song  b 
I  have  heard  thee  talk  of  as  the  favourite  pastime 
Of  thy  fer  ftither-land.     Nay,  weep  not — calm  thee. 

Myr.    I  weep  not  —  But  I  pray  thee,  do  not 
speak 
About  my  fathers  or  their  land. 

chronism.  Nor  could  Myrrhm,  at  to  eerly  a  period  of  her 
country's  hUtory,  hare  tpoken  of  their  national  hatred  of 
klnn,  or  of  that  which  was  equally  the  growth  of  a  later  age, 
~ their  contempt  for  **  barbarians.*'—  Hibiul] 
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Sar,  Tet  oft 

Thau  speakot  of  them. 

3fyr.  True — true :  constant  thought 

Will  overflow  In  wordi  unconsciously ; 
But  when  another  speaks  of  Greece,  it  wounds  me. 

Stw.  Well,  then,  how  wouldst  thou  sooe  me,  as 
thou  saidst  ? 

Afyr.  By  teaching  thee  to  save  thyself,  and  not 
Thyself  alone,  but  these  Tast  realms,  from  all 
The  rage  of  the  worst  war — the  war  of  brethren ; 

Sar,  Why,  child,  I  loathe  all  war,  and  warriors ; 
I  live  in  peace  and  pleasure :  what  can  nun 
Do  more? 

Afyr.         Alas !  my  lord,  with  common  men 
There  needs  too  oft  tht  show  of  war  to  keep 
The  substance  of  sweet  peace ;  and  for  a  king, 
Tis  sometimes  better  to  be  fear'd  than  loved. 

Sar,  And  I  have  never  sought  but  for  the  last 

Afyr.  And  now  art  neither. 

Sar,  Dost  thou  say  so,  Myrrha  ? 

Myr,  I  speak  of  dvic  popular  love,  mI^Iovc, 
Which  means  that  men  are  kept  in  awe  and  law, 
Tet  not  oppress*d — at  least  they  must  not  think  so ; 
Or  if  they  think  so,  deem  it  necessary. 
To  ward  off  worse  oppression,  their  own  passions. 
A  king  of  feasts,  and  flowers,  and  wine,  and  revel, 
And  love,  and  mirth,  was  never  king  of  glory. 

Sar,  Glory  I  what's  that  ? 

Myr,  Ask  of  the  gods  thy  fathers. 

Sar,  They  cannot  answer ;  when  the  priests  speak 
for  them, 
*Tis  for  some  small  addition  to  the  temple. 

Myr.  Look  to  the  annals  of  thine  empire's  founders. 

Sar.  They  are  so  blotted  o'er  with  blood,  I  cannot 
But  what  wouldst  have  ?  the  empire  koi  been  founded. 
I  cannot  go  on  multiplying  empires. 

Myr,  Preserve  thine  ovm. 

Sar,                                  At  least,  I  will  ei\ioy  it 
Come,  Myrrha,  let  us  go  on  to  the  Euphrates : 
The  hour  invites,  the  galley  is  prepared. 
And  the  pavilion,  deck'd  for  our  return. 
In  flt  adornment  for  the  evening  banquet, 
Shall  blase  with  beauty  and  with  light,  until 
It  seems  unto  the  stars  which  are  above  us 
Itself  an  opposite  star ;  and  we  will  sit 
Crown'd  with  fresh  flowers  like 

Myr,  Victims. 

Sar,  No,  like  sovereigns. 

The  shepherd  kings  of  patriarchal  times. 
Who  knew  no  brighter  gems  than  summer  wreaths,  i 
And  none  but  tearless  triumphs.     Let  us  on. 

Enter  Pamia. 

Pan,  May  the  king  live  for  ever ! 

Sar.  Not  an  hour 

Longer  than  he  can  love.     How  my  soul  hates 
This  language,  which  makes  life  itself  a  lie. 
Flattering  dust  with  eternity.  >    Well,PaniaI 
Be  brief. 

Pan,      I  am  charged  by  Salemenes  to 
Beiterate  his  prayer  unto  the  king. 
That  for  this  day,  at  least,  he  will  not  quit 
The  palace :  when  the  general  returns, 
He  will  adduce  such  reasons  as  will  warrant 
His  daring,  and  perhaps  obtain  the  pardon 
Of  his  presumption. 


C^  Wbo  lored  no  gems  so  well  aa  thoie  of  nature.*'— MSL] 
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Sar,  What !  am  I  then  ooop'd  ? 

Already  captive  ?  can  I  not  even  breathe 
The  breath  of  heaven  ?  Tell  prince  Salemenca, 
Were  all  Assyria  raging  round  the  walls 
In  mutinous  myriads,  I  would  still  go  forth. 

Pan,  I  must  obey,  and  yet — 

Afyr,  Oh,  monarch,  listen.  — > 

How  many  a  day  and  moon  thou  hast  reclined 
WitUn  these  palace  walls  in  ailken  dalliance. 
And  never  shown  thee  to  thy  people's  longing ; 
Leaving  thy  suljectB'  eyes  ungratified. 
The  satraps  uncontroU'd,  the  gods  unworshlpp'd. 
And  all  things  in  the  anarchy  of  sloth, 
Till  all,  save  evil,  slumber'd  through  the  realm : 
And  wilt  thou  not  now  tarry  for  a  day,  — 
A  day  which  may  redeem  thee  ?  Wilt  thoa  not 
Yield  to  the  few  still  ftithftil  a  few  boun. 
For  them,  for  thee,  for  thy  past  fethen'  race. 
And  for  thy  scms*  inheritance  ? 

Pan,  *Tis  true ! 

From  the  deep  urgency  with  which  the  prince 
Despatch'd  me  to  your  sacred  presence,  I 
Must  dare  to  add  my  feeble  voice  to  that 
Which  now  has  spoken. 
^Sar,  No,  it  most  not  be. 

Myr,  For  the  nke  of  thy  realm : 

Sar.  Away! 

Pan,  For  tK^ 

Of  aU  thy  fidthful  tul)jects,  who  will  raUy 
Bound  thee  and  thine ! 

Sar,  These  are  mere  Jkntaiiw ; 

There  is  no  peril :  — tls  a  sullen  scheme 
Of  Salemenes,  to  approve  his  seal. 
And  show  himself  more  necessary  to  us.      [ooonaeL 

Myr,  By  all  that 's  good  and  glorious  take  this 

Sar.  Business  to-morrow. 

Myr^  Ay,  or  death  to-night 

Sar.  Why  let  it  come  then  unexpectedly 
*Mid8t  joy  and  gentleness,  and  mirth  and  love ; 
So  let  me  &U  like  the  pluck'd  rose  1— far  better 
Thus  than  be  wlther'd. 

Myr.  Then  thou  wilt  not  yields 

Even  for  the  sake  of  all  that  ever  stirr'd 
A  monarch  into  action,  to  forego 
A  trifling  revel? 

Sar.  Na 

Afyr.  Then  yield  for  mtae; 

For  my  sake ! 

Sar.  Thine,  my  Myrrha  I 

Myr.  Tistfaeflnt 

<Boon  which  I  ever  ask'd  Assyria's  king. 

Sar.  That 's  true,  and  wer 't  my  kingdom,  must  be 
granted. 
Well,  for  thy  sake,  I  yield  me.     Panla,  hence  1 
Thou  hear'st  me. 

Pan.  And  obey.  [Exit  Paitia. 

Sar.  I  marvel  at  thee. 

What  is  thy  motive,  Myrrha,  thus  to  urge  me  ? 

Myr.  Thy  safety  ;  and  the  certainty  that  nought 
Could  urge  Uie  prince  thy  kinsman  to  require 
Thus  much  from  thee,  but  some  impending  danger. 

Sar.  And  if  I  do  not  dread  it,  why  shouldst  thoo  ? 

Afyr.  Because  thou  dost  not  fur,  I  fear  finr  tkte, 

Sar.    To-morrow  thou  wUt  smile  at  these  vain 
fancies.  [i 

Myr.  It  the  worst  come,  I  shall  be 

s  C'  Wishing  elemity  to  di]fC*'-.ll&3 
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And  that  if  better  than  the  power  to  unile. 
Andthoa? 

Sar,         I  ahall  be  king,  at  lieretofore. 

ifyrm  wnere  ? 

Bar.  Unth  Baal,  Niinrod,  and  Semiramis, 

Sole  hi  AityTia,  or  with  them  elsewhere. 
Fate  made  me  what  I  am — ^maj  make  me  nothing — 
But  cither  that  or  nothing  most  I  be : 
I  win  not  lire  degraded. 

Bfyr.  Hadst  thou  felt 

Thus  alwaya,  none  would  erer  dare  degrade  thee. 

Sar.  And  who  will  do  ao  now? 

Afyr.  Dost  thou  suspect  none  ? 

Sar,  Suspect ! — that's  a  spy*s  office.  Oh  I  we  lose 
Ttn  thousand  precious  moments  in  Tain  words, 
And  vainer  fean.     Within  there  I — Ye  slaves,  deck 
The  hall  of  Nimrod  for  the  evening  revel : 
If  I  most  make  a  prison  of  our  palace. 
At  least  well  wear  oor  fetters  jocundly : 
If  the  Euphrates  be  forbid  us,  and 
The  Sunmier  dwelling  on  its  beauteous  border, 
Here  we  are  still  unmfTW**^     Ho  I  within  there  I 

[BxU  &4MkAXA7AI.US. 

ifyr.  (sola).     Why  do  I  love  this  man  ?     My 

eountryli  daughters 
Love  none  but  heroes.     But  I  have  no  country ! 
The  slave  hath  lost  all  save  her  bonds.     I  love  him ; 
And  that 's  the  heaviest  link  of  the  long  chain» 
To  hyve  whom  we  esteem  not     Be  it  so : 
The  hour  is  coming  when  hell  need  all  love. 
And  And  none.     To  fell  fhmi  him  now  were  baser 
Than  to  have  stabb'd  him  on  his  throne  when  highest 
Would  have  been  noble  in  my  country's  creed : 
I  was  not  made  for  either.    Could  I  save  him, 
I  should  not  love  Asm  better,  but  myself ; 
And  I  have  need  of  the  last,  for  I  have  fellen 
In  my  own  thoughts,  by  loving  this  soft  stranger : 
And  yet  »ft»»*i*"»«  I  love  him  more,  perceiving 
That  he  is  hated  of  his  own  barbarians. 
The  natural  foes  of  all  the  Uood  of  Greece. 
Could  I  but  wake  a  sbagle  thought  like  those 
Which  even  the  Phrygians  felt  when  battling  long 
Twizt  nSon  and  the  sea,  within  his  heart. 
He  would  tread  down  the  barbarous  crowds,  and 

triumph. 
He  loves  me,  and  I  love  him ;  the  slave  loves 
Her  master,  and  would  fece  him  from  his  vices. 
If  not,  I  have  a  means  of  fkeedom  still. 
And  if  I  cannot  teach  him  how  to  reign, 
Maj  shoiw  him  how  alone  a  king  can  leave 
His  thraoe.    I  must  not  lose  him  fhxm  my  sight     • 


ACT  n. 

SCENE  I. 

T%e  Ftrtttl  ofikt  aame  HaU  oftht  JPdaet. 

Jgifriff  (weiku).  The  sun  goes  down :  mrthinks  he 
sets  more  slowly, 

1  rTbOTV  ars  two  of  Lord  Byron's  cbaractoriitic  excel. 
leocc*,  which  he  nvrer  letTCt  beUod  In  his  most  Ikntastlc 
cxpedltloos,  md  which  be  hat  aooordlnglT  broogtat  Into  his 
new  dooatai  of  dassie  trafsdy.  Ono  of  these  is  his  Intonso 
(mUoc  of  the  lorellncss  of  woman  — his  powmr,  not  only  of 
pietunnff  individual  forms,  but  of  infusing  into  the  very  atmo- 
iplMre  wUch  sarroonds  them  tlie  spirit  of  beauty  and  of  love. 
Xsolt  roseate  Uf^t  to  spread  over  tnem,  which  seems  to  sink 
Into  the  souL    The  otl»er  feciUty  to  which  we  allude  la  his 


Taking  his  last  look  of  Assyria's  empire. 

How  red  he  glares  amongst  those  deepening  douds. 

Like  the  Uood  he  predicts  I    If  not  in  vain. 

Thou  sun  that  sinkest,  and  ye  stars  which  rise, 

I  have  outwatch'd  ye,  reading  ray  by  ray 

The  edicts  of  your  orbs,  which  make  Tfane  tremble 

For  what  he  brings  the  nations,  tis  the  fluthest 

Hour  of  Assyria's  yean.     And  yet  how  calm ! 

An  earthquake  should  announce  so  great  a  fell — 

A  summer's  sun  discloses  it     Ton  disk. 

To  the  star-read  Chaldean,  bean  upon 

Its  everlasting  page  the  end  of  what 

Seem'd  everlasting ;  but  oh  1  thou  true  sun  I 

The  burning  oracle  of  all  that  live, 

As  fountain  of  all  life,  and  symbol  of 

Him  who  bestows  it,  wherefore  dost  thou  limit 

Thy  lore  unto  cahonity  7    Why  not 

Unfold  the  rise  of  days  more  worthy  thine 

AU-glorious  burst  from  ocean  7  why  not  dart 

A  beam  of  hope  athwart  the  ftiture  years. 

As  of  wrath  to  its  days  ?    Hear  me  1  oh,  hear  me ! 

I  am  thy  wonhipper,  thy  priest,  thy  servant — > 

I  have  gaaed  on  thee  at  thy  rise  and  fell. 

And  bow'd  my  ImmI  beneath  thy  mid-day  beams. 

When  my  eye  daied  not  meet  thee.    I  have  watch'd 

For  thee,  and  after  thec^  and  pny'd  to  thee» 

And  sacrificed  to  thee^  and  read,  and  feai'd  thee. 

And  ask'd  of  thee,  and  thou  hast  answer*d — but 

Only  to  thus  mudi :  while  I  speak,  he  sinks — 

Is  gone — and  leaves  his  beauty,  not  hia  knowledge. 

To  the  delighted  west  which  revels  in 

Its  hues  of  dying  glory.    Yet  what  1» 

Death,  so  it  be  but  glorious  ?    'Tis  a  sunset ; 

And  mortals  may  be  happy  to  resemble 

The  gods  but  in  decay. 

Enter  Aebacu,  by  an  inner  door, 

Arb.  Bdeses,  why 

So  rapt  in  thy  devotions  7  Dost  thou  stand 
Gasing  to  trace  thy  disappearing  god 
Into  some  realm  of  undisoover'd  day  ? 
Our  business  is  with  night  — 'tis  come. 

BeL  But  not 

Gone. 

Arb,  Let  it  rcdl  on— we  are  ready. 

BeL  Yes. 

Would  it  were  over ! 

Arb,  Does  the  prophet  doubt, 

To  whom  the  very  stan  shine  victory  7 

BeL  I  do  not  doubt  of  victory — but  the  victor. 

Arb.  Well,  let  thy  science  settle  that     Meantime 
I  have  prepared  as  many  glittering  spean 
As  will  out-sparkle  our  allies^ your  planets. 
There  Is  no  more  to  thwart  us.    The  she-king. 
That  less  than  woman,  is  even  now  upon 
The  waten  with  his  female  mates.    The  order 
Is  issued  for  the  Heast  in  the  pavilion. 
The  first  cup  which  he  drains  will  be  the  last 
QuafTd  by  the  line  of  Nimrod. 

BeL  *T  was  a  brave  one. 

oompreheosive  sympathy  with  the  vastest  objects  in  the  nia- 
terlal  unirerse;  There  is  scarcely  any  pore  description  of 
IndlTidual  scenes  In  all  his  works ;  but  the  noblest  allusions 
to  the  grandeurs  of  earth  and  heaTen.  He  pays  *'  no  alle- 
giance but  to  the  elements.'*  The  moon,  the  stars,  the  ocean, 
Uie  mountain  desert,  are  endowed  by  him  with  new  **  speech 
and  language,**  and  send  to  the  heart  their  mighty  Toices. 
He  can  interpret  between  us  and  the  firmament,  or  give  us 
all  the  sentiment  of  an  ererlastlng  solitudei  ~  Jmon.} 
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Arb,  And  la  a  weak  one — *tiBironi  out — well 
mend  it 

Bd.  Art  flure  of  that  ? 

Arb»  Its  founder  was  a  hunter^ 

I  am  a  soldier — what  is  there  to  fear  ? 

Bd.  The  soldier. 

Arh,  And  the  priest,  it  may  be :  but 

If  you  thought  thus,  or  think,  why  not  retain 
Your  king  of  concubines  7  why  sdr  me  up  ? 
Why  spur  me  to  this  enterprise  ?  your  own 
No  less  than  mine  ? 

Bd,  Look  to  the  sky  I 

Arh,  I  look. 

Bd,  What seest  thou? 

Afh.  A  iUr  summer^s  twilight,  and 

The  gathering  of  the  stars. 

Bd.  And  midst  them,  mark 

Ton  earliest,  and  the  brightest,  which  so  quivers, 
As  it  would  quit  its  place  in  the  blue  ether. 

Arh,  WeU? 

Bd,  *Tis  thy  natal  ruler— thy  birth  planet 

Arb,  {Umckimg  hu  §eabbard).     My  star  is  in  this 
scabbard :  when  it  shines, 
It  shall  out-daxsle  comets.     I^t  us  think 
Of  what  is  to  be  done  to  Justify 
Thy  planets  and  their  portents.     When  we  conquer, 
They  shall  hare  temples-— ay,  and  priests — and  thou 
Shalt  be  the  pontiff  of —what  gods  thou  wilt ; 
For  I  observe  that  they  are  ever  just. 
And  own  the  bravest  for  the  most  devout 

Bd,  Ay,  and  the  most  devout  for  brave — thou 
hast  not 
Seen  me  turn  back  from  battle. 

Arb,  No ;  I  own  thee 

As  firm  in  fight  as  Babylonia's  captain, 
As  skllfUl  in  Chaldea's  worship  :  now. 
Will  it  but  please  thee  to  forget  the  priest. 
And  be  the  warrior  ? 

Bel.  Why  not  both  ? 

Arb,  The  better; 

And  yet  it  almost  shames  me,  we  shall  have 
So  little  to  effect     This  woman's  warfare 
Degrades  the  very  conqueror.     To  have  pluck'd 
A  bold  and  bloody  despot  firom  his  throne. 
And  grappled  with  him,  clashing  steel  wiUi  steel, 
That  were  heroic  or  to  win  or  fkll ; 
But  to  upraise  my  sword  against  this  silkworm. 
And  hear  him  whine,  it  may  be 

Bd.  Do  not  deem  it ; 

He  has  that  in  him  which  may  make  you  strife  yet ; 
And  were  he  all  you  think,  his  guards  are  hardy, 
And  headed  by  the  cool,  stem  Salemenes. 

Arb.  They'll  not  resist 

BeL  Why  not  ?  they  are  soldiers. 

Arb.  True, 

And  therefore  need  a  soldier  to  command  them. 

Bd.  That  Salemenes  is. 

Arb,  But  not  their  king. 

Besides,  he  hates  the  eiTeminate  thing  that  governs, 
For  the  queen's  sake,  his  sister.     Mark  you  not 
He  keeps  aloof  finpm  all  the  revels  ? 

BeL  But 

Not  from  the  council — there  he  is  ever  constant 

Arb.  And  ever  thwarted :  what  would  you  have 
more 
To  make  a  rebel  out  of  ?    A  fool  reigning, 
His  blood  dishonour'd,  and  himself  disdain'd : 
Iftliy,  it  is  Aif  revenge  we  work  for. 
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Bd.  Could 

He  but  be  brought  to  think  so :  this  I  doubt  ot 
Arb,  What,  if  we  sound  him  ?  j 

BeL  Yes— if  the  time  lemd.    I 

I 

Enter  Balea. 

BaL  Satraps  1  The  king  commands  your  preseooe  at 
The  feast  to-night  ' 

Bd,  To  bear  is  to  obey. 

In  the  pavilion  7 

BaL  No ;  here  In  the  palace.  \ 

Arb.  How  1  in  the  palace  ?  it  was  not  thus  ordcr'd. 

Bal,  It  is  so  order'd  now. 

Arb,  And  why  7 

BaL  I  know  not 

May  I  retire  7  ' 

Arb,  Stay. 

BeL  (to  Arb,  aiide).  Hush  1  let  him  go  his  war. 
(AUematdy  to  BaL  )  Yes,  Balea,  thank  the  monmb, 

kiss  the  hem 
Of  his  imperial  robe,  and  say,  his  slaves 
Will  take  the  crums  he  deigns  to  scatter  fhxn  I 

His  royal  table  at  the  hour — was 't  midnight  ? 

BtU.  It  was :  the  place,  the  hall  of  Nimnd.  Lo^ 
I  humble  me  before  you,  and  depart    [Exit  Bai  ea. 

Arb,  I  like  not  this  same  sudden  ufange  of  plan ; 
There  is  some  mystery :  wherefore  should  he  chou^ 
it  7 

BeL  Doth  he  not  change  a  thousand  times  a  day? 
Sloth  is  of  all  things  the  most  fanciful — 
And  moves  more  parasangs  in  its  intents 
Than  generals  in  their  marches,  when  they  seek 
To  leave  their  foe  at  fault  — Why  dost  thou  muse  ? 

Arb.  He  loved  that  gay  pavilion* — it  was  ever      i 
His  summer  dotage. 

Bd,  And  he  loved  his  queen— 

And  thrice  a  thousand  harlotry  besides — 
And  he  has  loved  all  things  by  turns,  except 
Wisdom  and  glory. 

Arb.                      Still— I  like  it  not 
If  he  has  changed — why,  so  must  we:  tbit  attach 
Were  easy  in  the  isolated  bower, 
Beset  with  drovrsy  guards  and  drunken  ooortien: 
But  in  the  haU  of  Nimrod 

BeL  Is  it  so? 

Methought  the  haughty  soldier  fear'd  to  mount 
A  throne  too  easily — does  it  disappoint  thee 
To  find  there  is  a  slipperier  step  or  two 
Than  what  was  counted  on  7 

Arb.  When  the  hour  cooes.  > 

Thou  Shalt  perceive  how  tat  I  fear  or  no.  ,' 

Thou  hast  seen  my  life  at  stake — and  gaily  play'd     I' 

for;  1 

But  here  is  more  upon  the  die — a  kingdom.  | 

BeL  I  have  foretold  already— thou  wOt  win  it: 
Then  on,  and  prosper. 

Arb  Now  were  I  a  soothsayer, 

I  would  have  boded  so  much  to  myaelt 
But  be  the  stars  obey'd — I  cannot  quarrel 
With  them,  nor  their  interpreter.     Who 's  here  ? 

Enter  Salsmbsss. 

SaL  Satraps! 

Bd.  My  prince  I 

SaL  WeU  met— I  sought  ye  both. 

But  elsewhere  than  the  palace. 

Arb.  Wherefore  so  7 

SaL  '1  is  not  the  hour. 
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Arh.  The  hoar  I — what  hour  7 

SaL  Ofmidnight 

BtL  Midnight,  my  lord ! 

SaL  What,  are  yoa  not  inyited  ? 

BeL  Oh !  yes — we  had  forgotten. 

SaL  Is  it  usual 

Thus  to  forfet  a  eoTereign's  Invitation  ? 

iM.  Why— > we  hut  now  reoeiyed  it 

SaL  Then  why  here  ? 

Jrh,  On  duty. 

SaL  On  what  duty  ? 

BtL  On  the  state's. 

We  have  the  privilege  to  approach  the  presence ; 
But  found  the  monarch  absent ' 

SaL  Andltoo 

Am  upon  duty. 

Jr^  May  we  crave  Its  purport  ? 

SaL  TbaiTCsttwotndton.  Guards!  Within  there! 

Enter  GnardM* 

SaL  (eamUnuinffy,  Satraps, 

Tour  swonfaL 

BeL  {delivering  hie).  My  lord,  behold  my  sdmitar. 

Arb.  {dramimg  kia  tword).     Take  mine. 

SaL  (adwmctn^).  I  wffl. 

Arh.  But  in  your  heart  the  blade — 

The  bflt  quHs  not  this  hand.  * 

SaL  (drawimg).  How  I  dost  thou  brave  me  ? 

Tis  well — this  saves  a  trial,  and  fldse  merey. 
Soldien,  hew  down  the  rebel ! 

Arb,  Soldien  I  Ay— 

Alamepm  dare  not 

SaL  Alone  I  foolish  slave — 

What  is  there  in  thee  that  aprince  should  shrink  from 
Of  open  ftffce  ?  We  dread  thy  treason,  not  [venom — 
Thy  strength:  thy  tooth  is  nought  without  its 
The  serpent's,  not  the  licm's.     Cut  him  down. 

B^  (imterpotimg).   Arbaoes  I  are  you  mad  ?  Have 

I  not  render'd  [justice. 

My  sword?     Then  trust  like  me  our  sovereign's 

Arh.  No — I  will  sooner  tnist  the  stars  thou  prat'st 
And  this  slight  ann,  and  die  a  king  at  least  [d, 

Of  my  own  breath  and  body-^so  far  that 
None  else  shall  chain  them. 

SaL  (to  tke  Gmarde),  Tou  hear  Mm,  and  me. 

l^e  him  not,— kilL 

[7^    GMorda  aUaek  Amsacis,  who  defatdt 
valitaUfy  and  dexteroutly  till  they 


Is  it  even  so ;  and  must 
I  do  the  hangman's  offlce  ?    Recreants  I  see 
How  yon  should  fell  a  tnitor. 

[SALXKKiras  attaeke  Akbacisu 

JBnter  SAaj>AVArALUS  and  Train, 

Sar,  Hold  your  hands—- 

Upon  your  lives,  I  say.     What,  deaf  or  drunken  ? 
My  sword !  O  fool,  I  wear  no  sword :  here,  fellow. 
Give  me  thy  weapon.  \Toa  Gnard. 

[Sakoavapalus  moiUhu  a  tword  from  one  of  the 
eoUiert,  and  nuhet  between  the  eombatanU  — 
they  eeparate. 
Sar.  In  my  very  palace  I 

What  hinders  me  from  cleaving  you  in  twain, 
Aodadoos  bnwleiB? 

•  p*  Bat  taind  the  monareb  cUim*d  bii  priracy.**— MS.3 


BeL  Sire,  your  Justice. 

SaL  Or— 

Tour  weakness. 

Sar,  (raifta^  the  tword).  How  ? 

SaL  Strike  I  so  the  blow's  repeated 

Upon  yon  traitor — whom  you  spare  a  moment, 
I  trust,  for  torture— I'm  content 

Sar,  What— hhn  I 

Who  dares  assail  Arbaces  ? 

SaL  II 

Sar.  Indeed! 

Prince,  you  forget  younelf.     Upon  what  warrant  7 

SaL  (ehowing  the  aignet).  Thine. 

Arb.  (confuted).  The  king's ! 

SaL  Tes  I  and  let  the  king  confirm  it 

Sar,  1  parted  not  from  this  for  such  a  purpose. 

SaL  Tou  parted  with  it  for  your  safety — I 
Employ'd  it  for  the  best     Pronounce  in  person. 
Here  I  am  but  your  slave — a  moment  past 
I  was  your  representative. 

Sar.  Then  sheathe 

Tour  swords. 

[Aabaces  and  Salxmxvxb  retnm  their  tM^ordt 
to  the  tcabbardt. 

SaL  Mine  *k  sheathed :  I  pray  you  sheathe  not  yours : 
'Tis  the  sole  sceptre  left  you  now  with  safety. 

Sar.  A  heavy  one ;  the  hilt,  too,  hurts  my  hand. 
(To a  Guard.)  Here,  fellow,  take  tily  weapon  back. 

Well,  sirs. 
What  doth  this  mean  1 

BeL  The  prince  must  answer  that 

SaL  Truth  upon  my  part  treason  upon  thein. 

Sar.  Treason — Arbaces  I  treachery  and  Beleses ! 
That  were  an  union  I  will  not  believe. 

BeL  Where  is  the  proof  ? 

SaL  I'll  answer  that  if  once 

The  king  demands  your  fellow-traitor's  sword. 

Arb.  (to  Sai.).   A  sword  which  hath  been  drawn 
as  oft  as  thine 
Against  his  foes. 

SaL  And  now  against  his  brother, 

And  in  an  hour  or  so  against  himself. 

Sar.  That  is  not  possible :  he  dared  not;  no*- 
No — m  not  hear  of   such  things.     These  vain 

bickerings 
Are  spawn'd  in  courts  by  base  intrigues,  and  baser 
Hirelings,  who  live  by  lies  on  good  men's  lives. 
Tou  must  have  been  deceived,  my  brother. 

SaL  First 

Let  him  dehver  up  his  weapon,  and 
Proclaim  himself  your  suloect  by  that  duty, 
And  I  will  answer  alL 

Sar.  Why,  if  I  thought  so — 

But  no^  it  cannot  be :  the  Mede  Arbaoes — 
The  trusty,  rough,  true  soldier — the  best  captain 

Of  all  who  discipline  our  nations No^ 

1 11  not  insult  him  thus,  to  bid  him  render 
The  scimitar  to  me  he  never  yielded 
Unto  our  enemies.     Chief,  keep  your  weapon. 
SaL  (daUt>ering  bach  the  tiynet).     Mnnayy^^  take 

back  your  signet 
Sar.  No,  retain  it; 

But  use  it  with  more  moderation. 

SaL  Sire, 

I  used  it  for  your  honour,  and  restore  it 

■  r  ••  not  eUe 

It  quiU  thii  UTing  hand.'* — MS.] 
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Because  I  cannot  keep  it  with  my  own. 
Bestow  it  on  Arbaces. 

Soar,  So  I  should : 

He  never  ask*d  it. 

SdL  Doubt  not,  he  will  have  it, 

Without  that  hoUow  semblance  of  respect 

Bd,  I  know  not  what  hath  pr^udiced  the  prince 
So  strongly  'gainst  two  sufatjects,  than  whom  none 
Have  been  more  xealous  for  Assyria's  weaL 

Sal,  Peace,  fiictious  priest  and  fidthless  soldier  1 
thou 
Unit'st  in  thy  own  person  the  worst  vices 
Of  the  most  dangerous  orders  of  mankind. 
Keep  thy  smooth  words  and  Juggling  homilies 
For  those  who  know  thee  not     Thy  fellow's  sin 
Is,  at  the  least,  a  bold  one,  and  not  temper'd 
By  the  tricks  taught  thee  in  Chaldea. 

Bd,  Hear  him. 

My  liege — the  son  of  Belus  I  he  blasphemes 
The  worship  of  the  land,  which  bows  the  knee 
Before  your  fathers. 

Sar,  Oh  !  for  that  I  pray  you 

Let  him  have  absolution.     I  dispense  with 
The  worship  of  dead  men ;  feeling  that  I 
Am  mortal,  and  believing  that  the  race  [ashes. 

Fh>m  whence  I  sprung  are  —  what  I  see  them — 

Bd,  King!  do  not  deem  so:  they  are  with  the 
And [stars. 

Sax,  You  shall  Join  them  there  ere  they  will  rise, 
If  you  preach  fiuther — Why,  lAu  is  rank  treason. 

SaL  My  lord  I 

Sot,  To  school  me  in  the  worship  of 

Assyria's  idols !  Let  him  be  released — 
Give  him  his  sword. 

SdL  My  lord,  and  king,  and  brother, 

I  pray  ye  pause. 

Sat,  Yes,  and  be  sermonised. 

And  dlnn'd,  and  deafen'd  with  dead  men  and  Baal, 
And  all  Chaldea's  starry  mysteries. 

Bd.  Monarch  I  respect  them. 

Sax,  Ohl  for  that — I  love  them  I 

I  love  to  watch  them  in  the  deep  blue  vault, 
And  to  compare  them  with  my  Myrrha's  eyes ; 
I  love  to  see  their  rays  redoubled  In 
The  tremulous  silver  of  Euphrates'  wave. 
As  the  light  breese  of  midnight  crisps  the  broad 
And  rolling  water,  sighing  through  the  sedges 
Which  fringe  his  banks :  but  whether  they  may  be 
Gods,  as  some  say,  or  the  abodes  of  gods. 
As  others  hold,  or  simply  lamps  of  night. 
Worlds,  or  the  lights  of  worlds,  I  know  nor  care  not 
There 's  something  sweet  in  my  uncertainty 
I  would  not  change  for  your  Chaldean  lore ; 
Besides,  I  know  of  these  all  clay  can  know 
Of  aught  above  it,  or  below  it— nothing. 
I  see  their  brilliancy  and  feel  their  beauty—  i 
When  they  shine  on  my  grave  I  shall  know  neither. 

Bd,  VoT  neither,  sire,  say  better, 

Sar.  I  win  mdt. 

If  it  so  please  you,  pontiff,  for  that  knowledge. 
In  the  mean  time  receive  your  sword,  and  know 
That  I  prefer  your  service  militant 
Unto  your  ministry — not  loving  either. 

1  [«  I  know  them  beautiftil,  and  see  them  brilliant.*'— MS.] 
*  [The  second  Act  is,  we  think,  a  failore.    The  conspira- 
tors have  a  tedious  dialogue,  which  is  interrupted  by  Sale- 
Bieiiet  with  a  guard.    Salemcnes  is  followed  by  the  king,  who 
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SaL  (aside).     His  lusts  have  made  him  mil 
Then  must  I  save  him, 
Spite  of  himsell 

Sar.  Fleaae  you  to  hear  me,  Sstnps! 

And  chiefly  thou,  my  priest,  because  I  doubt  thee 
More  than  the  soldier ;  and  would  doubt  thee  all 
Wert  thou  not  half  a  warrior :  let  us  part 
In  peace — 111  not  say  pardon — which  moat  be 
Eam'd  by  the  guilty  r  this  I'll  not  pronounce  ye, 
Although  upon  this  breath  of  mine  depends 
Your  own ;  and,  deadlier  for  ye,  on  my  ftan. 
But  fear  not — for  that  I  am  soft,  not  fearftd— 
And  so  live  on.     Were  I  the  thing  some  think  ne, 
Your  heads  would  now  be  dripping  the  last  drops 
Of  their  attainted  gore  from  the  high  gates 
Of  this  our  palace,  into  the  dry  dust. 
Their  only  portion  of  the  coveted  kingdom 
They  would  be  crown'd  to  reign  o'er — let  that  psfl. 
As  I  have  said,  I  will  not  deem  ye  guilty. 
Nor  doom  ye  guiltless.     Albeit  better  men 
Than  ye  or  I  stand  ready  to  arraign  you ; 
And  should  I  leave  your  &te  to  sterner  Judge% 
And  prooft  of  all  kinds,  I  might  sacrifice 
Two  men,  who,  whatsoe'er  they  now  are^  were 
Once  honest     Ye  are  free,  sirs. 

Arb.  Sire,  this  demency-^ 

Bd.  (interrupting  Mm).     Is  worthy  of  yoandf; 
and,  although  innocent. 
We  thank 

Sar.  Priest  I  keep  your  thanksgivings  for  Bd»; 
His  offiiprlng  needs  none. 

Bd,  But  being  Innocent-^ 

Sar.  Be  sUent — Guilt  is  loud.'    If  ye  are  loral, 
Ye  are  injured  men,  and  should  be  sad,  not  grstefoL 

Bd.  So  we  should  be,  were  justice  always  dooe 
By  earthly  power  omnipotent ;  but  innocence 
Must  oft  receive  her  right  as  a  mere  fiivonr. 

Sar.  That's  a  good  sentence  for  a  homily, 
Though  not  for  this  occasion.     Prithee  keep  it 
To  plead  thy  sovereign's  cause  before  his  prapile 

Bd.  I  trust  there  is  no  cause. 

Sar.  No  coMse,  p«ki(a; 

But  many  causers :  — if  ye  meet  with  such 
In  the  exercise  of  your  inquisitive  function 
On  earth,  or  should  you  read  of  it  in  heaven 
In  some  mysterious  twinkle  of  the  stars. 
Which  are  your  chronicles,  I  pray  you  note. 
That  there  are  worse   things    betwixt  earth  lod 

heaven 
Than  him  who  ruleth  many  and  slays  none; 
And,  hating  not  himself^  yet  loves  his  frUom 
Enough  to  spare  even  those  who  would  not  spare 
Were  they  once  masters — bnt  that's  doubtM    S*- 
Your  swords  and  persons  are  at  liberty  [t'W*! 

Ta  use  them  as  ye  will — but  trom  this  hoar 
I  have  no  call  for  either.     Salemenes  ! 
Follow  me.  ^ 

[Exettnt  Saedanapalds,  SALntawis,  W  <h 
TVam,  ^e.  leaving  AaaACXS  and  Bix-bb- 

Arb.  Bdeaes  I 

Bd.  Now,  what  think  yw? 

Arb.  That  we  are  lost 

BeL  That  we  have  won  the  IdafdAL 


rererses  all  his  measures,  pardons  Artnoes,  beesuse  h**^ 
not  believe  htm  guilty,  and  Beleses,  hi  order  to  ^f^*^*^ 
his  long  speeches  about  the  national  religioo.  Thl«  Of'^^ 
only  is  well  managed.  —  HaBaa.^ 
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jtrb.  What?    thus  siiapected — with  the  sword 
slung  o>r  us 
But  by  a  shigle  hair,  and  that  still  wavering, 
Tb  be  blown  down  by  his  imperious  breath, 
Which  spared  us — why,  I  know  not. 

BeL  Seek  not  why ; 

But  let  OS  profit  by  the  intervaL 
The  hour  is  still  our  own — our  power  the  same — 
The  night  the  same  we  destined.     He  hath  changed 
Nothing  except  our  ignorance  of  all 
Sttipidon  into  such  a  certainty 
As  most  make  madness  of  delay. 

Arb.  And  yet 

Bd.  What,  doubting  still? 

ArL  He  spared  our  liyes,  nay,  more, 

Saved  them  from  Salemenes. 

BeL  And  how  long 

Will  be  so  spare  ?  till  the  first  drunken  minute. 

Arb,  Or  sober,  rather.     Yet  he  did  it  nobly ; 
Gave  royally  what  we  had  forfeited 
Basely 

BeL      Say  bravely. 

Arh.  Somewhat  of  both,  perhaps. 

Sut  it  has  touch'd  me,  and,  whate'er  betide, 
I  will  no  Avther  on. 

BeL  And  lose  the  world  1 

Ar^.  Lose  any  thing  except  my  own  esteem. 

BeL  I  blush  that  we  should  owe  our  lives  to  such 
A  king  of  distaib  1 

Arb.  But  no  less  we  owe  them ; 

And  I  should  blush  far  more  to  take  the  grantor's  I 

BeL  Thou  may*st  endure  whate*cr  thou  wilt— the 
Have  written  otherwise.  [stars 

Ar^  Though  they  came  down. 

And  maritaall'd  me  the  way  in-all  their  brightness, 
I  would  not  follow. 

BeL  This  is  weakness  »- worse 

Than  a  scared  beldam's  dreaming  of  the  dead, 
And  waking  in  the  dark.  —  Go  to —  go  to. 

Arh.  Methought  he  look*d  like  Nimrod  as  he  spoke, 
Even  as  the  proud  imperial  statue  stands 
Looking  the  monarch  of  the  kings  around  it. 
And  swayi,  iriiile  they  but  ornament,  the  temple. 

BeL  I  told  you  that  you  had  too  much  despised 
him. 
And  that  there  was  some  royalty  within  him — 
What  then  ?  he  is  the  nobler  foe. 

Arb.  But  we 

The  meaner:  — Would  he  had  not  spared  us ! 

BeL  So— 

Wouldst  tlioa  be  sacrificed  thus  readily  ? 

Arh,  No — but  it  had  been  better  to  have  died 
Than  live  ungiateftiL 

BeL  Oh,  the  souls  of  some  men  ! 

Thou  wouldst  digest  what  some  call  treason,  and 
Foob  treachery — and,  behold,  upon  the  sudden, 
Because  for  something  or  for  nothing,  this 
Bash  reveller  steps,  ostentatiously, 
Twtxt  thee  and  Salemenes,  thou  art  tum'd 
Into — wbat  shall  I  say  ?  —  Sardanapalus  1 
I  know  no  name  more  ignominious. 

Arh.  But 

An  hour  ago,  who  dared  to  term  me  such 
Had  held  his  life  but  Ughtly— as  it  is, 
I  roust  foigive  you,  even  as  he  forgavtf  us— 
Semlramis  henelf  would  not  have  done  it 

Bd,  No — the  queen  liked  no  sharers  of  the  klng- 
If  ot  even  a  husband.  Tdom, 


Arb. 


I  must  serve  him  truly 


BeL  And  humbly  ? 

Arb,  No,  sir,  proudly — being  honest 

I  shall  be  nearer  thrones  than  you  to  heaven ; 
And  if  not  quite  so  haughty,  yet  more  lofty. 
Tou  may  do  your  own  deeming — you  have  codes, 
And  mysteries,  and  corollaries  of 
Right  and  wrong,  which  I  lack  for  my  direction. 
And  must  pursue  but  what  a  plain  heart  teaches. 
And  now  you  know  me. 

BeL  Have  you  finish  d  ? 

Arb*  Yes — 

With  you. 

BeL  And  would,  perhaps,  betray  as  well 

As  quit  me  ? 

Arb,  That  *s  a  sacerdotal  thought. 

And  not  a  soldier's. 

BeL  Be  it  what  you  will-~ 

Truce  with  these  wranglings,  and  but  hear  me. 

Arb.  So — 

There  is  more  peril  in  yoinr  subtle  spirit 
Than  in  a  phalanx. 

Bel,  If  it  must  be  so- 

Ill  on  alone. 

Arb,  Alone  I 

Bel,  Thrones  hold  but  one. 

Arb.  But  this  is  fillU 

BeL  With  worse  than  vacancy  — 

A  despised  monarch.     Look  to  it,  Arbaces : 
I  have  still  aided,  cherish'd,  loved,  and  urged  you  i 
Was  willing  even  to  serve  you,  in  the  hope 
To  serve  and  save  Assyria.     Heaven  itself 
Seem*d  to  consent,  and  all  events  were  friendly. 
Even  to  the  last,  till  that  your  spirit  shrunk 
Into  a  shallow  softness ;  but  now,  rather 
Than  see  my  country  languish,  I  wUl  be 
Her  saviour  or  the  victim  of  her  tyrant. 
Or  one  or  both,  for  sometimes  both  are  one  ; 
And,  if  I  win,  Arbaces  is  my  servant 

Arb.  Four  servant  1 

BeL  Why  not  ?  better  ttum  be  slave. 

The  parcUm'd  slave  of  eke  Sardanapalus  I 

Enter  Pamia. 

Pan.  My  lords,  I  bear  an  order  fitmi  the  king. 

Arb.  It  is  obey'd  ere  spoken. 

Bel,  Notwithstanding, 

Let  *s  hear  it 

Pan.  Forthwith,  on  this  very  night, 

Bepair  to  your  respective  satrapies 
Of  Babylon  and  Media. 

BeL  With  our  troops  ? 

Pan.  My  order  is  unto  the  satraps  and 
Their  household  train. 

Arb.  But 

BeL  It  must  be  obey  'd : 

Say,  we  depart 

Pan.  My  order  is  to  see  you 

Depart,  and  not  to  bear  your  answer. 

BeL  (aeide).  Ay  I 

Well,  sir,  we  will  accompany  you  hence. 

Pan.  1  will  retire  to  marshal  forth  the  guard 
Of  honour  which  befits  your  rank,  and  wait 
Tour  leisure,  so  that  it  the  hour  exceeds  not 

[Exit  Pakia. 

Bel.  Now  then  obey  I 

Arb.  Doubtless. 

BeL  Tes,  to  the  gates 
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That  grate  the  palace,  which  is  now  our  prison — 
No  further. 

Arb,  Thou  hast  harp*d  the  truth  indeed  I 

The  reabn  itself,  in  all  its  wide  extension, 
Tawns  dungeons  at  each  step  tor  thee  and  me. 

BeL  Graves  1 

Arb.     If  I  thought  so^  this  good  sword  should  dig 
One  more  than  mine. 

BtL  It  shall  have  work  enough. 

Let  me  hope  better  than  thou  augurest ; 
At  present,  let  us  hence  as  best  we  may. 
Thou  dost  agree  with  me  in  understanding 
This  order  as  a  sentence  ? 

Afh.  Why,  what  other 

Interpretation  should  it  bear  ?  it  is 
The  very  policy  of  orient  monarchs — 
Pardon  and  poison —  favours  and  a  sword — 
A  distant  voyage,  and  an  eternal  sleep. 
How  many  satraps  in  his  father's  time — 
For  he  I  own  is,  or  at  least  tra«,  bloodless  — 

Bd.  But  wiJEL  not,  can  not  be  so  now. 

Arh,  I  doubt  it 

How  many  satraps  have  I  seen  set  out 
In  his  sire's  day  for  mighty  vice-royalties, 
Whose  tombs  are  on  their  path  I  I  know  not  how, 
But  they  all  sicken'd  by  the  way,  it  was 
So  long  and  heavy. 

Bd.  Let  us  but  regain 

The  ftee  air  of  the  city,  and  we  *11  shorten 
The  Journey. 

Arh.  'T  will  be  shorten*d  at  the  gates. 

It  may  be. 

Bd,  No  ;  they  hardly  wlU  risk  that 

They  mean  us  to  die  privately,  but  not 
Within  the  palace  or  the  city  walls. 
Where  we  are  known,  and  may  have  partisans  : 
If  they  had  meant  to  slay  us  here,  we  were 
No  longer  with  the  living.     Let  us  hence. 

Arh.  If  I  but  thought  he  did  not  mean  my  life  —— 

Bd,  Fool  I   hence — what  else  should  despotism 
alarm 'd 
Mean  ?  Let  us  but  rgoin  our  troops,  and  march. 

Aih.  Towards  our  provinces  ? 

Bd.  No ;  towards  your  kingdom. 

There 's  time,  there  's  heart,  and  hope,  and  power, 

and  means. 
Which  their  half  measures  leave  us  in  full  scope.  — 
Away  ! 

Arb.     And  I  even  yet  repenting  must 
Relapse  to  guilt ! 

Bd.  Self-defence  is  a  virtue. 

Sole  bulwark  of  all  right     Away,  I  say  I 

1  [Arbaces  is  a  mere  common-place  warrior ;  and  Bcleses, 
on  whom,  we  suspect,  Lord  Byron  has  bestowed  more  than 
usual  pains,  is  a  very  ordinary  and  uninteresting  villain. 
Sardanapalus,  indeed,  and  Salemenes,  are  both  made  to  speak 
of  the  wil^  Chaldean  as  the  master.morer  of  the  plot,  as  a 
politician  m  whose  hands  Arbaccs  is  but  a  "  warlike  puppet ; " 
and  Diodorus  Siculus  has  represented  him.  in  fact,  as  the 
first  instigator  of  Arbaces  to  his  treason,  and  as  making  use 
of  his  priestly  character,  and  his  supposed  power  of  foretelling 
future  cTents,  to  inflame  the  ambition,  to  airect  the  measures, 
to  sustain  the  hopes,  and  to  reprove  the  despondency,  of  his 
comrade.  But  of^  all  this  nothing  appears  In  the  tragedy. 
Lord  Byron  has  been  so  anxious  to  show  his  own  contempt 
for  the  priest,  that  he  has  not  even  allowed  him  that  share  of 
cunning  and  evil  influence  which  was  necessary  for  the  part 
which  he  had  to  fill.  Instead  of  being  the  original,  the  rest, 
less  and  unceasing  prompter  to  bold  and  wicked  measures, 
we  find  him,  on  his  first  appearance,  hanging  back  from  the 
enterprise,  and  chilling  the  energy  of  Arbaces  by  an  enume>- 
ration  of  the  real  or  possible  difliculties  which  might  yet  im- 


Let  *s  leave  this  place,  the  air  grows  thick  and  chokinj;. 
And  the  walls  have  a  scent  of  nigfat-shade — hence  \ 
Let  us  not  leave  them  time  for  further  coundL 
Our  quick  departure  proves  our  civic  seal ; 
Our  quick  departure  hinders  our  good  cscoirt. 
The  worthy  Fania,  from  anticipating 
The  orders  of  some  parasangs  fh)m  henoe : 

Nay,  there  *s  no  other  choice,  but hence,  I  »y. 

\Exxt  with  Arbacss,  whofoXUnot  rduetanily.  > 

Enter  Sardanapalus  and  Salcmexss. 

Sar.  Well,  all  is  remedied,  and  without  bloodshed, 
That  worst  of  mockeries  of  a  remedy ; 
We  are  now  secure  by  these  men's  e^dle. 

Sal,  Ten,  ' 

As  he  who  treads  on  flowers  is  finom  the  adder 
Twined  round  their  roots. 

Sar.  Why,  what  wouldst  have  me  do  ? 

Sal  Undo  what  you  have  done. 

Sar,  Revoke  my  pardon  ? 

Sal.    Bepbce  the  crown  now  tottering  an  your 
temples. 

Sor.  That  were  tyrannical. 

Sal.  But  sure. 

Sar.  We  are  sow 

What  danger  can  they  work  upon  the  fh>ntier  ? 

S4d,  They  are  not  there  yet  ^- never  shoiiU  they 
Were  I  well  llsten'd  to.  [be  su, 

Sar.  Nay,  I  have  Ilsten*d  I 

Impartially  to  thee  —  why  not  to  them  ? 

Sal.  Tou  may  know  that  hereafter ;  as  it  Is, 
I  take  my  leave,  to  order  forth  the  guaitL 

Sar,  And  you  will  join  us  at  the  banquet  ? 

ScU.  Sire, 

Dispense  with  me — T  am  no  wassailer: 
Command  me  in  all  service  save  the  Baiyhaant't. 

Sar.  Nay,  but  'tis  fit  to  revel  now  and  then. 

Sal.  And  fit  that  some  should  watch  for  thoor  wfaj 
Too  oft     Am  I  permitted  to  depart  ?  [rrttX 

Sar.  Yes Stay  a  moment,  my  good  SalefDcncSi 

My  brother,  my  best  suhject,  better  prince 

Than  I  am  king.   Tou  should  have  been  the  moniriA. 

And  I  —  I  know  not  what,  and  care  not ;  but 

Think  not  I  am  insensible  to  all 

Thine  honest  wisdom,  and  thy  rough  yet  Und, 

Though  oft-reproving,  sufferance  of  my  ibllles. 

If  I  have  spared  these  men  against  thy  counsel. 

That  is,  their  lives  —it  is  not  that  I  doubt 

The  advice  was  sound ;  but,  let  them  live :  w«  win  nr4 

Cavil  about  their  lives  —  so  let  them  mend  them. 

Their  ttanishment  will  leave  me  stQl  sound  sleepi. 

Which  their  death  had  not  left  me. 


pede  its  execution.    Instead  of  exerdtiag  that  power  otvt 
the  mind  of  his  comrade  whidi  a  religious  BDpoator  nwy 
possess  over  better  and  more  magnanimous  aoixls  than  Us  _ 
Bclcses  is  made  to  pour  his  premctions  into  incrednloas  k-st 
and  Arl>aces  is  as  mere  an  epicurean  In  his  creed  m  Sarda:    - 

Ealus.  When  we  raigiit  have  expected  to  find  him  gaxii^  « .:  n 
ope  and  reverence  on  the  star  which  the  ChaldMB  »«* :  t» 
out  as  his  natal  planet,  the  Median  warrior  spcali.  &  tj»* 
language  of  Mesentius,  of  the  sword  on  wiiieh  mt  omAierMrr 
depends,  and  instead  of  being  a  tool  In  the  hood  of  tb»  p«KtX 
he  says  almost  every  tiling  which  is  likely  to  aflhaot  Kt^ 
lliough  Bcleses  is  introduced  to  us  as  engaged  in  de*ar  > 
and  as  a  fervent  worshipper  of  the  Sun,  be  u  noubqt  m.m^ 
either  to  feel  or  to  counterfeit  tliat  prqftMtitmal  s«al  airv:^** 
Sardanapalus  which  his  open  contempt  of  the  gods  mz  t1 
naturally  call  for ;  and  no  reason  appeara,  throagfeoat   tl  .- 
piav,  whv  Arbaces  should  follow,  aguast  hia  owa  conacxv^.  * 
and  opinion,  the  counsels  of  a  man  of  wliom  he  c|ieak«  w  ""^ 
dislike  and  disgust,  and  whose  preteooea  to  iaa|Arati<>o  xr, 
sanctity  he  treau  with  unmingled  ridicule.  —  Biaaor  Mas  a  »  - 
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SttL  Thus  you  run 

The  risk  to  deep  for  ever,  to  save  traitors  — 
A  nwrnent's  pang  now  changed  for  yean  of  crime. 
Still  let  them  be  made  qniet 

Sctr.  Tempt  me  not : 

My  word  is  past 

SaL  But  it  may  he  recallU 

Sar.  TisroyaL 

Sal.  And  should  therefore  be  decisive. 

This  half  Indulgence  of  an  exile  serves 
But  to  provoke  —  a  pardon  should  be  full, 
Or  it  is  none. 

Sar.  And  who  persuaded  me 

After  I  had  repcal'd  them,  or  at  least 
Only  dtsmiss'd  them  fhnn  our  presence,  who 
Urg<ed  me  to  send  them  to  their  satrapies  ? 

SaL  True;  that  I  had  forgotten;  that  is,  sire. 
If  they  e*er  reach'd  their  satrapies — why,  then, 
Beprove  me  more  for  my  advice  ? 

Sar.  And  if 

I  They  do  not  reach  them  —  look  to  It !  —  In  safety. 

In  safety,  mark  me —  and  security— 
I  Ixiok:  to  thine  own. 

SaL  Piermit  me  to  depart; 

'  Their  mtfiiy  shall  be  cared  Ibr. 
I       Sar.  Get  thee  hence,  then ; 

And,  prithee,  think  more  gently  of  thy  brother. 
I       SaL  Slic,  I  Shan  ever  duly  serve  my  sovereign. 

[Exit  Salkirkzs. 

Sar.  (tdiuy.  That  man  is  of  a  temper  too  se- 


Hazd  but  as  lofty  as  the  rock,  and  ftee 

F^xHn  an  the  taints  of  common  earth  — whUe  I 

Am  softer  day,  impregnated  with  flowers: 

But  as  oar  mould  is,  must  the  produce  be. 

If  I  have  crr*d  this  time,  tis  on  the  side 

Where  error  sits  most  tightly  on  that  sense, 

I  know  not  what  to  catt  it ;  but  it  reckons 

With  me  ofttimes  for  pain,  and  sometimes  pleasure ; 

A  spirit  which  seems  placed  about  my  heart 

To  count  its  throbs,  not  quicken  them,'  and  ask 

Qoestiflns  which  mortal  never  dared  to  ask  me, 

Kor  Baal,  though  an  oncular  deity  —  ^ 

Albeit  his  marble  fkce  m^estical 

Frowns  as  the  shadows  of  the  evening  dim 

His  brows  to  changed  expression,  titt  at  times 

I  think  the  statue  looks  in  act  to  speak. 

Away  with  these  vain  thoughts,  I  wiU  be  Joyous  — 

And  here  comes  Joy's  true  hendd. 

BnUr  MTKaaA. 

Mjrr.  King  I  the  sky 

Is  overcast,  and  musters  muttering  thunder, 
In  clouds  that  seem  approaching  fost,  and  show 
In  fovked  flashes  a  commanding  tempest  < 
Will  you  then  quit  the  palace  ? 

Sar.  Tempest,  say'st  thou  7 

JtfjjfT.  Ay,  my  good  lord. 

Sar.  For  my  own  part,  I  should  be 

Not  iU  content  to  vary  the  smooth  scene. 
And  watch  the  warring  elements ;  but  this 
Would  little  suit  the  silken  garments  and 
Smooth  Ihces  of  our  festive  friends.     Say,  Myrrha, 
Art  thoa  of  those  who  dread  the  roar  of  clouds  ? 

>  p*  N«r  sfl«iit  Baal,  oar  lmag«d  ddtjr, 

Although  bis  miurMe  face  looks  frowningly 
As thaSiiU  ihadowt,'*  Ac.  —  M8.1 


^ 


Bfyr,  In  my  own  country  we  respect  their  voices 
As  auguries  of  Jove. ' 

Sear.  Jove  I  —  ay,  your  Baal  — 

Ours  also  has  a  property  in  thunder. 
And  ever  and  anon  some  fldling  bolt 
Proves  his  divinity,  —  and  yet  sometimes 
Strikes  Us  own  altars. 

Myr.  That  were  a  dread  omen. 

Sar.  Yes  —  for  the  priests.    Well,  we  wiU  not  go 
forth 
Beyond  the  palace  wans  to-night,  but  make 
Our  feast  within. 

Afyr.  Now,  Jove  be  praised  I  piat  he 

Hath  heard  the  prayer  thou  wooldst  not  hear.    The 

gods 
Are  kinder  to  thee  than  thou  to  thyself, 
And  flash  this  storm  between  thee  and  thy  foes, 
To  shield  thee  from  them. 

Sar.  Chfld,iftherebeperU, 

Methfaiks  it  is  the  same  within  these  wans 
As  on  the  river's  brink. 

Myr.  Not  so ;  these  waUs 

Are  higli,  and  strong,  and  guarded.     Treason  has 
To  penetrate  through  many  a  winding  way. 
And  massy  portal ;  but  in  the  paviUon 
There  is  no  bulwarlL. 

Sar.  No,  nor  In  the  palace. 

Nor  in  the  fortress,  nor  upon^the  top 
Of  cloud-fenced  Caucasus,  where  the  eagle  sits 
Nested  in  pathless  clefts.  If  treachery  be : 
Even  as  the  arrow  finds  the  airy  king, 
The  steel  wiU  reach  the  earthly.     But  be  cahn : 
The  men,  or  innocent  or  guUty,  are 
Banish*d,  and  far  upon  their  way. 

Myr.  They  Uve,  then  7 

Sar.  So  sanguinary  ?   I%(nt  I 

Myr.  I  would  not  shrink 

From  just  infliction  of  due  punishment 
On  those  who  seek  your  life :  wer  *t  otherwise, 
I  should  not  merit  mine.    Besides,  you  heard 
The  princely  Salemenes. 

Sar.  This  is  strange ; 

The  gentle  and  the  austere  are  both  against  me. 
And  urge  me  to  revenge. 

Myr.  *T  to  a  Greek  virtue. 

Sar.  But  not  a  kingly  one — 111  none  on *t ;  or 
If  ever  I  indulge  in*t,  it  shaU  be 
With  Ungs— my  equals. 

Myr.  These  men  sought  to  be  sa 

Sar.  Myrrha,  thto  to  too  feminine,  and  springs 
From  fear 

Myr.  For  you. 

Sar.  No  matter,  stiU  'tto  fen. 

I  have  observed  your  sex,  once  roused  to  wrath. 
Are  timidly  vindictive  to  a  pitch 
Of  perseverance,  which  I  would  not  copy. 
I  thought  you  were  exempt  from  this,  as  ttom 
The  chndlA  helplessness  of  Asian  women.  ^ 

Myr.  My  lord,  I  am  no  boaster  of  my  love. 
Nor  of  my  attributes ;  I  have  shared  your  splendour, 
And  win  partake  your  fortunes.     You  may  Uve 
To  find  one  slave  more  true  than  suliject  myriads : 
But  thto  the  gods  avert  I  I  am  content 
To  be  beloved  on  trust  fior  what  I  feel. 


the  gods  to  augur.**  —  M&  J 


•r*  In  distant 
>  C"  As  ihmi  the ; 
4  C**  Ihe  weakar  merit  of  our  Asian  women."— M8.1 
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Bather  than  prove  it  to  70a  in  your  grie&,  ^ 
Which  might  not  yield  to  any  cares  of  mine. 

Sar.  Orief  cannot  oome  where  perfect  love  exists, 
Except  to  heighten  it,  and  vanish  fh>m 
That  which  It  could  not  scare  away.     Let  *8  in — 
The  hour  approaches,  and  we  must  prepare 
To  meet  the  invited  guests,  who  grace  our  feast 

[Exeunt.^ 


ACT  in. 

SCENE  I. 


HU  Hall  of  the  Palace  iUuminated. — Saadanapalus 
attd  hit  Guette  at  Table.  —  A  Storm  withoutt  and 
T%under  oceaawnaUy  heard  during  the  Banquet. 

Sar.  Fill  ftill !  why  this  is  as  It  should  be :  here 
lis  my  true  realm,  ainidst  bright  eyes  and  fiices 
Happy  as  fair !  Here  sorrow  cannot  reach. 

Zam.  Nor  elsewhere — where  the  king  is,  pleasure 
sparkles. 

Sar.  1b  not  this  better  now  than  Nhnrod*s  huntings. 
Or  my  wild  grandam's  chase  in  search  of  kingdoms 
She  could  not  keep  when  conquer*d  ? 

AU.  Mighty  though 

They  were,  as  all  thy  royal  line  have  been, 
Tet  none  of  those  who  went  before  have  reached 
The  acme  of  Sardanapalus,  who 
Has  placed  his  Joy  in  peace — the  sole  true  glory. 

Sar.  And  pleasure,  good  Altada,  to  which  glory 
Is  but  the  path.     What  is  it  that  we  seek  ? 
Eixjoyment  I     We  have  cut  the  way  short  to  it. 
And  not  gone  tracking  It  through  human  ashes. 
Making  a  grave  with  every  footstep. 

Zam.  No; 

All  hearts  are  happy,  and  all  voices  bless 
The  king  of  peace,  who  holds  a  world  in  jubilee. 

Sar.  Art  sure  of  that  ?  I  have  heard  otherwise  I 
Some  say  that  there  be  traitors. 

2aiii.  Traitors  they 

Who  dare  to  say  sol — *Tls  impossible. 
What  cause? 

Sar.  What  cause  ?  true, — fill  the  goblet  up ; 

We  will  not  think  of  them :  there  are  none  such. 
Or  if  there  be,  they  are  gone. 

Alt.  Guests,  to  my  pledge  I 

Down  on  your  knees,  and  drink  a  measure  to 
The  safety  of  the  king — the  monarch,  say  I  ? 
The  god  Sardanapalus  1 

[Za»ixs  and  the  Gueate  kneel,  and  exclaim — 

Mightier  than 
His  father  Baal,  the  god  Sardanapalus ! 

[//  thundera  at  they  kned ;  eome  start  up  in 
confueion. 

Zam.  Why  do  you  rise,  my  friends  ?  in  that  strong 
peal 
His  father  gods  consented. 

Afyr.  Menaced,  rather. 

King,  wilt  thou  bear  this  road  impiety  ? 

Sar.  Impiety  ! — nay,  if  the  sires  who  reign*d 
Before  me  can  be  goda,  111  not  disgrace 
Their  lineage.     But  arise,  my  pious  friends ; 

I  P*  Rather  than  proTe  that  love  to  you  in  griefi."—  MS.] 

'  [The  second  Act,  which  contains  the  details  of  the  con. 

•piracy  of  Arbaces,  its  detection  by  the  vigilance  of  Salemenes, 

and  the  too  rash  and  hasty  forgiveness  of  the  rebels  by  the 

king,  Is,  on  the  whole,  heavy  and  uniiitcrestiug.  —  JsprRBT.Q 


Hoard  your  devotion  fior  the  thonderer  there : 
I  seek  but  to  be  loved,  not  worshipp'd. 

AU.  Both^ 

Both  you  must  ever  be  by  all  true  sultfccti. 

Sar.  Methinks  the  thunders  still  increase;  It  is 
An  awfiil  night. 

Myr.  Oh  yes,  for  those  who  have 

No  palace  to  protect  their  wonhippen. 

Sar.  That's  true,  my  Myirha ;  and  could  I  ooaveit 
My  realm  to  one  wide  shelter  fioir  the  wretched, 
I'd  do  it 

Myr.        Thou  *rt  no  god,  then,  not  to  be 
Able  to  work  a  will  so  good  an4  general, 
As  thy  wish  would  imply. 

Sar.  And  yoor  gods,  then, 

Who  can,  and  do  not? 

Myr,  Do  not  speak  of  that, 

Lest  we  provoke  them. 

Sar.  True,  they  love  DotoeD»Te 

Better  than  mortals.    Friends,  a  thought  his  itnick 

me  : 
Were  there  no  temples,  would  there,  tUnk  ye,  be 
Air  worshippers  ?  that  is,  when  it  is  angiy. 
And  pelting  as  even  now. 

Myr.  The  Persian  pnyi 

Upon  his  mountain. 

Sar.  Yes,  when  the  son  shincL 

Myr.  And  I  would  ask,  if  this  your  palace  ICR 
Unroof  d  and  desolate,  how  many  flatterers 
Would  lick  the  dust  in  which  the  king  lay  loir? 

Alt.   The  &ir  Ionian  is  too  sarcastic 
Upon  a  nation  whom  she  knows  not  well; 
The  Assyrians  know  no  pleasure  but  their  ldn;*ii 
And  homage  is  their  pride. 

Sar.  Nay,  pardon,  goe^ 

The  fair  Greek's  readiness  of  speech. 

AU.  Bmlmfvtf 

We  honour  her  of  all  things  next  to  thee. 
Hark  I  what  was  that  ? 

Zam.  That!  nothing  but  the  jar 

Of  distant  portals  shaken  by  the  wind. 

AU.  It  sounded  like  the  clash  of --Haricagsio! 

Zam.  The  big  rain  pattering  on  the  roof. 

Sar.  Ko  nwrt 

Myrrha,  my  love,  hast  thou  thy  shell  in  order  ? 
Sing  me  a  song  of  Sappho,  her,  thou  know'st, 
Who  in  thy  country  threw  -^— 

Enter  Pakza,  with  hie  eword  and  yarmente  Uoodi 
and  dieordered.      The  Guests  rise  in  eonfusum.  > 

Pan.  (to  the  Guards).  Look  to  the  portaL«; 

And  with  your  best  speed  to  the  walls  without 
Tour  arms !  To  arms !  The  king's  in  danger.  Hoa- 

arch! 
Excuse  this  haste, — tis  fidth. 

Sar.  Speak  on. 

Pdn. 
As  Salemenes  fear'd ;  the  faithless  aatiaps  ^- 

Sar.  Tou  are  wounded — give  some  wine, 
breath,  good  Pania. 

Pan.  'T  is  nothing — a  mere  flesh  wound.  I  am  wr^ 
More  with  my  speed  to  warn  my  sovereign. 
Than  hurt  in  his  defence. 

*  [Early  in  the  third  Act,  the  rojal  banqoet  U  di<tr.rt<: 
by  sudden  tidings  of  treaaoo  and  revolt;  and  then  tl-«  <«- 
Teller  biases  out  into  the  hero,  and  Che  GrHl  v»»  ^- 
Myrrha  mounts  to  its  proper  olBoe  1  — >  Jamuv.] 
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Myr.  Well,  sir,  the  rebels  ? 

Pom.  Soon  as  Arbaces  and  Seleses  reach'd 
Their  stations  in  the  dty,  they  refused 
To  march  $  and  on  my  attempt  to  use  the  power 
Which  I  was  delegated  with,  they  caird 
Upon  their  troops,  who  rose  in  fierce  defiance. 

3fyr.  AU? 

Poju  Too  many. 

Sar,  Spare  not  of  thy  firee  speech 

To  spare  mine  ears  the  truth. 

Pan,  My  own  slight  guard 

Were  ftithftil— and  what's  left  of  it  is  sUU  so. 

Myr.  And  are  these  all  the  force  still  faithAil  ? — 

Pba.  No— 

The  Bactrians,  now  led  on  by  Salemenes, 
Who  even  then  was  on  his  way,  still  ui^ged 
By  strong  suspicion  of  the  Median  chiefs, 
Are  numerous,  and  make  strong  head  against 
The  rebels,  fighting  inch  by  inch,  and  forming 
An  orb  around  the  palace,  where  they  mean 
To  centre  all  their  force,  and  save  the  king. 
(He  ketiiatn.}  I  am  charged  to 

Myr.  *Ti8  no  time  for  hesitation. 

Puu,  Prince  Salemenes  doth  implore  the  king 
To  aim  himself,  although  but  for  a  moment. 
And  show  himself  imto  the  soldiers :  his 
Sole  presence  in  this  instant  might  do  more 
Than  hosts  can  do  in  his  behalf. 

Sar.  What»  ho  I 

My  armour  there. 

Myr.  And  wilt  thou  7 

Sar.  Will  I  not  ? 

Ho,  there ! — But  seek  not  for  the  buckler ;  *tis 
Too  heavy : — a  light  cuirass  and  my  sword. 
When  are  the  rebels  ? 

Pan,  Scarce  a  ftirlong*s  length 

From  the  outward  wall,  the  fiercest  confiict  rages. 

Sar,  Then  I  may  charge  on  horseback.    Sfero,  ho  I 
Order  my  hone  out  — There  is  space  enough 
Even  in  our  courts,  and  by  the  outer  gate, 
To  marshal  half  the  horsemen  of  Arabia. 

[Exit  Sraao/br  the  armour, 

Myr,  How  I  do  love  &ee  I 

Sar,  I  ne*er  doubted  it 

Myr.  But  now  I  know  thee. 

Sar,  {to  kU  Attendant).  Bring  down  my  spear,  too — 
Where  *s  Salemenes  ? 

Pan,  Where  a  soldier  should  be, 

In  the  thick  of  the  fight 

Sar.  Then  hasten  to  him— ^ Is 

The  path  still  open,  and  communication 
Left  'twist  the  palace  and  the  phalanx  ? 

Plan,  Twas 

When  I  late  left  him,  and  I  have  no  fear : 
Our  troops  were  steady,  and  the  phalanx  form*d. 

Sar.  TeU  him  to  spare  his  person  for  the  present, 
And  that  I  will  not  spare  my  own — and  say, 
I  cocne. 

Pan,     There  *s  victory  in  the  very  word. 

[Exit  Fanuu 

'  C^  In  the  third  Act,  where  Swdnupalui  ealli  for  a 
mtrror  to  look  at  hlmielf  In  hit  armour,  recollect  to  quote 
th«  Latin  fMusaae  from  JuTenal  upon  Otho  (a  lirotlar  cha. 
r^cter,  who  did  the  fame  thing).  Giiford  will  help  you  to  it. 
The  trait  is,  perhapa,  too  familiar,  but  It  is  historical  (of 
Otho,  at  least),  and  natural  in  an  effeminate  character.**  — 
Lord  B.  to  Mr.  M.I 

s  p*  lUe  tenet  speculum  pathid  irettamra  Othonis, 
Actoria  Arunci  spolium,  quo  se  lUe  TidetMt 


/fv 


Sqr-  Altada — Zames — forth,  and  arm  ye  I  There 
Is  all  in  readiness  in  the  armoury. 
See  that  the  women  are  bestow'd  in  safety 
In  the  remote  apartments :  let  a  guard 
Be  set  before  them,  with  strict  charge  to  quit 
The  post  but  with  their  lives  —  command  it,  Zames. 
Altada,  arm  yoursdf,  and  return  here ; 
Your  post  is  near  our  person. 

[Extant  Zamu,  Altada,  and  aU  eave  MraaHA. 

Enter  Srxao  and  others  with  the  King*»  Armt,  Sfc, 

Sfe.  King  I  your  armour. 

Sar, (arming  himedf).  Give  me  the  cuirass^ so: 
my  baldric ;  now 
My  sword :  1  had  forgot  the  helm — where  is  it  7 
That's  well — no,  tis  too  heavy :  you  mistake,  too— 
It  was  not  this  I  meant,  but  that  which  bean 
A  diadem  around  it 

Sfe.  Sire,  I  deem*d 

That  too  conspicuous  fhmi  the  precious  stones 
To  risk  your  sacred  brow  beneath — and,  trust  me. 
This  is  of  better  metal,  though  less  rich. 

Sar.  You  deem*dl  Are  you  too  tum*d  a  rebel? 
Fellow! 
Your  part  is  to  obey :  return,  and — no — 
It  is  too  late— I  wiU  go  forth  without  it 

Sfe,  At  least,  wear  this. 

Sar*  Wear  Cancasas  I  why,  *tis 

A  mountain  on  my  temples. 

Sfe,  Sire,  the  meanest 

Soldier  goes  not' forth  thus  exposed  to  battle. 
All  men  wiU  recognise  you — for  the  storm 
Has  ceased,  and  the  moon  breaks  forth  in  her  bright- 
ness. 

Sar,  1  go  forth  to  be  recognised,  and  thus 
Shall  be  so  sooner.     Now — my  spear  I  I'm  arm'd. 
[In  yoing  etops  ehort,  and  tume  to  Srxxo. 
Sfero — I  had  forgotten — bring  the  mirror,  i 

Sfe.  The  mirror,  sire  ? 

Sar,  Yes,  sir,  of  polish*d  brass, 

Brought  fh>m  the  spoils  of  India — but  be  speedy.  ^ 

[Exit  Smo, 

Sar.  Myrrha,  retire  unto  a  place  of  safety. 
Why  went  you  not  forth  with  the  other  damsels  ? 

Myr,  Because  my  place  is  here. 

Sar. 

Myr.  I  follow. 

Sar. 

Myr. 
•Twere 


And  when  I  am  gone 

rou/  to  battle? 

If  it  were  so^ 
first    Greek    girl  had    trod  the 


not  the 
path. 
I  will  await  here  your  retnm, 

Sar.  The  place 

Is  spacious,  and  the  first  to  be  sought  out. 
If  they  prevail ;  and,  if  it  be  so, 
And  I  return  not 

Myr.  Still,  we  meet  again, 

Sar.  How? 

Afyr.  In  the  spot  where  all  must  meet  at  last^ 
In  Hades  I  if  there  be,  as  I  believe, 

Armatum,  cum  jam  tolll  vexilla  Juberet. 

Res  memoranda  ootIs  annalihos,  atque  recenti 

HUtorla.  speculum  drilis  farcina  bellL**— Ji;v.  Sat.  IL 

"  This  grasps  a  mirror —pathic  Otho*s  boast 
(Auruncan  Actor's  spoil),  where,  while  his  host, 
with  shouts,  the  tigoalof  the  fight  required. 
He  view*d  his  mailed  fonn  \  Tiew'd,  and  admired ! 
Lo,  a  new  subject  for  the  historic  page, 
A  Mimaoa,  midst  the  arms  of  dvll  rage !  **— >GirroB]>.l 
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A  shore  beyond  the  Styx :  and  if  there  be  not,    , 
In  ashes. 

Sar.        Darest  thou  so  much  ? 

Myr,  I  dare  all  things. 

Except  survive  what  I  have  loved,  to  be 
A  rebel's  booty :  forth,  and  do  your  bravest 

Re^^nter  Srxao  with  the  mirror, 

Sar.  (looking  at  hinudf).  This  cuirass  fit»  me  well, 
the  baldric  better. 
And  the  helm  not  at  all.     Methinks  I  seem 

[Flinffi  away  the  helmet  after  trying  it  again. 
Passing  well  in  these  toys ;  and  now  to  prove  them, 
Altadal  Where *s  Altada ? 

Sft.  Waiting,  sire. 

Without :  he  has  your  shield  in  readiness. 

Sar.  True ;  I  totgot  he  is  my  shield-bearer 
By  right  of  blood,  derived  fh)m  age  to  age. 
Myrrha,    embrace    me; — yet   once    more  —  once 

more— 
Love  me,  whate'er  betide.     My  chiefest  glory 
Shall  be  to  make  me  worthier  of  your  love. 

Myr.  Go  forth,  and  conquer  I 

[Exeunt  Sakdakapalus  and  Srcao. ' 

Now,  I  am  alone. 
All  are  gone  forth,  and  of  that  all  how  few 
Perhaps  return.     Let  him  but  vanquish,  and 
Me  perish  1    If  he  vanquish  not,  I  perish ; 
For  I  will  not  outlive  him.     He  has  wound 
About  my  heart,  XtJmow  not  how  nor  why. 
Not  for  that  he  is  k^ig;  for  now  his  kingdom 
Bocks  underneath  hi^tUirone,  and  the  earth  yawns 
To  yield  him  no  more  of  it  than  a  grave ; 
And  yet  I  love  him  more.     Oh,  mighty  Jove  1 
Forgive  this  monstrous»love  for  a  barbarian. 
Who  knows  not  of  Olyfnpus !  yes,  I  love  him 
Now,  now,  &r  more  than— Hark — to  the  war 

dioutl 
Methinks  it  nears  me.     If  it  should  be  so, 

[iS%e  drawe  forth  a  smaU  vial. 
This  cunning  Colchian  poison,  which  my  fkther 
Leam'd  to  compound  on  Euxine  shores,  and  taught 

me 
How  to  preserve,  shall  fl^ee  me  I    It  had  freed  me 
Long  ere  this  hour,  but  that  I  loved,  until 
I  half  forgot  I  was  a  slave :  -^  where  all 
Are  slaves  save  one,  and  proud  of  servitude. 
So  they  are  served  in  turn  by  something  lower 
In  the  degree  of  bondage,  we  forget 
That  shackles  worn  like  ornaments  no  less 
Are  chains.    Again  that  shout  I  and  now  the  clash 
Of  arms — and  now — and  now 

Enter  Altada. 

Alt.  Ho,  Sfero,  ho  I 

Myr.  He  is  not  here  I  what  wouldst  thou  with 
him  ?  How 
Goes  on  the  conflict  ? 

Alt.  Dubiously  and  fiercely. 

Myr,  And  the  king  7 

Alt.  Like  a  king.     I  must  find  Sfero, 

And  bring  him  a  new  spear  and  his  own  helmet. 
He  fights  till  now  bareheaded,  and  by  far 
Too  much  exposed.     The  soldien  knew  his  face, 

1  [In  the  third  Act,  the  king  and  hit  coartiers  are  ditturhed 
at  their  banquet  by  the  breaking  out  of  the  contpiracr.  The 
battle  which  followi,  if  we  orerTook  the  absurdity,  which  oc- 
curs dttitag  one  part  of  it,  of  hostile  armies  drawn  up  against 


And  the  foe  too ;  and  in  the  moonls  broad  light. 
His  silk  tiara  and  his  flowing  hair 
Make  him  a  mark  too  royaL    Every  arrow 
Is  pointed  at  the  ftir  hair  and  hit  featuns. 
And  the  broad  flUet  which  crowni  both. 

Myr.  Ye  gods, 

Who  fiilminate  o*er  my  father's  land,  protect  him  l 
Were  you  sent  by  the  king  ? 

AIL,  By  Salfmrnea, 

Who  sent  me  privily  upon  this  charge. 
Without  the  knowledge  of  the  careless  sovereign. 
The  king  I  the  king  fights  as  he  revels  1  ho ! 
What,  Sfero  i  I  will  seek  the  armouiy — 
He  must  be  there.  [Exit  Altada. 

Myr.  T  is  no  dishonour — no — 

'T  is  no  dishonour  to  have  loved  this  man. 
I  almost  wish  now,  what  I  never  wish'd 
Before,  that  he  were  Grecian.    If  Alddes 
Were  shamed  in  wearing  Lydian  Omphale's 
She-garb,  and  wielding  her  vile  distafl;  surely 
He,  who  springs  up  a  Hercules  at  once. 
Nursed  in  effeminate  arts  from  youth  to  tii«nhnn«i, 
And  rushes  firom  the  banquet  to  the  battle^ 
As  though  it  were  a  bed  of  love,  deserves 
That  a  Greek  girl  should  be  his  paramour. 
And  a  Greek  bard  his  minstrel,  a  Greek  tomb 
His  monument     How  goes  the  strife^  sir  7 

Enter  am  Officer. 

Officer.  Lost, 

Lost  almost  past  recovery.     Zames  I  Where 
Is  Zames? 

Myr.        Posted  with  the  guard  appointed 
To  watch  before  the  apartment  of  the  women. 

[ExU  OffioT. 

Myr.  (tola).  He  *s  gone ;  and  told  no  mare  than 
that  all  *s  lost ! 
What  need  have  I  to  know  more  ?  In  those  words, 
Those  little  words,  a  kingdom  and  a  king, 
A  line  of  thirteen  ages,  and  the  lives 
Of  thousands,  and  the  fortune  of  all  left 
With  life,  are  merged ;  and  I,  too,  with  the  great. 
Like  a  small  bubble  breaking  with  the  wave 
Which  bore  it,  shall  be  nothing.     At  the  least. 
My  &te  is  in  my  keeping :  no  proud  victor 
Shall  count  me  with  his  spoils. 

Enter  Pakia. 

Pan.  Away  with  me, 

Myrrha,  without  delay ;  we  must  not  loae 
A  moment — all  that's  left  us  now. 

Myr.  The  khag  ? 

Pan.  Sent  me  here  to  conduct  you  hence,  beyond 
The  river,  by  a  secret  passage. 

Myr.  Then 

He  lives 

Pan.  And  charged  me  to  secure  your  life. 

And  beg  you  to  live  on  for  his  sake,  tall 
He  can  rqoin  you.  . 

Myr.  Will  he  then  give  way  ? 

Pan.  Not  till  the  last  Still,  stiU  he  does  wbate'cr 
Despair  can  do ;  and  step  by  step  disputes 
The  very  palace. 

Myr.  They  are  here,  then :  —  ay» 

each  other  In  a  dining-room,  it  extremely  well  told ;  mat 
Sardanapalus  displays  the  precise  mixture  of  effentucr  aad 
courage,  levity  and  talent,  which  belongs  to  his  charadier 
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Their  shouts  come  ringing  through  the  ancient  halls. 
Never  profiuied  by  rebel  echoes  till 
This  fktal  night     Farewell,  Assyrians  line  I 
Ftrewell  to  all  of  Klmrod  1  £Ten  the  name 
Is  now  no  more. 
Pan,  Away  with  me — away  I 

Myr   No :  1 11  die  here  1 — Away,  and  tell  your 
king 
I  loved  him  to  the  last 

Enter  SAKDAVArALUs  and  SALUUzrxg  with  SoU 
dieru  Pamia  ^vito  MTKauA,  and  rangu  himself 
with  thtm. 

Sar.  Since  it  is  thus. 

Well  die  where  we  were  bom — in  our  own  halls. 
Seiry  your  ranks — stand  firm.     I  have  despatch'd 
A  trusty  satrap  for  the  guard  of  Zames, 
All  fresh  and  fidthM ;  they  11  be  here  anon. 
All  is  not  over.  —  Fania,  look  to  Myrrha. 

[Pamia  retmnu  towarde  Htr&ha. 

Sal,  We  have  breathing  time:    yet  once  more 
charge,  my  friends — 
One  for  Assyria  1 

Sar,  Rather  say  for  Bactria ! 

My  faithful  Bactrians,  I  will  henceforth  be 
King  of  your  nation,  and  we  *11  hold  together 
This  realm  as  province. 

SaL  Hark !  they  come — they  come. 

Enter  Bbluzs  and  AaaACis  viM  the  Rebele. 

Arb.  Set  on,  we  have  them  in  the  toil.     Charge  I 

charge  I 
Bd,  On  I  on  I  — Heaven  fights  for  us,  and  with  us. 
— Onl 
[^Tktjf  charge  the  King  and  Salxhxwes  with 
their  Troope,  who  defend  themeelvee  till  the 
arrival   of  Zamxs,   with  the    Guard  before 
mentioned.      The  Rebdt  are  then  driven  off, 
and  purtned  6y   Salsxenxs,    §;e.      As   the 
King  is  going  to  join  the  pursuit,  Bklksxs 
eroeses  Mm, 
BeL  Ho  I  tyrant — /  will  end  this  war. 
I       Sar.  Even  so. 

My  warlike  priest,  and  precious  prophet,  and 
Gratefcd  and  trusty  sul^ect :  — yield,  I  pray  thee. 
I  would  roerve  thee  for  a  fitter  doom. 
Bather  than  dip  my  hands  in  holy  blood. 
Bd.  Thine  hour  is  come. 
Sar.  No,  thine.  — I  *ve  lately  read, 

Though  but  a  young  astrologer,  the  stars ; 
And  ranging  round  the  aodiac,  found  thy  fkte 
In  the  sign  of  the  Scondon,  which  proclaims 
That  thou  wilt  now  be  crush'd. 

BeL  But  not  by  thee, 

[  T%eg  fight ;  Bxlisks  is  wounded  and  disarmed, 
Sar.  {raising  his  sword  to  despatch  him,  exclaims) — 
Now  call  upon  thy  planets,  will  they  sboot 
From  the  sky  to  preserve  their  seer  and  credit  ? 

[A  Party  of  Rebels  enter  and  rescue  Bklesss. 
J%ey  assaU  the  King,  who,  in  turn,  is  rescued 
by  a  Party  of  his  Soldiers,   who  drive  the 
Rebels  off. 
The  villain  was  a  prophet  after  alL 
Upon  tbem— ho !  there — victory  is  ours. 

[Exit  in  pursuit, 

*  rThe  Ung,  by  Us  during  valour,  rettoref  the  fortime  of 
the  fight,  and  retorns,  with  all  hia  train,  to  the  palace.    The 


Myr.  (to  Pan,).  Pursue  1  Why  stand*st  thou  here, 
and  leav*st  the  ranks 
Of  fellow-soldiers  conquering  without  thee  7 

Pan,  The  king's  command  was  not  to  quit  thee. 

Afyr.  Afe  / 

Think  not  of  me — a  single  soldier's  arm 
Must  not  be  wanting  now.     I  ask  no  guard, 
I  need  no  guard :  what,  with  a  world  at  stake. 
Keep  watch  upon  a  woman  ?    Hence,  I  say. 
Or  thou  art  shamed  I    Nay,  then,  /  will  go  forth, 
A  feeble  female,  'knidst  their  desperate  strife. 
And  bid  thee  guard  me  there — where  thou  shouldst 

shield 
Thy  sovereign.  [Exit  Mtkrha. 

Pan,  Tet  stay,  damsel ! — She  is  gone. 

If  aught  of  m  betide  her,  better  I 
Had  lost  my  life.     Sardanapalus  holds  her 
Far  dearer  than  his  kingdom,  yet  he  fights 
For  that  too ;  and  can  I  do  less  than  he. 
Who  never  flash'd  a  scimitar  till  now  ? 
Myrrha,  return,  and  I  obey  you,  though 
In  disobedience  to  the  monarch.  [Exit  Pamia. 

Enter  Altada  and  Sfuo  by  an  opposite  doer, 

Alt,  Myrrha ! 

What,  gone  ?  yet  she  was  here  when  the  fight  raged. 
And  Pania  also.     Can  aught  have  befollen  them  ? 

Sfe,  I  saw  both  safe,  when  late  the  rebels  fled : 
They  probably  are  but  retired  to  make 
Their  way  back  to  the  harem. 

Alt,  If  the  king 

Prove  victor,  as  it  seems  even  now  he  must. 
And  miss  his  own  Ionian,  we  aie  doom'd 
To  worse  than  eaptive  rebels... 

Sfe,  Let  us  trace  them ; 

She  cannot  be  fled  fkr ;  and,tfound,  she  makes 
A  richer  prise  to  our  soft  sovereign 
Than  his  recover'd  kingdom. 

Alt  Baal  himself 

Ne'er  fought  more  fiercely  to  win  empire,  than 
His  silken  son  to  save  it :  he  defies 
All  augury  of  foes  or  friends ;  and  like 
The  close  and  sultry  summer's  day,  which  bodes 
A  twilight  tempest  bursts  forth  in  such  thunder 
As  sweeps  the  air  and  deluges  the  earth. 
The  man 's  inscrutable. 

^e.  Not  more  than  others. 

AU  are  the  sons  of  circumstance :  away — 
Let 's  seek  the  slave  out  or  prepare  to  be 
Tortured  for  his  infktuation,  and 
Condemn'd  without  a  crime.  [Exeunt, 

Enter  Salxiixnks  and  Soldiers,  ^. 

SaL  The  triumph  is 

Flattering :  they  are  beaten  backward  fhmi  the  palace, 
And  we  have  open'd  regular  access 
To  the  troops  station'd  on  the  other  side 
Euphrates,  who  may  still  be  true;  nay,  must  be. 
When  they  hear  of  our  victory.     But  where 
Is  the  chief  victDr  ?  where 's  the  king  ? 


Pilfer  Saebanatalus,  ewn 

Sar. 

SaL  Unhurt,  I  hope. 


SMS,  ^.  and  Mteeha. 
Here,  brother.  < 


Mene  that  ensues  is  veiy  maateriy  and  cbaracteristie.  —  Jsr- 
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Sar.  Not  quite;  but  let  it  pass. 

We've  dear'd  the  palace 

SaL  And  I  trust  the  citsr. 

Our  numbers  gather ;  and  I  've  ordered  onward 
A  cloud  of  Paithians,  hitherto  reserved, 
All  fresh  and  flery,  to  be  pour'd  upon  them 
In  their  retreat,  which  soon  will  be  a  flight. 

Sar,  It  is  already,  or  at  least  they  march'd 
Paster  than  I  could  fbllow  with  my  Bactiians, 
Who  spared  no  speed.   I  am  spent :  give  me  a  seat 

SaL  There  stands  the  throne,  sire. 

Sar,  *Tis  no  place  to  rest  on. 

For  mind  nor  body :  let  me  have  a  couch, 

[  They  place  a  teat, 
A  peasant's  stool,  I  care  not  what :  so — now 
I  breathe  more  fireely. 

SaL  This  great  hour  has  proved 

The  brightest  and  most  glorious  of  your  life. 

Sar,  And  the  most  tiresome.     Where  *s  my  cup- 
bearer? 
Bring  me  some  water. 

SaL  {muling).  'Tis  the  first  time  he 

Ever  had  such  an  order :  even  I, 
Tour  most  austere  of  counsellors,  would  now 
Suggest  a  purpler  beverage. 

Sar.  Blood — doubtless. 

But  there's  enough  of  that  shed ;  as  for  wine, 
I  have  leam'd  to-night  the  price  of  the  pure  element : 
Thrice  have  I  drank  of  it,  and  thrice  renew'd, 
With  greater  strength  than  the  grape  ever  gave  me, 
My  charge  upon  the  rebels.     Where  *s  the  soldier 
Who  gave  me  water  in  his  helmet  ? 

One  of  the  Guard*.  Slain,  sire ! 

An  arrow  pierced  his  brain,  while,  scattering 
The  last  drops  from  his  helm,  he  stood  in  act 
To  place  it  on  his  brows. 

Sar.  Slain  1  unrewarded! 

And  slain  to  serve  my  thirst :  that  *s  hard,  poor  slave ! 
Had  he  but  lived,  I  would  have  gorged  him  with 
Gold :  all  the  gold  of  earth  could  ne'er  repay 
The  pleasure  of  that  draught ;  for  I  was  parch'd 
As  I  am  now.  [  They  bring  water — he  drinke. 

I  live  again — fh>m  henceforth 
The  goblet  I  reserve  for  hours  of  love, 
But  war  on  water. 

SaL  And  that  bandage,  sire. 

Which  girds  your  arm  7 

Sar.  A  scratch  from  brave  Bcleses. 

Afyr.  Oh !  he  is  wounded ! 

Sar,  Not  too  much  of  that ; 

And  yet  it  feels  a  little  stiff  and  painftd. 
Now  I  am  cooler. 

Afyr.  Tou  have  bound  it  with 

Sar.  The  fillet  of  my  diadem  :  the  first  time 
That  ornament  was  ever  aught  to  me. 
Save  an  incumbrance. 

Mgr.  (to  the  Attendants).  Summon  speedily 
A  leech  of  the  most  skilful :  pray,  retire  : 
I  will  unbind  your  wound  and  tend  it 

Sar.  Do  so, 

For  now  it  throbs  sufficiently :  but  what 
Know'st  thou  of  wounds  ?  yet  wherefore  do  I  ask  ? 
Know'st  thou,  my  brother,  where  I  lighted  on 
This  minion  ? 

1  [The  rebelt  are  at  length  repuUed.  The  king  re-enten 
wounded,  and  retires  to  rett,  after  a  short  and  rery  charac- 
teriitic  convertation  between  Salrmenes  and  Myrrha,  in 
which  the  two  kindred  tplrlta  show  their  mutual  iinderatand- 
ing  of  each  other,  and  the  ioyal  warrior,  postponing  all  the 


SaL  Herding  wtth  tbe  other  females, 

Like  fHghten'd  antelopes.  I 

Sar.  No:  like  the  dam  ' 

Of  the  young  lion,  femininely  raging, 
(And  femininely  meaneth  ftiriously. 
Because  all  passions  in  excess  an  female,) 
Against  the  hunter  flying  with  her  cub. 
She  urged  on  with  her  voice  and  gestore,  and 
Her  floating  hair  and  flashing  eyes,  the  soldien^ 
In  the  pursuit 

SaL  Indeed  I 

Sar.  Tou  see,  this  night 

Made  warriors  of  more  than  me.     I  paused 
To  look  upon  her,  and  her  kindled  cheek ; 
Her  large  black  eyes,  that  flash'd  through  her  long  hair 
As  it  streamed  o'er  her ;  her  blue  veins  that  roee 
Along  her  most  transparent  brow;  her  nostril 
Dilated  from  its  symmetry ;  her  lips 
Apart ;  her  voice  that  clove  through  all  the  din. 
As  a  lute's  pierceth  through  the  cymbal's  dash, 
Jarr'd  but  not  drown'd  by  the  loud  brattUng ;  her 
Waved  arms,  more  daiillng  with  their  own  bora 

whiteness 
Than  the  steel  her  hand  held,  which  she  caught  up 
From  a  dead  soldier's  grasp ;  — all  these  things  made 
Her  seem  unto  the  troops  a  prophetess 
Of  victory,  or  Victory  herself. 
Come  down  to  hail  us  hers. 

SaL  (aside).  This  Is  too  modu 

Again  the  love-fit's  on  him,  and  all's  lost. 
Unless  we  turn  his  thoughts. 

(Aloud. )  But  pray  thee,  slic. 
Think  of  your  wound— you  said  even  now  twas 
painfUl. 

Sar.  That 's  true,  too ;  but  I  must  not  thftak  of  it. 

SaL  I  have  look'd  to  all  things  needfiil,  and  will  now 
Receive  reports  of  progress  made  in  such 
Orders  as  I  had  given,  and  then  return 
To  hear  your  further  pleasure. 

Sar.  Be  it  SOL 

SaL  (in  rHiring).  Myrrha ! 

Mjfr,  Prince ! 

SaL  You  have  shown  a  aoul  to-nlgjbt. 

Which,  were  he  not  my  sister's  lord  But  nov 

I  have  no  time ;  thou  lovest  the  king  ? 

Myr.  I  hnre 

Sardanapalus. 

Sal.  But  wouldst  have  him  king  stiD  ? 

Mgr.  1  would  not  have  him  less  than  what  he 
should  be. 

Sal.  Well  then,  to  have  hhn  king,  and  yours,  and  aS 
He  should,  or  should  not  be ;  to  have  him  Uvt, 
Let  him  not  sink  back  into  luxury. 
Tou  have  more  power  upon  his  spirit  than 
Wisdom  within  these  walls,  or  fierce  rebelUan 
Raging  without :  look  well  that  he  relapse  not 

Myr.  There  needed  not  the  voice  of  Salemenes 
To  urge  me  on  to  this :  I  will  not  fell. 
All  that  a  woman's  weakness  can 

SaL  Is 

Omnipotent  o'er  such  a  heart  as  his : 
Exert  it  wisely.  [Exit 

Sar.  Myrrha  1  what,  at  whispers 

With  my  stem  brother  ?  I  shall  soon  be  jcaloua.  ^ 

selfish  domestic  feelings  which  led  him  to  dbUke  tbe  t^» 
Ionian,  exhorts  her  to  use  her  utmoet  power  lo  keep  l»i-r 
lorer  from  relaxing  into  luxury.  The  Iransletit  eCect  whu:^ 
their  whispers  produce  on  SaraaoJ^us  It  well ' 
Bishop  HaBSBJ 
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Mjfr,  {mmSmgy  Yoa  lutTe  cause,  fin ;  for  on  the 
eaith  Uiere  breaihet  not 
A  num  more  worthy  of  a  woman's  love»- 
A  9oldier*8  trust— a  snliiecfs  reTerenoe — 
A  king's  esteem — the  whole  world's  admiration ! 

Sar,  Praise  him,  hut  not  so  warmly.     I  must  not 
Hear  those  sweet  lips  grow  eloquent  in.  aught 
That  throws  me  Into  shade :  yet  you  speak  truth. 

Afj^.  And  now  retire,  to  have  your  wound  look'd  to. 
Pray,  lean  on  me. 

Sar,  Tesy  ]o?e !  but  not  from  pain. 

[^ExtuKt  omnu. 


ACT  IV. 

SCENE   L 

SAaDAVAFALUs  dUcoffertd  aUeping  upon  a  Qmchf 
and  oceagicnaBjf  duturbed  in  hit  Slumberg,  with 
MraaBA  woiekiMg. 

Bfyr.  (sold,  gazing).    I  have  stolen  upon  his  rest, 
If  rest  It  be. 
Which  thus  oonrulses  slumber:  shall  I  wake  him  ? 
Ho,  he  seems  calmer.     Oh,  thou  God  of  Quiet ! 
Whose  reign  Is  o'er  seal'd  eyelids  and  soft  dreams, 
Or  deep,  deep  sleep,  so  as  to  be  unfkthom'd. 
Look  like  thy  brother.  Death — so  still — so  stlrless — 
For  then  we  are  happiest,  as  it  may  be,  we 
Are  happiest  of  all  within  the  realm 
Of  thy  stem,  silent,  and  unwakenlng  twin. 
Again  he  moves— again  the  play  of  pain 
Shoots  o'er  his  features,  as  the  sudden  gust 
Crisps  the  reluctant  lake  that  lay  so  calm  i 
Beneath  the  mountain  shadow ;  or  the  blast 
BulBes  the  autumn  leaves,  that  drooping  ding 
Faintly  and  motionless  to  their  loved  boughs. 
I  must  awake  him — yet  not  yet :  who  knows 
From  what  I  rouse  him  ?    It  seems  pain ;  but  if 
I  quicken  him  to  heavier  pain  ?   The  fever 
Of  this  tumultuous  night,  the  grief  too  of 
His  wound,  though  slight,  may  cause  all  this,  and  shake 
Me  more  to  see  than  him  to  suffer.    No : 
Let  Nature  use  her  own  maternal  means, — 
And  I  await  to  second,  not  disturb  her.  * 

Sar.  (^awakening).  Not  so— although  ye  multiplied 
the  stars, 
And  gave  them  to  me  as  a  realm  to  share 

1  C"  Crispi  tlie  unsweUing  wsve,"  he  ~  M&] 
'  rThc  fbaitb  Act  omos  with  Myrrha  watching  orer  the 
tiatnben  of  Sardanapalus.  He  wai^ens  and  telU.  a  horrid 
drecm,  which  we  do  not  much  admire,  except  that  part  of  It 
which  deicrlbes  the  form  of  hU  warlike  anoestreu  Seml- 
ramit,  with  whom,  and  the  rest  of  hit  regal  predeceMori,  he 
bad  fancied  himself  at  a  ghoatly  banquet.  —  HEBia.] 

s  [The  general  tone  of  MTrrha'i  character  (in  perfect  coo- 
•iitracy  with  the  nuumert  of  her  age  and  nation,  and  with 
her  own  derate^  bat  pure  and  feminine  ipirit,)  is  that  of  a 
deroot  worahipper  of  her  country*!  godf.  She  reprores, 
with  dignity,  the  implouB  ftatterr  of  the  Anyiian  courtiers 
and  the  libertine  soob  of  the  king.  She  does  not  forget, 
while  preparing  for  death,  that  libation  which  was  the  latest 
and  raoa  solemn  act  of  Gredan  piety ;  and  she,  more  par- 
ticularlr,  expresses  her  belief  in  a  ftiture  state  of  existence. 
Yet  thtt  TWf  Mrrrha,  when  Sardanapalus  is  agitated  by  his 
evil  dream,  iad  by  the  natural  doubt  as  to  what  worse  Tisions 
death  may  bring,  is  made  to  console  him.  In  the  strain  of  his 
ovn  Epicurean  philosofAy,  with  the  doctrine  that  death  is 
really  nothing,  except 

**  Unto  the  timid  who  anticipate 
Tliat  which  may  nerer  be ;  ** 

and  with  tlia  Insinuation  tliat  all  which  remains  of**  the  dead 
is  the  dust  we  tread  upon.**  We  do  not  wish  to  ask,  we  do  not 
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From  you  and  with  you  I  I  would  not  so  purchase 

The  empire  of  eternity.     Hence -~  hence  — 

Old  hunter  of  the  earliest  brutes  l  and  ye. 

Who  hunted  fellow-creatures  as  if  brutes  I 

Once  bloody  mortals — and  now  bloodier  idols, 

If  your  priests  lie  not !  And  thou,  ghastiy  beldame ! 

Dripping  with  dusky  gore,  and  trampling  on 

The  carcasses  of  Inde  —  away !  away  I 

Where  am  I  ?  Where  the  spectres  ?    Where  —.^ 

No>~that 
Is  no  fhlse  phantom :  I  should  know  It  "midst 
All  that  the  dead  dare  gloomily  raise  up 
From  their  bbick  gulf  to  daunt  the  living.  Myrrha  r 

Myr.  Alas  I  thou  art  pale,  and  on  thy  brow  the  drops 
Gather  like  night-dew.     My  beloved,  hush  — 
Cahn  thee.     Thy  speech  seems  of  another  world. 
And  thou  art  lord  of  this.    Be  of  good  cheer ; 
AllwUlgowelL 

Sar.  Thy  kaad — so — *t  is  thy  hand ; 

*Tis  flesh;  grasp — clasp — yet  closer,  till  I  feel 
Myself  that  which  I  was. 

Myr.  At  least  know  me 

For  what  I  am,  and  ever  must  be  —  thine, 

Sar.  I  know  it  now.    I  know  this  life  again. 
Ah,  Myrrha  I  I  have  been  where  we  shall  be. 

Myr.  My  lord! 

Sar.  I  've  been  1'  the  grave — where 

worms  are  lords. 

And  kings  are But  I  did  not  deem  It  so ; 

I  thought  twas  nothing. 

Myr.  So  It  is;  except 

Unto  the  timid,  who  anticipate 
That  which  may  never  be.9 

Sar.  Oh,  Myrrha !  if 

Sleep  shows  such  things,  what  may  not  death  disclose  f 

Myr.  I  know  no  evil  death  can  show,  which  life 
Has  not  already  shown  to  those  who  live 
Embodied  longest     If  there  be  indeed 
A  shore  where  mind  survives,  'twill  be  as  mlnd» 
All  uninoorporate :  or  if  there  flits 
A  shadow  of  this  cumbrous  dog  of  day. 
Which  stalks,  methlnks,  between  our  souls  andheavcut 
And  fetters  us  to  earth — at  least  the  phantom, 
Whate'er  It  have  to  fear,  will  not  fear  death. 

Sar.  I  fear  it  not ;  but  I  have  fdt-^have  seen  — 
A  legion  of  the  dead. 

Myr.  And  so  have  1. 

The  dust  we  tread  upon  was  once  allve» 

like  to  coi^ectare,  wkne  sentiments  these  are,  bnt  they  are 
certainly  not  the  sentiments  of  an  ancient  Grecian  heroine. 
They  are  not  the  sentiments  which  Myrrha  might  hare  learned 
tnm  the  heroes  of  her  natire  land,  or  fh>m  the  poems  whence 
those  heroes  derired  their  heroism,  their  contempt  of  death, 
"  and  their  love  of  rirtuew**  Myrrha  would  rather  haTe  told 
her  lover  of  those  happy  islands  where  the  benevolent  and 
the  brave  reposed  after  the  toils  of  their  mortal  existence ; 
of  that  venerable  society  of  departed  warriors  and  sages,  to 
which,  if  he  renounced  nis  slotn  and  lived  for  his  people  and 
for  glory,  he  might  yet  expect  admission.  She  would  have 
told  him  of  that  Joy  with  wMch  hia  warlike  ancestors  would 
move  along  their  meads  of  asphodel,  when  the  news  reached 
them  of  their  descendant's  prowess ;  she  would  have  antid- 
Dated  those  sonn  which  demed  that  **  Harmodius  was  dead,** 
liowejer  he  might  be  removed  f^om  the  sphere  of  mortality  j 
which  told  her  countrymen  of  the  **  roses  and  the  golden- 
fruited  bowers,  where,  beneath  the  light  of  a  lower  sun,  de- 
parted warriors  reined  their  shadowy  cars,  or  struck  their  harpa 
amid  altar*  steaming  with  frankincense.'* — (Horn.  O^T***  ^ 
539.  CalUstratus  ap.  Athencum.  L  xv.  Pindar.  Fragm.  Heyne, 
vol  ilL  p.  31.)  Such  were  the  doctrines  which  naturally  led 
men  to  a  contempt  for  life  and  a  thirst  for  glory :  but  the  op- 
posite opinions  were  the  doubts  of  a  later  day ;  and  of  those 
sophists  under  whose  influence  Greece  soon  ceased  to  be  free, 
or  valiant,  or  virtuous.  —  Haaaa.^ 
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And  wretched.   But  proceed :  what  hast  thou  seen  7 
Speak  it,  'twill  lighten  thy  dimm'd  mind. 

Sar.  Methought  — 

Myr.  Tet  pause,  thou  art  tired — in  pain  —  ex- 
hausted; all 
Which  can  impair  both  strength  and  spirit :  seek 
Rather  to  sleep  again. 

Sar.  Not  now  —  I  would  not 

Dream ;  though  I  know  it  now  to  be  a  dream 
What  I  have  dreamt :  i—  and  canst  thou  bear  to 
hear  It? 

llfyr.  I  can  bear  all  things,  dreams  of  life  or  death. 
Which  I  participate  with  you,  in  semblance 
Or  ftill  reality. 

Sar.  And  this  looked  real, 

I  tell  you :  after  that  these  eyes  were  open, 
I  saw  them  in  their  flight — for  then  they  fled. 

Myr,  Say  on. 

Sar.  I  saw,  that  is,  I  dream'd  myself 

Here — here — even  where  we  are,  guests  as  we  were. 
Myself  a  host  that  deem'd  himself  but  guest. 
Willing  to  equal  all  in  social  freedom ; 
But,  on  my  right  hand  and  my  left,  instead 
Of  thee  and  Zames,  and  our  custom'd  meeting, 
Was  ranged  on  my  left  hand  a  haughty,  dark. 
And  deadly  face — I  could  not  recognise  it, 
Tet  I  had  seen  it,  though  I  knew  not  where : 
The  features  were  a  giant*s,  and  the  eye 
Was  stiH,  yet  lighted ;  his  long  locks  curl'd  down 
On  his  vast  bust,  whence  a  huge  quiver  rose 
With  shaft-heads  feather'd  from  the  eagle's  wing,^ 
That  peep*d  up  bristling  through  his  serpent  hair. 
I  invited  him  to  All  the  cup  which  stood 
Between  us,  but  he  answer'd  not — I  fiU'd  it  — 
He  took  it  not,  but  stared  upon  me,  till 
I  trembled  at  the  fiz*d  glare  of  his  eye : 
I  ftiown*d  upon  him  as  a  king  should  frown  — 
He  frown*d  not  in  his  turn,  but  look'd  upon  me 
With  the  same  aspect,  which  appall'd  me  more. 
Because  it  changed  not :  and  I  tum*d  for  refuge 
To  milder  guests,  and  sought  them  on  the  right. 
Where  thou  wert  wont  to  be.    But  — - 

[He  pauses. 

Myr.  What  instead  7 

Sar.  In  thy  own  chair  •—  thy  own  place  in  the 
banquet  — 
I  sought  thy  sweet  ftce  in  the  circle  —  but 
Instead  —  a  grey-hair*d,  witherM,  bloody-eyed. 
And  bloody-handed,  ghastly,  ghostly  thing, 
Female  in  garb,  and  crown'd  upon  the  brow. 
Furrowed  with  years,  yet  sneering  with  the  passion 
Of  vengeance,  leering  too  with  that  of  lust. 
Sate :  — my  veins  curdled. 

Myr.  Is  this  all  7 

Sar.  Upon 

Her  right  hand — her  lank,  bird-like,  right  hand  — 

stood 
A  goblet,  bubbling  o*er  with  blood  ;  and  on 
Her  left,  another,  fill'd  with — what  I  saw  not. 
But  tum'd  ftt>m  it  and  her.     But  all  along 
The  table  sate  a  range  of  crowned  wretches. 
Of  various  aspects,  but  of  one  expression. 

Myr.  And  felt  you  not  this  a  mere  vision  7 

Sar.  No: 

It  was  so  palpable,  I  could  have  touch  *d  them. 
I  tum'd  horn  one  fkce  to  another,  in 


>  [**  With  airows  peeping  through  bli  falling  hair.**— HS.3 
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The  hope  to  flnd  at  last  one  which  I  knew 
Ere  I  saw  theirs :  but  no — all  tuni'd  upon  me. 
And  stared,  but  neither  ate  nor  drank,  bat  stand. 
TUl  I  grew  stone,  as  they  seem'd  half  to  be. 
Yet  breathing  stone,  for  I  lelt  lift  in  them. 
And  life  in  me :  there  was  a  horrid  kind 
Of  sympathy  between  us,  as  if  they 
Had  lost  a  part  of  death  to  come  to  me^ 
And  I  the  half  of  life  to  ait  by  them. 
We  were  in  an  existence  all  apart 

From  heaven  or  earth And  rather  let  me  see 

Death  all  than  such  a  being  I 

Myr.  And  the  end  ? 

Sar.  At  last  I  sate,  marble,  as  they,  when  rout 
The  hunter  and  the  crone ;  and  smiling  on  me  — 
Tes,  the  enlarged  but  noble  aspect  of 
The  hunter  smiled  upon  me — I  should  say. 
His  lips,  for  his  eyes  moved  not — and  the  woman^ 
Thin  lips  relaxed  to  something  like  a  smile. 
Both  rose,  and  the  crown'd  flgures  on  each  hand 
Bose  also,  as  if  aping  their  chief  shades— 
Mere  mimics  even  in  death — but  I  sate  stiU: 
A  desperate  courage  crept  through  every  limb. 
And  at  the  last  I  fear'd  them  not,  but  langh'd 
Full  in  their  phantom  faces.     But  then — then 
The  hunter  laid  his  hand  on  mine :  I  took  it. 
And  grasp'd  it — but  it  melted  from  my  own ; 
While  he  too  vanish'd,  and  left  nothing  hut 
The  memory  of  a  hero,  for  he  look'd  so. 

Myr.  And  was :  the  ancestor  of  heroes,  too^ 
And  thine  no  less. 

Sar.  Ay,  Myrrha,  but  the  woman. 

The  female  who  remaln'd,  she  flew  upon  me. 
And  burnt  my  lips  up  with  her  noisome  kisses ; 
And,  flinging  down  the  goblets  oo  each  hand. 
Methought  their  poisons  flow'd  around  us,  till 
Each  form'd  a  hideous  river.     Still  she  dung ; 
The  other  phantoms,  like  a  row  of  statues. 
Stood  dull  as  in  our  temples,  but  she  still 
Embraced  me,  while  I  shrunk  from  her,  as  11^ 
In  lieu  of  her  remote  descendant,  I 
Had  been  the  son  who  slew  her  for  her  incest 
Then — then — a  chaos  of  all  loathsome  things 
Throng'd  thick  and  shapeless:   I  waa  desd,    j«t 

feeling  — 
Buried,  and  raised  again —consumed  by  worms. 
Purged  by  the  flames,  and  wither'd  in  the  air  1 
I  can  fix  nothing  further  of  my  thou^ta. 
Save  that  I  long'd  for  thee,  and  sought  for  thee. 
In  all  these  agonies, — and  woke  and  found  thee. 

Myr.  So  shalt  thou  flnd  me  ever  at  thy  side. 
Here  and  hereafter,  if  the  Ust  may  be. 
But  think  not  of  these  things — the  mere  creatloQa 
Of  late  events,  acting  upon  a  frame 
Unused  to  toil,  yet  over- wrought  by  toil 
Such  as  might  try  the  sternest. 

Sar.  I  am  better. 

Now  that  I  see  thee  once  more,  tohat  waa  aee» 
Seems  nothing. 

Enter  Salxmckks. 

SaL  Is  the  king  so  soon  awake  f 

Sar.  Tes,  brother,  and  I  would  I  had  not  akpt ; 
For  all  the  predecessors  of  our  line 
Rose  up,  methought,  to  drag  me  down  to  them. 
My  father  was  amongst  them,  too ;  but  he, 
I  know  not  why,  kept  from  me,  leaving  me 
Between  the  hunter-founder  of  our  race. 
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And  lier,  the  homidde  md  husband-kUler, 
Wlum  70a  call  glorious. 

SaL  So  I  term  you  alao. 

If  ow  70a  hsve  shown  a  qibit  like  to  hen. 
By  day-break  I  propoae  that  we  let  forth. 
And  charge  once  more  the  rebel  crew,  who  atiU 
Keep  gathering  head*  repulsed,  but  not  quite  queU*d. 

Sar.  How  wean  the  night  ? 

SaL  There  yet  remains  some  houn 

Of  darkness :  use  them  tor  your  ftirther  rest 

Sar,  No,  not  to-nlght»  If  'tis  not  gone :  methought 
I  pu8*d  hoixn  in  that  vision. 

Afjrr.  Scarcely  one ; 

I  intch*d  by  yon:  it  was  a  heavy  hour. 
But  m  hour  only. 

Sar.  Let  us  then  hold  comicU ; 

To-morrow  we  set  forth. 

SaL  But  ere  that  time, 

Ibadagrace  to  seek. 

Sar,  Tis  granted. 

SaL  Hear  it 

£r  yoa  reply  too  readily ;  and  *tls 
For  jfowr  car  only. 

MifT.  Prince,  I  take  my  leave. 

[Exit  MraaBA. 

SaL  That  slave  deserves  her  freedom. 

Sar.  Freedom  only  I 

Thit  slave  deserves  to  share  a  throne. 

SaL  Tour  patience — 

lis  not  yet  vacant,  and  tis  of  Its  partner 
I  come  to  speak  vrith  you. 

Sar,  How  !  of  the  queen  ? 

SaL  Even  sou    I  Judged  it  fitting  for  their  safety. 
That,  ere  the  dawn,  she  sets  forth  with  her  children 
For  Paphlagonia,  where  our  kinftmao  Cotta 
Governs ;  and  there  at  all  events  secure 
My  nephews  and  your  sona  their  lives,  and  with  them 
Their  just  pretensions  to  the  crown  in  case 

Sar,  I  perish — as  is  probable :  well  thought — 
1^  them  set  forth  with  a  sure  escort 

SaL    ,  That 

I*  an  provided,  and  the  galley  ready 
To  drop  down  the  Euphrates  1 ;  but  ere  they 
I^epirt,  win  yoa  not  see 

Sar.  My  sons  ?     It  may 

tinman  my  heart,  and  the  poor  boys  will  weep ; 
And  what  can  I  reply  to  comfort  them. 
Save  with  some  hoUow  hopes,  and  iU-wom  smiles  7 
ToQ  know  I  cannot  feign. 

S^  But  you  can  feel ; 

At  leait,  I  trust  so :  in  a  word,  the  queen 
Bequests  to  see  you  ere  you  put — for  ever. 

Sar,  Unto  what  end  ?  what  purpose  ?  I  will  grant 
Aaght — all  that  she  can  ask — but  such  a  meeting. 

SaL  Yon  knovr,  or  ought  to  know,  enough  of  women, 
9nce  yon  have  studied  them  so  steadily, 
"Hut  what  they  ask  in  aught  that  toudies  on 
The  heart,  is  dearer  to  their  feelings  or 
Their  fency,  than  the  whole  external  world. 
I  think  as  yon  do  of  my  sifter's  wish ; 
Bat  twas  her  wish — she  Is  my  sister — you 
Her  husband — will  you  grant  it  ? 

Sar.  *TwlU  be  useless: 

But  let  her  oome. 

'  [We  hardly  knov  why  Lord  Byroo,  who  has  not  in  other 
fvipceta  shown  a  itaviah  deference  for  Dlodomi  Slculua, 
■noold  chtu  follow  him  In  the  nuuiifMt  geographical  blunder 


SaL  I  go.  [Exit  SAixxxxas. 

Sar,  Vfe  have  lived  asunder 

Too  long  to  meet  again — and  now  to  meet  I 
Have  I  not  cares  enow,  and  pangs  enow, 
To  bear  alone,  that  we  must  mingle  sorrows. 
Who  have  ceased  to  mingle  love  ? 

Be~€nter  SALUtxysa  and  Zauna. 

SaL  My  sister !  Courage : 

Shame  not  our  blood  with  trembling,  but  remember 
Ftom  whence  we  sprung.   The  queen  is  present,  sire. 

Zar.  I  pray  thee,  brother,  leave  me. 

SaL  Since  you  ask  it 

[Exit  Saliscxmes. 

Zar.  Alone  with  him  I  Howmany  a  year  has  pass'd. 
Though  we  are  still  so  young,  since  we  have  met. 
Which  I  have  worn  in  widowhood  of  heaiit 
He  loved  me  not :  yet  he  seems  little  changed — 
Changed  to  me    only  — would   the    change  were 

mutual! 
He  speaks  not — scarce  regards  me — not  a  word — 
Nor  look — yet  he  was  soft  of  voice  and  aspect. 
Indifferent,  not  austere.     My  lord  ! 

Sar.  Zarinal 

Zar.  "So,  not  Zaiina — do  not  say  Zarina. 
That  tone — that  word — annihilate  long  years. 
And  things  which  make  them  longer. 

Sar.  *Tis  too  late 

To  think  of  these  past  dreams.  Let's  not  reproach ^- 
That  is,  reproach  me  not — for  the  la»t  time— - 

Zar.  And  Jir$t.     I  ne'er  reproach*d  you. 

Sar.  *T  is  most  true ; 

And  that  reproof  comes  heavier  on  my  heart 
Than But  our  hearts  are  not  in  our  own  power. 

Zar.  Nor  bands ;  but  I  gave  both. 

Sar.  Tour  brother  said 

It  was  your  wOI  to  see  me,  ere  you  went 
From  Nineveh  with (^He  hetUatea). 

Zar.  Our  children :  it  is  true. 

I  wish*d  to  thank  you  that  you  have  not  divided 
My  heart  from  all  that  *s  left  it  now  to  love — 
Those  who  are  youn  and  mine,  who  look  like  you. 
And  look  upon  me  as  you  look'd  upon  me 
Once But  they  have  not  changed. 

Sar.  Nor  ever  will. 

I  fidn  would  have  them  dutiftiL 

Zar.  I  cherish 

Those  infents,  not  alone  from  the  blind  love 
Of  a  fond  mother,  but  as  a  fend  woman. 
They  are  now  the  only  tie  between  us. 

&ir.  I>eemnot 

I  have  not  done  you  Justice :  rather  make  them 
Besemble  your  own  line,  than  their  own  sire. 
I  trust  them  with  you — to  you :  fit  them  for 

A  throne,  or,  if  that  be  denied Tou  have  heard 

Of  this  nights  tumults  ? 

Zar.  I  had  half  forgotten. 

And  could  have  welcomed  any  grief^  save  yours, 
Which  gave  me  to  behold  your  tut  again. 

Sar.  The  throne — I  say  it  not  in  fear — but  'tis 
In  peril ;  they  perhaps  may  never  mount  it  I 
But  let  Uiem  not  for  this  lose  sight  of  it 
I  will  dare  all  things  to  bequeath  it  them ; 
But  if  I  fkil,  then  they  must  win  it  back 

in  oppoddon  not  only  to  the  uniform  tradition  of  the  Bart, 
bat  to  the  expreaa  aasertioos  of  Herodotua,  FUny,  and  Fto. 
lemy. — Hbbbb.3 
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Bravely — and,  won,  wear  it  wliely,  not  as  I 
Have  wasted  down  my  royalty. 

Zcw,  They  ne*er 

Shall  know  from  me  of  aoght  but  what  may  honour 
Their  fitther's  memory. 

Sar,  Rather  let  them  hear 

The  truth  fttnn  you  than  from  a  trampling  world. 
If  they  be  in  adversity,  they'll  learn 
Too  soon  the  scorn  of  crowds  for  crownless  princes. 
And  find  that  all  their  &ther*8  sins  are  theirs. 
My  boys  I — I  could  have  borne  it  were  I  childless. 

Zar.  Oh  I  do  not  say  so — do  not  poison  all 
My  peace  left,  by  unidshing  that  thou  wert 
A  fsther.     If  thou  conquerest,  they  shall  reign, 
And  honour  him  who  saved  the  rodm  for  them. 
So  little  cared  for  as  his  own ;  and  if 

Sar.  *Tto  lost,  all  earth  will  cry  out,  thank  your 
fktherl 
And  they  will  swell  the  echo  with  a  curse. 

Zar.  That  they  shall  never  do ;  but  rather  honour 
The  name  of  him,  who,  dying  like  a  king, 
In  his  last  hours  did  more  for  his  own  memory 
Than  many  monarchs  in  a  length  of  days. 
Which  date  the  flight  of  time,  but  make  no  annals. 

Sar.  Our  annals  draw  perchance  unto  their  close ; 
But  at  the  least,  whate'er  the  past,  their  end 
Shall  be  like  their  beginning — memorable. 

Zar.  Yet,  be  not  rash — be  careful  of  your  life. 
Live  but  for  those  who  love. 

Sar.                                    And  who  are  they  ? 
A  slave,  who  loves  from  passion — 1*11  not  say 
Ambition — she  has  seen  thrones  shake,  and  loves; 
A  few  friends  who  have  revell'd  till  we  are 
As  one,  for  they  are  nothing  if  I  fall ; 
A  brother  I  have  iAJured — children  whom 
I  have  neglected,  and  a  spouse 

Zar,  Who  loves. 

Sar.  And  pardons  7 

Zar.  I  have  never  thought  of  this, 

And  cannot  pardon  till  I  have  condemn'd. 

Sar.  My  wife  1 

Zar.  Now  blesshigs  on  thee  for  that  word ! 

I  never  thought  to  hear  it  more  —  from  thee. 

Sar.  Oh !  thou  wilt  hear  it  ftt>m  my  subjects.  Tes — 
These  slaves,  whom  I  have  nurtured,  pampered,  fed. 
And  swoln  with  peace,  and  gorged  with  plenty,  till 
They  reign    themselves — all  monarchs    in    their 

mansions — 
Now  swarm  forth  in  rebellion,  and  demand 
His  death,  who  made  their  lives  a  jubilee ; 
While  the  few  upon  whom  I  have  no  claim 
Are  faithfrd !  This  is  true,  yet  monstrous. 

Zar.  'Tis 

Perhaps  too  natural ;  for  benefits 
Turn  poison  in  bad  minds. 

Sar,  And  good  ones  make 

Good  out  of  evil.     Happier  than  the  bee, 
Which  hives  not  but  from  wholesome  flowers. 

Zar.  Then  reap 

The  honey,  nor  inquire  whence  *tis  derived. 
Be  satisfied — you  are  not  all  abandon*d. 

*  ["  We  are  not  rare,  whKher  there  Is  not  a  conilderable 
violation  of  costume  in  the  sense  of  degradation  with  which 
Mjrrha  s«ems  to  regard  her  situation  In  the  harem,  no  less 
than  in  the  resentment  of  Saleinenes,  and  the  remorse  of 
Sardanapalus  on  the  score  of  bis  infidelity  to  Zarlna.  Little 
as  we  know  of  the  domestic  habits  of  Assyria,  we  hare  reason 
to  conclude,  from  the  habits  of  contemporary  nations,  and 
from  the  manners  of  the  East  in  every  age,  that  polygamy 
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Sar.  My  life  insures  me  that  How  long,  beUM 
you. 
Were  not  I  yet  a  king,  should  I  be  mortal ; 
That  is,  where  moitals  are,  not  where  they  mmtbe? 

Zar.  I  know  not.    But  yet  live  for  my — thsl  b, 
Tour  children's  sake  I 

Sar.  My  gentle,  wroog'd  Zstina !  i 

I  am  the  very  slave  of  circumstance  | 

And  impulse — borne  away  with  every  breath  I  i 
Misplaced  upon  the  throne— misplaced  in  lUe.  I 
I  know  not  what  I  could  have  been,  but  fed  | 

I  am  not  what  I  should  be  —  let  it  end. 
But  take  this  with  thee :  if  I  was  not  forai'd 
To  prise  a  love  like  thine,  a  nrind  like  thine, 
Nor  dote  even  on  thy  beauty— as  I^re  doted 
On  lesser  charms,  for  no  cause  save  that  such 
Devotion  was  a  duty,  and  I  hated 
All  that  look*d  like  a  chain  for  me  or  others 
(This  even  rebellion  must  avouch) ;  yet  bear         { 
These  words,  perhaps  among  my  last — that  ncne 
E'er  valued  more  thy  virtues,  though  he  knew  oA 
To  profit  by  them — as  the  miner  lights 
Upon  a  vein  of  virgin  ore,  discovering 
That  which  avails  him  nothing :  he  hath  foond  it. 
But  *tis  not  his — but  some  superior^  who 
Placed  him  to  dig,  but  not  divide  the  weslth 
Which  sparkles  at  his  feet  t  nor  dare  he  lift 
Nor  poise  it,  but  must  grovel  on,  uptoning 
The  sullen  earth. 

Zar.       ,  Oh!  if  thou  bast  at  length 

Discover'd  that  my  love  is  worth  esteem, 
I  ask  no  more — but  let  us  hence  tOK^cr, 
And  / — let  me  say  we — shall  yet  be  happf. 
Assyria  is  not  all  the  earth — we  11  find 
A  world  out  of  our  own — and  be  more  bless'd 
Than  I  have  ever  been,  or  thou,  with  all 
An  empire  to  indulge  thee. 

Enter  Saudixnxs.  | 

SaL  I  must  part  ye— 

The  moments,  which  must  not  be  lost,  are  passns. 

Zar.  Inhuman  brother  I  wilt  thou  thus  weigh  otf 
Instants  so  high  and  blest  ? 

Sal  Blest  I 

Zar.  He  hath  bMB 

So  gentle  with  me,  that  I  cannot  think 
Of  quitting. 

SaL  So— this  feminine  fhreweU 

Ends  as  such  partings  end,  in  no  departure. 
I  thought  as  much,  and  yielded  against  all 
My  better  bodings.     But  it  must  not  be. 

Zar.  Not  be? 

SaL  Bemain,  and  perish— 

Zar.  HWth  my  husband  -— 

SaL  And  children. 

Zar.  Alasl 

SaL  Hear  me,  sister,  fikr 

My  sister :  — all*s  prepared  to  make  your  safety 
Certain,  and  of  the  boys  too,  our  last  hopes ; 
*Tis  not  a  single  question  of  mere  feeling, 
Though  that  were  much — but  *tis  a  point  oC state: 

was  neither  aooounted  a  crime  in  Itself,  nor  as  a  nwaio*^ 
which  the  principal  wife  waa  Justified  in  oonnlainini-  -^ 
even  in  Greece,  in  those  times  when  Myrrna's  chw*^'' 
must  have  been  formed,  —  to  be  a  captiTe,  and  subjfctu*  tt' 
captor's  pleasure,  was  accounted  a  misfortune  indcM,  t^ 
could  hardly  be  regarded  as  an  infamy.  But  where  1>  ^' 
critic  who  would  Miject  to  an  Inaccuracy  which  has  f;n<* 
occasion  to  soch  sentiments  and  such  poacry  ?— HBias-J 
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The  rebels  would  do  more  to  seise  npoa 
I  TKe  oApiing  of  tbelr  so?ereign,  and  so  crash  — 

Zar.  Ah  I  do  not  name  it 
I      SaL  Well,  then,  mark  me :  when 

,  Tbey  are  safe  beyond  the  Median's  grasp,  the  rebels 
'  HsTe  roias*d  their  chief  aim — the  extinction  of 
The  line  of  Nlmrod.     Though  the  present  king 
Fall,  his  sons  live  for  victory  and  Tengeance. 
Zar.  But  oonld  not  I  remain,  alone  ? 
5iat  Whatl  leave 

Tour  children,  with  two  parents  and  yet  orphans— 
In  a  strange  land — so  young,  so  distant  ? 

Zar,  No — 

My  besrt  wHI  break. 
SaL  Now  you  know  all — decide. 

Sar.  Zailna,  he  hath  spoken  well,  and  we 
Mnst  yidd  awhile  to  this  necessity. 
Reinahiing  here,  you  may  lose  all ;  departing, 
Toa  save  the  better  part  of  what  is  left. 
To  both  of  us,  and  to  such  loyal  hearts 
As  yet  beat  in  these  kingdoms. 
SaL  The  time  presses. 

Sar,  Qo,  then.     If  e*er  we  meet  again,  perhaps 
I  may  be  worthier  of  you — and,  if  not. 
Remember  that  my  fkults,  though  not  atoned  for. 
Are  emdad.    Tet,  I  dread  thy  nature  will 
Oriere  more  above  the  blighted  name  and  ashes 

Which  once  were  mightiest  in  Assyria — than 

Bat  I  grow  womanish  again,  and  must  not ; 
I  must  learn  sternness  now.     My  sins  have  all 
Been  of  the  softer  order — hide  thy  tears  — 
I  do  not  Ud  thee  not  to  shed  them — 'twere 
Easier  to  stop  Euphrates  at  ito  source 
Than  one  tear  of  a  true  and  tender  heart — 
Bat  let  me  not  behold  them ;  they  unman  me 
Here  when  I  had  re-mann*d  mysdf,     My  brother. 
Lead  her  sway. 

Zar^  Oh,  God  1  I  never  shall 

Behold  him  more  I  [obey'd. 

SaL  (gbidnff  to  eomduet  her).  Nay,  sister,  I  must  be 
Zar.  I  must  remain — away !  you  shall  not  hold  me. 
What,  shall  he  die  alone ? — /live  alone ? 

Sid.  He  shall  not  die  alone  ;  but  lonely  you 
Have  lived  ISor  years. 

Zar.  That's  ftlse!  I  knew  Jle  lived, 

And  lived  upon  his  image— let  me  go ! 

SaL  {comdmetinff  her  off  the  ttage).  Nay,  then,  I 
must  use  some  fraternal  force, 
Which  70U  wm  pardon. 

Zar.  Never.     Help  me  I   Oh ! 

Sanianapalns,  wilt  thou  thus  behold  me 
Tom  from  thee  ? 

SaL  Nay — then  all  Is  lost  again. 

If  that  this  moment  is  not  gain'd. 

Zar,  My  brain  turns — 

My  eyes  (kfl — where  is  he  ?  [She  fainie, 

Sar,  (adwmeing).  No  —  set  her  down — 

She  *s  dead — and  yon  have  slain  her. 

SaL  'T  is  the  mere 

Faintness  of  overwrought  passion :  in  the  air 
She  will  recover.  Pray,  keep  back.  —  [Atide,]  I  must 
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hai  been,  by  the  Edinburgh  Reflewen,  we 


know  not  why,  ciU«d  **  UMleM,"  "  unnatural,"  and  "  tedlouily 
vrttten.**  For  ounelret,  we  are  not  aahamed  to  own  that 
we  hare  read  It  with  emotion.  It  it  an  intenriew  between 
Sardanapalua  and  hii  neglected  wife,  whom,  with  her  chll. 
drra,  he  i«  about  to  lend  to  a  place  of  lafiaty.  Here,  too, 
however,  be  U  represented,  with  much  poetical  art  and  Jus- 
tice of  dettneatloo,  as,  in  the  midat  of  Ua  deepest  regrets  for 


Avail  myself  of  this  sole  moment  to 

Bear  her  to  where  her  children  an  embark'd, 

r  the  royal  gaUey  on  the  river. 

[Salxmxvbs  beare  her  off.  i 
Sar,  (aolmt).  This,  too  — 

And  this  too  must  I  suflhr — I,  who  never 
Inflicted  purposely  on  human  hearts 
A  voluntary  pang  1    But  that  is  iUse — 
She  loved  me,  and  I  loved  her.  — Fatal  passion  t 
Why  dost  thou  not  expire  at  once  in  hearts 
Which  thou  hast  lighted  up  at  once  ?    Zarina  1 
I  must  pay  dearly  for  the  desolation 
Now  brought  upon  thee.     Had  I  never  loved 
But  thee,  I  should  have  been  an  unopposed 
Monarch  of  honouring  nations.     To  what  gulfs 
A  single  deviation  from  the  trsck 
Of  human  duties  leads  even  those  who  claim 
The  homage  of  mankind  as  their  bora  due, 
And  find  it,  till  they  forfeit  it  themselves  I 

Enter  MrmaiiA. 

Sar,  Km  here!    Who  call'd  yon ? 

Afyr.  No  one  —  but  I  heard 

Far  off  a  voice  of  wail  and  lamentation. 
And  thought  — ^ 

Sar.  It  forms  no  portion  of  your  duties 

To  enter  here  till  sought  for. 

Afyr,  Though  I  might. 

Perhaps,  recall  some  softer  words  of  yours 
(  Althou^  they  too  were  chiding),  which  reproved  me, 
Because  I  ever  dreaded  to  intrude ; 
Resisting  my  own  wish  and  your  i^iunction 
To  heed  no  time  nor  presence,  but  approach  you 
Uncall'd  for : — I  retire. 

Sar,  Tet  stay — being  here. 

I  pray  you  pardon  me :  events  have  sour*d  me 
TIM  I  wax  peevish — heed  it  not:  I  shall 
Soon  be  myself  again. 

Mjfr.  1  waft  with  patience. 

What  I  shall  see  with  pleasure. 

Sar.  Scarce  a  moment 

Beibre  your  entrance  in  this  hall,  Zarina, 
Queen  of  Assyria,  departed  hence. 

Myr,  Ah! 

Sar,  Wherefore  do  you  start  ? 

Myr.  Did  I  do  so  ? 

Sar,  'Twas  well  you  entered  by  another  portal. 
Else  you  had  met     That  pang  at  least  is  spared  her  I 

Afyr.  I  know  to  feel  for  her. 

Sar,  That  is  too  much, 

And  beyond  nature -^*t  is  nor  mutual,* 
Nor  possible.     Tou  cannot  pity  her. 
Nor  she  aught  but 

Myr,  Despise  the  fovourlte  slave  ? 

Not  more  than  I  have  ever  soom'd  myselfl 

Sar,  Scora'd !  what,  to  be  the  envy  of  your  sex. 
And  lord  it  o*er  the  heart  of  the  world's  lord  ? 

Afyr.  Were  you  the  lord  of  twice  ten  thousand 
worlds — 
As  yon  are  like  to  lose  the  one  you  sway'd — 
I  did  abase  myself  as  much  in  being 

Zarina,  chiefly  engrossed  with  himself  and  his  own  sorrows, 
and  inclined.  Immediately  afterwards,  to  rislt  on  poor  Mynrha 
the  painful  feelings  which  his  own  reproaches  of  himself  hare 
occasioned.  —  Hsbbk.] 

*  [For  mnimaL  the  MS.  in  our  hands  has  natmral:  but  we 
are  not  quite  sure  that  there  has  been  merely  a  misprint  in 
the  foregoing  ediUons.3 
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Your  paramour,  as  though  you  were  a  peanut — 
Nay,  mote,  if  that  the  peanut  were  a  Greek. 

Sar.  You  talk  It  weU 

Myr*  And  truly. 

Sar.  In  the  hour 

Of  man*8  adyerrity  all  things  grow  daring 
Against  the  Mling ;  but  as  I  am  not 
Quite  fallen,  nor  now  disposed  to  bear  reproaches, 
Perhaps  because  I  merit  them  too  often. 
Let  us  then  part  while  peace  is  still  between  us. 

Myr.  Fart  I 

Sar.  Have  not  all  past  human  beings  parted, 

And  must  not  all  the  present  one  day  part  ? 

Myr.  Why? 

Sar.  For  your  safety,  which  I  will  have  looked  to, 
With  a  strong  escort  to  your  native  land ; 
And  such  gifts,  as,  if  you  had  not  been  all 
A  queen,  shall  make  your  dowry  worth  a  kingdom. 

Idyr.  I  pray  you  talk  not  thus. 

Sar.  The  queen  is  gone : 

You  need  not  shame  to  follow.     I  would  &11 
Alone — I  seek  no  partners  but  in  pleasure. 

Myr.  And  I  no  pleasure  but  in  parting  not 
You  shall  not  force  me  from  you. 

Sar.  Think  weU  of  it- 

It  soon  may  be  too  late. 

Myr.  So  let  it  be ; 

For  then  you  cannot  separate  roe  from  you. 

Sar.  Ajid  will  not ;  but  1  thought  you  wished  it 

Myr.  II 

Sar.  You  spoke  of  your  abasement 

Myr.  And  I  feel  it 

Deeply — more  deeply  than  all  things  but  love. 

Sar.  Then  fly  from  it 

Myr.  T  will  not  recall  the  past — 

'T  will  not  restore  my  honour,  nor  my  heart 
No — here  I  stand  or  fiUL     If  that  you  conquer, 
I  live  to  joy  in  your  great  triumph :  should 
Your  lot  be  diiTerent,  1*11  not  weep,  but  share  it 
You  did  not  doubt  me  a  few  hours  ago. 

Sar.  Your  courage  never — nor  your  love  till  now ; 
And  none  could  make  me  doubt  it  nve  yourself. 
Those  words 

Myr.         Were  words.     I  pray  you,  let  the  proofs 
Be  in  the  past  acts  you  were  pleased  to  praise 
This  very  night,  and  in  my  frurther  bearing, 
Beside,  wherever  you  are  borne  by  fate. 

Sar.  1  am  content ;  and,  trusting  in  my  cause. 
Think  we  may  yet  be  victors  and  return 
To  peace — the  only  victory  I  covet 
To  me  war  is  no  glory — conquest  no 
Renown.     To  be  forced  thus  to  uphold  my  right 
Sits  heavier  on  my  heart  than  all  the  wrongs 
These  men  would  bow  me  down  with.     Never,  never 
Can  I  forget  this  night,  even  should  I  live 
To  add  it  to  the  memory  of  others. 
I  thought  to  have  made  mine  inoffensive  rule 
An  era  of  sweet  peace  'midst  bloody  annals, 
A  green  spot  amidst  desert  centuries. 
On  which  the  future  would  turn  back  and  smile. 
And  cultivate,  or  sigh  when  it  could  not 
Becall  Sardanapalus*  golden  reign. 
I  thought  to  have  made  my  realm  a  paradise, 
And  every  moon  an  epoch  of  new  pleasures. 
I  took  the  rabble's  shouts  for  love — the  breath 
Of  fWcnds  for  truth — the  lips  of  woman  for 
My  only  guerdon — so  they  are,  my  Myrrha : 

[He  kittts  her. 
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Kin  me.     Now  let  them  take  my  reilm  snd  XiSk\ 
They  shall  have  both,  but  never  thee ! 

Myr.  No,neTer! 

Man  may  despoil  his  brother  man  of  all 
That's  great  or  glittering — kingdoms  M— hosts 

yield  — 
Friends  fail —shives  fly—and  all  betray —and,  mon  ' 
Than  all,  the  most  indebted — but  a  heart  [it 

That  loves  without  self-love  1    'T  Is  here —now  pro^t 

Enter  Saumxvis. 

SaL  I  sought  you — How  I  «Ae  here  sgiin  ? 

Sar.  Betun  Dot 

Now  to  reproof :  methinks  your  aspect  spcikt 
Of  higher  matter  than  a  woman's  presence. 

Sal.  The  only  woman  whom  it  rooch  imports  nx 
At  such  a  moment  now  is  safe  in  absence  ^ 
The  queen's  embark'd.  ' 

Sar.  And  well  ?  ny  that  much 

SaL  To.  \ 

Her  transient  weaknen  has  pass'd  o'er ;  at  least,       | 
It  settled  into  tearlen  silence :  her 
Pale  fhce  and  glittering  eye,  after  a  ^ance 
Upon  her  sleeping  children,  were  still  flx'd 
Upon  the  palace  towers  as  the  swift  galley 
Stole  down  the  huirying  stream  beneath  the  itu* 

light; 
But  she  said  nothing. 

Sar.  Would  I  f^lt  no  more 

Than  she  has  said  1 

Sal  'Tisnowtoobtetofed! 

Your  feelings  cannot  cancel  a  sole  pang : 
To  change  them,  my  advices  bring  sure  tidings 
That  the  rebellious  Medes  and  Chaldees,  manhalTd 
By  their  two  leaders,  are  already  up 
In  arms  again ;  and,  serrying  their  ranks 
Prepare  to  attack :  they  have  apparently 
Been  join'd  by  other  satraps. 

Sar.  What!  morenbtb? 

Let  us  be  first,  then. 

Sal.  That  were  hardly  pcudcnt 

Now,  though  it  was  our  first  intention.    If 
By  noon  to-morrow  we  are  Join'd  by  those 
I  've  sent  for  by  sure  messengers,  we  shall  be 
In  strength  enough  to  venture  an  attack, 
Ay,  and  pursuit  too :  but  till  then,  my  voice 
Is  to  await  the  onset 

Sar.  I  detest 

That  waiting :  though  it  seems  so  safe  to  fight 
Behind  high  walls,  and  hurl  down  foes  into 
Deep  fosses,  or  behold  them  sprawl  on  qdko 
Strew'd  to  receive  them,  still  I  like  it  not— 
My  soul  seems  lukewarm ;  but  when  I  set  oo  thcsu 
Though  they  were  pUed  on  mountains,  I  would  ba^ 
A  pluck  at  them,  or  perish  in  hot  blood  I — 
Let  me  then  charge  1 

SaL  You  talk  like  a  younx  m^«^ 

Sar,  I  am  no  soldier,  but  a  man :  speak  not 
Of  soldiership,  I  loathe  the  word,  and  those 
Who  pride  themselves  upon  it ;  but  direct  me 
Where  I  may  pour  upon  them. 

SaL  You  must  spare 

To  expose  your  life  too  hastily ;  tSs  not 
Like  mine  or  any  other  sublect's  breath : 
The  whole  war  turns  upon  it — with  it;  thb 
Alone  creates  it,  kindles,  and  may  qnench  it— 
Prolong  it — end  it 

Sar.  Then  let  us  end  both ! 
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Twere  better  tbus,  perhaps,  than  prolong  either ; 
I'm  sick  of  one,  perchance  of  hoth. 

\^A  trumpet  sounds  without, 

SaL  Hark! 

Sot,  Let  us 

Reply,  not  listen. 

SaL  And  your  wound ! 

Sot,  *Tis  hound — 

TishealM— I  had  forgotten  it     Away! 
A  leech's  lancet  would  have  scratch'd  me  deeper;  ^ 
The  slave  that  gave  it  might  be  well  ashamed 
To  have  struck  so  wealdy. 

SaL  Now,  may  none  this  hour 

Strike  with  a  better  aim ! 

Sar.  Ay,  if  we  conquer ; 

Bat  if  not,  they  wHl  only  leave  to  me 
A  task  they  might  have  spared  their  king.     Upon 
them !  [  Trumpet  sounds  again, 

SaL  Ism  with  you. 

Sot.  Ho,  my  arms !  again,  my  arms ! 

{^Exeunt. 


ACT  V. 

SCENE  I. 
7%e  same  Hatt  in  the  Palace, 

MraaaA  and  Balea. 

MjfT.  (at  a  %rindo»y.  The  day  at  last  has  broken. 
What  a  night 
Hath  nsher'd  it !   How  beauttftd  in  heaven ! 
Though  varied  with  a  transitory  storm. 
More  beautiftil  in  that  variety ! 
How  hideous  upon  earth  I  where  peace  and  hope. 
And  love  and  revel,  in  an  hour  were  trampled 
By  hnman  passions  to  a  human  chaos. 
Not  yet  resolved  to  separate  elements.  — 
*Tis  warring  still  1   And  can  the  sun  so  rise. 
So  bright,  so  rolling  back  the  clouds  into 
VtpoQis  more  lovely  than  the  unclouded  sky, 
With  griden  pinnacles,  and  snowy  mountains. 
And  billows  purpler  than  the  ocean's,  making 
In  heaven  a  glorious  mockery  of  the  earth. 
So  like  we  almost  deem  it  permanent ; 
So  lleetiiig,  we  can  scarcely  call  it  aught 
Beyond  a  vision,  *tis  so  transiently 
Sotter'd  along  the  eternal  vault  * :  and  yet 
It  dwells  upon  the  aoul,  and  soothes  the  soul. 
And  blends  itself  into  the  soul,  until 
Sunrise  and  sunset  fbrm  the  haunted  epoch 
Of  sorrow  and  of  love ;  which  they  who  mark  not, 
Know  not  the  realms  where  those  twin  genii  9 
(Who  chasten  and  who  purify  our  hearts. 
So  that  we  would  not  change  their  sweet  rebukes 
for  all  the  boisterous  Joys  that  ever  shook 
The  air  with  clamour),  build  the  palaces 
Where  their  fond  votaries  repose  and  breathe 
Briefly; — but  in  that  brief  cool  calm  inhale 
Enough  of  heaven  to  enable  them  to  bear 
The  rest  of  common,  heavy,  human  hours, 

'  r*  A  l«cch*s  lancet  would  have  done  ai  mnch.**— MS] 

'  [ThU  description  of  tlie  sun  rolling  back  the  vapours  Is 
5PP*raatlr  imitated  ftom  a  magnifieent  scene  in  the  second 
book  of  Wocdaworth's  Excunioa  :  >- 

*  Round  them  and  above, 


Glitter,  with  dark  recesses  interposed. 


And  dream  them  through  in  pladd  sufferance ; 

Though  seemingly  employ*d  like  all  the  rest 

Of  toiling  breathers  in  allotted  tasks  < 

Of  pain  or  pleasure,  two  names  for  one  feeling. 

Which  our  internal,  restless  agony 

Would  vary  in  the  sound,  although  the  sense 

Escapes  our  highest  efforts  to  be  happy. 

BaL  Tou  muse  right  calmly :  and  can  you  so  vratch 
The  sunrise  which  may  be  our  last  ? 

ATyr.  It  is 

Therefore  that  I  so  watch  it,  and  reproach 
Those  eyes,  which  never  may  behold  it  more, 
For  having  look'd  upon  it  oft,  too  oft. 
Without  the  reverence  and  the  rapture  due 
To  that  which  keeps  all  earth  fhnn  being  as  fragOe 
As  I  am  in  this  fonn.     Come,  look  upon  it, 
The  Chaldee*s  god,  which,  when  I  gase  upon, 
I  grow  almost  a  convert  to  your  BaaL 

BaL  As  now  he  reigns  in  heaven,  so  once  on  earth 
He  swayed. 

Myr,  He  svrays  it  now  ftr  more,  then ;  never 

Had  earthly  monarch  half  the  power  and  gtory 
Which  centres  in  a  single  ray  of  his. 

BaL  Surely  he  Is  a  god  I 

Hfyr,  So  we  Greeks  deem  too ; 

And  yet  I  sometimes  think  that  goigeous  orb 
Must  rather  be  the  abode  of  gods  than  onA 
Of  the  immortal  sovereigns.     Now  he  breaks 
Through  all  the  douds,  and  fills  my  eyes  with  light 
That  shuts  the  vrorld  out     I  can  look  no  more. 

BaL  Hark !  heard  you  not  a  sound  ? 

Afyr.  No,  'twas  mere  fimcy; 

They  battle  it  beyond  the  wall,  and  not 
As  in  late  midnight  conflict  in  the  very 
Chambers :  the  palace  has  become  a  fortress 
Since. that  insidious  hour;  and  here,  within 
The  very  centre,  girded  by  vast  courts 
And  regal  halls  of  pyramid  proportions, 
Which  must  be  carried  one  by  one  before 
They  penetrate  to  where  they  then  arrived. 
We  are  as  much  shut  in  even  fh>m  the  soimd 
Of  peril  as  finom  glory. 

BaL  But  they  reach'd 

Thus  far  before. 

Myr.  Tes,  by  suiprise,  and  were 

Beat  back  by  valour :  now  at  once  we  have 
Courage  and  vigilance  to  guard  us. 

BaL  May  they 

Prosper! 

Myr,      That  is  the  prayer  of  many,  and 
The  dread  of  more :  it  is  an  anxious  hour ; 
I  strive  to  keep  it  fix)m  my  thoughts.     Alas ! 
How  vainly ! 

BaL  It  is  said  the  king's  demeanour 

In  the  late  action  scarcely  more  appall'd 
The  rebels  than  astonish'd  his  true  sul^ects. 

Myr.  *Tis  easy  to  astonish  or  appal 
The  vulgar  mass  which  moulds  a  horde  of  slaves ; 
But  he  did  bravely. 

BaL  Slew  he  not  Beleses  7 

I  heard  the  soldiers  say  he  struck  him  down. 

HaIf-TeO*d  in  vapooring  cloud,  the  sOrer  steam 
or  dews  fast  melting  on  their  lealV  boughs 
By  the  strong  sunbeams  smltten.*'3 

>  [**  Sunrise  and  suzuct  form  the  epoch  of 

Sorrow  and  lore ;  and  they  who  mark  them  not 
Can  ne*er  hold  converse  with,*'  tee.  •—  MS.] 
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Myr,  The  wretch  wis  overthrown,  but  rescued  to 
Triumph,  perhaps,  o*er  one  who  yanquish'd  him 
In  fight,  as  he  had  spared  him  in  his  perU ; 
And  by  that  heedless  pity  risk'd  a  crown. 

BaL  Hark!  [slowly. 

Afyr.  You  are  right:   some  steps  approach,  but 

Enter  SoUiert,  bearing  in  Salbmknss  f/nmnded,  with 
a  broken  Javdin  in  his  Side :  they  eeat  him  npon  one 
of  the  Couchee  which  fioTiieh  the  Apartment. 

Mjpr,   Oh,  Jove  I 

BaL  Then  all  is  orer. 

SaL  That  is  flOse. 

Hew  down  the  slave  who  says  so,  if  a  soldier. 

Myr,  Spare  him — he *s  none:  a  mere  court  but- 
terfly. 
That  flutters  in  the  pageant  of  a  monareh. 

SaL  Let  him  live  on,  then. 

Myr.  So  wilt  thou,  I  trust 

SaL  I  ftin  would  live  this  hour  out,  and  the  event. 
But  doubt  i^     Wherefore  did  ye  bear  me  here  ? 

iSoL  By  the  king's  order.  When  the  javelin  struck 
you. 
You  fell  and  fainted :  'twas  his  strict  command 
To  bear  you  to  this  halL 
.  SaL  'T  was  not  111  done : 

For  seeming  slain  in  that  cold  dixsy  trance. 
The  sight  might  shake  our  soldiers — but — 't  is  vain, 
I  feel  it  ebbing  I 

Myr,  Let  me  see  the  wound ; 

I  am  not  quite  skilless :  in  my  native  land 
'T  is  part  of  our  instruction.     War  being  constant, 
We  are  nerved  to  look  on  such  things.  ^ 

SoL  Best  extract 

The  javelin. 

Myr.  Hold !  no,  no,  it  cannot  be. 

Sal  I  am  sped,  then ! 

Myr.  With  the  blood  that  ftst  must  follow 

The  extracted  weapon,  I  do  fear  thy  life. 

SaL   Anrl  I  not  death.     Where  was    the   king 
when  you 
Convey'd  me  from  the  spot  where  I  was  stricken  7 

SoL  Upon  the  same  ground,  and  encouraging 
With  voice  and  gesture  the  dispirited  troops 
Who  had  seen  you  fall,  and  fidter'd  back. 

SaL  Whom  heard  ye 

Named  next  to  the  command? 

SoL  I  did  not  hear. 

SaL  Fly,  then,  and  tell  him,  'twas  my  last  request 
That  Zames  take  my  post  until  the  junction, 
So  hoped  for,  yet  delay'd,  of  Ofhitanes, 
Satrap  of  Sosa.     Leave  me  here :  our  troops 
Are  not  so  numerous  as  to  spare  your  absence. 

SoL  But  prince 

SaL  Hence,  I  say !  Here 's  a  courtier  and 

A  woman,  the  best  chamber  company. 
As  you  would  not  permit  me  to  expire 
Upon  the  field,  1 11  have  no  idle  soldiers 
About  my  sick  couch.     Hence  I  and  do  my  bidding  I 

[Exeunt  the  Soldiers. 

Myr.  Gallant  and  glorious  spirit  I  must  the  earth 
So  soon  resign  thee  ? 

SaL  Gentle  Myrrha,  'tis 

The  end  I  would  have  chosen,  had  I  saved 
The  monarch  or  the  monarchy  by  this ; 
As  t  Is,  I  have  not  outlived  them. 

>  [**  We  are  uied  to  such  Inflictioni."—  MS.] 


Myr,  You  wax  paler.    I 

SaL  Your  hand ;  this  broken  weapon  but  proloogt   , 

My  pangs,  without  sustaining  life  enough 

To  make  me  useful :  I  would  draw  it  Ibith,  i 

And  my  life  with  it,  could  I  but  hear  how  j 

The  fight  goes. 

I 
Enter  SAaoAKArALus  and  SoUiert.  '> 

Sar.  My  best  brother  1 

SaL  Andthebittk 

Is  lost?  ! 

Sar,  {detpomdingly).  You  see  me  here. 

SaL  I *d  rather  see  you  (An/ 

[He  draws  omi  the  weapon  from  the  womdy 
and  dies. 

Sar.  And  thus  I  will  be  seen ;  unless  the  soooou» 
The  last  f^ail  reed  of  our  beleaguer'd  hopesi 
Arrive  with  Ofratanet. 

Myr,  Did  you  not 

Receive  a  token  fh>m  your  dying  brother. 
Appointing  Zames  chief  ? 


Sar. 
Myr. 
Sar. 
Myr. 
Sar. 
Myr. 
Sar. 
I  am  alone. 
Myr, 


& 


Idid. 

Where  *kZuiX9? 
Dead. 

AndAltada? 

Dying. 

Fiuiia7  Sfm? 
Fania  yet  lives;  but  Sfero's  fled,  or  captive. 

And  is  all  lost? 

Sar.  Our  walls, 

Though  thinly  mann'd,  may  still  hold  out  assinst 
Their  present  force,  or  aught  save  treachery : 
But  i' the  field 

Afyr.  I  thought  'twas  the  iBtent 

Of  Salemenes  not  to  risk  a  sally 
Till  ye  were  strengtfaen'd  by  the  expected  nooon. 

Sar.  I  over-ruled  him. 

Myr.  WeIl,thefhnlt'sa1nTeaK. 

Sar.  But  fiital.     Oh,  my  brother  I  I  woold  ^rt 
These  realms,  of  which  thou  wert  the  omamenU 
The  sword  and  shield,  the  sole*redeeming  boooar, 

To  call  back But  I  will  not  weep  for  thee ; 

Thou  Shalt  be  moum'd  fbr  as  thou  wooldst  be  monm'd. 
It  grieves  me  most  that  thou  oooldst  quit  tbis  life 
Believing  that  I  could  survive  what  thou 
Hast  died  for — our  long  royalty  of  noe. 
If  I  redeem  it,  I  will  give  thee  blood 
Of  thousands,  tears  of  mUliona,  for  atoonneDt, 
(The  tears  of  all  the  good  are  thine  already). 
If  not,  we  meet  again  soon, — if  the  spirit 
Within  us  lives  beyond :  — thou  readest  mtaie, 
And  dost  me  Justice  now.    Let  me  once  clasp 
That  yet  warm  hand,  and  fidd  that  throbleas  heart 

[Embraeetthihedi. 

To  this  which  beats  so  bitterly.     Now,  bear 
The  body  hence. 

Soldier.  Where  ? 

Sar.  To  my  proper  chamber. 

Place  it  beneath  my  canopy,  as  though 
The  king  lay  there :  when  this  is  done,  we  will 
Speak  ftirther  of  the  rites  due  to  such  ashes. 

[Exeunt  Soldiers  with  the  body  i/SALXXfyo- 

Enter  Pa  via. 

Sar.  Well,  Panial  have  you  placed  the  gov^ 
and  issued 
The  orders  flx'd  on  7 
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Sire,  I  luTe  obeyed. 

Sot.  And  do  the  loldien  keep  their  hearti  up  ? 

Pan,  Sire  ? 

Sar.  I*m  aniirer'd  t  When  a  Ung  asks  twice,  and 
has 
A  questloa  as  an  answisr  to  At«  question. 
It  is  a  portent     What !  they  are  dishearten'd  ? 

PatL.  The  death  of  Salemenes,  and  the  shouts 
Of  the  exalting  rebels  on  his  Ikll, 
Have  made  them  — ^ 

Sar.        Ragt — not  droop — it  should  have  been. 
We  *11  find  the  means  to  rouse  them. 

Pom.  Such  a  loss 

Mu<ht  sadden  even  a  victory. 

Sar.  Alas  I 

Who  can  so  feel  it  as  I  feel?  but  yet,  [and  we 

Though  coop'd  within  these  walls,  they  are  strong, 
Have  those  without  will  break  their  way  through  hosts, 
To  make  their  sovereign's  dwelling  what  it  was  — 
A  palace ;  not  a  prison,  nor  a  fbrtress. 

Emler  cm  Officer  j  haUUy, 

Sar,  Thy  ftee  seems  ominous.     Speak  ! 

Offi.  I  dare  not 

Sar,  Dare  not? 

While  millions  dare  revolt  with  sword  in  hand  I 
That's  stnmge.  I  pray  thee  break  that  loyal  silence 
Which  loathes  to  shock  its  sovereign ;  we  can  hear 
Worse  than  thou  hast  to  telL 

Pam.  Proceed,  thou  heaiest 

Offi.  The  wall  which  skirted  near  the  river's  brink 
If  thrown  down  by  the  sudden  inundation 
Of  the  Euphrates,  which  now  rolling,  swoln 
From  the  enormous  mountains  where  it  rises. 
By  the  late  rains  of  that  tempestuous  region, 
O'erfloods  its  banks,  and  hath  destroyed  the  bulwark. 

Pam,  That 's  a  black  augury  r  it  has  been  said 
For  ages,  "  That  the  dty  ne'er  should  yield 
To  man,  until  the  river  grew  its  foe." 

Sar.  I  can  forgive  the  omen,  not  the  ravage. 
How  much  is  swept  down  of  the  wall  ? 

Offi.  About 

Some  twenty  stadil.  > 

Sar.  And  aU  this  is  teft 

Pervious  to  the  assailants  ? 

Offi  For  the  present 

The  river's  ftiry  roust  fanpede  the  assault ; 
i  Bat  when  he  shrinks  into  his  wonted  channel, 
And  may  be  cross'd  by  the  accustom'd  barks. 
The  palace  is  their  own. 

Sar.  That  shall  be  never. 

Though  men,  and  gods,  and  elements,  and  omens. 
Have  risen  up  'gainst  one  who  ne'er  provoked  them. 
My  Others*  house  shall  never  be  a  cave 
For  wolves  to  horde  and  howl  in. 

Pan.  With  your  sanction, 

I  will  proceed  to  the  spot,  and  take  such  measures 
For  the  assurance  of  the  vacant  space 
As  time  and  means  permit 

Stir.  About  it  straight ; 

And  bring  me  back,  as  speedily  as  ftill 
And  £air  investigation  may  permit, 

>  About  two  miles  and  a  halt 

«  p*  Compleilooi,  dimes,  eras,  and  tntoUects.**  —  MS.3 

>  r**  Athetueus  makes  these  treasures  amount  to  a  thousand 
myriadA  of  tal«xits  of  gokU  and  ten  timet  as  many  talent*  of 
clrvr,  vhich  ia  a  sum  that  exceeds  all  credibility.    A  roan  is 


Beport  of  the  true  state  of  this  imxptlQa 

Of  waters.  [Exeunt  Faxia  and  the  Qffietr, 

Myr.        Thus  the  very  waves  rise  up 
Against  you. 

Sar.  They  are  not  my  sublects,  girl. 

And  may  be  pardon'd,  since  they  can't  be  punlsh'd. 

Myr.  1  joy  to  see  tills  portent  shakes  you  not 

Sar.  I  am  past  the  fear  of  portents:  they  can  tell  me 
Nothing  I  have  not  told  myself  since  midnight : 
Despair  anticipates  such  things. 

Myr.  Despair  I 

Sar.  No ;  not  despair  precisely.    When  we  know 
All  that  can  come,  and  how  to  meet  it,  our 
Resolves,  if  firm,  may  merit  a  more  noble 
Word  than  this  is  to  give  it  utterance. 
But  what  are  words  to  us  ?  we  have  well  nigh  done 
With  them  and  all  things. 

MjfT.  Save  one  deed — the  last 

And  greatest  to  all  mortals ;  crowning  act 
Of  all  that  was — oris — oris  to  be — 
The  only  thing  common  to  all  mankind, 
So  different  in  their  births,  tongues,  sexes,  natures. 
Hues,  features,  dimes,  times,  feelings,  intellects,  * 
Without  one  point  of  union  save  In  this. 
To  which  we  tend»  fimr  which  we  *re  bom,  and  thread 
The  labyrinth  of  mystery,  call'd  life.  [cheerfuL 

Sar.  Our  clew  bdng  well  nigh  wound  out,  let's  be 
They  who  have  nothing  more  to  fiear  may  well 
Indulge  a  smile  at  that  which  once  appall'd ; 
As  children  at  dlscover'd  bugbean* 

Re-^nter  Pania. 

Pan.  Tis 

As  was  reported :  I  have  order'd  there 
A  double  guard,  withdrawing  fh>m  the  wall 
Where  it  was  strongest  the  required  addition 
To  watch  the  breach  occasion'd  by  the  waters. 

Sar.  You  have  done  your  duty  falthfUlIy,  and  as 
My  worthy  Pania  I  further  ties  between  us 
Draw  near  a  dose.     I  pray  you  take  this  Isy : 

[Gtvee  a  hey. 
It  opens  to  a  secret  chamber,  placed 
Behind  the  couch  in  my  own  chamber.     (Now 
Press'd  by  a  nobler  weight  than  e'er  it  bore — 
Though  a  long  line  of  sovereigns  have  lain  down 
Along  its  golden  firame — as  bearing  for 
A  time  what  late  was  Salemenes. )    Search 
The  secret  covert  to  which  this  idll  lead  you ; 
'Tis  flill  of  treasure  s ;  take  it  for  yourself 
And  your  companions :  there  *s  enough  to  load  ye 
Though  ye  be  many.<     Let  the  slaves  be  f^eed,  too ; 
And  all  the  inmates  of  the  palace,  of 
Whatever  sex,  now  quit  it  hi  an  hour.         [pleasure. 
Thence  launch  the  regal  barks,  once  form'd  for 
And  now  to  serve  for  safety,  and  embark. 
The  river's  broad  and  swoln,  and  uncommanded 
(More  potent  than  a  king)  by  these  besiegeis. 
Fly !  and  be  happy ! 

Pan.  Under  your  protection  1 

So  you  accompany  your  fkithf^  guard. 

Sar.  No,  Pania !  that  must  not  be ;  get  thee  hence, 
And  leave  me  to  my  fate. 

lost  if  he  attempts  to  sura  up  the  whole  value ;  which  In- 
duces me  to  belieTe,  that  Atnencua  must  have  Tery  much 
exaggerated ;  however,  we  may  be  assured,  from  his  account, 
that  the  treasures  were  immensely  great."  —  RoLJ.iir.3 

<  [  "  Ye  will  find  the  crevice 
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To  which  the  key  fits,  with  a  Uttle  care."  —  MS.] 
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Pan.  TU  the  Ont  time 

I  erer  disobey 'd :  bilt  now 

Sar.  So  all  men 

Dare  beard:  me  now,  and  Insolence  within 
Apes  Treason  from  without     Question  no  further ; 
*Tis  my  command,  my  last  command.     Wilt  thou 
Oppose  it?  thou/ 

Foul  But  yet— not  yet 

Sar.  Well|.then, 

Swear  that  you  will  obey  when  I  shall  give 
ThesignaL 

Pan.  With  a  heavy  but  true  heart, 

I  promise. 

Sar,  *T\m  enough.     Now  order  here 

Faggots,  pine-nuts,  and  wither'd  leaves,  and  such 
Things  as  catch  fire  and  blaae  with  one  sole  spai±  ; 
Bring  cedar,  too,  and  precious  drugs,  and  spices. 
And  mighty  planks,  to  nourish  a  tall  pile ; 
Bring  frankincense  and  myrrh,  too,  for  it  is 
For  a  great  sacrifice  I  build  the  pyre  I 
And  heap  them  xx>und  yon  throne. 

iVin.  My  lord ! 

Sar,  I  have  said  it, 

And  you  have  Mwom, 

Fam,  And  could  keep  my  fiuth 

Without  a  vow.  [Exit  Pani4. 

Myr,  What  mean  you  ? 

Sar,  You  shall  know 

Anon  —  what  the  whole  earth  shall  ne'er  forget 

Pania,  returning  with  a  Herald, 
Pan.  My  king,  in  going  forth  upon  my  duty, 

This  herald  has  been  brought  before  mc,  craving 

An  audience. 

Sar.  Let  him  speak. 

Her,  The  King  Arhaces 


iSar.  What,  crown*d  already  ?  — But,  proceed. 

Her.  Bclescs, 

The  anointed  high-priest 

Sew.  Of  what  god,  or  demon  ? 

With  new  kings  rise  new  altars.     But,  proceed : 
You  are  sent  to  prate  your  master's  will,  and  not 
Reply  to  mine. 

Her.  And  Satrap  Ofiratanes 

Scar.  Why,  he  is  ourt. 

Her.  {showing  a  ring).   Be  sure  that  he  is  now 
In  the  camp  of  the  conquerors :  behold 
His  signet  ring. 

Sar.  'T  is  his.     A  worthy  triad  ! 

Poor  Salemenes  I  thou  hast  died  in  time 
To  hce  one  treachery  the  less :  this  man 
Was  thy  true  friend  and  my  most  trusted  sul^ect 
Proceed. 

Her.      They  offer  thee  thy  life,  and  Areedom 
Of  choice  to  single  out  a  residence 
In  any  of  the  further  provinces, 
Ouarded  and  watch'd,  but  not  confined  in  person. 
Where  thou  shalt  pass  thy  days  in  peace ;  but  on 
Condition  that  the  three  young  princes  are 
Given  up  as  hostages. 

Sar.  {ironically).       The  generous  victors ! 

Her.  I  wait  the  answer. 

Sar.  -Answer,  slave !  How  long 

Have  slaves  decided  on  the  doom  of  kings  ? 

Her.  Since  they  were  free. 

Sar.  Mouthpiece  of  mutiny  I 

Thou  at  the  least  shall  learn  the  penalty 
Of  treason.  thouiEh  its  oroxv  only.     Pania  1 


Let  his  head  be  thrown  from  our  wills  within 
The  rebels*  lines,  his  carcass  down  the  river. 
Away  with  him ! 

[Pavia  and  the  Guarda  tazutg  him. 

Pan.  I  never  yet  obey'd 

Your  orders  with  more  pleasure  than  the  present 
Hence  with  him,  soldiers !  do  not  soil  this  hall 
Of  royalty  with  treasonable  gore ; 
Put  him  to  rest  without 

Her.  A  tingle  word: 

My  office,  king,  is  sacred. 

Sar.  And  what *s«n«y 

That  thou  shouldst  come  and  dare  to  ask  of  me 
To  lay  it  down  ? 

Her.  I  but  obey*d  my  orders, 

At  the  same  peril  if  reftised,  as  now 
Incurr'd  by  my  obedience. 

Sar.  So  there  are 

New  monarchs  of  an  hour's  growth  as  despotic 
As  sovereigns  swathed  in  purple,  and  enthroned 
From  birth  to  manhood  ! 

Her.  My  life  waits  your  bm'^. 

Yours  (I  speak  humbly) — but  it  may  be — youn     i 
May  also  be  in  danger  scarce  less  imminent : 
Would  it  then  suit  the  last  hours  of  a  line 
Such  as  is  that  of  Nimrod,  to  destroy 
A  peaceful  herald,  unarm'd,  in  his  cdBioe; 
And  violate  not  only  all  that  man 
Holds  sacred  between  man  and  man — but  that 
More  holy  tie  which  links  us  with  the  gods  ?      [nl  ' 

Sar.  He  *s  right — Let  him  go  free.  —  My  life's  k4 
Shall  not  be  one  of  wrath.     Here,  fellow,  take 

[  Give*  him  a  golden  ctq}  from  a  table  »eer. 
This  golden  goblet,  let  it  hold  your  wine. 
And  think  of  me ;  or  melt  it  into  ingots, 
And  think  of  nothing  but  their  weight  auul  valuf. 

Her.  I  thank  you  doubly  for  my  life,  and  tbu 
Most  gorgeous  gift,  which  renders  it  more  precious. 
But  must  I  bear  no  answer  ? 

Sar.  Yea, — I  ask 

An  hour*s  truce  to  consider. 

Her.  But  an  hour's  ? 

Sar.  An  hour's :  if  at  the  expiration  of 
That  time  your  masters  hear  no  further  from  mr, 
They  are  to  deem  that  I  rgect  their  terms, 
And  act  befittingly. 

Her.  I  shall  not  ftil 

To  be  a  faithful  l^jate  of  your  pleasure. 

Sar.  And  hark  I  a  woid  more. 

Her.  I  shaU  not  forget  i; 

Whatever  It  be. 

Sar,  Commend  me  to  Beleaes ; 

And  tell  him,  ere  a  year  expire,  I  summon 
Him  hence  to  meet  me. 

Her,  Where  ? 

Sar,  At  Babylon. 

At  least  firom  thence  he  will  depart  to  meet  me. 

Her,  I  shaU  obey  you  to  the  letter.    [ExU  Havil 

Sar,  Panii!  — 

Now,  my  good  Pania  I — quick  !  with  what  I  onlfr'<^ 

Pan.  My  lord, — the  soldiers  are  already  cbazpcc. 
And,  see  I  they  enter. 

[Soldiere   enter,    and  firm  a  POe   ofttfid  ^ 
Tfirone,  S^ 

Sar.  Higher,  my  good  soldien. 

And  thicker  yet ;  and  see  that  the  foundatioo 
Be  such  as  will  not  speedily  exhaust 
Its  own  tnn  nibtlft  flain(>  •   nor  vet  he  aiiMichM 
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with  aught  offidoiu  aJd  would  hrlng  to  quell  iL 
Let  the  throoe  fivrm  the  core  of  It ;  I  would  not 
LeaTC  that,  save  fraught  with  fire  unquenchable, 
To  the  new  oomen.     Frame  the  whole  as  if 
T  were  to  enkindle  the  strong  tower  of  our 
Inveterate  enemies.     Now  it  bears  an  aspect  I 
How  say  you,  Pania,  will  this  pile  suffice 
For  a  Idng'k  obsequies  ? 

Pom,  Ay,  for  a  kingdom's. 

I  understand  you,  now. 

Sar.  And  blame  me  ? 

Pan,  No — 

Let  me  but  Are  the  pile,  and  share  it  with  you. 

Myr,  That  duty 's  mine. 

Pan,  A  woman's ! 

Afyr.  *Tis  the  soldier's 

Part  to  dkfor  his  sovereign,  and  why  not 
The  woman's  with  her  lover  ? 

Pan,  'Tis  most  strange ! 

Mgr.  But  not  so  rare,  my  Pania,  as  thou  think 'st  it 
In  the  mean  time,  live  thou.  — Farewell  ]  the  pile 
Is  ready. 

Pan.      I  should  shame  to  leave  my  sovereign 
With  but  a  single  female  to  partake 
His  death. 

Sar,  Too  many  fkr  have  heralded 

Me  to  the  dust,  already.     Get  thee  hence ; 
Enrich  thee. 

Pan,  And  live  wretched ! 

Sdr,  Think  upon 

Thy  vow :  — *tis  sacred  and  irrevocable. 

Pan.  Snce  it  is  so,  forewelL 

Sar.  Search  well  my  chamber, 

Feel  no  remorse  at  bearing  off  the  gold ; 
Bemember,  what  you  leave  you  leave  the  slaves 
Who  slew  me :  and  when  you  have  borne  away 
All  safe  off  to  your  boats,  blow  one  long  blast 
Upon  the  trumpet  as  you  quit  the  palace. 
The  river's  brink  is  too  remo^,  its  stream 
Too  loud  at  present  to  permit  the  echo 
Tb  reach  distinctly  fhrni  its  banks.     Then  fly, — 
And  as  you  sail,  turn  back ;  but  still  keep  on 
Toor  way  along  the  Euphrates :  if  you  reach 
The  land  of  ftphlagonia,  where  the  queen 
Is  safe  with  my  three  sons  in  Cotta's  court. 
Say  what  yon  taw  at  parting,  and  request 
That  she  remember  what  I  taid  at  one 
Parting  more  mournful  stffl. 

Pan.  That  royal  hand  1 

Let  me  then  once  more  press  it  to  my  lips ; 
And  these  poor  soldiers  who  throng  round  you,  and 
Would  fein  die  with  you  * 

[  J%£  Sdditn  and  Pahxa  throng  round  him, 
kitting  kit  kamd  and  tfie  kern  of  hit  robe, 

Sar,  My  best  1  my  last  Mends  1 

Let*9  not  unman  each  other — part  at  once : 
All  fiirewells  should  be  sudden,  when  for  ever. 
Else  they  make  an  eternity  of  moments, 
And  dog  the  last  sad  sands  of  life  with  tears. 
Hence,  and  be  happy :  trust  me,  I  am  not 
\o»  to  be  pitied ;  or  tar  more  for  what 
Is  past  than  present ;  — for  the  Aiture,  tis    . 
In  the  bands  of  the  deities,  if  such 
There  be :  I  shall  know  soon.     Farewell — Farewell. 

[Exetint  Pania  and  Soldiert. 

Myr.  These  men  were  honest :  it  is  comfort  still 
That  our  last  looks  should  be  on  loving  feces. 

5^.  And  fooefy  ones,  my  beautiful ! — ^buthearme! 


If  at  this  moment, — far  we  now  are  on 
The  brink,— thou  feel'st  an  inward  shrinking  from 
This  leap  through  flame  into  the  ftiture,  say  it: 
I  shall  not  love  thee  less ;  nay,  perhaps  more. 
For  yielding  to  thy  nature :  and  there 's  time 
Tet  for  thee  to  escape  hence. 

Afyr.  ShaU  I  light 

One  of  the  torches  which  lie  heap'd  beneath 
The  ever-burning  lamp  that  bums  without, 
Before  Baal's  shrine,  in  the  ac^oinlng  hall  ? 

Sar,  Do  so.     Is  that  thy  answer  ? 

Myr,  Thou  shalt  see. 

[Exit  Mtakha. 

iSar.  (tdut),  Sbe  *s  Arm.  My  fethen !  whom  I  will 
It  may  be,  purified  by  death  from  some  [i^uin. 

Of  the  gross  stains  of  too  material  being, 
I  would  not  leave  your  ancient  first  abode 
To  the  defilement  of  usurping  bondmen ; 
If  I  have  not  kept  your  inheritance 
As  ye  bequeathed  It,  this  bright  part  of  it, 
Your  treasure,  your  abode,  your  sacred  relics 
Of  arms,  and  records,  monuments,  and  spoils. 
In  which  they  would  have  revell'd,  I  bear  wlUi  me 
To  you  in  that  absorbing  element. 
Which  most  personifies  the  soul  as  leaving 
Ihe  least  of  matter  unconsumed  before 
Its  fiery  workings :  — and  the  light  of  this 
Most  royal  of  funereal  pyres  shall  be 
Not  a  mere  pillar  form'd  of  cloud  and  flame, 
A  beacon  in  the  horixon  for  a  day, 
And  then  a  mount  of  ashes,  but  a  light 
To  lesson  ages,  rebel  nations,  and 
Voluptuous  princes.     Time  shall  quench  full  many 
A  people's  records,  and  a  hero's  acts ; 
Sweep  empire  after  empire,  like  this  first 
Of  empires,  into  nothing ;  but  even  then 
ShaU  spare  this  deed  of  mine,  and  hold  it  up 
A  problem  few  dare  imitate,  and  none 
Despise — but,  it  may  be,  avoid  the  life 
Which  led  to  such  a  consummation. 

MraaBA  returnt  witk  a  lighted  Torek  in  one  Hand, 
and  a  Cup  in  the  other, 

Myr,  Lol 

I've  lit  the  lamp  which  lights  us  to  the  stars. 

Sar,  And  the  cup  ? 

Myr,  *Tia  my  country's  custom  to 

Make  a  libaticm  to  the  gods. 

Sar,  And  mine 

To  make  libations  amongst  men.     I've  not 
Forgot  the  custom ;  and  although  alone, 
Will  drain  one  draught  in  memory  of  many 
A  Joyous  banquet  past 

[SAaoANAPALUs  taktt  the  cup,  and  after  drink' 
ing  and  tinkling  the  reverted  cup,  at  a  drop 
faXU,  exclaimt — 

And  this  Ubatlon 
Is  for  the  excellent  Beleses. 

Myr,  Why 

Dwells  thy  mind  rather  upon  that  man's  name 
Than  on  his  mate's  in  villsny  7 

Sar,  The  one 

Is  a  mere  soldier,  a  mere  tool,  a  kind 
Of  human  sword  in  a  friend's  hand ;  the  other 
Is  master-mover  of  his  warlike  puppet : 
But  I  dismiss  them  from  my  mind.  —  Tet  pause. 
My  Myrrha !  dost  thou  truly  follow  me^ 
Freely  and  feailessly  ? 

T2 
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Myr.  And  doet  thou  think 

A  Greek  girl  dare  not  do  for  love,  that  which 
An  Indian  widow  braves  for  custom  ?  i 

Sar.  Then 

We  but  await  the  signaL 

Myr.  It  is  long 

In  sounding. 

Sar.  Now,  fiurewell ;  one  last  embrace. 

Myr.  Embrace,  but  not  the  last ;  there  is  one  more. 

Sar.  True,  the  commingling  fire  will  mix  our 
ashes. 

Myr.  And  pure  as  is  my  love  to  thee,  shall  they, 
Purged  from  the  dross  of  earth,  and  earthly  passion. 
Mix  pale  with  thine.   A  single  thought  yet  irks  me. 

Sar.  Say  it 

Myr.  It  is  that  no  kind  hand  will  gather 

The  dust  of  both  into  one  urn. 

Sar.  The  better : 

Rather  let  them  be  borne  abroad  upon 
The  winds  of  heaven,  and  scattered  into  air. 
Than  be  polluted  more  by  human  hands 
Of  slaves  and  traitors.     In  this  blazing  palace. 
And  its  enormous  walls  of  reeking  ruin. 
We  leave  a  nobler  monument  than  Egypt 
Hath  piled  in  her  brick  mountains,  o'er  dead  kings,* 
Or  Atne,  for  none  know  whether  those  proud  piles 
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'*  And  what  is  there 


An  Tndiaa  widow  dares  for  ciutom,  which 
A  Greek  girl  dare  not  do  for  love  ?  "  —  MS.] 

<  [These  lines  are  in  bad  taste  enough,  fVom  the  jingle  be- 
tween kingi  and  kinft  down  to  the  absurdity  of  believing  that 
Sardanapalus  at  such  a  moment  would  be  likely  to  discuss  a 
point  of  antiquarian  curiosity.  But  they  involve  also  an  ana- 
chronism, inasmuch  as,  whatever  date  be  assigned  to  the 
er(M;tion  of  the  earlier  pyramids,  there  can  be  no  reason  for 
apprehending  that,  at  the  fall  of  Nineveh,  and  while  the 
kingdom  and  hierarchy  of  Egypt  subsisted  in  their  full  splen- 
dour, the  destination  of  those  immense  fabrics  could  nave 
been  a  matter  of  doubt  to  any  who  might  inquire  concerning 
them.  Herodotus,  three  hundred  years  later,  may  have  been 
misinformed  of  these  points  ;  but,  when  Sardanapalus  lived, 
the  erection  of  pyramids  must,  in  all  prot>ability,  hare 
not  been  still  of  unfrequent  occurrence,  and  the  nature  of 
their  contents  no  subject  of  mistake  or  mystery.  —  HESBa.] 

'  [Here  an  anonymous  critic  suspects  Lord  Byron  of  having 
read  old  Fuller,  who  says.  In  his  quaint  way.  **  the  pyramids, 
doting  with  age,  have  forgotten  the  names  of  their  founders."] 

4  [In  **  Sardanapalus**  Lord  Brron  has  been  far  more  for. 
tunate  than  in  the  "  Doge  of  Venice,"  inasmuch  as  his  subject 
is  one  eminently  adapted  not  only  to  tragedy  in  general,  but 
to  that  peculiar  kind  of  tragedy  which  Lord  Byron  is  anxious 
to  recommend.  The  historv  of  the  last  of  the  Assyrian  kings 
is  at  once  sufBcIeutly  well  known  to  awaken  that  previous 
interest  which  belongs  to  illustrious  names  and  early  asso- 
ciation* ;  and  sufficiently  remote  and  obscure  to  admit  of  any 
modification  of  incident  or  character  which  a  poet  may  And 
convenient.  All  that  we  know  of  Nineveh  and  its  sovereigns 
is  m^jo&tic,  Indistinct,  and  mysterious.  We  read  of  an  exten. 
sive  and  civilised  monarchy  erected  in  the  ages  immediately 
succeeding  the  deluge,  and  existing  in  full  miglit  and  majesty 
while  tlie  shores  of  Greece  and  Italy  were  unoccupied, 
except  by  roving  savages.  We  read  of  an  empire  whose 
influence  extended  from  Samarcand  to  Troy,  and  from  the 
mountains  of  Judah  to  those  of  Caucasus,  subverted,  after  a 
continuance  of  thirteen  hundred  years,  and  a  dynasty  of  thirty 
generations,  in  an  almost  incretubly  short  space  of  time,  less 
by  the  revolt  of  two  provinces  than  by  the  anger  of  Heaven 
and  the  predicted  ftirv  of  natural  and  inanimate  agents.  And 
the  Influence  which  both  the  conquests  and  the  misfortunes 
of  Assyria  appear  to  have  exerted  over  the  fates  of  the 
people  for  whom,  of  all  others  in  ancient  history,  our  strong- 
est teelings  are  (from  religious  motives)  interested,  throws 
a  sort  of  sacred  pomp  over  the  greatness  and  the  crimes  of 
the  desctnidants  of  Nimrod,  and  a  reverence  which  no  other 
equally  remote  portion  of  profane  history  is  likely  to  obtain 
with  us.  At  the  same  time,  all  which  we  know  is  so  brief,  so 
general,  and  so  disjointed,  that  we  have  few  of  those  precon-  ' 
ceived  notions  of  the  persons  and  facts  represented  wnich  in  ' 
classical  dramas,  if  servilely  followed,  destroy  the  interest, 
and  if  rashly  departed  from  offend  the  prejudices,  of  the 
reader  or  the  auditor.  An  outline  is  given  of  the  most  ma- 
jestic kind  J  but  it  is  an  outline  only,  which  the  poet  may  fill 
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Be  for  their  monarch,  or  their  ox-god  Apb : 

So  much  for  monuments  that  have  finfotten  | 

Their  very  record  1  * 

Myr.  Then  ikreweO,  thou  earth !      '| 

And  loveliest  spot  of  earth  I  farewell,  Ionia  \  i 

Be  thou  still  finee  and  beautlAil,  and  tu  I 

Aloof  from  desolation  I     My  last  prayer 
Was  for  thee,  my  last  thoughts,  save  one,  were  of  thee ! 

Sar.  And  that  7 

Myr.  Is  yours. 

[  77^  tnimpet  o/'Pamia  toundt  withoat. 

Sar.  Haik  1 

Myr.  Now! 

Sar.  A^cu,  Ass)  ria : 

I  loved  thee  well,  my  own,  my  fkthen*  land, 
And  better  as  my  country  than  my  kingdom. 
I  sated  thee  with  peace  and  joys ;  and  this 
Is  my  reward  I  and  now  I  owe  thee  nothing, 
Not  even  a  grave.  [He  momU  thi  pUf. 

Now,  Myrrha  I 

Myr»  Art  thou  ppady: 

Sar.  As  the  torch  in  thy  grasp. 

[MvaaHA  firti  tkt  ;»!* 
Myr.  'Tis  fired!  Icon. 

[At  Myrrha  tprifiga  forward  to  Mror  hatf.; 
into  theJlameSf  the  Curtain  foBt.  * 

up  at  pleasure ;  and  in  ascribing,  as  Lord  Byroo  ku  :^f 
for  the  sake  of  his  favourite  unities,  the  destruction  it ' 
Assyrian  empire  to  the  treason  of  one  night,  in^md*!  u- 
war  of  several  years,  he  has  neither  shocked  oar  better  k--* 
ledge,  nor  incurred  any  conspicuoas  improbability —  >' 
however,  the  developement  of  Sardanapalus's  chanrtc  > 
incidental  only  to  the  plot  of  Lord  Byron's  drams,  snd  t)    ■' 
the  unities  have  confined  his  picture  within  fsr  na-n*'- 
limits  than  he  might  otherwise  have  thought  sdnwiM  ■.  t 
character  is  admirably  sketched ;  nor  is  there  iny  ou  "t ' 
portraits  of  this  great  master  which  gives  us  a  more  '-^ 
able  opinion  of  his  talents,  his  force  of  coocfptii>o.  ^  <  • 
licacy  and  vigour  of  touch,  or  the  richneu  and  liirn   ' 
his  colouring.    He  had,  indeed,  no  unfavourable  jn^^ir  i'^  '> 
even  in  the  few  hints  supplied  by  the  andent  hi<tt)ri.i  i-.  ^ 
the  conduct  and  history  of  the  last  and  roost  unfortc  v 
the  line  of  Belus.   Though  accused  (whether  truly  or  \^-  ■ 
by  his  triumphant  enemies,  of  the  most  revoitinx  <v.t-  • 
an  eflcminacy  even  beyond  what  might  be  expected  fn    ' 
last  dregs  of  Asiatic  despotism,  we  find  Sardanapalus.  •  '■ 
roused  by  the  approach  of  danger,  conductmj:  t^  ^"^  ' 
with  a  courage,  a  skill,  and,  for  some  time  at  ieV«t, «  ^  * 
success  not  inferior  to  those  of  his  most  warlike  xsr»«:  • 
Wc  find  him  retaining  to  the  last  the  fidelity  of  bJ>  i^'-^ 
trusted  servants,  his  nearest  kindred,  and  no  snatl  \v^'-  ^ 
tion  of  his  hardiest  subjects.    We  see  him  proridioi;  U    ' 
safety  of  his  wife,  his  children,  and  his  capital  dty.  ^nx^^-  . 
the  calmness  and  prudence  of  an  experienced  csfwn    «*'  ' 
sec  him  at  length  subdued,  not  by  man,  but  by  Heat  rD"" 
the  elements,  and  seeking  his  death  with  a  mixture  of  her  or-  i 
and  ferocitv  which  little  accords  with  our  notkns  of  a  «** 
or  utterly  degraded  character.    And  even  the  stranee  *f  '• 
variously  told,  and  without  further  explanation  icarxi'f  ^  i 
telligible,  which  represenU  him  as  building  (or  furt:^*<   ' 
two  cities  in  a  single  day,  and  then  deforming  bit  ei;"'> 
with  an  indecent  image  and  inscription,  would  leem  u  ' ; ' 
a  mixture  of  energy  with  his  folly  not  impossible,  pcrf«^'  ' 
the  madness  of  absolute  power,  and  which  msy  !•'■>'  ^* 
imputi:  his  fall  less  to  weakness  than  to  an  l^juiho'i^'i'*' 
ostentatious  contempt  of  the  opinions  and  pnjodkti  tr  -  * 
kind.    Such  a  character,  —  luxurious,  eoergedc  m.^j;'  ' 
pical,  —  affords,  beyond  a  doubt,  no  common  adra: :.»'>' 
the  work  of  poetic  delineation;  and  it  U  pradsdy  th*  a  -^  ' 
ter  which  Lord  Byron  most  delights  to  draw,  sod  »t  f  c' 
has  succeeded  best  in  drawing.  —  Hbbkr. 

I  remember  Lord  Byron's  mentioning,  that  thf  «'^  *'' 
Sardanapalus  had  been  working  in  his  train  (or  stf  a  )<'>'* 
before  he  commenced  it  —  Trelawkby. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  The  Life  of  Dr.  Parr  -^ 
**  In  the  course  of  the  evening  the  Doctor  cried  <'oi— '  »*^' 
you  road  Sardanapalus?'— *  Yes,  Sir?'  — '  RiiM  ;  snd  j" 

could  n't  sleep  a  wink  after  It  ? '  — '  Vo.*  —  •  Rurt't.  r''"' ; 
now  don't  say  a  word  more  about  it  to-nighL*    TK  »>  - 
of  that  fine  poem  seemed  to  act  like  a  apOl  of  horriliic  u - 
nation  upon  him.**] 
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Zf^t  Wfnyo  iFojBitatri: 


AN  HISTORICAL  TRAGEDY.' 


Tho  faiker  softens,  but  the  govertur  *s  resolved.  —  Cbitio. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 


MEN. 
Faaxcu  Foscaex,  Dope  of  Venice. 
Jacopo  FoscaaI)  Son  of  the  Doge. 
James  LotiKOAiro,  a  Patrician, 
Makco  Mexmo,  a  Chief  of  the  Forty. 
Barbabigo,  a  Senator. 

Other    Senator;   the    Council  of  Ten, 
Gnardsp  Attendant$f  ^c.  ^. 

WOMAN. 
Maaiva,  Ifife  of  young  Yoscabi. 

Scene — tiie  Ducal  Palace,  Venice. 


^e  CkDO  jro0(ari«* 


ACT  I. 

SCENE   I. 

A  HaS  in  the  Dueal  Palace^ 

Enter  Lobbsano  '  and  Babbabxoo,  meeting^ 
JLor.  Wbbbb  is  the  prisoner  ? 
Bar.  Beposing  from 

The  Question. 

'  C"  Began  June  the  12th,  completed  July  the  9tb,  Ravenna, 

-  The  Two  Foecsiri**  was  composed  at  Rarenna,  between 
the  11th  of  June  and  the  10th  of  July,  1«21,  and  pahMshed 
wftfa  "  Sardanapalus**  in  the  foUowiog  December.  **  The  Ve- 
netke:  storf .'*  writes  Lord  Bvron  to  Mr.  Murray, "  U  strictly 
historiad.  I  am  macb  mortified  that  Gifford  don't  take  to 
ny  o«w  dramas.  To  be  sure,  they  are  as  opposite  to  the 
Eaj^lish  drama  as  one  thing  can  be  to  another  ;  but  I  hare  a 
Badon  that,  if  understood,  thcv  will,  in  time,  find  favour 
'thoogfa  wot  on  the  stage)  with  the  reader.  The  shnpUdty  of 
piot  U  tattentional,  and  the  avoidance  of  rant  also,  as  also  the 
eompreaakm  of  Che  speeches  In  the  more  severe  situations. 
What  I  seek  to  show  hi  *  the  Foscarls'  Is  the  mpfprened  passions 
rather  tlaaii  the  rant  of  the  present  day.    For  that  matter — 

*  Nay,  if  thou  'It  mouth, 
1 11  rant  as  well  as  thou  —  * 

voatd  not  be  dtfltcult,  as  I  thinli  I  have  shown  in  my  younger 
prodiJctioDa—N0#  ciramoftc  ones,  to  be  sure.'* — An  account 
of  the  incidents  on  which  chU  play  is  founded,  is  given  in  the 
Appendix.*] 

*  [The  disadrantage,  and,  in  truth,  absurdity,  of  sacrificing 
higher  olijects  to  a  formal  adherence  to  the  unities  (seeantf, 
p.  944.)  ia  strikingly  displayed  in  this  drama.  The  whole  In- 
terest here  turns  upon  the  Younger  Foscari  having  returned 
from  banishment,  in  defiance  of  the  law  and  its  consequences, 

«  [See  Apraaoiz :  The  Two  Foscari,  Note  A.] 


Lor.  The  hour's  past — flx*d  yesterdaj 

For  the  resumption  of  his  trial. — Let  us 
R^oin  our  colleagues  in  the  council,  and 
Urge  his  recalL 

Bar.  Nay,  let  him  profit  by 

A  few  brief  minutes  for  his  tortured  limbs ; 
He  was  o'erwrought  by  the  Question  yesterday, 
And  may  die  under  it  if  now  repeated. 

Lor.  Well? 

Bar.  I  yield  not  to  you  in  love  of  justice, 

Or  hate  of  the  ambitious  Foscari, 
Father  and  son,  and  all  their  noxious  race ; 
But  the  poor  wretch  has  suffered  beyond  nature's 
Most  stoical  endurance. 

Lor.  Without  owning 

His  crime. 

Bar.  Perhaps  without  committing  any. 

But  he  BYOwM  the  letter  to  the  Duke 
Of  Milan,  and  his  sufferings  half  atone  for 
Such  weakness. 

Lor.  We  shall  see. 

Bar.  Tou,  Loredano, 

Pursue  hereditary  hate  too  far. 

Iior.  How  fax  ? 

Bar.  To  extermination. 

L^r.  When  they  are 

Extinct,  you  may  say  this.  —Let 's  in  to  council. 

Bar.  Yet  pause — the  number  of  our  colleagues 
is  not 
Complete  yet;  two  are  wanting  ere  we  can 
Proceed. 

Lor.        And  the  chief  judge,  the  Doge  ? 

from  an  unconquerable  longing  after  his  own  coantry.  Now, 
the  only  way  to  have  made  this  sentiment  palatable,  the  prac- 
ticable foundation  of  stupendous  suflbrings,  would  have  been, 
to  have  presented  him  to  the  audience,  wearing  out  his  heart  in 
exile,  and  forming  his  resolution  to  return,  at  a  distance  from 
his  countrr,  or  hovering,  in  excruciating  suspense,  within  sight 
of  its  borders.  We  might  then  have  caught  some  glimpse  of 
the  nature  of  his  motives,  andof  so  extraordinary  a  character. 
But  as  this  would  have  been  contrary  to  one  of  the  unities, 
we  first  meet  with  htm  led  from  **  the  Question,"  and  after- 
wards taken  back  to  it  in  the  Ducal  Palace,  or  clinging  to  the 
dungeon-walls  of  his  native  dty,  and  expiring  from  h»  dread 
of  leaving  them  ;  and  therefore  fee!  more  wonder  than  sym- 
pathy, when  we  are  told,  that  these  agonising  consequences 
hare  resulted,  not  from  ffullt  or  disaster,  but  merely  firom  the 
intensity  of  his  love  for  bis  country.  —  JxrPBBX.}. 

'  priie  character  of  Loredano  is  well  conceived  and  truly 
tragic.  The  deep  and  settled  nrinciple  of  hatred  which  ani- 
mates him,  and  which  impels  nim  to  the  commission  of  the 
most  atrocious  cruelties,  may  seem,  at  first,  unnatural  and 
overstrained.  But  not  only  is  it  historically  true  ^  but,  when 
the  cause  of  that  hatred  (the  supposed  muider  of  his  father 
and  uncles),  and  when  the  atrocious  maxnns  of  Italian  re- 
venge, and  that  habitual  contempt  of  all  the  miUer  feelings 
are  taken  into  consideration  which  constituted  the  glory  of 
a  Venetian  patriot,  we  may  conceive  how  such  a  principle 
might  be  not  only  avowed  but  exulted  in  by  a  Venetian  who 
re^uded  the  house  of  Foscari  as',  at  once,  the  enemiea  of  his 
family  and  his  oountiy.  —  Hbbbb.] 
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ACT  I. 


Bar.  No— he, 

With  more  than  Roman  fortitude,  is  ever 
First  at  the  board  in  this  unhappy  process 
Against  his  last  and  only  son. 

Lor,  True — true — 

His  lavt. 

Bar,       Will  nothing  move  you? 

Lor,  Feds  he,  think  you? 

Bar,  He  shows  it  not 

Lor,  I  have  marked  that — the  wretch  I 

Bar,  But  yesterday,  I  hear,  on  his  return 
To  the  ducal  chambers,  as  he  passed  the  threshold. 
The  old  man  fainted. 

Lor,  It  begins  to  work,  then. 

Bar,  The  work  is  half  your  own. 

Lor.  And  should  be  aU  mine— 

My  father  and  my  uncle  are  no  more. 

Bar.  I  have  read  their  epitaph,  which  says  they  died 
By  poison,  i 

Lor,  When  the  Doge  declared  that  he 

Should  never  deem  himself  a  sovereign  till 
The  death  of  Peter  Loredano,  both 
The  brothers  sicken'd  shortly :  — he  tc  sovereign. 

Bar,  A  wretched  one. 

Lor.  What  should  they  be  who  make 

Orphans? 

Bar,         But  did  the  Doge  make  you  so  ? 

Lor.  Yes. 

Bar.  What  solid  proofs  ? 

Lor.  When  princes  set  themselves 

To  work  in  secret,  proofs  and  process  are 
Alike  made  difficult ;  but  I  have  such 
Of  the  first,  as  shall  make  the  second  needless. 

Bar,  But  you  will  move  by  law  ? 

Lor,  By  all  the  laws 

Which  he  would  leave  us. 

Bar.  They  are  such  in  this 

Our  state  as  render  retribution  easier 
Than  'mongst  remoter  nations.     Is  it  true 
That  you  have  written  in  your  books  of  commerce, 
(The  wealthy  practice  of  our  highest  nobles) 
"  Doge  Foscari,  my  debtor  for  the  deaths 
Of  Marco  and  Pietro  Loredano, 
My  sire  and  uncle  ?  " 

Lor,  It  is  written  thus. 

Bar.  And  will  you  leave  it  unerased  ? 

Lor.  Till  balanced. 

Bar.  And  how  ? 

[  Two  Senators  pass  over  ike  stagey  as  in  their 
way  to  **  the  Hall  of  the  Councd  of  Ten," 

Lor.  Tou  see  the  number  is  complete. 

Follow  me.  £  Exit  Loredano. 

Bar.  (solus).  Follow  thu  I  I  have  followed  long  < 
Thy  path  of  desolation,  as  the  wave 
Sweeps  after  that  before  It,  alike  whelming 
The  wreck  that  creaks  to  the  wild  winds,  and  wretch 
Who  shrieks  within  its  riven  ribs,  as  gush 
The  waters  through  them ;  but  this  son  and  sire 
Might  move  the  elements  to  pause,  and  yet 
Must  I  on  hardily  like  them  —  Oh  I  would 
I  could  as  blindly  and  remorselessly  I  — 
Lo,  where  he  comes  I — Be  still,  my  heart !  they  are 

1  C"  Veneno  svblaUa."  The  tomb  it  in  the  church  of  SanU 
Elena.] 

*  [Loredano  if  accompanied,  upon  all  emergencies,  by  a 
senator  called  BarbariKo  —  a  »ort  of  confidant  or  chorus  — 
who  coroei  for  no  end  that  we  can  di»cover,  but  to  twit  him 
with  conscientious  cavils  and  objections,  and  then  to  se- 
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Thy  foes,  must  be  thy  victims :  wilt  thou  best 
For  those  who  almost  broke  thee  ?  > 

Enter  Guards^  wUh  jfoung  Foscaei  as  prisoner,  |rt. 

GuartL  Let  him  rest 

Signor,  take  time. 

Jae.  Fos,  I  thank  thee,  friend,  I*m  fecbk; 

But  thou  may*st  stand  reproved. 

Guard.  1  *U  stand  the  bamd. 

Jae,  Fos,  That 's  kind :  —  I  meet  some  pity,  but  do 
mercy; 
This  is  the  first 

Guard.  And  might  be  last,  did  they 

Who  rule  behold  us.  [does: 

Bar.  {advaneinff  to  the  Guard}.  That  is  one  who 
Tet  fear  not ;  I  will  neither  be  thy  judge 
Nor  thy  accuser :  though  the  hour  is  past, 
Walt  their  last  summons-— —I  am  of  " the  Ten," 
And  walttog  for  that  summons,  sanction  you 
Even  by  my  presence :  when  the  last  call  soimds, 
We  11  in  together.  —Look  well  to  the  prisoner !  [Ah : 

Jae  Fos.  What  voice  is  that  ?  — *Tis  Barbarigu » : 
Our  house's  foe,  and  one  of  my  few  judges. 

Bar.  To  balance  such  a  foe.  If  such  there  be, 
Thy  father  sits  amongst  thy  judges. 

Jae.  Fos,  True, 

He  judges. 

Bar,          Then  deem  not  the  laws  too  harsh 
Which  yield  so  much  indulgence  to  a  sire 
As  to  aUow  his  voice  in  such  high  matter 
As  the  state's  safety 

Jae.  Fos.  And  his  80O*s.    I'm  bint; 

Let  me  approach,  I  pray  you,  for  »  breath 
Of  air,  yon  window  which  o'erlooks  the  waters. 

Enter  an  Officer,  who  whispet-t  BAEBAEica 

Bar,  (to  the  Guard).  Let  him  approach.    I  most 
not  speak  with  him 
Further  than  thus :  I  have  transgressed  my  doty 
In  this  brief  parley,  and  must  now  redeem  it 
Within  the  Council  Chamber.       [Exit  BAaaAUca 
[  Guard  conducting  Jacopo  Foscakx  to  the  tpindov. 

GuartL  There,  sir, 't  is 

Open — How  feel  you  ? 

Jae,  Fos.  Like  a  boy — Oh  Ycnict : 

Guard.  And  your  limbs  ? 

Jae.  Fos.  Limbs  1  how  often  have  they  home  rc" 
Bounding  o'er  yon  blue  tide,  as  I  have  skimm'd 
The  gondohi  along  in  childish  race. 
And,  masqued  as  a  young  gondolier,  amidst 
My  gay  competitors,  noble  as  I, 
Raced  for  our  pleasure,  in  the  pride  of  strength ; 
While  the  fair  populace  of  crowding  beauties, 
Plebeian  as  patrician,  cheer*d  us  on 
With  dazzling  smiles,  and  wishes  audible. 
And  waving  kerchief,  and  applauding  bands, 
Even  to  the  goal  I  —  How  many  a  tinie  have  I 
Cloven  with  arm  still  lustier,  breast  mom  daring;. 
The  wave  all  roughen'd ;  with  a  swimmer's  stroke 
Flinging  the  billows  back  from  my  dxvnch'd  hair. 
And  laughing  finom  my  Up  the  audadous  brine. 
Which  kiss'd  it  like  a  wine-cup,  rising  o*er 


cood  him  by  Ills  persooal  ooontenance  and  aatiiorRy.<->'>^  | 
rasY.] 

3  [Loredano  is  the  only  personage  above  medkicrttj.  Tb^ 
remaining  characters  are  all  unnatural,  or  fedile.    Btftisrf 
Is  as  tame  and  Insignificant  a  c(Mifidant  »a  erer  fvept  >'^7 
the  train  of  his  principal  over  the  Parisian  stage.  —  lUbU„ 
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The  mrcs  as  tiiej  arwe,  and  pronder  >t01 
The  loftier  they  npUfted  me ;  and  oft. 
In  watttonness  of  ipirit,  plunging  down 
IntD  their  green  and  glassy  gulfi,  and  making 
My  mj  to  shells  and  sea-weed,  all  miseen 
Sr  those  above,  tin  they  wax*d  fiearfiil ;  then 
Brtum!og  wKh  my  grasp  ftill  of  snch  tokens 
As  Bbow'd  that  I  had  search'd  the  deep :  exulting, 
With  a  ftr-dashing  stroke,  and  drawing  deep 
The  long  suspended  breath,  again  I  spumM 
The  foam  which  broke  around  me,  and  pursued 
My  tnck  like  a  sea-bird.  — I  was  a  boy  then,  i 

Guard.  Be  a  man  now :  there  never  was  more  need 
or  manhood's  strength.  [my  own, 

Jae.  Foi.  (looking  from  ihg  bttiee).    My  beautiful. 
My  only  Yenice — thU  it  breath  I    Thy  hreese, 
TUne  Adrian  sea-breese,  how  it  ftns  my  Ikce  I 
Thy  very  winds  feel  native  to  my  veins. 
And  cool  them  Into  calnmess  1     How  unlike 
The  hot  gales  of  the  horrid  Cyclades, 
Whkh  howl'd  about  my  Candiote  dungeon,  and 
Made  my  heart  sick. 

Gmxrd,  I  see  the  colour  comes 

Back  to  your  check :  Heaven  send  yon  strength  to  bear 
What  more  may  be  imposed  I — I  dread  to  think  ont. 

Jac  Fo$.  They  will  not  banish  me  again  ? — ^No^no. 
Let  them  wring  on ;  I  am  strong  yet 

Gmrd,  Confess, 

And  the  rack  will  be  spared  you. 

/oc  Foi.  I  confessed 

Once— twice  before :  both  times  they  exiled  me. 

Gwctrd,  And  the  third  time  will  slay  you. 

Jac  Fo$,  Let  them  do  so^ 

So  I  be  boried  in  my  birth-place :  better 
Be  ashes  here  than  aught  that  lives  elsewhere. 

Guard.  And  can  you  so  much  love  the  soil  which 
hates  you  ?  [soil 

Jae.  Fot.  The  soil ! — Oh  no,  it  Is  the  seed  of  the 
^^ch  persecutes  me  ;  but  my  native  earth 
Will  take  me  as  a  mother  to  her  arms. 
I  ask  no  more  than  a  Venetian  grave, 
A  dungeon,  what  they  will,  so  it  be  here.* 

Enter  an  Officer. 

Offi.  Bring  in  the  prisoner  I 

Gnard.  Signor,  yon  hear  the  order. 

Joe,  Fot.  Ay,  I  am  used  to  such  a  summons ;  'tis 
The  third  time  they  have  tortured  me : — then  lend  me 
Thine  arm.  [  To  the  Guard. 

Offi.  Take  mine,  sir;  'tis  my  duty  to 

Be  nearest  to  your  person. 

Jac.  Fot.  You  I  —  you  are  he 

^Hio  yesterday  presided  o*er  my  pangs — 
Away !— Ill  walk  alone. 

Offi.  As  you  please,  signor; 

'  [Thit  ip«ech  of  Jaoopo  firom  the  window,  while  deacriblng 
t)»  amosementa  of  hit  youth,  ia  written  with  a  ftill  feeling  of 
the  ol^ccU  which  it  paloU Haaaa.] 

'  TAod  the  hero  himself,  what  li  be  ?  If  there  ever  ex- 
i>t«d  m  nature  a  case  ao  extraordinary  aa  that  of  a  man  who 
grtvt]j  jtreferred  tortures  and  a  dungeon  at  home,  to  a  tem- 
porarr  residence  in  a  beautiftil  island  and  a  fine  climate,  at 
the  diitaoce  of  three  days*  sail,  it  is  what  few  can  be  made 
to  beliere,  and  atlU  Cower  to  sympathise  with ;  and  wlUch  is, 
therefore,  no  very  promising  sufa|}ect  for  dramatic  represent- 
uioo.  For  ouraelTcs,  we  have  tittle  doobC  that  Foscari  wrote 
the  fatal  letter  with  the  Tiew,  which  was  imputed  to  him  by 
his  acnuen,  of  obtaining  an  honourable  recall  from  banish- 
ment through  foreign  Influence :  and  that  the  colour  which, 
vhen  detected,  be  endeavoured  to  give  to  the  transaction, 


The  sentence  was  not  of  my  signing,  but 
I  dared  not  disobey  the  Council  when 
They  — 
Jae.  Foe.    Bade  thee  stretch  me  on  their  horrid 
engine. 
I  pray  thee  touch  me  not — that  Is,  Just  now ; 
The  time  will  come  they  will  renew  that  order, 
But  keep  off  from  me  till  'tis  issued.     As 
I  look  upon  thy  hands  my  curdling  Umbi 
Quiver  with  the  anticipated  wrenching. 
And  the  cold  drops  strain  through  my  biow,  as  if 

But  onward — I  have  borne  it — I  can  bear  It 

How  looks  my  fkther  ? 

Offi.  With  his  wonted  aspect 

Jae.  Foe.  So  does  the  earth,  and  sky,  the  blue  of 
ocean. 
The  brightness  of  our  city,  and  her  domes. 
The  mirth  of  her  Fiana,  even  now 
Its  merry  hum  of  nations  pierces  here, 
Even  here,  into  these  chambers  of  the  tmknown 
Who  govern,  and  the  unknown  and  the  unnumbered 
Judged  and  destroy'd  hi  sUence,-^  all  things  wear 
The  self-same  aspect,  to  my  very  Ort  I 
Nothing  can  sjrmpathlse  with  Foscari, 
Mot  even  a  Foscari.  — Sir,  I  attend  you. 

[Exeunt  JACoro  FoscAai,  Officer,  ^. 

Enter  Mxmxo  and  another  Senator. 

Mem.  He's  gone — we  are  too  late: — think  you 
••  the  Ten  " 
Will  sit  for  any  length  of  time  to  day  ? 

Sen.  They  say  the  prisoner  is  most  obdurate. 
Persisting  in  his  first  avowal ;  but 
More  I  know  not 

Afcm.  And  that  is  much ;  the  secrets 

Of  yon  terrific  chamber  are  as  hidden 
From  us,  the  premier  nobles  of  the  state. 
As  from  the  people. 

Sen.  Save  the  wonted  rumours. 

Which — like  the  tales  of  spectres,  that  are  rif^ 
Near  ruln*d  buildings — never  have  been  proved. 
Nor  wholly  disbelieved :  men  know  as  littie 
Of  the  state's  real  acts  as  of  the  grave's 
Unfhthom'd  mysteries. 

Menu  But  with  length  of  time 

We  gain  a  step  in  knowledge,  and  I  look 
Forward  to  be  one  day  of  the  decemvirs. 

Sen.  Or  Doge? 

Afem.  Why,  no ;  not  if  I  can  aroid  it 

Sen.  'Tis  the  first  station  of  the  state,  and  may 
Be  lawftdly  desired,  and  lawfriOy 
Attain'd  by  noble  aspirants. 

Mem.  To  such 

I  leave  it ;  though  bom  noUe,  my  amUtioD 
Is  limited :  I'd  rather  be  an  unit 

waa  the  erasloo  of  a  drownlne  man,  who  Is  redneed  to  catch 
at  straws  and  shadows.  But,  If  Lord  Byron  chose  to  assume 
this  alleged  motlTe  of  hia  conduct  as  the  real  one,  it  behoved 
him,  at  least,  to  set  before  our  eyea  the  Intolerable  aeparatlon 
trcm  a  belored  country,  the  Ungerlne  home-sickness,  the 
gradual  alienation  of  Intdlect,  and  the  fruitless  hope  that  hla 
enemiea  had  at  length  relrated,  which  were  neceaaary  to  pro- 
duce a  conduct  so  contrary  to  all  usual  prlndplea  of  action  aa 
that  which  again  consigned  him  to  the  racka  and  dungeona  of 
hia  own  country.  He  should  have  shown  him  to  us,  first, 
taking  leave  of  Venice,  a  ooodemned  and  banlahed  man ; 
next  phihig  In  Candla ;  next  tampering  with  the  agenta  of 

Gvemment ;  by  which  time,  and  not  till  then,  we  should 
re  been  prepared  to  listen  with  patience  to  his  eompUfaiu, 
and  to  witness  his  sufferings  with  interest  as  well  aa  horror. 
Haaaa.] 
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Of  an  united  and  imperial  "  Ten," 

Than  shine  a  lonely,  though  a  gilded  cipher.  — 

Whom  have  we  here  ?  the  wife  of  Foacari  ? 

Enter  Marxka,  with  a  female  Attendant. 

Mar,  What,  no  one  ? — I  am  wrong,  there  still  are 
But  they  are  senators.  [two ; 

Mem.  Most  noble  lady. 

Command  us. 

Mar,  I  command  !  —  Alas  !  my  life 

Has  been  one  long  entreaty,  and  a  vain  one. 

Mem,  I  understand  thee,  but  I  must  not  answer. 

Mar.  (Jiercdy),     True — none  dare  answer  here 
save  on  the  rack, 
Or  question  save  those 

Mem.  {interrupting  her).     High-bom  dame  !  i  be- 
think thee 
Where  thou  now  art. 

Mar,  Where  I  now  am  ! — It  was 

My  husband's  father's  palace. 

Mem.  The  Duke's  palace. 

Mar,  And  his  son's  prison  1  —  true,  I  have  not 
forgot  it ; 
And  if  there  were  no  other  nearer,  bitterer 
Remembrances,  would  thank  the  illustrious  Memmo 
For  pointing  out  the  pleasures  of  the  place. 

Mem,  Be  calm  1 

Mar,  (looking  up  Unoarde  heaven),  I  am ;  but  oh, 
thou  eternal  God  1 
Canst  thou  continue  so,  with  such  a  world  ? 

Mem,  Thy  husband  yet  may  be  absolved. 

Mar,  He  is, 

In  heaven.     I  pray  you,  signer  senator. 
Speak  not  of  that ;  you  are  a  man  of  office. 
So  is  the  I>oge ;  he  has  a  son  at  stake. 
Now,  at  this  moment,  and  I  have  a  husband, 
Or  had  ;  they  are  there  within,  or  were  at  least 
An  hour  since,  face  to  face,  as  judge  and  culprit : 
Will  he  condemn  Aim  f 

Mem,  I  trust  not. 

Mar,  But  if 

He  does  not,  there  are  those  will  sentence  both. 

Mem.  They  can. 

Mar.  And  with  them  power  and  wiU  are  one 

In  wickedness :  — my  husband  *s  lost ! 

Mem.  Not  so; 

Justice  is  judge  in  Venice. 

Mar.  If  it  were  so. 

There  now  would  be  no  Venice.     But  let  it 
Live  on,  so  the  good  die  not,  till  the  hour 
Of  nature's  summons;  but  "  the  Ten's"  is  quicker, 
And  we  must  wait  on 't     Ah  1  a  voice  of  wail  l 

[A  faint  cry  within. 

Sen.  Hark! 

Mem,  'Twas  a  cry  of — 

Mar,  No,  no ;  not  my  husband's  — 

Not  Foscail's. 

Mem,  The  voice  was  — 

Mar,  Not  his :  no. 

He  shriek !  No ;  that  should  be  his  father's  part. 
Not  his — not  his  —  he  11  die  in  silence. 

[A  faint  groan  again  within. 

t  [She  was  a  Cootarinl— 

**  A  daughter  of  the  house  that  now  among 
Its  ancestors  In  monumental  brass 
Numbers  eight  Doges."  —  Rogers. 
On  the  occasion  of  her  marriage  with  the  younger  Fotcari, 
the  Bocentaur  came  out  m  its  splendour ;  and  a  bridge  of 
boats  was  thrown  across  the  Canal  Grande  Cor  the  bridegroom. 


What! 


Mem, 
Again? 

Mar,     His  voice !  it  seem'd  so:  I  will  not 
Believe  it.     Should  he  shrink,  I  cannot  cease 
To  love ;  but — no — no — no — it  must  have  been 
A  fearful  pang  which  wrung  a  groan  from  him.         | 

Sen,    And,    feeling    for  thy  husband's  wnmgs, 
wouldst  thou 
Have  him  bear  more  than  mortal  pain,  in  sUena  ? 

Mar,  We  all  must  bear  our  tortures.    I  have  sot 
Left  barren  the  great  house  of  Foscari, 
Though  they  sweep  both  the  Doge  and  son  firam  life; 
I  have  endured  as  much  in  giving  lifie 
To  those  who  will  succeed  them,  as  they  can  i 

In  leaving  it :  but  mine  were  joyftd  pangs  *. 
And  yet  they  wrung  me  till  I  could  have  duick'd, 
But  did  not ;  for  my  hope  was  to  bring  forth 
Heroes,  and  would  not  welcome  them  with  teirL  "^     < 

Mem.  All's  silent  now. 

Mar.  Perhaps  all's  over;  bui    ' 

I  will  not  deem  it :  he  hath  nerved  hinucU;  |^ 

And  now  defies  them. 

I 

Enter  an  Officer  kaUUg. 

Mem.  How  now,  flriend,  what  seek  you? 

Offi.  A  leech.    The  prisoner  has  feinted. 

[Exit  OjS^cfT. 

Menu,  LaiiJ. 

'Twere  better  to  retire. 

Sen.  (offering  to  assist  her),  I  pray  thee  do  so. 

Mar,  Off  I  /  will  tend  him. 

Mem.  Tou!  Beroember,  lady 

Ingress  is  given  to  none  within  those  chambers, 
Except  **  the  Ten,"  and  their  fiuniliars. 

Mar,  Well, 

I  know  that  none  who  enter  there  retuni 
As  they  have  enter'd  —  many  never;  but 
They  shall  not  balk  my  entrance. 

Mem.  AIas!thu 

Is  but  to  expose  yourself  to  harsh  repulse. 
And  worse  suspense. 

Mar.  Who  shall  oppose  me  7 

Mem.  Ttfy 

Whose  duty  'tis  to  do  so. 

Mar,  *Tis  their  duty 

To  trample  on  all  human  feelings,  all 
Ties  which  bind  man  to  man,  to  emulate 
The  fiends,  who  will  one  day  requite  them  in 
Variety  of  torturing  1  Tet  1 11  pass. 

Mem,  It  is  impossible. 

Mar,  That  shall  be  tried. 

Despair  defies  even  despotism :  there  is 
That  in  my  heart  would  make  its  way  through  bo't} 
With  levell'd  spears ;  and  think  you  a  few  jaiion 
Shall  put  me  from  my  path  ?  Give  me,  then,  vafi 
This  is  the  Doge's  palace ;  I  am  wife 
Of  the  Duke's  son,  the  innocent  Duke^  sm. 
And  they  shall  hear  this  1 

Mem,  It  win  only  sem 

More  to  exasperate  his  judges. 

Mar,  Wliat 

and  his  retinue  of  three  hundred  horse.  AeconUaf  to  S»^ 
the  toumamenU  in  the  place  of  SL  Mark  lasted  three  Hi^ 
and  were  attended  \»j  thirty  thousand  people.] 

«  [There  is  great  dignity  and  beataty  In  the  Isofur  <^ 
Marina,  when  she  will  not  believe  that  het  ktrdnaf^ 
far  overcome  by  the  rack  as  to  utter  an  mccalj  cif-' 
Hbb£R.J 
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krtjmdgea  irho  gi^e  way  to  anger?  they 
Who  do  so  are  aaBaaslns.     Give  me  way. 

\Exii  Mabixa. 

Stn.  Poor  lady! 

Mewu  *Ti>  mere  desperation:  sfae 

Win  not  be  admitted  o*er  the  tbreshold. 

Setu  And 

E^en  if  she  be  so,  cannot  save  her  husband. 
But,  see,  the  oAoer  returns. 
[  J%e  Officer  patseM  over  the  stoffewith  muther perton, 

Mem.  I  hardly 

Thouglit  that  "  the  Ten**  liad  even  this  touch  of  pity, 
Or  would  permit  assistance  to  this  sufferer. 

Sen,  Pity  I  Is*t  pity  to  recall  to  ^ling 
The  wretch  too  hi^py  to  escape  to  death. 
By  the  compassionate  tnoice,  poor  nature's  last 
ResooToe  against  the  tyranny  of  pain7 

Mem.  I  marfd  they  condemn  him  not  at  once. 

Sen.  Tbat's  not  their  policy :  they'd  have  him  live, 
Beoause  he  fears  not  death ;  and  banish  him. 
Because  all  earth,  except  his  native  land. 
To  him  is  one  wide  prison,  and  each  bn»th 
Of  foreign  air  he  draws  seems  a  slow  poison. 
Consuming  but  not  killing. 

Mem.  Circumstance 

Confirms  his  crimes,  but  he  avows  them  not 

Sen,  None,  save  the  Letter  >,  which  he  says  was 
written, 
Addiess'd  to  Milan's  duke,  in  the  ftill  knowledge 
That  it  would  iUl  into  the  senate*s  hands. 
And  thus  he  should  be  re-convey'd  to  Venice. 

Mem.  But  as  a  culprit. 

Sen.  Yes,  but  to  his  country ; 

And  that  was  all  he  sought, — so  he  avouches. 

Mem,  The  accusation  of  the  bribes  was  proved. 

Sen,  Not  clearly,  and  the  charge  of  homicide 
Has  been  annuU'd  by  the  death-bed  confession 
Of  Nicolas  Erizso,  who  slew  the  late 
Chief  of  "the  Ten.  *•« 

Mem,  Then  why  not  clear  him  ? 

Sen.  That 

They  ougltt  to  answer ;  for  it  is  weU  known 
That  Almoro  Donato,  as  I  said. 
Was  dain  by  Erisso  for  private  vengeance.        [than 

Man.  There  must  be  more  in  this  strange  process 
The  apparent  crimes  of  the  accused  disclose — 
But  here  come  two  of  "the  Ten ;  '*  let  us  retire. 

[Exeunt  Mchmo  and  Senator. 

Enter  Loezdako  and  Bahbajlico. 
Bar.  (addresring  Lob.).     That  were  too  mnch : 
believe  me,  *t  was  not  meet 
Hie  trial  should  go  Anther  at  this  moment 

t  [«  Night  acdiUj, 

Brooding  on  what  he  had  been,  what  he  was 

'T  was  more  than  he  could  bear.    His  longing  fits 

Thicken'd  upon  him.    His  desire  for  home 

Became  a  madneis ;  and,  resolv'd  to  go. 

If  bat  to  die,  tai  his  despair,  he  writes 

A  letter  to  the  soTereign-prince  of  Milan, 

(To  him  whose  name,  among  the  greatest  now,* 

Had  perish'd,  blotted  out  at  once  and  rased. 

But  KM-  the  nagged  limb  of  an  old  oak.) 

*  Francesco  Sforsa.  His  father,  when  at  work  in  the  field, 
was  accosted  bjr  some  soldiers,  and  asked  if  he  would  enUst. 
"  Let  me  throw  my  mattock  on  that  oak,"  be  replied,  **  and  if 
it  remains  therr,  I  will."  It  remained  there ;  and  the  peasant, 
rrsarding  It  as  a  sign,  enlisted.  He  became  soldier,  general, 
priDoe;  and  his  srandson.  in  the  palace  at  Milan,  said  to 
raulus  Joriua,  •*  Yoa  behold  these  guards  and  this  grandeur : 
I  owe  ereiy  thing  to  the  branch  of  an  oak,  the  branch  that 
held  my  grandfeUMr's  mattock."—  Roobbj. 
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Lor.  And  so  the  Council  most  break  up,  and  Justice 
Pause  in  her  fhll  career,  because  a  wmnan 
Breaks  In  on  our  deliberations  ? 

Bar.  No, 

That  *s  not  the  cause ;  you  saw  the  prisoner's  state. 

Lor.  And  had  he  not  recovered  ? 

Bar.  To  reliqise 

Upon  the  least  renewal 

Lor.  'T  was  not  tried. 

Bar.  *T  is  vain  to  murmur ;  the  miOority 
In  council  were  against  you. 

Lor.  Thanks  to  you,  sir, 

And  the  old  ducal  dotard,  who  combined 
The  worthy  voices  which  o'er-ruled  my  own. 

Bar,  I  am  a  judge ;  but  must  confess  that  part 
Of  our  stem  duty,  which  prescribes  the  Question, 
And  bids  us  sit  and  see  its  sharp  infliction^ 
Makes  me  wish 

Lor.  What? 

Bar.  That  you  would  somcft'met  feel, 

As  1  do  always. 

Lor.  Go  to^  you  *re  a  child. 

Infirm  of  feeling  as  of  purpose,  blown 
About  by  every  breath,  shook  by  a  sigh. 
And  melted  by  a  tear— a  precious  judge 
For  Venice  1  and  a  worthy  statesman  to 
Be  partner  in  my  policy  1 

Bar.  He  shed 

No  tears. 

Lor.        He  cried  out  twice. 

Bar.  A  saint  had  done  so, 

Even  with  the  crown  of  glory  in  his  eye. 
At  such  inhi^mffl  artifice  of  pain 
As  was  forced  on  him ;  but  he  did  not  cry 
For  pity ;  not  a  word  nor  groan  escaped  him» 
And  those  two  shrieks  were  not  in  supplication. 
But  wrung  trom  pangs,  and  foUfyw*d  by  no  prayers. 

Lor.  He  mutber*d  many  times  between  his  teeth. 
But  inarticulately. 

Bar.  That  I  heard  not ; 

Tou  stood  more  near  him. 

Lor.  I  did  so. 

Bar.  Hethought, 

To  my  surprise  too,  you  were  touch*d  with  mercy, 
And  were  the  first  to  call  out  for  assistance 
When  he  was  felling. 

Lor.  I  believed  that  swoon 

Hiskst 

Bar.      And  have  I  not  oft  heard  thee  name 
His  and  his  fether's  death  your  nearest  wish  ? 

Lor.  If  he  dies  innocent,  that  is  to  say. 
With  his  guilt  unavow'd,  he  11  be  lamented. 

Bar.  What,  wouldst  thou  slay  his  memory  ? 

Soliciting  his  influence  with  the  state. 
And  drops  it  to  be  found.**— Roosas.] 

*  [The  extraordinary  sentence  pronounced  against  him, 
still  existin|r  among  the  archives  of  Venice,  runs  thus :  — 
**  Giacopo  Poscari,  accused  of  the  murder  of  Hermolao 
Donato,  has  been  arrested  and  examined ;  and»  tnm  the 
testimonj,  evidence,  and  documents  exhibited,  it  diitmctlif 
apiptart  that  he  is  guilty  of  the  aforesaid  crime ;  nevertheless, 
on  account  of  hia  obstinacy,  and  of  enehantmemU  and  tpeUt^ 
in  his  possession,  of  which  there  are  manifest  proofs,  it  has 
not  been  possible  to  extract  from  him  the  truth,  which  is 
clear  fi*om  parole  and  written  evidence ;  for,  while  Im  was  on 
the  cord,  he  uttered  neither  word  nor  groan,  but  only  mur. 
mured  something  to  himself  indistinctly  and  under  his  breath ; 
therefore,  of  Me  Apnotcr  </  the  ataie  reqmrest  he  is  condemned 
to  a  more  distant  banishment  in  Candia."  WiU  it  be  credited, 
that  a  distinct  proof  of  bis  innocence,  obtained  by  the  disco, 
very  of  the  real  assassin,  wrought  no  change  in  his  unjust  and 
cruel  sentence  ?  —  See  yeneimn  Sketdka,  vol.  VL  p.  97.3 
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Idfr,  Would*8t  thou  have 

His  state  descend  to  his  children,  as  it  must, 
Ifhedieonattainted? 

Bear,  War  with  them  too  ? 

X>or.  With  all  their  house,  till  theirs  or  mine  are 
nothing. 

Bar,  And  the  deep  agony  of  his  pale  idfe, 
And  the  repress'd  convulaion  of  the  high 
And  princely  brow  of  his  old  father,  which 
Broke  fbrth  in  a  slight  shuddering,  though  rarely, 
Or  in  some  clammy  drops,  soon  wiped  away 
In  stem  serenity ;  these  moved  you  not  ? 

\Exit  LOKCOAKO. 

He  *s  silent  in  his  hate,  asFoscari 

Was  in  his  sufifering ;  and  the  poor  wretch  moved  me 

More  by  his  silence  than  a  thousand  outcries 

Could  have  effected.     *T  was  a  dreadful  sight 

When  his  distracted  wife  broke  through  into 

The  hall  of  our  tribunal,  and  beheld 

What  we  could  scarcely  look  upon,  long  used 

To  such  sights.     I  must  think  no  more  of  this. 

Lest  I  forget  in  this  compassion  for 

Our  foes,  their  former  injuries,  and  lose 

The  hold  of  vengeance  Loredano  plans 

For  him  and  me ;  but  mine  would  be  content 

With  lesser  retribution  than  he  thirsts  for, 

And  I  would  mitigate  his  deeper  hatred 

To  milder  thoughts ;  but  for  the  present,  Foscari 

Has  a  short  hourly  respite,  granted  at 

The  instance  of  the  elders  of  the  Council, 

Moved  doubtless  by  his  wife's  appearance  in 

The  hall,  and  his  own  sufferings. — Lo  I  they  come : 

How  feeble  and  forlorn  I    I  cannot  bear 

To  look  on  them  again  in  this  extremity : 

1 11  hence,  and  try  to  soften  Loredano. 

\Exii  BAaBARioo. 


ACT  n. 

S  C  E  N  B  I. 
A  HaU  in  the  Dogk'«  Palace. 

The  Doox  and  a  SzNAToa. 

Sell.  Is  it  your  pleasure  to  sign  the  report 
Now,  or  postpone  it  till  to-morrow  ? 

Doge.  Now ; 

I  overlooked  it  yesterday:  it  wants 
Merely  the  signature.     Give  me  the  pen  — 

[  The  Dooz  eUi  down  and  eigne  the  paper. 
There,  signor. 

Sen.(looking  at  the  paper).   You  have  forgot ;  it  is 
not  sign*d. 

Doge.  Not  sign'd  ?    Ah,  I  perceive  my  eyes  begin 
To  wax  more  weak  with  age.     I  did  not  see 
That  I  had  dlpp*d  the  pen  without  effect,  i 

Sen.  (^dipping  the  pen  into  the  ink,  and  placing  the 
paper  before  the  Dock).  Tour  hand,  too, 
shakes,  my  lord  :  allow  me,  thus — 

Doge.  *T  is  done,  I  thank  you. 

Sen.  Thus  the  act  confirmed 

By  you  and  by  "  the  Ten  "  gives  peace  to  Yenice. 

Dogt,  *T  is  long  since  she  enjoy'd  it:  may  it  be 
As  long  ere  she  resume  her  arms  1 

Sen.  'T  is  almost 

Thirty-four  years  of  nearly  ceaseless  warfare 


*  C"  That  I  had  dipp*d  Uw  pen  too  heedleul7.'*_MS.] 
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With  the  Turk,  or  the  powers  of  Italy ; 
The  state  had  need  of  some  repose. 

Doge,  No  doubt: 

I  found  her  Queen  of  Ocean,  and  I  leave  her 
Lady  of  Lombardy :  It  is  a  comfort  * 
That  I  have  added  to  her  diadem 
The  gems  of  Brescia  and  Ravenna;  Crema 
And  Bergamo  no  less  are  hers;  her  realm 
By  land  has  grown  by  thus  much  in  my  reign* 
While  her  sea^sway  has  not  shrunk. 

Sen.  *T  is  most  tnx, 

And  merits  all  oar  country's  gratitude. 
Doge.  Perhaps  sa 

Sen.  Which  should  be  made  ™*"<*^ 

Doge.  I  have  not  oomplain'd,  sir. 

My  good  lord,  forglTe  me. 
For  what  ? 

My  heart  bleeds  for  you. 

Forme,  signor? 

Stop! 
It  must  have  way,  my  kxd: 
I  have  too  many  duties  towards  you 
And  all  your  house,  for  past  and  present  Mn^ifs 
Not  to  feel  deeply  for  your  son. 

Doge.  Was  this 

In  your  commission  7 

Sen.  What,  my  lord  ? 

Doge.  Thisprattk 

Of  things  you  know  not :  but  the  treaty 's  sign'd : 
Return  with  it  to  them  who  sent  you. 

Sen.  I 

Obey.     I  had  in  charge,  too,  firom  the  Coondl 
That  you  would  fix  an  hour  for  their  re-nnlon. 
Doge.  Say,  when  they  will— now,  even  at  thb 
moment. 
If  it  so  please  them :  I  am  the  state's  serrmt 
Sen.  They  would  accord  some  time  for  year  it- 

pose. 
Doge.  I  have  no  repose;  that  is,  none  which  shall 
cause 
The  loss  of  an  hour's  time  unto  the  state. 
Let  them  meet  when  they  will,  I  shall  be  fbond 
Where  I  should  be,  and  what  I  have  been  ever. 

[Bxit  SxKAToa. 
[7%«Do6x 


Enter  an  Attendeatt. 
Att.  Prince  I 
Doge.  Say  on. 

Att.  The  illustrious  lady  Foscui 

Requests  an  audience. 

Doge.  Bid  her  enter.     Poor 

Marina !  [Exit  AUembaL 

[  T%e  Doom,  remaine  in  eUenee  ae  before^ 

Enter  ICaaiirA. 

Mar.      I  have  ventured,  fi^thcr,  on 
Your  privacy. 

Doge.  I  have  none  fhxn  you,  my  chUd. 

Command  my  time,  when  not  commanded  by 
The  state. 

Mar,        I  wish'd  to  speak  to  you  of  iUisi. 

Doge,  Your  husband  7 

Mar,  And  your  sob. 

Doge.  Frooaed,  my  dai^ter  X 
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Afor.  I  had  obtein'd  permbikm  from  **  the  Ten" 
To  attend  my  husband  for  a  limited  number 
Of  hours. 

Doge,      You  had  ao. 

Af<ar.  'Tls  revoked.. 

Doge.  By  whom? 

Mar.  **  The  Ten.**— >When  we  had  reach*d  **  the 
Bridge  of  Sighs^** 
Which  I  prepared  to  pass  with  Foscari, 
The  gloomy  guardian  of  that  passage  first 
Demurr'd :  a  messenger  was  sent  back  to 
"  The  Ten  ;**  but  9b  the  court  no  longer  sate, 
And  no  permission  had  been  given  in  writing, 
I  WIS  thrust  back,  with  the  assurance  that 
Until  that  high  trlbonal  re-assembled. 
The  dungeon  walls  must  still  divide  us. 

Doge.  True, 

The  form  has  been  omitted  in  the  haste 
With  which  the  court  adlioum'd ;  and  tiU  it  meets, 
*T  is  dubious. 

Mar.  Till  it  meets  1  and  when  it  meets, 

Theyll  torture  him  again ;  and  he  and  / 
Mmt  purchase,  by  renewal  of  the  rack. 
The  interview  of  husband  and  of  wife. 
The  holiest  tie  beneath  the  heavens !— Oh  God ! 
Dost  thoa  see  this  7 

Doge.  Child — child 

Mar.  (abmptfy).  CaU  me  not  «*  child  ! " 

Tnu  soon  win  have  no  children— you  deserve  none— 
Tou,  who  can  talk  thus  calmly  of  a  son 
In  drcumstances  which  would  call  forth  tears 
Of  blood  firom  Spartans  I  Though  these  did  not  weep 
Tbdr  boys  who  died  in  battle,  is  it  written 
That  they  beheld  them  perish  piecemeal,  nor 
Stretch'd  fbith  a  hand  to  save  them  ? 

Doge.  You  behold  me : 

I  cannot  weep — I  would  I  could ;  but  if 
Each  white  hidr  on  this  head  were  a  yotmg  life. 
This  ducal  cap  the  diadem  of  earth. 
This  ducal  ring  with  which  I  wed  the  waves 
A  talisman  to  still  them— I*d  give  all 
For  him. 

Mar.      With  less  he  surely  might  be  saved. 

Doge.  That  answer  only  shows  yon  know  not 
Venice. 
Alas !  haw  should  you  7  she  knows  not  herself, 
In  all  her  mystery.     Hear  me — they  who  aim 
At  Foscari,  aim  no  less  at  his  fhther ; 
The  sire's  destruction  would  not  save  the  son ; 
They  work  by  difllnvnt  means  to  the  tame  end, 
And  that  is— but  they  have  not  conquer'd  yet 

Mar.  But  they  have  crush'd. 

Doge.  Nor  crush*d  as  yet — I  live. 

Mar.  And  your  son, — how  long  will  he  live  ? 

Doge.  I  trust. 

For  all  that  yet  is  past»  as  many  years 
And  happier  than  his  ftither.     The  rash  boy. 
With  womanish  Impatience  to  return. 
Hath  ruin'd  aU  by  that  detected  letter; 
A  Ugh  crime,  which  I  neither  can  deny 
Nor  palliate,  as  parent  or  as  Duke : 
Had  he  but  borne  a  Uttle,  litUe  longer 

His  Candiote  exile,  I  had  hopes he  has  quench*d 

them — 
He  must  return. 

Mar.  To  exile  ? 

Doge.  I  have  said  it 


m^ 


Doge,  You  well  know 

This  prayer  of  yours  was  twice  denied  before 
By  the  assembled  **  Ten,**  and  hardly  now 
Will  be  accorded  to  a  third  request. 
Since  aggravated  errors  on  the  part 
Of  your  lord  renders  them  still  more  austere. 

Mar.  Austere  7  Atrocious  I  The  old  human  fiends, 
With  one  foot  in  the  grave,  with  dim  eyes,  strange 
To  tears  save  drops  of  dotage,  with  long  white 
And  scanty  hairs,  and  shaking  hands,  and  heads 
As  palsied  as  their  hearts  are  hard,  they  council. 
Cabal,  and  put  men's  Uves  out,  as  if  liiie 
Were  no  more  than  the  feelings  long  extinguished 
In  their  accursed  bosoms. 

Doge.  You  know  not. 

Mar.  I  do — I  do — and  so  should  you,  methinks— 
That  these  are  demons :  could  it  be  else  that 
Men,  who  have  been  of  women  bom  and  suckled-*- 
Who  have  loved,  or  talk*d  at  least  of  love — have  given 
Their  bands  in  sacred  vows — have  danced  their  babes 
Upon  their  knees,  perhaps  have  moum'd  above  them — 
In  pain,  in  peril,  or  in  death— who  are, 
Or  were  at  least  in  seeming,  human,  could 
Do  as  they  have  done  by  yours,  and  you  yourself 
Fou,  who  abet  them  7 

Doge.  I  forgive  this,  for 

You  know  not  what  you  say. 

Mar.  You  know  it  well. 

And  feel  it  nothing. 

Doge.  I  have  borne  so  much. 

That  words  have  ceased  to  shake  me. 

Mar.  Oh,  no  doubt  1 

You  have  seen  your  son's  blood  flow,  and  your  flesh 

shook  not : 
And,  after  that,  what  arc  a  woman's  words  7       [you. 
No  more  than  woman's  tears,  that  they  should  sbake 

Doge.  Woman,  this  clamorous  grief  of  thine,  I  teU 
Is  no  more  in  the  balance  weigh'd  with  that  [thee. 
Which but  I  pity  thee,  my  poor  Blarina  1 

Mar.  Pity  my  husband,  or  I  cast  it  from  me ; 
Pity  thy  son  I     7%oi(pityI — *tisaword 
Strange  to  thy  heart — how  came  it  on  thy  lips  7 

Doge.  I  must  bear  these  reproaches,  though  they 
wrong  me. 
Couldst  thou  but  read 

Mar.  *T  Is  not  upon  thy  brow. 

Nor  in  thine  eyes,  nor  in  thine  acts, — where  then 
Should  I  behold  this  sympathy  7  or  shall  7 

Doge  {pointing  downwarde).  There  I 

Jlfar.  In  the  earth  ? 

Doge.  To  which  I  am  tending :  when 

It  lies  upon  this  heart,  fax  lightlier,  though 
Loaded  with  marble,  than  the  thoughts  which  press  it 
Now,  you  will  know  me  better. 

Mar.  Are  you,  then. 

Indeed,  thus  to  be  pitied  7 

Doge.  Pitied!  None 

Shall  ever  use  that  base  word,  with  which  men 
Cloke  their  soul's  hoarded  triumph,  as  a  fit  one 
To  mingle  with  my  name ;  that  name  shall  be. 
As  fiff  as  /  have  borne  it,  what  it  was 
When  I  received  it 

Afar.  But  for  the  poor  children 

Of  him  thou  canst  not,  or  thou  wflt  not  save. 
You  were  the  last  to  bear  it 

Doge.  Would  it  were  so  1 

Better  for  him  he  never  had  been  bom ; 
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Mar.  That's  (Use  I  A  truer,  nobler,  trustier  heart. 
More  loving,  or  more  loyal,  never  beat 
Within  a  human  breast     I  would  not  change 
My  exiled,  persecuted,  mangled  husband, 
Oppress'd  but  not  disgraced,  crushed,  overwhelmed. 
Alive,  or  dead,  for  prince  or  paladin 
In  story  or  in  fiible,  with  a  world 
To  back  his  suit   Dishonoured !  —  he — dtehonour*d ! 
I  tell  thee.  Doge,  'tis  Venice  is  dishonoured ; 
His  name  shall  be  her  foulest,  worst  reproach, 
For  what  he  suffers,  not  for  what  he  did. 
*Tis  ye  who  are  all  traitors,  tyrant  1 — ye  I 
Did  you  but  love  your  country  like  this  victim 
Who  totters  back  in  chains  to  tortures,  and 
Submits  to  all  things  rather  than  to  exile, 
Tou'd  fling  yourselves  before  him,  and  implore 
His  grace  for  your  enormous  guilt 

2>o^e.  He  was 

Indeed  all  you  have  said.    I  better  bore 
The  deaths  of  the  two  sons  Heaven  took  firom  me. 
Than  Jacopo's  disgrace. 

Mcur.  That  word  again  ? 

Doge.  Has  he  not  been  condemn'd  ? 

Mar.  Is  none  but  guilt  so  ? 

Doge.  Time  may  restore  his  memory — I  would 
hope  sa 

He  was  my  pride,  my but  tis  useless  now — 

I  am  not  given  to  tears,  but  wept  for  joy 
When  he  was  bom :  those  drops  were  ominous. 

Mar.  I  say  he 's  innocent  I   And  were  he  not  so, 
Is  our  o?m  blood  and  kin  to  shrink  fhnn  us 
In  fittal  moments  ? 

Doge.  I  shrank  not  fh>m  him : 

But  I  have  other  duties  than  a  &ther's ; 
The  state  would  not  dispense  me  from  those  duties ; 
Twice  I  demanded  it,  but  was  refused : 
They  must  then  be  ftilflllU  > 

Enter  an  Attendant. 

Att.  A  message  from 

**  The  Ten." 

Doge.  Who  bears  it  ? 

Att.  Noble  Loredano. 

Doge.  He  I — but  admit  him.       [Exit  Attendant, 

Mar.  Must  I  then  retire  ? 

Doge.  Perhaps  it  is  not  requisite,  if  this 

Concerns  your  husband,  and  if  not Well,  signor. 

Tour  pleasure  I  [  To  LoaxDANo  entering. 

Lor.  I  bear  that  of  "  the  Ten. " 

Doge.  They 

Have  chosen  well  their  envoy. 

Lor.  *T  is  their  choice 

Which  leads  me  here. 

Doge.  It  does  their  wisdom  honour. 

And  no  less  to  their  courtesy. — Proceed. 

Lor.  We  have  decided. 

Doge.  We  ? 

Lor.  "  The  Ten  "  In  council. 

Doge.  What  (  have  they  met  again,  and  met  with- 
Apprising  me  ?  [out 

>  rTbe  interest  of  thii  play  It  founded  npon  feelingi  lo 
peciiliar  or  overstrained,  as  to  enga^  no  sympathr ;  and  the 
whole  stonr  turns  on  Incidents  that  are  neither  pleasing  nor 
natural.  The  younger  Foscari  undergoes  the  rack  twice 
(once  in  the  hearing  of  the  audience),  merely  because  he  has 
chosen  to  feign  himself  a  traitor,  that  he  might  be  brought 
back  from  nndeserred  banishment,  and  dies  at  last  of  pure 
dotage  on  this  sentiment ;  while  the  elder  Foscari  submits, 
in  profound  and  Immoveable  silence,  to  this  treatment  of  his 
■on,  leit,  by  teeming  to  feel  for  bis  unhappy  fate,  be  should 
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Lor.  They  wlsh'd  to  qtare  your  feeUoA 

No  less  than  age. 

Doge.       That 's  new — when  spared  they  either  ? 
I  thank  them,  notwithstanding. 

Lor.  Ton  know  wdl       ' 

That  they  have  power  to  act  at  their  discretion. 
With  or  without  the  presence  of  the  Doge. 

Doge,  'T  is  some  years  since  I  leam'd  thia,  1od( 
before 
I  became  Doge,  or  dream'd  of  such  advancement 
You  need  not  school  me,  signor :  I  sate  in 
That  council  when  you  were  a  young  patrician. 

Lor.  True,  in  my  father's  time ;  1  have  heanl  bim 
and 
The  admiral,  his  brother,  say  as  much. 
Tour  highness  may  remember  them ;  they  both 
Died  suddenly. 

Doge.  And  if  they  did  so,  better 

So  die  than  live  on  lingeringly  in  pain.       [days  out 

Lor.  No  doubt :  yet  most  men  like  to  live  their 

Doge.  And  did  not  they  ? 

Lor.  The  grave  knows  best :  they  died. 

As  I  said,  suddenly. 

Doge,  Is  that  so  strange. 

That  you  repeat  the  word  emphatically  ?  [dnth 

Lor.  So  far  fh>m  strange;  that  never  was  there 
In  my  mind  half  so  natural  as  theirs. 
Think  gou  not  so  ? 

Doge,  What  should  I  think  of  mortals  ? 

Lor.  That  they  have  mortal  foes. 

Doge.  I  nndervtand  jxra; 

Tour  sires  were  mine,  and  you  are  heir  in  all  things. 

Lor.  Tou  best  know  if  I  should  be  so. 

Doge.  I  da 

Tour  fathers  were  my  foes,  and  I  have  heard 
Foul  rumours  were  abroad ;  I  have  also  read 
Their  epitaph,  attributing  their  deaths 
To  poison.     'T  is  perhaps  as  true  as  mooit 
Inscriptions  upon  tombs,  and  yet  no  leas  I 

A  fable.  ' 

Lor.       Who  dares  say  so  ? 

Doge.  II 'TUtme 

Tour  fothers  were  mine  enemies,  as  bitter 
As  their  son  e'er  can  be,  and  I  no  less 
Was  theirs ;  but  I  was  openly  thtir  foe : 
I  never  work'd  by  plot  in  cotmdl,  nor 
Cabal  in  commonwealth,  nor  secret  means 
Of  practice  against  life  by  steel  or  drug. 
The  proof  is,  your  existence. 

I^>r,  I  fiear  not 

Doge.  Tou  have  no  cause,  being  what  I  am ;  but 
were  I 
That  you  would  have  me  thought,  you  long  ere  now 
Were  past  the  sense  of  fear.     Hate  on ;  I  care  not 

Lor.  I  never  yet  knew  that  a  noble's  life 
In  Venice  had  to  dread  a  Doge's  frown. 
That  is,  by  open  means. 

Doge.  But  I,  good  signer. 

Am,  or  least  was,  more  than  a  mere  duke. 
In  blood,  in  mind,  in  means }  and  that  they  know 

be  implicated  In  his  guilt  ~~  though  be  Is  inppoted  guIhHs. 
He,  the  Doge,  is  aflraid  to  stir  liand  or  foot,  to  look  or  f(Mt. 
while  these  inexplicable  horrors  are  transacting,  on  accnjut 
of  the  hostility  of  one  Loredano,  who  lords  it  ia  the  ctyxx  J 
of  "  the  Ten,^'  nobody  knows  why  or  how  ;  and  who  at  U«< 
"  enmeshes  "  both  fattier  and  son  in  bis  toils,  ia  spite  of  thcr 
passive  obedience  and  non-resistance  to  his  plana,  tbrf  «• 
silly  flies  for  this  spider  to  catch,  and  **  feed  Cut  hb 
grudge  upoa"— Jarraav.] 
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Who  dreaded  to  elect  me,  and  have  since 

Striven  all  they  dare  to  weigh  me  down :  be  sure, 

Before  or  since  that  period,  had  I  held  you 

At  so  much  price  as  to  require  your  absence, 

A  word  of  mine  had  set  such  spirits  to  work 

As  would  have  made  you  nothing.   But  in  all  things 

I  have  observed  the  strictest  reverence ; 

Kot  for  the  laws  alone,  for  those  you  have  strain'd 

(I  do  not  speak  of  you  but  as  a  single 

Voice  of  the  many)  somewhat  beyond  what 

I  could  enforce  for  my  authority. 

Were  I  disposed  to  brawl ;  but,  as  I  said, 

I  have  observed  with  veneration,  like 

A  priest's  for  the  high  altar,  even  unto 

Tbe  sacrifice  of  my  own  blood  and  quiet. 

Safety,  and  aU  save  honour,  the  decrees. 

The  health,  the  pride,  and  welfare  of  the  state. 

And  now,  shr,  to  your  business. 

Lor.  *T  is  decreed, 

That,  without  farther  repetition  of 
The  Question,  or  continuance  of  the  trial. 
Which  only  tends  to  show  how  stubborn  guilt  is, 
(•«  The  Ten,**  dispensing  with  the  stricter  law 
Which  still  prescribes  the  Question  till  a  fiill 
Confession,  and  the  prisoner  partly  having 
Avow'd  his  crime  in  not  denying  that 
The  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Milan 's  his), 
James  Foacari  return  to  banishment. 
And  sail  in  the  same  galley  which  conveyed  him. 

Mar.  Thank  God!   At  least  they  will  not  drag 
him  more 
Before  tiiat  horrid  tribunal     Would  he 
But  think  so,  to  my  mind  the  happiest  doom, 
Not  he  alone,  but  all  who  dwell  here,  could 
Desire,  were  to  escape  fh>m  such  a  land. 

Doge.  That  is  not  a  Venetian  thought,  my  daughter. 

Mar.  No,  *t  was  too  human.  May  I  share  his  exile  ? 

Lor.  Of  this  *<  the  Ten  '*  said  nothing. 

Mar.  So  I  thought ! 

That  were  too  human,  alsa     But  it  was  not 
Inhibited? 

Lor.  It  was  not  named. 

Mar.  (to  the  Doge).  Then,  fiither, 

Sarely  you  can  obtain  or  grant  me  thus  much : 

[  7b  LoasoAKO. 
And  you,  sir,  not  oppose  my  prayer  to  be 
Permitted  to  accompany  my  husband. 

Doge.  I  wHl  endeavour. 

Mar.  And  you,  signor  ? 

Lor.  Ladyl 

*T  is  not  for  me  to  anticipate  the  pleasure 
Of  the  tribunaL 

Mar.  Pleasure  !  what  a  word 

To  use  for  the  decrees  of 

D(^.  Daughter,  know  you 

In  what  a  presence  you  pronounce  these  things  ? 

Mar.  A  prince's  and  his  sulgect's. 

Lor.  Subject  I 

Mar.  Oh  I 

It  galls  you :  — well,  you  are  his  equal,  as 
You  think  ;  but  that  you  are  not,  nor  would  be, 
Were  he  a  peasant :  —  well,  then,  you  *re  a  prince, 
A  princely  noble ;  and  what  then  am  1 7 

Lor.  The  olftpring  of  a  noble  house. 

Mar.  And  wedded 

1  rSec  ffxf^,  p.  SOS.] 

'  L **  The  blackest  leaA  his  heart,  and  blankest  hii  brain.' 
—  Iff 
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To  one  as  noble.     What,  or  whose,  then,  is 

The  presence  that  should  silence  my  free  thoughts  ? 

Lor.  The  presence  of  your  husband's  judges. 

Doge.  And 

The  deference  due  even  to  the  lightest  word 
That  iklls  from  those  who  rule  in  Venice. 

Mar.  Keep 

Those  maxims  for  your  mass  of  scared  mechanics, 
Your  merchants,  your  Dahnatian  and  Greek  slaves, 
Your  tributaries,  your  dumb  citizens. 
And  mask*d  nobility,  your  sblrrl,  and 
Your  spies,  your  galley  and  your  other  slaves. 
To  whom  your  midnight  carryings  off  and  drownings. 
Your  dungeons  next  the  palace  roofs,  or  under 
The  water's  level ;  your  mysterious  meetings. 
And  unknown  dooms,  and  sudden  executions,     [and 
Your  •*  Bridge  of  Sighs »,"  your  strangling  chamber. 
Your  torturing  instruments,  have  made  ye  seem 
The  beings  of  another  and  worse  world ! 
Keep  such  for  them  :  I  fear  ye  not     I  know  ye  ; 
Have  known  and  proved  your  worst,  in  the  infernal 
Process  of  my  poor  husband  I    Treat  me  as 
Ye  treated  him  :  — you  did  so,  in  so  dealing 
With  him.     Then  what  have  I  to  tear  from  you. 
Even  if  I  were  of  fearftil  nature,  which 
I  trust  I  am  not  ? 

Doge.  You  hear,  she  speaks  wildly. 

Mar.  Not  wisely,  yet  not  wildly. 

Lor.  Lady!  words 

Utter'd  within  these  walls  I  bear  no  fiirther 
Than  to  the  threshold,  saving  such  as  pass 
Between  the  Duke  and  me  on  the  state's  service. 
Doge  !  have  you  aught  In  answer? 

Doge.  Something  from 

The  Doge ;  it  may  be  also  from  a  parent 

Lor.  My  mission  here  is  to  the  Doge, 

Doge.  Then  say 

The  Doge  will  choose  his  own  embassador. 
Or  state  in  person  what  is  meet ;  and  for 
The  (kther 

Lor.  1  remember  mine.  — Farewell ! 

I  kiss  the  hands  of  the  illustrious  lady. 
And  bow  me  to  the  Duke.  [Exit  Lorxdamo. 

Mar.  Are  you  content  7 

Doge.  I  am  what  you  behold. 

Mar.  And  that's  a  mystery. 

Doge.  An  things  are  so  to  mortals ;  who  can  read 
them 
Save  he  who  made  7  or,  if  they  can,  the  few 
And  giited  spirits,  who  have  studied  long 
That  loathsome  volume— man,  and  pored  upon 
Those  black  and  bloody  leaves,  his  heart  and  brain, ' 
But  learn  a  magic  which  recoils  upon 
The  adept  who  pursues  it :  all  the  sins 
We  find  in  others,  nature  made  our  own ; 
All  our  advantages  are  those  of  fortune ; 
Birth,  wealth,  health,  beauty,  are  her  accidents. 
And  when  we  cry  out  against  Fate,  twere  weU 
We  should  remember  Fortune  can  take  nought 
Save  what  she  gave — the  rest  was  nakedness. 
And  lusts,  and  appetites,  and  vanities. 
The  universal  heritage,  to  battle 
With  as  we  may,  and  least  in  humblest  stations. 
Where  hunger  swallows  all  in  one  low  want, ' 
And  the  original  ordinance,  that  man 

*  [**  Where  hunger  iwallowt  all  — where  ever  was 
The  monarch  who  could  bear  a  three  days*  Cut  ?** 
—  MS.] 
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Must  sweat  for  his  poor  pittance,  keeps  all  passions 
Aloof;  save  fear  of  fiunine  I    All  is  low, 
And  fUse,  and  hoUow — day  ftxim  ibst  to  last. 
The  prince's  urn  no  less  than  potter's  vesseL 
Our  fkme  is  in  men's  breath  ^  our  lives  upon 
Less  than  their  breath ;  our  durance  upon  days. 
Our  days  on  seasons ;  our  whole  being  on 
Something  which  is  not  m  ! — So,  we  are  sbtves, 
The  greatest  as  the  meanest — nothing  rests 
Upon  our  will ;  the  will  itself  no  less 
Depends  upon  a  straw  than  on  a  storm ;  ^ 
And  when  we  think  we  lead,  we  are  most  led. 
And  still  towards  death,  a  thing  which  comes  as  much 
Without  our  act  or  choice,  as  birth,  so  that 
Methinks  we  must  have  sinn'd  in  some  old  worid. 
And  thiM  is  hell :  the  best  is,  that  it  is  not 
EtemaL 

Mar,     These  are  things  we  cannot  judge 
On  earth. 

Ihtgt.     And  how  then  shall  we  judge  each  other, 
Who  are  all  earth,  and  I,  who  am  call'd  upon 
To  judge  my  son  ?   I  have  administered 
My  country  fidthfiiUy — victoriously — 
I  dare  them  to  the  proof,  the  chart  of  what 
She  was  and  is :  my  reign  has  doubled  realms ; 
And,  in  reward,  the  gratitude  of  Yenice 
Has  left,  or  is  about  to  leave,  me  single. 

Mar.  And  Foscari  ?  I  do  not  think  of  such  things, 
So  I  be  left  with  him. 

Dogt,  You  shall  be  so : 

Thus  much  they  cannot  well  deny. 

Mar,  And  if 

They  should,  I  will  fly  with  him. 

JDoge.  That  can  ne'er  be. 

And  whither  would  you  fly  ? 

Mar.  I  know  not,  reck  not — 

To  Syria,  Egypt,  to  the  Ottoman — 
Any  where,  where  we  might  respire  unfetter'd. 
And  live  nor  girt  by  spies,  nor  liable 
To  edicts  of  inquisitors  of  state.  [husband. 

Doge.  What,  wouldst  thou  have  a  renegade  for 
And  turn  him  into  traitor  ? 

l/lsr.  He  Is  none  ! 

The  country  is  the  traitress,  which  thrusts  forth 
Her  best  and  bravest  fh>m  her.     Tyranny 
Is  far  the  worst  of  treasons.    Dost  thou  deem 
None  rebels  except  suljects  ?    The  prince  who 
N^ects  or  violates  his  trust  is  more 
A  brigand  than  the  robber-chief. 

Dogt.  I  cannot 

Chaige  me  with  such  a  breach  of  fidth. 

Mar.  No ;  thou 

Observ'st,  obey'st,  such  laws  as  make  old  Draco's 
A  code  of  mercy  by  comparison. 

Doge.  I  found  the  law ;  I  did  not  make  it  Were  I 
A  subject,  still  I  might  find  parts  and  portions 
Tit  for  amendment ;  but  as  prince,  I  never 
Would  change,  for  the  sake  of  my  house,  the  charter 
Left  by  our  fi^en. 

Mar.  Did  they  make  it  for 

The  ruin  of  their  children  ? 

Dogt.  Under  such  laws,  Venice 

Has  risen  to  what  she  is — a  state  to  rival 
In  deeds,  and  days,  and  sway,  and,  let  me  add. 
In  ^ory  (for  we  have  had  Boman  spirits 

1  p*  What  *t  fluiM  ?  a  fancied  Ufa  In  otben*  breath, 

A  thing  beyond  us,  er'n  belbre  our  death."  —  Pope.] 
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Amongst  us),  all  that  history  has  beqneath'd 
Of  Some  and  Carthage  in  their  best  timea,  wlicn 
The  people  sway'd  by  senates. 

Mar.  Bather  say, 

Groan'd  under  the  stem  oUgarehs. 

Doge.  Perbapa  io ; 

But  yet  subdued  the  world :  in  soch  a  state 
An  individual,  be  he  richest  of 
Such  rank  as  is  permitted,  or  the  meancitt 
Without  a  name,  is  alike  nothing,  irtien 
The  policy,  irrevocably  tending 
To  one  great  end,  must  be  maintain'd  in  vigour. 

Mar.  This  means  that  you  are  more  a  Dqgc  thsn 
father. 

Doge.  It  means,  I  am  more  dtiaen  than  cither. 
If  we  had  not  for  many  centuries 
Had  thousands  of  such  dtiaens,  and  shall, 
I  trust,  have  still  such,  Venice  were  no  city. 

Mar.  Accursed  be  Uie  dty  where  the  laws 
Would  stifle  nature's  I 

Doge.  Had  I  as  many  sons 

As  I  have  years,  I  would  have  given  them  all. 
Not  without  feeling,  but  I  would  have  given  them 
To  the  state's  service,  to  ftilfll  her  wishes 
On  the  flood,  in  the  fleld,  or,  if  it  must  be, 
As  it,  alas  I  has  been,  to  ostradsm. 
Exile,  or  chains,  or  whatsoever  worse 
She  might  decree. 

Mar.  And  this  is  patriotism  ? 

To  me  it  seems  the  worst  barbarity. 
Let  me  seek  out  my  husband :  the  sage  **  Ten,** 
With  all  its  jealousy,  will  hardly  war 
So  far  with  a  weak  woman  as  deny  me 
A  moment's  access  to  his  dungeon. 

Doge.  im 

So  far  take  on  myself,  as  order  that 
Tou  may  be  admitted. 

Mar.  And  what  shall  I  say 

To  Foscari  ftxnn  his  &ther  7 

Doge.  That  he  obey 

The  kws. 

Mar.  And  nothing  more  ?  Will  you  not  see  him 
Ere  he  depart  ?  It  may  be  the  last  time.  [ftt 

Doge.  The  hut !— my  boy  l^the  iMt  time  I  shaU 
My  last  of  children  !   Tell  him  I  will  oooac. 
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ACTin. 

SCENE  L 

The  Prison,  of  jAcoro  FoscAai. 

Jae.  Foe.  («oZift).   No  light,  save  yon  frint 
which  shows  me  waUs 
Which  never  echo'd  but  to  sorrow's  soiinds» 
The  sigh  of  long  imprisonment  the  step 
Of  feet  on  which  the  iron  dank'd,  the  groan 
Of  death,  the  imprecation  of  despidr ! 
And  yet  for  this  I  have  retum'd  to  Venice, 
With  seme  fidnt  hope,  *t  is  true,  that  time,  which 
The  marble  down,  had  worn  away  the  hate 
Of  men's  hearts ;  but  I  knew  them  not,  and  hert 
Must  I  consume  my  own,  which  never  beat 
For  Venice  but  with  such  a  yearning  aa 

*[  "the  will  ItMlfdepeodeM 

Upon  a  itorm,  a  straw,  and  both  alika 
Leading  to  death.'*  —  M&3 
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The  dove  btt  fbr  her  diBtaot  nest,  wlien  wheeUng 

High  in  the  air  on  her  return  to  greet 

Her  callow  brood.    What  letters  are  these  which 

[Approaehinp  the  wdO. 
Are  scnwl*d  along  the  inexorable  wall  ?  i 
WUl  the  gleam  kt  me  trace  them  ?  Ah  t  the  names 
Of  my  sad  predeoeason  In  this  place, 
The  dales  of  their  despair,  the  brief  words  of 
A  grief  too  great  for  many.     This  stone  page 
Holda  like  an  epitaph  their  history ; 
Asd  the  poor  capttre's  tale  is  graven  on 
Hb  dungeon  barrier,  like  the  lover's  record 
DpoQ  the  bark  of  some  taU  tree,  which  bears 
Hb  own  and  hia  beloved's  name.    Alas  1 
I  recognise  some  names  iSunUiar  to  me, 
And  blighted  like  to  mfaie,  which  I  will  add. 
Fittest  tor  soch  a  chnmide  as  this, 
Which  only  can  be  read,  as  writ,  by  wretches.  < 

[He  engraoee  hit  name. 

Enter  a  FamOiar  of  **the  7Vn.'*3 

FoM.  I  bring  yott  Ibod. 

Joe,  Foe,  I  pray  you  set  it  down ; 

I  am  past  hanger :  but  my  lips  are  parch'd— > 
Thewaterl 

Fam.         There. 

Joe.  Foe.  {afUr  drimUng),  I  thank  you :  I  am  better. 

Fttm.  I  am  commanded  to  infbrm  you  that 
Tour  further  trial  is  postponed. 

Jac  Foe,  Tm  when  ? 

Fam.  I  know  not  -—It  is  also  in  my  orders 
That  your  illustrious  lady  be  admitted. 

Joe  Foe,  Ahl  they  relent,  then, — I  had  ceased 
to  hope  it: 
*T  was  time. 

Enter  IIiuka. 

Afar.  My  best  beloved  1 

Joe.  Foe,  {embraang  her).         My  true  wife. 
And  only  friend !    What  happiness ! 

Mar,  Well  part 

No  more. 

Jac  Foe.  How  I  wouldst  thou  share  a  dungeon  ? 

Hot,  Ay, 

The  rack,  the  grave,  all — any  thing  with  thee, 
But  the  tomb  last  of  aD,  fbr  there  we  shall 
Be  ignorant  of  each  other,  yet  I  wOl 
Share  that — all  things  except  new  separation ; 
It  is  too  much  to  have  survived  the  first 
How  dost  thou  ?  How  are  those  worn  limbs  ?    Alas  I 
Why  do  I  ask  ?   Thy  paleness 

Joe.  Foe,  'Tia  the  Joy 

Of  seeing  thee  again  so  soon,  and  so 
Without  expectancy,  has  sent  the  blood 
Back  to  my  heart,  and  left  my  cheeks  like  thtaie. 
For  thou  art  pale  too^  my  Marina ! 

Afar.  'Tie 

1%e  gloom  of  this  eternal  cell,  which  never 
Knew  sunbeam,  and  the  sallow  sullen  glare 
Of  the  familiar's  torch,  which  seems  akin« 

'  [For  Mr.  Hobhouse's  accoant  of  the  state  dungeons  of 
Venice,  see  APPUDix :  Historical  Notes  to  ChUda  Handd, 

*  C*  Which  never  cm  be  row!  but,  as  *twaa  written, 

By  wretched  btlngs."^  MS.] 

*  fLord  Byroo,  fai  thb  tragedy,  has  not  rentored  upon 
AmSer  deviation  from  historical  troth  than  is  taUy  authorised 
br  the  Ucenoe  of  the  drama.    We  nuy  remark,  however,  that 


To  darkness  more  than  light,  by  lending  to 
The  dungeon  vapours  its  bituminous  smoke. 
Which  cloud  whatever  we  gaae  on,  even  thine  eyes-^- 
No,  not  thine  eyes — they  sparkle — how  they  sparkle  I 

Jae.  Foe,  And  thine  I — but  I  am  blinded  by  the 
torch*  [here  ? 

Mar.  As  I  had  been  without  it     Couldst  thou  see 

Jae,  Foe,  Nothing  at  flrst;  but  use  and  time  had 
taught  me 
FamiUarity  with  what  was  darkness ; 
And  the  grey  twilight  of  such  glimmerings  as 
Glide  through  the  crevices  made  by  the  winds 
Was  kinder  to  mine  eyes  than  the  fUll  sun. 
When  gorgeously  o'ergildlng  any  towers 
Save  those  of  Venice :  but  a  moment  ere 
Thou  camest  hither  I  was  busy  writing. 

Afar.  What?  [next 

Jae.  Foe.  My  name:  look,  *tis  there— recorded 
The  name  of  him  who  here  preceded  me. 
If  dungeon  dates  say  true. 

Mar,  And  what  of  him  ? 

Jae,  Foe,  These  walls  are  silent  of  men's  ends ; 
they  only 
Seem  to  hint  shrewdly  of  them.     Such  stem  walls 
Were  never  pHed  on  high  save  o'er  the  dead. 
Or  those  who  soon  must  be  so.  -^  What  of  him  9 
Thou  askest  — What  of  me  ?  may  soon  be  ask'd. 
With  the  like  answer — doubt  and  dreadful  surmise — 
Unless  thou  teU'st  my  tale. 

Afar.  /apeoJk  of  thee! 

Jae,  Foe,  And  wherefbre  not?    All  then  shall 
speak  of  me : 
The  tyranny  of  silence  is  not  lasting, 
And,  though  events  be  hidden.  Just  men's  groans 
Will  burst  aU  cerement,  even  a  living  grave's  1 
I  do  not  doubt  my  memory,  but  my  life ; 
And  neither  do  I  fear. 

Jlfor.  Thy  lifle  is  safe. 

Jae.  Foe,  And  liberty  ? 

Mar,  The  mind  should  make  its  own. 

Jae,  Foe.  That  has  a  noble  sound ;  but  'tis  a  sound, 
A  music  most  impressive,  but  too  transient: 
The  mind  is  much,  but  is  not  alL     The  mind 
Hath  nerved  me  to  endure  the  risk  of  death. 
And  torture  positive,  ihr  worse  than  death 
(If  death  be  a  deep  sleep),  without  a  groan. 
Or  with  a  cry  which  rather  shamed  my  judges 
Than  me ;  but  'tis  not  all,  for  there  are  things 
More  woAil — such  as  this  smaU  dungeon,  where 
I  may  breathe  many  years. 

Mar.  Alas !  and  this 

Small  dungeon  is  all  that  belongs  to  thee 
Of  this  wide  realm,  of  which  thy  sire  is  prince. 

Jae,  Foe,  That  thought  would  scarcely  aid  me  to 
endure  it 
My  doom  is  common,  many  are  in  dungeons, 
But  none  like  mine,  so  near  their  fkther's  palace ; 
But  then  my  heart  is  sometimes  high,  and  hope 
Will  stream  along  those  moted  rays  of  light 
Peopled  with  dusty  atoms,  which  afford 

after  Olaeopo  had  been  tortured,  he  was  removed  to  the 
Ducal  apartments,  not  to  one  of  the  Ptnai;  that  his  death 
occurred,  not  at  Venice,  bat  at  Canea ;  that  fifteen  months 
elapsed  between  his  last  condemnation  and  his  father's  do* 
position  \  and  that  the  death  of  the  Doge  Xodk  place,  not  at 

the  palace,  but  in  his  own  house Vtnet.  Sketekee,  vol.  IL 

p.l(E3 
*     [**  Of  the  fiunillar's  torch,  which  seems  to  love 
Darkness  £sr  more  than  Ugfat.**  —  MS.] 
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Our  only  day ;  for,  save  the  gaoIer*8  torch. 
And  a  strange  firefly,  which  was  quickly  caught 
Last  night  in  yon  enormous  spider's  net, 
I  ne'er  saw  aught  here  like  a  ray.     Alas ! 
I  know  if  mind  may  bear  us  up,  or  no. 
For  I  liave  such,  and  shown  it  before  men ; 
It  sinks  in  solitude  i :  my  soul  is  social. 

Afar.  I  will  be  with  thee. 

Jac,  Fm,  Ah  I  if  it  were  so ! 

But  that  they  never  granted — nor  will  grant, 
And  I  shall  be  alone ;  no  men — no  books — 
Those  lying  likenesses  of  lying  men. 
I  ask'd  for  even  those  outlines  of  their  kind. 
Which  they  term  annals,  history,  what  you  will, 
Which  men  bequeath  as  portraits,  and  they  were 
Refused  me,  — so  these  walls  have  been  my  study. 
More  faithful  pictures  of  Venetian  story. 
With  all  their  blank,  or  dismal  stains,  than  is 
The  Hall  not  fax  from  hence,  which  bears  on  high 
Hundreds  of  doges,  and  their  deeds  and  dates. 

Mot.  I  come  to  tell  thee  the  result  of  their 
Last  council  on  thy  doom. 

Jac  Fo».  I  know  it — look ! 

\^He  poinU  to  his  limb$,  a$  referring  to  the 
Question  which  he  had  undergone. 

Mar.  No — no — no  more  of  that:  even  they  relent 
From  that  atrocity. 

Joe.  Fos.  What  then  ? 

Mar.  That  you 

Betum  to  Candia. 

Jac.  Fos.  Then  my  last  hope's  gone. 

I  could  endure  my  dungeon,  for  'twas  Venice ; 
I  could  support  the  torture,  there  was  something 
In  my  native  air  that  buoy'd  my  spirits  up 
Like  a  ship  on  the  ocean  toes'd  by  storms. 
But  proudly  still  bestriding  the  high  waves, 
And  holding  on  its  course ;  but  there^  afar,    . 
In  that  accursed  isle  of  slaves,  and  captives. 
And  unbelievers,  like  a  stranded  wreck, 
My  very  soul  seem'd  mouldering  in  my  bosom. 
And  piecemeal  I  shall  perish,  if  remanded. 

Mar.  And  here  9 

Jac.  Fos.     At  once  —  by  better  means,  as  briefer. 
What !  would  they  even  deny  me  my  sires'  sepulchre. 
As  well  as  home  and  heritage  7 

Mar.  My  husband  C 

I  have  sued  to  accompany  thee  hence, 

'  [Penoni  condemned  to  lolltary  confinement  generally, 
we  are  auured,  become  either  madmen  or  idiotf,  as  mind  or 
matter  banpens  to  predominate,  when  the  mysterious  balance 
between  tnem  is  destroyed.  But  they  who  arc  subjected  to 
such  a  dreadful  punishment  are  generally,  like  moat  per- 

Setrators  of  gross  crimes,  men  of  feeble  internal  resources, 
len  of  talents,  like  Trenck,  have  been  known,  in  the  deepest 
seclusion,  and  most  severe  conflneroeot,  to  battle  the  foul 
fiend  melancholy,  and  to  come  off  conauerora  during  a  cap- 
tivity of  years.  Those  who  sufftr  Imprisonment  for  the  sake 
of  their  country,  or  their  religion,  have  yet  a  stronger  sup- 
portt  and  may  exclaim,  though  in  a  dlflferent  sense  from  that 
of  Othello.— **  It  Is  the  cause,  it  is  the  cause,  my  soul.*'  — 
Sib  Waltrb  Scott.] 

*  In  Lady  Morgan's  fearless  and  excellent  work  upon  Italy, 
I  perceive  the  expression  of  **  Rome  of  the  Ocean  "  applied 
to  Venice.  The  same  phrase  occurs  in  the  "  Two  Foscari." 
My  publisher  can  vouch  for  me,  that  the  tragedy  was  written 
and  sent  to  England  some  time  before  I  had  seen  Lady  Mor- 

rm's  work,  which  I  only  received  on  the  16th  of  August, 
hasten,  however,  to  notice  the  coincidence,  and  to  yield  the 
origlnalitT  of  the  phrase  to  her  who  first  placed  it  before  the 
public.  I  am  the  more  anxious  to  do  this,  as  I  am  informed 
(for  I  have  seen  but  few  of  the  specimens,  and  those  accident- 
ally,) that  there  have  been  lately  brought  against  roe  charges 
of  plagi.irism.  [See  post,  note  to  the  description  of  a  ship- 
wreck,  Don  Joan,  c  iL  s.  xxiv.3 
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And  not  so  hopelessly.     This  love  of  thine 
For  an  ungrateftil  and  tyruinic  soil 
Is  passion,  and  not  patriotism ;  tat  me. 
So  I  could  see  thee  with  a  quiet  aspect, 
And  the  sweet  ft«edom  of  the  earth  and  air, 
I  would  not  cavil  about  climes  or  regions. 
This  crowd  of  palaces  and  prisons  is  not 
A  paradise ;  its  first  inhabitants 
Were  wretched  exiles. 

Jae.  Fos.  Well  I  know  how  wretched ! 

Afar.  And  yet  you  see  how  from  their  banish- 
ment 
Before  the  Tartar  into  these  salt  isles. 
Their  antique  energy  of  mind,  all  that 
Remain'd  of  Rome  for  their  Inheritance, 
Created  by  degrees  an  ocean- Rome ;  * 
And  shall  an  evil,  which  so  often  leads 
To  good,  depress  thee  thus  ? 

Jac.  Fos.  Had  I  gone  forth 

From  my  own  land,  like  the  old  patriarchs,  eeekiEg 
Another  region,  with  their  flocks  and  herds ; 
Had  I  been  cast  out  like  the  Jews  from  Zfen, 
Or  like  our  fkthers,  driven  by  Attila 
From  fertile  Italy,  to  barren  Islets, 
I  would  have  given  some  tears  to  my  late  country, 
And  many  thoughts ;  but  afterwards  addiess'd 
Myself,  with  those  about  me,  to  create 
A  new  home  and  fresh  state :  perhaps  I  coold 
Have  borne  this — though  I  know  not 

Mar.  Wherefore  not ! 

It  was  the  lot  of  millions,  and  must  be 
The  &te  of  myriads  more. 

Jac.  Fos,  Ay  — we  but  bear 

Of  the  siu-vivors'  toU  in  their  new  lands. 
Their  numbers  and  success ;  but  who  can  nuxnher 
The  hearts  which  broke  in  silence  of  that  partins, 
Or  after  their  departure ;  of  that  malady  * 
Which  calls  up  green  and  native  fields  to  view 
From  the  rough  deep,  with  such  identity 
To  the  poor  exile's  fever'd  eye,  that  he 
Can  scarcely  be  restrain'd  from  treading  them? 
That  melody  ^  which  out  of  tones  and  tunes 
Collects  such  pastore  for  the  longing  sorrow 
Of  the  sad  mountaineer,  when  tar  awi^ 
From  his  snow  canopy  of  diflli  and  clouds. 
That  he  feeds  on  the  sweet,  but  poisonoos  thoofiht, 
And  dies.     You  call  this  weaktuss  !    It  is  strei^th. 

*  The  calenturcL  —  [A  distemper  peculiar  to  sailon  in  ^- 
cllmates  — 

"  So  by  a  calenture  misled 

The  mariner  with  rapture  sees 
On  the  smooth  ocean's  aiurc  bed 

Plnamel'd  fields  and  verdant  trees : 
With  cajrer  haste  he  longs  to  rove. 

In  that  fantastic  scene,  and  thinka 
It  must  be  some  enchanted  grove. 

And  in  ho  leaps,  and  down  he  iinki.**->  Swirr.^ 

4  Alluding  to  the  Swiss  air  and  Its  eAsett.— [TbeXcB 
if«ff  Vaches,  played  upon  the  bag-pipe  by  the  younj  c«*- 
keepers  on  tne  mountains:  —  "  An  air/'  aays  Rous«es<i.*'^* 
dear  to  the  Swiss,  that  it  was  fortildden,  under  the  p<t-x<' 
death,  to  play  it  to  the  troops,  at  it  imoMdiately  drcfw  tn» 
from  them,  and  made  those  who  heard  it  desert,  or  &*  " 
what  is  called  la  maladie  du  pms,  so  ardent  a  detirr  H  B 
excite  to  return  to  their  country.  It  is  In  vain  to  seek  ta  ri-* 
air  for  energetic  accents  capable  of  producing  such  asti^'<^ 
Ing  eflfects,  for  which  strangers  are  unable  to  aeoouiii  irx> 
the  music,  which  is  in  itself  uncouth  azid  wild.  Bta  >t  ■ 
from  habit,  recollections,  and  a  thousand  circumstanm,  re- 
traced in  this  tune  by  those  natives  who  hear  It,  sod  renb^ 
Ing  them  of  their  country,  former  plemaurea  of  their  jfl^ 
and  all  their  ways  of  living,  which  occaaioo  a  bitter  i 
at  having  lost  them."] 
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I  aay, — the  parent  of  aU  honest  feeling. 

Be  who  tores  not  his  country,  can  love  nothing. 

Mar,  Obey  her,  then :  *tis  she  that  puts  thee  forth. 

Jae,  Fob,  Ay,  there  it  is ;  'tis  like  a  mother's  cune 
Upon  my  soul — the  mark  is  set  upon  me. 
The  exiles  you  speak  of  went  forth  by  nations. 
Their  bands  upheld  each  other  by  the  way, 
Their  tents  were  pltch'd  together — I'm  alone. 

Mar.  Tott  shall  be  so  no  more — ^I  will  go  with  thee. 

Jae,  Fo§,  My  best  Marine  I  —  and  our  children? 

Mar.  They, 

I  fear,  by  the  prevention  of  the  state's 
Abhorrent  policy,  (which  holds  all  tics 
As  threads,  which  may  be  broken  at  her  pleasure,) 
wm  not  be  BuAer'd  to  proceed  with  us. 

Jae,  Fot.  And  canst  thou  leave  them  ? 

Mar.  Yes.   With  many  a  pang. 

But — I  COM  leave  them,  children  as  they  are, 
To  teach  you  to  be  less  a  child.     From  this 
Usm  you  to  sway  your  feelings,  when  exacted 
Bf  duties  paramount ;  and  *t  is  our  first 
On  earth  to  bear. 

Jae  Fotm  Have  I  not  borne  ? 

Mar.  Too  much 

Fnnn  tyrannous  ii\Justice,  and  enough 
To  teach  you  not  to  shrink  now  from  a  lot. 
Which,  as  compared  with  what  you  have  undergone 
Of  late,  is  mercy. 

Jae.  Fos.  Ah !  you  never  yet 

Were  fiv  away  from  Venice,  never  saw 
Her  beautiftil  towen  in  the  receding  distance, 
^^hile  ereiy  fUrrow  of  the  vessers  track 
Seem'd  ploughing  deep  into  your  heart ;  you  never 
Saw  day  go  down  upon  your  native  spins 
So  calmly  with  its  gold  and  crimson  glory. 
And  after  dreaming  a  disturbed  vision 
Of  them  and  theirs,  awoke  and  found  them  not 

iWor.  I  will  divide  this  with  you.    Let  us  think 
Of  oar  departure  fhnn  this  much-loved  city, 
(Since  you  must  love  it,  as  it  seems,)  and  this 
Chamber  of  state,  her  gratitude  allots  you. 
Oar  children  will  be  cared  for  by  the  Doge, 
And  by  my  uncles :  we  must  sail  ere  night  [fiither  ? 

Jae.  Foe.  That 's  sudden.     ffitaU  I  not  behold  my 

Afar.  Tou  wilL 

JacFoo,  Where? 

Mar.  Here,  or  in  the  ducal  chamber — 

He  said  not  which.     I  would  that  you  could  bear 
Tour  exile  as  he  bears  it 

Jae  Foe.  Blame  him  not 

I  sometimes  aMjimur  for  a  moment ;  but 
He  could  not  now  act  otherwise.     A  show 
Of  feeling  or  compassion  on  his  part 
Would  have  but  drawn  upon  his  aged  head 
Suspicion  fhxn  *■  the  Ten,"  and  upon  mine 
Accumulated  ills. 

Mar.  Accumulated  I 

^Hiat  pangs  are  those  they  have  sptred  yon  I 

Jae.  Foe.  That  of  leaving 

Venice  without  beholding  him  or  you. 
Which  might  have  been  forbidden  now,  as  'twas 
Upon  my  former  exile. 

Mar.  That  is  true. 

And  thus  fer  I  am  also  the  state's  debtor. 
And  shaU  be  more  so  when  I  see  us  both 
floating  on  the  free  waves — away— away — 
Be  it  to  the  earth's  end,  from,  this  abhorr'd, 
t;iV)U8t,8nd 


Jae.  Foe.  Curse  it  not     If  I  am  silent. 

Who  dares  accuse  my  country  ? 

Mar.  Men  and  angels  1 

The  blood  of  myriads  reeking  up  to  heaven. 
The  groans  of  slaves  in  chains,  and  men  in  dungeons, 
Mothers,  and  wives,  and  sons,  and  sires,  and  sub- 
jects. 
Held  in  the  bondage  of  ten  bald-heads ;  and 
Though  last,  not  least,  thy  eilenee.     Onidet  thou  tsy 
Aught  in  its  fkvour,  who  would  praise  like  thee  9 

Jae.  Foe.  Let  us  address  us  then,  since  so  it  must  be. 
To  our  departure.     Who  comes  here  ? 

Enter  LoaaoANO,  attended  hy  Familiare. 

Lor.  (to  the  FamiUare).  Betire, 

But  leave  the  torch.  [Exeunt  the  two  Familiare. 

Jae.  Fo».  Most  welcome,  noble  signor. 

I  did  not  deem  this  poor  place  could  have  drawn 
Such  presence  hither. 

Lor.  'Tis  not  the  first  time 

I  have  visited  these  places. 

Afar.  Nor  would  be 

The  last,  were  aU  men's  merits  well  rewarded. 
Came  you  here  to  insult  us,  or  remain 
As  spy  upon  us,  or  as  hostage  for  us  ? 

Lor.  Neither  are  of  my  office,  noble  lady  I 
I  am  sent  hither  to  your  husband,  to 
Announce  **  the  Ten's  "  decree. 

Afar.  That  tenderness 

Has  been  anticipated :  it  is  known. 

Lor.  As  how  7 

Afar.  I  have  inform'd  him,  not  so  gently 

Doubtless,  as  your  nice  feelings  would  prescribe. 
The  indulgence  of  your  colleagues :  but  he  knew  it 
If  you  come  for  our  thanks,  take  them,  and  hence  1 
The  dungeon  gloom  is  deep  enough  without  you. 
And  fUU  of  reptiles,  not  le»s  loathsome,  though 
Their  sting  is  honester. 

Jae.  Foe.  I  pray  you,  calm  you : 

What  can  avail  such  words  ? 

Mar.  To  let  him  know 

That  he  is  known. 

Zor.  Let  the  fiedr  dame  preserve 

Her  sex's  privilege. 

Mar.  1  have  some  sons,  sir, 

WiU  one  day  thank  you  better. 

Lor.  Tou  do  well 

To  nurse  them  wisely.     Foscari  —  you  know 
Tour  sentence,  then  ? 

Jae.  Foe.  Betum  to  Candia  ? 

Lor.  True— 

For  life. 

Jae.  Foe.  Not  long. 

Lor.  I  said — for  life. 

Jae.  Foe.  And  I 

Bepeat — not  long. 

Lor.  A  year's  imprisonment 

In  Canea — afterwards  the  freedom  of 
The  whole  isle. 

Jae.  Foe.  Both  the  same  to  me :  the  after 

Freedom  as  is  the  first  imprisonment 
Is  t  true  my  wife  accompanies  me  ? 

Lor.  Tes, 

If  she  so  wins  it 

Mar.  Who  obtain'd  that  justice  7 

£or.  One  who  wars  not  with  women. 

Mar.  But  oppresses 

Men :  howsoever  let  him  have  my  thanks 
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For  the  only  boon  I  would  have  ask*d  or  taken 
From  him  or  such  as  he  is. 

Lor,  He  leoeives  them 

As  they  are  oirer*d. 

Afar.  Blay  they  thriTe  with  him 

Sc  much  I — no  more. 

Jac.  Fo9.  Is  this,  sir,  your  whole  mission  ? 

Because  we  have  brief  time  for  preparation, 
And  you  perceive  your  presence  doth  disquiet 
This  lady,  of  a  house  noble  as  yours. 
Afar.  Nobler! 

Lor,  How  nobler  ? 

Mar.  As  more  generous  I 

We  say  the  **  generous  steed  **  to  express  the  purity 
Of  his  high  blood.    Thus  much  I  *ve  learnt,  although 
Venetian  (who  see  few  steeds  save  of  bronze), 
From  those  Venetians  who  have  skimm'd  the  coasts 
Of  Egypt,  and  her  neighbour  Araby : 
And  why  not  say  as  soon  the  "  penerou*  man  9" 
If  race  be  aught,  it  is  In  qualities 
More  than  in  years ;  and  mine,  which  is  as  old 
As  yours,  is  better  in  its  product,  nay — 
Look  not  so  stern — but  get  you  bock,  and  pore 
Upon  your  genealogic  tree's  most  green 
Of  leaves  and  most  mature  of  fruits,  and  there 
Blush  to  find  ancestors,  who  would  have  blush 'd 
For  such  a  son — thou  cold  inveterate  hater  I 
Joe,  Foa,  Again,  Biaiina  I 
Mar.  Again  I  tlt2Z,  Marina. 

See  you  not,  he  comes  here  to  glut  his  hate 
With  a  last  look  upon  our  misery  ? 
Let  him  partake  it  1 
Jac.  Fot.  That  were  difficult 

Mar.  Nothing  more  easy.     He  partakes  it  now  — 
Ay,  he  may  veil  beneath  a  marble  brow 
And  sneering  lip  the  pang,  but  he  partakes  it 
A  few  brief  words  of  truth  shame  the  devil's  servants 
No  less  than  master ;  I  have  probed  his  soul 
A  moment,  as  the  eternal  fire,  ere  long, 
Will  reach  it  always.     See  how  he  shrinks  firom  me  ! 
With  death,  and  chains,  and  exile  in  his  hand 
To  scatter  o'er  his  kind  as  he  thinks  fit : 
They  are  his  weapons,  not  his  armour,  for 
I  have  pierced  him  to  the  core  of  his  cold  heart 
I  care  not  for  his  frowns  !  We  can  but  die, 
And  he  but  live,  for  him  the  very  worst 
Of  destinies :  each  day  secures  him  more 
His  tempter's. 
Jae.  Fot.        This  is  mere  insanity. 
Mar.  It  may  be  so ;  and  who  hath  made  tu  mad  f 
Lor.  Let  her  go  on ;  it  irks  not  me. 
Mar.  That'sftOsc! 

Tou  came  here  to  ezyoy  a  heartless  triumph 
Of  cold  looks  upon  manifold  griefs !   You  came 
To  be  sued  to  in  vain — to  mark  our  tears. 
And  hoard  our  groans — to  gaze  upon  the  wreck 
Which  you  have  made  a  prince's  son — my  husband ; 
In  short,  to  trample  on  the  fallen  —  an  office 
The  hangman  shrinks  ftvm,  as  all  men  from  him ! 
How  have  you  sped  ?    We  are  wretched,  signor,  as 
Tour  plots  could  make,  and  vengeance  could  desire  us. 
And  haw  fed  you  9 

Lor,  A3  rocks. 

Mar.  By  thunder  blasted : 

They  feel  not,  but  no  less  are  shiver'd.    Come, 

1  rirthe  two  Foicari  do  nothing  to  defeat  the  machinationt 
of  their  remorieleM  foe,  Marina,  the  wife  of  the  youngiT,  at 
leakt  reTenget  them,  by  letting  loose  the  venom  of  her  tongue 
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Foecari;  now  let  us  go^  and  leave  this  feloo, 
The  sole  fit  habitant  of  such  a  cell. 
Which  he  has  peopled  often,  but  ne*er  fitly 
Till  he  himself  shall  brood  in  it  alone.  * 

Enter  the  Doos. 

Jac.  Fo».  My  fiither  I 

Doge  {embracing  him).  Jaoopo !  my  sen— my  loo! 

Jae.  Fo$.  My  &ther  still  1  How  long  it  b  since  1 
Have  heard  thee  name  my  name — our  name ! 

Doge.  My  boy! 

Couldst  thou  but  know 

Jae.  Fot.  I  rarely,  sir,  have  nmnnur'd. 

Doge.  I  feel  too  much  thou  hast  not 

Mar.  ^Doge,  look  there ! 

[She  pointt  to  LoacoAKa 

Doge.  I  tee  the  man — what  mean'st  thou? 

Mar.  CautioD! 

Lor.  Being 

The  virtue  which  this  noble  lady  meet 
May  practise,  she  doth  well  to  recommend  it 

Afur.  Wretch  I  'tis  no  virtue,  but  the  policy 
Of  those  who  &in  must  deal  perforce  with  vice : 
As  such  I  recommend  it,  as  I  would 
To  one  whose  foot  was  on  an  adder's  path. 

Doge.  Daughter,  it  is  superfluous ;  I  have  kof 
Known  Loredano. 

Lor.  Tou  may  know  him  better. 

Mar.  Yes ;  loorje  he  could  not. 

Jac.  Fot.  Father,  let  not  thoe 

Our  parting  hours  be  lost  In  listening  to 
Reproaches,  which  boot  nothing.     Is  it — is  it, 
Indeed,  our  last  of  meetings  ? 

Doge.  Toa  behold 

These  white  hairs ! 

Jac.  Fot.  And  I  feel,  besides,  that  mine 

Will  never  be  so  white.     Embrace  me,  Csther ! 
I  loved  you  ever — never  more  than  now. 
Look  to  my  children — to  your  last  child's  chlklRD: 
Let  them  be  all  to  you  which  he  was  once. 
And  never  be  to  you  what  I  am  now. 
May  I  not  see  them  also  ? 

Mar.  No — not  here. 

Jac.  Fot.  They  might  behold  thdr  parent  sny 

where. 
Mar.  1  would  that  they  beheld  thdr  &khcr  in 
A  place  which  would  not  mingle  fear  with  love. 
To  freeze  their  young  blood  In  its  natural  cuireot 
They  have  fed  well,  slept  soft,  and  knew  not  that 
Their  sire  was  a  mere  hunted  outlaw.    Well, 
I  know  his  fate  may  one  day  be  their  heritage, 
But  let  it  only  be  their  heritage. 
And  not  their  present  fee.     Their  ienwi,  tlioagh 
Alive  to  love,  are  yet  awake  to  terror; 
And  these  vile  damps,  too,  and  yon  tkiek  green  mtt 
Which  floats  above  the  place  where  we  now  stand— 
A  cell  so  far  below  the  water's  level* 
Sending  Its  pestilence  through  every  crevice. 
Might  strike  them :  thit  it  not  their  atmosphoe, 
However  you  —  and  you  — -  and,  moat  of  all, 
As  worthiest — jruu,  sir,  noble  Loredano  I 
May  breathe  it  without  prgudicc. 

Jac.  Fot.  I  have  not 

Reflected  upon  this,  but  acquiesce. 
I  shall  depart,  then,  without  meeting  them  ? 

npon  their  bateftil  oppressor,  which  she  docs  vltbout  a^*  <^ 
measure  ;  and  in  a  ttrabi  of  vehemence  noC  inferior  to  tii«t '  i 
the  old  quefn  Margaret  In  Richard  the  ThiidL  ~  Jsrrui  ] 
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Tktgt.  Kot  90:  they  shall  await  you  in  my  chamber. 

Jot.  Foi,  And  must  I  leave  them— aiZ  f 

Lor.  You  must 

Jae.  Fob,  Not  one  ? 

Lor.  They  are  the  state's. 

Mar.  I  thought  they  had  been  mine. 

Lor.  They  aic^  in  all  maternal  things. 

Mar.  That  is, 

In  aU  thingi  painftil.     If  they  Ve  sick,  they  wiU 
Be  left  to  me  to  tend  them ;  should  they  die. 
To  me  to  bmy  and  to  mourn ;  but  if 
They  U?e,  they*!!  make  you  soldiers,  senators, 
SUtcs,  exiles — what  you  will ;  or  if  they  are 
Females  with  portions,  brides  and  bribea  fyr  nobles  1 
Behold  the  state's  care  for  its  sons  and  mothers  I 

Lor.  The  hour  approaches,  and  the  wind  is  fidr. 

^t.Fo».  How  know  you  that  here,  where  the  genial 
wind 
5e*cr  blows  In  all  its  blnstoing  freedom  ? 

Lor.  'Twas  so 

When  I  csme  here.     The  galley  floats  within 
A  bow.8hot  of  the  RiTE  di  SchUvonl." 

Jac  Fot.  Father  1  I  pray  you  to  precede  me,  and 
Prepare  my  children  to  behold  their  £ither. 

Doge.  Be  firm,  my  son  t 

Jae.  Fot.  I  will  do  my  endeavour. 

Mar.  Farewell  1  at  least  to  this  detested  dungeon, 
And  him  to  whose  good  offices  you  owe 
In  part  your  past  imprisonment 

Lor.  And  present 

UberatioD. 

Ooge.        He  speaks  truth. 

Joe.  Fot.  No  doubt !  but  'tis 

Exchange  of  chains  for  heavier  chains  I  owe  him. 
He  knows  this,  or  he  had  not  sought  to  change  them. 
But  I  reproach  not. 

Lor.  The  time  narrows,  signor. 

Joe.  Fot.  Alas  I  I  little  thought  so  lingeringly 
To  lesTe  abodes  Uke  this :  but  when  I  feel 
That  every  step  I  take,  even  from  this  cell, 
h  one  away  tnm  Yenice,  I  look  back 
£ven  on  these  dull  damp  walls,  and 

I>oge.  Boy  I  no  tears. 

Mar.  Let  them  flow  on :  he  wept  not  on  the  rack 
To  shame  him,  and  they  cannot  shame  him  now. 
Ther  will  relieve  his  heart— that  too  kind  heart  — 
And  I  will  find  an  hour  to  wipe  away 
"{"hoK  tears,  or  add  my  own.     I  could  weep  now, 
^  would  not  gratify  yon  wretch  so  fiur. 
^  01  proceed.     Doge,  lead  the  way. 

Lor,  (to  tke  FamUar).  The  torch,  there  ! 

Mar.  Tea,  Ugjit  us  on,  as  to  a  Amend  pyre, 
With  Loredano  mourning  like  an  heir. 

^oye.  My  son,  you  are  feeble ;  take  this  hand. 

Joe.  Fot.  AJas  I 

Host  youth  support  itself  on  age,  and  I 
Who  ought  to  be  the  prop  of  yours  ? 

^'  Ttte  mine. 

Mar.  Touch  it  not,  Foscari;   twill  sting   you. 
Signor, 
°^d  off!  be  sure,  that  if  a  grasp  of  yours 
Would  raise  us  from  the  gulf  wherein  we  are  plunged, 
No  hand  of  oon  would  stretch  itself  to  meet  it 
^><HDe,  Foscari,  take  the  hand  the  altar  gave  you ; 
It  could  not  save,  but  wdl  support  you  ever. 

[Exeunt 


ACT  IV. 

SCENE  L 
A  HdU  in  the  Ducal  Palaea. 
Enter  Loredano  and  Barbaeigo. 

Bar.  And  have  you  confidence  in  such  a  pn^ect  ? 

Lar.  I  have.  ^ 

Bar.  *Tls  hard  upon  his  years. 

Lot.  Say  rather 

Kind  to  relieve  him  from  the  cares  of  state. 

Bar.  *Twill  break  his  heart 

Lor,  Age  has  no  heart  to  break. 

He  has  seen  his  son's  half  broken,  and,  except 
A  start  of  feeling  in  Ms  dungeon,  never 
Swerved. 

Bar.        In  his  countenance,  I  grant  you,  never; 
But  I  have  seen  him  sometimes  in  a  calm 
So  desolate,  that  the  most  clamorous  grief 
Had  nought  to  envy  him  within.     Where  is  he  ? 

Lor.  In  his  own  portion  of  the  palace^  with 
His  son,  and  the  whole  race  of  Foscaris. 

Bar.  Bidding  iarewelL 

Ijor.  A  last    As  soon  he  shall 

Bid  to  his  dukedom. 

Bar,  When  embarks  the  son  ? 

Lor.  Forthwith — ^when  this  long  leave  is  taken.  *T  is 
Time  to  admonish  them  agahL 

Bar.  Forbear ; 

Retrench  not  from  their  moments. 

Lor.  Not  I,  now 

We  have  higher  business  for  our  own.     This  day 
Shall  be  the  last  of  the  old  Doge's  reign. 
As  the  first  of  his  son's  last  banishment, 
And  that  is  vengeance. 

Bar.  In  my  mind,  too  deep. 

Ijir.  *T  is  moderate  —  not  even  life  for  life,  the  rule 
Denounced  of  retribution  from  all  time ; 
They  owe  me  still  my  father's  and  my  uncle's. 

Bar.  J)id  not  the  Doge  deny  this  strongly  ? 

jLor.  Doubtless. 

Bar.  And  did  not  this  shake  your  suspicion  ? 

Lor.  Na 

Bar.  But  if  this  deposition  should  take  place 
By  our  united  influence  in  the  Council, 
It  must  be  done  with  all  the  deference 
Due  to  his  years,  his  station,  and  his  deeds. 

Lor.  As  much  of  ceremony  as  you  will. 
So  that  the  thing  be  done.     You  may,  for  aught 
I  care,  depute  the  Council  on  their  knees, 
(Like  Barbarossa  to  the  Pope.)  to  beg  him 
To  have  the  courtesy  to  abdicate. 

Bar.  What,  if  he  will  not  ? 

Lor.  We  11  elect  another, 

And  make  him  nuIL 

Bar.  But  will  the  laws  uphold  us  ? 

Lor.  What  laws  ? — '*  The  Ten"  are  laws  ;•  and  if 
they  were  not, 
I  will  be  legislator  in  this  business. 

Bar,  At  your  own  peril  ? 

Lor.  There  is  none,  I  tell  you. 

Our  powers  are  such. 

Bar.  But  he  has  twice  already 

Solicited  permission  to  retire. 
And  twice  it  was  reftised. 

Lor.  The  better  reason 

To  grant  it  the  third  time. 
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Bar,  Unaak*d  7 

Lor,  It  ahowB 

The  impression  of  his  former  instances : 
If  thef  were  from  his  heart,  he  may  be  thankful : 
If  not,  'twill  punish  his  hypocrisy. 
Comet  they  are  met  by  this  time ;  let  us  Join  them. 
And  be  thou  flx*d  in  purpose  for  this  once. 
I  have  prepared  such  arguments  as  will  not 
Fail  to  move  them,  and  to  remove  him :  since 
Their  thoughts,  their  ohiects,  have  been  sounded,  do  not 
Tou,  with  your  wonted  scruples,  teach  us  pause. 
And  all  will  prosper. 

Bar,  Could  I  but  be  certain 

This  is  no  prelude  to  such  persecution 
Of  the  sire  as  has  ftllen  upon  the  son, 
I  would  support  you. 

Lor,  He  is  safe,  I  tell  you ; 

ffis  fourscore  yean  and  five  may  linger  on 
As  long  as  he  can  drag  them :  *tis  his  throne 
Alone  is  aim'd  at 

Bar,  But  discarded  princes 

Are  seldom  long  of  life. 

Lor.  And  men  of  eighty 

More  seldom  stilL 

Bar,  And  why  not  wait  these  few  years  ? 

Lor.  Because  we  have  waited  long  enough,  and  he 
Lived  longer  than  enough.     Hence  I  in  to  council  1 
[^Exeunt  Lohboano  and  BAaaAUOO. 

Enter  Memmo  and  a  Senator. 

Sen,  A  summons  to  **  the  Ten  !  **  Why  so  ? 

Mem.  •*  The  Ten" 

Alone  can  answer :  they  are  rarely  wont 
To  let  their  thoughts  anticipate  their  purpose 
By  previous  proclamation.     We  are  summon'd  — 
That  is  enough. 

Sen.  For  them,  but  not  for  us ; 

I  would  know  why. 

Mem,  Tou  will  know  why  anon. 

If  you  obey;  and,  if  not,  you  no  less 
Will  know  why  you  should  have  obey'd. 

Sen,  I  mean  not 

To  oppose  them,  hut 

Mem.  In  Venice  <«  6ii<  **  *s  a  traitor. 

But  me  no  *'  butt,  **  unless  you  would  pass  o'er 
The  Bridge  which  few  repass. 

Sen,  I  am  silent 

Mem.  Why 

Thus  hesitate  ?  "  The  Ten  "  have  call*d  in  aid 
Of  their  deliberation  five  and  twenty 
Patricians  of  the  senate  — you  are  one. 
And  I  another ;  and  it  seems  to  me 
Both  honour'd  by  the  choice  or  chance  which  leads  us 
To  mingle  with  a  body  so  august 

Sen.  Most  true.     I  say  no  more. 

Mem,  As  we  hope,  slgnor. 

And  all  may  honestly,  (that  is,  aU  those 
Of  noble  blood  may,)  one  day  hope  to  be 
Decemvir,  it  is  surely  for  the  senate's 
Chosen  delegates,  a  school  of  wisdom,  to 
Be  thus  admitted,  though  as  novices. 
To  view  the  mysteries. 

Sen.  Let  us  view  them :  they, 

No  doubt,  are  worth  it 

i  ['*  UDDervcd,  and  now  unsettled  in  hit  mind 

From  long  and  exquisite  pain,  he  sobs  and  cries. 
Kissing  tiie  old  man's  clieek,  *  Help  me,  vaj  Father  ! 
Let  me,  1  praj  thee,  live  once  more  among  je  : 


0= 


Mem.  Bdng  worth  our  lives 

If  we  divulge  them,  doubtless  they  are  worth 
Something,  at  least  to  you  or  m& 

Sen.  I  sought  not 

A  place  within  the  sanctuary ;  but  being 
Chosen,  however  reluctantly  so  chosen, 
I  shall  ftilfll  my  oiiice. 

Mewu  Let  us  not 

Be  latest  in  obeying  **  the  Ten's  **  sununoos. 

Sen.  All  are  not  met,  but  I  am  of  your  tliooglit 
Sofiur — let 'sin. 

Mem.  The  ewUest  are  most  wekooe 

In  earnest  councils — we  will  not  be  least  so. 

[ExemL 

Enter  the  Doox,  Jacopo  Foscaki,  and  Maauta. 

Jae,  Foe.  Ah,fiither  I  though  I  most  and  will  depsit, 
Tet — yet — I  pray  you  to  obtain  for  me  | 

That  I  once  more  return  unto  my  hosne,*  | 

Howe'er  remote  the  period.     Let  there  be 
A  point  of  time,  as  beacon  to  my  heart, 
With  any  penalty  annex'd  they  please. 
But  let  me  still  return. 

Doge,  Son  Jacopo, 

Go  and  obey  our  country's  will :  tis  not 
For  us  to  look  beyond. 

Jae.  Fot.  But  stUl  I  most  , 

Look  back.     I  pray  you  think  of  me.  | 

Doge,  Alas  I  1 

Tou  ever  were  my  dearest  oflspringf  when  I 

They  were  more  numerous,  nor  can  be  less  so 
Now  you  are  last ;  but  did  the  state  demand 
The  exile  of  the  disinterred  ashes 
Of  your  three  goodly  brothers,  now  in  earth. 
And  their  desponding  shades  came  flitting  round 
To  impede  the  act,  I  must  no  less  obey 
A  duty,  paramount  to  every  duty. 

Mar,  My  husband  I  let  us  on :  this  bat  prolaDgi 
Our  sorrow. 

Jae,  Fob.      But  we  are  not  summoo'd  yet; 
The  galley's  sails  are  not  unfM'd :  — who  knom  ? 
The  wind  may  change. 

Mar.  And  if  it  do,  it  will  not       | 

Change  their  hearts,  or  your  lot  t  the  gdlcj'i  oar 
Will  quickly  dear  the  harbour. 

Jae.  Foe.  O,  ye  ekmeots ! 

Where  are  your  stoixns  ? 

Mar.  In  human  breastk    AJa« : 

Will  nothing  calm  you  7 

Jae.  Foe.  Never  yet  did  mariner 

Put  up  to  patnm  saint  such  pnyen  for  praspenm 
And  pleasant  breeses,  as  I  call  upon  you, 
Te  tutelar  saints  of  my  own  city  t  which 
Te  love  not  with  more  holy  love  than  I, 
To  lash  up  from  the  deep  the  Adrian  waves, 
And  waken  Auster,  sovereign  of  the  temipest ! 
Till  the  sea  dash  me  back  on  my  own  shore 
A  broken  cone  upon  the  barren  Lido, 
Where  I  may  mingle  with  the  sands  wUch  ikiit 
The  land  I  love,  and  never  shall  see  more  f 

Mar.  And  wish  you  this  with  aw  beside  yoa  * 

Jae  Fot.  K**" 

No-^not  for  thee,  too  good,  too  kind  I  May'st  tbon 
Live  long  to  be  a  mother  to  those  children 

Let  me  go  home.* — *  My  kd,'  retunia  the  Dofs. 
Mastering  his  grief,  *  if  tnou  art  indeed  mx  sflo. 
Obey.    Thy  country  wilU  it'**  ^RoGBU.] 
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Thy  ibnd  fidelity  fbr  a  time  deprives 

Of  such  nqyport  I    But  for  myself  alone. 

May  all  the  winds  of  heaven  howl  down  the  Gulf, 

And  tear  the  TesseU  till  the  mariners, 

Appall'd,  turn  their  despairing  eyes  on  me, 

As  the  Fhenldans  did  on  Jonah,  then 

Cast  me  out  Ihim  amongst  them,  as  an  offering 

Tb  appease  the  waves.  The  billow  which  destroys  me 

Will  be  moR  merdftil  than  man,  and  bear  me. 

Dead,  but  aiiU  hear  me  to  a  native  grave. 

From  fishers*  hands  upon  the  desolate  strand. 

Which,  of  Its  thousand  wrecks,  hath  ne*er  received 

One  lacerated  like  the  heart  which  then 

Will  be — But  wherefore  breaks  it  not  ?  why  live  1 7 

Afar.  To  man  thyself  I  trust,  with  time,  to  master 
Such  useless  passion.     Until  now  thou  wert 
A  sufferer,  but  not  a  loud  one :  why. 
What  is  this  to  the  things  thou  hast  borne  in  lUence — 
Ifflprisonxnent  and  actual  torture  ? 

Jac  Fm.  Double, 

Triple,  and  tenfold  torture  I  But  you  are  right, 
It  most  be  borne.    Father,  your  blessing. 

Dojfe,  Would 

It  could  avail  thee  1  but  no  less  thou  hast  it 

Jac  Fas.  Fofgive 

Doge.  What? 

Jac  Ftm.  My  poor  mother,  fur  my  birth. 

And  me  for  having  lived,  and  you  yourself 
(As  I  Ibrgive  yott)^  Ibr  the  gift  of  life. 
Which  you  bestow'd  upon  me  as  my  dn^ 

Mar.  What  hast  thou  done  7 

Jac  F09.  Nothing.    I  cannot  charge 

My  memory  with  much  save  sorrow :  but 
I  have  been  so  beyond  the  common  lot 
Charten'd  and  visited,  I  needi  must  think 
That  I  waa  wicked.     If  it  be  so,  may 
What  I  have  undergone  here  keep  me  fhxn 
A  like  hereafter ! 

Afar.  Fear  not:  Mai 's  reserved 

For  your  opprsssonh 

Joe.  Foa,  Let  me  hope  not 

Mar.  Hope  not? 

JacFoa.  I  cannot  wish  them  afl  they  have  inflicted. 

Mar.  AUI  the  consnmmat4s  fiends  1  A  thousand  fbld 
May  the  wonn  which  ne*er  dleth  fieed  upon  them  I 

Jae.  Foa.  They  may  repent 

Mar.  And  If  they  do,  Heaven  will  not 

Accept  the  tsidy  penitence  of  demons. 

EmUr  on  Officer  and  Guards. 

Offi.  SIgnor  I  the  boat  is  at  the  shore — the  wind 
Is  rising — we  are  ready  to  attend  you. 

Jac  Fob,  And  I  to  be  attended.  Once  more,  fether, 
Tour  hand ! 

Dope.      Take  it    Alas  I  how  thine  own  trembles ! 

Jac  Fob.  No — you  mistake ;  'tis  yours  that  shakes, 
my  father. 
Farewell! 

Doge.      Farewell  1  Is  there  aught  else  ? 

JiMc  Fob.  No — nothing. 

[TothB  Officer, 
Lend  me  your  arm,  good  signor. 

Offi.  Tou  turn  pale  — 

Let  me  support  yon — paler-— ho  I  some  aid  there  I 
Some  water! 

Mar.  Ah,  he  is  dying  I 

Jae.  Fob.  Now,  I*m  ready — 

My  eyes  swim  strangely —where  *s  the  door  7 


Mar.  Away ! 

Let  me  support  him — my  best  love !    Oh,  God  I 
How  fldntly  beats  this  heart — this  pulse ! 

Jae.  Fob.  The  light ! 

It  it  the  light  7  —  I  am  (hint 

[  Officer  pretentt  him  with  water. 

Offi.  He  wiU  be  better. 

Perhaps,  in  the  air. 

Jae.  Fob.  I  doubt  not    Father — wife— 

Your  hands  I 

Mar^    There's  death  in  that  damp  clammy  grasp. 
Oh  God !  —  My  Foscari,  how  fhre  you? 

Jae.  Fob.  Well ! 

[/fe  dUeB, 

Offi  He's  gone! 

Doge.  He*s  firee. 

Mar.  No — no,,  he  is  not  dead ; 

There  must  be  life  yet  in  that  heart  — he  could  not 
Thus  leave  me. 

Doge  Daughter  I 

Mar.  Hold  thy  peace,  old  man  I 

I  am  no  daughter  now — thou  hast  no  son. 
Oh,  Foscari  I 

Offi.  We  must  remove  the  body. 

Mar.  Touch  it  not,  dungeon  miscreants  1  your  base 
office 
Ends  with  his  life,  and  goes  not  beyond  murder. 
Even  by  your  murderous  laws.    I^eave  his  remains 
To  those  who  know  to  honour  them. 

Offi.  I  must 

Ihfbrm  the  signory,  and  learn  their  pleasure. 

Doge.  Inform  the  signory  from  mc,  the  Doge, 
They  have  no  farther  power  upon  those  ashes : 
While  he  lived,  he  was  theirs,,  as  tta  a  sul^ect^- 
Now  he  is  mitu — my  broken-hearted  boy  I 

[ExU  Officer. 

Mar.  And  I  must  live ! 

Doge.  Tour  ohildren  live,  Misrlna. 

Mar.  My  children  1  true — they  live,  and  I  most  live 
To  bring  them  up  to  serve  the  state,  and  die 
As  died  their  fether.     Oh  I  what  best  of  blessings 
Were  barrenness  in  Venice !  Would  my  mother 
Had  been  so? 

Doge.  My  unhappy  children  I 

Mar.  What  I 

Fou  feel  it  then  at  last — gom  ! — Where  is  now 
The  stoic  of  the  state  7 

Doge  (throwing  hinuel/down  hg  the  bodg).    Here  f 

Mar.  Ay,  weep  on ! 

I  thought  you  had  no  tears — you  hoarded  them 
Unto  they  are  useless ;  but  weep  on  I  he  never 
Shall  weep  more — never,  never  more. 

Enter  LoaxDAXO  and  BARBAaioo. 

Lor.  What's  here  7 

Jfor.  Ah!  the  devil  come  to  insult  the  dead! 
Avaunt  I 
Incarnate  Lucifer  1  tls  holy  ground. 
A  martyr's  ashes  now  He  there,  which  make  it 
A  shrine.     Get  thee  back  to  thy  place  of  torment  I 

Bar.  Lady,  we  knew  not  of  this  sad  event. 
But  pass'd  here  merely  on  our  path  from  council. 

Mar.  Pass  on. 

JLor.  We  sought  the  Doge. 

Afar,  (pointing  to  the  Doge,  who  if  ttiB  on  the 

ground  bg  hit  Bon't  bodg).    He's  busy,  look. 

About  the  business  gou  provided  for  him. 

Are  ye  content  7 
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Bar.  We  will  not  interrupt 

A  parent's  sorrows. 

Mar,  No»  ye  only  make  them, 

Then  leave  them. 

Doge  (rising).     Sin,  I  am  ready. 

Bar.  No — not  now. 

Lor.  Tet  *twas  Important. 

Dttge.  If  *twBS  so,  I  can 

Only  repeat — I  am  ready. 

Bar.  It  shall  not  be 

Just  now,  though  Venice  totter'd  o'er  the  deep 
Like  a  fhiil  vessel.     I  respect  your  griefii. 

Doge.  1  thank  you.   If  the  tidings  which  you  bring 
Are  evil,  you  may  say  them ;  nothing  further 
Can  touch  me  more  than  him  thou  look'st  on  there : 
If  they  be  good,  say  on:  you  need  not /ear 
That  they  can  comfort  me. 

Bar.  I  would  they  could  I 

Dogt.  I  spoke  not  to  yov,  but  to  Loredano. 
Ht  understands  me. 

Mar,  Ah !  I  thought  it  would  be  so. 

Dogt.  What  mean  you  ? 

Mar.  Lo  I  there  is  the  blood  beginning 

To  flow  through  the  dead  lips  of  Foscari — 
The  body  bleeds  in  presence  of  the  assassin. 

[  To  LoaznAvo. 
Thou  cowardly  murderer  by  law,  behold 
How  death  itself  bears  witness  to  thy  deeds ! 

Doge,  My  child  I  this  is  a  phantasy  of  grief. 
Bear  hence  the  body.    [  To  his  attendants.]    Slgnors, 

if  it  please  you. 
Within  an  hour  I'll  hear  you. 

[Exevnt  Doge,  Marina,  and  attendants  with  the 
body.     Manent  Lorkdano  and  Barbarioo. 

Bar.  He  must  not 

Be  troubled  now. 

Lor.  He  said  himself  that  naught 

Could  give  him  trouble  fkrther. 

Bar.  These  are  words ; 

But  grief  is  lonely,  and  the  breaking  in 
Upon  it  barbarous. 

Lor.  Sorrow  preys  upon 

Its  solitude,  and  nothing  more  diverts  it 
From  its  sad  visions  of  the  other  world, 
Than  calling  it  at  moments  back  to  this. 
The  busy  have  no  time  for  tears. 

Bar.  And  therefore 

Tou  would  deprive  this  old  man  of  all  business  ? 

Lor.  The  thing's  decreed.    The  Giunta  and  "  the 
Ten" 
Have  made  it  Uw — who  shall  oppose  that  law  ? 

Bar.  Humanity  I 

Lor.  Because  his  son  is  dead  ? 

Bar.  And  yet  unburicd. 

Lor.  Had  we  known  this  when 

The  act  was  passing,  it  might  have  suspended 
Its  passage,  but  impedes  it  not — once  past 

Bar.  I  '11  not  consent 

Lor.  Tou  have  consented  to 

All  that's  essential — leave  the  rest  to  me. 

Bar.  Why  press  his  abdication  now  ? 

Lor.  The  feelings 

Of  private  passion  may  not  interrupt 
The  public  benefit ;  and  what  the  state 
Decides  to-day  must  not  give  way  before 
To-morrow  for  a  natural  accident 

Bur.  Tou  have  a  son. 

Lor.  1  have  —  and  had  a  father. 
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Bar.  Still  so  inexorable? 

Lor,  StIU. 

Bar,  But  let  him 

Inter  his  son  before  we  preas  npon  him 
This  edict 

Lor,  Let  him  call  up  into  life 

My  sire  and  uncle — I  consent     Men  may 
Even  aged  men,  be,  or  appear  to  be. 
Sires  of  a  hundred  aons,  but  cannot  kindk 
An  atom  of  their  ancestors  ttom  earth. 
The  victims  are  not  equal :  he  has  seen 
His  sons  expire  by  natural  deaths,  and  I 
My  sires  by  violent  and  mytterioiu  maladieL 
I  used  no  poison,  bribed  no  subtle  master 
Of  the  destructive  art  of  healing,  to 
Shorten  the  path  to  the  eternal  cure. 
His  sons — and  he  had  four— are  dead,  without 
Mg  dabbling  in  vile  drugs. 

Bar.  And  «t  thou  sure 

He  dealt  in  such  ? 

Lor.  Most  sure. 

Bar,  And  yet  he  setinf 

All  openness. 

Lor,  And  so  he  seem'd  not  long 

Ago  to  Carmagnuola. 

Bar.  The  attainted 

And  foreign  traitor  ? 

Lor,  Even  so :  when  he. 

After  the  very  night  in  which  **  the  Ten" 
(Join'd  with  the  Doge)  decided  his  destnictkio, 
Met  the  great  Duke  at  day-break  with  a  Jest, 
Demanding  whether  he  should  augur  him 
"  The  good  day  or  good  night  ?  "  his  Dggcship  sd- 

swer'd, 
"  That  he  in  truth  had  pass'd  a  night  of  vigil. 
In  which  (he  added  with  a  graciooa  tmlle). 
There  often  has  been  question  about  you.** ' 
'Twas  true ;  the  question  was  the  death  resoitcd 
Of  Carmagnuola,  eight  months  ere  he  died ; 
And  the  old  Doge,  who  knew  him  doom'd,  nnfled 
on  him  [haoA'* 

With  deadly  cotenage,  eight  long  months  bcfon- 
Eight  months  of  such  hypocrisy  as  is 
Learnt  but  in  eighty  years.     Brave  CannagnoDlA 
Is  dead ;  so  is  young  Foscari  and  his  brethren — 
I  never  smiled  on  Mem. 

Bar.  Was  Carmagnuola 

Tour  friend  ? 

Lor.  He  was  the  safeguard  of  the  dty. 

In  early  life  its  foe,  but,  in  his  manh^^. 
Its  saviour  first,  then  victim. 

Bar.  Ah!  that  seems 

The  penalty  of  saving  cities.     He 
Whom  we  now  act  against,  not  only  saved 
Our  own,  but  added  others  to  our  tway. 

Lor.  The  Romans  (and  we  ape   them)  gvre  t 
crown 
To  him  who  took  a  city ;  and  they  gave 
A  crown  to  him  who  saved  a  dtiaen 
In  battle :  the  rewards  are  equal.     Now, 
If  we  should  measure  forth  the  cities  taken 
By  the  Doge  Foscari,  with  dtisens 
Destroy'd  by  him,  or  through  him,  the  aocoont 
Were  fearfully  against  him,  although  nanrow'd 
To  private  havoc,  such  as  between  hhn 
And  my  dead  fkther. 

^  An  hittorical  feet    Se«  Dorw.  ton.  U. 
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Bar,  Are  you  then  thus  flx'd  ? 

Lar.  Wby,  what  should  change  me  ? 

Bar,  That  which  changes  me : 

Bot  yoo,  I  know,  are  marhle  to  retain 
A  feud.     But  when  all  is  accomplish'd,  when 
The  old  man  is  deposed,  his  name  degraded, 
His  sons  all  dead,  his  fiunily  depressed. 
And  you  and  yours  triumphant,  shall  you  sleep  ? 

Lor.  More  soundly. 

Bar.  That  *8  an  error,  and  you  11  find  it 

Ere  you  sleep  with  your  fiithers. 

Lor,  They  sleep  not 

In  their  acoderated  graves,  nor  wiU 
nil  Foscari  fills  his.     Each  night  I  see  them 
Stalk  ftxmning  round  my  couch,  and,  pointing  towards 
The  ducal  palace,  marshal  me  to  vengeance. 

Bar.  Fancy's  distemperature  I  There  is  no  passion 
More  spectral  or  fiuitastical  than  Hate ; 
Not  even  its  opposite.  Love,  so  peoples  air 
With  phantoms,  as  this  madness  of  the  heart 


Enter  an  Officer, 

Lor.  Where  go  yon,  sirrah  ? 

Offi,  By  the  ducal  order 

I  To  forward  the  preparatory  rites 
'  For  the  late  Foacari*s  interment 

Bar,  Their 

Tault  has  been  often  open*d  of  late  years. 

Lor.  Twill  be  fhllsoon,  and  maybeclosed  far  ever. 

Offi,  May  I  pass  on  ? 

Lor,  Tou  may. 

Bar,  How  bean  the  Doge 

This  last  calamity  ? 

Offi,  With  desperate  firmness. 

In  presence  of  another  he  says  Uttle, 
Bat  I  perceive  his  lips  move  now  and  then ; 
And  once  or  twice  I  heard  him,  fh>m  the  adjoining 
Apartment,  mutter  forth  the  words — **  My  son  !*' 
Scarce  audibly.     I  must  proceed.         [Exit  Officer. 

Bar,  This  stroke 

Will  move  all  Yenice  in  his  fiivour. 

Lor.  Bight  I 

We  must  be  speedy :  let  us  call  together 
The  delegates  appointed  to  convey 
The  ooundl^s  resolution. 

Bar.  I  protest 

Against  It  at  this  moment 

Ijot.  As  you  please — 

lU  take  their  voices  on  it  ne*ertheless. 
And  see  whose  most  may  sway  them,  yours  or  mine. 
[Eseunt  BAaaAaioo  and  Lorkdako. 


ACT  V. 

SCENE   I. 
The  I>OGX*«  Apartment, 

The  DoGC  and  Attendants. 

Att,  My  lord,  the  deputation  is  in  waiting ; 
Bat  add,  Uut  if  another  hour  would  better 
Accord  with  your  will,  they  will  make  it  theirs. 

I>oge.  TO  me  all  hours  are  like.     Let  them  ap- 
proach. [Exit  Attendant. 

Jim.  niSemr.    PHnr^  I  T  have  done  \aax  hiddlnir. 


Dog^  What  command  ? 

Offi,  A  melancholy  one — to  call  the  attendance 
Of - 

Doge,  True — true — true :  I  crave  your  pardon.  I 
Begin  to  fail  in  apprehension,  and 
Wax  very  old — old  almost  as  my  years. 
Till  now  I  fought  them  off,  but  they  begin 
To  overtake  me. 

Enter  the  Deputation,  eoneitting  of  six  of  the  Signory, 
and  the  Chief  of  the  Ten. 

Noble  men,  your  pleasure  ! 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  In  the  first  place,  the  CouncU 
doth  condole 
With  the  Doge  on  his  late  and  private  grief. 

Doge,  No  more — no  more  of  that 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  Will  not  the  Duke 

Accept  the  homage  of  respect  ? 

Doge,  I  do 

Accept  it  as  *t  is  given — proceed. 

Chief  of  the  Ten,  «  The  Ten," 

With  a  selected  giunta  flrom  the  senate 
Of  twenty-five  of  the  best  bom  patricians. 
Having  deliberated  on  the  state 
Of  the  republic,  and  the  overwhelming  cares 
Which,  at  this  moment,  doubly  must  oppress 
Tour  years,  so  long  devoted  to  your  country. 
Have  judged  it  fitting,  with  all  reverence. 
Now  to  solicit  fh>m  your  wisdom  (which 
Upon  reflection  must  accord  in  this). 
The  resignation  of  the  ducal  ring» 
Which  you  have  worn  so  long  and  venerably : 
And  to  prove  that  they  are  notiungratef^  nor 
Cold  to  your  years  and  services^  they  add 
An  appanage  of  twenty  hundred  golden 
Ducats,  to  make  retirement  not  less  splendid 
Than  should  become  a  sovereign's  retreat 

Doge.  Did  I  hear  rightly  ? 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  Need  I  say  again  7 

Doge.  Na  — Have  you  done  ? 

Chief  of  the  Ten,     I  have  spoken.     Twenty-four 
Hours  are  accx)rded  you  to  give  an  answer. 

Doge,  I  shall  not  need  so  many  seconds. 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  We 

Will  now  retire. 

Doge.  Stay  I    Four  and  twenty  hours 

Will  alter  nothing  which  I  have  to  say. 

Chief  of  the  Ten,  Speak  I 

Doge.  When  I  twice  before  reiterated 

My  wish  to  abdicate,  it  was  refhsed  me : 
And  not  alone  refused,  but  ye  exacted 
An  oath  firom  me  that  1  would  never  more 
Renew  this  instance.     I  have  sworn  to  die 
In  full  exertion  of  the  functions,  which 
My  country  call'd  me  here  to  exercise. 
According  to  my  honour  and  my  conscience — 
I  cannot  break  mg  oath. 

Chief  ef  the  Ten,  Reduce  us  not 

To  the  alternative  of  a  decree. 
Instead  of  your  compliance. 

Doge.  Providence 

Prolongs  my  days  to  prove  and  chasten  me ; 
But  ye  have  no  right  to  reproach  my  lenglh 
Of  days,  since  every  hour  has  been   the  coun- 
try's. 
I  am  ready  to  lay  down  my  life  for  her. 
As  I  have  laid  down  dearer  things  than  life : 
But  for  mv  diimltv— I  hold  it  of 
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The  whole  republic ;  when  the  general  will 
Is  manifest,  then  you  shall  all  be  answer'd.  1 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  We  grieve  for  such  an  answer ; 
but  it  cannot 
Avail  you  aught 

Dope,  I  can  submit  to  all  things. 

But  nothing  will  advance ;  no,  not  a  moment 
What  you  decree  —  decree. 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  •  Withthis,  then,  must  we 

Betum  to  those  who  sent  us  ? 

Dope.  Tou  have  heard  me. 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  With  all  due  reverence  we  retire. 

[ExeutU  the  Deputation,  ^c. 


Enter  €m  Attendant. 


AH. 


My  lord, 


The  noble  dame  Marina  craves  an  audience. 
Doge.  My  time  Is  hers. 

Enter  Marina. 

Mar.  My  lord,  if  I  intrude  — 

Perhaps  you  fidn  would  be  alone  7 

Doge.  Alone ! 

Alone,  come  all  the  worid  around  me,  I 
Am  now  and  evermore.     But  we  will  bear  it 

Mar.  We  will ;  and  for  the  sake  of  those  who  are. 
Endeavour Oh,  my  husband  I 

Doge.  Give  it  way ; 

I  cannot  comfort  thee. 

Mar.  He  might  have  lived. 

So  formed  for  gentle  privacy  of  life, 
80  loving,  so  beloved ;  the  native  of 
Another  land,  and  who  so  Uest  and  blessing 
As  my  poor  Foscari  ?    Nothing  was  wanting 
Unto  his  happiness  and  mine  save  not 
To  be  YenetJan. 

Doge.  Or  a  prince's  son. 

Mar.  Yes ;  all  things  which  conduce  to  other  men's 
Imperfect  happiness  or  high  ambition, 
By  some  strange  destiny,  to  him  proved  deadly. 
The  country  and  the  people  whom  he  loved. 
The  prince  of  whom  he  was  the  elder  bom. 
And 

Doge.      Soon  may  be  a  prince  no  longer. 

Mar.  How  ? 

Doge.  They  have  taken  my  son  flrom  me,  and  now 
At  my  too  long  worn  diadem  and  ring.  [aim 

Let  them  resume  the  gewgaws  ? 

Mar.  Oh,  the  t}'rants ! 

In  such  an  hour  too  t 

Doge.  *T  is  the  fittest  thne ; 

An  hour  ago  I  should  have  felt  it 

Mar.  And 

Will  you  not  now  resent  it  7  —  Oh,  for  vengeance ! 
But  he,  who,  had  he  been  enough  protected. 
Might  have  repaid  protection  in  this  moment. 
Cannot  assist  his  father. 

Doge.  Nor  should  do  so 

Against  his  country,  had  he  a  thousand  lives 
Instead  of  that 


[**  Then  was  thy  cup,  old  man,  fViIl  to  the  brim. 
But  thou  wcrt  yet  aUre ;  and  there  wu  one, 
The  loal  and  spring  of  dl  that  enmity. 
Who  would  not  leave  thee ;  fastening  on  thy  flank, 
Hungering  and  thirsting,  still  unsatlsfled ; 
One  of  B  name  Illustrious  as  thine  own  ! 
One  of  the  Ten  I  one  of  the  loiislble  Three ! 
*T  was  Loredano.    When  the  whelps  were  gone. 
He  would  dislodge  the  Lion  fh>m  his  den ; 
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Mar.  They  tortured  fhim  him.     This 

May  be  pure  patriotism.     I  am  a  woman : 
To  me  my  husband  and  my  children  were 
Country  and  home.    I  loved  Aim — how  I  loved  hfan ! 
I  have  seen  him  pais  through  such  an  ordeal  as 
The  old  martyrs  would  have  shmnk  from :  he  is  gone. 
And  I,  who  would  have  given  my  blood  for  him. 
Have  nought  to  give  but  tears  I  But  could  I  coavass 
The  retribution  of  his  wrongs  I — Well,  well ; 
I  have  sons,  who  shall  be  men. 

Doge.  Tour  grief  diatncta  you. 

Mar.  I  thought  I  oouM  have  borne  it,  when  I 
saw  him 
Bow'd  down  by  such  oppression ;  yes,  I  thought 
That  I  would  rather  Uxdc  upon  his  corse 
Than  his  prolonged  captivity:  —  I  am  punished 
For  that  thought  now.     Would  I  were  ho  hb  gnve! 

Doge.  I  must  look  on  him  once  more. 

Mar.  Come  with  me : 

Doge.  Is  he  — 

Mar.  Our  bridal  bed  is  now  his  bier. 

Doge.  And  he  is  in  his  shroud  I 

Mar.  Come,  eome,  old  man ! 

{ExeMMl  the  Dook  and  Masika. 

Enter  BAasAaioo  and  Loekdako. 

Bar.  (to  an  Attendant).  Where  is  the  Do^e  ? 

Att.  This  instant  retiivd  hcnoe 

With  the  illustrious  lady  his  son*s  widow. 

Lor.  Where  ? 

Att.  To  the  chamber  where  the  body  \k%. 

Bar.  Let  us  return,  then. 

Lor.  You  foTget,  yon  caniiat 

We  have  the  implicit  order  of  the  Giunta 
To  await  their  coming  here,  and  join  them  in 
Their  office :  they  *11  be  here  soon  after  us. 

Bar.  And  will  they  press  their  answer  on  Che  Doge? 

Lor.  *Twas  his  own  wish  that  all  should  be  done 
promptly. 
He  answer'd  quickly,  and  must  so  be  antwcr^d ; 
His  dignity  is  looked  to,  his  estate 
Cared  for — what  would  he  more? 

Bar.  Die  In  his  robei: 

He  could  not  have  lived  long ;  but  I  have  done 
My  best  to  save  his  honours,  and  opposed 
This  proposition  to  the  last,  though  vainly. 
Why  would  the  general  vote  compel  me  tdtfaer  ? 

Lor.  *TwB8  fit  that  some  one  of  inch  dlAraft 
thoughts  I 

From  ours  should  be  a  witness,  lest  friae  toogoes 
Should  whisper  that  a  harsh  minority 
Dreaded  to  have  its  acts  beheld  by  othen.  1 

Bar.  And  not  less,  I  mutt  needs  think,  Ibr  the  sshr  , 
Of  humbling  me  fbr  my  vain  oppositloD.  , 

Tou  are  ingenious,  Loredano,  in 
Tour  modes  of  vengeance,  nay,  poettca!, 
A  very  Ovid  in  the  art  of  hating: 
*Tis  thus  (although  a  secondary  ol^ject, 
Tet  hate  has  microscopic  eyes),  to  you 
I  owe,  by  way  of  foil  to  the  more  aealoos, 

And,  leading  on  the  pack  he  loog  had  led. 

The  miserable  pach  that  ever  howi'd 

Against  fallen  Greatness,  noTed  that  Foscari 

Be  Doge  no  longer ;  uralng  his  great  age ; 

Calling  the  loneliness  of  gnef,  n^ect 

Of  duty,  suUenness  against  the  laws. 

— *  1  am  most  wHlbig  to  retire,*  said  he: 

*  But  I  have  sworn,  and  cannot  ofmyirlf. 

Do  with  me  as  ye  please.*  "  —  RocaasJ  I 
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This  nndeiircd  anodaUon  in 
Tour  Glunta*!  dtttiet. 

Lor,  How ! — my  Oianti  I 

Btr.  TamnI 

They  fpeak  tout  Imguige,  witch  your  nod,  approve 
Your  plans,  and  do  your  work.  Arc  they  not  yovrt  9 

Lor,  Ton  talk  nnivarUy.    Twere  best  they  hear 
Thb  fttm  you.  [not 

Bar.  Oh !  they  11  hear  as  much  one  day 

FhMn  kmder  tongues  than  mine;  they  have  gone 

beyond 
Even  their  exorbitance  of  power :  and  when 
This  happens  in  the  most  contenm*d  and  al^ect 
Stites,  stoog  humanity  wUl  rise  to  check  it 

Lor.  Ton  talk  but  idly. 

Bar.  That  remains  for  proof. 

Here  come  our  ooUeagnes. 

EfiUr  ikt  DtpmUUum  at  befbrtm 
CkUfeftko  nm.  Is  the  Duke  aware 

We  seek  his  presence  ? 
^tt.  He  shall  be  InformU 

[ExU  AttemdasiL 
Bar,  The  I>uke  is  with  his  son. 
CkU/oftkeTtM,  Ifitbeso» 

We  will  remit  htan  tin  the  rites  are  over. 
Let  us  return.    *T  is  time  enough  to-morrow. 
Lor.  (oaade  to  Bar.)  Now  the  rich  man's  hell-flre 
upon  your  tongue, 
Unquench'd,  unquenchable  I    111  hare  it  torn 
From  its  vile  babbling  roots,  till  you  shall  utter 
Nothing  but  sobs  through  Uood,  for  this  I    Sage 

■Ignon, 
I  pray  ye  be  not  hasty.  [Akmd  to  the  othen. 

Bar.  But  be  human ! 

Lor.  See,  the  Duke  comes ! 

Enter  the  Doos. 

Doge.  I  hATe  obey*d  your  summons. 

Chief  of  the  Tern,  We  come  once  more  to  urge  our 
past  request 

Dope.  And  I  to  answer. 

ChUfo/the  Tm.  What? 

Do^.  My  only  answer. 

Ton  have  heard  it 

Cadefo/tke  Ttm.  Hear  jfoit  then  the  bst  decree, 
Deflnitlvw  and  absolute  1 

Doge,  To  the  point — 

To  the  point !  I  know  of  old  the  forms  of  office. 
And  gentle  preludes  to  strong  acts— Gk>  on  1 

ChUfo/the  Tern,  Tou  are  no  longer  Doge;  you 
are  released 
From  your  imperial  oath  as  sovereign ; 
Tour  ducal  robes  must  be  put  off ;  but  for 
Tour  senrices,  the  state  allots  the  appanage 
Already  mention'd  in  our  former  congress. 
Three  days  are  left  you  to  remove  from  hence, 
Dnder  the  penalty  to  see  confiscated 
All  your  own  private  fortune. 

Doge.  That  but  clause, 

I  am  proud  to  say,  would  not  enrich  the  treasury. 

CkUf  of  the  Ten.  Tour  answer,  Duke  I 

I  [-  The  act  it  paued  —  I  win  obey  It*'— MS.] 

<  [  *«  He  was  depoMd, 

He,  who  had  rdgnM  m  loof  and  gioriouily ; 
HIa  doeal  bonnat  taken  horn  hia  brow, 
Hla  roba  tCrlpt  off,  hii  teal  and  tignet-ring 
BnAen  before  Um.    But  now  notmng  moved 


Lor.  Tour  answer,  Francis  Foscari  I 

Doge.  If  1  could  have  foreseen  that  my  old  age 
Was  pr^udicial  to  the  state,  the  chief 
Of  the  republic  never  would  have  shown 
Himself  so  ftr  ungrateftil,  as  to  place 
His  own  high  dignity  before  his  country ; 
But  this  Hfe  having  been  so  many  years 
Not  useless  to  that  country,  I  would  fUn 
Have  consecrated  my  .last  momente  to  her. 
But  the  decree  being  render'd,  I  obey,  i 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  If  you  would  have  the  three 
days  named  extended. 
We  willingly  will  lengthen  them  to  eight. 
As  sign  of  our  esteeoL 

Doge.  Not  eight  hours,  signor, 

Nor  even  dght  minutes — There  *s  the  ducal  ring, 

[  Tahing  off  hie  ring  and  cap. 
And  there  the  ducal  diadem.     And  so 
The  Adriatic  *s  ftee  to  wed  another. 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  Tet  go  not  forth  so  quickly. 

Doge.  I  am  old,  sir, 

And  even  to  move  but  slowly  must  begin 
To  move  betimes.     Methinks  I  see  amongst  you 
A  ikce  I  know  not — Senator !  your  name, 
Tou,  by  your  garb.  Chief  of  the  Forty  1 

Mem.  Signor, 

I  am  the  son  of  Marco  Memmo.  < 

Doge.  Ah  1 

Tour  ikther  was  my  friend.  —  But  eane  nndfaiAere  /.— 
What,  ho  I  my  servants  there ! 

Atten.  My  prince  I 

Doge.  No  prince  — 

There  are  the  princes  of  the  prince  I     [Fiinting  to 

the  Ten*e  Depuiaiion.] —  Prepare 
To  part  frcm  hence  upon  the  instant 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  Why 

So  rashly?  *t  wiU  give  scandaL 

Doge.  Answer  that ; 

[To  the  Ten. 
It  is  your  province. — Sirs,  bestir  yourselves : 

[Tothe  SenaniB. 
There  Is  one  burthen  which  I  beg  yon  bear 
With  care,  although  *t  is  past  all  fkrther  harm*- 
Bttt  I  will  look  to  that  myseU 

Bar.  He  means 

The  body  of  his  son. 

Doge.  And  call  Marina, 

My  daughter! 

Enter  MAaxx a. 

Doge.  Get  thee  ready ;  we  must  mourn 

Elsewhere. 

Mar.        And  every  where. 

Doge.  True ;  but  in  fVeedom, 

Without  these  jealous  spies  upon  the  great 
Signors,  you  may  depart :  what  would  you  more  7 
We  are  going :  do  you  fear  that  we  shall  bear 
The  pahice  with  us  ?    Its  oU  walls,  ten  times 
As  oU  as  I  am,  and  I  *m  very  old. 
Have  served  you,  so  have  I,  and  I  and  they 
Could  tell  a  tide ;  but  I  invoke  them  not 
To  fidl  upon  you  1  else  they  would,  as  erst 


The  meeknett  of  hit  louL    AU  thiagt  alike  I 
Among  the  tU  that  came  with  the  decree, 

^  Foican  taw  one  he  knew  not,  and  inquired 
Hit  name.    *  I  am  the  ton  of  Marco  Memmo,' 
*  Ah  I'  he  replied,  *  thy  fkther  wat  my  friend  1* 

RoGBBa.3 
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The  pillars  of  stone  Dagoa*8  temple  on 

Tbe  Israelite  and  bis  Philistine  foes. 

Such  power  I  do  believe  there  might  exist 

In  such  a  curse  as  mine,  provoked  by  such 

As  you ;  but  I  curse  not     Adieu,  good  signors  I 

JiCay  the  next  duke  be  better  than  the  present 

Lor.  The  present  duke  is  Paschal  Maliplero. 

Doge.   Not  till  I  pass  the  threshold  of  these  doors. 

Lor,  Saint  Mark's  great  bell  is  soon  about  to  toll 
For  his  inauguration. 

Doge.  Earth  and  heaven ! 

Ye  will  reverberate  this  peal ;  and  I 
Live  to  hear  this  I — the  first  doge  who  e*er  heard 
Such  sound  for  his  successor  I  Happier  he. 
My  attainted  predecessor,  stcjn  Faliero  — 
This  insult  at  the  least  was  spared  him. 

Lor.  What  I 

Do  you  regret  a  tndtor  ? 

Doge.  No — I  merely 

Envy  the  dead. 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  My  lord,  if  you  indeed 
Are  bent  upon  this  rash  abandonment 
Of  the  state's  palace,  at  the  least  retire 
By  the  private  staircase,  which  conducts  you  towards 
The  landing  place  of  the  canaL 

Doge.  No.  I 

Will  now  descend  the  stairs  by  which  I  mounted 
To  sovereignty — the  Giants*  Stairs,  on  whose 
Broad  eminence  I  was  invested  duke. 
My  services  have  called  me  up  those  steps. 
The  malice  of  my  foes  will  drive  me  down  them. 
7%€re  five  and  thirty  years  ago  was  I 
InstaU'd,  and  traversed  these  same  halls,  fh>m  which 

I  never  thought  to  be  divorced  except 

A  corse — a  corse,  it  might  be,  fighting  for  them  — 
But  not  push'd  hence  by  fellow- cltixens. 
But  come ;  my  son  and  I  will  go  together— 
He  to  his  grave,  and  I  to  pray  for  mine. 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  What  I  thus  in  public  ? 

Doge.  1  was  publicly 

Elected,  and  so  wHl  I  be  deposed. 
Marina  I  art  thou  willing? 

Mar.  Here  *s  my  ann !  [forth. 

Doge.  And  here  my  ttaff:  thus  propp'd  will  I  go 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  It  must  not  be — the  people  will 
perceive  it  [know  it, 

Doge.  The  people  I — There  *8  no  people,  you  well 
Else  you  dare  not  deal  thus  by  them  or  me. 
There  is  a  populace,  perhaps,  whose  looks  [you 

May  shame  you ;  but  they  dare  not  groan  nor  curse 
Save  witb  their  hearts  and  eyes. 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  Ton  speak  in  passion, 

Else 

Doge.     Tou  have  reason.    I  have  spoken  much 
More  than  my  wont :  it  is  a  foible  which 
Was  not  of  mine,  but  more  excuses  you. 
Inasmuch  as  it  shows  that  I  approach 
A  dotage  which  may  justify  this  deed 
Of  yours,  although  the  law  does  not,  nor  wiU. 
Farewell,  sirs ! 

Bar.  Tou  shall  not  depart  without 

An  escort  fitting  past  and  present  rank. 

1  [The  death  of  the  elder  Foicari  took  place  not  at  tbe 
palace,  but  In  his  own  house ;  not  immediately  on  his  descent 
nt>m  the  Giants'  Stairs,  but  fire  days  aderwardt.  **  En  en- 
tendant,'*  aajrs  M.  de  Sismondi,  **  le  ion  des  cloches,  qui  son- 
nalent  en  actions  de  graces  pour  I'^lection  de  son  succeiseur, 

II  mounit  subitement  d'une  nfanorrhaffie  causte  par  une  veine 
qttl  s*icUta  dans  an  poitrine."— "  Before  I  was  sixteen  years 


©= 


We  will  accompany,  with  doe  nqiect. 
The  Doge  unto  his  private  palace.    Say  I 
My  brethren,  will  we  not  ? 

Different  vcicu.  Ay  I —Ay ! 

Doge,  Too  shall  not 

Stir — in  my  train,  at  least     I  enter'd  here 
As  sovereign — I  go  out  as  cltixen 
By  the  same  portals,  but  as  dtixen. 
All  these  vain  ceremonies  are  base  insults, 
Which  only  ulcerate  the  heart  the  more. 
Applying  poisons  there  as  antidotes, 
Pomp  is  for  princes — I  am  none!  —  That's  Use, 
I  am,  but  only  to  these  gates.  — Ah ! 

Lor.  Hark! 

[The  great  beU  of  St  Market  toBt. 

Bar,  The  bell  I  [electioo 

Chief  of  the  2Vn.  St  Mark's,  which  tolls  for  tbe 
Of  Malipiero. 

Doge.  Well  I  recognise 

The  sound  !  I  heard-  it  once,  but  ooce  befixc,  1 

And  that  is  five  and  thirty  yean  ago  I 
Even  then  I  was  not  young. 

Bar.  Sit  down,  my  lord!      ' 

Tou  tremble. 

Doge.  'T  is  the  knell  of  my  poor  boy!        I 

My  heart  aches  bitterly. 

Bar.  I  pray  you  sit        [not. 

Doge.  No ;  my  seat  here  has  been  a  thrau  tU 
Marina  1  let  us  go. 

liar.  MosLreadlly. 

Doge  (walhe  a  few  stepe,  then  etope).  I  feel  sthlnt— 
will  no  one  bring  me  here 
A  cup  of  water  ? 

Bar.  I 

Mar.  And  I 

Lor.  And  I — 

[  7%e  Doos  takes  a  goblet  from  the  kad 

of  LOKKDAVO. 

Doge.  I  take  goure,  Loredano,  from  the  hand 
Most  fit  for  such  an  hour  as  this. 

Lor.  Why  so? 

Doge.  *Tis  said  that  our  Venetian  crystal  kss 
Such  pure  antipathy  to  poisons  as 
To  burst,  if  aught  of  venom  touches  St 
Tou  bore  this  goblet,  and  it  is  not  broken. 

Lor.  Well,  sir  1 

Doge.  Then  it  is  fUse,  or  you  sit  tns. 

For  my  own  part,  I  credit  neither ;  *tis 
An  idle  legend. 

Mar.  Tou  talk  wHdly,  and 

Had  better  now  be  seated,  nor  as  yet 
Depart    Ah  !  now  you  look  as  look'd  my  bosbsod! 

Bar.  He  sinks ! — support  him !  — quick— a  chstr 
— support  him  I 

Doge.    The    bell  tolls  on  I  —  let's  hence —« 
brain's  on  fire! 

Bar.  1  do  beseech  you,  lean  upon  ns ! 

Doge.  No! 

A  sovereign  should  die  standing.     My  poor  boy  \ 
Off  with  your  arms ! — ThatheU! 

[  The  Doos  dropo  damn  and  din  ' 

Jifor.  My  God !  My  G»l 


of  age,**  says  Lord  Byron,  ^  I  was  witness  to  a  tadaoc^  ' 
instance  of  the  same  effect  of  mixed  paasiocu  upon  a  r  <'^ 
person  ;  who,  howerer,  did  not  die  in  conaeqiwncp.  a<  t^ 


time,  but  fell  a  victim,  some  yean  afterwards,  to  a  t*^^ 
thm  um*  icitwi  Arising  from  causM  intiiiMt«dy  eoonectei  ■*« 

see  peK,  Dog  Joan,  c  It.  et,  lia.} 


the  same  kind,  arisia 
agitation  of  mind. 
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Bar,  {to  Lor.  >.   Behold  I  your  work 's  completed ! 

Chuf  qf  the  Tern,  Is  there  then 

No  aid?   Call  in  asiistiuioe ! 

AtL  T  is  all  over. 

Chief  of  tk*  Ten.  If  it  be  so,  at  least  his  obsequies 
Shall  be  such  as  befits  his  name  and  nation. 
His  rank  and  his  devotion  to  the  duties 
or  the  realm,  while  his  age  permitted  him 
To  do  himself  and  them  full  justice.     Brethren, 
Say,  thaU  it  not  be  so  ? 

Bar.  He  has  not  had 

The  misery  to  die  a  suhject  where 
He  reign'd :  then  let  his  ftmenl  rites  be  princely,  i 

Chief  of  the  Ten,  We  are  agreed,  then  ? 

jIBf  except  Lor.,  aiuwer,  Yes. 

Chief  of  the  Ten.       Heaven's  peace  be  with  him ! 

Mar.  Signors,  your  pardon :  this  is  mockery. 
Juggle  no  more  with  that  poor  remnant,  which, 
A  moment  since,  while  yet  it  had  a  soul, 
(A  soul  by  whom  you  have  increased  your  empire, 
And  made  your  power  as  proud  as  was  hia  glory,) 
Ton  banish*d  from  his  palace,  and  tore  down 
From  hia  high  place,  with  such  relentless  coldness ; 
And  now,  when  he  can  neither  know  these  honours, 
Not  would  accept  them  if  he  oould,  you,  signors. 
Purpose  with  idle  and  superfluous  pomp. 
To  make  a  pageant  over  what  you  trampled. 
A  princely  fkmeral  will  be  your  reproach. 
And  not  his  honour. 

Chief  of  the  Tern.      Lady,  we  revoke  not 
Our  puipoaei  so  readily. 

Mar.  I  know  it. 

As  fiu-  aa  touches  torturing  the  living. 
I  thought  the  dead  had  been  beyond  even  you. 
Though  (some,  no  doubt)  oonslgn'd  to  powers  which 

may 
Besemble  that  you  ezerdse  on  earth. 
Leave  him  to  me ;  you  would  have  done  so  for 
His  dregs  of  life,  which  you  have  kindly  shorten*d : 
It  ia  my  last  of  duties,  and  may  prove 
A  dreary  comfort  in  my  desolation. 

I  [B7  a  decree  of  the  Council,  the  trappingt  of  rapreme 
power  of  vhkh  the  Doge  had  dlrested  hiinseu  whOe  UTins, 
were  restored  to  him  when  deed  ;  and  he  wat  interred,  with 
ducal  magnlfloeoce.  In  the  church  of  the  Minoritet,  the  new 
Doge  attending  aa  a  mourner.  —  See  DAau.3 

*  The  Vcoetlana  appear  to  hare  had  a  pardcnlar  tnm  for 
breaking  the  hearts  of  their  Doges.  The  followlog  is  another 
iufttaace  of  the  Und  in  the  Doge  Marco  Barbarlgo  :  he  was 
succeeded  by  his  brother  AgosUno  Barbarlgo,  whose  chief 
merle  is  here  mentioned — **  Xe  doge,  bles«£  de  trouver  con- 
BtAmment  un  oootradicteur  eC  un  oenseur  si  amer  dans  son 
frerc,  lul  dit  un  Jour  en  plein  oonsell :  *  Measire  Augusdn, 
▼ous  feitea  tout  votre  possible  pour  hAter  ma  mort;  tous 
votts  dattes  de  me  succ6der;  mals,  si  les  antres  tous  oon- 
nait—nt  aussl-bien  que  je  tous  oonnals.  Us  n'auront  garde 
de  vous  <Ure.*  Li-dessus  II  se  lera,  £mu  de  colore,  rentra 
dans  eon  appartement,  et  raoumt  quelques  Jours  apr^  Ce 
frire,  contre  lequel  U  s'^tait  eraport^,  fut  pr^dsement  le 
McoMseor  qu'on  lul  donna»  C'^t  un  m^rito  dont  on 
aimatt  k  tenir  compte:  surtout  &  un  parent,  de  s'ttre  mis 
eo  opposttion  arec  le  oief  de  la  r^publique.'* — Da%v,  Hut. 
de  reniee^  roL  li.  p.  513. 

s  -  Vka  paggta,**  An  historical  feet.  See  HisL  4e  VemUe, 
par  P.  Daru,  t.  W.  p.  411^ Here  the  original  MS.  ends.  The 
two  lines  which  follow  were  added  by  Mr.  Glfford.  In  the 
margin  of  the  MS.  Lord  Byron  has  written,—**  If  the  hut 
line  should  appear  obscure  to  those  who  do  not  recollect  the 
historical  tect.  mentioned  In  the  first  act,  of  Loredano's  In. 
scripcioo  in  bis  book  of  *  Doge  Foscari,  debtor  for  the  deaths 
of  my  Esther  and  uncle,*  you  may  add  the  following  lines  to 
the  eraelusion  of  the  last  act : — 

Cki^efthe  Tea.    For  what  has  he  repaid  thee  ? 


Orief  is  Ihntastical,  and  loves  the  dead. 
And  the  apparel  of  the  grave. 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  Do  you 

Pretend  still  to  this  office  ? 

Mar.  I  do,  slgnor. 

Though  his  possessions  have  been  all  consiuned 
In  the  8tate*8  service,  I  have  still  my  dowry. 
Which  shall  be  consecrated  to  his  rites. 
And  those  of [^She  Uope  with  agitation. 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  Best  retain  it  for  your  childien. 

Mar.  Ay,  they  are  iktherless,  I  thank  you. 

Chief  of  the  Ttn.  We 

Cannot  comply  with  your  request     His  relics 
Shall  be  exposed  with  wonted  pump,  and  foilow'd 
Unto  their  home  by  the  new  Doge,  not  clad 
As  Doge,  but  simply  as  a  senator. 

Mar.  I  have  heard  of  murderers,  who  have  interred 
Their  victims ;  but  ne*er  heard,  untU  this  hour. 
Of  so  much  splendour  in  hypocrisy 
O'er  those  they  slew.  *  I  *ve  heard  of  widows*  tears — 
Alas !  I  have  shed  some — always  thanks  to  you  I 
I've  heard  of  heirs  in  sables — you  have  left  none 
To  the  deceased,  so  you  would  act  the  part 
Of  such.   Well,  sirs,  your  will  be  done  !  as  one  day 
I  trust,  Heaven*s  will  be  done  too  1 

Chief  of  the  Ten,  Know  you,  hkly, 

To  whom  ye  speak,  and  perils  of  such  speech  7 

Mar.  I  know  the  former  better  than  yourselves ; 
The  latter — like  yourselves ;  and  can  face  both. 
Wish  you  more  ftmerals  ? 

Bar.  Heed  not  her  rash  words ; 

Her  drcumstanoes  must  excuse  her  bearing. 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  We  will  not  note  them  down. 

Bar,  {turning  toLor,  who  i$  writing  upon  hie  tablets^ 

What  art  thou  writing. 
With  such  an  earnest  brow,  upon  thy  tablets  ? 

Lor.  (pointing  to  the  Doge*$  bodg).  That  he  has 
paid  me  I ' 

Chief  of  the  Ten,      What  debt  did  he  owe  you  ? 

Lor.  A  long  and  Just  one;    Nature's  debt  and 
mine,  *  [  Curtain  falls. 

Lor.  For  my  father's 

And  father's  brother's  death— by  his  son's  and  own  1 

Ask  Giflbrd  about  this." — B.] 

M'Consldered  as  poems,  we  confess  that  **  Sardanapalus  **  and 
**  The  Two  Foscaii  "  appear  to  us  to  be  rather  heavy,  Terbose, 
and  inelegant — deficient  In  the  paulon  and  energy  which 
belongs  to  Lord  Byron's  other  writings— and  stUl  more  In 
the  richness  of  imagery,  the  originality  of  thought,  and  the 
sweetness  of  Tersillcaaon  for  wnich  he  used  to  be  dlsUn- 
guished.  They  are  for  the  most  part  solemn,  prolix,  and 
ostentatious— lengthened  out  by  lane  preparations  for  catas- 
trophes that  nerer  arrive,  and  tantalising  us  with  slight  specw 
mens  and  glimpses  of  a  higher  interest  scattered  thinly  op  and 
down  many  weaiy  pages  of  pompous  declamation.  Along  with 
the  concentrated  pathos  aind  bomestruck  sentiments  of  his 
former  poetry,  the  noble  author  seems  also  —  we  cannot 
imagine  why — to  have  discarded  the  spirited  and  melodious 
▼ersiflcatlon  in  which  they  were  embodied,  and  to  have  formed 
to  himself  a  measure  equally  remote  from  the  spring  and 
▼Icour  of  his  former  compositions,  and  fkt>m  the  soilness  and 
inflexibility  of  the  ancient  masters  of  the  drama.  There  are 
some  sweet  lines,  and  many  of  great  weight  and  energy ;  but 
the  general  march  of  the  verse  Is  cumbrous  and  unmusical. 
His  Ihies  do  not  vibrato  like  polished  lances,  at  once  strong 
and  light.  In  the  hands  of  his  persons,  but  are  wielded  like 
clumsy  batons  in  a  bloodless  aifray.  Instead  of  the  graceful 
famlliaritv  and  Idlomatlcal  melodies  of  Shakspeare,  It  Is  apt, 
too,  to  fall  Into  clumsy  prose,  In  Its  approaches  to  the  easy 
and  colloquial  style ;  and.  In  the  loftier  passages.  Is  occa- 
sionally dMorraed  by  low  and  common  Images  that  harmonise 
but  ill  with  the  general  solemnity  of  the  diction.— JarraaY  .3 
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Zf^t  ^tfottMh  Wtanfifoxmttf : 


A  DRAMA  J 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

This  productiOD  is  founded  partly  on  the  itory  of 
a  novel  called  **The  Three  Brothers  V  published 
many  years  ago»  tram  which  M.  O.  Lewis's  "  Wood 
Demon**  was  also  taken,  and  partly  on  the  "  Faust** 
of  the  great  Goethe.  The  present  publication  con- 
tains  the  two  first  Parts  only^  and  the  opening 
chorus  of  the  third.  The  rest  may,  perhaps,  appear 
hereafter. 


I 


DRAMATIS  PERSON.S. 

SraAKGxa,  afUncardi  Cjbsar. 
Aekold. 

BOUEBOK. 

PHILIBXaT. 

CSLLXNI. 

BlETHA. 
OUMPIA. 

SpiriU,  Soidierit  Citizens  of  Rome,  PriuUy 
PeoMantt,  ^e, 

1  [Thli  dnma  was  begun  at  Pba  in  1831,  bat  was  not  puU 
liahed  tiU  January,  18S4.    Mr  Medwin  lay*.^ 

**  On  mjr  calling  on  Lord  Bjnron  one  morning,  be  produced 
tbe  *  Deformed  Trancformed.'  Handing  It  to  Shelley,  be 
Mid  —  *  Shelley,  I  baTe  been  writing  a  Fauidth  kind  of 
drama :  tell  me  what  you  think  of  it*  After  reading  it  at- 
tentlTely,  Shelly  returned  it  *  Well,'  laid  Lord  B.,  *  bow 
do  you  like  It  ?  '^  *  Least,*  replied  he,  *  of  any  thing  I  ever 
saw  of  yours.  It  is  a  bad  inutation  of  *  Faust,*  and  besides, 
there  are  two  entire  lines  of  Southev's  in  it.'  Lord  Byron 
changed  colour  immediately,  and  askeoi  hastily,  *  what  lines  ?  * 
Shelley  repeated, 

*  And  water  shall  see  tbee. 
And  fear  thee,  and  floe  thee.* 
Tlier  are  in  the  *  Curse  of  Kehama.*  His  Lordship  instantly 
threw  th«  poem  into  the  fire.  He  seemed  to  feel  no  chagrin 
at  seeing  it  consume  — at  least  his  countenance  betrayed  none, 
and  his  conrersation  became  more  gay  and  Ilrely  than  usual. 
Whether  it  was  hatred  of  Souther,  or  respect  Tor  Shelley's 
opinion,  which  made  him  commit  the  act  that  I  considered  a 
sort  of  Buidde,  was  always  doubtfUl  to  me.  I  was  never  more 
surprised  than  to  see,  two  years  afterwards,  *  Tlie  Deformed 
Transformed '  announced  (supposing  it  to  have  perished  at 
Pisa) ;  but  it  seems  that  be  must  have  had  another  copy  of 
the  manuscript,  or  that  he  had  re-written  it  perhaps,  without 
changing  a  word,  except  omitting  the  Kehama  lines.  His 
memory  was  remarkably  retentive  of  his  own  writings.  I  be. 
Ueve  he  could  have  quoted  almost  every  line  he  ever  wrote.'* 

Mrs.  Shelley,  whose  copy  of  **  Tbe  Deformed  Transformed** 
lies  before  us,  has  written  as  follows  on  the  fly-leaf :  — 

**  This  bad  long  been  a  favourite  subject  with  Lord  Byron. 
I  think  that  he  mentioned  it  also  in  Switaeriand.  1  copied  It- 
be  sending  a  portion  of  it  at  a  time,  as  it  was  Onishea,  to  me. 
At  this  time  be  had  a  great  horror  of  its  being  said  that  he 
plagiarised,  or  that  he  studied  for  ideas,  and  wrote  with  dif- 
flculty.  Thus  be  gave  Shelley  Alkln't  edition  of  the  British 
Poets,  that  it  might  not  be  found  in  his  house  by  some  English 
lounger,  and  reported  home:  thus,  too,  he  always  dated  when 
he  began  and  when  he  ended  a  poem,  to  prove  hereafter  how 
quickly  it  was  done.  I  do  not  think  that  he  altered  a  line  in  this 
drama  after  he  bad  once  written  it  down.  He  composed  and 
corrected  in  his  mind.  I  do  not  know  how  he  meant  to  finish 
it ;  but  he  said  himself,  that  the  whole  conduct  of  tbe  story 
was  already  conceived.  It  was  at  this  time  that  a  brutal 
paragraph  alluding  to  bis  lameneaa  appeared,  which  he 


Cte  Brtotnu^  CtAiMttrmrH*) 


PART  L 

SCBNB  L 

A  FortBtm 

Enter  Akkold  amd  hie  wiotker  Bsbtra. 

Bert,  Out,  hunchback ! 

Am,  I  was  bom  so,  mother '.  < 

Bert,  Out 

Thou  incubus !     Thou  nightmare !    Of  seven  sods, 
The  sole  abortion! 

Am,  Would  that  I  had  been  so. 

And  never  seen  the  light  I 

Bert,  I  would  so  too  I 

But  as  thou  htut — hence,  hence — and  do  thy  best ! 
That  back  of  thine  may  bear  its  burthen ;  *tis 
More  high,  if  not  so  broad  as  that  of  others. 

Am,  It  heart  its  burthen ;  —  but,  my  heart !  Wm  it 
Sustain  that  which  you  lay  upon  It;  mother  ? 
I  love,  or,  at  the  least,  I  loved  you :  nothing 


peated  to  me ;  lest  I  should  bear  It' first  finom  some  ooc  Hae 
No  action  of  Lord  Byron's  life— acaroe  a  Une  he  baa  written 
—  but  was  influenced  by  bis  personal  defect.**] 

*  [PubUabed  hi  1803,  tbe  work  of  a  Joshua  Ftck«^flll,iaa.] 

s  C  A  clever  anonymous  critic  thus  sarcasdeally  epeos  bu 
notice  of  this  poem :  —  **  The  reader  has  no  ooint  often 
heard  of  the  Devil  and  Dr.  Faustus :  this  is  bat  a  nrw  Mrtk 
of  the  same  unrighteous  couple,  who  are  diriatcaed,  hov- 
ever,  by  the  noble  hierophant  who  prcsidca  over  tbe  inlcruBl 
ceremony,  —  Julius  Csesar  and  Count  Arnold.  The  drau 
opens  with  a  scene  between  the  latter,  who  Is  to  all  appnr- 
ance  a  well-disposed  young  man,  of  a  very  defonned  pervoa 
and  his  mother :  this  good  lady,  with  somewhat  less  masemat 
piety  about  her  than  adorns  the  mother-ape  In  the  fkble,  tons 
her  dutiftil  incubus  of  a  son  out  of  doors  to  gatber  wood 
Arnold,  upon  this,  proceeds  incontinent^  to  ullhtaDsclt  by 
falling,  after  the  manner  of  Brutus,  on  his  wnod-knUie :  he  u. 
however,  piously  dissuaded  fhan  Uils  gidlty  act.  by<>-wb«ei 
does  the  reader  think  ?  A  mosk^  peraapa,  or  a  mnh^^ 
preacher  ?  no ; — but  by  the  Devfl  himself.  In  the  shape  of  a 
tall  black  man,  who  rises,  like  an  African  waler.god,  ool  of 
a  fountain.  To  this  stranger,  after  the  ex^taog*  of  a  fr* 
sinister  compliments,  Arnold,  wfthout  more  site,  aells  \» 
soul,  for  the  privilege  of  wearing  the  heautlftil  ferm  of 
Achilles.  In  the  midst  of  all  this  absurdity,  we  ttOl.  howwvr. 
recognise  the  master-mind  ei  our  great  poet :  hia  bold  and 
beautiful  spirit  flashes  at  intervals  through  th«  suntwodif 
horrors,  into  which  be  has  chosen  to  plunge  after  Goeihe,  ha 
mt^nui  JpoUo"2 


I 


*  r*  One  of  the  few  pages  of  Lord  Byron's  * 
which  related  to  his  earlr  days,  was  where.  In  spealdnc  tn'  hi* 
own  sensitiveness  on  tne  subject  of  his  deformednot.  be 
described  the  feeling  of  horror  and  humilladoa  that  oase 
over  him,  when  his  mother,  in  one  of  her  fits  of  r^T*i*n.  called 
him  *  a  lame  brat !  *  It  may  be  questioned,  whether  cto 
drama  was  not  indebted  for  lb  origin  to  this  sftai^  recoiled 
tion.** — Moons. 

"  Lord  Byron's  own  mother,  when  In  01  bunonr  wWb  hta. 
used  to  make  the  deformltr  In  his  foot  the  snb|ect  of  tau-a* 
and  reproaches.  She  would  (we  quote  lyom  •  letter  wHom 
by  one  of  ber  relations  in  Scotland)  pass  tram  pnaainc^v 
caresses  to  the  repulsion  of  actual  disgust ;  then  devour  kaa 
with  kisses  ag^n,and  swear  his  eyes  were  as  beaatiAal  as  bu 
fkther's."—  Qsiar.  Ree.l 
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Sare  joo,  in  nature,  can  love  aught  like  me. 
Tou  nuned  me — do  not  kill  me ! 

BerL  Tea — I  nuned  thee, 

Because  thou  wert  my  flnt-born,  and  I  knew  not 
If  there  would  he  another  unlike  thee, 
That  monstroufl  sport  of  nature.    But  get  hence. 
And  gather  woodl 

Am,  I  win :  hut  when  I  hrlng  it. 

Speak  to  me  kindly.     Though  my  brothers  are 
So  beantlftil  and  lusty,  and  as  flree 
As  the  free  chase  they  follow,  do  not  spurn  me ; 
Our  milk  has  been  the  same. 

Bert.  As  Is  the  hedgehog's. 

Which  sucks  at  midnight  fh>m  the  wholesome  dam 
Of  the  young  bull,  until  the  milkmaid  finds 
The  nipple  next  day  sore  and  udder  dry.  i 
Call  not  thy  brothen  brethren  I    Call  me  not 
Mother ;  for  if  I  brought  thee  forth,  it  was 
As  fboliih  hens  at  times  hatch  vipers,  by 
Sitting  upon  strange  cggk     Out,  urchin,  out  I 

[Exit  BxaTBA. 
Am,  {tolua).  Oh  mother  I— She  is  gone,  and  I 
Her  bidding ;  — wearily  but  willingly  [must  do 

I  would  tvMH  it,  could  I  only  hope 
A  kind  word  in  return.     What  shall  I  do  ? 

[Aa.NOLD  hegiiu  in  cut  wood :  in  doing  thit  As 
wommdM  one  ofhU  handt, 
Mj  labour  for  the  day  is  over  now. 
Accursed  be  this  blood  that  flows  so  tkst ; 
For  double  cunes  will  be  my  meed  now 
At  home — What  home  ?    I  have  no  home,  no  kin. 
No  kind — not  made  like  other  creatures,  or 
To  share  their  sports  or  pleasures.     Must  I  bleed  too 
Like  them?    Oh  that  each  drop  which  fSalls  to  earth 
Would  rise  a  snake  to  sting  them,  as  they  have  stung 

mel 
Or  that  the  devil,  to  whom  they  liken  me. 
Would  aid  his  likeness  1    If  I  must  partake 
His  form,  why  not  his  power  7    Is  it  because 
I  have  not  his  will  too?    For  one  kind  word 
From  her  who  bore  me  would  still  reconcile  me 
Even  to  this  hateftd  aspect     Let  me  wash 
The  wound. 

[AaMOLn  ffott  to  a  opting,  and  ttoopt  to  waah 
hi$  hand  :  he  ttarte  back. 
They  are  right ;  and  Nature's  mirror  shows  me. 
What  she  hath  made  me.     I  will  not  look  on  it 
Again,  and  scarce  dare  think  on  *t     Hideous  wretch 
That  I  am  I     The  very  waters  mock  me  with 
My  horrid  shadow — Uke  a  demon  placed 
Deep  in  the  fountain  to  scare  back  the  cattle 
From  drinking  therein.  [He  pameea, 

Ajid  shall  I  live  on, 
A  burden  to  the  earth,  myself,  and  shame 
Unto  what  brought  me  into  life !    Thou  blood, 
Which  (lowest  so  f^ly  from  a  scratch,  let  me 
Try  if  thou  wQt  not  in  a  foller  stream 
Pour  forth  my  woes  for  ever  with  thyself 
On  earth,  to  which  I  win  restore  at  once 
This  hateftil  4X)mpound  of  her  atoms,  and 
Bcsolve  back  to  her  elements,  and  take 
The  shape  of  any  reptile  save  myaeU; 
And  make  a  world  for  myriads  of  new  worms  1 
This  knife !  now  let  me  prove  if  it  will  sever 
This  wither  *d  slip  of  natnie's  nightshade — my 

TUa  Is  now  genenUy  beUered  to  be  a  vulgar  error ;  the 
of  the  anfanal't  mouth  renrterlng  It  tncapriJe  of  the 


▼lie  form — from  the  creation,  as  it  hath 
The  green  bough  fkom  the  forest 

[Aenold  placu  the  knife  in  the  ground^  with 
the  point  upwarde. 

Now  'tis  set. 
And  I  can  fUl  upon  it     Tet  one  glance 
On  the  fUr  day,  which  sees  no  foul  thing  like 
Myself,  and  the  sweet  sun  which  warm*d  me,  but 
In  vain.     The  birds — how  joyously  they  sing ! 
So  let  them,  fbr  I  would  not  be  lamented : 
But  let  their  merriest  notes  be  Arnold's  knell ; 
The  follen  leaves  my  monument ;  the  murmur 
Of  the  near  fountain  my  sole  elegy. 
Now,  knife,  stand  firmly,  as  I  frin  would  fall ! 

[Ae  he  nuhee  to  throw  kimadfupon  the  knife,  hie 
eye  ie  emddenfy  etiughi  bg  the  fountain,  which 
eeenu  tn  wotton. 
The  fountain  moves  without  a  wind :  but  shall 
The  ilpple  of  a  spring  change  my  resolve  ? 
Na     Tet  it  moves  again  I    The  waters  stir. 
Not  as  with  air,  but  by  some  subterrane 
And  rocking  power  of  the  internal  world. 
What's  here 7    A  mist!    No  more? — 

[A  eUmd  comet  from  the  fountain.  He  ttande 
gating  i^poii  its  it  ie  ditpeUed,  and  a  tall 
black  wuM  eomee  toward*  him. 

Am,  What  would  you  ?  Speak  I 

Spirit  or  man  ? 

fStran,  As  man  is  both,  why  not 

Say  both  in  one  ? 

Am,  Tour  form  is  man's,  and  yet 

Tou  may  be  devlL 

Stran.  So  many  men  are  that 

Which  Is  so  call'd  or  thought,  that  you  may  add  me 
To  which  you  please,  without  much  wrong  to  either. 
But  come :  you  wish  to  kill  yourself ;»- pursue 
Tour  purpose. 

Am,  Tou  have  interrupted  me. 

^Ifinm.  What  Is  that  resolution  which  can  e'er 
Be  interrupted  ?    If  I  be  the  devil 
Tou  deem,  a  single  moment  would  have  nuule  you 
Mine,  and  for  ever,  by  your  suicide ; 
And  yet  my  coming  saves  you. 

Am,  I  said  not 

Tou  were  the  demon,  but  that  your  approach 
Was  like  one. 

Stran,  Unless  you  keep  company 

With  him  (and  you  seem  scarce  used  to  such  high 
Society)  you  cant  tell  how  he  approaches ; 
And  for  his  aspect,  look  upon  the  fountain. 
And  then  on  me,  and  judge  which  of  us  twain 
Look  likest  what  the  boon  believe  to  be 
Their  cloven>footed  terror. 

Am.  Do  you — dare  yon 

To  taunt  me  with  my  bom  deformity  ? 

Stran.  Were  I  to  taunt  a  buflUo  with  thia 
Cloven  foot  of  thine,  or  the  swift  dromedary 
With  thy  sublime  of  humps,  the  animals 
Would  revel  in  the  oomplimeiit     And  yet 
Both  beings  are  mora  swift,  more  strong,  more  mighty 
In  action  and  endurance  than  thyself. 
And  all  the  fierce  and  fidr  of  the  same  kind 
With  thee.     Thy  form  is  natural :  t'was  only 
Nature's  mistaken  largess  to  bestow 
The  gifb  which  are  of  others  upon  man. 

mlfchief  laid  to  Its  charm.    For  an  amiulng  coPtroTatiy  OD 
the  lufalect,  see  Gent.  Mag.  Tola.  Uax.  and  Izzxi  J 
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Am,  Give  me  the  ttrength  then  of  the  bu£hlo*8 
foot, 
When  he  spun  high  the  dust,  beholding  his 
Near  enemy ;  or  let  me  have  the  long 
And  patient  sidftneas  of  the  desert-ship. 
The  helmless  dromedary  ! — and  I'll  bear 
Thy  fiendish  sarcasm  ^th  a  saintly  patience. 

Stran.  I  will. 

Am.  (with  turprue).  Thou  emut  f 

Stran.  Perhaps.    Would  you  aught  else  ? 

Am.  Thou  mochest  me. 

Stran.  Not  L    Why  should  I  mock 

What  all  are  mocking  7    That 's  poor  sport,  methinks. 
To  talk  to  thee  in  human  language  (for 
Thou  canst  not  yet  speak  mine),  the  forester 
Hunts  not  the  wretched  ooney,  but  the  boar. 
Or  wolf,  or  lion,  leaving  paltry  game 
To  petty  bufghen,  who  leave  once  a  year 
Their  walls,  to  fill  their  household  caldrons  with 
Such  scullion  prey.     The  meanest  gibe  at  thee, — 
Now  /  can  mock  the  mightiest. 

Am.  Then  waste  not 

Thy  time  on  me :  I  seek  thee  not 

Stran.  Tour  thoughts 

Are  not  (ax  firom  me.     Bo  not  send  me  back : 
I  am  not  so  easily  recall'd  to  do 
Good  service. 

Am.  What  wilt  thou  do  for  me  ? 

iS'^'aii.  Change 

Shapes  with  you,  if  you  will,  since  yours  so  irks  you ; 
Or  form  you  to  your  wish  in  any  shape. 

Am.  Oh  1  then  you  are  indeed  the  demon,  for 
Nought  else  would  wittingly  wear  mine. 

Stran.  Ill  show  thee 

The  brightest  which  the  world  e*er  bore,  and  give  thee 
Thy  choloe. 

Am.  On  what  condition  ? 

Stran.  There's  a  question ; 

An  hour  ago  you  would  have  given  your  soul 
To  look  like  other  men,  and  now  you  pause 
To  wear  the  form  of  heroes. 

Am.  No ;  I  will  not 

I  must  not  compromise  my  souL 

Stran.  What  soul. 

Worth  naming  so,  would  dwell  in  such  a  carcass  ? 

Am.  *Tis  an  aspiring   one,  whate'er  the  tene- 
ment 
In  which  it  is  mlBlodged.     But  name  your  compact ; 
Must  it  be  sign'd  in  blood  ? 

Stran.  Not  in  your  own. 

Am.  Whose  blood  then  7 

Stran.  We  will  talk  of  that  hereafter. 

But  111  be  moderate  with  you,  for  I  see 
Great  things  within  you.     Tou  shall  have  no  bond 
But  your  own  will,  no  contract  save  your  deeds. 
Are  you  content  ? 

Am.  I  take  thee  at  thy  word. 

Stran.  Now  then !  — 
[The   Stranger  approaehea    the  fonniain,  and 
tuma  to  Abnold. 

A  little  of  your  blood. 

Am.  For  what  7 

Stran.  To  mingle  with  the  magic  of  the  waters. 
And  make  the  charm  effective. 

t  This  it  a  well-known  German  lupcritltlon  —  a  jigantte 
shadow  produced  by  refloction  on  the  Brockcn.  [The  Brocken 
Is  the  name  of  the  loftiest  of  the  Uarti  mountains,  a  pic- 

•• t-t-l.      If--      «_      At.  «     l.l__<l__      _*    tT._ »»_ 


Am,  {holding  out  hie  womndtd  arm).  Take  it  alL 
Siran.  Not  now.  A  few  drops  will  soffioe  for  thii. 
'        [  The  Stranger  takee  eome  of  AavoLo's  Uood  n 
hie  hand,  and  costs  U  into  the  faeaiaiM. 
Stran.  Shadows  of  beauty  I 
Shadows  of  power  I 
Rise  to  your  duty — 
This  is  the  hour  1 
Walk  lovely  and  pliant 

From  the  depth  of  this  foontahi, 
As  the  doud-shapen  giant 

Bestrides  the  Harts  Mountain.!  . 

Come  as  ye  were,  I 

That  our  eyes  nuy  behold 
The  model  in  air 

Of  the  form  I  will  mould. 
Bright  as  the  Iris 

When  ether  is  spann*d ;  — 
Such  hie  desire  Is,  [Foiating  to  Aixou. 

Such  my  command  I 
Demons  heroic  — 

Demons  who  wore 
The  form  of  the  stoic 

Or  sophist  of  yore  — 
Or  the  shape  of  each  victor. 

From  BCacedon*s  boy 
To  each  high  Roman's  picture 
Who  breathed  to  destroy  — 
Shadows  of  beauty  I 

Shadows  of  power ! 
Up  to  your  duty  — 
This  is  the  hour  I 
[Farioue  Phantome  fuiee/rom  the  watm,  a»i 
paee  in  eucceeeion  before  the  Strangtr  ad 
AairoLD. 
Am.  What  do  I  see  7 

Stmn.  The  black-eyed  Bonun*  vilk 

The  eagle's  beak  between  those  eyes  which  ne'er 
Beheld  a  conqueror,  or  look'd  along 
The  hmd  he  made  not  Rome's,  whUe  Rome  becan 
His,  and  all  theirs  who  heir'd  his  very  name. 
Am.  The  phantom 's  bald ;  my  quest  is  besntf. 
Could  I 
Inherit  but  his  fame  with  his  defects  I  pub^ 

Stran.     His  brow  was  girt  with  laurels  moie  Una 
Tou  see  his  aspect — choose  it,  or  rgect 
I  can  but  promise  you  his  form :  his  fione 
Must  be  long  sought  and  fought  for. 

Am.  IwilllifbttOQ* 

But  not  as  a  mock  Cesar.     Let  him  pass ; 
His  aspect  may  be  fldr,  but  suits  me  not 

Stran.  Then  you  are  fkr  more  difficult  to  picas 
Than  Cato's  sister,  or  than  Brutus's  mother, 
Or  Cleopatra  at  sixteen*^ an  age 
When  love  is  not  less  in  the  eye  than  heart 
But  be  it  so.!  Shadow,  pass  on  1 

[  T^e  Phantom  ofjnliue  Ctetar  duafffsru 

Am.  And  can  it 

Be,  that  the  man  who  shook  the  earth  is  gone. 
And  left  no  footstep  7 

Stran.  There  you  err.     His  loWiaa 

Left  graves  enough,  and  woes  enough,  and  tens 
More  than  enough  to  track  his  memory ; 
But  for  his  shadow,  *tis  no  more  than  yoiin» 

the  earliest  periods  of  authentic  history,  Che  Brocka  bsiN« 
the  seat  of  the  manrellout.  For  a  deacriptioo  of  tlw  p^*^ 
mrnon  alluded  to  by  Lord  Byron,  sen  Sv  OarM  Bi«e«"^ 
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Except  a  little  longer  and  less  crook*d 
r  the  son.    Behold  another  I 

[A  aeeond  phantom  jpatuM, 

Anu  Who  Js  he  ? 

Stran,  He  iras  the  tSdiest  and  the  brayest  of 
Athenians.^    Look  upon  him  well. 

Anu  He  is 

More  lorely  than  the  last     How  beautiAil  I 

Siran,  Such  was  the  cuiied  son  of  CUnlas;  — 
wouldst  thou 
InTest  thee  with  his  form? 

Anu  Would  that  I  had 

Been  bom  with  it  f  But  since  I  may  choose  ftiither, 
I  will  iboft  further. 

[  The  thade  of  AUibiadea  diwppear$. 

Strom*  Lo  I  behold  again  I     [eyed  satyr, 

Arm,  What !  that  low,  swarthy,  short-nosed,  round- 
With  the  wide  nostrils  and  SUenus*  aspect. 
The  splay  feet  and  low  stature*  !  I  had  better 
Bemain  that  which  I  am. 

Strom.  And  3ret  he  was 

The  earth's  perfection  of  all  mental  beauty, 
And  penoniflcation  of  all  virtue. 
But  you  rqiect  him  ? 

Arm.  IS  his  form  could  bring  me 

That  which  redeemed  it — no. 

^trojt.  I  have  no  power 

,  To  promise  that ;  but  you  may  try,  and  find  it 
Easier  in  such  a  form,  or  in  your  own. 

Arm.  No.     I  was  not  bom  for  philosophy, 
Though  I  hare  that  about  me  which  has  need  on*t 
Let  him  fleet  on. 

Strom.  Be  air,  thoa  hemlock-drinker  I 

[  The  Mhadow  of  Socrates  duappears  :  another  riseg. 

Am.  What's  here  ?  whose  broad  brow  and  whose 
curly  beard 
And  manly  aqiect  look  like  Hercules,  s 
Safe  that  his  Jocund  eye  hath  more  of  Bacchus 
Than  the  sad  puiger  of  the  infemal  world. 
Tinning  dcyected  on  his  club  of  conquest. 
As  if  he  knew  the  worthlessness  of  those 
For  whom  he  had  fought 

Strom.  It  was  the  man  who  lost 

The  ancient  woild  for  lore. 

Am.  1  cannot  bbme  him. 

Since  I  hare  risk*d  my  soul  because  I  find  not 
That  which  be  exchanged  the  earth  for. 

Stran.  Since  so  fax 

Tou  seem  congenial,  will  you  wear  his  features  ? 

Arm.  No.   As  you  leave  me  choice,  I  am  difficult, 
If  but  to  see  the  heroes  I  should  ne*er 
Have  seen  else  on  this  side  of  the  dim  shore 
Whence  they  float  back  before  us. 

Strom.  Hence,  triumvir ! 

Thy  Cleopatra 's  waiting. 

[  The  Aade  of  Amthony  duappeart :  amother  rites. 

1  [In  one  of  Lord  Bttoii*!  MS.  Diaries  we  find  the  foUow- 
iag  nmuMge :  — **  Aldmadet  If  said  to  hare  been  *  laocessAil 
la  all  hte&ttlei*— but  wAol battles?  Name  them  1  Ifyoa 
Hkeotkm  Cciar,  or  Hannibal,  or  Napoleon,  you  at  once  rush 
upon  PhanaUa,  Mnnda,  Aleala,  Cannc,  Thrasymene,  Ttebla, 
I^>di,  Marcogo,  Jena,  Austerlits.  Frladlaiid,  Wagram,  Motkwa: 
bot  It  i«  IcH  eaiY  to  pitch  upon  the  lictorles  of  Aldbladet ; 
Chough  they  mar  be  named  too,  though  not  so  readily  as  the 
Lructra  and  Mantlwea  of  Epamlnondas,  the  Marathon  of 
Miltiades,  the  Salamls  of  Themistocles ,  and  the  Thermoprlie 
of  Leoaidas.  Yet,  upon  the  whole.  It  may  be  doubted,  whether 
there  be  a  name  of  antiouity  which  comes  down  with  such  a 
ffiieral  chwn  as  that  of  Aldblades.  ¥rhy  ?  1  cminot  answer. 
Who  CM? "3 


*  C"  The  outside  of  Socrates  was  that  of  a  satyr  and  buflbon. 


Am.  Who  is  this? 

Who  truly  looketh  like  a  demigod. 
Blooming  and  bright,  with  golden  hair,  and  stature. 
If  not  more  high  than  mortal,  yet  immortal 
In  all  that  namdess  bearing  of  his  limbs. 
Which 'he  wean  as  the  sun  his  rays — a  something 
Which  shines  flnom  him,  and  yet  is  but  the  flashing 
Emanation  of  a  thing  more  glorious  stilL 
Was  he  e*er  humam  onfy  f  « 

Strom.  Let  the  earth  speak. 

If  there  be  atoms  of  him  left,  or  even 
Of  the  more  solid  gold  that  form*d  his  urn. 

Am.  Who  was  this  glory  of  mankind  ? 

Strom.  The  shame 

Of  Greece  In  peace,  her  thunderbolt  in  war— 
Demetrius  the  Macedonian,  and 
Taker  of  cities. 

Am.  Yet  one  shadow  more. 

Stram.{addresnng  the  shadow).  Get  thee  toLamia*s 
Uipl 
[  The  shade  of  Demetrius  Polioreetes  vamishee  : 
another  rises. 

I*n  flt  you  still, 
Fear  not,  my  hunchback :  if  the  -shadows  of 
That  which  existed  please  not  your  nice  taste, 
111  animate  the  ideal  marble,  tiU 
Tour  soul  be  reconciled  to  her  new  garment 

Am.  Content  I    I  will  fix  here. 

Strom.  I  must  commend 

Tour  choice.    The  godlike  son  of  the  sea-goddess. 
The  unshorn  boy  of  Peleus,  with  his  locks 
As  beautlAil  and  clear  as  the  amber  waves 
Of  rich  Pactolus,  rolVd  o*er  sands  of  gold. 
Softened  by  Intervening  crystal,  and 
Rippled  like  flowing  waters  by  the  wind. 
All  vowM  to  Sperchius  as  they  were — behold  them! 
And  him — as  he  stood  by  Pollzena, 
With  sanction'd  and  with  softenM  love,  before 
The  altar,  gazing  on  his  Trqjan  bride. 
With  some  remone  within  for  Hector  slain 
And  Priam  weeping,  mingled  with  deep  passion 
For  the  sweet  downcast  virgin,  whose  young  hand 
Trembled  in  his  who  slew  her  brother.     So 
He  stood  1*  the  temple  I  Look  upon  him  as 
Greece  look*d  her  last  upon  her  best,  the  Instant 
Ere  Paris*  arrow  flew. 

Am.  I  gase  upon  him 

As  if  I  were  his  soul,  whose  form  shall  soon 
Envelope  mine. 

Strom,  Tou  have  done  well.    The  greatest 

Deformity  should  only  barter  with 
The  extremest  beauty.  If  the  proverb  *s  tme 
Of  mortals,  that  extremes  meet 

Am,  Come  I  Be  quick  ! 

I  am  impatient 

Strom,  .  As  a  youthAil  beauty 

bat  his  soul  was  all  rirtue,  and  from  within  him  came  such 
dirlne  and  pathetic  things,  as  pierced  the  h«ut,  and  drew 
tears  from  toe  hearers.*'  —  FlatoJ 

s  p*  His  fiice  was  as  the  heavens ;  and  therein  stuck 

A  sun  and  moon }  whidi  kept  their  course,  and  limited 

The  little  O,  the  earth. 

His  legs  bestrid  the  ocean  :  his  rear*d  arm 

Crested  the  world :  his  voice  waspropertied 

As  all  the  tuned  spheres,'*  he.  —  SHAKSPBAaa.] 

*  P*  The  beauty  and  mien  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  were  so 
inimitable,  that  no  statuary  or  painter  could  hit  off  a  likeness. 
His  countenance  had  a  mixture  of  grace  and  dignity,  and  was 
at  once  amiable  and  awfyil,  and  the  unsubdued  ana  eager  air 
of  youth  was  blended  with  the  mijesty  of  the  hero  and  the 
king." — PLOTAacB.] 
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Before  her  glass.     Fou  both  see  what  is  not. 
But  dream  it  is  what  must  be. 

Am.  Must  I  wait? 

Stran,  No ;  that  were  a  pity.  But  a  word  or  two: 
His  stature  is  twelve  cubits ;  would  you  so  far 
Outstep  these  times,  and  be  a  Titan  ?   Or 
(To  talk  canonically)  wax  a  son 
Of  Anak? 

Am.  Why  not  ? 

Stnm.  Glorious  ambition  I 

I  love  thee  most  in  dwarft !    A  mortal  of 
Philistine  stature  would  have  gladly  pared 
His  own  Goliath  down  to  a  slight  David : 
But  thou,  my  manikin,  wouldst  soar  a  show 
Rather  than  hero.     Thou  shalt  be  indulged. 
If  such  be  thy  desire ;  and  yet,  by  being 
A  little  less  removed  from  present  men 
In  figure,  thou  canst  sway  them  more ;  for  all 
Would  rise  against  thee  now,  as  if  to  hunt 
A  new-found  mammoth ;  and  their  cursed  engines. 
Their  culverins,  and  so  forth,  would  And  way 
Through  our  friend's  armour  there,  with  greater  ease 
Than  the  adulterer's  arrow  through  his  heel. 
Which  Thetis  had  forgotten  to  baptise 
In  Styx. 

Am,     Then  let  it  be  as  thou  deem*st  best  [seest, 

Stran.  Thou  shalt  be  beauteous  as  the  thing  thou 
And  strong  as  what  it  was,  and 

Am,  1  ask  not 

For  valour,  since  deformity  is  daring,  i 
It  is  its  essence  to  o'ertake  mankind 
By  heart  and  soul,  and  make  itself  the  equal — 
Ay,  the  superior  of  the  rest     There  is 
A  spur  in  its  halt  movements,  to  become 
All  that  the  others  cannot,  in  such  things 
As  still  are  tree  to  both,  to  compensate 
For  stepdame  Nature's  avarice  at  first 
Th^  woo  with  fearless  deeds  the  smiles  of  fortune, 
And  oft,  like  Timour  the  lame  Tartar,  win  them.  < 

Stran,    Well  spoken  !     And  thou  doubtless  wilt 
remain 
Fonn*d  as  thou  art     I  may  dismiss  the  mould 
Of  shadow,  which  must  turn  to  flesh,  to  incase 
This  daring  soul,  which  could  achieve  no  less 
Without  it 

Am.  Had  no  power  presented  me 

The  possibility  of  change,  I  would 
Have  done  the  best  which  spirit  may  to  make 
Its  way  with  all  deformity's  dull,  deadly. 
Discouraging  weight  upon  me,  like  a  mountain. 
In  feeling,  on  my  heart  as  on  my  shoulders — 
An  hateful  and  unsightly  molehill,  to 
The  eyes  of  happier  man.     I  would  have  look'd 
On  beauty  in  that  sex  which  is  the  type 
Of  all  we  know  or  dream  of  beautiful 
Beyond  the  world  they  brighten,  with  a  sigh — 
Not  of  love,  but  despair ;  nor  sought  to  win. 
Though  to  a  heart  all  love,  what  could  not  love  me 

I  r*'  WhoMwrer,"  np  Lord  Bacon,  **  hath  any  thing  fixed 
In  hu  penon  that  doth  Induce  contempt  hath  alio  a  perpetual 
ipur  in  himielf  to  reicue  and  deliver  himaeif  from  icorn ; 
therefore,  all  deformed  penons  are  extreme  bold ;  first,  as  in 
thtir  own  defence,  as  being  exposed  to  scorn,  but  in  process 
of  time  fay  a  general  habit :  also  it  sUrreth  in  them  industrj, 
■ad  especially  of  this  kind,  to  watch  and  observe  the  weak- 
D«s  of  others,  that  they  may  IwTe  somewhat  to  repay. 
Again,  In  their  superiors.  It  queocheth  jealousy  towards  them, 
as  persons  that  they  think  tliev  may  at  pleasure  despise :  and 
It  Ujcth  their  competitors  and  emulators  asleep,  as  never  bo> 
Uevhig  they  should  be  in  possibility  of  advancement  tiU  they 
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In  turn,  because  of  this  vile  crooked  dog^ 
Which  makes  me  lonely.     Nay,  I  could  have  boras 
It  all,  had  not  my  mother  spuro'd  me  from  her. 
The  she-bear  licks  her  cubs  into  a  sort 
Of  shape ; — my  dam  beheld  my  shape  was  bopdok 
Had  she  exposed  me,  like  the  Spartan,  ere 
I  knew  the  passionate  part  of  lift,  I  had 
Been  a  dod  of  the  valley, — ^h^pler  nothing 
Than  what  I  am.    But  even  thus,  the  knrcst, 
Ugliest  and  meanest  of  mankind,  what  ooozige 
And  perseverance  could  have  done,  perchanoe 
Had  made  me  something — as  it  has  made  heroa 
Of  the  same  mould  as  mine.     Ton  latdy  aw  me 
Master  of  my  own  life,  and  quick  to  quit  It ; 
And  he  who  is  so  is  the  master  of 
Whatever  dreads  to  die. 

Stnm,  Decide  between 

What  you  have  been,  or  will  be. 

Am.  1  have  done  so. 

Tou  have  open'd  brighter  prospects  to  my  eyes, 
And  sweeter  to  my  heart     As  I  am  now, 
I  might  be  fear*d,  admired,  respected,  loved 
Of  all  save  those  next  to  me,  of  whom  I 
Would  be  beloved.    As  thou  sbowcst  me 
A  choice  of  forms,  I  take  the  ooe  I  view. 
Haste  1  haste  1 

Stmn.  And  what  shall  /  wear  ?  t 

Am.  Surelj,  he 

Who  can  command  all  forms  will  choose  the  hi^neA, 
Something  superior  even  to  that  which  was 
Felides  now  before  us.     Perhaps  Ats 
Who  slew  him,  that  of  Paris :  or— still  higher— 
The  poet*s  god,  clothed  in  such  limbs  as  are 
Themselves  a  poetry. 

Strom.  Less  will  content  me ; 

For  I,  too^  love  a  changet 

Am,  Tour  aspect  Is 

Dusky,  but  not  uncomely. 

Stran.  U I  chose, 

I  might  be  whiter ;  but  I  have  a  penchant 
For  black — it  is  so  honest  and  besides 
Can  neither  blush  with  shame  nor  pale  with  fear; 
But  I  have  worn  it  long  enough  of  late. 
And  now  1 11  take  your  figure. 

Am.  BCinel 

Stran.  Tefc  T« 

Shall  change  with  Thetis*  son,  and  I  with  Beitht 
Your  mother's  ofbpring.     IVople  have  their  tssto: 
You  have  yours  ~~  I  mine. 

Am.  I>eflpatchl  despatch 

Stran.  EveniB^ 

[  7^  Stranger  take*  aome  earth  and  moJdM  ^ 
ahngthetwf,  and  then  odfrfresset  tAe  plas- 
tomofAehOUs.  ' 

BeautiAil  shadow  | 

Of  Thetis*s  boy  I 
Who  sleeps  In  the  meadow 
Whose  grass  grows  o'er  Tniy: 

see  them  in  poiiciiloo  :  to  that  apoo  the  VMOcr,  b  s  pK 
wit,  deffMrml^  it  an  advaDtage  to  ruing.** — iBue§  Ir.) 

*  ["LrordByroo'tchIefhioeiittve.wlwiinbor,tDditfiBet^ 
was  that  mark  of  deformity,  by  fli  acute  sense  of  v^k*  ^ 
was  first  stunff  into  the  ambition  o#  being  greaL  !■  *** 
his  letters  to  Mr.  Hunt,  he  dedares  k  tobe  his  owe  ««>'*'* 
that '  an  addictioo  to  poetty  la  revy  ■emnlly  the  resakt-* » 
uneasy  mind  in  an  uneasy  body  i  aLmmae  or  deforvitx.'  ^ 
adds,  *  hmTe  been  the  attendants  of  many  of  oar  best :  i'  >- 
Uns  mad  ~ Chattertoo,  /  thtaik,  mad  —  Onvper  nad« I^ 
crooked^  Mttton  bUod,*  ttc  ftc.**  —  MooaaT 
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FJTom  the  red  eirtli,  like  Adam,  i 

Thy  likeness  I  shape, 
Ai  the  being  who  made  him. 

Whose  actions  I  ape. 
Thoa  day,  be  all  glowing. 

Tin  the  rose  in  his  cheek 
Be  as  fidr  as,  when  blowing. 

It  wean  its  first  streak  I 
Te  vifdets,  I  scatter. 

Now  turn  into  eyes ! 
And  thou,  sunshiny  water. 
Of  Mood  take  the  guise  I 
Let  these  hyacinth  boughs 
Be  his  knig  flowing  hair. 
And  wave  o'er  his  brows, 
As  thou  wavest  in  air  I 
Jjet  his  heart  be  this  marble 

I  tear  from  the  rock ! 
But  his  voice  as  the  warble 

Of  birds  on  yon  oak  1 
liet  his  flesh  be  the  purest 
Of  mould,  in  which  grew 
The  lily-root  surest, 

And  drank  the  best  dewl 
Let  his  limbs  be  the  lightest 
Which  clay  can  compound. 
And  his  aspect  the  brightest 

On  earth  to  be  found  I 
Elements,  near  me. 

Be  mingled  and  stiir'd» 
Know  me,  and  hear  me. 

And  leap  to  my  word  1 
Sunbeams,  awaken 

This  earth's  animation ! 
*T  is  done  I    He  hath  taken 
His  stand  in  creation  I 
[AjaKOLD  faBs  unadeu  ;  hU  wtdpauet  imto  the 
shape    of  AekiUes,  whieh   rUet  from    the 
grmtnd;  while  tke  phantom  hae  duappeartd^ 
part  bjf  part,  as  the  figure  was  formed  from 
the  earth. 
Am.  (m  Am  new  form),  I  love,  and  I  shall  be  be- 
loved!   Oh  life  1 
At  last  I  feel  thee !    Glorious  spirit  1 

Stran,  Stop  I 

Wliat  shall  become  of  your  abandon'd  garment. 
Ton  hump,  and  lump,  and  clod  of  ugliness, 
Wliich  late  you  wore,  or  were? 

Am.  Who  cares?  Let  wolves 

And  ▼ultnns  take  it,  if  they  will. 

Strwu  And  if 

They  do,  and  are  not  scared  by  it»  youll  say 
It  moat  be  peace-time,  and  no  better  &re 
Abroftd  r  the  fields. 

Am.  Let  us  but  leave  it  there ; 

Ko  matter  what  becomes  on't 

Stran.  That's  ungracious. 

If  not  ongratefhL    Whatsoe'er  it  be. 
It  bath  sustain'd  your  soul  ftill  many  a  day. 

Am.  Ay,  as  the  dunghill  may  conceal  a  gem 
'Wlilcli  is  now  set  in  gold,  as  Jewels  should  be. 

StroM.  But  if  I  give  another  form,  it  must  be 
'By  tsdr  exchange,  not  robbery.     For  they 
IVlio  make  men  without  women's  aid  have  long 
Had  patents  for  the  same,  and  do  not  love 

*  red  earlkt**  from  whleb  the  flnt  man  was 


Tour  interlopers.     The  devil  may  take  men. 
Not  make  them,— though  he  reap  the  benefit 
Of  the  original  workmanship :  — and  therefore 
Some  one  must  be  found  to  assume  the  shape 
Tou  have  quitted. 

Am.  Who  would  do  so  ? 

Stran,  That  I  know  not;, 

And  therefore  I  must 

Am,  Tou ! 

Stran,  I  said  it  ere 

Tou  inhabited  your  present  dome  of  beauty. 

Am.  True.     I  forget  all  things  in  the  new  Joy 
Of  this  immortal  change. 

Stran.  In  a  few  moments 

I'will  be  as  you  were,  and  you  shall  see 
Tourself  for  ever  by  you,  as  your  shadow. 
Am.  1  would  be  spared  this. 
Strtm.  But  it  cannot  be. 

What !  shrink  already,  being  what  you  are, 
From  seeing  what  you  were  ? 

Am.  Do  as  thou  wUt 

Stran.  (to  the  late  form  of  AaxoLD,  extended  on 
the  earth). 
Clay  I  not  dead,  but  soul-less  I 

Though  no  man  would  dioose  thee. 
An  immortal  no  less 

Deigns  not  to  refuse  thee. 
Clay  thou  art ;  and  unto  spirit 
All  clay  is  of  equal  merit 
Fire !  without  which  nought  can  live ; 
Fire  1  but  in  which  nought  can  live, 
Save  the  fobled  salamander. 
Or  immortal  souls,  ^hich  wander. 
Praying  what  doth  not  forgive. 
Howling  for  a  drop  of  water. 

Burning  in  a  quenchless  lot : 
Fire  I  the  only  element 
Where  nor  fish,  beast,  bird,  nor  worm. 

Save  the  worm  which  dieth  not. 
Can  preserve  a  moment's  form. 
But  must  with  thyself  be  blent : 
Fire  I  roan's  safeguard  and  his  slaughter : 
Fire !  Creation's  first-bom  daughter. 
And  Destruction's  threaten'd  son. 
When  heaven  with  the  world  hath  done : 
Fire  I  assist  me  to  renew 
Life  in  what  lies  in  my  view 

Stiff  and  cold  I 
His  resurrection  rests  with  me  and  you  I 
One  little,  marshy  spark  of  fiame — 
And  he  again  shall  seem  the  same ; 
But  I  his  spirit's  place  shaU  hold  1 
[An  ignis- fatrnu  fliis  through  the  wood  and  rests 
on  the  brow  of  the  body,    The  Stranger  die- 
appeare :  the  hodg  risee. 
Am.  {in  his  new  form).  Oh  !  horrible  I        [thou  ? 
Stran.  {in  Aknold's  late  $hape).  What !  tremblest 
Am.  Not  so — 

I  merely  shudder.   Where  is  fied  the  shape 
Thou  lately  worest  ? 

Stran.  To  the  world  of  shadows. 

But  let  us  thread  the  present    Whither  wilt  thou  ? 
Am.  Must  thou  be  my  companion  ? 
Stran.  Wherefore  not  ? 

Tour  betters  keep  worse  company. 
Am.  Mg  betters  1 

Stran.  Oh  I  you  wax  proud,  I  see,  of  your  new 


form: 
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I'm  glad  of  that    Ungnteftil  too !    That*iwell; 
Tou  Improve  apace ;  — two  changes  in  an  instant. 
And  you  are  old  in  the  worid's  ways  already. 
But  bear  with  me :  indeed  yon  11  find  me  useful 
Upon  your  pilgrimage.    But  come,  pronounce 
Where  shall  we  now  be  errant  ? 

Am,  Where  the  world 

Is  thickest,  that  I  may  behold  it  in 
Its  workings. 

Stran.  That's  to  say,  where  there  is  war 

And  woman  in  activity.     Let's  see ! 
Spain — Italy — the  new  Atlantic  world — 
Africi  with  all  its  Moors.     In  very  truth. 
There  la  small  choice :  the  whole  race  are  just  now 
Tugging  as  usual  at  each  other's  hearts. 

Am,  I  have  heard  great  things  of  Rome. 

Shun,  A  goodly  choice — 

And  scarce  a  better  to  be  found  on  earth, 
Since  Sodom  was  put  out     The  field  is  wide  too ; 
For  now  the  Frank,  and  Hun,  and  Spanish  scion 
Of  the  old  Vandals  are  at  play  along 
The  sunny  shores  of  the  world's  garden. 

Am,  How 

Shall  we  proceed  ? 

StroH,  Like  gallants,  on  good  coursers. 

What  ho !  my  chargers  !     Never  yet  were  better, 
Since  Phaeton  was  upset  into  the  Po. 
Our  pages  too  1 

Enter  two  Pagn,  wUhfomr  eoaJMack  honet. 

Am,  A  noble  sight  1 

Stran.  And  of 

A  nobler  breed.     Match  me  in  Baibary, 
Or  your  Kochllni  race  of  Araby, 
With  these  I 

Am,         The  mighty  steam,  which  volumes  high 
From  their  proud  nostrUs,  bums  the  very  air ; 
And  sparks  of  flame,  like  dancing  flre-flies,  wheel 
Around  their  manes,  as  common  insects  swarm 
Bound  common  steeds  towards  sunset 

Stran.  Mount,  my  lord : 

They  and  I  are  your  servitors. 

Am,  And  these 

Our  dark-eyed  pages — what  may  be  their  names  ? 

<9irraii.  Tou  shall  baptise  them. 

Am,  What  I  in  holy  water? 

Stmn,  Why  not?    The    deeper   sinner,   better 
saint 

Am,  They  are  beautifii],  and  cannot,  sure,  be 
demons.  [beauty 

Stmn,  True;  the  devil's  always  ugly;  and  your 
Is  never  diabolicaL 

Am,  111  call  him 

Who  bears  the  golden  horn,  and  wears  such  bright 
And  blooming  aspect,  Huon ;  for  he  looks 
Like  to  the  lovely  boy  lost  in  the  forest. 
And  never  found  till  now.     And  for  the  other 
And  darker,  and  more  thoughtfkil,  who  smiles  not. 
But  looks  as  serious  though  serene  as  night. 
He  shall  be  Afemium,  fVom  the  Ethiop  king 
Whose  statue  turns  a  harper  once  a  day. 
And  you  ? 

Stran,      I  have  ten  thousand  names,  and  twice 
As  many  attributes ;  but  as  I  wear 
A  human  shape,  will  take  a  human  name. 

An,  More  human  than  the  shape  (though  it  was 
mine  once) 
Itruit 


Stran,  Then  call  me  Cnar. 

Am,  ^Hiy,  that  name 

Belongs  to  empires,  and  has  been  but  bofoe 
By  the  world's  lords. 

Stran,  And  therefore  fittest  for 

The  devil  in  disguise — since  so  you  deem  me. 
Unless  you  call  me  pope  instead. 

Am.  Well,  then, 

Cesar  thou  shalt  be.    For  myseU^  my  name 
Shall  be  plain  Arnold  stilL 

Com,  We'll  add  a  tltle-^ 

•(  Count  Arnold :  **  it  hath  no  ungiadous  sound. 
And  wiU  look  well  upon  a  bUlet-douz. 

Am,  Or  in  an  order  fbr  a  battle-field.  [i 

Cm.  {rinffi).  To  horse !  to  hone  1  my  coal-hlack 
Paws  the  ground  and  snufb  the  air  1 

There's  not  a  fioal  of  Arab's  breed 
More  knows  whom  he  must  bear ; 

On  the  hill  he  will  not  tire. 

Swifter  as  it  waxes  higher ; 

In  the  marsh  he  will  not  slacken. 

On  the  plain  be  overtaken ; 

In  the  wave  he  will  not  sinJ^, 

Nor  pause  at  the  brook's  side  to  drink ; 

In  the  race  he  will  not  pant. 

In  the  combat  he  '11  not  fidnt  I 

On  the  stones  he  will  not  stumble. 

Time  nor  toil  shall  make  him  humble ; 

In  the  stall  he  will  not  stlfEm, 

But  be  winged  as  a  griffin. 

Only  flying  with  his  feet: 

And  will  not  such  a  voyage  be  sweet  ? 

Merrily !  merrily  !  never  unsound. 

Shall  our  bonny  black  horses  skim  over  thf  ground  l 

From  the  Alps  to  the  Caucasus,  ride  we,  or  fly ! 

For  we  11  leave  them  behind  in  the  glance  of  an  eye. 

SCENE  II. 
A  Camp  before  the  WaUe  of  Rome. 

Arnold  and  C^bsaa. 

Oee,  Tou  are  well  enter'd  now. 

Am,  Ay ;  but  ny  palk 

Has  been  o'er  carcasses :  mine  eyes  are  full 
Of  blood. 

Cae,       Then  wipe  them,  and  see  dearKy.    Wbyt 
Thou  art  a  conqueror ;  the  chosen  knight 
And  free  companion  of  the  gallant  Bourbon, 
Late  constable  of  France :  and  now  to  be 
Lord  of  the  dty  which  hath  been  earths  lofd 
Under  its  emperors,  and — changing  sex. 
Not  sceptre,  an  hermaphrodite  of  empire— 
Lady  ol  the  old  world. 

Am,  How  oU?   What  larches 

New  worlds  ? 

Cm.  To  you,    Tou  11  find  there  are  such  ahoRily, 
By  its  rich  harvests,  new  disease,  and  gold ; 
From  one  halfcf  the  world  named  a  whok  new  one. 
Because  you  know  no  better  than  the  dull 
And  dubious  notice  of  your  eyes  and  ears. 

Am,  I'll  trust  them. 

C<es,  Do  I    They  will  deceive  you  sweetly. 

And  that  is  better  than  the  bitter  trath. 

Am,  Dog! 

Cos.  Manl 

Am,  Devil! 
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Os.  Tonr  obedient  humble  servsnt 

An.  8b7  moiUr  rather.    Thoa  hast  lured  me  on. 
Through  Kenei  of  hlood  ind  lust,  till  I  am  here. 

Gc«.  And  where  wonldst  thou  be  ? 

Jrn,  Oh,  at  peace — in  peace. 

Cm,  And  where  Is  that  which  is  so  ?  From  the  star 
To  the  winding  worm,  all  life  is  motion ;  and 
In  lift  eomHdion  U  the  eztremest  point 
Of  life.    The  planet  wheels  till  it  becomes 
A  comet,  and  destroying  as  it  sweeps 
The  itan,  goes  out    The  poor  worm  winds  its  way, 
living  upon  the  death  of  other  things, 
Bot  itill,  like  them,  must  live  and  die,  the  sutuect 
Of  wmething  which  has  made  it  live  and  die. 
Tou  most  obey  what  all  obey,  the  rule 
Of  ftx'd  necessity :  against  her  edict 
Bebellion  prospers  not. 

An.  And  when  it  prospers 

Cm.  'T  is  no  rebellion. 

An.  "Win  it  prosper  now  ? 

Ce$.  The  Bourbon  hath  given  orders  for  the  assault, 
And  by  the  dawn  there  will  be  work. 

An,  Alas! 

And  Shan  the  dty  yield?    I  see  the  giant 
Abode  of  the  true  Ood,  and  his  true  saint, 
Sadnt  PMer,  rear  Its  dome  and  cross  into 
That  sky  whence  Christ  ascended  firom  the  cross, 
yfhkh  his  blood  made  a  badge  of  glory  and 
Of  joy  (as  once  of  torture  unto  him, 
God  and  God's  Son,  man's  sole  and  only  refioge). 

Get.  *Tis  there,  and  shall  be. 

An,  What? 

Cat,  Thecrudflx 

AboTe,  and  many  altar  shrines  below. 
Also  some  culverins  upon  the  walls. 
And  haiquebnsses,  and  what  not ;  besides 
The  men  who  are  to  kindle  them  to  death 
Of  other  men. 

An,  And  those  scarce  mortal  arches, 

PQe  above  pQe  of  everlasting  wall. 
The  theatre  where  emperors  and  their  suljects 
CHioie  suhiects  Bomam)  stood  at  gaae  upon 
The  battles  of  the  monarchs  of  the  wild 
And  wood,  the  lion  and  his  tusky  rebels 
Of  the  then  untamed  desert,  brought  to  Joust 
In  the  arena  (as  right  well  they  might. 
When  they  had  left  no  human  foe  unoonquer*d) ; 
Made  eren  the  fbrest  pay  its  tribute  of 
Life  to  their  amphithea^  as  well 
As  Oada  men  to  die  the  eternal  death 
I'or  a  sole  instant's  pastime,  and  *'  Pass  on 
To  a  new  gladiator  I  "—Must  it  fhll  ? 

Ou,  The  dty,  or  the  amphitheatre  ? 
The  church,  or  one,  or  all  ?  for  you  confound 
Both  tbem  and  ma. 

An.  To-morrow  sounds  the  assault 

^Jth  the  first  cock-crow. 

Cm.  Which,  if  it  end  with 

The  erenfaig's  first  nightingale,  will  be 
^^omething  new  in  the  annals  of  great  sieges ; 
for  men  must  have  their  prey  after  long  toil. 

An,  The  sun  goes  down  as  calmly,  and  perhaps 
More  beautifully,  than  he  did  on  Borne 
On  the  day  Bemus  leapt  her  walL 

'  CSoetonlus  relatM  of  Julias  Cctar.  that  bis  baldness  gave 
Urn  much  uneacineu,  haTing  often  found  hhnseU;  upon  Chat 
if^pt,  npoted  to  the  rlcttcule  of  his  enemies :  and  that, 
"cvefore,  o«  all  the  hoiKMin  conferred  upon  him  by  the 


Cos.  I  saw  him. 

Jm,  Tou! 

Com,  Yes,  sir.     You  forget  I  am  or  was 

Spirit,  till  I  took  up  with  your  cast  shape 
And  a  worse  name.     I  *m  Ciesar  and  a  hunchback 
Now.     Well !  the  first  of  Csesars  was  a  bald-head. 
And  loved  his  laurels  better  as  a  wig 
(So  history  says)  than  as  a  glory,  i    Thus 
The  world  runs  on,  but  we  11  be  merry  stilL 
I  saw  your  Romulus  (simple  as  I  am) 
Slay  his  own  twin,  quickbom  of  the  same  womb, 
Because  he  leapt  a  ditch  (*twa8  then  no  wall, 
Whate'er  it  now  be) ;  and  Rome's  earliest  cement 
Was  brother's  blood ;  and  if  its  native  blood 
Be  spilt  till  the  choked  Tiber  be  as  red 
As  e*er  'twas  yellow,  it  will  never  wear 
The  deep  hue  of  the  ocean  and  the  earth. 
Which  the  great  robber  sons  of  ftatriclde 
Have  made  their  never-ceasing  scene  of  slaughter 
Forages. 

Am,       But  what  have  these  done,  their  fitf 
Bemote  descendants,  who  have  lived  in  peace. 
The  peace  of  heaven,  and  in  her  sunshine  of 
Piety? 

Cm,  And  what  had  <Aey  done,  whom  the  old 
Bomans  o'erswept  ? — Hark  I 

Am,  They  are  soldiers  singing 

A  reckless  roundelay,  upon  the  eve 
Of  many  deaths,  it  may  be  of  their  own. 

Get.  And  why  should  they  not  sing  as  well  as 
swans? 
They  are  black  ones,  to  be  sure. 

Am,  So,  you  are  leam'd, 

I  see,  too? 

Coi,         In  my  grammar,  certes.     I 
Was  educated  for  a  monk  of  all  times, 
And  once  I  was  well  versed  in  the  forgotten 
Etruscan  letters,  and — were  I  so  minded — 
Could  make  their  hieroglyphics  plainer  than 
Your  alphabet 

Am,  And  wherefore  do  you  not  ? 

Cm.  It  answers  better  to  resolve  the  alphabet 
Back  into  hieroglyphics.    Like  your  statesman. 
And  prophet,  pontiff,  doctor,  alchymist. 
Philosopher,  and  what  not,  they  have  built 
More  Babels,  without  new  dispenion,  than 
The  stammering  young  ones  of  the  fiood's  dull  ooie. 
Who  &il*d  and  fled  each  other.     Why  ?  why,  marry, 
Because  no  man  could  understand  his  neighbour. 
They  are  wiser  now,  and  will  not  separate 
For  nonsense.     Nay,  it  is  their  brotherhood. 
Their  Shibboleth,  their  Koran,  Talmud,  their 
Cabala ;  thdr  best  brick-work,  wherewithal 
They  build  more 

Am,  (intemqtting  kim^     Oh,  thou  everlasting 
sneerer! 
Be  silent !    How  the  soldiers*  rough  strain  seems 
Soften'd  by  distance  to  a  hynm-Uke  cadence  1 
Listen! 

Cm.    Yes.    I  have  heard  the  angels  sing. 

Am,  And  demons  howL 

Gas.  And  man  too.    Let  us  listen : 

I  love  all  music. 


senate  and  peo|de,  there  was  none  which  he  either  accepted 
or  used  witli  so  much  pleasure  as  the  right  of  wearing 
staotly  a  laurel  crown.] 
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Somff  of  the  Soldien  mthin, 

Tbe  black  bands  came  over 

Tbe  Alps  and  their  snow ; 
With  Bourbon,  the  rover, 

They  pass'd  the  broad  Fo. 
We  have  beaten  all  foemen. 

We  have  captured  a  king, 
We  have  tum'd  back  on  no  men. 

And  so  let  us  sing  I 
Here  *s  the  Bourbon  for  ever  I 

Though  pennyless  all, 
We'll  have  one  more  endeavour 

At  yonder  old  walL 
With  the  Bourbon  well  gather 

At  day-dawn  before 
The  gates,  and  together 

Or  break  or  climb  o'er 
The  wall :  on  the  ladder 

As  mounts  each  firm  foot. 
Our  shout  shall  grow  gladder, 

And  death  only  be  mute. 
With  the  Bourbon  well  mount  o'er 

The  walls  of  old  Rome, 
And  who  then  shall  count  o'er 

The  spoils  of  each  dome  ? 
Up  1  up  with  the  lily  I 

And  down  with  the  keys ! 
In  old  Rome,  the  seven-hilly. 

We'll  revel  at  ease. 
Her  streets  shall  be  gory. 

Her  Tiber  all  red. 
And  her  temples  so  hoary 

Shall  clang  with  our  tread. 
Oh,  the  Bourbon  1  the  Bourbon  I 

The  Bourbon  for  aye  1 
Of  our  song  bear  the  burden ! 

And  fire,  fire  away  1 
With  Spain  for  the  vanguard, 

Our  varied  host  comes ; 
And  next  to  the  Spaniard 

Beat  Germany's  drums ; 
And  Italy's  Unces 

Are  couch'd  at  their  mother ; 
But  our  leader  from  France  is. 

Who  warr'd  with  his  brother. 
Oh,  the  Bourbon !  the  Bourbon  I 

Sans  country  or  home. 
Well  follow  the  Bourbon, 

To  plunder  old  Rome. 
Cm.  An  indifferent  song 

For  those  within  the  walls,  methinks,  to  hear. 
Am.  Yes,  if  they  keep  to  their  chorus.     But  here 
comes 
The  general  with  his  chiefii  and  men  of  trust 
A  goodly  rebel  i 

Enter  the  CotutMe  Bourbok  ^  "  eum  suts,**  ^e.  $v. 

Phil,  How  now,  noble  prince, 

Tou  are  not  cheerfiil  ? 

Bourb,  Why  should  I  be  so  ? 

PhU.  Upon  the  eve  of  conquest,  such  as  ours. 
Most  men  would  be  to, 

Bourh,  If  I  were  secure ! 


>  rChM-let  of  Bourbon  wm  coiwln  to  Frandi  I.,  and  Coo- 
•tiihTe  of  Franc**.  Beinjr  Wtttrly  per»ecuted  by  the  aaeen- 
mnfthw  for  luiTfnff  declined  the  honour  of  her  hand,  and 


PhU,  Doubt  not  oar  soMterL    Were  the  walls  of 
adamant. 
They  'd  crack  them.     Hanger  is  a  sharp  artOkiy. 

Bomb,  That  they  will  fUter  is  my  least  of  fean. 
That  they  will  be  repulsed,  with  Boorboa  for 
Their  chief,  and  all  their  kindled  appetites 
To  itiawihai  them  on  — were  those  hoary  waDs 
Mountains,  and  those  who  guard  them  like  the  gods 
Of  the  old  fkbles,  I  would  trust  my  Titans ;  — 
But  now 

PhU,      They  are  but  men  who  war  with  mortals. 

B<mrb,  True :  but  those  walls  have  gtrded  ingrnt 
ages. 
And  sent  forth  mighty  spirits.     The  past  earth 
And  present  phantom  of  imperious  Rome 
Is  peopled  with  those  warriors ;  and  methinks 
They  flit  along  the  eternal  city's  rampart. 
And  stretch  their  glorious,  gory,  shadowy  hands. 
And  beckon  me  away  1 

PhU,  So  let  them  I    WUt  thou 

Turn  back  Arom  shadowy  menaces  of  shadofws  ? 

Bottrb.  They  do  not  menace  me.     I  ooald  hive 
Methinks,  a  Sylla's  menace;  but  they  clasp,     [facrd. 
And  raise,  and  wring  their  dim  and  deathlike  hands, 
And  with  their  thin  aspen  ftces  and  fix'd  eyes 
Fascinate  mine.     Look  there  ! 

PhU,  I  look  upon 

A  lofty  battlement 

Bomrb,  And  there  I 

PhU.  Not  even 

A  guard  in  sight ;  they  wisely  keep  below, 
Sheltcr'd  by  the  gray  parapet  trwa  some 
Stray  bullet  of  our  lansquenets,  who  mi^t 
Practise  in  the  cool  twilight 

Bourb,  Tou  are  hUad. 

PhiL  U  seeing  nothing  more  than  may  be  seen 
Be  so. 

Bomb,  A  thousand  years  have  mann'd  the  wall> 
With  all  their  heToes,~the  last  Cato  stands 
And  tears  his  bowels,  rather  than  survive 
The  liberty  of  that  I  would  enslave. 
And  the  first  Caesar  with  hte  triumphs  flits 
From  battlement  to  battlement 

PhU.  Then  conqiier 

The  walls  for  which  he  comiaer^d,  and  be  greater  I 

Boufb.  True :  so  I  will,  or  perish. 

PhU,  Tott 

In  such  an  enterprise  to  die  is  rather 
The  dawn  of  an  eternal  day,  than  deatlL 

[Coaoi/  Armold  amd  Csaaa 

Gu.    And  the  mere  men»-do  they  too 
beneath 
The  noon  of  this  same  ever-soorching  gloiy  7 

Bourb,  Ah ! 

Welcome  the  bitter  hunchback  !  and  his  master. 
The  beauty  of  our  host,  and  brave  as  beanteooa* 
And  generous  as  lovely.     We  shall  find 
Work  for  you  both  ere  morning. 

Ctrs.  Ton  wiD  ted. 

So  please  your  highness,  no  leas  ibr  youtvelt 

Bmtrb,  And  if  I  do,  there  will  not  be  a  laboorer 
More  forward,  hunchback ! 

dee,  Toa  may  wtD  aay  so^ 

For  yoK  have  seen  that  back— as  general. 


alto  bT  the  king,  bo 
Charles  VJ 
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Placed  in  the  rear  In  action — but  your  fbes 
Have  never  Ken  it. 

Bomrb.  That's  a  fair  retort, 

For  I  pnm>ked  it : — but  the  Bourbon's  breast 
Has  been,  and  ever  shall  be,  hr  advanced 
In  danger's  fkce  as  yoors,  were  you  the  devil. 

Cos.  And  if  I  were,  I  might  have  saved  myself 
The  toQ  of  coming  here. 

I^iL  Why  so? 

Ou,  One  half 

Of  your  biave  bands  of  their  own  bold  accord 
WHl  go  to  him,  the  other  half  be  sent. 
More  swiftly,  not  less  surely. 

Bomrh,  Arnold,  your 

Slight  crooked  Mend 's  as  snake-like  in  his  words 
As  his  deeds. 

Ca$.  Tour  highness  much  mistakes  me. 

Tbe  tnt  snake  was  a  flatterer — I  am  none ; 
And  for  my  deeds,  I  only  sting  when  stung. 

BamHK  Tou  are  brave,  and  that's  enough  fbr  me ; 
and  quick 
In  speech  as  sharp  in  action— and  that's  more. 
I  am  not  alone  a  soldier,  but  the  soldiers' 
Cocnnde. 

Cos.  They  are  but  bad  company,  your  highness : 
And  worse  even  for  their  Mends  than  foes,  as  being 
More  permanent  acquaintance. 

P^iL  How  now,  Mlow  1 

Thou  wazest  insolent,  beyond  the  privilege 
Of  a  builbon. 

Get.  You  mean  I  speak  the  truth. 

Ill  lie— it  is  as  easy:  then  you  11  praise  me 
For  calling  you  a  hero. 

Bmirb.  FhiUbert ! 

Let  him  alone ;  he  *s  brave,  and  ever  has  [der, 

Been  first,  with  that  swart  face  and  mountain  shoul- 
In  field  or  storm,  and  patient  in  starvation  ; 
And  for  his  tongue,  the  camp  is  full  of  licence. 
And  the  sharp  stinging  of  a  lively  rogue 
1%  to  my  mind,  &r  preferable  to 
The  gross,  dull,  heavy,  gloomy  execration 
Of  a  mere  fkmlsh'd,  sullen,  grumbling  slave, 
Whom  nothing  can  convince  save  a  full  meal, 
And  wine,  and  sleep,  and  a  few  maiavedis. 
With  which  he  deems  him  rich. 

Ctu.  It  would  be  weU 

If  the  earth's  princes  ask'd  no  more. 

Bomih,  Be  silent  I 

Cdes.  Ay,  but  not  idle.   Work  yourself  with  words ! 
Ton  have  few  to  speak. 

BkiL  What  means  the  audacious  prater  ? 

Ctu.  To  prate,  like  other  prophets. 
Bourb.  Phlllbert  I 

Why  will  you  vex  him  ?    Have  we  not  enough 
To  think  on  ?    Arnold  I  I  will  lead  the  attack 
To-monrow. 
Am.  I  have  heard  as  much,  my  lord. 

Bomrb.  And  you  will  follow  ? 
Am.  Since  I  must  not  lead. 

Bomrb.  *Tls  necessary  for  the  further  daring 
Of  our  too  needy  army,  that  their  chief 
Plant  the  first  foot  upon  the  foremost  ladder's 
First  step. 

C^M.        Upon  its  topmost,  let  us  hope : 
So  shall  he  have  his  full  deserts. 

Bomrb.  The  world's 

Great  capital  perchance  is  ours  to-morrow. 
Throogh  every  change  the  seven*hill'd  city  hath 


Betain'd  her  sway  o'er  nations,  and  the  Cosars, 
But  yielded  to  the  Alarics,  the  Alarics 
Unto  the  pontifih.    Soman,  Goth,  or  priest. 
Still  the  world's  masters  I     Civilised,  barbarian. 
Or  saintly,  still  the  walls  of  Romulus 
Have  been  the  circus  of  an  empire.     Well  t 
'Twas  their  turn— now  'tis  ours ;  and  let  us  hope 
That  we  will  fight  as  well,  and  rule  much  better. 
Ca$.  No  doubt,  the  camp 's  the  school  of  civic 
rights. 
What  would  yon  make  of  Borne  ? 

Bourb.  That  which  it  was. 

Qeg.  In  Alaric's  time? 

Bourb.  Vo,  sUve  I  in  the  first  Ccnr's, 

Whose  name  you  bear  like  other  cuis 

Gbm.  And  kings  I 

'Tis  a  great  name  for  blood-hounds. 

Bourb.  There  *s  a  demon 

In  that  fierce  rattle-snake  thy  tongue.     Wilt  never 
Be  serious  ? 

Qu.  On  the  eve  of  battle,  no ;  — 

That  were  not  soldier-like.     *T  is  for  the  general 
To  be  more  pensive :  we  adventurers 
Must  be  more  cheerful.    Wherefore  should  we  think  ? 
Our  tutelar  deity,  in  a  leader's  sh^>e. 
Takes  care  of  us.     Keep  thought  aloof  fhim  hosts  ! 
If  the  knaves  take  to  thinking,  you  will  have 
To  crack  those  walls  alone. 

Bomrb.  You  may  sneer,  since 

'Tis  lucky  for  you  that  you  fight  no  worse  for't 

Cos.  1  thank  you  for  the  freedom ;  tis  the  only 
Fay  I  have  taken  in  your  highness'  service. 

Bomrb.  Well,  shr,  to-monow  you  shall  pay  yourself. 
I  Look  on  those  towers ;  they  hold  my  treasury : 
But,  Philibert,  we'll  in  to  coundL     Arnold, 
We  would  request  your  presence. 

Am.  Prince !  my  service 

Is  yours,  as  in  the  field. 

Bourb.  In  both  we  priae  it. 

And  yours  will  be  a  post  of  trust  at  daybreak. 
Com.  And  mine  7 

Bourb.  To  follow  glory  with  the  Bourbon. 

Good  night  1 
Am.  (to  Cssae).    Prepare  our  armour  for  the 
assault. 
And  wait  within  my  tent 

[Exeunt  Bouaaov,  Aknold,  PniLiBsaT,  §-e. 
Gb$,  (soIum).  Within  thy  tent  1 

Think'st  thou  that  I  pass  from  thee  with  my  presence  7 
Or  that  this  crooked  coiftr,  which  contain'd 
Thy  principle  of  life,  is  aught  to  me 
Except  a  mask  7   And  these  are  men,  forsooth  I 
Heroes  and  chieft,  the  fiower  of  Adam's  bastards  I 
This  b  the  consequence  of  giving  matter 
The  power  of  thought     It  is  a  stubborn  substance. 
And  thinks  chaotically,  as  it  acts. 
Ever  relapsing  into  its  first  elements. 
Well  I  I  must  play  with  these  poor  puppets :  'tis 
The  spirit's  pastime  in  his  idler  hours. 
When  I  grow  weary  of  it,  I  have  business 
Amongst  the  stars,  which  these  poor  creatures  deem 
Were  made  for  them  to  look  at    'T  were  a  jest  now 
To  bring  one  down  amongst  them,  and  set  fire 
Unto  their  anthill :  how  the  pismires  then 
Would  scamper  o'er  the  scalding  soil,  and,  ceasing 
From  tearing  down  eadi  other's  neste,  pipe  forth 
One  univenal  orison !    Ha  I  ha  I 

[Exit  C 
X  3 
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PART  JL 

SCENE  I. 

Before  the  Watte  of  Rome.  —  T1U  aeeauit :  the  anq^ 
in  motion,  with  ladders  to  eeale  the  watte ;  Bouk- 
BON,  with  a  white  ecarfooer  hie  armomr,  foremoeL 

Chorue  ofSpirite  in  the  air, 

1. 

*Tifl  fh0  mom,  but  dim  and  daxk. 
Whither  flies  the  tilent  lark  ? 
Whither  shrinks  the  clouded  sun  ? 
Is  the  day  indeed  begun  ? 
JNature*s  eye  is  melancholy 
0*er  the  city  high  and  holy : 
But  without  there  is  a  din 
jShould  arouse  the  saints  within* 
And  revive  the  heroic  ashes 
Sound  which  yellow  Tiber  dashes. 
Oh  ye  seven  hills  I  awaken, 
Ere  your  very  base  be  shaken  1 

2. 

Hearken  to  the  steady  stamp  I 

Mars  is  in  their  every  tramp  I 

Not  a  step  is  out  of  tune. 

As  the  tides  obey  the  moon  I 

On  they  march,  though  to  self-slaughter. 

Regular  as  rolling  water. 

Whose  high  waves  o'ersweep  the  border 

Of  huge  moles,  but  keep  their  order. 

Breaking  only  rank  by  rank. 

Hearken  to  the  armour's  clank  1 

Look  down  o'er  each  frowning  warrior, 

How  he  glares  upon  the  barrier : 

Look  on  each  step  of  each  ladder. 

As  the  stripes  that  streak  an  adder. 

3. 
Look  upon  the  bristling  wall, 
Mann'd  without  an  interval  I 
Bound  and  round,  and  tier  on  tier, 
Cannon's  black  mouth,  shining  spear, 
Lit  match,  bell-mouth'd  musquetoon. 
Gaping  to  be  murderous  soon ; 
All  the  waiiikfi  gear  of  old, 
Mix'd  with  what  we  now  behold. 
In.  this  strife  *twixt  old  and  new, 
Gather  like  a  locusts'  crew. 
Shade  of  Remus !  'tis  a  time 
Awful  as  thy  brother's  crime ! 
Christians  war  against  Christ's  shrine :  — 
Must  its  lot  be  like  to  thine  f 

4. 
Near — and  near-^and  nearer  still, 
As  the  earthquake  saps  the  hill. 
First  with  trembling,  hollow  motion. 
Like  a  scarce-awaken'd  ocean. 
Then  with  stronger  shock  and  louder. 
Till  the  rocks  are  crush'd  to  powder,  — 
Onward  sweeps  the  rolling  host ! 
Heroes  of  the  immortal  boast ! 
Mighty  chiefr !  eternal  shadows  I 
First  flowers  of  the  bloody  meadows 
Which  encompass  Rome,  the  mother 
Of  a  people  without  brother  ! 


&= 


vnu.  you  sleep  when  natioDS'  quuitli 
nough  the  root  up  of  your  laorda  ? 
Te  who  weep  o'er  CarUiage  boming. 
Weq^  not— jfttAs  /  for  Rome  is  moazning  1 ' 

6. 
Onward  sweep  the  varied  natloiis  I 
Famine  long  hath  dealt  tlidr  rations. 
To  the  wall,  with  hate  and  hunger. 
Numerous  as  wolves,  and  stronger. 
On  they  sweep.    Oh  I  glorious  dty. 
Must  thou  be  a  theme  fat  pity  ? 
Fight,  like  your  first  sire,  each  Roman  I 
Alaric  was  a  gentle  foenian, 
Match'd  with  Bourbon's  black  banditti  1 
Rouse  thee,  thou  eternal  dty ; 
Rouse  thee !    Rather  give  the  tocch 
With  thy  own  hand  to  thy  porch. 
Than  behold  such  hosts  poUnte 
Your  worst  dwelling  with  thdr  foot 

6. 
Ah  I  behold  yon  bleeding  spectre  I 
nion's  children  find  no  Hector ; 
Priam's  oflbpring  loved  their  broChCT; 
Rome's  great  sire  fbvgot  his  mother. 
When  he  slew  his  gaUont  twin. 
With  inexpiable  sin. 
See  the  giitnt  shadow  stride 
O'er  the  ramparts  high  and  wide  I 
When  the  first  o'erieapt  thy  waO, 
Its  foundation  moum'd  thy  ftlL 
Now,  though  towering  like  a  Babel, 
Who  to  stop  his  steps  are  able  ? 
Stalking  o'er  thy  highest  domeb 
Bemiis  claims  his  vengeance,  Rome  I 

7. 
Now  they  reach  thee  in  their  anger : 
Fire  and  smoke  and  hellish  clangour 
Are  around  tiiee,  thou  worid's  wonder ! 
Death  is  in  thy  walls  and  under. 
Now  the  meettog  steel  first  dashes, 
Downward  then  the  ladder  crashes, 
^th  its  iron  load  all  gleaming. 
Lying  at  its  foot  blaspheming ! 
Up  again !  for  every  warrior 
Slain,  another  climbs  the  barrier. 
Thicker  grows  the  strife :  thy  ditches 
Europe's  mingling  gore  enridies. 
Rome  1  although  thy  wall  may  perish, 
Such  manure  thy  fidds  will  cherish. 
Making  gay  the  harvest-home ; 
But  thy  hearths,  alas  1  oh,  Rome ! — 
Tet  be  Rome  amidst  tfahie  anguish. 
Fight  as  thou  wast  wont  to  vanquish  I 

8. 
Tet  once  more,  ye  old  Penates ! 
Let  not  your  quench'd  hearths  be  At^s  I 
Yet  again,  ye  shadowy  heroes. 
Yield  not  to  these  stranger  Ncros  I 
Though  the  son  who  slew  his  nxythcr 
Shed  Rome's  blood,  he  was  your  brother: 


1  Sdpio,  the  Mcond  AfHcaouu,  is  nid  to  hart 
Terse  of  Homer,  and  wept  orer  the  banlQf  of 
He  had  better  have  granted  It  a  fapJtnlartnn. 
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*Tmts  fha  Soman  eart>*d  the  Boman ;*- 

Breimus  yru  a  baffled  fbemaii. 

Yet  again,  jt  saints  and  martyrs, 

Bisel  for  ycmrs  an  holier  chntexs  I 

ICightjr  gods  of  temples  ftUing, 

Tet  In  mln  still  appalling ! 

Mistier  foonders  of  those  altars, 

Tme  and  Chzlstian, — strike  the  anaulten  I 

Tiberl  Tiber  1  let  thy  torrent 

Show  eren  natnre*s  sdf  abhorrent 

Let  each  breathing  heart  dilated 

Tnm,  aa  doth  the  lion  baited  I 

Same  be  cmsh'd  to  one  wide  tomb, 

Bat  be  still  the  Soman's  Some  1 

BouKBOx,  Aknold,  Cmmam,  and  oAertf  arriwe  at  tha 
feet  of  the  woflL  Aanold  it  about  to  ptant  his 
ladd^, 

Jkwrfr.  Hold,  Arnold  I    I  am  first. 
Arn,  Kot  SO,  my  lord. 

Bamrb.  Hold,  sir,  I  charge  you  1  Follow  I  I  am 
proud 
Of  soch  a  follower,  bat  will  brook  no  leader. 

[Boo&BOir  pUmtM  his  ladder,  and  begins  to  mount 
Now,  boys  I    On  !  on  1 

[A  shot  strikes  ^tM^  and  Bovslboh  falls, 
Andoffl 

Eternal  powers  I 
The  host  will  be  appaU'd,  —  but  Tengeance !  Ten- 
geancel 
Bamrb.  *Tls  nothing— lend  me  your  hand. 
[Boirmao V  takes  A&kold  6y  the  hand,  and  rises ; 
bmt  as  he  puts  his  foot  on  the  step,  faOs  again, 

Arnold  !  I  am  sped. 
Conceal  my  ftU— aU  will  go  weU — conceal  it  1 
Fling  my  doak  o*er  what  will  be  dust  anon ; 
Let  not  the  soldiers  see  It 

Am.  You  must  be 

Semorfed;  the  aid  of 

Baurb.  IXo,  my  gaUant  boy ; 

I>eath  is  upon  me.     But  what  is  one  life  ? 
The  Boarbon*s  spirit  shall  command  them  still. 
Keep  them  yet  ignorant  that  I  am  but  day, 
TiU  they  are  conquerors — then  do  as  you  may. 
Cess.  Would  not  your  highness  choose  to  kiss  the 
cross? 
We  luve  no  priest  here,  but  the  hUt  of  sword 
May  serve  Instead : — it  did  the  same  for  Bayard.  > 

Bomrb,  Thou  bitter  slave  I  to  name  Asm  at  this 
Bot  I  deserve  it  [time ! 

jiru.  (fo  Cmoam),  Villain,  hold  your  peace  I 
Cses,  What,  when  a  Christian  dies  ?    Shall  I  not 
olftr 
A  Christian  *«yade  in  pace?" 

j4m.  Silence!  Oh  I 

Those  eyes  are  glasing  which  o'erlook'd  the  world. 
And  saw  no  equsL 

Bonrb.  Arnold,  should^st  thou  see 

France But    hark!    hark!   the    assault  grows 

warmer — Ohl 

I  r*  FtaMUiig  himielf  moftallT  woonded,  Bajard  ordered 
one  of  his  attendaats  to  place  mm  under  a  tree  with  Ms  fkoe 
tovanditlie  enemjr;  tlMO, fixing hli eyes oo the auard of  hif 
sword,  wblph  ha  bald  ap  instaad  of  a  crois,  he  addressed  his 
nrsvera  to  God,  and  fai  this  posture  he  ealnW  waited  the  ap- 
pcMli  of  death."— RoBBETsoii,  Charles  V.I 

9  r*  On  the  1st  of  Msy,  1597.  the  Constable  and  his  annr 
^— i>S  lo  sight  of  Borne,  and  the  next  morning  commenced 


For  but  an  hour,  a  minute  more  of  life 
To  die  within  the  wall  t    Hence,  Arnold,  hence ! 
You  lose  time — they  wiU  conquer  Some  without 
thee. 
Am,  And  without  Mee  / 

Boutb,  Not  so;  111  lead  them  still 

In  spirit     Cover  up  my  dust,  and  breathe  not 
That  I  have  ceased  to  breathe.    Away  I  and  be 
Victorious  I 

Am,  But  I  must  not  leave  thee  thus. 

Bourb,  You  must — Ihrewell-— Up  t  up!  the  worid 
is  winning.  [Bourbok  dies,  * 

Cess,  (to  A&kold).  Come,  count,  to  busfaiess. 
Am,  True.    Ill  weep  hereafter. 

[Abnold  eooers  Bodkbok**  bodg  with  a  nuaUU, 
and  moimls  f^  ladder,  crying 
The  Bourbon !  Bourbon  1  On,  boys !  Some  Is  ours  I 
Cos.  Good  nli^t,  lord  constable !  thou  wert  a  man. 
[Cmmak  follows  Abvold  ;  they  reach  the  lat- 
Uements  Abhold  ami   Cssab  are    struck 
down, 
Cos,  A  predous  somerset  I    Is  your  countship 

injured? 
Am,  No.  [Remounts  the  ladder. 

Get.  A  rare  blood-hound,  when  his  own  is  heated ! 
And  *tiB  no  boy*s  play.    Now  he  strikes  them  down  ! 
His  hand  Is  on  the  battlement — he  grasps  it 
As  though  it  were  an  altar  ;  now  his  fbot 

Is  on  it,  and What  have  we  here  ? — a  Soman? 

[A  man  falls. 
The  first  bird  of  the  covqy !  he  has  fallen 
On  the  outside  of  the  nest  Why,  how  now,  fellow  ? 
Wounded  Man,  A  drop  of  water ! 
Gets,  Blood  'to  the  only  liquid 

Nearer  than  Tiber. 

Wounded  Man,  I  have  died  for  Some.         [Dies. 
Cos,  And  so  did  BouriMm,  in  another  sense. 
Oh  these  immortal  men  f  and  their  great  motives ! 
But  I  must  after  my  young  charge.     He  is 
By  this  time  i*  the  forum.     Charge !  charge ! 

[CiSSAR  moimls  the  ladder  i  the  scene  doses. 

SCENE  II. 

J%e  aty,  —  Combats  hetsfeen  the  Besiegers  and 
Besieged  in  tke  streets.  Inhabitants  flyii^  in  am- 
fusion. 

Enter  Cm»am, 

Ctts,  I  cannot  find  my  hero ;  he  is  miz'd 
With  the  heroic  crowd  that  now  pursue 
The  fugitives,  or  battle  with  the  desperate. 
What  hsve  we  here  ?  A  cardinal  or  two 
That  do  not  seem  in  love  with  martyrdom. 
How  the  old  red-shanks  scamper !    Could  they  doff 
Their  hose  as  they  have  dofTM  their  hats,  'twould  be 
A  blessing,  as  a  mark  the  less  fbr  plunder. 
But  let  them  fly;  the  crimson  kennels  now 
Will  not  much  stain  their  stockings,  since  the  mire 
Is  of  the  self-same  pmple  hue. 

the  attack.  Boorboo  wore  a  white  vest  over  his  armoar,  in 
order,  he  said,  to  be  more  eonsplcaoas  both  to  his  Mends  and 
foes.  He  led  on  to  the  walls,  and  commenced  a  ftirloas  as- 
sault, which  was  repelled  with  equal  violence.  Seehur  that 
his  army  began  to  waTor,  he  selied  a  scaling  ladder  from  a 
soldier  standmf,and  was  m  the  act  of  ascendina,  when  he  was 
pierced  by  a  mnsket-ball,  and  feO.  Feriing  that  his  wound 
was  mortal,  he  derired  that  his  body  miaht  be  concealed  from 
his  soldiars,  and  taistanlly  expired.''^—  RoBBBTsair.] 
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Enter  a  Party  fighting — Akvold  at  the  head  of  the 

Beeieger; 

He  comes, 
Hand  in  hand  irlth  the  mild  twins — Qore  and  Gtory. 
Holla  1  hold,  count ! 

Am,  Amj  1  thej  must  not  rally. 

CtBM.  I  tell  thee,  be  not  rash ;  a  golden  bridge 
Is  for  a  fljing  enemj.     I  gave  thee 
A  form  of  beauty,  and  an 
Exemption  fttmi  some  maladies  of  body. 
But  not  of  mind,  which  is  not  mine  to  give. 
But  though  I  gave  the  form  of  Thetis*  son, 
I  dipt  thee  not  in  Styx ;  and  *gainst  a  foe 
I  would  not  warrant  thy  chivairic  heart 
More  than  Felides*  heel ;  why  then,  be  cautious, 
And  know  thyself  a  mortal  stilL 

Am.  And  who 

With  aught  of  soul  would  combat  if  he  were 
Invuhierable  7     That  were  pretty  sport 
Think'st  thou  I  beat  for  hares  when  lions  roar  ? 

[Akhold  ruihea  into  the  combat. 

Cese.  A  precious  sample  of  humanity ! 
Well,  his  blood  *s  up :  and  if  a  little 's  shed, 
*T  will  serve  to  curb  his  fever. 

[Aknold  engagee  with  a  Roman,  who  retiree 
Unoarde  a  portico. 

Am,  Yield  thee,  slave  t 

I  promise  quarter. 

Horn,  That  *s  soon  said. 

Am,  And  done — 

My  word  is  known* 

Bom,  So  shall  be  my  deeds. 

[  They  re-engage.    CiBSAR  comes  forward. 

Cae.  Why,  Arnold  I  hold  thine  own :  thou  hast 
in  hand 
A  fiunous  artisan,  a  cunning  sculptor ; 
Also  a  dealer  in  the  sword  and  dagger. 
Not  so,  my  musqueteer ;  ^twas  he  who  slew 
The  Bourbon  from  the  wall 

Am.  Ay,  did  he  so  ? 

Then  he  hath  carved  his  monument 

Rom,  I  yet 

May  live  to  carve  your  hetters*. 

Oee.  Well  said,  my  man  of  marble  1    Benvennto, 
Thou  hast  some  practice  in  both  ways ;  and  he 
Who  slays  Cellini  will  have  work'd  as  hard 
As  e'er  thou  dld'st  upon  Carrara's  blocks.  ^ 

[AaKOLo  dieamu  and  wounds  Cellini,  but 
dightfys  the  latter  draws  a  pistol,  and  fires  t 
then  r^ires,  and  disappears  through  the 
portico. 

Cos.  How  tarest  thou?  Thou  hast  a  taste,  me- 
thinks, 
Of  red  Bellona's  banquet 

Am.  (staggers).  *T  is  a  scratch. 

Lend  me  thy  scarf.     He  shall  not  'scape  me  thus. 

Oes,  Where  is  it? 

Am.  In  the  shoulder,  not  the  sword  arm  — 

And  that's  enough.     I  am  thirsty :  would  I  had 
A  helm  of  water  \ 

1  [**  LtTclling  mj  urouebaie,"  uyi  Bcnrenuto  Cdllni,  "  I 
dlscbamd  It  with  a  deliberate  aim  at  a  person  who  teemed 
to  be  lifted  above  the  rest :  but  the  mist  prerented  me  from 
distinguishing  whether  be  waa  on  horacbacli  or  on  foot. 
Then  turning  suddenly  about  to  Alessandro  and  Gecchino,  I 
bid  them  Are  off  their  pieces,  and  showed  them  how  to  esc^w 
ererr  shot  of  the  besiegers.    Having  accordinglv  fired  twice 


Qbs,  That's  a  liquid  now 

In  requisition,  but  by  no  means  euiest 
To  come  at 

Am.  And  my  thirtt  increaseir-lrat 

1 11  find  a  way  to  quench  it 

Cos.  Or  be  qocncfa'd 

Thyself?  I 

Am,  The  chance  is  even ;  we  will  throw  I 
The  dice  thereon.  But  I  lose  time  in  prating :  I 
Prithee  be  quick.  [Casae  binds  en  the  seatf. 

And  what  dost  thou  so  idly  ? 
Why  dost  not  strike  ? 

Cos.  Tour  old  phiUwopbcti 

Beheld  mankind,  as  mere  spectators  of 
The  Olympic  games.     When  I  behold  a  prise 
Worth  wrestling  for,  I  may  be  found  a  BIQa 

Am.  Ay,  'gainst  an  oak. 

Qbs.  a  forest,  when  it  idts ne: 

I  combat  with  a  mass,  or  not  at  alL 
Meantime,  pursue  thy  sport  as  I  do  mine ; 
Which  is  just  now  to  gaxe,  since  ail  these  laboincn 
Will  reap  my  harvest  gratis. 

Am.  Tbouaitstffl 

A  fiend ! 

CtBS.      And  thou — a  man. 

Am.  Why,  such  I  fidn  would  show  me. 

C««.  Tnt — as  ma  tic: 

Am.  And  what  is  that  ? 

Gets.  Thoa  feelcat  and  then  an'st 

[Exit  Arnold,  joining  in  the  eomkat  which  ttiil 
continues  between  detached  parties.  7%e  scene 
doses. 

SCENE  TIL 

St.  Peter's—  The  Interior  of  the  Church—  7%e  Jy 
at  the  Altar  —  Priests,  ^.  crowding  in  amfiaum, 
and  Citizens  fiyif^  for  refuge,  ptunwed  bg  Sddierj. 

Enter  CssAa. 

A  l^nish  Soldier.  Down  with  theoi,  cgnnida: 
seize  upon  those  lamps  ! 
Cleave  yon  bald-pated  shaveling  to  the  chine! 
His  rosary 's  of  gold. 

Lutheran  Soldier.     Revenge  I  revenge  I 
Plunder  hereafter,  but  for  vengeance  now— 
Yonder  stands  Anti-Christ ! 

Cos.  (interposing).  How  now,  schisnstic? 

What  would'st  thou  ? 

Luih.  Sold,  In  the  holy  name  of  Oa^ 

Destroy  proud  Anti-Christ     I  am  a  ChiistiaB. 

Oes,  Tea,  a  disciple  that  wonld  make  the  feank? 
Of  your  belief  renotmce  it,  could  he  see 
Such  proselytes.    Best  stint  thyaelf  Co  plunder. 

Luth.  Sold,  I  say  he  is  the  deviL 

Cois,  Hush  I  "keep  that  secret 

Lest  he  should  recognise  you  for  his  own. 

Luth.  Sold.  Why  would  you  save  him  7  Irepeat  Itf  b 
The  devil,  or  the  devil's  vicar  upon  earth. 

Cas.  And  that's  the  reason:  would  you  makes 
quarrel 


perceired  that  there  was  an  extraordJaaiy  eonAiaio* 
the  assailants,  occasioned  hj  our  having  ^oC  the  Ditb  '^ 
Bourbon :  he  was,  as  I  understood  afterwarda,  that  cUH  f^- 
sonage  whom  1  saw  raised  above  the  raat.** — VoL  L  p  •■^' 
This,  howerer,  is  one  of  the  many  aUnies  in  Cetle^^* 
amusing  autobiography  which  nobody  au  iiii  ever  to  b*« 
beliered.! 
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With  your  best  Mends  ?    You  had  ftr  best  be  quiet  -, 
Hit  boor  is  not  yet  come. 
LwA.  Sold,  That  shall  be  seen  i 

[T%»  Lviheran  Soldier  rushes  forward j  a  shot 

strikes  him  from  one  of  the  Pope's  Guards, 

and  he  falls  at  the  foot  of  the  AUar, 

Cm.  (Jo  the  Lutheran),  I  told  you  so. 

Lutk.  Soli.  And  will  you  not  avenge  me  ? 

Oes.  Not  1 1    Ton  Imow  that  "  Yengeance  is  the 

Toa  see  he  loves  no  interlopers.  [Lord's :  ** 

Leih.  Sold,  (dying).  Oh  ! 

B^  I  but  slain  him,  I  had  gone  on  high, 
Crown'd  with  eternal  glory !     Heaven,  forgive 
My  feebleness  of  arm  that  reached  him  not, 
And  take  thy  servant  to  thy  menry*     *T  is 
A  gknioiu  triumph  still ;  proud  Babylon's 
Jio  more ;  the  Harlot  of  the  Seven  Hills 
mth  changed  her  scarlet  raiment  for  sackcloth 
And  ashes !  [  The  Lutheran  dies. 

Cos,  Yes,  thine  own  amidst  the  rest 

WeU  done,  dd  Babel  I 

[The   Guards   defend   themselves    desperatefy, 
whUe  the  Pontiff  escapes,  by  a  private  pas- 
sage, to  the  Vatican  and  the  Castle  of  Si, 
Angela.  ^ 
Ou,  Ha  I  Tight  nobly  battled  1 

Now,  priest  I  now,  soldier  1  the  two  great  professions, 
To^er  by  the  ears  and  hearts  I    I  have  not 
Seen  a  more  comic  pantomime  since  Titus 
Took  Jewry.    But  the  Bomans  had  the  best  then ; 
Now  tbey  must  take  their  turn. 

S(Mers,  He  hath  escaped ! 

F(^ow !  [up. 

Another  Sold,  They  have  barr'd  the  narrow  passage 
And  it  is  clogged  with  dead  even  to  the  door. 
Co.  I  am  glad  he  hath  escaped:  he  may  thank 
me  for't 
In  part    I  would  not  have  his  bulls  abolished  — 
Twcre  worth  one  half  our  empire :  his  hidulgenoes 
]>en)and  some  in  retnm ;  — no,  no,  he  must  not 
Fall ; — and  besides,  his  now  escape  may  furnish 
A  futnre  mimnu,  in  ftiture  proof 
or  his  iDiUlibillty .  [  T\>  the  Spanish  Scidierg, 

Well,  cut-throats  I 
What  do  yon  pause  fbr  ?    If  you  make  not  haste, 
There  will  not  be  a  link  of  pious  gold  left. 
And  yoH,  too,  catholics  I    Would  ye  return 
From  such  a  pQgiimage  without  a  reUc  7 
The  very  Lutherans  have  more  true  devotion : 
See  how  they  strip'the  shrines ! 

Soldiers,  By  holy  Peter 

He  speaks  the  tmth ;  the  heretics  will  bear 
The  best  away. 

Cm.  And  that  were  shame !    Oo  to ! 

Assist  in  their  conversion. 

[The  Soldiers  disperse/  many  quit  the  Church, 
others  enter. 
Gts.  They  are  gone. 

And  others  come :  so  flows  the  wave  on  wave 
Of  what  these  creatures  call  eternity. 
Deeming  themselves  the  breakers  of  the  ocean, 
Vhile  they  are  but  Its  bubbles,  ignorant 
That  foam  is  their  foundation.     So,  another  I 

*  [The  caifle  of  St  Angelo  was  besieged  from  the  6tb  of 
Iby  to  the  6th  of  June,  during  which  time  tUughter  and 
deiolatioa,  accompanied  with  every  exceu  of  knpie^,  rapine, 
od  lost,  on  the  aide  of  the  Imperialiitt,  derastatea  the  city 


Enter  OhomA,  flying  from  thepursuii —  She  springs 

upon  the  Altar, 

Sold,  She'smhiel 

Another  Sold,  (opposing  the  former).     You  lie,  I 
track'd  her  first ;  and  were  she 
The  Pope's  niece,  1 11  not  yield  her.         [  They  fight. 
3d  Sold,  (advancing  towards  Oumtia).  You  may 
settle 
Your  claims ;  I'll  make  mine  good. 

Olimp.  Infernal  slave ! 

You  touch  me  not  alive. 

3d  Sold.  Alive  or  dead  ! 

OUmp.  (embracing  a  meusive  crucifix).     Respect 

your  Ood  I 
3d  Sold.  Yes,  when  he  shines  in  gold. 

Girl,  you  but  grasp  your  dowry. 

[As  he  advances,  Olxxpul,  wiih  a  strong  and 
sudden  effort,  easts  down  the  crucifix :  it 
strikes  the  Soldier,  who  falls. 

3d  Sold,  ^  Oh,  great  God  I 

OKmp.  Ah !  now  you  recogniie  him. 

3d  Sold.  My  bndn's  crush'd  I 

Comrades,  help^  ho  I    All's  darkness  1         [He  dies. 

Other  Soldiers  (coming  wp).  Slay  her,  although  she 
had  a  thousand  lives : 
She  hath  kill'd  our  comrade. 

Olimp.  Welcome  such  a  death ! 

You  have  no  life  to  give,  which  the  worst  slave 
Would  take.  Great  Ood  1  through  thy  redeeming  Son, 
And  thy  Son's  Mother,  now  receive  me  as 
I  would  approach  thee,  worthy  her,  and  him,  and  thee  1 

Enter  Aekold. 

Am.  What  do  I  see  ?    Accursed  jackals  I 
Forbear  I 

Cos.  (aside  and  laughing).  Ha !  ha  1  here  *s  equity ! 
The  dogs 
Have  as  much  right  as  he.     But  to  the  issue ! 

Soldiers.  Count,  she  hath  slain  our  comrade. 

Am,  With  what  weapon  ? 

Sold,  The  cross,  beneath  which  he  is  crush'd ; 
behold  him 
Lie  there,  more  like  a  worm  than  man ;  she  cast  it 
Upon  his  hea4. 

Am,  Even  so ;  there  is  a  woman 

Worthy  a  brave  man's  liking.     Were  ye  such. 
Ye  would  have  honour'd  her.    But  get  ye  hence. 
And  thank  your  meanness,  other  God  you  have  none 
For  your  existence.    Had  you  touch'd  a  hair 
Of  those  dishevell'd  locks,  I  would  have  thinn'd 
Your  ranks  more  than  the  enemy.     Away  1 
Ye  Jackals  I  gnaw  the  bones  the  lion  leaves. 
But  not  even  these  till  he  permits. 

A  Sold,  (murmuring).  The  lion 

Might  conquer  fbr  himself  then. 

Am,  (cuts  him  down).  Mutineer ! 

Bebel  in  hell — you  shall  obey  on  earth ! 

[  The  Soldiers  assault  Aknolo. 

Am,  Come  on  I  I'm  glad  on't  1  I  wlU  show  you, 
slaves. 
How  you  should  be  commanded,  and  who  led  yon 
First  o'er  the  wall  you  were  so  shy  to  scale, 

of  Rome  For  this  picture  of  horrors,  we  eipedally  the 
**  Sackage  of  Rome,"  by  Jacopo  Buonaparte,  **  geotUuomo 
Samminiateie,  che  vi  se  troro  presente,"  and  **  Life  of  CcU 
Uni,"Tol.i.p.l84.1 
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Until  T  waved  my  banners  firom  its  height, 
As  you  are  bold  within  it 

[ AiiiroLD  mowi  down  tht  foremott ;  the  reit 
throw  down  their  armt. 

Sddiere,  Mercy  1  mercy  I 

Am,  Then  learn  to  grant  it  Have  I  taught  you  wAo 
Led  3rou  o'er  Rome's  eternal  battlements  ? 

SMieri,  We  saw  it,  and  we  know  it ;  yet  forgive 
A  moment's  error  in  tte  heat  of  conquest — 
The  conquest  which  you  led  to. 

Am,  Get  yon  hence  I 

Hence  to  your  quarters !  yon  will  find  them  iix'd 
In  the  Colonna  palace. 

Olunp,  (aside).  In  my  fiither*s 

House  1  [no  farther  need 

Am,  (to  the  eoUUere),    Leave  your  arms ;  ye  have 
Of  such :  the  city 's  render'd.     And  mark  well 
You  keep  your  hands  clean,  or  1 11  find  out  a  stream 
As  red  as  Tiber  now  runs,  for  your  baptism,    [obey ! 

Soldiere  (depoeiug  their  arm$  and  departing).    We 

Am,  (to  Olxxha).  Lady,  you  are  safe. 

Olimp,  I  should  be  so. 

Had  I  a  knife  even ;  but  it  matters  not^ 
Death  hath  a  thousand  gates ;  and  on  the  marble, 
Even  at  the  altar  foot,  whence  I  look  down 
Upon  destruction,  shaJl  my  head  be  dash'd. 
Ere  thou  ascend  it     God  foigive  thee,  man  1 

Am,  I  wish  to  merit  his  forgiveness,  and 
Thine  own,  although  I  have  not  ix^jured  thee. 

Olimp,  No  I   Thou  hast  only  sack'd  my  native 
land,— 
No  iidury  I— and  made  my  ftther^s  house 
A  den  of  thieves  1    No  ii^ury  1 — this  temple — 
Slippery  with  Boman  and  with  holy  gore. 
No  injury !    And  now  thou  would  preserve  me. 

To  be but  that  shall  never  be  I  * 

[She  raises  her  eyes  to  Heaven,  folds  her  robe 
round  her,  andpreparu  to  dash  herself  down 
on  the  side  of  the  Altar  opposite  to  that  where 
AaxoLD  Jtoub. 

Am.  Hold  I  hold  1 

I  swear. 

Olimp,  Spare  thine  already  forfeit  soul 
A  peQury  for  which  even  hell  would  loathe  thee. 
I  know  thee. 

Am,            No,  thou  know'st  me  not ;  I  am  not 
Of  these  men,  though 

Olimp,  I  judge  thee  by  thy  mates ; 

It  is  for  God  to  judge  thee  as  thou  art 
I  see  thee  purple  with  the  Uood  of  Borne ; 
Take  mine,  'tis  all  thou  e'er  shalt  have  of  me. 
And  here,  upon  the  marble  of  this  temple. 
Where  the  baptismal  font  bi^tiaed  me  God's, 
I  offer  him  a  blood  less  holy 
But  not  less  pure  (pure  as  it  left  me  then, 
A  redeemed  inftoit)  than  the  holy  water 
The  saints  have  sanctified ! 

[Olimpia  waves  her  hand  to  Aenold  with  die- 
dain,  and  dashes  hersdf  on  the  pavement  from 
the  Altar. 

Am.  Eternal  God  I 

I  feel  thee  now  I    Help  I  help  I     She 's  gone. 

Ccf.  (approaches).  1  am  here. 

Am.  Thou !  but  oh,  save  her  I 

Ceu,  (assisting  him  to  raise  Oumpia).     She  hath 
done  it  well  I 
The  leap  was  serious. 

Am^  Ah  I  aliA  la  1if«lMB  I 


Oes.  If 

She  be  so,  I  have  nought  to  do  with  that : 
The  resurrection  ii  beyond  me. 

Am,  Slave  I 

Cos,  Aj,  slave  or  master,  'tis  aU  ooe :  mrthinks 
Good  wordiB,  however,  are  as  well  at  times. 

Am.  Words  I — Canst  thou  aid  her  ? 

Cms,  I  wiU  try.     A  vrinkUng 

Of  that  same  holy  water  may  be  usefiiL 

[He  brings  some  in  his  hdmetjrom  tkefami. 

Am.  'Tismix'd  with  blood. 

Cms.  There  Si  no  deaiier  nam 

In  Rome. 

Am,       How  pale  I  how  beautiftil  \  how  lifekas ! 
Alive  or  dead,  thou  essence  of  all  beauty. 
I  love  but  thee  1 

Cms*  Even  so  Achilles  loved 

Penthesilea :  with  his  form  it  seems 
Tou  have  his  heart,  and  yet  it  was  no  soft  one. 

Am.  She  breathes  1  But  no,  *t  was  nothing  or  thelast 
Faint  flutter  Ufe  disputes  with  death. 

Cms.  She  bRathes. 

Am.   T%ou  say'st  it  ?    Then  'tis  troth. 

Cms.  Tou  do  me  right— 

The  devn  speaks  truth  much  oftencr  than  he 's  deem'd  -. 
He  hath  an  ignorant  audience.  [beats. 

Am.  (withont  attending  to  him).    Yes !  her  hcan 
Alas  I  that  the  first  beat  of  the  only  heart 
I  ever  wish'd  to  beat  with  mine  should  vifante 
To  an  assassin's  pulse. 

Cms.  A  sage  reflection,         [her? 

But  somewhat  late  i*  the  day.    When  shall 
I  say  she  live& 

Am,  And  will  she  live  ? 

Cms.  As  much 

As  dust  can. 

Am.  Then  she  is  dead ! 

Cms,  Bah  1  bah !  Yon  an  §0^ 

And  do  not  know  it     She  will  come  to  lift- 
Such  as  you  think  80»  such  as  you  now  an; 
But  we  must  work  by  human  means. 

Am. 

Convey  her  unto  the  Colonna  palace. 
Where  I  have  pitch'd  my  banner. 

Cms.  Come  then  1  raise  her  up  I 

Am.  Softly  1 

Cms,  As  softly  as  they  bear  the  dead. 

Perhaps  because  they  cannot  fed  the  jotttq^ 

Am,  But  doth  she  live  indeed  ? 

Cms,  Nay,  never  fear ! 

But,  if  you  rue  it  after,  Uame  not  me. 

Am.  Let  her  but  live  1 

Cms,  The  spirit  of  her  life 

Is  yet  within  her  breast,  and  may  revive. 
Count  I  count  I  I  am  your  servant  in  all  thftoga^ 
And  this  is  a  new  office :  —  'tis  not  oft 
I  am  employ'd  in  such ;  but  you  perceive 
How  stanch  a  fHend  is  what  you  call  a  fiend. 
On  earth  you  have  often  only  fiends  for  frieods ; 
Now  /  desert  not  mine.     Soft  I  bear  her  hence. 
The  beautiful  half-clay,  and  nearly  ^irit ! 
I  am  almost  enamoured  of  her,  as 
Of  old  the  angels  of  her  earliest  sex. 

Am,  Thou! 

Cms,      II    Butfiearnot    111  not  be  yoar  rival 

Am.  Rival! 

Cms.  I  could  be  one  right  fonnldaMe; 


I 


We  win 


y- 
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Tobias*  fiiture  bride  (and  after  all 
Twis  tuck*d  out  by  some  Inoense).  I  have  laid 
Aside  intrigue :  'tis  rarely  worth  the  trouble 
or  gaining,  or — what  is  more  dlfflcult — 
Getting  rid  of  your  priae  again ;  for  there's 
The  rob  t  at  least  to  mortals. 

An.  Prithee,  peace  I 

Softly !  methinks  her  lips  more,  her  eyes  open  1 

Cm.  Like  stars,  no  doubt ;  for  that's  a  metaphor 
For  Lndfler  and  Yenua. 

An.  To  the  palace 

CoioDna,  as  I  told  yon  1 

Cm.  Oh  1 1  know 

M 7  way  through  Bome. 

An.  Now  onward,  onward  I    Gently  I 

[ExtwU,  hearing  OuxriA.     2V  ieene  ehut. 


PABT  HL 


SCENE  I. 

A  Cadk  in  the  Apenninee,  tummnded  by  a  wUd  InA 
tmUng  comUty.  Chorut  of  Ptatantt  nnging  before 
iktGaiet. 

CHoaus. 

1. 
The  wars  are  over, 

Tbe  spring  Is  come ; 
The  hride  and  her  lover 
Have  sought  their  home : 
They  are  happy,  'we  n^Joioe ; 
Let  their  hearts  bave  an  echo  in  every  voice ! 

2. 

Tbe  spring  is  come  ;  the  violet's  gone. 

The  flnt-bom  child  of  the  early  sun : 

With  OS  she  is  but  a  wintert  flower, 

The  mow  on  the  hills  cannot  blast  her  bower. 

And  she  lifts  up  her  dewy  eye  of  blue 

To  the  youngest  sky  of  tiie  self-same  hue. 


And  when  the  spring  comes  with  her  host 
or  flowen,  that  flower  beloved  the  most 
Shrinks  flmn  the  crowd  that  may  conAise 
Her  heavenly  odour  and  virgin  hues. 

4. 

Flock  the  otheia,  but  still  remember 
Their  herald  out  of  dim  December — 
The  iwom^ng  star  of  all  the  flowers, 
The  pledge  of  daylight's  lengthen'd  hours ; 
Nor,  midst  the  roees,  e'er  forget 
The  Tiigfai,  virgin  violet 


Efiiier  CssAa. 

Gw.  (jginging).  The  wars  are  all  over. 

Our  swords  are  all  idle. 

The  steed  bites  the  bridle. 
The  casque 's  on  the  walL 
There 's  rest  for  the  rover ; 

But  his  armour  is  rusty, 

And  the  veteran  grows  crusty. 
As  he  yawns  in  the  halL 

He  drinks— but  what's  drinking? 

A  mere  pause  from  thinking  I 
No  bugle  awakes  him  with  life-and-death  calL 

CHoaus. 

But  the  hound  bayeth  loudly. 

The  boar's  in  the  wood. 
And  the  fUcon  longs  proudly 

To  spring  from  her  hood : 
On  the  wrist  of  the  noble 

She  sits  like  a  crest, 
And  the  air  is  in  trouble 

With  birds  firom  their  nest 

Com,  Oh  I  shadow  of  glory  1 

Dim  image  of  war ! 
But  the  chase  hath  no  story. 

Her  hero  no  star. 
Since  Nimrod,  the  founder 

Of  empire  and  chase, 
Who  made  the  woods  wonder 

And  quake  for  their  race. 
When  the  lion  was  young, 

In  the  pride  of  his  might, 
Then  'twas  sport  for  the  strong 

To  embrace  him  in  fight ; 
To  go  forth,  with  a  pine 

For  a  spear,  'gainst  the  mammoth. 
Or  strike  through  the  ravine 

At  the  foaming  behemoth ; 
While  man  was  in  stature 

As  towers  in  our  time. 
The  flrst-bom  of  Nature, 

And,  like  her,  tubUme ! 

CHoaus. 

But  the  wars  are  over. 
The  spring  is  come ; 
The  bride  and  her  lover 
Have  sought  their  home : 
They  are  happy,  and  we  r^dce ; 
Let  their  hearts  have  an  echo  firom  every  voice  I 

[Exemt  the  FtaetttUiy,  eheging. 
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iS^in: 


A  MYSTERY. 


Now  the  SerpoU  wu  more  lubCil  than  any  beait  of  the  field  which  the  Loio  God  had  made.**— Gen.  ch.  UL  w.  1. 


TO 

SIR  WALTER  SCOTT,  BART. 

THIS   MTSTE&T   OP   CAIN   U   IVSCftUKO, 

BT  BIB  OBLIOBD  PEIBHD,  AJfD  PAITHPUL  BBBTAMT, 

THE  AUTHOR. 


PREFACE. 


Thi  following  scenes  are  entitled  **  A  Mystery,"  in 
conformity  with  the  ancient  title  annexed  to  dramas 

1  [**  Caim  **  was  began  at  Rarenna,  on  the  1 6th  of  July, 
18S1 —completed  on  the  9th  of  September  — and  published* 
in  the  same  Tolume  with  **  Sardanapalus"  and  *'The  Two 
Foscadi,**  in  December.  Perhaps  no  production  of  Lord 
Byron  has  been  more  generally  admired,  on  the  score  of  abi- 
lity, than  this  "  Mjstcry  ;'*— certainly  none,  on  first  appear- 
ing, exposed  the  author  to  a  fiercer  tempest  of  personal  abuse. 
Besides  being  unmercifully  handled  in  most  of  the  critical 

ioumals  of  the  day, "  Cain*'  was  made  the  subject  of  a  so- 
emn  separate  euay,  entitled  *'  A  Remonstrance  addressed  to 
Mr  Murray  respecting  a  recent  Publication — by  Oxonien- 
sis ; "  of  which  we  may  here  preserve  a  specimen :  — 

**  There  is  a  method  of  producing  conviction,  not  to  be 
found  in  any  of  the  treatises  on  logic,  but  which  I  am  per- 
suaded you  could  be  quiclUy  made  to  understand  ;  it  is  the 
argumetUttmad  crumenam  ;  and  this,  I  trust,  will  be  brought 
home  to  you  in  a  variety  of  ways  ;  not  least,  I  expect,  in  the 

Cfit  you  hope  to  make  by  the  ofltoding  publication.  As  a 
kseller,  I  conclude  you  have  but  one  standard  of  poetic 
excellence—  the  extent  of  your  sale.  Without  assuming  any 
thing  beyond  the  bounds  of  ordinary  foresight,  I  venture  to 
foretell,  tnat  in  this  case  you  will  be  mistaken :  the  book  will 
disappoint  your  cupidity,  as  much  as  it  discredits  your  feeling 
and  discretion.  Your  noble  employer  has  deceived  you,  Mr. 
Murray :  he  has  profited  by  the  celebrity  of  his  name  to  palm 
upon  you  obsolete  trash,  the  very  off-soouilngs  of  Bavle  and 
\^>ltalre,  which  he  has  made  you  pay  for  as  though  it  were 
first-rate  poetry  and  sound  metaphysics.  But  I  toll  you  (and 
if  you  doubt  it,  you  may  consult  any  of  the  literary  gentle- 
men who  freauent  your  reading-room)  that  this  poem,  this 
*  Mystery, '  with  which  you  have  insulted  us,  is  nothing  more 
than  a  cento  from  Voltaire's  novels,  and  the  most  objectionable 
articles  in  Dayle's  Dictionary,  served  up  in  clumsy  cuttings 
of  ten  iirllables,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  it  the  guise  of  poetry. 

"  Still,  though  *  Cain^  has  no  claims  to  originality,  there  are 
other  objects  to  which  it  may  be  made  subservient ;  and  so 
well  are  the  noble  author's  schemes  arranged,  that  in  some  of 
them  he  will  be  sure  to  succeed. 

*'  In  the  first  place,  this  publication  may  be  useftil  as  a  finan- 
cial measure.  It  may  seem  hard  to  suspect,  that  the  high- 
souled  philosophy,  of  which  his  Lordship  makes  profession, 
could  be  *  servile  to  the  influence  *  of  money  ;  but  you  could 
tell  us.  Sir,  if  you  would,  what  sort  of  a  hand  your  noble 
friend  is  at  a  bargain  ;  whether  Plutus  does  not  sometimei  go 
shares  with  Apollo  in  his  inipinitions. 

"  In  the  second  place  (second  I  mean  in  point  of  order,  for 
I  do  not  presume  to  decide  which  motive  predominates  in  his 
Lordships  mind),  the  blasphemous  Impieties  of  'Cain,' 
though  nothing  more  in  reality  than  the  ecno  of  often  refuted 
sophisms,  l^  being  newly  dressed  and  put  forth  in  a  form  easy 
to  be  remembered,  may  produce  considerable  effect ;  that  is, 
they  may  mislead  the  ignorant,  unsettle  the  wavering,  or  con- 
firm the  hardened  sceptic  in  his  misbelief.  These  are  conse. 
quences  which  Lord  Byron  must  have  contemplated ;  with 
what  degree  of  complacency  he  alone  can  teU. 

"  But,  in  the  third  place,  if  neither  of  these  things  happens, 
and  *  Cain  *  should  not  prove  either  lucrative  or  mischievous, 


upon  similar  suljects,  which  were  stfUd  "■ 
or  Moralities.**  The  author  has  by  no  means  taken 
the  same  liberties  with  his  sulifect  which  were  oom- 
mon,  formerly,  as  may  be  seen  by  any  reader  cmiofu 

there  is  another  point  which  Lord  Byroo  haa  ••cared  to  hte- 
self,  so  that  tie  cannot  be  deprived  of  ft, — the  aattatetioci  of 
insulting  those  from  whom  he  dlfl^  both  In  fiiith  and  practice. 
. . .  Now,  at  last,  he  qunrds  with  the  Tctr  condMooa  of 
humanity,  rebels  against  that  Provtdenee  wUch  guide*  md 
governs  all  things,  and  dares  to  adopt  the  language  wtJcb  bal 
never  before  twen  attributed  to  any  being  bat  one,  *  Evil,  be 
thou  my  good.'    Such,  as  far  as  we  can  judges  la  Lord  ByrooL** 

This  critic's  performance  li  thus  alladed  to  In  one  df  fiord 
Byron's  letters  to  Mr.  Douglas  Kinnaird :  — **  I  knov  aothiof 
of  Rivington's  *  Remonstrance '  by  the  'eminent  Churdnes. ;' 
but  I  suppose  the  man  wants  a  living.**  On  bearing  that  k:« 
publisher  was  threatened  with  more  serious  nnoyaDccft,  m 
consequence  of  the  appearance  of  the  **  Mystery/*  Lord  Byroa 
addressed  the  following  letter  to  Mr.  Murray : — 

^Plia.  Fcbnuryft.  IftSS. 

"  Attacks  npon  me  were  to  be  expected ;  bat  I  peitaiw  mm 
upon  you  in  the  papers,  which  I  oonliBss  that  I  did  not  expect. 
How,  or  In  what  manner,  fow  can  be  ooosldered 
for  what  /  publish,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  eoooef  ve. 

**  If  'Cain'  be  'blasphemous,*  Paradlae  Lost  la 
mous  ;  and  the  very  words  of  the  Oxford  geotleman, '  BrDL  br 
thou  my  good,'  are  from  that  very  poem,  from  the  wsaalk  of 
Satan  \  and  is  there  any  thing  more  in  tlut  of  TjtfSa^  Ib  the 
Mystery  ?  *  Cain  *  is  nothtng  more  than  a  drama,  aot  a ' 
of  argument.  If  Lucifer  and  Cain  speak  aa  the  first 
and  the  first  rebel  may  be  sunxMcd  to  apeak,  surdy  aD  the 
rest  of  the  personages  talk  also  according  to  tbeir  chaaractrrs 
—and  the  stronger  passions  have  ever  been  pcmittad  to 
drama. 

**  I  have  even  avoided  tntrododng  the  Detty,  aa  ba 
(though  Milton  does,  and  not  very  wisely  eillicr) ; 
adopted  his  angel  as  sent  to  Cain  inatead,  on  porpooa  to  woiA 
shocking  any  feelings  on  the  sahlect,  tqr  CslUnc  snort  <rf  wt^Ji 


all  uninspired  men  must  CsU  short  fen,  vis.  jglTiilg  ( 

or  the  eflfect  of  the  presence  of  Jehorah.     The  oM 


tbJB  a 


notion 

Mysteries  Introduced  him  dberally  enough,  and  aU 

avoided  tn  the  new  one. 

"  The  attempt  to  bully  you,  bccaose  they  tUsk  k  «^a^ 
succeed  with  me,  seems  to  me  as  atrodoas  an  aaesi^  as 
ever  diigraced  the  times.  What  I  when  GibbeoN,  HoDe't 
Priestley^s,  and  Drummondls  publishers  have  been  aUow^ed 
to  rest  in  peace  for  seventy  yean,  are  yoa  tobe  storied  ooi  icr 
a  work  of  JktUm^  not  of  nutory  or  argument  ?  Tlkrre  n»« 
be  something  at  the  bottom  of  this — some  private  cBcaay  «r 
your  own :  It  is  otherwise  Incredible. 

"  I  can  only  say,  *  Me,  me ;  en  adsam  qol  fed  ;* — tbtt 
proceedings  directed  against  you,  I  beg,  may  be 
to  me,  who  am  willing,  and  otigktt  to  enidare  then  all ;  -- 
if  you  have  lost  money  by  the  publleatloD,  I  win  refisad  xrt 
or  all  of  the  copyright ;  —  that  I  desire  yoa  will  mr  tlkst  bnc^ 
you  and  Mr.  Giiihrd  remonstrated  agahist  the  pubtkati 
also  Mr.  Hobhouse ;  —  that  /  alone  occaaioaed  it,  aad  I 
am  the  person  who,  either  legally  or  otherwiae,  ahould 
the  buraen.    If  they  prosecute,  Iwlll  come  to  Englaad ; 
is,  if,  by  meeting  It  in  my  own  periOQ,  I  can  aaw 
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enotiffa  to  refier  to  those  tcit  profuie  prodoctioiis,  ^  |  The  author  has  endeavoured  to  preicrve  the  language 

adapted  to  his  characten ;  and  where  it  is  (and  this 

whether  it  be  to  traduce  and  bring  Into  difcredlt  that  part  of 
iacred  history.  This  question  I  naTe  no  right  to  try,  because 
it  has  been  settled,  after  great  diflhrence  of  opinion  among  the 
learned,  that  it  if  for  a  Jury  to  determine  that  point ;  and 
where,  therefore,  a  reasonable  doubt  is  entertainea  as  to  the 
character  of  the  work  (and  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  say  I 
hare  not  a  doubt,  I  hope  it  is  a  reasonable  one),  another  course 
must  be  taken  for  determining  what  is  its  true  nature  and 
character.  There  is  a  great  difficulty  in  these  cases,  because 
it  appears  a  strange  thing  to  permit  the  multiplication  of  copies 
by  way  of  prerenting  the  circulation  of  a  mischierous  work, 
whkh  I  do  not  presume  to  determine  that  this  is ;  but  that  I 
cannot  help :  anid  the  singularity  of  the  case,  in  this  instance, 
is  more  obrious,  because  here  is  a  defendant  who  has  multi- 

flied  this  work  by  piracy,  and  does  not  think  proper  to  appear, 
f  the  work  be  of  tnat  character  which  a  court  or  common  law 
would  consider  criminal,  it  is  pretty  clear  why  he  does  not 
appear,  because  he  would  come  eotmem  reui ;  and  for  the 
same  reason  the  question  may  perhaps  not  be  tried  by  an 
action  at  law  ;  and  if  it  turns  out  to  be  the  case,  I  shaU  be 
bound  to  give  my  own  opinion.  That  opinion  I  express  no 
(tarther  now  than  to  say  that,  after  having  read  the  work,  I 
cannot  grant  the  ii^unction  until  you  show  me  that  you  can 
maintain  an  action  for  it  If  tou  cannot  maintain  aa  action, 
there  is  no  pretence  fof  grantiag  an  iuinnctlon ;  if  you  should 
not  be  able  to  try  the  question  at  law  with  the  defendant,  I 
cannot  be  charge  with  impropriety  if  I  then  fflTe  my  own 
opinion  upon  it  It  is  true  uat  this  mode  of  dealing  with  the 
work,  if  it  be  calculated  to  produce  miscbleTous  effects,  opens 
a  door  for  its  dissemination ;  but  the  duty  of  stopping  the 
work  does  not  belong  to  a  court  of  equity,  which  has  no  cri- 
minal Juriidiction,  and  cannot  punish  or  check  the  ofltaoe. 
If  the  character  of  the  work  is  such  that  the  publication  of  it 
amounts  to  a  temporal  offtace,  there  is  another  way  of  pro- 
ceeding, and  the  publlcatkn  of  it  should  be  proceeded  agaiast 
directly  as  an  oflence ;  but  whether  this  or  any  other  work 
should  be  so  dealt  with,  it  would  be  tery  improper  for  me  to 
form  or  intimate  an  opinion." 

The  injunction  was  reftised  accordingly.  The  reader  to 
referred  to  Mr.  Moore's  Notices  for  abundant  evidence  of  the 
pain  which  Lord  Bjrron  suffered  from  the  virulence  of  the 
attacks  on  *'  Cain,"  and  the  legal  procedure  above  alluded  to. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  announced  hto  acceptance  of  the  de. 
dicatioD  in  the  following  letter  to  Bfr.  Murray  :  — 

**  Edinbnrch,  4th  December,  1831. 

**  Mt  DBAS  SiK,—  I  accept  with  feelings  of  great obligsaion, 
the  flattering  proposal  of  Lord  Byron  to  prefix  my  name  to 
the  rery  grand  and  tremendous  drama  of  *  Cain.*  I  may  be 
partial  to  it,  and  you  will  allow  I  have  cause  ;  but  I  do  not 
know  that  his  Muse  has  ever  taken  so  lofty  a  flisht  amid  her 
former  soarings.  He  has  certainly  matcned  Milton  on  his 
own  ground.  Some  part  of  the  lanniage  is  bold,  and  may 
shock  one  class  of  readers,  whose  une  will  be  adopted  by 
others  out  of  affectation  or  envy.  3ut  then  they  must  con. 
demn  the  *  Paradise  Lost,'  If  they  have  a  mincfto  be  consistent 
The  flend-like  reasoning  and  bold  blasphemy  of  the  fiend 
and  of  his  pupil  lead  exactly  to  the  point  which  was  to  be 
expected, — the  commission  of  the  first  murder,  and  the  ruin 
and  despair  of  the  perpetrator. 

"  I  do  not  see  how  any  one  can  accuse  the  author  himself 
of  Manicheism.  The  Devil  talks  the  language  of  that  sect, 
doubtless ;  because,  not  being  able  to  deny  the  existence  of  the 
Good  Principle,  he  endeavours  to  exalt  himself—  the  Evil 
Principle— to  a  seeming  equality  with  the  Good;  but  such 
arguments,  in  the  mouth  of  such  a  being,  can  only  be  used  to 
deceive  and  to  betray.  Lord  Byron  nught  have  made  this 
more  evident  by  placing  in  the  mouth  of  Adam,  or  of  some 
good  and  protecting  spirit  the  reasons  which  render  the  ex- 
istence of  moral  evil  consistent  with  the  general  lienevolence 
of  the  Deity.  The  great  key  to  the  mystery  is,  perhaps,  the 
imperfection  of  our  own  fiiculties,  which  see  and  leel  strongly 
the  partial  evUs  which  press  upon  us,  but  know  too  little  of 
the  general  system  of  the  universe,  to  be  aware  how  the  ex- 
istence of  these  is  to  be  reconciled  with  the  benevolence  of 
the  great  Creator. 

**  TO  drop  these  speculations,  you  hare  much  occasion  for 
some  miffhty  spirit,  like  Lord  Byron,  to  come  down  and 
trouble  tne  waters ;  for,  exceptlDg  *  Tlie  John  Bull  *,*  you 
seem  stagnating  strangely  in  Loadon.  Yours,  my  dear  Sir, 
Tery  truly,  WALTER  SCOTT." 

*'  To  John  Murray,  Esq." 

1  [See  note  to  •*  HinU  ftom  Horace,"  pott ;  Payne  Collier's 
"  Annals  of  the  Stage."  vol.  L ;  the  *  Utotoire  du  ThOtre 
Fran^ais,"  vol.  ii.,  ftc] 


whether  in  English,  French,  Italian,  or  Spanish. 

me  know.    Too  sha'nt  sufBer  for  me.  If  I  can  help  it.    Make 
aoT  use  of  thto  letter  you  please.    Yours  ever,  ftc. 
'  "BYRON. 

"  P.S.  —  I  write  to  you  about  all  this  row  of  bad  passions 
and  absurdities  with  the  tummer  moon  (for  here  our  winter 
u  clntrer  than  your  dog.days)  lighting  the  winding  A  mo, 
with  M  her  buildings  and  bridges,  — so  quiet  and  still  !— 
What  iSothingt  are  we  before  the  least  of  these  stars  I " 

An  individual  of  the  name  of  Benbow  having  pirated 
*  Cain,"  Mr.  Shadwell  (now,  1836,  Sir  Lancelot,  and  Vice- 
Chaorrllor)  applied  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  (Eldon)  for  an 
injunction  to  protect  Mr.  Murray's  property  in  the  Mystery. 
The  learned  counsel,  on  the  9th  of  February,  1832,  spoke  as 
follows :  — 

"*  This  work  profenes  to  record,  in  a  dramatic  poem  of  three 
acts,  the  story  contained  in  the  book  of  Genesis.  It  is  meant 
to  represent  the  state  of  Cain's  mind  when  it  received  those 
tRnptadona  wl&ich  led  him  to  commit  the  murder  of  his  bro- 
ther. The  actors  in  the  poem  are  few :  they  consist  of  Adam 
and  Eve,  Cain  and  Abel,  and  their  two  wives,  with  Lucifer, 
and,  in  the  third  act  the  angel  of  the  Lord.  The  book  only 
dnot  that  whidi  was  before  done  by  Milton,  and  adheres  more 
dotely  to  the  words  contained  in  Scripture.  The  book,  in 
the  commencement  represents  Cain  in  a  moody,  dissipated 
dupoaitlon,  when  the  Evil  Spirit  tempts  him  to  go  forth  with 
him  to  acquire  knowledge  After  the  first  act,  tie  leads  him 
through  th«  abyss  of  space ;  and,  in  the  third,  Cain  returns 
with  a  still  more  gloomy  spirit.  Although  the  poet  puts  pas- 
sages into  Ms  mouth,  which  of  themselves  are  blasphemous 
and  impious ;  yet  it  is  what  Milton  has  done  also,  both  in  his 
Paradise  Loat,  and  Regained.  But  those  passages  are  power- 
fully combated  by  the  beautiftil  arguments  of  his  wife,  Adah. 
It  i«  true  that  tlie  book  represents  what  Scripture  represents, 
—  that  he  is,  notwithstanding,  instigated  to  destroy  the  altar 
of  his  broCiier,  whom  he  is  then  led  on  to  put  to  death ;  but 
then  the  punishment  of  his  crime  follows  in  the  very  words 
of  the  Scripture  itself.  Cahi's  mind  to  immediately  visited 
with  all  the  horror  of  remorse,  and  he  goes  forth  a  wanderer 
on  the  &ce  of  the  earth.  I  trust  I  am  the  last  person  in  the 
world  who  would  attempt  to  defend  a  blasphemous  or  impious 
work ;  but  I  say  that  thto  poem  is  as  much  entitled  to  the 
protection  of  the  court  in  tlie  abstract  as  either  the  Paradise 
Lost  or  the  Paradise  Regained  So  confident  am  I  of  thto, 
that  I  would  at  proent  undertake  to  compare  it  with  those 
works,  passage  by  passage,  and  show  that  it  is  perfectly  as 
moral  as  those  productions  of  Bfilton.  Every  sentence  carries 
wuh  it  if  I  nuy  use  the  expression,  its  own  balsam.  The 
authority  of  God  to  recognised ;  and  Cain's  impiety  and  crime 
are  introduced  to  show  that  its  Just  pontohment  immediately 
followed.  I  repeat  that  there  to  no  reason  why  this  work, 
taken  abatractedly,  should  not  be  protected  as  well  as  either 
of  the  books  I  have  mentioned.  I  therefore  trust  that  your 
Lordship  will  grant  thto  iqlunctlon  in  limine^  and  then  the 
defradanta  mxf  come  in  and  show  cause  aninst  it." 

The  following  to  a  note  of  the  Lord  Chancellor's  Judg. 


**  This  court,  like  the  other  courts  of  Justice  in  this  country, 
acknowlcdgtsChriattonityaspartoftbelawoftbeland.  The 
JurisdicUoo  of  thto  court  In  protecting  literary  property  to 
founded  oo  this, — that  where  an  action  will  lie  for  pirating  a 
work,  there  the  court  attending  to  the  imperfection  of  that 
mn«dy,  grants  its  h^unctlon ;  because  there  mar  be  public- 
acioa  after  pubilcation  which  vou  may  never  be  aible  to  hunt 
down  by  proceeding  In  the  otner  courts.  But  where  such  an 
action  does  not  lie,  I  do  not  apprehend  that  it  to  according  to 
the  course  6f  the  court  to  gnmt  an  iniunction  to  protect  the 
copyright  Now  thto  pubUcation,  if  it  is  one  Intended  to  vilify 
and  bring  into  discredit  that  portion  of  Scripture  htotory  to 
which  it  relitfes,  to  a  publication  with  reference  to  which,  if 
the  principles  on  which  ttie  case  of  Dr.  Priestley,  at  Warwick, 
was  dcdded.  be  Just  principles  of  law,  the  party  could  not 
recorer  any  damages  in  respect  of  a  piracy  of  it  This  court 
has  no  criminal  iurisdictlon ;  it  cannot  look  on  any  thing  as 
an  olftnce ;  but  in  those  cases  it  onlv  admintoters  justice  for 
the  protection  of  the  dvil  rights  of  uiose  who  possess  them. 
In  consequence  of  being  able  to  maintain  an  action.  You  have 
alluded  to  Milton's  immortal  work :  it  did  happen  in  the  course 
of  laat  long  vacation,  amongst  the  iolieiUe  Jucunda  obUvia  m'Utt 
I  reed  that  work  from  beguming  to  end ;  it  to  therefore  quite 
fre«h  in  my  memory,  and  it  appears  tome  that  the  great  object 
of  Its  author  was  to  promote  tne  cause  of  Christianltv :  there  are 
oiido«ibtedly  a  crtnt  many  passages  in  it,  of  which,  if  that  were 
not  its  ot^Jcct  It  would  be  very  improper  by  law  to  vindicate 
the  publication ;  but  taking  it  all  together,  it  to  clear  that  the 
ot^^ect  and  eflbct  were  not  to  bring  into  disrepute,  but  to  pro. 
mote,  the  reverence  of  our  religion.  Now  tne  real  question 
to,  looking  at  the  work  before  me,  its  preface,  the  poem,  its 
manner  oi  treating  the  subject,  particularly  with  reference  to 
tbe  foil  and  tlie  atonement,  whether  its  intent  be  as  innocent 
m  that  of  the  other  with  which  you  have  compared  it ;  or 


*  [The  pungent  Sunday  print  so  called  had  been  established 
some  little  time  before  thto  letter  was  written,  and  had  excited 
a  sensation  unequalled  hi  the  recent  history  of  the  newspaper 
press.3 
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is  but  nrely)  teken  ftom  actual  Seripiuret  he  has 
made  as  little  alteration,  eren  of  words,  as  the 
rhythm  irould  permit  The  reader  will  leooUect 
that  the  book  of  Genesis  does  not  state  that  Eve 
was  tempted  by  a  demon,  but  by  **  the  Serpent ;  *'  and 
that  only  because  he  was  **  the  most  subtil  of  all  the 
beasts  of  the  field.**  Whatever  interpretation  the 
Babbins  and  the  Fathers  may  have  put  upon  this,  I 
take  the  words  as  I  find  them,  and  reply,  with 
Bishop  Watson  upon  similar  occasions,  when  the 
Fathen  were  quoted  to  him,  as  Moderator  in  the 
schools  of  Cambridge,  **  Behold  the  Book  1** — hold- 
ing up  the  Scripture,  i  It  is  to  be  recollected  that 
my  present  sulgect  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  New 
TeMtament,  to  which  no  reference  can  be  here  made 
wit  out  anachronism.  With  the  poems  upon  similar 
topics  I  have  not  been  recently  fiuniliar.  Since  I 
was  twenty,  I  have  never  read  Milton ;  but  I  had 
read  him  so  frequently  before,  that  this  may  make 
little  difference.  Qesner*s  *<  Death  of  Abel"  I  have 
never  read  since  I  was  eight  years  of  age,  at  Aber- 
deen. The  general  impression  of  my  recollection  is 
delight ;  but  of  the  contents  I  remember  only  that 
Cain*s  wife  was  called  Mahala,  and  Abel*!  Thinat 
in  the  following  psges  I  have  called  them  "  Adah" 
and  **  Zillah,**  the  earliest  female  names  which  occur 
in  Genesis;  they  were  those  of  Lamech's  wives: 
those  of  Cain  and  Abel  are  not  called  by  their  names. 
Whether,  then,  a  coincidence  of  sul^ect  may  have 
caused  the  same  in  expression,  I  know  nothing,  and 
care  as  little.  < 

The  reader  will  please  to  bear  in  mind  (what  few 
choose  to  recollect),  that  there  is  no  allusion  to  a 
future  state  in  any  of  the  books  of  Moses,  nor  indeed 
in  the  Old  Testament  ^  For  a  reason  for  this  ex- 
traordinary omission  he  may  consult  Warburton*8 
**  Divine  Legation ;  **  whether  satis&ctory  or  not,  no 
better  has  yet  been  assigned.  I  have  therefore  sup- 
posed it  new  to  Cain,  without,  I  hope,  any  perversion 
of  Holy  Writ 

With  regard  to  the  language  of  Lucifer,  it  was 
difiBcult  for  me  to  make  him  talk  like  a  deigyman 
upon  the  same  sutjects ;  but  I  have  done  what  I  could 
to  restrain  him  within  the  bounds  of  spiritual  polite- 
ness. 

If  he  disclaims  having  tempted  Eve  in  the  shape 
of  the  Serpent,  it  is  only  because  the  book  of  Genesis 
has  not  the  most  distant  allusion  to  any  thing  of  the 
kind,  but  merely  to  the  Serpent  in  his  serpentine 
capacity. 

Note.  —  The  reader  will  perceive  that  the  author 
has  partly  adopted  in  this  poem  the  notion  of  Cuvier, 
that  the  world  had  been  destroyed  several  times 
before    the   creation   of   man.     This   speculation, 

1  r*  I  nerer  troubled  mTielf  with  aiifweriiif  any  arguments 
which  the  opponent*  in  the  dlTlnitj-echooli  brought  agdnst 
the  Articiet  of  the  Church,  nor  ever  admitted  their  authori^ 
OB  dedBive  of  a  difficulty ;  but  1  used  on  such  oocacion*  to  say 
to  them,  holding  up  the  New  Testament  in  my  hand,  *  En 
sacrum  codicem  I  Here  ii  the  fountain  of  truth  ;  why  do  you 
follow  the  streams  derlred  from  it  by  sophistry,  or  polluted 
by  the  passions,  of  man  ?  *  "  —  J^.  WatsonU  Life^  ▼oLl.  p.6S.] 

s  [Here  follows,  in  the  original  draught,—**  I  am  prepared 
to  be  accused  of  Manicheism,  or  some  other  hard  name  ending 
in  tns,  which  make  a  formidable  figure  and  awful  sound  in 
the  eyes  and  ears  of  those  who  would  be  as  much  pusiled  to 
explain  the  terms  so  bandied  about,  as  the  liberal  and  pious 
indulgers  in  such  epithets.  Against  such  I  can  defend  myself, 
or,  if  necessary,  I  can  attack  in  turn."] 

'  [There  «ure  numerous  passages  dispersed  throuchont  the 
Old  Testament,  which  import  something  more  than  **  an 


) 


derived  finom  the  dlUbrent  stnta  md  ttse  boiMi  of 
enormous  and  unknown  antmais  fomid  In  ttaem,  is 
not  contrary  to  the  Mosaic  aoooont,  but  lathcr  coo- 
firms  it ;  as  no  human  hones  have  yet  been  disoofcnd 
in  those  strata,  although  those  of  many  known  anfanals 
are  found  near  the  remains  of  the  unknown.  Tlic 
assertion  of  Lndftr,  that  the  pre-Adamite  world  was 
also  peopled  by  rational  beings  much  more  intelligent 
than  man,  and  proportionably  powerftil  to  the  mam- 
moth, fcc  be.  is,  of  course,  a  poetical  flctton  to  help 
him  to  make  out  his  case. 

I  ought  to  add,  that  there  is  a  •«tnnielagedia*  of 
Alflerl,  called  **  Abele.**—  I  have  never  read  that,  nor 
any  other  of  the  posthumons  works  of  the  writer, 
except  his  Life. 

Baronna,  Sept  90. 18SL 
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A  MYSTERY. « 
ACT  L 


8CENB  L 
TU  Land  withtmt  PuradUe, —  7l«Ct 


Adam,  Evb,  Caik,  Abxl,  Adah,  Zillab,  •Jfwrimg 

a  Saerifiee, 

Adam.  God,  the  Eternal  I  Infinite !  All-^ 
Who  out  of  darkness  on  the  deep  didst  make 
Light  on  the  waters  with  a  word — all  hail  I 
Jehovah,  with  returning  light,  all  hail  I 

Eve,  God  I  who  didst  name  the  day,  and 
Morning  from  nighty  tOl  then  divided  never— 


allusion  to  a  fViture  state.**  In  tmlh,  the  Old  ..... 
abounds  in  phrases  which  Imply  the  tmmortallty  of  tki  w^^ 
and  wliich  would  be  insignificant  and  hardly  MHIiriMn.  few 
upon  that  supposition.  **  Then  shall  the  dust  retom  la  cfee 
earth  as  it  was,  and  the  spirit  return  unto  God  who  ntv  a  * 
—  Ecd.  xU.  7.  **  And  many  of  them  that  sleep  In  ter  ^vs 
of  the  earth  shall  awake,  some  to  everlasting  Ufc.  mti  eone 
to  shame :  and  they  that  Im  wise  shall  shine  as  the  bnghtaea 
of  the  flnaoament ;  and  they  that  turn  many  to  if  ' 
as  the  stars  for  erer  and  ever.**.- Dmi.  xl.  *...,. 
my  Redeemer  liTeth,  and  that  be  shall  stand  In  the  . 
days  upon  the  earth :  and  thev«h  after  ny  aUa  wms  i 
dotror  my  body,  yet  in  ny  flesh  shall  I  aec  Go4**..  Jb* 

*  [IxMrd  Byron  has  thooglit  proper  to  caR  this 
Mystery ;  *^  the  name  which  was  glTen  la 
before  the  RefDnnattoo,  to  those  aossiie 
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Who  didit  divide  the  wave  fhxii  ivBye,  and  call 
Fkit  of  thy  work  the  flnnament — ali  hail ! 

Jbd,  God  1  who  didst  call  the  elements  into 
Earth — ocean — air — and  fire,  and  with  the  day 
And  night,  and  worlds,  which  Uiese  Ultimlnate, 
Or  shadow,  madest  hebigs  to  epjoy  them. 
And  love  both  them  and  thee— >all  hail  I  alihaU! 

Adah.  God,  the  Eternal  1  Parent  of  all  things  I 
Who  didst  create  these  best  and  beauteous  beings, 
To  be  beloTcd,  more  than  all,  save  thee — 
Let  me  lore  thee  and  them  :*-All  hail !  all  hail  I 

ZaZbA.  Oh,  God !  who  loving,  making,  blessing  all, 
Tet  didst  permit  the  Serpent  to  creep  in, 
And  drive  mj  &ther  forth  from  Paradise, 
Keep  us  fhim  ftirther  evil :— Hail  1  all  hall  I 

Adam,  Son  Cain,  my  flrst-bom,  wherefore  art 
I  thou  silent? 

Cai*,  Why  should  I  speak  ? 

Adam.  To  pray.  > 

Cain.  Have  ye  not  pray'd  ? 

Adam,  We  have,  most  fervently. 

Cain.  And  loudly :  I 

Have  heard  you. 

Adam,  So  will  God,  I  trust 

AbeL  Amen ! 

Adam,  But  thou,  my  eldest  bom,  art  silent  still. 

Gssa.  'TIS  better  I  should  be  so. 

Adam.  Wherefore  so  ? 

Cats.  I  have  nought  to  ask.  * 

Adam.  Nor  aught  to  thank  for  ?  9 

Cairn.  No. 

Adam.  Dost  thou  not  live  ? 

CotJt.  Must  I  not  die  ? 

Ere.  Alas! 

The  firuit  of  our  forbidden  tree  begins 
TofiOL-ft 

Adaoi.     And  we  must  gather  it  again. 
Oh,  God  I  why  didst  thou  plant  the  tree  of  know- 
ledge? 

Cain.  And  wherefore  pluck'd  ye  not  the  tree  of 
life? 
Te  might  have  then  defied  him. 

Adam.  ^  Oh  I  my  son, 

BUspheme  not :  these  are  seipents'  words. 

Cain.  Why  not  ? 

The  snake  spoke  truth  .*  it  mu  the  tree  of  knowledge; 
It  was  the  tree  of  life :  knowledge  is  good. 
And  life  is  good ;  and  how  can  both  be  evil  ? 

Svtcrioat  evooti  of  our  raUgion,  which.  Indecent  and  no. 
fying  m  they  leem  to  ourtelTct,  were,  perhapi,  the  prin- 
cipal meeiu  by  which  a  knowledge  of  those  erent*  was  con. 
Te^ed  to  oar  rude  and  unlnstructed  ancestors.  But,  except 
in  the  topks  on  which  It  Is  emploTed,  Lord  Byron's  Mystery 
has  no  resemblance  to  those  which  it  claims  as  its  prototypes. 
—  H&Baa.] 

1  ["  Prayer,**  said  Lord  Byron,  at  Cephakmia,  **does  not 
eonstst  in  the  act  of  kneeling,  nor  In  repeating  certain  words 
in  a  eolcran  manner.  Derotion  is  the  aflfection  of  the  heart. 
and  this  1  feel ;  for  when  I  view  the  wonders  of  creation,  I 
bow  to  the  Bii^escy  of  Hearen ;  and  when  I  feel  the  enJoy- 
meat  of  Ufe,  health,  and  happiness,  I  feel  grateful  to  God  for 
having  bestuwed  these  upon  me." — KaififBOV'f  CcmtrrM- 
U  p.  13&3 


s  C*  ^*y  thm^  shall  raib,  deprived  all  power  of  choice. 
Ne'er  raise  to  Heaven  toe  supplicating  voice  ? 
Not  so :  but  to  the  gods  his  rortanes  trust ; 
Their  tlMughts  are  wise,  their  dispensations  Just. 
What  best  may  profit  or  delist  they  know, 
And  real  good  lor  (anded  bliss  bestow ; 
With  eyes  of  pity  ther  our  frailties  scan  ; 
If  ore  dear  to  them,  than  to  himself.  Is  roan.'*  —  Jcv. 

••  Tboogfa  the  Deity  is  inclined,*'  saji  Owen,  **bjhk  own 


Eve.  My  boy  I  thou  speakest  as  I  spoke,  in  sin, 
Before  thy  birth :  let  me  not  see  reneW 
My  mlseryiin  thine.     I  have  repented. 
Let  me  not  see  my  offspring  fkll  into 
The  snares  beyond  the  walls  of  Paradise, 
Which  e*en  in  Paradise  destroyed  his  parents. 
Content  thee  with  what  t».     Had  we  been  so. 
Thou  now  hadst  been  contented.  —  Oh,  my  son  ! 

Adam.  Our  orisons  completed,  let  us  hence. 
Each  to  his  task  of  toil — not  heavy,  though 
Needful :  the  earth  Is  young,  and  yields  us  kindly 
Her  fhiits  with  little  hdwur. 

Eve.  Cain,  my  son, 

Behold  thy  &ther  cheerful  and  resign'd. 
And  do  as  he  doth.  [Exeunt  Adam  and  Eva. 

ZiOak,  Wilt  thou  not,  my  brother  ? 

AbeL  Why  wilt  thou  wear  this  gloom  upon  thy 
brow. 
Which  can  av^  thee  nothing,  save  to  rouse 
The  Eternal  anger  ? 

Adah.  My  beloved  Cain, 

Wilt  thou  frown  even  on  me  ? 

Cain.  No,  Adah  I  no ; 

I  fUn  would  be  alone  a  little  while. 
Abel,  I*m  sick  at  heart;  but  it  will  pass. 
Precede  me,  brother — I  wHl  follow  shortly. 
And  you,  too,  sisters,  tarry  not  behind ; 
Tour  gentleness  must  not  be  hanhly  met : 
1*11  follow  you  anon. 

Adah.  If  not,  I  will 

Betum  to  seek  you  here. 

Abd.  The  peace  of  God 

Be  on  your  spirit,  brother ! 

[Exeunt  Abil,  Zillah,  and  Ao4h. 

Oitii  (eolua).  And  this  is 

Life ! — Toil  I  and  wherefore  should  I  toil  ? — because 
My  father  could  not  keep  his  place  in  Eden. 
What  had  /  done  in  this  ? — I  was  unborn : 
I  sought  not  to  be  bom ;  nor  love  the  state 
To  which  that  birth  has  brou^t  me.     Why  did  he 
Yield  to  the  serpent  and  the  woman  ?  or. 
Yielding,  why  suffer  7    What  was  there  in  this  ? 
The  tree  was  planted,  and  why  not  for  him  ? 
If  not,  why  place  him  near  it,  where  it  grew. 
The  fkirest  in  the  centre  ?   They  have  but 
One  answer  to  all  questions,  **  *Twas  his  will. 
And  he  Is  good. "    How  know  I  that  ?    Because 
He  ii  aU-powerftil,  must  all-good,  too,  follow  ? 

benignity,  to  bless  his  creatures,  vet  he  expects  the  outward 
expressions  of  devotion  from  the  rational  part  of  them.** 
This  is  certainly  what  Juvenal  means  to  inculcate :  hence  his 
earnest  recommendation  of  a  due  regard  to  the  public  and 
ceremonial  part  of  religion.  —  Girroao.] 

>  P*  I  took  out  my  *  Ogden  on  Praver,*  and  read  some  of  it 
Dr.  Johnson  praisea  him.  '  Abemetnv,'  said  he,  *  allows  only 
of  a  physical  eflbct  of  prayer  upon  tne  mind,  which  may  be 
produced  many  ways  as  well  as  by  prayer ;  for  Instance,  by 
meditation.  Ogden  goes  farther.  In  truth,  we  have  the 
consent  of  all  nations  for  the  eflicacy  of  prayer,  whether 
oflbred  up  by  indivldnals  or  by  assemblies ;  and  revelation 
has  told  us  it  will  be  eCbctnaL^  "— Boswau,  voL  iv. 


ed.  1835.3 
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*  rThis  passage  aflbrds  a  key  to  the  temper  and  frame  of 
mina  of  Cain  throughout  the  piece.  He  disdains  the  limited 
existence  allotted  to  him ;  he  has  a  rooted  horror  of  death, 
attended  with  a  vehement  curiosltv  u  to  his  nature ;  and  he 
nourishes  a  sullen  anger  against  his  parents,  to  whose  mla- 
conduct  he  ascribes  hit  degraded  state.  Added  to  this,  he 
has  an  insatiable  thirst  for  knowledge  berond  the  bounds 
prescribed  to  mortality ;  and  this  part  of  the  poem  bears  a 
strong  resemblance  to  Manfred,  wnose  counterpart,  indeed, 
in  the  main  pcrints  of  character,  Cain  seems  to  be.  ->  Caiir- 
asix.] 
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I  judge  but  by  the  fruits — and  they  are  bitter^ 

Which  I  must  feed  on  for  a  fkult  not  mine. 

Whom  have  we  here  ? — A  shape  like  to  the  angels, 

Tet  of  a  sterner  and  a  sadder  aspect 

Of  spiritual  essence :  why  do  I  quake  ? 

Why  should  I  fear  him  more  than  other  spirits. 

Whom  I  see  daily  wave  their  fiery  swords 

Before  the  gates  round  which  I  linger  oft. 

In  twilight's  hour,  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  those 

Gardens  which  are  my  just  inheritance, 

Ere  the  night  closes  o*er  the  inhibited  walls 

And  the  immortal  trees  which  overtop 

The  cherubim-defended  battlements  ? 

If  I  shrink  not  fh>m  these,  the  flre-arm*d  angels, 

Why  should  I  quail  from  him  who  now  approaches  ? 

Yet  he  seems  mightier  £ur  than  them,  nor  less 

Beauteous,  and  yet  not  all  as  beautiful 

As  he  hath  been,  and  might  be :  sorrow  seems 

Half  of  his  immortality.  >    And  is  it 

So  ?  and  can  aught  grieve  save  humanity  ? 

He  cometh. 

Enter  Lucifer.  ' 

Lucifer.       Mortal  I 

Cain,  Spirit,  who  art  thou  ? 

Lucifer.  Master  of  spirits. 

Cain,  And  being  so,  canst  thou 

Leave  them,  and  walk  with  dust  7 

Lucifer.  I  know  the  thoughts 

Of  dust,  and  feel  for  it.  and  with  you. 

Cain.  How ! 

Tou  know  my  thoughts  ? 

Lucifer.  They  are  the  thoughts  of  all 

Worthy  of  thought ; — ^*tis  your  immortal  part 
Which  speaks  within  you. 

Cain,  What  immortal  part  7 

This  has  not  been  revealed :  the  tree  of  life 
Was  withheld  fh>m  us  by  my  father's  folly, 
While  that  of  knowledge,  by  my  mother's  haste, 
Was  pluck'd  too  soon ;  and  all  the  fruit  is  death  I 

Lucifer,  They  have  deceived  thee;  thou  shalt  live. 

Cain,  I  live, 

1  ^Caln'i  descriptioQ  of  the  approach  of  Lucifer  would 
hare  ihone  in  the  **  FaradiBe  Logt."  There  is  something 
spirituallf  fine  in  this  conception  of  the  terror  of  prcsenti- 
ment  of  coming  eriL  —  Jkfprbt.] 

s  [Of  Lucifer,  as  drawn  by  Lord  Byron,  we  absolutely 
know  no  evil :  on  the  contrary,  the  impression  which  we 
receire  of  him  is,  from  his  first  introduction,  most  faTourable. 
He  is  not  only  endued  with  all  the  beauty,  the  wisdom,  and 
the  unconquerable  daring  which  Milton  nas  assigned  him, 
ttod  which  may  reasonably  be  supposed  to  belong  to  a  spirit 
of  so  exalted  a  nature,  but  he  is  represented  as  unhappy 
without  a  crime,  and  as  pitying  our  unhappiness.  Eren 
before  he  appears,  we  are  prepared  (so  far  as  the  poet  has 
had  skill  to  prepare  us)  to  sympathise  with  any  spiritual 
being  who  is  opposed  to  the  government  of  Jehorah.  The 
conrersations,  tne  exhibitions  which  ensue,  are  ail  conducive 
to  the  ume  conclusion,  that  whatever  is  is  ertZ,  and  that, 
had  the  Devil  been  the  Creator,  he  would  have  made  his 
creatures  happier.  Above  all,  his  arguments  and  insinuations 
are  allowed  to  pass  uncontradicted,  or  are  answered  only  by 
overbearing  force,  and  ptmishment  inflicted  not  on  himseif 
but  on  his  disciple.  Nor  is  the  Intention  less  appuent,  nor 
the  poison  less  subtle,  because  the  language  employed  la  not 
indecorous,  and  the  accuser  of  the  Almighty  does  not  aescend 
to  ribaldry  or  scurrilous  Invective Hkbss.] 

The  Satan  of  Milton  is  no  half-human  devil,  with  enough 
of  earth  alxMit  him  to  tvplfy  the  malignant  sceptic,  and  enough 
of  heaven  to  throw  a  shade  of  sublimity  on  his  very  malignity. 
The  Lucifer  of  Byron  is  neither  a  noble-fiend,  nor  yet  a  vfl- 
Iain*flend  —  he  does  nothing,  and  he  seems  nothinc  —  there  is 
no  poetry  either  of  character  or  description  about  nim  — he  is 
a  poor,  sneaking,  talking  devil  —  a  most  wretched  metaphysi- 
cian, without  wit  enough  to  save  him  even  from  the  damntw 
tioD  of  criticism  —  he  speaks  neither  poetry  nor  common 


But  live  to  die :  and,  living,  see  no  thing 

To  make  death  hatefiil,  save  an  innate  dinging 

A  loathsome,  and  yet  all  invincible 

Instinct  of  Ufe,  which  I  abhor,  as  I 

Despise  myself  yet  cannot  overcome — 

And  so  I  live.     Would  1  had  never  lived  I  [not 

Ludfer,  Thou  livest,  and  must  live  for  ever :  think 
The  earth,  which  is  thine  outward  oov'rinfr  is 
Existence — it  will  cease,  and  thou  wilt  be 
No  less  than  thou  art  now. 

Cain.  No  Uu  !  and  why 

No  more  7 

Lucifer.  It  may  be  thou  shalt  be  as  we. 

Cain.  And  ye  7 

Lucifer,  Are  everiasting. 

Cain,  Are  ye  happy  ? 

Lucifer.  We  are  mighty. 

Cain.  Are  ye  happy? 

Lucifer.  No :  art  tboa  7 

Cain.  How  should  I  be  so  7     Look  oo  me ! 

Lucifer.  Poor  day ! 

And  thou  pretendest  to  be  wretched  1  Tbou  I 

dun.  I  am :  — and  thou,  with  all  thy  might,  what 
art  thou  7 

Lucifer.  One  who  aspired  to  be  what  made  thee,  and 
Would  not  have  made  thee  what  thou  art. 

Cain.  Ah ! 

Thou  look'st  ahnost  a  god ;  and 

Lucifer,  I  am  none : 

And  having  fail'd  to  be  one,  would  be  nought 
Save  what  I  am.     He  conquered ;  let  him  reign  I 

Cain.  Who  7 

Lucifer.  Thy  sirens  Maker,  and  the  eaithX 

Cain.  And  hcavcii's. 

And  all  th4  in  them  is.     So  I  have  beard 
His  seraphs  sing ;  and  so  my  father  saith. 

Lucifer,  They  say — wfai^  they  must  sing  and  »y, 
on  pain  ■ 
Of  being  that  which  I  am  —  and  thou  art— 
Of  spirits  and  of  men. 

Cain.  And  what  is  that  ? 

Lucifer.  Souls  who  dare  use  their  Immortality  —  ^ 


sense.  Thomas  Aquinas  would  have  flogged  hfaa  morv  fbr 
his  bad  logic  than  his  unbelief;  and  St  DimataQ  vo«id  haw 
caught  him  by  the  nose  ere  the  purblind  fiasd  was  aware.  — 
Blacrwood.J 

The  impiety  chargeable  on  this  Mystery  coBsiats  inairJv  fe 
this  —  that  the  purposeless  and  gratuitous  Uaspbnties 'r-o 
into  the  mouth  of  Lucifer  and  Cain  are  left  imreratcd.  so  cW 
they  appear  introduced  for  their  own  sake,  and  tbe  drstga  o 
the  writer  seems  to  terminate  in  them.  Tliere  la  no  wxxtrsfi. 
made  to  prevent  their  leaving  the  strongest  poasihte  l«nprt>- 
sion  on  the  reader's  mind.  On  the  conbvry,  tbe  arcuBKr.tt. 
if  such  they  can  be  called,  levelled  against  tbe  wiadam  tad 
goodness  or  the  Creator,  are  put  forth  with  the  vtaaiotx  in- 
genuity. And  it  has  been  the  noble  poet's  endeavowr  to  pal- 
liate as  much  as  possible  the  characters  of  the  EvQ  5f  j-t 
and  of  the  first  Murderer  ;  the  former  of  whom  ia  made  aa 
elegant,  poetical,  philosophical  sentimentaliac,  a  aovt  of  SU^- 
fred,  — tne  latter  an  ignorant,  proud,  and  aclf>wtU«d  tp^ 
Ludfer,  too,  Is  represented  as  denying  all  share  In  tbe  txm\'.' 
ation  of  Eve,  which  he  throws  upon  Um  Seipcat  "*  m  t^ 
serpentine  capacity  ;**  the  author  pleading,  that  he  dflcc  •>. 
only  because  the  mkA  of  Genesis  naa  noc  tbe  most  datiai 
allusion  to  any  thfaag  of  the  kind,  and  that  •  referenw  to  tL« 
New  Testament  would  be  an  anachronism. — BcL  MLew.Z 

s  [In  this  long  dialogue,  the  tempter  Sells  Gate  (who  Is  e>a 
far  supposed  to  be  ignorant  of  tbe  £sct^  that  tike  mnX  u  '^s- 
mortal,  and  that "  souls  who  dare  use  their  tanmortalitr  '  tt* 
condemned  by  God  to  be  wretched  evrrlartingly.  TVn  ve- 
timent,  which  is  the  pervading  moral  (if  we  may  call  k  cc   ^^ 

the  play,  is  developed  In  tbe  lines  which  foUov Hieia 

**  There  Is  nothinir  against  the  fanmorCalHy  of  the  »aul  c 
*  Cain '  that  I  recollect.  I  hold  no  soda  opinlesis  ;  — tmt.  r 
a  drama,  the  first  rebel  and  the  first  mordcirer  mimt  be  m 
to  talk  according  to  their  characters.**— JE^rre*  LaiMersO 
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.    Souls  who  dare  look  the  Omnlpoteiit  tyrant  in 
I    His  everlasting  &oe,  and  tell  lilm,  that 
I    His  erU  is  not  good  t  If  he  has  made. 

As  he  saith — which  I  know  not,  nor  believe  » 

Bat»  if  he  made  us  —  he  cannot  mmiake : 

We  are  immortal  I  —  nay,  he  *d  have  us  so, 

That  he  may  torture :  — let  him  1  He  is  great  <- 

Bat,  in  his  greatness.  Is  no  hapfrier  than 

If  e  in  oar  conflict  I  Goodness  would  not  make 

£▼11 ;  and  wliat  else  hath  he  made  ?  But  let  him 

Sit  on  his  vast  and  solitary  throne. 

Creating  worlds,  to  make  eternity 

Iiess  burthensome  to  his  immense  existence 

And  unpartidpated  solitude  I 

Xiet  him  crowd  orb  on  orb :  he  is  alone 

Indefinite,  indissolnble  tyrant  1 1 

Goold  he  but  crush  himself,  'twere  the  best  boon 

He  erer  granted :  but,  let  him  reign  on. 

And  multiply  himself  in  misery  1 

Spirits  and  men,  at  least  we  sympathise-— 

And,  suffering  in  concert,  make  our  pangs. 

Innumerable,  more  endurable. 

By  the  unbounded  sympathy  of  all — 

With  all!  But  J7e/  so  wretched  in  his  height, 

8o  restless  in  his  wretchedness,  must  still 

Create^  and  re-create ^ 


Thou  qwak'st  to  me  of  things  which  long 
have  swum 
In  visions  through  my  thought :  I  never  could 
Bcoondle  what  I  saw  with  what  I  heard. 
My  Ikther  and  my  mother  talk  to  me 
Of  serpents,  and  of  Ihilts  and  trees :  I  see 
Hie  gates  of  what  they  call  their  Paradise 
Guarded  by  flery-sworided  cherubim, 
'Vnijch  shut  them  out,  and  me :  I  feel  the  weight 
Of  daily  toil  and  constant  thought :  I  look 
Aroond  a  world  where  I  seem  nothing,  with 
Thoiughts  which  arise  within  me,  as  if  they 
Could  master  all  things :  — but  I  thought  alone 
This  misery  was  mine,  —  My  fiither  is 
Tamed  down ;  my  mother  has  forgot  the  mind 
Which  made  her  thirst  for  knowledge  at  the  risk 
Of  an  eternal  curse ;  my  brother  is 
A  watching  shepherd  boy,  who  offers  up 
The  flrstiings  of  the  flock  to  him  who  bids 
The  earth  yield  nothing  to  us  without  sweat; 
My  sister  Zillah  sings  an  earlier  hymn 
Than  the  birds*  matins ;  and  my  Adah,  my 
Own  and  beloved,  she,  too,  undentands  not 
The  mind  which  overwhelms  me :  never  till 
Now  met  I  aught  to  sympathise  with  me. 
*Tia  well — I  rather  would  consort  with  spirits,  [soul 
jLvd/ar.  And  hadst  thou  not  been  flt  by  thine  own 

1  rThe  poet  riiei  to  the  lubUme  in  making  Locifer  flnt 
fawpura  Cuo  with  the  knowledge  of  his  imroorulitj— a  por. 
tkn  of  troth  whleh  hath  the  efficacy  of  fUsehood  upon  the 
fictiiB  ;  for  Catn,  fiseUng  hinuelf  already  unhappy,  knowing 
that  his  being  cannot  be  abridged,  has  the  less  scrapie  to 
desire  to  be  as  Lodfer. "  mighty."  The  whole  of  this  speech 
b  traJy  satank ;  a  daring  and  dreadftil  description  given  by 
ercrlaaftng  despair  of  the  Deity.— Galt.] 

<      C**  C^vato,  and  recreate— perhaps  he  11  make 
One  day  a  Son  unto  himself — as  he 
Gave  you  a  father — and  if  he  so  doth» 
Mark  me  I  that  Son  will  be  a  sacriilcel  **— H8.] 

s  (;*■  Havw  stood  before  thee  as  I  am ;  but  chosen 

Th«  serpent's  charming  symbol,  as  before.** — MS.] 

*  tTbe  tree  of  life  was  doubtless  a  material  tree,  prododng 
aiatmal  fruit,  proper  as  such  tjr  the  nourishment  of  the 
body :  hat  vaa  It  not  also  set  ^»art  to  be  partaken  of  as  a 


For  such  companionship,  I  would  not  now 
Have  stood  before  thee  as  I  am  :  a  serpent 
Had  been  enough  to  charm  ye,  as  before.  ^ 

Cain,  Ah  I  didst  thou  tempt  my  mother  7 

Lucifer.  I  tempt  none. 

Save  with  the  truth :  was  not  the  tree,  the  tree 
Of  knowledge  ?  and  was  not  the  tree  of  life 
Still  fhiitfU  ?4    Did  /bid  her  pluck  them  not  ? 
Did  /  plant  things  prohibited  within 
The  reach  of  beings  innocent,  and  curious 
By  their  own  innocence  ?  ^    I  would  have  made  ye 
Gods ;  and  even  He  who  thrust  ye  forth,  so  thrust  ye 
Because  "  ye  should  not  eat  the  fhiits  of  life, 
And  become  gods  as  we."  Were  those  his  words  ? 

Gdtii.  They  were,  as  I  have  heard  from  those  who 
heard  them, 
In  thunder. 

Ltuiftr.      Then  who  was  the  demon  ?   He 
Who  would  not  let  ye  live,  or  he  who  would 
Have  made  ye  live  for  ever  in  the  joy 
And  power  of  knowledge  ? 

Cain,  Would  they  had  snatch'd  both 

The  fruits,  or  neither  1 

Ludfer.  One  is  yours  already ; 

The  other  may  be  still. 

Cain,  How  so  ? 

Lneifer,  By  being 

Yourselves,  in  your  resistance.     Nothing  can 
Quench  the  mhid,  if  the  mind  will  be  itself 
And  centre  of  surrounding  things —  'tis  made 
To  sway. 

Cain,      But  didst  thou  tempt  my  parents  ? 

Lneifer,  I  ? 

Poor  day  I  what  should  I  tempt  them  for,  or  how  ? 

CSdta.  They  say  the  serpent  was  a  spirit 

Lftdfer,  Who 

Saith  that  ?    It  is  not  written  so  on  high : 
The  proud  One  will  not  so  fkr  falsify. 
Though  man's  vast  fears  and  little  vanity 
Would  make  him  cast  upon  the  spiritual  nature 
His  own  low  foiling.     The  snake  teaa  the  snake  — 
No  more ;  and  yet  not  less  than  those  he  tempted. 
In  nature  being  earth  also — more  in  wiedom. 
Since  he  could  overcome  them,  and  foreknew 
The  knowledge  fatal  to  their  narrow  joys. 
TUnk'st  thou  I'd  take  the  shape  of  things  that  die  ? 

Cain,  But  the  thUig  had  a  demon  ? 

Lmeiftr,  He  but  woke  one 

In  those  he  spake  to  with  his  forky  tongue. 
I  tell  thee  that  the  serpent  was  no  more 
Than  a  mere  serpent :  ask  the  cherubim 
Who  guard  the  tempting  tree.  When  thousand  ages 
Have  roll'd  o*er  your  dead  ashes,  and  your  seed's, 

rbol  or  sacrament  of  that  celestial  principle  which  nourishes 
soul  to  immortality  ?  —  Bishop  Hobitb.] 

*  [The  Eclectic  reviewer,  we  beliere  the  late  Robert  Hall, 
says,—"  Innooence  is  nof  the  cause  of  curiosity,  but  has,  in 
every  stage  of  society,  been  its  Tictim.  Curiosity  has  ruined 
greater  numbers  than  any  other  passion :  and  as,  in  its  incipient 
actings,  it  is  the  most  dangerous  foe  of  innooence,  so,  when  it 
becomes  a  passion,  it  Is  only  fed  by  guilt.  Innocence,  indeed, 
is  gone,  when  desire  has  ooncefved  the  sin.  Cain,  in  this 
drama,  is  made,  like  the  Faust  of  Goethe,  to  be  the  victim  of 
curiosity ;  and  a  fine  moral  might  have  been  deduced  ftt>m 
it."  —  Dr.  Johnson,  on  the  contrary,  says,  **  A  generous  and 
elevated  mind  is  distinguished  by  nothing  more  certainly  than 
by  an  eminent  degree  of  curiosity.  This  passion  is,  perhaps, 
regularly  heightened  in  proportion  as  the  powers  of  tne  mind 
are  elevated  and  enlarged.  Curiosity  is  the  thirst  of  the 
soul ;  it  inflames  and  torments  us,  and  makes  us  taste  every 
thing  with  Joy,  however  otherwise  insipid,  by  which  it  may 
be  quenchel'*] 
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The  seed  of  the  then  woild  may  thus  amj 

Their  earliest  fhult  in  ftble^  and  attribute 

To  me  a  shape  I  soom,  as  I  soom  all 

That  bowB  to  him,  who  made  things  but  to  bend 

Before  his  sullen,  sole  eternity ; 

But  we,  who  see  the  truth,  must  speak  it     Thy 

Fond  parents  listen'd  to  a  creeping  thing, 

And  fdL  For  what  should  spirits  tempt  them?  What 

Was  there  to  envy  in  the  narrow  bounds 

Of  Paradise,  that  spirits  who  pervade 

Space but  I  speak  to  thee  of  what  thou  know'st 

not. 
With  all  thy  tree  of  knowledge. 

Cain.  But  thott  canst  not 

Speak  aught  of  knowledge  which  I  would  not  know, 
And  do  not  thirst  to  know,  and  bear  a  mind 
To  know. 

Lmeifer.  And  heart  to  look  on  ? 

Cain,  Be  it  proved. 

Lucifer.  Barest  thou  to  look  on  Death  ? 

Colli.  He  has  not  yet 

Been  seen. 

LMcifer,  But  must  be  undergone. 

Cain.  My  father 

Says  he  is  something  dreadfid,  and  my  mother 
Weeps  when  he  is  named ;  and  Abel  lilts  his  eyes 
To  heaven,  and  Zillah  casts  hers  to  the  earth. 
And  sighs  a  prayer ;  and  Adah  looks  on  me. 
And  speaks  not. 

Luciftr.  And  thou  ? 

Cain.  Thoughts  unspeakable 

Crowd  in  my  breast  to  burning,  when  I  hear 
Of  this  almighty  Death,  who  is,  it  seems. 
Inevitable.     Could  I  wrestle  with  him  ? 
I  wrestled  with  the  lion,  when  a  boy. 
In  play,  till  he  ran  roaring  Arom  my  gripe. 

Lucifer.  It  has  no  shape ;  but  will  absorb  all  things 
That  bear  the  form  of  earth-bom  being. 

Cain.  Ah! 

I  thought  it  was  a  being :  who  could  do 
Such  evil  things  to  beings  save  a  being  ? 

Lucifer.  Ask  the  Destroyer. 

Cain.  Who  ? 

Lueijkr.  The  Maker  -^  call  him 

Which  name  thou  wilt ;  he  makes  but  to  destroy. 

Cain.  I  knew  not  that,  yet  thought  it,  since  I  heard 
Of  death :  although  I  know  not  what  it  is, 
Tet  it  seems  horrible.     I  have  look'd  out 
In  the  vast  desolate  night  in  search  of  him ; 
And  when  I  saw  gigantic  shadows  in 
The  umbrage  of  the  walls  of  Eden,  chequerM 
By  the  fsr-flashing  of  the  cherubs'  swords, 
I  watch'd  for  what  I  thought  his  coming  > ;  for 
With  fear  rose  longing  in  my  heart  to  know 
What  *twas  which  shook  us  all — but  nothing  came. 
And  then  I  tum'd  my  weary  eyes  firom  off 
Our  native  and  forbidden  Paradise, 
Up  to  the  lights  above  us,  in  the  asure. 
Which  are  so  beautifid :  shall  they,  too,  die  ? 

Lucifer.    Perhaps — but  long  outlive  both  thine 
and  thee.  [die — 

Cain,  I  *m  glad  of  that :  I  would  not  have  them 
They  are  so  lovely.     What  is  death  ?    I  feai, 
I  feel,  it  is  a  dreadfUl  thing;  but  what, 

1  rit  may  appear  a  Tery  proulc,  but  It  Is  oertatnlr  a  very 
obvioui  critidsni  od  thcae  pMMffet,  that  the  young  ftmlly  of 
mankind  had,  long  ere  this,  b««n  quite  familiar  with  the  deatk 
qf  aMMMlf  -.some  of  whom  Abel  trai  In  the  h^  aToflbriDg 


I  cannot  oompafcs :  tis  dtaoiinoed  agafaist  os. 
Both  them  wh«iinn*d  add  UimM not,  as  an  ill — 
What  ill  ?  .  .     .   .  : . 

Lucifer,  to  be  tvsolved  into^the  earth. 

Gam.  BUtshalllknowit? 

Lucifer,-  Am  1  know  not  death, 

I  cannot  answer. 

Gum.  Were  I  quiet  earth 

That  were  no  evfl :  would  I  ne*er  had  been 
Aught  else  but  dust  I 

Lucifer.  That  is  a  grovelling  wish. 

Less  than  thy  (kther's,  for  he  wish'd  to  know. 

Gain.  But  not  to  live,  or  wherefore  plucked  he  not 
The  lilb-tree  ? 

Lucifer.       •  He  waft  hinder*d. 

Cain.  Deadly  error ! 

Not  to  snatch  first  that  fhilt :  — but  ere  he  plock'd 
The  knowledge,  he  was  ignorant  of  death. 
Alas  I  I  scarcely  now  know  what  it  is, 
And  yet  I  fear  it — fear  I  know  not  what ! 

Lucifer.  And  I,  who  know  all  things,  fear  nothing: 
see 
What  is  true  knowledge. 

Cain.  wnt  thon  teach  me  all  ? 

Lucifer.  Ay,  upon  one  condition. 

Cain.  Name  it 

Lucifer.  'nai 

Thou  dost  fldl  down  and  worship  roe — thy  Lord. 

Gdtii.  Thou  ait  not  the  Lord  my  fethcr  worships. 

Lucifer.  No. 

Gain.  His  equal  ? 

Lucifer.  No ; — I  have  nought  in  common  with  him ! 
Nor  would :  I  would  be  aught  above — beneath  — 
Aught  save  a  sharer  or  a  servant  of 
His  power.     I  dwell  apart ;  but  I  am  great :  — 
Bfany  there  are  who  worship  me,  and  more 
Who  shall — be  thou  amongst  the  first 

Cain.  I  ncrer 

As  yet  have  bow*d  unto  my  fistfaer's  God, 
Although  my  brother  Abel  oft  implores 
That  I  would  join  with  him  in  sacrifice :  — 
Why  should  I  bow  to  thee  ? 

Ludfer.  Hast  thoo  ne'er  bow'd 

To  him? 

Cain.     Have  I  not  said  it  ?  — need  I  say  it  ? 
Could  not  thy  mighty  knowledge  teach  thee  that  ? 

Lucifer.  He  who  bows  not  to  him  has  bo«*d  to  me ; 

GatM.  But  I  will  bend  to  neither. 

Lucifer.  Vt^  the  ks^ 

Thou  art  my  worshipper:  not  worshlppii^ 
Him  makes  thee  mine  the  same. 

Gam.  And  what  is  tiatt  -* 

Luciftr.  Thou  It  know  here  — *  and  beicallei. 

Cain.  Let  me  b«t 

Be  taught  the  mystery  of  my  being. 

Lucifer.  Follow 

Where  I  win  lead  thee. 

Goiii.                           But  I  most  ivtiic 
To  till  the  earth— for  I  had  promised 

Lucifer. 

Cain.  To  cull  some  flrst-fhilts. 

Lucifer.  Why  ? 

X3BUI,  To 

With  Abel  on  an  altar. 

up  ai  tacrificei ;  lo  that  it  U  not  quite  conceltaMg 
inould  be  to  much  at  a  Ion  to  coi^ectarc 
~  JarrasT.] 
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Ludfer,  Saldst  thou  not 

Thoa  ne'er  luulst  bent  to  blm  who  made  thee  ? 

CaiM.                                                           Yes— 
Bat  Abel*!  earnest  prayer  has  wrought  upon  me ; 
The  oflferiDg  b  more  his  than  mine — and  Adah 

Lmtifar.  Why  doet  thou  hesitate  ? 

Cahu  She  Is  my  sister. 

Bora  on  the  same  day»,of  the  same  womb ;  and 
She  wrung  torn  me,  with  tears,  this  promise ;  and 
Bather  than  see  her  weep,  I  would,  methinks, 
Bear  all — and  wonhlp  aught 

Lueifer.  Then  fottow  me  I 

Gnu.   Iwffl.' 

EnUr  Adah. 

Adalu  My  brother,  I  have  come  for  thee ; 

It  is  oar  hour  of  rest  and  Joy — and  we 
HaTe  less  without  thee.     Thou  hast  labour'd  not 
This  mom;  but  I  have  done  thy  task :  the  fruits 
Are  ripe,  and  glowing  as  the  light  which  ripens : 


OiM.  See'st  tiiou  not  ? 

Adah.  I  aee  an  angel ; 

We  have  seen  many :  will  he  share  our  hour 
Of  rest? — he  is  weloome. 

Cain.  But  he  is  not  like 

The  angds  we  have  seen. 

Adah.  Are  there,  then,  others  ? 

But  he  ia  welcome,  as  they  were :  they  deign'd 
To  be  our  guests — wHl  he  7 

Cain  {to  Lncifer),  WUt  thou  ? 

Lmd/ir.  I  ask 

Thee  to  be  mine. 

Cain»  I  most  away  with  him. 

Adak.  And  leave  us  ? 

Cain.  Ay. 

Adah.  AnAmef 

Cain,  Beloved  Adah ! 

AdaJL  Let  me  go  with  thee* 

Lueifer.  Vo,  she  must  not 

Adak.  Who 

Art  thou  that  steppest  between  heart  and  heart  ? 

Cain.  He  is  a  god. 

Adak,  How  know'st  thou  ? 

Caift.  He  speaks  like 

Agod. 

Admh.  So  did  the  serpent  and  it  Ued.  [that 

Lmetfer.  Thoa  errest  Adah ! — was  not  the  tree 
or  knowledge  ? 

Adah.  Ay — to  our  eternal  sorrow. 

JLmdfer.  And  yet  that  gilef  Is  knowledge — so  he 
lied  not:    . 
And  If  he  did  betray  you,  twas  with  truth ; 
And  truth  hi  its  ovm  essence  cannot  be 
Bat  isood. 

Adak.      But  all  we  know  of  It  has  gathered 
Evfl  oo  III:  expulsion  ftma  our  home» 
And  dread,  and  toll,  and  sweat  and  heaviness ; 
Bemone  of  that  whkh  waa— ^and  hope  of  that 
Which  Cometh  not  Cahi  I  walk  not  with  this  spirit 
Bemr  with  what  we  have  borne,  and  love  me — I 
Love  thee. 

JLmdfkr,    More  than  thy  mother,  and  thy  sire  ? 

I  [The  fine  InCenriew  of  Ludfer  with  Cain  U  ftill  of  iob- 
liiBitv.  —  Jarrasv.! 

«  (7t  U  iinpoulbie  not  to  b«  ttmck  with  the  KMinblanoe 
tKtween  nunr  of  theM  OMM^es  and  othen  In  Maanfrei,1 

>  CMr.  ifmf%  eolopum  on  this,  porhaps  the  most  Sbak- 
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Is  that  a  sin,  too  J 


No,  not  yet: 


Adak,  I  da 

Lneiftr, 
It  one  day  wHl  be  in  your  children. 

Adah.  What! 

Must  not  my  daughter  love  her  brother  Enoch  ? 

LMcifer.  Not  as  thou  lovest  Cain. 

Adah.  I  Oh,  my  God  I 

Shall  they  not  love  and  bring^|9rth  things  that  love 
Out  of  theif  love  ?  have  ^ey  not  drawn  their  milk 
Out  of  this  ^osom  ?  was  not  he,  th«ir  .filler. 
Bom  of  the  ^ame  sole  womb^  in  the  same  hour 
With  me?  .did  we  not  love  each  other  ?  and 
In  multiplying  our  being  multiply 
Things  vrhich  will  love  each  other  as  we  love 
Them  ?  —  And  as  I  love  thee,  my  Cain !  go  not 
Forth  with  this  spirit ;  he  is  not  of  ours. 

iMcifer.  The  sin  I  speak  of  is  not  of  my  making, 
And  cannot  be  a  sin  in  you — whate*er 
It  seem  in  those  who  will  replace  ye  in 
MortaUty.  > 

Adah.        What  is  the  sin  which  is  not 
Sin  in  itself  7     Can  circumstance  make  sin 
Or  virtue  7 — if  it  doth,  we  are  the  slaves 
Of [higher 

Lmeifer.  Higher  things  than  ye  are  slaves :  and 
Than  them  or  ye  would  ))e  fo,  (Ul  they  no^ 
Prefer  an  independency  of  torture    . 
To  the  opQOth  agonies  of  adulatiooy 
In  hymns  and  harpings,  and  self-seeking  prayers, 
To  that  which  Is  omnipotent  because 
It  is  omnipotent  and  not  fh>m  love. 
But  terror  and  self-hope. 

Adah.  Omnipotence 

Must  be  all  goodness. 

Lucifer.  Was  it  so  in  Eden  ? 

Adah.  Fiend  !  tempt  me  not  vrlth  beauty ;  thou 
art  Ihirer 
Than  was  the  serpent  and  as  ftlse. 

Lncifer,  As  true. 

Ask  Eve,  your  mother :  bean  she  not  the  knowledge 
Of  good  and  evil  ? 

Adah.  Oh,  my  mother  I  thou 

Hast  pluck'd  a  flruit  more  fiital  to  thine  ofispring 
Than  to  thyself;  thou  at  the  least  hast  passed 
Thy  youth  in  Paradise,  in  innocent 
And  happy  intercourse  with  happy  spirits : 
But  we,  thy  children,  ignorant  of  Eden, 
Are  girt  about  by  demons,  who  assume 
The  words  of  God,  and  tempt  us  with  our  own 
Dissatisfled  and  curious  thoughts — as  thou 
Wert  work'd  on  by  the  snake,  in  thy  most  flush'd 
And  heedless,  harmless  wantonness  of  bliss. 
I  cannot  answer  this  immortal  thing 
Which  stands  before  me ;  I  can  not  abhor  him ; 
I  look  upon  him  with  a  pleasing  fear» 
And  yet  I  fly  not  from  him :  in  his  eye 
There  is  a  fiutenlng  attraction  which 
Fixes  my  fluttering  eyes  on  his ;  my  heart 
Beats  quick ;  he  awes  me,  and  yet  draws  me  near. 
Nearer,  and  nearer : — Cain — Cain — save  me  fhim 
hhnis 

Com.  What  dreads  my  Adah  7   This  is  no  ill  spfalt 

Adah,  He  is  not  God— nor  Ood*s :  I  have  beheld 

•Marian  ipeech  in  Lord  Byron*!  tragedies,  aeems  cold  enongh. 
Re  layi,  '*  Adah,  the  wife  of  Cain,  enters,  and  ihrinlu  from 
the  danng  and  blupbemons  ipeecn  which  U  pauing  between 
him  and  the  Spirit.  Her  account  of  the  faadnatkm  whkh  he 
eserdaes  orsr  her  Is  magnllkfint.**] 
•  T  2 
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The  chenibs  and  the  aeraphB ;  he  looks  not 
Like  them. 

Cain.         But  there  are  spirits  loftier  stiil  — 
The  archangels. 

Lucifer.         And  still  loftier  than  the  archangels. 

jidaL  Ay — hut  not  blessed. 

Lucifer.  If  the  blessedness 

Consists  in  slavery^no. 

Ade^  I  have  heard  it  said. 

The  seraphs  love  most — cherubim  know  most — 
And  this  should  be  a  cherub  —  since  he  loves  not 

Lucifer.  And  if  the  higher  knowledge  quenches 
love. 
What  must  he  be  you  cannot  love  when  known  ?  i 
Since  the  all-knowing  cherubim  love  least, 
The  seraphs'  love  can  be  but  ignorance : 
That  they  are  not  compatible,  the  doom 
Of  thy  fond  parents,  for  their  daring,  proves. 
Choose  betwixt  love  and  knowledge  —  since  there  is 
No  other  choice :  your  sire  hath  chosen  already  ; 
His  worship  Is  but  fear. 

Adah,  Oh,  Cain  1  choose  love. 

Cain,  For  thee,  my  Adah,  I  choose  not — it  was 
Bom  with  me — but  I  love  nought  else. 

Adah,  Our  parents  ? 

Cain.  Did  they  love  us  when  they  snatch'd  from 
the  tree 
That  which  hath  driven  us  all  from  Paradise  ? 

AiUih,  We  were  not  bom  then — and  if  we  had  been, 
Should  we  not  love  them  and  our  children,  Cain  ? 

Cain.  My  little  Enoch  I  and  his  lisping  sister ! 
Could  I  but  deem  them  hxpjpy,  I  would  half 

Forget but  it  can  never  be  forgotten 

Through  thrice  a  thousand  generations  1  never 

Sliall  men  love  the  remembrance  of  the  man 

Who  sow'd  the  seed  of  evil  and  mankind 

In  the  same  hour  1    They  pluck'd  the  tree  of  science 

And  sin — and,  not  content  with  their  own  sorrow. 

Begot  me — thee — and  all  the  few  that  are, 

And  all  the  unnumbered  and  innumerable 

Multitudes,  millions,  myriads,  which  may  be. 

To  inherit  agonies  accumulated 

By  ages  I*-and  /  must  be  sire  of  such  things  I 

Thy  beauty  and  thy  love — my  love  and  joy, 

The  rapturous  moment  and  the  placid  hour,^ 

All  we  love  in  our  children  and  each  other. 

But  lead  them  and  ourselves  through  many  years 

Of  sin  and  pain — or  few,  but  still  of  sorrow, 

Intercheck'd  with  an  instant  of  brief  pleasure. 

To  Death — the  unknown !     Methinks  the  tree  of 

knowledge 
Hath  not  ftilfUl'd  its  promise :  —if  they  sinn'd, 
At  least  they  ought  to  have  known  all  things  that  are 
Of  knowledge — and  the  mystery  of  death. 
What  do  they  know  ?  —  that  they  are  miserable. 
What  need  of  snakes  and  fhiits  to  teach  us  that  ? 

Adah.  1  am  not  wretched,  Cain,  and  if  thou 
Wert  happy 

Cain.  Be  thou  happy,  then,  alone — 

I  will  have  naught  to  do  with  luq;)piness, 
Which  humbles  me  and  mine. 

Adah.  Alone  I  could  not. 

Nor  iDould  be  happy :  but  with  those  around  us, 
I  Uiink  I  could  be  so,  despite  of  death. 
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'  T"  What  can  ke  be  who  places  lore  in  Ignorance  ? "  — 
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Which,  as  I  know  it  not,  I  dread  not,  though 
It  seems  an  awftil  shadow — if  I  may 
Judge  tram  what  I  have  heard. 

Ludfer.  And  thou  couldit  sot 

Alonci  thou  say'st,  be  hi^py  ? 

Adah.  Alone  1  Oh,  my  God ! 

Who  could  be  happy  and  alone,  or  good  ? 
To  me  my  solitude  seems  sin ;  unless 
When  I  think  how  soon  I  shall  see  my  brother, 
His  brother,  and  our  children,  and  our  parents. 

Lucifer.  Yet  thy  God  is  alone ;  and  b  he  irappy  ? 
Lonely,  and  good  ? 

Adah.  He  is  not  so;  he  hath 

The  angels  and  the  mortals  to  make  happy, 
And  thus  becomes  so  in  diffiising  joy  ? 
What  else  can  joy  be,  but  the  spreading  joy  ? 

Lucifer.  Ask  of  your  sire,  the  exile  fresh  froio 
Eden; 
Or  of  his  flrst-bom  son :  ask  your  own  heart ; 
It  is  not  tranqulL 

Adah.  Alas  I  no !  and  yon — 

Are  you  of  heaven  ? 

lAieifer.  If  I  am  not,  inqoiR 

The  cause  of  this  all-spreading  happiness 
(Which  you  proclaim)  of  the  aU-^«at  and  good 
Maker  of  life  and  living  things  ;  it  is 
His  secret,  and  he  keeps  it     ffe  must  bev, 
And  some  of  us  resist,  and  both  in  vain. 
His  seraphs  say ;  but  it  is  worth  the  trU, 
Since  better  may  not  be  without :  there  b 
A  wisdom  in  the  spirit,  which  directs 
To  right,  as  in  the  dim  blue  air  the  eye 
Of  you,  young  mortals,  lights  at  once  upon 
The  star  which  watches,  welcoming  the  morn. 

Adah.  It  is  a  beautify  star ;  I  love  it  for 
Its  beauty. 

Lucifer.     And  why  not  adore  ? 

Adah.  Our&ther 

Adores  the  Invisible  only. 

Lucifer.  But  the  symbcds 

Of  the  Invisible  are  the  loveliest 
Of  what  is  visible ;  and  yon  bright  star 
Is  leader  of  the  host  of  heaven. 

Adah.  Our  Cither 

Saith  that  he  has  beheld  the  God  himself 
Who  made  him  and  our  mother. 

Lucifer.  Hast  thorn  teenbim? 

Adah,  Tes — in  his  woito. 

Lucifer.  But  in  hb  beicf ' 

Adah.  Ko- 

Save  in  my  father,  who  is  God*s  own  itaagt ; 
Or  in  his  angels,  who  are  like  to  thee  — 
And  brighter,  yet  less  beautiftil  and  powerful 
In  seeming :  as  the  silent  sonny  noon. 
All  light  they  look  upon  us  ;  but  thou  scem'4 
Like  an  ethereal  night,  where  long  white  clouds 
Streak  the  deep  purple,  and  unnumber*d  stan 
Spangle  the  wonderfiil  mysterious  vault 
With  things  that  look  as  if  they  would  be  suns; 
So  beautiful,  unnumbered,  and  eDdeaiinfe 
Not  daullng,  and  yet  drawing  us  to  them. 
They  fill  my  eyes  with  tears,  and  so  dost  thott. 
Thou  seem*st  unhappy :  do  not  make  ns  so. 
And  I  will  weep  for  thee. ' 

which  it  will  do  Lord  B.  no  credit  to  iMaDB«,~lh0  rauon^ 
"  Faublaa."] 

t  rin  tko  ilMwInv  nf  Pain  hlmudf.  IKm*  U  marh  tlfT*  *^ 
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Ludfer,  Alul  those  ton  I 

CoaldstthoQ  but  know  what  oceans  will  be  abed 

Adah.  Byrne? 

Lmdfer,  By  tH 

Adah,  What  all  ? 

Lmeifer.  The  million  mllUons  — 

The  myriad  myriads  —  the  all-peopled  earth  — 
The  unpeopled  earth — and  the  o'er-peopled  Hell, 
Of  which  thy  bosom  is  the  geim. 

Adah.  O  Cain  I 

This  spirit  cuneth  us. 

Cairn.  Lethimsayon; 

Him  wIU  I  foUow. 

Adah.  Whither? 

Lmeifer.  To  a  place 

Whence  he  shall  come  back  to  thee  in  an  hour; 
But  in  that  hour  see  things  of  many  days. 

Adah.  How  can  that  be  ? 

Lmeifer.  Did  not  your  Maker  make 

Out  of  old  worlds  this  new  one  in  few  days  ? 
And  cannot  I,  who  aided  in  this  work. 
Show  in  an  hour  what  he  hath  made  in  many. 
Or  hath  destroy'd  in  few  ? 

Gatn.  Lead  on. 

Adah.  Wm  he, 

In  sooth,  return  within  an  hour? 

Lmdftr.  He  shall. 

With  us  acts  are  exempt  fttim  time,  and  we 
Can  crowd  eternity  into  an  hour. 
Or  stretch  an  hour  into  eternity : 
We  breathe  not  \ff  a  mortal  measurement — 
But  that's  a  mystery.     Cain,  come  on  with  me. 

Adah.  Will  he  return  ? 

LMcifer.  Aj,  woman  I  he  alone 

Of  mortals  fhnn  that  place  (the  first  and  last 
Who  shaU  return,  save  Ovx), — shall  come  back  to 

thee. 
To  make  that  silent  and  expectant  world 
As  populous  as  this :  at  present  there 
Are  few  inhabitanU. 
Adah.  Where  dweUest  thou  ? 

Lmeifer.  Throughout  all  space.    Where  should  I 
dwell?    Where  are 
Tby  God  or  Gods — there  ami:  all  things  are 
DiTided  with  me ;  life  and  death — and  time— 
Eternity — and  heaven  and  earth — and  that 
Which  is  not  heaven  nor  earth,  but  peopled  with 
Those  who  once  peopled  or  shall'  people  both— 
These  are  my  realms  I    So  that  I  do  divide 
Hie,  and  possess  a  kingdom  which  is  not 
His.     If  I  were  not  that  which  I  have  said. 
Could  I  stand  here  ?    His  angels  are  within 
Toor  vision. 

Aiiah.  So  they  were  when  the  Mr  serpent 

Spoke  with  our  mother  first 

Lmeifer.  Cain  I  thou  hast  heard. 

If  tbou  dost  long  ibr  knowledge,  I  can  satiate 
That  thirst;  nor  ask  thee  to  partake  of  fruits 

expreukm.  It  feems,  howerer,  u  if.  In  the  eflbrt  to  give 
to  L,acifer  that  **  niiritual  poUteneH  **  which  th«  poet  pro- 
fesM«  to  have  in  view,  be  kuu  reduced  him  rather  oelow  the 
•tandard  of  dtabolic  dignltf,  whidi  was  necessarv  to  hla 
dramatic  fnterett  He  has  scarcely  **  given  the  devil  his  due.** 
We  thought  Lord  Byron  knew  better.  Hilton's  Satan,  with 
hU  faded  audesty,  and  blasted  but  not  obliterated  glory,  holds 
Oft  sttspeoded  between  terror  and  amasement,  with  something 
lilie  awe  of  his  spiritual  essence  and  lost  estate ;  but  Lord 
Byroo  has  introdneed  him  to  us  as  deaaat  pensive,  and 
brautiful,  with  an  ^  of  sadness  and  suflbrmg  that  ranks  him 
with  thA  oppressed,  and  bespeaks  our  pity. — BriL  OriL2 


Which  shall  deprive  thee  of  a  single  good 
The  conqueror  has  left  thee.     Follow  me. 
Cain.  Spirit,  I  have  said  it 

[Exeunt  Lucirxm  and  Caim. 
Adah  (fiOowM,  exdainung).  Cain  I  my  brother  I 
Cahil> 


ACTH. 

SCENE  I. 
The  Abyee  of  Space, « 

CSaia.  I  tread  on  air,  and  sink  not ;  yet  I  fear 
Toshik. 

Lucifer.  Have  Ihlth  in  me,  and  thou  shalt  be 
Borne  on  the  air,  of  which  I  am  the  prince. 

CSdtit.  Can  I  do  so  without  impiety  ? 

Lucifer.  Believe  —  and  atnk  not  I    doubt and 

perish  1  thus 
Would  run  the  edict  of  the  other  God, 
Who  names  me  demon  to  his  angels ;  they  ^ 

Echo  the  sound  to  miserable  things, 
Which,  knowing  nought  beyond  their  shallow  senses, 
Worship  the  word  which  strikes  their  ear,  and  deem 
Evil  or  good  what  is  proclalm*d  to  them 
In  their  abasement.    I  win  have>  none  such : 
Worship  or  worship  not,  thou  shalt  behold 
The  worlds  beyond  thy  little  world,  nor  be 
Amerced  for  doubts  beyond  thy  little  life. 
With  torture  of  my  dooming.     There  will  come 
An  hour,  when,  toss'd  upon  some  water-drops^  3 
A  man  shall  say  to  a  man,  *'  Believe  in  me, 
And  walk  the  waters ;"  and  the  man  shall  walk 
The  billows  and  be  safe.     /  will  not  say, 
Believe  in  me,  as  a  conditional  creed 
To  save  thee ;  but  fly  with  me  o'er  the  gulf 
Of  space  an  equal  flight,  and  I  will  show 
What  thou  dar'st  not  deny. — the  history 
Of  past,  and  present,  and  of  future  worlds. 

CSmii.  Oh,  god,  or  demon,  or  whate'er  thou  art. 
Is  yon  our  earth  ? 

Lucifer.  Dost  thou  not  recognise 

The  dust  which  lbrm*d  your  fether  ? 

Cbtii.  Can  it  be? 

Yon  small  blue  circle,  swinging  in  fer  ether. 
With  an  inferior  circlet  near  it  still. 
Which  looks  like  that  which  lit  our  earthly  night  ? 
Is  this  our  Paradise  7    Where  are  its  walls, 
And  they  who  guard  them  ? 

Lucifer.  Pohit  me  out  the  site 

Of  Paradise. 

Cain.  How  should  I  ?    As  we  move 

Like  sunbeams  onward,  it  grows  small  and  smaller, 
And  as  it  waxes  little,  and  then  less. 
Gathers  a  halo  round  it,  like  the  light 
Which  shone  the  roundest  of  the  stars,  when  I 
Beheld  them  from  the  skirts  of  Paradise : 

1  TThe  act  concludes  with  the  departure  of  Cain,  under  the 
guioisnoe  of  his  new  monitor,  to  see  the  place  of  departed 
spirits,  llieir  flight,  in  the  next,  across  the  atgrss  of  space, 
and  amid  the  unnumbered  suns  and  systems  wnich  it  com- 
prises, is  very  fine —  Hkbbe.3 

*  rin  the  second  act,  the  demon  carries  his  disciple  through 
all  the  limits  of  space,  and  expounds  to  him,  in  very  loftyand 
obscure  terms,  the  destinies  of  past  and  future  worlds.  They 
have  a  great  deal  of  exceptionable  talk —  JBrrsBYj 

*  [**  An  hour,  when,  walking  on  a  petty  lake, 

A  man  shatt  say.  ftc." — MS.] 
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Methinks  they  both,  as  we  recede  ftom  them. 
Appear  to  ioin  the  in&umenble  atars 
Which  are  around  us ;  and,  as  we  move  on, 
Increase  theJr  myriads. 

Ludfer.  And  if  there  should  be 

Worlds  greater  than  thine  own,  inhabited 
By  greater  things,  and  they  themselves  feir  more 
In  number  than  the  dust  of  thy  dull  earth. 
Though  multiplied  to  animated  atoms. 
All  living,  and  all  dootn*d  to  death,  and  wretched. 
What  wouldst  thou  think  ? 

Cain,  I  should  be  proud  of  thought 

Which  knew  such  things. 

Lucifer.     ■              But  if  that  high  thought  were 
Link'd  to  a  servile  mass  of  matter,  and. 
Knowing  such  things,  aspiring  to  such  things, 
And  science  still  beyond  them,  were  chain'd  down 
To  the  most  gross  and  petty  paltry  wants, 
All  foul'  and  fulsome,  and  the  very  best 
Of  thine  enjoyments  a  sweet  degradation, 
A  most  enervating  and  filthy  cheat 
To  lure  thee  on  to  the  renewal  of 
Fresh  souls  and  bodies,  all  foredoomed  to  be 
As  flrail,  and  few  so  happy  * 

Cairu  Spirit  I  I 

Know  nought  of  death,  save  as  a  dreadflil  thing 
Of  which  I  have  heard  my  parents  speak,  as  of 
A  hideous  heritage  I  owe  to  them 
No  less  than  lifie ;  a  heritage  not  happy. 
If  I  may  Judge,  tUl  now.  .But,  spirit !  if 
It  be  as  thou  hast  said  (and  I  within 
Feel  the  prophetic  torture  of  its  truth). 
Here  let  me  die :  for  to  give  birth  to  those 
Who  can  but  suflbr  many  years,  and  die, 
Methinks  la  pitrely  pIPopagating  death, 
And  multiplying  murder. 

Lueifef*  Thou  canst  not 

AU  die — there  is  wliat  must  survive. 

Cain.  The  Other 

Spake  not  of  this  imto  my  father,  when 
He  shut  him  forth  from  Faradise,  with  death 
Written  upon  his  forehead.     But  at  least 
Let  what  is  mortal  of  me  perish,  that 
I  may  be  in  the  rest  as  angels  are. 

Lueifer.  I  am  angelic :  wouldst  thou  be  as  I  am  ? 

Cain.  I  know  not  wliat  thou  art :  I  see  thy  power, 
And  see  thou  show*st  me  things  beyond  my  power, 
Beyond  all  power  of  my  bom  fiicultlea, 
Although  inferior  stUl  to  my  desires 
And  my  conceptions. 

Lueifer.  What  are  they  which  dwell 

So  humbly  in  their  pride,  as  to  s(^oum 
With  worms  in  clay  ? 

Cat  ji.  And  what  art  thoa  who  dwellest 

>  [It  is  nothing  leM  than  abturd  to  lupnose,  that  Lucifer 
cannot  well  be  expected  to  talk  like  an  orttiodox  divine,  and 
that  the  oonTenatlon  of  the  flnt  Rebel  and  the  first  Marderer 
was  not  likelv  to  be  renr  unexceptionable ;  or  to  plead  the 
authority  of  Milton,  or  the  authors  of  the  old  mysteries,  for 
such  offensive  colloquies.  The  bet  fs,  that  Mere  the  whole 
argument  —  and  a  very  elaborate  and  specious  argument  it 
is  —  is  directed  a^nst  the  goodness  or  the  power  of  the 
Deity ;  and  there  is  no  answer  so  much  as  attempted  to  the 
offensive  doctrines  that  are  so  strenuously  inculcated.  The 
Devil  and  his  pupil  have  the  field  entirely  to  themselves,  and 
are  encountered  with  nothing  but  feeble  obtestations  and  un. 
reasoning  horrors.  Nor  is  this  arsumentative  blasphemy  a 
mere  incidental  deformity  that  arues  in  the  course  of  an 
action  directed  to  the  common  sympathies  of  our  nature.  It 
forms,  on  the  contrary,  the  great  staple  of  the  piece,  and  oc. 
cupies,  we  should  think,  not  less  than  two  thirds  of  it ;  so  that 
It  is  really  difficult  to  believe  tliat  it  was  written  for  any  other 
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So  hau^tily  In  spirit,  and  canst  range 
Nature  and  Immortality — and  jet 
Seem'st  sontrnflil  ? 

Lucifer.  I  seem  that  which  I  m ; 

And  therefore  do  I  ask  of  thee,  if  tboa 
Wouldst  be  immortal? 

Cbtii.  Thoa  hast  arid,  I  must  be 

Immortal  in  despite  of  me.    I  knew  not 
This  until  lately — but  since  it  most  be, 
Let  me,  or  happy  or  unhappy,  leam 
To  anticipate  my  immortali^. 

Lucifer.  Thou  didst  before  I  came  upon  tbee. 

Cain.  How  ? 

Lueifer.  By  suffering. 

Cain.  And  must  torture  be  imnnrtsl  ? 

Lueifer.   We  and  thy  sons  will  try.     But  now, 
behold  I 
Is  it  not  glorious  7 

Cain.  Oh,  thou  beautiftil 

And  unimaginable  ether  \  and 
Te  multiplying  masses  of  Increased 
And  still  increasing  Uglhts !  what  are  ye  7  what 
Is  this  blue  wilderness  of  interminable 
Air,  where  ye  roll  along,  as  I  have  seen 
The  leaves  along  the  limpid  streams  of  Eden  7 
Is  your  course  measured  for  ye?   Or  do  ye 
Sweep  on  in  your  unbounded  revelry 
Through  an  aerial  universe  of  endless 
Expansion — at  which  my  soul  aches  to  think— 
Intoxicated  with  eternity  ? 
Oh  God  1  Oh  Gods !  or  whatsoe'er  ye  are ! 
How  beaudfiil  ye  are  1  how  beautiftil 
Tour  works,  or  accidents,  or  whatsoever 
They  may  be !    Let  roe  die,  as  atoms  die, 
(If  tiiat  they  die)  or  know  ye  in  your  might 
And  knowledge  I    My  thoughts  are  not  in  thb  boor 
Unworthy  what  I  see,  though  my  dust  Is ; 
Spirit !  let  jne  expire,  or  see  them  nearer. 

Ludfer.  Art  thou  not  nearer?  look  back  to  tlilM 
earth! 

Cain.  Where  is  it  ?     I  see  nothing  save  a  ma» 
Of  most  innumerable  lights. 

Lucifer.  Look  there  I 

Cain,  I  cannot  see  it 

Lueifer.  Tet  it  spvkks  stilL 

Cain.  That!— yonder! 

Lueifer.  Tea. 

Gita.  And  wUttboutcUmesB? 

Why,  I  have  seen  the  flre-flies  and  flra-wonns 
Sprinkle  the  dusky  groves  and  the  green  banks 
In  the  dim  twilight,  brighter  than  yon  world 
Which  bean  them. 

Lucifer.  Thou  hast  seen  both  worms  and  worid^ 
Each  bright  and  spariding — what  dost  thinkof  than  ? 
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purpose  than  to  inculcate  t^ese  doctrlset ;  or,  at  IohC  e»  dis- 
cuss the  question  upon  which  they  bear.  Now,  w«  ca 
certainly  have  no  objection  to  Lord  Byron  wrldaff  an  esv 
on  the  origin  of  erii,  and  sifting  the  whole  of  that  vart  ni 
perplexing  subject,  with  the  force  and  the  freedom  that  wtnJ 
IM  expected  and  allowed  in  a  fair  philoaophical  dt8ca» 
but  we  do  not  think  it  fair  thns  to  argue  It  partially  snd 
amore^  in  the  name  of  Lndfer  and  Csdn.  wHhottttbe  mp 
ihility  or  the  liablUty  to  anrvar,  thai  wooM  attach  »»  s 
philosophical  disputant  3  and  In  a  fonn  which  both  de«M^ 
the  danger,  If  the  sentiments  are  pernkSotia,  aid  a:rtf« 
precludes  his  opponents  firom  the  poedbiUty  of  m  rr^?-  — 
—  Jbppuiv.  —  **  What  does  Jeflkty  mean  by  ilniisafr  * 
Why  !  they  were  written  aa  fast  aa  I  oould  pot  pc«  to  ft^e^. 
in  the  midst  of  evolutions,  and  rwolatioitt,  and  DswcwttdCA 
and  proscriptiona  of  all  who  InteroCad  me  I& 
Leiien.'l 
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CahL,  That  they  an  beautlftil  In  their  own  sphere, 
And  that  the  night,  which  makes  hoih  heantiftil. 
The  little  8hlnitigftre.fly  hi  Its  flight, 
And  the  immortal  star  In  its  great  course. 
Most  both  he  guided. 

Lmdfer.  But  hy  whom  or  what  ? 

Cain,  Show  me. 

Lmdfer.  Dar*st  fhou  behold  f 

Ctam.  How  know  I  what 

I  dare  behold  ?  As  yet,  thou  hast  shoihi  nought 
I  dare  not  gase  on  fhrther. 

Lmeifer,  On,  then,  with  me. 

WouMst  thou  behold  things  mortal  or  immortal  ? 

CSosii.  Why,  what  are  things  ? 

LMei/er,  Both  partly :  but  what  doth 

Sit  next  thy  heart? 

Caim,  The  things  I  see. 

I      Ludfer,  But  what 

I  Sotencarestitl 

Gnu.  The  things  I  have  not  seen. 

Nor  ever  shall— the  mysteries  of  deeth.  [died, 

Ltiei/er.  What,  if  I  show  to  thee  things  which  have 
As  I  haire  shown  thee  much  which  cannot  die  ? 

Cain.  Do  80. 

LmeifBT.  Away,  then  I  on  our  mighty  wings. 

Csm.  Oh  I  how  we  deare  the  blue  !  The  stars  (kde 
flrom  us! 
The  earth !  where  is  my  earth  ?  Let  me  look  on  it. 
For  I  was  made  of  it 

Lucifer.  *T  is  now  beyond^thee. 

Lea,  in  the  uniterse,  than  thou  in  it ; 
Tet  deem  not  that  thou  canst  escape  it ;  thou 
Shalt  soon  return  to  earth,  and  all  its  dust : 
Tis  part  of  thy  eternity,  and  mlhe. 

Cain.  Where  dost  thou  lead  me  7 

Lmci/er.  To  what  was  before  thee  I 

The  phantasm  of  the  worid ;  of  which  thy  worid 
Is  but  the  wreck. 

Cain.  What !  is  it  not  then  new  ? 

Ludfer.  No  more  than  life  is ;  snd  that  was  ere 
thou 
Or  /were,  or  the  things  which  seem  to  us 
Greater  than  either :  many  thhigs  wHl  have 
No  end ;  and  some,  which  would  pretend  to  have 
Had  no  beginning,  have  had  one  as  mean 
As  thou ;  and  mightier  things  have  been  extinct 
To  make  way  ftir  much  meaner  than  we  can 
Surmise ;  for  mamente  only  and  the  epaee 
Have  been  and  must  be  all  unehangeable. 
But  changes  make  not  death,  except  to  clay ; 
But  thou  art  day, — and  canst  but  comprehend 
Thit  which  was  clay,  and  such  thou  shalt  behold. 

Cain.  Clay,  spirit  I  what  thou  wilt,  I  can  surrey. 

Ijucifer.  Away,  then ! 

Cain.  But  the  lights  fade  fh>m  me  fkst 

And  some  tQI  now  grew  larger  as  we  approach*d. 
And  wore  the  look  of  worlds. 

Lnci/er.  And  such  they  are. 

Cain.  And  Edens  in  them  ? 

Lmeifer.  It  may  be. 

*  [It  it  not  very  easy  to  peroelTC  what  natnral  or  ntloaal 
<AJecc  the  Deril  propoMM  to  htmielf  in  carrying  hit  diidple 
through  the  abjn  of  tpace,  to  ihow  him  that  repodtory  of 
which  we  remember  hearing  lonething  in  oar  inftnt  days, 
"  where  the  oLd  moons  are  bong  up  to  £7."  To  prore  that 
tbnv  is  a  life  beyond  the  grave,  was  rarely  no  part  of  hla 
busioeu  when  he  was  engaged  hi  ftwterlng  the  indignation  of 
one  who  repined  at  the  neoetilty  of  *  ' 
would  teem,  that  entfare 


place  of  inflhring,  jet,  when 


neoetilty  of  dying.  And,  though  It 
Hadei  ii,  in  Lord  Byroo'e  pictare,  a 
rhcn  LucUisr  himaelf  liad  pramiaed 


Cain.  And  men  ? 

Lueifer.  Tea,  or  things  higher. 

Cain.  Ay  ?  and  serpents  too  ? 

Lwftr,  Wouldst  thou  haye  men  without  them  ? 
roust  no  reptUes 
Breathe  save  the  eiect  ones  ? 

Com.  How  the  lights  recede  1 

Where  fly  we  ? 

LndftT,  To  the  workl  of  phantoms,  which 

Are  beings  past^  and  shadows  still  to  come. 

Cain.  But  it  grows  dark  and  dark  —  the  stars  are 
gone  I 

Lndfer.  And  yet  thou  leest 

Cain.  Tis  a  fearful  light  I 

No  sun,  no  moon,  no  lights  innumerable. 
The  ytrj  blue  of  the  empurpled  night 
Fades  to  a  dreary  twilight,  yet  I  see 
Huge  dusky  masses :  but  unlike  the  worlds 
We  were  approaching,  which,  begirt  with  light, 
Seem*d  ftill  of  life  even  when  their  atmosphere 
Of  light  gave  way,  and  show'd  them  taking  shapes 
Unequal,  of  deep  valleys  and  vast  mountains ; 
And  some  emitting  sparks,  and  some  displayhig 
Bnonnous  liquid  plains,  and  some  begirt 
With  luminous  belts,  and  floating  moons,  which  took, 
Like  them,  the  features  of  fhir  earth :  — instead. 
All  here  seems  dark  and  dreadful. 

Ludfer.  But  distinct 

Thou  seekest  to  behold  death,  and  dead  things  ? 

Cain.  I  seek  it  not ;  but  as  I  know  there  are 
Such,  and  that  my  sire's  sin  makes  him  and  me, 
And  all  that  we  hiherlt,  liable 
To  such,  I  would  behold  at  once,  what  I 
Must  one  day  see  perforce. 

X.«ct/er.  Behold  1 

Cain.  *T  is  darkness. 

Lndfer.  And  so  it  shall  be  ever ;  but  we  will 
Unfold  its  gates  I 

Cain.  Enormous  vapours  roll 

Apart— what's  this? 

Lueifer.  Enter  1 

Cat*.  Can  I  return  ? 

Lueifer.  Bctum !  be  sure :  how  else  should  death 
be  peopled? 
Its  present  realm  is  thin  to  what  it  will  be. 
Through  thee  and  thine. 

Cain.  The  douds  still  open  wide 

And  wider,  and  make  widening  drdes  round  us. 

Lucifer.  Advance  I 

Cain.  And  thou  I 

Lueifer.  Fear  not— without  me  thou 

Couldst  not  have  gone  beyond  thy  world.     On  I  on ! 

[  They  ditappear  throuph  the  doude. 

SCENE  IL 
Hadee.  1 

Enter  Lucirxa  and  Cain. 
Cain.  How  silent  and  how  vast  are  these  dim 
worlds  I 

that  theie  rafltrringi  were  the  lot  of  thoie  ipirita  who  had 
lided  with  him  agunit  Jehovah,  ia  it  likely  that  a  more  accu- 
rate knowledge  m  them  would  increaae  Cain'a  eagemeu  for 
the  alliance,  or  that  he  would  not  rather  have  inquired 
whether  a  better  fortune  did  not  await  the  adberenta  of  the 
triumphant  side  ?  At  all  events,  the  spectacle  of  many  ruined 
worlds  wai  more  likely  to  awe  a  mortal  into  •ubmiulon,  than 
to  rouse  him  to  hopdeis  resistance ;  and,  even  if  It  made  him 
a  hater  of  God,  had  no  natnral  tendency  to  render  him  furious 
against  a  brother  wlio  was  to  be  hla  fellow>aufibrer«^HiBBa.] 
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For  they  seem  more  thin  one,  end  yet  more  peopled 

Than  the  huge  brilliant  luminous  orbs  which  swung 

So  thickly  in  the  upper  air,  that  I 

Had  deem'd  them  rather  the  bright  populace 

Of  some  all  unimaginable  heaven, 

Than  things  to  be  inhabited  themselves, 

But  that  on  drawing  near  them  I  beheld 

Their  swelling  into  palpable  Immensity 

Of  matter,  which  seem*d  made  fbr  life  to  dwell  on. 

Bather  than  life  itsell     But  here,  all  is 

So  shadowy  and  so  ftill  of  twHigh^  that 

It  speaks  of  a  day  past 

Lucifer,  It  is  the  realm 

Of  death.  —  Wouldst  have  it  present  ? 

Cain.  Till  I  know 

That  which  it  really  is,  I  cannot  answer. 
But  if  it  be  as  I  have  heard  my  ihther 
Deal  out  in  his  long  homilies,  tis  a  thing — 
Oh  God  1 1  dare  not  think  on  *t  I    Cursed  be 
He  who  invented  life  that  leads  to  death  1 
Or  the  dull  mass  of  life,  that,  behig  life. 
Could  not  Rtahi,  but  needs  must  forfeit  it  — 
Even  for  the  innocent  I 

Lucifer.  Dost  thou  curse  thy  father  ? 

Cain.  Cursed  he  not  me  in  giving  me  my  birth  7 
Cursed  he  not  me  before  my  birth,  in  daring 
To  pluck  the  (hiit  forbidden  ? 

Ludfer.  Thou  say'st  well : 

The  curse  is  mutual  *twizt  thy  sire  and  thee  — 
But  for  thy  sons  and  brother  7 

Cam.  Let  them  share  it 

With  me,  their  sire  and  brother  7  What  else  is 
Bequeath'd  to  me  7  I  leave  them  my  inheritance. 
Oh,  ye  interminable  gloomy  realms 
Of  swimming  shadows  and  enormous  shapes. 
Some  fully  shown,  some  indistinct,  and  all 
Mighty  and  melancholy — what  are  ye  7 
Live  ye,  or  have  ye  lived  7 

Lucifer.  Somewhat  of  both. 

Caiit.  Then  what  is  death  ? 
Lucifer.  What  7    Hath  not  he  who  made  ye 

Said  *tis  another  life  7 

Cain.  Till  now  he  hath 

Said  nothing,  save  that  all  shall  die.  ^ 

Ludfer.  -  Perhaps 

He  one  day  will  unfold  that  further  secret 
Gstii.  Happy  the  day  I 
Lucifer,  Tes ;  happy  I  when  unfo'dcd 

>  [**  Death,  the  last  and  moit  dreadfUI  of  all  erlls,  ii  lo  far 
ttom  being  one,  that  it  it  the  infUlible  cure  for  all  ethers — 

*  To  die,  if  landing  on  some  talent  shore. 
Where  billows  never  beat,  nor  tempetti  roar  : 
Ere  well  we  feel  the  friendly  stroke,  *tia  o'er. 

But  was  it  an  evil  ever  so  great,  is  could  not  be  remedied  bat 
by  one  much  greater,  which  is,  by  living  for  ever ;  by  which 
means  our  wickedness,  unrestrained  by  the  prospect  of  a 
future  state,  would  grow  so  unsupportabie,  our  sufferings  so 
intolerable  by  perseverance,  and  our  pleasures  so  tiresome  by 
repetition,  that  no  being  in  the  universe  could  be  so  com- 
pletely miserable  as  a  species  of  immortal  men.  We  have  no 
reason,  therefore,  to  look  upon  death  as  an  evil,  or  to  fear  it 
as  a  punishment,  even  without  any  supposition  of  a  future 
life :  but  if  we  consider  it  as  a  passage  to  a  more  perfect  state, 
or  a  remove  only  in  an  eternal  succession  of  still  improving 
sUtes  (for  which  wo  have  the  strongest  reasons),  it  will  then 
appear  a  new  favour  from  the  divine  muniflcence ;  and  a  man 
must  be  as  absurd  to  repine  at  dying,  as  a  traveller  would  be 
who  propoaed  to  himself  a  delfghtful  tour  through  various 
unknown  countries,  to  lament  that  he  cannot  take  up  his 
residence  at  the  first  dirty  inn  which  he  baits  at  on  the  road. 
The  instability  of  human  life,  or  of  the  changes  of  its  succes- 
sive periods,  of  which  we  so  frequently  complain,  are  no  more 
than  the  necessary  progress  of  it  to  this  neoeasary  conclusion ; 


0: 


Through  agonies  unspeakable,  and  ckg^d 
With  agonies  eternal,  to  innumerable 
Yet  unborn  myriads  of  unoonsdous  atoms. 
All  to  be  animated  for  this  only  1 

Cain.  What  are  these  mighty  phanlnma  which  1 1 
Floating  around  me  ?— They  wear  not  the  fonn 
Of  the  intelligences  I  have  seen 
Bound  our  regretted  and  uneoter'd  Eden, 
Nor  wear  the  form  of  man  as  I  have  viewM  It 
In  Adam's,  and  in  Abel*s,  and  in  mine. 
Nor  in  my  sister-bride's,  nor  in  my  chUdven't : 
And  yet  Uiey  have  an  aspect,  whidi,  though  not 
Of  men  nor  angels,  looks  like  somethingf  which 
If  not  the  last,  rose  higher  than  the  llitt. 
Haughty,  and  high,  and  beautifiil,  and  ftiU 
Of  seemiiig  strength,  but  of  inexplicable 
Shape ;  for  I  never  saw  such.     They  bear  not 
The  wing  of  seraph,  nor  the  fooe  of  man. 
Nor  form  of  mightiest  brute,  nor  aught  that  is 
Now  breathing ;  mighty  yet  and  beautiftil 
As  the  most  beautiful  and  mighty  which 
Live,  and  yet  so  tmlike  them,  that  I  scnoe 
Can  call  them  living. 

Lucifer.  Tet  they  lived. 

Cain.  Where  ? 

Lucifer. 
Thou  livest 

Cain.  When  7 

Lucifer.  On  what  thou  caUot  caith 

They  did  inhabit 

Cain,  Adam  Is  the  first 

Lucifer.  Of  thine,  I  grant  thee — but  too  meu)  to  be 
The  kst  of  these. 

Cain.  And  what  are  they  7 

Lucifer.  That  which 

Thou  Shalt  be. 

Cbtii.  But  what  tperi  they  7 

Lucifer.  IMng,  higJu 

Intelligent  good,  great  uul  l^oiious  thiogs* 
As  much  superior  unto  all  thy  sire, 
Adam,  could  e'er  have  been  in  Eden,  as 
The  sixty-thousandth  generatioa  shall  bc^ 
In  its  duU  damp  degeneracy,  to 
Thee  and  thy  son ;  — and  how  weak  they  are»  judge 
By  thy  own  flesh. 

Cain.  Ah  me !  and  dkl  lAay  perish  7 

Lucifer.  Tes,  flrom  their  earth,  as  thou  wQt 
from  thine. 


and  are  so  ftr  fhmi  belag  evili  deaerrlng  then  < 

that  they  are  the  source  of  our  greatest  pleasures,  j 

the  source  of  all  novelty,  from  which  our  greatest 

are  ever  derived.  The  continual  suooeasloDS  of  seiaedns  in  th» 

human  life,  by  dally  presenting  to  us  new  soeoea,  reaAer  ii 

agreeable,  ana,  like  tiiose  of  the  year,  alTord  us  deUgkta  bf 

their  change,  which  the  choicest  of  them  could  not  gtv«  us  fcf 

their  continuance.    In  the  spring  of  life,  the  siidioff  of  the 

sunshine,  the  verdure  of  the  fields,  and  the  varMfataid 

ings  of  the  sky,  are  so  exquisite  lo  the  eyes  of  infants 

first  looking  abroad  into  a  new  world,  as  nothing 

afterwards  can  equal.    The  heat  and  vigour  of  tbe 

summer  of  youth  ripen  for  lu  newjpleasurea, — the 

maid,  the  nightly  revel,  and  the  Jovial  chm 

autumn  of  oompleU  manhood  ffaasts  ua  with  the  i 

of  our  worldly  pursuits :  nor  is  the  hoary  wfiiccr  of  old 

destitute  of  its  peculiar  eomforta  aadenjoymeata,  of ' 

recollection  ana  rdation  of  those  past  are  perhaya  n 

least ;  and  at  last  death  opens  to  ua  a  new 

whence  we  shall  probably  look  beck  upon  the 

occupations  of  this  world  with  the  saaoe  eooteaapC 

on  our  topi  and  hobby-horses,  and  with  the  i 

they  coula  ever  so  much  entertain  or  encace  ua.** — Ji 

**  Tkete**  says  Dr.  Johnson,  **  ore 

not  new,  mi^   be  rratf  wUk  pUi 

thnmmfMlk  rrpetition.*'} 
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But  not  ai  now. 


Cain.  Botvtt 

Lwdfir, 

Cam. 

It  is  too  Uttle  and  too  loiiij  to 
Sostaln  tucfaCRitiiict.1 

Lunfkr,  Troe,  It  wis  more  glorioat. 

Caim,  And  whereftm  did  It  fUl  ? 

Lmdfir.  Ask  him  who  fiells. 

Cam,  Bnthowr 

Lud/er.  Bf  a  most  crashing  and  inexorable 

Destruction  and  disorder  of  the  elements, 
Which  struck  a  world  to  chaos,  as  a  chaos 
Subsiding  has  struck  out  a  world :  snch  things. 
Though  rare  in  time,  arc  frequent  In  eternity.  — 
Pass  on,  and  gase  upon  the  past 

Caiu,  Tf$  awfhl  t 

Lmdfer.  And  true.  Behold  these  phantoms  I  they 


llaterial  as  thou  art 

Cam,  And  must  I  be 

Like  them? 

Lmeif€r.       Let  He  who  made  thee  answer  that 
I  show  thee  what  thy  predecessors  are. 
And  what  they  vers  thou  fedest,  in  degree 
loferior  as  thy  petty  feelings  and 
Thy  pettier  portion  of  the  immortal  part 
I  or  high  tnteUigenoe  and  earthly  strength.       • 
What  ye  in  common  haTe  with  what  they  had 
I  i9  life,  and  what  ye  thaU  have— death :  the  rest 
Of  your  poor  attributes  is  such  as  suits 
Reptiles  engender'd  out  of  the  subsiding 
Slime  of  a  mighty  universe,  crush*d  into 
A  scarcdy-yet  sluped  planet,  peopled  with 
Things  whose  e^Joynient  was  to  be  hi  blindness  — 
A  Paradise  of  Ignorance,  from  which 
Knowledge  was  barred  as  poison.     But  behold 
What  these  superior  beings  are  or  were ; 
Or,  if  it  irk  thee,  turn  thee  back  and  till 
The  earth,  thy  task — 111  waft  thee  there  in  safety. 

Caim.  No:  111  Stay  here. 

Lud/kr.  How  kng  f 

Cam.  For  CTer  I    Since 

I  most  one  day  return  here  ttom  the  earth, 
I  rather  would  remain ;  I  am  sick  of  all 
That  dust  has  shown  me — let  me  dwell  in  shadows. 


>  P*  It  aeooidlag  10 


i]itloiit«]roa  ooold  prove  the 


niecai 
wor&l  many  thouiand  jean  older  than  the  Mosaic  chronology 
—  or  If  you  eoald  knock  up  Adam  and  Etc,  and  the  Apple 
and  Serpent— ftni,  what  it  to  be  put  ap  In  their  stead  ?— or 
bow  is  tlw  diflkulty  removed?  Thinfs  must  have  had  a  be- 
finning :  and  what  matters  it  vhent  or  kow  f  I  sometimes 
think  tiiat  man  may  be  the  relic  of  some  higher  material 
befng  wrecked  in  a  former  world,  and  degenerated  in  the 
hardship  and  struggle  through  chaos  into  conformity,  or 
■anoeching  like  It  —  as  we  see  Laplanders,  Esquimaux,  &c. 
inferior.  In  the  present  date,  aa  tne  elements  become  more 
Inexorable.  But  even  then,  this  higher  pre-Adaroite  sup- 
mtdtious  creation  most  have  had  an  origin  and  a  Creator  ; 
for  a  Creator  is  a  more  natural  imagination  than  a  fortuitous 
concoorse  of  atoms :  all  things  remount  to  a  fountain,  though 
they  may  flow  to  an  ocean.**— JBSyrois  Diaq/t  1821.3 

*  [Mr.  GIflbrd  having,  through  Mr.  Mnrnqri  suggested  the 
propriety  of  omitting  a  portion  of  this  dialogue.  Lord  Byron 
repHed:— "The  two  possaaes  cannot  be  altered  without 
making  Lucifer  talk  like  the  Bishop  of  London,  which  would 
not  be  in  the  character  of  the  former.  The  notion  Is  fhmi 
Curler  (that  of  the  oM  wtrUU).  The  other  passage  Is  also  in 
character ;  if  aoMmse,  so  much  the  better,  because  then  it 
can  do  no  harm ;  and  the  sillier  Satan  is  made,  the  safior  lor 
every  body.  As  to  *  alarms,' ftc,  do  you  really  think  such 
things  ever  led  any  body  astray  ?  Are  these  people  more 
impkHis  than  MUton's  Satan  ?  or  the  Prometheus  of  £schy. 
lua  ?  or  even  than  *  the  Sadducees,*  the  *  Fall  of  Jerusalem ' 
of  Milman,  kc.  ?  Are  not  Adam,  Bve,  Adah,  and  Abel,  as 
piottt  as  the  Catechism  ?    Giflbrd  is  too  wise  a  man  to  think 


Lmeifir,  It  cannot  be :  thou  now  beholdcst  as 
A  vision  that  which  is  reality. 
To  make  thyself  fit  fm  this  dwelling,  thou  [pass*d — 
Mtist  pass  through  what  the  things  thou  see'tt  have 
The  gates  of  death. 

Cain,  By  what  gate  have  we  enter*d 

Even  now  ? 

Ludfer.     By  mine  I    But,  plighted  to  return. 
My  spirit  buoys  thee  up  to  hrnthe  in  regions 
Where  all  is  breathless  save  thyself.     Gaie  on ; 
But  do  not  think  to  dwell  here  tUl  thine  hour 
Is  come. 

Cain,      And  these,  too ;  can  they  ne*er  repass 
To  eartih  again  ? 

Lwaftr.  Tftcir  earth  is  gone  ior  ever— 

So  changed  by  its  convulsion,  they  would  not 
Be  conscious  to  a  single  present  spot 
Of  its  new  scarcely  harden'd  surface  — t  was  — 
Oh,  what  a  beantif nl  world  it  iwm  /  • 

GdtJi.  And  is. 

It  is  not  with  tlie  earth,  though  I  must  till  it, 
I  feel  at  war,  but  that  I  may  not  profit 
By  what  it  bears  of  beautiAil  untoiling. 
Nor  gratify  my  thousand  swelling  thoughts 
With  knowledge,  nor  allay  my  thousand  fean 
Of  death  and  lUSe. 

iMdftt,  What  thy  world  is,  thou  see*»t. 

But  canst  not  comprehend  tlie  shadow  of 
That  which  it  was. 

Gss'n.  And  those  enormous  creatures. 

Phantoms  inferior  in  Intelligenco 
(At  least  so  seeming)  to  the  things  we  have  pass'd. 
Resembling  somewhat  the  wHd  habitants 
Of  the  deep  woods  of  earth,  the  hugest  which 
Roar  nightly  in  the  forest,  but  ten-fbld 
In  magnitude  and  terror ;  taller  than 
The  cherub-guarded  walls  of  Eden,  with 
Eyes  flashing  like  the  fiery  swords  which  fence  them. 
And  tusks  prq}ecting  like  the  trees  stripped  of 
Their  bark  and  branches —what  were  they  ? 

Lueifgr,  That  which 

The  Mammoth  is  in  thy  world ;  —  but  these  He 
By  myriads  underneath  its  surftoe. 

Cain,  But 

None  on  it?' 

that  such  things  can  have  any  serious  eflbct :  who  was  ever  al- 
tered by  a  poem  ?  I  beg  leave  to  observe,  that  there  is  no  creed 
or  personal  hypothesis  of  mine  hi  all  this ;  but  I  was  oblised 
to  make  Cain  and  Ludfer  talk  consistently ;  and  surely  ttiia 
has  always  been  permitted  to  poesy.  Cain  is  a  proud  man  : 
if  Ludfer  promised  hin^  kingdom,  Ac.  It  woula  elaU  him : 
the  object  of  the  demon  is  to  depress  him  still  Airther  in  his 
own  estimation  than  he  was  before,  by  showing  him  infinite 
thinn  and  his  own  abasement,  till  he  ndls  into  the  frame  of 
mind  that  leads  to  the  catastrophe,  from  mere  internal  irrita- 
tion, not  premeditation,  or  envy  of  Abet  (which  would  have 
made  him  contemptible),  but  from  rage  and  fury  against  the 
inadequacy  of  his  state  to  his  conceptions,  and  which  dis- 
charges itself  rather  against  life,  and  the  Author  of  life,  than 
the  mere  living.  His  subsequent  remorse  is  the  natural  eflbct 
of  looking  on  his  sudden  deed.  Had  the  deed  been  prv- 
ntfditated,  his  repentance  would  have  been  tardier.  "3 

s  [Hadet  Is  a  place.  In  Lord  Byron's  description,  very  dlf- 
fbreot  flrom  all  that  we  had  antldpated.  He  supposes  that 
the  world  which  we  now  inhabit  had  been  preceded  by  many 
successive  worlds,  which  had  each,  in  turn,  been  created  and 
ruined ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  which  he  describes,  on  grounds 
suiBdently  probable  for  poetry,  as  proportioned,  hi  bodily 
and  intellectual  strength,  to  those  gigantic  spedmens  of  am. 
mal  existence  whose  remains  still  perplex  the  naturaUst. 
But  he  not  onlv  places  the  pre-Adsmite  giants  In  Hades,  but 
the  ghosts  of  the  Mammoth  and  Hegatherion,  thdr  contem- 
poraries, and,  above  all,  the  phantoms  of  Uie  worlds  them, 
selves  which  these  bdngs  inhabited,  with  their  roount^ns, 
oceans,  end  forests,  all  gloomy  and  sad  together,  and  (we 
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Lucifer.      Mo :  fiir  tfay  frail  nee  to  mr 
With  them  would  render  the  cune  on  it  uaelen— 
*T  would  be  destroy'd  so  early. 

Cain,  But  why  wtr  9 

Lucifer,  You  ha^  forgotten  the  denunciation 
Which  drove  your  race  from  Eden  — war  with  all 

things, 
And  death  to  all  fhingi,  and  diaeaie  to  most  thtaigs, 
And  pangs,  and  Uttemeas ;  these  were  the  fruits 
Of  the  forbidden  tree. 

Cain,  But  animals — 

Did  they,  too,  eat  of  it,  that  they  most  die  7       [you, 

Lucifer,  Your  Kaker  told  ye,  they  were  made  for 
As  you  for  him.  — You  would  not  have  their 'doom 
Superior  to  your  own  ?    Had  Adam  not 
F&llen,  aU  had  stood. 

Cain,  Alas  I  the  hopeless  wretches ! 

They  too  must  share  my  sire*s  ikte,  like  his  sons; 
Like  them,  too,  without  having  shared  the  apple ; 
like  them,  too,  without  the  so  dear-bought  Anoio&dpw/ 
It  was  a  lying  tree—- for  we  know  nothing. 
At  least  it  promised  knowledge  at  the  price 
Of  death — but  knowledge  still :  but  what  knowe  man  ? 

Lucifer,  It  may  be  death  leads  to  the  Mgheet 
knowledge; 
And  being  of  all  things  the  sole  thing  certain. 
At  least  leads  to  the  eureU  science :  therefore 
The  tree  was  true,  though  deadly. 

Cain.  These  dim  realms  I 

I  see  them,  but  I  know  them  not 

Ludfer.  Because 

Thy  hour  is  yet  afar,  and  matter  cannot 
Comprehend  spirit  wholly  —  but  'tis  something 
To  know  there  are  such  realms. 

Cain,  We  knew  already 

That  there  was  death. 

Lucifer,  But  not  what  was  beyond  it 

Cain.  Nor  know  I  now. 

Ludfer,  Thou  knowest  that  there  is 

A  state,  and  many  states  beyond  thine  own — 
And  this  thou  knewest  not  this  morn. 

OitM.  But  aU 

Seems  dim  and  shadowy. 

Lucifer,  Be  content ;  it  will 

Seem  clearer  to  thine  immortality. 

Cain.  And  yon  immeasurable  liquid  space 
Of  glorious  azure  which  floats  on  beyond  us, 
Which  looks  like  water,  and  which  I  should  deem 
The  river  which  flows  out  of  Paradise 
Past  my  own  dwelling,  but  that  it  is  bankless 
And  boundless,  and  of  an  ethereal  hue  — 
What  is  it  ? 

Lucifer.       There  is  stQl  some  such  on  earth. 
Although  inferior,  and  thy  children  shall 
Dwell  near  it  —  'tis  the  phantasm  of  an  ocean. 

Cain,  'Tis  like  another  world ;  a  liquid  sun — 
And  those  inordinate  creatures  sporting  o'er 
Its  shining  surfkce  ? 

Lucifer.  Are  its  inhabitants, 

The  past  leviathans. 

Cain,  And  yon  immense 

Serpent,  which  rears  its  dripping  mane  and  vasty 
Head  ten  times  higher  than  the  haughtiest  cedar 
Forth  from  the  abyss,  looking  as  he  could  coil 
Himself  around  the  orbs  we  lately  look'd  on — 

suppose  he  meiuit)  In  a  state  of  eternal  sufferini^ .    We  really 
think  that  this  belongs  to  that  species  of  sublune,  which  u 


Is  he  not  of  the  kind  whidi  baskM  hrwrttb 
The  tree  in  Eden  ? 

Lucifer.  Eve,  thy  mother,  best 

Can  tell  what  shape  of  serpent  templid  her. 

Cain,  This  seems  too  terriblft  No  doubt  the  other 
Had  more  of  beauty. 

Lucifer,  Hast  ttoa  ne'te  leiield  Urn  ? 

Cain,  ICany  of  the  same  kind  (at  Icsut  so  call'd), 
But  never  that  precisely  which  penaaded 
The  fiutal  fruit,  nor  even  of  the  same  aspect 

Lucifer,  Your  fiithcr  saw  him  not  7 

Gotfi.  No :  'twas  my  motbff 

Who  tempted  him— she  tempted  by  the  serpent 

Lucifer,  Good  man  1  iHkeneVr  thy  wlfle,  or  thy  sons' 
wives 
Tempt  thee  or  them  to  aught  that  *%  new  or  strange. 
Be  sure  thou  see'st  flrst  who  hath  tempted  tknm. 

Cain,  Thy  precept  comes  too  late:  there  is  no  more 
For  serpents  to  tempt  woman  to. 

Lucifer.  Bnt  there 

Are  some  things  still  which  woman  may  tempt  nan  to» 
And  man  tempt  iroman :  — let  thy  sotts  look  to  it ! 
My  counsel  is  a  kind  one ;  for  'tis  even 
Given  chiefly  at  my  own  expense :  *t  is  trae, 
'TwiU  not  be  follow'd,  so  there  *s  Uttte  teat 

Cain.  I  understand  not  this. 

Luctfer.  The  happier  than  !^ 

Thy  world  and  thou  are  stiU  too  young !    Tcoa 

tUnkest 
Thyself  most  wicked  and  unhappy:  is  it 
Not  so? 

Cain,  For  crime,  I  know  not ;  bat  fbr  pain, 
I  have  felt  much. 

Ludfer,  Flrat-bom  of  the  flnt  man ! 

Thy  present  state  of  sin — and  thou  art  evil. 
Of  sorrow — and  thou  suflferest,  are  both  Eden 
In  all  its  innocence  compared  to  what 
Thou  shortly  may'st  be ;  and  that  state  again 
In  its  redoubled  vrretchedness,  a  Fandise 
To  what  thy  sons'  sons*  sons,  accomnlating 
In  generations  like  to  dust  (which  they 
In  &ct  but  add  to),  shall  endure  and  da.>» 
Now  let  us  back  to  earth  I 

Cain,  And  whereflore  didit  ttoa 

Lead  me  here  only  to  inform  me  this  7 

Ludfer,  Was  not  thy  quest  for  knowledge  7 

Cain.  Yes  ;  as  b^ig 

Xhe  road  to  happiness. 

Ludfer.  If  truth  be  so» 

Thou  hast  it 

Cain,  Then  my  Cither's  God  did  weO 

When  he  prohibited  the  fktal  tree. 

Ludfer.  But  had  done  better  in  not  r'***!**^  it 
But  ignorance  of  evil  doth  not  save 
From  evil ;  it  must  still  roU  on  the  aame^ 
A  part  of  all  things. 

Cain,  NotofaUthfaiga.  Ho: 

I  'U  not  believe  it— fior  I  thirst  for  good.  [nfi 

Ludfer,  And  who  and  vrhat  doth  not  7    Wketae^ 
For  its  own  bitter  sake  ?  — None —  nothing  I  *tit 
The  leaven  of  all  life,  and  llfelessneaa. 

Cain.  Within  those  glorious  orbs  which  we  bebokl. 
Distant,  and  dasxling,  and  izmumeraUe, 
Ere  we  came  down  into  this  pliantom  reataUa 
Bl  cannot  oome :  they  are  too  beantifriL 


& 


.. 


considerably  less  than  a  single  step  remorad  from  the  r..:  • 
lous.  —  IIUKK.3 
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Lwdftr,  Thou  hast  seen  them  from  afiur— 

Cahu  And  what  of  that  ? 

Distance  can  but  diminish  gloxy — they. 
When  nearer,  must  be  more  inef&ble.  [tiAiI, 

Lwdftr,  Approach  the  thln^  of  earth  most  beau- 
And  judge  their  beauty  near. 

Gkm.  I  have  done  this — 

The  loTeliest  thing  I  know  is  loyeliest  nearest 

LMdfw,  Then  there  must  be  delusion. — What  is 
that» 
Which  being  nearest  to  thine  eyes  is  still 
More  beantiftil  than  beauteous  things  remote  ? 

Cbm.  My  sister  Adah.  —All  the  stars  of  hearen. 
The  deep  blue  noon  of  night,  lit  by  an  orb 
Which  looks  a  spirit,  or  a  spirit's  world  — 
The  hues  of  twilight— the  sun*s  gorgeous  comings 
His  settfaig  indescribable,  which  fills 
My  eyes  with  pleasant  tears  ss  I  behold 
Hhn  sink,  and  feel  my  heart  float  softly  with  him 
Along  that  western  paradise  of  clouds  —      [▼olce  — 
The  forest  shade — the  green  bough  —  the  bird's 
The  Tcsper  bird's,  which  seems  to  sing  of  love. 
And  ndngles  with  the  song  of  cherubim. 
As  the  day  closes  over  Eden's  walls ; — 
All  these  are  nothing,  to  my  eyes  and  heart. 
Like  Adah's  fhce :  I  torn  from  earth  and  heaven 
To  gase  on  it 

Lucifer*  T  is  fhir  as  fhdl  mortality. 

In  the  first  dawn  and  bloom  of  young  crei^n. 
And  earliest  embraces  of  earth's  parents. 
Can  make  its  oApring ;  still  it  is  delusion. 

Cam,  You  think  so,  being  not  her  brother. 

Udftr,  Mortal ! 

My  brotherhood  *s  with  those  who  have  no  children. 

Cbui.  Then  thou  canst  have  no  fellowship  with  us. 

Lwdftr,  It  may  be  that  thine  own  shall  be  for  me. 
Bat  if  thou  dost  possess  a  beautlM 
Being  beyond  all  beauty  in  thine  eyes. 
Why  art  thou  wretched  ? 

Cain.  Why  do  I  exist  ? 

Why  art  thou,  wretched  ?  why  are  all  things  so  ? 
Ev'n  he  who  made  us  must  be,  as  the  maker 
Of  things  nnhiu>py  I    To  produce  destruction 
Can  SDxely.ncfver  be  the  task  of  joy, 
And  yet  my  sire  says  he 's  omnipotent : 
I  Then  why  i»etil«— he  being  good  ?    I  ask'd 

This  question  of  my  fothei ;  and  he  said, 
'  Because  this  evil  only  was  the  path  • 

I  To  good.     StiBOge  good,  that  must  arise  from  out 
Its  deadly  opposite.  >    I  lately  saw 
A  lamb  stnng  by  a  reptile :  the  poor  suckling 
Lay  foaming  on  the  earth,  beneath  the  vain 
And  ptteoos  bleating  of  its  restless  dam ; 
My  &ther  pluck'd  some  hcits,  and  laid  them  to 
The  wound;  and  by  degrees  the  helpless  wretch 
Bcsumcd  its  careless  life,  and  rose  to  drain 
The  mother's  milk,  who  o'er  it  tremulous 
Stood  licking  its  reviving  limbs  with  joy. 
Behold,  my  son  1  said  Adam^  how  flrom  evil 
Springs  goodl 

Ltuifer,  What  didst  thou  answer  ? 

Caku  Nothing;  for 


C"  God  Almighty! 
There  Is  some  soul  of  goodneit  in  thinci  erll. 
Would  men  obicrringljr  diitil  it  out ; 
For  our  bad  notghbours  make  uf  earif  stirrers. 
Which  Is  both  healthftil  and  good  husbandry } 
Boidas*  they  are  our  outward  oooactences, 


He  is  my  fether :  but  I  thougiht,  that 't  were 

A  better  portion  for  the  animal 

Never  to  have  been  «<«i^  ait  all,  than  to 

Purchase  renewal  of  its  little  life 

With  agonies  unutterable,  though 

DispeU'd  by  antidotes. 

Lucifer,  But  as  thou  saidst 

Of  all  beloved  things  thou  lovest  her 
Who  shared  thy  mother's  milk,  and  giveth  hers 
Unto  thy  children 

Cain,  Most  assuredly : 

What  should  I  be  without  her  ? 

Ludfer,  What  am  I  ? 

Cain,  Dost  thou  love  nothing  ? 

Lueifer.  What  does  thy  Ood  love  r 

Cain,  All  things,  my  father  says ;  but  I  confess 
I  see  it  not  in  their  idlotment  hero.  [love 

Lucifer.  And,  therefore,  thou  canst  not  see  If  / 
Or  no,  except  some  vast  and  genersliiarpose. 
To  which  particular  things  must  melt  like  snows. 

Cain,  Snows  1  what  are  they? 

Lucifer.  Be  happier  in  not  knowing 

What  thy  remoter  oflhpring  must  encountte ; 
But  bask  beneath  the  cUme  which  knows  no  winter  I 

Cain.  But  dost  thou  not  love  somethiiig  like  thy- 
self? 

Lucifer.  And  dost  thou  love  tkyedff 

Cain.  Tes,  but  love  more 

What  makes  my  feelings  more  endurable, 
And  is  more  than  myself,  because  I  lote  it 

Lucifer,  Thou  lovest  it,  because  'tis  bettuiifia. 
As  was  the  apple  in  thy  mother's  eye ; 
And  when  it  ceases  to  be  so,  thy  love 
Will  cease,  like  any  other  appetite. 

CSBta.  Cease  to  be  beauttfUl  1  how  can  that  be  ? 

Lucifer,  With  time. 

Cain.  But  time  has  past,  and  hitherto 

Even  Adam  and  my  mother  both  are  £dr : 
Not  Ihir  like  Adah  and  the  seraphim—- 
But  very  fidr. 

Lucifer,  All  that  must  pass  away 

In  them  and  her. 

Cain,  I  'm  sorry  for  it  9  \pA 

Cannot  conceive  my  love  for  her  the  less. 
And  when  her  beauty  disappean,  methinks 
He  who  creates  all  beauty  will  lose  more 
Than  me  in  seeing  perish  such  a  work. 

Lucifer,  I  pity  thee  who  lovest  what  must  perish. 

Cain.  And  I  thee  who  lov'st  nothing. 

Lucifer,  And  thy  brother- 

Sits  he  not  near  thy  heart  ? 

Cain,  .    Why  sllooldhenot? 

Ludfer.  Thy  fother  loves  him  well — so  does  thy 

God. 
Cain,  And  so  do  I. 

Ludfer,  'T  Is  well  and  meekly  done. 

Coin.  Meekly  I 

Ludfer,  He  is  the  second  bom  of  fiesh. 

And  is  his  mother's  favourite. 

Cain.  Let  him  keep 

Her  favour,  since  the  serpent  was  the  first 
To  win  it 


And  preachers  to  us  all ;  admonishing. 
That  we  should  dreM  us  fairly  for  our  end. 
Thm  may  we  gather  honey  Arom  the  weed. 
And  make  a  moral  of  the  detil  himselC**  — 

SBAKspaaai.] 
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Lmeifkr.  And  hit  flither*B  ? 

Cain,  Wbat  is  that 

To  me  ?  should  I  not  lore  that  which  all  love  ? 

Lueifar.  And  the  Jehovah — the  indulgent  Lord, 
And  bounteous  planter  of  barr'd  Paradise  — 
He,  too,  looks  smilingly  on  AbeL 

CtUn,  I 

Ne*er  saw  him,  and  I  know  not  if  he  smiles. 

Luaftr,  But  you  have  seen  his  angels. 

Cain.  Barely. 

LwAftr.  But 

Sufficiently  to  see  they  love  your  brother : 
Hii  sacrifices  are  acceptable. 

Cain,  So  be  they !  wherefeR  speak  to  me  of  this? 

Lucifer,  Because  thou  hast  thought  of  this  ere  now. 

Cain,  And  if 

I  hate  thought,  why  recall  a  thought  that {he 

paugegt  Oi  agitated) — Spirit  1 
Sere  we  are  tai  <Ay  world :  speak  not  of  mtne.  [those 
Thou  hast  shown  roe  wonders ;  thou  hast  shown  me 
Mighty  pre-Adamltes  who  walk'd  the  earth 
Of  which  ours  is  the  wreck ;  thou  hast  pointed  out 
Myriads  of  starry  worlds,  of  which  our  own 
Is  the  dim  and  remote  companion,  in 
Infinity  of  life  :  thou  hast  shown  me  shadows 
Of  that  existence  with  the  dreaded  name 
Which  my  sire  brought  us — Death  i;    thou  hast 

shown  me  much  — 
But  not  all :  show  me  where  Jehovah  dwells. 
In  his  especial  Paradise, — or  thine : 
Where  is  it  ? 

Lucifer,       Here,  and  o*er  all  space. 

Cain,  But  ye 

Have  some  allotted  dwelling  —  as  aU  things  ; 
Clay  has  its  earth,  and  other  worlds  their  tenants ; 
All  temporary  breathing  creatures  their 
Peculiar  element;  and  things  which  have 
Long  ceased  to  breathe  our  breath,  have  theirs,  thou 

say'st; 
And  the  Jehovah  and  thyself  have  thine  <— 
Te  do  not  dwell  together  ? 

Lucifer,  No,  we  reign 

Together ;  but  our  dwellings  are  asunder. 

Cain,  Would  there  were  only  one  of  ye  1  perchance 
An  unity  of  purpose  might  make  union 
In  elements  which  seem  now  Jarr'd  in  storms. 
How  came  ye,  being  spirits,  wise  and  infinite. 
To  separate  ?  Are  ye  not  as  brethren  in 
Tour  essence,  and  your  nature,  and  your  glory  7 

Lucifer,  Art  thou  not  Abel's  brother  ? 

Cain,  We  are  brethren, 

And  so  we  shall  remain ;  but  were  it  not  so. 
Is  spirit  like  to  flesh  ?  can  it  M  out  ? 
Infinity  with  Immortality  ? 
Jarring  and  turning  space  to  misery  — 
For  what  ? 

Lucifer,     To  reign. 

1  V*  Which  my  lira  shrtski  from  .Death.**—  MS.] 

*  [1°  Lord  Byron's  DUiy  for  January  2S.  IBSl,  we  find  the 
following  entry :  — 

"  Tkougkt  for  a  Speech  qf  Lucifer,  in  the  Tragedy  af  Cam. 

'  Were  Death  ma  evil,  would  /  let  thee  live  f 
Fool  I  Ike  u  I  lire  — as  thy  father  lives. 
And  thy  sons'  sons  shall  Ure  for  evermore ! '  **] 

*  [**  It  would  be  to  no  purpose  to  suppose  two  such  oppo- 
site principles.  For,  admit  that  a  being  inAnltely  misdiierous 
were  Inflnitely  cunning,  and  inflnitelr  powerful,  yet  it  couM 
do  no  erll,  because  the  opposite  principle,  of  inflmte  goodness. 
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Cutis.  Did  ye  not  tdl  me  that 

Ye  are  both  eternal  ? 

Lucifer,  Tea ! 

Cain,  And  what  I  have  seen. 

Yon  blue  immensity,  is  boundless  ? 

Lucifer,  Ay.  [not 

Cain,  And  cannot  ye  both  reiyn  then  ?  —  is  then 
Enough  ?  — why  should  ye  differ  ? 

Lucifer,  We  hath  rdgn. 

Cain,  But  one  of  you  makes  evIL 

Lucifer.  Which  ? 

Cain,  Thou !  for 

If  thou  canst  do  man  good,  why  dost  thoa  not  ? 

Ludfer,  And  why  not  he  who  made  7  /  made  ye 
not; 
Ye  are  Ats  creatures,  and  not  mine. 

Cain,  Then  leave  us 

.Bit  creatures,  as  thou  say*8t  we  are,  or  showine 
Thy  dwelling,  or  his  dwelling. 

Lucifer,  I  could  shoiw  thee 

Both ;  but  the  time  will  come  thou  shalt  see  one 
Of  them  fbr  evermore.  > 

Cat  IS.  And  why  not  now  f 

Lucifer.  Thy  human  mind  hath  scarcely  grasp  to 
gather 
The  little  I  have  shown  thee  into  calm 
And  clear  thought ;  and  thou  wouldst  go  on  aspiiii^ 
To  the  great  double  Mysteries  I  the  two  Prine^Jee !  > 
And  gaxe  upon  them  on  their  secret  thrones  I 
Dust  1  limit  thy  ambition ;  for  to  see 
Either  of  these,  would  be  for  thee  to  perish  I 

Cain,  And  let  me  perish,  so  I  see  them  I 

Lucifer,  Tbeie 

The  son  of  her  who  snatch'd  the  apple  spake ! 
But  thou  wouldst  only  perish,  and  not  see  them; 
That  sight  is  for  the  other  state. 

Cain,  Of  death? 

Lucifer,  That  is  the  prelude. 

Cain.  Then  I  dread  it  len, 

Now  that  I  know  it  leads  to  something  definite 

Lucifer,  And  now  I  will  convey  thee  to  thy  woiid. 
Where  thou  shalt  multiply  the  race  of  Adam, 
Eat,  drink,  toll,  tremble,  laugh,  weep,  sleep,  and  dk. 

Cain.  And  to  what  end  have  I  beheld  these  thing* 
Which  thou  hast  shown  me  ? 

Lucifer.  Didst  thou  not  leqiriiv 

Knowledge  ?  And  have  I  not,  in  what  I  show'd. 
Taught  thee  to  know  thyself? 

Cain.  AJas !  I  aeon 

NothiDf?. 

Lucifer,  And  this  should  be  the  hnoMn  sum 
Of  knowledge,  to  know  mortal  nature's  nothingaai : 
Bequeath  that  science  to  thy  children,  and 
*Twill  spare  them  many  tortures. 

Cain.  Haughty  spirit! 

Thou  speak'st  it  proudly ;  but  thyMli;  thoogb  proud. 
Hast  a  superior. 


being  also  Infinitely  wise  and  powerftU,  they  would  tie  «p  <<« 
another's  hands :  so  that  upon  this  suppoeKloa,  tiie  docmb  vf 
a  deity  would  signifV  Just  nothhw ;  and,  by  virttic  of  Ute 
eternal  opposition  ana  equality  of  these  priociples,  tlMT«m'<J 
keep  one  another  at  perpKual  bay ;  and,  being  an  eqou  auirS 
for  one  another,  Insteaa  of  being  two  deitiee,  thnr  weoM  t» 
two  idols,  able  to  do  neither  sood  nor  ertl.** — Tiutfnw^ 
**  Moral  evil  is  occasioned  by  free  will,  which  iroplic*  c^«« 
between  good  and  eriL  With  all  the  evil  that  then>  u,  cbr« 
is  no  man  but  would  rather  be  a  free  agent,  than  a  vcre  sm- 
chine  without  the  evil ;  and  what  is  best  for  each  iadrr^Kiil 
must  he  best  for  the  whole.  If  a  man  wooM  ruber  be  cat 
machine,  I  cannot  agree  with  hiou**  —  JcNUmoiL] 
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Lmeifer,  No  I  by  he«T€ii,  which  He 

Holda,  and  the  abyis,  and  the  immeniity 
Of  worlds  and  Uf^,  which  I  hold  with  him— No  I 
I  haTe  a  victor — true ;  bat  no  superior. 
Homage  he  has  from  all — but  none  from  me : 
I  battle  it  against  him,  as  I  battled 
In  highest  heaven.     Through  all  eternity, 
And  the  undithomable  gulfr  of  Hades, 
And  the  interminable  realms  of  space. 
And  the  infinity  of  endless  ages. 
All,  all,  wiU  I  dispute  I   And  world  by  world. 
And  star  by  star,  and  unirerse  by  universe, 
Shall  tremble  in  the  balance,  till  the  great 
Conflict  shall  cease,  if  ever  It  shall  cease. 
Which  it  ne*er  shall,  till  he  or  I  be  quench'd ! 
And  what  can  quench  our  immortality. 
Or  mutual  and  invvocable  hate  ? 
He  as  a  conqueror  will  call  the  conquered 
EvQi  but  what  win  be  the  pomi  he  gives  7 
Were  I  the  victor,  Am  works  would  be  deem'd 
The  only  evil  ones.    And  you,  ye  new 
And  scarce  bom  mortals,  what  have  been  his  gifts 
T^  you  already,  in  your  little  world  ?  ^ 

Ctnu,  But  few  1  and  some  of  those  but  bitter. 

Lnei/kr.  Back 

With  me,  then,  to  thine  earth,  and  try  the  rest 
Of  his  celestial  boons  to  you  and  yours. 
Evil  and  good  are  things  in  their  own  essence. 
And  not  made  good  or  evil  by  the  giver ; 
But  if  he  gives  you  good  — so  call  him ;  if 
Evil  springs  fh>m  him,  do  not  name  it  mine. 
Till  ye  know  better  its  true  fount ;  and  judge 
Not  by  words,  though  of  spirits,  but  the  fruits 
Of  your  existence,  such  as  it  must  be. 
Ome  good  gift  has  the  fktal  apple  given- 
Tour  reatom  .• — let  it  not  be  over-sway*d 
By  tyrannous  threats  to  force  you  into  fkith 
'Gainst  all  external  sense  and  inward  feeling : 
Think  and  endure, — and  form  an  inner  world 
In  your  own  bosom — where  the  outward  ikils ; 
So  shall  you  neanr  be  the  spiritual 
Nature,  and  war  triumphant  with  your  own.  * 

[  I%ey  disappear. 


ACT  m. 


SCENE  L 
T%e  Earth  near  Eden,  <u  in  Ad  /. 
Enter  Caiv  and  Adah. 
Adah.  Hush !  tread  softly,  Cain. 
Cain,  I  will ;  but  wherefore  ? 

>  [**  Whatever  we  ei^oy  i*  purely  a  free  gift  from  our  Cm- 
tor  ;  iMit  that  we  ei^oj  no  more,  can  neTer  tar«  be  deereed  an 
Injury,  or  a  Jott  reasoo  to  question  hit  infinite  beoerolcoce. 
AU  our  happtawM  Is  owing  to  his  goodness  ;  bat  that  it  is  no 
gfeater,  is  owing  only  to  ourseWes ;  that  is,  to  our  not  having 
any  inherent  ri^t  to  any  happiness,  or  even  to  any  existence 
ataU.**  — ivirrNt.3 

*  £As  to  the  quesdom  of  the  origin  of  eril.  Lord  Bvron 
has  neither  thrown  any  new  light  upon  it,  nor  darkened  the 
pKTioua  knowledge  which  we  possessed.  It  remains  Just 
where  it  was,  la  Its  mighty,  unfothomed  obscurity.  His 
Lordship  may,  it  Is  true,  have  recapitulated  some  of  the  argu- 
ments  with  a  more  concise  and  cavalier  air  than  the  old 
schoolmen  or  (Others ;  tMit  the  result  is  the  same.  There  Is 
no  foetical  road  to  metaphysics.  In  one  view,  however, 
which  our  rhapaodist  has  tsiken  of  the  subject,  we  conceive  he 
has  done  wdL  He  represents  the  temptations  held  out  to 
Cain  by  Satan,  as  constantly  succeeding  and  corresponding 
to  some  previous  discontent  and  gloomy  disposition  in  his 


)- 


Adak,  Our  little  Enoch  sleeps  upon  yon  bed 
Of  leaves,  beneath  the  cypress. 

Cain,  Cypress  I  *tis 

A  gloomy  tree,  which  looks  as  if  it  moum'd 
O'er  what  it  shadows ;  wherefore  didst  thou  choose  it 
For  our  child's  canopy  ? 

Adah,  Because  its  branches 

Shut  out  the  sun  like  night,  and  therefore  seem'd 
Fitting  to  shadow  slumber. 

Gsta.  Ay,  the  last — 

And  longest ;  but  no  matter — lead  me  to  him. 

[  7Vy  ^  ^  to  the  child. 
How  lovely  he  appears  I  his  little  cheeks. 
In  their  pure  incarnation,  vying  with 
The  rose  leaves  strewn  beneath  them. 

Adah,  And  his  lips,  too, 

How  beautifully  parted  1  No;  you  shall  not 
Kiss  him,  at  least  not  now :  he  will  awake  soon — 
His  hour  of  mid-day  rest  is  nearly  over ; 
But  it  were  pity  to  disturb  him  tiU 
*T  is  dosed. 

Gata.  Tou  have  said  well ;  I  will  contain 
My  heart  till  then.   He  smiles,  and  sleeps  I — Sleep  on 
And  smile,  thou  little,  young  inheritor 
Of  a  world  scarce  less  young :  sleep  on,  and  smile ! 
Thine  are  the  hours  and  days  when  both  are  cheering 
And  innocent  1  thou  hast  not  pluck*d  the  fruit  — 
Thou  know'st  not  thou  art  naked !  Must  the  time 
Come  thou  shalt  be  amerced  for  sins  unknown. 
Which  were  not  mine  nor  thine  ?  But  now  sleep  on ! 
His  cheeks  are  reddening  into  deeper  smiles. 
And  shining  lids  are  trembling  o*er  his  long 
Lashes,  dariE  as  the  cypress  which  waves  o'er  them ; 
Half  open,  Ihim  beneath  them  the  clear  blue 
Laughs  out,  although  in  slumber.   He  must  dream  — 
Of  what?  OfParadisel— Ayldreamofit, 
My  disinherited  boy  I  'T  is  but  a  dream ; 
For  never  more  thyself^  thy  sons,  nor  ftUiers, 
Shall  walk  in  that  forbidden  place  of  Joy  1  ^ 

Adah.  Dear  Cain  I  Nay,  do  not  whisper  o'er  our  son 
Such  melancholy  yearnings  o*er  the  past : 
Why  wilt  thou  always  mourn  for  Paradise  ? 
Can  we  not  make  another  ? 

Cain,  Where  ? 

Adah,  Here,  or 

Where'er  thou  wilt :  where'er  thou  art,  I  f^l  not 
The  want  of  this  so  much  regretted  Eden. 
Have  I  not  thee,  our  boy,  our  sire,  and  brother, 
And  Zillah — our  sweet  sister,  and  our  Eve, 
To  whom  we  owe  so  much  besides  our  birth  ? 

CSbm.  Tes — death,  too,  is  amongst  the  debts  we 
owe  her.  [hence, 

Adah,  Cain  I  that  proud  spirit,  who  withdrew  thee 

own  mind ;  so  that  Lucifer  Is  little  more  than  the  personified 
demon  of  his  imagination  :  and  ftirther,  the  acts  of  guilt  and 
folly  iato  whidi  Cain  is  hurried  are  not  treated  as  accidental, 
or  as  occasioned  by  passing  causes,  but  as  springing  from  an 
internal  fury,  a  morbid  state  akin  to  phrensy,  a  mlna  dissatis- 
fied with  Itself  and  all  things,  and  haunted  by  an  insatiable, 
stubborn  longing  after  knowledge  rather  than  happiness,  and 
a  fatal  proneness  to  dwell  on  the  evil  side  of  things  rather 
than  the  good.  We  here  see  the  dreadful  consequences  of 
not  curbing  this  disposition  (which  is,  after  all,  perhaps,  the 
sin  that  most  easily  besets  hnmani^,)  exem^ifled  In  a 
striking  point  of  view ;  and  we  so  fiir  wink,  that  the  moral 
to  be  derived  fkom  a  perusal  of  this  Mysttty  is  a  valuable 
one.— JsrpaBT.] 

s  [The  censorious  may  say  what  they  will,  but  there  are 
speeches  In  the  mouth  of  Cain  and  Adah,  espedally  regarding 
tbeb  child,  which  nothing  In  English  pMtry  but  the  •*  woodr 
notes  wild"  of  Shakspeare  ever  equalled.  —  Six  EoaaTOM 
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Hath  8addeii*d  thine  still  deeper.     I  had  hoped 
The  promised  wonders  which  thou  hast  heheld, 
Visions,  thou  iay*st,  of  past  and  present  worlds, 
Would  have  composed  thy  mind  into  the  calm 
on  ft  contented  knowledge ;  bat  I  see 
Thy  guide  hath  done  thee  evil :  still  I  thank  him, 
And  can  forgive  him  all,  that  he  so  soon 
Hath  given  thee  hack  to  us. 

Coin,  So  soon  ? 

Adah,  Tis  scarcely 

Two  hours  since- ye  departed :  two  htiff  hours 
To  me,  hut  only*iAof(f»  upon  the  sun. 

Cain,  And  yet  I  have  approached  that  sun,  and  seen 
Worlds  which  he  once  shone  on,  and  never  more 
Shall  light ;  and  worlds  he  never  lit :  methought 
Tears  had  roIl*d  o*er  my  absence. 

Adah,  Hardly  hours. 

Cain,  The  mind  then  hath  capacity  of  time, 
And  measures  It  by  that  which  it  beholds, 
Pleasing  or  painful ;  little  or  almighty. 
I  had  beheld  the  immemorial  works 
Of  endless  befaigs ;  skin^d  extinguish'd  worlds ; 
And,  gasing  on  eternity,  methought 
I  had  borrow*d  more  by  a  few  drops  of  ages 
From  its  immensity ;  but  now  I  feel 
My  littleness  again.     Well  said  the  spirit. 
That  I  was' nothing ! 

Adah,  Wherefore  said  he  so  ? 

Jehovah  said  not  that 

Cain,  No :  ^  contents  him 

With  making  us  the  nothing  which  we  are ; 
And  after  fluttering  dust  with  glimpses  of 
Eden  and  Immortality,  resolves 
It  back  to  dust  again — for  what  ? 

Adah,  Thou  know'st — 

Even  for  our  parents*  error. 

Cain,  What  Is  that 

To  us  ?  they  sinn*d,  then  let  them  die  !         [thought 

Adah.  Thoa  hast  not  spoken  well,  nor  is  that 
Thy  own,  but  of  the  spirit  who  was  with  thee. 
Would  /  could  die  for  them,  so  they  might  live ! 

Cain,  Why,  so  say  I — provided  that  one  victim 
Might  satiate  the  insatiable  of  life. 
And  that  our  little  rosy  sleeper  there 
Might  never  taste  of  death  nor  human  sorrow. 
Nor  hand  it  down  to  those  who  spring  from  him.  [day 

Adah.  How  know  we  that  some  such  atonement  one 
May  not  redeem  our  race  ? 

Cain,  By  sacrificing 

The  harmless  for  the  guilty  7  what  atonement 
Were  there  ?  why,  we  are  innocent :  what  have  we 
Done,  that  wc  must  be  victims  for  a  deed 
Before  our  birth,  or  need  have  victims  to 
Atone  for  this  mysterious,  nameless  sin — 
If  it  be  such  a  sin  to  seek  for  knowledge  ? 

Adah.  Alas  1  thou  sinnest  now,  my  Cain :  thy  words 
Sound  impious  in  mine  ears. 

Cain,  Then  leave  me ! 

Adah.  Never, 

Though  thy  God  left  thee. 

Gxifi.  Say,  what  have  we  here  ? 

Adah,  Two  altars,  which  our  brother  Abel  made 
During  thine  absence,  whereupon  to  oflfer 
A  sacrifice  to  God  on  thy  return. 

1  rXhe  third  Act  diowt  of  Cain  gloomily  lamenting  orer 
th«  ruture  fortUDM  of  his  infant  son,  and  witMtanding  all  the 
conaolatioat  and  entreatlM  of  Adah,  who  is  anxious  to  soften 
him  to  the  task  of  submission  and  to  a  participation  in  the 
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Cain,  And  how  knew  Ae,  that /would  be  so  icidr  ' 
With  the  burnt  ofiMnga,  which  he  dallsr  biingi 
With  a  meek  brow,  whose  base  humility 
Shows  more  of  fear  than  worship,  as  a  bribe 
To  the  Creator  ? 

Adah,  Surely,  tis  well  done. 

Cain,  One  altar  may  suffice ;  /  have  no  offering. 

Adah,  The  fruits  of  the  earth,  the  early,  beuitihil 
Blossom  and  bud,  and  Uoom  of  flowers  and  tndti, 
These  are  a  goodly  ofl)eiing  to  the  Lord, 
Given  with  a  gentle  and  a  contrite  spirU. 

Gain.  Ihavetoil*d,andtiU*d,aDdBweateninthefm 
According  to  the  curse :  — must  I  do  more  ? 
For  what  should  I  be  gentle  ?  for  a  war 
With  all  the  elements  ere  they  will  yield 
The  bread  we  eat  ?    For  what  must  I  be  gntefid? 
For  being  dust,  and  grovelling  in  the  dust. 
Till  I  return  to  dust  ?    If  I  am  nothing— 
For  nothing  shall  I  be  an  hypocrite, 
And  seem  well-pleased  with  pain  ?   For  what  ihooU  1 
Be  contrite  ?  for  my  &ther^s  sin,  already 
Expiate  with  what  we  all  have  imdeigam, 
And  to  be  more  than  expiated  by 
The  ages  prophesied,  upon  our  seed. 
Little  deems  our  young  blooming  sleeper,  there, 
The  germs  of  an  eternal  misery 
To  myriads  is  within  him  I  better  *twae 
I  snatched  him  hi  his  sleep,  and  dash*d  hfan  'gsimt 
The  rocks,  than  let  him  live  to 

Adah,  Oh,  my  God! 

Touch  not  the  diild^my  child  I  thy  diiki!  Oh 
Cain  I 

Cain,  Fear  not  I  for  all  the  stars,  and  all  tke  power 
Which  sways  them,  I  would  not  accost  yen  inCuit 
With  ruder  greeting  than  a  flithcr'k  kiss. 

Adah,  Then,  why  so  awfril  in  thy  qwech? 

Cain.  Ittfal, 

'T  were  better  that  he  ceased  to  live,  than  ^ve 
Life  to  so  much  of  sorrow  as  he  must 
Endure,  and,  harder  still,  bequeath ;  but  sbice 
That  saying  jars  you,  let  us  only  say~> 
'Twere  better  that  he  never  had  been  bora. 

Adah.  Oh,  do  not  say  so !  Where  were  then  Vujofw 
The  mother's  joys  of  watching,  nourisliing. 

And  loving  him  ?    Soft  I  he  awakes.    Sweet  Enodt' 

[SheffoeetotheehU. 

Oh  Cain  I  look  on  him ;  see  how  ftill  off  life. 
Of  strength,  of  bloom,  of  beauty,  and  of  Joy, 
How  like  to  nle — how  like  to  thee,  when  gcotlc, 
For  then  we  are  oA  alike ;  is*t  not  so,  Cain  ? 
Mother,  and  sire,  and  son,  our  features  are 
Beflected  in  each  other ;  as  they  are 
In  the  clear  waters,  when  they  are  gende,  and 
When  thou  art  gentle.    Love  us,  then,  my  Caio ! 
And  love  thyself  for  our  sakes,  for  we  love  tbee. 
Look  I  how  he  laughs  and  stretches  out  his  annsi 
And  opens  wide  his  blue  eyes  upon  thine. 
To  haU  his  father;  while  his  little  form 
Flutters  as  wing*d  with  joy.     Talk  not  of  pstai  I 
The  childless  cherubs  well  might  envy  thee 
The  pleasures  of  a  parent  1    Bless  him,  Cahi ! 
As  yet  he  hath  no  words  to  thank  thee,  but 
His  heart  will,  and  thine  own  too.  > 

Cain,  Bless  thee,  boTl 


sacrifice  whfch  his  brother  Is  about  to  oAr.    H< 
passages  of  no  omunon  beaaty.    ThaS  which 
Is  when  the  parents  are  hanging  orer  their 
Hebke.] 
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If  that  a  nortid  blctaizig  may  vnXk  thee. 
To  we  thw  ftom  the  lerpent^s  cune  1 

AdaJL  It  shall. 

Surely  a  fittfaer's  Mwring  may  avert 
A  reptile's  subtlety. 

Gnu.  or  that  I  doubt; 

But  bless  him  ne'er  the  less. 

AdaiL  Our  brother  comes. 

0»a.  Thy  brother  AbeL 

Enter  AnKL. 

AbtL  Welcome,  Cahi  I  My  brother, 

The  peace  of  God  be  on  thee  1 

Com.  Abel,haill 

AbeL  Our  sister  teUs  me  that  thou  hast  been  wan- 
dering. 
In  high  coiyimunjon  with  a  virit,  &r 
Beyond  our  woated  range.    Was  he  of  those 
We  have  seen  and  spoken  with,  like  to  our  fkther  7 

Gau.  Na 

AbeL      Why  then  commune  with  him  ?  he  may  be 
A  foe  to  the  Most  High.    . 

CsM.  And  firiend  to  man. 

Has  the  Most  High  been  so — if  so  you  term  him  ? 

AbeL   IVrm  kirn/  yoyr  ^ords  are  strange  to^^y, 
my  brother. 
My  sister  Adah,  leave  us  for  awhile^ 
We  mean  to  sacriiloe. 

AdaJL  PiaieweU,  my  Cain ; 

But  lint  emfance  thy  son.     May  his  soft  spirit. 
And  Abelt  ploos  ministry,  recall  thee 
To  peace  and  holiness  1 

[Exit  Adah,  with  her  child. 
Where  hast  thou  been  ? 


AbeL 

Cain.  Iknownot 

Ahd, 

Cam, 


JSiot  what  thou  hast  seen  ? 

The  dead. 

The  immortal,  the  unbounded,  the  omnipotent. 
The  overpowering  mysteries  of  space — 
The  innumerable  irorlds  that  were  and  are~^ 
A  whirlwind  of  such  oyerwhelming  things,    [spheres 
Suns,  moons,  and  earths,  upon  thehr  loud-voloed 
Singing  In  thunder  round  me,  as  have  made  me 
Unfit  for  mortal  convene :  leave  me,  Abel. 

AbeL  Thine  eyjes  are  flashing  with  unnatural  light— 
Thy  cheek  Is  flush'd  with  an  unnatural  hue  — 
Thy  words  are  fraught  with  an  unnatural  sound  — 
What  nmf  this  mean  ?.  \  [ 

Gota.  It^n^pam   .     I  pr^y  thee,  leave  me. 

AbeL  Sot  till  we  have  pny'd  and  sacrificed  together. 

Ctdm,  Abel,  I  p;aj  ^ee,  pcrifice  alone  ^ 
Jehovah  loves  thee  welL 

AbtL  Bath  well,  I  hope. 

Ozm.  But  thee  the  better :  I  care  not  for  that ; 
Thou  art  fitter  ftv  his  vrorship  than  I  am ; 
Bcyere  him,  then — but  let  it  be  alone  — 
At  least,  without  me. 

AbeL  Brother,  I  should  ill 

Deserve  the  name  of  our  great  Other's  son. 
If;  as  my  elder,  I  revered  thee  not, 
And  in  the  worship  of  our  Ood  call'd  not 
On  thee  to  Jofai  me,  and  precede  me  in 
Our  priesthood — 'tis  thy  place. 

Cain,  But  I  have  ne'er 

Asserted  it 

AbeL  The  more  my  grief;  I  pray  thee 

To  do  so  now :  thy  soul  seems  labouring  In 
Some  strong  delusion ;  it  wiU  calm  thee. 


Coin.  No; 

Nothing  can  calm  me  more.    Cabn  /  say  I  ?  Never 
Knew  I  what  calm  was  in  the  soul,  although 
I  have  seen  the  elements  still'd.  My  Abel,  leave  me  1 
Or  let  me  leave  thee  to  thy  pious  purpose. 

Abel.  Neither ;  we  must  perform  our  task  together. 
Spurn  me  not. 

Gttt'n.  If  it  must  be  so well,  then. 

What  shall  I  do  7 

AbeL  Choose  one  of  those  two  altars. 

Cain.  Choose  for  me :  they  to  me  are  so  much  turf 
And  stone. 

AbeL         Choose  thou  1 

Cain,  I  have  chosen. 

AbeL  'Tis  the  highest. 

And  suits  thee,  as  the  elder.     Now  prepare 
Thine  offerings. 

Cain,  Where  are  thine  7 

AbeL  Behold  them  here — 

The  firstlings  of  the  flock,  and  fat  thereof — 
A  shepherd's  humble  offering. 

Cain,  I  have  no  flocks ; 

I  am  a  tiller  of  the  ground,  and  must 
Yield  what  it  yieldeth  to  my  toU— its  fruit : 

[He  gathere  fruite. 
Behold  them  in  their  various  bloom  and  ripeness. 

[  They  drees  their  altars,  and  kindle  ajlame 
upon  them, 

AbeL  My  brother,  as  the  elder,  offer  first 
Thy  prayer  and  thanksgiving  with  sacrifice. 

Cain.  No— r  I  am  new  to  this ;  lead  thou  the  way, 
And  I  wiU  follow — as  I  may. 

Abd  (kneeling).  Oh  God  1 

Who  made  us,  and  who  breathed  the  breath  of  life 
Within  our  nostrils,  who  hath  blessed  us, 
And  spared,  despite  our  Ikther's  sin,  to  make 
His  children  all  lost,  as  they  inlj^ht  have  been. 
Had  not  thy  Justice  been  so  tempered  with 
The  mercy  which  is  thy  delight,  as  to 
Accord  a  pardon  like  a  Paradise, 
Compared  with  our  great  crimes :  —  Sole  Lord  of  light  1 
Of  good,  and  glory,  and  eternity  ; 
Without  whom  all  were  evil,  and  with  whom 
Nothing  can  err,  except  to  some  good  end 
Of  thine  onmipotent  benevolence — 
Inscrutable,  but  still  to  be  fulflll'd— 
Accept  from  out  thy  humble  first  of  shepherd's 
First  of  the  first-bom  flocks — an  offering. 
In  itself  nothing — as  what  oflbring  can  be 
Aught  unto  thee  7 — but  yet  accept  it  for 
The  thanksgiving  of  him  who  spreads  it  in 
The  face  of  thy  high  heaven,  bowing  his  own 
Even  to  the  dust,  of  which  he  is,  in  honour 
Of  thee,  and  of  thy  name,  for  evermore  I 

Cain  (standing  erect  during  this  speech).  Spirit ! 
whate'er  or  whosoe'er  thou  art. 
Omnipotent,  it  may  be — and,  if  good. 
Shown  in  the  exemption  of  thy  deeds  fh>m  evil ; 
Jehovah  upon  earth !  and  Ood  in  heaven  I 
And  it  may  be  vrith  other  names,  because 
Thine  attributes  seem  many,  as  thy  works :  — 
If  thou  must  be  propitiated  with  prayers, 
Take  them  1   If  thou  must  be  induced  with  altars. 
And  soffcen'd  with  a  sacrifloe,  receive  them  1 
Two  beings  here  erect  them  unto  thee.         [smokes 
If  thou  lov*st  blood,  the  shepherd's  shrine,  which 
On  my  right  hand,  hath  shed  it  for  thy  service 
In  the  flrst  of  his  flock,  whose  limbs  now  reek 
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In  nnguinaiy  inooiie  to  thy  sUes ; 

Or  if  tbe  sweet  and  blooming  fruits  of  earth. 

And  milder  seasons*  which  the  unstain'd  turf 

I  spread  them  on  now  offers  in  the  face 

Of  the  broad  sun  which  ripen*d  them,  may  seem 

Good  to  thee,  inasmuch  as  they  have  not 

Suifer'd  in  limb  or  life,  and  rather  form 

A  sample  of  thy  works,  than  supplication 

To  look  on  ouri  I  If  a  shrine  wttiiout  fictim. 

And  altar  without  gore,  may  win  thy  &vour, 

Look  on  it  1  and  for  him  who  dresseth  it, 

He  is — such  as  thou  mad'st  him ;  and  seeks  nothing 

Which  must  be  won  by  kneeling :  if  he  *s  evil. 

Strike  him !  thou  art  omnipotent,  and  may'st — 

For  what  can  he  oppose  ?    If  he  be  good. 

Strike  him,  or  spare  him,  as  thou  wilt  I  since  an 

Bests  upon  thee ;  and  good  and  evil  seem 

To  have  no  power  themselves,  save  in  thy  will ; 

And  whether  that  be  good  or  ill  I  know  not. 

Not  being  omnipotent,  nor  fit  to  Judge 

Omnipotence,  but  merely  to  endure 

Its  mandate ;  which  thus  &r  I  have  endured. 

[  I%e  /ire  upon  the  abar  o/Amkl  HndUa  into  a 
eahimn  of  the  hrightett  JIamt,  and  tucendb  to 
heaven ;  while  a  whirlwind  throwe  down  the 
altar  of  Cain,  and  teattere  the  fruUe  abroad 
Mpoji  the  earth. 

Abel  (kneeling).  Oh,  brother,  pray  1  Jehovah*s  wroth 
with  thee. 

Cain.  Why  so? 

Abd,  Thy  fruits  are  scatter*d  on  the  earth. 

Cain.  From  earth  they  came,  to  earth  let  them 
return; 
Their  seed  will  bear  fresh  fruit  there  ere  the  summer : 
Thy  burnt  flesh-offVIng  prospers  better ;  see 
How  heaY*n  licks  up  the  flames,  when  thick  with 
blood  I 

AbeL  Think  not  upon  my  offering's  acceptance, 
But  make  another  of  thine  own  before 
It  is  too  late. 

Cain.  I  win  bufld  no  more  altars, 

Nor  suffer  any.  — 

Abd  (rising).        Cain  1  what  meanest  thou  7 

Cain.  To  cast  down  yon  vile  flatt*rer  of  the  clouds, 
The  smoky  harbinger  of  thy  dull  pray'rs  — 
Thine  altar,  with  its  blood  of  lambs  and  kids. 
Which  fed  on  milk,  to  be  destroyed  in  blood. 

Abd  (opposing  him).  Thou  shalt  not :  — add  not 
impious  works  to  impious 
Words !  let  that  altar  stand — tis  hallow*d  now 
By  the  immortal  pleasure  of  Jehovah, 
In  his  acceptance  of  the  victims. 

Cain.  HUI 

Hie  pUiuure  I  what  was  his  high  pleasure  in 
The  fiunes  of  scorching  flesh  and  smoking  blood, 

1  [It  is  erident  thai  Lord  B7T0D  had  studied  his  rabjecC 
Tcry  deeply ;  and,  though  he  has  varied  a  little  flrom,  or  gooe 
a  little  beyond,  the  letter  of  Scripture,  which  Is  very  concise, 
yet  he  has  apparently  entered  with  great  exactness  into  the 
minds  of  Cain  and  Abel  In  this  moat  interesting  scene  :  and 
were  it  allowable  to  ascribe  to  the  aatbor  of  a  dramatic  work 
the  principles  or  feelings  of  all  or  any  of  his  characters,  ex- 
cept as  adopting  them  for  his  particular  purpose,  one  would 
be  at  a  loss  to  say,  whether  Lord  Byron  ought  most  to  be 
Identified  with  Cain,  or  with  Abel;  so  appropriately  has 
be  maintained  the  character  of  each. — GaaifT's  **  Alotet  on 
Cain;*  pL  401.] 

*  [As  a  whole,  this  scene  is  heary  and  clumsily  managed. 
It  can  hardly  fail  to  strike  the  reader  as  a  defect  in  poetry,  no 

\»m»  »lMn  a  Atmtmw*r*w»  Ammh  liistnrv.  that  th<i  Dvmt  «»M<«h  <■  tk« 


To  the  pain  of  the  bkatlng  mothcn,  wUek 
Still  yearn  for  their  dead  oflkpring?  or  ths  pangi 
Of  the  sad  ignorant  victims  underneath 
Thy  pious  knife  ?    Olve  way  I  this  Uoody  leoori 
Shall  not  stand  in  the  sun,  to  shame  cnatioD ! 

Abd.  Brother,  give  back  I  tbou  shsit  nottoBGhmj 
altar 
With  violence:  If  that  thou  wflt  adopt  It, 
To  try  another  sacrlflca,  tIs  thine. 

Cain.  Another  sacrifice  1  Qive  way,  or  dtt 
That  sacrifice  may  be 

Abd.  WhatmcanVtth0tt? 

Cain.  Give- 

Give  way  I— thy  God  loves  blood  1—tbsn  look  to 

It:  — 
Give  way,  ere  he  hath  more  / 

Abd.  In  hie  gnat  nsne, 

I  stand  between  thee  and  the  ihilne  which  hatb 
Had  his  aoceptanoe. 

Giifi.                       If  tfaoa  lov'st  thysdi; 
Stand  back  tffi  I  have  strew*d  this  turf  akog 
Iti  native  soil :  — else 

Abd  (opposing  Asm).  I  love  God  Ikr  moR 

Thanlife.1 

Cain  (striking  him  with  a  brandf  on  Ae  iempla, 
vAicA  he  snatehes/rom  the  aUar). 
Then  take  thy  life  unto  thy  God, 
Since  he  loves  lives. 

Abd  (falls).    What  hast  tfaoa  done,  my  brotbfr' 

Cain.  BroUier! 

Abd  Oh,  God  I  receive  thy  serrant,  asd 

Forgive  his  slayer,  for  he  knew  not  what 
He  did — Cain,  give  me — give  me  thy  hand  jindtti: 
Poor  Zillah 

Cain  (after  a  moments  stnpefteHany   Mjf  kud: 
*t  Is  all  red,  and  with — 
What? 

[A  longpamse.  —  Looking  tbedy  re^ 
Where  am  I  ?  alone  t    Where's  Abel  ? «!»« 
Cain?     Can  it  be  that  I  am  he?     My  brother. 
Awake  I  —  why  liest  thou  so  on  the  green  eul^t 
*Tis  not  the  hour  of  slumber;  — why  so  pale? 

What,  hast  thou  I thou  wertfbll  of  liib  this  mom 

Abel  I  I  pray  thee,  mock  me  not  I    I  smote 
Too  fiercely,  but  not  fktally.     Ah,  why 
Wouldst  thou  oppose  me  ?     This  is  mockery ; 
And  only  done  to  daunt  me :  — *twas  a  blow— 
And  but  a  blow.     Stir — stir — nay,  only  stir! 
Why,  so  — that's  weUl  — thoo  breath'MI  bnti^ 
Oh,  God!    Oh,  God  1  [cpooo^' 

Abd  (very  faindy).  What  *s  he  vrtio  speaks  oTGod ' 

Cot'ii.  Thy  murderer. 

AbeL  Then  may  God  finglve  him  1   Ct^ 

Comfort  poor  Zillah :  —  ahe  has  bot  one  brotkff 
Now.  [AjuiSa- 

catastrophe  of  the  drama,  b  no  othanrtae  than  todAn^i^ 
we  may  say  accidentally,  prodneed  by  those  which  fncttt  t 
Cain,  whose  whole  character  Is  repnueoted  la  Scrirturr » 
enrioas  and  malidoos,  rather  than  impious :  —  thii  Cic,  ■ 
painted  by  Lord  Byron,  has  noqoami  with  hIsbrpclMTvMf' 
eTer,  nor,  except  in  a  single  woid,  does  he  Isctai^  *^ 
Jealousy  of  him.  Two  acta,  and  half  the  tlkird«  src  p**^ 
without  our  adrancina  a  single  step  towards  the  tceS^^ ' 
and  Abel  at  lenxth  fUis  by  a  random  blow  gtrea  in  a  «ntf* 
of  which  the  ol^eot  is  not  his  deitnicttoo.  but  the  omtk^ 
of  JehOTah's  altar.  If  we  could  suppoea  a  reader  m  at  d**> 
to  the  perusal  of  the  drama  la  Ignorance  of  Itacatartrvp^-^ 
oould  scarody  be  less  surprlMd  bylta  tonaiaaiioa  to  «*  ' 
stroke  of  chaaoa-medley,  than  If  Abel  had  bean  uade^t* 
down  In  an  apoplexy,  or  Cain  to  die  of  grief  over  his  Mr  ' 
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Cain.  And  I  none ! — Who  makes  me  Inotheriefls  7 
Hb  eyes  are  open  1  then  he  is  not  dead  1 
Death  Is  like  sleep ;  and  sleep  sbnts  down  oor  lids. 
His  Iip8»  toOk  are  apait ;  why  then  he  breathes  I 
And  yet  I  ftel  it  not  — His  heart!  — his  heart!  — 
Let  me  see,  doth  it  beat  ?  methinks— No! — no! 
This  is  a  lislon,  else  I  am  become 
The  native  of  another  and  worse  world.  [wet; 

The  earth  swims  round  me :  —  what  is  this  ?  — 'tis 
[Alls  Am  hand  to  hU  brow,  and  then  look$  at  it. 
And  yet  there  are  no  dews !  *Tis  blood — my  blood — 
My  brother's  and  my  own  I  and  shed  by  me ) 
Then  what  have  I  further  to  do  with  life. 
Since  I  have  taken  life  tnm  my  own  flesh  ? 
But  he  can  not  be  dead !  —  Is  silence  death  ? 
No ;  he  will  wake :  then  let  me  watch  by  him. 
Life  cannot  be  so  sUght,  as  to  be  quench'd 
Thus  quickly  I  —  he  hath  spoken  to  me  since  — 
What  shall  I  say  to  him  ?  —  My  brother  I  —  No : 
He  will  not  answer  to  that  name ;  for  brethren 
Smite  not  each  other.     Tet  —  yet  —  speak  to  me. 
Oh  I  for  a  word  more  of  that  gentle  yoice. 
That  I  may  bear  to  hear  my  own  again  1 

Enter  Zxllah. 

ZtUaJL  I  heard  a  heavy  sound ;  what  can  it  be  ? 
Tis  Cain ;  and  watching  by  my  husbsnd.    >Vhat 
Dost  thou  there,  brother?    Doth  he  sleep?    Oh, 

facer'n  I  [no  1 

What  means  this  paleness,  and  yon  stream  ?  — No, 
It  is  not  blood ;  for  who  would  shed  his  blood  ? 
Abel!  what's  this?— who  hath  done  this?    He 

moves  not ; 
He  breathes  not:  and  his  hands  drop  down  from  mine 
^1th  stoay  IJfelessness  i    Ah  !  cruel  Cain  ! 
Why  cam'st  thou  not  in  time  to  save  him  from 
This  violence  ?    Whatever  hath  assail'd  him. 
Thou  wert  the  stronger,  and  should'st  have  stepp'd  in 
Between  him  and  aggrnslon !    Father  I  —  Eve !  — 
Adah  {.^  come  hither  I    Death  is  In  the  world  I 

[Bsit  Zlllah,  caUing  on  her  Parents^  ^. 
Cain  (solw).  And  who  hath  brought  him  there  ? 

—  I  —  who  abhor 
The  name  of  Death  so  deeply,  that  the  thought 
Empotsoa'd  all  my  life,  before  I  knew 
His  aspect —  I  have  led  him  here,  and  giv'n 
My  brother  to  his  cold  and  still  embrace. 
As  if  he  would  not  have  asserted  his 
Inezorable  claim  without  my  aid. 
I  am  awsike  at  last  —  a  dreary  dream 
Had  madden'd  me ;  —  but  he  shall  ne'er  awake  ! 

JSnter  Abam,  Eve,  Adah,  and  Zillar. 

Adam.    A  voice  of  woe  from  ZUlah  brings  me 
here.  — 
What  do  Isee?>-'TistrueI  —  My  son  ! — my  son  I 
Woman,  behold  the  serpent's  work,  and  thine ! 

[  To  EvB. 

Eve.  Oh  1  speak  not  of  It  now :  the  serpent's  fengs 
Are  in  my  heart     My  best  beloved,  Abel  I 
Jehovah !  this  is  punishment  beyond 
A  mother's  sin,  to  take  him  from  me  I 

Adam.  Who,    [thou 

Or  what  hath  done  this  deed? — speak,  CsJn,  since 
Wert  present ;  was  It  some  more  hostile  angel, 

'  ^Ttae  thrw  tort  Uses  were  not  In  the  original  MS.  lo 
fnnranUiig  than  Co  Mr.  Murray,  to  be  added  to  Ere*»  ipeecb. 
Lord  Byron  wjs — **  there  '■  m  prHtj  a  piece  of  Imprccatioa 


Who  walks  not  with  Jehovah  ?  or  some  wild 
Brute  of  the  forest  ? 

Eve.                        Ah  !  a  Uvld  light 
Breaks  through,  as  from  a  thunder-cloud  I  yon  bnnd» 
BCassy  and  bloody !  snatch'd  from  off  the  altar. 
And  black  with  smoke,  and  red  with 

Adam.  Speak,  my  son  I 

Speak,  and  assure  us,  wretched  as  we  are, 
That  we  are  not  more  miserable  stiU. 

Adah.  Speak,  Cain  1  and  say  it  was  not  thou  I 

Eve.  It  was. 

I  see  it  now — he  hangs  his  guilty  head. 
And  covers  his  ferocious  eye  with  hands 
Incarnadine. 

Adah.  Mother,  thou  dost  him  wrong  — > 

Cain  I  dear  thee  from  this  horrible  accusal. 
Which  grief  wrings  frt>m  our  parent. 

Eve.                                             Hear,  Jehovah  1 
Biay  the  eternal  serpent's  curse  be  on  him ! 
For  he  was  fitter  for  his  seed  than  ours. 
May  all  his  days  be  desolate.     May 

Adah.  Hold ! 

Curse  him  not,  mother,  for  he  is  thy  son — 
Curse  him  not,  mother,  for  he  is  my  brother. 
And  my  betroth'd. 

Eve.  He  hath  left  thee  no  brother — 

ZiUah  no  husband — me  no  son  / —  for  thus 
I  curse  him  ftvm  my  sight  for  evermore  1 
All  bonds  I  break  between  us  I  as  he  broke 

That  of  his  nature,  in  yon Oh  death  !  death  I 

Why  didst  thou  not  take  me,  who  first  incurr'd  thee  ? 
Why  dost  thou  not  so  now  ? 

Adam.  Eve!  let  not  this. 

Thy  natural  grief,  lead  to  impiety ! 
A  heavy  doom  was  long  forespoken  to  us ; 
And  now  that  it  begins,  let  it  be  borne 
In  such  sort  as  may  show  our  Ood,  that  we 
Are  lUthftd  servants  to  his  holy  will. 

Eve  (pointing  to  Cain).  Hit  wiB  I !  the  will  of  yon 
incarnate  spirit 
Of  death,  whom  I  have  brought  upon  the  earth 
To  strew  it  with  the  dead.    May  all  the  curses 
Of  ^  life  be  on  him !  and  his  agonies 
Drive  him  forth  o'er  the  wilderness,  like  us 
From  Eden,  till  his  children  do  by  him 
As  he  did  by  his  brother  I    May  the  swords 
And  wings  of  fiery  cherubim  pm^sue  him 
By  day  and  night — snakes  spring  up  in  his  path-~ 
Earth's  ftuiti  be  ashes  in  his  mouth — the  leaves 
On  which  he  lays  his  head  to  sleep  be  strew'd 
With  scorpions !    May  his  dreams  be  of  his  victim  \ 
His  waking  a  continual  dread  of  death ! 
May  the  dear  rivers  turn  to  blood  as  he 
Stoops  down  to  stain  them  with  his  raging  lip  I 
May  every  element  shun  or  change  to  him  I 
May  he  live  in  the  pangs  which  others  die  with ! 
And  death  itself  wax  something  worse  than  death 
To  him  who  first  acquainted  him  with  man  I 
Hence,  fratridde  !  henceforth  that  word  is  Cotn, 
Through  all  the  coming  myriads  of  mankind. 
Who  shall  abhor  thee,  though  thou  wert  their  sire ! 
May  the  grass  wither  ftxmi  thy  feet !  the  woods 
Deny  thee  shelter !  earth  a  home !  the  dust 
A  grave !  the  sun  his  light !  and  heaven  her  Ood !  i 

\^ExU  Eva. 

for  you,  when  joined  to  the  Unet  already  sent,  as  yon  may  wiih 
to  meet  with  in  the  ooane of  yonr  butlDeM.  Bat  don't  forget 
the  addition  of  these  three  linet,  which  are  dinchert  to  Eve's 
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Adam,  Cain !  get  thee  forth :  we  dwell  no  more 
together. 

Depart  I  and  leave  the  dead  to  me 1  am 

Henceforth  alone — we  never  must  meet  more,   [not 

Adah.  Oh,  part  not  with  him  thus,  my  &ther :  do 
Add  thy  deep  cune  to  £ve*B  upon  his  h^  l* 

Admn.  I  curse  him  not :  his  spirit  be  his  curse. 
Come,  Zillah! 

ZiUah.  I  must  watch  my  husband's  corse. 

Adam,  We  will  return  again,  when  he  is  gone 
Who  hath  provided  for  us  this  dread  office. 
Come,  Zillah  i 

ZiBak,  Tet  one  kiss  on  yon  pale  day. 

And  those  lips  once  so  warm — my  heart  1  my  heart ! 
[Exeunt  Adam  and  Zillah,  wtefdng. 

Adah.  Cain  !  thou  hast  heard,  we  must  go  forth. 
I  am  ready. 
So  shall  our  children  be.     I  will  bear  Enoch, 
And  you  his  sister.     Ere  the  sun  declines 
Let  us  depart,  nor  walk  the  wilderness 
Under  the  cloud  of  night  — Nay,  speak  to  me. 
To  me — thine  own. 

Cain.  Leave  me  t 

Adah,  Why,  all  have  left  thee. 

Cain.  And  wherefore  llngerest  thou  7     Dost  thou 
not  fear 
To  dwell  with  one  who  hath  done  this  ? 

Adah.  I  fear 

Nothing  except  to  leave  thee,  much  as  I 
Shrink  from  the  deed  which  leaves  thee  brotherless. 
I  must  not  speak  of  this —  it  is  between  thee 
And  the  great  God. 

A  Voice  from  within  exdaimst  Cain  1  Cain  I 

Adah.  Hear*st  thou  that  voice  ? 

The Voiee  within.  Cain!  Cahil 

Adah,  It  soundeth  like  an  angel's  tone. 

Enter  the  Anosl  of  the  Lord. 

AngeL  Where  is  thy  brother  Abel  7 

Cain.  Am  I  then 

My  brother's  keeper  ? 

AngeL  Cain  I  what  hast  thou  done  ? 

The  voice  of  thy  slain  brother's  blood  cries  out. 
Even  from  the  ground,  unto  the  Lord  I — Now  art 

thou 
Cuned  from  the  earth,  which  open'd  late  her  mouth 
To  drink  thy  brother's  blood  ftvm  thy  rash  hand. 
Henceforth,  when  thou  shalt  till  the  ground,  it  shall 

not 
Yield  thee  her  strength ;  a  Aigltive  shalt  thou 
Be  from  this  day,  and  vagabond  on  earth  l 

Adah.  This  punishment  is  more  than  he  can  bear. 
Behold,  thou  drivest  him  fh>m  the  face  of  earth. 
And  from  the  fiuse  of  God  shall  he  be  hid. 
A  fugitive  and  vagab«nd  on  earth, 
*TwlU  come  to  pass,  that  whoso  findeth  him 
Sball  slay  him. 

Cain.  Would  they  could !  but  who  are  they 

Shall  slay  me  ?     Where  are  these  on  the  lone  earth 
As  yet  unpeopled  ? 

Angel.  Thou  hast  slain  thy  brother. 

And  who  shall  warrant  thee  against  thy  son  ? 

speech.  Let  me  know  what  Giflbrd  thhiki,  for  I  hare  a  good 
opinion  of  the  piece,  «i  poetry  ;  it  ii  in  my  gay  metaphTsical 
•tyle,  and  In  the  Manfred  line."]  ^ 

I  The  **  four  rivers  "*  which  flowed  round  Eden,  and  con- 
sequently the  only  waters  with  wliich  Cain  was  acquainted 
upon  earth. 
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Adah.  Angel  of  Light  I  be  merciful,  nor  saj 
That  this  poor  aching  breast  now  nouriahcs 
A  murderer  in  my  boy,  and  of  his  father. 

Angel.  Then  he  would  but  be  what  his  &thcr  It 
Did  not  the  milk  of  Eve  give  nutriment 
To  him  thou  now  see'stso  besmear'd  with  blood? 
The  fratricide  might  wea  engender  parricides.  -> 
But  it  shall  not  be  so — the  Lord  thy  God 
And  mine  commandeth  me  to  set  Us  seal 
On  Cain,  so  that  he  may  go  forth  in  sifety. 
Who  slayeth  Cain,  a  seyenfold  vengeance  shall 
Be  taken  on  his  head.     Come  hither  I 

Cain.  What 

Wouldst  thou  with  me  7 

AngeL  To  mark  upon  thy  hrov 

Exemption  from  such  deeds  as  thou  hast  done. 

Cain.  No,  let  me  die  I 

Angd.  It  must  not  be. 

[  T%e  Anoxl  $eii  the  marh  on  Cxin't  hnr. 

Cain.  It  bum 

My  brow,  but  nought  to  that  which  is  within  it 
Is  there  more  ?  let  me  meet  it  as  I  may. 

AngeL  Stem  hast  thou  been  and  stubborn  (no 
the  womb. 
As  the  ground  thou  must  henceforth  till ;  but  he 
Thou  slew'st  was  gentle  as  the  flocks  he  tended. 

Cain,  After  the  £all  too  soon  was  I  begotten; 
Ere  yet  my  mother's  mind  subsided  from 
The  serpent,  and  my  sire  still  moum'd  for  Eden. 
That  which  I  am,  I  am ;  I  did  not  seek 
For  life,  nor  did  I  make  myself;  hot  oooM  I 
With  my  own  death  redeem  him  from  the  dait<- 
And  why  not  so  ?  let  him  return  to  day. 
And  I  lie  ghastly !  so  shall  be  restored 
By  God  the  life  to  him  he  loved ;  and  taken 
From  me  a  being  I  ne'er  loved  to  bear. 

AngeL  WhO  shall  heal  murder  7  what  is  dooe  i» 
done; 
Go  forth  I  fulfil  thy  days  I  and  be  thy  deeds 
Unlike  the  last  I  [  The  Avowl  dieappean. 

Adah.  He  *s  gone,  let  us  go  foith; 

I  hear  our  little  Enoch  cry  within 
Our  bower. 

Cain.       Ah  I  little  knows  he  what  be  weeps  for ' 
And- 1  who  have  shed  blood  cannot  shed  tesrs ! 
But  the  four  rivers  ^  would  not  deaDse  my  sooL 
Think'st  thou  my  boy  wlU  bear  to  look  on  me  ? 

Adah.  If  I  thought  that  he  would  not»  I  mold' 

Cain  {interrupting  her).  ^^ 

No  more  of  threats :  we  have  bad  too  many  of  tbco- 
Go  to  our  children  ;  I  will  follow  thee 

Adah.  1  will  not  leave  thee  lonely  with  the  d»J . 
Let  us  depart  together.  > 

Cain.  Oh  I  thou  dead 

And  everlasting  witness  !  whose  unsinklog 
Blood  darkens  earth  and  heaven  !  what  thou  nom^ 
I  know  not  I  but  if  thou  see'st  what  /  am, 
I  think  thou  wilt  forgive  him,  whom  his  God 
Can  ne'er  forgive,  nor  his  own  soul.  — FarencD! 
I  must  not,  dare  not  touch  what  I  have  made  thee. 
I,  who  sprung  twm  the  same  womb  with  thee,  diaiB'*^ 
The  same  breast,  dasp'd  thee  oltea  to  my  own. 


s  rThe  catastrophe  is  brought  about  vttb  great 
skill  and  effect  The  murderer  Is  sorrowful  aod  oaaMortW 
—  his  parents  reprobate  and  renonnoe  him, — his  miUc-^ 
to  him  with  eager  and  unhesitadng  allbetioa  ;  and  thry  vr-a* 
forth  together  into  the  Taat    iwitnde  ei  the 
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In  fondnefls  brotherly  and  boyish,  I 

Can  nerer  meet  thee  more,  nor  even  dare 

To  do  that  for  thee,  which  thou  shooldst  have  done 

For  me — compose  thy  limbs  into  their  grave  — 

The  first  grave  yet  dug  for  mortality. 

But  who  hath  dug  that  grave  7  Oh,  earth  1  Oh,  earth  I 

For  all  the  fhilts  thou  hast  render'd  to  me,  I 

Give  thee  back  this.  — Now  for  the  wUdemess. 

[Adah   Hoop§  down  and  kiueM  the  body  of 
Abkl. 
Adah.  A  dreary,  and  an  early  doom,  my  brother, 
His  been  thy  lot !     Of  all  who  mourn  for  thee, 

I  alone  must  not  weep.     My  office  is 
Henceforth  to  dry  op  tears,  and  not  to  shed  them : 
Bat  yet,  of  all  who  mourn,  none  mourn  like  me, 

>  [The  rMder  has  seen  what  Sir  Walter  Scott**  general 
opinioD  of  "  Cabi  *'  was,  In  the  letter  appended  to  the  Dedica. 
atioo,  mir,  p.  S17.  Mr.  Moore*i  was  conveyed  to  Lord  Byron 
tnthew  words:— 

*  I  hare  read  Foacarl  and  Ca!n.  The  former  does  not 
plesM  ne  lo  highly  aa  Sarduupalus.  It  hat  the  fault  of  all 
wKe  rlolent  Venetian  storle* ;  being  unnatural  and  impro- 
Mbte,  and  therefore.  In  ipite  of  all  your  fine  management  of 
|Min,  appealing  but  remotely  to  one's  sympathies.    But  Cain 

II  vonderftil  ^terrible — never  to  bo  forgotten.  If  I  am  not 
ohtakco,  it  wUl  sink  deep  into  the  world's  heart ;  and  while 
Dttiy  wOl  shudder  at  iu  blasphemy,  all  must  fall  prostrate 
More  tts  grandenr.  Talk  of  .Sschylos  and  his  Prometheus  I 
Mre  Is  the  true  spirit  both  of  the  Poet  >-and  the  DeriL" 

Lord  Bynn's  answer  to  Mr.  Moore  on  this  occasion  contains 
t^  rabitanoe  of  all  that  he  ever  thought  fit  to  adTanoe  in 
^e<nce  of  the  assaulted  pointo  inhia  **  Mystery  :*'_ 

•  With  respect  to  rellgloD,**  he  says. "  can  1  never  convince 
TOO  that  /  bold  no  auch  opinions  as  the  characters  in  that 
ijMJa,  which  seems  to  have  frightened  every  body  ?  My 
idni  of  a  character  may  run  away  with  me :  like  all  imagin- 
Ki»e  meo,  I,  of  course,  embody  myself  with  the  character, 
wsor  /draw  it,  but  not  a  moment  after  the  pen  is  from  off 
the  paper." 

He  tfaos  alludes  to  the  eflbeto  of  the  critical  tempest  excited 
^  "  Cain,"  in  the  elerenth  canto  of"  Don  Juan  :"— 

•  In  twice  Are  years  the  *  greatest  living  poet,* 
I  Like  to  the  champion  in  the  flsty  ring, 

u  caU'd  on  to  support  his  claim,  or  show  it, 

Although  *tis  an  imaginary  thing. 
Even  I  _  albeit  I  'm  sure  1  did  not  know  it. 

Nor  sought  of  foolscap  sul^ects  to  be  king— 
|Wai  reckon'd,  a  considerable  time, 
"»  grand  Napoleon  of  the  realms  of  rhyme. 

"  Bnt  Joan  was  my  Moscow,  and  Faliero 

My  Leipsic.  and  my  Mont  Saint  Jean  seems  Cain.** 

Weihail  now  present  the  reader  with  a  few  of  the  most 
elaborate  lummariea  of  the  contemporary  critics,— favour. 

^  and  onfiiToarable— beginning  with  the  Edinburgh 

Review. 

Mr.  Jefltey  saya,  —  ••  Though  •  Cain  *  abounds  in  beautiful 
P»«««w,  and  shows  more  powers  perhaps,  than  any  of  the 
wuoT  I  dramatical  oomposttions,  we  regret  very  much  that 

KJhoTiM  ever  have  been  published Lord  Byron  has  no 

prmuou  cant  or  priestlike  reviUng  to  apprehend  from  us. 
JVw  not  charge  him  with  being  either  a  disciple  or  an 
■P^^iew  Lucifer  \  nor  do  we  describe  his  poetry  as  a  mere 
z™/"*™  of  blasphemy  and  obscenity.  On  the  contrary,  we 
n«  ioclined  to  beUeve  that  he  wbhes  well  to  the  happiness  of 
^^Dd,  and  are  glad  to  testify  that  hb  poems  abound  with 
^?^°iB^  of  areat  dignity  and  tenderness,  as  weU  as  passages 
w  >Mmte  BtthUmity  and  beauty. PhUosophy 


ara  k-*i.  — —- — /  — «  w,^.-./ •  uuw^i^u,  and  poetry 

tkL  J  ^^^  «*»«i  ^n«*  *n  their  way :  but.  In  our  opinion, 
"7  dp  not  go  very  weU  together.  It  is  but  a  poor  and 
^^^  wit  of  poetry  that  seeks  to  embody  nothing  but  me- 
^^^yneal  inbcleties  and  abstract  deductions  of  reason— and 
V^TMupicioos  philosophy  that  aims  at  establishing  iu 
™««*  by  appeals  to  the  passions  and  the  fancy.  Though 
SHy?!?"*^  howwrer,  are  vrorth  little  in  the  schools,  it 
«w  not  follow  that  their  effect  is  inconsiderable  in  the  world. 
JJ^iaewmtrary,  It  is  the  mischief  of  aU  poetical  paradoxes, 
"»5Jroin  the  very  Umits  and  end  of  poetry,  which  deals  only 
«»noi»  and  glancing  views,  they  are  never  brought  to  the 
''v  UK  of  argument.    An  aUusion  to  a  douUful  topic  will 


Not  only  for  thyself,  hut  him  who  slew  thee. 
Now,  Cain  1  I  will  divide  thy  burden  with  thee. 

Cain,  £astward  jfrom  Eden  will  we  take  our  way  : 
*Tis  the  most  desolate,  and  suits  my  steps.  [God 

Adah.  Lead !  thou  shalt  be  my  guide,  and  may  our 
Be  thine  I     Now  let  us  carry  forth  our  children. 

Cain.  And  he  who  Ileth  there  was  childless.     I 
Have  dried  the  fountain  of  a  gentle  race. 
Which  might  have  graced  his  recent  marriage  couch, 
And  might  have  temper*d  liiis  stem  blood  of  mine, 
Uniting  with  our  children  Abel's  offspring  I 
O  Abel  I 

Adah.     Peace  be  with  hhn  I 

Cain.  But  with  me /» 

[Exeunt. 

often  pass  for  a  deflnitiTe  conclusion  on  it :  and,  clothed  in 
beautiful  language,  may  leave  the  most  pernicious  impressions 
behind.  We  therefore  think  tliat  poets  ought  fairly  to  be 
confined  to  the  established  creed  and  morality  of  their 
country,  or  to  the  aduai  passions  and  sentiments  or  mankind  ; 
and  that  poetical  dreamers  and  sophista  who  pretend  to 
theorise  according  to  their  feverish  fancies,  without  a  warrant 
from  authority  or  reason,  ought  to  be  banished  the  common- 
wealth of  letters.  In  the  courts  of  morality,  poets  are  unex- 
ceptionable witnesae$ :  they  may  give  in  the  evidence,  and 
depose  to  facts  whether  good  or  iU ;  but  we  demur  to  their 
arbitrary  and  self-pleasing  summing  up ;  they  are  suspected 
Judges,  and  not  very  often  safe  advocates,  where  great 
questions  are  concerned,  and  universal  principles  brought  to 
issue." 

The  Reviewer  in  the  Quarterly  was  the  late  Bishop  Heber. 
His  article  ends  as  follows :  — 

**  We  do  not  think,  indeed,  that  there  is  much  vigour  or 
Doetlcal  propriety  in  any  of  the  characters  of  Lord  Byron's 
Mystery.  Eve,  on  one  occasion,  and  one  only,  expresses 
herself  with  energy,  and  not  even  then  with  any  great  depth 
of  that  maternal  feeling  which  the  death  of  her  favourite  son 
was  likely  to  excite  in  her.  Adam  moralises  without  dignity. 
Abel  is  as  dull  as  he  is  pious.  Lucifer,  though  his  first  appear, 
ance  is  well  conceived,  is  as  sententious  and  sarcastic  as  a 
Scotch  metaphysician ;  and  the  gravamina  which  drive  Cain 
into  impiety  are  circumstances  which  could  only  produce  a 
similar  efKsct  on  a  weak  and  sluggish  mind,  —  the  necessity  of 
exertion  and  the  fear  of  death  I  Yet,  in  the  happiest  climate 
of  earth,  and  amid  the  early  vigour  of  nature,  it  would  be 
absurd  to  describe  (nor  has  Lord  Byron  so  described  it)  the 
toil  to  which  Cain  can  have  been  subject  as  excessive  or  bur- 
densome And  he  is  made  too  happy  in  his  love,  too  extrava- 
gantly fond  of  his  wife  and  his  child,  to  have  much  leisure  for 
those  gloomy  thoughts  which  belong  to  disappointed  ambition 
and  Jaded  licentiousness.  Nor,  though  there  are  some  passages 
hi  this  drama  of  no  common  piower,  is  the  general  tone  of  its 
poetry  so  excellent  as  to  atone  for  these  imperfections  of 
design.  The  dialocue  la  cold  and  constrained.  The  descrip- 
tions are  like  the  shadows  of  a  phantasmagoria,  at  oncd  in- 
distinct and  artificial.  Except  Adah,  there  is  no  person  in 
whose  fortunes  we  are  interested ;  and  we  close  the  book  with 
no  distinct  or  clinging  recollection  of  any  sinsle  passage  in  it, 
and  vrith  tlie  general  impression  only  that  Lucifer  has  said 
much  and  done  little,  and  that  Cain  has  been  unhappy  with- 
out grounds  and  wicked  without  an  object.  But  if,  as  a  poem, 
Cain  is  little  qualified  to  add  to  Lord  Byron's  reputation,  we 
are  unfortunately  constrained  to  observe  that  its  poetical 
defecU  are  the  very  smallest  of  its  demerits.  It  is  not,  indeed, 
as  some  both  of  its  admirers  and  its  enemies  appear  to  have 
supposed,  a  direct  attack  on  Scripture  and  on  the  authority  of 
Moses.  The  expressions  of  Cain  and  Lodfer  are  not  more 
offensive  to  tlie  ears  of  piety  than  such  discourses  must  neces- 
sarily be,  or  than  MUton,  without  offence,  has  put  into  the 
months  of  beings  similarly  situated.  And  thougn  the  inten. 
tion  Is  evident  which  has  led  the  Atheists  and  Jacobins  (the 
terms  are  convertible)  of  our  metropolis  to  circulate  the  work 
in  a  cheap  form  among  the  populace,  we  are  not  ourselves 
of  ojpinion  that  it  possesses  much  power  of  active  mischief, 
or  that  many  persons  will  be  very  deeply  or  lastingly  im- 

Sressed  by  insinuations  which  lead  to  no  practical  result,  and 
ifflcttlties  which  so  obviously  transcend  the  range  of  human 
experience.'* 

It  is  not  nnamusing  to  compare  the  above  with  the  follow- 
ing paragraph  in  one  of  the  Bishop's  private  letters  at  the 
time:  — 

"  I  have  been  very  busy  since  I  came  home  in  reviewing 
Lord  Byron's  dramatic  poems.  Of  course,  I  have  had  occa- 
sion to  find  a  reasonable  quantity  of  fault,  but  I  do  not  think 
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that  I  haTe  done  himlA)iutice.  *  Pereant  qui  ante  noi  noatra 
dixerunt'  I  should  have  liked  to  have  taken  up  the  tame 
ground  in  a  great  degree  with  iefttej ;  but,  ai  it  will  never  do 
to  bulid  on  another  man's  foundation,  I  have  been  obliged  to 
break  ground  on  a  diilbrent  side  of  the  fortress,  though  not,  I 
thhik,  so  favourable  a  one,  and  with  the  disadvantage  of  con- 
tending against  a  rival,  who  has  conducted  his  attack  with 
admirable  taste  and  skilL" 

The  following  extract  is  flrom  Mr.  Campbell's  Magailne  :— 

" '  Cain'  is  altogether  of  a  higher  order  than  *  Sardana* 
palus  '  and  the  *  Two  Foscari.'  Lord  Byron  has  not,  indeed, 
fulfilled  our  expectations  of  a  gigantic  picture  of  the  first 
murderer ;  for  there  is  scarcely  any  passion,  except  the  im- 
mediate agony  of  rage,  which  brings  on  the  catastrophe  j  and 
Cain  himself  is  little  more  than  the  subject  of  supernatural 
agency.  This  piece  is  essentially  nothing  but  a  vehicle  for 
striking  allusions  to  the  mighty  abstractions  of  Death  and 
Life,  Eternity  and  Time ;  for  vast  but  dim  descriptions  of  the 
regions  of  space,  and  for  daring  disputations  on  that  great 
problem,  the  origin  of  evil.  The  groundwork  of  the  argu- 
ments on  the  awTul  subJecU  handled  Is  very  common-place ; 
but  they  are  arrayed  in  great  majesty  of  language,  and  con- 
ducted with  a  frightful  audacity.  The  direct  attacks  on  the 
goodneu  of  God  are.  not,  perhaps,  taken  apart,  bolder  than 
some  passages  of  Milton  ;  but  thev  inspire  quite  a  different 
sensation  (because,  in  thinking  of  Paradise  Lost,  we  never 
regard  the  Deity,  or  Satan,  as  other  than  great  adverse 
powers,  created  by  the  imagination  of  the  poet  The  personal 
Identity  which  Milton  has  «lf  en  to  his  spiritual  intelligences, 

the  local  habitations  which  he  has  assigned  them,  — the 

material  beauty  with  which  he  has  invested  their  forms,  —  all 
these  remove  the  idea  of  impurity  from  their  discourses.  But 
we  know  nothing  of  Lord  Byron's  Lucifer,  except  his  speeches : 
he  is  invented  only  that  he  may  utter  them  ;  and  the  whole 
appears  an  abstract  discussion,  held  for  its  own  sake,  not 
maintjdned  in  order  to  serve  the  dramatic  consistencv  of  the 
persons.  He  has  made  no  attempt  to  imitate  Milton's 
plaatic  power;  — that  power  by  wtiich  our  great  {loet  has 
made  his  Heaven  and  Hell,  and  the  verv  regions  of  space, 
sublhne  realities,  palpable  to  the  imagination,  and  has  traced 
the  lineaments  of  his  angelic  messengers  with  the  precision  of 
a  sculptor.  The  Lucifer  of '  Cain '  is  a  mere  bodiless  abstrac- 
tion,—the  shadow  of  a  dogma;  and  all  the  sccMicry  over 
which  he  presides  is  dim,  vague,  and  seen  only  in  faint  outline. 
There  is,  no  doubt,  a  very  uncommon  power  displayed,  even 
In  this  shadowing  out  of  the  ethereal  Journey  of  the  spirit  and 
his  victim,  and  in  the  vast  sketch  of  the  world  of  phantasms 
at  which  they  arrive:  Imt  they  are  utterly  unlike  the  massive 
grandeurs  or  Milton's  creation.  We  are  fkr  from  Imputing 
intentional  impiety  to  Lord  Byron  for  this  Mystery ;  nor, 
though  its  language  occasionally  shocks,  do  we  apprehend  any 
danger  will  arise  from  its  perusal." 

So  much  for  the  professed  Reviewers.  We  shall  conclude 
with  a  passage  from  Sir  Egerton  Brydgea's  **  Letters  on  the 
Character  and  Genius  of  Lord  Byron : "  — 

**  One  of  the  pieces  which  have  had  the  eflfect  of  throwing 
the  most  unfavourable  hues,  not  upon  the  brilliancr  of  Lord 
Byron's  poetry,  but  upon  its  results  to  society,  is  *  Cain.' 
Yet,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  there  is  no  inconsiderable 
portion  of  that  poem  which  is  second  only  to  portions  of 
simflar  import  in  Milton,  — and  many  of  them  not  second; 
in  a  style  still  sweeter  and  more  eloquent,  and  with  equal 
force,  grandeur,  and  purity  of  sentiment  and  conception ; 
such  as  the  most  rigidly-religious  mind  would  have  read, 
If  it  had  come  from  Milton,  or  aay  other  poet  whose  piety 
was  not  suspected,  as  the  eflVisioa  of  something  approaching 
to  holy  inspiration. 

**  Let  us  then  task  our  candour,  and  Inquire  of  ourselves, 
whether  he  who  could  write  such  passages  could  mean  wrong  f 
Let  us  reeollect,  that  as  the  rebellious  and  blasphemous 
speeches  he  has  put  into  the  mouths  of  Ludfer  and  Cain  are 
warranted  by  Milton's  example,  and  the  fact  of  Cain's  trans- 
gression recorded  in  the  Bible,  the  omission  of  the  design 
and  filling  up  a  character  who  should  answer  all  those  speeches 
might  be  a  mere  defect  in  the  poet's  Judgment.  He  might 
think  that  Lucifer's  known  character  as  an  Evil  Spirit  pre- 
cluded his  arguments  from  the  sanction  of  auUiority ;  and 
that  Cain's  punishment,  and  the  denunciations  which  accom- 
panied it,  were  a  sufficient  warning.  I  know  not  that  any 
objection  has  been  made  to  *  Heaven  and  Earth.*  It  has  the 
same  cast  of  excellence  as  the  more  perfect  parti  of '  Cain,' 
but,  perhaps,  not  quite  so  intense  in  degree. 


**  It  seems  as  if  Lord  Bvron  persoadad  himself,  with  rafsrd 
to  his  own  being,  that  he  had  always  within  htm  two  cooxnrf 
spirits  of  good  and  evil  contending  for  the  dominion  over  him. 
and  thus  reconciled  those  extraordinary  ttgfats  of  intellertua. 
elevation  and  purity  with  a  submission  to  the  pride,  the  te. 
rocity,  the  worldly  passions,  the  worldly  eqjoyments,  the  cor. 
poreal  pastimes,  the  familiar  humoiu,  the  vulgarisms,  tfa* 
rough  and  coarse  manliness,  to  which  he  alternately  kunvo- 
dereid  himself,  and  which  tlie  jmod-naimred  public  cho>t  to 
consider  as  the  sole  attributes  (Mnis  personal  character.  Mih  h 
of  his  time,  however,  must  have  been  spent  in  the  munnft 
by  which  these  high  poems,  so  compacted  of  the  rs^eoa;  <j. 
thought,  were  produced  ;  and,  in  all  this  Urge  portion  uf  I.* 
existence  here,  his  imagtliation  must  have  bofite  him  up  <  a 
its  wings  into  ethereal  regions,  far  above  tiie  grow  ouJ  ^^ 
sual  enjoyments  of  this  grovelling  earth.  Did  he  6tA.  ;a 
minor  poets  deal,  in  mere  splendoar  of  words,  hu  i'-^^} 
would  be  no  proof  of  this  ;  Imt  he  never  docs  so :  —  there  a 
always  a  breatning  soul  beneath  his  words, 

*  That  o'er-informs  the  tenement  of  day  :* 

tt  is  like  the  (Vagrant  vapour  that  rises  In  Incense  frora  t^« 
earth  through  the  morning  dew ;  and  when  we  Ustni  lu  ta 
lyre, 

*  Less  than  a  God  we  think  there  cannot  dwell 
Within  the  hollow  of  that  sbell. 
That  sings  so  sweetly  and  so  wdl  I* 

**If  Lord  Byron  thought  that,  however  loudly  nofsr  rrii^ 
might  salute  nim  with  a  rude  and  indiscriminate  ci^our .. 
apolause,  his  poems  were  not  received  with  the  tacte  ir' 
Juagmcnt  they  merited,  and  that  severe  and  cruel  oosr'a  r^ 
were  attached  to  them  by  those  who  assumed  to  thMa^cNf 
authoritv,  and  who  seldom  allowed  the  genius  witbom  '•  r- 
verting  ft  into  a  cause  of  censure,  that  more  than  taAwetJ  i 
the  praise ;  those  fumes  of  flattery  which  are  imputed  u  t» 
causes  of  a  delirium  that  led  him  into  extraracandes.  o-ji- 
raging  decorum  and  the  respect  due  to  the  public  oner,  " 
fact,  reached  him.  To  confer  *  faint  praise  *  is  *  to  dama ; ' : 
confer  praise  in  a  wrong  place  is  to  insult  and  proroke.  I>^>-' 
Byron,  therefore,  had  not,  after  all,  thaenoouragroicnt  tiu:  is 
most  ihvourable  to  ripen  the  richest  fruit;  and  tt  was  s  an- 
and  noble  courage  that  still  prompted  him  to  pcrseverr. 

**  For  this  reason,  as  well  as  for  others,  I  think  hts'  fomn 
residences  were  more  propitious  to  the  energies  of  bis  ^  ■•' 
than  a  continued  abode  in  England  would  hare  been.    Tr^ 
poison  of  the  praises  that  were  insidious  did  not  reftcb  ("s 
so  soon ;  and  tie  was  not  beset  by  treacberons  cooipKi  •  • 
mortifying  gossip,  and  that  petty  intercourse  with  nra.^ 
society  which  tames  and  lowers  the  tone  of  the  mind.    T 
mingle  much  with  the  worid  is  to  be  Infallibly  degraded  ^• 
familiarity ;  not  to  mingle,  at  least,  among  the  busy  and  it 
known,  is  to  incur  the  disrespect  to  whidh  tauignidaoc*  ? 
subjected.    Lord  Bsrron's  foreign  residence  exempted  isr- 
froni  these  evils  :  he  saw  a  few  intimate  frieoda,  and  b^  r^r- 
responded  with  a  few  others;  but  such  an  Interroarte  u*^-* 
not  expose  to  similar  effects.    The  necessary  kaowiedfe  at  . 
necesfuirr  hints  may  thus  be  conveyed ;  but  not  all  Uk  (c>:.- 
lent  chills  which  general  society  is  so  olficioos  to  unveU. 

"  If  Lord  Bpon  had  not  had  a  mind  with  a  strong  spria.*  * 
virtue  within  it,  I  think  that  he  would  have  thrown  dovx.  t-  * 
pen  at  some  of  the  attacks  he  received,  and  given  hlAM.  -, 
to  the  sensual  pleasures  of  his  rank  for  the  rensaindrr  c  i  • 
life.  The  finer  parts  of  his  poems  were  of  sucii  spunxk 
splendour,  and  so  pure,  though  passionate,  an  eleratfcm.  t  jtf 
tney  ought  to  have  redeemed  any  parts  whids  were  opr^  : 
doubt  from  a  malevolent  construtnoo,  and  even  have  er.t;*^' . 
and  rendered  unnoticeable  many  positive  faulCa.  Locd  l*  • 
ron's  style,  like  his  thoughts,  had  every  Tartecy :  it  d>i  »< 
attempt  (as  is  the  common  practice)  to  make  poetry  h  t^t 
metaphorical  and  the  figurwvc;  it  followed  hu  thoi.:  '.v 
and  was  a  part  of  them :  it  did  not  fhtigue  itaelf  to  t*^' 
clear  by  illustration  or  Important  by  ornament,  frtry^^  t.^ 
thought  was  clear  or  Important  in  itself. 

"  I  remember,  when  I  first  read  *  Cain,*  1  thon^  It,  ai  t 
composition,  the  most  enchantin|r  and  irresistil>ie  of  aflt^*^ 
BvTon't  works ;  and  I  think  so  stilL  Some  of  the  srmnc  -  * 
taken  detachedly,  and  left  unanswered,  are  no  doubt  dk-C*^- 
ous,  and  therefore  ought  not  to  have  been  ao  left  ;  bat  tb^  >.  '-f- 
of  readers  whom  this  poem  Is  likely  to  interest  are  of  w  f  •" 
elevated  a  cast,  and  the  effect  of  the  poetrv  is  to  r«ds>e«  *:  - 
ritualise,  and  illumine  the  imagination  whfa  soeh  a  si "  > 
unearthly  sublimity,  that  the  mind  of  these,  I 
will  become  too  strong  to  Incur  any  taint  thus  [ 
the  defect  which  has  been  so  much  insisted  ao.*'J 
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VBttntx ;  or  tbt  Mf^ttitantt  x 


A  TRAGEDY.* 


TO 

THE     ILLUSTRIOUS     GOETHi^ 

BY   ONE    OP    HIS   HUMBLEST   ADMIRERS, 
THIS  TBAOBDT   IS   DEDICATED). 


PREFACS. 

The  foUowing  drama  is  taken  entirely  from. the 
**  Gfrman't  Ttde,  Kruitzner,**  published  many  yean 
^0  in  Lu*a  Canterbury  Tales;  written  (I  believe) 
by  two  sisters,  of  whom  one  furnished  only  this  story 
and  another,  both  of  which  are  considered  superior 
to  the  remainder  of  the  collection.  *  I  have  adopted 
the  characters,  plan,  and  even  the  language,  of  many 
parts  of  this  story.  Some  of  the  characters  are  modi- 
fied or  altered,  a  few  of  the  names  changed,  and  one 
chazacter,  Ida  of  Stralenheim,  added  by  myself ;  but 
in  the  rest  the  original  is  chiefly  followed.  When  I 
was  yom]g  (about  fourteen,  I  think,)  I  first  read  this 
tale,  which  made  a  deep  impression  upon  me ;  and 
may,  indeed,  be  said  to  contain  the  germ  of  much 
that  I  have  since  written.  I  am  not  sure  that  it  ever 
^M  very  popular ;  or,  at  any  rate,  its  popularity  has 
sfaiee  been  eclipsed  by  that  of  other  great  writers  in 
the  same  department  But  I  have  generally  found  | 
that  those  wlio  had  read  it,  agreed  with  me  in  their 
estimate  of  Che  singular  power  of  mind  and  conception 
which  it  developes.     I  should  also  add  conception^ 

'  [The  tragedy  of  **  Werner  **  was  be«m  at  Fiia,  De- 
nrnber  18th.  1831.  completed  Januair  20th,  1823,  and  pub- 
lUbed  in  London  fa)  the  November  foUowlng.  The  renew* 
of  '*  Werner  **  were,  without  exception,  uniaTourable.  One 
critique  of  the  time  thus  opens :  — 

**  Who  ooold  be  w  absurd  as  to  think,  that  a  dramatist  has 
no  right  to  make  free  with  other  people's  fables  ?  On  the 
contrary,  we  are  quite  aware  that  that  particular  species  of 
genius  which  is  exhibited  in  the  construction  of  plots,  never 
^  anf  period  flourished  in  England.  We  all  know  that 
Shakipdire  himself  took  his  stories  from  Italian  novels, 
Banish  sagas,  English  Chronicles,  FIutarch*s  Lives— from 
9UJ  where  rather  than  from  his  own  invention.  But  did  he 
take  the  whole  of  Hamlet,  or  Juliet,  or  Richard  the  Third, 
or  Aatony  and  Cleopatra,  from  any  of  these  foreign  sources  ? 
Did  be  not  Hnenit  in  the  noblest  sense  of  the  word,  all  the 
ckaraeterg  at  his  pieces  ?  Who  dreams  that  any  old  Italian 
norelist,  or  ballad-maker,  could  have  formed  the  imasinatlon 
of  luch  a  creature  as  Juliet  ?  Who  dreams  that  the  Hamlet 
of  ShAkspeare,  the  princely  enthusiast,  the  melancholy  phi- 
loiopher,  that  spirit  refined  even  to  pain,  that  most  incom- 
prehensible and  imapproachable  of  all  the  creations  of  human 
?enias,  is  the  same  being,  in  any  thing  but  the  name,  with 
the  rouafa,  strong-hearted,  blooidy-hsinded  AMtarr  of  the 
north  ?  Who  Is  there  that  supposes  Goethe  to  have  taken  the 
rbaracter  of  kii  Faust  from  tne  nurswy  rhymes  and  penny 
puaphleto  about  the  Devil  and  Doctor  Faustus  V  Or  who,  to 
''ome  nearer  home.  Imagines  Uiat  Lord  B]rron  hims^  fbund 
kti  Sardanapalus  in  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus  ? 

"  But  here  Lord  Byron  has  favenied  nothing— absolutely 
Ko-mraa.  There  is  not  one  incident  in  his  play,  not  even  the 
mo«t  trivial,  that  is  not  to  be  found  in  Miss  Lee's  novel,  oc- 
curing  exactly  in  the  same  manner,  brought  about  by  exactly 
tbe  same  agents,  and  producing  exactly  the  same  effects  on 
tbe  plot.    And  then  aa  to  the  characters — not  only  is  every 


rather  than  ezecntioii ;  for  the  stoiy  might,  perhaps, 
have  been  developed  with  greater  advantage.  Amongst 
those  whose  opinions  agreed  with  mine  upon  this  story, 
I  could  mention  some  very  high  names :  but  it  is  not 
necessary,  nor  indeed  of  any  use ;  for  every  one  must 
judge  according  to  his  own  Heelings.  I  merely  refer 
the  reader  to  the  original  story,  that  he  may  see  to 
what  extent  I  have  borrowed  fkx>m  it ;  and  am  not 
unwilling  that  he  should  find  much  greater  pleasure 
in  perusing  it  than  the  drama  which  is  founded  upon 
its  contents. 

I  had  begun  a  drama  upon  this  tale  so  fhr  back  as 
1815,  (the  first  I  ever  attempted,  except  one  at  thir- 
teen years  old,  called  **  Uhrie  and  Jhniui,**  which  I 
had  sense  enough  to  bum,)  and  had  nearly  completed 
an  act,  when  I  was  intecrupted  by  circumstances. 
This  is  somewhere  amongst  my  papers  in  England ; 
but  as  it  has  not  been  found,  I  have  re- written  the 
first,  and  added  the  subsequent  acts; 

The  whole  is  neither  intended^  nor  in  any  shape 
adapted,  for  the  stage. ' 

Pisa,  February,  1822. 


one  of  than  to  be  found  In '  Kraitner,'  but  every  one  is  to  be 
found  there  more  fUlly  and  powerftilly  developed.  Indeed, 
but  for  the  preparation  which  we  had  received  ftom  our  old 
fiuniliarity  with  Miss  Lee's  own  admirable  work,  we  rather 
incline  to  think  that  we  should  have  been  unable  to  compre- 
hend the  gist  of  her  noble  imitator,  or  rather  copier,  in  several 
of  what  seem  to  be  meant  for  his  most  elaborate  delineations. 
The  fhct  is,  that  this  undeviating  closeness,  this  humble 
fidelity  of  imitaHoHt  is  a  thing  so  perfectiy  new  in  any  thing 
worthy  of  the  name  of  literature^  that  we  are  sure  no  one, 
who  has  not  read  the  Canterbury  Tales,  will  be  able  to  form 
the  least  conception  of  what  it  amounts  to. 

'*  Those  who  have  never  read  Miss  Lee's  book,  will,  how- 
ever, be  pleased  with  this  production ;  for,  in  truth,  the  story 
is  one  of  the  most  powerfbllv  conceived,  one  of  the  most 
picturesque,  and  at  the  same  nme  instructive  stories,  that  we 
are  acquainted  with. 

*  Kruitsner,  or  the  German's  Tale,*  possesses  mystery,  and 
yet  clearness,  as  to  iu  structure ;  strength  of  characters,  and 
admirable  contrast  of  characters:  and,  above  all,  the  most 
lively  interest,  blended  with  and  subservient  to  the  most 
ailbctlng  of  moral  lessons." 

The  reader  will  find  a  minute  analysis,  introduced  by  the 
above  remarks,  in  Blackwood,  vol.  xii.  p.  710.  ] 

s  [This  Is  not  correct.  **  The  YoungLady's  Tale,  or  the 
Two  Emily's,"  and  "the  Clergyman's  Tale,  or  Pembroke," 
were  contributed  by  Sophia  Lee,  the  author  of  '*  The  Recess," 
the  comedy  of  "  The  Chapter  of  AccldenU,"  and  **  Almcdya, 
a  Tragedv,"  who  died  In  1824.  The  "  German's  Tale,"  and 
all  the  others  in  the  Canterbury  Collection,  were  written  by 
Harriett  the  younger  of  the  sisters.] 

>  [Werner  Is,  however,  the  only  one  of  Lord  Bvron's 
dramas  that  proved  successftil  In  representation.  It  u  still 
(irafi)  In  possession  of  the  stage.] 
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BYRON'S  WORKS. 


ACT  I. 


—I 


DRAMATIS  PERSONiE. 


Men.  -^  Wkenbr. 
Ulric. 

Stralxnueiil 
Idenstun. 
Gaboe. 
Feitz. 
Hbneick. 
£eic. 
Aenhsim. 
Meistbe. 

RODOLPH. 
LUDWIO. 

Women.  —  Josbphike. 

Ida  Stealbxueim. 

Scene^-FSBrtly  on  the  Frontier  of  Silesia,  and  partly 
in  Siegendorf  Castle,  near  Prague. 

Timt—ihe  Clo§€  of  the  Thirty  Feart*  War. 


I^SAtxXitx. 


ACT  I. 

SCENE  L 

2%e  Hall  of  a  decayed  Palace  near  a  small  Town  on 
the  Northern  Frontier  of  Sileeia^the  Night  tem- 
pestuout. 

Wbewbe  1  and  Josxphinb  hie  wife. 

Joe.  Mr  love,  be  calmer  I 
Wer.  I  am  calm. 

JoM.  To  me — 

Yes,  but  not  to  thyself :  thy  pace  is  hurried. 
And  no  one  walks  a  chamber  like  to  ours 
With  steps  like  thine  when  his  heart  is  at  rest 
Were  it  a  garden,  I  should  deem  thee  happy, 
And  stepping  with  the  bee  from  flower  to  flower ; 
But  here  ! 

Wer.         "Tis  chiU ;  the  tapestry  lets  through 
The  wind  to  which  it  waves :  my  blood  is  frozen. 

Joe.  Ah,  no  I 

Wer.  (emiling).  Why  I  wouldst  thou  have  it  so  ? 

Joe.  I  would 

Have  it  a  healthftil  current 

Wer.  Let  it  flow 

Until  'tis  spilt  or  check*d — how  soon,  I  care  not 

Joi.  And  am  I  nothing  in  thy  heart  ? 

•[Werner— we  meAn  KralUner— i»  admirably  drawn. 
Who  does  not  recoffnisc  In  him  the  portrait  of  too  common  a 
character  ?  The  man  of  shining  talent,  ardent  mind,  power- 
flil  connections,  brilliant  prospects,  who,  after  squandering 
away  all  in  wanton  self-  indulgence,  baring  llTcd  only  for 
himself,  finds  himself  bankrupt  in  fortune  and  character,  the 
prey  of  bitter  regret,  yet  unrepentant,  as  selfish  in  remorse 
as  in  Mi  gaiety.  All  that  is  inconsistent  In  the  ohatacter  of 
Kruitzner  is  rendered  still  more  so  in  the  Werner  of  the 
drama Ed.  Rev.] 

*  [In  this  play,  I^ord  Byron  adopts  the  same  nenreless  and 
pointless  kind  of  blank  Terse,  which  was  a  sorrow  to  every 
body  in  his  former  dramatic  essays.  It  is.  Indeed,  '*  most 
unmusical,  most  melancholy."  — "Ofs,"  "tos,"  "ands," 
**  fors,"  '*  bys,"  "  buu,"  and  the  like,  are  the  most  common 


0- 


Wer.  AlUtU. 

Jo$.  Then  canst  thoa  wish  for  that  viiidi  mnit 
brvakmine? 

Wer.  {approaehing  her  eheeh/).  BattelAicIhid 
been— no  matter  what. 
But  much  of  good  and  evil ;  what  I  vo, 
Thou  knowest ;  what  I  might  or  shouU  have  ben,    ' 
Thou  knowest  not :  but  still  I  lore  thee,  nor 
Shall  aught  divide  us. 

[Weenbe  watts  on  etkeupdy,  and  then  appneeka 
JosBrHiiix. 

The  stonn  of  the  night 
Perhaps  affects  me ;  I  am  a  thing  of  fedings,  | 

And  have  of  late  been  sickly,  aa»  alas  1  ' 

Thou  know'st  by  sufferings  more  than  ndne,  mj  loie! 
In  watching  me. 

Joe.                   To  see  thee  well  Is  much— 
To  see  thee  happy 

Wer.  Where  hast  thouieaiSQdi? 

Let  me  be  wretched  with  the  i«t ! 

Joe.  But  ttrink 

How  many  in  this  hour  of  tempest  shiver 
Beneath  the  biting  wind  and  heavy  rsln. 
Whose  every  drop  bows  them  down  nearer  esith, 
Which  hath  no  chamber  for  them  save  hcneBth 
Her  surflux. 

Wer.  And  that*s  not  the  wont :  who  am 

For  chambers  ?  rest  is  alL     The  wretches  whom 
Thou  oamest —  ay,  the  wind  howb  round  than,  ini 
The  dull  and  dropping  rain  saps  in  their  bono 
The  creeping  marrow.     I  have  been  a  sokUer, 
A  hunter,  and  a  traveller,  and  am 
A  beggar,  and  should  know  the  thing  thoa  tilk'4  d 

Joe.  And  art  thou  not  now  ahelter'd  from  them  iD  ? 

Wer.  Yes.     And  from  these  alone. 

Joe.  And  that  is  somcthiog. 

Wer,  True — to  a  peasant 

Joe.  Should  the  mMjbon 

Be  thankless  for  that  reftige  which  their  hafaiti 
Of  early  delicacy  render  more 
Needfril  than  to  the  peasant,  when  the  ebb 
Of  fortune  leaves  them  on  Uie  shoals  of  life  ? 

Wer.  It  is  not  that,  thou  know'st  it  is  not ;  ve 
Have  borne  all  this,  I'll  not  say  patiently, 
Except  in  thee — but  we  have  borne  it 

Joe.  Wdl? 

Wer.  Something  beyond  our  oatwud  safcinp 
(though 
These  were  enough  to  gnaw  Into  our  wols) 
Hath  stung  me  oft,  and,  more  than  ever,  nam. 
When,  but  for  this  untoward  aicknesa,  whkh 
Seised  me  upon  this  desolate  frtmtler,  and  "*■ 
Hath  wasted,  not  alone  my  strength,  but  meiOS» 
And  leaves  us — no !  this  is  beyond  roe  1 — but 
For  this  I  had  been  happy  9 — IAom  been  bappj— 
The  splendour  of  my  rank  sustain*d — my  naiDe— 


ooncluiioDf  of  a  line ;  there  ii  do  ease,  no  flow,  a 
"  in  linked  sweeCneu  long  drawn  out  :'*  nelthO'  U  di«*j^ 
thing  of  abrupt  fiery  Tigour  to  oompoiaato  Cor  thaae  deiKt>' 
—  mackwood^ 

s  [In  this  drama  there  la  abaolntalr  do  poeCry  to  hr  fam^' 
and  if  the  measure  of  Terse  which  la  here  dnh  tou*  "*  ' 
sample  of  what  we  are  to  expect  for  the  foture.  we  ban  t*'^' 
to  entreat  that  Lord  Byron  will  drop  the  oeremooy  o[^  '^ 
up  his  prose  into  lines  of  ten,  eleven,  or  twelve  syuafakf  > 
he  is  not  very  punctUloui  on  this  head),  and  fiiToar  us  ra 
it  in  its  natural  state.  It  requires  no  very  cnnalaf  sk*^* 
to  transmute  his  Terse  Into  proee,  nor,  rerersinK  tkr  ^^ 
perlment,  to  convert  his  plain  lenteDcea  into  tctms  ut^  ^* 
own "  When,"  saya  Werner.  *'but  for  tUa  uaiowsid  ti- 
neas, which  seised  me  upon  this  desolate  fronlkr,  aod  k*-9 
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Mj  fkthei's  name— been  rtm  aphdd;  and,  more 
Than  tlioee 

Jo*,  (^ruptfy).  My  son — our  ion — our  Ulrlc, 
Been  clatp*d  again  In  thcM  long-empty  arms. 
And  all  a  mother's  hunger  aatisfled. 
TwdTe  years  I  he  ifas  hut  eight  then :  — beautiftil 
He  was,  and  beaotlftil  he  must  be  now, 
My  Ubic  I  my  adored  I 

fFer.  I  have  been  ftiU  oft 

The  chase  of  Fortune ;  now  she  hath  o'ertaken 
My  spirit  where  it  cannot  turn  at  bay,— 
Sick,  poor,  and  londy. 

Jot.  Lonely  I  my  dear  husband  7 

Wer.  Or  worse — InTohing  all  I  lore,  in  this 
Far  wane  than  solitude.     Alone,  I  had  died, 
And  all  been  over  In  a  namelfus  grave. 

Jot.  And  I  had  not  outlived  thee ;  but  pray  take 
Comfort  I    We  have  struggled  long;  and  they  who 

strive 
With  Fortune  win  or  weary  her  at  last, 
So  that  they  find  the  goal  or  cease  to  feel 
Further.     Take  oomlbrt, — we  shall  And  our  boy. 

ffler.  We  were  in  tight  of  him,  of  every  thing 
Which  could  bring  compensation  for  past  sorrow— 
And  to  be  baffled  thus  ! 

Jot.  We  are  not  baffled. 

Wer.  Are  we  not  penniless  ? 

Jot.  We  ne*er  were  wealthy. 

Wler,  But  I  was  bom  to  wealth,  and  rank,  and 
power ; 
£i^y*d  them,  loved  them,  and,  alaa  1  abused  them. 
And  forfeited  them  by  my  fiither's  wrath. 
In  my  o'er-fervent  youth ;  but  Ibr  the  abuse 
Long  suffierings  have  atoned.     My  fiither's  death 
Left  the  path  open,  yet  not  without  snares. 
This  oM  and  creeping  kinwnan,  who  so  long 
Kept  his  eye  on  me,  as  the  snake  upon 
The  fluttering  bird,  hath  ere  this  time  outstept  me. 
Become  the  master  of  my  rights,  and  lord 
Of  that  which  lifts  him  up  to  princes  in 
IXxninion  and  domain. 

Jot.  Who  knows  ?  our  son 

May  have  retum'd  back  to  his  gnndilre,  and 
Even  now  uphold  thy  rights  for  thee  ?  - 

Wer,  TIs  hopeless. 

Since  his  strange  disappearance  from  my  father's. 
Entailing,  as  it  were,  my  sins  upon 
Himself^  no  tidings  have  reveal*d  his  course. 
I  parted  with  him  to  his  grandsire,  on 
The  promise  that  his  anger  would  stop  short 
Of  the  third  generation ;  but  Heaven  seems 
To  claim  her  stem  prerogative,  and  visit 
Upon  my  boy  his  fhther's  fiiults  and  follies. 

Jot,  I  must  hope  better  still, — at  least  we  have  yet 
Baffled  the  long  pursuit  of  Stralenheim.  [neas ; 

Wer,  We  should  have  done,  but  for  this  fiital  sick- 
More  fiitai  than  a  mortal  malady. 
Because  it  takes  not  life,  but  life*s  sole  solace : 
Even  now  I  feel  my  spirit  girt  about 
By  the  snares  of  this  avaricious  fiend ;  — 
How  do  I  know  he  hath  not  track'd  us  here  ? 

vasted.  not  aloa«  mj  strength,  but  raouM*  and  learet  ui— . 
no!  ttaii  to  berondroel  but  for  this  1  had  been  happy."— 
TbS«  la,  indeed,  beyond  us.  If  this  be  noetry,  then  we  were 
wronf  In  taking  hli  Lordihlp's  prefiboe  ior  proae.  It  will  ma 
on  too  feet  aa  well  af  the  reit. 

'*  Some  of  the  characters  are  modified 

Or  altered,  a  few  of  the  names  changed,  and 

One  diaracter,  Ida  of  Stralenheim, 


Jot.  He  does  not  know  thy  person ;  and  his  spies, 
Who  so  long  watch'd  thee,  have  been  left  at  Hamburgh. 
Our  unexpected  Journey,  and  this  change 
Of  name,  leaves  all  discovery  ikr  behind : 
None  holds  us  here  for  aught  save  what  we  seem. 

Wer.  Save  what  we  seem  I  save  what  we  ore — 
sick  beggars. 
Even  to  our  very  hopes.  —Ha  I  ha  I 

Jot.  Alasl 

That  bitter  laugh  I 

Wer.  Who  would  read  in  this  form 

The  high  soul  of  the  son  of  a  long  line  ? 
Who,  in  this  garb,  the  heir  of  princely  knds  ? 
Who,  in  this  sunken,  sickly  eye,  the  pride 
Of  rank  and  ancestry  ?  in  this  worn  cheek 
And  fhmine-hoUow'd  brow,  the  lord  of  halls 
Which  daily  feasta  thousand  vassals  ? 

Jot.  Tott 

Pondered  not  thus  upon  these  worldly  things. 
My  Werner  I  when  you  deign*d  to  choose  tot  bride 
The  foreign  daughter  of  a  wandering  exile 

Wer,  An  exile's  daughter  with  an  outcast  son 
Were  aflt  marriage  ;  but  I  stlU  had  hopea 
To  lift  thee  to  the  state  we  both  were  bom  for. 
Tour  Cither's  house  was  noble,  though  decay*d  ; 
And  worthy  by  its  birth  to  match  with  ours,  [noble ; 

Jot.  Your  fhther  did  not  think  so,  though  'twas 
But  had  my  Urth  been  all  my  daim  to  match 
With  thee,  I  should  have  deem'd  it  what  it  Is. 

Wer.  And  what  Is  that  hi  thine  eyes  7 

Jot.  All  which  it 

Has  done  In  our  behalf, — nothing. 

Wer.  How, — nothing  7 

Jot.  Or  wone ;  for  It  has  been  a  canker  in 
Thy  heart  fh>m  Uie  beginning :  but  far  this. 
We  had  not  felt  our  poverty  but  as 
Millions  of  myriads  feel  it,  cheerftilly ; 
But  for  these  phantoms  of  thy  feudal  fhthen. 
Thou  mightst  have  eam'd  thy  bread,  as  thousands 

earn  it; 
Or,  if  that  seem  too  humble,  tried  by  commerce. 
Or  other  dvic  means,  to  amend  thy  fortunes. 

Wer.  (tromealfy).  And  been  an  Hanseatic  burgher  7 
Excellent !  [art 

Jot.  Whate'er  thou  mightst  have  been,  to  me  thou 
What  no  state  high  or  low  can  ever  change, 
My  heart's  first  choice ;— which  chose  thee,  knowing 
neither  [sorrows : 

Thy  birth,  thy  hopes,  thy  pride  ;  nought,  save  thy 
WhUe  they  last,  let  me  comfort  or  divide  them ; 
When  they  end,  let  mine  end  with  them,  or  thee  t 

Wer,  My  better  angel  I  such  I  have  ever  found 
thee; 
This  rashness,  or  this  weakness  of  my  temper. 
Ne'er  raised  a  thought  to  injure  thee  or  thine. 
Thou  didst  not  mar  my  fortunes :  my  own  nature 
In  youth  was  such  as  to  immake  an  empire. 
Had  such  been  my  inheritance ;  but  now, 
Chasten'd,  subdued,  out-worn,  and  taught  to  know 
Myself^— to  lose  this  toe  our  son  and  thee  ! 
Trust  me,  when,  in  my  twcMmd-twentieth  spring. 

Added  by  myself ;  hot  hi  the  rest  the 

Orlgtaial  is  oilefly  followed.    When 

1  was  young  f  about  fourteen,  I  think)  I 

First  read  this  tale,  which  made  a  deep  Impression 

Upon  me" — 


Nor  is  there  a  line  in  tliese  so  lame 
point  out  many  in  tlie  drama  as  had. 
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and  haldng,  bat  we  eoold 
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My  fiither  barr'd  me  from  my  ikttaer*8  taoose, 
The  last  sole  scion  of  a  thousand  sire? 
(For  I  was  then  the  last,)  it  hurt  me  less 
Than  to  behold  my  boy  and  my  boy's  mother 
Excluded  in  their  innocence  from  what 
My  faults  deserved— exclusion ;  although  then 
My  passions  were  all  living  serpents,  and 
Twined  like  the  goigon*8  round  me. 

[/I  loud  knocking  i$  heard. 

Jo9,  Hark ! 

'^^  A  knocking ! 

Joi.  Who  can  it  be  at  this  lone  hour  ?     We  have 
Few  visitors. 

Wer.  And  poverty  hath  none, 

Save  those  who  come  to  make  it  poorer  stiU. 
Well,  I  am  prepared. 

[WsKNZR  putM  hU  hand  into  hit  boMmh  as  if  to 
March  Jor  Bome  weapon. 

Jot.  Oh  i  do  not  look  so.   I 

Will  to  the  door.  It  cannot  be  of  import 
In  this  lone  spot  of  wintry  desolation :  — 
The  very  desert  saves  man  from  mankind. 

[She  goe»  to  the  door. 

Enter  Idinctkik.  i 
Iden,  A  &ir  good  evening  to  my  &irer  hostess 
And  worthy What 's  your  name,  my  friend  ? 

^^'  Are  you 

Not  afraid  to  demand  it  ? 

Idem,  Not  afraid  ? 

Kgad  I  I  am  afraid.     Tou  look  as  if 
I  ask*d  for  something  better  than  your  name. 
By  the  &ce  you  put  on  it 

Wer,  Better,  sir ! 

Iden.  Better  or  worse,  like  matrimony :  what 
Shall  I  say  more  ?  You  have  been  a  guest  this  month 
Here  in  the  prince's  pahtce — (to  be  sure. 
His  highness  had  resign'dit  to  the  ghosts 

And  rats  these  twelve  years — but  t  is  still  a  palace) 

I  say  you  have  been  our  lodger,  and  as  yet 
We  do  not  know  your  name. 

Wer.  My  name  is  Werner. 

Iden.  A  goodly  name,  a  very  worthy  name 
As  e*er  was  gilt  upon  a  trader's  board : 
I  have  a  cousin  in  the  laaaretto 
Of  Hambuxgh,  who  has  got  a  wife  who  bore 
The  same.     He  is  an  officer  of  trust. 
Surgeon's  assistant  (hoping  to  be  surgeon). 
And  has  done  miracles  i'  the  way  of  bushiess. 
Perhaps  you  are  related  to  my  relative. 

Wer.  To  yours  ? 

Jo9'  Oh,  yes ;  we  are,  but  distantly. 

[Aaide  to  Wxrnkr. 
Cannot  you  humour  the  dull  gossip  till 
We  learn  his  purpose  ? 

^de^  Well,  I'm  ghid  of  that ; 

I  thought  so  all  along,  such  natural  yearnings 
Play'd  round  my  heart :  — blood  is  not  water,  cousin ; 
And  so  let  *s  have  some  wine,  and  drink  unto 
Our  better  acquaintance :  relatives  should  be 
Friends. 

Wer,  Tou  appear  to  have  drank  enough  already ; 

1  [The  mott  amusing  fellow  in  the  drama  ii  Monsieur 
Idenstein ;  who  makes  the  finest  speech,  too,  beyond  com- 
parison, of  any  of  the  personages.  The  only  wonder  is. 
where  he  got  it.  —  Ed.  Sev.] 

'  [Gabor  Is  a  most  inexplicable  personage :  he  is  always  on 
the  point  of  turning  oat  something  more  than  he  proves  to 
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And  if  you  had  not,  I've  no  Wine  to  ofl^,  i 

Else  it  were  yours :  but  this  you  know,  or  ihoold  know:  ■ 
Tou  see  I  am  poor,  and  sick,  and  will  notsee  ' 

That  I  would  be  alone ;  but  to  your  businesB !  ' 

What  brings  you  here  ?  i; 

Iden,  Why,  what  should  bring  me  hen  ?  ,, 

Wer,  I  know  not,  though  I  think  that  I  coold  gaf» 
That  which  wHl  send  you  hence. 

Jos.  (aside).  Patience,  dear  Verner:  ' 

Iden,  Tou  don't  know  what  has  happen'd,  tbf  n  ? 

Jos,  Howdxmldire? 

Iden,  The  river  has  o'erfloVd. 

JM'  Alas !  we  have  known  , 

That  to  our  sorrow  for  these  five  days ;  since 
It  keeps  us  here. 

Iden,  But  what  you  dont  know  h, 

That  a  great  penonage,  who  tun  would  cnai  I 

Against  the  stream  and  three  pcwtiUons'  wishes, 
Is  drown'd  below  the  ford,  with  five  post-hones, 
A  monkey,  and  a  mastiff,  and  a  valeL 

Jos.  Poor  creatures  I  are  you  sure  7 

Iden,  Yes,  of  the  mookfr. 

And  the  valet,  and  the  cattle ;  but  as  yet 
We  know  not  if  his  excellency 's  dead 
Or  no  ;  your  noblemen  are  hard  to  drown, 
As  it  is  fit  that  men  in  office  should  be ; 
But  what  is  certain  is,  that  he  has  swaOow'd 
Enough  of  the  Oder  to  have  burst  two  peasints ; 
And  now  a  Saxon  and  Hungarian  traveller. 
Who,  at  their  proper  peril,  snatch'd  him  fhm 
The  whirling  river,  have  sent  on  to  cnve 
A  lodging,  or  a  grave,  according  as 
It  may  turn  out  with  the  live  or  dead  body. 

Jos.  And  where  will  you  recdve  him  ?  here,  I  bopf, 
If  we  can  be  of  service  —  say  the  woid. 

Iden.  Here  ?  no ;  but  in  the  prince's  own  aputncst, 
As  fits  a  noble  guest :  — *t  is  damp,  no  doobt. 
Not  having  been  inhabited  these  twelve  yean ; 
But  then  he  comes  tram  a  much  damper  plsee, 
So  scarcely  will  catch  cold  hi  t.  If  he  be 
Still  liable  to  cold— and  if  not,  why 
He  11  be  wonte  lodged  to-morrow :  ne'erthdcfl, 
I  have  order'd  fire  and  all  appliances 
To  be  got  ready  for  the  worst — that  b, 
In  case  he  should  survive. 

Jos.  pioor  gentleman  I 

I  hope  he  wiU,  with  all  my  heart. 

Wer.  Intendant, 

Have  you  not  leam'd  his  name  ?     My  Josephine, 

fAiidetolMviff 
Retire:  1 11  sift  this  fooL  [Exit  JosMTajfi- 

Iden,  His  name?  obLonil 

Who  knows  if  he  hath  now  a  name  or  no  r 
'TIS  thne  enough  to  ask  it  when  be 's  aUe 
To  give  an  answer ;  or  if  not,  to  put 
His  heir's  upon  his  epitaph.     Metbought 
Just  now  you  chid  me  for  demanding  names  ? 

Wer,  iW,  true»  I  did  so ;  you  say  well  and  iriseif. 


Enter  Oaboe.  < 

Gab,  If  I  intrude,  I  crave 

Iden, 


Oh,  nototrc^ 


be.  A  sort  of  myiterloua  horror  Is  thrown  rmrod  H»  ^ 
palpability,  In  the  tale;  but.  In  th«  drama,  be  Is  oiU  i 
sentimental,  moodv,  high-mettled  soldier  of  fiMtnw.  v^^ 
appearances  and  disappearances  ar«  alike  sinfalarly  iiwrr^ 
tunc,  and  who  ends  In  a  mere  mcrcenaiy.  uis  characUf  <*> 
we  think,  decidedly  a  fisUuro EcL  Bern,} 
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This  Is  tiie  pilaoe ;  this  a  stnmger  like 
Toundf ;  I  pray  you  make  yourself  at  home : 
But  where  *s  bis  excellency  ?  and  how  &res  he  ? 

Gat.  Wetly  and  wearily,  but  out  of  peril : 
He  paused  to  change  bis  garments  in  a  cottage, 
(Where  I  doff*d  mine  for  tbeae,  and  came  on  hither) 
And  has  almost  recovered  firom  bis  drenching. 
He  will  be  bere  anon. 

Idem,  What  bo,  there  I  bustle ! 

Without  tbere,  Herman,  Weilburg,  Peter,  Conrad ! 

lGive$  SrecHoHi   to  differeiU  aervantt  who 
enter. 
A  nobleman  sleeps  bere  to  nigbt — see  that 
All  is  in  order  in  the  damask  chamber — 
Keep  up  tbe  stove — I  will  myself  to  the  cellar — 
And  Madame  Idenstein  (my  consort,  stranger), 
Shall  furnish  Ibrtb  tbe  bed-^iparel ;  for, 
To  say  tbe  truth,  tbey  are  marvellous  scant  of  this 
Within  tbe  palace  piedncts,  since  his  highness 
Left  it  some  doien  years  ago.     And  tben 
His  excellency  will  sup,  doubtless  ? 

Gab.  Faltbl 

I  cannot  tell ;  but  I  should  think  tbe  pillow 
Would  please  bim  better  than  tbe  table  after 
Hb  soaking  in  your  river :  but  for  fear 
Tour  viands  should  be  thrown  away,  I  mean 
To  sop  myself;  and  have  a  fHend  without 
Who  wHl  do  bonour  to  your  good  cheer  witb 
A  traveller's  appetite. 

Iden.  But  are  you  sure 

Hb  excellency But  his  name :  what  la  it  ? 

Gab.  I  do  not  know. 

Iden.  And  yet  you  saved  bis  life. 

Gab.  I  belp*d  my  friend  to  do  so. 

Idem.  Well,  that  *s  strange. 

To  save  a  man*s  life  whom  you  do  not  know. 

Gab.  Not  so ;  for  tbere  are  some  I  know  so  well, 
I  icaice  should  give  myself  tbe  trouble. 

Iden.  Pray, 

Good  friend,  and  wbo  may  you  be  ? 

Gab.  By  my  &mUy, 

Hungarian* 

Idem.  Wbkb  is  caU'd  ? 

Gab.  It  matters  Uttle. 

Idem,  (aside).  I  think  that  all  tbe  world  are  grown 
anonymous. 
Since  no  one  cares  to  tell  me  what  be 's  call*d  1 
Pny,  has  bis  excellency  a  large  suite  ? 

Gab.  Sufficient 

Idem.  How  many  ? 

Gab.  I  did  not  count  tbenu 

We  came  up  by  mere  accident,  and  Just 
In  time  to  drag  him  fhiougb  bia  carriage  window. 

Idem.  Well,  what  would  I  give  to  save  a  great  man ! 
No  doubt  you  *U  have  a  swingeing  sum  as  recompense. 

(rdfr.  Perhaps. 

Idem.  Now,  bow  much  do  you  reckon  on  ? 

Gab.  I  have  not  yet  put  up  myself  to  sale : 
In  tbe  mean  time,  my  best  reward  would  be 
A  glass  of  your  Hockcbeimer — a  grtem  ghus, 
Wreatb'd  with  rich  gn^ies  and  Bacchanal  devices, 
O'erflowing  with  tbe  oldest  of  your  vintage ; 
for  which  I  promise  you,  in  case  you  e'er 
Run  baxaid  of  being  drown*d,  (altbougb  I  own 
It  seems,  of  all  deaths,  tbe  least  likely  for  you,) 
1 11  pull  yon  out  fior  nothing.     Quidc,  my  fHend, 
And  think,  fbr  every  bumper  I  shall  quaff, 
A  wave  the  less  may  roll  above  your  bead. 


Idem,  {aside}.  I  don't  much  like  this  fellow — close 
and  dry 
He  seems,  two  things  which  suit  me  not ;  bowever. 
Wine  be  shall  have ;  if  that  unlocks  bim  not, 
I  shall  not  sleep  to-night  for  curiosity. 

[Exit  Idxkstuv. 

Gab.  (toWxaNsa).  TUs  master  of  the  ceremonies  is 
Tbe  intendant  of  tbe  palace,  I  presume : 
'Tis  a  fine  building,  but  decay'd. 

Wer.  The  apartment 

Design*d  for  bim  you  rescued  will  be  found 
In  fitter  order  for  a  sickly  guest. 

Gab*  I  wonder  tben  you  occupied  it  not, 
For  you  seem  delicate  in  bealtb. 

Wer.  (quicify).  Sir  1 

Gab.  Fray 

Excuse  me :  have  I  said  aught  to  offend  you  ? 

Jfer.  Notbing :  but  we  are  strangers  to  each  other. 

Gab.  And  that  *s  tbe  reason  I  would  have  us  less  so : 
I  tbougbt  our  bustling  guest  without  bad  said 
Tou  were  a  chance  and  passing  guest,  the  counterpart 
Of  me  and  my  companions. 

Wsr.  Very  true. 

Gab.  Tben,  as  we  never  met  before,  and  never. 
It  may  be,  may  again  encounter,  why, 
I  thought  to  cheer  up  tbls  old  dungeon  here 
(At  least  to  me)  by  asking  you  to  share 
Tbe  tan  of  my  companions  and  myselfl 

War.  Fray,  pardon  me;  my  health 

Gab.  Even  as  you  please. 

I  have  been  a  soldier,  and  perhaps  am  blunt 
In  bearing. 

Wer.         I  bave  also  served,  and  can 
Requite  a  soldier's  greeting. 

Gab.  In  what  service  ? 

Tbe  Imperial  7 

Wer.  {quicil^f  amd  them  interrupting  himself).     1 
commanded — no — I  mean 
I  served ;  but  it  is  many  years  ago, 
When  first  Bohemia  raised  her  banner  'gainst 
Tbe  Austrian. 

Gah.  Well,  that 's  over  now,  and  peace 

Has  tum'd  some  thousand  gaUant  hearts  adrift 
To  live  as  they  best  may ;  and,  to  say  truth, 
Some  take  the  shortest. 

War.  What  is  that  7 

Gab.  Wbate'er 

Tbey  Uy  their  bands  on.    All  Silesia  and 
Luaatia's  woods  are  tenanted  by  bands 
Of  the  late  troops,  wbo  levy  on  tbe  country 
Their  maintenance :  tbe  Cbatelains  must  keep 
Their  castle  walls — beyond  them  'tis  but  doubtftil 
Travel  for  your  ricb  coimt  or  fUll-blown  baron. 
My  comfort  is  that,  wander  where  I  may, 
I  've  little  left  to  lose  now. 

Wer.  And  I — notbing. 

Gab,  That  *s  harder  still.     You  say  you  were  a 
soldier. 

Wer.  I  was. 

Gab.  You  look  one  stilL     All  soldiers  are 

Or  sbould  be  comrades,  even  though  enemies. 
Our  swords  wben  drawn  must  cross,  our  engines  aim 
(While  leveil'd)  at  each  otber's  hearts ;  but  when 
A  truce,  a  peace,  or  what  you  will,  reinits 
Tbe  steel  into  Its  scabbard,  and  lets  sleep 
Tbe  spark  which  lights  the  matchlock,  we  are  brethren. 
You  are  poor  and  sickly  — I  am  not  ricb,  but 
healthy; 
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I  want  fyr  nothing  which  I  cannot  want ; 
You  seem  devoid  of  this — wilt  share  it  ? 

[OABOft  puBs  out  hii  pune. 

War,  Who 

Told  you  I  was  a  beggar  ? 

Gab.  Ton  yourself^ 

In  saying  you  were  a  soldier  during  peace-time. 

Wer,  (looking  at  him  with  fKfpictofi).      You  know 
me  not? 

Gab,  I  know  no  man,  not  even 

Myself:  how  should  I  then  know  one  I  ne'er 
Beheld  till  half  an  hour  rinoe  ? 

Wer,  Sir,  I  thank  you. 

Your  offer 's  noble  were  it  to  a  fHend, 
And  not  unkind  as  to  an  unknown  stranger. 
Though  scarcely  prudent ;  but  no  less  I  thank  you. 
I  am  a  beggar  in  all  save  his  trade ; 
And  when  I  beg  of  any  one,  it  shall  be 
Of  him  who  was  the  first  to  offer  what 
Few  can  obtain  by  asking.   Pardon  me.  [Exit. 

Gab.  {solus).  A  goodly  fellow  by  his  looks,  tiiough 
worn. 
As  most  good  fellows  are,  by  pain  or  pleasure. 
Which  tear  life  out  of  us  before  our  time ; 
I  scarce  know  which  most  quickly  :  but  he  seems 
To  have  seen  better  days,  as  who  has  not 
Who  has  seen  yesterday  ? — But  here  approaches 
Our  sage  intendant,  with  the  wine :  however. 
For  the  cup*s  sake  I H  bear  the  cupbearer. 

Enter  Ibknstzik. 

Itkn,  'T  is  here  I  the  supernaculum  I  twenty  years 
Of  age,  if 'tis  a  day. 

Gab.  Which  epoch  makes 

Young  women  and  old  wine ;  and  't  is  great  pity. 
Of  two  such  excellent  things,  increase  of  years. 
Which  still  Improves  the  one,  should  spoil  the  other. 
Fill  full — Here  *8  to  our  hostess ! — your  £idr  wife  I 

[  Takes  the  glass. 

Iden.  Fair  I  — Well,  I  trust  your  taste  in  wine  is 
equal 
To  that  you  show  for  beauty  ;  but  I  pledge  you 
Nevertheless. 

Gab.  Is  not  the  lovely  woman 

I  met  in  the  adjacent  hall,  who,  with 
An  air,  and  port,  and  eye,  which  would  have  better 
Beseem'd  this  palace  in  its  brightest  days 
(Though  in  a  garb  adapted  to  its  present 
Abandonment),  rctum'd  my  salutation  — 
Is  not  the  same  your  spouse  ? 

Iden.  1  would  she  were  I 

But  you  *re  mistaken :  — that 's  the  stranger's  wife. 

Gab.  And  by  her  aspect  she  might  be  a  prince's : 
Though  time  hath  touch'd  her  too,  she  still  retains 
Much  beauty,  and  more  nu^esty. 

Iden.  And  that 

Is  more  than  I  can  say  for  Bladame  Idenstein, 
At  least  in  beauty :  as  for  nu^csty. 
She  has  some  of  its  properties  which  might 
Be  spared — but  never  mind  I 

Gab.  I  don't     But  who 

May  be  this  stranger  7     He  too  hath  a  bearing 
Above  his  outward  fortunes. 

Iden.  There  I  differ. 

He  *s  poor  as  Job,  and  not  so  patient ;  but 
Who  he  may  be,  or  what,  or  aught  of  him. 
Except  his  name  (and  that  I  only  leam'd 
To-night),  I  know  not 
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Gab,  But  how  came  he  here  ? 

Iden.  In  a  mott  miserable  old  calecbe, 
About  a  month  since,  and  immediately 
Fell  sick,  almost  to  death.     He  should  hsm  died. 

Gab,  Tender  and  true ! — but  why  7 

Iden,  Wby,irbitislifc 

Without  a  living  ?     He  has  not  a  stiver. 

Gab,  In  that  case,  I  much  wonder  that  a  penon 
Of  your  apparent  prudence  should  admit 
Guests  so  forlorn  into  this  noble  mansion.       [make 

Men,  That 's  true ;  but  pity,  as  you  know,  dou 
One's  heart  commit  these  follies  ;  and  besides, 
They  had  some  valuables  left  at  that  time. 
Which  paid  their  way  up  to  the  present  hour ; 
And  so  I  thought  they  might  as  well  be  lodged 
Here  as  at  the  smaO  tavern,  and  I  gave  them 
The  run  of  some  of  the  oldest  palace  rooms. 
They  served  to  air  them,  at  the  least  as  kng 
As  they  could  pay  for  fire- wood. 

Gab,  Poor  soob ! 

Iden,  k% 

Exceeding  poor. 

Gab.  And  yet  unused  to  poverty, 

If  I  mistake  not     WhiUier  were  they  going? 

Iden.  Oh  \  Heaven  knows  where,  unless  to  bnTrn 
itself. 
Some  days  ago  that  look'd  the  likeliest  jooney 
For  Werner. 

Gab.  Werner !  I  have  heard  the  ninie : 

But  it  may  be  a  feign'd  one. 

Iden.  Like  enough ! 

But  hark !  a  noise  of  wheels  and  voices,  and 
A  blaze  of  torches  flrom  without*    As  sore 
As  destiny,  his  excellency 's  come. 
I  must  be  at  my  post :  will  you  not  join  me, 
To  help  him  fhnn  his  carriage,  and  present 
Your  humble  duty  at  the  door  ? 

Gab.  I  drsgg'd  tdm 

From  out  that  carriage  when  he  would  have  gtwa 
His  barony  or  county  to  repel 
The  rushing  river  from  his  gurgling  throat 
He  has  valets  now  enough :  they  stood  aloof  then, 
Shaking  their  dripping  ears  upon  the  shoie, 
All  roaring  "  Help  I  **  but  oflierlng  none ;  and  ss 
For  duty  (as  you  call  it)-»I  did  mine  tken^ 
Now  do  yours.  Hence,  and  bow  and  cringe  bin  htn  • 

Iden.  /cringe ! — but  I  shall  lose  the  opportanit!" 
Plague  take  it  1  he  *U  be  here,  and  I  not  there  f 

[ExU  Idxkstxiv  hatt:7 

Re-enter  WcKuxa. 

Wer.  (to  himself),     I  heard  a  noiBe  of  whedf  ^ 
voices.     How 
All  sounds  now  Jar  me ! 

Still  here  !     Is  he  not  [Parteimag  Gak*- 

A  spy  of  my  pursuer's  ?    His  fhmk  olfer 
So  suddenly,  and  to  a  stranger,  wore 
The  aspect  of  a  secret  enemy  ; 
For  friends  are  slow  at  such. 

Gab.  Sir,  you  secni  nfi: 

And  yet  the  time  is  not  akin  to  thought 
These  old  walls  will  be  noisy  soon.     The  bsron. 
Or  count  (or  whatsoe'er  this  half-drown'd  noUe 
May  be),  for  whom  this  desolate  village  and 
Its  lone  inhabitants  show  more  respect 
Than  did  the  elements,  is  oome. 

Iden.  {without).  This 

This  way,  your  excellency :— haTe  a  cair. 
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The  staircaie  Is  a  little  gloomy,  and 
Somewhat  decay*!! ;  but  If  we  had  expected 
So  high  a  guests- Pray  take  xny  ami,  my  lord ! 

Ewttr  SraALXifHXiM,  iDixnaiVy  and  AttendanU — 
parti jf  hii  own,  and  pardy  Retainer*  ofthB  Domain 
of  whiek  Idknstbix  m  IntendanU 

StraL  I  *U  rest  me  here  a  moment 

Idtn.  (to  the  otrvoMtiy,  Ho  I  a  chair  I 

Intantly,  knaTCS !  [STaAUcuHiiM  ait$  down, 

rer.  (ajMlr>         Tisliel 

StraL  I  *m  better  now. 

Who  ire  these  strangers  ? 

Iden.  Please  you,  my  good  lord. 

One  says  ha  is  no  stranger. 

ITer.  {ahmdemd  hattify).     Who  says  that  ? 

[  TAcy  look  at  him  with  ntrpriie. 

Iden.  Why,  no  one  spoke  of  you,  or  to  you  / — but 
Here  *s  one  his  excellency  may  be  pleased 
To  recognise.  [Pointiny  to  Oabor. 

Gah.  I  seek  not  to  disturb 

His  DoUe  memory. 

StraL  I  apprehend 

This  is  one  of  the  strangers  to  whose  aid     - 
I  owe  my  rescue.     Is  not  that  the  other  ? 

[Pointiny  to  WxaNxa. 
Hy  state  when  I  was  suooour'd  must  excuse 
My  onoertainty  to  whom  I  owe  so  much. 

Iden.  He  I — no^  my  lord,  he  rather  wants  for  rescue 
Than  can  aiford  it    *T  is  a  poor  sick  man, 
Tiatrd-tired,  and  lately  risen  fh>m  a  bed 
From  whence  he  nerer  dream'd  to  rise. 

StraL  Methought 

That  there  were  two. 

Gab,  There  were,  in  company  ; 

But,  in  the  service  rendered  to  your  lordship, 
I  needs  must  say  but  one,  and  he  is  absent 
The  chief  part  of  whatever  aid  was  rendered 
Was  hie  .•  it  was  his  fortune  to  be  first 
My  wiU  was  not  infierior,  but  his  strength 
And  youth  ontstripp'd  me ;  therefore  do  not  waste 
Tour  thanks  on  me.     I  was  but  a  glad  second 
Unto  a  nobler  pilndpaL 

StraL  When  Is  he  ? 

An  Atten,  My  lord,  he  tarried  In  the  cottage  where 
Tour  excellency  rested  for  an  hour, 
And  said  be  would  be  here  to-morrow. 

StraL  Till 

That  hour  arrives,  I  can  but  offer  thanks. 
And  then 

Gab.  I  seek  no  more,  and  scarce  deserve 

80  much.     My  comrade  may  speak  for  himself. 

StraL  (Jixiny  hie  eyee  upon  Wxaxxa ;  then  aeide). 
It  cannot  be !  and  yet  he  must  be  look*d  to. 
T  is  twenty  years  since  I  beheld  him  with 
These  eye9 ;  and,  though  my  agents  still  have  kept 
Theire  on  him,  policy  has  held  aloof 
My  own  from  his,  not  to  alarm  him  into 
Suspicion  of  my  plan.     Why  did  I  leave 
At  Hamburgh  those  who  would  have  made  assurance 
If  this  be  he  or  no  ?    I  thought,  ere  now, 
To  hanre  been  lord  of  Siegendorf,  and  parted 
In  haste,  though  even  the  elements  appear 
To  fight  against  me,  and  this  sudden  flood 
3lay  keep  me  prisoner  here  till 

[/Te  paueee,  and  looke  at  Wxaxxa ;  then  reeumee. 

This  man  must 
Be  watch'd.    If  it  is  he,  he  is  so  changed. 


His  ftther,  rfstaig  from  his  grave  again. 

Would  pass  him  by  unknown.     I  must  be  wary : 

An  error  would  qtoil  alL 

Itlen.  Your  lordship  seems 

Pensive.     Will  it  not  please  you  to  pass  on  ? 

StraL  'Tis  past  &tigue  which  gives  my  weigh'd- 
down  spirit 
An  outward  show  of  thought     I  will  to  rest 

Iden.  The  prince*s  chamber  Is  prepared,  with  all 
The  very  furniture  the  prince  used  when 
Last  here,  in  its  f^  splendour. 

(Aeide.)  Somewhat  tatter'd, 
AJod  deviUsh  damp,  but  fine  enough  by  torch-light ; 
And  that  *s  enough  for  your  right  noble  blood 
Of  twenty  quarterings  upon  a  hatchment ; 
So  let  their  bearer  sleep  'neath  something  like  one 
Now,  as  he  one  day  will  for  ever  lie. 

Stral.  (rieiny  and  tuminy  to  GABoa).  Good  night, 
good  people  I     Sir,  I  trust  to-morrow 
WIU  find  me  apter  to  requite  your  service. 
In  the  mean  time  I  crave  your  company 
A  moment  in  my  chamber. 

Gab.  I  attend  you. 

Stral.  (after  a  few  etepe,  paueeef  and  eatta  Wsa- 
Nxa).  Friend  I 

Wer.  Sir! 

Iden.  Sir!  Lord — oh  Lord  I  Why  don't  you  say 
His  lordship,  or  his  excellency  7     Pray 
My  lord,  excuse  this  poor  man's  want  of  breeding : 
He  hath  not  been  accustom'd  to  admission 
To  such  a  presence. 

StraL  (to  Ioxnstxix).  Peace,  intendant  I 

Iden.  Oh  I 

I  am  dumb. 

StraL  (to  WxEKxa).  Have  you  been  long  here  7 

Wer.  hofog? 

StraL  I  sought 

An  answer,  not  an  echo. 

Wer,  Tou  may  seek 

Both  flrom  the  walls.    I  am  not  used  to  answer 
Those  whom  I  know  not 

Stral.  Indeed  I    Ne'er  the  less, 

Tou  might  reply  with  courtesy  to  what 
Is  ask'd  in  kindness. 

Wer.  When  I  know  it  such, 

I  will  requite — that  is,  reply — in  unison. 

StraL  The  intendant  said,  you  had  been  detain'd 
by  sickness— 
If  I  could  aid  you — journeying  the  same  way  7 

Wer.  (quickly).  I  am  not  Journeying  the  same  way  I 

StraL  How  know  ye 

That,  ere  you  know  my  route  ? 

Wer»  Because  there  is 

But  one  way  that  the  rich  and  poor  most  tread 
Together.     Tou  diverged  from  that  dread  path 
Some  hours  ago,  and  I  some  days :  henceforth 
Our  roads  must  lie  asunder,  thou^  they  tend 
AH  to  one  home. 

StraL  Tour  language  is  above 

Tour  station. 

Wer.  (bUterly).  Is  it? 

StraL  Or,  at  least,  beyond 

Tour  garb. 

Wer.         'Tis  well  that  it  to  not  beneath  it, 
As  sometimes  happens  to  the  better  clad. 
But,  in  a  word,  what  would  you  with  me  ? 

Stral.  (ttarOed).  I  7 

Wer.  Tes — you  1  Tou  know  me  not,  and  question 
me. 
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And  wonder  that  I  answer  not — not  knowing 
My  inquisitor.     Explain  what  you  would  have. 
And  then  1 11  satisfy  yourself,  or  me. 

StraL  I  knew  not  that  you  had  reasons  for  reserve. 

Wer,  Many  have  such :  — Have  you  none  ? 

StraL  None  which  can 

Interest  a  mere  stranger. 

Wer.  Then  forgive 

The  same  unknown  and  humble  stranger,  if 
He  wishes  to  remain  so  to  the  man 
Who  can  have  nought  in  common  with  him. 

StraL  Sir, 

I  will  not  balk  your  humour,  though  untoward  : 
I  only  meant  you  service — but  good  night ! 
Intendant,  show  the  way  I  (to  Oabok.)  Sir,  you  will 
with  me? 
[Exeunt  Stealswhxim  and  attendants ;  Ioen- 
STXIN  and  Gabor. 
Wen  (solus),  *T  is  he !  I  am  taken  in  the  toils.  Be- 
fore 
I  quitted  Hamburgh,  Giulio,  his  late  steward, 
Infonn'd  me,  that  he  had  obtainM  an  order 
From  Brandenburg^s  elector,  for  the  arrest 
Of  Kruitzner  (such  the  name  I  then  bore),  when 
I  came  upon  the  frontier ;  the  free  city 
Alone  preserved  my  freedom — UIl  I  left 
Its  walls — fool  that  I  was  to  quit  them  I    But 
I  deem'd  this  humble  garb,  and  route  obscure. 
Had  baffled  the  slow  hounds  in  their  pursuit 
What  *8  to  be  done  ?  He  knows  me  not  by  person ; 
Nor  could  aught,  save  the  eye  of  apprehension, 
Have  recognised  Aim,  after  twenty  years, 
We  met  so  rarely  and  so  coldly  in 
Our  youth.     But  those  about  him  !    Now  I  can 
Divine  the  frankness  of  the  Hungarian,  who 
No  doubt  is  a  mere  tool  and  spy  of  Stralenheim*s, 
To  sound  and  to  secure  me.     Without  means  ! 
Sick,  poor — begirt  too  with  the  flooding  rivers. 
Impassable  even  to  the  wealthy,  with 
All  the  appliances  which  purchase  modes 
Of  overpowering  peril  with  men*s  lives, — 
How  can  I  hope  I    An  hour  ago  methought 
My  state  beyond  despair ;  and  now,  *t  is  such. 
The  past  seems  paradise.     Another  day. 
And  I  'm  detected, — on  the  very  eve 
Of  honours,  rights,  and  my  inheritance. 
When  a  few  drops  of  gold  might  save  me  still 
In  fiivouring  an  escape. 

Enter  Idenstun  and  Frits  in  eonversaiton. 

Fritz.  Immediately. 

Iden.  I  tell  you  *t  is  impossible. 

Fritz.  It  must 

Be  tried,  however ;  and  if  one  express 
FaU,  you  must  send  on  others,  till  the  answer 
Arrives  from  Frankfort,  from  the  commandant 

Iden.  I  will  do  what  I  can. 

Fritz.  And  recollect 

To  spare  no  trouble ;  you  will  be  repaid 
Tenfold. 

Iden.      The  baron  is  retired  to  rest  ? 

Fritz.  He  hath  thrown  himself  into  an  easy  chair 
Beside  the  fire,  and  slumbers ;  and  has  ordered 
He  may  not  be  disturbed  until  eleven. 
When  he  will  take  himself  to  bed. 

Iden.  Before 

An  hour  is  past  I  *11  do  my  best  to  serve  him. 

Fritz,  Remember  I  [Exit  Fairs. 
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Iden.  The  devil  take  thex gmt  mea!  they 

Think  all  things  made  for  them.    Nowheremoitl 
Souse  up  some  half  a  dozen  shivering  vaiials 
From  their  scant  pallets,  and,  at  peril 
Of  their  lives,  despatch  then  o*er  the  river  tonrit 
Frankfort    Methinks  the  baron's  own  ciperieDoe 
Some  hours  ago  might  teach  him  feUow-leellng :        ' 
But  no,  **  it  must,**  and  there 's  an  end.    How  now  ? 
Are  you  there.  Mynheer  Werner  ?  { 

Wer.  Toa  have  left 

Tour  noble  guest  light  quickly.  I 

Iden,  Tes — he'idoosg,  | 

And  seems  to  like  that  none  should  sleep  besides. 
Here  is  a  packet  for  the  commandant  i 

Of  Frankfort,  at  all  risks  and  all  expenses  -, 
But  I  must  not  lose  time :  Good  nSght  I         [Exit, 

Wer.  "ToFrsnklbrt:" 

So,  so,  it  thickens  I  Ay,  **  the  commandant" 
This  tallies  well  with  all  the  prior  steps 
Of  this  cool,  calailating  fiend,  who  walks  ' 

Between  me  and  my  &ther*s  house.    No  doubt 
He  writes  for  a  detachment  to  convey  me 
Into  some  secret  fortress.  —  Sooner  than 

This 

[WxaNXR  looks  taround,  and  tnatdia  up  a  hife 
lying  on  a  table  in  a  recess. 

Now  I  am  master  of  myself  at  least 
Hark, — footsteps  1   How  do  I  know  that  Stnlenbiim 
Will  wait  for  even  the  show  of  that  authority 
Which  is  to  overshadow  usurpation  7 
That  he  suspects  me  *s  certain.     I  *m  akme ; 
He  with  a  numerous  train.     I  weak ;  he  strong 
In  gold,  in  numbers,  rank,  authority. 
I  nameless,  or  involving  in  my  name 
Destruction,  tUl  I  reach  my  own  domain ; 
He  fiill-blown  with  his  titles,  which  impose 
Still  ftirther  on  these  obscure  petty  buxgbers 
Than  they  could  do  elsewhere.     Hark  I  nearer  stIO ! 
I  *11  to  the  secret  passage,  which  communicates 

With  the No  1  all  is  silent — t  was  my  fincy  !- 

Still  as  the  breathless  interval  between 

The  flash  and  thunder :  — I  must  hush  my  soul 

Amidst  its  perils.     Tet  I  will  retire. 

To  see  if  still  be  unexplored  the  passage 

I  wot  of :  it  will  serve  me  as  a  den 

Of  secrecy  for  some  hours,  at  the  worst 

[  WxRNxa  draws  a  panel,  and  exit,  eloti^  i 
after  him. 

Enter  Gaboe  and  JosxraiKX. 

Gab.  Where  is  your  husband  7 

Jos.  Here,  I  thought:  I  left  bin 

Not  long  since  in  his  chamber.     But  these  rooms 
Have  many  outlets,  and  he  may  he  gone 
To  accompany  the  intendant 

Gab.  Baron  Stralnbda 

Put  many  questions  to  the  intendant  on 
The  sul^ect  of  your  lord,  and,  to  be  idain» 
I  have  my  doubts  if  he  means  welL 

Jos.  Alas! 

What  can  there  be  In  common  with  the  prood 
And  wealthy  baron,  and  the  unknown  Werner? 

Gid).  That  you  know  best 

Jos.  Or,  if  ft  were  so.  K* 

Come  you  to  stir  yourself  in  his  behalf. 
Bather  than  that  of  him  whose  life  you  saved  ? 

Gab.  I  help*d  to  save  him,  as  In  peril ;  bat 
I  did  not  pledge  myself  to  serve  bim  In 
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oppression.     I  know  well  these  noUes,  and 
Their  thousand  modes  of  trampling  on  the  poor. 
I  have  proved  them ;  and  my  spirit  bolls  up  when 
I  find  them  practising  against  the  weak :  — 
This  is  my  only  motive. 

Jot,  It  would  he 

Not  easy  to  persuade  my  consort  of 
Tour  good  intentions. 

Gab.  Is  he  so  suspicious  ? 

/m.  He  was  not  once ;  but  time  and  troubles  have 
Made  him  what  you  beheld. 

Gab.  I  *m  sorry  for  it 

Suspicion  is  a  heavy  armour»  and 
With  its  own  weight  impedes  more  than  protects. 
Good  night !  I  trust  to  meet  with  him  at  daybreak. 

{Exit  Gabob. 

Re-*$d€r  InxxRXiN  and  tomt  PeoMonU.     Joszthink 
retire*  wp  the  Hall, 

FirH  Peamnt.  But  if  I  *m  drown'd  ? 

Jden,  Why,  you  will  be  well  paid  for  X 
And  have  risk*d  more  than  drowning  for  as  much, 
I  doubt  not 

Steamd  Featant  But  our  wives  and  ftmilies  ? 

/dflK.  Cannot  be  wone  off  than  they  are^  and  may 
Be  better. 

Third  PeaMtnt.  I  have  neither,  and  will  venture. 

Iden.  That 's  right     A  gallant  carle,  and  fit  to  be 
A  soldier.     1 11  promote  you  to  the  ranks 
In  the  prince*B  body-guard — if  you  succeed  ; 
And  ytm  ahall  have  besides,  tai  ^arkling  coin, 
Two  thalers. 

Third  JtoMonL  No  more ! 

Iden,  Out  upon  your  avarice ! 

Can  that  low  vice  alloy  so  much  ambition  I 
I  tell  thee,  fellow,  that  two  thalers  hi 
Small  change  will  subdivide  into  a  treasure. 
Do  not  five  hundred  thousand  heroes  daily 
Ri^  lives  and  souls  for  the  tithe  of  one  thaler  ? 
When  had  you  half  the  sum  7 

Third  PeaaanU,  Never — but  ne'er 

The  less  I  must  have  three. 

Iden.  Have  you  forgot 

^Vhose  vaasal  you  were  bom,  knave  ? 

Third  PtaaoML  No — the  prince's. 

And  not  the  stranger's. 

Idem.  Sirrah  I  in  the  prince's 

Absence,  I*m  sovereign ;  and  the  baron  is 
My  intimate  connection ; — **  Cousin  Idensteln  I 
(Quoth  he)  you  11  order  out  a  dosen  villains." 
And  so,  you  villains  I   troop  —  march  —  march,  I 

And  if  a  single  dog's-ear  of  this  packet 

Be  sprinkled  by  the  Oder— look  to  it ! 

For  every  page  of  paper,  shall  a  hide 

Of  yours  be  stretch'd  as  parchment  on  a  drum* 

Like  Ziska's  skhi,  to  beat  alarm  to  all 

Refractory  vassals,  who  can  not  effect 

Impossibilities  —  Away,  ye  earth-worms  I 

[Exit,  driving  them  out. 
Ja%*  (earning  forward),  I  lain  would  shun  these 
scenes,  too  oft  repeated. 
Of  feudal  tyranny  o'er  petty  victims ; 
I  cannot  aid,  and  will  not  witness  such. 
Even  here,  in  this  remote,  unnamed,  duU  spot. 
The  dimmest  in  the  district's  map,  exist 
The  iDsoknoe  of  wealth  in  poverty 
0*er  something  poorer  still — the  pride  of  rank 


In  servitude,  o'er  something  still  more  servile ; 

And  vice  in  misery  affecting  still 

A  tatter'd  splendour.     What  a  state  of  being ! 

In  Tuscany,  my  own  dear  sunny  land. 

Our  nobles  were  but  dtisens  and  merchants. 

Like  Cosma     We  had  evils,  but  not  such 

As  these ;  and  our  all-ripe  and  gushing  valleys 

Made  poverty  more  cheerful,  where  each  herb 

Was  in  itself  a  meal,  and  eveiy  vine 

Rain'd,  as  it  were,  the  beverage  which  makes  glad 

The  heart  of  man ;  and  the  ne'er  unfelt  sun 

(But  rarely  clouded,  and  when  clouded,  leaving 

His  warmth  behind  in  memory  of  his  beams) 

Makes  the  worn  mantle,  and  the  thin  robe,  less 

Oppressive  than  an  emperor's  Jewell'd  purple. 

But,  here  I  the  despots  of  the  north  appear 

To  imitate  the  ice- wind  of  their  dime, 

Searching  the  shivering  vassal  through  his  rags, 

To  wring  his  soul— as  the  bleak  elements 

His  form.     And  'tis  to  be  amongst  these  sovereigns 

My  husband  pants  1  and  such  his  pride  of  birth — 

That  twenty  years  of  usage,  ^uch  as  no 

Father  bom  in  a  humble  state  could  nerve 

His  soul  to  pe^vecute  a  son  withal, 

Hath  changed  no  atom  of  his  early  nature ; 

But  I,  bom  nobly  also,  from  my  fkther's 

Kindness  was  taught  a  different  lesson.    Father  I 

May  thy  long-tried  and  now  rewarded  spirit 

Look  down  on  us  and  our  so  long  desired 

Ulric  I    I  love  my  son,  as  thou  didst  me  I 

What's  that  ?    Thou,  Werner  1  can  it  be  ?  and  thus  ? 

Enter  WiRNsa  haatiljf,  with  the  knife  in  his  hand, 
by  the  teeret  panel,  which  he  doaee  hurriedly  after 
lUm, 

Wer.  {not  at  firet  reeognieing  her),  Discover'd  I 

then  111  stab (reeogniting  her.) 

Ah  I  Josephine, 
Why  art  thou  not  at  rest  ? 

Joi,  What  rest  ?    My  God  I 

What  doth  this  mean  ? 

Wer.  (thawing   a   rouleau).    Here's   gold — gold, 
Josephine, 
Will  rescue  us  fhnn  this  detested  dungeon. 

Job,  And  how  obtain'd  ? — that  knife ! 

War.  *Tis  bloodless— yef. 

Away — we  must  to  our  chamber. 

Joe.  But  whence  comest  thou  ? 

Wer.  Ask  not!  but  let  us  think  where  we  shall 
go  — 
This — this  will  make  us  way  —  (ehowing  the  gold) — 
I'll  fit  them  now. 

Jos.  I  dare  not  think  thee  guilty  of  dishonour. 

Wer,  Dishonour! 

Jos.  I  have  said  it 

Wer,  Let  us  hence. 

*Tis  the  last  night,  I  trust,  that  we  need  pass  here. 

Jos,  And  not  the  worst,  I  hope. 

Wer,  Hope !  I  make  sure. 

But  let  us  to  our  chamber. 

Jos,  Tet  one  question — 

What  hast  thou  donef 

Wer,  (Jiercdg),         Left  one  thing  undams,  which 
Had  made  all  wdl :  let  me  not  think  ci  it ! 
Away! 

Jos,      Alas,  that  I  should  doubt  of  thee ! 

[Exeunt, 
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ACT  IL 

SCENE  L 
A  HaU  in  the  §ame  Pedixee, 

Entar  Ioknrsiv  tmd  Othen, 

Men,  Fine  doings !  goodly  doings  I  honest  ddngs  I 
A  baron  pillaged  in  a  prince's  palace ! 
Where,  till  this  hour,  such  a  sin  ne*er  was  heard  of. 

Fritz.  It  hardly  could,  unless  the  rats  despoil'd 
The  mice  of  a  few  shreds  of  tapestry. 

Iden,  Oh  I  that  I  e*er  should  live  to  see  this  day  1 
The  honour  of  our  city's  gone  for  ever. 

Fritx,  Well,  but  now  to  discover  the  delinquent : 
The  baron  is  determined  not  to  lose 
This  sum  without  a  search. 

Iden.  And  so  am  L 

Fritz.  But  whom  do  you  suspect  ? 

Iden,  Suspect  I  all  people 

Without — within — above — below — Heaven  help  me  I 

Fritz.  Is  there  no  other  entrance  to  the  chamber  ? 

Iden,  None  whatsoever. 

Fritz.  Are  you  sure  of  that  ? 

Iden,  Certain.     I  have  lived  and  served  here  since 
my  birth, 
And  if  there  were  such,  must  have  heard  of  such. 
Or  seen  it 

Fritz,        Then  it  must  be  some  one  who 
Had  access  to  the  antechamber. 

Iden,  Doubtless. 

Fritz.  The  man  call'd  Werner  *e  poor ! 

Iden.  Poor  as  a  miser,  i 

But  lodged  so  far  off,  in  the  other  wing. 
By  which  there's  no  communication  with 
The  baron's  chamber,  that  it  can't  be  he. 
Besides,  I  bade  him  "  good  night"  in  the  hall. 
Almost  a  mile  off,  and  which  only  leads 
To  his  own  apartment,  about  the  same  time 
When  this  burglarious,  larcenous  felony 
Appears  to  have  been  committed. 

Fritz.  There's  another. 

The  stranger 

Iden.  The  Hungarian  ? 

Fritz.  He  who  help'd 

To  fish  the  baron  tram  the  Oder. 

Iden.  Not 

Unlikely.     But,  hold — might  it  not  have  been 
One  of  the  suite  7 

Fritz.  How?     fTe,  sin 

Iden.  No — not  you. 

But  some  of  the  inferior  knaves.     Tou  say 
The  baron  was  asleep  in  the  great  chair — 
The  velvet  chair — in  his  embroider'd  night-gown ; 
His  toilet  spread  before  him,  and  upon  it 
A  cabinet  with  letters,  papers,  and 
Several  rouleaux  of  gold ;  of  which  one  only 
Has  disappear'd ; — the  door  unbolted,  with 
No  difficult  access  to  any. 

Fritz.  Good  sir. 

Be  not  so  quick  ;  the  honour  of  the  corps 
Which  forms  the  baron's  household 's  unimpcach'd 
From  steward  to  scullion,  save  in  the  fair  way 
Of  peculation ;  such  as  in  accompts. 
Weights,  measures,  larder,  cellar,  buttery, 


1  [**  Tour  printer  hai  mnde  an  odd  mlitake :  —  *  poor  ai  a 
IMOMW,*  Instead  of  *  poor  at  a  miser.*    The  expression  may 
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Where  an  men  take  their  prey;  as  ifao  in 

Postage  of  letters,  gathering  of  rents, 

Purveying  feasts,  and  understanding  with 

The  honest  trades  who  Amdsh  noble  nastm :     - 

But  for  your  petty,  picking,  downrigbt  tfaievRy, 

We  scorn  it  as  we  do  board-wages.    Then 

Had  one  of  our  folks  done  it,  he  would  not 

Have  been  so  poor  a  spirit  as  to  haard 

His  neck  for  one  rouleau,  but  have  swoop'd  all ;         |> 

Also  the  cabinet,  if  portable. 

Iden.  There  is  some  sense  in  that > 

Fritz,  Ho,  sir,  be  rorr  ,' 

*T  was  none  of  our  corps ;  but  some  petty,  tririil       < 
Picker  and  stealer,  without  art  or  genius.  || 

The  only  question  is — Who  else  oouki  have  >i 

Access,  save  the  Hungarian  and  yourself? 

Iden.  Tou  don't  mean  me  ?  , 

Fritz.  No,  sir ;  I  hoooar  moR  \ 

Your  talents 

Iden.  And  my  principles,  I  bope. 

Fritz.  Of  coune.     But  to  the  point:    Wbit^tB 
be  done? 

Iden.  Nothing — but  there's  a  good  deal  tobenii 
We'll  offer  a  reward ;  move  heaven  and  eaith, 
And  the  police  (though  there 's  none  nearer  tbaa 
Frankfort) ;  post  notices  in  manuscript 
(For  we  *ve  no  printer) ;  and  set  by  my  dak 
To  read  them  {for  few  can,  save  be  and  I). 
We'll  send  out  villains  to  strip  beggars,  and 
Search  empty  pockets ;  also,  to  arrest 
All  gipsies,  and  ill-clpthcd  and  nllow  people. 
Prisoners  we'll  have  at  least,  if  not  the  culprit;        < 
And  for  the  baron's  gold — if  *t  is  not  found,  ' 

At  least  he  shall  have  the  ftOl  satisfaction 
Of  meltiing  twice  its  substance  In  the  raising 
The  ghost  of  this  rouleau.     Here  *s  alchemy 
For  your  lord's  losses  1  , 

Fritz.  He  hath  found  a  better. 

Iden.  Where? 

Fritz.  In  a  most  Immense  Inhottaoff* 

The  Uite  Count  Siegendorf,  his  distant  Unsman, 
Is  dead  near  Prague,  in  his  castle,  and  my  lord 
Is  on  his  way  to  take  poesession. 

Iden.  Was  there 

No  heir? 

Fritz,     Oh,  yes;  but  he  has  diaappear'd 
Long  fhwn  the  worid's  eye,  and  perhaps  the  worii 
A  prodigal  son,  beneath  his  flither*s  ban 
For  the  last  twenty  years ;  tor  whom  Us  rfre 
Ref^ised  to  kiU  the  fiitted  calf;  and,  thcrdbfe. 
If  living,  he  must  chew  the  husks  stilL    But 
The  baron  would  find  means  to  sflenoe  hlo. 
Were  he  to  re-appear :  he's  pcriitic. 
And  has  much  influence  with  a  certain  cotst 

Iden.  He's  fortunate. 

Fritz,  Tis  true,  there  is  a  giw**' 

Whom  the  late  count  redaim'd  from  his  son's  Uc^ 
And  educated  as  his  heir ;  but  then 
His  birth  is  doubtAiL 

Iden.  How  so  ? 

Fritz.  Hk  sire  madr 

A  left-hand,  love,  imprudent  sort  of  marriag^ 
With  an  Italian  exile's  dark-eyed  daughter : 
Noble,  they  say,  too ;  but  no  match  fbr  sodi 
A  house  as  Siegendorf  s.     The  gnoidslre  iO 
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Coold  lirook  tbt  alliance;  and  could  ne'er  be  brought 
To  see  the  parents,  though  he  took  the  son. 

IcUn,  If  he's  a  lad  of  mettle,  he  may  yet 
Dispute  your  dalm,  and  weave  a  web  that  may 
Puzzle  your  baron  to  unraYeL 

Fritz,  Why, 

For  mettle,  he  has  quite  enough :  they  say, 
He  forms  a  happy  mixture  of  his  sire 
And  grandsire's  qualities,— impetuous  as 
The  fbnner,  and  deep  as  the  latter ;  but 
The  strangest  is,  that  he  too  disappeared 
Some  months  ago. 

Idem.  The  devil  he  did  I 

FriU,  Why,  yes: 

It  must  have  been  at  his  suggestion,  at 
An  hour  so  critical  as  was  the  eve 
Of  the  old  man*s  death,  whose  heart  was  broken  by  it 

/den.  Was  there  no  cause  asrign'd  ? 

Fritz.  Plenty,  no  doubt 

,  And  none  perhaps  the  true  one.     Some  averr'd 
I  It  was  to  seek  his  parents ;  some  because 
The  old  man  held  his  spirit  in  so  strictly 
(But  that  could  scarce  be,  for  he  doted  on  him); 
A  third  believed  he  wish'd  to  serve  in  war, 
But  peace  being  made  soon  after  his  departure. 
He  might  have  since  retum'd,  were  that  the  motive ; 
A  fourth  set  charitably  have  surmised. 
As  there  was  something  strange  and  mystic  in  him. 
That  in  the  wild  exuberance  of  his  nature 
He  had  join*d  the  black  bands,  who  lay  waste  Luaatia, 
The  mountains  of  Bohemia  and  Silesia, 
Since  the  Isst  years  of  war  had  dwindled  into 
A  kind  of  general  condottiero  system 
Of  bandit  waH!kie ;  each  troop  with  its  chief; 
And  all  against  mankind. 

Iden,  That  cannot  be. 

A  young  heir,  bred  to  wealth  and  luxury, 
To  risk  his  life  and  honours  with  disbanded 
Soldiers  and  desperadoes  I 

Fritz.  Heaven  best  knows  I 

Bat  there  are  human  natures  so  allied 
Unto  the  savage  love  of  enterprise. 
That  they  will  seek  for  peril  as  a  jdeasure. 
I  've  heard  that  nothing  can  redaim  your  Indhm, 
Or  tame  the  tiger,  though  their  infimcy 
Were  fed  on  milk  and  honey.     After  all. 
Tour  WalJenttdn,  your  Tilly  and  Gustavus, 
Tour  Bannier,  and  your  Torstenson  and  Weimar, 
Were  bnt  the  same  thing  upon  a  grand  scale ; 
And  now  that  they  are  gone,  and  peace  proclaim*d. 
They  who  would  follow  the  same  pastime  must 
Pursue  it  on  their  own  account     Here  comes 
The  bazon,  and  the  Saxon  stranger,  who 
Was  his  chief  aid  in  yesterday*s  escape. 
Bat  did  not  leave  the  cottage  by  the  Oder 
Until  this  morning. 

Enter  STaALXNBiix  and  ULaic.  > 
StraL  Since  you  have  refused 

AH  compensation,  gentle  stranger,  save 
Inadequate  thanks,  you  almost  check  even  them, 
Makixig  me  fieel  the  worttalessneas  of  words, 

'  [The  ebaracteri  are  any  thing  but  orlglDal. . . .  Ulric  is 
oolf  the  Glaoar,  Conrad,  Lara,  Alp,  ftc.  ftc.  rehuhed  and 
Mrved  up  M  a  Bohemian.  "  Cvlum,  non  anlmum  mutant." 
It  ia  th«  old  raett  with  a  new  sauce.  Compare  him  particu- 
WIt  with  Lara,  and  you  mutt  be  i truck  with  the  reMmblance. 
Both  high-born— both  leaving  h<mie  mytterloualy— both 
•ttipeoted  of  bdng  linked  with  deaperate  charactera— both 


And  blush  at  my  own  barren  gratitude. 
They  seem  so  niggardly,  compared  with  what 
Tour  courteous  courage  did  in  my  behalf 

Vlr.  I  pray  you  press  the  theme  no  ftirther. 

Stral.  But 

Can  I  not  serve  you  ?     You  are  young,  and  of 
That  mould  which  throws  out  heroes ;  &ir  in  fiivour ; 
Brave,  I  know,  by  my  Uving  now  to  say  so ; 
And  doubtlessly,  with  such  a  form  and  heart. 
Would  look  into  the  fiery  eyes  of  war, 
As  ardently  for  glory  as  you  dared 
An  obscure  death  to  save  an  unknown  stranger 
In  an  as  perilous,  but  opposite,  element 
You  are  made  for  the  service  t  I  have  served ; 
Have  rank  by  birth  and  SQldiership,  and  friends. 
Who  shall  be  yours.     *Tis  true  this  pause  of  peace 
Favours  such  views  at  present  scantily; 
But  twill  not  last  men's  spirits  are  too  stirring ; 
And,  after  thirty  years  of  conflict  peace 
Is  but  a  petty  war,  as  the  times  show  us 
In  every  forest  or  a  mere  arm'd  truce. 
War  will  reclaim  his  own ;  and,  in  the  meantime, 
You  might  obtain  a  post  which  would  ensure 
A  higher  soon,  and,  by  my  influence,  fail  not 
To  rise.     I  speak  of  Brandenburg,  wherein 
I  stand  well  with  the  Elector ;  in  Bohemia, 
Like  you,  I  am  a  stranger,  and  we  are  now 
Upon  its  flrontier. 

Uir.  You  perceive  my  garb 

Is  Saxon,  and  of  course  my  service  due 
To  my  own  sovereign.     If  I  must  decline 
Your  offer,  tis  with  the  same  fieeling  which 
Induced  it 

StraL         Why,  this  is  mere  usuryl 
I  owe  my  life  to  you,  and  you  reAise 
The  acquittance  of  the  interest  of  the  debt 
To  heiq>  more  obligations  on  me,  till 
I  bow  beneath  them. 

Vlr.  You  shall  say  so  when 

I  daim  the  payment 

StraL  Wen,  sir,  since  you  will  not — 

You  are  nobly  bom  ? 

Uir.  I  have  heard  my  kinsmen  say  so. 

Stnd.  Your  actions  show  it     Might  I  ask  your 
luune? 

Ub-.  UMc. 

l^raL  Your  house's  ? 

Ubr.  When  I*m  worthy  of  it, 

111  answer  you. 

StraL  (atide).  Most  probably  an  Austrian, 
Whom  these  unsettled  times  forbid  to  boast 
His  lineage  on  these  wild  and  dangerous  fh>ntierB, 
Where  the  name  of  his  country  is  abhorr'd. 

[Aloud  to  Fairs  and  loBirsTKiN. 
So,  sirs  !  how  have  ye  sped  in  your  researehes  ? 

Iden.  Indifferent  well,  your  excellency. 

StraL  Then 

I  am  to  deem  the  plunderer  is  caught  ? 

Iden.  Humph! — not  exactly. 

StraL  Or  at  least  suspected  7 

Iden.  Oh  I  fbr  that  matter,  very  much  suspected. 

StraL  Who  may  he  be  ? 

returning  to  play  the  magniBeo^both  charged  with  heavy 
crimei,  by  people  who  had  met  them  while  absent  on  their 
wild  exploits,  and  both  ready  to  get  rid  of  their  aocuaera  by 
the  aummary  process  of  murder.  Both  are.  moreoTcr,  «ery 
fine  soeakera,  valiant  men,  high-browed,  bnght-eyed,  black- 
halreo.  ~  Maoum.] 
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Iden,  Why,  don't  you  know,  my  lord  ? 

StraL  How  should  I  ?  I  was  fast  asleep. 

Iden,  And  so 

Was  I,  and  that 's  the  cause  I  know  no  more 
Than  does  your  excellency. 

StraL  Dolt  I 

Iden,  Why,  if 

Tour  lordship,  being  robb'd,  don't  recognise 
The  rogue ;  how  should  I,  not  behig  robb'd»  identify 
The  thief  among  so  many  ?     In  the  crowd, 
May  it  please  your  excellency,  your  thief  looks 
Exactly  like  the  rest,  or  rather  better : 
'Tis  only  at  the  bar  and  in  the  dungeon 
That  wise  men  know  your  felon  by  his  features ; 
But  1*11  engage,  that  if  teen  there  but  once, 
Whether  he  be  found  criminal  or  no. 
His  face  shall  be  so. 

StraL  (to  Fritz).     Prithee,  Fritz,  inform  me 
What  hath  been  done  to  trace  the  fellow  ? 

Friiz.  Faith  I 

My  lord,  not  much  as  yet,  except  coi^ecture.       [me 

StraL  Besides  the  loss  (which,  I  must  own,  affects 
Just  now  materially),  I  nc«ds  would  find 
The  villain  out  of  public  motives ;  for 
So  dexterous  a  spoiler,  who  could  creep 
Through  my  attendants,  and  so  many  peopled 
And  lighted  chambers,  on  my  rest,  and  snatch 
The  gold  before  my  scarce-closed  eyes,  would  soon 
Leave  bare  your  borough.  Sir  Intendant ! 

Idem,  True ; 

If  there  were  aught  to  carry  off,  my  lord. 

Ulr.  What  is  all  this  ? 

StraL  Tou  Join'd  us  but  this  morning, 

And  have  not  heard  that  I  was  robb'd  last  night 

Ulr.  Some  rumour  of  it  reach'd  me  as  I  pass'd 
The  outer  chambers  of  the  palace,  but 
I  know  no  further. 

StraL  It  is  a  strange  business ; 

The  intendant  can  inform  you  of  the  fi&cts. 

Iden.  Most  willingly.     Tou  see 

StraL  (impatienify).  Defer  your  tale. 

Till  certain  of  the  hearer*8  patience. 

Iden.                                                  That 
Can  only  be  approved  by  proofs.     Tou  see 

StraL  (again  interrupting  /urn,   and  addresiing 
Uluc). 
In  short,  I  was  asleep  upon  a  chair. 
My  cabinet  before  me,  with  some  gold 
I7(ion  it  (more  than  I  much  like  to  lose, 
Though  fai  part  only) :  some  ingenious  person 
Contrived  to  glide  through  all  my  own  attendants. 
Besides  those  of  the  place,  and  bore  away 
A  hundred  golden  ducats,  which  to  find 
I  would  be  fain,  and  there 's  an  end.    Perhaps 
Tou  (as  I  still  am  rather  fkint)  would  add 
To  yesterday's  great  obligation,  this. 
Though  slighter,  yet  not  slight,  to  aid  these  men 
(Who  seem  but  lukewarm)  in  recovering  it  ? 

Ulr,  Most  willingly,  and  without  loss  of  time  — 
(  7b  iDENrrEiN).  Come  hither,  mynheer ! 

Iden.  But  so  much  haste  bodes 

Right  little  speed,  and 

Ulr,  Standing  motionless 

None ;  so  let's  march  ;  well  talk  as  we  go  on. 

/den.  But 

Ulr.         Show  the  spot,  and*  then  111  answer  you. 

FriU.  I  will,  sir,  with  hts  excellency's  leave. 

StraL  Do  so,  and  take  yon  old  ass  with  you. 
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JMiz.  Hence  t 

Uhr.  Come  on,  old  onde,  expound  thy  riddle  t 

[Exit  witA  IsxvsniH  aad  Fun. 
StraL  (aolna).   A  stalwart,  active,  ioldier.loQkin( 
stripling. 
Handsome  as  Hercules  ere  his  flnt  labour, 
And  with  a  brow  of  thought  beyond  his  ymn 
When  in  repose,  till  his  eye  kindles  up 
In  answering  yours.     I  wish  I  could  engage  bim  : 
I  have  need  of  some  such  spirits  near  me  now, 
For  this  inheritance  is  worth  a  struggle. 
And  though  I  am  not  the  man  to  yield  withoot  one, 
Neither  are  they  who  now  rise  up  between  me 
And  my  desire.  The  boy,  they  say,  *s  a  bold  one ; 
But  he  hath  play'd  the  truant  in  aooie  hoar 
Of  fireakish  folly,  leaving  fortune  to 
Champion  his  daims.  ThafkwelL  The  fttfaer,  whom 
For  yean  I've  track'd,  as  does  the  blood-bound,  nem 
In  sight,  but  constancy  in  scent,  had  put  me 
To  fault ;  but  here  I  have  him,  and  that*s  better. 
It  must  be  Ae  /    All  drcumstanoe  proclaims  it ; 
And  careless  voices,  knowing  not  the  cause 
Of  my  inquiries,  stUl  confirm  it.  — Tes ! 
The  man,  his  bearing,  and  the  mystery 
Of  his  arrival,  and  the  time ;  the  account,  tooi 
The  intendant  gave  (fbr  I  have  not  beheld  her) 
Of  his  wife's  dignified  but  foreign  aspect ; 
Besides  the  antipathy  with  which  we  met. 
As  snakes  and  lions  shrink  back  flnom  each  other 
By  secret  instinct  that  both  must  be  foes 
Deadly,  without  being  natural  prey  to  either ; 
All  —  all  —  confirm  it  to  my  mind.    However, 
Well  grapple,  ne'ertheless.     In  a  f^  hours 
The  order  comes  fh>m  Frankfort,  if  these  watm       i 
Rise  not  the  higher  (and  the  weather  ftvours 
Their  quick  abatement),  and  1*11  have  him  safe 
Within  a  dungeon,  where  he  may  avouch 
His  real  estate  and  name ;  and  there's  no  harm  dore. 
Should  he  prove  other  than  I  deem.     This  robbery 
(Save  for  the  actual  loss)  is  lucky  also: 
He's  poor,  and  that's  suspicious — he's  unknovti, 
And  that 's  defenceless.  —  True,  we  have  no  pro^ 
Of  guilt,  —  but  what  hath  he  of  innocence? 
Were  he  a  man  indifferent  to  my  prospects. 
In  other  bearings,  I  should  rather  lay 
The  inculpation  on  the  Hungarian,  who 
Hath  something  which  I  like  not ;  and  atone 
Of  all  around,  except  the  intendant,  and 
The  prince's  household  and  my  own,  had  ingresi 
Familiar  to  the  chamber. 

Enter  Gaboe. 

Friend,  how  flue  ^' 

Gab,  As  those  who  Are  well  everywhere,  when  tlM? 
Have  supp'd  and  slumber'd,  no  great  matter  bov— 
And  you,  my  lord  ? 

Strat,  Better  in  rest  than  pum: 

Mhie  inn  is  like  to  coat  me  dear. 

Gab,  I  heard 

Of  3rour  late  loss  ;  but  'tis  a  trifle  to 
One  of  your  order. 

StraL  Ton  would  hardly  think  80^ 

Were  the  loss  yours. 

Gab,  I  never  had  so  ranch 

(At  once)  in  my  whole  life,  and  tbcicfbre  am  wi 
Fit  to  decide.    But  I  came  here  to  seek  you.  [tbcB' 
Tour  couriers  are  tum'd  back — I  hafe  oolrtHrp'ii 
In  my  return. 
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SiraL  Toul — Why? 

Gab,  I  went  at  daybreak. 

To  watch  for  the  ahatement  of  the  liver. 
As  being  anxious  to  Tcsnme  my  jonraey. 
Toor  meflsengen  were  all  check*d  like  myself ; 
And,  seeing  the  case  hopeless,  I  await 
The  cuRcnf  s  pleasure. 

StraL  Would  the  dogs  were  in  it  I 

Why  did  they  not,  at  least,  attempt  the  passage  ? 
I  order'd  this  at  all  risks. 

Gab.  Could  you  order 

The  Oder  to  diyide,  as  Moses  did 
The  Bed  Sea  (scarcely  redder  than  the  flood 
Of  the  swoln  stream),  and  be  obey'd,  perhaps 
They  might  hare  ventured. 

SiraL  I  must  see  to  it : 

The  knaTCS  1  the  daTes  I — but  they  shall  smart  for 
this.  [Exit  STaALKNBnx. 

Gab.  (aohtf).   There  goes  my  noUe^  feudal,  self- 
will*d  baron  1 
Epitome  of  what  brave  chiralTy, 
The  preoz  cheralien  of  the  good  (dd  times, 
Have  left  us.     Yesterday  he  would  have  given 
His  lands  (if  he  hath  any),  and,  still  dearer, 
Hb  sixteen  quarterings,  for  as  much  fbesh  idr 
As  would  have  flll'd  a  bladder,  while  he  Uy 
Omgling  and  foaming  half  way  through  the  window 
Of  his  o'enet  and  water-logg*d  conveyance ; 
And  now  he  storms  at  half  a  dosen  wretches. 
Because  they  love  thefar  Uves  too !  Tet,  he  *8  right : 
*r  is  strange  they  should,  when  such  u  he  may  put  them 
To  haard  at  his  pleasure.     Oh  1  thou  world  I 
Thou  art  indeed  a  melancholy  jest  I      [Exit  Gabob. 

SCENE  II. 
j  J%e  Apartmad  of  WxxNxa,  in  ike  PcJaet, 

Enttr  JosKPBnrx  and  Ulkic. 

/m.  Stand  back,  and  let  me  look  on  thee  again  I 
Hy  Ulrlc  I — my  beloved  I— can  It  be — 
After  twelve  yean  ? 

Vlr.  My  dearest  mother  \ 

Joe,  Yes  1 

My  dream  is  realised — how  beautifid  I — 
How  more  than  all  I  sigh*d  for  I  Heaven  receive 
A  mother's  thanks : — a  mother's  tears  of  joy ! 
This  is  indeed  thy  work  1  —  At  such  an  hour,  toob 
He  cornea  not  only  as  a  son,  but  saviour. 

Vlr.  If  such  a  joy  await  me,  it  must  double 
What  I  n<iw  feel,  and  lighten  from  my  heart 
A  part  of  the  long  debt  of  duty,  not 
Of  love  (fbr  that  was  ne*er  withheld) — forgive  me  t 
This  kmg  deUy  waa  not  my  fkult  ^ 

Jaa.  I  know  it. 

But  cannot  think  of  sorrow  now,  and  doubt 
If  I  e*er  felt  it,  *tis  so  dassled  tram 
My  memory,  by  this  obUvioos  transport  I— 
My  son  1 


Enter  Wcrnxxa. 

Wer.         What  have  we  here, — 
Joe. 
licok  upon  hJm  I  What  do  you  see  7 


strangen  ? 
Not 


Wer. 
For  the  first  time- 


A  stripling. 


>  [Ulrlc  behaves  tur  too  hopeftilly  and  too  dutifbllr  for  an 
aasMlii  and  a  brigwd.  He  b  of  the  GJaoor  and  the  Lara 
ordOT— a  Weatattmman.  ^BeL  Eee.l 


Uh,  (Jmeding),  For  twelve  long  yean,  my  Ikther  1 
Wer.  Oh,  God ! 
Joe.  He  fidnts  I 

Wer.  No—- 1  am  better  now— 

Ulric !     {Ewbraeee  Aim.) 
Ubr.  Uy  &ther,  Siegendorf ! 
Wer.  (etarting).  Hudl  I  boy— 

The  walls  may  hear  that  name  I 

Ubr.  What  then  ? 

Wer.  Why,  then  — 

But  we  will  talk  of  that  anon.     Bemember, 
I  must  be  known  here  but  as  Werner.     Come  f 
Come  to  my  arms  again  I    Why,  thou  look'st  all 
I  should  have  been,  and  was  not     Josephine  ! 
Sure  *tis  no  fother*s  fondness  daisies  me ; 
But,  had  I  seen  that  form  amid  ten  thousand 
Youth  of  the  choicest,  my  heart  would  hhve  chosen 
This  for  my  son  1 

Vb'.  And  yet  you  knew  me  not ! 

Wer,  Alas  I  I  have  had  that  upon  my  soul. 
Which  makes  me  look  on  all  men  with  an  eye 
That  only  knows  the  evil  at  first  glance. 

l^.  My  memory  served  me  fiur  more  fondly :  I 
Have  not  forgotten  aught ;  and  oft-times  in 
The  proud  and  princely  halls  of — ( I  *11  not  name  them, 
As  you  say  that  *t  is  perilous)  —  but  1*  the  pomp 
Of  your  sire's  feudal  mansion,  I  look*d  back 
To  the  Bohemian  mountains  many  a  sunset. 
And  wept  to  see  another  day  go  down 
O'er  thee  and  me,  with  those  huge  hills  between  us. 
They  shall  not  part  us  more. 

Wer.  I  know  not  that 

Are  yon  aware  my  flither  is  no  more  ? 

lAr.  Oh,  heavens  I  I  left  him  in  a  green  old  age. 
And  looking  like  the  oak,  worn,  but  still  steady 
Amidst  the  dements,  whilst  younger  trees 
Fell  fost  around  him.  *T  was  scarce  three  months  slnoei 
Wer.  Why  did  you  leave  him  ? 
Joe.  (embracing  Ulkic).  Can  you  ask  that  question  ? 
Is  he  not  bere  9 

Wer.  True :  he  hath  sought  his  parents, 

And  found  them ;  but,  oh  I  how,  and  in  what  state  I 
Vlr.  AH  shall  be  bettered.     What  we  have  to  do 
Is  to  proceed,  and  to  assert  our  rights, 
Or  rather  yours ;  for  I  waive  all,  unless 
Your  flither  has  disposed  in  such  a  sort 
Of  his  broad  lands  as  to  make  mine  the  foremost. 
So  that  I  must  prefer  my  claim  for  form : 
But  I  trust  better,  and  that  all  is  yours. 
Wer.  Have  you  not  heard  of  Stralenhelm  ? 
Vh.  1  saved 

His  life  but  yesterday :  he  *s  here. 

Wer.  You  saved 

The  serpent  who  will  sting  us  all ! 

Ub:  You  speak 

Biddies :  what  is  this  Stralenhelm  to  us  ?        [lands ; 
Wer,  Every  thing.     One  who  chdms  our  father's 
Our  distant  kinsman,  and  our  nearest  foe. 

Ubr.  I  never  heard  his  name  till  now.    The  count, 
Indeed,  spoke  sometimes  of  a  kinsman,  who, 
If  his  own  line  should  hSL,  might  be  remotely 
Involved  in  the  succession ;  but  his  titles 
Were  never  named  before  me — and  what  then  ? 
His  right  must  yield  ta  ours. 

Wer.  Ay,  if  at  Prague : 

But  here  he  is  all-powerful ;  and  has  spread 
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Snares  for  thy  &tber,  which,  if  hitherto 
He  hath  escaped  them,  is  by  fortune,  not 
By  fiBiTOur. 

Uir.  Doth  he  personally  know  you  ? 

Wer.  No ;  but  he  guesses  shrewdly  at  my  person. 
As  he  betray'd  last  night ;  and  I,  perhaps, 
But  owe  my  temporary  liberty 
To  his  uncertainty. 

Ulr,  I  think  you  wrong  him 

(Excuse  me  for  the  phrase) ;  but  Stralenheim 
Is  not  what  you  pr^udge  him,  or,  If  so. 
He  owes  me  something  both  fi>r  past  and  present 
I  saved  his  lifie,  he  therefore  trusts  in  me. 
He  hath  been  plunder*d  too,  since  he  came  hither : 
Is  sick ;  a  stranger ;  and  as  such  not  now 
AMe  to  trace  the  yillain  who  hath  robbed  him : 
I  have  pledged  myself  to  do  so ;  and  the  business 
Which  brought  me  here  was  chiefly  that  * :  but  I 
Have  found,  in  searching  for  another*s  dross. 
My  own  whole  treasure — you,  my  parents  I 

Wer.  (offUatedfy).  Who 

Taught  you  to  mouth  that  name  of  **  villain  ?" 

Ulr,  What 

More  noble  name  belongs  to  common  thieves  ? 

Witr,  Who  taught  you  thus  to  bruid  an  unknown 
being 
With  an  infernal  stigma  ? 

Ulr.  My  own  feelings 

Taught  me  to  name  a  ruffian  from  his  deeds. 

Wer.  Who  taught  you,  long-sought  and  ill-found 
boy!  that 
It  would  be  safe  for  my  own  son  to  hisult  me  ? 

Ubr.  I  named  a  villain.    What  is  there  in  common 
With  such  a  being  and  my  &ther  ? 

Wer.  Every  thing ! 

That  ruffian  is  thy  ftther !  ^ 

Joe.                                     Oh,  my  son ! 
Believe  him  not — and  yet  I {fur  voice  faltere. ) 

Ulr.  {etartMt  looka  eamettfy  at  Wkrnkr,  and  then 
tayt  elowfy,)  And  you  avow  it  ? 

Wer.  Ulric  I  before  you  dare  despise  your  father. 
Learn  to  divine  and  judge  his  actions.     Toung, 
Bash,  new  to  Ufe,  and  reared  in  luxury's  lap. 
Is  it  for  you  to  measure  passion's  force,  . 
Or  misery's  temptation  ?     Wait — (not  long, 
It  cometh  like  the  night,  and  quickly)— Wait  I  — 
Walt  tUl,  like  me,  your  hopes  are  blighted  9  —till 
Sorrow  and  shame  are  handmaids  of  your  cabin  ; 
Famine  and  poverty  your  guests  at  table  ; 
Despair  your  bed-fellow — then  rise,  but  not 
From  sleep,  and  Judge  I    Should  that  day  e'er  arrive — 

I  [The  foUowlDg  li  the  original  paisage  In  the  norel:  — 
"*  Stralenheim,*  Mid  Conrad,  *doe«  not  uipear  to  be  alto- 
gether the  man  jou  take  him  for :  but  were  It  eren  otherwise, 
he  owe*  me  grautude  not  onlj  for  the  past,  but  for  what  he 
Buppoiet  to  be  my  present  emploTment.  I  saved  his  Ufe,  and 
he  therefore  places  confidence  in  me.  He  hath  been  robbed 
last  night — is  sick  —  a  stranger — and  fan  no  condition  to  dls- 
coTer  the  Tillaln  who  has  plundered  him  ;  and  the  business  on 
which  I  sought  the  intendant  was  chiefly  that,* "  ftc Ln.] 

•  [**  'And  who,*  said  he,  *haa  entitled  you  to  brand  thus 
with  Ignominious  epithets  a  being  you  do  not  know  ?  Who 
has  taught  you  that  It  would  be  even  safe  for  my  son  to  insult 
me?'  —  *  It  Is  not  necessary  to  know  the  person  of  a  ruffian,* 
replied  Conrad  Indignantlr,  *  bo  give  him  the  appellation  he 
merits :  and  what  Is  there  In  common  between  my  lather  and 
such  a  character  ? ' — *  Erery  thing,'  said  Slegendorf,  bitterly, 
—  *  for  that  ruffian  was  your  father !  *  " — Ibid.} 

*  ["  Conrad,  before  you  thus  presume  to  chastise  me  with 
your  eye,  learn  to  understand  my  actions.  Young,  and  in- 
experienced In  the  world  —  reposing  hitherto  In  the  bosom  of 
Indulgence  and  luxury,  la  it  for  you  to  judge  of  the  force  of 


Should  you  see  then  the  serpent,  who  hath  ooU'd 

Himself  around  all  that  is  dear  and  noble 

Of  joa  and  yours,  lie  slumbering  in  your  path. 

With  but  hit  folds  between  your  steps  and  happmrai, 

When  Ae,  who  lives  but  to  tear  frxm  you  name. 

Lands,  life  itself,  lies  at  your  mercy,  with 

Chance  your  conductor ;  midnight  for  your  mantle : 

The  bare  knife  in  your  hand,  and  earth  asleep. 

Even  to  your  deadUest  foe ;  and  be,  as  twere 

Inviting  death,  by  looking  like  it,  while 

His  death  alone  can  save  you  :  — Thank  your  God  ! 

If  then,  like  me,  content  with  petty  plunder, 

Tou  turn  aside 1  did  so. 

Ulr.  But 

Wer.  (abruptly).  He 


I  will  not  brook  a  human  voice  —  scarce  dare 

Listen  to  my  own  (if  that  be  human  still)-^ 

Hear  me  I  yon  do  not  know  this  man  —  I  do.  * 

He 's  mean,  deceitftil,  avaricious.     Ton 

Deem  yourself  safe,  as  young  and  brave ;  but  Icam 

None  are  secure  f^m  desperation,  few 

From  subtilty.    My  worst  foe,  Stralenheim, 

Housed  in  a  prince's  palace,  couch'd  within 

A  prince's  chamber,  lay  below  my  knife ! 

An  instant — a  mere  motion — Uie  least  impulae  — 

Had  swept  him  and  all  fean  of  mine  frtm  eaith. 

He  was  within  my  power — my  knife  was  lalaed  — 

Withdrawn — and  I'm  in  his:  — arc  you  not  so? 

Who  tells  you  that  he  knows  you  tui  9    Who  says 

He  hath  not  lured  you  here  to  end  you  ?  or 

To  plunge  you,  with  your  parents^  in  a  dungeon  ? 

[flip—. 

Ubr.  Proceed — proceed  1 

Wer.  Me  he  hath  ever  knows. 

And  hunted  through  each  change  of  time — oame — 

fortune  — 
And  why  not  you  f    Are  you  more  versed  In  men  ? 
He  wound  snares  round  me ;  flung  along  my  path 
Reptiles,  whom,  in  my  youth,  I  would  have  spnra'd 
Even  from  my  presence ;  but.  In  spuming  now. 
Fill  only  with  ftvsh  venom.     Win  you  be 
More  patient  7    Ulric  I —Ulric  I — there  are  crime* 
Made  venial  by  the  occasion,  and  temptatioDS 
Which  nature  cannot  master  or  forbear.  ^ 

Ulr.  (looks  fint  at  him,  amd  tkeu  at  JoaramX 
My  mother ! 

Wer.  Ay  I    I  thought  so  :  you  have  now 

Only  one  parent     I  have  lost  alike 
Father  and  son,  and  stand  alone. 

Ubr.  But  stay ! 

[Waaxza  nuAet  outoftke  tkamhtr. 

the  passions,  or  the  temptations  of  misery  ?  Walt  tilL  Vk* 
me,  TOO  hare  blighted  your  fklreat  hopes — have  eadarf^ 
humiliation  and  sorrow -—poverty  and  nmine — bcfaf*  y"^ 
pretend  to  Judge  of  their  effects  on  yoa !  Should  chat  mmn^ 
able  day  ever  arrlTe,"  ftc Ibid.} 


4  r"<  You  do  not  know  this  man,*  coettoned  he:  M*»! 
I  beUeTe  him  to  be  mean,  sonlid,  deoeltftil !  Yoa  wfll  t*^ 
celTe  yourself  safe,  because  yoa  are  youBf  aod  heave  t  Lmtc. 
howerer,  none  are  so  secure  but  desperatioB  or  subtilty  mif 
reach  them  1  Stralenheim,  In  the  palace  of  a  priaee.  ww  ^ 
my  power  !  My  knife  was  held  orer  him —  I  fwtioie— aai  1 
am  now  In  his,' "  Ac  Jfcc Ibid.} 


^ 
•r*- 


& 


*  ["  Me  be  has  known  inrarlably  throuli 
fortune  or  of  name— and  why  not  joa  ?  Me  he  hai 
—are  you  more  discreet?    He  naa  woond  Uie 
Idenstein  around  me ; — of  a  reptile  whoai,  a 
I  would  hare  spumed  from  my  preeenoe,  and  whoBi.'tai 
ing  now,  I  hare  ftimished  wtth  frcah  venom.    WW 
more  patient?  Conrad,  Conrad,  there  arc 
rental  t^  the  occasion,  and  tonptatlooa  too  esonlnu  fur 
human  fortitude  to  master  or  taftear,"  Ac — Astf.] 
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Joa.  (fo  Ulkic).  Follow  him  not,  until  this  stonn 
of  passion 
Abatei.     Tliink*it  thou,  that  were  it  wen  fbr  him, 
I  bad  not  fbDow'd  ? 

Ulr.  I  obey  yon,  mother, 

Although  reluctantly.     Hy  Unt  act  shall  not 
Be  one  of  disobedience. 

Jot.  Oh  I  he  Is  good  I 

Condemn  htan  not  from  his  own  mouth,  but  trust 
To  me,  who  haT«  borne  so  much  with  him,  and  for 

him. 
That  this  is  but  the  soiftce  of  his  soul. 
And  that  the  depth  Is  rich  hi  better  things. 

Ulr.  These  then  are  but  my  ftther's  principles  ? 
My  mother  thinks  not  with  hbn  f 

Job,  Not  doth  he 

Think  as  he  speaks.    Alas  I  long  years  of  grief 
Hare  made  him  sometimes  thus. 

Uh.  Explain  to  me 

More  dearly,  then,  these  claims  of  Stnlenheim, 
That,  when  I  see  Uie  sul^ect  in  its  bearings, 
I  may  prepare  to  ihoe  him,  or  at  least 
To  extricate  you  fhnn  your  present  perils. 
I  pledge  myself  to  accomplish  this — but  would 
I  had  arriTed  a  few  hours  sooner  1 

J6§,  Ay  I 

Hadst  thou  but  done  sol 

Emier  Oajok  and  iDBVsnenr,  with  Attendants. 

Gah,  (to  Ulbxc).       I  haire  sought  you,  comrade. 
So  this  Is  my  reward ! 

Ulr.  What  do  you  mean  ?    , 

Gab.  'Sdeath !  Ymn  I  lived  to  these  years,  and 
for  this  I 
(7b  Idxvstsih).    But  Ibr  your  age  and  IbUy,  I 
would 

Men.  Help! 

Hands  off  t    Touch  an  intendant  I 

Gab.  Do  not  think 

in  honour  you  so  much  as  save  your  throat 
From  the  Bayenstone  i  by  choking  you  myself. 

Iden.  I  thank  yon  for  the  respite  :  but  there  are 
Those  who  have  greater  need  of  it  than  me. 

Ulr.  Unriddle  this  rile  wran^^ing,  or 

Gab.  At  once,  then, 

The  baron  has  been  robbed,  and  upon  me 
This  worthy  penooage  has  delgn'd  to  fix 
His  kind  suspicions— me  I  whom  he  ne*er  saw 
TQlyester'  evenhig. 

Iden.  Wouldst  have  me  suspect 

My  own  acquaintances  f    Tou  have  to  learn 
That  I  keep  better  company. 

Gab.  Tou  shall 

Keep  the  best  shortly,  and  the  last  for  all  men* 
Thewoimsl  yon  hound  of  malice ! 

[Gabok  eeizee  on  hinu 

Ulr.  (interfering).  Nay,  no  yiolenoe  t 

He*s  old,  nnarm*d — be  tempente,  Oabor  I 

Gab.  (letting  go  Ioxm  srxiv).  True : 

I  am  a  fool  to  lose  myself  because 
Fools  deem  me  knave :  it  Is  their  homage. 

Vh.  (to  iDKirscxDr)^  How 

Fare  you  7 

Iden.         Help  1 

Ulr.  I  have  help'd  you. 

>  The  Rsvenstona,  **  lUbeniteln/*  li  the  Hone  eibbel  of 
Gcnnanr.  tod  lo  caUod  ftxnn  tberaTcoa  perching  on  It.    [See 
?,p.(87.] 


Iden.  Kill  him  !  then 

1*11  say  so. 

Gab.         I  am  cahn — live  on  I 

Iden.  That's  more 

Than  you  shall  do,  if  there  be  judge  or  Judgment 
In  Germany.     The  baron  shall  decide  I 

Gab.  Does  Ae  abet  you  in  your  accusation  ? 

Iden.  Does  he  not? 

Gab.  Then  next  time  let  him  go  sink 

Ere  I  go  hang  for  snatching  him  from  drowning. 
But  here  he  comes  1 

Enter  ST&ALSNHxiif. 

Gab.  (ffoet  up  to  him).  My  noble  lord,  I'm  here  ! 

StraL  Well,  sir  I 

Gab.  Have  you  aught  with  me  ? 

StraL  What  should  I 

Have  with  you  7 

Gab.  Tou  know  best,  if  yesterday's 

Flood  has  not  wash'd  away  your  memory ; 
But  that's  a  trifle.     I  stand  here  accused. 
In  phrases  not  equivocal,  by  yon 
Intendant,  of  the  pillage  of  your  person 
Or  chamber :  — is  the  charge  your  own  or  his  ? 

StraL  1  accuse  no  man. 

Gab.  Then  you  acquit  me,  baron  ? 

Stral.  1  know  not  whom  to  accuse^  or  to  acquit. 
Or  scarcely  to  suspect. 

Gab.  But  you  at  least 

Should  know  whom  not  to  suspect    I  am  insulted^ 
Oppress'd  here  by  these  menials,  and  I  look 
To  you  for  remedy — teach  them  fheir  duty  1 
To  look  for  thieves  at  home  were  part  of  it. 
If  duly  taught ;  but,  in  one  word,  if  I 
Have  an  accuser,  let  it  be  a  man 
Worthy  to  be  so  of  a  man  like  me. 
I  am  your  equal. 

StraL  You  I 

Gab.  Ay,  sir ;  and,  for 

Aught  that  you  know,  superior ;  but  proceed — 
I  do  not  ask  for  hints,  and  surmises. 
And  circumstance,  and  proofii ;  I  know  enough 
Of  what  I  have  done  for  you,  and  what  you  owe  mcy 
To  have  at  least  waited  your  payment  rather 
Than  paid  myself,  had  I  been  eager  of 
Tour  gold.     I  also  know,  that  were  I  even 
The  villain  I  am  deem'd,  the  serrice  render'd 
So  recently  would  not  permit  you  to 
Pursue  me  to  the  death,  except  through  shame. 
Such  as  would  leave  your  scutcheon  but  a  blank. 
But  this  is  nothing :  I  demand  of  you 
Justice  upon  Toor  ui^ust  servants,  and 
From  your  own  lips  a  disavowal  of 
All  sanction  of  their  insolence :  thus  much 
You  owe  to  the  unknown,  who  asks  no  more, 
And  never  thought  to  have  ask'd  so  much. 

Strtd.  This  tone 

May  be  of  Innocence. 

Gab,  'Sdeath  1  who  dare  doubt  it. 

Except  such  villains  as  ne*er  had  it  7 

StraL  You 

Are  hot,  air. 

Gab.  Must  I  turn  an  idde 

Before  the  breath  of  menials,  and  their  roaster  7 

StraL  Ulric  1  you  know  this  man ;  I  found  him  in 
Fonr  company. 

Gab.  We  found  gou  in  the  Oder  ; 

Would  we  had  left  you  there  1 
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Stral.  I  gi^e  you  thanks,  sir. 

Gab.  I*ve  eam*d  them;  but  might  have  eam*d 
more  from  others. 
Perchance,  if  I  had  left  you  to  your  &te. 

StraL  Ulric  1  you  know  this  man  ? 

Gab.  No  more  than  you  do^ 

If  he  avouches  not  my  honour. 

Ulr.  I 

Can  youch  your  courage,  and,  as  far  as  my 
Own  brief  connection  led  me,  honour. 

StraL  Then 

I*m  satisfied. 

Gab.  {ironieaUy).  Bight  easily,  methinks. 
What  is  the  spell  in  his  asseveration 
More  than  in  mine  ? 

Stral,  I  merely  said  that  / 

Was  satisfied — not  that  you  are  absolved. 

Gab.  Again !    Am  I  accused  or  no  ? 

StraL  Goto! 

Tou  wax  too  insolent     If  circumstance 
And  general  suspicion  be  against  you. 
Is  the  fiiult  mine  ?    Is*t  not  enough  that  I 
Decline  all  question  of  your  guilt  or  innocence  ? 

Gab.  tiy  lord,  my  lord,  this  is  mere  cozenage, 
A  vile  equivocation ;  you  well  know 
Tour  doubts  are  certainties  to  all  around  you— 
Tour  looks  a  voice — your  frowns  a  sentence  ;  you 
Are  practising  your  power  on  me — because 
Tou  have  it ;  but  beware  I  you  know  not  whom 
Tou  strive  to  tread  on. 

StraL  Threat'st  thou  7 

Gab,  Not  so  much 

As  you  accuse.     Tou  hint  the  basest  ix^iury, 
And  I  retort  it  with  an  open  warning. 

StraL  As  you  have  said,  'tis  true  I  owe  you  some- 
thing. 
For  which  you  seem  disposed  to  pay  yoursell 

Gab.  Not  with  your  gold. 

StraL  With  bootless  insolence. 

[  To  his  Attendants  and  Ioznstkix. 
Tou  need  not  further  to  molest  this  man. 
But  let  him  go  his  way.     Ulric,  good  morrow  ! 

[Exit  STRALaNHXiM,  iDXNSTXiir,  and  Attend- 
ants. 

Gab.  (foUowinp),  I'll  after  him  and 

Ulr.  (^stopping  Aim).  Not  a  step. 

Gab.  Who  shall 

Oppose  me  ? 

Ulr.  Tour  own  reason,  with  a  moment's 

Thought 

Gab.       Must  I  bear  this  ? 

Ulr.  Pshaw  I  we  all  must  bear 

The  arrogance  of  something  higher  than 
Ourselves — the  highest  cannot  temper  Satan, 
Nor  the  lowest  his  vicegerents  upon  earth. 
I  *ve  seen  you  brave  the  elements,  and  bear 
Things  which   had    made    this   silkworm  cast  his 

skin  — 
And  shrink  you  from  a  few  sharp  sneers  and  words  ? 

Gab.  Must  I  bear  to  be  deem'd  a  thief?  If  twere 
A  bandit  of  the  woods,  I  could  have  borne  It — 
There's  something  daring  in  it ; — but  to  steal 
The  moneys  of  a  slumbering  man  t — 

Ulr.  It  seems,  then, 

Tou  are  not  guOty  ? 

Gab.  Do  I  hear  aright  ? 

Kw  tool 

Uhr.        I  merely  ask'd  a  simple  quettioQ. 


Gab,    If  the  judge  ask'd  me,  I  would  ansver 
««No"— 
To  jTOU  I  answer  Mtif .     {He  draws.) 

Uhr.  (drawing).       With  all  my  heart !  , 

Jos,  vnttumt  there  !  Ho !  help  I  hdp  1 — Oh,  God : 
here's  murder  I 

[Exit  Joaxraxvs,  shrieking. 
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Oabok  and  ULaic  JlghL     OABoa  is  disarmed  jmst  at 

SrnAUBKHaiM,  JosarBivs,  Idsmstuk,  ^  re-emter. 

Jos,  Oh  I  glorious  heaven  I  He's  safe! 

StraL  (to  Josspkznk).  IFfto's  safe? 

Jos,  My 

Ulr.  (interrupting  her  with  a  stem  look,  and  tmrs- 
ing  afterwards  to  Stralxxruc).     Both ! 
Here's  no  great  harm  done. 

Stral.  What  hath  earned  an  tUs? 

Uhr,   Fouj  baron,  I  believe ;  but  as  the  effect 
Is  harmless,  let  it  not  disturb  you.  — Gabor ! 
There  is  your  sword ;  and  when  yoa  bare  H  neat 
Let  it  not  be  against  joar  friends. 

[Ulric  pronmtnees  the  but  words  dowfy  and  e»> 
phatieaUy  in  a  low  voiee  to  GASoa. 

Gab,  I  thank  you 

Less  for  my  life  than  for  your  oounseL 

Stral,  Tbeae 

Brawls  must  end  here. 

Gab.  (taking  his  sword).  They  «Aa2Z.     Tea  hxn 
wrong'd  roe,  Ulric, 
More  with  your  unkind  thoughts  than  swanl :  I  would 
The  last  were  in  my  bosom  rather  than 
The  first  in  yours.     I  could  have  borne  yoo  noble^ 
Absurd  insinuations — ignorance 
And  dull  suspicion  are  a  part  of  his 
Entail  will  last  him  longer  than  his  lands.  — 
But  I  may  fit  him  yet : — you  have  vanqulsh'd  me. 
I  was  the  fool  of  passion  to  conceive 
That  I  could  cope  with  you,  whom  I  had  seen 
Already  proved  by  greater  perils  than 
Rest  in  this  arm.     We  may  meet  by  and  by. 
However  —  but  in  fHendship.  [Exit  Gi 

StraL  I  wfflbroQk 

No  more  I    This  outrage  foDowing  up  his  insoitB, 
Perhaps  his  guilt,  has  cancellM  aU  the  little 
I  owed  him  heretofore  for  the  so-vaunted 
Aid  which  he  added  to  your  abier  luooour. 
Ulric,  you  are  not  hurt  ?  — 

Ubr,  Not  even  by 

Stral.   (to  Idknstkiv).      Intendant ! 
measures  to  secure 
Ton  fellow :  I  revoke  my  former  lenity. 
He  shall  be  sent  to  Frankfovt  with  an  cacort 
The  instant  that  the  waten  have  abated. 

/(/en.  Secure  him !  He  hath  got  his  sword  again — 
And  seems  to  know  the  use  ont ;  'tis  bis  trade. 
Belike ; — I'm  a  civilian. 

StraL  Fool !  are  not 

Ton  score  of  vassals  dogging  at  your  beds 
Enough  to  seise  a  dosen  such  ?    Hence  I 

Ulr,  Baron,  I  do  beseech  yoa ! 

StraL  I  most  be 

Obey'd.     No  words  I 

/den.  Wen,  if  it  must  be  so — 

March,  vassals  I  I  *m  your  leader,  and  wiU  brin^ 
The  rear  up :  a  wise  general  never  should 
Expose  his  precious  life — on  whkb  all  reatsi 
I  Uke  that  article  of  war. 

[Exit  iDixaiKur  emd 
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StraL  Come  liither, 

Ulric :  what  does  fhls  woman  here?     Oh  I  now 
I  recognise  her,  'tis  the  stranger's  wile 
Whom  they  namt  *'  Werner." 

Ulr.  T  is  his  name. 

SiraL  Indeedl 

Is  not  your  hushand  Tliihle,  lUr  dame  ?  — 

Job.  Who  seeks  him? 

StraL  No  one — for  the  present :  but 

I  fidn  would  parley,  Ulric,  with  yourself 
Alcnie. 

Uir,     I  will  retire  with  you. 

Jo9,  Not  so: 

Tou  are  the  latest  stringer,  and  command 
All  places  here. 
{Aside  to  Uuuc,  as  mJu  goa  out,)  O  Ulric  I  have  a 

care— 
Bemcmber  what  depends  on  a  rash  word ! 

Ulr.  {to  JossrHiNs).  Fear  not ! — 

[Exit  JosxrMXKa. 

StraL  Ulric  I  think  that  I  may  trust  you : 
Ton  saved  my  lil^^and  acts  like  these  beget 
Unbounded  confidence. 

(Hr.  Say  on. 

StraL  Mysterious 

And  hmg-engender'd  circumstances  (not 
To  be  now  ftilly  enter'd  on)  have  made 
This  man  obnoxious — perhaps  fiital  to  me. 

Ulr,  Who  ?  Gabor,  the  Hungarian  ? 

&raL  No— this  «*  Werner"— 

With  the  fldse  name  and  liabit 

Ulr.  How  can  this  be  ? 

He  is  the  poorest  of  the  poor — and  yellow 
Sickness  sits  cavem*d  in  his  hollow  eye : 
The  man  is  helpless. 

StraL  He  is — 'tis  no  matter;  — 

But  if  he  be  the  man  I  deem  (and  that 
He  is  so,  all  around  us  here — and  much 
That  is  not  here — confirm  my  apprehension) 
He  must  be  made  secure  ere  twelve  hours  further. 

Uh.  And  what  have  I  to  do  with  this  ? 

StraL  I  have  sent 

To  Frankfort,  to  the  governor,  my  friend, 
(I  have  the  authority  to  do  so  by 
An  onier  of  the  house  of  Brandenburg), 
For  a  fit  escort — but  t^  cursed  flood 
Ban  sll  access,  and  may  do  for  some  hours. 

Ulr.  It  is  abating. 

StraL  That  is  welL 

Ulr.  But  how 

Am  I  ooDcem'd  ? 

StraL  As  one  who  did  so  much 

For  me,  yon  cannot  be  indifferent  to 
That  which  is  of  more  Import  to  me  than 
The  life  you  Kscued. — Keep  your  eye  on  him  ! 
The  man  avoids  roe,  knows  that  I  now  know  him.  — 
Watch  him  I — as  you  would  watch  the  wild  boar  when 
He  makes  against  you  in  the  hunter's  gap — 
Uke  him  he  must  be  spear'd. 

Uhr.  Why  so  ? 

StraL  He  stands 

Between  me  and  a  brave  inheritance  I 
Oh !  could  you  see  it  I    But  you  shalL 

Ulr.  I  hope  so. 

StraL  It  is  the  richest  of  the  rich  Bohemia, 
Unscathed  by  scorching  war.    It  lies  so  near 
The  strongest  city,  Prague,  that  fire  and  sword 
Have  ddmm'd  it  lightly :  so  that  now,  besides 


Its  own  exuberance,  it  bean  double  value, 
Confronted  with  whole  realms  far  and  near 
Made  deserts. 

Ubr,  Tou  describe  it  fUthfUlly.  [but, 

StraL  Ay — could  you  see  it,  you  would  say  so — 
As  I  have  said,  you  shall. 

Ulr,  I  accept  the  omen. 

StraL  Then  daim  a  recompense  ftiom  it  and  me. 
Such  as  both  may  make  worthy  your  acceptance. 
And  services  to  me  and  mine  for  ever. 

Ulr,  And  this  sole,  sick,  and  miserable  wretch— 
This  way-worn  stranger — stands  between  you  and 
This  Paradise  ? —  (As  Adam  did  between 
The  devil  and  hla) —[Aside.] 
StraL  He  doth. 

Ulr.  Hath  he  no  right  ? 

StraL  Right  I  none.     A  disinherited  prodigal. 
Who  fbr  these  twenty  yean  disgraced  his  lineage 
In  all  his  acts — but  chiefly  by  his  marriage. 
And  living  amidst  commerce-fetching  burghers. 
And  dabbling  merchants,  in  a  mart  of  Jews. 
Ulr,  He  has  a  wife,  then  ? 
Stral,  You  'd  be  sorry  to 

Call  such  your  mother.    Tou  have  seen  the  woman 
He  callt  his  wife. 

Ulr,  Is  she  not  so  ? 

StraL  No  more 

Than  he's  your  tktber :  — an  Italian  girl. 
The  daughter  of  a  banish'd  man,  who  lives 
On  love  and  poverty  with  this  same  Werner. 
Uh,  They  are  childless,  then  ? 
StraL  There  is  or  was  a  bastard, 

Whom  the  old  man — the  grandsire  (as  old  age 
Is  ever  doting)  took  to  warm  his  bosom. 
As  it  went  chilly  downward  to  the  grave  : 
But  the  imp  stands  not  in  my  path — he  has  fled. 
No  one  Imows  whither  i  and  if  he  had  not. 
His  claims  alone  were  too  contemptible 
To  stand.  — Why  do  you  smile  ? 

Ulr,  At  your  vain  fean: 

A  poor  man  almost  in  his  grasp — a  child 
Of  doubtful  birth — can  startle  a  grandee  I 

StraL  All 's  to  be  fear'd,  where  all  is  to  be  gahi'd. 
Ubr,  True ;  and  aught  done  to  save  or  to  obtain  it. 
Stral.  Tou  have  harp'd  the  very  string  next  to 
my  heart 
I  may  depend  upon  you  ? 

Ubr.  'Twere  too  late 

To  doubt  it 

StraL  Let  no  fboUsh  pity  shake    ^ 

Tour  bosom  (fbr  the  appearance  of  the  man 
Is  pitiftil) — he  is  a  wretch,  as  likely 
To  have  robb'd  me  as  the  fellow  more  suspected, 
Except  that  circumstance  is  less  against  him ; 
He  being  lodged  far  off,  and  in  a  chamber 
Without  approach  to  mine  :  and,  to  say  truth, 
I  think  too  well  of  blood  allied  to  mine. 
To  deem  he  would  descend  to  such  an  act : 
Besides,  he  was  a  soldier,  and  a  brave  one 
Once  —  though  too  rash. 

Ulr.  And  they,  my  lord,  we  know 

By  our  experience,  never  plunder  till  [hein. 

They  knock  the  brains  out  first — ^whlch  makes  them 
Not  thieves.     The  dead,  who  feel  nought  can  lose 

nothing. 
Nor  e'er  be  robb'd :  their  spoQs  are  a  bequest  — 
No  more. 

Stral.      Go  to !  you  are  a  wag.     But  say 
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I  may  be  sure  you  11  keep  an  eye  on  this  man. 
And  let  me  know  hh  slightest  movement  towards 
Concealment  or  escape  ? 

Ubr.  Ton  may  be  sure 

You  yourself  could  not  watch  him  more  than  I 
Will  be  his  sentlneL 

StraL  By  this  you  make  me 

Tours,  and  for  ever. 

Ubr,  Such  is  my  intention.  [Exttmi, 


ACT  m. 

SCENE  L 


A  HaU  in  the  tame  Palace,  Jrom  whence  the  aecret 

Pottage  ieade. 

Enter  Waairxa  and  Gaboe. 

Gab.  Sir,  I  have  told  my  tale :  if  it  so  please  you 
Tb  give  me  reftige  for  a  fow  hours,  well — 
If  not,  111  try  my  fortune  elsewhere. 

Wer.  How 

Can  I,  so  wretched,  give  to  Misery 
A  shelter  ?  — wanting  such  myself  as  much 
As  e'er  the  hunted  deer  a  covert 

Gab,  Or 

The  wounded  lion  his  cool  cave.  Methinks 
Tou  rather  look  like  one  would  turn  at  bay. 
And  rip  the  hunter^s  entrailk 

fTer.  Ah! 

Gab.  1  care  not 

If  it  be  so,  being  much  dlqxMed  to  do 
The  same  myseit    But  will  you  shelter  me  ? 
I  am  oppress'd  like  you — and  poor  like  you — 
Disgraced [graced  ? 

Wer,  (abrnpUy),  Who  told  you  that  I  was  dis- 

Gab,  No  one ;  nor  did  I  say  yoK  were  so :  with 
Tour  poverty  my  likeness  ended ;  but 
I  said  /  was  so — and  would  add,  with  truth. 
As  undeservedly  as  yov. 

Wer.  Again ! 

AbI9 

Gab.  Or  any  other  honest  man.  [me 

What  tlie  devil  would  you  have  7    Tou  don*t  believe 
Guilty  of  this  base  theft  ? 

War.  No,  no — I  cannot 

Gab.  Why  that's  my  heart  of  honour  1  yon  young 
gallant-— 
Tour  miserly  intendant'and  dense  noble — 
All — all  suspected  me ;  and  why?  because 
I  am  the  worst-clothed,  and  least  named  amongst 

them; 
Although,  were  Momus'  lattice  in  your  breasts, 
My  soul  might  brook  to  open  it  more  widely 
Than  theirs :  butthus  it  is — ^you  poor  and  helpless— 
Both  still  more  than  mysell 

jyier.  How  know  you  that  ? 

Gab.  Tou  *re  right :  I  ask  for  shelter  at  the  hand 
Which  I  call  helpless ;  if  you  now  deny  it, 
I  were  well  paid.   But  you,  who  seem  to  have  proved 
The  wholesome  bitterness  of  life,  know  well. 
By  sympathy,  that  all  the  outspread  gold 
Of  the  new  world  the  Spaniard  boasts  about. 
Could  never  tempt  the  man  who  knows  its  worth, 
Weigh*d  at  its  proper  value  in  the  balance. 
Save  in  such  guise  (and  there  I  grant  its  power. 
Because  I  fed  it,)  as  may  leave  no  nightmare 
Upon  his  heart  o*  nights. 
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Wer.  What  do  yoQ  mean? 

Gab.  Just  what  I  say ;  I  tluraglit  my  ^eech  «■ 
plain: 
Tou  are  no  thief — nor  I — and,  as  tme  nxn, 
Should  aid  each  other. 

Wer.  It  is  a  danm*d  warid,  dL 

Gab,  Sois  the  nearest  of  the  two  next,  M 
The  priests  say  (and  no  doubt  they  ihoold  kaow 

best). 
Therefore  1 11  stick  by  this—as  befaig  loth  { 

Tb  suffer  martyrdom,  at  least  with  such 
An  epitaph  as  laiceny  upon  my  tomb. 
It  is  but  a  night*s  lodging  which  I  crave ; 
To-morrow  I  will  try  the  waters  as 
The  dove  did,  trusting  that  they  have  abated. 

Wer.  Abated?  Is  there  hope  of  that ? 

Gab.  Thoem 

At  noontide. 

Wer.  Then  we  may  be  salie. 

Gab.  AreyM 

In  peril? 

Wer.      Poverty  is  ever  so. 

Gab.  That  I  know  by  kmg  practice,  vm  joaoot 
Promise  to  make  mine  leas? 

Wer.  Tour  poveitjr  ? 

Gab.  No— yondontto6kaleechforthatdi»dtf; 

I  meant  my  peril  only :  you've  a  rooC 
And  I  have  none ;  I  merely  seek  a  covert 

Wer.  Bightly ;  for  how  should  such  a  wretch  ■  I 
Have  gold? 

Gab.  Scarce  honestly,  to  say  the  truth  caX 

Althou^  I  almost  wish  you  had  the  baron's. 

Wer.  Dare  you  insinuate  ? 

Gab.  What? 

Wer.  Are  yoa  •«« 

To  whom  you  speak  ? 

Gab.  No ;  and  I  am  not  used 

Greatly  to  care.  (A noite  heard  triihoai.)  Bathst: 
they  oomel 

Wer.  Who  come? 

Gab.  The  Intendant  and  his  man-hoands  sfter  oe  t 
I*d  hce  them — but  it  were  in  vain  to  expect 
Justice  at  hands  like  thelrsi     Where  shall  Igaf 
But  show  me  any  place.    I  do  aaaure  you, 
If  there  be  iUth  in  man,  I  am  moat  guOtlesi: 
Think  if  it  were  your  own  case  I 

Wer.{atide.)  Oh,  Just  God! 

Thy  hell  is  not  hereafter  1    AmlduststOl? 

Gab.  I  see  you're  moved;  and  it  shows  well  in  9^ 
I  may  live  to  requite  it 

Wer.  Are  you  not 

A  spy  of  Stralenheim's  ? 

Gab.  Not  II  and  if 

I  were,  what  is  there  to  espy  in  yon  ? 
Although,  I  recollect,  his  f^<eq[nent  queetion 
About  you  and  your  spooae  miglit  IcMd  to  smm 
Suspicion ;  but  yon  best  know — wliat— and  why. 
I  am  his  deadliest  foe. 

Wer.  Tout 

Gab.  After  each 

A  treatment  for  the  service  which  in  part 
I  render'd  him,  I  am  hia  enemy : 
If  you  are  not  his  friend,  you  will  aolst  mt. 

Wer.  IwilL 

Gab.  But  how? 

Wer.  (thowimg  the  patul).  There  is  a  seent  i^ 
Remember,  I  diaoover'd  it  by  chance. 
And  used  it  but  for  safety. 
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Gab,  Open  it 

And  I  will  UM  it  fbr  the  same. 

Wer.  I  found  it. 

As  I  have  add :  it  leads  through  winding  wallfl^ 
(So  thick  IS  to  bear  paths  witUn  their  ribs, 
Yet  lose  no  Jot  of  strength  or  stateliness,) 
And  hollow  odb,  and  obscure  niches,  to 
I  know  not  wUtber ;  yon  must  not  advance : 
Give  me  your  word. 

Gab,  It  is  unnecessary : 

How  ihoold  I  make  my  way  in  darkness  throogh 
A  Gothic  labyrinth  of  unknown  windings  ? 

War.  Te8»  but  who  knows  to  what  pUu;e  it  may  lead  ? 
/know  not — (maik  yon !) — but  who  knows  it  might 

not 
Lead  even  into  the  diamber  of  your  fbe  7 
So  strangely  were  oontrived  these  galleries 
By  our  Teutcmic  fiithera  in  old  days, 
When  man  built  less  against  the  elements 
Than  his  next  neighbour.    You  must  not  advance 
Beyond  the  two  ftnt  windings ;  if  you  do 
(Albeit  I  never  pass*d  them),  111  not  answer 
For  what  yon  m^  be  led  to. 

Gab.  But  I  wHL 

A  thousand  thanks  1 

Wer.  ToaH  ilttd  the  spring  more  obvious 

On  the  other  side ;  and;  when  you  would  return. 
It  yieMs  to  the  least  touch. 

Gab,  1 11  hi — iiuewell ! 

[OABoa  poM  in  by  fAc  secret  pand. 

Wer.  (fo/Mf ).  What  have  I  done  ?  Alas  I  what  had 
I  done 
Before  to  make  this  fearfkil  ?    Let  it  be 
Still  some  atonement  that  I  save  the  man, 
Whose  sacrifice  had  saved  perhaps  my  own — 
Tbey  come  I  to  seek  elsewhere  what  is  before  them ! 

Enter  iDaNsmif  and  Othen, 

Iden.  Is  he  not  here  7  He  must  have  vanished  then 
Thnmgh  the  dim  Gothic  glass  by  pious  aid 
Of  ^ctnred  salntB  upon  the  red  and  yellow    [sunrise 
Casements,  throuf^  which  the  sunset  streams  like 
On  long  peari-coloor'd  beards  and  crimson  crosses. 
And  gilded  crosiers,  and  cross'd  arms,  and  cowls. 
And  helms,  and  twisted  armour,  and  long  swords. 
All  the  Itotastic  fturdtnre  of  windows 
Dim  with  brave  knights  and  holy  hennits,  whose 
Likeness  and  fkme  alike  rest  in  some  panes 
Of  crystal,  which  each  rattling  wind  proclaims 
As  fraU  as  any  other  life  or  glory. 
He's  gone,  however. 

Wer.  Whom  do  yoa  seek  ? 

Iden,  A  villain. 

Wer.  Why  need  you  come  so  fiv,  then  7 

/den.  In  the  seareh 

Of  him  who  robb*d  the  baron. 

Wer.  Are  you  sure 

Tou  have  divined  the  man  7 
I      Iden.  As  sure  as  you 

,  Stand  there :  but  where  *s  he  gone  7 

Wer.  Who? 

Iden.  He  we  sought. 

Wer.  Too  see  he  is  not  here. 

Iden,  And  yet  we  traced  him 

I  tp  to  this  halL     Are  you  accomplices  ? 
'  Or  deal  yoa  in  the  black  art  ? 
I       Wer.  1  deal  plainly, 

To  many  men  the  blackest 
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Iden.  It  may  be 

I  have  a  question  or  two  for  yi^urself 
Hereafter ;  but  we  must  continue  now 
Our  search  for  t'  other. 

Wer.  Tou  had  best  begin 

Tour  inquisition  now:  I  may  not  be 
So  patient  always. 

Iden.  1  should  like  to  know. 

In  good  sooth,  if  you  really  are  the  man 
That  Stralenheim*s  in  quest  of. 

Wer.  Insolent ! 

Said  you  not  that  he  was  not  here  ? 

Iden.  Tes,  one; 

But  there 's  another  whom  he  tracks  more  keenly. 
And  soon,  it  may  be,  with  authority 
Both  paramount  to  his  and  mine.    But,  come ! 
Bustle,  my  boys !  we  are  at  fault 

[Exit  Idxxstxin  and  Attendantg, 

Wer.  In  what 

A  maxe  hath  my  dim  destiny  involved  me ! 
And  one  base  sin  hath  done  me  less  ill  than 
The  leaving  undone  one  for  greater.     Down, 
Thou  busy  devil,  rishig  in  my  heart  I 
Thou  art  too  late  t  111  nought  to  do  with  blood. 

Enter  Uuuc. 

Vh.  1  sought  you,  fother. 

Wer.  iB  *t  not  dangerous  7 

Ulr.  No ;  Stralenhehn  is  ignorant  of  all 
Or  any  of  the  ties  between  us :  more — 
He  sends  me  here  a  spy  upon  your  actions, 
Deeming  me  wholly  his. 

Wer.  I  cannot  think  it : 

*T  is  but  a  snare  he  winds  about  us  both, 
To  swoop  the  sire  and  son  at  once. 

Ulr.  I  cannot 

Pause  in  each  petty  fear,  and  stumble  at 
The  doubts  that  rise  like  briers  in  our  path. 
But  must  break  through  them,  as  an  unarm'd  carle 
Would,  though  with  naked  limbs,  were  the  wolf 

rustling 
In  the  same  thicket  where  he  hew*d  for  bread. 
Nets  are  for  thrushes,  eagles  are  not  caught  so : 
We  11  overfly  or  rend  them. 

Wer.  Show  me  how? 

Ubr.  Can  you  not  guess  7 

Wer.  I  cannot 

Uh.  That  is  strange. 

Came  the  thought  ne*er  into  your  mind  lati  night  f 

Wer.  I  understand  you  not 

Vbr.  Then  we  shall  never 

More  understand  each  other.     But  to  change 
The  topic 

Wer.  Tou  mean  to  purwme  it,  as 

"T  is  of  our  safety. 

Ulr.  Bight;  I  stand  corrected. 

I  see  the  sutifect  now  more  clearly,  and 
Our  general  situation  in  its  bearings. 
The  waters  are  abating ;  a  few  hours 
Win  bring  his  sumnum'd  mynnidons  ftam  Frankfort, 
When  you  will  be  a  prisoner,  perhapk  worse. 
And  I  an  outcast  bastardised  by  practice 
Of  this  same  baron  to  make  way  fat  him. 

Wer.  And  now  your  remedy !  I  thought  to  escape 
By  means  of  this  accursed  gold ;  but  now 
I  dare  not  use  it  show  it  scarce  look  on  it 
Methinks  it  wears  upon  its  fhce  my  guilt 
For  motto,  not  the  mintage  of  the  state ; 
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And,  for  the  sorereign's  heid,  my  own  begirt 

With  hisshig  snalcet,  which  curl  around  my  temples, 

And  cry  to  all  beholden,  Lo !  a  Tillain  I 

Utr.  Tou  must  not  use  it,  at  least  now;  but  take 
This  ring.  [His  gives  Wxawsft  ajewd. 

War,        A  gem  I    It  was  my  Ikther's ! 

Ulr,  And 

As  such  is  now  your  own.     With  this  you  must 
Bribe  the  inteadant  for  his  old  caleche 
And  horses  to  pursue  your  route  at  sunrise. 
Together  with  my  mother. 

IFer,  And  leave  you. 

So  lately  found,  in  peril  too  ? 

Uh,  Fear  nothing  I 

The  only  fear  were  if  we  fled  together. 
For  that  would  make  our  ties  beyond  all  doubt 
The  waters  only  lie  in  flood  between 
This  burgh  and  Frankfort ;  so  flv's  in  our  fovour. 
Tlie  route  on  to  Bohemia,  though  encumber'd. 
Is  not  impassable ;  and  when  you  gain 
A  few  hours*  start,  the  difliculties  will  be 
The  same  to  your  punuers.     Once  beyond 
The  frontier,  and  you  're  safe. 

Wer.  My  noUe  boy ! 

Ubr.  Hush!  hushl  no  transports:   well  indulge 
In  Castle  Siegendorf  I  Display  no  gold :        [In  them 
Show  Idenstein  the  gem  (I  know  the  man. 
And  have  look'd  through  him) :  it  will  answer  thus 
A  double  purpose.     Stralenheim  lost  gM — 
No  jewel :  therefore  it  could  not  be  his ; 
And  then  the  man  who  was  possest  of  this 
Can  hardly  be  suspected  of  abstracting 
The  baron*s  coin,  when  he  could  thus  convert 
This  ring  to  more  than  Stralenheim  has  lost 
By  his  last  night's  slumber.     Be  not  over  timid 
In  your  address,  nor  yet  too  arrogant. 
And  Idenstein  wiU  serve  you. 

Wer.  ^  WiU  follow 

In  all  things  your  direction. 

Ulr.  1  would  haye 

Spared  you  the  trouble ;  but  had  I  appear'd 
To  take  an  interest  in  you,  and  still  more 
By  dabbling  with  a  Jewel  in  your  fevour. 
All  had  been  known  at  once. 

Wer.  My  guardian  angd  I 

This  overpays  the  past    But  how  wilt  thou 
Fare  in  our  absence  f 

Ulr.  Stralenheim  knows  nothing 

Of  me  as  aught  of  kindred  with  yourself. 
I  will  but  wait  a  day  or  two  with  him 
To  lull  all  doubts,  and  then  r^oin  my  fether. 

Wer.  To  part  no  more  I 

Ulr.  I  know  not  that ;  but  at 

The  least  we  *11  meet  again  once  mote. 

Wer.  My  boy  I 

My  friend !  my  only  chiM,  and  sole  preserver ! 
Oh,  do  not  hate  me  I 

Ulr.  Hate  my  fether  ! 

Wer.  Ay, 

My  fether  hated  me.     Why  not  my  son  ? 

Ulr.  Tour  fether  knew  you  not  as  I  do. 

Wer.  Scorpions 

Are  in  thy  words !    Thou  know  me  ?  in  this  guise 
Thou  canst  not  know  me,  I  am  not  myself; 
Tet  (hate  me  net)  I  will  be  soon. 

Uh-.  imwaUf 

In  the  mean  tfane  be  sure  that  all  a  son 
Can  do  for  parents  shall  be  done  for  mine. 
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Wer.  I  see  it  and  I  feel  it ;  yet  I  fed 
Further — that  you  despise  me. 

Ubr.  WherefoRihoaUI? 

Wer.  Must  I  repeat  my  humiliation  ? 

Ulr.  Nol 

I  have  fethom'd  it  and  you.    But  let  us  trik 
Of  this  no  more.     Or  if  it  must  be  ever. 
Not  now.     Your  error  has  redoubled  all 
The  present  diiBculties  of  our  house. 
At  secret  war  with  that  of  Stralenheim: 
All  we  have  now  to  think  of  is  to  baflte 
Him.     I  have  shown  ont  way. 

Wer.  The  only  one, 

And  I  embrace  it,  u  I  did  my  son. 
Who  show'd  AtiMe{f  and  fether's  sa/cty  hi 
One  day. 

Uh.       Tou  shaO  be  safe ;  let  that  suflloe. 
Would  Stralenheim's  appearance  in  Bohemia 
Disturb  your  right,  or  mine,  if  onoe  we  were 
Admitted  to  our  lands  ? 

Wer.  Aasuredly, 

Situate  as  we  are  now,  although  the  first 
Possessor  might,  as  usual,  prove  the  strongest. 
Especially  the  next  in  blood. 

Ulr.  Btoodl  tis 

A  word  of  many  meanings ;  in  the  vetais. 
And  out  of  them,  it  is  a  difllerent  thing — 
And  so  it  should  be,  when  the  sazne  in  blood 
(As  it  is  callM)  are  aliens  to  each  other, 
Like  Thebon  brethren :  when  a  part  is  bad, 
A  few  spilt  ounces  purify  the  rest. 

Wer.  I  do  not  ^iprehend  you. 

Ulr.  That  nay  be— 

And  should,  perhaps — and  yet but  get  ye  radf : 

You  and  my  mother  must  away  to-night 
Here  comes  the  intendant :  sound  him  with  tbe  gasi 
'Twill  shik  into  his  venal  soul  like  lead 
Into  the  deep,  and  bring  up  sitane  and  mod, 
And  ooxe  too,  from  the  bottom,  as  the  lead  dotii 
With  its  greased  understratum ;  but  no  less 
Will  serve  to  warn  our  vessels  through  these  Aodi. 
The  freight  is  rich,  so  heave  the  Une  in  time! 
Farewell  I  I  scarce  have  time,  bat  yet  your  Ani 
My  fether  I 

Wer.  lAt  me  embrace  thee  1    . 

Ulr.  We  my  ke 

Observed :  subdue  your  nature  to  the  hour  \ 
Keep  off  from  me  as  from  your  foe  I 

Wer,  Accmted 

Be  he  who  is  the  stifling  cause  which  smothen 
The  best  and  sweetest  feeling  of  our  hearts ; 
At  such  an  hour  too ! 

Ulr.  Yes,  cune^it  will  case  TOO- 

Here  is  the  intendant 


Enter  losiisTEnr. 

Master  Idenstrin, 
How  fen  you  in  your  purpose  r     Have  yon  eavg^ 
The  rogue? 

Jden.  No,feith! 

Uh.  WeQ,  there  are  plenty  SBOt- 

You  may  have  better  luck  another  chaser 
Where  is  the  baron  ? 

/(fen.  Gone  back  to  his  chamber: 

And  now  I  think  on*t,  asking  after  you  ^ 

With  nobly-born  hnpatlenoe.  ' 

Uh.  Yofor  great  mea         • 

Must  be  answered  on  the  instant*  as  the  bound         | 
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Of  the  itimg  «teed  lepUes  mtto  the  spur : 
*Tis  well  they  have  hones,  too ;  for  if  they  had  not, 
I  fear  that  men  most  draw  their  chariots,  as 
Thej  BKj  Ungs  did  Scsostiis. 

Idem,  Who  was  he  ? 

Uh,  An  (dd  Bohemian — an  imperial  gipsy. 
Idem,  A  gipsy  or  Bohemian,  'tis  the  same. 
Tor  they  pass  by  both  names.    And  was  he  one  ? 
172^.  IVe  heard  so;  bat  I  must  take  lea^e.    In- 
tendant. 
Tour  servant  1 — Werner  (to  Wiairxa  dijfhify),  if 

that  be  your  name, 
Tours.  [Exit  Uleic. 

Idem.  A  well-spoken,  pretty-fiioed  young  man  I 
And  prettily  behaved  1    He  knows  his  station, 
Tou  see,  sir :  how  he  gave  to  each  his  due 
Ftecedenoel 

Wer.  I  perceived  It,  and  applaud 

His  Jost  discernment  and  your  own. 

Idem.  That*8well — 

That's  very  welL     Tou  also  know  your  place,  too ; 
And  yet  I  dont  know  that  I  know  your  place. 
Ifer.  {ikowiuff  thM  ring).     Would  this  assist  your 

knowledge? 
Iden.  Howl — What! — Ehl 

A  jewel! 

Wer.      *Tis  your  own  on  one  condition. 
Idem.  Ifinel—Nameit! 
Wtr.  That  hereafter  you  permit  me 

At  tbrict  its  value  to  redeem  it :  'tis 
A  fiunily  ring. 

Iden.  A  fiunily ! — youn  ! — a  gem  I 

I'm  bteathlesBl 

Wer,  Ton  must  also  ftoiiah  me 

An  hour  ere  daybreak  with  all  means  to  quit 
This  place. 

Iden.        But  is  it  real  ?     Let  me  look  on  it : 
Diamonds  >y  all  that's  glorious  I 

Wer,  Come,  111  trust  you : 

Toa  liave  guess'd,  no  doubt,  that  I  was  bom  above 
My  present  seeming. 

Iden.  I  can't  say  I  did, 

Thoogh  this  looks  like  it :  this  is  the  true  breeding 
Of  gentle  bk>od  I 

Wer.  I  have  important  reasons 

For  wishing  to  continue  privily 
My  jfHimey  hence. 

Iden.  So  then  yen  ate  the  man 

Whom  Stralenheim's  in  quest  of? 

Wer.  I  am  not; 

But  being  taken  for  him  might  conduct 
So  much  embariasament  to  me  just  now. 
And  to  the  baron's  self  hereafter — 'tis 
To  spare  both  that  I  would  avoid  all  bustle. 

Iden.  Be  you  the  man  or  no,  tis  not  my  business; 
Besldea,  I  never  should  obtain  the  half 
From  this  proud,  nigganily  noble,  who  would  raise 
The  country  fbr  some  missing  Uts  of  coin. 
And  never  offer  a  predse  reward  — 
But  tki»  /  — another  look  1 

Wer.  Oase  on  it  freely ; 

At  daj-dawn  It  is  yours. 

Iden.  Oh,  thou  sweet  sparkler  I 

Thou  more  than  stone  of  the  philosopher ! 
Thou  toochstone  of  Philosophy  herself  I 
Thoa  brigbt  eye  of  the  Mine  I  thou  loadstar  of 
The  soul  I  the  true  magnetic  Pole  to  which 
AH  hearts  point  duly  north,  like  trembling  needles  1 
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Thou  flaming  Spirit  of  the  Earth  I  which,  sitting 
High  on  the  monarch's  diadem,  attractest 
More  worship  than  the  nugesty  who  sweats 
Beneath  the  crown  which  makes  his  head  ache,  like 
Millions  of  hearts  which  bleed  to  lend  it  lustre  ! 
Shalt  thou  be  mine  ?  I  am,  methinks,  already 
A  little  king,  a  lucky  alchymlst )  — 
A  wise  magician,  who  has  bound  the  devil 
Without  the  forfeit  of  his  souL    But  come, 
Werner,  or  what  else  ? 

Wer.  Call  me  Werner  stOl ; 

Tou  may  yet  know  me  by  a  loftier  title. 

Iden.  I  do  believe  in  thee  !  thou  art  the  spirit 
Of  whom  I  long  have  dream'd  in  a  low  garb.  — 
But  come,  111  serve  thee ;  thou  shalt  be  as  tre^ 
As  air,  despite  the  waters ;  let  us  hence : 
1 11  show  thee  I  am  honest — (oh,  thou  jewel  I) 
Thou  shalt  be  ftimiah'd,  Werner,  with  such  means 
Of  flight,  that  if  thou  wert  a  snail,  not  birds 
Should  overtake  thee.  —  Let  me  gaze  again  1 
I  have  a  foster  brother  in  the  mart 
Of  Hamburgh  skill'd  in  precious  stones.     How  many 
Carats  may  it  weigh  ?  —  Come,  Werner,  I  will  whsg 
thee.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. 
STaA.LENHxiM'«  Quxoiber. 

SraALXiTHnM  and  FaiTz. 

Fritz.  AH  *s  ready,  my  good  lord  I 

StraL  I  am  not  sleepy. 

And  yet  I  must  to  bed ;  I  ftin  would  say 
To  rest,  but  something  heavy  on  my  spirit, 
Too  dull  for  wakef^ness,  too  quick  for  slumber, 
Sits  on  me  as  a  cloud  along  the  sky, 
Which  will  not  let  the  sunbeams  through,  nor  yet 
Descend  in  rain  and  end,  but  spreads  itself 
'Twixt  earth  and  heaven,  like  envy  between  man 
And  man,  an  everlasting  mist ;  —  I  will 
Unto  my  pillow. 

Fritz.  May  you  rest  there  well ! 

StraL  I  feel,  and  fear,  I  shalL 

Fritz.  And  wherefore  fear  ? 

StraL  I  know  not  why,  and  therefore  do  fear  more. 

Because  an  undescribable but  t  is 

All  folly.     Were  the  locks  (as  I  desired) 
Changed,  to-day,  of  this  chamber  ?  for  last  night's 
Adventure  makes  it  needAiL 

Fritz.  Certainly, 

According  to  your  order,  and  beneath 
The  inspection  of  myself  and  the  yoimg  Saxon 
Who  saved  your  life.    I  think  they  call  him  ■'tQric'* 

StraL  Tou  think  I  you  supercilious  slave  I  what  right 
Have  you  to  tax  your  memory,  which  should  be 
Quick,  proud,  and  happy  to  retain  the  name 
Of  him  who  saved  your  master,  as  a  litany 

Whose  daily  repetition  marks  your  duty 

Get  hence  !  **rou  think,**  indeed  I  you  who  stood  stin 

Howling  and  drippling  on  the  bank,  whilst  I 

Lay  dying,  and  the  stranger  dash'd  aside 

The  roaring  torrent,  and  restored  me  to  [scarce 

Thank  him  —  and  despise  you.     **  You  think  /  "  and 

Can  recollect  his  name  I    I  will  not  waste 

More  words  on  you.     Call  me  betimes. 

Fritz.  Good  night  I 

I  trust  to-morrow  will  restore  your  lordship 
To  renovated  strength  and  temper. 

[  TTu  scene  cheea. 
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SCENE   III. 

The  »ecret  Pottage. 

Cfabor  (toUu),  Four  — 

Five  —  8iz  hours  have  I  counted,  like  the  guard 
Of  out-po6t8  on  the  9eTer-merry  clock : 
That  hollow  tongue  of  time,  which,  even  when 
It  sounds  for  Joy,  takes  something  from  enjoyment 
With  every  clang.     'T  is  a  perpetual  knell, 
Though  for  a  marriage  feast  it  rings :  each  stroke 
Peals  fbr  a  hope  the  less ;  the  fimeral  note 
Of  Love  deep-buried  without  resurrection 
In  the  grave  of  Possession ;  while  the  knoll 
Of  long-lived  parents  finds  a  Jovial  echo 
To  triple  Time  in  the  son's  ear. 

I*mcold  — 
I  'm  dark ;  I  've  blown  my  fingers — number*d  o*er 
And  o'er  my  steps  —  and  knock'd  my  head  against 
Some  fifty  buttresses  —  and  roused  the  rats 
And  bats  in  general  insurrection,  till 
Their  cursed  pattering  feet  and  whirling  wings 
Leave  me  scarce  hearing  for  another  soimd. 
Alight!   It  is  at  distance  (if  I  can 
Measure  in  darkness  distance) :  but  it  blinks 
As  through  a  crevice  or  a  key-hole,  in 
The  inhibited  direction :  I  must  on, 
Nevertheless,  fh)m  curiosity. 
A  distant  lamp-light  is  an  incident 
In  such  a  den  as  this.     Pray  Heaven  it  lead  me 
To  nothing  that  may  tempt  me  !  Else  —  Heaven  aid 

me 
To  obtain  or  to  escape  it !  Shining  still ! 
Were  it  the  star  of  Lucifer  himself; 
Or  he  himself  girt  with  its  beams,  I  could 
Contain  no  longer.     Softly  1  mighty  well ! 
That  comer  *stum'd — so — ah  I  no! — right!  itdnws 
Nearer.     Here  is  a  darksome  angle — so. 
That  *s  weather'd.  —  Let  me  pause.  —  Suppose  it  leads 
Into  some  greater  danger  than  that  which 
I  have  escaped — no  matter,  t  is  a  new  one ; 
And  novel  perils,  Uke  tmh  mistresses. 
Wear  more  magnetic  aspects:  I  will  on. 
And  be  it  where  it  may — I  have  my  dagger. 
Which  may  protect  me  at  a  pinch.  — Bum  still, 
Thou  little  light  1  Thou  art  my  igmt  fatuus  I 
My  stationary  Will-o'-the-wisp  i  —  So !  so ! 
He  hears  my  invocation,  and  feils  not 

[  Tht  teene  cbut. 

SCENE   IV. 
A  Garden, 

Enter  Wxairxa. 

Wer.  1  could  not  sleep — and  now  the  hour 's  at  hand ; 
All's  ready.     Idenstein  has  kept  his  word ; 
And  station'd  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town. 
Upon  the  forest's  edge,  the  vehicle 
Awaits  us.     Now  the  dwindling  stars  begin 
To  pale  in  heaven ;  and  for  the  last  time  I 
Look  on  these  horrible  walls.     Oh !  never,  never 
Shall  I  Ibrget  them.     Here  I  came  most  poor, 
But  not  dishonour'd :  and  I  leave  them  with 
A  stain,  —  if  not  upon  my  name,  yet  in 
My  hesort  I  — a  never-dying  canker-worm. 
Which  an  the  coming  splendour  of  the  lands, 
And  rights,  and  sovereignty  of  Siegendorf 
Can  scarcely  lull  a  moment.     I  must  find 


I 
Why  look  JOB  so  ?         jl 

Del 


Some  means  of  iraiHtntion,   whkh  wmid  < 

My  soul  in  part ;  but  how  without  fisooicry  ?  — 

It  must  be  done,  however ;  and  111  paose 

Upon  the  meChod  the  flnt  hour  of  arfetf. 

The  madness  of  my  misery  led  to  das 

Base  infhmy ;  repentance  most  irtikic  it: 

I  will  have  nought  of  Stntenhefanls  vfcm. 

My  spirit,  though  he  wookl  graap  all  of  mmc ; 

Lands,  fiieedom,  Ufie, — and  yet  lie  skeps  ss  soisiv. 

Perhapa,  as  inikncy,  with  gorgeona  coitains 

Spread  for  his  canopy,  o*er  aUken  piliows,  !| 

Such  as  when Hark  1  what  oolae  Is  that?  Afu  ^1 

The  branches  shake ;  and  some  loow  stones  tan  &L: 
From  yonder  terrace. 

[Ulkic  Uape  doamjnm  ih  tana, 
Ulric!  evcrwckoott: 
Thrice  welcome  now  1  this  filial 

Ulr.  Stop! 

We  approach,  tell  me  — 

Wkr, 

Ulr. 
Behold  my  fiither,  or 

Wer.  What? 

Ulr. 

Wer.  Insane  or  insolent ! 

Ulr.  Eeply,  sir,  m 

You  prise  your  lifie,  or  mine  I 

Wer.  To  what  most  I 

Answer? 

Uh.       Are  you  or  are  yoa  not  the  assasris 
Of  Stralenhehn  ? 

Wer.  I  never  was  as  yet 

The  murderer  of  any  man.     What  mean  job? 

Ubr.  Did  not  you  fAif  night  (as  the  ni^ 
Retrace  the  secret  passage  7     Did  you  not 
Affain  revisit  Stralenbelm's  chamber  ?  and- 

[ULaa 

Wer,  Proceed* 

Ubr.  Died  he  not  I7  your  hsaid? 

Wer.  Gnat  God 

Ulr.  Tou  are  innocent,  then  I  my  Other's  inaocat. 
Embrace  me !   Yes, — your  tone — your  kok—ya 

yes,— 
Yet  My  so. 

Wer.  If  I  e'er,  in  heart  or  mind. 

Conceived  deliberately  auch  a  thought. 
But  rather  strove  to  trample  back  to  hdl 
Such  thoughts — if  e'er  they  glared  a  m<jmfni 
The  irritation  of  my  (^pressed  spirit — 
May  heaven  be  shut  for  ever  fhHn  my  hopes 
As  fh>m  mine  eyes  I 

Ulr.  Bat  Stralenhelm  la 

Wer.  'Tia  horrible  I  *tis  hideous*  aatk  Inftrftfi^ 
But  what  have  I  to  do  with  this? 

Uhr,  No  bolt 

Is  forced ;  no  violence  can  be  detected. 
Save  on  his  body.    Part  of  his  own  hoas^Mld 
Have  been  alarm'd ;  but  as  the  intcndant  is 
Absent,  I  took  upon  myself  the  care 
Of  mustering  the  police.     Hb  chamber  ha^ 
Past  doubt,  been  enter'd  secretly.    Excose  me. 
If  nature 

Wer.  Oh,  my  boy  I  what  mdmown  wna 

Of  dark  frtality,  like  douda,  are  gathering 
Above  our  house  I 

Ulr.  My&thert  lacqoltyoa! 

But  win  the  world  do  so  ?  will  even  the  jiitf8% 
If But  you  must  away  this  inataoL. 
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War.  No! 

Ill  ikoe  Vu    Who  ihall  due  suspect  me  ? 

Vh.  Tet 

Tea  had  ao  giifiti     no  lisiten — no  life 
Breathing  nonnd  yon*  sme  my  mother^  F 

HTtr,  Ah! 

The  Hnngarim  I 

Ubr,  He  is  gone !  he  dissppeir^d 

Ere  sanset- 

IPcr.  No;  I  hid  him  in  that  Teiy 

ConceaI*d  and  fktal  gallery. 

COr.  T^cre  1*11  find  him. 

[Ulaic  U  going,' 

ffer.  It  is  too  late :  he  had  left  the  palace  ere 
I  quitted  it    I  fbund  the  secret  panel 
Open,  and  the  doors  which  lead  firom  that  hall 
Which  masks  it :  I  hut  thought  he  had  snatch'd  the 

tUent 
And  fkYonrable  moment  to  escape 
The  myimidons  of  Idenstein,  who  were 
Doggiil^  him  yester-eYen- 

Uir.  Ton  redosed 

The  panel? 

Wer.  Tes ;  and  not  without  reproach 

(And  inner  trembling  fbr  the  avoided  peril) 
At  his  dun  heedlessness,  in  leaving  thus 
His  shelterer's  asylum  to  the  risk 
Ofadiacovery. 

Uhr,  Tou  are  sure  you  closed  it  ? 

War.  Certain. 

Ulr.                 That's  well ;  but  had  been  better,  if 
Tou  ne*er  had  tum*d  It  to  a  den  finr [He  patues. 

War.  Thieves ! 

Thou  wouldst  say:  I  must  bear  it  and  deserve  it ; 
But  not 

Ub".  No,  fhther ;  do  not  speak  of  this : 

This  is  no  hour  to  think  of  petty  crimes, 
Bat  to  pii^event  the  consequence  of  great  ones. 
Why  would  you  shelter  this  man  ? 

Wer.  Could  I  shun  it  7 

A  man  ponued  by  my  chief  Ibe ;  disgraced 
For  my  own  crime;  a  victim  to  my  safety, 
Imidoring  a  tew  houn'  oonoeafanent  from 
The  very  wretch  who  was  the  cause  he  needed 
Such  TcAige.    Had  be  been  a  woU^  I  could  not 
Have  in  such  dreumstanoes  thrust  him  forth. 

Ulr.  And  like  the  wolf  he  hath  repaid  you.    But 
It  is  too  late  to  ponder  thus :  — you  must 
Set  out  ere  dawn.    I  will  remain  here  to 
Trace  the  murderer,  if  'tis  possible.  [loch 

Wer.  But  this  my  sudden  flight  will  give  the  Mo- 
Saqrfdon :  two  new  victims  in  the  lieu 
Of  one,  if  I  remain.    The  fled  Hungarian^ 
Who  seems  the  culprit,  and 

VIr.  YThoteemf     9^  dse 

Can  be  so? 

Wer.           Not  /,  though  Just  now  you  doubted — 
Tou,  my  son/— doubted 

Uhr.  And  do  you  doubt  of  him 

The  fugitive? 

Wer.  Boy  t  shice  I  fell  into 

The  abyaa  of  crime  (though  not  of  such  crime),  I, 
Having  seen  the  innocent  oppressed  Ibr  me, 
Blay  dottlit  even  of  the  guflty's  guilt     Tour  heart 
fa  free,  and  quick  with  virtuous  wrath  to  accuse 
Appearances ;  and  views  a  criminal 
In  Innocence's  shadow,  It  may  be. 
Because  'tis  dusky. 


Ubr.                       And  if  I  do  80» 
What  win  mankind,  who  know  you  not,  or  knew 
But  to  oppress  ?    Tou  must  not  stand  the  hazard. 
Away  1 — I  'U  make  aU  easy.     Idenstein 
Win  fbr  his  own  sake  and  his  Jewd's  hold 
His  peace — he  also  is  a  partner  in 
Tour  fli^ — moreover 

Wer.  Fly !  and  leave  my  name 

Unk'd  with  the  Hungarian's,  or  preferr'd  as  poorest. 
To  bear  the  brand  of  bloodshed  ? 

Ulr.  Pshaw !  leave  any  thing 

Except  our  father's  sovereignty  and  castles. 
For  which  you  have  so  long  panted  and  in  vain ! 
What  name  f    Tou  have  no  name,  since  that  you  bear 
Is  Idgn'd. 

Wer.        Most  true ;  but  stlU  I  would  not  have  it 
Engraved  in  crimson  in  men's  memories. 

Though  in  this  most  obscure  abode  of  men 

Besides,  the  search 

Ulr.  1  win  provide  against 

Aught  that  can  touch  you.    No  one  knows  you  here 
As  heir  of  Siegendorf :  if  Idenstein 
Suspects,  'tis  6trf  eutyieiiHh  and  he  is 
A  fool :  his  foUy  shaU  have  such  employment. 
Too,  that  the  unknown  Werner  shaU  give  way 
To  nearer  thoughts  of  self.     The  laws  (if  e%r 
Laws  reach'd  this  village)  are  aU  in  abeyance 
'^th  the  late  general  war  of  thirty  years. 
Or  crush'd,  or  rising  slowly  Itom  the  dust, 
To  which  the  march  of  armies  trampled  them. 
Stralenhelm,  although  noble,  is  imheeded 
Here,  save  as  tueh — without  lands,  influence. 
Save  what  hath  periah'd  with  him.     Few  prolong 
A  week  beyond  their  ftmeral  rites  their  sway 
O'er  men,  unless  by  relatives,  whose  interest 
Is  roused :  such  is  not  here  the  case ;  he  died 
Alone,  unknown, — a  soUtary  gnve. 
Obscure  as  his  deserts,  without  a  scutcheon. 
Is  aU  he'U  have,  or  wants.     If  /discover 
The  assassin,  twiU  be  weU — if  not,  believe  me 
None  else ;  tiiough  aU  the  ftiU-fed  train  of  menials 
Blay  howl  above  his  ashes  (as  they  did 
Around  him  in  his  danger  on  the  Oder), 
Win  no  more  stir  a  finger  now  than  then. 
Henoel  hencel    I  must  not  hear  your  answer.— 

Look! 
The  stars  are  ahnost  Ikded,  and  the  grey 
Begins  to  grixxle  the  black  hair  of  night 
Tou  shan  not  answer :  — Pardon  me  that  I 
Am  peremptory ;  tis  your  son  that  speaks. 
Your  long-lost,  late-found  son. — ^Let's  cdl  my  mo- 
ther! 
Softly  and  swiftly  step,  and  leave  the  rest 
To  me :  I'n  answer  for  the  event  as  ftr 
As  regards  yon,  and  that  is  the  chief  pointy 
As  my  first  duty,  which  shaU  be  observed. 
We'U  meet  In  Castle  Siegendorf — once  more 
Our  banners  shaU  be  glorious !    Think  of  that 
Alone,  and  leave  an  other  thoughts  to  me. 
Whose  youth  may  better  battle  with  them.  — Hence ! 
And  may  your  age  be  happy  1 — I  wiU  kiss 
My  mother  once  more,  then  Heaven's  speed  be  with 
you! 

Wer.  This  counsel  Is  safe — but  Is  it  honourable  ? 

Ulr.  To  save  a  Ikther  is  a  child's  chief  honour. 

^Exeunt, 
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ACT  IT. 


ACT  IV. 


SCENE  I. 


A   Gothic  HaU  in  the    CastU  of  Siefftndorf,  noar 

Enter  Euc  and  HsmxcK,  Betainere  of  the  Count, 

Erie.  So»  better  times  are  come  at  last ;  to  thew 
Old  walls  new  masters  and  high  wassail — both 
A  long  desideratum. 

Men,  Tes,  for  maeten, 

It  might  be  unto  those  who  long  for  novelty. 
Though  made  by  a  new  grave :  but  as  for  wassail, 
Methinks  the  old  Count  Siegendorf  malntain*d 
His  feudal  hospitality  as  high 
As  e*er  another  prince  of  the  empire. 

Erie,  Why, 

For  the  mere  cup  and  trencher,  we  no  doubt 
Fared  passing  well ;  but  as  for  merriment 
And  sport,  without  which  salt  and  sauces  season 
The  cheer  but  scantily,  our  sisings  were 
Even  of  the  narrowesL 

Hen,  The  old  count  loved  not 

The  roar  of  revel  *,  are  you  sure  that  thi§  does  ? 

Eric,  ^  yet  he  hath  been  courteous  as  he 's  boun- 
teous. 
And  we  all  love  him. 

Hen.  His  reign  is  as  yet 

Hardly  a  year  o*erpast  its  honeymoon. 
And  the  first  year  of  sovereigns  is  bridal : 
Anon,  we  shall  perceive  his  real  sway 
And  moods  of  mind. 

Erie,  Fray  Heaven  he  keep  the  present ! 

Then  his  brave  son.  Count  Ulric — there  *s  a  knight  1 
Pity  the  wars  are  o*er  1 

Hen.  Why  so  ? 

Eric,  Look  on  him  I 

And  answer  that  yourself. 

Hen.  He  *s  very  youthftil. 

And  strong  and  beautiAil  as  a  young  tiger. 

Eric,  That  *s  not  a  fidthful  vassal's  likeness. 

Hen.  But 

Perhaps  a  true  one. 

Erie,  Pity,  as  I  said, 

The  wars  are  over :  in  the  hall,  who  like 
Count  Ulric  for  a  well-supported  pride. 
Which  awes,  but  yet  offends  not  ?  in  Uie  field. 
Who  like  him  with  his  spear  in  hand,  when,  gnashing 
His  tusks,  and  ripping  up  finom  right  to  left 
The  howling  hounds,  the  boar  makes  for  the  thicket  ? 
Who  backs  a  horse,  or  bears  a  hawk,  or  wears 
A  sword  like  him  ?  Whose  plume  nods  knightlier  ? 

Hen,  No  one's,  I  grant  you.    Do  not  fear,  if  war 
Be  long  in  coming,  he  is  of  that  kind 
WIU  make  it  for  himself  if  he  hath  not 
Already  done  as  much. 

Eric.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Hen,  You  can't  deny  his  train  of  followers 
(But  few  our  native  feUow  vassals  bom 
On  the  domain)  are  such  a  sort  of  knaves 
As {PauMce.) 

Erie,  What  ? 

Hen.  The  war  (you  love  so  much)  leaves  living. 
Like  other  parents,  she  spoils  her  worst  children. 

Erie,  Nonsense  I  they  are  aU  brave  iron-visaged 
fellows. 
Such  as  old  Tilly  loved. 


& 


Hen.                                   And  who  kmed  TIDy  ? 
Ask  that  at  Magdebonig — or  for  that  matter 
Wallenstein  either ;  — they  are  gone  to 

Eric. 


But  what  beyond  'tis  not  ours  to  pnmoonoe. 

Hen.  I  wish  they  had  left  us  something  of  their  rest: 
The  country  (nominally  now  at  peace) 
Is  over-mn  with — Ood  knows  who :  they  lly 
By  night,  and  disappear  with  sunrise ;  but 
Leave  us  no  less  desolation,  nay,  even  more^ 
Than  the  most  open  warfere. 

Eric,  But  Count  Ulric— 

What  has  all  this  to  do  with  htan  7 

Hen.  With  kirn  I 

He might  prevent  it     As  you  say  he  *s  fend 

Of  war,  why  makes  he  it  not  on  those  marandcn  ? 

Eric  Tou 'd  better  ask  himsel£ 

Hen,  I  would  as  aooo 

Ask  the  lion  why  he  laps  not  mUk. 

Eric,  And  here  he  comes  ! 

Hen,  The  devil  1  you  11  hold  your  toogoe  7 

Erie.  Why  do  you  turn  so  pale  7 

Hen,  T  Is  nothing— biA 

Be  silent 

Eric      I  win,  upon  what  yon  have  said. 

Hen,  I  assure  you  I  meant  nothing, — a  mere  span 
Of  words,  no  more ;  besides,  had  it  been  otherwise. 
He  ii  to  espouse  the  gentle  Baroness, 
Ida  of  Stralenheim,  the  late  baron's  heiress ; 
And  she,  no  doubt,  will  soften  whatsoever 
Of  fierceness  the  late  long  intestine  wars 
Have  given  all  natures,  and  most  unto  those 
Who  were  bom  in  them,  and  bred  up  upon 
The  knees  of  Homicide ;  sprinkled,  as  it  were. 
With  blood  even  at  their  baptism.     Prithee,  peace 
On  aU  that  I  have  said  I 

Enter  Ulkic  mnd  BonoLra. 

Good  monow,  cocnti 

Ulr.  Good  roorrow,  worthy  Henrick.     &ic»  is 
All  ready  for  the  chase  ? 

Erie.  The  dogs  are  oider'd 

Down  to  the  forest,  and  the  vassals  out 
To  beat  the  bushes,  and  the  day  looks  promising. 
Shall  I  call  forth  your  exceUency's  suite  7 
What  couner  will  you  please  to  mount  7 

Ubr,  The  dun, 

Walstein. 

Eric,  I  fear  he  scarcely  has  lecovcr'd 
The  toils  of  Monday :  t  was  a  noble  chase : 
Ton  spear'd  fonr  with  your  own  hand. 

Ulr,  Tnie,  good  Eric ; 

I  had  forgotten — let  it  be  the  grey,  then. 
Old  Ziska :  he  has  not  been  out  this  fortnight 

Eric.  He  shall  be  straight  caparisan'd.  Howmsny 
Of  your  Immediate  retainers  shall 
Escort  you? 

Ulr.  I  leave  that  to  WeObuig,  oar 

Master  of  the  horse.  [Exit  lax. 

Bodolph! 

Rod.  Uj  lord ! 

Ulr.  Thene^ 

Is  awkward  fhnn  the — (Bobolph  painie  to  Hxvaicx. ) 

How  now,  Hfnrifk  7  why 
Loiter  you  here  7 

Hen.  For  your  cwnmonrti,  my  lorL 

Ulr.  Go  to  my  fether,  and  present  my  dnty, 
And  learn  If  he  would  aught  with  me  before 
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I  mount  [Exit  Hcvmck. 

Rodolpb,  our  Mends  luLve  bad  a  check 
Fpon  the  frontiers  of  Franoonlm,  and 
T  is  rumoured  that  the  column  sent  against  them 
Is  to  be  strengthen'd.     I  must  join  them  soon. 

Rod.  Best  wait  for  ftirtber  and  more  sure  advices. 

Ubr.  I  mean  it — and  indeed  it  could  not  well 
Have  IkDen  out  at  a  time  more  opposite 
To  an  my  plans. 

Rod.  It  will  be  difficult 

To  excuse  your  absence  to  the  count  your  ikther. 

Ulr.  Tes,  but  the  unsettled  state  of  our  domabi 
In  high  Silesia  wUl  permit  and  cover 
Hy  journey.     In  the  mean  time,  when  we  are 
Engaged  in  the  chase,  draw  off  the  eighty  men 
'Whom  WoUfe  leads — keep  the  forests  on  your  route : 
You  know  it  well  7 

Rod,  As  wen  as  on  that  night 

When  we 

Ulr.  We  wUl  not  speak  of  tbat  until 

We  can  repeat  the  same  with  like  success : 
And  when  yon  have  Join'd,  give  Bosenbeig  this  letter. 

[  Givei  a  Utter. 
Add  fiirtlier,  that  I  have  sent  this  slight  addition 
To  our  force  with  you  and  Wolffe,  as  henld  of 
My  coming,  though  I  could  but  spare  them  iU 
At  this  time,  as  my  ikther  loves  to  keep 
FuU  numbers  of  retainers  round  the  castie, 
UntU  this  marriage,  and  its  feasts  and  fooleries. 
Are  rung  out  with  its  peal  bf  nuptial  nonsense. 

Rod.  I  thought  you  loved  the  lady  Ida  ? 

Ulr.  Why, 

I  do  so — but  it  fonows  not  from  that 
I  would  bind  in  my  youth  and  glorious  years. 
So  brief  and  burning,  with  a  lady's  cone, 
Although  'twere  that  of  Venus ;  — but  I  love  her. 
As  woman  should  be  loved,  fldrly  and  solely. 

Rod.  And  constantiy  7 

Ulr.  I  think  so ;  for  I  love 

Nought  else.  — But  I  have  not  the  time  to  pause 
Upon  these  gewgaws  of  the  heart  Great  things 
We  have  to  do  ere  long.  Speedl  speed !  good  BodolphI 

Rod.  On  my  return,  however,  I  shaU  find 
The  Baroness  Ida  lost  in  Countess  Siegendorf  ? 

Ulr.  Perhaps  my  Ikther  wishes  it ;  and  sooth 
*T  is  no  bad  poUcy :  this  union  with 
The  Isst  bud  of  the  rival  branch  at  once 
Unites  the  ftiture  and  destroys  the  past 

Rod.  Adieu. 

Ulr.  Tet  hold — we  had  better  keep  together 

UntU  the  chase  begins ;  then  draw  thou  off, 
And  do  as  I  have  said. 

Rod  I  wUL     But  to 

Betum — *twas  a  most  kind  act  in  the  count 
Toor  Ikther  to  send  up  to  Konigsberg 
For  this  Ikir  orphan  ot  the  baron,  and 
To  haU  her  as  his  daughter. 

Uh.  Wondnnis  kind  t 

Espedany  as  little  kindness  tUl- 
Thcn  grew  between  them. 

Rod  The  late  banm  died 

Of  a  fever,  did  he  not  7 

Ulr.  How  should  I  know  7 

Rod  I  have  heard  it  wUsper'd  there  was  something 
strange 

1  [Ida,  the  new  penooMe,  is  a  mrecocioat  girl  of  fifteen, 
in  •  great  bnrrx  to  be  marned ;  ana  who  haa  very  little  to  do 
in  the  boflDeaa  of  the  play,  but  to  produce  an  emct  bj  lUnt- 


About  his  death — and  even  the  place  of  it 
Is  scarcely  known. 

Ulr.  Some  obscure  village  on 

The  Saxon  or  SUesian  frontier. 

Rod.  He 

Has  left  no  testament — no  fiuwwen  words  7 

Ubr.  I  am  neither  confessor  nor  notary. 
So  cannot  say. 

Rod  Ah  1  here  *s  the  lady  Ida. 

Enter  Ida  STaAi.XKanK.  i 

Ulr.  Tou  are  early,  my  sweet  cousin  I 

fda.  Not  too  early, 

Dear  Ulric,  if  I  do  not  interrupt  you. 
Why  do  you  caU  me  **  coutin  f  ** 

Ubr.  (imiUng).  Are  we  not  so  7 

Ma.  Tes,  but  I  do  not  like  the  name ;  methinks 
It  sounds  so  cold,  as  if  you  thought  upon 
Our  pedigree,  and  only  weigh*d  our  blood. 

Ulr.  {itarHng.)  Blood! 

Ida.  Why  does  yours  start  from  your  cheeks  7 

Uhr.  Ay  !  doth  it  7 

Ida.  It  doth — but  no !  it  rushes  like  a  torrent 
Even  to  your  brow  again. 

Ulr.  {recovering  Mnuelf).  And  if  it  fled, 
It  only  was  because  your  presence  sent  it 
Back  to  my  heart,  which  beats  for  you,  sweet  cousin  I 

Ida.  **  Cousin'*  agahL 

Ulr.  Nay,  then  1 11  can  you  sister. 

Ida.  I  Uke  that  name  stiU  wone. — ^Would  we  had  ne*er 
Been  aught  of  kindred ! 

Ulr.  (gloomUy).  Would  we  never  had  1 

Ida.  Oh  heavens  !  and  can  yon  wuA  that  9 

Ulr.  Dearest  Ida  I 

Did  I  not  echo  your  own  wish  7 

Ida.  Tes,  Ulric, 

But  then  I  wish'd  it  not  with  such  a  glance, 
And  scarce  knew  what  I  said ;  but  let  me  be 
Sister,  or  cousin,  what  you  wUl,  so  that 
I  StiU  to  you  am  something. 

Uh.  Tou  shaU  be 

An— aU 

Ida.  And  you  to  me  are  so  already ; 

But  I  can  wait  1 

Ulr.  Dear  Ida  1 

Ida.  Can  me  Ida, 

Tour  Ida,  for  I  would  be  yours,  none  else's — 
Indeed  I  have  none  else  left,  since  my  poor  Ikther— 

[iS'AejMKses. 

Wr.  Ton  have  mine — you  have  me. 

Ida.  Dear  Ulric,  how  I  wish 

My  father  could  but  view  my  happiness, 
Which  wants  but  this ! 

Ulr.  Indeed  I 

Ida.  Tou  would  have  loved  him. 

He  you ;  for  the  brave  ever  love  each  other : 
His  manner  was  a  UtUe  cold,  his  spirit 
Proud  (as  is  birth's  prerogative)  ;  but  under  [other  I 
This  grave  exterior  i^^  Would  you  had  known  each 
Had  such  as  you  been  near  him  on  his  Journey, 
He  had  not  died  without  a  iHend  to  soothe 
His  last  and  lonely  moments. 

Uh.  Who  says  fAa<? 

Ida.  What? 

Uhr.  That  he  died  aUme. 

ing  aft  the  diacorery  of  the  rillanjof  her  belored,  and  partlalljr 
touching  on  it  in  a  previooa  aoene.— ^cL  Bie9.\ 
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Ida.  The  general  ramour 

And  disappeaniDoe  of  his  servantB,  who 
Have  ne'er  retum'd :  that  fever  was  meet  deadly 
Which  swept  them  all  away. 

Ulr,  If  they  were  near  hbn, 

He  could  not  die  neglected  or  alone. 

Ida,  Alas !  what  is  a  menial  to  a  deathbed, 
When  the  dim  eye  rolls  vainly  round  for  what 
It  loves  ?  —  They  say  he  died  of  a  fever. 

Ulr,  Sayt 

It  loat  so. 

Ida.        I  sometimes  dream  otherwise. 

Ulr,  All  dreams  are  fidse. 

Ida,  And  yet  I  see  him  as 

I  see  you. 

Ubr.  Where? 

Ida.  In  sleep — I  see  him  lie 

Pale,  bleeding,  and  a  man  with  a  raised  knife 
Beside  him. 

Ulr.  But  you  do  not  see  his /ace  ^ 

Ida  {looking  at  Aim).  No  I  Oh,  my  God  I  do  you  ^ 

Uhr.  Why  do  you  ask  ? 

Ida.  Because  you  look  as  if  you  saw  a  murderer  I 

Ulr,  {agitatedly).  Ida,  this  is  mere  childishness ; 
your  weakness 
Infects  me,  to  my  shame ;  but  as  all  feelings 
Of  yours  are  common  to  me,  it  affects  me. 
Prithee,  sweet  child,  change 

Ida,  Child,  indeed !  I  have 

Full  fifteen  summers  I  [A  bugle  tomuU, 

Mod,  Hark,  my  lord,  the  bugle  I 

Ida  {peevishly  to  Rodolph).    Why  need  you  tell 
him  that  7    Can  he  not  hear  it 
Without  your  echo  ? 

Rod.  Pardon  me,  Mr  baroness  ! 

Ida.  I  will  not  pardon  you,  unless  you  earn  it 
By  aiding  me  in  my  dissuasion  of 
Count  Ulric  from  the  chase  to-day. 

SocL  You  wiU  not. 

Lady,  need  aid  of  mine. 

Ulr.  1  must  not  now 

Forego  it 

Ida,        But  you  shall  I 

Ulr.  ShaRI 

Ida,  Yes,  or  be 

No  true  knight  —  Come,  dear  Ulric  I  yield  to  me 
In  this,  for  this  one  day:  the  day  looks  heavy. 
And  you  are  tum'd  so  pale  and  HL 

Ulr,  You  jest 

Ida,  Indeed  I  do  not :  —  ask  of  Bodolph. 

Rod.  Truly, 

My  lord,  within  this  quarter  of  an  hour 
You  have  changed  more  than  e*er  I  saw  you  change 
In  years. 

Ubr,      'T  is  nothing ;  but  if  'twere,  the  air 
Would  soon  restore  me.     I*m  the  true  chameleon, 
And  live  but  on  the  atmosphere ;  your  feasts 
In  castle  halls,  and  social  banquets,  nurse  not 
My  spirit — I*m  a  forester  and  brnither 
Of  the  steep  mountain-tops,  where  I  love  all 
The  eagle  loves. 

Ida,  Except  his  prey,  I  hope. 

Ulr,  Sweet  Ida,  wish  me  a  feir  chase,  and  I 
Will  bring  you  six  boars*  heads  for  trophies  home. 

Ida,  And  will  you  not  stay,  then  ?    You  shall  not 
Come  I  I  wHl  sing  to  you.  [go  I 

Ulr,  Ida,  you  scarcely 

WiU  make  a  soldier's  wife. 


Ida,  Ido  not  wish 

To  be  so ;  for  I  trust  these  wars  are  over, 
And  you  will  live  in.  peace  on  your  domains. 

EnUr  Wxama  as  Coumt  Saoncvoar. 
Ulr,  My  ikther,  I  salute  you,  and  it  grieves  roe 
With  such  brief  greeting. — ^Yoa  have  heard  our  bugle ; 
The  vassals  wait 

Sieg,  So  let  them.  — You  feiset 

To-morrow  is  the  appointed  festival 
In  Prague  for  peace  restored.     Yon  are  Mpt  to  fbDow 
The  chase  with  such  an  ardour  as  wiU  scarce 
Permit  you  to  return  to-day,  or  if 
Betum'd,  too  much  fetigued  to  join  to-morrow 
The  nobles  in  our  marshalVd  ranks. 

Ulr,  Yootooon^ 

Will  well  supply  the  place  of  both — I  am  not 
A  lover  of  these  pageantries. 

Sieg,  No,  Ulric : 

It  were  not  well  that  you  alone  of  aQ 
Our  young  nobility 

Ida,  And  fkr  the  noblest 

In  aspect  and  demeanour.  ^ 

Sieg,  {to  Ida).  True,  dear  child. 

Though  somewhat  fhuiUy  said  ftir  a  fait  damsd.  — 
But,  Ulric,  recollect  too  our  positioD, 
So  latdy  reinstated  in  our  honoun. 
Believe  me,  *t  would  be  m^k'd  in  any  house. 
But  most  in  omr$,  that  one  should  be  found  wmtti^ 
At  such  a  time  and  place.     Besides,  the  Hcawn 
Which  gave  us  back  our  own,  in  the  same  momcBt 
It  spread  its  peace  o'er  all,  hath  double  claims 
On  us  for  thanksgiving :  first,  for  our  country; 
And  next  that  we  are  here  to  share  Its  Uestlnga. 

Ubr,  {aside).  Devout  too  1  WeD,  sir,  I  obey  at  ouae. 

( I%en  alomd  to  a  Sereaa,) 
Ludwig,  dismiss  the  train  without  I    [^Exit  Lvbwic 

Ida.  And  so 

You  yield  at  once  to  him  what  I  for  hours 
Might  supplicate  in  vain. 

Sieg,  {smiling).  You  are  not  Jealoos 

Of  me,  I  trust  my  pretty  rebel !  who 
Would  sanction  disobedience  against  all 
Except  thyself  ?    But  fear  not ;  thou  shalt  nde  hhn 
Hereafter  with  a  fonder  sway  and  firmer. 

Ida,  But  I  should  like  to  govern  nom» 

Sieg,  Yoa  sfaalU 

Your  harpf  which  by  the  way  awaits  you  with 
The  countess  in  her  chamber.     She  complains 
That  you  are  a  sad  truant  to  your  music : 
She  attends  you. 

Ida.  Then  good  morrow,  my  kind  v*w—  i 

Ulric,  you'll  come  and  hear  me  ? 

Ubr,  By  and  bj. 

Ida,  Be  sure  1 11  sound  it  better  than  your  bo^ei  I 
Then  pray  you  be  as  punctual  to  its  notes : 
I'll  play  you  King  Gustavus*  march. 

Ulr,  And  why  not 

Old  Tilly's  ? 

Ida.  Not  that  monster^s  I  I  should  think 

My  han^strings  rang  with  groana,  and  not  with  mv4c. 
Could  aught  of  his  sound  on  it :  — but  come  ^uk^ ; 
Your  mother  will  be  eager  to  receive  you.  [ExiL 

Sieg,  Ulric,  I  wish  to  speak  with  you  ahne. 

Ulr.  My  time's  your  vassal. 
{Aside  to  RoDOLrR. )  Rodolph,  hence )  and  de 

As  I  directed :  and  by  his  best  speed 
And  readiest  means  let  Roaenbei^  Rply- 
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Rod,  Count  Slegendorf^  command  yon  aught  ?  I 
am  bound 
Upon  a  journey  past  the  frontier. 

Siep.  (Oartay  Ahl  — 

Where  ?  on  what  frontier  ? 

Rod,  The  Sfleslan,  on 

Uj  way —  (Atide  to  Ulbic.)  —  Where  shall  I  say  ? 

Ulr.  (ande  to  RoDOLrn).        To  Hamburgh. 

{Ande  to  hinueff,)    That 
Word  will,  I  think,  put  a  firm  padlock  on 
His  further  inquisition. 

Rod,  Count,  to  Hamburgh. 

SUg.  {agitated),  Hamburgh  1    No^  I  have  nought 
to  do  there,  nor 
Am  aught  connected  with  that  dty.     Then 
God  speed  youl 

Rod,  Esre  ye  well.  Count  Sicgendoif  I 

[Exit  BODOLPB. 

Sug,  UMc,  this  man,  who  has  just  departed,  is 
One  of  those  strange  companions  whom  I  fidn 
Would  reason  with  you  on. 

Utr,  My  lord,  he  is 

Noble  by  birth,  of  one  of  the  lint  houses 
la  Saxony. 

Sieg.  I  talk  not  of  his  birth. 

But  of  his  bearing.     Men  speak  lightly  of  him. 

Vb,  So  they  wUl  do  of  most  men.  Eyen  the  monarch 
Is  not  fenced  fhim  his  chamberlain*s  slander,  or 
The  sneer  of  the  last  courtier  whom  he  bas  made 
Great  and  ungrateftiL 

SUg,  If  I  must  be  plain. 

The  world  speaks  more  than  lightly  of  this  Rodolph : 
They  say  he  is  leagued  with  the  *'  black  bands'*  who 
Ravage  the  fi!ontier.  [still 

Ulr.  And  win  you  believe 

Theworid? 

Sieg.  In  this  case  —  yes. 

Ulr.  In  any  case, 

I  thought  you  knew  it  better  than  to  take 
An  accusation  for  a  sentence. 

Sieg,  Son  I 

I  understand  you ;  you  refer  to but 

My  desttnj  has  so  involTed  about  me 

Her  spider  web,  that  I  can  only  flutter 

Uke  the  poor  fly,  but  break  it  not.     Take  heed, 

niric  ;  you  have  seen  to  what  the  passions  led  roe : 

Twenty  long  years  of  misery  and  Csunine       [chance, 

Quench*d  them  not  —  twenty  thousand  more,  per- 

Hereafter  (or  even  here  in  momenta  which 

Might  date  for  years,  did  Anguish  make  the  dial) 

May  not  obliterate  or  expiate 

The  madness  and  dishonour  of  an  instant 

triilc,  be  wam*d  by  a  fiither ! — I  was  not 

By  mine,  and  you  behold  me ! 

Uh.  I  behold 

The  proapeious  and  beloved  Slegendorf, 
Lord  of  a  prince's  appanage,  and  honoured 
By  those  he  rules  and  those  he  ranks  with. 

Sieg.  Aht 

Why  wilt  thou  can  me  prosperous,  whUe  I  fear 
For  thee  7     Beloved,  when  thou  lovest  me  not  I 
AU  hearts  but  one  may  beat  in  kindness  for  me — 
But  if  my  son's  is  cold  I 

Ulr,  Who  dart  say  that  ? 

Sieg.  Kone  else  but  I,  who  see  it  — fed  it — keener 
Than  would  your  adversary,  who  dared  say  so^ 
Tour  sabre  in  his  heart !    But  mine  survives 
The  wound. 


Ulr.  Tou  err.     My  nature  is  not  given 

To  outward  fondling :  how  should  it  be  so, 
After  twelve  years'  divorcement  firom  my  parents  ? 
Sieg,  And  did  not  /  too  pass  those  twelve  torn 
years 
In  a  like  absence  ?    But  *t  is  vain  to  urge  you— 
Nature  was  never  caU'd  back  by  remonstrance. 
Let  *s  change  the  theme.    I  wish  jrou  to  consider 
That  these  young  violent  nobles  of  high  name. 
But  dark  deeds  (ay,  the  darkest,  if  all  Rumour 
Reports  be  true),  with  whom  thou  consortest, 

Wni  lead  thee 

XJIr.  {impatienOg).   I 'U  be  Zed  by  no  man.  ' 

Sieg,  Nor 

Be  leader  of  such,  I  would  hope :  at  once 
To  wean  thee  fhym  the  perils  of  thy  youth 
And  haughty  spirit,  I  have  thought  it  weU 
That  thou  shouldst  wed  the  lady  Ida — more 
As  thou  appear'st  to  love  her. 

Ulr,  I  have  said 

I  win  obey  your  orders,  were  they  to 
Unite  with  Hecate — can  a  son  say  more  ? 

Sieg,  He  says  too  much  in  saying  this.     It  is  not 
The  nature  of  thine  age,  nor  of  thy  blood. 
Nor  of  thy  temperament,  to  talk  so  cooUy, 
Or  act  so  carelessly,  in  that  which  is 
The  bloom  or  blight  of  aH  men's  happiness 
(For  Glory's  piUow  is  but  restless  if 
Love  lay  not  down  his  cheek  there) :  some  strong  bias, 
Some  master  fiend  is  in  thy  service  to 
Misrule  the  mortal  who  believes  him  slave. 
And  makes  his  every  thought  subservient ;  else 
Thou *dst  >ay  at  once—*'  I  love  young  Ida,  and 
Win  wed  her:"  or,  "  I  love  her  not,  and  aH 
The  powers  of  earth  shaU  never  make  me." — So 
Would  I  have  answer'd. 

Ulr,  Sir,  yoiu  wtd  for  love. 

Sieg,  I  did,  and  it  has  been  my  only  reflige 
In  many  mlaories. 

Ubr,  Which  miseries 

Had  never  been  but  for  this  love-match. 

Sieg,  StiU 

Against  your  age  and  nature  I    Who  at  twenty 
E'er  answer'd  thus  tin  now  ? 

Ulr,  Did  you  not  warn  me 

Against  your  own  example  7 

Sieg,  Boyish  sophist  I 

In  a  word,  do  you  love,  or  love  not,  Ida  ? 
Ulr.  What  matters  it,  if  I  am  ready  to 
Obey  you  in  espousing  her  ? 

Swg,  As  fax 

As  you  feel,  nothing,  but  aH  life  for  her. 
She's  young — aU  beautiftd — adores  you — is 
Endow'd  with  quaUties  to  give  happiness, 
Such  as  rounds  common  life  into  a  dream 
Of  something  which  your  poets  cannot  paint, 
And  (if  it  were  not  wisdom  to  love  virtue) 
For  which  Fhnosophy  might  barter  Wisdom ; 
And  giving  so  much  happiness,  deserves 
A  Uttle  in  return.     I  would  not  have  her 
Break  her  heart  for  a  man  who  has  none  to  break ; 
Or  wither  on  her  stalk  like  some  pale  rose 
Deserted  by  the  bird  she  thought  a  nightingale. 

According  to  the  Orient  tale.     She  is 

Ulr,  The  daughter  of  dead  Stralenhelm,  your  foe  t 
I  'U  wed  her,  ne'erthdeas ;  though,  to  say  truth. 
Just  now  I  am  not  violently  transported 
In  &vour  of  such  unions. 
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Sieg,  But  she  loves  you. 

Ubr.  And  I  love  her,  and  therefore  would  think 
twice, 

Sieff.  Alas  I  Love  never  did  so. 

Ubr.  Then'tisthne 

He  should  hegin,  and  take  the  bandage  from 
His  eyes,  and  look  before  he  leaps :  till  now 
He  hath  ta*en  a  jump  i'  the  dark. 

Sieg,  But  you  consent  ? 

Ulr.  I  did,  and  do. 

Sieg,  Then  fix  the  day. 

Ulr.  'Tis  usual, 

And  oertes  courteous,  to  leave  that  to  the  lady. 

Sieg,  I  will  engage  for  her, 

Uir,  So  win  not  / 

For  any  woman ;  and  as  what  I  fix, 
I  fkin  wotdd  see  unshaken,  when  she  gives 
Her  answer,  I*  11  give  mine. 

Sieg,  But  *t  is  your  office 

To  woo. 

Ulr,      Count,  *t  is  a  marriage  of  your  making 
So  be  it  of  your  wooing ;  but  to  please  you 
I  will  now  pay  my  duty  to  my  mother. 
With  whom,  you  know,  the  lady  Ida  is.  — 
What  would  you  have  ?  Tou  have  forltld  my  stirring 
For  manly  sports  beyond  the  castle  walls, 
And  I  obey ;  you  bid  me  turn  a  chamberer. 
To  pick  up  gloves,  and  fims,  and  knitting  needles. 
And  list  to  songs  and  tunes,  and  watch  for  smiles, 
And  smile  at  pretty  prattle,  and  look  into 
The  eyes  of  feminine,  as  though  they  were 
The  stars  receding  early  to  our  wish 
Upon  the  dawn  of  a  world- winning  battle — 
What  can  a  son  or  man  do  more  ?         \^Exit  ULaic. 

Sieg.  (iolui).  Too  much !  — 

Too  much  of  duty,  and  too  little  love  I 
He  pays  me  in  the  coin  he  owes  me  not : 
For  such  hath  been  my  wayward  fikte,  I  could  not 
Fulfil  a  parent's  duties  by  his  side 
Till  now ;  but  love  he  owes  me,  for  my  thoughts 
Ne'er  left  him,  nor  my  eyes  long'd  without  tears 
To  see  my  child  again,  and  now  I  have  found  him ! 
But  how  ! — obedient,  but  with  coldness ;  duteous 
In  my  sight,  but  with  carelessness ;  mysterious — 
Abstracted — distant — much  given  to  long  absence, 
And  where — none  know — in  league  with  the  most 

riotous 
Of  our  young  nobles ;  though,  to  do  him  justice. 
He  never  stoops  down  to  their  vulgar  pleasures ; 
Tet  tliere  's  some  tie  between  them  which  I  cannot 
UnraveL     They  look  up  to  him — consult  him — 
Tturong  round  him  as  a  leader :  but  with  me 
He  hath  no  confidence  1    Ah  I  can  I  hope  it 
After — what  I  doth  my  lather's  curse  descend 
Even  to  my  child  ?     Or  is  the  Hungarian  near 
To  shed  more  blood  ?  or — Oh  I  if  it  should  be ! 
Spirit  of  Stralenheim,  dost  thou  walk  these  walls 
To  wither  him  and  his — who,  though  they  slew  not. 
Unlatched  the  door  of  death  for  thee  ?     'T  was  not 
Our  fiiult,  nor  is  our  sin :  thou  wert  our  foe. 
And  yet  I  spared  thee  when  my  own  destruction 
Slept  with  thee,  to  awake  with  thine  awakening  ! 
And  only  took — Accursed  gold  t  thou  liest 
Like  poison  in  my  hands ;  I  dare  not  use  thee, 
Nor  part  flrom  thee ;  thou  camest  in  such  a  guise, 
Methinks  thou  wouldst  contaminate  all  hands 
Like  mine.    Tet  I  have  done,  to  atone  for  thee. 
Thou  villainous  gold  I  and  thy  dead  master's  doom. 
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Though  he  died  not  by  me  or  mine,  as  much 
As  if  he  were  my  brother  1  I  have  ta'en 
His  orphan  Ida — cheiish'd  her  as  one 
Who  will  be  mine. 

Enter  em  Aitcksamt. 
AUen,  The  abbot,  if  it  pleaae 

Tour  excellency,  whom  you  sent  far,  waits 
Upon  you.  [Exit  ArrxnuvT. 

Enter  the  FaiOE  Albxkt. 

Prior,        Peace  be  with  these  walla,  tnd  aU 
Within  them  1 

Sieg,              Welcome,  wdoome,  holy  ftthcr ! 
And  may  thy  prayer  be  heard  I — all  men  have  need 
Of  such,  and  I 

Prior,  Have  the  first  daim  to  aU 

The  prayers  of  our  community.     Our  coovcnt. 
Erected  by  your  ancestors,  is  ttQl 
Protected  by  their  children. 

Sieg,  Td,  good  frther; 

Continue  daily  orisons  for  us 
In  these  dim  days  of  heresies  and  blood. 
Though  the  schismatic  Swede,  Oustavua,  b 
Gone  home. 

Prior,         To  the  endless  home  of  anbeUevcR, 
Where  there  is  everlasting  wall  and  woe, 
Gnashing  of  teeth,  and  tears  of  blood,  uid  fire 
Eternal,  and  the  worm  which  dieth  not  I  [ooe. 

Sieg.  True,  ikther :  and  to  avert  thote  pangs  from 
Who,  though  of  our  most  fiuiltless  holy  church, 
Tet  died  without  its  U»t  and  dearest  offices. 
Which  smooth  the  soul  through  purgatorial  paii»» 
I  have  to  offer  humbly  this  dcmatloa 
In  masses  for  his  spirit 

[SuGKNDoar  offere  the  gold  which  he  had  taim 
from  STEALXMRxnc. 

Prior,  Count,  If  I 

Receive  it,  *tis  because  I  know  too  well 
Refusal  would  offend  you.     Be  assured 
The  largess  shall  be  only  dealt  in  alms. 
And  every  mass  no  less  sung  for  the  dead. 
Our  house  needs  no  donations,  thanks  to  yom. 
Which  has  of  old  endow*d  it ;  but  flnom  yoa 
And  yours  in  all  meet  tbings  *tis  fit  we  obey. 
For  whom  shall  mass  be  said  ? 

Sieg.  (filtering).  For — for— the  dad. 

Prior.  His  name  ? 

Sieg.  TisfhnnasoQl,andnotavB^ 

I  would  avert  perdition. 

Prior.  I  meant  not 

To  pry  into  your  secret     We  will  pray 
For  one  unknown,  the  same  as  for  the  pnmde^ 

Sieg.  Secret  I  I  have  none ;  but,  Ihtlaer,  he  whs  ^ 
gone 
Might  have  one ;  or,  in  short,  he  did  *»— p— ^^ — 
No,  not  bequeath — but  I  bertow  thb  sum 
For  pious  purposes. 

Prior.  A  proper  deed 

In  the  behalf  of  our  departed  fHenda.  [te, 

Sieg,  But  he  who  *s  gone  was  not  my  Meii^.  ^ 
The  deadliest  and  the  stanchcst 

Prior,  Detto"  itfll ! 

To  employ  our  means  to  obtain  heaven  for  the  sosk 
Of  our  dead  enemies  is  worthy  those 
Who  can  forgive  them  living. 

Sieg.  But  I  did 

Forgive  this  man.    I  loathed  him  to  the 
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A3  he  did  me*    I  do  not  love  him  now, 
But 

Prior,     Bat  of  ill  I  for  this  is  pure  religion  I 
Ton  ftin  would  icacue  him  jou  hate  from  hell — 
An  evangelical  compusdon — with 
Tour  own  gold  too  I 

Sugf.  Father,  tis  not  my  gold. 

Brior.  Whose  then  ?     You  said  it  was  no  legacy. 

Sieg,  No  matter  whose — of  this  he  sure,  that  he 
Who  own'd  it  never  more  will  need  it,  save 
In  that  which  it  may  purchase  from  your  altars : 
*T  is  yours,  or  theirs. 

Prior,  Is  there  no  hlood  upon  It  ? 

Sieg,  Ko;  hut  there's  worse  than  blood — eternal 
shame! 

Prior,  Did  be  who  own*d  it  die  in  his  hedf 

Si€ff.  Alas  I 

He  did. 

Prior,  Son  I  you  relapse  into  revenge. 
If  you  regret  your  enemy's  bloodless  death. 

Sieg,  His  death  was  fathomlessly  deep  in  blood. 

PHor.  Ton  said  he  died  in  his  bed,  not  battle. 

Siep,  He 

Died,  I  scarce  know — but — he  was  stabb'd  i*  the 

dark. 
And  now  you  have  it — perlsh'd  on  his  pillow 
By  a  cut-throat ! — Ay  I — ^you  may  look  upon  me ! 
/  am  noi  the  man.  1*11  meet  your  eye  on  that  point. 
As  I  can  one  day  Ood*8. 

Prior.  Nor  did  he  die 

By  means,  or  men,  or  instrument  of  yours  ? 

Siegf.  No  I  by  the  God  who  sees  and  strikes  I 

Prior,  Nor  know  you 

Who  slew  him? 

Sieff,  I  could  only  guess  at  one. 

And  he  to  me  a  stranger,  unconnected. 
As  onemploy'd.     Except  by  one  day's  knowledge, 
I  never  saw  the  man  who  was  suspected. 

Prior,  Then  you  are  free  trom  guilt 

Sieg,  {eagerfy).  Oh  I  am  1 7 — say  I 

PtioTm  Tou  have  said  so^  and  know  best 

Sieg.  Father  I  I  have  spoken 

The  truth,  and  nought  but  truth,  if  not  the  whoU  : 
Yet  say  I  am  iio<  guilty  I  for  the  blood 
Of  this  man  weighs  on  me,  as  if  I  shed  it. 
Though,  by  the  Power  who  abhorreth  human  blood, 
I  did  not  I — nay,  once  spared  it,  when  I  might 
And  eouid — ay,  perhaps,  thotdd  (if  our  self-safety 
Be  e*er  excusable  in  such  defences 
i    Against  the  attacks  of  over-potent  foes) : 
I    But  pray  for  him,  for  me,  and  all  my  house ; 
For,  as  I  said,  though  I  be  Innocent, 
I  know  not  why,  a  like  remorse  is  on  me. 
As  if  he  had  fldlen  by  me  or  mine.    Pray  for  me. 
Father  1  I  have  pray*d  myself  in  vain. 

Prior,  I  wilL 

Be  oomfiffted  1    You  are  innocent,  and  should 
Be  calm  as  innocence. 

Sieg,  But  calmness  is  not 

Always  the  attribute  of  innocence. 
I  feel  it  is  not 

Prior.  But  it  win  be  so. 

When  the  mind  gathers  up  its  truth  within  it 
Remember  the  great  festival  to-morrow. 
In  which  you  rank  amidst  our  chlefest  nobles. 
As  weU  as  your  brave  son ;  and  smooth  your  aspect ; 
Nor  in  the  general  orison  of  thanks 
For  bloodshed  stopt,  let  blood  you  shed  not  rise 


A  doud  upon  your  thoughts.    This  were  to  be 
Too  sensitive.     Take  comfort,  and  forget 
Such  things,  and  leave  remorse  unto  the  guilty. 

[ExtmmL 


ACT  V. 


SCENE  I. 
A  large  and  magnijiceni  Gothie  HaU  in  the  Cattle  of 
Sicgendorf,  decorated  with  Drophiee,  Bannert,  and 
Amu  of  thai  Famdy, 

Enter  AaNHSix  and  Maisrxa,  attendanU  of  Count 

SisosNooar. 

Am.  Be  quick  1  the  count  will  soon  return  :  the 
Already  are  at  the  portal.  Have  you  sent  [ladles 
The  messengers  hi  search  of  him  he  seeks  for  7 

Meia,  I  have,  in  all  directions,  over  Prague, 
As  ikr  as  the  man's  dress  and  figure  could 
By  your  description  track  him.     The  devil  take 
These  revels  and  processions  I    All  the  pleasure 
(If  such  there  be)  must  fidl  to  the  spectators. 
I'm  sure  none  doth  to  us  who  make  the  show. 

Am.  Qo  to  I  my  lady  countess  comes. 

Meit.  Vd  rather 

Ride  a  day's  hunting  on  an  outworn  Jade, 
Than  follow  in  the  train  of  a  great  man 
In  these  dull  pageantries. 

Am.  Begone  I  and  rail 

WithhL  [Exeunt. 

Enter  the  Countxss   Jossphinx    Saaxynoar  and 
Ida  SraALxyHxxM. 

Joe,       Well,  Heaven  be  praised,  the  show  is  over  f 

Ida.  How  can  you  say  so  1  never  have  I  dreamt 
Of  aught  so  beautifril.     The  fldWers,  the  boughs. 
The  banners,  and  the  nobles,  and  the  knights. 
The  gems,  the  robes,  the  plumes,  the  happy  faces, 
The  coursers,  and  the  incense,  and  the  sun 
Streaming  through  the  stain'd  windows,  even  the  tombt. 
Which  look'd  so  calm,  and  the  celestial  hymns. 
Which  seem'd  as  if  they  rather  came  from  heaven 
Than  mounted  there.     The  bursting  organ's  peal 
Rolling  on  high  like  an  harmonious  thunder ; 
The  white  robes  and  the  lifted  eyes ;  the  worid 
At  peace  I  and  all  at  peace  with  one  another  I 
Oh,  my  sweet  mother  1  [Embr<ieing  Josxphikx. 

Joe.  My  beloved  child  l 

For  such,  I  trust,  thou  shalt  be  shortly. 

Ida.  Oh  ! 

I  am  so  already.     Feel  how  my  heart  beats ! 

Joe.  It  does,  my  love ;  and  never  may  it  throb 
With  aught  more  bitter. 

Ida.  Never  shaU  it  do  so  I 

How  should  it  7  What  should  make  us  grieve  7  I  hate 
To  hear  of  sorrow ;  how  can  we  be  sad. 
Who  love  each  other  so  entirely  7     You, 
The  count  and  Ulric,  and  your  daughter  Ida. 

Joe.  Poor  child  I 

Ida.  Do  you  pity  me  7 

Joe.  No  ;  I  but  envy, 

And  that  in  sorrow,  not  in  the  world's  sense 
Of  the  universal  vice,  if  one  vice  be 
More  general  than  another. 

Ida.  I  ni  not  hear 

A  word  against  a  world  which  MSH  contains 
You  and  my  Ulrlc     Did  you  ever  see 
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Aught  like  him  ?  How  he  tower'd  amongst  them  all  I 
How  all  eyes  follow'd  him  I  The  ilowers  fell  faster — 
Sain*d  from  each  lattice  at  his  feet,  methought. 
Than  before  all  the  rest ;  and  whone  he  trod 
I  dare  be  sworn  that  they  grow  still,  nor  e*er 
Will  wither. 

Joe.  You  will  spoil  him,  little  flatterer. 

If  he  should  hear  you. 

Ida,  But  he  never  wilL 

I  dare  not  say  so  much  to  him — I  fear  him. 

Jog.  Why  so  ?  he  loves  you  well. 

Ida,  But  I  can  never 

Shape  my  thoughts  o/him  into  words  to  him. 
Besides,  he  sometimes  firightens  me. 

Jbf .  How  so  ? 

Ida.  A  cloud  comes  o*er  his  blue  eyes  suddenly. 
Yet  he  says  nothing. 

Joi.  It  is  nothing :  all  men. 

Especially  in  these  dark  troublous  times, 
Have  much  to  think  of. 

Ida.  But  I  cannot  think 

Of  aught  save  him. 

Jo9.  Yet  there  are  other  men, 

In  the  world's  eye,  as  goodly.  There  *9,  for  instance, 
The  young  Count  Waldorf,  who  scarce  once  withdrew 
His  eyes  from  yours  to  day. 

Ida.  I  did  not  see  him. 

But  Ulric.     Did  you  not  see  at  the  moment 
When  all  knelt,  and  I  wept  ?  and  yet  methought. 
Through  my  &st  tears,  though  they  were  thick  and 
I  saw  him  smiling  on  me.  [warm, 

Jo».  I  could  not 

See  aught  save  heaven,  to  which  my  eyes  were  raised 
Together  with  the  people's. 

Ida.  I  thought  too 

Of  heaven,  although  I  look'd  on  Ulric. 

Jot.  Come, 

Let  us  retire ;  they  will  be  here  anon 
Expectant  of  the  banquet     We  will  lay 
Aside  these  nodding  plumes  and  dragging  trains. 

Ida.  And,  above  all,  these  stiff  and  heavy  jewels. 
Which  make  my  head  and  heart  ache,  as  both  throb 
Beneath  their  glitter  o'er  my  brow  and  zone. 
Dear  mother,  I  am  with  you. 

Enter  Count  Sisgendorf,  in  fuB  drets,  from   the 
tolemnitpf  and  JjVuwiq, 

Sieg.  Is  he  not  found? 

Lttd.  Strict  search  is  making  every  where  ;  and  if 
The  man  be  in  Prague,  be  sure  he  will  be  found. 

Sieff.  Where  's  Ulric  ? 

Lud.  He  rode  round  the  other  way 

With  some  young  nobles ;  but  he  left  them  soon ; 
And,  if  I  err  not,  not  a  minute  since 
I  heard  his  excellency,  vrith  his  train. 
Gallop  o'er  the  west  drawbridge. 

Enter  Ulric,  eplenduBy  dreued. 

Sieg.  (to  Ludwig).  See  they  cease  not 

Their  quest  of  him  I  have  described.  [Exit  Ludwig. 

Oh,  mric  I 
How  have  I  long'd  for  thee  ! 

Ulr.  Your  wish  is  granted  — 

Behold  me  1 

Sieg.  I  have  seen  the  murderer. 

Ulr.  Whom?  Where? 

Sieg.  The  Hungarian,  who  slew  Sttalenheim. 

Vbr,  You  dream. 
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Sieg.  I  live !  and  as  I  live,  I  nw  him. 

Heard  him  I  he  dared  to  utter  even  my  name. 

Ulr.  What  name? 

Sieg.  Werner  1  '<iM«miDe. 

Ulr.  Itmiiitbta> 

Ko  more :  forget  it 

<S^.  Never  t  never  I  all 

My  destinies  were  woven  in  that  name : 
It  will  be  not  engraved  upon  my  tomb^ 
But  it  may  lead  me  there. 

Ulr.  To  the  potait— the  Hungnim  ? 

Sieg.  Listen  I — The  church  was  throng'd;  tbe  |j 
hymn  was  raised ; 
«  Te  Deum**  peal'd  tnm  nations,  rather  than  | 

From  choirs,  in  one  great  cry  of  **  God  be  pnlacd" 
For  one  day's  peace,  after  thrice  ten  dread  yean, 
Each  bloodier  than  the  former :  I  arose, 
With  all  the  nobles,  and  as  I  look'd  down 
Along  the  lines  of  lifted  feces, — from 
Our  banner'd  and  escutcheon'd  gallery,  I  i 

Saw,  like  a  flash  of  lightning  (for  I  saw  ■ 

A  moment  and  no  more),  what  struck  me  gightk*    |> 
To  all  else — the  Hungarian's  face !  I  grew  i 

Sick ;  and  when  I  recovered  tnm  the  mist 
Which  cuii'd  about  my  senses,  and  again 
Look'd  down,  I  saw  him  not     The  thankagiriog 
Was  over,  and  we  march'd  back  in  proceadoD. 

Ulr.  Continue. 

Sieg.  When  we  reach'd  the  MuUaa's  bnip,  ' 

The  joyous  crowd  above,  the  numboksi 
Barks  mann'd  with  revellers  In  their  best  gnH 
Which  shot  along  the  glancing  tide  below, 
The  decorated  street,  the  long  array. 
The  clashing  music,  and  the  thnndering 
Of  fer  artillery,  which  seem'd  to  bid 
A  long  and  loud  ferewell  to  its  great  doingi, 
The  standards  o'er  me,  and  the  trampUngi  roond, 
The  roar  of  rushing  thousands, — all — all  ooidd  not 
Chase  this  man  from  my  mind,  althooi^  my  Koaes 
No  longer  held  him  palpable. 

Ulr.  You  saw  Um 

No  more,  then  ? 

Sieg.                 1  look'd,  as  a  dying  soldier 
Looks  at  a  draught  of  water,  for  this  man : 
But  still  I  saw  him  not ;  but  In  his  stead 

Ulr.  What  in  his  stead  ? 

Sieg.  My  eye  for  ever  fcfl 

Upon  your  dancing  crest ;  the  loftiest 
As  on  the  loftiest  and  the  lovelieat  head 
It  rose  the  highest  of  the  stream  of  plumes. 
Which  overflow'd  the  ottering  streets  of  Pn«w> 

Ulr.  What 's  this  to  the  Hungarian  ? 

Sieg.  Miich;fel 

Had  almost  then  fovgot  him  in  my  son ; 
When  just  as  the  artillery  ceased,  and  paused 
The  music,  and  the  crowd  embraced  in  Uea 
Of  shouting,  I  heard  in  a  deepk  low  voice. 
Distinct  and  keener  fer  upon  my  ear 
Than  the  late  cannon's  volume,  this  word  — •*  ffiner ' 

Ulr.  Uttered  by 

Sieg.  Him  I  I  tum'd — and  saw— and  ftt 

Ulr.  And  wherefore  ?     Were  you  ween.  ? 

Sieg.  Theo«cioo<<»*' 

Of  those  around  me  dragg'd  me  fhxn  the  spot, 
Seeing  my  feintness,  ignorant  of  the  canae : 
You,  too,  were  too  remote  in  the  procession 
(The  old  nobles  betaig  divided  from  their  difldivD) 
To  aid  me. 
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Ulr.         But  1 11  aid  yoa  now. 

Step.  In  what  ? 

Vbr.  In  searching  Hor  fhla  man,  or When  he*8 

found 
What  than  we  do  with  him  ? 

Sieg.  I  know  not  that 

Ulr.  Then  wherefore  seek  ? 

Sieg.  Because  I  cannot  rest 

Till  he  is  found.    His  Ikte,  and  Stralenheim's, 
And  ours,  seem  intertwisted  I  nor  can  be 
DnraTeU'dtm 

Enter  an  ATTXHDAirr. 

Atten,  A  stranger  to  wait  on 

Tour  excellency. 

Sieg.  Who? 

AUem.  He  gave  no  name. 

Sieg.  Admit  him,  ne*ertheless. 

[31b«  Arsndamt  tJi/rodKces  Gajiob,  and 
afterwards  exit, 

Ahl 

Gab,  T  is,  then,  Werner  I 

Sieg,  {hamghtify).    The  same  you  knew,  sir,  by 
that  name;  andyow/ 

Gab.  {hokimg  nmnd).  I  recognise  you  both ;  &ther 
and  son. 
It  seems.     Count,  I  have  heard  that  you,  or  yours. 
Have  lately  been  in  search  of  me:  I  am  here. 

Sieg.  I  have  sought  you*  and  haye  found  you:  you 
are  charged 
(Tour  own  heart  may  inform  you  why)  with  such 
A  crime  as  ^—  [He  paueee. 

Gab.  OiTe  It  utterance,  and  then 

I H  meet  the  consequences. 

Sieg.  You  shall  do  so — 

Unless 

Gab,  First,  who  accuses  me  ? 

Sieg.  AH  things. 

If  not  all  men :  the  universal  rumour — 
My  own  ptesence  on  the  spot — the  place — the 

time— 
And  erery  speck  of  circumstance  unite 
To  fix  the  blot  on  you. 

Gab.  And  on  me  onfy  9 

Pause  ere  yon  answer :  is  no  other  name, 
Save  mine,  stain*d  in  this  bustaiess  ? 

Sieg.  Trifling  villain  I 

Who  play*st  with  thine  own  guilt  t  Of  all  that  breathe 
Thou  best  dost  know  the  hmocence  of  him         [der, 
'Gainst  wliom  thy  breath  would  blow  thy  bloody  shm- 
But  I  will  talk  no  further  with  a  wretch. 
Farther  than  justice  asks.     Answer  at  once, 
And  without  quibbling,  to  my  charge. 

Gab.  'Tisihlsel 

Sieg.  Who  says  so? 

Gofr.  I. 

Sieg.  And  how  disprove  it  ? 

Gab.  By 

The  presence  of  the  murderer. 

Sieg.  Name  him  I 

Gab.  He 

May  hmve  more  names  than  one.     Tour  lordship 

had  so 
Once  on  a  time. 

Sieg.  1i  you  mean  me,  I  dare 

Tour  utmost 

Gab.  Ton  may  do  80»  and  in  safety  I 

I  know  the  assassin. 


Beside  you! 
attack  Oabor; 


^ 


Sieg.  Where  is  he  ? 

Gab.  (pointing  to  Uuuc). 

[Ulxxc  nuhee  forward  to 
SixosiTDoar  interpoue. 
Sieg.  Liar  and  fiend  1  but  you  shaU  not  be  slain ; 
These  walls  are  mine,  and  you  are  safie  within  them. 

[He  tume  to  Ulric. 
Ulric,  repel  this  calumny,  as  I 
Will  do.     I  avow  it  is  a  growth  so  monstrous, 
I  could  not  deem  it  earth-bom :  but  be  calm ; 
It  will  reftite  itself     But  touch  him  not 

[Ulric  endeaoovn  to  compile  hinueJf. 
Gab.  Look  ait  Aim,  count,  and  then  hear  me. 
Si^.  (firat  to  Gabor,  and  then  looking  at  Ulric). 

I  hear  thee. 

My  God  I  you  look 

Uh.  How  ? 

Sieg.  As  on  that  dread  night 

When  we  met  in  the  garden. 

Ubr.  (eompotee  hinudf).        It  is  nothing. 
Gab.  Count,  you  are  bound  to  hear  mew    I  came 
hither 
Not  seeking  you,  but  sought     When  I  knelt  down 
Amidst  the  people  in  the  church,  I  dream'd  not 
To  find  the  be^iar'd  Werner  in  the  seat 
Of  senators  and  princes ;  but  you  have  call'd  me. 
And  we  have  met 

Sieg.  Go  on,  sir. 

Gab,  Ere  I  do  so, 

Allow  me  to  inquire  who  profited 
By  Straleiiheim*s  death  ?  Was 't  I — as  poor  as  ever ; 
And  poorer  by  suspicion  on  my  name  i 
The  baron  lost  in  that  last  outrage  neither 
Jewels  nor  gold ;  his  life  alone  was  sought, — 
A  life  which  stood  between  the  claims  of  others 
To  honours  and  estates  scarce  less  than  princely. 

Sieg.  These  hints,  as  vague  as  vain,  attach  no  less 
To  me  flian  to  my  son. 

Gab.  I  can*t  help  that 

But  let  the  consequence  alight  on  him 
Who  feels  himself  the  guilty  one  among  us. 
I  speak  of  you,  Count  Siegendorf,  because 
I  know  you  innooent,  and  deem  you  just 
But  ere  I  can  proceed — dare  you  protect  me  ? 
Dare  you  command  me  ? 

[SiZGRXDORF  Jirtt  look*  at  the  Hungariani  and 
then  at  Ulric,  who  ha$  unbuckled  hie  tabre, 
and  i»  drawing  Knee  wiUi  it  on  the  floor — 
ttittin  itsiheath, 
Uh.  (looke  at  hit  father  and  tags) 

Let  the  man  go  on  1 
Gab.  I  am  unarm*d,  count — bid  your  son  lay  down 
His  sabre. 

Uir.  (joffert  it  to  him  eontemptuouelg). 

Take  it 
Gab.  No,  sir,  *tis  enough 

That  we  are  both  unarm*d — I  would  not  choose 
To  wear  a  steel  which  may  be  staln'd  with  more 
Blood  than  came  there  in  battle. 

Ulr.  {eattt  the  adbrefrom  him  in  contempt). 

It — or  some 
Such  other  weapon,  in  my  hands — spared  yours 
Once  when  disarm'd  and  at  my  mercy. 

Gab.  True — 

I  have  not  forgotten  it :  you  spared  me  for 
Tour  own  especial  purpose — to  sustain 
An  ignominy  not  my  own. 

Ulr,  Proceed. 
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The  tale  is  doubtless  ivortby  the  rdater. 
But  Is  it  of  my  &ther  to  hear  ftirther  ? 

[  To  Sbokkdokf. 

Sitff.  (take$  hiM  mmb^the  hand).  My  son  I  I  know 
my  own  innocence,  and  doubt  not 
Of  yours — but  I  have  promised  this  man  patience ; 
Let  him  continue. 

Gab.  I  wiU  not  detain  you 

By  speaking  of  myself  much :  I  began 
Life  early — and  am  what  the  world  has  made  me. 
At  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  where  I  pass'd 
A  winter  in  obscurity,  it  was 
My  chance  at  several  places  of  resort 
(Which  I  frequented  sometimes,  but  not  often) 
To  hear  related  a  strange  circumstance 
In  February  last     A  martial  force. 
Sent  by  the  state,  had,  after  strong  resistance, 
Secured  a  band  of  desper  te  men,  supposed 
Marauders  finom  the  hostile  camp.  — ^They  proved. 
However,  not  to  be  so — but  banditti. 
Whom  either  accident  or  enterprise 
Had  carried  ftom  their  usual  haunt — the  forests 
Which  skirt  Bohemia — even  into  LusatJa. 
Many  amongst  them  were  reported  of 
High  rank — and  martial  law  slept  for  a  time. 
At  last  they  were  escorted  o*er  the  frontiers. 
And  placed  beneath  the  civU  Jurisdiction 
Of  the  free  town  of  Frankfort     Of  their  fiite, 
I  know  no  more. 

Sieg.  And  what  is  this  |o  Uhic  ? 

Gab,  Amongst  them  there  was  said  to  be  one  man 
Of  wonderfril  endowments :  — birth  and  fortune, 
Touth,  strength,  and  beauty,  almost  superhuman. 
And  courage  as  unrivall*d,  were  proclaim'd 
His  by  the  public  rumour ;  and  his  sway. 
Not  only  over  his  associato,  but 
His  judges,  was  attributed  to  witchcraft. 
Such  was  his  influence :  — I  have  no  great  fidth 
In  any  magic  save  that  of  the  mine — 
I  therefore  deem*d  him  wealthy.  — But  my  soul 
Was  roused  with  various  feelings  to  seek  out 
This  prodigy,  if  only  to  behold  him. 

Sieg,  And  did  3rou  so  ? 

Gab,  You  11  hear.     Chance  &vour'd  me : 

A  popular  affray  in  the  public  square 
Drew  crowds  together — it  was  one  of  those 
Occasions  where  men*s  souls  look  out  of  them. 
And  show  them  as  they  are — even  in  their  fiures : 
The  moment  my  eye  met  his,  I  ezdaim'd, 
-  This  is  the  man  l  **  though  he  was  then,  as  since. 
With  the  nobles  of  the  dty.     I  felt  sure 
I  had  not  err'd,  and  watch'd  him  long  and  nearly ; 
I  noted  down  his  form — his  gesture — features, 
Stature,  and  bearing — and  amidst  them  all. 
Midst  every  natural  and  acquired  distinction, 
I  could  discern,  methought,  the  assassin's  eye 
And  gladiator's  heart 

Ulr.  (tmiling).  The  tale  sounds  welL 

Gab.  And  may  sound  better.  — He  appear'd  to  me 
One  of  those  beings  to  whom  Fortune  bends 
As  she  doth  to  the  daring — and  on  whom 
The  fiites  of  others  oft  depend ;  besides. 
An  indescribable  sensation  drew  me 
Near  to  this  man,  as  if  my  point  of  fortune 
Was  to  be  flx*d  by  him.  — There  I  was  wrong. 

Sieg.  And  may  not  be  right  now. 

Gab,  I  foUo Vd  hhn, 

Solicited  his  notice— and  obtahi*d  it— 
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Though  not  his  friendship: — it  was  his  intotioa 
To  leave  the  dty  privately — we  left  it 
Together, — and  together  we  arrived 
In  the  poor  town  where  Werner  was  coocesl'd, 

And  Stralenheim  was  sucoour'd Now  we  are  oo 

The  veige — dan  you  hear  fturther? 

Sieg.  '  I  must  do  so— 

Or  I  have  heard  too  much. 

Gab,  I  saw  in  you 

A  man  above  his  station — and  if  not 
So  high,  as  now  I  find  you,  in  my  then 
Conceptions,  'twas  that  I  had  nrely  seen 
Men  such  as  you  appear'd  in  height  of  mind 
In  the  most  high  of  worldly  rank ;  you  were 
Poor,  even  to  all  save  rags :  I  would  have  shared 
My  purse,  though  slender,  with  you — yra  refused  it 

Sieg,  Doth  my  refusal  make  a  debt  to  you, 
That  thus  you  urge  it  ? 

Gab.  Still  you  owe  me  somethio;. 

Though  not  for  that ;  and  I  owed  you  my  saiiety, 
At  least  my  seeming  safety,  when  the  slaves 
Of  Stralenheim  pursued  me  on  the  groondi 
That  /  had  robb'd  hhn. 

Sieg,  /conoeal'dyou — I, 

Whom  and  whose  house  you  arraign,  reviving  viper ! 

Gab.  1  accuse  no  man — save  in  my  defenoe. 
Tou,  count,  have  made  yourself  accuser — ^judp: 
Tour  hall's  my  court,  your  heart  is  my  tiil»naL 
Be  just,  and  7*11  be  merdftil! 

Sieg.  Yon  merdftdl— 

You  I    Base  calumniator ! 

Gab,  L    Twin  rest 

With  me  at  last  to  be  so.     You  conoeal'd  me— 
In  secret  passages  known  to  yoorselC 
You  said,  and  to  none  else.     At  dead  of  night, 
Weary  with  watching  in  the  dai^  and  dobioiii 
Of  tracing  back  my  way,  X  aaw  a  gUmmcr, 
Through  distant  crannies,  of  a  twinkling  light: 
I  follow'd  it,  and  reach'd  a  door — a  secret 
Portal — which  open'd  to  the  chamber,  wImr, 
With  cautious  hand  and  slow,  having  first  imdaoe 
As  much  as  made  a  crevice  of  the  fiistminft 
I  look'd  through  and  beheld  a  fHUjile  bed* 
And  on  it  Stralenhehn  1 — 

Sieg,  Ade^  I    And  yet 

You  slew  him !  — ^Wretch  I 

Gab.  He  was  already  shin, 

And  bleeding  like  a  sacrifice.     My  own 
Blood  became  ice. 

Sieg.  But  he  was  aU  akme  1 

You  saw  none  else  ?    You  did  not  see  the 

{Hepammtfivm 

Gab, 
He,  whom  you  dare  not  name,  nor  even  I 
Scarce  dare  to  recollect,  was  not  then  In 
The  chamber. 

Sieg.  {to  Ulric).  Then,  my  boy !  thon  ait  giiili>* 
Thou  bad'st  me  say  /  was  so  once — Oh  I  nam 
Do  thou  as  much  I 

Gab.  Be  patient  I  I  can  mat 

Becede  now,  though  it  shake  the  very  walls 
Which  frown  above  ua.     You  remember, — or 
If  not,  your  son  does, — that  the  locks  wve  chsaH 
Beneath  Am  chief  inspection  on  the  mom 
Which  led  to  this  same  night :  bow  he  hvl  cDtei^ 
He  best  knows — but  within  an  antechambo. 
The  door  of  which  was  half  i^,  I  aaw 
A  man  who  wash'd  his  bloody  handa,  and  oft 
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With  stem  and  anxious  g^oe  gaied  back  upon 
Tbe  bleeding  body — but  it  moved  no  more. 

Sug,  Oh  I  Godof&then! 

Gab.  I  beheld  his  features 

As  I  see  yours — but  yours  they  were  not,  though 
Besembling  them — behold  them  in  Count  Ulrlc's ! 
Distinct,  as  I  beheld  them,  though  the  expression 
Is  not  now  what  it  then  was ; — but  it  was  so 
When  I  fint  charged  him  with  the  crime — so  lately. 

Sieg,  This  is  so [the  end ! 

G€U>.  (iKterrvpting  him).    May — but  hear  me  to 
Abv  you  must  do  sa  — I  conceived  mjrself 
Betray'd  by  you  and  Aim  (for  now  I  saw 
There  was  some  tie  between  you)  into  this 
Pretended  den  of  reftige,  to  become 
The  victim  of  your  guUt ;  and  my  first  thought 
Was  vengeance :  but  though  arm*d  with  a  short  poniard 
(Having  left  my  sword  without)  I  was  no  match 
For  him  at  any  time,  as  had  been  proved 
That  morning — either  in  address  or  force. 
I  tum*d,  and  fled — i*  the  dark :  chance  rather  than 
Skin  made  me  gain  the  secret  door  of  the  hall. 
And  thence  the  chamber  where  you  slept :  if  I 
Had  found  you  waking.  Heaven  alone  can  tell 
What  vengeance  and  suspicion  might  have  prompted ; 
But  nc*er  slept  guilt  as  Werner  slept  that  night 

Sieg.  And  yet  I  had  horrid  dreams  I  and  such  brief 
The  stars  had  not  gatm  down  when  I  awoke,  [sleep. 
Why  didst  thou  spare  me  ?  I  dreamt  of  my  ftdier — 
And  now  my  dream  is  out  I 

Gab.  'Tis  not  my  fiiult, 

If  I  have  read  it  —Well  t  I  fled  and  hid  me— 
Chance  led  me  here  after  so  many  moons — 
And  show'd  me  Werner  in  Count  Siegendorf ! 
Werner,  whom  I  had  sought  in  huts  in  vain. 
Inhabited  the  palace  of  a  sovereign  \ 
Ton  sought  me  and  have  found  me — now  you  know 
My  secret,  and  may  weigh  its  worth. 

Sieg.  (after  a  pause).  Indeed  I 

Gab»  Is  it  revenge  or  justice  which  inspires 
Tour  meditation  ? 

Sieg.  Neither — I  was  weighing 

The  value  of  your  secret 

Gab.  Ton  shall  know  it 

At  once :  — When  you  were  poor,  and  I,  though  poor, 
Bich  enough  to  relieve  such  poverty 
As  might  have  envied  mine,  I  offer*d  you 
My  purse — you  would  not  share  it:  — lH  be  ftanker 
With  you :  you  are  wealthy,  noble,  trusted  by 
The  imperial  powers — you  understand  me  ? 

Sieg.  Yes. 

Gab,  Not  quite.    Tou  think  me  venal,  and  scarce 
'T  is  no  less  true,  however,  that  my  fortunes     [true : 
Have  made  me  both  at  present    You  shall  aid  me  ; 
I  would  have  aided  you — and  also  have 
Been  somewhat  damaged  in  my  name  to  save 
Yours  and  your  son*s.     Weigh  well  what  I  have  said. 

Sieg.  Dare  you  await  the  event  of  a  few  minutes* 
Deliberation  ? 

Gab.   (cattM  his  eyes  on  Ulric,  who  is  leaning 
against  a  pillar).     If  I  should  do  so  7 

Sieg.  1  pledge  my  life  for  yours.     Withdraw  into 
This  tower.  [  Opens  a  turret  door. 

Gab.  {hentatingly).  This  is  the  second  safe  asylum 
You  hare  ofltsr'd  me. 

'  t"  Gab.  I  bftTO  yet  an  additional  security—  I  did  not  enter 
Pragne  a  loUtanr  IndlTidual ;  and  there  are  tongues  without 
that  wID  speak  for  me,  although  I  should  even  share  the  fote 


Sieg.  And  was  not  the  first  so  ? 

Gab,  I  know  not  that  even  now — but  will  approve 
The  second.     I  have  still  a  ftuiher  shield.  — 
I  did  not  enter  Prague  alone ;  and  should  I 
Be  put  to  rest  with  Stralenheiro,  there  We 
Some  tongues  without  will  wag  in  my  behaH 
Be  brief  in  your  decision !  i 

Sieg.  I  wiU  be  so.  — 

My  word  is  sacred  and  irrevocable 
Within  these  walls,  but  it  extends  no  ftu*ther. 

Gab.  Ill  take  it  for  so  much. 

Sieg.  [points  to  17l»xc*«  M6re  stiU  upon  the  ground). 

Take  also  that — 
I  saw  you  eye  it  eagerly,  and  him 
DistrustfiiUy. 

Gab.  (takes  up  the  sabre).    I  will ;  and  so  provide 
To  sell  my  life — not  cheaply. 

[Oabob  goes  into  the  turret,  which  SiXGXNnoar 
doses. 

Sieg.  (advances  to  Ulrxc).     Now,  Count  Ulrlc  I 
For  son  I  dare  not  call  thee — What  say^st  thou  ? 

Ulr.  His  tale  is  true. 

Sieg.  True,  monster ! 

Vlr.  Most  true,  father  I 

And  you  did  well  to  listen  to  it :  what 
We  know,  we  can  provide  against     He  must 
Be  silenoed. 

Sieg.  Ay,  with  half  of  my  domains ; 

And  with  the  other  half,  could  he  and  thou 
Unsay  this  viUany. 

Ulr.  It  is  no  time 

For  trifling  or  disembling.     I  have  said 
His  story's  true ;  and  he  too  must  be  silenced. 

Sieg.  How  so  7 

Ulr.  As  Stralenhefan  is.     Are  you  so  dull 

As  never  to  have  hit  on  this  before  ? 
When  we  met  in  the  garden,  what  except 
Discovery  in  the  act  could  make  me  know 
His  death  7     Or  had  the  prince's  household  been 
Then  summon'd,  would  the  cry  for  the  police 
Been  left  to  such  a  stranger  7     Or  should  I 
Have  loiter'd  on  the  way  7     Or  could  yotc,  Werner, 
The  olgect  of  the  baron's  hate  and  fears. 
Have  fled,  unless  by  many  an  hour  before 
Suspicion  woke  7    I  sought  and  fiithom'd  you. 
Doubting  if  you  were  fidse  or  feeble  :  I 
Perceived  you  were  the  latter ;  and  yet  so 
Confiding  have  I  found  you,  that  I  doubted 
At  times  your  weakness. 

Sieg.  Parricide  I  no  less 

Than  conunon  stabber !    What  deed  of  my  life. 
Or  thought  of  mine,  could  make  you  deem  me  fit 
For  your  accomplice  7 

Ubr.  Father,  do  not  raise 

The  devil  you  capnot  lay  between  us.     This 
Is  time  for  union  and  for  action,  not 
For  fiunily  disputes.     While  you  were  tortured, 
Could  /  be  calm  7     Think  you  that  I  have  heard 
This  fellow's  tale  without  some  feeling  7 — ^You 
Have  taught  me  feeling  for  you  and  myself ; 
For  whom  or  what  else  did  you  ever  teach  it  7 

Sieg.  Oh !  my  dead  fether's  curse  I 't  is  working  now. 

Ulr,  Let  it  work  on !  the  grave  will  keep  it  down  I 
Ashes  are  feeble  foes  :  it  is  more  easy 
To  bafile  such,  than  countermine  a  mole, 

of  Stralenhdm.  Let  your  deliberation  be  sbort."— **5/ff. 
My  promise  is  solemn,  sacred,  irrevocable :  it  extends  n«^ 
howerer,  beyond  these  walls." —Lsb.] 
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Which  ivindB  its  blind  but  living  path  beneath  yon. 

Tet  hear  me^tUl  I — If  yov  condemn  me,  yet 

Remember  iaA«  hath  taught  me  once  too  often 

To  listen  to  him  I     Who  procbdmM  to  me 

That  there  were  crimet  made  venial  by  the  occasion  ? 

That  passion  was  oar  nature  ?  that  the  goods 

Of  Heaven  waited  on  the  goods  of  fortune  ? 

Who  show'd  me  his  humanity  secured 

By  his  nervei  only  ?     Who  deprived  me  of 

All  power  to  vindicate  myself  and  race 

In  open  day  ?    By  his  disgrace  which  stamp*d 

(It  might  be)  bastardy  on  me,  and  on 

Himself — a/e2(m*s  brand  I    The  man  who  is 

At  once  both  warm  and  weak  invites  to  deeds 

He  longs  to  do,  but  dare  not     Is  it  strange      [done 

That  I  should  act  what  you  could  think  9     We  have 

With  light  and  wrong ;  and  now  must  only  ponder 

Upon  effects,  not  causes.     Stralenhetm, 

Whose  life  I  saved  from  impulse,  as,  unknoum, 

I  would  have  saved  a  peasant's  or  a  dog's,  I  slew 

Known  as  our  foe — but  not  from  vengeance.     He 

Was  a  rock  in  our  way  which  I  cut  through. 

As  doth  the  bolt,  because  it  stood  between  us 

And  our  true  destination — but  not  idly. 

As  stranger  I  preserved  him,  and  he  owed  me 

His  life :  when  due,  I  but  resumed  the  debt 

He,  you,  and  I  stood  o*er  a  gulf  wherein 

I  have  plunged  our  enemy.     Fou  kindled  first 

The  torch — you  show'd  the  path ;  now  trace  me  that 

Of  safety — or  let  me  I 

Sieg,  I  have  done  with  life  ! 

Ulr.  Let  us  have  done  with  that  which  cankers 
life- 
Familiar  feuds  and  vain  recriminations 
Of  things  which  cannot  be  undone.     We  have 
No  more  to  learn  or  hide :  I  know  no  fear. 
And  have  within  these  very  walls  men  who    [things. 
(Although  you  know  them  not)  dare  ▼enture  all 
Tou  stand  high  with  the  state ;  what  passes  here 
Will  not  excite  her  too  great  curiosity : 
BLeep  your  own  secret,  keep  a  steady  eye, 
Stir  not,  and  speak  not ;  — leave  the  rest  to  me ; 
We  must  have  no  third  babblers  thrust  between  us. 

[Exit  Ulmc. 

Sieff.  (mIim).  Am  I  awake  ?  are  these  my  lather's 
halls? 
And  yon — my  son  7  My  son  I  mine  /  who  have  ever 
Abhorr'd  both  mystery  and  blood,  and  yet 
Am  plunged  into  the  deepest  hell  of  both  I 
I  must  be  speedy,  or  more  will  be  shed — 
The  Hungarian's  I — Ulric — he  hath  partisans. 
It  seems :  I  might  have  guess'd  as  much.     Oh  fool  1 
Wolves  prowl  in  company.     He  hath  the  key 
(As  I  too)  of  the  opposite  door  which  leads 
Into  the  turret     Now  then  1  or  once  more 
To  be  the  father  of  fresh  crimes,  no  less 
Than  of  the  criminal  I     Hoi  Oaborl  Gabor! 

[Exit  into  the  twrret,  doeing  the  door  after  him, 

SCENE  II. 
T%e  Interior  of  the  Turret. 

Oabok  and  SuEciNDORr. 
Gob.  Who  calls  ? 

Sieg.  1 — Siegendorf  1     Take  these,  and  fly  • 

Lose  not  a  moment ! 

[  Tears  off  a  diamond  star  and  other  jeweUt  and 
thrusts  them  into  Gabor's  hand. 


& 


Gab.  What  am  I  to  do 

With  these? 

Sfeg.         Whate'er  yon  win :  sdl  them,  or  bosd. 
And  prosper;  but  delay  not,  or  you  are  loat ! 

Gab.  You  pledged  your  honour  for  my  nfcty ! 

Sieg.  And 

Must  thus  redeem  it    Hy !  I  am  not  master. 
It  seems,  of  my  own  cattle — of  my  own 
Retainers — nay,  even  of  these  very  walla, 
Or  I  would  bid  them  fidl  and  crush  me  1    fly  1 
Or  you  will  be  slain  by 

Gab.  Is  it  even  so  ? 

Farewell,  then  1    Becollect,  however.  Count, 
Tou  sought  this  &tal  interview  1 

Sieg.  I  did : 

Let  It  not  be  more  &tal  still ! — Begone  1 

Gab.  By  the  same  path  I  enter'd  ? 

Sieg.  Yes ;  that ^  safe  stffl: 

But  loiter  not  in  Prague ;  — you  do  not  know 
With  whom  you  have  to  deaL 

Gab.  I  know  too  wcD— 

And  knew  it  ere  yourself^  unhappy  ilie ! 
Farewell  I  [Exit  Gave. 

Sieg.  {eolus  and  Rstening).     He  hath  dear'd  the 
staircase.     Ah  I  I  hear 
The  door  sound  loud  behind  him !    He  is  safe  I 

Safe !— Oh,  my  fiithcr's  spfrit  I — I  am  fidnt 

[He  leans  down  upon  a  stone  sent,  moor  tke  wsB 
of  the  towcTt  in  a  drooping  postmre. 

Enter  Uleic,  with  othere  armed,  and  with  weapons 

drawn» 

Ulr.  Despatch  I — he's  then  I 

Lud.  The  coimta  my  kfd ! 

Uh.  (recognising  Siboknooep).      Pbv  here,  sir ! 

Sieg.  Yes :  if  you  want  another  victim,  strike ! 

Ulr.  (eeeing  him  stript  of  his  jessels).  Where  is  ^    \ 
ruffian  who  hath  plundered  you  ? 
Vassals,  despatch  in  search  of  him  f    Yon  see 
'Twas  as  I  said — the  wretch  hath  stript  my  fkths 
Of  jewels  which  might  form  a  prince's  heir-knm ! 
Away!  I'll  follow  you  forthwith, 

[Exeunt  all  but  Suokihwkp  and  Utxic. 

What "k  this? 
Where  is  the  villain  ? 

Sieg.  There  are  two,  sir :  which 

Are  you  in  quest  of  ? 

Ulr.  Let  us  hear  no  more 

Of  this :  he  must  be  found.     Yon  have  not  let  him 
Escape? 

Sieg.    He's  gone. 

Ulr.  With  your  comilvanoe  f 

Sieg. 
My  ftillest,  freest  aid. 

Uir.  Then  fere  you  vrdl  I 

[Cluc  tf 

Sieg.  Stop !  I  command — entreat — ImplQie  I  Ofew 
Ulric! 
Will  you  then  leave  me  ? 

Ulr.  What !  remain  to  bt 

Denounced — dragg'd,  it  may  be,  in  chains ;  sat  sit 
By  your  inherent  weakneas,  haU^hmnanityt 
Selfish  remorse,  and  temporising  pity. 
That  sacrifices  your  whole  race  to  save 
A  wretch  to  profit  by  our  ruin  I    No»  eoiiat» 
Henceforth  you  have  no  son  t 

Sieg.  I  never  had  one; 

And  would  you  ne'er  had  borne  the 


\ 
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Where  viU  joa  go  ?    I  would  not  send  you  forth 
Without  protectknL 

Ulr.  htvn  that  unto  me. 

I  am  not  alone ;  nor  merely  the  vain  heir 
Of  your  domaina ;  a  thouucod,  ay,  ten  thousand 
Swofda,  hearta,  and  hands,  are  ndne. 
'  Sitff.  The  foresters ! 

With  whom  the  Hungarian  found  you  first  at  Frank- 
fort I  [Go  tell 

Ulr.  Tes — men — who  are  worthy  of  the  name  f 
Tour  senators  that  they  look  well  to  Prague ; 
Their  feast  of  peace  was  early  for  the  times ; 
There  are  more  spMts  abroad  than  haye  been  laid 
With  Wallenstdn  1 

Enter  Josxphikk  and  Ida. 

/ot.  What  is't  we  hear  ?    My  Sttegendorf ! 

Thank  HcaEV*n»  I  see  you  safe  I 

Sieg,  Safe  1 

Ida.  Tes,  dear  Cither  I 

^tjf.  No,  no ;  I  have  no  children  :  never  more 
Call  me  by  that  worst  name  of  parent 


What 


That  you  luun^-given  birth 


Means  my  good  lord  I 

Sieg. 
To  a  demon  1 

Ida,  {taking  ULaic*«  hand).  ;Who  shall  dare  say 
thisof  Uhric? 

Sieg.  Ida,  beware  I  there  *•  blood  upon  that  hand. 

Ida.  i^&tooping  to  ki99  it)^  I'd  kiss  it  off,  though  it 
were  mine.  4 

Sieg.  It  is  sol 

Ulr.  Away  1  it  is  your  &ther*s  t        [Exit  Ulmc. 

Ida.  Oh,  great  God  I 

And  I  have  loved  this  man  I 

[iDA/b/b  MJwe(eM — JoairHiNX  «laiuif  gpeeek' 
Uu  with  horror. 

Sieg.  The  wretch  hath  slain 

Them  both  ! — My  Josephine  I  we  are  now  alone  i 
Would  we  had  ever  been  so  ! — All  is  over 
For  me  I — Now  open  wide,  my  shv,  thy  grave ; 
Thy  curse  hath  dug  it  deeper  for  thy  son 
In  mine  I — The  race  of  Siegendorf  is  past  I 
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Virginibut  pueriique  canto.  —  Hobacb,  lib.  ill.  Ode  1. 
Miir'  «(  fu  lUX*  mtut  fa^n  rt  fituu.  -^  HoMSB.  iUorf,  x.  949. 
He  whistled  at  he  went,  for  want  of  thought. — Dbtdim. 


TO 

THE  BIGHT  HONOURABLE  FREDERICK,  EARL  OF  CARLISLE, 

ENiorr  or  m  oabtib,  btc.  bto. 

THI   SSCOWD   XDinOK   OP   THXSK   FOXMS   18   INSCUBED, 

BT  HIS  OBLIGIO  WARD  AMD  ArTBCTlONATB  KINfMAIf,* 

THE  AUTHOR. 


PREFACE.' 

Iv  submitting  to  the  public  eye  the  following  col- 
lection, I  have  not  only  to  combat  the  difflcultiea  that 
writers  of  verse  generally  encounter,  but  may  incur 
the  charge  of  presumption  tor  obtruding  myself  on 
the  world,  when,  without  doubt,  I  might  be,  at  my 
sge,  more  naeftilly  employed. 

These  productions  are  Uie  fruits  of  the  lighter  hours 
of  A  young  man  who  has  lately  completed  his  nine- 
teenth year.  As  they  bear  the  internal  evidence  of  a 
Injiah  mind,  this  is,  perhaps,  unnecessary  information. 
Some  few  were  written  during  the  disadvantages  of 

•  [Flnt  pobliahed  in  1807.} 

*  (IsafaelU,  the  daughter  of  WOllani,  fourth  Lord  Byron 
^greaugreat  uncle  of  the  Poet)>  became.  In  1742,  the  wife  of 
Henrr.  fourth  Earl  of  CarU«le,  and  was  the  mother  of  the 
fifth  Earl,  to  whom  thb  dedication  was  addreaaed.    This 


illnesB  and  depression  of  spirits :  under  the  former 
influence,  **  Crildisb  Rbcollcctioits,''  in  particular, 
were  composed.  This  considention,  though  it  cannot 
excite  the  voice  of  praise,  may  at  least  arrest  the  arm 
of  censure.  A  considerable  portion  of  these  poems 
has  been  privately  printed,  at  the  request  and  for  the 
perusal  of  my  friends.  I  am  sensible  that  the  partial 
and  frequently  iiuudidoua  admiration  of  a  social 
cirele  is  not  the  criterion  by  which  poetical  genius  is 
to  be  estimated,  yet,  "  to  do  greatly,"  we  must  **  dare 
greatly ;  **  and  I  have  haaarded  my  reputation  and 
feelings  in  publishing  this  volume.  **  I  have  passed 
the  Rubicon,'*  and  must  stand  or  fall  by  the  **  cast  of 

lady-  was  a  poetess  in  her  way.  The  Fairr'i  Answer  to  Mr*. 
Grerille's  '*  Prayer  of  Indidhrence,"  in  Pearch's  Collection, 
ii  usually  ascribed  to  her.] 

*  [This  Prelace  was  omitted  in  the  second  edlttoB.] 
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the  die.**  In  the  latter  event,  I  shall  submit  without 
a  murmur ;  fior,  though  not  without  solicitude  for  the 
&te  of  these  eiAiaions,  my  expectations  are  by  no 
means  sanguine.  It  is  probable  that  I  may  have 
dared  much  and  done  little ;  for,  In  the  words  of 
Cowper,  «  it  is  one  thing  to  write  what  may  please 
our  friends,  who,  because  they  are  such,  are  apt  to  be 
a  little  biassed  in  our  favour,  and  another  to  write 
what  may  please  every  body ;  because  they  who  have 
no  connection,  or  even  knowledge  of  the  author,  will 
be  sure  to  find  fault  if  they  can.*'  To  the  truth  of 
this,  however,  I  do  not  wholly  subscribe :  on  the 
contrary,  I  feel  convinced  that  these  trifles  will  not 
be  treated  with  ii^ustice.  Their  merit,  if  they  possess 
any,  will  be  liberally  allowed :  their  numerous  faults, 
on  the  other  hand,  cannot  expect  that  favour  which 
has  been  denied  to  others  of  maturer  years,  decided 
character,  and  flur  greater  ability. 

I  have  not  aimed  at  exclusive  originality,  still  less 
have  I  studied  any  particular  model  for  imitation: 
some  translations  are  given,  of  which  many  are  para- 
phrastic In  the  original  pieces  there  may  appear  a 
casual  coincidence  with  authors  whose  works  I  have 
been  accustomed  to  read ;  but  I  have  not  been  guilty 
of  intentional  plagiarism.  To  produce  any  thing  en- 
tirely new,  in  an  age  so  fertile  in  rhyme,  would  be  a 
Hereulean  task,  as  every  sulqect  has  already  been 
treated  to  its  utmost  extent  Poetry,  however,  is 
not  my  primary  vocation ;  to  divert  the  dull  moments 
of  indisposition,  or  the  monotony  of  a  vacant  hour, 
urged  me  **  to  this  sin :  '*  little  can  be  expected  from 
so  unpromising  a  muse.  My  wreath,  scanty  as  it 
must  be,  is  all  I  shall  derive  fh>m  these  productions ; 
and  I  shall  never  attempt  to  replace  its  &ding  leaves, 
or  pluck  a  single  additional  sprig  fh>m  groves  where 
I  am,  at  best,  an  intruder.  Though  accustomed,  in 
my  younger  days,  to  rove  a  careless  mountaineer  on 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  I  have  not,  of  late  years, 
had  the  benefit  of  such  pure  air,  or  so  elevated  a  re- 
sidence, as  might  enable  me  to  enter  the  lists  with 
genuine  bards,  who  have  ei^oyed  both  these  advan- 
tages. But  they  derive  considerable  Itoie,  and  a 
few  not  less  profit,  from  their  productions ;  while  I 
shall  expiate  my  rashness  as  an  interloper,  certainly 
without  the  latter,  and  in  all  probability  with  a  very 
slight  share  of  the  former.  I  leave  to  others  **  virum 
volitare  per  ora."  I  look  to  the  few  who  will  hear 
with  patience  '*  dulce  est  desipere  in  loco.**  To  the 
former  worthies  I  resign,  without  repining,  the  hope 
of  immortality,  and  content  myself  with  the  not  very 
magnificent  prospect  of  ranking  amongst  **  the  mob 
of  gentlemen  who  write ;  ** — my  readers  must  deter- 
mine whether  I  dare  say  "  with  ease,**  or  the  honour 
of  a  posthumous  page  in  "  The  Catalogue  of  Royal 
and  Noble  Authors,'* — ^a  work  to  which  the  Peerage 
is  under  infinite  obligations,  inasmuch  as  many  names 
of  considerable  length,  sound,  and  antiquity,  are 
thereby  rescued  fh>m  the  obscurity  which  unluckily 
overshadows  several  v(4uminous  productions  of  their 
illustrious  bearers. 

With  slight  hopes,  and  some  fears,  I  publiih  this 

t  The  Earl  of  Carlisle,  whose  works  have  long  receired 
the  raeed  of  public  applauM>,  to  which,  by  their  intrindc 
worth,  thejr  were  well  entitled. 

*  [The  passage  referred  to  bv  Lord  Bjron  occurs  In  Bos- 
well  s  Llie  ofJohnson,  toI.  till.  p.  91.  e<l.  183A.  Dr.  John- 
son's letter  to  Mrs.  Chapone,  crltidsinfr,  on  the  whole 
faTOurablr.  the  Earl's  tragedy  of  "  The  Father's  ReTcnge," 
It  Inserted  In  the  same  rolume,  p.  342.] 


fint  and  last  attempt  To  the  dictates  of  joimg 
ambition  may  be  ascribed  many  actions  more  crimi- 
nal and  equally  absurd.  To  a  few  of  my  own  age 
the  contents  may  afford  amusement:  I  trust  they 
will,  at  least,  be  found  harmlesa.  It  is  highly  im- 
probable, fh>m  my  situation  and  pursuits  hereafter, 
that  I  should  ever  obtrude  myself  a  second  time  oo 
the  public ;  nor,  even,  in  the  very  doubtful  event  of 
present  indulgence,  shall  I  be  tempted  to  commit  a 
fhture  trespass  of  the  same  nature.  The  opInioD  of 
Dr.  Johnson  on  the  Poems  of  a  mMe  relatkn  of 
mine  ^  *'  That  when  a  man  of  rank  appeared  In  the 
character  of  an  author,  he  deserved  to  have  his  merit 
handsomely  allowed  «,**  can  have  little  weight  with 
verbal,  and  still  less  with  periodical  ccason;  bat 
were  it  otherwise,  I  should  be  loth  to  avail  myself  of 
the  privilege,  and  would  rather  incur  the  bittemt 
censure  of  anonymous  criticism,  than  trtmnph  in 
honours  granted  solely  to  a  title. 


Hotttft  of  BilrttfM. 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF  A  YOUNG  LADY. 

COUSIN  TO  fHC  AUTROE,  AKD  VKET  DXAK  TO  BIM.  ' 

Hdsh*d  are  the  winds,  and  still  the  eveoing  gkmn, 
Not  e*en  a  zephyr  wanders  through  the  grove. 

Whilst  I  return,  to  view  my  Margaret*s  toaib» 
And  scatter  flowers  on  the  dust  I  lovb 

Within  this  narrow  cell  reclines  her  day. 
That  day,  where  once  such  animatkm  benn^d: 

The  King  of  Terrors  seised  her  as  his  prey ; 
Not  worth,  nor  beauty,  have  her  life  redeeraU 

Oh  I  could  that  King  of  Terrars  pity  fed. 
Or  Heaven  reverse  the  dread  decrees  of  fete ! 

Not  here  the  mourner  would  his  grief  reveal. 
Not  here  the  muse  her  virtues  would  rdate. 


© 


But  wherefore  weep  ?    Her  matrhlei  spirit 
Beyond  where  splendid  shines  the  orb  of  day ; 

And  weeping  angels  lead  her  to  those  bowen 
Where  endless  pleasures  virtue's  deeds  repay. 

And  shall  presumptuous  mortals  Heaven  amign. 
And,  madly,  godlike  Providence  aomse  ? 

Ah  I  no,  &r  fly  ftom  me  attempts  so  vain ; — 
111  ne'er  submission  to  my  Ood  retaseu 

Yet  is  remembrance  of  those  virtues  dear. 
Yet  ftvsh  the  memory  of  that  beinteoiis  tee; 

Still  they  call  forth  my  warm  affection^ 
Still  in  my  heart  retain  thdr  wonted 


s  The  author  claims  the  Indolgeooe  of  the , 

this  piece  than,  perhaps,  anj  other  In  the  ooQcctkHi ;  bo: 
It  was  written  at  an  du-Uer  period  than  the  reft  <bH»f  o^ 
posed  at  the  age  of  fourteen),  and  Us  first  essy.  b«  f  »ftiiid 
sabmitting  It  to  the  Indulnooe  of  his  Mooda  la  Ha 
state,  to  making  either  additioo  or  alteration, 

*  [**  Mr  first  dash  Into  poetry  was  aa  eariy  aa  IMO.    k 
the  ebullition  of  a  passion  for  my  fint  coadD,  T  ~ 
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LsT  Folly  smile,  to  view  the  names 
Of  thee  and  me  in  firiendship  twined ; 

Yet  Virtue  will  have  greater  claims 
To  love,  than  rank  with  vice  combined. 

And  though  imequal  is  thy  fitte, 
Since  title  deck*d  my  higher  Urth  t 

Tet  envy  not  this  gaady  state ; 
Thine  Is  the  pride  of  modest  worth. 

Our  sonls  at  least  congenial  meet, 
Nor  can  thy  lot  my  rank  disgrace ; 

Our  interoonne  la  not  less  sweet. 

Since  worth  of  rank  supplies  the  place. 

Norember,  I8Q2. 


TOD- 


Ik  thee,  I  fondly  hoped  to  dasp 

A  friend,  whom  death  alone  could  sever ; 

Till  envy,  with  malignant  grasp. 
Detach  *d  thee  from  my  breast  for  ever. 

Tme,  she  has  forced  thee  from  my  breast. 
Yet,  in  my  heart  thou  keep  *st  thy  seat ; 

There,  there  thine  image  stUl  must  rest. 
Until  that  heart  shall  cease  to  beat 

And,  when  the  grave  restores  her  dead, 

When  life  again  to  dust  is  given, 
On  thy  dear  breast  IH  lay  my  head — 

Without  thee,  where  would  be  my  heaven  ? 

February,  1803. 

(danchter  and  grand-dnightcr  of  the  two  Admirali  Parker), 
one  of  the  most  beauttful  of  evanescent  beinM.  I  have  long 
forgotten  the  verse ;  but  it  would  be  di£Bcult  for  me  to  forget 
her  —  her  dark  eyes  — her  long  eve-lashes  —  her  completely 
Greek  cast  of  face  and  figure  I  1  was  then  idMUt  twelve— 
she  rather  older,  perhaps  a  year.  She  died  about  a  year  or 
two  afterwards,  in  consequence  of  a  fall,  which  Injured  her 
spine,  and  Induced  consumption.  Her  sister  Augusta  (by 
some  thought  still  more  beautiful.)  died  of  the  same  malady ; 
and  It  was,  indeed,  in  attendinff  her.  that  Marnret  met  with 
the  accident  whkh  occasioned  her  death.  My  sister  told 
me.  that  when  she  went  to  see  her,  shortiv  before  her  death, 
upon  accidentally  mentioning  my  name,  Margaret  coloured, 
throui^out  the  paleness  of  mortality,  to  the  eyes,  to  the  great 
astonishment  of  my  sister,  who  knew  nothing  of  our  attach- 
ment, nor  could  conceive  why  my  name  should  aflbct  her  at 
siicb  a  tfane.  1  knew  nothing  of  her  Illness  —  being  at  Har- 
row and  In  the  country  — Ull  she  was  gone.  Some  years 
after.  I  made  an  attempt  at  an  elegy — a  very  dull  one.  I  do 
not  recollect  scarcely  any  thing  equal  to  the  transparent 
beatity  of  my  cousin,  or  to  the  sweetneu  of  her  temper, 
during  the  snort  period  of  our  intimacy.  She  looked  at  If 
•he  had  been  made  out  of  a  rainbow  —  all  beauty  and  peace." 
— Bjfttm  Diarp,  1821.] 

*  [This  tittle  poem,  and  some  others  in  the  collection,  refer 
t»  aVwy  of  Lord  Byron's  own  age,  son  of  one  of  his  tenants 
at  Newstead,  for  whom  he  had  formed  a  romantic  attachment, 
of  earlier  date  than  any  of  his  school  flriendships.] 

•  rL4»rd  I>elawarr.  The  idea  of  printing  a  collection  of 
his  Poems  first  occurred  to  Lord  Byron  In  the  parlour  of 
that  cottage,  which,  during  his  visit  to  Southwell,  had  be- 
come his  adopted  home.  Miss  Fiaot,  who  was  not  before 
aware  of  hia  turn  for  versifying,  had  been  reading  aloud 
the  Poenu  of  Bums,  when  young  Byron  said,  that  "  ne,  too, 
was  a  poet  sometimes,  and  would  write  down  for  her  some 
veraes  of  his  own  which  he  remembered."  He  then,  with 
a  pencil,  wrote  these  lines,  "  To  D  — .'*    A  fac-timiU  ^  the 

Jirttjdmr  Umet  qf  this  penciUingfiromU  p.  1.] 

'  (This  poem  appears  to  have  been.  In  its  original  state. 
Intended  to  commemorate  the  death  of  the  same  lowly-bom 
youth,  to  whom  the  aflbctionate  versea  given  in  the  opposite 
colaaiD  were  addretaod:  — 


EPITAPH  ON  A  FRIEND,  s 
'  Arr^r  9ft9  fAw  IXa^MW  M  Xmrnnt  iSt.  —  LaxaTios* 

Oh,  Friend !  for  ever  loved,  for  ever  dear ! 
What  fruitless  tears  have  bathed  thy  honour*d  bier  \ 
What  sighs  re-echo'd  to  thy  parting  breathy 
Whilst  thou  wast  struggling  in  the  pangs  of  death  I 
Could  tears  retard  the  tyrant  in  his  course ; 
Could  sighs  avert  his  dart's  relentless  force ; 
Could  youth  and  virtue  claim  a  short  delay. 
Or  beauty  charm  the  spectre  from  his  prey ; 
Thou  still  hadst  lived  to  bless  my  aching  sight. 
Thy  comrade's  honour  and  thy  friend's  delight 
If  yet  thy  gentle  spirit  hover  nigh 
The  spot  where  now  thy  mouldering  ashes  lie, 
Here  wilt  thou  read,  recorded  on  my  heart, 
A  grief  too  deep  to  trust  the  sculptor's  art 
No  marble  marks  thy  couch  of  lowly  sleep. 
But  living  statues  there  are  seen  to  weep ; 
Affliction's  semblance  bends  not  o'er  thy  tomb. 
Affliction's  self  deplores  thy  youthftil  doom. 
What  though  thy  sire  lament  his  fidling  line, 
A  fhther's  sorrows  cannot  equal  mine  I 
Though  none,  like  thee,  his  dying  hour  wHl  cheer, 
Tet  other  ofikpring  soothe  his  anguish  here : 
But  who  with  me  shall  hold  thy  former  place  ? 
Thine  image,  what  new  friendship  can  efface  ? 
Ah  !  none  I — a  &ther's  tears  will  cease  to  flow. 
Time  will  assuage  an  infant  brother's  woe ; 
To  all,  save  one,  is  consolation  known. 
While  solitary  friendship  sighs  alone. 

10OS. 
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Though  low  thy  lot  since  in  a  cottage  bora,'*  ftc. 


)= 


But,  in  the  altered  form  of  the  Epitaph,  not  only  this  passage, 
but  every  other  containing  an  allusion  to  the  low  rank  o{  nis 

{'oung  companion.  Is  omitted  ;  while,  in  the  added  ports,  the 
ntroduction  of  such  language  as— 

'*  What  though  thy  sire  lament  his  billng  line," 

seems  calculated  to  give  an  idea  of  the  youth's  station  in  life, 
wholly  different  from  that  which  the  whole  tenour  of  the  ori- 
ginal Epitaph  warrants.  **  That  he  grew  more  conscious," 
says  Mr.  Moore, "  of  his  high  station,  as  he  approached  to 
manhood,  is  not  improbable,  and  this  wish  to  sink  his  early 
friendshhp  with  the  young  cottager  may  have  been  a  result  of 
that  feeling."  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  lines  as  they 
first  appeared  in  the  private  volume :  — 

**  Oh,  Boy !  for  ever  loved,  for  ever  dear  I 
What  fhiitless  tears  have  bathed  thy  honoured  bier ! 
What  sighs  re-echo*d  to  thy  parting  breath. 
While  thou  wast  struggling  In  the  pangs  of  death  I 
Could  tears  retard  the  tyrant  In  his  course ; 
Could  d^s  avert  his  dsut's  relentless  force ; 
Could  youth  and  virtue  claim  a  short  delay. 
Or  beau^  charm  the  spectre  tnm  his  prey ; 
Thou  still  hadst  lived  to  bleu  my  aching  sight 
Thy  comrade's  honour,  and  thy  mend's  deUght 
Thoujgh  low  tkjf  tot^  rtnee  m  a  aOtage  bom. 
No  tiUeg  did  tkff  kumbie  name  adorn, 
7b  mcyfar  dearer  wa»  tkjf  artleu  loie 
Than  ail  tkeJotfM  wealtk'fame^  amdfriend$  eonldproni 
For  thee  alone  I  lived,  or  wish'd  to  live ; 
Oh  God  I  if  bnpious,  this  rash  word  forgive  1 
Heart-broken  now,  I  wait  an  equal  doom, 
COntentto  Join  thee  in  thy  turl-clad  tomb  \ 
Where,  this  frail  form  composed  in  endless  rest, 
I  *ll  make  my  last  cold  pillow  on  thy  breast ; 
That  breast  where  oft  tn  life  1  've  laid  my  head. 
Will  vet  receive  me  mouldering  with  the  dead ; 
This  life  jwign'd,  without  one  parting  sigh. 
Together  in  one  bed  of  earth  we  11  lie  1 
Together  sliare  the  fiste  to  mortals  given ; 
Together  mix  our  dust,  and  hope  for  heaven."] 
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SIS 


BYRON'S  WORKS, 


A  FRAGUENT. 

Whxk,  to  their  airy  hall,  my  fiithen*  Yoioe 
Shall  call  my  spirit,  joyftil  in  their  choice ; 
When,  poiwd  upon  the  gale,  my  form  shall  ride, 
Or,  dark  in  mist,  descend  the  mountain's  side ; 
Oh  1  may  my  shade  behold  no  sculptured  urns 
To  mark  the  spot  where  earth  to  earth  returns  1 
No  lengthen'd  scroll,  no  praise-encumber'd  stone ; 
BIy  epitaph  shall  be  my  name  alone ;  ^ 
If  thai  with  honour  fidl  to  crown  my  day, 
Oh  I  may  no  other  fsme  my  deeds  repay  I 
Tkatj  only  that,  shall  single  out  the  spot ; 
By  that  remembered,  or  with  that  forgot  i803. 


ON  LEAVING  NEWSTEAD  ABBEY.  > 

*'  Wh7  dost  thou  build  the  hall,  urn  of  the  winged  days  ? 
Thou  lookett  ft>om  thy  tower  to-day :  yet  a  few  yeari,  and 
the  blast  of  the  desert  comes,  it  howls  in  thy  empty  court." 

—  OSSIAM. 

Thbouqh  thy  battlements,  Newstead,   the  hollow 
winds  whistle ; 
Thou,  the  hall  of  my  flithers,  art  gone  to  decay : 
In  thy  once  smiling  garden,  the  hemlock  and  thistle 
Have  choked  up  the  rose  which  late  bloom*d  in  the 
way. 

Of  the  mail-cover*d  Barons,  who  proudly  to  battle 
Led  their  vassals  from  Europe  to  Palestine's  plain,  s 

The  escuteheon  and  shield,  which  with  every  blast 
Are  the  only  sad  vestiges  now  that  remain,  [rattle, 

I  [Of  the  sincerity  of  this  TouthAil  aspiration,  the  Poet  has 
left  repeated  proofs.  By  his  will,  drawn  up  in  1811,  he  di- 
rected, that  **  no  inscription,  sare  his  name  and  age,  should 
be  written  on  his  tomb;"  and,  in  1R19,  he  wrote  thus  to 
Mr.  Murray:—**  Some  of  the  epitaphs  at  the  Cortosa  re- 
metery,  at  rerrara,  pleased  me  more  than  the  more  splendid 
monuments  at  Bologna ;  (br  Instance  — 

*  Martini  Luigi 

Implora  pace.* 

Can  any  thing  be  more  foil  of  pathos  7  I  hope  whoerer  may 
survive  me  will  see  those  two  words,  and  no  more,  put  over 
me."] 

*  [The  priory  of  Newstead,  or  de  Noro  Loco,  in  Sherwood, 
was  founded  about  the  year  1170,  by  Henry  II.,  and  dedicated 
to  God  and  the  Virgin.  It  was  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII., 
on  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteriei,  that,  by  a  royu  grant, 
it  was  added,  with  the  lands  a4ioinlng,  to  the  other  posses- 
sions of  the  Byron  family.  The  favourite  upon  whom  they 
were  conferrea,  was  the  grand-nephew  of  the  gallant  soldier 
who  fought  by  the  side  of  Richmond  at  Bosworth,  and  is 
distinguished  from  the  other  knights  of  the  same  Christian 
name,  in  the  family,  by  the  title  of  **  Sir  John  Bjrron  the 
Little,  with  the  great  beard."  A  portrait  of  this  personage 
was  one  of  the  lew  fiunily  pictures  with  which  the  walls  of 
the  abbey,  while  in  the  possession  of  the  Poet,  were  de> 
corated.] 

s  [There  being  no  record  of  any  of  Lord  Bvron's  ancestors 
haring  been  engaged  in  the  Holy  Wars,  Mr.  Moore  suggests, 
that  thA  Poet  may  have  had  no  other  authority  for  this  notion, 
than  the  tradition  which  he  found  connected  with  certain 
strange  groups  of  heads,  which  are  represented  on  the  old 
panel-work  In  some  of  the  chambers  at  Newstead.  In  one 
of  these  groups,  consisting  of  three  heads,  strongly  carved 
and  projecting  from  the  nanel.  the  centre  figure  evidently 
represents  a  Saracen  or  Moor,  with  an  European  female  on 
one  side  of  him,  and  a  Christian  soldier  on  the  other.  In  a 
second  group,  the  female  occupies  the  centre,  while  on  either 
side  is  the  head  of  a  Saracen,  with  the  eyes  fixed  earnestly 
upon  her.  Of  the  exact  meaning  of  these  figures  there  u 
nothing  known ;  but  the  tradition  is,  that  they  refer  to  a  love 
adventure  of  the  age  of  the  Crusades.] 

*  ["  In  the  park  of  Horseler,"  says  Thoroton,  "  there  was 
a  castle,  some  of  the  ruins  of  which  are  yet  visible,  called 
Horlstan  C>astle,  which  was  the  chief  mansion  of  Italph  de 
Burun's  successors."] 

*  [Two  of  the  CunUy  of  Byron  are  enumerated  as  serving 


No  more  doth  old  Robert,  with  harp-atrfoglQg  mm^ 
hers,  [wxvath; 

Raise  a  flame  in  the  breast  for  the  wir-lanreQM 
Near  Askalon's  towers,  John  of  Horistan^  slumben ; 

tJnnerved  is  the  hand  of  his  minstrel  by  death. 

Paul  and  Hubert,  too,  deep  in  the  valley  of  Cmsy ;  > 
For  the  safety  of  Edward  and  England  they  lldl : 

My  fiftthers  I  the  tean  of  your  country  redress  ye ; 
How  you  fought,  how  you  died,  stiU  her  annals  can 

telL 

On  Marsion^  with  Rupert?,  'gainst  tniton  oon- 
tending,  [field ; 

Four  brothers  enrich*d  with  thdr  bfaiod  tlie  bleak 
For  the  rights  of  a  monarch  their  cuuntry  dcftoding. 

Till  death  their  attachment  to  royalty  aealU  « 

Shades  of  heroes,  fhrewell  I  your  descendant,  departing 
From  the  seat  of  his  ancestors,  bids  yon  adieu ! 

Abroad,  or  at  home,  your  remembrance  imparttn; 
New  courage,  hell  think  upon  glory  and  yoa. 

Though  a  tear  dim  his  eye  at  this  sad  acparatfan, 
*Ti8  nature,  not  fbar,  that  ezdtea  his  r^gxct; 

Far  distant  he  goes,  with  the  same  emulation. 
The  ftme  of  his  ftthers  he  ne'er  can  forget. 

That  &me,  and  that  memory,  still  win  he  cherish ; 

He  vows  that  he  ne'er  will  disgrace  your  renown : 
Like  you  will  he  live,  or  like  you  will  he  perish: 

When  decay'd,  may  he  mingle  his  dust  with  your 
own!  lan. 

with  disthiction  in  the  siege  of  Calais,  under  Edward  III .  »d 
as  among  the  knights  who  fell  on  the  glorious  field  of  Creu>  I 

>  The  battle  of  Marston  Moor,  where  the  adhcfcacs  oi 
Charles  I.  were  defeated. 

7  Son  of  the  Elector  Palatine,  and  nephew  to  Cbarirs  I 
He  afterwards  commanded  the  fleiet  in  the  reign  of  Cbarl»  II. 

*  [Sir  Nicholas  Byron  served  with  distinction  ia  the  l.o* 
Coontrics  ;  and,  in  the  Great  RebdUon,  be  wis  oae  C  tto 
first  to  take  up  arms  in  the  royal  cause.  After  the  battif  •  - 
Rdgehlll,  he  was  made  colonel-general  of  Cbr^airr  *.-A 
Shropshire,  and  governor  of  Chester.  **  He  was,*'  satys  Ca- 
rendon,  "  a  person  of  great  alRsbllity  and  dexterity,  a*  »«.  1<  a* 
martial  knowledge,  which  gave  great  life  to  the  deri«n«  ^ 
the  well  affected ;  and,  with  the  enooaragcmcnt  of  acme  f^^f 
tlemen  of  North  Wales,  he  raised  such  a  power  of  borie  lad 
foot,  as  made  frequent  udrmishes  with  the  enemr,  mHmnthjn 
with  notable  advantage,  never  with  signal  loss.^*  —  la  '  »4X 
Sir  John  Byron  was  created  Baroo  Byron  of  Rocbdale  la  tt^ 
county  of  Lancaster ;  and  seldom  baa  a  title  been  bertowedi 
for  luch  high  and  honourable  lervicea  as  those  by  whkh  be 
deserved  the  gratitude  of  his  royal  master.  Throiofh  abm^ 
every  page  of  the  History  of  the  Civil  Wars,  ww  trare  >w 
name  in  connection  with  the  varying  fortunes  oC  the  kac 
and  find  him  faithfiil,  persevering,  nd  disintereMed  to  ite 
last.  "  Sir  John  Biron.^'  says  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  '*  altewajas 
Lord  Biron,  and  all  his  brothers,  fared  up  in  anas,  and  vabirc 
men  in  their  own  persons,  were  all  pasnooately  tlw  ktakg  *  * 
We  find  also,  in  the  reply  of  Colonel  HatchtneoBu 
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Sovemor  of  Nottingham,  to  his  coosta-geman  Star 
IvTon,  a  noble  tribute  to  the  chivalroos  fldett^  of  l_  . 
Sir  Richard,  having  sent  to  prevail  oo  hia  reuslva  ta  c^- 
render  the  castle,  received  for  answer,  that  **  exeewC  he  fauai 
his  own  heart  prone  to  such  treachery,  be  nicirt  cuDnlff 
there  was,  if  nothing  else,  so  modi  of  a  Byron's  fetood  k 
him,  that  he  shoula  very  much  loom  to  betray  or  mift  & 
trust  he  had  undertaken.'* — On  the  mooumcnl  of  Blcterd. 
the  second  Lord  Byron,  who  Has  burled  In  the  daaKait  "' 
Hucknal-Tokard  church,  there  is  the  following  tnscfb<w 
—  "  Beneath,  in  a  vault.  Is  Interred  the  body  of  RicterJ  IxmS 
Byron,  who,  with  the  rest  of  his  ftmllr,  betag^  i 
faithfblly  served  King  Charles  the  First  In  the  civil 
who  luffcred  much  for  their  loyalty,  and  lost  all  fhdr 
fortunes ;  yet  It  pleased  God  lo  to  bleas  the  haiable 
vours  of  the  said  Richard  Lord  Byron,  that  he  re-p<iTr>ai»J 
part  of  their  ancient  inheritance,  which  he  left  to  his  f«i«- 
terity,  with  a  laudable  manorr  for  his 
charity."] 
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LINES 

^mtrnV  IV  **  LBTTKILS   TO  AN  RALIAK  KUM    AKD  AH 
XXGUSH  OZim.EMAV  :  BT  J.  J.  AOUSSSAU  :   FOUNDKO 


OW  FACTS. 


n 


**  AwAT,  sway,  your  flattering  arts 
Kay  now  betray  tonie  simple  hearts ; 
And  you  will  smile  at  their  believing 
And  they  shall  weep  at  your  decdying.** 

ANSWaa  TO  THX  FOaZOOIVO,  ADDaXSSXD  TO  MISS- 


Dear,  simple  girl,  those  flattering  arts. 

From  which  thou*d8t  guard  firail  female  hearts, 

£xist  but  in  imagination, — 

Mere  phantoms  of  thine  own  creation ; 

For  he  who  views  that  witching  grace. 

That  perfect  ftxrm,  that  lovely  feoe. 

With  eyes  admiring,  oh  I  believe  me. 

He  never  wishes  to  deceive  thee : 

Once  in  thy  polish*d  mirror  glance. 

Thou  It  there  descry  that  elegance. 

Which  from  our  sex  demands  such  praises, 

But  envy  In  the  other  raises : 

Then  he  who  tells  thee  of  thy  beauty. 

Believe  me,  only  does  his  duty : 

AJh  I  fly  not  lh»n  the  candid  youth ; 

It  is  not  flattery,— 'tis  truth. 

July.  1804. 


ADRIAirS  ADDRESS  TO  HIS  SOUL  WHEN 

DYING.  1 

r  ANmuLA  I  ragula,  blandala, 
^    Hotpes  cometque  corporis, 
Qiue  nunc  abibis  in  loca  — 
PalUdula,  rlgida,  nudula. 
Nee,  ut  lolei,  dabli  jocoi  ?] 

Ah  !  gentle,  fleeting,  wav*ring  sprite. 
Friend  and  associate  of  this  clay  I 

To  what  unknown  region  borne. 
Wilt  thou  now  wing  thy  distant  flight  ? 
"So  more  with  wonted  humour  gay. 

Bat  pallid,  cheerless,  and  forlorn. 


TRANSLATION  FROM  CATULLUS. 

AD   LKSBIAM. 

Equal  to  Jove  that  youth  must  be— > 
Oreater  than  Jove  he  seems  to  me — 
Wlfeo,  tne  from  Jealousy's  alarms, 
Secnnrely  views  thy  matchless  charms. 
That  cheek,  which  ever  dimpling  glows. 
That  mouth,  firom  whence  such  music  flows, 
To  hin]«  alike,  are  always  known, 
Besorved  for  him,  and  him  alone. 
All  I  Lesbia  I  though  *ti8  death  to  voff 
I  camnot  choose  but  look  on  thee ; 
But,  at  the  sight,  my  senses  fly ; 
I  needs  must  gase,  but,  gajdng,  die ; 
Wliilst  trembling  with  a  thousand  fears, 
Parch'd  to  the  throat  my  tongue  adheres. 
My  pulse  beats  quick,  my  breath  heaves  short, 
My  limbs  deny  their  slight  support. 
Cold  dews  my  pallid  flice  o*erspread. 
With  deadly  languor  droops  my  head, 

I  ^TUf  and  sereral  tittle  piecei  that  follow  appear  to  be 
'   of  scbool  excrdset  done  at  Harrow.] 


My  ears  with  tingling  echoes  ring. 
And  life  Itself  is  on  the  wing  i 
My  eyes  ref^ise  the  cheering  light. 
Their  orbs  are  veil*d  in  starless  night : 
Such  pangs  my  nature  sinks  beneath. 
And  feels  a  temporary  death. 


TRANSLATION  OF  THE  EPITAPH  ON  TIROIL 
AND  TIBULLUS. 

BT  nOMmUS   MAKSUS. 

He  who  sublime  in  epic  numbers  roU'd, 
And  he  who  struck  the  softer  lyre  of  love» 

By  Death's  2  unequal  hand  alike  controll*d. 
Fit  comrades  In  Elysian  regions  move ! 


miTATION  OF  TIBULLUS. 
"  Sulplda  ad  Cerinthum/'^ZA.  4. 

CauxL  Cerinthus !  does  the  fell  disease 
Which  racks  my  breast  your  flckle  bosom  please  ? 
Alas  I  I  wish*d  but  to  o'ercome  the  pain. 
That  I  might  Uve  for  love  and  you  again : 
But  now  I  scarcely  shall  bewaU  my  fiite ; 
By  death  alone  I  can  avoid  your  hate. 


TRANSLATION  FROM  CATULLUS. 
[Lugetet  Veneres,  Capidinetqoe,  ftc.] 

Tc  Cupids,  droop  each  lltUe  head. 
Nor  let  your  wings  with  joy  be  spread. 
My  Lesbia*s  fkvourite  bird  is  dead. 

Whom  dearer  than  her  eyes  she  loved : 
For  he  was  gentle,  and  so  true. 
Obedient  to  her  call  he  flew. 
No  fear,  no  wild  alarm  he  knew. 

But  lightly  o'er  her  bosom  moved : 

And  softly  fluttering  here  and  there. 
He  never  sought  to  cleave  the  air. 
But  chirupp'd  oft,  and,  free  flnom  care. 

Tuned  to  her  ear  his  gratefril  strain. 
Now  having  pass'd  the  gloomy  bourne 
From  whence  he  never  can  return, 
His  death  and  Lesbia*s  grief  I  mourn. 

Who  sighs,  alas !  but  sighs  in  vain. 

Oh !  curst  be  thou,  devouring  grave  1 
Whose  jaws  eternal  victims  crave. 
From  whom  no  earthly  power  can  save, 

For  thou  hast  ta'en  the  bird  away : 
From  thee  my  Lesbia's  ejres  o'erflow. 
Her  swollen  cheeks  with  weeping  glow; 
Thou  art  the  cause  of  all  her  woe. 

Receptacle  of  life's  decay. 


IMITATED  FROM  CATULLUS. 

TO  ELLSK. 

Oh  !  might  I  kiss  those  eyes  of  Are, 
A  million  scarce  would  quench  desire : 

s  The  band  of  Death  It  nid  to  be  uojust  or  unequal, 
Virgil  waa  considerably  older  than  Tibullua  at  bis  daoeaie. 
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Still  would  I  steep  my  lips  in  bllM, 
And  dwell  an  age  on  every  kiw : 
Nor  then  my  soul  should  sated  be ; 
Still  would  I  kiss  and  cling  to  thee : 
Nought  should  my  kiss  from  thine  dissever ; 
StiU  would  we  kiss,  and  kiss  for  ever ; 
E*en  though  the  numbers  did  exceed 
The  yeUow  harvest's  countless  seed. 
To  part  would  be  a  vain  endeavour : 
Could  I  desist  ?  — ah  1  never — never ! 


TRANSLATION  FROM  HORACE. 

[Jtutum  et  tenacem  propositi  rirum,  &c.] 

Thx  man  of  firm  and  noble  soul 
No  factious  clamours  can  control ; 
No  threat* ning  tyrant's  darkling  brow 

Can  swerve  him  firom  his  just  intent : 
Gales  the  warring  waves  which  plough. 

By  Auster  on  the  billows  spent. 
To  curb  the  Adriatic  main, 
Would  awe  his  flx*d  determined  mind  in  vain. 

Ay,  and  the  red  right  arm  of  Jove, 
Hurtling  his  lightnings  firom  above. 
With  all  his  terrors  there  unfiirVd, 

He  would,  unmoved,  unawed  behold. 
The  flames  of  an  expiring  world. 

Again  in  crashing  chaos  roU*d, 
In  vast  promiscuous  ruin  hurVd, 
Might  light  his  glorious  funeral  pile : 
Still  dauntless  *midst  the  wreck  of  earth  he  'd  smile. 


FROM  ANACREON. 
[^9iXm  XtyU9  Ar^iiimt,  ».  r.  X.] 

I  WISH  to  tune  my  quivering  lyre 
To  deeds  of  fiune  and  notes  of  fire ; 
To  echo,  from  its  rising  swell. 
How  heroes  fought  and  nations  fell, 
When  Atreus*  sons  advanced  to  war, 
Or  Tyrian  Cadmus  roved  aikr ; 
But  still,  to  martial  strains  unknown, 
My  Ijrre  recurs  to  love  alone : 
Fired  with  the  hope  of  future  fame, 
I  seek  some  nobler  hero's  name ; 
The  dying  chords  are  strung  anew. 
To  war,  to  war,  my  harp  is  due : 
With  glowing  strings,  the  epic  strain 
To  Jove's  great  son  I  raise  again ; 
Alcides  and  his  glorious  deeds. 
Beneath  whose  arm  the  Hydra  bleeds. 
All,  all  in  vain ;  my  wayward  lyre 
Wakes  silver  notes  of  soft  desire. 
Adieu,  ye  chiefii  renown'd  in  arms  I 
Adieu  the  clang  of  war's  alarms ! 
To  other  deeds  my  soul  is  strung. 
And  sweeter  notes  shall  now  be  sung ; 
My  harp  shall  all  its  powers  reveal, 
To  tell  the  tale  my  heart  must  feel : 
Love,  Love  alone,  my  lyre  shall  claim. 
In  songs  of  bliss  and  sighs  of  flame. 


FROM  ANACREON. 

*TwAs  now  the  hour  when  Night  had  driven 
Her  car  half  round  yon  sable  heaven; 
Bootes,  only,  seem'd  to  roll 
His  arctic  charge  around  the  pole; 
While  mortals,  lost  in  gentle  sleep, 
Foigot  to  smile,  or  ceased  to  weep: 
At  this  lone  hour,  the  Papfaian  boy, 
Descending  from  the  realms  of  joy. 
Quick  to  my  gate  directs  his  coune, 
And  knocks  with  all  his  little  force. 
My  visions  fled,  alarm'd  I  rose, — 
**  What  stranger  breaka  my  blest  repoie?* 
«  Alas ! "  replies  the  wily  child. 
In  fidtering  accents  sweetly  mild, 
**  A  hapless  iniknt  here  I  roam. 
Far  firom  my  dear  maternal  home. 
Oh  I  shield  me  fh>m  the  wintzy  blast ! 
The  nightly  storm  is  pouring  tut 
No  prowling  robber  lingers  here. 
A  wandering  baby  who  can  fear?" 
I  heard  his  seeming  artless  tale, 
I  heard  his  sighs  upon  the  gale: 
My  breast  was  never  pity's  fbe. 
But  felt  for  all  the  baby's  woe. 
I  drew  the  bar,  and  by  the  light, 
Toung  Love,  the  inftot,  met  my  sight; 
His  bow  across  his  shoulders  flung^ 
And  thence  his  fktal  quiver  hung 
(Ah  I  UtUe  did  I  tUnk  the  dart 
Would  rankle  soon  within  my  heart). 
With  care  I  tend  my  weary  guest. 
His  little  fingers  chill  my  breast ; 
His  glossy  curls,  his  asure  wing. 
Which  droop  with  nightly  showen,  I  vrtaf; 
His  shiverixig  limbs  the  embers  wann ; 
And  now  reviving  fhxm  the  stonn, 
Scarce  had  he  fblt  his  wonted  glow, 
Than  swift  he  seised  his  slender  bow  :— 
-"  I  ftin  would  know,  my  gentle  host,* 
He  cried,  **  if  this  its  strength  has  kst; 
I  fiear,  reUx'd  with  midnight  dews, 
The  strings  their  former  aid  reftase." 
With  poison  tipt,  his  arrow  flies, 
Deep  in  my  tortured  heart  it  lies ; 
Then  loud  the  Joyous  urchin  lau^'d :  — 
'*  My  bow  can  still  impel  the  shaft : 
'Tis  flnnly  flx'd,  thy  sighs  reveal  it ; 
Say,  courteous  host,  canst  thou  not  fed  it?" 


FROM  THE  PROMETHEUS  TINCTCS  OF 
-ESCHTLUS. 

GaxAT  Jove,  to  whose  almighty  throne 
Both  gods  and  mortals  homage  pay. 

Ne'er  may  my  soul  thy  power  disown* 
Thy  dread  behests  ne'er  disobey. 

Oft  shall  the  sacred  victim  fall 

In  sea-girt  Ocean's  mossy  hall ; 

My  voice  shall  raise  no  impious  strain 

*0»iniit.  hfm  whn  miMi  fh«>  «1rv  imrf  axatt  BttlB. 
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How  different  now  thy  joyleas  fiite. 

Since  flnt  HesiiHie  thy  bride. 
When  placed  aloft  in  godlike  state. 

The  bioflhlng  beauty  by  thy  iftde, 
Thou  sat^st,  while  reverend  Ooean  >miled» 
And  mirthftil  strains  the  hours  beguiled. 
The  Nymphs  and  Tritons  danced  around. 
Hot  yet  thy  doom  was  fix*d,  nor  Jove  relentless 
ftown'd.  1 

Harrow,  Dee.  1. 1804. 


TO  EMMA. 


Snrci  now  the  hoar  is  come  at  last. 
When  you  must  q:uit  your  anxious  lover ; 

Since  now  oar  dream  of  bliss  is  past. 
One  pang,  my  giri,  and  aU  is  over. 

▲las !  that  pang  wiU  be  severe. 
Which  bids  us  part  to  meet  no  more ; 

Which  tears  me  &r  from  one  so  dear. 
Departing  for  a  distant  shore. 

Wen  I  we  have  pass'd  some  happy  hours. 
And  joy  will  mingle  with  our  tears ; 

When  inking  on  these  ancient  towers, 
The  shelter  of  our  infant  years ; 

Where  from  this  Gothic  casement's  height. 
We  vlew'd  the  bOEC,  the  park,  the  deU ; 

And  still,  though  tears  obstruct  our  sight. 
We  lingering  look  a  last  fiireweD, 

O'er  fields  through  which  we  used  to  run. 
And  spend  the  hours  in  childish  play ; 

O'er  shades  where,  when  our  race  was  done, 
Beposing  on  my  breast  you  lay ; 

Whilst  I,  admiring^  too  remiss. 

Forgot  to  scare  the  hovering  flies. 
Yet  envied  every  fly  the  kiss 

It  dared  to  give  your  slumbering  eyes : 

See  still  the  Uttle  painted  bark. 
In  which  I  row'd  you  o'er  the  lake ; 

See  there,  high  waving  o'er  the  park. 
The  elm  I  damber'd  for  your  sake. 

These  times  are  past — our  joys  are  gone. 

Tou  leave  me,  leave  this  happy  vale ; 
These  scenes  I  must  retrace  alone : 

Without  thee  what  will  they  avail  ? 

Who  can  conceive,  who  has  not  proved. 

The  anguish  of  a  last  embrace  ? 
When,  torn  from  all  you  fondly  loved. 

You  bid  a  long  adieu  to  peace. 

This  is  the  deepest  of  our  woes. 
For  this  these  tears  our  cheeks  bedew ; 

This  is  of  love  the  final  close. 
Oh,  God  I  the  fondest,  last  adieu ! 

'  [**  My  fint  Harrow  Tertet  (that  If,  English,  as  ex- 
ntiiet),  a  tnuulatlon  of  a  cbonis  from  the  Prometheus  of 
AKfajliii,  were  rcoelTed  by  Dr.  Drury,  my  grand  patron 


TO  M.  S.  G. 

Whxks'xr  I  view  those  lips  of  thine. 
Their  hue  invites  my  fervent  kiss ; 

Yet  I  forego  that  bliss  divine, 
Alas  1  it  were  unhallow'd  bliss. 

Whene'er  I  dream  of  that  pure  breast. 
How  could  I  dwell  upon  its  snows  I 

Tet  is  the  daring  wish  represt ; 
For  that, — would  banish  its  repose. 

A  g^oe  tram  thy  soul-searching  eye 
Can  raise  with  hope,  depress  with  fear ; 

Tet  I  conceal  my  love, — and  why? 
I  would  not  force  a  painftil  tear. 

I  ne'er  have  told  my  love,  yet  thou 
Hast  seen  my  ardent  flame  too  well ; 

And  shall  I  plead  my  passion  now. 
To  make  thy  bosom's  heaven  a  hell  ? 

No  I  for  thou  never  canst  be  mine. 
United  by  the  priest's  decree : 

By  any  ties  but  those  divine. 
Mine,  my  beloved,  thou  ne'er  shalt  be. 

Then  let  the  secret  fire  consume* 
Let  it  consume,  thou  shalt  not  know : 

With  joy  I  court  a  certain  doom. 
Rather  than  spread  its  guilty  glow. 

I  will  not  ease  my  tortured  heart. 
By  driving  dove-eyed  peace  ftx>m  thine ; 

Bather  than  such  a  sting  impart. 
Each  thought  presumptuous  I  resign. 

Tes  I  yield  those  lips,  for  which  I'd  brave 
More  than  I  here  shall  dare  to  tell ; 

Thy  innocence  and  mine  to  save,  — 
I  bid  thee  now  a  last  fiurewelL 

Yes !  yield  that  breast,  to  seek  despair. 
And  hope  no  more  thy  soft  embrace ; 
Which  to  obtain  my  soul  would  dare. 
All,  all  reproach — but  thy  disgrace. 

At  least  from  guilt  shalt  thou  be  firee. 
No  matron  shall  thy  shame  reprove ; 

Though  cureless  pangs  may  prey  on  me, 
No  martyr  shalt  thou  be  to  love. 


TO  CAROLINE. 


Thikk'r  thou  I  saw  thy  beauteous  eyes, 
Sufl\]sed  in  tears,  implore  to  stay ; 

And  heard  unmoved  thy  plenteous  sighs. 
Which  said  fiv  more  than  words  can  say  ? 

Though  keen  the  grief  thy  tears  exprest» 
When  love  and  hope  lay  both  o'erthrown ; 

Yet  still,  my  girl,  this  bleeding  breast 
Throbb'd  with  deep  sorrow  as  thine  own. 

(our  head  master)  but  coolly.    No  one  had,  at  that  time,  the 
least  notion  that  I  ahould  tubiide  into  poety."  —  Hjyrmi 
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But  when  crar  cbeeks  with  anguish  glow*d 
When  thy  tweet  lipt  were  Jdn'd  to  mine, 

The  teen  that  from  my  eyelids  flow'd 
Were  lost  In  those  which  Ml  from  thine. 

Thou  G0uld*st  not  feel  my  burning  cheek. 
Thy  gushing  tears  had  quench*d  its  flame ; 

And  as  thy  tongue  essay'd  to  speak. 
In  signs  alone  it  breathed  my  name. 

And  yet,  my  girl,  we  weep  in  Ysin, 
In  vain  our  fiite  in  sighs  deplore ; 

Bemembrance  only  can  remidn,  — 
But  that  will  make  us  weep  the  more. 

Again,  thou  best  beloved,  adieu  I 
Ah  1  if  thou  canst,  o*ercome  regret ; 

Nor  let  thy  mind  past  joys  review,  — 
Our  only  hope  is  to  fbrget ! 


TO  CABOLINE. 


Whkn  I  hear  you  express  an  affection  so  warm, 
Ne*er  think,  my  beloved,  that  I  do  not  believe  ; 

For  your  Up  would  the  soul  of  suspicion  disarm. 
And  your  eye  beams  a  ray  which  can  never  deceive. 

Tet,  still,  this  fond  bosom  regrets,  while  adoring. 
That  love,  like  the  leaf;  must  fidl  into  the  sear  ; 

That  age  will  come  on,  when  remembrance,  deploring, 
Contemplates  the  scenes  of  her  youth  with  a  tear ; 

That  the  time  must  arrive,  when,  no  longer  retaining 
Their  auburn,  those  locks  must  wave  thin  to  the 
breese. 

When  a  few  silver  hairs  of  those  tresses  remaining, 
Prove  nature  a  prey  to  decay  and  disease. 

'Tis  this,  my  beloved,  which  spreads  gloom  o*er  my 
features, 

Though  I  ne'er  shall  presume  to  arraign  the  decree. 
Which  God  has  proclaim*d  as  the  fete  of  his  creatures. 

In  the  death  which  one  day  will  deprive  you  of  me. 

Bfistake  not,  sweet  sceptic,  the  cause  of  emotion. 
No  doubt  can  the  mind  of  your  lover  invade  ; 

He  worships  each  look  with  such  fidthfril  devotion, 
A  smile  can  enchant,  or  a  tear  can  dissuade. 

But  as  death,  my  beloved,  soon  or  late  shall  overtake  us. 
And  our  breasts  which  alive  with  such  sympathy 
glow, 

Will  sleep  in  the  grave  till  the  blast  shall  awake  us, 
When  calling  the  dead,  in  earth's  bosom  laid  low,  — 

Oh!  then  let  us  drain,  while  we  may,  draughts  of 

pleasure, 

Which  from  passion  like  ours  may  unceasingly  flow ; 

Let  us  pass  round  the  cup  of  love's  bliss  in  frill  mea- 

And  quaff  the  contents  as  our  nectar  below,   [sure, 

I8OS1 

>  [Lord  Strangford's  trantUtionB  of  Camoeni*  Amatory 
Poems,  Vertet,  and  Little's  Foemi,  are  mentioned  bj  Mr. 
Moore  as  harlag  bem  at  this  period  the  fkTourite  atudy  of 
Lord  Bfron.] 

■  ["  The  latter  jrean  of  Camoent  present  a  mournful  pic- 
tnie,  not  merely  of  indlrldual  calamity,  but  of  national  in- 


TO  GASOLINE. 

Oh  !  when  shall  the  grave  hide  &r  ever  my  socrovs? 

Oh !  when  shall  my  soul  whig  her  flight  tnm  this 
day? 
The  present  is  heU,  and  the  coming  to-monw 

But  brings^  with  new  tovtuie,  the  cnne  of  to^y. 

I^om  my  eye  flows  no  teBr,ftom  my  Ups  flow  no  conn, 
I  blast  not  the  fiends  who  have  hurl'd  me  fttm  bli&s ; 

For  poor  is  the  soul  which  bewailing  rehearses 
Its  querulous  gilef^  when  in  aagniwh  like  this. 

Was  my  eye,  'stead  of  tears,  with  red  friry  flakes 

hiighfning, 

Would  my  lips  breathe  a  flame  which  no  stresn 

could  assuage,  [llghminf, 

On  our  foes  should  my  glance  launch  in  Tengeanee  its 

With  transport  my  tongue  give  a  looae  to  III  rige. 

But  now  tears  and  curses,  alike  unavailing. 
Would  add  to  the  souls  of  our  tyranta  deU^t; 

Could  they  view  us  our  sad  separation  bewailing, 
Their  merciless  hearts  would  rqo&ce  at  the  si^ 

Yet  still,  though  we  bend  with  afetgn'd  re^gnatiae. 

Life  beams  not  for  us  with  one  ray  that  can  duer : 
Love  and  hope  upon  earth  bring  no  more  consolstim; 

In  the  grave  is  our  hope,  for  in  life  is  our  fear. 

Oh  1  when,  my  adored,  In  the  tomb  will  they  pbee  me. 

Since,  in  life,  love  and  fHendshU>  for  ever  are  fed? 
If  again  in  the  mansion  of  death  I  embrace  thee^ 

Perhaps  they  will  leave  unmolested  the  dead. 

IIOSw 
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STANZAS  TO  A  LADY, 
wrrH  TBX  roxMs  ov  CAiiosKa.  > 

This  votive  pledge  of  fond  esteem. 
Perhaps,  dear  girl  I  for  me  thoalt 

It  sings  of  Love's  enchanting  dream» 
A  theme  we  never  can  despise. 

Who  blames  it  but  the  envious  fool. 
The  old  and  disappointed  maid ; 

Or  pupU  of  the  prudish  school. 
In  shi|^e  sorrow  doom'd  to  fede  ? 


Then  read,  dear  girl  1  with  feding  read. 
For  thou  wilt  ne^er  he  one  of  those  ^ 

To  thee  hi  vain  I  shall  not  plead 
In  pity  for  the  poet's  woes. 

He  was  in  sooth  a  genuine  hard ; 

His  was  no  fefait,  fictitious  flame : 
Like  his,  may  love  be  thy  reward. 

But  not  thy  hapless  fete  the  same.  • 

serHoe  of  his  cofimtry,  he  who  bad  taught  her  Utnvf 

\  eflbrU  of  Italjr  itself,  and  wbe  m 


to  rtral  the  proudest 

bom  to  rerire  the  remembrance  of  andent  geatiliry  mai  L  »> 
fiiUQ  heroism,  was  compelled  to  wander  thrmagh  tbe  sDwrti. 
a  wretched  dependent  on  casual  contribatkm.  One  tt^'^ 
alone  remained  to  smooth  his  downward  path,  and  gmkif  t^ 
■teDi  to  the  craTe  with  aentkoeas  and  eoaaolnftim.    It  «m 
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THE  FIRST  KISS  OF  LOVE. 


fAmptmx 


ST 


Amacbboit. 


AwAT  with  your  flcttons  of  flimsy  loinance ; 

Those  tissues  of  fidsehood  which  foUy  has  wove  t 
Give  me  the  mild  beam  of  the  soul-breathing  glance. 

Or  the  r^iture  which  dwells  on  the  first  Idas  of  love. 

Ye  phymers,  whose  bosoms  with  phantasy  glow, 
Whose  pastoral  passions  are  made  for  the  grove  ; 

From  what  blest  inspiration  your  sonnets  would  flow. 
Could  you  ever  have  tasted  the  first  kiss  of  love  I 

If  Apollo  should  e*er  his  assistance  reftiae. 

Or  the  Nine  be  disposed  from  your  service  to  rove, 

Invctke  them  no  more,  bid  adieu  to  the  muse. 
And  try  the  efiiect  of  the  fint  kiss  of  love  I 

I  hate  you,  ye  cold  compositions  of  art ! 

Though  prudes  may  condemn  me,  and  bigots  re- 
prove, 
I  court  the  efliulons  that  spring  from  the  heart. 

Which  throbs  with  delight  to  the  iirst  kiss  of  love. 

Tour  shepherds,  your  fiocks,  those  fimtastical  themes, 
Perhaps  may  amuse,  yet  they  never  can  move : 

Arcadia  displays  but  a  region  of  dreams : 

What  are  visions  like  these  to  the  fint  kiss  of  love  ? 

Oh  !  ceaae  to  si&rm  that  man,  since  his  birth. 
From  Adam  till  now,  has  with  wretchedness  strove ; 

Some  portion  of  paradise  still  is  on  earth. 
And  Eden  revives  in  the  first  kiss  of  love. 

Wben  age  chills  the  blood,  when  our  pleasures  are 
past— 

For  years  fieet  away  with  the  wings  of  the  dove — 
The  dearest  remembrance  will  still  be  the  last. 

Our  sweetest  memorial  the  first  kiss  of  love. 


ON  A  CHAHOE  OF  MASTERS  AT  A  GREAT 
PUBUC  SCHOOL.  1 

WBKaje  are  those  honours,  Ida !  once  your  own. 
When  Probus*  filled  your  magisterial  throne  ? 

Antonio,  his  tlaTe,  a  natlTe  of  Java,  who  had  accompsDled 
Camoena  to  Europe,  after  baring  rescued  him  fhnn  the 
waves,  wben  shipwrecked  at  the  moath  of  the  Hecon.  This 
taith£ul  attendant  was  wont  to  seek  alms  throughoot  Lisbon, 
aod  at  night  shared  the  produce  of  the  dav  with  his  poor  and 
hrokeo-hearted  master.  But  his  l^lendship  was  employed  in 
Tain.  Camoou  sank  beneath  the  pressure  of  penurr  and 
diaeaae,  and  died  in  an  ahns-house  earlj  in  the  year  lfi79 — 

8TaA2«OrOKO.] 

1  rin  Blarch,  1805,  Dr.  Drury  retired  from  his  situation  of 
heaa-snaster  at  Harrow,  and  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Butler.] 

s  p*  Dr.  Drary,  whom  I  plagued  suffldentlT,  was  the  best, 
the  kindest  (and  yet  strict,  too)  friend  I  erer  had ;  and  I  look 
upon  bim  still  as  a  fiUber." — B^rom  Diarjf,^ 

»  I**  At  Harrow  I  was  a  most  unpopular  boy,  but  led  latterly. 
and  have  retained  many  of  my  school  friendships,  and  all 
my  disUkee— except  to  Dr.  Butler,  whom  I  treated  rebel- 
Hooftly.  and  hare  been  sorry  ever  since."  —  Byron  Diary.  — 
The  reconciliation  which  took  place  between  him  and  Dr. 
Butler,  before  his  departure  for  Greece,  hi  1809,  is,  says 
Mr  Moore,  **  one  of  those  instances  of  placability  and  pliable- 
DTM  with  which  his  life  abounded.  Not  content  with  this 
private  atonement  to  the  Doctor,  It  was  his  intention,  had 
he  published  another  edition  of  the  Hours  of  Idleness,  to 
antMrtittttef  for  the  ofltaslTa  rerset  against  that  gentleman. 


As  andent  Rome,  frst  IkDlng  to  disgrace, 
HaU'd  a  barbarian  in  her  Cesar's  place. 
So  you,  degenerate,  share  as  hard  a  ftte, 
And  seat  Pomposus  where  your  Probus  sate. 
Of  narrow  brain,  yet  of  a  narrower  soul, 
Pomposus  9  holds  you  in  his  harsh  control ; 
Pomposus,  by  no  social  virtue  sway'd, 
With  florid  Jargon,  and  with  vain  parade ; 
With  noisy  nonsense,  and  new-fsngled  rules. 
Such  as  were  ne'er  befiire  enforced  in  schools. 
Mistaking  pedantry  for  learning's  laws. 
He  goTems,  sanction'd  but  by  self-appUuse, 
With  him  iht  same  dire  fiite  attending  Rome, 
m-fiited  Ida  I  soon  must  stamp  your  doom  : 
Like  her  o'erthiown,  for  ever  lost  to  fiune, 
No  trace  of  sdenoe  left  you,  but  the  name. 

July,  180S. 


TO  THE  DUKE  OF  DORSET.  « 

DoasxT  ft !  whose  early  steps  with  mine  have  stray'd* 
Exploring  every  path  of  Ida's  glade ; 
Whom  still  auction  taught  me  to  defiend. 
And  made  me  less  a  tyrant  than  a  firiend, 
Though  the  harsh  custom  of  our  youthful  ban 
Bade  Uue  obey,  and  gave  ase  to  command ;  ^ 
Thee,  on  whose  head  a  few  short  years  will  shower 
The  gift  of  riches,  and  the  pride  of  power ; 
E'en  now  a  name  illustrious  is  thine  own, 
Renown'd  in  rank,  not  fiff  beneath  the  throne. 
Yet,  Dorset,  let  not  this  seduce  thy  soul 
To  shun  &h>  science,  or  evade  control. 
Though  passive  tutors  7,  fearftil  to  dispraise 
The  titled  child,  whose  ftiture  breath  may  raise, 
View  ducal  errors  with  indulgent  eyes. 
And  wink  at  fiuilts  they  tremble  to  chastise. 

When  youthful  parasites,  who  bend  the  knee 
To  wealth,  their  golden  idol,  not  to  thee, — 
And  even  in  simple  boyhood's  opening  dawn 
Some  slaves  are  found  to  flatter  and  to  fiiwn, — 
When  these  declare,  **  that  pomp  alone  should  wait 
On  one  by  birth  predestined  to  be  great ; 
That  books  were  only  meant  for  drudging  fools, 
That  gallant  spirits  scorn  the  common  rules  ;" 
Believe  them  not ;  — they  point  the  path  to  shame^ 
And  seek  to  blast  the  honours  of  thy  name. 

a  frank  arowal  of  the  wrong  he  had  been  guilty  of  in  giring 
rent  to  them.**] 

4  In  looking  over  mv  papers  to  select  a  few  additional 
poems  for  this  second  edition,  I  found  the  abore  lines,  which 
I  had  totally  forsotten,  composed  in  the  summer  of  1805,  a 
short  time  prerious  to  my  departure  from  Harrow.  They 
were  addressed  to  a  young  schoolfellow  of  high  rank,  who  had 
been  my  frequent  companion  in  some  ramUes  through  the 
neighbouring  country :  howerer,  he  never  saw  the  lines,  and 
most  protMbiy  never  will.  As,  on  a  re-perusal.  1  found  them 
not  worse  than  some  other  nieces  in  the  collection,  I  have 
now  published  them,  for  the  first  time,  after  a  slight  rerlslon. 

*  [George-Joho-Frederick,  fourth  Duke  of  Dorset,  bom 
NoTcmber  16. 1793.  This  amiable  nobleman  was  killed  by  a 
fall  from  his  horse,  while  hunting  near  Dublin,  February  SS. 
1815,  being  on  a  visit  at  the  time  to  his  mother,  the  duchess- 
dowager,  and  her  second  husband,  Charles  Earl  of  Whit- 
worth,  then  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Irsiand.] 

*  At  every  public  school  the  junior  boys  are  completely 
subservient  to  the  upper  forms  till  they  attain  a  seat  in  the 
higher  classes.  From  this  state  of  probation,  very  properly, 
no  rank  is  exempt ;  but  after  a  certain  period,  they  command 
In  turn  those  who  succeed. 

'  Allow  me  to  disclaim  any  personal  allusions,  even  the 
most  distant :  I  merely  mention  generally  what  is  too  often 
tlie  weakneas  of  preceptors. 
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Turn  to  the  few  in  Ida's  early  throng. 

Whose  souls  disdain  not  to  condemn  the  wrong ; 

Or  if,  amidst  the  comrades  of  thy  youth. 

None  dare  to  raise  the  sterner  voice  of  truth. 

Ask  thine  own  heart ;  twill  hid  thee,  hoy,  forhear ; 

For  wdi  I  know  that  virtue  lingers  there. 

Yes  1  I  have  mark*d  thee  many  a  passing  day, 
But  now  new  scenes  invite  me  fiir  away ; 
Yes  I  I  have  mark'd  within  that  generous  mind 
A  soul,  if  well  matured,  to  bless  mankind. 
Ah  I  though  myself,  by  nature  haughty,  wild, 
Whom  Indiscretion  hail'd  her  fiivourite  child  ; 
Though  every  error  stamps  me  for  her  own. 
And  dooms  my  &I1, 1  fidn  would  Ml  alone ; 
Though  my  proud  heart  no  precept  now  can  tame, 
I  love  the  virtues  which  I  cannot  claim. 

"T  b  not  enough,  with  other  sons  of  power. 
To  ^eam  the  lambent  meteor  of  an  hour ; 
To  swell  some  peerage  page  in  feeble  pride, 
With  long-drawn  names  that  grace  no  page  beside ; 
Then  share  with  titled  crowds  the  conunon  lot — 
In  life  Just  gaaed  at,  in  the  grave  forgot ; 
While  nought  divides  thee  from  the  vulgar  dead, 
Except  the  dull  cold  stone  that  hides  thy  head. 
The  mouldering  'scutcheon,  or  the  herald*s  roll. 
That  well-emblaaon'd  but  neglected  scroll. 
Where  lords,  unhonour'd,  in  the  tomb  may  find 
One  spot,  to  leave  a  worthless  name  behind. 
There  sleep,  unnoticed  as  the  gloomy  vaults 
That  veil  their  dust,  their  follies,  and  their  &ults, 
A  race,  with  old  armorial  lists  o'erspread. 
In  records  destined  never  to  be  read. 
Fain  would  I  view  thee,  with  prophetic  eyes. 
Exalted  more  among  the  good  and  wise, 
A  glorious  and  a  long  career  pursue. 
As  first  in  rank,  the  first  in  talent  too : 
Spurn  every  vice,  each  littie  meanness  shun ; 
Not  Fortune's  minion,  but  her  noblest  son. 

Turn  to  the  annals  of  a  former  day ; 
Bright  are  the  deeds  thine  earlier  sires  display. 
One,  though  a  courtier,  lived  a  man  of  worth, 
And  call'd,  proud  boast !  the  British  drama  forth,  i 
Another  view,  not  less  renown'd  foe  wit ; 
Alike  for  courts,  and  camps,  or  senates  fit ; 
Bold  in  the  field,  and  fkvour*d  by  the  Nine ; 
In  every  splendid  part  ordaln'd  to  shine ; 
Far,  fiur  distinguish'd  fit>m  the  glittering  throng. 
The  pride  of  princes,  and  the  boast  of  song.  ^ 
Such  were  thy  &thers ;  thus  preserve  their  name ; 
Not  heir  to  tities  only,  but  to  fiune. 
Tile  hour  draws  nigh,  a  few  brief  days  will  close 
To  me,  this  littie  scene  of  Joys  and  woes ; 

1  P*  Thomaf  SackriUe,  Lord  Backhunt,  was  born  in  1697. 
Wtaue  a  itudent  of  the  Inner  Temple,  he  wrote  his  tratfedjr 
or  Gorboduc,  which  wu  played  before  Queen  Ellxabetn  at 
Whitehall,  In  1561.  His  tragedj,  and  his  contribution  of  the 
Induction  and  legend  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  to  the 
**  Mirror  for  Bfagistrates/*  compose  the  poetical  history  of 
Sackrille.  The  rest  of  it  was  political.  In  1604,  he  was 
created  Earl  of  Dorset  by  James  i.  He  died  suddenly  at  the 
council  table.  In  consequence  of  a  dropsy  on  the  brain."— > 
Campbill.] 

*  [Charles  SackTiUe,  Earl  of  Dorset,  was  bom  in  1637,  and 
died  in  1706.  He  was  esteemed  the  most  accomplished  man 
of  his  dair,  and  alike  distinguished  in  the  roluptuous  court  of 
Charles  !l.  and  the  gloomy  one  of  William  III.  He  behared 
with  considerable  gsllantry  in  the  sea-fight  with  the  Dutch 
in  1665 ;  on  the  day  previous  to  which  he  is  said  to  have  com- 
posed his  celebrated  song,  7b  ail  you  Ladies  tiow  at  Land. 
Hts  character  has  been  drawn  In  the  highest  colours  by 

,  Bryden,  Pope,  Prior,  and  CongreTe.] 

*  [*'  I  have  Just  been,  or  rather  ought  to  be,  very  much 


Each  knell  of  Time  now  warns  me  to  resign 
Shades  where  Hope,  Peace,  and  Friendihlp  all  irr 

mine: 
Hope,  that  could  vary  like  the  rainbow*!  hoe, 
And  gild  their  pinions  as  the  moments  flew ; 
Peace,  that  reflection  never  ftown'd  away, 
By  dreams  of  ill  to  cloud  some  fiiture  day ; 
Friendship,  whose  truth  let  chOdhood  only  tell; 
Alas !  they  love  not  long,  who  love  so  weQ. 
To  these  adieu  t  nor  let  me  linger  o'er 
Scenes  hail'd,  as  exiles  hall  their  native  ihore, 
Beceding  slowly  through  the  dazk-bloe  deep, 
Beheld  by  eyes  that  mourn,  yet  cannot  weep. 

Dorset,  fiu«well  I  I  will  not  ask  one  part 
Of  sad  remembrance  in  so  young  a  heartj 
The  coming  morrow  firom  thy  jrouthiU  mind 
Will  sweep  my  name,  nor  leave  a  trace  beUod. 
And  yet,  perhaps,  in  some  maturer  year, 
Since  chance  has  thrown  us  in  the  self-nme  tpbcR^ 
Since  the  same  senate,  nay,  the  same  debate, 
May  one  day  dalm  our  sufflage  fx  the  state, 
We  hence  may  meet,  and  pass  each  oUier  by, 
With  fidnt  regard,  or  cxAA.  and  distant  eye. 

For  me,  in  fliture,  neither  friend  nor  (be, 
A  stranger  to  thyself,  thy  weal  or  woe. 
With  thee  no  more  again  I  hope  to  trace 
The  recollection  of  our  early  race ; 
No  more,  as  once,  in  social  hours  rqoloe. 
Or  hear,  unless  in  crowds,  thy  well-known  voice ; 
Still,  if  the  wishes  of  a  heart  untaught 
To  veil  those  feelings  which  perchance  it  oo^ 
If  these, — but  let  me  cease  the  lengthened  itnin,- 
Ohl  if  these  wishes  are  not  breathed  In  vain, 
The  guardian  seraph  who  directs  thy  Ikte 
Will  leave  thee  glorious,  as  he  found  thee  great ' 

1*1. 


FRAGMENT. 
wazrriN  sHoaTLV  after  tbx  XAaauci  or  u^ 

CHAWOETH. 

Hills  of  Annesley  t  bleak  and  barren. 
Where  my  thoughtless  childhood  stny'd, 

How  the  northern  tempests,  warring. 
Howl  above  thy  tufted  shade  I 

Now  no  more,  the  hours  beguiling* 
Former  fkvourite  haunts  I  see ; 

Now  no  more  my  Mary  wmiling 
Makes  ye  seem  a  heaven  to  me.  ^ 

■hocked  by  the  death  of  the  Dnk0  of  Dorvt.   Wcvo*  tf 
school  togkher,  and  there  I  waa  natriiwiatriy  •"•**,  , 
him.    Since,  ve  hare  nerer  met,  but  once,  I  '■■•'J^i  • 
1805— and  It  would  beapaltry  affectatioo  to  pn^^' 
had  any  feeling  for  him  worth  the  name.    But  h'*'*  *fL 
time  in  my  life  when  this  erent  wcmld  haw  brokn  yr^. 
and  all  I  can  lay  for  it  now  if —that  it  ti  not  worth  life»«^ 
The  recoUection  of  what  I  onoe  fetK,  and  ought  to  ^  ^ 
now,  but  could  not,  tet  me  poodering,  and  flMily  pPj^ 
train  of  thought  which  you  lUTe  in  yoor  ban*;— fl^ 
Letten,  1815.  — The  Veraea  lefenwi  to  were  tho»w^ 
choly  ones,  beginning,—**  There  *b  not  a  Joy  thaw««^ 
giTe,  like  those  it  takes  away.**] 

4  rThe  drcumatanoes  which  lent  ao  p«cuUar  f^^^^* 
Lord  Byron's  introduction  to  the  ftnily  of  Chavm JT 
■uffldenUy  explained  in  the  "  NoCioes  of  hb  LUt-       ^ 


Mr.  Moore, 
bcr. 


attt'' 


Q' 


young  Uaj  heraelf  comUnol,' 

many  worldly  adTantages  that ,  —     .    ^._. 

beauty,  and  a  dbpoaitlon  the  naoat  amiable  and  «w^ 
Though  already  ftOly  alive  to  bar  ckarBaa,lt«aa  at  tbt*  ft^* 
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ORANTA.     A  Medlbt. 

Or  I  could  Le  Sage*8  >  demon's  gift 

Be  Tcaiised  at  my  desire, 
This  night  my  trembling  fonn  he  *d  lift 

To  place  it  on  St  Marft  spire. 

Then  ivould,  unroof  d,  old  Oranta*s  halls 

Pedantic  Inmatw  ftill  display ; 
JeDows  who  dream  on  lawn  or  stalls. 

The  price  of  yenal  votes  to  pay. 

Then  would  I  view  each  rival  wight. 

Petty  and  Palmenton  survey ; 
Who  canvass  there  with  all  their  might. 

Against  the  next  elective  day.  > 

Lo  I  candldatea  and  voters  lie  > 
All  Ittll'd  in  Bleep,  a  goodly  number : 

A  nee  renown'd  for  piety. 
Whose  conscience  won't  disturb  their  slumber. 

Lord  H S  indeed,  may  not  demur ; 

fellows  are  sage  reflecting  men : 
They  know  preferment  can  occur 

Bat  very  seldom, — now  and  then. 

They  know  the  Chancellor  has  got 

Some  pretty  livings  in  disposal : 
Each  hopes  that  one  may  be  his  lot, 

And  Uierefore  smiles  on  his  proposal. 

Kow  from  the  soporific  scene 

111  turn  mine  eye,  aa  night  grows  later, 
To  Tiew,  unheeded  and  unseen, 

The  studknia  sons  of  Alma  Mater. 

There,  in  apartments  small  and  damp 

The  candidate  Ibr  college  prises 
Sits  poring  by  the  midnight  lamp ; 

Goes  hte  to  bed,  yet  early  rises. 

He  surely  well  deserves  to  gain  them. 

With  an  the  honours  of  his  college. 
Who,  striving  hardly  to  obtain  them. 

Thus  seeks  unprofitable  knowledge : 

Who  sacrifices  hours  of  rest 

To  scan  precisely  metres  attic ; 
Or  agitates  his  anxious  breast 

In  solviQg  problems  mathematic : 

OMM)  that  Uie  young  poet  leems  to  have  dmnk  deepest  of 
Ihat  bidnatlon  whoie  eflfecti  were  to  be  lo  hudng ;  six  thort 
J^du  vhlcfa  he  paaeed  In  her  company  beinc  rafflclent  to 
m  the  foundation  of  a  feeling  for  all  life.  With  the  summer 
MMajn  aided  tUa  dream  of  his  youth.  He  saw  Miss  Cha- 
*wth  onee  more  In  the  sucoaeduig  year,  and  took  his  last 
wcweU  of  her  oo  that  hill  near  Annesley,  which.  In  his 
PMB  of*  The  Dream,'  be  describes  so  happily  as  *  crowned 
*ah  a  peculiar  diadem.*  "  In  August,  1805,  she  was  married 
J»  Joha  Musters,  Esq. ;  and  died  at  Wlverton  Hall,  In  Fe- 
viiary,  IttS,  In  consequence.  It  Is  bellered,  of  the  alarm  and 
«t>|er  to  whldi  she  had  been  exposed  during  the  sack  of 
Colwiek  Hall  by  a  party  of  rioters  from  Nottingham.  The 
anfortonate  laify  had  been  In  a  feeble  state  of  health  for 
w^«ral  fears,  and  she  and  her  daughter  were  obliged  to  take 
ucltcr  from  the  rlolence  of  the  mob  In  a  shrubbCTr,  where, 
grtly  from  cold,  partly  tnm  terror,  her  constitutloa  sus- 
Bbed  a  shock  which  It  wanted  rigour  to  resist.] 

I  The  Diabto  Bolteux  of  Le  Sage,  where  Asmodens,  the 
KBos,  places  Don  Cleofrs  on  an  elarated  situation,  and 
VBroob  the  houses  for  Inspection. 

>  [On  the  death  of  Mr.  Pitt,  tai  January,  1806,  Lord  Henry 


Who  reads  fidse  quantitiea  in  Scale,  & 

Or  puxilei  o*er  the  deep  triangle ; 
Deprived  of  many  a  wholesome  mod ; 

In  barbarous  Latin^  doom*d  to  wrangle : 

Benoundng  every  pleasing  page 

From  authors  of  historic  use ; 
Preferring  to  the  letter'd  sage. 

The  square  of  the  hypothenuae.  ^ 

Still,  harmless  are  these  occupations. 
That  hurt  none  but  the  hapless  student, 

Compared  with  other  recreations, 
Which  bring  together  the  imprudent ; 

Whose  daring  revels  shock  the  sight. 

When  vice  and  Infiuny  combine. 
When  drunkenness  and  dice  invite. 

As  every  sense  is  steep*d  in  wine. 

Not  so  the  methodistic  crew, 

Who  plans  of  reformation  lay : 
In  humble  attitude  they  sue. 

And  for  the  sins  of  others  pray : 

Forgetting  that  their  pride  of  spirit. 

Their  exultation  in  their  trial. 
Detracts  most  largely  firom  the  merit 

Of  all  thebr  boasted  self-denial. 

'T  Is  mom :  — from  these  I  turn  my  sight 
What  scene  is  this  which  meets  the  eye  ? 

A  numerous  crowd,  array'd  in  white,  > 
Across  the  green  in  numbers  fly. 

Loud  rings  in  air  the  chapel  bell ; 

'TIS  hush'd :  — what  sounds  are  these  I  hear  ? 
The  organ's  soft  celestial  swell 

BoUs  deeply  on  the  llsfning  ear. 

To  this  is  joln'd  the  sacred  song. 
The  royal  minstrel's  hallow'd  strain ; 

Though  he  who  hears  the  music  long 
Will  never  wish  to  hear  again. 

Our  choir  would  scarcely  be  excused. 

Even  as  a  band  of  raw  beginners ; 
AH  mercy  now  must  be  reftised 

To  such  a  set  of  croaking  sinners. 

Petty  and  Lord  Palmeraton  were  candidates  to  represent  the 
Unlrerslty  of  Cambridge  In  parliament.] 

*  [In  the  private  Tolume,  the  fourth  and  fifth  stanxas  ran 
thus:— > 

**  One  on  his  power  and  place  depends. 
The  other  on— the  Lord  knows  what ! 
Bach  to  some  eloquence  pretends. 
Though  neither  will  cooTlnce  by  that, 

**  The  first.  Indeed,  may  not  demur ; 

Fellows  are  sage  reflecting  men,"  &c.] 

*  CBdward-Harrey  Hawke.  third  Lord  Hawke.  His  load- 
ship  died  In  IM4.] 

*  Scale's  publication  on  Greek  Metres  displays  considerable 
talent  and  Ingenuity,  but,  as  might  be  expected  In  so  dlAodt 
a  work.  Is  not  remarkable  for  accuracy. 

*  The  Latin  of  tlie  schoob  Is  of  the  camiue  tpeeiti,  and 
not  Tery  Intelligible. 

'  The  dlsooTery  of  ^rthagoras,  that  the  square  of  the  hv- 
pothenuse  Is  equal  to  tne  squares  of  the  other  two  sides  of^a 
ri^t-an^ed  triangle. 

a  On  a  saint's  day,  the  stodents  wear  surpliceo  In  chapel. 

Cc 
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If  David,  when  his  toils  were  ended, 

Had  heard  these  blockheads  siug  before  him. 

To  us  his  psalms  had  ne*er  descended,  — 
In  ftirious  mood  he  would  have  tore  *enL 

The  luckless  Israelites,  when  taken 

By  some  inhuman  t3rTant's  order. 
Were  ask'd  to  sing,  by  joy  forsaken. 

On  Babylonian  rlver^s  border. 

Oh  I  had  they  sung  in  notes  like  these. 

Inspired  by  stratagem  or  fear. 
They  might  have  set  their  hearts  at  ease, 

The  devU  a  soul  had  stay'd  to  hear. 

But  if  I  scribble  longer  now. 

The  deuce  a  soul  will  stay  to  read : 

My  pen  is  blunt,  my  ink  is  low ; 
'Tis  almost  time  to  stop,  indeed. 

Therefore,  &rewell,  old  Granta*s  spires  I 

No  more,  like  CleoCas,  I  fly ; 

No  more  thy  theme  my  muse  inspires : 

The  reader  *s  tired,  and  so  am  L 

1806. 


ON  A  DISTANT  VIEW  OF  THE  VILLAGE  AND 
SCHOOL  OF  HARROW  ON  THE  HILL. 

Oh  !  mihi  prKt«ritoi  referat  ti  Jupiter  annot —  Viroil. 

Ye  scenes  of  my  childhood,  whose  loved  recollection 
Embitters  the  present,  compared  with  the  past ; 

Where  science  first  dawn'd  on  the  powers  of  reflection. 
And  friendships  were  fonn*d,  too  romantic  to  last;  > 

Where  fancy  yet  joys  to  trace  the  resemblance 
Of  comrades,  in  friendship  and  mischief  allied ; 

How  welcome  to  me  your  ne*er  fading  remembrance. 
Which  rests  in  the  bosom,  though  hope  is  denied  1 

Again  I  revisit  the  hills  where  we  sported. 

The  streams  where  we  swam,  and  the  fields  where 
we  fought ;  >  [sorted, 

The  school  where,  loud  wam*d  by  the  bell,  we  re- 
To  pore  o*er  the  precepts  by  pedagogues  taught 

Again  I  behold  where  for  hours  I  have  ponder*d, 
As  reclining,  at  eve,  on  yon  tombstone  >  I  lay ; 

Or  round  the  steep  brow  of  the  churchyard  I  wander'd. 
To  catch  the  last  gleam  of  the  sun's  setting  ray. 

I  once  more  view  the  room,  with  spectators  sur- 
rounded. 
Where,  as  Zanga-*,  I  trod  on  Alonso  overthrown ; 

1  ["  My  tcbooI-fHnidshipt  were  with  me  pasHona  (for  I 
was  always  violent) ;  but  I  do  not  know  that  there  ta  one 
which  hat  endured  (to  be  sure  some  hare  been  cut  short  by 
death)  till  now."  — ^ynm  Diary ^  1831.] 

s  ["  At  Harrow  I  fought  my  waj  Terr  fUrly.  I  think  I 
lost  but  one  battle  out  of  seven/*  —  UM.} 

*  [They  show  a  tomb  in  the  churchyard  at  Harrow,  com- 
manding a  view  over  Windsor,  which  was  so  well  known  to 
be  his  favourite  resting-place,  that  the  boys  called  it  *'  By- 
ron's Tomb ; "  and  here,  they  say,  he  used  to  sit  for  hours, 
wrapt  up  in  thought.] 

4  [For  the  display  of  his  declamatory  powers,  oo  the 
speech-davt,  he  sclf-cted  always  the  most  vehement  passages ; 
such  as  the  speech  of  Zansa  over  the  body  of  Alonso,  and 
Lear's  address  to  the  storm,  j 


While,  to  swell  my  yonng  pride,  such  appluna  re 
sounded, 
I  ftnded  that  MosMip  ^  himsdf  ms  outdiooe: 

Or,  as  Lear,  I  pour'd  forth  the  deep  impncifloo, 
By  my  daughters,  of  kingdom  and  Ttason  dtprlnd ; 

TiU,  fired  by  loud  plaudits  ^  and  setf-adnlatioii, 
I  regarded  myself  as  a  Gairick  revived. 

Te  dreams  of  my  boyhood,  how  much  I  ngret  joa ! 

United  your  memory  dweUs  in  my  fareut ; 
Though  sad  and  deserted,  I  ne'er  can  forget  yw: 

Tour  pleasures  may  still  be  in  frncy  possesL 

To  Ida  ftill  oft  may  remembrance  restore  me,? 

While  fate  shall  the  shades  of  the  fbtuie  onraD ! 
Since  darkness  o'ersliadows  the  prospect  before  me, 

More  dear  is  the  beam  of  the  past  to  my  noL 

But  if;  through  the  course  of  the  years  whidi  smit  ok, 
Some  new  scene  of  pleasure  should  open  to  lirv, 

I  will  say,  whfle  with  rapture  the  thou^t  shall  eUte  me, 
<*  Oh  1  such  were  the  days  which  my  inftncy  koeti' 


TO  H 


Oh  !  did  those  eyes,  instead  of  fire, 
With  bright  but  miki  affection  shine. 

Though  they  might  kindle  less  desire. 
Love,  more  than  mortal,  would  he  thiacL 

For  thou  art  form*d  so  heavenly  ftlr, 
Howe'er  those  orbs  may  wildly  beam, 

We  must  admire,  but  still  despair ; 
That  fktal  glance  fbrUds  esteem. 

When  Nature  stamp*d  thy  beauteous  birth, 
So  much  perfection  in  thee  shone. 

She  fear'd  that,  too  divine  for  earth. 
The  skies  might  claim  thee  toft  their  own: 

Therefore,  to  guard  her  dearest  work. 
Lest  angels  might  dispute  the  piiie, 

She  bade  a  secret  lightning  lurk 
Within  those  once  celestial  eyes. 

These  might  the  boldest  sylph  appal. 
When  gleaming  with  meridian  blase ; 

Thy  beauty  must  enrapture  all ; 
But  who  can  dare  thine  ardent  gsae  ? 

rr  is  said  that  Berenice's  hair 
In  stars  adorns  the  vault  of  heaven ; 

But  they  would  ne*er  permit  thee  there^ 
Thou  wouldst  so  fkr  outshine  the  sevea 

*  Moasop.  a  ootemporary  of  Garrkk,  taaMS  fcr  1^  F* 
fonnanoe  of  Zaaga. 

•  ["  My  grand  patron,  Dr.  Dniry,  bad  a  greit  "•t  Jf J 
should  turn  out  an  orator,  fh>m  my  fluency,  my  ^^^fr' 
my  voice,  my  copiouineu  of  **^'t**^^,  and  ny  r^^  ' 
Bi/rom  Diary. 1 

'[In  the  private  vdlunM  the  two  last 
**  I  thought  this  poor  brain,  fSever'd  even  te  i 
Of  tears,  as  of  reason,  for  ever  was  draln'd ; 
But  the  drDps  which  now  flow  down  this  bososa  i 
Convince  me  the  spring*  have  aocae  molstart  rtftfJ  ■* 

**  Sweet  scenes  of  mj  childhood !  jtm  blest  rcceOi^ 
Has  wruns  from  these  eyelids,  to  weeping  loaf  «•>• 
In  torrents  the  tears  of  my  warmest  aftartioe. 
The  last  and  the  fondest  I  ever  shall  ihain 
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For  dSd  thoie  eyes  u  plmeti  roll. 
Thy  dster-Ughts  would  Kuoe  appoff: 

E'en  sum,  which  Systran  now  control. 
Would  twinkle  dimly  through  their  q»here.  i 

1806. 


TO  WOMAN. 


WoMAK  I  experience  might  have  told  me. 

That  all  must  love  thee  who  behold  thee : 

Surely  experience  might  have  taught 

Thy  flnnest  promises  are  nought : 

But,  placed  in  all  thy  charms  before  me. 

All  I  forget,  but  to  adore  thee. 

Oh  memory  1  thou  choicest  blessing 

When  jotn'd  with  hope,  when  still  possessing ; 

But  how  much  cursed  by  every  lover 

When  hope  is  fled  and  passion  *s  over. 

Woman,  that  thir  and  fond  deceiver, 

How  prompt  are  striplings  to  believe  her  t 

How  throbs  the  pulse  when  first  we  view 

The  eye  that  rolls  in  glossy  blue. 

Or  sparkles  black,  or  mUdly  throws 

A  beam  from  under  hasel  brows  f 

How  quick  we  credit  every  oath. 

And  hear  her  plight  the  willing  troth  I 

Fondly  we  hope  *twill  last  for  aye. 

When  lo  I  she  changes  in  a  day. 

This  record  will  for  ever  stand, 

*  WoBBHit  thy  vows  are  traced  in  sand.**  s 


TO  K.  S.  O. 

Whxm  I  dream  that  you  love  me,  you'll  surely  forgive; 

Extend  not  your  anger  to  sleep ; 
For  in  visions  alone  your  affection  can  live, — 

I  rise,  and  it  leaves  me  to  weep. 

Then,  MorpheDS !  envelope  my  fiiculties  ftst, 

Shed  o'er  me  your  languor  benign ; 
Should  the  dream  of  to-night  but  resemble  the  last, 

What  rapture  celestial  is  mine  I 

They  tell  us  that  slumber,  the  sister  of  death. 

Mortality's  emblem  is  given ;  • 
To  Ihte  how  I  long  to  resign  my  finsll  breath. 

If  this  be  a  foretsste  of  heaven  1 

Ah  !  frown  not,  sweet  lady,  unbend  your  soft  brow, 

Nor  deem  me  too  happy  in  this ; 
If  I  sin  in  my  dream,  I  atone  for  it  now, 

Thus  doom'd  but  to  gase  upon  bliss. 

Though  in  vision's  sweet  lady,  perhaps  you  may  smile. 
Oh  1  think  not  my  penance  deficient ! 

When  dreams  of  your  presence  my  slumbers  beguile, 
To  awake  wHl  be  torture  suffldent 

1  "  Two  of  tbe  frirott  stars  in  all  the  heavon, 
Haring  loine  buslneM,  do  lotreat  her  eyes, 
To  twukle  In  thdr  •pbereft,tUl  thej  return.**— Shaki. 

s  Tb«  last  line  la  almost  a  literal  tranalatlon  from  a  Spa- 
niah  proverb. 

>  [Of  this  **  Mary,**  who  Is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
heireae  of  Annealej,  or  "  Mary  "  of  Aberdeen,  all  that  haa 
been  aeocrtained  la,  that  the  was  of  an  bumble,  if  not  equi- 


TO  MABT, 
ox  axcxiviNo  Hxa  ricruaa.  9 

This  frlnt  resembhrnce  of  thy  charms. 
Though  strong  as  mortsl  art  could  give. 

My  constant  heart  of  frar  disarms. 
Revives  my  hopes,  and  bids  me  live. 

Here  I  can  trace  the  locks  of  gold 

Which  round  thy  snowy  forehead  wave. 

The  cheeks  which  sprung  from  beauty's  mould. 
The  lips  which  made  me  beauty's  slave. 

Here  I  csn  trace — ah,  no !  that  eye. 

Whose  aaure  floats  in  liquid  fire. 
Must  all  the  painter's  art  defy, 

And  bid  him  from  the  task  retire. 

Here  I  behold  its  beauteous  hue ; 

But  Where's  the  beam  so  sweetly  Btraying,^ 
Which  gave  a  lustre  to  its  blue. 

Like  Luna  o'er  the  ocean  plaj^ng  ? 

Sweet  copy !  ftr  more  dear  to  me. 

Lifeless,  unfeeling  as  thou  art. 
Than  all  the  living  forms  could  be. 

Save  her  who  placed  thee  next  my  heart 

She  placed  it,  sad,  with  needless  fear. 
Lest  time  might  shake  my  wavering  soul. 

Unconscious  that  her  image  there 
Held  every  sense  in  &st  oontroL 

Through  hours,  through  years,  through  time,  *twai 
My  hope.  In  gloomy  moments,  raise  ;      [cheer  -, 

In  life's  last  oonfiict  'twill  appear. 
And  meet  my  fond  expiring  gase. 


TO  LESBLL 

!  since  fsr  from  you  I've  ranged, 
Our  souls  with  fond  affection  glow  not ; 
You  say  'tis  I,  not  you,  have  changed, 
I'd  ten  you  why, — but  yet  I  know  not 

Tour  polish'd  brow  no  cares  have  crest ; 

And  LesbIa  1  we  are  not  much  older 
Since,  trembling,  first  my  heart  I  lost. 

Or  told  my  love,  with  hope  grown  bolder. 

Sixteen  was  then  our  utmost  age. 

Two  years  have  lingering  past  away,  love  I 

And  now  new  thoughts  our  minds  engage, 
At  least  I  feel  disposed  to  stray,  love ! 

'Tis  I  that  am  alone  to  blame, 

I,  that  am  guilty  of  love's  treason  ; 
Since  your  sweet  breast  is  still  the  same. 

Caprice  must  be  my  only  reason. 

Tocal,  station  in  life,— and  that  she  had  long  light  golden 
hair,  "  of  which,"  tayi  Mr.  Moore,  **  the  Poet  used  to  snow  a 
lock,  as  well  as  her  picture,  among  his  friends."] 

*  [In  the  prirate  volume — 

But  where  *t  the  beam  of  loft  desire  ? 
Which  gave  a  lustre  to  Its  blue, 
Love,  only  love,  could  e'er  inspire.] 

C  c  2 
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I  do  not,  love  I  suspect  your  truth. 

With  jealous  doubt  my  bosom  heaves  not ; 

Warm  was  the  passion  of  my  youth, 
One  trace  of  dark  deceit  it  leaves  not 

No,  no,  my  flame  was  not  pretended ; 

For,  oh  I  I  loved  you  most  sincerely ; 
And — though  our  dream  at  last  is  ended — 

My  bosom  still  esteems  you  dearly. 

No  more  we  meet  in  yonder  bowers ; 

Absence  has  made  me  prone  to  roving ; 
But  older,  firmer  hearts  than  ours 

Have  found  monotony  in  loving. 

Your  cheek*s  soft  bloom  is  unimpaired, 
New  beauties  still  are  daily  brightening. 

Your  eye  for  conquest  beams  prepared. 
The  forge  of  love's  resistless  lightning. 

Arm*d  thus,  to  make  their  bosoms  bleed, 
Bfany  will  throng  to  sigh  like  me,  love ! 

More  constant  they  may  prove,  indeed  ; 
Fonder,  alas !  they  ne'er  can  be,  love ! 


LINES  ADDRESSED  TO  A  YOUNG  LADY. 

[Ai  the  aathor  was  discharging  his  pistols  in  a  garden,  two 
ladies  passing  near  the  spot  were  alarmed  by  the  sound  of  a 
bullet  hissing  near  them ;  to  one  of  whom  the  following 
stomas  were  addressed  the  next  morning.]  > 

Doubtless,  sweet  girl !  the  hissing  lead. 
Wafting  destruction  o'er  thy  charms. 

And  hurtling  >  o'er  thy  lovely  head. 
Has  iiU'd  that  breast  with  fond  alarms. 

Surely  some  envious  demon's  force, 
Yex'd  to  behold  such  beauty  here, 

Impell'd  the  bullet's  viewless  course. 
Diverted  from  its  first  career. 

Yes  I  in  that  nearly  fiital  hour 

The  ball  obey'd  some  hell-bom  guide ; 

But  Heaven,  with  interposing  power. 
In  pity  tum'd  the  death  aside. 

Yet,  as  perchance  one  trembling  tear 

Upon  that  thrilling  bosom  fell ; 
Which  I,  th*  unconscious  cause  of  fear. 

Extracted  from  its  glistening  cell : 

Say,  what  dire  penance  can  atone 
For  such  an  outrage  done  to  thee  ? 

Arralgn'd  before  thy  beauty's  throne. 
What  pimishment  wilt  Uiou  decree  ? 

Might  I  perform  the  judge's  part. 
The  sentence  I  should  scarce  deplore ; 

It  only  would  restore  a  heart 

Which  but  belong'd  to  thee  before. 

The  least  atonement  I  can  make 

Is  to  become  no  longer  free ; 
Henceforth  I  breathe  but  for  thy  sake. 

Thou  shalt  be  all  in  all  to  me. 

I  [The  occurrence  took  place  at  Southwell,  and  the  besu- 
tifUl  lady  to  whom  the  lines  were  addreued  was  Hiss  Hou- 
son.] 


But  thou,  peihaps,  may'st  now  r^ect 

Such  expiation  of  my  guHt : 
Come  then,  some  other  mode  elect ; 

Let  it  be  death,  at  what  thou  wilL 

Chooae  then,  relentless  !  and  I  swcv 
Nought  shall  thy  dread  decree  prevent ; 

Yet  hold — one  little  word  forbear ! 
Let  it  be  aught  but  banishment 


6^ 


LOVE'S  LAST  ADIEU. 
Ak,  V  mu  /u  9Ufyu.  —  AMAcmsoN. 

Ths  roses  of  bve  g^ad  the  garden  of  Ufe, 
Though  nurtured  *mid  weeds  dropping  pestilat 
dew. 

Till  time  crops  the  leaves  with  unmerdfW  knife. 
Or  prunes  them  for  ever,  In  love's  last  adieu  I 

In  vain  with  endearments  we  soothe  the  sad  heait. 
In  vain  do  we  vow  for  an  age  to  be  tme ; 

The  chance  of  an  hour  may  command  us  to  part. 
Or  death  disunite  us  in  love's  last  adieu  t 

Still  Hope,  breathing  peace  through  the  grief-gwoiko 
breast. 

Will  whisper,  **  Our  meeting  we  yet  may  renew  f 
With  this  dream  of  deceit  half  our  sorrow  *s  reprcat, 

Nor  taste  we  the  poison  of  love's  last  adlen ! 

Oh  I  mark  you  yon  pair :  in  the  sunshine  of  yootii 
Love  twined  round  their  childhood  his  flow'rs  ■ 
they  grew ; 

They  flourish  awhile  in  the  season  of  truth. 
Till  chill'd  by  the  winter  of  love's  last  adica  I 

Sweet  lady  I  why  thus  doth  a  tear  steal  Its  way 
Down  a  cheek  which  outrivals  thy  bosom  in  h«  ? 

Yet  why  do  I  ask  ?  —  to  distraction  a  prey. 
Thy  reason  has  perish'd  with  love's  last  adieu ! 

Oh  I  who  is  yon  misanthrope,  shumiii^  "««""■>*  f 
From  cities  to  caves  of  the  forest  be  flew: 

There,  raving,  he  howls  his  complaint  to  the  wind ; 
The  mountains  reverberate  love's  last  adten  I 

Now  hate  rules  a  heart  which  In  love's  easy  chains 
Once  passion's  tumultuous  blandishments  knew ; 

Despair  now  inflames  the  dark  tide  of  his  veins ; 
He  ponders  in  fhensy  on  love's  last  adien ! 

How  he  envies  the  wretch  with  a  soul  wrapt  In  strri : 
His  pleasures  are  scarce,  yet  his  troubles  are  lew. 

Who  laughs  at  the  pang  that  he  never  can  freU 
And  dreads  not  the  anguish  of  love's  last  adIen  I 


Youth  flies,  life  decays,  even  hope  is  o'ercast ; 

No  more  with  love's  former  devotion  we  sue 
He  spreads  his  young  wing,  he  retim  with  the 

The  shroud  of  aflection  is  love's  last  adieu  I 


s  This  word  la  used  by  Gray,  in  lila  posB  to  Cte  F^ 
Sisters:  — 

**  Iron  sleet  of  arrowy  shower 
Hurtles  through  the  darken*d  afe."* 
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In  this  life  of  probation  for  r^ture  divine, 
Aitica  declares  that  some  penance  is  due ; 

From  him  who  has  worshipped  at  love's  gentle  shrine, 
The  atonement  is  ample  in  love's  last  adieu  I 

Who  kneels  to  the  god,  on  his  altar  of  light 
Must  myrtle  and  cypress  alternately  strew : 

His  myrtle,  an  emUem  of  purest  delight ; 
His  cypress  the  gaiiand  of  love's  last  adieu ! 


DAM^TAS. 


ly  law  an  in&nt  i,  and  in  years  a  boy. 

In  mind  a  slave  to  every  vicious  joy ; 

From  every  sense  of  shame  and  virtue  wean'd ; 

In  lies  an  adept,  in  deceit  a  fiend ; 

Tened  in  hypocrisy,  while  yet  a  child ; 

flckk  as  wind,  of  inclinations  wild ; 

Woman  his  dupe,  his  heedless  friend  a  tool ; 

Old  in  the  world,  though  scarcely  broke  from  school ; 

Donuetas  ran  through  all  the  maxe  of  sin. 

And  found  the  goal  when  others  just  begbi : 

Even  stm  conflicting  passions  shake  his  soul. 

And  bid  him  drain  the  dregs  of  pleasure's  bowl ; 

But,  pall'd  with  vice,  he  breaks  his  former  chain, 

And  what  was  once  his  bliss  appears  his  bane.  2 


TO  lifARION. 


Maeioit  1  why  that  pensive  brow  ? 

What  disgust  to  life  hast  thou? 

Change  that  discontented  air ; 

Frowns  become  not  one  so  feir. 

Tis  not  love  disturbs  thy  rest. 

Love's  a  stranger  to  thy  breast ; 

He  in  dimpling  smiles  appears. 

Or  mourns  in  sweetly  tbnid  tears. 

Or  bends  the  languid  eyelid  down. 

But  shuns  the  cold  forbidding  frown. 

Then  resume  thy  former  fire. 

Some  win  love,  and  all  admire ; 

While  that  icy  aspect  chills  us. 

Nought  but  coot  IndiiTerence  thrills  us. 

Wouldst  thou  wandering  hearts  beguile. 

Smile  at  least,  or  seem  to  smile. 

Eyes  like  thine  were  never  meant 

To  hide  their  orbs  in  dark  restraint ; 

Spite  of  an  thou  fidn  wouldst  say, 

StDl  in  truant  beams  they  play. 

Thy  lips  — but  here  my  modest  Muse 

Her  impulse  chaste  must  needs  refrise : 

She  blushes,  curt'sies,  frowns  —  in  short  she 

Dreads  lest  the  sulject  should  transport  me ; 

And  flying  off  in  searoh  of  reason. 

Brings  prudence  back  in  proper  season. 

'  In  law  erery  penon  ii  an  Infimt  who  hai  not  attained  the 
sfe  of  tweaty<oiM. 

*  [**  Wfa«D  I  went  up  to  Trinity,  In  180S,  at  the  age  of  le- 
ventcen  and  a  half,  I  wat  miserable  and  untowurd  to  a  degree. 
I  wu  wretched  at  lesTing  Harrow  —  wretched  at  going  to 
Cambridge  tn«teadx>f  Oxford  —  wretched  from  tome  prlrate 
domeatic  drcumttancea  of  dlflferent  kinds ;  and,  consequently, 
about  as  unsocial  as  a  wolf  talun  from  the  troop."  —  Diary. 
Mr.  Moore  adds, "  The  sort  of  life  which  roung  Bjron  led 
at  thia  period,  between  the  dissipations  of  London  and  of 
CambridM,  without  a  home  to  welcome,  or  even  the  roof 
of  a  single  rdatlTe  to  reoetve  him,  was  but  little  calculated 


AU  I  shan  therefore  say  (whate'er 

I  think,  is  neither  here  nor  there) 

Is,  that  such  Ups,  of  looks  endearing, 

Were  form'd  for  better  things  than  sneering : 

Of  smoothing  compliments  divested. 

Advice  at  least  *s  disinterested ; 

Such  is  my  artless  song  to  thee. 

From  aU  the  flow  of  flattery  free ; 

Counsel  like  mine  is  like  a  brother's 

My  heart  is  given  to  some  others ; 

That  is  to  say,  unskiU'd  to  cosen, 

It  shares  itself  among  a  doxen. 

Marion,  adieu  1  oh,  pr'ythee  slight  not 

This  warning,  though  it  may  delight  not ; 

And,  lest  my  precepts  be  displeasing 

To  Uioee  who  think  remonstrance  teasing. 

At  once  I  *U  teU  thee  our  opinion 

Concerning  woman's  soft  dominion ; 

Howe'er  we  gaxe  with  admiration 

On  eyes  of  blue  or  lips  carnation, 

Howe'er  the  flowing  locks  attract  us, 

Howe'er  those  beauties  may  distract  us, 

Stin  fickle,  we  are  prone  to  rove, 

These  cannot  fix  our  souls  to  love ; 

It  is  not  too  severe  a  stricture 

To  say  they  form  a  pretty  picture ; 

But  wouldst  thou  see  the  secret  chain 

Which  binds  us  in  your  humble  train, 

To  han  you  queens  of  aU  creation. 

Know,  in  a  word,  'tis  Akimation. 


TO  A  LADY 


WHO  rRESSNTBO  TO  THX  AUTHOR  ▲  LOCK  OF  HAIR 
BRAIDRD  WITH  HIS  OWN,  AMD  APPOIKTED  A  NIGUT 
IN  DXCXMAKR  TO  XXKT  HIM  IN  THX  OAROEK.  ' 

Thxsx  locks,  which  fondly  thus  entwine. 
In  firmer  chains  our  hearts  confine, 
Than  aU  th'  unmeaning  protestations 
Which  swen  with  nonsense  love  orations. 
Our  love  is  flx'd,  I  think  we  've  proved  it. 
Nor  time,  nor  place,  nor  art  have  moved  it ; 
Then  wherefore  should  we  sigh  and  whine, 
With  groundless  Jealousy  repine. 
With  siUy  whims  and  &ndes  flrantic, 
Merely  to  make  our  love  romantic  ? 
Why  should  you  weep  like  Lydla  T<anguish, 
And  fret  with  self-created  angubh  7 
Or  doom  the  lover  you  have  chosen. 
On  winter  nights  to  sigh  half  fhuten ; 
In  leafless  shades  to  sue  for  pardon. 
Only  because  the  scene 's  a  garden  ? 
For  gardens  seem,  by  one  consent. 
Since  Shakspeare  set  the  precedent. 
Since  Juliet  first  declared  her  passion 
To  form  the  place  of  assignation.  ^ 

to  render  him  satisfled  either  with  himself  or  the  world. 
Unrestricted  as  he  was  bjr  deference  to  any  wlU  but  his  own, 
even  the  pleasures  to  which  he  was  naturally  most  IncUned 
prematumy  palled  upon  him,  for  want  of  those  best  sests  of 
all  «a)oyment— rarity  and  restraint."] 

>  [See  amii,  p. 387.  note.] 

*  In  the  abore  little  piece  the  author  has  been  accused  by 
some  eomdid  readen  of  Introducing  the  name  of  a  lady  from 
whom  he  was  some  hundred  miles  distant  at  the  time  this 
was  written ;  and  poor  Juliet,  who  has  slept  so  long  In  "  the 
tomb  of  aU  the  Capulets,"  has  been  couTerted,  with  a  trilUng 
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Oh  I  vroiild  some  modern  mnae  insplTe, 
And  seat  her  hy  a  sea-coal  Are  ; 
Or  had  the  bard  at  Christmas  written. 
And  laid  the  scene  of  love  in  Britain, 
He  surely,  in  commiseration. 
Had  changed  the  place  of  declaration. 
In  Italy  I  *ve  no  olgection ; 
Warm  nights  are  proper  for  reflection ; 
But  here  our  climate  is  so  rigid, 
That  love  itself  Is  rather  fHgid : 
Think  on  our  chilly  situation. 
And  curb  thb  rage  for  imitation ; 
Then  let  us  meet,  as  oft  weVe  done. 
Beneath  the  influence  of  the  sun ; 
Or,  if  at  midnight  I  must  meet  you. 
Within  your  mansion  let  me  greet  you ; 
There  we  can  love  for  hours  together. 
Much  better,  in  such  snowy  weather. 
Than  placed  in  all  th*  Arcadian  groves 
That  ever  witness*d  rural  loves ; 
Then,  if  my  passion  foil  to  please. 
Next  night  1*11  be  content  to  flreese ; 
No  more  1*11  give  a  loose  to  laughter. 
But  curse  my  &te  for  ever  after.  ^ 


OSCAR  OF  ALVA,  a 

A  TALI. 

How  sweetly  shines  through  asure  skies. 
The  lamp  of  heaven  on  Lora*s  shore  ; 

Where  Alva's  hoary  turrets  rise, 
And  hear  the  din  of  arms  no  more. 

But  often  has  yon  rolling  moon 
On  Alva's  casques  of  silver  play'd  ; 

And  view'd,  at  midnight's  silent  noon. 
Her  chle&  in  gleaming  mail  array'd : 

And  on  the  crimson'd  rocks  beneath. 
Which  scowl  o'er  ocean's  sullen  flow 

Pale  in  the  scatter'd  ranks  of  death. 
She  saw  the  gasping  warrior  low ; 

While  many  an  eye  which  ne'er  again 
Could  mark  the  rising  orb  of  day, 

Tum'd  feebly  from  the  gory  plain, 
Beheld  in  death  her  foding  ray. 

Once  to  those  eyes  the  lamp  of  Love, 
They  blest  her  dear  propitious  light ; 

But  now  she  gUmmer'd  trom  above, 
A  sad,  ftmereal  torch  of  night. 

Faded  is  Alva's  noble  race. 

And  gray  her  towers  are  seen  afor ; 

alteration  of  her  name.  Into  an  English  damiel,  walking  io  a 
aarden  of  their  own  creadon,  during  the  month  of  DecrmA«r, 
in  a  village  where  the  author  never  pasted  a  winter.  Such 
has  been  the  candour  of  some  ingenious  critics.  We  would 
advise  these  liberal  commentators  on  taste  and  arbiters  of  de- 
corum to  read  Shakspeare. 

>  Having  heard  that  a  very  severe  and  indelicate  censure 
has  been  passed  on  the  above  poem,  I  beg  leave  to  reply  in 
a  quotation  from  an  admired  work,  "  Carr's  Stranger  in 
France."  —  "  As  we  were  contemplating  a  painting  on  a  large 
scale,  in  which,  among  othe'*  figures,  is  the  uncovered  whole 
length  of  a  warrior,  a  prudish -looking  ladv,  who  seemed  to 
have  touched  the  age  oi  desperation,  after  having  attentively 
surveyed  it  through  her  glass,  observed  to  her  party,  that 


No  more  her  tacroct  urge  the  chaie, 
Or  roll  the  crimson  tide  of  wir. 

But  who  was  last  of  Alva's  dan  ? 

Why  grows  the  moss  on  Alva's  stone? 
Her  towers  resound  no  steps  of  num. 

They  echo  to  the  gale  alone. 

And  when  that  gale  la  fleroe  and  higli, 
A  sound  is  heard  in  yonder  hall ; 

It  rises  hoarsely  through  the  sky, 
And  vibrates  o'er  the  mouldering  walL 

Tes,  when  the  eddying  tempest  sighs,  ' 

It  shakes  the  shield  of  Oscar  brave ;  ' 

But  there  no  more  his  banners  rise, 
No  more  his  plumes  of  sable  wave. 

I 

Fair  shone  the  sun  on  Oscar's  birth, 
When  Angus  hail'd  his  eldest  bom; 

The  vassals  round  their  chieftain's  hearth 
Crowd  to  applaud  the  happy  mom. 

They  feast  upon  the  mountain  deer, 

The  pibroch  raised  its  piercing  note :' 
To  gladden  more  their  highland  cheer, 

The  strains  in  martial  numbers  ikiat: 

I 

And  they  who  heard  the  war-notes  wild 
Hoped  that  one  day  the  pibroch's  stziin 

Should  play  before  the  hero's  child  ' 

While  he  should  lead  the  tartan  trahu 

Another  year  is  quickly  past. 

And  Angus  hails  another  son ; 
His  natal  day  is  like  the  last. 

Nor  soon  the  jocund  feast  was  done. 

Taught  by  their  sire  to  bend  the  bov, 

On  Alva's  dusky  hills  of  wind. 
The  boys  in  childhood  chased  the  roe. 

And  left  their  hounds  in  qpecd  behinl 

But  ere  their  years  of  youth  are  o'er. 
They  mingle  in  the  ranks  of  war ; 

They  lightly  wheel  the  bright  daymors, 
And  send  the  whistling  arrow  br. 

Dark  was  the  flow  of  Oscar's  hair. 
Wildly  it  stream'd  along  the  gi^ ; 

But  Allan's  locks  were  bright  and  ftir. 
And  pensive  seem'd  his  cheek,  and  pate. 

But  Oscar  ovm*d  a  hero's  soul. 

His  dark  eye  shone  through  beams  ef  tratb: 
Allan  had  early  leam'd  control. 

And  smooth  his  words  had  been  fron  joutt 


there  was  a  great  deal  of  indecorum  In  Chat  pktare.  l^*^ 
S.  shrewdly  whispertMl  in  my  ear,  *  that  Che  tBdeeoram  •« 
in  the  remark.'  " 

*  The  catastrophe  of  this  tale  was  sogsested  tf  df  fT 
of  "  Jeronyme  and  Lorenso."  bi  the  first  Toiim**  -V, 
ler's  "  Armenian,  or  the  Ghost-Seer."  ic  also  b«n  !>»' 
resemblance  Co  a  scene  in  the  tfaird  act  of  **  Uacbeta. 

*  [Lord  Byron  Alls  into  a  very  ooouboo  «nv*  ^^l^^ 
king  pibroeht  which  means  a  particular  sort  of  tne.  ^  ^ 
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instrument  on  which  it  is  played,  the  bagpipe 
foreign  tourist,  Nodier,  for  erample.  does  the  -— .^  ^ 
reader  wiU  And  this  Uttle  slip  noticed  In  the  artkkh^  *^ 
Edinburgh  Review  appended  to  theae  pages.! 
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Both,  both  mart  hnve :  the  Saxon  spear 
Was  shlTer'd  oft  beneath  their  steel ; 

And  Oscar's  bosom  seom*d  to  fear, 
Bat  Oscar's  bosom  knew  to  feel ; 

While  Aflan's  soul  belied  his  form, 
Unifortbj  with  such  charms  to  dwell : 

Keen  as  the  lightning  of  the  storm, 
On  foes  his  deadl  j  irengeance  felL 

fhxn  high  Southannon'k  distant  tower 
Arrived  a  yomig  and  noble  dame ; 

mth  Kenneth's  lands  to  form  her  dower, 
GlenalTon's  blue-eyed  daughter  came ; 

And  Oscar  daim'd  the  beauteous  bride. 
And  Angus  on  his  Oscar  smiled : 

It  soothed  the  fiither*8  feudal  pride 
Thus  to  obtain  QlenalTon's  child. 

Hsrk  to  the  pibroch's  pleasing  note ! 

Hark  to  the  swelling  nuptial  song ! 
In  Joyous  strains  the  voices  float. 

And  still  the  choral  peal  prolong. 

Ste  how  the  heroes'  blood-red  plumes 
Assembled  wave  in  Alva's  hall ; 

Each  youth  his  varied  plaid  assumes. 
Attending  on  thehr  chieftain's  calL 

It  is  not  war  their  aid  demands, 
The  pibroch  plays  the  song  of  peace ; 

To  Oscar's  nuptials  throng  the  bands, 
Mor  yet  the  sounds  of  pleasure  cease. 

But  where  is  Oscar  ?  sure  't  Is  late : 
Is  this  a  bridegroom's  ardent  flame  ? 

While  thronging  guests  and  ladles  wait. 
Nor  Oscar  nor  his  brother  came. 

At  length  young  Allan  join*d  the  bride : 
**  Why  comes  not  Oscar,'*  Angus  said : 

**  Is  he  not  here  ?  "  the  youth  replied ; 
**  With  me  he  roved  not  o'er  the  glade : 

«  Perchance,  forgetftil  of  the  day, 
'Tis  his  to  chase  the  bounding  roe ; 

Or  ocean's  waves  prolong  his  stay ; 
Tet  Oscar's  bark  is  seldom  slow." 

**  Oh,  no  I "  the  anguish'd  sire  njoiu'd, 
"  Nor  chase  nor  wave  my  boy  delay ; 

Would  he  to  Mora  seem  unkind  7 
Would  aught  to  her  impede  his  way  ? 

**  Oh,  search,  ye  chie&  I  oh,  search  around  ! 

Allan,  with  these  through  Alva  fly ; 
Till  Oscar,  till  my  son  is  found. 

Haste,  haste,  nor  dare  attempt  reply." 

AH  is  oonflision — through  the  vale 
The  name  of  Oscar  hoarsely  rings. 

It  rises  on  the  murmuring  gale, 
TQl  night  expands  her  dusky  wings ; 

It  breaks  the  stillness  of  the  night. 
But  echoes  through  her  shades  in  vain. 

It  sounds  through  morning's  misty  light. 
But  Oscw  comes  not  o*er  the  plain. 


Three  days,  three  sleepless  nights,  the  Chief 
For  Oscar  search'd  each  mountain  cave ; 

Then  hope  Is  lost ;  in  boundless  grief. 
His  locks  in  gray-torn  ringlets  wave. 

**  Oscar !  my  son ! — thou  God  of  Heav'n 
Restore  the  prop  of  sinking  age  1 

Or  if  that  hope  no  more  is  given. 
Yield  his  assassin  to  my  rage. 

**  Tes,  on  some  desert  rocky  shore 
My  Oscar's  whiten*d  bones  must  lie ; 

Then  grant,  thou  God  I  I  ask  no  more, 
With  him  his  firantic  sire  may  die  I 

*<  Yet  he  may  live, — away,  despair ! 

Be  calm,  my  soul  I  he  yet  may  live ; 
T*  arraign  my  fitte,  my  voice  forbear  ! 

0  God !  my  impious  prayer  forgive. 

**  What,  if  he  live  for  me  no  more, 

1  sink  forgotten  in  the  dust. 
The  hope  of  Alva's  age  is  o'er ; 

Alas  I  can  pangs  like  these  be  just  ?" 

Thus  did  the  hapless  parent  mourn, 
TiU  Time,  which  soothes  severest  woe. 

Had  bade  serenity  return. 
And  noade  the  tear-drop  cease  to  flow. 

For  stfll  some  latent  hope  survived 
That  Oscar  might  once  more  appear ; 

His  hope  now  droop'd  and  now  revived. 
Till  Thne  had  toM  a  tedious  year. 

Days  ron'd  along,  the  orb  of  light 
Again  had  run  his  destined  race ; 

No  Oscar  bless'd  his  fether's  sight. 
And  sorrow  left  a  &inter  trace. 

For  youthftil  Allan  stUl  remain'd. 

And  now  his  &ther*s  only  joy : 
And  Mora's  heart  was  quickly  gain'd. 

For  beauty  crown'd  the  fbir-hair'd  boy. 

She  thought  that  Oscar  low  was  laid. 
And  Allan's  &ce  was  wondrous  fkir ; 

If  Oscar  lived,  some  other  maid 
Had  dalm'd  his  feithless  bosom's  care. 

And  Angus  said,  if  one  year  more 
In  fhiitless  hope  was  pass'd  away. 

His  fondest  scruples  should  be  o'er. 
And  he  would  name  their  nuptial  day. 

Slow  roQ'd  the  moons,  but  blest  at  last 
Arrived  the  dearly  destined  mom ; 

The  year  of  anxious  trembling  past. 
What  smiles  the  lovers'  cheeks  adorn  I 

Hark  to  the  pibroch's  pleasing  note  I 
Hark  to  the  swelling  nuptial  song ! 

In  joyous  strains  the  voices  float. 
And  StUl  the  choral  peal  prolong. 

Again  the  clan,  in  festive  crowd. 

Throng  through  the  gate  of  Alva's  haD  ; 

The  sounds  of  mirth  re-echo  loud. 
And  all  their  former  joy  recalL 
Cc  4 
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But  who  is  he,  whose  darkenM  brow 
Glooms  in  the  midst  of  general  mirth  ? 

Before  his  eyes*  &r  fiercer  glow 

The  blue  flames  curdle  o'er  the  hearth. 

Dark  is  the  robe  which  wraps  his  form, 
And  tall  his  plume  of  gory  red  ; 

His  voice  is  like  the  rising  storm. 
But  light  and  trackless  is  his  tread. 

*T  is  noon  of  night,  the  pledge  goes  round. 
The  bridegroom's  health  is  deeply  quaff 'd ; 

With  shouts  the  vaulted  roof^  resound. 
And  all  combine  to  hail  the  draught. 

Sudden  the  stranger-chief  arose. 

And  all  the  clamorous  crowd  are  hush'd ; 
And  Angus*  cheek  with  wonder  glows, 

And  Mora's  tender  bosom  blush'd. 

**  Old  man  1**  he  cried,  **  this  pledge  is  done ; 

Thou  saw'st  'twas  duly  drank  by  me : 
It  hail'd  the  nuptials  of  thy  son : 

Now  will  I  claim  a  pledge  from  thee. 

«  While  all  around  is  mirth  and  joy, 

To  bless  thy  Allan's  happy  lot. 
Say,  had'st  thou  ne'er  another  boy  ? 

Say,  why  should  Oscar  be  forgot  ?  ** 

"  Alas  !  **  the  hapless  sire  replied. 
The  big  tear  starting  as  he  spoke, 

"  When  Oscar  left  my  hall,  or  died. 
This  aged  heart  was  almost  broke. 

*'  Thrice  has  the  earth  revolved  her  course 
Since  Oscar's  form  has  bless'd  my  sight; 

And  Allan  is  my  last  resource. 

Since  martial  Oscar's  death  or  flight' 


«f 


•«  "T  is  well,"  replied  the  stranger  stem. 
And  fiercely  fiash'd  his  rolling  eye : 

**  Thy  Oscar's  fkte  I  fain  would  learn ; 
Perhaps  the  hero  did  not  die. 

**  Perchance,  if  those  whom  most  he  loved 
Would  call,  thy  Oscar  might  return ; 

Perchance  the  chief  has  only  roved  ; 
For  him  thy  beltane  yet  may  bum.  i 

«  Fill  high  the  bowl  the  table  round. 
We  will  not  claim  the  pledge  by  stealth ; 

With  wine  let  every  cup  be  crown'd  ; 
Pledge  me  departed  Oscar's  health.'* 

<*  With  all  ray  soul,**  old  Angus  sdd. 
And  flU'd  his  goblet  to  the  brim ; 

"  Here's  to  my  boy  1  alive  or  dead, 
I  ne'er  shall  find  a  son  like  him.** 

<*  Bravely,  old  man,  this  health  has  sped ; 

But  why  does  Allan  trembling  stand  ? 
Come,  drink  remembrance  of  the  dead^ 

And  raise  thy  cup  with  firmer  hand.** 

'    Beltane  Tree,  a  Hishland  festiral  oo  the  first  of  May, 
held  near  fire*  lighted  ibr  the  oocaiion.    {Beal-tain  meana 
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The  crimson  glow  of  Allan's  &ce 
Was  tum'd  at  once  to  gbastly  hue ; 

The  drops  of  death  each  other  cfaaae 
Adown  in  agoniiing  dew. 

Thrice  did  he  raise  the  goblet  high, 
And  thrice  his  lips  reftised  to  taste ; 

For  thrice  he  caught  the  stranger's  e}^ 
On  his  with  deadly  ftiry  placed. 

«  And  is  it  thus  a  brother  haib 
A  brother's  fond  remembrance  here? 

If  thus  affection's  strength  prevails. 
What  might  we  not  expect  from  fear?" 

Boused  by  the  sneer,  he  raised  the  howl, 
«<  Would  Oscar  now  oould  share  our  mirth !" 

Internal  fear  i^pall'd  his  soul ; 
He  said,  and  daahM  the  cup  to  earth. 

**  *Ti8  he  I  I  hear  my  murderer's  voice !" 
Loud  shrieks  a  darkly  gleaming  form, 

"  A  murderer's  voice !  **  the  roof  replies, 
And  deeply  swells  the  bunting  stonn. 

The  tapers  wink,  the  chieftains  shrink. 
The  stranger's  gone, — amidst  the  crev 

A  form  was  seen  in  tartan  green. 
And  tall  the  shade  terrific  grew.  ' 

His  waist  was  bound  with  a  broad  belt  round, 
His  plume  of  sable  stream'd  on  high ; 

But  his  breast  was  bare,  with  the  red  wounds  tbeit. 
And  fix'd  was  the  glare  of  his  glassy  eye. 

And  thrice  he  smiled,  with  his  eye  so  wild, 
On  Angus  bending  low  the  knee ; 

And  thrice  he  fh)wn'd  on  a  chief  on  the  grosid. 
Whom  shivering  crowds  with  honor  ice. 

The  bolts  loud  roll,  ftvxm  pole  to  pole. 
The  thunders  through  the  welkin  ring, 

And  the  gleaming  form,  through  the  mistof  tberfani 
Was  borne  on  high  by  the  whirlwtaid's  viofi. 

Cold  was  the  feast,  the  revel  ceased, 
Who  lies  upon  the  stony  iloor  ? 

Oblivion  press'd  old  Angus'  breast. 
At  length  his  life-pulse  throbs  onoe  oore. 

**  Away,  away  I  let  the  leech  essay 
To  pour  the  light  on  Allan's  eyes:  * 

His  sand  is  done, — his  race  is  run; 
Oh  I  never  more  shall  Allan  ilae ! 

But  Oscar's  breast  Is  cold  as  day. 
His  locks  are  lifted  by  the  gale : 

And  Allan's  barbed  arrow  lay 
With  hhn  in  dark  GlentaDar*^  val& 

And  whence  the  dreadftil  stranger  oone. 
Or  who»  no  mortal  wight  can  tell ; 

But  no  one  doubts  the  form  of  flame. 
For  Alva*s  sons  knew  Oscar  weU. 


the  fire  of  Baal,  and  the  name  atfU 
origin  of  this  Celtic  lupentitlao.I 
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Ambition  nerved  young  Allan's  hand, 
Exulting  demons  irlng'd  his  dart ; 

While  Envy  waved  her  burning  brand, 
And  pour*d  her  venom  round  his  heart 

Swift  is  the  shaft  ftom  Allan's  bow ; 

Whose  streaming  life-blood  stains  his  side  ? 
Dark  Oscar'fe  sable  crest  is  low, 

The  dart  has  drunk  his  vital  tide. 

And  Mora's  eye  could  Allan  move. 
She  bade  his  wounded  pride  rebel ; 

Alas  I  that  eyes  which  beam'd  with  love 
Should  urge  the  soul  to  deeds  of  helL 

Lo  I  seest  thou  not  a  lonely  tomb 
Which  rises  o'er  a  warrior  dead  ? 

It  glimmers  through  the  twilight  gloom ; 
Oh  1  that  is  Allan's  nuptial  bed. 

Far,  distant  fiir,  the  noble  grave 
Which  held  his  clan's  great  ashes  stood ; 

And  o'er  his  corse  no  banners  wave. 
For  they  were  staln'd  with  kindred  blood. 

What  minstrel  gray,  what  hoary  bard. 
Shall  Allan's  deeds  on  harp-strings  raise  ? 

The  song  is  glory's  chief  reward. 
But  who  can  strike  a  murderer's  praise  ? 

Unstrung,  untouch'd,  the  harp  must  stand. 
No  minstrel  dare  the  theme  awake ; 

Guilt  would  benimib  his  palsied  hand. 
His  harp  in  shuddering  chords  would  break. 

No  lyre  of  fiune,  no  hallow'd  verse. 
Shall  sound  hii  glories  high  in  air : 

A  dying  fiither's  bitter  curse, 
A  brother's  death-groan  echoes  there. 


THE  EPISODE  OF  NISUS  AND  ECRTALUS, 

A    FAJLArBBASX   FKOM   THE    iBNElD,    U8.  IZ. 

Kisus,  the  guardian  of  the  portal,  stood, 

lS»fSer  to  gild  his  arms  with  hostile  blood ; 

WeQ  skiU'd  in  fight  the  quivering  lance  to  wield. 

Or  poor  his  arrows  through  th'  embattled  field : 

From  Ida  torn,  he  left  his  sylvan  cave. 

And  sought  a  foreign  home,  a  distant  grave. 

To  watch  the  movements  of  the  Daunian  host. 

With  him  Euryalus  sustains  the  post ; 

No  lovelier  mien  adom'd  the  ranks  of  Troy, 

And  beardleas  bloom  yet  graced  the  gallant  boy ; 

Though  few  the  seasons  of  his  youthftd  life^ 

As  yet  a  novloe  in  the  martial  strife, 

*TwBs  his,  with  beauty,  valour's  gifts  to  share — • 

A  soul  heroic,  as  his  form  was  feir: 

These  bum  with  one  pure  flame  of  generous  love  ; 

In  peace,  in  war,  united  still  they  move ; 

Friendship  and  ^ory  fbrm  their  joint  reward ; 

And  now  eombined  they  hold  their  nightly  guard. 

*«  What  god,"  ezchdm'd  the  first,  <*  instils  this  fire  ? 
Or,  in  itself  a  god,  what  great  desire  ? 
My  labouring  soul,  with  anxious  thought  oppreas'dt 
Abhors  this  station  of  inglorious  rest ; 


The  love  of  feme  with  this  can  ill  accord. 
Be  t  mine  to  seek  for  glory  with  my  sword. 
Seest  thou  yon  camp,  with  torches  twinkling  dim. 
Where  drunken  slumbers  wrap  each  lasy  limb  ? 
Where  confidence  and  ease  the  watch  disdain. 
And  drowsy  Silenoe  holds  her  sable  reign  ? 
Then  hear  my  thought:  — In  deep  and  sullen  grief 
Our  troops  and  leaders  mourn  their  absent  chief : 
Now  could  the  gifts  and  promised  prise  be  thine 
(The  deed,  the  danger,  and  the  ikme  be  mine). 
Were  this  decreed,  beneath  yon  rising  mound, 
Methinks,  an  easy  path  perchance  were  found ; 
Which  past,  I  speed  my  way  to  Pallas*  walls, 
And  lead  .fineas  fhxn  Evander's  halls." 

With  equal  ardour  fired,  and  warlike  joy. 
His  glowing  fHend  address'd  the  Dardan  boy :  — 
**  These  deeds,  my  Nisus,  shalt  thou  dare  alone  ? 
Must  all  the  feme,  the  peril,  be  thine  own  ? 
Am  I  by  thee  despised,  and  left  afer. 
As  one  unfit  to  share  the  toils  of  war  7 
Not  thus  his  son  the  great  Opheltea  taught ; 
Not  thus  my  sire  in  Axgive  combats  fought ; 
Not  thus,  when  Ilion  fell  by  heavenly  hate, 
I  trsck'd  .£neas  through  the  walks  of  fate : 
Thou  know*st  my  deeds,  my  breast  devoid  of  fear, 
And  hostile  life-drops  dim  my  gory  spear. 
Here  Is  a  soul  with  hope  immortal  bimis. 
And  life,  ignoble  life,  for  ghry  spurns. 
Ftune,  fiune  is  cheaply  eam'd  by  fieeting  breaih ; 
The  price  of  honour  is  the  deep  of  death." 

Then  Nisus, — **  Calm  thy  bosom's  fond  alarms. 
Thy  heart  beats  fiercely  to  the  din  of  arms. 
More  dear  thy  worth  and  valour  than  my  own, 
I  swear  by  him  who  fills  Olympus'  throne  I 
So  may  I  triumph,  as  I  speak  the  truth. 
And  clasp  again  the  comrade  of  my  jrouth  I 
But  should  I  fell, — and  he  who  dares  advance 
Through  hostile  legions  must  abide  by  chance,— 
If  some  Rutulian  arm,  with  adverse  blow. 
Should  lay  the  friend  who  ever  loved  thee  low. 
Live  thou,  such  beauties  I  would  fein  preserve. 
Thy  budding  years  a  Icngthen'd  term  deserve. 
When  humbled  in  the  dust,  let  some  one  be. 
Whose  gentle  eyes  will  shed  one  tear  for  me ; 
Whose  manly  arm  may  snatch  me  back  by  force. 
Or  wealth  redeem  tnm  foes  my  captive  corse ; 
Or,  if  my  destiny  these  last  deny. 
If  in  the  sp(^er's  power  my  ashes  lie. 
Thy  pious  caie  may  raise  a  simple  tomb, 
To  mark  thy  love,  and  signalise  my  doom. 
Why  should  thy  doting  wretched  mother  weep 
Her  only  boy,  reclined  in  endless  sleep  ? 
Who,  for  thy  sake,  the  tempest's  ftiry  dared, 
Who»  for  thy  sake,  war's  deadly  peril  shared  ; 
Who  braved  what  woman  never  braved  before. 
And  left  her  native  for  the  Latlan  shore." 
**  In  vain  you  damp  the  ardour  of  my  soul," 
Replied  Euryalus  ;  **  it  scorns  control ! 
Hence,  let  us  haste  1 " — their  brother  guards  arose, 
Boused  by  their  call,  nor  court  again  repose  ; 
The  pair,  buoy'd  up  on  Hope's  exulting  wing. 
Their  stations  leave,  and  speed  to  seek  the  king. 

Now  o'er  the  earth  a  solemn  stillnesB  ran. 
And  luU'd  alike  the  cores  of  brute  and  man  ; 
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Save  where  the  Dardan  leaden  nightly  hold 
Alternate  oonverse,  and  their  plans  unfold. 
On  one  great  point  the  council  are  agreed. 
An  instant  message  to  their  prince  decreed ; 
Each  lean*d  upon  the  lance  he  well  could  wield, 
And  poised  with  easy  arm  his  ancient  shield ; 
When  Nisus  and  his  friend  their  leave  request 
To  ofibr  something  to  their  high  hehest 
With  anxious  tremors,  yet  unawed  by  fear, 
The  fidthful  pair  before  the  throne  appear : 
lulus  greets  them  ;  at  his  kind  command, 
The  elder  first  addre88*d  the  hoary  band. 

*<  With  patience"  (thus  Hyrtaddes  began) 
"  Attend,  nor  judge  from  youth  our  humble  plan. 
Where  yonder  beacons  half  expiring  beam. 
Our  slumbering  foes  of  ftiture  conquest  dream. 
Nor  heed  that  we  a  secret  path  have  traced. 
Between  the  ocean  and  the  portal  placed. 
Beneath  the  covert  of  the  blackening  smoke, 
Whose  shade  securely  our  design  will  dook  ! 
If  you,  ye  chiellh  and  fortune  will  allow. 
We  11  bend  our  course  to  yonder  mountain*s  brow. 
Where  Pallas*  walls  at  distance  meet  the  sight. 
Seen  o*er  the  glade,  when  not  obscured  by  night : 
Then  shall  JBneas  in  his  pride  return. 
While  hostile  matrons  raise  their  oflbpring*s  um ; 
And  Latian  spoQs  and  purpled  heaps  of  dead 
Shall  mark  the  havoc  of  our  hero's  tread. 
Such  is  our  purpose,  not  unknown  the  way ; 
Where  yonder  torrent's  devious  waters  stray. 
Oft  have  we  seen,  when  hunting  by  the  stream. 
The  distant  spires  above  the  valleys  gleam.** 

Mature  in  years,  for  sober  wisdom  fomed, 
Moved  by  the  speedi,  Alethes  here  exdaim'd,— 
*<  Te  parent  gods  I  who  rule  the  fote  of  Troy, 
Still  dwells  the  Dardan  spirit  in  the  boy  ; 
When  minds  like  these  in  stripUngs  thus  ye  raise. 
Tours  is  the  godlike  act,  be  yours  the  praise ; 
In  gallant  youth,  my  fidnting  hopes  revive. 
And  Ilion*s  wonted  glories  still  survive.*' 
Then  in  his  warm  embrace  the  boys  he  preas'd. 
And,  quivering,  strain'd  them  to  his  aged  breast ; 
With  tears  the  burning  cheek  of  each  bedew'd. 
And,  sobbing,  thus  his  first  discourse  renew'd : 
**  What  gift,  my  countr3rmen,  what  martial  prise 
Can  we  bestow,  which  you  may  not  despise  7 
Our  deities  the  first  best  boon  have  given — 
Internal  virtues  are  the  gift  of  Heaven. 
What  poor  rewards  can  bless  your  deeds  on  earth. 
Doubtless  await  such  young,  exalted  worth, 
^neas  and  Ascanius  shall  combine 
To  yield  applause  fax,  for  surpassing  mine.** 
lulus  then :  —  "  By  all  the  powers  above  I 
By  those  Penates  who  my  country  love  I 
By  hoary  Vesta's  sacred  fone,  I  swear. 
My  hopes  are  all  in  yon,  ye  generous  pair  I 
Restore  my  father  to  my  grateftil  sight, 
And  all  my  sorrows  yield  to  one  delight. 
Nisus  I  two  silver  goblets  are  thine  own. 
Saved  from  Arisba's  stately  domes  o'erthrown  I 
My  sire  secured  them  on  that  fiital  day, 
Nor  left  such  bowto  an  Argive  robber's  prey : 
Two  massy  tripods,  also»  shall  be  thine  ; 
Two  talents  pollsh'd  from  the  glittering  mine ; 
An  ancient  cup,  which  Tyrlan  Dido  gave, 
WhUe  yet  our  vessels  press'd  the  Punic  wave : 
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But  when  the  hostile  chiefii  at  length  bow  down, 
When  great  .£neas  wears  Hesperia'i  crown, 
The  casque,  the  buckler,  and  the  fiery  itMd 
Which  Tumus  guides  with  more  than  mortal  ^eed, 
Are  thine ;  no  envious  lot  shall  then  be  out, 
I  pledge  my  word,  irrevocably  past : 
Nay  more,  twdve  slaves,. and  twice  six  capttTedama, 
To  soothe  thy  softer  hours  with  amonnu  flamo, 
And  all  the  realms  which  now  the  Latins  sway 
The  labours  of  to-night  shall  weH  repay. 
But  thou,  my  generous  youth,  whose  tender  yen 
Are  near  my  own,  whose  worth  my  heart  rerera, 
Henoefinth  affection,  sweetily  thus  begun. 
Shall  join  our  bosoms  and  our  souls  In  one ; 
Without  thy  aid,  no  glory  shall  be  nUne ; 
Without  thy  dear  advice,  no  great  design ; 
Alike  through  life  esteem'd,  thou  godlike  boy, 
In  war  my  bulwark,  and  In  peace  my  joy." 

To  him  Euryalus : — **  No  day  shaH  shame 
The  rishig  glories  which  from  this  I  daim. 
Fortune  may  fovour,  or  the  aUcs  may  frown. 
But  valour,  spite  of  fhte,  obtains  renown. 
Tet,  ere  from  hence  our  eager  steps  depart. 
One  boon  I  beg,  the  nearest  to  my  hesrt : 
My  mother,  sprung  ftxim  Priam's  royal  line, 
Like  thine  ennobled,  hardly  less  divine, 
Nor  Troy  nor  king  Acestes*  realms  restiain 
Her  feeble  age  fiiom  dangers  of  the  main; 
Alone  she  came,  all  selfish  fears  above, 
A  bright  example  of  maternal  love. 
Unknown  the  secret  enterprise  I  brave. 
Lest  grief  should  bend  my  parent  to  the  gn?e  *, 
From  this  alone  no  fond  adieus  I  seek. 
No  fidnting  mother's  lips  have  press'd  my  dneA  ,* 
By  gloomy  night  and  thy  right  hand  I  vow 
Her  parting  tears  would  shake  my  purpose  now : 
Do  thou,  my  prince,  her  fkiling  age  sustdn. 
In  thee  her  much  loved  child  may  live  affdn;         ' 
Her  dying  hours  with  pious  conduct  blcai,  ' 

Assist  her  wants,  relieve  her  fond  distresB : 
So  dear  a  hope  must  all  my  soul  inflame^ 
To  rise  in  glory,  or  to  foil  in  ftme.** 
Struck  with  a  filial  care  so  deeply  felt. 
In  tears  at  once  the  Trq|an  warrion  melt : 
Faster  than  all,  lulus'  eyes  o'erflow ; 
Such  love  was  his,  and  such  had  been  his  woe. 

All  thou  hast  ask'd,  receive,**  the  prince  replied ; 

Nor  this  alone,  but  many  a  gift  beside. 
To  cheer  thy  mother's  years  shall  be  my  aim, 
Creusa's  ^  style  but  wanting  to  the  dame. 
Fortune  an  adverse  wayward  course  may  nn. 
But  bless'd  thy  mother  in  so  dear  a  too. 
Now,  by  my  life ! — my  sire's  moat  sacred  oath— 
To  thee  I  pledge  my  full,  my  firmest  troth. 
All  the  rewards  which  once  to  thee  were  vow'd, 
If  thou  shouldst  foil,  on  her  shall  be  bertow'd." 
Thus  spoke  the  weqying  prince,  then  ftftii  to  view 
A  gleaming  folchion  from  the  sheatth  he  drew; 
Lycaon's  utmost  skill  had  graocd  the  sted. 
For  friends  to  envy  and  for  fiwa  to  fed : 
A  tawny  hide,  the  Moorish  lioo^  spoil. 
Slain  "midst  the  forest,  in  the  hunter's  toO, 
Mnestheus  to  guard  the  elder  youth  bestows^ 
And  old  Alethes'  casque  defends  his  brawn. 

1  The  mother  of  luloa,  lost  on  the  nSghC  wbia  Tns  «w 
taken. 
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Ann*d,  fhenoe  fhey  go,  wbJle  aU  th*  assembled  tnln. 

To  sld  their  cause,  Implore  the  gods  in  vain. 

More  than  a  boy,  in  wisdom  and  in  grace, 

lulus  holds  amidst  the  chiefii  his  place : 

Bis  prayer  he  sends ;  but  what  can  prayers  avail, 

tost  in  the  murmun  of  the  sighing  gale  I 

The  trench  is  passed,  and,  fkyoiir*d  by  the  night, 
Throngh  sleeping  foes  they  wheel  their  wary  flight. 
When  shall  the  sleep  of  many  a  foe  be  o*er  ? 
Alas !  some  slumber  who  shall  wake  no  more ! 
CharlotB  and  bridles,  miz*d  with  arms,  are  seen ; 
And  flowing  flasks,  and  scattered  troops  between : 
Bacchus  and  Mars  to  rule  the  camp  combine ; 
A  mingled  chaos  this  of  war  and  wine. 
**  Now,**  cries  the  first,  "  for  deeds  of  blood  prepare. 
With  me  the  conquest  and  the  labour  share : 
Here  lies  our  path ;  lest  any  hand  arise. 
Watch  thou,  while  many  a  dreaming  chieftain  dies : 
111  carve  our  passage  through  the  heedless  foe, 
Aad  clear  thy  rood  with  many  a  deadly  blow.'* 
His  whispering  accents  then  tiie  youth  repress'd. 
And  pierced  proud  Bhamnes  through  his  panting 

breast : 
Stretch*d  at  his  ease,  th*  incautious  king  reposed ; 
Debauch,  and  not  fkuUgue,  his  eyes  had  closed : 
To  Tumuf  dear,  a  prophet  and  a  prince, 
His  omens  more  than  augur's  skill  evince ; 
But  he,  who  thus  foretold  the  fate  of  all, 
Coold  not  avert  his  own  untimely  fUL 
Next  Bemus*  armour-bearer,  hapless,  ttVL, 
And  three  unhappy  slaves  the  carnage  swell ; 
The  charioteer  along  his  courser's  sides 
Expfapes,  the  steel  his  sever'd  neck  divides  ; 
And,  last,  his  lord  is  number'd  with  the  dead : 
Bounding  convulsive,  flies  the  gasping  head ; 
From  the  swoll'n  veins  the  hlarkwiing  torrents  pour ; 
Stain'd  is  the  couch  and  earth  with  clotting  gore. 
Toung  Lamyrus  and  Lamus  next  expire. 
And  gay  Serranus,  flU'd  with  youthful  fire ; 
Half  the  long  night  in  childish  games  was  pass'd ; 
LoU'd  by  the  potent  gnpe,  he  slept  at  last : 
Ah  !  happier  fhr  had  he  the  mom  survey'd. 
And  till  Aurora's  dawn  his  skill  display'd. 

In  danghterVl  fold,  the  keepers  lost  In  sleep, 
His  hungry  fhngs  a  Hon  thus  may  steep ; 
'Mid  the  sad  flock,  at  dead  of  night  he  prowls, 
With  murder  glutted,  and  in  carnage  rolls : 
Insatiate  still,  through  teeming  herds  he  roams ; 
In  seas  of  gore  the  lordly  tyrant  foams. 


Nor  less  the  other's  deadly  vengeance  came. 
But  &lls  on  feeble  crowds  without  a  name ; 
His  wound  unconscious  Fadus  scarce  can  fbel, 
Tet  wakefiil  Bhaesus  sees  the  threatening  steel ; 
His  coward  breast  behind  ajar  he  hides. 
And  vainly  in  the  weak  defence  confides ; 
Full  in  his  heart,  the  fUchion  searched  his  veins. 
The  reeking  weapon  bears  alternate  stains ; 
Through  wine  and  blood,  commingling  as  they  flow. 
One  feeble  spirit  seeks  the  shades  below. 
Now  where  Messapns  dwelt  they  bend  their  way, 
Whose  flret  emit  a  fsint  and  trembling  ray ; 
There,  unconflned,  behold  each  gracing  steed, 
UnwatcVd,  unheeded,  on  the  herbage  feed : 
Brave  Nisus  here  arrests  his  comrade's  arm. 
Too  flush'd  with  carnage,  and  with  conquest  warm : 


**  Hence  let  us  haste,  the  dangerous  path  is  pass'd ; 
Full  fbes  enough  to-night  have  breathed  their  last : 
Soon  will  the  day  those  eastern  clouds  adorn ; 
Now  let  us  speed,  nor  tempt  the  rising  mom." 

With  sflver  anns,  with  various  art  emboss'd. 
What  bowls  and  mantles  in  oonfUslon  toss'd. 
They  leave  regardless  I  yet  one  glittering  prin 
Attracts  the  younger  hero's  wandering  eyes ; 
The  gilded  harness  Bhamnes*  coursers  fielt. 
The  gems  which  stud  the  monarch's  golden  bdtt 
This  from  the  pallid  corse  was  quickly  torn. 
Once  by  a  line  of  former  chieftains  worn. 
Th*  exulting  boy  the  studded  girdle  wears, 
Messapus*  helm  his  head  in  triumph  bears ; 
Then  ttom  the  tents  their  cautious  steps  they  bend. 
To  seek  the  vale  where  safer  paths  extend. 

Just  at  this  hour,  a  band  of  Latlan  hone 
To  Tumus*  camp  pursue  their  destined  coune : 
While  the  slow  foot  their  tardy  march  delay. 
The  knights,  impatient,  spur  along  the  way : 
Three  hundred  mail-clad  men,  by  Yolscens  led. 
To  Tumus  with  their  master's  promise  sped : 
Now  they  approach  the  trench,  and  view  the  walls, 
When,  on  the  left,  a  light  reflection  fUls ; 
The  plunder'd  hehnet,  through  the  waning  night, 
Sheds  forth  a  silver  radiance,  glancing  bright 
Yolscens  with  question  loud  the  pair  alarms :  — 
**  Stand,  stragglers !  stand  1  why  early  thus  in  arms  ? 
From  whence,  to  whom  ?  " — He  meets  with  no  reply  ? 
Trusting  the  covert  of  the  night,  they  fly : 
The  thicket's  depth  with  hurried  pace  they  tread. 
While  round  the  wood  the  hostile  squadron  spread. 

With  brakes  entanglisd,  scarce  a  path  between. 
Dreary  and  dark  appears  the  sylvan  scene : 
Euryalus  his  heavy  spoils  impede, 
The  boughs  and  winding  turns  hta  steps  m&lead ; 
But  Nisus  scours  along  the  forest's  mase 
To  where  Latinus'  steeds  in  safely  graxe. 
Then  backward  o'er  the  plain  his  eyes  extend. 
On  every  side  they  seek  his  absent  friend. 
«•  O  God  I  my  boy,"  he  cries,  "  of  me  bereft. 
In  what  impending  perils  art  thou  left ! " 
Listening  he  runs  —  above  the  waving  trees, 
Timiultuous  voices  swell  the  passing  breese ; 
The  war-cry  rises,  thundering  hoof^  around 
Wake  the  dark  echoes  of  the  trembling  ground. 
Again  he  turns,  of  footsteps  hears  the  noise ; 
The  sound  elates,  the  sight  his  hope  destroys : 
The  hapless  boy  a  ruffian  train  surround, 
While  lengthening  shades  his  weary  way  confound; 
Him  with  loud  shouts  the  fUrious  knights  pursue, 
Struggling  in  vain,  a  captive  to  the  crew. 
What  can  his  friend  'gainst  thronging  numbers 

dare? 
Ah !  must  he  rush,  his  comrade's  &te  to  share  ? 
What  force,  what  aid,  what  stratagem  essi^, 
Back  to  redeem  the  Latian  spoiler's  prey  ? 
His  life  a  votive  ransom  nobly  give. 
Or  die  with  him  for  whom  he  wish'd  to  live  ? 
Poising  with  strength  his  lifted  lance  on  high, 
On  Luna's  ort>  he  cast  his  flrenxied  eye :  — 
"  Goddess  serene,  transcending  every  star  I 
Queen  of  the  sky,  whose  beams  are  seen  aftr  I 
By  night  heaven  owns  thy  sway,  by  day  the  grove. 
When,  as  chaste  Dian,  here  thou  deign*st  to  rove ; 
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If  e'er  myself  or  sire,  luive  sought  to  grace 
Thine  altan  with  the  produce  of  the  chase, 
Speed,  speed  my  dart  to  pierce  yon  vaunting  crowd. 
To  free  my  friend,  and  scatter  far  the  proud." 
Thus  having  said,  the  hissing  dart  he  flung  ; 
Through  parted  shades  the  hurtling  weapon  sung ; 
The  thirsty  point  in  Sulmo's  entrails  lay, 
Transfix'd  his  heart,  and  stretch'd  him  on  the  day : 
He  sobs,  he  dies, — the  troop  in  wild  amaie. 
Unconscious  whence  the  death,  with  horror  gaze. 
While  pale  they  stare,  through  Tagus*  temples  riven, 
A  second  shaft  with  equal  force  is  driven. 
Fierce  Volscens  rolls  around  his  lowering  eyes  ; 
Yeil'd  by  the  night,  secure  the  Trojan  lies. 
Burning  with  wrath,  he  viewM  his  soldiers  fiill. 
"  Thou  youth  accurst,  thy  life  shall  pay  for  all !  '* 
Quick  fh>m  the  sheath  his  flaming  glaive  he  drew, 
And,  raging,  on  the  boy  defenceless  flew. 
Nisus  no  more  the  blackening  shade  conceals. 
Forth,  forth  he  starts,  and  all  his  love  reveals ; 
Aghast,  oonflised,  his  fears  to  madness  rise. 
And  pour  these  accents,  shrieking  as  he  flies : 
**  Mey«me,  —  your  vengeance  hurl  on  me  alone ; 
Here  sheathe  the  steel,  my  blood  is  all  your  own. 
Te  starry  spheres !  thou  conscious  Heaven  I  attest  I 
He  could  not — durst  not — lo  !  the  guile  confest  I 
All,  all  was  mine, — his  early  flite  suspend ; 
He  only  loved  too  well  his  hapless  friend  : 
Spare,  spare,  ye  chiefs  I  fh>m  him  your  rage  remove ; 
His  fiiult  was  fHendship,  all  his  crime  was  love.** 
He  pray'din  vain ;  the  dark  assassin's  sword 
Pierced  the  fiiir  side,  the  snowy  bosom  gored ; 
Lowly  to  earth  inclines  his  plume-clad  crest, 
And  sanguine  torrents  mantle  o'er  his  breast : 
As  some  yoimg  rose,  whose  blossom  scents  the  air, 
languid  in  death,  expires  beneath  the  share ; 
Or  crimson  poppy,  sinking  with  the  shower. 
Declining  gently,  fiills  a  Aiding  flower ; 
Thus,  sweetly  drooping,  bends  bis  lovely  head. 
And  lingering  beauty  hovers  round  the  dead. 

But  flery  Kisus  stems  the  battle's  tide, 
Bevenge  his  leader,  and  despair  his  guide ; 
Volscens  he  seeks  amidst  the  gathering  host, 
Volscens  must  soon  appease  his  comrade's  ghost ; 
Steel,  flashing,  pours  on  steel,  foe  crowds  on  foe  ; 
Rage  nerves  bis  arm,  fate  gleams  in  every  blow ; 
In  vain  beneath  unnumber'd  wounds  he  bleeds, 
Nor  wounds,  nor  death,  distracted  Nisus  heeds ; 
In  viewless  circles  wheel'd,  his  falchion  flies. 
Nor  quits  the  hero's  grasp  till  Volscens  dies ; 
Deep  in  his  throat  its  end  the  weapon  found. 
The  tyrant's  soul  fled  groaning  through  the  wound. 
Thus  Nisus  all  his  fond  afiiection  proved  — 
Dying,  revenged  the  fote  of  him  he  loved ; 
Then  on  his  bosom  sought  his  wonted  place. 
And  death  was  heavenly  in  his  firiend's  embrace. 

Celestial  pair  I  if  aught  my  verse  can  claim. 
Wafted  on  Time's  broad  pinion,  yours  is  fame  ! 
Ages  on  ages  shall  your  fiite  admire. 
No  future  day  shall  see  your  names  expire. 
While  stands  the  Capitol,  immortal  dome  I 
And  vanquish'd  millions  hall  their  empress,  Rome  I 

1  teedea,  who  accompanied  Jason  to  Corinth,  was  deserted 
hr  him  for  the  daughter  of  Crcon,  king  of  that  citjr.    The 
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Whbk  flerce  conflicting  passions  oige 

The  breast  where  love  is  wont  to  ^ow. 
What  mind  can  stem  the  stormy  luiige 

Which  rolls  the  tide  of  human  woe? 
The  hope  of  praise,  the  dread  of  shame, 

Can  rouse  the  tortured  breast  no  more; 
The  wild  desire,  the  guilty  flame. 

Absorbs  each  wish  it  felt  before. 

But  if  affection  gently  thrills 

The  soul  by  purer  dreams  posKit, 
The  pleasing  balm  of  mortal  ills 

In  love  can  soothe  the  aching  bresst: 
If  thus  thou  comest  in  disguise. 

Fair  Venus  1  fh>m  thy  native  heaven. 
What  heart  unfpiellng  would  despise 

The  sweetest  boon  the  gods  have  glveo? 

But  never  fhim  thy  golden  bow 

May  I  beneath  the  shaft  expire  I 
Whose  creeping  venom,  sure  and  slow, 

Awakes  an  aU-consnming  fire : 
Te  racking  doubts !  ye  jealous  tun  1 

With  others  wage  intenial  war ; 
Repentance,  source  of  ftitnre  tean, 

From  me  be  ever  distant  fu  I 

May  no  distracting  thoughts  destroy 

The  holy  calm  of  sacred  love  1 
May  all  the  hours  be  wing'd  with  jof. 

Which  hover  fUthftil  hearts  above ! 
Fair  Venus  1  on  thy  myrtle  shrine 

May  I  with  some  fond  lover  sigh. 
Whose  heart  may  min^  pure  with  mine  - 

With  me  to  live,  with  me  to  die. 

My  native  soil !  beloved  before, 

Now  dearer  as  my  peaceftd  home, 
Ne'er  may  I  quit  thy  n)cky  shore, 

A  hapless  banish'd  wretch  to  roam ! 
This  very  day,  this  very  hour, 

liay  I  resign  this  fleeting  breath  I 
Nor  quit  my  silent  humble  bower ; 

A  doom  toiattBT  worse  than  death. 

Have  I  not  heard  the  exile's  sigh  ? 

And  seen  the  exile's  silent  tear. 
Through  distant  climes  condemn'd  to  fljt 

A  pensive  weary  wanderer  here  t 
Ah  I  hapless  dame  ^  I  no  sire  bewails, 

No  firiend  thy  wretched  flste  deplore^ 
No  kindred  voice  with  rapture  hails 

Thy  steps  within  a  stranger's  doon. 

Perish  the  flend  whose  iron  heart, 
To  fidr  affbction's  truth  unknowD, 

Bids  her  he  fondly  loved  depart, 
Unpitied,  helpless,  and  alone; 

though  a  considerable  liberty  b  takeo  with  the  oripiL 
expanding  the  idea,  as  alio  in  some  other  parts  «C  tw  tn 
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Who  iie*er  unlocks  with  silver  key  ^ 
The  milder  treasures  of  his  soul,  — 

May  such  a  friend  he  fur  from  me. 
And  ocean*s  storms  between  us  roll ! 


THOUGHTS  SUGGESTED  BT  A  COLLEGE 
EXAMINATION. 

Hicft  hi  the  midst,  surrounded  by  his  peers, 
Maomqs  *  his  ample  fix>nt  sublime  uprears : 
Placed  on  his  chair  of  state,  he  seems  a  god. 
While  Sophs  and  Freshmen  tremble  at  his  nod. 
As  all  around  sit  wn^t  in  speechless  gloom, 
Hii  Yoice  in  thunder  shakes  the  sounding  dome  ^ 
Denouncing  dire  reproach  to  luckless  fools, 
Uotkill'd  to  plod  in  mathematic  rules. 

Happy  the  youth  in  Euclid*s  axioms  tried. 
Though  little  versed  in  any  art  beside  ; 
Who,  scarcely  sklll*d  an  English  line  to  pen, 
Scuu  Attic  metres  with  a  critic's  ken. 
What,  though  he  knows  not  how  his  fathers  bled. 
When  dvil  discord  piled  the  iields  with  dead. 
When  Edward  bade  his  conquering  bands  advance. 
Or  Henry  trampled  on  the  crest  of  France : 
Though  marvelling  at  the  name  of  Magna  Charta, 
Tet  well  he  reooUecti  the  law  of  Sparta ; 
Can  tell  what  edicts  sage  Lycuigus  made. 
While  Blackstone  *s  on  the  shelf  neglected  laid ; 
I  Of  Qredan  dramas  vaunts  the  deathless  Ikme, 
Of  Avon's  bard  remembering  scarce  the  name. 

Such  is  the  youth  whose  scientific  pate 
Cisss-honoun,  medals,  fellowships,  await ; 
'  Or  even,  perhaps,  the  declamation  prise. 
If  to  such  glorious  height  he  lifts  his  eyes. 
But  lo !  no  common  orator  can  hope 
The  envied  fldlver  cup  within  hti  scope. 
Not  that  our  heads  much  eloquence  require, 
Th'  Atbxhiak's'  glowing  style,  or  Tully's  fire. 
A  manner  clear  or  warm  is  useless,  since 
We  do  not  try  by  speaking  to  convince. 
Be  other  orators  of  pleasing  proud : 
We  speak  to  please  ourselves,  not  move  the  crowd : 
Our  gravity  prefers  the  muttering  tone, 
A  proper  mixture  of  the  squeak  and  groan : 

*  The  original  Is  **  KmSmikf  mftifmrt  mXiH*  Mmv/'  lite- 
raOy.  *•  dtscTodng  the  bright  key  of  the  ndnd.'* 

*  No  reflectiao  ii  here  intended  agafaitt  the  penon  raen- 
dooed  under  the  name  of  Magnus.  He  to  merely  represented 
tt  perfbrmJng  an  unaToidable  IVmction  of  hto  office.  Indeed, 
Mdi  an  ettempC  could  only  recoil  upon  myielf ;  as  that  gen- 
denum  to  now  as  much  dlfttngtdahed  by  his  eloquence,  and 
the  digniiled  propriety  whh  which  he  fllu  hto  situation,  as  he 
was  in  hto  yoanger  days  fi>r  wit  and  conririallty. — [Dr.  Wll- 
ttsm  Bfanael  was,  in  1790,  appointed  to  the  headship  of 
Trinity  CoUese,  by  Bfr.  Pitt,  while  a  bachelor  of  arts,  he 
ditfmyiriahed  nimself  as  the  author  of  several  iemg  d'etprit. 
Dr.  Jowett,  of  Trinity  Hall,  baring  amused  both  himself 
and  the  pidiHc,  by  a  pretty  Uttle  fktry  garden,  with  narrow 
gnnl  walks,  besprinkled  with  sheUs  and  pellucid  pebbles, 
and  encloaed  by  a  Chinese  railing.  Dr.  Sianael  wrote  the 
following  llnee  tnereon : — 

**  A  little  garden,  Uttle  Jowett  made. 
And  talced  it  with  a  little  palisade ; 
Ifyon  would  know  the  taste  of  little  Jowett, 
Thto  Uttle  garden  won't  a  little  show  it." 
Be  was  indebted  to  the  influence  of  hto  pupil,  the  late  Mr. 
Percvral,  ibr  hto  subsequent  promotion,  in  1S08,  to  the  see  of 
Br1«ti4.    He  to  supposed  to  have  materially  assisted  in  the 
*'  Pursuits  of  Literature."    Hto  lordship  died  at  Trinity 
Lodge,  in  June,  1830.] 

*  Demosthenes. 


No  borroVd  grace  of  action  must  be  seen 
The  slightest  motion  would  displease  the  Dean  ;4 
Whilst  every  staring  graduate  would  prate 
Against  what  he  could  never  imitate. 

The  man  who  hopes  t'  obtain  the  promised  cup 
Must  in  one  posture  stand,  and  ne'er  look  up ; 
Nor  stop,  but  rattle  over  every  word  — 
No  matter  what,  so  it  can  not  he  heard. 
Thus  let  him  hurry  on,  nor  think  to  rest : 
Who  speaks  the  fhstest's  sure  to  speak  the  best; 
Who  utters  most  within  the  shoitest  space 
May  safely  hope  to  win  the  wordy  race. 

The  sons  of  science  these,  who,  thus  repaid, 
Linger  in  ease  in  Oranta*s  sluggish  shade ; 
Where  on  Cam's  sedgy  bank  supine  they  lie 
Unknown,  unhonour'd  live,  unwept  for  die : 
Dull  as  the  pictures  which  adorn  their  halls, 
They  think  all  learning  fix'd  withtai  their  walls : 
In  manners  rude.  In  foolish  Ibrms  predse. 
All  modem  arts  affecting  to  despise ; 
Yet  prizing  Bentley's,  Brunch's,  or  Porson's  ^  note, 
More  than  the  verse  on  which  the  critic  wrote : 
Vain  as  their  honours,  heavy  as  their  ale. 
Sad  as  their  wit,  and  tedious  as  their  tale ; 
To  fHendship  dead,  though  not  untaught  to  feel 
When  Self  and  Church  demand  a  bigot  zeal. 
With  eager  haste  they  court  the  lord  of  power. 
Whether  't  is  Pitt  or  Petty  rules  the  hour ;  0 
To  him,  with  suppliant  smiles,  they  bend  the  head. 
While  distant  mitres  to  their  eyes  are  spread. 
But  should  a  storm  o'erwhelm  him  with  disgrace. 
They'd  fly  to  seek  the  next  who  fill'd  his  phice. 
Such  are  the  men  who  learning's  treasures  guard  ! 
Such  is  their  practice,  such  is  their  reward  I 
This  much,  at  least  we  may  presume  to  say  ^ 
The  premium  can't  exceed  the  price  they  pay. 

1806. 


TO  A  BEAUTIFUL  QUAKER. 

SwxxT  girl  1  though  only  once  we  met. 
That  meeting  I  shall  ne'er  forget ; 
And  though  we  ne'er  may  meet  again, 
Bemembrance  will  thy  form  retain. 
I  would  not  say,  » I  love,"  but  still 
My  senses  struggle  with  my  will : 

4  [In  most  colleges,  the  fellow  who  superintends  the  chapel 
service  to  called  Dean.} 

*  The  present  Greek  professor  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge ;  a  man  whose  powers  of  mind  and  writing  may, 
KrhaM,  Justify  their  preference.  [In  a  letter  written  in  1818, 
>rd  Byron  says :  —  "I  remember  to  hare  seen  Person  at 
Cambrictoe,  in  the  hall  of  our  college,  and  in  private  par- 
ties ;  and  I  nerer  can  recollect  him  except  as*  drunk  or 
brutal,  and  generally  both :  I  mean  in  an  evening ;  for  in 
the  hall,  he  dined  at  the  Dean's  table,  and  I  at  the  Vice* 
master's ;— and  he  then  and  there  appeared  sober  In  hto 
demeanour;  but  I  hare  seen  him.  In  a  private  partv  of 
under-graduates,  take  up  a  poker  to  them,  and  heard  nim 
use  language  as  blackguard  as  his  action.  Of  all  the  dtogust- 
ing  brutes,  sulky,  abusive,  and  intolerable.  Person  was  the 
most  bestial,  as  ar  as  the  few  times  I  saw  him  went.  He 
was  tolerated  In  thto  state  amongst  the  young  men  for  hto 
talents ;  as  the  Turks  think  a  madman  msplred,  and  bear 
with  him.  He  used  to  redte,  oi;  rather  Tomlt.  pages  of  all 
hmguages,  and  could  hiccup  Greek  like  a  Helot :  and  oer- 
taimr  Sparta  never  shocked  ber  children  with  a  grosser 
exhibition  than  thto  man's  Intoxication."] 

■  Sfaioe  this  was  written.  Lord  Henrv  Petty  has  lost  his 

Elace,  and  subsequently  (I  had  almost  ssdd  consequently)  the 
onour  of  representing  the  Uniyersity.  A  fact  so  glaring 
requires  no  comment.  [Lord  Henry  Petty  to  now  (1836) 
Marquess  of  Lansdowne.] 
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In  Tain,  to  drive  thee  from  my  liretst. 
My  thoughts  are  moie  and  more  represt ; 
In  yaln  I  check  the  rising  sighs, 
Another  to  the  last  replies : 
Perhaps  this  is  not  Iotc,  but  yet 
Our  meeting  I  can  ne'er  forget 

What  though  we  never  silence  broke, 

Our  eyes  a  sweeter  language  spoke ; 

The  tongue  In  flattering  fidsehood  deals. 

And  tells  a  tale  it  never  feels : 

Deceit  the  guilty  lips  impart ; 

And  hush  the  mandates  of  the  heart ; 

But  soul's  interpreters,  the  eyes, 

Spurn  such  restraint,  and  scorn  disguise. 

As  thus  our  glances  oft  conversed, 

And  all  our  bosoms  felt  rehearsed. 

No  spirit,  firom  within,  reproved  us, 

Say  rather,  "  t'was  the  spirit  moved  us." 

Though  what  they  utter'd  I  repress. 

Yet  I  conceive  thou  'It  partly  guess ; 

For  as  on  thee  my  memory  ponders, 

Perehance  to  me  thine  also  wanders. 

This  for  myself,  at  least.  111  say. 

Thy  form  appears  through  night,  through  day : 

Awake,  with  it  my  &ncy  teems; 

In  sleep,  it  smites  in  fleeting  dreams : 

The  vision  charms  the  hours  away, 

And  bids  me  curse  Aurora's  ray. 

For  breaking  slumbers  of  delight. 

Which  make  me  wish  for  endless  night 

Since,  oh  1  whate'er  my  future  Cate, 

Shall  joy  or  woe  my  steps  await. 

Tempted  by  love,  by  storms  beset. 

Thine  image  I  can  ne  *er  forget 

Alas  I  again  no  more  we  meet. 
No  more  our  former  looks  repeat ; 
Then  let  me  breathe  this  parting  prayer. 
The  dictate  of  my  bosom's  care : 
**  May  Heaven  so  guard  my  lovely  quaker, 
That  anguish  never  can  o'ertake  her ; 
That  peace  and  virtue  ne'er  forsake  her, 
But  bliss  be  aye  her  heart's  partaker  1 
Oh  I  may  the  happy  mortal,  fated 
To  be,  by  dearest  ties,  related, 
For  h  r  each  hour  new  Joys  discover. 
And  lose  the  husband  In  the  lover  1 
May  that  fair  bosom  never  know 
What  'tis  to  feel  the  restless  woe. 
Which  stings  the  soul  with  vain  regret. 
Of  him  who  never  can  forget ! "  ^ 

*  [These  Tenet  were  written  at  Harrowgate,  In  Aug.  1806.] 

*  [The  cornelian  of  these  renes  wai  given  to  Lord  BTron 
bf  tne  Cambridge  chorister,  Eddlestone,  whose  musical  ta- 
lents flrst  introduced  him  to  the  young  poet's  acquaintance, 
and  for  whom  be  appears  to  have  entertained,  sabsequently, 
a  sentiment  of  the  most  romantic  (Hendship.] 

*  [In  a  letter  to  Miu  PigoC,  of  Southwell,  written  in  June. 
1W7,  Lord  Byron  thus  describes  Eddlestone :  —  "  He  is  ex- 
actly to  an  hour  two  years  younger  than  myself,  nearly  my 
height,  rery  thin,  rerr  fair  complexion,  dark  eyes,  and  light 
locks.  My  opinion  of  his  mind  you  already  know ;  I  hope  I 
■hall  never  naTe  occasion  to  cnange  it."  Eddlestone,  on 
leaving  his  choir,  entered  into  a  mercantile  house  in  the  me- 
tropoUs.  and  died  of  a  consumption,  in  1811.  On  hearing 
of  his  death,  Lord  Bjrron  thus  wrote  to  the  mother  of  his 
fiiir  correspondent: — "I  am  about  to  write  to  vou  on  aillly 
subject,  aiui  yet  I  cannot  well  do  otherwise.  Vou  may  re- 
member a  cornelian,  which  some  years  ago  I  consigned  to 
Miss  Ptgot,  indeed  gave  to  her,  and  now  I  am  about  to  make 
the  moec  selfish  ana  rude  of  requests.  The  person  who  gave 
It  to  me,  when  I  was  very  young,  is  dead,  and  tboogfa  a  long 
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THE  CORNEUAK.i 

No  specious  splendour  of  this  stone 
Endears  it  to  my  memory  ever ; 

With  lustre  only  once  it  shone, 
And  blushes  modest  as  the  i^ver.' 

Some,  who  can  sneer  at  fHendshlp'k  ties, 
Have,  for  my  weakness,  oft  leprovsd  me; 

Tet  still  the  simple  gift  I  prise,  — 
For  I  am  sure  the  giver  loved  me. 

He  oifer'd  it  with  downcast  look. 
As  fearful  that  I  might  refose  it; 

I  told  him  when  the  gift  I  took, 
My  only  fear  should  be  to  lose  it. 

This  pledge  attentively  I  view'd. 
And  sparkling  as  I  held  it  near, 

Methougfat  one  drop  the  stone  bedew'd, 
And  ever  since  I  've  loved  a  tear. 

Still,  to  adorn  his  htunble  youth. 
Nor  wealth  nor  birth  their  tretsnra  yieU; 

But  he  who  seeks  the  flowers  of  tnitfa. 
Must  quit  the  garden  for  the  Add. 

'Tis  not  the  plant  uprear'd  in  skitt. 
Which  beauty  shows,  and  iheds  pecfine; 

The  flowers  which  yield  the  most  of  both 
In  Nature's  wild  luxuriance  bloom. 

Had  Fortune  aided  Nature's  care. 
For  once  forgetting  to  be  blind. 

His  would  have  been  an  ample  shait. 
If  well  proportioQ'd  to  his  mtaid. 

But  had  the  goddess  clearly  seen. 
His  form  had  flx'd  her  fickle  brasit; 

Her  countless  hoards  would  his  have  bcco, 
And  none  remain'd  to  give  thee  loL 


AN  OCCASIONAL  PROLOOUE, 
nxuvmsD  raxvious  to  thk  rxaPoaxAiirs  or   ^ 

WHKXL  or  FOXTUNX"  AT  A  FXIVATX  THSAIU* 

SiKcx  the  refinement  of  this  polish'd  sge 
Has  swept  immoral  raillery  from  the  stage; 

time  has  elapsed  since  we  met,  as  It  was  the  vtSjW^ 
I  possessed  of  that  person  (in  whom  1  was  vfiy  ^^' 
terestcd)»jlblMs  acquired  a  value  by  this  evuXlw™^  tj* 
wished  it  wner  to  have  borne  in  my  eyes.  If,  therefor. 
Pigot  shoflfflTiave  preserved  it,  I  must,  under  «*»««2r " 
stances,  beg  her  to  excuse  my  reqiMsting  it  tobe  tnn*^ 
to  me,  and  1  will  replace  It  by  something  she  msf  no^ 
me  by  equaUy  well.  As  she  waa  always  so  W»*  2«f 
hiterested  in  the  late  of  him  who  rormed  the  Wo^T 
conversation,  yoa  may  tell  her  that  the  ^ver  of  *f  JTT 
lian  died  in  May  last,  of  a consumpdon,  tt  tbeaieaf*^ 
one,  —  making  the  sixth,  wlthfaa  four  nooths.  of  Wf  ■* 
relations  that  I  have  kiaC  between  May  and  the  «d  *  ^ 
gust."— The  oomeUan  heart  waa  retuned  MxamN  -J 
indeed.  Miss  Pigot  reminded  Lord  Byron,  *■«  ^^IJJt. 
with  her  as  a  deposit,M>t  a  gift.  U  la  now  *■  the  F**** 
of  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Lei^*]  ^ 

*  [••  When  I  was  a  youth,  I  waa  reckoned  a  tP^y 
Besides  Harrow  speeches.  In  which  1  shone,  1  reacted  r 
ruddock,  in  the  •  Wheel  of  Fortune,*  and  THrtraBf-' 
in  the  Ikrce  of  •  The  Weathercock,'  for  three  «lf* 
some  private  theatrlcala  at  Southwell,  In  IM.  •»  r* 
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Since  taste  baa  now  ezpunged  licentious  wit. 

Which  8tamp*d  diignoe  on  all  an  author  writ ; 

Shice  now  to  please  with  purer  scenes  we  seek, 

Nor  dare  to  call  the  blush  flnom  Beauty's  cheek ; 

Oh  I  let  the  modest  Muse  some  pity  claim, 

And  meet  indulgence,  though  she  find  not  fame. 

StUl,  not  for  her  alone  we  wish  respect, 

Othen  appear  more  conscious  of  defect : 

To-oight  no  Teteran  Roscii  you  behold. 

In  an  the  arts  of  scenic  action  old ; 

Ko  Cooke,  no  Kemble,  can  salute  you  here. 

No  Siddons  draw  the  sympathetic  tear ; 

To-night  you  throng  to  witness  the  ddfmt  ^ 

Of  embryo  actors,  to  the  Drama  new : 

Here,  then,  our  almost  unfledged  wings  we  try ; 

Clip  not  our  pinions  ere  the  birds  can  fly : 

Failing  in  this  our  first  attempt  to  soar, 

Drooping,  alas !  we  fidl  to  rise  no  more. 

Not  one  poor  trembler  only  fear  betrays. 

Who  hopes,  yet  almost  dreads,  to  meet  your  praise ; 

Bat  all  our  dramatis  persons  wait 

In  fimd  suspense  this  crisis  of  their  fate. 

No  Tenal  views  our  progress  can  retard. 

Your  generous  plaudits  are  our  sole  reward ; 

For  these,  each  Hero  all  his  power  displays. 

Each  timid  Heroine  shrinks  before  your  gaxe. 

SuRly  the  last  will  some  protection  find ; 

None  to  the  softer  sex  can  prove  unkind : 

While  Youth  and  Beauty  form  the  female  shield. 

The  sternest  censor  to  the  fiiir  must  yield. 

Tet,  should  our  feeble  efibrts  nought  avail. 

Should,  after  all,  our  best  endeavours  fidl. 

Still  let  some  mercy  in  your  bosoms  live, 

And,  if  you  can*t  applaud,  at  least  forgive. 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF  MB.  FOX, 

TH«  rOl^LOWIVO  ILUBEKAL   lMr»01irTU  APr»A»TO  IK 
A  XOKNIMO  FArEK. 

**  00a  nation's  foes  lament  on  Fox's  death. 
But  bless  the  hour  when  Prt  resign'd  his  breath : 
These  feelings  wide,  let  sense  and  truth  undue, 
We  give  the  palm  where  Justice  points  its  due/' 
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AITTHOa   or  THXSB   PIXCXS  BKNT  THX 
rOLLOWJVO  aXPLT. 


Oh  fibctlous  viper  I  whose  envenom'd  tooth 
Would  mangle  stQl  the  dead,  perverting  truth ; 
What  though  our  **  nation's  foes"  lament  the  fiite, 
With  generous  feeling,  of  the  good  and  great. 
Shall  dastard  tongues  essay  to  blast  the  name 
Of  him  whose  meed  exists  in  endless  fum  ? 
When  Pitt  expired  in  plenitude  of  po*«ri 
Though  ill  success  obscured  his  dying  hour, 
Pity  her  dewy  wings  before  him  spread, 
For  noble  spirits  **  war  not  with  the  dead : " 
His  firlends,  in  tears,  a  last  sad  requiem  gave. 
As  all  his  errora  slumber'd  in  the  grave ; 

ippUaie.  The  occsrional  prol«rae  for  oar  Tolunteer  play 
was  alio  of  my  composition.  Tn«  other  performers  were 
ynang  ladles  and  gentlemen  of  the  neigfabourbood ;  and  the 
whole  went  off  with  great  efltet  14IM1  our  good-natured  aa- 
dieoce.'*-.ii!rnN»  JDAiry,  1B21.] 

>  [This  prologae  was  written  bj^the  young  poet,  between 
itages,  on  his  way  from  Harrowgate.  On  getting  into  the 
carrtage  at  Cbestcrfleld,  he  said  to  hts  companion,  "  Now, 
PIgoi,  I  'U  sptai  a  prologue  for  oar  pUy ; "  and  before  they 


He  sunk,  an  Atlas  bending  "neath  the  weight 
Of  cares  o'erwhelmfaig  our  conflicting  state : 
When,  lo  1  a  Hercules  in  Fox  appear'd. 
Who  for  a  time  the  ruin'd  &bric  rear'd : 
He,  too,  is  fiai*n,  who  Britain*s  loss  supplied, 
With  him  our  fiist-reviving  hopes  have  died ; 
Not  one  great  people  only  raise  his  urn. 
All  Europe's  fhr-extended  regions  mourn. 
**  These  feelings  wide,  let  sense  and  truth  undue, 
To  give  the  palm  where  Justice  points  its  due ; " 
Tet  let  not  cankered  Calumny  assail, 
Or  round  our  statesman  wind  her  gloomy  veil. 
Fox  1  o*er  whose  corse  a  mourning  world  must  weep, 
Whose  dear  remains  in  honour'd  marble  sleep ; 
For  whom,  at  last,  e*en  hostile  nations  groan. 
While  friends  and  foes  alike  his  talents  own ; 
Fox  shall  in  Britain's  future  annals  shine. 
Nor  e*en  to  Pitt  the  patriot's  palm  resign ; 
Which  Envy,  wearing  Candour's  sacred  mask. 
For  Prrr,  and  Pitt  alone,  has  dared  to  ask.  * 


THE  TEAR. 


**  O  lachrymarum  fons,  tenero  sacros 
Duoentimn  ortus  ex  animo ;  quater 
Felix  I  in  imo  qui  scatentem 
Pectore  te,  pla  Nympha,  sensit."  —  Grof. 

Whsk  Friendship  or  Love  our  sympathies  move, 
When  Truth  in  a  glance  should  appear. 

The  lips  may  beguile  with  a  dimple  or  Bniile» 
But  the  test  of  affiection  *s  a  Tear. 

Too  oft  is  a  smile  but  the  hypocrite's  wile. 

To  mask  detestation  or  fear ; 
Qive  roe  the  soft  sigh,  whilst  the  soul-telling  eye 

Is  dlmm'd  for  a  time  with  a  Tear. 

MUd  Charity's  glow,  to  us  mortals  below. 

Shows  the  soul  firom  barbarity  clear ; 
Compassion  will  mdt  where  this  virtue  is  felt, 

And  its  dew  is  diifUsed  in  a  Tear. 

The  man  doom'd  to  sail  with  the  blast  of  the  gale, 

Through  billows  Atlantic  to  steer, 
As  he  bends  o'er  the  wave  which  may  soon  be  his  grave, 

The  green  sparkles  bright  with  a  Tear. 

The  soldier  braves  death  for  a  fhndfiil  wreath 

In  Glory's  romantic  career ; 
But  he  raises  the  foe  when  in  battle  laid  low. 

And  bathes  every  wound  with  a  Tear. 

If  with  high-bounding  pride  he  return  to  his  bride, 

Renouncing  the  gore-crimson'd  spear. 
All  his  toils  are  repaid  when,  embracing  the  maid. 

From  her  eyelid  he  kisses  the  Tear. 

Sweet  scene  of  my  youth  >  1  seat  of  Friendship  and 
Where  love  chased  each  ftst-fleeting  year,  [Truth, 

Loth  to  leave  thee,  I  moum'd,  for  a  last  look  I  tum'd. 
But  thy  spire  was  scarce  seen  through  a  Tear, 

reached  Mansfield  he  bad  completed  his  task, — tntermptJng, 
only  once,  his  rhyming  rererie,  to  ask  the  proper  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  French  word  **  ifbmt,**  and,  on  being  answered, 
excUdming,  **  Ay,  that  will  do  for  rhyme  to  '  mew  J  "  The 
epUoffue,  which  was  fttim  the  pen  of  the  Rer.  Mr.  Bedier, 
was  dellTered  by  Lord  Byron.] 

*  [The  "  illiberal  improptu"  appeared  in  the  Morning 
Post,  and  Lord  Byron's  '*  reply  '*  In  the  Morning  Chronicle,  j 

*  Harrow. 
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Though  my  vows  I  can  poor  to  my  Muy  no  more. 

My  Bfiary  to  Love  once  so  dear ; 
Id  the  shade  of  her  bower  I  remember  the  hour 

She  rewarded  those  tows  with  a  Tear. 

By  another  possest,  may  she  live  ever  blest  I 
Her  name  still  my  heart  must  reyere : 

With  a  sigh  I  resign  what  I  once  thought  was  mine, 
And  foigire  her  deceit  with  a  Tear. 

Te  Mends  of  my  heart,  ere  from  you  I  deiMUt, 
This  hope  to  my  breast  is  most  near : 

If  again  we  shall  meet  in  this  rural  retreat, 
BCay  we  meet,  as  we  part,  with  a  Tear. 

When  my  soul  wings  her  flight  to  the  regions  of  night. 
And  my  corse  shall  recline  on  its  bier. 

As  ye  pass  by  the  tomb  where  my  ashes  consume. 
Oh  I  moisten  their  dust  with  a  Tear. 

BCay  no  marble  bestow  the  splendour  of  woe. 

Which  the  children  of  vanity  rear ; 

No  fiction  of  fiune  shall  blaaon  my  name ; 

All  I  ask— all  I  wish— is  a  Tear. 

October  26tb,  1806. 


BEPLT  TO  SOME  VERSES  OF  J.  M.  R  PI60T, 
ESQ.,  ON  THE  CRUELTY  OF  HIS  MISTRESS. 

WuT,  Pigot,  complain  of  this  damseVs  disdain. 

Why  thus  in  despair  do  you  fret  7 
For  months  you  may  try,  yet,  believe  me,  a  sigh 

Will  never  obtain  a  coquette. 

Would  you  teach  her  to  love  ?  for  a  time  seem  to  rove ; 

At  first  she  may  ttovm.  in  a  pet ; 
But  leave  her  awhile,  she  shortly  will  smile. 

And  then  you  may  kiss  your  coquette. 

For  such  are  the  airs  of  these  fenciful  fidrs, 

They  think  all  our  homage  a  debt : 
Tet  a  partial  neglect  soon  takes  an  effect. 

And  humbles  the  proudest  coquette. 

Dissemble  your  pain,  and  lengthen  your  chain. 
And  seem  her  hauteur  to  regret ;  * 

If  again  you  shall  sigh,  she  no  more  will  deny 
That  yours  is  the  rosy  coquette. 

If  still,  fh>m  fiilse  pride,  your  pangs  she  deride. 

This  whimsical  virgin  forget ; 
Some  other  admire,  who  will  melt  with  your  fire. 

And  laugh  at  the  little  coquette. 

For  me,  I  adore  some  twenty  or  more, 

And  love  them  most  dearly ;  but  yet. 
Though  my  heart  they  enthral,  I'd  abandon  them  all. 

Did  they  act  like  your  blooming  coquette. 

No  longer  repine,  adopt  this  design, 
And  break  through  her  sUghU woven  net ; 

Away  with  despair,  no  longer  forbear 
To  fly  fiiom  the  captious  coquette. 

Then  quit  her,  my  Mend  1  your  bosom  defend. 
Ere  quite  with  her  snares  you  Ve  beset :      [smart. 

Lest  your  deep-wounded  heak,  when  incensed  by  the 
Should  lead  you,  to  curse  the  coquette. 

October  S7th,  1806. 


TO  THE  SIGHING  STREFHON. 

YouK  pardon,  my  firiend,  if  my  rfaymcs  did  oflfcod. 
Tour  pardon,  a  thousand  times  o*er : 

From  friendship  I  strove  your  pangs  to  remove^ 
But  I  swear  I  will  do  so  no  more. 

Since  your  beautlAil  maid  your  flame  has  repaid, 

No  more  I  your  folly  regret ; 
She 's  now  most  divine,  and  I  bow  at  the  shrine 

Of  this  quickly  reformed  coquette. 

Yet  still,  I  must  own,  I  should  never  have  knovn 
From  your  verses,  what  else  she  deserved ; 

Your  pain  seem'd  so  great,  I  pitied  your  bie. 
As  your  fidr  was  so  devilish  reserved. 

Since  the  balm-breathing  kiss  of  this  magical  mia 
Can  such  wonderful  transports  produce ;      [met,* 

Since  the  **  worid  you  forget,  when  your  lips  oooe  ban 
My  counsel  will  get  but  abuse. 

You  say,  when  <*  I  rove,  I  know  nothing  of  lore;* 

*Tis  true,  I  am  given  to  range : 
If  I  rightly  remember,  I've  loved  a  good  number, 

Yet  there's  pleasure,  at  least,  in  a  change. 

I  will  not  advance,  by  the  rules  of  romance^ 

To  humour  a  whimsical  fidr ; 
Though  a  smile  nuiy  delight,  yet  a  frown  wont  aflK^ 

Or  drive  me  to  dreadful  despair. 


While  my  blood  is  thus  warm  I  ne'er  shall 
To  mix  in  the  Platonists'  school ; 

Of  this  I  am  sure,  was  my  passion  so  pure. 
Thy  mistress  would  think  me  a  fooL 


And  if  I  should  shun  every  woman  for  oue^ 
Whose  image  must  fill  my  whole  breast — 

Whom  I  must  prefer,  and  sigh  but  for  her— 
What  an  insult  'twould  be  to  the  rest  I 

Now,  Strephon,  good  bye ;  I  cannot  deny 
Your  passion  appean  most  absurd ; 

Such  love  as  you  plead  is  pure  love  indeed. 
For  it  only  consists  in  the  word. 


TO  ELIZA.  1 


Elua,  what  fools  are  the  Mussulman  sect. 

Who  to  woman  denz  the  8oul*s  ftxture  existence ; 

Could  the^M  thee,  Elixa,  they  'd  own  thdr  defect. 
And  tl^^^Krtrine  would  meet  with  a 


bej^Mthee,  J 

tl^l^ctrini 

nBtanoe. 


Had  their  prophet  possess'd  half  an  atom  of 
He  ne'er  would  have  wnnen  fhxn  paradtsf  dri 

Instead  of  his  houris,  a  flimsy  pretence. 
With  women  alone  he  had  peopled  hb 


Yet  still,  to  Increase  your  calamifien  more. 
Not  content  with  ^riving  your  bodies  of  a|riri(. 

He  allots  one  poor  hfltnd  to  share  amoqgtt 
With  souls  you'd  dispense;  but tUs  test i^o 
bear  it?       * 


1  TMlu  Elixabeth  Pfgot,  of  Soutfawetl.  to 
Lord  Byron*!  earliest  letter!  were  addreseed.] 
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His  religioD  to  ptoaie  neither  peity  to  made  ; 

On  husbuub  *t  is  hard,  to  the  wives  most  imdvil ; 
StiU  I  can*t  contradict,  what  so  oft  has  been  said, 

**  Though  women  are  angels,  yet  wedlock's  the 
derO.** 


LACHIN  T  OAIR.  i 

AwAT,  ye  gay  landscapes,  ye  gardens  of  roses ! 

In  yon  let  the  minions  of  luxury  rove ; 
Restore  me  the  rocks,  where  the  snow-flake  reposes. 

Though  still  they  are  sacred  to  freedom  and  love : 
Yet,  Caledonia,  beloved  are  thy  mountains. 

Bound  their  white  summits  though  elements  war ; 
Though  cataracts  Ibam  *stead  of  smooth-flowing 
.   fountains, 

I  sigh  fyr  the  vaUey  of  dark  Loch  na  Garr. 

Ah  I  there  my  young  Ibotsteps  in  Infimcy  wander*d ; 

My  cap  was  the  bonnet,  my  cloak  was  the  phdd ;  > 
On  chieftains  long  perish*d  my  memory  ponder'd. 

As  daily  I  strode  through  the  pine-corer'd  ^ade. 
I  sought  not  my  home  till  the  day's  dying  glory 

Gave  place  to  the  rays  of  the  bright  polar  star ; 
Por  fimcy  was  cheer'd  by  traditional  story, 

Disdoaed  by  the  natives  of  dark  Loch  na  Garr. 

**  Shades  of  the  dead  I  have  I  not  heard  your  voices 

Rise  on  the  nlght-roUlng  breath  of  the  gale  ?'* 
Surely  the  soul  of  the  hero  r^olces. 

And  rides  on  the  wind,  o*er  his  own  Highland  vale. 
Round  Loch  na  Garr  while  the  stormy  mist  gathers. 

Winter  presides  In  his  cold  icy  car : 
Clouds  thane  encircle  the  forms  of  my  ikthers ; 

They  dwell  in  the  tempests  of  dark  Loch  na  Garr. 

**  in-starc!tt9,  though  brave,  did  no  visions  foreboding 

Tell  you  that  fkte  had  forsaken  your  cause  ?" 
Ah !  were  you  destined  to  die  at  Culloden,  < 

Vlctary  crown*d  not  your  lUl  with  applause : 
Still  were  you  happy  in  death's  earthy  slumber, 

Tou  reft  with  your  dan  in  the  caves  of  Braemar  ;^ 
The  pibroch  resounds,  to  the  piper's  loud  number, 

Tour  deeds  on  the  echoes  of  dark  Loch  na  Garr. 

1  LadUm  y  Oair,  or,  as  it  it  pronounced  in  the  Ene,  Lock 
na  Garr,  towers  proudly  pre-eminent  in  the  Northern  High- 
laoiU,  near  Invercauld.  One  of  our  modem  tourists  men- 
tions it  as  the  hishest  mountain,  perhaps.  In  Greet  Britain. 
Be  thU  as  It  may,  it  is  certaiiUv  one  of  the  most  sublime  and 
picturesqae  amongst  our  "  Caledonian  Alps."  Its  appear- 
ance is  of  a  dusky  nue,  but  the  summit  is  tne  seat  of  eternal 
mows.  Near  Lachln  y  Gair  I  spent  some  of  the  early  nart 
of  my  life,  the  recollection  of  which  has  glren  birth  to  these 
stanraa. 

*  This  word  is  erroneously  pronounced  jpMk  the  proper 
pronnndatioo  (aocording  to  toe  Scotch)  v  aKiwn  by  the 
orthography. 

^  .1  allude  here  to  my  maternal  ancestors,  *'  the  Oonftms,'* 
many  of  whom  fought  for  the  unfortimate  Prince  Charles, 
better  known  by  the  name  of  the  Pretender.  This  branch  was 
nearly  allied  bj  blood,  as  well  as  attachment,  to  the  Stuarts. 
George,  the  second  Earl  of  Huntley,  married  the  Princess 
AnnabelU  Stuart,  daughter  of  James  the  First  of  Scotland. 
By  her  he  left  ibur  sons :  the  third.  Sir  William  Gordon,  I 
have  the  honour  to  claim  as  one  of  my  progenitors. 

<  Whether  any  perished  in  the  battle  of  Culloden,  I  am  not 
eeruin ;  but,  as  many  feU  In  the  faiurrectlon,  I  hare  used 
the  name  of  the  prindpal  action,  "  pan  pro  toto.** 

*  A  tract  of  the  Highlands  so  called.  There  is  also  a  Castle 
of  Braemar. 

*  fin  **  The  Island,**  apoem  written  a  year  or  two  before 
Lord  Byron's  death,  we  faATe  these  lines— > 


Years  have  roll*d  on.  Loch  na  Garr,  since  I  left  you« 

Tears  must  elapse  ere  I  tread  you  again : 
Nature  of  verdure  and  flow*rs  has  bereft  you. 

Yet  still  are  you  dearer  than  Albion's  plal^ 
England  1  thy  beauties  are  tame  and  domestic 

To  one  who  has  roved  o'er  the  mountains  afitur : 
Oh  for  the  crags  that  are  wild  and  m^estic  i 

The  steep  ftowning  glories  of  dark  Loch  na  Garr  1  ^ 


TO  ROMANCE. 

Pa«imt  of  golden  dreams,  Romance  t 

Auspicious  queen  of  childish  joys, 
Who  lead'st  along,  in  airy  dance. 

Thy  votive  train  of  girls  and  boys ; 
At  length.  In  spells  no  longer  bound, 

I  break  the  fetters  of  my  youth ; 
No  more  I  tread  thy  mystic  round. 

But  leave  thy  realms  for  those  of  Truth. 

And  yet  *t  is  hard  to  quit  the  dreams 

Which  haunt  the  unsuspicious  soul, 
Where  every  nymph  a  goddess  seems. 

Whose  eyes  through  rays  immortal  roll ; 
While  Fancy  holds  her  boundless  reign, 

And  all  assume  a  varied  hue  ; 
When  virgins  seem  no  longer  vain, 

And  even  woman's  smiles  are  true. 

And  must  we  own  thee  but  a  name. 

And  from  thy  hall  of  clouds  descend  ? 
Nor  find  a  sylph  in  every  dame, 

A  Pyhuies  7  in  every  fHend  ? 
But  leave  at  once  thy  realms  of  air 

To  mingling  bands  of  lUry  elves ; 
Confess  that  woman  *s  fidse  as  lUr, 

And  friends  have  feeling  for — themselves  I 

With  shame  I  own  I  *ve  felt  thy  sway 

Repentant,  now  thy  reign  is  o'er : 
No  more  thy  precepts  I  obey, 

No  more  on  fimded  pinions  soar. 
Fond  fool  I  to  love  a  sparkling  eye. 

And  think  that  eye  to  truth  was  dear ; 
To  trust  a  passing  wanton's  sigh. 

And  melt  beneath  a  wanton's  tear ! 

'*  He  who  first  met  the  Highlands*  swelling  blue 
Will  lore  each  pqak  that  shows  a  kindred  hue. 
Hall  in  each  crag  a  friend's  fismlUar  face. 
And  clasp  the  mountain  In  his  mind's  embrace. 
Long  hare  I  roam'd  through  lands  which  are  not  mine, 
Adored  the  Alp,  and  loved  the  Apennine, 
Rerered  Parnassus,  and  beheld  the  steep 
Jove's  Ida  and  Olrmpus  crown  the  deep : 
But 't  was  not  all  long  ages*  lore,  nor  all 
THeir  nature  held  me  In  their  thrilling  thrall  i 
The  Infknt  rapture  still  surrired  the  Boy, 
And  Loch  na  Garr  with  Ida  look'd  o'er  Troy, 
Mlx'd  Celtic  memories  wiUi  the  Phrygian  mount. 
And  Highland  linns  with  Castalie*s  clear  fount.** 

**  When  very  young,**  (he  adds  In  a  note)  **  about  eight 
years  of  age,  after  an  attadi  of  the  scarlet  fever  at  Aberdeen. 
1  was  removed,  by  medical  advice,  into  the  Highlands,  and 
from  this  period  Idate  my  love  of  mountainous  countries.  I 
can  never  forget  the  eflect,  a  few  years  afterwards,  in  Eng- 
land, of  the  omv  thing  I  had  long  seen,  even  in  miniature,  of 
a  mountain,  in  the  Muvern  IIUls.  After  I  returned  to  Chel- 
tenham, I  used  to  watch  them  every  afternoon,  at  sunset, 
with  a  sensation  which  I  cannot  describe."] 

7  It  la  hardly  necessary  to  add,  that  Pylades  was  the  com- 
panion of  Orestes,  and  a  partner  in  one  of  those  frlendshipf 
which,  with  those  of  Achilles  and  Patroclus,  Nisus  and  Eu- 
ryalus,  Damon  and  Pythias,  have  been  handed  down  to  pos- 
terity as  remarkable  instances  of  attachments,  which  in  all 
proMhillty  never  existed  beyond  the  imagination  of  the  poot, 
or  the  page  of  an  historian,  or  modern  novelist. 
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Romance  I  disgusted  with  deceit. 

Far  from  thy  motley  court  I  fly, 
Where  Affectation  holds  her  seat. 

And  sickly  Sensibility ; 
Whose  silly  tears  can  never  flow 

For  any  pangs  excepting  thine ; 
Who  turns  aside  from  real  woe, 

To  steep  in  dew  thy  gaudy  shrine. 

Now  join  with  sable  Sympathy, 

With  cypress  crown'd,  array'd  in  weeds, 
Who  heaves  with  thee  her  simple  sigh. 

Whose  breast  for  every  bosom  bleeds ; 
And  call  thy  sylvan  female  choir. 

To  mourn  a  swain  for  ever  gone, 
Who  once  oould  glow  with  equal  flre« 

But  bends  not  now  before  thy  throne. 

Te  genial  nymphs,  whose  ready  tears 

On  all  occasions  swiftly  flow  ; 
Whose  bosoms  heave  with  fencied  fears, 

With  &nded  flames  and  phrensy  glow ; 
Say,  will  you  mourn  my  absent  name. 

Apostate  fhnn  yotu*  gentle  train  ? 
An  inftnt  bard  at  least  may  daim 

From  you  a  sympathetic  strain. 

Adieu,  fond  nice  I  a  long  adieu  I 

The  hour  of  Cute  is  hovering  nigh ; 
E'en  now  the  galph  appears  in  view. 

Where  unlamented  you  must  lie : 
Oblivion's  blackening  lake  is  seen. 

Convulsed  by  gales  you  cannot  weather ; 
Where  you,  and  eke  your  gentle  queen, 

Alas !  must  perish  altogether. 


ANSWER  TO  SOME  ELEGANT  VERSES 

SENT  BT  A  Fa-IEND  TO  THE  AUTHOR,  COXFLAIKXNO 
THAT  OKS  or  HIS  DE8CRIFTION6  WAS  B.ATHER  TOO 
WARMLY  DRAWK. 

**  But  if  any  old  lady,  Imight,  priest,  or  physician. 
Should  condomn  me  for  prtnting  a  second  edition ; 
If  good  Madam  Squlntum  my  work  should  i^use. 
May  I  yenture  to  give  her  a  smack  of  my  muse  ?  " 

Hew  Bath  Guide. 

Cakdour  compels  me,  BecherI  ^  to  commend 
The  verse  which  blends  the  censor  with  the  friend. 
Tour  strong  yet  just  reproof  extorts  applause 
From  me,  the  heedless  and  imprudent  cause. 
For  this  wild  error  which  pervades  my  strain, 
I  sue  for  pardon, — must  I  sue  in  vain  ? 
The  wise  sometimes  fh>m  Wisdom's  ways  depart: 
Can  youth  then  hush  the  dictates  of  the  heart  ? 
Precepts  of  prudence  curb,  but  can't  amtroU 
The  fierce  emotions  of  the  flowing  soul. 
When  Love's  delirium  haunts  the  glowing  mind. 
Limping  Decorum  lingers  fiur  behind : 

>  [The  Rev.  John  Becber,  prebendary  of  Southwell,  the 
well-known  author  of  screral  philanthronlc  plans  for  the 
amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  poor.  In  tnis  gentleman 
the  youthful  poet  found  not  only  an  honest  and  judicious 
critic,  but  a  sincere  friend.  To  his  care  the  superintendence 
of  the  second  edition  of  "  Hours  of  Idleness,"  during  its 
progress  through  a  country  press,  was  intrusted,  and  at  his 
suggestion  several  corrections  and  omissions  were  made. 
"  f  must  return  you,"  says  Lord  Byron,  in  a  letter  written 
in  February,  1808,  "  my  best  acknowledgments  for  the  in* 
terest  you  have  taken  in  me  and  my  poetical  bantlings,  and 


Vainly  the  dotutl  mends  her  pimdiah  pace, 
Outstript  and  vanquish'd  in  the  mental 
The  young,  the  old,  have  worn  the  chains  of  lore: 
Let  those  they  ne'er  confined  my  lay  reprove : 
I«et  those  whose  souls  contemn  the  pleasing  power 
Their  censures  on  the  hapless  victim  shower. 
Oh  I  how  I  hate  the  nerveless,  flrigid  aoog. 
The  ceaseless  echo  of  the  rhyming  thiong. 
Whose  laboured  lines  in  chilling  numbers  flow, 
To  paint  a  pang  the  author  ne'er  can  know ! 
The  artless  Helicon  I  boast  is  youth ;  — 
My  lyre,  the  heart ;  my  muse,  the  simple  truth. 
Far  be 't  from  me  the  «*  virgin's  mind'*  to  "taiot:" 
Seduction's  dread  is  here  no  slight  restraint 
The  maid  whose  viigin  breast  is  void  of  guUe, 
Whose  wishes  dimple  in  a  modest  smUe, 
Whose  downcast  eye  disdains  the  wanton  leer. 
Firm  in  her  virtue's  strength,  yet  not  severe — 
She  whom  a  conscious  grace  shall  thus  refine 
Will  ne'er  be  '* tainted"  by  a  strain  of  ndne. 
But  for  the  nymph  whose  premature  desires 
Torment  her  bosom  with  imholy  fires, 
No  net  to  snare  her  willing  heart  Is  spread  ; 
She  would  have  fldlen,  though  she  ne'er  had  read. 
For  me,  I  &in  would  please  the  chosen  few, 
Whose  souls,  to  filing  and  to  nature  tnie» 
Will  spare  the  childish  verse,  and  not  deativy 
The  light  effusions  of  a  heedless  boj, 
I  seek  not  glory  flrom  the  senseleaB  crowd ; 
Of  fimcied  laurels  I  shall  ne'er  be  protvl : 
Their  warmest  plaudits  I  would  acarcdy  prize, 
Their  sneers  or  censures  I  alike  despise. 

KoTomber  SB.  IflOS. 
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ELEGY  ON  NEW8TEAD  ABBEY. « 

'*  It  Is  the  voice  of  yean  that  are  gone !  they  roD  ttfatn 
me  with  all  their  deeds."  —  0$sian. 

Newstead  I  fitft-ftlling,  once-resplendeot  dome ! 

Religion's  shrine !  repentant  Hehrt's^  pride! 
Of  warriors,  monks,  and  dames  the  doister'd  tomN 

Whose  pensive  shades  around  thy  ruins 


Hail  to  thy  pile  I  more  honoured  in  thy  ikU 
Than  modem  mansions  in  their  piUar'd  state; 

Proudly  mi^estic  frowns  thy  vaulted'  hall. 
Scowling  defiance  on  the  blasts  of  Ikte. 

No  mail-clad  serf^  \  obedient  to  their  lord. 
In  grim  array  the  crimson  cross  ^  demand ; 

Or  gay  assemble  round  the  festive  board 
Their  chief  a  retainers,  an  immortal  hmd : 


Else  might  inspiring  Fancy's  magic  eye 
Betrace  thefr  progress  through  the  lapse 

Marking  each  ardent  youth,  ordain'd  to  dle^ 
A  votive  pilgrim  in  Judea's  dime. 

I  shall  ever  be  proud  to  show  bow  auidi  I  < 
and  the  admser.  } 

*  As  one  poem  on  this  sol^ect  Is  already  printed,  die 
had,  originally,  no  intentioQ  of  toserting  tb«  iUlowtaf. 
now  added  at  the  particnUr  request  of  some  friends- 

3  Henry  II.  founded  Newstead  soon  after  the 
Thomas  a  Becket.    [See  anti,  p.  S78.  note.] 

*  This  word  is  used  by  Walter  Scott.  In  bis 
Wild  Huntsman ;  "  synonymous  with  Taasa). 

*  The  red  cross  was  the  badge  of  the  cnisadeit. 
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But  not  from  thee,  dark  pile  I  departs  tbe  chief ; 

Wa  feudal  realm  In  other  regtoiis  lay : 
In  thee  the  wounded  consdenoe  courts  relief, 

Betirlng  fhm  the  garish  hlaie  of  day. 

Tes !  in  thy  gloomy  ceUs  and  shades  profound 
The  monk  allured  a  world  he  ne'er  could  view ; 

Or  blood-stain*d  guilt  repenting  solace  found, 
Or  innocence  from  stem  oppression  flew. 

A  monarch  bade  thee  from  that  wild  arise. 
Where  Sherwood's  outlaws  once  were  wont  to  prowl; 

And  Superstition's  crimes,  of  various  dyes. 
Sought  shelter  in  the  priest's  protecting  cowl. 

Where  now  the  grass  exhales  a  murky  dew. 
The  humid  pall  of  life-extinguish'd  clay, 

In  sainted  fsme  the  sacred  Others  grew, 
Her  raiaed  their  pious  voices  but  to  pray. 

Where  now.  the  hats  their  wavtring  wings  extend 
Soon  as  the  gloaming  i  spreads  her  waning  shade, 

The  choir  did  oft  their  mingling  vespers  blend, 
Or  matin  orisons  to  Mary  >  paid. 

Tears  roll  on  years ;  to  ages,  ages  yield ; 

Abbots  to  abbots,  in  a  line,  succeed : 
Religion's  charter  their  protecting  shield 

TiU  royal  sacrilege  their  doom  decreed. 

One  holy  Hxvkt  rear'd  the  gothic  walls, 
And  bade  the  pious  inmates  rest  in  peace ; 

Another  HkxktS  the  kind  gift  recalls. 
And  bids  devotion's  hallow'd  echoes  cease. 

Tain  is  each  threat  or  supplicating  prayer  ; 

He  drives  them  exiles  fit>m  their  blest  abode, 
To  room  a  dreary  world  in  deep  despair — 

No  fHend,  no  home,  no  reftige,  but  their  God. 


Hark  how  the  hall,  resounding  to  the  strain, 
Shakes  with  the  martial  music's  novel  din ! 

The  heralds  of  a  warrior's  haughty  reign, 
High  crested  banners  wave  thy  walls  within. 

Of  changing  sentinels  the  distant  hum. 

The  mirth  of  feasts,  the  clang  of  burnish'd  arms. 

The  braying  trampct  and  the  hoarser  drum. 
Unite  in  concert  with  increased  alarms. 

An  alftey  once,  a  regal  fortress  <  now, 

Encircled  by  insulting  rebel  powers. 
War's  dread  machines  o'erhang  thy  threatening  brow. 

And  dart  destruction  in  sulphureous  showers. 

Ah  vain  defence  I  the  hostile  traitor's  siege. 

Though  oft  repulsed,  by  guile  o'ercomes  the  brave ; 

Bis  thronging  foes  oppress  the  faithful  liege, 
BebellioQ's  reeking  standards  o'er  him  wave. 


1  As  **  f^oamlnff.'*  the  Scotdih  word  for  twiUght,  U  hr 
more  poecical,  ana  has  bceo  recommended  bj  many  eminent 
llCerary  men,  particularly  by  Dr.  Moore  tn  his  Letters  to 
Burns,  I  have  ventured  to  use  it  on  Mcount  of  its  hsurmony. 

*  The  priory  was  dedicated  to  the  Virgin. 

3  At  tike  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  Henry  VIII. 
bestowed  Newstead  Abbey  on  Sir  John  Byron.  [See  amti, 
p.  378.  noteO 

4  Newstead  sustained  a  considerable  siege  in  the  war 
betweeo  Charles  I.  and  his  parliament. 

t  Xxnrd  Brron.  and  his  brother  Sir  William,  held  high 
uaiiianda  fn  the  royal  army.  The  former  was  general  in 
ijilef  In  Ireland,  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  and  governor  to 


Not  unavenged  the  raging  baron  yields ; 

The  blood  of  traitors  smears  the  purple  plain ; 
Unconquer'd  still,  his  folchion  there  he  wields. 

And  days  of  glory  yet  for  him  remain. 

Still  in  that  hour  the  warrior  wished  to  strew 
Self-gather'd  laurels  on  a  self-sought  grave ; 

But  Charles'  protecting  genius  hither  flew. 

The  monarch's  friend,  the  monarch's  hope,  to  save. 

Trembling,  she  snatch'd  him  ^  from  th'  unequal  strife, 

In  other  fields  the  torrent  to  repel ; 
For  nobler  combats,  here,  reserved  hJs  life. 

To  lead  the  band  where  godlike  Falkland  6 feU. 

From  thee,  poor  pile  I  to  lawless  plunder  given, 
While  ^ing  groans  their  painftil  requiem  sound, 

Fkr  different  incense  now  ascends  to  heaven, 
Such  victims  wallow  on  the  gory  ground. 

There  many  a  pale  and  ruthless  robber's  corse. 
Noisome  and  ghast,  defiles  thy  sacred  sod ; 

O'er  mingling  man,  and  horse  commix'd  with  horse, 
Gomiption's  heap^  the  savage  spoilers  trod. 

Graves,  long  with  rank  and  slgfhing  weeds  o'erspread, 
Ransack'd,  resign  perforoe  their  mortal  mould : 

From  ruffian  fimgs  escape  not  e'en  the  dead, 
Baked  ih)m  repose  in  search  for  buried  gold. 

Hush'd  is  the  harp,  unstrung  the  warlike  lyre. 
The  minstrel's  palsied  hand  reclines  in  death ; 

No  more  he  strikes  the  quivering  chords  with  fire. 
Or  sings  the  glories  of  the  martial  wreath. 

At  length  the  sated  murderers,  gorged  with  prey, 
Betire ;  the  clamour  of  the  fight  is  o'er ; 

Silence  again  resumes  her  awftil  sway. 
And  sable  Horror  guards  the  massy  door. 

Here  Desolation  holds  her  dreary  court : 
What  satellites  decUuv  her  dismal  reign  t 

Shrieking  their  dirge,  ill-omen'd  birds  resort, 
To  flit  their  vigils  in  the  hoary  Hme. 

Soon  a  new  mom's  restoring  beams  dispel 
The  clouds  of  anarchy  fh)m  Britain's  skies ; 

The  fierce  usurper  seeks  his  native  hell. 
And  Nature  triumphs  as  the  tyrant  dies. 

With  storms  she  welcomes  his  expiring  groans ; 

Whirlwinds,  responsive,  greet  his  labouring  breath ; 
Earth  shudders  as  her  caves  receive  his  bones, 

Loathing  7  the  offering  of  so  dark  a  death. 

The  legal  ruler  >  now  resumes  the  helm. 
He  guides  through  gentle  seas  the  prow  of  state ; 

Hope  cheers,  with  wonted  smiles,  the  peaceftil  realm. 
And  heals  the  bleeding  wounds  of  wearied  hate. 

James,  Duke  of  York,  afterwards  the  unhappy  James  II. ; 
the  latter  had  a  principal  share  in  many  actions. 

*  Lucius  Cary,  Lord  Viscount  Falkland,  the  most  accom- 
plished man  of  his  age,  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Newbury, 
charging  in  tbe  ranks  of  Lord  Byron's  regiment  of  cavalry. 

7  This  is  an  historical  fiitct.  A  violent  tempest  occurred 
immediately  subsequent  to  the  death  or  interment  of  Crom- 
well, which  occasioned  many  disputes  between  his  partisans 
and  the  cavaliers :  both  interpreted  the  circumstance  into 
divine  interposition;  but  whether  as  approbation  or  con- 
demnation, we  leave  for  the  casuists  of  that  age  to  dedde.  I 
have  made  such  use  of  the  occurrence  as  suited  the  subject 
of  my  poem.  *  Charles  II. 
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The  gloomy  tenants,  Newvtead!  of  thy  celli, 

HowUng,  resign  thdr  vioUted  nest; 
Again  the  master  on  his  tenure  dwells, 

Eojoy'd,  firom  absence,  with  enraptured  lest 

Vassals,  within  thy  hospitable  pale. 
Loudly  carousing,,  bless  their  lord*s  return ; 

Culture  again  adorns  the  gladdening  vale, 
And  matrons,  once  lamenting,  cease  to  mourn. 

A  thousand  songs  on  tuneftil  echo  float, 
Unwonted  foliage  mantles  o*er  the  trees ; 

And  hark  I  the  horns  proclaim  a  mellow  note. 
The  hunters*  cry  hangs  lengthening  on  the  breeze. 

Beneath  their  coursers'  hooft  the  valleys  shake : 
What  fears,  what  anxious  hopes,  attend  the  chase  I 

The  dying  stag  seeks  refuge  in  the  Lake ;  i 
Ezidting  shouts  announce  the  flnish*d  race. 

Ah  happy  days  I  too  happy  to  endure ! 

Such  simple  sports  our  plain  forefathers  knew : 
No  splendid  vices  glitter'd  to  allure; 

Their  Joys  were  many,  as  their  cares  were  few. 

From  these  descending,  sons  to  sires  succeed ; 

Time  steals  along,  and  Death  uprears  his  dart ; 
Another  chief  impek  the  foaming  steed. 

Another  crowd  pursue  the  panting  hart. 

Newstead  I  what  saddening  change  of  scene  is  thine  I 
Thy  yawning  arch  betokens  slow  decay  I 

The  last  and  youngest  of  a  noble  line 
Now  holds  thy  mouldering  turrets  in  his  sway. 

Deserted  now,  he  scans  thy  gray  worn  towers ; 

Thy  vaults,  where  dead  of  feudal  ages  sleep ; 
Thy  doisters,  pervious  to  the  wintry  showers ; 

These,  these  he  viewi,  and  views  them  but  to 
^eep. 

1  [During  the  Jifetime  of  the  fifth  Lord  Byron,  there  wai 
found  in  thb  lake — where  it  is  luppoted  to'hare  been  thrown 
for  concealment  by  the  monkj  —  a  large  brau  eagle,  in  the 
bodj  of  which,  on  Its  being  aent  to  be  cleaned,  was  discoYered 
a  secret  aperture,  conceding  within  it  a  number  of  andent 
documents  connected  with  the  rights  and  pririleges  of  the 
foundation.  At  the  sale  of  the  old  Lord's  effects,  in  1776. 
this  eagle  was  purchased  by  a  watchmaker  of  Nottingham ; 
and  it  now  forms,  through  the  UberaliU  of  Sir  Richard 
Kaye,  an  appropriate  ornament  of  the  une  old  church  of 
Southwell.]- 

*  [**  Come  what  may,*'  wrote  Lord  Byron  to  hli  mother,  in 
March,  1809,  "  Newstead  and  I  stand  or  (all  together.  I 
have  now  lived  on  the  spot ;  I  have  fixed  my  heart  upon  it ; 
and  no  pressure,  present  or  Aiture,  shall  Induce  me  to  barter 
the  lost  TestiKe  of  our  inheritance.  I  have  that  pride  within 
me  which  will  enable  roe  to  support  difllculties.  I  can  endure 
privations ;  but  could  I  obtain,  in  exchange  for  Newstead 
Abbey,  the  first  fortune  in  the  country,  I  would  r^ect  the 
proposition.  Set  four  mind  at  ease  on  that  score;  I  feel 
like  a  man  of  honour,  and  1  will  not  sell  Newstead."] 

'  [**  We  cannot,"  says  the  Critical  Reriew  for  September, 
1807,  **  but  hall,  with  something  of  prophetic  rapture,  the 
hope  conveyed  in  the  closing  stania  — 

*  Haply  thy  sun,  emerging,  yet  may  shine,'  *'  ftc] 

*  [The  reader  who  turns  from  this  Elegy  to  the  stansai  de- 
Kriptive  of  Newstead  Abbey  and  the  surrounding  scenery,  in 
the  thirteenth  canto  of  Don  Juan,  cannot  fall  to  remark  now 
frequently  the  leading  thoughts  In  the  two  pieces  are  the 
same :  or  to  be  delighted  and  instrurted.  In  comparing  the 
JUTenlle  sketch  with  the  bold  touches  and  mellow  oolouiing 
of  the  master's  picture.] 

*  [These  verses  were  composed  while  Lord  Brnm  waa 
•ullcring  under  severe  illness  and  deprcsaion  of  spirits.    *'  I 
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Yet  are  his  tears  no  emblem  of  regret : 
Cheriah*d  afl^ection  only  bids  them  flow. 

Pride,  hope,  and  love  forbid  him  to  foiiget. 
But  warm  his  bosom  with  impasrion'd  glow. 

Yet  he  prefers  thee  to  the  gilded  domes 
Or  gewgaw  grottoes  of  the  vainly  great ; 

Yet  lingers  *mid  thy  damp  and  mossy  tomba. 
Nor  breathes  a  murmur  'gainst  the  will  of  ftte.  > 

Haply  thy  sun,  emerging,  yet  may  shine. 
Thee  to  irradiate  with  meridian  ray  ;  > 

Hours  splendid  as  the  past  may  still  be  thine. 
And  bless  thy  future  as  thy  former  day.  « 


CHILDISH  RECOLLECTIONS.  » 

**  I  cannot  but  remember  such  tUngi  w«re^ 
And  were  most  dear  to  me." 

Whbx  slow  Disease,  with  all  her  host  of  pains, 
Chills  the  warm  tide  which  flows  along  the  veins ; 
When  Health,  afIHghted,  spreads  her  rosy  wing^ 
And  flies  with  every  changing  gale  of  spring ; 
Not  to  the  aching  tnmt  alone  confined. 
Unyielding  pangs  assail  the  drooping  mind  t 
What  grisly  forms,  the  spectre^train  of  woe. 
Bid  shuddering  Nature  shrink  beneath  the  blow, 
With  Besignation  wage  relentless  strife. 
While  Hope  retires  appall'd,  and  dings  to  life; 
Yet  less  the  pang  when,  through  the  tedious  hour. 
Remembrance  sheds  around  her  genial  power. 
Calls  back  the  vanlshVi  days  to  nptore  given. 
When  love  was  bliss,  and  Beauty  form'd  our  bca' 
Or,  dear  to  youth,  portrays  each  childish  scenc^ 
Those  fidry  bowers,  where  all  in  turn  have  been. 
As  when  through  clouds  that  pour  the  *nw»wi|rr 
The  orb  of  day  unveils  his  distant  form. 
Gilds  with  (hint  beams  the  crystal  dews  of  nin» 
And  dimly  twinkles  o'er  the  wateiy  plain ; 

was  laid,"  he  sayt,  **  on  my  back,  when  that  leboolboy  ttamg 
was  written,  or  rather,  dictated — expecting  to  riae  bo  i 
my  physician  havtaig  taken  his  ilzteenth  fee."  bi  the  i 
volume  the  poem  opened  with  the  foUowtng  line* :  —. 
**  Hence  I  thou  unvarying  song  of  varied  loves. 
Which  youth  commends,  raatnrer  age  rcprovea ; 
Which  every  rhyming  bard  repestany  rote, 
Bv  thousands  ecno'd  to  the  sdf-same  note  1 
Tired  of  the  dull,  unoeaiing,  copious  strain. 
My  soul  is  panting  to  be  frae  again.  • 

Farewell  1  ye  nymphs  propltioas  to  my  vwsa. 
Some  other  Damon  wUl  your  diams  rflnist ; 
Some  other  paint  his  pangi,  in  hope  ofbUsa, 
Or  dwell  in  rapture  on  your  Bectar*d  Uaa. 
Those  beauties,  grateAu  to  my  ardent  alglit. 
No  more  entrance  my  senses  ui  ddight ; 
Those  bosoms,  form'd  of  ■"«»»«ffin1  sbow, 
Alike  are  tasteless,  and  unfeeling  now. 
These  to  some  hupler  lover  I  resign  — 
The  memory  of  those  joys  alone  is  ralae. 
Censure  no  more  shall  brand  my  bumble  i 
The  child  of  passion  and  the  fbol  of  fianei 
Weary  of  love,  of  life,  devour'd  with  ^lea 
1  rest  a  perfect  Tlraon,  not  nineteen. 
World  1  I  renounce  thee  I  all  my  hope's  o'e  _ 
One  sigh  I  give  thee,  but  that  s^rfa  *§  the  ImL 
Friends,  foes,  and  females,  now  aUke  adica  I 
Would  I  could  add  remembrance  of  you  too  1 
Yet  though  the  future  dark  and  cbeerleas  i 
The  curse  of  memory,  hovering  hi  my  dr«L- 
Deplete  with  glowing  pendl  all  those  years. 
Ere  yet  my  cup,  empMson'd,  flow'd  wfih  tea 
StiU  rules  my  senses  with  tyraonte  tw^y. 
The  past  confoundhig  with  the  pTNcnt  dav. 
**  Alas  1  in  vain  I  check  the         ■    ■  ^' 


It  still  recurs,  ualook'd  for  and  unaought : 
My  soul  to  Fancy's,"  *c.  Ac,  as  at  Une  &] 
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Thus  whOe  the  Aituie  dark  and  cheerless  gleams. 
The  sun  of  memory,  glowing  through  my  dreams. 
Though  sunk  the  raidiance  of  his  former  hlase. 
To  scenes  ftr  distant  points  his  paler  rajrs ; 
Still  rules  my  senses  with  unljounded  sway, 
The  past  confounding  with  the  present  day. 

Oft  does  my  heart  indulge  the  rising  thought. 
Which  still  recurs,  unlook*d  for  and  unsought ; 
My  soul  to  Fancy's  fond  suggestion  yields. 
And  roams  romantic  o*er  her  airy  fields : 
Scenes  of  my  youth,  developed,  crowd  to  view. 
To  which  I  long  have  bade  a  last  adieu  I 
Seats  of  delight,  inspiring  youthftil  themes ; 
Friends  lo9t  to  me  for  aye,  except  in  dreams ; 
Some  who  in  marble  prematurely  sleep, 
Whoae  forms  I  now  remember  but  to  weep ; 
Some  who  yet  urge  the  same  schohistic  course 
Of  early  science,  ftiture  fame  the  source ; 
Who»  still  contending  in  the  studious  race. 
In  quick  rotation  fill  the  senior  place. 
TheK  with  a  thousand  visions  now  unite, 
To  daxsle,  though  they  please,  my  aching  sight  i 
Ida  I  bkit  spot,  where  Science  holds  her  reign. 
How  Joyous  once  I  Joined  thy  youthfiil  train  I 
Bright  in  idea  gleams  thy  lottj  spire. 
Again  I  mingle  with  thy  playftd  quire ; 
Our  tricks  of  mischief,  every  childish  game. 
Unchanged  by  time  or  distance,  seem  the  same ; 
Through  winding  paths  along  the  glade,  I  trace 
The  social  smile  of  every  welcome  Ikce ; 
My  wonted  haunts,  my  scenes  of  Joy  and  woe. 
Each  early  boyish  friend,  or  youthfiil  foe. 
Our  fouds  distolved,  but  not  my  friendship  past :  — 
I  bless  the  former,  and  forgive  the  last 
Hoon  of  my  youth  t  when,  nurtured  in  my  breast, 
To  love  a  stranger,  fHendship  made  me  blest ;  — 
Friendship,  the  dear  peculiar  bond  of  youth. 
When  every  artless  bosom  throbs  with  truth ; 
Untuight  by  worldly  wisdom  how  to  folgn. 
And  check  each  Impulse  with  prudential  rein ; 
When  all  we  feel,  our  honest  souls  disclose — 
In  love  to  friends,  in  open  hate  to  (bes ; 
Ko  vamish'd  tales  the  lips  of  youth  repeat. 
No  dear-bought  knowledge  purchased  by  deceit 
Hypocrisy,  the  gift  of  lengthened  years. 
Matured  by  age,  the  garb  of  prudence  wean. 
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>  CThenext  IM^-tlz  lines,  to  ~ 

**  Here  first  remember'd  be  the  Joyoof  band,** 

added  In  the  flnt  editloQ  of  Hours  of  Idlenefs.] 

s  [T>r.  Btttler,  then  head-nuiter  of  Harrow  ichooL  Had 
Lord  Byron  publkhed  another  edition  of  these  poems,  it  ap- 
pears, mm  a  looee  iheet  in  bis  band-writing,  to  bare  been 
Ilia  tntantlon,  initead  of  the  paitage  beginnings**  Or,  if  my 
muae  a  pedant'i  portrait  drew,"  to  uuen— 

'*  If  once  my  muae  a  banher  portrait  drew, 
Warm  with  her  wrongi,  and  deem'd  the  likeneM  true, 
By  cooler  Judgment  taught,  her  fluilti  the  owns,— 
with  noble  mlndi  a  fluiit  confeu'd,  atones/*] 

3  £WlMn  Dr.  Dniry  retired,  in  1605,  three  candldatas  pre- 
aea£ed  theautim  for  the  racant  chair,  Messrs.  Dmry,  Erans, 
and  Butler.  **  On  the  first  movement  to  which  tlus  contest 
gave  rlae  in  the  school,  yoona  WUdmaa,"  savs  Moore,  '*  was 
as  Um  head  of  the  party  for  Mark  Dmry,  while  Byron  held 
himself  aloof  from  any.  Anxious,  howerer,  to  hare  him  as 
an  ally,  one  of  the  Dmry  fhction  said  to  Wildman— *  Byron, 
1  know,  will  not  join,  beoanse  he  does  not  choose  to  act  second 
to  may  one  i  but,  by.giTing  iq>  the  leadership  to  him,  you  may 
at  ooc«  aacore  him.' "  This  Wildman  accordingly  old,  and 
—  ^  tin  command.] 
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fnatswd  of  this  eooplet,  the  prlTSte  Tolnme  has  the  fol- 
fonr  lines:— 


When  now  the  boy  Is  rlpen*d  Into  man. 

His  carefhl  sire  chalks  forth  some  wary  phm ; 

Instructs  his  son  from  candour's  path  to  shrink. 

Smoothly  to  speak,  and  cautiously  to  think ; 

Still  to  assent,  and  never  to  deny — 

A  patron's  praise  can  well  reward  the  lie : 

And  who,  when  Fortune's  warning  Toice  is  heard. 

Would  lose  his  opening  prospects  for  a  word  ? 

Although  against  that  word  his  heart  rebel, 

And  truth  indignant  all  his  besom  sweO. 

Away  with  themes  like  this  1  not  mine  the  task 
From  flattering  fiends  to  tear  the  hatefhl  mask ; 
Let  keener  bards  delight  in  satire's  sting ; 
My  fkncy  soars  not  on  Detraction's  whig : 
Once,  aod  but  once,  she  aim'd  a  deadly  blow. 
To  hurl  defiance  on  a  secret  foe ; 
But  when  that  fbe,  finom  feeling  or  from  shame, 
The  cause  unknown,  yet  still  to  me  the  same, 
Wam'd  by  some  fHendly  hint,  perchance,  retliedy 
With  this  submission  all  her  rage  expired. 
From  dreaded  pangs  that  feeble  foe  to  save. 
She  hush'd  her  young  resentment,  and  forgave ; 
Or,  if  my  muse  a  pedant's  portrait  drew, 
PoMrosus'^  virtues  are  but  known  to  few ; 
I  never  fSear'd  the  young  usurper's  nod. 
And  he  who  wields  must  sometimes  feel  the  rod. 
If  since  on  Oranta's  filings,  known  to  all 
Who  share  the  converse  of  a  college  hall. 
She  sometimes  trifled  In  a  lighter  strain, 
'TIs  past,  and  thus  she  will  not  sin  again. 
Soon  must  her  early  song  for  ever  cease. 
And  all  may  rail  when  I  shall  rest  in  peace. 

Here  flrst  remember'd  be  the  Joyous  band. 
Who  hall'd  me  chiefs,  obedient  to  command ; 
Who  Join'd  with  me  in  every  boy^h  sport  — 
Their  first  adviser,  and  their  hstresort ; 
Nor  shrunk  beneath  the  upstart  pedant's  firown, 
Or  all  the  sable  glories  of  his  gown ;  ^ 
Who,  thus  transplanted  from  his  ftither's  school — 
Unfit  to  govern,  Ignorant  of  rule — 
Succeeded  him,  whom  all  unite  to  praise. 
The  dear  preceptor  of  my  early  days ; 
PaoBus  ^  the  pride  of  science,  and  the  boast, 
To  Ida  now,  alas  I  for  ever  lost 
With  him,  for  yean,  we  search'd  the  classic  page. 
And  fear'd  the  master,  though  we  loved  the  sage : 

**  Careless  to  soothe  the  pedant's  ftirlous  flrown, 
Scarcely  respecting  his  msJestic  gown ; 
By  which,  in  Tain,  ne  gainVl  a  borrow 'd  grace. 
Adding  new  terror  to  bis  sneering  fjaoe."] 

*  Dr.  Dmry.  This  most  able  and  excellent  man  retired 
from  bis  situation  In  BCarch,  1805,  after  baring  resided  thirty- 
five  years  at  Harrow ;  the  last  twenty  as  head-master ;  an 
ofllce  he  held  with  equal  honour  to  himself  and  advantage  to 
the  very  extraslre  school  over  which  he  nresided.  nne- 
gyric  would  here  be  superfluous:  It, would  be  useless  to 
enumerate  qualifications  which  were  never  doubted.  A  con- 
siderable contest  took  place  between  three  rival  candidates 
for  his  vacant  chair :  of  this  1  can  only  say. 

Si  mea  cum  vestris  valulssent  vota,  Pelaagi  1 
Non  foret  amblguus  tanti  certaminis  bcres. 

rSudi  was  Byron's  parting  eulogy  on  Dr.  Dmry.  It  may  be 
mterestina  to  see  by  the  side  of  it  the  Doctor's  own  ac- 
count of  his  pupil,  when  flrst  committed  to  his  care:—"  I 
took,"  sajB  the  Doctor,  **  my  young  dLiciple  into  my  study, 
and  endeavoured  to  bring  him  iorwvd  by  inquiries  as  to  his 
former  amusements,  employments,  and  associates,  but  with 
little  or  no  eflhct;  and  I  soon  Ibund  that  a  wild  mountain  coU 
had  been  submitted  to  my  management.  But  there  was  mind 
in  his  en.  His  manner  and  temper  soon  convinced  me,  that 
he  might  be  led  by  a  silken  string  to  ajpoint,  rather  than  bj  a 
cable ; — and  oo  that  principle  I  acted."] 
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Retired  at  last,  his  small  yet  peaceAil  seat. 
From  learning's  labour  is  the  blest  retreat. 
PoMposus  fills  his  magisterial  chair ; 
PoMPOsus  governs, — but,  my  muse,  forbear :  i 
Contempt,  in  silence,  be  tiie  pedant's  lot ; 
His  name  and  precepts  be  alike  forgot ! 
No  more  his  mention  shall  my  verse  degrade, — 
To  him  my  tribute  is  already  paid. 

High,  through  those  elms,  with  hoary  branches 
crown'd, 
Fair  Ida*s  bower  adorns  the  landscape  round ; 
There  Science,  from  her  &vour'd  seat,  surveys 
The  vale  where  rural  Nature  claims  her  praise ; 
To  her  awhile  resigns  her  youthful  train. 
Who  move  in  joy,  and  dance  along  the  plain ; 
In  scatter*d  groups  each  favoured  haunt  pursue ; 
Repeat  old  pastimes,  and  discover  new ; 
Flush'd  with  his  rays,  beneath  the  noontide  sun, 
In  rival  bands,  between  the  wickets  run, 
Drive  o*er  the  sward  the  ball  with  active  force. 
Or  chase  with  nimble  feet  its  rapid  course. 
But  these  with  slower  steps  direct  their  way, 
Where  Brent's  cool  waves  in  limpid  currents  stray ; 
While  yonder  few  search  out  some  green  retreat. 
And  arbours  shade  them  from  the  summer  heat : 
Others  again,  a  pert  and  lively  crew. 
Some  rough  and  thoughtl^s  stranger  placed  in  view. 
With  forllc  quaint  their  antic  Jests  expose, 
And  tease  the  grumbling  rustic  as  he  goes ; 
^or  rest  with  this,  but  many  a  passing  fray 
Tradition  treasures  for  a  ftiture  day :  [fought, 

**  *T  was  here  the  gather'd  swains  for  vengeance 
And  here  we  eam'd  the  conquest  dearly  bought ; 
Here  have  we  fled  before  superior  might. 
And  here  renew'd  the  wild  tumultuous  fight." 
While  thus  our  souls  with  early  passions  swell, 
In  lingering  tones  resounds  the  distant  bell ; 
Th'  allotted  hour  of  daily  sport  is  o'er, 
And  Learning  beckons  from  her  temple's  door. 
No  splendid  tablets  grace  her  simple  hall. 
But  ruder  records  fill  the  dusky  wall ; 
There,  deeply  carved,  behold !  each  tyro's  name 
Secures  its  owner's  academic  fame ; 
Here  mingling  view  the  names  of  sire  and  son — 
The  one  long  graved,  the  other  Just  begun  -. 
These  shall  survive  alike  when  son  and  sire 
Beneath  one  common  stroke  of  fate  expire :  *> 
Perhaps  their  last  memorial  these  alone. 
Denied  in  death  a  monumental  stone, 
Whilst  to  the  gale  in  moumfiil  cadence  wave 
The  sighing  weeds  that  hide  their  nameless  grave. 

>  [To  thU  pauaxe,  had  Lord  Byron  pablished  another 
edition  of  Hour*  of  Idleness,  it  was  bis  intention  to  give  the 
following  turn:  — 

"  Another  fills  his  magisterial  chair ; 
Reluctant  Ida  owns  a  stranger's  care ; 
Oh  !  may  like  honours  crown  his  future  name : 
If  such  his  virtues,  such  shall  be  hb  fame."] 

s  [During  a  rebellion  at  Harrow,  the  poet  prevented  the 
school-room  fVom  being  burnt  down,  bv  pointing  out  to  the 
boys  the  names  of  their  fathers  and  granofathers  on  the  vails.] 

s  [Lord  Byron  elsewhere  thus  describes  his  usual  course  of 
life  while  at  Harrow  _  "  always  criclieting,  rebelling,  rotrmg, 
and  In  all  manner  of  mischiefs."  One  day,  in  a  fit  of  defiance, 
he  tore  down  all  the  gratings  from  the  window  of  the  hall ;  and 
when  called  upon  by  Dr.  Butler  to  say  why  he  had  committed 
this  violence,  answered,  with  stern  coolness,  "  because  they 
darkened  the  room."] 

«  [This  description  of  what  the  voung  poet  felt  in  1806,  on 
•nooontering  in  the  world  any  of  his  former  schoolfellows. 


And  here  my  name,  and  many  an  eariy  frtend's, 
Along  the  wall  in  lengthen'd  line  extends. 
Though  ttin  oar  deeds  amuse  the  youthftil  race, 
Who  tread  our  steps,  and  fill  our  former  place. 
Who  young  obey'd  their  lords  in  silent  awe. 
Whote  nod  commanded,  and  whoae  voice  was  law ; 
And  now,  in  turn,  possess  the  reins  of  power. 
To  rule  the  little  tyrants  of  an  hour ;  — 
Though  sometimes,  with  the  tales  of  andeot  day, 
They  pass  the  dreuy  winter's  eve  away — 
**  And  thus  our  former  rulers  stemm'd  the  tide« 
And  thus  they  dealt  the  combat  side  by  side ; 
Just  in  this  place  the  mouldering  waDs  they  scaled. 
Nor  bolts  nor  bars  against  their  strength  avail'd ;  > 
Here  Paoaus  came,  the  rising  fray  to  quell. 
And  here  he  &lter'd  forth  his  last  fiirewell ; 
And  here  one  night  abroad  they  dared  to  roam. 
While  bold  Ponrosus  bravely  stay'd  at  home ; " — 
While  thus  they  speak,  the  hour  must  soon  arrivcy 
When  names  of  these,  like  ours,  alone  survive : 
Tet  a  few  years,  one  general  wreck  wlU  whelm 
The  faint  remembrance  of  our  fidiy  realm. 

Dear  honest  race  I  though  now  we  meet  no  more. 
One  last  long  look  on  what  we  were  befbre  — 
Our  first  kind  greetings,  and  our  last  adieu — 
Drew  tears  from  eyes  unused  to  weep  with  yoa. 
Through  splendid  circles,  fashion's  gaudy  workly 
Where  folly's  glaring  standard  waves  unAiri'd, 
I  plunged  to  drown  in  noise  my  fond  regret. 
And  all  I  sought  or  hoped  was  to  forget. 
Vain  wish !  if  chance  some  well-remcmbcr'd  ftce. 
Some  old  companion  of  my  early  race. 
Advanced  to  claim  his  (Hend  with  honest  joy. 
My  eyes,  my  heart,  prodaim'd  me  stiU  a  boy ; 
The  glittering  scene,  the  fluttering  groups  around. 
Were  quite  forgotten  when  my  friend  was  found : 
The  sxniles  of  beauty — (for,  alas  I  I've  known 
What  'tis  to  bend  before  Love's  mighty  throne) — 
The  smiles  of  beauty,  though  those  smiles  were  dear. 
Could  hardly  charm  me,  when  that  fHend  wa 
My  thoughts  bewQder'd  in  the  fond  siunrise. 
The  woods  of  Ida  danced  before  my  eyes ; 
I  saw  the  sprightly  wand'rers  pour  along, 
I  saw  and  join'd  again  the  joyous  throng  s 
Panting,  again  I  traced  her  lofty  grove. 
And  friendship's  feelings  tiiumph'd  over  love  4 

Tet,  why  should  I  alone  with  such  delight* 
Retrace  the  circuit  of  my  former  flight  ? 
Is  there  no  cause  beyond  the  common  dabn 
Endear'd  to  all  In  childhood's  very  name  ? 


falls  &r  short  of  the  page  in  which  he 
meeting  with  Lord  CUre,  on  the  road 
Bologna  in  1821 .  *'  This  meeting."  be  says,  "  liwOrOtf^  far 
a  moment  all  the  years  between  the  present  tiOM  and  i&* 
davs  of  Harrow,  ft  was  a  new  and  InexpIicaUe  feeUiif,  IOm 
rismg  fVom  the  grave,  to  me.  Clare  too  was  much  aattted  — 
more  in  appearance  than  was  myself;  for  I  could  feeilils  heart 
beat  to  his  fingers'  ends,  unless,  indeed.  It  w«s  the  pnlac  ci 
my  own  which  made  me  think  so.  We  were  but  fiv*  mtactn 
together,  and  on  the  public  road ;  bofc  1  hanlty  raeoBort  ■■ 
hour  of  my  existence  which  oould  be  weighed  i^aiast  tbc^" 
—  We  may  also  quote  the  following  interesting  asBtwu-i  of 
Madame  Ruiccioli :— **  In  I8S3  (says  she),  a  few  dvrs  b«^  *v 
leaving  Pisa,  we  were  one  evening  seated  to  the  garaeo  of  tiu 
Palaszo  Lanfyanchi.  At  this  moment  a  aervanc  aamoiSMed 
Mr.  Hohhouse.  The  slight  shade  of  mriancholy  iIIIHim  i1  ov«r 
Lord  Byron's  fhoe  gave  Instant  place  to  the  livelier  J07 ;  tool 
It  was  so  ereat,  that  it  almost  oeprfred  him  of  atreacth.  k 
fearful  paJeneu  came  over  his  cheeks,  and  bia  eye* 
with  tears  as  he  embraced  his  fHeod:  bia 
great  that  he  was  fbroed  to  lit  down.**] 
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Ah  1  sure  fome  strouner  impulse  vibrates  here, 
Which  whispers  iHendship  idll  be  doubly  dear. 
To  one  who  thus  for  kindred  hearts  must  roam, 
And  seek  abroad  the  love  denied  at  home. 
Those  hearts,  dear  Ida,  have  I  found  in  thee — 
A  home,  a  world,  a  paradise  to  me. 
Stem  Death  forbade  my  orphan  youth  to  share 
The  tender  guidance  of  a  father's  care. 
Can  rank,  or  e*en  a  guardian's  name,  supply 
The  love  which  glistens  in  a  fikther's  eye  ? 
For  this  can  wealth  or  title's  sound  atone. 
Made,  bgr  a  parent's  early  loss,  my  own  ?  ^ 
What  brother  springs  a  brother's  love  to  seek  ? 
What  sister's  gentle  kiss  has  prest  my  cheek  ? 
For  me  how  dull  the  vacant  moments  rise. 
To  no  fond  bosom  link'd  by  kindred  ties  1 
Oft  in  the  progress  of  some  fleeting  dream 
Frstemal  smiles  collected  round  me  seem ; 
While  still  the  visions  to  my  heart  are  prest, 
The  voice  of  love  will  mmmur  in  my  rest  *. 
I  hear — I  wake — and  in  the  sound  r^oice ; 
I  hear  again, — but  ah !  no  brother's  voice. 
A  hermit,  "midst  of  crowds,  I  Mn  must  stray 
Alone,  though  thousand  pilgrims  All  the  way ; 
While  these  a  thousand  kindred  wreaths  entwine, 
I  cannot  call  one  single  blossom  mine : 
What  then  remains  ?  in  solitude  to  groan, 
To  mix  in  friendship,  or  to  sigh  alone. 
Thus  must  I  ding  to  some  endearing  hand. 
And  none  more  dear  than  Ida's  social  band. 

Alonxo  !>  best  and  dearest  of  my  firiends. 
Thy  name  ennobles  him  who  thus  commends : 
From  this  fond  tribute  thou  canst  gain  no  praise ; 
The  praise  is  his  who  now  that  tribute  pays. 
Oh  t  in  the  promise  of  thy  early  youth. 
If  hope  anticipate  the  words  of  truth, 
Some  loftier  baid  shall  sing  thy  glorious  name, 
To  build  his  own  upon  thy  deathless  fiune. 

1  [It  has  been  reienred  for  our  own  time  to  produce  one 
dl«tiagui«bed  example  of  the  Mum  haTing  descended  upon  a 
bard  of  a  wounded  spirit,  and  lent  her  lyre  to  tell,  and  we 
truct  to  iootbe,  ADktiona  of  no  ordinary  dewription ;  afflic- 
tions originating  probably  in  that  singular  combination  of 
feeling,  which  has  been  called  the  poetical  temperament, 
and  which  has  so  often  saddened  the  days  of  those  on  whom 
it  has  been  conferred.  If  ever  a  man  could  lav  claim  to  tliat 
character  in  all  its  strength  and  all  Its  weaKness,  with  its 
unbounded  range  of  eqjoyment,  and  its  exquisite  sensibility 
of  pleasure  and  of  pain.  It  must  certainly  be  granted  to  Lord 
Byron.    His  own  tale  is  partly  told  in  two  lines  of  Lara : 

**  Left  by  his  sire,  too  young  such  loss  to  know. 
Lord  of  hbnself  —  that  heritage  of  woe  ! " 

Sia  Waltkb  Scorr.] 

*  [The  Hon.  John  WiagfieU,  of  the  Coldstream  Guards, 
brother  to  Richard,  fourth  Viscount  Powerscourt.  He  died 
of  a  fever,  in  his  twentieth  year,  at  Coimbra,  M»r  Nth,  1811. 
— "  Of  all  human  beings,*^  says  Lord  Byron,  '^  I  was,  per- 
hapt,  at  one  time,  the  most  attached  to  poor  WIngfield.  I 
bad  known  him  the  better  half  of  his  life,  and  the  happiest 
part  of  mine."  On  hearing  of  the  death  of  his  beloved 
schoolfellow,  he  added  the  following  stanaas  to  the  first  canto 
of  Childe  Harold:  — 

"  And  thou,  my  fViend !  ->  since  unavailing  woe 
Bun^  fhmi  my  heart,  and  mingles  with  the  strain— 
Had  the  sword  laid  thee  with  the  mighty  low. 
Pride  might  forbid  ev'n  Friendship  to  complain : 
But  thua  unlaurerd  to  descend  in  vain. 
By  alii  fcM-gotten,  save  the  lonely  breast. 
And  mix  unUeeding  with  the  boasted  slain. 
While  Glonr  crowns  so  many  a  meaner  crest  1 

What  hadst  thou  done  to  sink  so  peaceAiUy  to  rest  ? 

**  Ob,  known  the  earliest,  and  esteem 'd  the  most. 
Dear  to  a  heart  where  nought  was  left  so  dear  1 
Though  to  my  hopeless  day*  for  ever  lost. 
In  drotmi  deny  me  not  to  se«  thee  here  I "  Ac.] 


Friend  of  my  heart,  and  foremost  of  the  list 
Of  those  wiUi  whom  I  lived  supremely  blest. 
Oft  have  we  drained  the  font  of  ancient  lore ; 
Though  drinking  deeply,  thirsting  still  the  more. 
Tet,  when  confinement's  lingering  hour  was  done. 
Our  sports,  our  studies,  and  our  souls  were  one : 
Together  we  impell'd  the  flying  ball ; 
Together  waited  In  our  tutor^s  haU ; 
Together  Join*d  in  cricket's  manly  toil. 
Or  shared  the  produce  of  the  river's  spoU ; 
Or,  plunging  from  the  green  declining  shore. 
Our  pliant  limbs  the  buoyant  billows  bore ; 
In  every  element,  unchanged,  the  same, 
All,  all  that  brothers  should  be,  but  the  name. 

Nor  yet  are  you  forgot,  my  Jocund  boy  1 
Davus  \  the  harbinger  of  childish  joy ; 
For  ever  foremost  in  the  ranks  of  fUn, 
The  laughing  herald  of  the  harmless  pun ; 

Yet  with  a  breast  of  such  materials  made 

Anxious  to  please,  of  pleasing  half  aflraid ; 

Candid  and  liberal,  with  a  heart  of  steel 

In  danger's  path,  though  not  untaught  to  feel. 

Still  I  remember,  in  the  fiu:tious  strife, 

The  rustic's  musket  aim'd  against  my  life  :  ^ 

High  poised  in  air  the  massy  weapon  hung, 

A  cry  of  horror  burst  from  every  tongue ; 

Whilst  I,  in  combat  with  another  foe. 

Fought  on,  unconscious  of  th'  impending  blow ; 

Your  arm,  brave  boy,  arrested  his  career — 

Forward  you  sprung,  insensible  to  fear ;  ^ 

Disarm'd  and  baffled  by  your  conquering  hand. 

The  grovelling  savage  roU'd  upon  the  sand  : 

An  act  like  this,  can  simple  thanks  repay  ?  & 

Or  all  the  laboiuv  of  a  grateful  lay  ? 

Oh  no  I  whene'er  my  breast  forgets  the  deed. 

That  instant,  Davcs,  it  deserves  to  bleed. 

Ltcus  I^  on  me  thy  claims  are  justly  great : 
Thy  milder  virtues  could  my  muse  relate, 

>  [The  Rev.  John  Cedl  TattersaU,  B.  A.,  of  Christ  Church, 
Oxford:  who  died  Dec.  8.  1812.  at  Hairs  Place,  Kent,  aged 
twenty-four.  "  His  mind,"  says  a  writer  hi  the  Gent.  Mag., 
"  was  comprehensive  and  perspicuous ;  his  affections  warm 
and  sincere.  Through  extreme  aversion  to  hypocrisy,  he 
was  so  fisr  from  assuming  the  false  appearances  of  virtue, 
that  much  of  his  real  excellence  was  unseen,  whilst  he  was 
eager  to  acknowledge  every  (kult  into  which  he  was  led.  He 
was  an  ardent  friend,  a  stranger  to  feelings  of  enmity ;  he 
lived  in  good  fUth  towards  men,  and  died  with  hope  in 
God."]  *^ 

*  [The  '*  &ctlous  strife  "  here  recorded,  was  accidentally 
brought  on  by  the  breaking  up  of  school,  and  the  dismissal 
of  some  volunteers  from  drill,  both  happening  at  the  same 
hour.  On  this  occasion,  it  appears,  the  outt-end  of  a  musket 
was  aimed  at  Byron's  head,  and  would  have  felled  him  to  the 
ground,  but  for  the  interposition  of  TattersaU.] 

*  [In  the  private  volume : 

**  Thus  did  you  save  that  life  I  scarcely  prize  -^ 
A  life  unworthy  such  a  sacrifice."] 

<  [John  Fitigihbon,  second  Earl  of  Clare,  bom  June  3. 
1792.  His  fiUher,  whom  he  succeeded  Jui.  28.  1802,  was  for 
nearlv  twelve  years  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland.    See  anH, 

E.  406.  note.  His  Lordship  is  now  (1833)  Governor  of  Uom- 
ay.  "  I  never,"  says  Lord  Byron,  in  1821,  "  hear  the  word 
*  Clare,*  without  a  beating  of  the  heart  even  now  ;  and  1 
write  it  with  feelings  of  1803-4^,  ad  infinitum."  Of  the 
tenadousness  with  which  he  clung  to  all  the  kindly  Impres- 
sions of  his  youth,  there  can  be  no  stronger  proof  than  the 
interesting  feet,  that  after  his  death  almost  aU  the  notes  and 
letters  which  his  principal  school  favourites  had  ever  ad- 
dressed to  him  were  found  preserved  careAilly  among  his 
papers.  The  following  is  the  indorsement  upon  one  of  them : 
•^^*  lliis  and  another  letter  were  written  at  Harrow,  by  my 
then  and,  I  hope,  ewr  beloved  friend.  Lord  Clare,  when  we 
were  lx>th  school-boys ;  and  sent  to  my  study  In  consequence 
of  some  ehUditk  misunderstanding,  —  the  only  one  which 
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To  thee  alone,  u2uiviU*d,  would  belong 
The  feeble  efforts  of  my  lengthen*d  eong.  i 
Well  caost  thou  bout,  to  lead  In  senates  fit, 
A  Spartan  firmness  with  Athenian  wit : 
Though  yet  In  embryo  these  perfections  shine, 
Ltcus  I  thy  dither's  ftme  will  soon  be  thine. 
Where  learning  nurtures  the  superior  mind, 
What  may  we  hope  fh>m  genius  thus  refined ! 
When  time  at  length  matures  thy  growing  years. 
How  wilt  thou  tower  above  thy  fidlow  peers  1 
Prudence  and  sense,  a  spirit  bold  and  free. 
With  honour's  soul,  united  beam  in  thee. 

Shall  fidr  EuktalusS  paas  by  unsung  ? 
From  ancient  Uneage,  not  unworthy  sprung : 
What  though  one  sad  dissension  bode  us  part. 
That  name  is  yet  embalmed  within  my  heart ; 
Yet  at  the  mention  does  that  heart  rebound. 
And  palpitate,  responsive  to  the  sound. 
Envy  dissolved  our  ties,  and  not  our  will : 
We  once  were  firiends, — 111  think  we  are  so  stiU. » 
A  form  unmatch'd  in  nature's  partial  mould, 
A  heart  untainted,  we  In  thee  behold : 
Yet  not  the  senate's  thunder  thou  shalt  wield. 
Nor  seek  for  glory  in  the  tented  field ; 
To  mhids  of  ruder  texture  these  be  given — 
Thy  soul  Shan  nearer  soar  its  native  heaven. 
Haply,  in  polish'd  courts  might  be  thy  seat. 
But  that  thy  tongue  could  never  forge  deceit : 
The  courtier's  supple  bow  and  sneering  smile, 
•The  flow  of  compliment,  the  slippery  wile. 
Would  make  that  breast  with  indignation  bum. 
And  an  the  glittering  snares  to  tempt  thee  spurn. 
Itomestic  happtaiess  wlU  stamp  thy  fiite ; 
Sacred  to  love,  unclouded  e'er  by  hate ; 

erer  arow  between  oi.  It  wai  of  short  duration,  and  1  retain 
this  note  solely  for  the  purpose  of  submitting  it  to  his  perusal, 
that  we  may  smile  over  the  recollection  of  the  Insigmflcance 
of  our  first  and  last  quarrel."] 

1  [In  the  private  Tolume,  the  following  lines  conclude  this 
character:  — 

**  For  erer  to  potaess  a  (Hend  in  thee. 
Was  bliss  unhoped,  though  not  unsought  by  me. 
Thy  softer  soiu  was  fonn*d  for  love  alone, 
To  ruder  passions  and  to  hate  unknown : 
Thy  mind,  in  union  with  thy  beauteous  form. 
Was  gentle,  but  unlit  to  stem  the  storm. 
That  face,  an  Index  of  celestial  worth, 
Prodaim'd  a  heart  abstracted  flrom  the  earth. 
Oft,  when  depress'd  witli  sad  foreboding  gloom, 
I  sat  reclined  upon  our  favourite  tomb, 
I  've  seen  those  sympathetic  eyes  o'erflow 
With  kind  compassion  for  thy  comrade  s  woe ; 
Or  when  less  moumiVil  subjects  form'd  our  themes. 
We  tried  a  thousand  fond  romantic  schemes. 
Oft  hast  thou  sworn.  In  Mendship's  soothing  tone, 
Whatever  wish  was  mine  must  be  thine  own.  J 
«  [George-John,  fifth  Earl  DeUwarr,  bom  Oct,  26. 1791 ; 
succeeded  his  father.  John-Richard,  July  ».  1795.     TWs 
ancient  fkmlly  have  been  barons  by  the  male  line  ttma  1S42 ; 
their  ancestor.  Sir  Thomas  West,  having  been  sumajoned  to 
parliament  as  Lord  West,  the  16th  Edw.  II.    We  find  the 
foUowiog  notices  in  some  hitherto  unpublished  letters  of 
Lord  Bwon :— "  Harrow,  Oct.  25.  1804 — I  am  happy  enough 
and  comfortable  here.    My  Wends  are  not  numerous,  but  se- 
lect.   Among  the  principal  I  rank  Lord  Delawarr,  who  Is 
very  amiable,  and  my  pvticular  firiend."    "  Nov.  8. 1804. -- 
Lord  Delawarr  is  considerably  younger  than  me,  but  the 
most  good-tempered,  amiable,  clever  feUow  in  the  universe. 
To  an  which  he  adds  the  quality  (a  good  one  in  the  eves  of 
women)  of  being  remarkably  handsome.    Delawarrand  my- 
self are.  In  a  manner,  connected ;  for  one  of  my  forefuhert, 
in  Charles  the  Flrst*s  time,  married  hito  their  fionUy."] 

^rit  is  Impossible  to  peruse  the  following  extract  of  a  letter 
addressed  to  Lord  Oare,  in  February,  1807,  without  acknow- 
ledslng  the  noble  candour  and  conscientiousness  of  the  writer. 
--^  You  will  be  astonished  to  hear  I  have  lately  written  to 
DeUwarr,  for  the  purpose  of  explahdng  (as  far  as  possible. 


The  world  admin  thee,  and  thy  fHends  adofc;— 
Ambition's  slave  alone  would  toll  fiir  more. 

Now  last,  but  nearest,  of  the  social  band. 
See  honest,  open,  generous  Clbow^  stand ; 
With  scarce  one  speck  to  cloud  the  pleasing  scene. 
No  vice  degrades  that  purest  soul  serene. 
On  the  same  day  our  studious  race  begun. 
On  the  same  day  our  studious  race  was  run ; 
Thus  side  1^  side  we  pass'd  our  first  career, 
Thus  side  1^  side  we  strove  for  many  a  year ; 
At  last  concluded  our  scholastic  life. 
We  neither  conquered  in  the  dassfc  strife : 
As  speakers^  each  supports  an  equal  name. 
And  crowds  allow  to  both  a  partial  fiune : 
To  soothe  a  youthftil  rival's  early  pride. 
Though  Cleon's  candour  would  the  palm  divide. 
Yet  candour's  self  compels  me  now  to  own. 
Justice  awards  it  to  my  fiiend  alone. 

Oh  I  friends  regretted,  scenes  for  ever  dear. 
Remembrance  halls  you  with  her  warmest  tear  1 
Drooping,  she  bends  o'er  pensive  Fancy's  urn. 
To  trace  the  hours  which  never  can  retnm ; 
Yet  with  the  retrospection  loves  to  dwell,* 
And  soothe  the  sorrows  of  her  last  ferewdl  I 
Yet  greets  the  triumph  of  my  boyish  mlod» 
As  infimt  laurels  round  my  head  were  twined* 
When  Paoaus*  praise  repaid  my  lyric  song,? 
Or  placed  me  higher  in  the  studious  tbrong ; 
Or  when  my  first  harangue  received  applaoae,* 
His  sage  bistrucdon  the  primeval  cause. 
What  gratitude  to  him  my  soul  posscat. 
While  hope  of  dawning  honours  flll'd  my  toeast ! 
For  aU  ray  humble  fiune,  to  him  alone 
The  praise  is  due,  who  mads  that  feme  my  own. ' 


without  involving  some  old  JHemit  of  mine  In  lbs  bnsinssi) 
the  cause  of  my  odiaviottr  to  him  during  my  last  rewlaKx 
at  Harrow,  which  you  will  recoUect  was  rather  em  tmraUtf. 
Since  that  period  1  have  discovered  he  was  treated  wMi  fat- 
Justice,  both  by  those  who  misrepresented  his  coodQCl,  »i 
by  me  in  consequence  of  their  sugfestioas.  I  have,  tbn*> 
fore,  made  all  the  reparatioa  in  my  power,  by  apdoglilBC  far 
my  mistake,  though  with  very  fkint  hopes  or  succesa.  Ilov> 
ever,  I  have  eased  my  own  oonsdenoe  by  th«  amaww^ 
which  is  humiliating  enouch  to  one  of  my  diaposlthm  ;  Y«t  I 
could  not  have  slept  satlsfled  with  ttie  refieeciosi  of ' 
even  unintonttonalfy,  iiOured  any  indivtdoal.  I 
all  that  could  be  done  to  repair  the  i]\}ury.*') 

4  [Edward  Noel  Long,  Esq.— to  whom  a 
is  addressed.    See  p.  414.] 

ft  This  alludes  to  the  pubUc 
where  the  author  was 

•  [Thus  in  the  private  volume— 

**  Yet  in  the  retrospectian  finds  rellei; 
And  revels  in  the  luzuiy  of  grief."] 

7  [**  I  remember  that  my  first  deriamiliim  MtanislMd  Dr. 
Drury  into  some  unwonted  (fi>r  ho  was  eoaaoaslcai  of  sack) 
and  sudden  oompUmenta,  before  the  dedalmara  at  oar  first 
rehearsal.'*— JSyron  Diarff.l 

•  [**  I  certainly  was  much  pleased  with  Lord  Byron's  il- 
tltuoe,  gesture,  and  delivery,  as  well  as  with  bis  ctNBperfbaB. 
AU  who  spoke  on  tliat  day  adhered,  as  usual,  to  the  Mur  <rf 
their  composition,  as  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  dcHvny  M 
Lord  Byron.  But,  to  my  surprise,  lie  soddanly  dJvnfsS 
fhnn  the  written  composioon.  with  a  iKJdmt  anl  rayMty 
sufllcient  to  alarm  me,  lest  he  should  feO  fa  vutaam}  as  st 
the  conclusion.  There  was  no  IUlur« ;— he  cane  reond  la 
the  close  of  his  composition  without  dlaeovOTteg  anv  lav 
ment  and  Irregularity  on  the  whode.  I  qoesdoited  aim. ' 
he  had  altered  hU  declimafion  ?  He  declared  be  had 
no  alteration,  and  did  not  know.  In  sneakiaff,  that  he  is 
vlated  from  it  one  letter.  I  believea  him,  and  ft«B  a  I 
ledge  of  Mh  temperament  am  coovineed.  Chat,  fkdiy  I 
with  the  sense  and  substance  of  the  nhiect,  he 
on  to  expressions  and  colourings  more  stifttag  \ ' 
pen  had  expressed."— Da.  DacftT.] 

•  [In  the  private  volume  the  poem 
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Oh  1  could  I  KNur  above  these  fteble  kys. 

These  young  efRasioiu  of  my  eariy  dayi, 

To  him  my  muse  her  noblest  strain  would  give : 

The  song  might  perish,  but  the  theme  might  live. 

Tet  why  fbr  hfan  the  needless  verse  essay  ? 

His  honour*d  name  requires  no  vain  display: 

By  every  son  of  gratefhl  Ida  Uest, 

It  finds  an  echo  in  each  youthfU  breast ; 

A  fiune  beyond  the  ivories  of  the  proud. 

Or  all  the  plaudits  of  the  venal  crowd.  ^ 

Ida  I  not  yet  exhausted  is  the  theme, 
Nor  doted  the  progress  of  my  yonthftil  dream. 
How  many  a  fHend  deserves  the  grateftil  strain  I 
What  scenes  of  childhood  still  unsung  remahi  I 
Tet  let  me  hush  this  echo  of  the  past. 
This  parting  song,  the  dearest  and  the  last ; 
And  brood  in  secret  o*er  those  hours  of  Joy, 
To  me  a  sQent  and  a  sweet  employ. 
While  future  hope  and  fear  alike  unknown, 
I  think  with  pleasure  on  the  past  alone ; 
Tes,  to  the  past  alone  my  heart  confine. 
And  chase  the  phantom  of  what  once  was  mine. 

Ida!  still  o*er  thy  hills  in  joy  preside. 
And  proudly  steer  through  time's  eventftd  tide ; 
Still  may  thy  blooming  sons  thy  name  revere. 
Smile  in  thy  bower,  but  quit  thee  with  a  tear;— ^ 
That  tear,  periu^M,  the  fondest  which  will  flow, 
O'er  their  last  scene  of  happiness  below. 
Tell  me,  ye  hoary  fiew,  who  gUde  along. 
The  feeble  veterans  of  some  former  throng. 
Whose  fHends,  like  autumn  leaves  by  tempests  whirlM, 
Are  swept  ibr  ever  from  this  busy  world ; 


**  When,  vet  a  norioe  la  the  mimic  art, 
I  Mgn'a  Um  transports  of  m  Tengeftil  heart — 
When  aft  the  Royal  Slare  I  trod  the  stage, 
Tb  Tent  In  35anga  more  than  mortal  rage — 
The  praise  of  Probus  made  me  feel  more  proud 
Than  all  the  plandits  of  the  Ust'ning  crowd. 

**  Ah  i  Tain  endearour  in  this  chiuUsh  strain 
To  soothe  the  woes  of  which  I  thus  complain  I 
What  can  aTall  this  fruitless  loss  of  time. 
To  measnre  sorrow  in  a  JtngUng  rhyme  I 
Ko  social  solaoe  fWmi  a  mend  is  near, 
And  heartless  strangers  drop  no  feeling  tear. 
I  seA  not  jov  in  woman's  sparkling  eye : 
The  smiles  or  beauty  cannot  check  the  sigh. 
Adieu,  thou  world !  thy  pleasure 's  still  a  dream. 
Thy  Tlrtue  but  a  rislonary  th^me ; 
Thy  years  of  vice  on  years  of  folly  roll. 
Tin  grinning  death  assigns  the  destined  goal. 
Where  all  are  hastening  to  the  dread  abode. 
To  meet  the  Judgment  of  a  righteous  God ; 
lOx'd  fan  the  concourse  of  the  thoughtleu  throng, 
A  mourner  midst  of  mirth,  I  glide  along ; 
A  wretched,  liolated,  gloomy  thing. 
Curst  by  reflection's  deep  corroding  eting : 
B«t  not  that  mental  sting  which  stabs  withhi. 
The  dark  aveaaer  of  unpnnlsh'd  sin  t 
Tlw  afleot  shaft  which  goads  the  guilty  wretch 
Bsfiended  on  a  rack's  untiring  stretch : 
Otnadenee  that  sting,  that  shaft  to  him  supplies  -^ 
His  mind  the  rack  from  which  he  ne'er  can  rise. 
For  me,  whate'er,^y  foUy,  or  my  fear. 
One  eheerftil  comfort  stlu  is  eherish'd  here : 
No  dread  Internal  haunts  my  hours  of  rest. 
No  dreams  of  Injured  innocence  infest ;  * 
Of  hope,  of  peace,  of  almost  all  bereft, 
ConB«3eoce,  my  last  but  welcome  guest,  is  left. 
Slander's  empolson'd  breath  may  blast  my  name, 
BnVy  drtights  to  blight  the  bods  of  fame ; 
X>eoeit  may  diiU  the  current  of  my  Wood, 
And  fkreeie  aflbctioo's  warm  Impasslon'd  flood ; 
Preaactng  horror  darken  every  sense  $  — 
Bvenhero  wHl  eonsdenoe  be  my  best  defimce. 


Bevolve  the  fleeting  moments  of  your  youth. 
While  Care  as  yet  withheld  her  venom*d  tooth; 
Say  if  remembrance  days  like  these  endears 
Beyond  the  r^tture  of  succeeding  years  ? 
Say,  can  ambition's  fever*d  dream  bestow 
So  sweet  a  balm  to  soothe  your  hours  of  woe  ? 
Can  treasures,  hoarded  for  some  thankless  son. 
Can  royal  smiles,  or  wreaths  by  slaughter  won, 
Can  stars  or  ennlne,  man's  maturer  toys, 
(For  glittering  baubles  are  not  left  to  boys) 
Recall  one  scene  so  much  beloved  to  view. 
As  those  where  Touth  her  garland  twined  for  you  ? 
Ah,  no !  amidst  the  gloomy  calm  of  sge 
Ton  turn  with  Altering  hand  life's  varied  pige ; 
Peruse  the  record  of  your  days  on  earth, 
Unsullied  only  where  It  marks  your  blrUi ; 
Still  lingering  pause  above  each  chequer'd  lea^ 
And  blot  with  tears  the  sable  lines  of  grief; 
Where  Fasskn  o'er  the  theme  her  mantle  threw, 
Or  weeping  Virtue  slgh'd  a  Ikint  adieu ; 
But  bless  the  scroll  which  ftirer  words  adorn. 
Traced  by  the  rosy  finger  of  the  mom ; 
When  Friendship  bow'd  before  the  shrine  of  truth. 
And  Love,  without  his  pinion',  smiled  on  youth. 


e  r**  Ism  not  a  Joseph,**  said  U>rd  Byron,  in  I8S1,  *nora 
fldplo ;  but  1  can  safely  afirm,  that  I  never  in  my  life  se- 
dnoBd  any  woman*"! 


ANSWER  TO  A  BEAUTIFUL  POEM,  ENTITI.LD 
«  THE  COMMON  LOT."» 

MoNTooxxaY  I  true,  the  common  lot 
Of  mortals  lies  in  Iicthe's  wave ; 

Tet  some  shall  never  be  forgot-^ 
Some  shall  exist  beyond  the  grave. 

My  bosom  feeds  no  *  worm  whidi  ne'er  can  die :'  f 
Not  crimes  I  mourn,  but  happiness  gone  by. 
Thus  crawling  on  with  many  a  reptile  rile, 
My  heart  Is  bitter,  though  my  cheek  may  smile : 
Ko  more  with  former  bliss  my  heart  is  glad ; 
Hope  yields  to  anguish,  and  my  soul  is  lad : 
From  fond  regret  no  ftiture  joy  can  save ; 
Remembrance  slumbers  only  bt  the  grave.'* 

I  ["  To  Dr.  Drury,**  obserres  Moore.  *•  Lord  Byron  has  left 
on  record  a  tribute  of  aflbction  and  respect,  whidi,  Uk«  the 
reverential  regard  of  Dryden  for  Dr.  Busby,  will  long  asw- 
daCe  together  nonourably  the  names  of  the  poet  and  tho  mas- 
ter."  The  above  is  not,  however,  the  only  one.  In  a  uoif.  to 
the  fourth  Canto  of  Childe  Harold,  he  say«,  "  My  precpptor 
was  the  best  and  worthiest  friend  I  ever  possessed,  whose  warn- 
ings I  have  remembered  but  too  well,  though  too  late— when 
I  utve  erred,  and  whose  counsels  I  have  but  followed  when  I 
have  done  well  or  wisely.  If  ever  this  Imperfvct  record  of  m  j 
feelings  towards  hbn  should  reach  his  eyes.  let  It  rttnlml  him 
of  one  who  never  thhiks  of  htan  but  with  gratitude  and  vme- 
ration— of  one  who  would  more  gladly  boa&t  cf  having  been 
his  pupil.  If  by  more  doselv  following  his  Injunctions,  he  lould 
reflect  any  honour  upon  his  instructor."  ^'p  extract  the  fol- 
lowing from  some  unpublished  letters  of  Lord  Byron :  >• 

**  Harrow,  Nov.  2. 1804.  There  Is  so  much  of  the  gentleman, 
so  much  mildness  and  nothing  of  pedantry  In  his  charncter, 
that  I  cannot  hdplikins  hfan,  and  will  remember  his  Instruc- 
tions with  gratitude  a*  long  u  I  live.  He  is  the  best  master 
we  ever  bad,  and  at  the  same  time  respected  and  fcsared." 
"Nov.  II.  1804.  I  revere  Dr.  Dracy.  Re  is  never  viulent. 
never  outrageous.  I  dread  oflhnding  him; —not  houever. 
throu^  fear ;  but  the  respect  I  bear  him  makes  me  unhappy 
when  1  am  under  Ids  displeasure.*'] 

*  **  L' Amitii  est  1' Amour  sans  alles,"  is  a  French  proverb. 
[See  a  subsequent  poem,  under  this  title.] 

s  Written  by  Jamee  Montgomery,  author  of  "The  Wan* 
derw  in  Switsertand.'*  ftc. 


i 


t  T"  We  know  enouah  even  of  Lord  Byron's  private  history 
to  give  our  warrant  that,  though  his  youth  may  have  sharvd 
somewhat  too  brgdy  in  the  indiscretioos  of  those  left  too 
early  masters  of  their  own  actions  and  fortunes,  (aliehood  and 
malice  alone  can  Impute  to  him  any  real  cause  for  hopclcs* 
remorse,  or  gloomy  melancholy." — Sia  WALraa  Scott.] 
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«  Unknown  tbe  legion  of  bis  birth, 
•    The  hero  ^  foUb  the  tide  of  war ; 
Yet  not  unknown  hit  martial  worth. 
Which  glares  a  meteor  from  alhr. 

His  joy  or  grief,  his  weal  or  woe, 
Perchance  may  *scape  the  page  of  fimie ; 

Yet  nations  now  unborn  will  luiow 
The  reoord  of  his  deathless  name. 

The  patriots  and  the  poet's  frame 
Must  share  the  common  tomb  of  all : 

Their  glory  wiU  not  sleep  the  same ; 
That  wUl  arise,  though  empires  ftU. 

The  lustre  of  a  beauty's  eye 
•  Aflsnmes  the  ghastly  stare  of  death ; 

The  fldr,  the  braye,  the  good  must  die. 
And  dnk  the  yawning  grave  beneath. 

Once  more  the  speaking  eye  leriyes, 
Still  beaming  through  the  lover's  strain ; 

For  Petrarch's  Laura  still  survives : 
She  died,  but  ne'er  will  die  again. 

The  rolling  seasons  pass  away. 

And  Time,  untiring,  waves  his  wing ; 

Whilst  honour's  laurels  ne'er  decay. 
But  bloom  in  fresh,  unfiiding  spring. 

AU,  all  must  sleep  in  grim  repose. 

Collected  in  the  silent  tomb ; 
The  old  and  yomig,  with  friends  and  foes, 

Festering  alike  in  shrouds,  consume. 

The  mouldering  marble  lasts  its  day. 
Yet  fillls  at  length  an  useless  fine ; 

To  ruin's  ruthless  fimgs  a  prey. 
The  wrecks  of  pillar'd  pride  remain. 

What,  though  the  sculpture  be  destroy'd. 
From  dark  oblivion  meant  to  guard ; 

A  bright  renown  shall  be  enjoy'd 
By  those  whose  virtues  claim  reward. 

Then  do  not  say  the  common  lot 
Of  all  lies  deep  in  Lethe's  wave ; 

Some  few  who  ne'er  will  be  forgot 
Shall  bunt  the  bondage  of  the  grave. 


1808. 


TO  A  LADY 

WBO  raESKNTKD  THE  AUTHOR  WITH  THC  VBLVXT  aAKD 
WflXCH  BOUND  HKH  TKXSSX8. 

This  Band,  which  bound  thy  yellow  hair. 
Is  mine,  sweet  girl  I  thy  pledge  of  love ; 

It  claims  my  warmest,  dearest  care. 
Like  relics  left  of  sauits  above. 

1  No  particalar  hero  i«  hera  alluded  to.  The  exploit*  of 
Bojard.  Nevnoun,  Edward  the  Blai%  Prince,  and  in  moro 
modem  timet  the  fkme  of  Marlborough,  Frederick  the  Great, 
Count  Saxe,  Charles  of  Sweden,  ftc.  are  familiar  to  every  his- 
torical reader,  but  the  exact  places  of  their  birth  are  known 
to  a  rery  small  proportion  of  their  admirers. 

■  [The  true  reason  of  the  haughty  distance  at  which  Byron, 
both  at  this  period  and  afterwards,  stood  apart  from  his  more 
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Oh!  I  will  wear  it  next  my  brtrt; 

'Twill  bind  my  soul  in  bonds  to  thee 
Fkom  me  again  twiU  ne'er  dcpait* 

But  mingle  in  the  gnat  with  me. 

The  dew  I  gather  finora  thy  lip 

Is  not  BO  dear  to  me  as  this ; 
That  I  but  for  a  moment  sip. 

And  banquet  on  a  transient  Uin: 

Thi§  will  recall  each  youthftil  scene, 
E'en  when  our  lives  are  on  the  want ; 

.The  leaves  of  Love  will  still  be  green 
When  Memory  bids  them  bud  sgain. 

Oh !  little  lock  of  golden  hue, 
In  gently  waving  ringlet  curFd, 

By  the  dear  head  on  which  you  grew, 
I  would  not  lose  you  for  a  world. 

Not  though  a  thousand  more  adora 
The  polish'd  brow  where  once  you  ibooe, 

Like  rays  which  gild  a  cloudless  mom, 
Beneath  Columbfai's  Ifervid  aone. 

I806L      [FlntFaUldwd,18&] 


BEMEMB&ANCE. 


'Tia  done  t^I  saw  it  in  my  dreams : 

No  more  with  Hope  the  fUture  beams ; 
My  days  of  happinns  are  few ; 

ChilI'd  by  misfortune's  wintry  blast. 

My  dawn  of  life  is  overcast. 
Love,  Hope,  and  Joy,  al^  adieu  1^ 
Would  I  could  add  Remembrance  tool 

1806.      [First  piibllilwL  VAl 


LINES 

ADOaaSSKD  TO  THE  ElV.  1.  T.  BCCHEa,  ON  HIS  AimSlX 
THK  AUTBOa  TO  MIX  MOBS  WITH  SOCIRT. 

DiAa  Becher,  you  tell  me  to  mix  with  mankiod;- 
I  cannot  deny  such  a  precept  is  wise ; 

But  retirement  accords  with  the  tone  of  my  mio^: 
X  will  not  descend  to  a  world  I  despise. 

Did  the  senate  or  camp  my  exertions  requir^ 
Ambition  might  prompt  me^  at  once,  to  |^  fo^*^* 

When  infSuicy's  years  of  probation  expire. 
Perchance  I  may  strive  to  distinguish  my  birtt 

The  fire  tn  the  cavern  of  Etna  oonceai'd. 
Still  mantles  unseen  in  its  secret  reoes  ;— 

At  length,  in  a  volume  terrific  reveal'd. 

No  torrent  can  quench  it,  no  bounds  can  rqv^' 

opulent  neighbours,  is  to  be  found  Isayt  Mr.  Moore  v 
mortliying  consdoutness  of  the  Inadeauacy  of  his  omv  '  ■ 
to  his  rank,  and  the  proud  dreed  of  being  niadelofR!  *  *;  \- 
inferiority  by  persons  to  whom,  la  ercry  othw  «^  ^ 
knew  himself  superior."  Mr.  Becher  fterjnentlTfxp**--^ 
with  him  on  this  unsociableness ;  and  one  of  htf  (nf^  •*  ~1 
monstrances  drew  forth  these  Unas,  so  imarkaHv  pf'^*' 
the  splendid  burst  with  which  Lord  Bjroa*s  voic*)^* »  - ' 
was  ere  long  to  open  upoo  Che  world.] 
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Oh !  thus*  the  desire  in  my  boaom  for  fiime 
Bids  me  live  bat  to  hope  for  posterity's  praise. 

Could  I  soar  with  the  phoenix  on  pinions  ot  ilame, 
With  him  I  wirald  ivish  to  expire  in  the  blase. 

for  the  life  of  a  Fox,  of  a  Chatham  the  death. 
What  oensore,  what  danger,  what  woe  would  I 
hriTel  [breath! 

Their  Utcs  did  not  end  when  they  yielded  their 
Their  glory  illumines  the  gloom  of  their  graye. 

Tet  why  ahoold  I  mingle  in  Fashion's  fliQ  herd  7 
Why  crouch  to  her  leaden,  or  cringe  to  her  rules? 

Why  bend  to  the  proud,  or  applaud  the  absurd  ? 
Why  search  for  delight  in  the  friendship  of  fools  7 

I  hsTe  tasted  the  sweets  and  the  bitten  of  love ; 

In  friendship  I  early  was  taught  to  believe ; 
My  passion  the  matrons  of  prudence  reprove ; 

I  have  fbond  that  a  friend  may  profess,  yet  deceive. 

To  me  what  is  wealth  ? — it  may  pass  in  an  hour. 
If  tyrants  prevail,  or  if  Fortune  should  finown ; 
To  me  what  b  title  7  — the  phantom  of  power ; 
j     To  me  what  is  fiuhion  7  — I  seek  but  renown. 

Deceit  is  m  stranger  as  yet  to  my  soul ; 

I  still  am  unpractised  to  varnish  the  truth  : 
Then  why  should  I  live  in  a  hateful  control  ? 

Why  waste  upon  folly  the  days  of  my  youth  ? 

1806. 


THE  D£ATH  OF  CALMAE  AND  ORLA. 
▲X  utiTAXiov  or  macpbkuon's  OSSIAW.  1 

DiAa  are  the  days  of  youth  I  Age  dwells  on  their 
remembrance  through  the  mist  of  time.  In  the  twi- 
light he  recalls  the  sunny  houn  of  mom.  He  lifts 
his  spear  with  trembling  hand.  "  Not  thus  feebly 
did  I  raise  the  steel  before  my  &then !  **  Fast  b  the 
nee  of  heroes  I  But  their  fkme  rises  on  the  harp ; 
their  souls  ride  on  the  wings  of  the  wind ;  they  hear 
the  sound  through  the  sighs  of  the  storm,  and  r^oice 
hi  their  hall  of  clouds  I  Such  is  Calroar.  The  gray 
stone  marius  his  narrow  house.  He  looks  down  from 
eddying  tempests :  he  rolls  his  form  in  the  whirlwind, 
and  hoven  on  the  blast  of  the  mountain. 

In  Morvcn  dwelt  the  chief;  a  beam  of  war  to 
fingal.  His  steps  in  the  field  were  marked  in  blood. 
Lochlin**  sons  had  fled  before  his  angry  spear ;  but 
mUd  was  the  eye  of  Calmar ;  soft  was  the  flow  of  his 
yellow  locks :  they  streamed  like  the  meteor  of  the 
night  No  maid  was  the  sigh  of  his  soul:  bis  thoughts 
were  given  to  friendship,  —  to  dark-haired  Orla, 
destroyer  of  heroes!  Equal  were  their  swords  in 
b&ttle;  but  flerce  was  the  pride  of  Orla:— gentle 
skme  to  Calmar.  Together  they  dwelt  in  the  cave 
of  Oithona. 

From  Lochlin,  Swaran  bounded  o*er  the  blue  waves. 
Erin's  SODS  fell  beneath  his  might  Flngal  roused 
his  chicft  to  combat  Their  ships  cover  the  ocean. 
Their  hosts  throng  on  the  green  hills.  They  come 
to  the  aid  of  Erin. 

>  It  may  be  neensary  to  obsenre,  that  the  story,  tbou|^ 
eootklerably  varied  hi  the  catastrophe,  Is  taken  from  **  Nisas 


Night  rose  in  douds.  Dnkness  veils  the  armies : 
but  the  blazing  oaks  gleam  through  the  valley.  The 
sons  of  Lochlin  slept:  their  dreams  were  of  blood. 
They  lift  the  spear  ih  thought,  and  Flngal  flies. 
Not  so  the  host  of  Horven.  To  watch  was  the  poet 
of  Orla.  Calmar  stood  by  his  side.  Their  spean 
were  in  their  hands.  Flngal  called  his  chiefr :  they 
stood  around.  The  'king  was  tn  the  midst  Grey 
were  his  locks,  but  strong  was  the  arm  of  the  king. 
Age  withered  not  his  powers.  "  Sons  of  Morven,** 
said  the  hero,  **  U^monow  we  meet  the  foe.  But 
where  is  Cuthullin,  the  shield  of  Erin  7  He  rests 
in  the  halls  of  Tura ;  he  knows  not  of  our  coming. 
Who  will  speed  through  Lochlin  to  the  hero»  and 
call  the  chief  to  arms  7  The  path  is  by  the  swords 
of  foes ;  but  many  are  my  heroes.  They  are  thun- 
deitolts  of  war.    Speak,  ye  chiefs !  Who  will  arise?  '* 

"  Son  of  Trenmor  1  mine  be  the  deed,*'  said  dark- 
haired  Orla,  «  and  mine  alone.  What  is  death  to 
me  7  I  love  the  sleep  of  the  mighty,  but  little  Is 
the  danger.  The  sons  of  Lochlin  dream.  I  will 
seek  car-borne  Cuthullin.  If  I  fidl,  raise  the  song 
of  bards ;  and  lay  me  by  the  stream  of  Lubar."-. 
*<  And  Shalt  thou  frll  alone  7  **  said  Ihir-haired  Cal- 
mar. **  Wnt  thou  leave  thy  friend  a&r  7  Chief  of 
Oithonai  not  feeble  is  my  arm  in  fight  Could  I 
see  thee  die,  and  not  lift  the  spear  7  No^  Oria  I  oun 
has  been  the  chase  of  the  roebuck,  and  the  feast  of 
shells ;  oun  be  the  path  of  dangiA' :  oun  has  been 
the  cave  of  Oithona ;  oun  be  the  narrow  dwelling  on 
the  banks  of  Lubar."  *•  Calmar,"  said  the  chief  of 
Oithona,  **  why  should  thy  yellow  locks  be  darkened 
in  the  dust  of  Erin  7  Let  me  fell  alone.  My  fi&ther 
dwells  in  his  hall  of  air :  he  will  ngoice  tn  his  boy ; 
but  the  blue-eyed  Mora  spreads  the  feast  for  her  son 
in  Morven.  She  listens  to  the  steps  of  the  hunter 
on  the  heath,  and  thinks  it  is  the  tread  pf  Calmar. 
Let  him  not  say,  *  Calmar  has  fellen  by  the  steel  of 
XxKhlin :  he  died  with  gloomy  Orla,  the  chief  of  the 
dark  brow.'  Why  should  tean  dim  the  azure  eye  of 
Mora  7  Why  should  her  voice  curse  Orla,  the 
destroyer  of  Calmar  7  Live,  Cahnar  I  Live  to  raise 
my  stone  of  moss ;  live  to  revenge  me  tn  the  blood 
of  Lochlin.  Join  the  song  of  bards  above  my  grave. 
Sweet  will  be  the  song  of  death  to  Orla,  from  the 
voice  of  Calmar.  My.ghost  shall  smile  on  the  notes 
of  praise."  **  Orla,"  said  the  son  of  Mora,  '*  could  I 
raise  the  song  of  d^th  to  my  friend  7  Could  I  give 
his  fkme  to  the  winds  7  No,  my  heart  would  speak 
in  sighs :  (hint  and  broken  are  the  sounds  of  sorrow. 
Orla !  our  souU  shall  hear  the  song  together.  One 
doud  shall  be  oun  on  high :  the  bards  will  mingle 
the  names  of  Of  la  and  Calmar." 

They  quit  the  drcle  of  the  chiefi.  Their  steps 
are  to  the  host  of  Lochlin.  The  dying  blaze  of  oak 
dim  twinkles  through  the  night  The  northern  star 
points  the  path  to  Tura.  Swaran,  the  king,  rests  on 
his  londyhni.  Here  the  troops  are  mixed:  they 
ih)wn  in  sleep ;  their  shields  beneath  their  heads. 
Their  swords  gleam  at  distance  in  heaps.  The  fires 
are  fldnt ;  their  emben  fell  in  smoke.  All  la  hush'd ; 
but  the  gale  sighs  on  the  rocks  above.  Lightly  wheel 
the  heroes  through  the  slumbering  band.  Half  the 
journey  is  past,  when  Mathon,  resting  on  his  shield, 
meets  the  eye  of  Orla.    It  roDs  in  flame,  and  glistens 


and  Euryalas,"  of  which  episode  a  translation  is  already  given 
in  the  present  volume. 
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through  the  shade.  His  spear  is  raised  on  high. 
*•  Why  dost  thou  bend  thy  brow,  chief  of  Oithona  ?  " 
said  fidr-halred  Calroar :  **  we  are  in  the  midst  of 
foes.  Is  this  a  time  for  deUy?**  "  It  is  a  time  for 
▼engeance,**  said  Orla  of  the  gloomy  brow.  **  BCathon 
of  Lochlin  sleeps :  seeVt  thou  his  spear  7  Its  point 
is  dim  with  the  gore  of  my  fither.  The  blood  of 
Mathon  shall  reek  on  mine ;  but  shall  I  slay  him 
sleeping,  son  of  Blora?  Not  he  shall  feel  his  wound: 
my  feme  shall  not  soar  on  the  blood  of  slumber. 
Bise,  Mathon,  rise  1  The  son  of  Conna  calls ;  thy 
life  is  his;  rise  to  combat**  Mathon  starts  from 
sleep ;  but  did  he  rise  >lone  ?  No :  the  gathering 
cbiefe  bound  on  the  plain.  *<  Fly !  Cahnar,  fly  1  **  said 
daA-haired  Orla.  **  Mathon  is  mine.  I  shall  die 
in  Joy :  but  Lochlin  crowds  around.  Fly  through 
the  shade  of  night"  Orla  turns.  The  hehn  of 
Mathon  is  cleft;  his  shield  fklls  from  his  arm:  he 
shudders  In  his  blood.  He  roUs  by  the  side  of  the 
blazing  oak.  Strumon  sees  him  fell:  his  wrath  rises: 
his  weapon  glitters  on  the  head  of  Orla :  but  a  spear 
pierced  his  eye.  His  brain  gushes  through  the  wound, 
and  foams  on  the  spear  of  Calmar.  As  roll  the  waves 
of  the  Ocean  on  two  mighty  barks  of  the  north,  so 
pour  the  men  of  Lochlin  on  the  chleft.  As,  breaking 
the  surge  in  foam,  proudly  steer  the  barks  of  the 
nortti,  so  rise  the  chleft  of  Morven.  on  the  scattered 
crests  of  Lochlin.  The  din  of  arms  came  to  the  ear 
of  Fingal.  He  strikes  his  shield ;  his  sons  throng 
around;  the  people  pour  along  the  heath.  Ryno 
bounds  in  Joy.  Ossian  stalks  in  his  arms.  Oscar 
shakes  the  spear.  The  eagle  wing  of  Fillan  floats  on 
the  wind.  Dreadfril  Is  the  clang  of  death  I  many  are 
the  widows  of  Lochlin!  Morven  prevails  in  its 
strength. 

Mom  glimmers  on  the  hills :  no  living  foe  is  seen ; 
but  the  sleepers  are  many ;  grim  they  lie  on  Erin. 
The  breeze  of  ocean  lifts  their  locks;  yet  they  do 
not  awake.     The  hawks  scream  above  their  prey. 

Whose  yellow  locks  wave  o*er  the  breast  of  a 
chief?  Bright  as  the  gold  of  the  stranger,  they 
nUngle  with  the  dark  hair  of  his  friend.  *Tis 
Calmar:  he  lies  on  the  bosom  of  OrU.  Theirs  is 
one  stream  of  blood.  Fierce  is  the  k)ok  of  the 
gloomy  Oria.  He  breathes  not ;  but  his  eye  is  still 
a  flame.  It  glares  in  death  unclosed.  His  hand  is 
grasped  in  Calmar's;  but  Calmar  lives  I  he  lives, 
though  low.  **  Bise,**  said  the  king,  **  rise,  son  of 
Mora:  *tia  mine  to  heal  the  wounds  of  heroes. 
Calmar  may  yet  bound  on  the  hills  of  Morven.** 

"  Never  more  shall  Calmar  chase  the  deer  of 
Morven  with  Orla,**  said  the  hero.^  "  What  were 
the  chase  to  me  alone  ?  Who  should  share  the  spoils 
of  battle  with  Calmar?  Oria  is  at  rest!  Rough 
was  thy  soul,  Orla!  yet  soft  to  roe  as  the  dew  of 
mom.  It  glared  on  others  in  UghLning :  to  me  a 
silver  beam  of  night  Bear  my  sword  to  blue-eyed 
Mora ;  let  it  hang  in  my  empty  hall.  It  is  not  pure 
from  blood:  but  it  could  not  save  Orla.  Lay  me 
with  my  friend.     Raise  the  song  when  I  am  dark !  ** 

They  are  laid  by  the  stream  of  Lubar.  Four 
gray  stones  mark  the  dwelling  of  Orla  and  Calmar. 

I  I  fear  Laing'i  late  cdltloa  hu  completelv  OTerthrown 
ererj  hope  that  Macpherion't  Oatian  m^^c  proTe  the  tnna- 
latlon  of  a  series  of  poems  oomplete  in  themseiTes ;  but,  while 
the  Imposture  Is  dlscorered,  the  merit  of  the  work  remalni 
undiaputedU  thoueh  not  without  faults— particularly,  In  some 
parts,  uugld  ana  bombastic  diction.     The  present  humble 


When  Swaran  was  bound,  our  saOs  rose  oo  tiM 
blue  waves.  The  winds  gave  our  barks  to  Morfcn ; 
— the  bards  raised  the  song. 

**  What  form  rises  on  the  roar  of  douds?  WhoH 
dark  ghost  gleams  on  the  red  streams  of  taiiprsa^ 
His  voice  rolls  on  the  thunder.  TIs  Oris,  tbr 
brown  chief  of  Oithona.  He  was  unraatcbcd  in  «r. 
Peace  to  thy'  soul,  Oria  r  thy  ftme  will  not  peri^ 
Nor  thine,  Cklmar  I  Lovely  wast  thou,  sou  of  Nop- 
eyed  Mora;  but  not  harmless  was  thy  sworl  It 
hangs  in  thy  cave.  The  ghosts  of  Lochlin  shriek 
around  its  steeL  Hear  thy  praise,  Cahnir!  It 
dwells  on  the  voice  of  the  mi^ty.  Thy  mae 
shakes  on  the  echoes  of  Morven.  Then  nl*  tiiy 
frdr  locks,  son  of  Mora.  Spread  them  oo  the  ircfa 
of  the  rainbow ;  and  smile  through  the  tesn  of  the 
storm. '*! 


L'AMITl£  BST  L*AMOUR  SAHS  AILE&i 

Why  should  my  anxious  breast  Rpine, 

Because  my  youth  is  fled  ? 
Days  of  delight  may  still  be  mine ; 

Affection  is  not  dead. 
In  tracing  back  the  yean  of  youth. 
One  Arm  record,  one  lasting  truth 

Celestial  consolation  brings; 
Bear  it,  ye  breeses,  to  the  seat. 
Where  first  my  heart  responsive  beat," 

**  Friendship  is  Love  without  his  win^r 

Through  few,  but  deeply  chequei'd  ytm» 

What  moments  have  been  mine ! 
How  half  obscured  by  douds  of  tears 

Now  bright  in  rays  divine ; 
Howe*er  my  future  doom  be  cast. 
My  soul,  enraptured  with  the  past. 

To  one  idea  fondly  dings ; 
Friendship !  that  thought  ia  all  thine  oini. 
Worth  worlds  of  bliss,  tfasit  thought  akne— 

•*  Friendship  is  Love  without  his  «ta|)!' 

Where  yonder  yew-trees  lightly  wave 

Their  branches  on  the  gale. 
Unheeded  heaves  a  simile  grave. 

Which  tells  the  common  tale ; 
Bound  this  unconscious  schoolhvfv  stnyt 
Till  the  dull  knell  of  childish  play 

From  yonder  studious  mansifln  ringi ' 
But  here  whene*er  my  footsteps  wan. 
My  silent  tears  too  plainly  prove, 

••  Friendship  is  Love  without  his  wiop:* 

Oh  Love  I  before  thy  glowing  shrine 

My  early  vows  were  paid ; 
My  hopes,  my  dreams,  my  heart  was  thiix* 

But  these  are  now  decay'd ; 
For  thine  are  pinions  like  the  wind. 
No  trace  of  thee  remains  behind. 

Except,  alas  I  thy  Jealous  stings. 
Away,  away  I  delusive  power. 
Thou  shalt  not  haunt  my  coming  boor*, 

Unless,  indeed,  without  thy  wings^ 


(^ 


iraitatloii  will  ba  pardoned  by  Che 
an  attempt,  howerer  Inferior,  which 
their  fisvoarite  author. 


onh**^'-" 
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•  [See  onlr.  p.  409.  note.    We 

count  of  the  data  of  Its  oompositSoo. 
included  In  the  pubUcatlan  of  1807.1 
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Seat  of  my  joath  1 1  thy  diirtuit  qiire 

RcciUb  each  aoene  of  joy ; 
My  boaom  glowa  with  former  Are,— 

In  mind  again  a  boy. 
Thy  groye  of  ehns,  thy  yerdant  hiU, 
Thy  every  psth  ddights  me  still. 

Each  floncr  a  doable  fingranoe  flings ; 
igain,  as  once,  In  oonyerse  gay, 
Each  dear  associate  seems  to  say, 

<*  Friendship  is  Loye  without  his  wings ! 


(« 


My  Lycus  1*  wherefore  dost  thou  weep  ? 

Tby  ftlling  tears  restrain ; 
AttetOm  for  a  time  n»y  sleepy 

Bat,  oh,  *twiU  wake  again.  9 
Thinl[,  think,  my  fMend,  when  next  we  meet. 
Our  loog-wish'd  intenriew,  how  sweet ! 

From  tUs  my  hope  of  rapture  springs ; 
While  youthftil  hearts  thus  fondly  swell, 
Abwnoe,  my  fHend,  can  only  tell, 

**  Friendship  is  Loye  without  his  wings  l" 

In  one,  and  one  alone  deceiyed. 

Did  I  my  error  mourn  ? 
No — tnm  oppressiye  bonds  relieyed, 

I  left  the  wretch  to  scorn. 
I  tam*d  to  those  my  childhood  knew. 
With  feelings  warm,  with  bosoms  true, 

Twined  with  my  heart's  according  strings; 
And  till  those  yital  chords  shall  break. 
For  none  but  these  my  breast  shall  wake 

Friendship^  the  power  deprived  of  wings ! 

Te  few  I  my  toul,  my  life  is  yours, 

My  memory  and  my  hope ; 
Tear  worth  a  lasting  love  ensures, 

Unfetter'd  In  its  scope ; 
From  smooth  deceit  and  terror  sprang. 
With  aspect  fidr  and  honey*d  tongue. 

Let  AdulatSon  wait  on  kings ; 
With  Joy  date,  by  snares  beset. 
We,  we,  my  fHends,  can  ne'er  forget, 

**  Friendship  is  Love  without  his  wings  I " 

Fictions  and  dreams  Inspire  the  baid 

Who  rolls  the  epic  song ; 
Friendship  and  Truth  be  my  reward — 

To  me  no  bays  belong ;    . 
If  lauRU'd  Fame  but  dwells  with  lies, 
Me  the  enchantress  ever  flies. 

Whose  heart  and  not  whose  fkncy  sings ; 

Simple  and  young,  I  dare  not  feign ; 

Mine  be  the  rude  yet  heartfelt  strain, 

**  Friendship  is  Love  without  his  wings !  ** 

[Flnt  pobltohed,  1882.] 

1  Harrow.  ■  [The  Earl  of  Clare.  —  See  p.  406.] 

'  [The  yoong  poet  had  recently  receiTed  from  Lord  Clare, 
an  f  piitle  cootidiMig  thli  paisage : — **  I  think  by  your  last  let- 
^  that  Tou  are  very  much  piqued  with  moct  of  your  fttenda ; 
■nil.  If  I  am  not  much  mittaken,  a  little  to  with  me.  In  one 
pvt  TOU  say,  •  there  Is  little  or  no  doubt  a  few  yeart,  or 
Booth«.  will  render  us  at  politely  indifferent  to  each  other,  ai 
tf  vehad  nerer  paaied  a  portion  of  our  ttano  together:'  indeed, 
Byron,  you  wrong  me :  and  I  hare  no  douht-^at  leait  I  hope 
— yott  wrong  yoarielf.**] 


^  [It  it  dlfllcQlt  to  eoqjectnre  for  what  reaton,— bat  th^ — 
Manias  were  not  Inchuled  fai  the  publication  of  1807 ;  though 
fc*  wUl  hesitate  to  place  them  higher  than  any  thing  girenln 
thai  Tolume.  **  Written  when  the  author  was  not  nineteeo 
mn  of  age,  thla  remarfcabto  poem  ihowt,'*  tayi  Moore, "  how 


THE  PRAYER  OF  NATURE.  « 

FATHxa  of  Light  I  great  Gkxl  of  Heaven  I 
Hear'st  thou  the  accents  of  despair  ? 

Can  guilt  like  man*s  be  e'er  forgiven  ? 
Can  vice  atone  fbr  crimes  by  prayer  7 

Father  of  Light,  on  thee  I  call  I 
Thou  seest  my  soul  Is  dark  within ; 

Thou  who  canst  mark  the  sparrow's  fidi. 
Avert  from  me  the  death  of  sin. 

No  shrine  I  seek,  to  sects  unknown ; 

Oh  point  to  me  the  path  of  truth ! 
Thy  dread  omnipotence  I  own ; 

Spare,  yet  amend,  the  fruits  of  youth. 

Let  bigots  rear  a  gloomy  fhne. 

Let  superstition  hail  the  pile. 
Let  priests,  to  spread  their  sable  relgn» 

With  tales  of  mystic  rights  beguile. 

Shall  man  confine  his  Maker's  sway 
To  Gothic  domes  of  mouldering  stone.? 

Thy  temple  is  the  face  of  day ; 
Earth,  ocean,  heaven,  thy  boundless  throne  * 

Shan  man  condemn  his  race  to  hell. 
Unless  they  bend  in  pompous  form  ? 

Tell  us  that  all,  for  one  who  fell. 
Must  perish  in  the  m<ngHng  ftorm  ? 

ShaU  each  pretend  to  reach  the  skies. 

Yet  doom  his  brother  to  expire. 
Whose  soul  a  different  hope  supplies. 

Or  doctrines  leas  severe  Inspire  ? 

Shall  these,  by  creeds  they  can*t  expound* 

Prepare  a  fhnded  bliss  or  woe  ? 
Shall  reptiles,  groveling  on  the  ground. 

Their  great  Creator's  purpose  know  7 

Shall  those  who  live  fbr  self  alone. 
Whose  years  float  on  in  daily  crime — 

Shall  they  by  Faith  fbr  guilt  atone. 
And  live  beyond  the  bounds  of  Time  ? 

Father  I  no  prophet's  laws  I  seek, — 
Thy  laws  in  Nature's  works  appear ;  -* 

I  own  myself  corrupt  and  weak. 
Yet  win  I  pray,  for  thou  wilt  hear : 

Thou  who  canst  guide  the  wandering  star 
Through  trackless  realms  of  ether's  space ) 

Who  calm'st  the  elemental  war. 
Whose  hand  fhmi  pole  to  pole  I  trace :  — 

early  the  ttniggle  between  natural  piety  and  doubt  began  In 
his  mind.'*  In  readbig  the  celebrated  crftiaue  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Rertew  on  the  **  Hourt  of  Idleness,"  the  tut  that  the 
Tolume  did  not  include  thit  poem,  ought  to  be  kept  in  mind.] 
^  [The  poet  appeart  to  haye  had  In  his  mind  one  of  Mr. 
Southey's  Jurenue  pieces,  beghinlng,  — 

**  Go,  thou,  unto  the  house  of  prayer, 
I  to  the  woodlands  will  repslr.'' 
See  also  Childe  Harold,  canto  HI.  tt.  91.  -. 
•*  Not  vafady  did  the  early  Persian  make 
His  altar  the  high  places  and  the  peak 
Of  earth-o'ergaslng  mountains,  and  thus  take 
A  lit  and  unwall'd  temple,  there  to  se^ 
The  Spirit,  In  whose  honour  shrines  are  weak 
Uprear'd  of  human  hands,"  ftc] 
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Thou,  who  in  viadom  placed  me  here, 
Who,  when  thou  wilt,  can  take  me  hence. 

Ah  1  whilst  I  tread  this  earthly  sphere, 
Extend  to  me  thy  wide  defence. 

To  Thee,  my  God,  to  Thee  I  call  I 

Whatever  weal  or  woe  hetide, 
By  thy  command  I  rise  or  fall, 

In  thy  protection  I  confide. 

If,  when  this  dust  to  dust  *s  restored. 

My  soul  shall  float  on  airy  wing. 
How  shall  thy  glorious  name  adored 

Inspire  her  feeble  voice  to  sing  I 

But,  if  this  fleeting  spirit  share 

With  day  the  grave'iB  eternal  bed. 
While  life  yet  throbs,  I  raise  my  prayer. 

Though  doom*d  no  more  to  quit  the  dead. 

To  Thee  I  breathe  my  humble  strain. 

Grateful  for  all  thy  mercies  past. 
And  hope,  my  God,  to  thee  again 
This  erring  life  may  fly  at  last 

December  29. 1806. 
[First  pubUshed,  1830.] 


TO  EDWARD  NOEL  LONG,  ESQ. » 
Nil  ego  contalerim  Jocundo  sanui  amloo.  •—  Hob. 

DsAB,  Long,  in  this  sequester'd  scene, 

While  all  around  in  slumber  lie. 
The  Joyous  days  which  ours  have  been 

Come  rolling  fresh  on  Fancy's  ejre ; 
Thus  if  amidst  the  gathering  storm. 
While  clouds  the  darken*d  noon  deform* 
Ton  heaven  assumes  a  varied  glow, 
I  hail  the  8ky*s  celestial  bow. 
Which  spreads  the  sign  of  future  peace. 
And  bids  the  war  of  tempests  cease. 
Ah  1  though  the  present  brings  but  pain, 
I  think  those  days  may  come  again ; 
Or  if,  in  melancholy  mood. 
Some  lurking  envious  fear  intrude. 
To  check  my  bo8om*s  fondest  thought. 

And  interrupt  the  golden  dream, 
I  crush  the  fiend  with  malice  fiuught, 

And  still  indulge  my  wonted  theme. 
Although  we  ne'er  again  can  trace. 

In  Granta's  vale,  the  pedant's  lore ; 
Nor  through  the  groves  of  Ida  chase. 

Our  raptured  visions  as  before, 
Though  Youth  has  fiown  on  rosy  pinion. 
And  lianhood  claims  his  stem  dominion — 
Age  will  not  every  hope  destroy, 
But  yield  some  hours  of  sober  joy. 

Yes,  I  will  hope  that  Timers  broad  wing 
Will  shed  around  some  dews  of  spring : 
But  if  his  scythe  must  sweep  the  flowers 
Which  bloom  among  the  fairy  bowers, 

1  [This  young  sentleman,  who  wm  with  Lord  Byron  both 
•t  Harrow  and  Cambridge,  aflerwardi  entered  the  Guards, 
and  serred  with  distinction  in  the  expedition  to  Copenhagen. 
He  was  drowned  early  in  1809,  when  on  his  way  to  Join  the 
army  in  the  Peninsula ;  the  transport  in  which  he  sailed  being 


When  smOihg  Youth  ddi^ts  to  dvdl, 
And  hearts  with  early  rapture  svcfl; 
If  fh>wning  Age,  with  odd  coDtial, 
Confines  the  current  of  the  soul, 
Congeals  the  tear  of  Pity's  eye, 
Or  checks  the  sympathetic  dgh. 
Or  hears  unmoved  misfortuM^s  groso, 
And  bids  me  feel  for  self  alone ; 
Oh  may  my  boeom  never  learn 

To  soothe  its  wonted  heedlesi  tknr; 
Still,  stUl  despise  the  censor  stem, 

But  ne'er  forget  aoother's  woe. 
Yes,  as  you  knew  me  in  the  days 
O'er  which  Bemembranoe  yet  deliiik 
Still  may  I  rove,  untotor'd,  wild. 
And  .vol  in  .get  tart.  ddld.  ^ 

Though  now  on  lizyviakiiibanM^ 

To  you  my  soul  is  still  the  same; 
Oft  has  it  been  my  &te  to  moura, 

And  all  my  former  joys  are  tame. 
But,  hence !  ye  hours  of  sable  hoe ! 

Your  finowns  are  gone,  my  sorrows  o'er: 
By  every  blias  my  childhood  knew, 

1 11  think  upon  your  shade  no  more. 
Thus,  when  the  whirlwind's  rage  is  psst, 

And  caves  their  sullen  roar  endose. 
We  heed  no  more  the  wintry  blast, 

When  lull*d  by  sepbyr  to  repose. 

Full  often  has  my  inftnt  Muse 

Attuned  to  love  her  languid  lyre ; 
But  now  without  a  theme  to  choose, 

The  strains  in  stolen  sighs  expire. 
My  youthftil  nymphs,  alas  I  are  flown ; 

E is  a  wife,  and  C a  mother, 

And  Carolina  sighs  akme. 

And  Maiy  's  given  to  another ; 
And  Cora's  eye,  which  roll'd  on  me. 

Can  now  no  more  my  love  recall : 
In  truth,  dear  Long,  'twas  time  to  flee; 

For  Cora's  eye  will  shine  on  alL 
And  though  the  sun,  with  genial  rays, 
His  beams  alike  to  all  displays* 
And  every  lady's  eye 's  a  sim. 
These  last  should  be  confined  to  one. 
The  soul's  meridian  dont  become  her, 
Whose  sun  displAjrs  a  general  naisMr  / 
Thus  fiiint  is  every  former  flame. 
And  passion'^  self  is  now  a  name. 
As,  when  the  ebbing  flames  are  low. 

The  aid  which  onoe  improved  their  Us^ 
And  bade  them  bum  with  fiercer  gkiw,  ^ 

Now  quenches  all  their  sparks  in  nifkt; 
Thus  has  it  been  with  passioo's  flreN 

As  many  a  boy  and  giri  rememben,  i 

While  all  the  force  of  love  ezpirea,  | 

Extingulsh'd  with  the  dying  emben.         | 

But  now,  dear  Loxo,  *t  is  midnight's  oooo. 
And  clouds  obscure  the  watery  moao, 
Whose  beauties  I  shall  not  rehearse, 
Described  in  every  stripling's  verse ; 

father,'*  says  Lord  Byron,  "wrote  to  ne  to  wrte  bf '']■ 
epitaph.  I  promised— but  1  had  not  the  heart  teei»p«^  * 
He  was  such  a  good,  amiable  bdog  as  rareljr  muta  -^ 
in  this  world ;  with  talent  •ndaocainpliabne^tsn,»  ^i* 
him  the  more  regretted.*'  B^rom  i>«ar)r,  UBI.] 
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For  why  should  I  the  p«th  90  'o*er, 
Whkh  every  bud  has  trod  before  ? 
Tet  ere  yon  sUver  lamp  of  night 

Has  thiioe  perform*d  her  stated  round, 
Hss  thiloe  retrued  her  path  of  Ught, 

And  chased  away  the  gloom  profound, 
I  trust  that  we,  my  gentle  friend. 
Shall  see  her  rolling  orbit  wend 
Above  the  dear-loved  peaoeftil  seat 
Which  once  oontain*d  our  youth's  retreat ;  * 
And  then  with  those  our  childhood  knew. 
We  *U  mingle  in  the  festive  crew ; 
While  many  a  tale  of  former  day 
Shall  wing  the  laughing  hours  away  -, 
And  all  the  flow  of  souls  shall  pour 
The  sacred  Intellectual  shower, 
Nor  cease  till  Luna's  waning  horn 
Scarce  gUmmers  through  the  mist  of  mom. 


TO  A  LADY.  2 


Or  !  had  my  ftte  been  Joln*d  with  thhie. 
As  once  this  pledge  appear*d  a  token. 

These  follies  had  not  then  been  mine, 
For  then  my  peace  had  not  been  broken.  > 

To  thee  these  early  fkults  I  owe, 
To  thee,  the  wise  and  old  reproving : 

They  know  my  sins,  but  do  not  know 
T  was  thine  to  break  the  bonds  of  loving. 

For  once  my  soul,  like  thine,  was  pure. 
And  an  ita  rising  fires  could  smother; 

But  now  thy  vows  no  more  endure, 
BestowM  by  thee  upon  another. 

Perhaps  his  peace  I  could  destroy. 
And  spoil  the  bUsses  that  await  him ; 

Tet  let  my  rival  smile  in  joy. 
For  thy  dear  sake  I  cannot  hate  him. 

Ah  I  since  thy  angel  form  is  gone, 
My  heart  no  more  can  rest  with  any ; 

But  what  it  sought  in  thee  alone. 
Attempts,  alas  I  to  find  in  many. 

Then  Ikre  thee  well,  deceitful  maid ! 

*T  were  vain  and  fruitless  to  regret  thee ; 
Nor  Hope,  nor  Memory  yield  their  aid, 

But  Pride  may  teach  me  to  forget  thee. 

Tet  all  this  giddy  waste  of  years, 
This  tiresome  round  of  palling  pleasures ; 

These  varied  loves,  these  matron's  fears. 
These  thoughtless  strains  to  passion's  measures — 

*  [The  two  frtends  were  both  pusionatelv  attached  to  Har- 
«;  end  ■ometimee  made  excoriloiu  thither  together,  to 

rerive  their  Mdiool-bo7  recoUectiont.} 

*  [Mn.  Miuten.    See  <Bi«^,  p.  384.] 

*  [**  Our  union  woold  hare  heeled  feude  in  which  blood  had 
(een  shed  by  oar  flithert^lt  would  have  Joined  lands  broad 
RMl  rich — it  would  hare  Joined  at  least  ome  heart,  and  two 
lenont  not  ill  matched  In  yean  (she  is  two. years  mj  elder), 
ud — and — and  ~  wAol  has  been  the  result  P*'-- .^yrois  DAwy, 
S91.] 

«  [«•  Onr  aaeetinn."  asjs  Lord  Brron,  to  1893,  **  were  stolen 
net,  and  a  gato  leading  from  Mr.  Chaworth's  grounds  to 
hose  of  my  mother  was  the  place  of  our  iaterrlcws.   But  the 


If  thou  wert  mine,  had  all  been  hnsh'd :  — 
This  cheek  now  pale  from  early  riot. 

With  passion's  hectic  ne'er  had  flush'd. 
But  bloom'd  in  calm  domestic  quiet 

Tes,  once  the  rural  scene  was  sweet. 
For  Nature  seem'd  to  smile  before  thee ;  < 

And  once  my  breast  abhorr'd  deceit,— 
For  then  it  beat  but  to  adore  thee. 

But  now  I  seek  for  other  joys : 

To  think  would  drive  my  soul  to  madness ; 
In  thoughtless  throngs  and  empty  noise, 

I  conquer  half  my  bosom'ft  sadness. 

Yet,  even  hi  these  a  thought  will  steal. 
In  spite  of  every  vain  endeavour,  — 

And  fiends  might  pity  what  I  feel, — 
To  know  that  thou  art  lost  for  ever. 


I  WOULD  I  WERE  A  CARELESS  CHILD. 

I  WOULD  I  were  a  careless  child. 

Still  dwelling  in  my  Highland  cave. 
Or  roaming  through  the  dusky  wild. 

Or  boundhig  o'er  the  dark  blue  wave ; 
The  cumbrous  pomp  of  Sazon  &  pride 

Accords  not  with  the  freebom  soul. 
Which  loves  the  mountain's  craggy  side. 

And  seeks  the  rocks  where  billows  roIL 

Fortune  I  take  back  these  cultured  lands. 

Take  back  this  name  of  splendid  sound  I 
I  hate  the  touch  of  servile  hands, 

I  hate  the  slaves  that  cringe  around. 
Place  me  along  the  rocks  I  love. 

Which  sound  to  Ocean's  wildest  roar ; 
I  ask  but  this — again  to  rove 

Through  scenes  my  youth  hath  known  before. 

Few  are  my  years,  and  yet  I  frel 

The  world  was  ne'er  design 'd  for  me : 
Ah  I  why  do  dark'ning  shades  conceal 

The  hour  when  man  must  cease  to  be  ? 
Once  I  beheld  a  splendid  dream^ 

A  visionary  scene  of  bliss : 
Truth  1 — wherefore  did  thy  hated  beam 

Awake  me  to  a  world  like  this? 

I  loved — but  those  I  loved  are  gone ; 

Had  friends — my  early  friends  are  fled : 
How  cheerless  feels  the  heart  alone 

When  all  Its  former  hopes  are  dead ! 
Though  gay  companions  o'er  the  bowl 

Dispel  awhile  the  sense  of  Hi ; 
Though  pleasure  stirs  the  maddening  soul. 

The  heart — the  heart — is  lonely  stilL  < 

ardour  was  aO  on  m  j  side,  f  was  serious ;  she  was  rolatlle : 
she  liked  me  as  a  younger  brother,  and  treated  and  laughed 
at  me  as  a  boy ;  she.  howerer,  gave  me  her  picture,  and  that 
was  something  to  make  verses  upon.  Had  1  married  her,  per* 
haps  the  whole  tenour  of  my  life  would  have  been  different."] 

*  Sassenach,  or  Saxon,  a  Gaelie  word,  slgnifytog  either 
Lowland  or  biglish. 

*  [The  "  Imagination  all  compact,"  which  the  greatest  poet 
who  erer  lived  has  assigned  as  the  distinguishing  badge  of  his 
brethren,  is  to  every  case  a  dangerous  oft.  It  exaggerates. 
Indeed,  our  expectaoons,  andean  often  bid  its  possessor  hope, 
where  hope  is  lost  to  reason :  bat  the  delusive  pleasure  arising 
from  these  visions  of  imagination  resembles  that  of  a  child. 
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How  dull  I  tD  hear  the  ^Ice  of  those 

Whom  nnk  or  chance,  whom  wealth  or  power, 
Have  made,  though  neither  IHenda  nor  foes, 

Associates  of  the  jfestive  hour. 
Give  me  again  a  fidthftil  ftw, 

In  yean  and  feelings  still  the  same, 
And  I  will  fly  the  midnight  crew. 

Where  boist*rous  joy  is  but  a  name. 

And  woman,  lovely  woman  I  thou. 

My  hope,  my  comforter,  my  all  i 
How  cold  must  be  my  bosom  now. 

When  e*en  thy  smiles  begin  to  pall  \ 
Without  a  sigh  would  I  resign 

This  busy  scene  of  splendid  woe. 
To  make  that  calm  contentment  mine, 

Which  virtue  knows,  or  seems  to  know. 

Fain  would  I  fly  the  haunts  of  men  — 

I  seek  to  shun,  not  hate  mankind ; 
My  breast  requires  the  sullen  glen. 

Whose  gloom  may  suit  a  darken'd  mind. 
Oh  I  that  to  me  the  wings  were  given 

Which  bear  the  turtle  to  her  nest ! 
Then  would  I  cleave  the  vault  of  heaven. 

To  flee  away,  and  be  at  rest ' 


WHEN  I  BOYED  A  TOUNG  HIGHLANDEB. 

Whsx  I  roved  a  young  Highlander  o*er  the  dark 
heath, 

And  climb*d  thy  steep  summit,  oh  Morvenof  snow  !« 
To  gaae  on  the  torrent  that  thundered  beneath. 

Or  the  mist  of  the  tempest  that  gather'd  below,  ^ 
Untutored  by  science,  a  stranger  to  fear, 

And  rude  as  the  rocks  where  my  inflmcy  grew. 
No  feeling,  save  one,  to  my  bosom  was  dear ; 

Need  I  say,  my  sweet  Mary  \  'twas  center*d  in  you  ? 

whoM  notice  ii  attracted  by  a  frsament  of  sUui  to  which  a 
lun-besm  hu  given  momentary  splendour.  He  hastens  to  the 
spot  with  breathless  impatience,  and  finds  the  otifect  of  his 
curiosi^  and  expectation  is  equallr  rulgar  and  worthless. 
Such  is  the  man  of  quick  and  exaltea  powers  of  Imagination. 
His  fancjr  over-estimates  the  object  of  his  wishes,  and  plea- 
sure, fame,  distinction,  are  alternately  pursued,  attained,  and 
despised  when  In  his  power.  Like  tne  enchanted  flrult  in  the 
palace  of  a  sorcerer,  the  objects  of  his  admiration  lose  their 
attraction  and  value  as  soon  as  th«r  are  grasped  by  the  adven- 
turer's hand,  and  all  that  remains  u  resret  (or  the  time  lost  in 
the  chase,  and  astonishment  at  the  hallucination  under  which 
it  was  undertaken.  The  disproportion  between  hope  and  pos- 
session, which  b  felt  bjr  au  men,  is  thus  doubled  to  tnose 
whom  nature  has  endowed  with  the  power  of  gilding  a  distant 
prospect  by  the  rays  of  Imagination.  These  reflections,  though 
trite  and  obvious,  are  In  a  manner  forced  from  us  by  the 
poetry  of  Lord  Byron, — by  tlie  sentiments  of  weariness  of 
life  and  enmity  with  the  world  which  their  so  frequently  ex- 

Ereu.  —  and  by  the  singular  analogy  which  such  sentiments 
old  with  weU-known  InddenU  of  ms  life.— Sim  W.  Scott.] 

1 "  And  I  said.  Oh  I  that  I  had  wlnn  like  adove ;  for  then 
would  1  fir  away,  and  be  at  rest." — Ftatm  Iv.  6.  This  verse 
also  oonsututes  a  part  of  the  most  beautlAil  anthem  In  our 
language. 

s  Morven,  a  lofty  mountain  In  Aberdeenshire.  **  Gormal  of 
mow,"  Is  an  expression  frequently  to  be  found  In  Osslan. 

s  This  will  not  ^pear  extraordinary  to  those  who  have 
been  accustomed  to  the  mountains.  It  Is  bv  no  means  un- 
common, on  attaining  the  top  of  Ben-e-vis,  Ben-y-bourd,  ftc 
to  perceive,  between  the  summit  and  the  valley,  clouds  pour- 
ing down  rain,  and  occasionally  accompanied  t^  lightning, 
wmle  tlie  spectator  literally  looks  down  upon  the  storm,  per- 
fectly secure  frxmi  Its  efliects. 

4  [In  Lord  Byron's  Dlaiy  for  1B13,  he  says,  —  **  I  have  been 
thinking  lately  a  good  deaf  of  Mary  Duff.  How  very  odd  that 
1  should  have  been  so  utterly,  devotedly  fond  of  that  girl,  at 


& 


Yet  it  could  not  be  lovc^  ftr  I  knew  not  the 

What  paasion  can  dwell  in  the  heart  of  a  diiU? 
But  still  I  perceive  an  emotion  the  nme 

As  I  fSelt,  when  a  boy,  on  the  cng-^ovcr'd  wild : 
One  image  alone  on  my  bosom  impR8s*d» 

I  loved  my  bleak  regions,  nor  panted  fbr  new; 
And  few  were  my  wants,  fbr  my  wishes  were  Uew'd ; 

And  pure  were  my  thoo^^its,  Ibr  my  soul  was  with 
you. 

I  arose  with  the  dawn ;  with  my  dog  as  my  gnidr, 

From  mountain  to  mountain  I  bounded  along ; 
I  breasted  the  billows  of  Dee*s>  rushing  tide. 

And  heard  at  a  distance  the  Highlander's  song: 
At  eve,  on  my  heath-cover'd  couch  of  repose, 

No  dreams,  save  of  Mary,  were  spread  to  my  tirvi 
And  warm  to  the  skies  my  devotions  arose^ 

For  the  first  of  my  prayers  was  a  blcasing  oo  yoa. 

I  left  my  bleak  home,  and  my  vialaos  are  gone ; 

The  mountains  are  vanish'd,  my  youth  is  no  dor  ; 
As  the  last  of  my  race,  I  must  wither  alone. 

And  delight  but  in  days  I  have  witness*d  bcfaic: 
Ah  I  splendour  has  raised,  but  emhltter'd,  my  ktC; 

More  dear  were  the  scenes  which  my  in&ncy  kar«: 
Though  my  hopes  may  have  fUl*d»  yet  they  aie  att 
forgot; 

Though  oold  is  my  heart,  still  it  Ungen  with  ;oa. 

When  I  see  some  daik  bin  point  its  otst  to  the  iky, 

I  think  of  the  rocks  that  o*enhadow  Colblccn;* 
When  I  see  the  soft  blue  of  a  love-qwaktng  eye, 

I  think  of  those  eyes  that  endeared  the  rode 
When,  haply,  some  light-waving  locks  I  behotd. 

That  fkintly  resemble  my  Mary*s  In  hoe, 
I  think  on  the  long  flowing  ringlets  of  gold. 

The  locks  that  were  sacred  to  beauty,  and  yoL 


Yet  the  day  may  arrive  when  the  moontains 
Shall  rise  to  my  sight  in  thdr  manOes  of 


an  age  when  I  oonld  neither  feel  passion,  nor  know  tbmwmm- 
inc  of  the  word.  Andtfaeeflbcti  My  mother  used  al«^  » 
reliy  me  about  this  childish  amour ;  and,  at  last,  mam  r«tf* 
after,  when  I  was  sixteen,  she  told  me  one  day ;  *  Oh.  l^o. 
I  have  had  a-letter  fhmi  Edinburi^,  frtmi  Ifisa  AbttcnK-'T. 
and  your  old  sweetheart,  Mary  Duff,  Is  married  tea  ^ 
Cockbum.*  [Robert  Cockbum,  Biq.  of  EdintafBh.]  ^^ 
what  was  my  answer  t  1  really  cannot  explain  or  aunt  i ' 
my  feelings  at  that  BKnaant ;  but  they  nearly  threw  wt  »<• 
convulsions —to  the  horror  of  my  mother,  aod  the  tmumk- 
ment  of  every  body.  And  it  Isa  plieooBciMiD  fa  ^nsatmpt 
(for  I  was  not  eight  years  old),  which  hat  pawlea,  aorf  «  J 
puisle  me  to  the  latest  hour  oc  It."— Again.  In  Jaaatfy,  l*  v 
a  few  days  after  his  marriage.  In  a  letter  to  hia ; 
Hay,  the  poet  thus  speaks  of  his  childish  I 
tell  me  more— or  as  much  as  yon  like,  of 
I  believe  I  told  yon  our  story  some  yei 
sevena  few  days  ago, and  I  nave  never 
children,  and  young  children  too ;  but  I 
nor  ever  can.  You  will  oblige  ase  with  { 
my  best  respects,  and  all  good  wishes, 
lous— butit  is  at  any  rate,  Ihm,  not 
hers — In  me  topretend  to  reoolliBct  anything  \ 
early  a  period  of^both  our  Uvea,  almost.  If  net  qiritr.  »  w 
nursetles ;— but  it  was  a  plessant  drean,  which  ike  «s>( 
pardon  me  for  remembering,  b  she  pretty  itUI  ?  I  haw  u* 
most  perfect  Idea  of  her  person,  as  a  chUd ;  but  Ximm^  1  h^ 
pose,  has  played  the  devil  with  us  both.**] 


ft  '*  Breasting  the  lofty  surge." — SaAKinuna. 
a  beautiftil  river,  which  rises  near  Mar  Lodge,  a 
the  sea  at  New  Aberdeen. 

•  Colbleen  is  a  mountain  near  the  versa  of  the 
not  fer  from  the  rains  of  Dee  Gastlft. 

7  rin  the *priago(  1807,  on reoovc 
Byron  had  pro|ected  avialito 
not  put  Into  executhn  ;  but  he  thu  adverta  to  k.  In  a 
dated  h&  August,  and  addrmaad  lohli  feir 
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But  while  fhoe  BOtf  above  me,  unchanged  as  before. 
Will  Mary  be  there  to  receive  me  7 — ah.  no  I 

Adieu,  then,  ye  hills,  where  my  childhood  was  bred  1 
Thoa  sweet  llowiiig  Dee,  to  thy  waters  adieu  1 

No  home  in  the  fSraett  shall  shelter  my  head,  — 
Ah  I  BCary,  what  home  could  be  mine  but  with 
you? 


TO  GEORGE,  EABL  DELAWASR.  ^ 

Or  I  yes,  I  will  own  we  were  dear  to  each  other ; 

The  Mendshlps  of  childhood,  though  fleeting,  are 
true; 
The  love  which  you  felt  was  the  love  of  a  brother, 

Nor  less  the  affection  I  cherish'd  for  you. 

Bat  Friendship  can  vary  her  gentle  dominion  ; 

The  attachment  of  years  in  a  moment  expires : 
like  Love,  too,  she  moves  on  a  swift-waving  pinion. 

But  glows  not,  like  Love,  with  unquenchable  fires. 

Fun  oft  have  we  wander'd  through  Ida  together. 
And  blest  were  the  scenes  of  our  youth,  I  allow : 

Id  the  spring  of  our  life,  how  serene  is  the  weather  I 
But  winter's  rude  tempests  are  gathering  now. 

No  more  with  affection  shall  memory  blending. 
The  wonted  delights  of  our  childhood  retrace : 

When  pride  steels  the  bosom,  the  heart  is  unbending^ 
And  what  would  be  justice  appears  a  disgrace. 

However,  dear  George,  for  I  still  must  esteem  you — 
The  few  whom  I  love  I  can  never  upbraid — 

The  chance  which  has  lost  may  in  ftiture  redeem 
you. 
Repentance  will  cancel  the  vow  you  have  made. 

I  wlU  not  complain,  and  though  chiU*d  is  affection, 
With  me  no  corroding  resentment  shall  live : 

My  boaom  is  calm*d  by  the  simple  reflection. 
That  both  may  be  wrong,  and  that  both  should 
foigive. 

Tou  knew  that  my  soul,  that  my  heart,  my  existence, 
If  danger  demanded,  were  wholly  your  own  ; 

Tou  knew  me  unalter'd  by  years  or  by  distance, 
I>evoted  to  love  and  to  flriendship  alone. 

Tou  knew, — but  away  with  the  vain  retrospection  1 
The  bond  of  aflnectlon  no  longer  endures  ; 

Too  late  you  may  droop  o'er  the  fond  recollection. 
And  sigh  for  the  friend  who  was  formerly  yours. 

for  the  present,  we  part, — I  will  hope  not  for  ever ; 

For  time  and  r^ret  will  restore  you  at  last : 
To  forget  our  dissension  we  both  should  endeavour, 

I  ssk  no  atonement,  but  days  like  the  past. 

SouthveQ— "On  Sunday  1  leC  off  for  the  Hi^lands.  A 
friend  of  mine  accompanies  me  In  my  carriage  to  Edintmrgh. 
Tbera  we  shall  leave  It,  and  proceed  In  a  tandem  through  Uie 
vestern  part*  to  Inverary,  where  we  shall  purchase  ihelties,  to 
«nable  as  to  view  placet  maoceMible  to  vehicular  conveyances. 
On  the  coast  we  shall  hire  a  vessel,  and  visit  the  most  re- 
BurkaUe  of  the  Hebrides,  and.  If  we  have  time  and  fkvourable 
weather,  mean  to  sail  as  (ar  as  Iceland,  only  three  hundred 
mics  ttom  the  northern  extremity  of  Caledonia,  to  peep  at 
Heda.    I  mean  to  coUsct  all  the  Erse  traditions,  poems,  ttc. 


Sit 


TO  THE  EARL  OF  CLARE. 

**  Tu  semper  amorb 
,  et  earl  oomltia  ne  abscedat  imago."  Val.  Flac. 


F&isKD  of  my  youth  !  when  young  we  roved. 
Like  striplings,  mutually  beloved. 

With  friendship's  purest  glow, 
The  bliis  which  wing'd  those  rosy  hours 
Was  such  as  pleasure  seldom  showers 

On  mortals  here  below. 

The  recollection  seems  alone 
Dearer  than  all  the  Joys  I  *ve  known. 

When  distant  fiir  from  you : 
Though  pain,  *tis  still  a  pleasing  pain. 
To  trace  those  days  and  hours  again, 

And  sigh  again,  adieu  I 

My  pensive  memory  lingers  o*er 
Those  scenes  to  be  ei^joy'd  no  more. 

Those  scenes  regretted  ever ; 
The  measure  of  our  youth  is  fbll. 
Life's  evening  dream  is  dark  and  dull, 

And  we  may  meet — ah  l  never ! 

As  when  one  parent  spring  supplies 

Two  streams  which  from  one  fountain  rise. 

Together  Join'd  in  vain ; 
How  soon,  diverging  from  their  source. 
Each,  murmuring,  seeks  another  course, 

Till  mingled  in  the  main  t 

Our  vital  streams  of  weal  or  woe, 
Though  near,  alas  1  distinctly  flow. 

Nor  mingle  as  before : 
Now  swift  or  slow,  now  black  or  clear, 
Till  death's  unfkthom'd  gulf  appear, 

And  both  shall  quit  the  shore. 

Our  souls,  my  friend  1  which  once  supplied 
One  wish,  nor  breathed  a  thought  bedde, 

llow  flow  in  diflferent  channels : 
Disdaining  humbler  rural  sports, 
'Tls  yours  to  mix  in  polish'd  courts, 

And  shine  in  fiuhion's  annals ; 

*Tis  mine  to  waste  on  tove  my  time. 
Or  vent  my  reveries  in  rhyme. 

Without  the  aid  of  reason ; 
For  sense  and  reason  (critics  know  it) 
Have  quitted  every  amorous  poet, 

Nor  left  a  thought  to  seize  on. 

Poor  Lnrue !  sweet,  melodious  bard  I 
Of  late  esteem'd  it  monstrous  hard 

That  he,  who  sang  before  alL-i- 
He  who  the  lore  of  love  expanded,  — 
By  dire  reviewers  should  be  branded. 

As  void  of  wit  and  moraL  > 


ftc.,  and  translate,  or  expand  the  subject  to  All  a  volume, 
which  mav  appear  next  spring,  under  the  denomination  of 
*7%e  H/gklana  HarpC  or  some  title  equaUv  pieturetque. 
What  would  you  say  to  some  stanxat  on  Mount  Uecla? 
They  would  be  written  it  least  yiUhfire"l 

1  [Seeaii/«.p.408.] 

>  These  stanzaa  were  written  toon  after  the  appearance  of 
a  severe  critique.  In  a  northern  review,  on  a  new  publication 
of  the  Britith  Anacreon^See  Edinburgh  Review,  July,  1807, 
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And  yet,  whUe  Beauty's  praiie  is  thine, 
Harmonious  fiiyourite  of  tbe  Nine  I 

Bepine  not  at  thy  lot 
Thy  soothing  lays  may  still  be  read, 
When  Persecution's  arm  is  dead. 

And  critics  are  foigot 

Still  I  must  yield  those  worthies  merit, 
Who  chasUn,  with  unsparing  spirit. 

Bad  rhymes,  and  those  who  write  them ; 
And  though  myself  may  be  the  next. 
By  critic  sarcasm  to  be  vest, 

I  really  wUl  not  fight  them.  ^ 

Perhaps  they  would  do  quite  as  well 
To  break  the  rudely  sounding  shell 

Of  such  a  young  beginner. 
He  who  offends  at  pert  nineteen. 
Ere  thirty  may  become,  I  ween, 

A  very  harden'd  sinner. 

Now,  Clare,  I  must  return  to  you ; 
And,  sure,  apologies  are  due : 

Accept,  then,  my  concession. 
In  truth,  dear  Clare,  in  fimcy's  flight 
I  soar  along  from  left  to  right ! 

My  muse  admires  digression. 

I  think  I  said  'twould  be  your  fate 
To  add  one  star  to  royal  state ;  — 

May  regal  smiles  attend  you  ! 
And  should  a  noble  monarch  reign. 
You  will  not  seek  his  smiles  in  vain. 

If  worth  can  recommend  you. 

Tet  since  in  danger  courts  abound. 
Where  spedous  rivals  glitter  round. 

From  snares  may  saints  preserve  you ; 
And  grant  your  love  or  friendship  ne'er 
From  any  claim  a  kindred  care. 

But  those  who  best  deserve  you  1 

Not  tor  a  moment  may  you  stray 
From  truth's  secure,  unerring  way  I 

May  no  delights  decoy  I 
O'er  roses  may  your  footsteps  move. 
Your  smiles  be  ever  smiles  of  love. 

Your  tears  be  tears  of  joy  I 

Oh  I  if  you  wish  that  happiness 
Your  coming  days  and  yean  may  bless. 

And  virtues  crown  your  brow ; 
Be  still  as  you  were  wont  to  be. 
Spotless  a*  you've  been  known  to  me, — 

Be  still  as  you  are  now.  ^ 


article  on  *'  Epistles,  Odes,  and  other  Poems,  by  Thomas 
Little.  Esq.*'] 

I  A  bsrd  (horresco  refercns)  defied  his  reriewer  to  mortal 
combat.  If  this  example  becomes  preralent,  our  periodical 
censors  most  be  dipped  in  the  river  Styx :  for  what  else  can 
secure  them  from  tne  numerous  host  of  their  enraged  as- 
sailants? 

*  [**  or  all  I  have  ever  known.  Clare  has  always  been  the 
least  altered  in  every  thing  trom  the  excellent  qualities  and 
kind  aflkctlons  which  attached  me  to  him  so  strongly  at 
school.  I  should  hardly  have  thought  it  possible  for  society 
(or  the  world,  as  it  is  culed)  to  leave  a  bemg  with  so  little  of 


And  though  some  trilling  share  of  pnise, 
To  cheer  my  last  declining  days, 

To  me  were  doubly  dear; 
Whilst  bleasing  your  beloved  name, 
I  'd  waive  at  once  a  poeti  fhme, 

To  prove  a  prophet  here. 


LINES  WRITTEN  BENEATH  AN  ELM  IN  THE 
CHURCH YABD  OF  HARROW.  ^ 

SroT  of  my  youth !  whose  hoary  bnmches  dgh. 
Swept  by  the  breese  that  &ns  thy  cloudleai  iky ; 
Where  now  alone  I  muse,  who  oft  have  trod, 
With  those  I  loved,  thy  soft  and  verdant  wd ; 
With  those  who,  scatter'd  fkr,  perchance  depIoR^ 
Like  me,  the  happy  scenes  they  knew  bcfoR ; 
Oh  1  as  I  trace  ag^  thy  winding  hill. 
Mine  eyes  admire,  my  heart  adores  thee  ttlll, 
Thou  drooping  Elm  I  beneath  whose  boughs  Ilay,    ; 
And  frequent  mused  the  twilight  houn  away ; 
Where,  as  they  once  were  wont,  my  limbs  redliKk 
But,  ah!  without  the  thoughts  which  theawR 

mine: 
How  do  thy  branches,  mosning  to  the  Usst, 
Invite  the  bosom  to  recall  the  past. 
And  seem  to  whisper,  as  they  gently  "^wD.^ 
**  Take,  while  thou  canst,  a  Ungeilng,  last  &R«d!* 

When  fkte  shall  chiU,  at  lengtli,  this  fever'd  ItoA 
And  calm  its  cares  and  passions  Into  rest. 
Oft  have  I  thought,  'twould  soothe  my  dying  luWr- 
If  aught  may  soothe  when  Ulb  resigns  her  poveT" 
To  know  some  humbler  grave,  some  narrow  cdl, 
Would  hide  my  bosom  where  it  loved  to  dwell ; 
With  this  fond  dream,  methinks,  *t  were  swKt  t» 

die  — 
And  here  it  linger*d,  here  my  heart  might  lie; 
Here  might  I  sleep  where  all  my  hopes  aroM, 
Scene  of  my  youth,  and  couch  of  my  repose ; 
For  ever  stretch'd  beneath  this  mantling  shade, 
Press'd  by  the  turf  where  once  my  childhood  phy'<; 
Wrapt  by  the  soil  that  veils  the  spot  I  le^ed, 
Mix'd  with  the  earth  o'er  which  my  fbotrtepsoffwc; 
Blest  by  the  tongues  that  chann'd  my  youthM  t^* 
Moum'd  by  the  few  my  soul  acknowledged  hoe; 
Deplored  by  those  in  early  days  allied. 
And  unremember'd  by  the  wtHrld  beside. 

SeptonbtfS-U»^* 


{The  "  Lina  wrOtm  bmeaik  «s  £te  «l  Brnmc,'^ 
tkeiattimtke  WOe  9olmme  prhUed  ai  Naemrk  m  18«J.  ^ 


reader  it  rtferred  to  Mr.  Moore'i  Nodoes.  M 
terettiHg  partiaUart  reapecti^  «*^      .  _ 

Lord  Byron'i  mind  bg  tke  eeiOrated  OHUqm  ^  t/tjut^ 


the  leaven  of  bad  passions.  I  do  not  speak  Urma  Tf**^. 
perience  only,  but  from  all  1  have  ever  h«ard  «fM»^ 
others,  dming  absence  and  distance.'* — Jl^frm  Diarf.  *•* 

»  rOn  losing  his  naturd  dangbter.  Alkfta,  la  ApJJ^ 
Loid  Byron  sent   her   remains  to  be   bmicd  st  n>^ 
"where,'*  " 
to  have  h 
ekmrek^ard, 

towards  Win*— «. ,  -».  -  -.—« :-•-  r  —  :i.  <-  s. 

name  of  Feachie,  or  Peachnr).  where  I  uaed  to  wj'r'/- 
and  hours  when  a  boy.    ThU  was  my  favourite  ifjt^. 
1  wUh  to  erect  a  tablet  to  her  memory,  the  bo4y  lMdw»  ' 
daposited  hi  the  dbirc*;"— and  it  was  so  aoaofdtaUM 
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perf&maneet^pnU  forth  m  tk»  Edimburgk  Bariev^—a  Jomr- 
a«/  »kkk,  mt  Aat  time,  pouetud  »ear^  tmdMded  h^hnemce 
md  mthorit^.  Tke  PoWt  diariet  and  letter*  qgbrd  evidence 
tkaty  in  Ui  Utter  doj^t  he  considered  tkia  piece  a*  tke  work  of 
Mr.  (new  Lard)  Brongkam ;  but  on  what  gromndi  he  had 
come  to  that  condusion  he  no  where  mentions.  It  forms, 
kotnever,  from  whatever  pen  it  maiif  have  proceeded^  ao  itn- 
portant  a  link  in  Lord  Byron^s  literarp  historp,  that  we 
insert  it  at  length,} 

ARTICLB  FROM  THE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW, 
FOR  JANUARY,  1808. 

Homrs  af  Idleness  i  a  Series  t^  Poems,  origifuU  and  trans- 
lated. Jb  Oeorge  Oordon,  Lord  Bpron^  a  Minor.  8to. 
pp.  DO.    ^SnMr*,1807. 

Tbi  poe«7  of  thii  young  lord  belong!  to  the  claii  which  nei- 
ther godf  nor  men  are  laid  to  permit.  Indeed,  we  do  not 
recollect  to  have  leen  a  quantity  of  Terse  with  ao  few  devi- 
atioai  In  either  direction  firom  tluKt  exact  itandard.  His  eff\i- 
doiis  are  spread  over  a  dead  flat,  and  can  no  more  get  atiore 
or  below  tne  lercd,  than  if  they  were  so  much  staanant  water. 
As  an  extenuation  of  this  ofllnice,  the  noble  author  is  pecu- 
liarly forward  in  pleading  minority.  We  have  it  in  the  title- 
Kse,  and  on  the  Tery  backof  the  Tolnme ;  it  follows  his  name 
»  a  fiiToiurlte  part  of  his  stple.  Much  stress  is  laid  upon  it 
la  tlie  prdhoe ;  and  the  poems  are  connected  with  this  general 
■tatemcnt  of  hb  case,  by  particular  dates,  substantiating  the 
an  at  whidi  each  was  written.  Now.  the  law  upon  the  point 
of  minority  we  hold  to  be  perfectly  dear.  It  is  a  plea  aTail- 
able  only  to  the  defendant;  no  pUdntifT  can  ofler  it  as  a 
nipplcmentary  ground  of  acdon.  Thus,  if  any  suit  could  be 
brought  against  Lord  Byron,  for  the  purpose  of  compelling 
him  to  put  into  court  a  certain  quantity  of  poetry,  and  If 
judgment  were  glren  against  him,  it  Is  highlT  probable  that 
an  exception  would  be  taken,  were  he  to  dulTer  f>r  poetry 
the  contents  of  this  Toltune.  To  this  he  might  plead  minoritp  ; 
bgt,  as  he  now  makes  Toluntair  tender  of  the  article,  he  haih 
ao  ri^t  to  sue,  on  that  ground,  for  the  price  in  good  current 
praiae,  ahould  the  goods  be  unmarketable.  Thu  is  our  Tlew 
of  the  law  on  the  pirfnt ;  and,  we  dare  to  say,  so  will  it  be 
ruled.  Perhaps,  howerer,  in  realitr,  all  that  he  tells  us  about 
hit  youth  is  rather  with  a  riew  to  increase  our  wonder  than 
to  loftcn  our  censures.  He  possibly  means  to  say,  "  See  how 
a  nUoor  can  write  I  This  poem  was  actually  composed  by  a 

6>ung  man  of  eiifhteen,  and  this  by  one  of  only  sixteen  I  *' 
at,  alas !  we  all  remember  the  poetry  of  Cowley  at  ten, 
sad  Pope  at  twdve ;  and  so  tu  firom  hearing,  with  any  degree 
of  lurpriie,  that  very  poor  verses  were  written  bv  a  youth 
from  Us  leaving  school  to  his  leaving  oollege.  inclusive,  we 
really  believe  tma  to  be  the  most  common  ofaU  occurrences ; 
that  it  happens  In  the  life  of  nine  men  in  ten  who  are  edu- 
cated In  England  ;  and  that  the  tenth  man  writes  better  verto 
than  Lord  Byron. 

HIa  other  plea  of  privileee  our  author  rather  brings  for- 
ward In  order  to  waive  it.  He  certainly,  however,  does  allude 
frequently  to  hla  fiunUy  and  ancestors— aomedmee  in  poetry, 
MxnetiBes  In  notes ;  and,  while  giving  up  his  claim  on  the 
tcore  of  rank,  he  takes  care  to  remember  us  of  Dr.  Johnson's 
Mjing,  that  when  a  nobleman  appears  as  an  author,  his  merit 
■bould  be  handsomely  acknowledged.  In  truth,  it  is  this 
ooiuideratlon  only  that  induces  us  to  give  Lord  Byron's  poems 
>  pl«ce  in  onr  review,  beside  our  desire  to  counsel  him,  that 
he  do  forthwith  abandon  poetry,  and  turn  his  talents*  which 
*n  considerable,  and  his  opportunities,  which  are  great,  to 
better  account 

With  this  view,  we  must  beg  leave  seriously  to  assure  him, 
that  the  mere  rhyming  of  the  final  syllable,  even  when  ae- 
companied  by  the  presence  of  a  certain  number  of  feet,— nav. 
lithough  (which  does  not  alwavs  happen)  those  feet  should 
lean  regularly,  and  have  been  all  counted  accurately  upon  the 
Ingera, — is  not  the  whole  art  of  poetrv.  We  would  entreat 
um  to  believe,  that  a  certain  portton  of  livellneu,  somewhat 
>f  bocy,  is  necessary  to  consUtute  a  poem,  and  that  a  poem 
n  the  present  day,  to  be  read,  must  contain  at  least  one 
houi^ht,  either  in  a  little  decree  different  trm^  the  ideas  of 
brmer  writers,  or  dUCnrently  expressed.  We  put  it  to  his 
endimr,  whether  there  is  any  thing  so  deserving  the  name 
<f  poetry  in  verses  like  the  fbllowing,  written  In  1806 ;  and 
rhether,  if  a  youth  of  eighteen  could  sav  any  thing  so  un- 
Qteresting  tonis  ancestors,  a  youth  of  nineteen  should  pub- 

**  Shades  of  heroes,  fkrewell  I  ytmr  descendant,  departing 
From  the  seat  of  his  ancestors,  bids  you  adieu  I 
Abroad  or  at  home,  your  remembrance  Imnartlng 
New  courage,  he  'D  think  upon  glory  ana  you. 

**  Though  a  tear  dim  his  eye  at  this  sad  separation, 
'T  It  nature,  not  ttax,  that  excites  his  resret : 
Far  distant  he  goes,  with  the  same  emulation ; 
The  fame  of  nit  Hithera  he  ne'er  can  forget. 


**  That  fame,  and  that  memory,  idU  will  he  cherish ; 
He  vows  that  he  ne'er  wllf  disgrace  your  renown ; 
Like  you  will  he  Uve,  or  like  you  will  he  perish ; 
When  decay*d,  mqr  he  min^e  his  dust  with  your  own.*' 

Now,  we  positively  do  assert,  that  there  is  nothing  better 
than  these  stansas  in  the  whole  compass  of  the  noble  minor's 
volume. 

Lord  Byron  should  also  have  a  care  of  attempting  what  the 
greatest  poets  have  done  before  him,  for  comparisons  (as  he 
must  have  had  occasion  to  see  at  his  writing-master's)  are 
odious.  Gray's  Ode  on  Eton  College  should  really  have  kept 
out  the  ten  hobbling  stansas  '*  On  a  distant  View  of  the  VA- 
lage  and  School  of  Harrow." 

"  Where  fimcy  yet  jovs  to  retrace  the  resemblance 
Of  comraaes,  in  friendship  and  mischief  allied. 
How  welcome  to  me  jrour  ne'er-fading  remembrance. 
Which  rests  In  the  bosom,  though  nope  is  denied." 

In  like  manner,  the  exquisite  lines  of  Mr.  Rogers,  **Ona 
7(rar,"  might  have  wamea  the  noble  author  off  those  pre- 
mises, and  spared  us  a  whole  dosen  such  stansas  as  the  fol- 
lowing:— 

'*  KOd  Charity's  glow,  to  us  mortals  below, 
Shows  the  som  f^om  barbarity  clear  ; 
Compassion  will  melt  where  this  virtue  is  fdt. 
And  iu  dew  is  dilAued  in  a  Tear. 

**  The  man  doom'd  to  sail  with  the  blast  of  the  gale. 
Through  billows  Atlantic  to  steer. 
As  he  bends  o'er  the  wave,  which  may  soon  be  his  grave. 
The  green  sparkles  bright  with  a  Tear." 

And  so  of  Instances  m  which  former  poets  have  lUled.  Thus 
we  do  not  think  Lord  Byron  was  made  for  translating,  during 
his  nonage,  **  Adrian's  Address  to  his  Soul,"  when  Pope  suc- 
ceeded so  indUferently  in  the  attempt.  If  our  readers,  how- 
ever, are  of  another  opinion,  they  may  look  at  it. 

*'  Ah  I  gentle,  fleeting,  wavering  sprite, 
Friend  and  associate  of  this  clay  1 

To  what  unknown  region  borne 
Wilt  thou  now  wing  thy  distant  flight  ? 
No  more  with  wonted  humour  gay, 

But  pallid,  cheerless,  and  forfom." 

However,  be  this  as  It  may,  we  fear  his  translations  and 
imitations  are  great  Ikvourites  with  Lord  Byron.  We  have 
them  of  all  kinds,  firom  Anacreon  to  Osaian ;  and,  riewing 
them  as  school  exercises,  they  may  paaa.  Only,  why  print 
them  after  they  have  had  their  day  and  served  their  turn  ? 
And  why  call  the  thing  in  n.79.  (see  p.  380. )  a  translation,  where 
two  words  (B^O.m  Xtyut)  or  the  original  are  expanded  Into  four 
lines,  and  the  other  thing  in  p.  81 .  (see  ibid. )  where  ftwwtftruut 
wt8'  i^mn  is  rendered  by  means  of  six  hobbling  verses  ?  As 
to  his  Ossianic  poesv,  we  are  not  very  good  Judges,  being  in 
truth,  so  moderately  skilled  in  that  species  of  corapositlon, 
that  we  should,  in  all  probability,  be  criticising  some  bit  of 
the  genuine  Hacpherson  itself,  were  we  to  express  our 
opinion  of  Lord  Byron's  rhapsodies.  If,  then,  the  following 
lieginning  of  a  **  Song  of  Bards  "  is  by  his  lordship,  we  venture 
to  object  to  it,  aa  Car  as  we  can  comprehend  It.  **  What  form 
rises  on  the  roar  of  clouds  ?  whose  dark  ghost  gleams  on  the 
red  stream  of  tempests  ?  His  voice  rolls  on  the  thunder ; 
'tis  Orla,  the  brown  chief  of  Oithona.  He  was,"  &c.  After 
detaining  thit  **  brown  chief"  some  time,  the  bards  conclude 
by  giving  hfan  their  advice  to  **  raise  his  fair  locks ;"  then  to 
" spread  them  on  the  arch  of  the  rainbow ;"  and  "to  smile 
through  the  tears  of  the  storm.'*  Of  this  kind  of  thing  there 
are  no  less  than  nine  pages ;  and  we  can  so  tu  venture  an 
opinion  in  their  fiivour,  that  they  look  very  like  Macpherson  ; 
and  we  are  positive  th^  are  pretty  nearly  as  stupid  and  tire- 
some. 

It  is  a  sort  of  pririlege  of  poets  to  be  egotists ;  but  they 
should  "  use  it  as  not  abusing  it ;"  and  parmularly  one  who 
piques  himself  (though  indeed  at  the  ripe  age  of  nineteen)  on 
belne"  an  inflant  bard,"— ("The 'artless  Jlellcon  I  boast  is 
itn*')— should  either  not  know,  or  should  seem  not  to 

low,  so  much  about  his  own  ancestry.  Besides  a  poem  above 
cited,  on  the  famfly  seat  of  the  Byrons,  we  have  another  of 


vout 
knoi 


conclndes  with  five  stansas  on  himself, "  the  last  and  youngest 
of  a  noble  line."  There  Is  a  good  deal  also  about  his  mater- 
nal  ancestors,  in  a  poem  on  Liichin  y  Gair,  a  mountain  where 
he  spent  part  of  his  youth,  and  might  have  learnt  that  pibroch 
is  not  a  bagpipe,  any  more  than  duet  means  a  fiddle. 

As  the  author  has  dedicated  so  large  a  part  of  his  volume  to 
Immortalise  his  employments  at  school  and  college,  we  can- 
not nossiblv  dismiss  It  without  presenting  the  reader  with  a 
specimen  of  these  ingenious  eflVisions.  In  an  ode  with  a  Greek 
motto,  called  Grania,  we  have  the  following  magnificent 
stanias:— 

Ee  2 
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**  There,  in  apartmenti  small  and  damp. 
The  candidate  for  eollMe  prises 
Sits  poring  by  the  midnlgnt  lamp, 
Goies  late  to  bed,  yet  early  rises. 

**  Who  reads  blse  quantities  in  Sele, 
Or  punles  o'er  the  deep  triangle, 
Deprived  of  many  a  wholesome  meal, 
In  barbarous  Ijatin  doom'd  to  wrangle : 

'*  Renouncing  erenr  pleasing  page. 

From  authors  of  Historic  use, 
Freferring  to  the  lettered  sage. 

The  square  of  the  hypothenuse. 

**  Still  harmless  are  these  occupations. 
That  hurt  none  but  the  hapless  student. 
Compared  with  other  recreations, 
Which  bring  together  the  imprudent." 

We  are  sorry  to  bear  so  bad  an  account  of  the  college 
pialmody  as  la  contained  in  the  following  Attic  stanzas : — 

**  Our  choir  would  scarcely  be  excused 
Eren  as  a  band  of  raw  beginners  ; 
All  mercy  now  must  be  refused 
To  sucn  a  set  of  croaking  sinners. 

"  If  David,  when  his  toils  were  ended. 

Had  heard  these  blockheads  sing  before  him. 
To  us  bis  psalms  had  ne'er  descended : 
In  furious  mood  he  would  have  tore  'em  t " 

But,  whatever  Judgment  may  be  passed  on  the  poems  of 
this  noble  minor,  it  seems  we  must  take  them  as  we  find  thero, 
and  be  content ;  for  they  are  the  last  we  shall  ever  have  flrom 
him.  He  is,  at  best,  he  says,  but  an  intruder  into  the  groves 
of  Parnassus:  he  never  lived  in  a  garret,  like  thorough-bred 


poets ;  and  **thougfa  he  once  rored  a  careleas  meantajnew 
In  the  Highlands  of  Sootland,"  be  has  not  of  late  eqjoyed  Urit 
advantage.  Moreover,  he  expects  no  profit  fhnn  his  puttUc- 
ation ;  and,  whether  it  succeeds  or  not,  "  it  is  highly  impriv 
bable,  from  his  situation  and  pursuits  hereafter,"  that  he 
should  agtfn  condescend  to  become  an  author.  Therefore, 
let  us  take  what  we  get,  and  be  thankful.  What  right  bare 
we  poor  devils  to  be  nice  ?  We  are  well  off  to  have  got  m 
much  from  a  man  of  this  lord's  stati<m,  who  does  not  live  in 
a  garret,  but  "has  the  sway  "  of  Newstead  Abbey.  Again.  *e 
say,  let  us  be  thankfUl ;  and,  with  honest  Sancbo,  Md  God 
bless  the  giver,  nor  look  the  gift  horse  in  the  mouth.  * 


*  [The  MoHtkhf  Rewietoen,  in  those  days  the  prat  hi  dr. 
culation  to  the  EdlnburKh,  gave  a  much  more  favtmr^e 
notice  of  the  "  Hours  of  Idleness."  **  These  ooraposttloiu. 
(said  they)  are  generally  of  a  plaintive  or  an  amatory  cut, 
with  an  occasional  mixture  of  satire ;  and  they  display  both 
ease  and  strength — both  pathos  and  fire.  It  will  be  expected 
that  marks  of  Juvenilitjr  and  of  haste  should  be  dboovered  tn 
these  productions ;  and  we  seriously  advise  ot&r  young  banl  to 
ftilfll  with  submissive  perseverance  the  duties  or  iyvuIod  od 
correction.  We  discern.  In  Lord  Byron,  a  degree  of  meaul 
power,  and  a  turn  of  mental  disposition,  which  render  u 
solicitous  that  both  should  be  well  cultivated  and  wisely  <fi- 
rected,  in  his  career  of  life.  He  has  recdvad  talonta,  sad  u 
accountable  for  the  use  of  them.  We  trust  that  be  will  tn^ 
them  beneficial  to  man,  and  a  source  of  real  gratifkadoD  «> 
himself  In  declining  age.  Then  may  he  properly  exclaim  villi 
the  Roman  orator,  *non  lubetmini  deplorare  vit«BU  Qwd 
multi,  et  11  docti,  ssepe  fecerunt ;  neque  me  rlxtsse  poem: 

iuoniam  ita  vixi,  ut  non  (histra  me  natum  exinimcm'  "— 
.ord  Byron  repaid  the  Edinburgh  Critiqua  with  a  sitiic— 
and  became  himself  a  Montklff  Reviewer. 1 


\ 


35n 0U0ti  ISatDrje;  anH  SittAtf^  Heliieionrjs : 


A  SATIRE.* 


**  I  had  rather  be  a  kitten,  and  err  mew ! 
Than  one  of  these  same  metre  ballad-mongers.** —  Sbakspsabb. 

**  Such  shameless  bards  we  have ;  and  yet  *t  is  true. 
There  areas  noad,  abandon'd  critics  too." — Pops. 


PREFACE.2 

All  my  iVienda,  learned  and  unlearned,  have  miged 
me  not  to  publish  this  Satire  with  my  name.  If  I 
were  to  be  "  turned  from  the  career  of  my  humour 
by  quibbles  quick,  and  paper  bullets  of  the  brain,*' 
I  should  have  complied  with  their  counseL  But  I 
am  not  to  be  terrified  by  abuse,  or  bullied  by  re- 
viewers, with  or  without  arms.  I  can  safely  say 
that  I  have  attacked  none  personally,  who  did  not 
commence  on  the  offensive.  An  author*8  works  are 
public  property :  he  who  purchases  may  judge,  and 
publish  his  opinion  if  he  pleases ;  and  the  authors  I 
have  endeavoured  to  commemorate  may  do  by  me 

1  n^*  ^"^  edition  of  this  satire,  which  then  began  with 
what  is  now  the  nlnetv-seventh  line  (**  Time  wai^  ere  pet" 
ttc.\  appeared  In  March,  1809.  A  second,  to  which  the  author 
prefixed  his  name,  followed  In  October  of  that  year  ;  and  a 
third  and  fourth  were  called  for  during  his  first  ntlgrimage,in 
1810  and  1811.  On  his  return  to  England,  a  fifth  edition  was 
prepared  for  the  press  by  himself,  with  considerable  care,  but 
suppressed,  and,  except  one  copy,  destroyed,  when  on  the  eve 
of  publication.  The  text  is  now  printed  IVom  the  copy  that 
escaped ;  on  casually  meeting  with  which,  in  1816,  be  re- 
penued  the  whole,  and  wrote  on  the  margin  some  annotations, 
which  also  we  shall  preserve,  —  dlstlnguithing  them,  by  the 
Insertion  of  their  date,  fh>m  those  affixed  to  the  prior  editions. 


as  I  have  done  by  them.  I  dare  say  they  will  n> 
ceed  better  in  condemning  my  scribbllnga,  than  m 
mending  their  own.  But  my  o\3iect  ia  not  to  pte^ 
that  I  can  write  well,  but,  if  possible,  to  make  otbxn 
write  better. 

As  the  poem  has  met  with  Ikr  more  success  ths 
I  expected,  I  have  endeavoured  in  thb  cditkn  ta 
make  some  additions  and  alteratians,  to  xvnder  it 
more  worthy  of  public  perusaL 

In  the  first  edition  of  this  satfare,  published  siwBf  • 
mously,  fourteen  lines  on  the  sul^ect  of  BowknN 
Pope  were  written  by,  and  inserted  at  the  TCqw< 
of,  an  ingenious  friend  of  mine^,  who  has  now  » 
the  press  a  volume  of  poetry.    In  the  pnaeat  cdit>» 

The  first  of  these  Ma  notes  of  1816  appears  on  tb«  tx4^/ 
and  runs  thus :  —  **  The  bindbig  of  this  volume  is  cwMkie  r«^  * 
too  valuable  for  the  contents ;  and  nothhig  but  die  ckm*  rr 
ation  of  its  being  the  property  of  another,  prercota  ■>«  ^r  s 
consigning  this  miserable  record  of  mispUcsd  snam  «ba  > 
discriminate  acrimony  to  the  fltfaes.**3 

s  This  preface  was  written  for  the  seomd  editiw  ar^' 
printed  with  it.  The  noble  author  had  left  tM*  mirtn 
previous  to  the  publication  of  that  edition,  and  t»  oot  <-. 
returned.  — Xo/«  toikefimrth  editiim,  1811.— C*  Uc  as.  «.«' 

gone  again."— Lofrii^.  1816.] 

3  [Mr.  Hobhouse.    SeeposA  p.  496.  aotei] 
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they  are  enaed,  and  lonie  of  my  own  snhstltuted  in 
their  stead ;  my  only  reason  for  this  being  that  which 
I  coQceiye  would  operate  with  any  other  person  in 
the  same  manner, — a  determination  not  to  publirii 
with  my  name  any  production,  which  was  not  en- 
tirely and  ezdnsiTdy  my  own  composition. 

With  1  regard  to  the  real  talents  of  many  of  the 
poetical  persons  whose  performances  are  mentioned 
or  alluded  to  in  the  following  pages,  it  is  presumed 
by  the  author  that  there  can  be  little  difference  of 
oplnioQ  in  the  public  at  large;  though,  like  other 
sectaries,  each  has  his  separate  tabernacle  of  prose- 
lytes, by  whom  his  abilities  are  over-rated,  his  fiiults 
overlooked,  and  his  metrical  canons  received  without 
scrapie  and  without  consideration.  But  the  un- 
questionable poosession  of  considerable  genius  by 
several  of  the  writers  here  censured  renders  their 
mental  prostitution  more  to  be  regretted.  Imbecility 
may  be  pitied,  or,  at  worst,  laughed  at  and  forgotten ; 
perverted  powers  demand  the  most  decided  repre- 
hension. No  one  can  wish  more  than  the  author 
that  some  known  and  able  writer  had  undertaken 
their  exposure ;  but  Mr.  Gilford  has  devoted  himself 
to  Hassinger,  and,  in  the  absence  of  the  regular 
physician,  a  country  practitioner  may,  in  cases  of 
absolute  necessity,  be  allowed  to  prescribe  his  nos- 
trum to  prevent  the  extension  of  so  deplorable  an 
epidemic,  provided  there  be  no  quackery  in  his 
treatment  of  the  malady.  A  caustic  is  here  offered ; 
u  it  b  to  be  feared  nothing  short  of  actual  cautery 
can  recover  the  numerous  patients  alflicted  with  the 
present  prevalent  and  distressing  roM'et  for  rhyming. 
—As  to  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers «,  it  would  indeed 
require  an  Hercules  to  crush  the  Hydra ;  but  if  the 
Author  succeeds  in  merely  **  bruising  one  of  the 
heads  of  the  serpent,"  though  his  own  hand  should 
suiTer  hi  the  encounter,  he  will  be  amply  satisfied.  * 

>  rHere  the  pre&ce  to  the  first  edition  comiDeDcedO 
'  r*  1  well  recollect,'*  Mid  Lord  Byron,  in  1821,  « the 
effect  which  the  critique  of  the  Edinburgh  Revieweri  on  my 
first  poem,  had  upon  me^it  was  rage  and  resistance,  and 
redrest;  but  not  despondency  nor  desiMlr.  A  savage  review 
i>  hemlodi  to  a  sucking  author,  and  the  one  on  me  (which 
produced  the  English  Bards,  Ac.)  knocked  me  down— but  I 
gi*  up  again.  That  critique  was  a  roaster-piece  of  low  wit,  a 
tiuue  of  Kunilous  abuse.  I  remember  there  was  a  great  deal 
of  Tulgar  trash,  about  people  being  '  thankful  for  what  they 
could  get,*  -.*  not  looking  a  gift  horse  in  the  mouth,*  and  sucn 
tUble  expressions.  But  so  far  from  their  bullying  me,  or 
deterring  me  from  writing,  1  was  bent  on  Calsifying  their  raven 
predictions,  and  determined  to  show  them,  croak  as  they 
would,  that  it  was  not  the  last  time  they  should  hear  from 
Bie."] 

*  C*  The  severity  of  the  criticism,'*  as  Sir  Bgerton  Brydges 
has  well  observed,  **  touched  Lord  Byron  in  the  point  where 
bi«  original  itrength  lay ;  It  wounded  his  pride,  and  roused 
Ills  bitter  faidignation.  He  published  '  English  Bards  and 
Scotch  Reviewers,*  and  bowed  down  those  who  had  hitherto 
held  a  despotic  victory  over  the  public  mind.  There  was, 
after  sU,  more  In  the  boldness  of  the  enterprise,  in  tiie  fearless- 
^iMM  of  the  attack,  than  in  its  intrinsic  force.  But  the  moral 
eflbct  of  the  galiantty  of  the  assault,  and  of  the  Justice  of  the 
cause,  made  It  victorious  and  triumphant.  This  was  one  of 
Diose  lucky  developements  which  cannot  often  occur ;  and 
which  Gxed  Lord  Byron's  fame.  From  that  day  he  engaged 
the  public  notice  as  a  writer  of  undoubted  talent  and  energy 
both  of  intellect  and  temper.**] 

<  UlT.— 

**  Semper  ego  auditor  tantum  ?  nunquamne  reponam, 
Vexatus  toties  rauci  Theseide  Codri  ?  **—Ju9.  Sat  I. 

^  *  ["  Boone  FUxgerald,** ^**  Right  enough ;  but  why  no- 
tice auch  a  mountebank.  "—iiSyron,  1816.] 

*  Mr.  f Itsferald,  faoetioiuly  termed  by  Cobbett  the 
**  Snuii  Beer  Poet,"  inflicts  his  annual  tribute  of  verse  on  the 
Literary  Fund:  not  content  with  writing,  he  spouts  in 
pertoQ,  after  the  company  have  Imbibed  a  reasonable  quantity 
of  bad  port,  to  enable  them  to  sustain  the  operation.  ~- [For 
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Still  mnst  I  hear?^  —  shall  hoonc  FltsgCEald^ 

bawl 
His  creaking  couplets  in  a  tavern  hall,o 
And  I  not  sing,  lest,  haply,  Scotch  reviews 
Should  dub  me  scribbler,  and  denounce  my  muse  ? 
Prepare  for  rhyme — 111  publish,  right  or  wrong : 
Fools  are  my  theme,  let  satire  be  my  song. 

Oh !  nature's  noblest  gift —my  gray  goose-quill  t 
Slave  of  my  thoughts,  obedient  to  my  will, 
Tom  from  thy  parent  bird  to  fbrm  a  pen, 
That  mighty  instrument  of  little  men ! 
The  pen  r  foredoom'd  to  aid  the  mental  throes 
Of  brains  that  labour,  big  with  verse  or  prose. 
Though  nynH>h»  forsake,  and  critics  may  deride, 
The  lover's  solace,  and  the  author's  pride. 
What  wits  I  what  poets  dost  thou  daily  raise  I 
How  frequent  is  thy  use,  how  small  thy  pndae  t 
Condemn'd  at  length  to  be  forgotten  quite. 
With  an  the  pages  which  'twas  thine  to  write. 
But  thou,  at  least,  mine  own  espeda)  pen  I 
Once  laid  aside,  but  now  assumed  again, 
Our  task  complete,  like  Hamet's?  shall  be  tne ; 
Though  spum'd  by  others,  yet  beloved  by  me  t 
Th^  let  us  soar  to-day ;  no  common  theme. 
No  eastern  vision,  no  distemper'd  dream  b 
Inspires— our  path,  though  frill  of  thorns,  is  plain  i 
Smooth  be  the  verse,  and  easy  be  the  strain. 

When  Tice  triumphant  holds  her  sov'reign  sway, 
Obey'd  by  all  who  nought  beside  obey ; 

the  long  period  of  thirty-two  years,  this  harmleu  poetaster 
was  an  attendiant  at  the  anniversary  dinners  of  the  Literary 
Fund,  and  constantly  honoured  the  occasion  with  an  ode, 
which  he  himself  recited  with  most  comical  dignity  of  em- 
phasis.   He  was  fortunate  in  having  ft>r  his  patron  VlKount 
Dudley  and    Ward,   on  whose  death,'  without  a  will,  his 
benevolent  intentions  towards  the  bard  were  ftilfilled  by  his 
son,  the  late  Earl  Dudley,  who  generously  sent  him  a  draft 
for  SOOO/.    Fitzgerald  died  in  1899.     Of  his  numerous  loyal 
efflisions  onfy  a  single  line  has  survived  its  author ;  but  the 
characteristics  of  hu  style  have  been  so  happily  hit  off  in  the 
**  RuBCTKD  Addrkssbs'*— (a  work  which  Lord  Byron  has 
pronounced  to  be  **  by  far  the  best  thing  of  ttie  kind  since  the 
KolIiad,'*)~that  we  cannot  resist  the  temptation    of  an 
extract : — 
**  Who  burnt  (confound  his  soul !)  the  hoaiea  twain. 
Of  Corent  Garden  and  of  Drury  Lane  ? 
Who,  while  the  Bridsb  squadron  Up  off  Cork, 
(God  bless  the  Regent  and  the  Duke  of  York  I ) 
With  a  foul  eartlMpiake  ravaged  the  Caraccas, 
And  raised  the  price  of  dry  goods  and  tbbaoeoe  ? 
Who  makes  the  qtiartem  loaf  and  Luddites  rise  ? 
Who  fills  the  butehers'  shopi  with  large  blue  fllee  ? 
Who  thought  in  flames  St.  James's  court  to  pinch  ? 
Who  burnt  the  wardrobe  of  poor  Ladv  Finch  ?— 
Why  he,  who  forging  for  this  isle  a  yoke, 
Reminds  me  of  aline  I  lately  spoke — 
*  The  tree  of  freedom  it  the  SrOttk  Oak  J 
Bless  every  man  possess'd  of  aught  to  glre ! 
Long  may  Long  Tilney  Wellesley  Lone  Pole  live ! 
God  bless  the  army,  bless  their  coats  of  scarlet  I 
God  bless  the  navy,  bless  the  Princess  Charlotte  1 
God  bless  the  Guards,  thou^  vrorsted  Gallia  scoff! 
God  bless  their  pig-tails,  though  they  *re  now  cut  off  1 
And  oh  I  in  Downing  Street  should  Old  Nick  revd, 
England's  prime  minister,  then  bleu  the  Devil  I  **] 
7  CId  Hamet  Benengell  promises  repoie  to  his  pen.  In  the 
last  chapter  of  Don  Quixote.     Oh!   that  oar  voluminous 
gentry  would  follow  the  example  of  Cld  Uamet  Benengell. 

"  r**  This  must  have  been  written  hi  the  spirit  of  prophecy.** 
.B.  1816.] 
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BYRON'S  WORKS. 


When  FoUf  ,  frequent  harbinger  of  crime. 
Bedecks  lier  cap  with  bells  of  every  clime ; 
When  knaves  and  fools  combined  o*er  all  prevail, 
And  weigh  thetr  justice  in  a  golden  scale ; 
E'en  then  the  boldest  start  from  public  sneers, 
Afraid  of  shame,  unknown  to  other  fears. 
More  darkly  sin,  by  satire  kept  in  awe. 
And  shrink  fh>m  ridicule,  though  not  from  law. 

Such  is  the  force  of  wit !  but  not  belong 
To  me  the  arrows  of  satiric  song ; 
The  royal  vices  of  our  age  demand 
A  keener  weapon,  and  a  mightier  hand. 
Still  there  are  follies,  e*en  for  me  to  chase, 
And  yield  at  least  amusement  In  the  race : 
Laugh  when  I  laugh,  I  seek  no  other  fiune ; 
The  cry  is  up,  and  scribblers  are  my  game. 
Speed,  Pegasus  I — ye  strains  of  great  and  small, 
Ode,  epic,  elegy,  have  at  you  all  1 
I  too  can  scrawl,  and  once  upon  a  time 
I  pour*d  along  the  town  a  flood  of  rhyme, 
A  schoolboy  fireak,  unworthy  praise  or  blame; 
I  printed  —  older  children  do  the  same. 
*T  is  pleasant,  sure,  to  see  one*s  name  in  print ; 
A  book  *8  a  book,  although  there 's  nothing  in  t, 
Not  that  a  title's  sounding  charm  can  save 
Or  scrawl  or  scribbler  from  an  equal  grave : 
This  Lambe  must  own,  since  his  patrician  name 
Fall'd  to  preserve  the  spurious  fiut:e  ftt>m  shame.  > 
No  matter,  George  continues  still  to  write, « 
Though  now  the  name  is  veU'd  fh>m  public  sight 
Moved  by  the  great  eauunple,  I  pursue 
The  self-same  road,  but  make  my  own  review : 
Not  seek  great  Jeffrey's,  yet  like  him,  will  be 
Self-constituted  Judge  of  poesy. 

A  man  must  serve  his  time  to  ev'ry  trtuie 
Save  censure  —  critics  all  are  ready  made. 
Take  hackney*d  jokes  from  Miller,  got  by  rote. 
With  just  enough  of  learning  to  misquote ; 
A  mind  well  skill'd  to  find  or  forge  a  fiiult ; 
A  turn  for  punning,  call  it  Attic  salt ; 
To  Jeffrey  go,  be  silent  and  discreet. 
His  pay  is  Just  ten  sterling  pounds  per  sheet : 

1  This  ingenaoua  youth  !■  mentioned  more  particularly,  witk 
his  production,  in  another  pUoe. 

s  In  the  Bdinburffh  Review.  —  [**  He 't  a  very  good  fellow ; 
and,  except  his  mother  and  sifter,  the  best  of  the  set,  to  ay 
mind.**— B.I8I61] 

*  Messrs.  Jeflkvy  and  Lambe  are  the  alpha  and  omega,  the 
first  and  the  last  of  the  Edinburgh  Reriew ;  the  others  are 
mentioned  hereafter.  —  C**  This  was  not  just.  Neither  the 
heart  nor  the  head  of  these  gentlemen  are  at  all  what  they 
are  here  represented.  At  the  time  tills  was  written,  I  waa 
personally  unacquainted  with  either.'*  —  B.  181&3 

4  luiT.   **  Stulta  est  Clomenda,  cum  tot  ublque 

occurras  peritune  parcere  diaitc*'— 

Jsw.  Sat  I. 

*  Imit.  "  Cur  tamen  hoc  libeat  potius  decurrcre  campo 

Per  quem  magnus  equos  AuruncK  flexit  alumnus : 
Si  vacat,  et  puddi  rationem  admlttitis,  edam.** — 

Jav.  Sat  L 

*  [The  first  edition  of  the  Satire  opened  with  this  line ; 
and  Lord  Byron's  original  intentloa  was  to  prefix  the 
following— 

"  AaOVHBNT. 

**  The  poetconsidereth  tiroes  past,  and  their  poesy — makes 
a  sudden  transition  to  times  present — is  incensed  against 
book-makers —rerlleth  Waiter  Scott  for  cupidity  and  ballad- 
mongering,  with  notable  remarks  on  Master  Southey  —  com- 
plaineth  that  Master  Sauihtj  bath  inflicted  three  poems,  epic 


Pear  not  to  Ue,  t  wiD  seem  a  sharper  Ut; 
Shrink  not  tnm  blasphemy,  'twill  pass  for  wit ; 
Care  not  Ibr  feeling — pass  your  proper  jest. 
And  stand  a  critic,  bated  yet  caressU 


And  shall  we  own  such  Judgment  ?  no-— as  toon 
Seek  roses  in  December  —  ice  In  June; 
Hope  constancy  In  wind,  or  com  In  cbalT; 
Believe  a  woman  or  an  eirft^>h. 
Or  any  other  thing  that's  fUse^  before 
Tou  trust  in  critics,  who  Aemselves  are  tart ; 
Or  yield  one  single  thought  to  be  misled 
By  Jeifrvy*s  heart,  or  Lambe*s  Boeotian  head.^ 
To  these  young  tyrants^  by  themselves  misplaoe4» 
Combined  usurpers  on  the  throne  of  taste ; 
To  these,  when  authors  bend  in  hmnUe  awe. 
And  hail  their  voice  as  truth,  their  word  as  law- 
While  these  are  oenson,  twould  be  sin  to  spare ; 
While  such  are  critics,  why  should  I  forbear  ? 
But  yet,  so  near  all  modem  worthies  iim, 
'TIS  doubtftil  whom  to  seek,  or  whom  to  shun  ; 
Nor  know  we  when  to  spare,  or  where  to  strike^ 
Our  bards  aQd  censors  are  so  much  alike. 

Then  should  you  ask  me  ^  why  I  ventiue  o\r 
The  path  which  Pope  and  Olffbrd  trod  befcre  s 
If  not  yet  sicken*d,  you  can  still  proceed : 
Go  on ;  my  rhyme  will  tell  you  as  yon  read. 
**But  hold!**  exclaims  a  friend,^**  here  Is  nsH 

neglect: 
This » that -—and  t*  other  line  seem  IncuiigU," 
What  then  ?  the  self-same  blunder  Fopc  has  gat^ 
And  careless  Dryden — "  Ay,  but  Pye  has  not :  *  — 
Indeed !— *tis  granted,  foith  l^but  what  arc  I  > 
Better  to  err  with  Pope,  than  shine  with  "Fym^ 

Time  was,  ere  yet  in  these  degenerate  d*y»* 

Ignoble  themes  obtain*d  mistak«i  praise. 
When  sense  and  wit  with  poesy  allied, 
No  fabled  graces,  flourish^  side  by  side; 
From  the  same  fount  their  Inspiratioo  drew. 
And,  rear*d  by  taste,  bloom*d  &irer  as  they 
Then,  in  this  happy  isle,  a  Pope's  ^  pure  stnin 
Sought  the  rapt  soul  to  chann,  nor  songht  in 


and  otherwise,  on  the  pobUc—inveli 
Wordsworth,  but  laiideth  Mister  Col< 
young  ass — is  dlspoaed  to  yitoperato  MrTLcwIa — 
rebuketh  Thomas  Uttle  (the  late)  and  the  Lord  ~ 
recommendetlv  Mr.  Hayley  to  tuni  bis  attoaik 
and   ezhorteth  the  Morarians  to  i^oriiy   Mr.  G: 
sympathiseth  with  the  Rev.  William  ~ 
the  melancholy  fkte  of  James  M 
into  invective  against  the  Sdtnbarg! 
them  hard  names,  harpies  and  the  like  — 
Jeffrey,  and  prophesletb.  —  Episode  of  Jeflkvy 
theirjeopardy  and  deliverance;  porteota  on  the 
combat;   the  Tweed,  Tolbootfa,  Frith  of  Forth, 
■hodwd ;  descent  of  a  nddesa  to  save  JcA«y  ; 
of  the  bullets  with  hu  ilndput  and  oodpat.— 
Reviews  en  matte.  —  Lord  Aberdeen,  Herbert, ' 
Fillans,  Lambe,  Sydney  Sroltb,  Broaf^iam,  it 

Holland  applauded  for  dbmen  and  translationa ^Tlw 

SkefBngton.  Hook,  Reynolda,  Kennqr,  Cheny.Ac— • 
Colman,  and  Cumberland  called  upon  to  wrlti 
poesy—  scribblers  of  all  sorts — lords  sometfaca 
better  not~  Hafis.  Roaa  Matilda.  Md  X.  Y 
Campbell,  Gillbrd,  &c.  true  poets — Thmalafnrs  of 
Antholosy~-Crabbe-~ Darwin's   style-- 
tooian  Prise— Smythe  —  Hodcsoo 
Poeta  loquitur— ConclnaloD.'*J 

7  [When  Lord  Byron,  In  the  _ 

pled  upon  this  Satire,  be  devoted  m 

time  to  a  deep  study  of  the  writings  of 
period  may  be  dated  his  enthuslastk 
poet.3 
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A  polish'd  nation*!  pniae  aspired  to  daim. 
And  xatoed  tbe  people's,  as  the  poet's  liune. 
Like  him  great  Dryden  poiir'd  the  tide  of  song, 
In  stream  less  smooth,  indeed,  yet  doubly  strong. 
Then  CoDgreTe*s  scenes  could  cheer,  or  Otway  *s  melt — 
For  natun  then  an  English  andJenffe  felt 
Bat  why  these  names,  or  greater  stiU,  retrace. 
When  all  to  frebler  baids  resign  tlieir  place? 
Tet  to  such  times  our  lingering  looks  axe  cast, 
When  taste  and  reason  nith  those  times  are  past 
Now  look  around,  and  turn  each  trifling  page, 
Surrey  the  precious  works  that  please  the  age ; 
This  truth  at  least  let  satiR*s  self  aUow, 
No  dearth  of  bards  can  be  complain*d  of  now.  ^ 
The  loaded  press  beneath  her  labour  groans, 
And  printer's  derUs  shake  their  weary  bones ; 
While  8outhey*s  epics  cram  the  creaking  shelves, 
And  Xdttle's  lyrics  shine  In  hot-press'd  twelves. 
Thus  saith  the  preacher :  *<  Nought  beneath  the  sun 
Is  new ;  **  yet  still  tnm.  change  to  change  we  run : 
What  varied  wonders  tempt  us  as  they  pass  1 
The  cow-pox,  tractors,  galvanism,  and  gas. 
In  turns  ^w^ar,  to  make  the  vulgar  stare. 
Till  the  swoln  bubble  bunts — and  all  is  air  I 
Nor  leas  new  sdiools  of  Poetry  arise. 
Where  dull  pretenders  grapple  fbr  the  prise : 
O'er  taste  awhile  these  pseudo-bards  prevail ; 
Each  country  book-club  bows  the  knee  to  Baal, 
And,  hurling  lawfUl  genius  from  the  throne, 
Erects  a  shrine  and  idol  of  its  own ;  > 
Some  leaden  calf — but  whom  it  matters  not. 
From  soaring  Southey  down  to  groveUing  Stott ' 

Behold  r  in  various  throngs  the  scribbling  crew,  . 
For  notice  eager,  pass  in  long  review : 
Each  spurs  his  jaded  Pegasus  apace. 
And  rhyme  and  Uank  maintain  an  equal  race ; 


1  t**  One  of  ray  notioDi  li,  that  the  present  la  not  a  Ugh  age 
of  Engttsb  poetiy.  There  are  mor<  poet«  (aoLdluot)  than 
erer  there  were,  and  proportionabljr  le$$  poetrjr.  Thla  theik 
I  bare  maintained  for  wme  years ;  but,  strange  to  say.  it 
meetetla  not  with  £iTour  firom  my  brethren  of  the  shell.''— 
B.  Diarg,  1831.] 

*  C"  With  regard  to  poetry  bi  general,  I  am  eooflnoed  that 
we  are  all  opop  a  wrong  rerolutiooary  poetical  inrstero,  not 
worth  •  daiDDin  iisell^  and  firom  which  none  bat  Rogers  and 
Crabbc  are  free.  I  am  the  more  confirmed  in  this  by  harlng 
lately  gone  otrer  some  of  our  classics,  partlcolarly  Pope,  whom 
I  triad  lo  this  way :  —  I  took  Moore's  poems,  and  mjr  own, 
and  some  others,  ioA  went  oTer  them  side  by  side  with  Pope's, 
and  I  was  really  astonished  and  mortified  at  the  inefbble 
di stance,  in  point  of  sense,  learning,  effiact,  and  even  imagin- 
ation, paasion,  and  inTention,  between  the  little  Queen  Anne's 
man,  aod  us  of  the  Lower  Empire.  Depend  upon  it,  it  is  all 
Horace  then,  and  Claodian  now,  among  us  ;  and  if  I  had  to 
befffn  asain,  1  would  mould  n^self  accordingly.'* — S.  Diary, 
iai7.3 

>  StoCt,  better  known  hi  tbe  **  Morning  Post"  by  the  name 
of  Hails.  This  personage  is  at  present  the  most  profound 
explorer  of  the  oathos.  I  remember,  when  the  reigning 
€unily  left  Portugal,  a  special  Ode  of  Master  Stott*s,  beginning 
Cbua  :  —  (5Mf  loquitur  quoad  Hibemia.)  -^ 

**  Princely  ofliipring  of  Bragansa, 
Erin  greets  thee  with  a  stansa,"  ftc 

Also  a  Sonnet  to  Rats,  well  worthy  of  the  subject,  and  a  most 
tbundeiiag  Ode,  commencing  as  follows :  — 
**  Oh  1  for  a  Lay,  loud  as  the  surge 
That  lashes  Ijipland's  sounding  shore." 

Lord  h«ve  mercy  on  us  I  the  **  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel  *'  was 
nothiiw  to  this. 
«  See  tbe  **  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,"  paufm.    Nerer  was 


any  plan  so  incongruous  and  absurd  as  the  groundwork  of 
thu  production.  The  entrance  of  Thunder  and  Lightning, 
prolo^aiaing  to  Bayes'  tragedv,  unfortunately  takes  away  the 
merit  of  originality  from  the  ^Qalogue  between  Messieurs  the 
Spirfta  of  Flood  and  Fell  in  the  first  canta  Then  we  have 
the  aint***»t  WtlUam  of  Deloraine,  **  a  stark  moss.trooper," 


Sonnets  on  sonnets  crowd,  and  ode  on  ode ; 

And  tales  of  terror  Jostle  on  the  road ; 

Immeasurable  measures  move  along; 

For  simpering  foUy  loves  a  varied  song, 

To  strange  mysterious  dulness  still  the  firiend. 

Admires  the  strain  she  cannot  comprehend. 

Thus  Lays  of  Blinstreb  *  — may  they,  be  the  last  I— 

On   half-strung    harps   whine    moumftil    to   the 

blast 
While  mountain  spirits  prate  to  river  sprites. 
That  dames  maj  listen  to  the  sound  at  nights ; 
And  goblin  bnta,  of  Oilpin  Horner's  brood. 
Decoy  young  bonier-nobles  through  the  wood. 
And  skip  at  every  step,  Lord  knows  how  high. 
And  frighten  fbolish  babes,  the  Lord  knows  why  ; 
While  high-bom  ladies  in  thehr  magic  cell. 
Forbidding  knights  to  read  who  cannot  spell. 
Despatch  a  courier  to  a  wisard's  grave. 
And  fight  with  honest  men  to  shield  a  knave. 

Next  view  in  state,  proud  prancing  on  his  roan. 
The  golden-crested  haughty  Marmion, 
Now  forging  scrolls,  now  foremost  hi  the  fight, 
Not  quite  a  felon,  yet  but  half  a  knight, 
The  gibbet  or  the  field  prepared  to  grace ; 
A  mighty  mixture  of  the  great  and  base. 
And  thlnk'st  thou,  Scott  1  ^  by  vain  conceit  per- 
chance^ 
On  public  taste  to  fiiist  thy  stale  romance. 
Though  Murray  with  his  Miller  may  combine 
To  yield  thy  muse  Just  half-a-crown  per  line  ? 
No  I  when  the  sons  of  song  descend  to  trade, 
Their  bays  are  sear,  their  former  laurels  fiide. 
Let  such  forego  the  poet's  sacred  name, 
Who  rack  their  brains  for  lucre  ^  not  for  ikme  : 
Still  for  stem  Mammon  may  they  toil  in  vain ! 
And  sadly  gase  on  gold  they  cannot  gain  I 

videlicet,  a  happy  compound  of  poadier,  sheep-stealer,  and 
highwayman.  Tbe  propriety  of  his  magical  lady's  ii^unction 
not  to  read  can  only  oe  equaucd  by  his  csuodid  acknowledgment 
of  his  independence  of  the  trammels  of  spelling,  although,  to 
use  his  own  elegant  phrase,  **  *t  was  his  ncck-verse  at  Hani, 
bee,"  L  e.  tbe  gulows.  —  The  biography  of  Gllnln  Homer,  and 
the  marreUoua  pedestrian  page,  who  traTelled  twice  as  flut  as 
his  master's  horse,  without  the  aid  of  seven-leagued  boots,  are 
ck^-d'tnurre  in  the  Iroprorement  of  taste.  For  Incident  we 
have  the  iniisible,  but  i>7  no  means  sparing  box  on  the  ear 
bestowed  on  the  page,  and  the  entrance  of  a  knight  and  charger 
Into  the  castle,  under  the  very  natural  disguise  of  a  wain  of 
hay.  Marmion,  the  hero  of  the  latter  romance,  is  exactly 
what  WilHam  of  Deloraine  would  have  been,  had  he  been  able 
to  read  and  write.  The  poem  was  manufactured  for  Messrs. 
Constable,  Murray,  and  Miller,  worshipful  booksellers,  to 
consideration  of  the  receipt  of  a  sum  of  moaer ;  and  truly, 
considering  the  inspiration.  It  is  a  very  creditable  production. 
If  Mr.  Scott  wUl  write  for  hire,  let  him  do  his  best  for  his 
pay-masters,  but  not  dlsgraee  his  genius,  which  is  undoubtedly 
gnat,  by  a  repetitkm  ofblacluletter  ballad  hnitatkms. 

*  ["  When  Lord  Byron  wrote  his  bmous  satirsi  1  had  my 
share  of  flagellation  among  my  betters.  My  crime  was  haring 
written  a  poem  for  a  thousand  pounds ;  wnich  was  no  other- 
wise true,  than  that  I  sold  the  copyrig^  for  that  sum.  Now, 
not  to  mention  that  an  author  can  hardly  be  censured  for 
accepting  such  a  sum  as  tbe  bookseUers  are  willing  to  gire 
hf  m,  especially  as  the  gentlemen  of  the  trade  made  no  com- 
plaints of  thdr  bargain,  I  thought  the  interference  with  my 

frivate  aftlrs  was  rather  beyond  the  limits  of  literary  satire. 
was,  however,  so  for  from  haring  any  thing  to  do  with  the 
oflbnslTe  critidsm  faa  the  Edinburgh,  that  I  remonstrated 
agafaist  it  with  the  editor,  because  I  thought  the  **  Hours  of 
Idleness"  treated  with  undue  severity.  They  were  written, 
like  all  JuTenile  poetry,  rather  from  tbe  recollection  of  what 
had  pleued  the  author  in  others,  than  what  had  been  luggested 
by  his  own  imagination }  but,  nerertheless,  I  thount  they 
contained  passages  of  noble  promise."—  Sin  WALvaa  Scorr.  j 

*  [Lord  Byron,  as  is  well  known-  set  out  with  thedotermfai" 
atlon  never  to  receive  money  for  his  writings.  For  the  Uber^ 
to  republish  this  satire,  he  refused  four  hundred  goiaeai  i  ana 
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Such  be  their  meed,  sncli  stiU  the  just  reward 
Of  prostituted  muse  and  hireling  bard  I 
For  this  we  spurn  ApoUo*8  venal  son. 
And  bid  a  long  **  good  night  to  Hannion.**  < 

These  are  the  themes  that  claim  our  plaudits  now; 
These  are  the  bards  to  whom  the  muse  must  bow; 
VHiile  Milton,  Dryden,  Pope,  alike  foigot, 
Besign  their  hallow*d  bays  to  Walter  Scott 

The  time  has  been,  when  yet  the  muse  was  young. 
When  Homer  swept  Ihe  lyre,  and  Maro  sung, 
An  epic  scarce  ten  centuries  could  claim. 
While  awe-struck  nations  hall*d  the  magic  name ; 
The  work  of  each  immortal  bard  appears 
The  single  wonder  of  a  thousand  years.  > 
Empires  have  moulder'd  fhnn  the  face  of  earth. 
Tongues  have  expired  with  those  who  gave  them  birth, 
Without  the  glory  such  a  strain  can  give. 
As  even  in  ruin  bids  the  language  live. 
Not  so  with  us,  though  minor  bards  content, 
On  one  great  work  a  life  of  labour  spent: 
With  eagle  pinion  soaring  to  the  skies, 
Behold  the  ballad-monger  Southey  rise  I 
To  him  let  Camoens,  Milton,  Tasso  yield, 
Whose  annual  strains,  like  armies,  take  the  field, 
lint  in  the  ranks  see  Joan  of  Arc  advance. 
The  scourge  of  Engbmd  and  the  boast  of  France  I 

the  money  paid  for  tiie  copyright  of  the  first  and  leoond  cutoi 
of  Childe  Harold,  and  of  the  CJonair,  be  preiented  to  Mr. 
Dallas.  In  1816,  to  a  letter  enclosing  a  draft  of  1000  guineas, 
olftred  by  Mr.  Murray  for  the  Siege  of  Corinth  and  Parisina, 
the  noble  poet  sent  this  answer  :  -~  **  Your  offer  is  liberal  in 
the  extreme,  and  much  more  than  the  two  poems  can  possibly 
bo  worth  —  but  I  cannot  accept  it,  nor  will  not  You  are  most 
welcome  to  them,  as  additions  to  the  collected  volumes, 
without  any  demand  or  expectation  on  my  part  whatever.  I 
have  enclosed  yourdrall  torn,  for  fear  of  accidents  by  the  way. 
I  wish  jrou  would  not  throw  temptation  in  mine;  it  is  not 
from  a  disdain  of  the  universal  idol  —  nor  from  a  present 
•uperflulty  of  his  treasures—  I  can  assure  you,  that  I  reftise  to 
worship  him  v  but  what  is  right  is  right,  and  must  not  yield 
to  circumstances."  Tbe  poet  was  afterwards  induced,  at  Mr. 
Murray's  earnest  persuasion,  to  accept  the  thousand  guineas. 
The  subjoined  statement  of  the  sums  paid  by  him  at  various 
times  to  Lord  Byron  for  copyright  may  be  considered  a 
blbliopoUc  curiosity :  — 

ChUde  Harold,  I.  II.  .  -  -   £  600 

IIL  •  .  -       -       1675 

IV.       .  .  -  -       2100 

Giaour  .....         MA 

Bride  of  Abydos  -  .         -        -         ftSA 

Corsair  -  -  -  -         625 

Lara  -  -  ...        700 

Siege  of  Corinth  -  ...        525 

Parlshia  ...  .  -         626 

Lament  of  Tlssso  •  •  -        315 

Manfred  .  ....         315 

Beppo         .  •  .  ■  .625 

Don  Juan,  I.  11 1525 

HI.  IV.  V.  -  .  -       1526 

Doge  of  Venice  -    ^    -  -  -        1050 

Sardanapalus,  Cain,  and  Flbcari  -         •       1100 

Maxeppa  .....         625 

Prisoner  of  Chlllon  ....         625 

Sundries  .....         4S0 

Hours  of  Idleness,  English  Bards  and  Scotch "% 
Reviewers,  Hints  fVom  Horace,  Werner,  De-  V3366 
formed  Transformed,  Heaven  and  Earth,  &c.3 
Life  by  lliomas  Moore  ...       4,200 


I 


>  **  Good  night  to  Marmion  "  —the  pathetic  and  also  pro* 

Ehetk  exclamation  of  Henry  Blount,  Esquire,  on  the  deatA  of 
onett  Marmion. 

*  As  tbe  Odyssey  Is  so  closely  connected  with  the  stofr  of 
the  Iliad,  they  may  almost  be  classed  as  one  grand  histoncal 
poem.  In  alluding  to  Milton  and  Tasso,  we  consider  the 
*•  Paradise  Lost,'*  and  **  Glerusalemme  Llberata,"  as  their 


Though  burnt  by  wicked  Bedfind  for  a  wtfaeh. 
Behold  her  statue  placed  in  glory's  niche ; 
Her  fetters  burst,  and  just  released  from  prison, 
A  virgin  phcenlx  from  her  ashes  risen. 
Next  see  tremendous  Thalaba  come  on, ' 
Arabia's  monstrous,  wild,  and  wond*ious  son ;  * 
DomdanieVs  dread  destroyer,  who  o*erthrew 
More  mad  magicians  than  the  worid  e'er  knew. 
Immortal  hero  I  all  thy  foes  o*ercome. 
For  ever  reign — the  rival  ot  Tom  Thumb  I 
Shice  startled  metre  fled  before  thy  fiKe, 
Well  weit  thou  doom*d  the  last  of  all  thy  nee ! 
Well  might  triumphant  genii  bear  thee  henee. 
Illustrious  conqueror  of  common  sense ! 
Now,  last  and  greatest,  Madoc  spreads  Us  sails* 
Cacique  in  Mexico,  and  prince  in  Wales ; 
Tells  us  strange  tales,  as  other  traveUers  do. 
More  old  than  Mandeville's,  and  not  so  true. 
Oh,  Southey  I  Southey  *  I  cease  thy  varied  song ! 
A  bard  may  chant  too  often  and  too  long : 
As  thou  art  strong  in  verse,  in  mercy,  spare ! 
A  fourth,  alas  I  were  more  than  we  could  bear. 
But  if,  in  spite  of  all  the  worid  can  say. 
Thou  still  wilt  verseward  plod  thy  weary  way ; 
If  still  in  Berkley  baUads  most  undvil, 
Tbou  wilt  devote  old  women  to  the  devil,  ^ 
The  babe  unborn  thy  dread  intent  may  roe : 
"  God  help  thee,"  Southey?,  and  thy  readers  toa  • 

standard  eflbrts ;  since  neither  tbe  **  Jerussdem 
of  the  Italian,  nor  the  •*  Paradise  Regahicd  **  of  tbe 
bard,  obtained  a  proportionate  celebrity  to  their 
Query :  Which  of  Mr.  Southey*s  will  survive  ? 


3  **  Thalaba."  Mr.  Southey"!  second  poem,  la  wrUtei  fe 
open  defiance  of  precedent  and  poctir.  Br.  SL  wished  to  pny 
duce  something  novel,  and  succeeded  to  a  mtFaele.  **  Jobs  9( 
Arc,"  was  marvellous  enough,  but  "  Thalaba,**  was  oot  tf 
those  poems  "  which,"  in  the  words  of  Poraon,  **  wtU  be  mi 
when  Homer  and  Virgil  are  forgotten,  bat — mat  tiV 

*  C"  Of  Thalaba,  tbe  wild  and  wondrous  •ODg.'*-. 

*  We  beg  Mr.  Southey's  pardon :  **  Madoc  diadaina  the  i»- 
grading  title  of  epic."  See  his  preface.  Why  Is  epic  dcfraiM  * 
and  by  whom  ?  Certainly  the  late  romaunta  of  Hasten  Cook, 
Laureat  Pve,  Ogilvy,  Hole,  and  gentle  Mistress  Cowley,  hs^ 
not  exaltea  the  epic  muse ;  but  as  Mr.  Soathey*a  poent  **  <S»> 
dains  the  appellation,*'  allow  us  to  atk  —  baa  be  suLstJtlirf 
any  thfaig  better  In  its  stead  ?  or  must  he  be  content  to  nviS 
Sir  Richard  Blackmore  in  the  quantity  as  well  as  qwliii'  if 
his  verse  ? 


•*  The  Old  Woman  of  Berkley,** 
wherein  an  aged  gentlewoman  ia 
hlgh-trotUag 


•  See 
Southey, 
Beelscbub,  on  a  ** 


horse.' 


by  Mr. 


r  The  last  line,  *'  God  help  thee,"  Is 

firom  the  Anti-jacobin  to  Mr.  Souther.  00  hia 

[Lord  Bjrron  here  alludes  to  Mr.  GuRml's  pnrodiy 
Southey's  Dactylics,  which  ends  thus :  — 

**  Ne'er  talk  of  ears  again  I  look  at  thy  spellingawok  ; 
Dilworth  and  Dyehe  are  both  mad  at  thy  quantities  — 
Dactylioi,  cUl'it  thou  'em  ?~  *  God  help  thw.  affly  anr.**] 

*  [Lord  Bynm,  on  being  Inlnxlueed  to  Mr. 
1818,  at  Holland  Hoaie,  describee  him  *«  as  the 
bard  he  had  seen  for  a  long  time." — "  To  ham 

head  and  shoulders,  I  would,"  he  sajrs,  "  afanott 

his  Sapphics.    He  is  certainly  a  prepoasessfaif  peraoo 
on,  and  a  man  of  talent,  and  all  that,  and  there  b  Ua  «  ^ 
In  his  Journal,  of  the  same  year,  he  says — **  fjimttiry  1 
not  seen  much  of.    His  appearaaoa  is  epic,  and  he  is  th 
existing  entire  man  of  letters.    All  the  oUnws  have 

gursuit  annexed  to  their  authorship.    Hto  i 
ut  not  those  of  a  man  of  the  world,  and  hia 
order.    His  prose  is  perfect    Of  his  poetry  than 
opinions :  there  is,  perhaps,  too  moch  of  it  far 
generation — posterity  will  probably  select.    Ha  has 
equal  to  any  thing.    At  present,  he  boa  a  pmim,  bnt  1 
— except  for  his  prose  writings.  His  Life  of  "Sti 
All "  Elsewhere,  and  later.  Lord  Byron 
Don  Roderick,  "  the  first  poctn  of  oar  tbaa*^ 


t«le«k 


Next  comes  the  dull  disciple  of  iby  school. 
That  mild  apostate  from  poetic  rule, 
The  simple  Wordsworth,  framer  of  a  lay 
As  soft  as  eyening  in  his  &Tomlte  May,  ^ 
Who  warns  his  friend  "  to  shake  off  toil  and  trouble. 
And  quit  his  books,  tar  fear  of  growing  double; " * 
Who,  both  by  precept  and  example,  shows 
That  prose  is  vene,  and  verse  is  merely  prose ; 
Convincing  all,  by  demonstration  plain. 
Poetic  souls  ddight  in  prose  insane ; 
And  Christmas  stories  tortured  into  rhyme 
Contain  the  essence  of  the  true  sublime. 
Thus,  when  he  tells  the  tale  of  Betty  Foy, 
The  idiot  mother  of  '•  an  idiot  boy ; " 
A  moon-struck,  silly  lad,  who  lost  his  way, 
And,  like  his  bard,  confounded  night  with  day;  ^ 
So  dose  on  each  pathetic  part  he  dwells, 
And  each  adventure  so  sublimely  tells, 
That  aU  who  view  the  '<  idiot  in  his  ^ory," 
Conceive  the  bard  the  hero  of  the  story. 

Shall  gentle  Coleridge  pass  unnoticed  here. 
To  turgid  ode  and  tumid  stansa  dear  ? 
Though  themes  of  innocence  amuse  him  best, 
Tet  still  obscurity  *s  a  welcome  guest 
If  Inspiration  should  her  aid  reftise 
To  him  who  takes  a  pixy  far  a  muse,^ 
Tet  none  in  lofty  numbers  can  surpass 
The  hard  who  soars  to  elegise  an  ass. 
So  well  the  sul^ect  suits  his  noble  mind. 
He  braya  ^  the  laiueat  of  the  long-ear'd  kind.  ^ 

^      Oh  !  wonder-working  Lewis  ^  1  monk,  or  bard, 
,  Who  &ln  woiddst  make  Parnassus  a  church-yard  I 
Lol  wreaths  of  yew,  not  laurel,  bind  thy  brow, 
Thy  muse  a  sprite,  Apollo's  sexton  thoul 

I       *  V*  UnfmtL"^Jk  1816.] 

*  Lyrical  Balhub,p.4 '*  The  Tables  Turned.'*  Staoxal. 

**  I^PfOPi  my  mendf  and  clear  your  looki ; 
Why  all  this  toil  and  trouble  ? 
Up,  up,  my  Mend,  and  quit  your  books, 
Or  surely  you'll  crow  double.*' 

3  Mr.  W.  in  his  preface  labours  hard  to  prove,  that  prosa 
and  verse  are  much  the  same ;  and  certainly  his  precepts  and 
practice  are  strictly  conformable :  — 

**  And  thos  to  Betty's  questions  he 
ICade  answer,  Bke  a  trareUer  bold. 
The  cock  did  crow,  to-whoo,  to*whoo, 
And  the  sun  did  shine  so  cold,"  Ac  Ac.,  p.  1S9. 

*  Coleridge's  Poems,  p.  11.,  Songs  of  the  Pixies,  i.e.  De- 
vonsbfrc  Curies ;  p.  42.  we  have,  "  Lines  to  a  young  Lady } " 
and,  p.  52.,  *'  Lines  to  a  young  Ass." 

>  [Tliue  altered  by  Lord  Byron,  in  his  last  revision  of  the 
salirei     In  all  former  editions  the  line  stood, 

**  A  fellow-feeling  makes  us  wond'rons  kind."] 

*  [*•  V^jmtt,"  B.  1816.— In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Coleridge,  written 
in  1813,  Lord  Byron  says,  —  '*  You  mention  my  *  Satire,'  lam- 
poon, or  whatever  you  or  others  please  to  call  it.    I  can  only 

I  laj,  that  it  was  written  when  I  was  very  young  and  very  angry, 
and  haa  been  a  thorn  in  my  side  ever  nnce :  more  particularly 
as  almoet  all  the  persons  animadverted  upon  became  subse- 
quently my  acquaintances,  and  some  of  them  my  friends ;  which 
i« '  beapiiiig  fiie  upon  an  enemy's  head,'  and  forgiring  me  too 
readily  t«  permit  me  to  forgive  myselC  The  part  applied  to 
rott  Is  pert,  and  petulant,  and  shallow  enough;  but,  although 
1  have  long  done  every  thing  In  my  power  to  suppreu  the 
ctrculatloQ  of  the  whole  thing,  I  sh«l  always  r^ret  the  wan- 
tooneaa  or  generality  of  many  of  its  attempted  attacks."] 

^  [Matthew  Gregoiy  Lewis,  M.  P.  for  Hlnden,  never  dls- 
tinguiabed  himself  In  Parliament,  but,  mainly  in  consequence 
of  the  dever  ate  he  made  of  his  knowledge  of  the  German 
language,  then  a  rare  accomplishment,  attracted  much  notice 
In  the  literary  world,  at  a  very  early  period  of  his  life.  His 
Tales  of  Terror ;  the  drama  of  the  Citttle  Spectre ;  and  the 
romance  called  the  Bravo  of  Venice  (which  is,  however,  little 
more  than  a  rertion  from  the  Swiss  Zschocke) ;  but  above  all, 
the  libidlnoos  and  impious  novel  of  The  Monk,  inrested  the 

> 


Whether  on  ancient  tombs  thou  takM  thy  stsnd. 

By  gibb'ring  spectres  hail'd,  thy  kindred  band ; 

Or  tracest  chaste  descriptions  on  thy  page. 

To  please  the  females  of  our  modest  age ; 

All  hail,  M.  P.  s !  flrom  whose  hifemal  brain 

Thin  sheeted  phantoms  gUde,  a  grisly  train ; 

At  whose  command  ''grim  women  '*  throng  in  crowds, 

And  kings  of  fire,  of  water,  and  of  douds, 

With «« small  gray  men,"  •*  wild  yagers,"  and  what  not. 

To  crown  with  honour  thee  and  Walter  Scott; 

AgahiaUhail!  if  tales  like  thine  may  please, 

St  Luke  alone  can  vanquish  the  disease : 

Even  Satan's  self  with  thee  might  dread  to  dwell. 

And  in  thy  skull  discern  a  deeper  hell. 

Who  in  soft  guise,  surrounded  by  a  choir 
Of  Tiigins  melting,  not  to  Vesta's  fire, 
With  sparkling  eyes,  and  cheek  by  passion  flush'd. 
Strikes  his  wild  lyre,  whilst  listening  dames  are  hush'd  ? 
'T  is  Little  I  young  Catullus  of  his  day, 
As  sweet,  but  as  immoral,  in  his  lay  i 
Grieved  to  condemn  o,  the  muse  must  still  be  just. 
Nor  spare  melodious  advocates  of  lust 
Pure  is  the  flame  which  o*er  her  altar  bums ; 
From  grosser  hicense  with  disgust  she  turns : 
Tet  kind  to  youth,  this  expiation  o*er. 
She  bids  thee  *'  mend  thy  line,  and  sin  no  more."  >o 

For  thee,  translator  of  the  tinsel  song. 
To  whom  such  glittering  ornaments  belong, 
Hibernian  Strangford  I  with  thine  eyes  of  blue,  n 
And  boasted  locks  of  red  or  auburn  hue, 
Whose  plaintive  strain  each  love-sick  miss  admires. 
And  o'er  haimonious  fustian  half  expires. 
Learn,  if  thou  canst,  to  yield  thine  author's  senses 
Nor  vend  thy  sonnets  on  a  fklse  pretence. 

name  of  Lewis  with  an  extraordinary  degree  of  celebrity, 
during  the  poor  period  which  intervened  between  the  obscur- 
ation of  Cowper,  and  the  ftill  display  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
Ulents  In  the  '*  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,"  —  a  period  which 
is  sufficient^  characterised  by  the  fact,  that  Hayley  then 
passed  for  a  poet.  Next  to  that  solemn  coxcomb,  Lewis  was 
for  several  years  the  fashionable  versifier  of  his  time ;  but  his 
plagiarisms,  perhaps  more  audacious  than  had  ever  before 
been  resorted  to  by  a  man  of  real  talenU,  were  by  degrees 
unveiled,  and  writers  of  greater  original  genius,  as  well  as  of 
purer  taste  and  morals,  successively  emerging,  Momk  Leteii^ 
dying  young,  had  already  outlived  his  reputation.  In  society 
he  was  to  the  last  a  fisvourite ;  and  Lord  Byron,  who  had  be. 
come  well  acquainted  with  him  during  his  experience  of 
London  life,  thus  notices  his  death,  which  occurred  at  sea  In 
1818:  — **  Lewis  was  a  good  man,  a  clever  man,  but  a  bore. 
My  only  revenge  or  consolation  used  to  be  setting  him  by  the 
ears  with  seme  vivacious  person  who  hated  bores  espedally, 
_  Madame  de  Stael  or  Hobhouse,  for  example.    But  I  liked 

Lewis ;  he  was  the  jewel  of  a  man,  had  be  been  better  set ; 

I  don't  mean  penonaUy,  but  less  tiretome^  for  he  was  tedious, 
as  well  as  contradictory  to  every  thing  and  evenr  body.  Poor 
fellow  1  he  died  a  mar^r  to  his  new  riches  —  of  a  second  visit 
to  Jamaica: —  *. 

*'  I  *d  give  the  lands  of  Delorafaie, ' 
Dark  Mu^rave  were  alive  again  1 " 
That  is,— 

**  1  would  give  many  a  sugar  cane, 
Mat  Lewis  were  alive  again  1  "3 

■  **  For  every  one  knows  little  Matt 's  an  M.  P.'*—  See  a 
poem  to  Mr.  Lewis,  in  '*  The  Statesman,"  supposed  to  be 
written  by  Mr.  JekyU. 

»  [In  very  early  life,  **  Little's  Poems  "  were  Lord  Byron's 
favourite  study.  *'  Heigho ! "  he  exclaims*  In  1820,  In  a  letter 
to  Moore,  "  I  believe  all  the  mischief  I  have  ever  done,  or 
sung,  has  been  owing  to  that  confounded  book  c^ yours."] 

10  [Originally,  *«mend  thy  life,  and  sfaa  no  more."] 

11  The  reader,  who  may  wish  for  an  explanation  of  this,  may 
refer  to  **  Strangford't  Gamoens,"  p.  127.  note  to  p.  56.,  or  to 
the  last  page  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  of  Stranglbrd'a  Ca. 
mocns. 
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BYRON'S  WORKS. 


1 


TtainVst  thou  to  giin  thy  vene  a  higher  place. 

By  dreaing  Camoeiu  i  In  a  suit  oflaoe? 

Mend,  Stnuogford  I  mend  thy  morals  and  thy  taste ; 

Be  warm,  but  pure;  be  amorous,  bat  be  chaste: 

Cease  to  deceive ;  tiiy  pllfer*d  harp  restore. 

Nor  teach  the  Lusian  bard  to  copy  Moore. 

Behold !— ye  tarts !  one  moment  spare  the  text— 
Hayley's  last  work,  and  wont— until  his  next; 
Whether  he  spin  poor  couplets  into  plays. 
Or  damn  the  dead  with  puigatorlal  praise. 
His  style  in  youth  or  age  is  still  the  same, 
For  ever  feeble  and  for  ever  tame. 
Triumphant  first  see  '*  Temper's  Triumphs"  shine  I 
At  least  I*m  sure  they  triumph*d  over  mine. 
Of  '*  Music's  Triumphs,'*  all  who  read  may  swear, 
That  luckless  music  never  triumph'd  there.  > 

Miuavlans,  rise  I  bestow  some  meet  reward 
On  dull  devotkm — Lo  I  the  Sabbath  bard. 
Sepulchral  Grahame  >,  pours  his  notes  sublime 
In  manned  prose,  nor  e'en  aspires  to  rhyme ; 
Breaks  hito  blank  the  Gospel  of  St  Luke, 
And  boldly  pilfers  firom  the  Pentateuch ; 
And,  undisturb'd  by  conscientious  qualms. 
Perverts  the  Prophets,  and  purloins  the  Psalms. 

Hall,  Sympathy  I  thy  soft  idea  brings^ 
A  thousand  visions  of  a  thousand  things. 
And  shows,  still  whimpering  through  threescore  of 


The  maudlin  prince  of  moumftil  sonneteers. 

1  It  Is  also  to  be  remarked.  Chat  the  thinat  glren  to  the 
public  as  poems  of  Camoens  are  no  more  to  be  found  in  the 
cwiginal  Portuguese,  than  in  the  Song  of  Solomon. 

<  Hayley's  two  moat  notorious  yerse  productions  are 
**  Triumphs  of  Temper/'  and  '*  The  Triumph  of  Music."  He 
has  also  written  much  comedy  hi  rhyme,  epistles,  &c  ftc.  As 
he  Is  rather  an  el^wit  writer  of  notes  and  biography,  let  us 
recommend  Pope's  advice  to  Wycherley  to  Mr.  H.'s  consider- 
ation, Tia.  "  to  convert  his  poetry  Into  prose,"  which  may  be 
easily  done  by  taking  away  the  final  syUable  of  each  couplet 
—•[The  only  performance  for  which  Hayley  is  now  remem. 
bered  Is  his  life  of  Cowper.  His  personal  history  has  been 
sketched  by  Mr.  Southey  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  xxxL 
p.«8.] 

*  Mr.  Grahame  has  poured  forth  two  volumes  of  cant,  under 
Che  name  of  "  Sabbath  Walks,"  and  *•  BlbUcal  Pictuies."  — 
[This  very  amiable  man,  and  pleasing  poet,  published  subse- 
quently "  The  Birds  of  Scotland,"  and  other  pieces ;  but  his 
reputation  rests  on  his  **  Sabbath."  He  began  life  as  an  ad- 
vocate at  the  Edinburgh  bar ;  but  he  had  little  success  there, 
and  being  of  a  melancholy  and  very  devout  temperament, 
entered  into  holy  orders,  and  retired  to  a  curacy  near  Durham, 
where  ^e  died  In  1811.] 

*  [Immediatelv  before  this  Une,  we  find  in  the  original 
flnanuscript,  the  following,  which  Lord  Byron  good-natnredly 
consented  to  omit,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Dallas,  who  was,  no 
doubt,  a  friend  of  the  scribbler  they  refer  to : — 

**  In  verse  most  stale,  unprofitable,  flat— 
Come,  let  us  change  the  scene,  and  *  gleam  *  with  Pratt ; 
In  him  an  author's  luckless  lot  behold, 
Condemn'd  to  make  the  books  which  once  he  sold : 
Degraded  man  I  again  resume  thy  trade  — 
The  votaries  of  the  Muse  are  ill  repaid. 
Though  dally  puflk  once  more  Invite  to  buy 
A  new  edition  of  thy  *  Sympathy.' " 

To  which  this  note  was  appended : — "  Mr.  Pratt,  onoe  a  Bath 
bookseller,  now  a  London  author,  has  written  as  much,  to  as 
little  purpose,  as  anv  of  his  scribbling  cotemporarles.  Mr.  P.'s 
*  ^rmpatny  *  is  In  rhyme ;  but  his  prose  productions  are  the 
moat  voluminous."  The  more  popular  of  these  last  were 
entitled  "  Gleanings."] 

*  See  Bowles's  **  Sonnet  to  Oxford,"  and  **  Staaias  on  hear, 
tag  the  Bells  of  Ostend." 

*  **  Awake  a  louder,"  ftc.  is  the  first  line  hi  Bowles's 
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And  art  thoa  not  fhetr  prince,  harmooiQailMsl 
Thou  first,  great  oracle  of  tender  souls? 
Whether  thou  sing^t  with  equal  eue,  sod  grief; 
The  CeUI  of  empires,  or  a  ydlow  lesf ; 
Whether  thy  muse  most  lamentably  telli 
What  merry  sounds  proceed  from  Oiford  beQ\  ^ 
Or,  stm  in  bells  dellgfatfaig,  finds  a  friend 
In  every  chime  that  jingled  from  Ofteod; 
Ah  1  how  much  juster  were  ttxf  moseys  hap, 
If  to  thy  bells  thou  wonldst  but  add  a  cap  1 
Delightftil  Bowles  r  still  blessing  and  stiU  bbst, 
All  love  thy  strdn,  but  chihlRo  like  it  best 
*Tis  thine,  with  gentle  little's  moral  soog^ 
To  soothe  the  mania  of  the  amorous  throogl 
With  thee  our  nursery  damoela  shed  theh*  tesn, 
Ere  miss  as  yet  completes  her  iuiknt  yean: 
But  in  her  teens  thy  whhiking  powen  are  vital; 
She  quiti  poor  Bowles  fbr  Little's  porer  stnin.* 
Now  to  soft  themes  thou  aoomest  to  oooflae 
The  lofty  numbers  of  a  harp  like  thine; 
**  Awake  a  louder  and  a  loftier  strain,** 
Such  as  none  heard  befbre,  or  will  apin! 
Where  all  Discoveries  Jumbled  fhnn  the  ikxxi, 
Shice  first  the  leaky  azk  reposed  in  mod, 
By  more  or  less,  are  sung  in  eveiy  book. 
From  Captain  Noah  down  to  Captain  Cook. 
Nor  this  ahme ;  but,  pausing  on  the  iwd. 
The  bard  sighs  Ibrth  a  gentle  episode;? 
And  gravely  tells — attend,  each  beanteoos  miBl— 
When  first  ICadelra  trembled  to  a  Uas. 
Bowles  I  in  thy  memory  let  this  precept  dwell 
Stick  to  thy  sonnets,  man ! — at  least  they  seU.' 


*' Spirit  of  DiaeoveiT;"  a  very  spirited  and  vntty  dnrf^ 
Aoiong  otlier  exquisite  lines  wehave  the  foOairiag:— 

*AUn  I 

Stole  on  the  lisfnlBgiflence,  never  yet  ^  ^  i. 

Here  heard  ;tbey  trembled  even  aatr  the  po««.'*«.  At   I 

That  is,  the  woods  of  Uaddra  trembled  to  a UiB ;  WTi^ 

astonished, as  well th«y  might  be,  at  soch  a  phs«Miis«r' 
[**  Misquoted  and  misunderstood  by  ma;  but  not  lalflBikw^   , 

It   was  not  the    *  woods,*    but   the   people  hi  ttes  nt 
trembled — why.  Heaven  only  knows  <—  ttnless  tkn  wv* 
heard  making  the  prodlgloua  smack.** — J|rrva,  1b1&] 


7  The  episode  above  alluded  to  ia  the  story  of  *  B«^ 
Maehln  "  and  ••  Anna  d'Arfiet,"  a  pair  ofcooslaiit  lo*«v>w 
performed  the  klas  above  meotlonml,  that  startled  Ike  «^i 
otUadOn. 

«  r**  Although,**  says  Lord  Byron,  in  im,  *  I  rsgntbiriv 
published  *  English  Bards  and  Scotdi  Revieven,'  ^1^ 
which  I  regret  the  least  is  that  which  regards  Mr.  BoMk 
with  reference  to  Pope.  Whilst  I  was  writfaig  thrf  P^f; 
ation,  in  1807  and  1806,  Mr.  Hobhouse  was  dcainws  ds^i 
should  express  our  mutual  opinion  of  Pcnpe,  ad  «  ■' 
Bowlea's  edition  of  his  works.  As  1  had  eaasalctcd  m  co- 
llne,  and  felt  lasy,  I  requested  that  ke  woold  do  sa  B«^ 
it  His  fourteen  Unes  on  Bowles's  Pope  aie  te  t»  v< 
edition  of*  English  Bards,*  and  are  quite  as  i«*cn>*;'*V 
more  poetical,  than  my  own  in  the  second.  On  rqaWiBtw 
work,  as  I  pot  my  name  to  it,  lomitted  Mr.  Hobboose'i  w^ 
by  whkh  the  work  gained  less  than  Mr.  Bowtes.**-  T* 
following  are  the  Unes  written  fay  Mr.  Hobbouw :  -^ 

••  Stick  to  thy  sonnetB,man  l~at  least  tbty  seB. 
Or  take  the  only  path  that  open  Ilea 
For  modem  wortniea  who  wnold  hope  to  rlsr: 
Fix  on  some  welUknown  name,  and,  Mt  by  bk, 
Pare  off  the  merits  of  hte  worth  and  irit ; 
On  each  alike  emjrfoy  the  critic's  knifc. 
And  when  a  comment  lUla,  prRix  a  life ; 
Hint  certain  failion,  fkadta  nefbre 
Review  forgotten  flea,  and  add  yoar  own  2 
Let  no  dlseiise,  let  no  mlafMtnnn  laeape^ 
And  print,  if  luckily  defonn'd.  his  mfm : 
Thus  shall  the  world,  quite  undeceived  iS  laA 
Cleave  to  their  presat  wita,  and  quit  thdr  ^ 
Bards  once  revered  no  mon  with  uvour  vlev. 


off^ 


But  give  their  modern 

Thus  with  the  dead  n^  living 

Thus  Bowles  oaay  triumph  o*^  the 
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Bat  if  some  new-born  wUm,  or  larger  Infbe, 

Prompt  tbj  crude  Inrain,  and  claim  thee  for  a  scribe ; 

If  chance  some  bard,  though  once  by  dunces  fear'd. 

Now,  prone  In  dust,  can  only  be  revered ; 

If  Pope,  whose  fiune  and  genius,  teom  the  first, 

Hare  fdl'd  the  best  of  critics,  needs  the  worst. 

Do  thou  essay :  each  Ikult,  each  ftiling  scan ; 

The  first  of  poets  was,  alas  I  but  man. 

Rake  from  each  ancient  dunghill  ev*ry  pearl, 

CoDSult  Lord  Eumy,  and  confide  in  Curil ;  i 

Let  all  the  scandals  of  a  former  age 

Perch  on  thy  pen,  and  fiutter  o'er  thy  page ; 

Afllect  a  candour  which  thou  canst  not  fisel. 

Clothe  envy  in  the  garb  of  honest  seal ; 

Write,  as  if  St  John's  soul  could  still  inspire. 

And  do  from  hate  what  Mallet*  did  fbr  hire. 

Oh  I  hadst  thou  Uved  in  that  congenial  time, 

To  rave  with  Dennis,  and  with  Balph  to  rhyme; * 

Throng'd  with  the  rest  around  his  living  head, 

Not  raised  thy  hoof  against  the  Uon  dead ;  ^ 

A  meet  reward  had  crown*d  thy  glorious  gains, 

And  link*d  thee  to  the  Dundad  for  thy  patais.  & 

Another  epic !  Who  inflicts  again 
'  More  books  of  blank  upon  the  sons  of  men  7 
I  Boeotian  Cottle,  rich  Bristowa's  boast. 
Imports  old  stories  from  the  Cambrian  coast. 
And  sends  his  goods  to  market — all  alive  ! 
Lines  ftnty  thousand,  cantos  twenty-five  I 
Fresh  fish  firom  Helicon  ^ !  who  11  buy  ?  who  11  buy  7 
The  precious  bargain  *s  cheap — in  fidth,  not  L 
Tour  turtle-feeder's  verse  must  needs  be  fiat. 
Though  Bristol  bloat  him  with  the  verdant  flit ; 
If  Commeroe  flUa  the  purse,  she  clogs  the  brain, 
And  Amos  Cottle  strikes  the  lyre  in  vain. 
In  him  an  author's  luckless  lot  behold, 
Condemn'd  to  make  the  books  which  once  he  sold. 
Oh,  Amos  Cottle  I  -~  Fboebus  I  what  a  name. 
To  flll  the  speaking  trump  of  future  fiune  I — 

>  Cnril  bone  of  the  heroes  of  the  Dundad,  and  was  a  book- 
fcller.  Lord  Fanny  U  the  poetical  name  of  Lord  Kerrey, 
aittbor  of  **  Lhies  to  the  Imitator  of  Horace." 

*  Lord  BoUngbroke  hired  Bfallet  to  traduce  Pope  after  hU 
dwfiase,  because  the  poet  bad  retained  some  copies  of  a  work 
byLordBolingbroke— **the  Patriot  King,'*— which  that 
■plendid  tnit  malignant  genius  had  ordered  to  bedestrojred. — 
r'  Bolin^roke'i  thirst  of  Tengeance,*'  says  Dr.  Johnson, 
^  incited  Dim  to  blast  Uie  memory  of  the  maq  over  whom  he 
hsd  wept  in  his  last  stnigsles}  and  he  employed  Mallet, 
another  friend  of  Pope,  to  tell  the  tale  to  the  public,  with  all 
its  aggravations.  "^ 

s  Dennis  the  cridc,  and  Balph  the  rhymester.  — 
■*  Silence,  ye  wolves !  while  Balph  to  Cynthia  howls. 
Making  night  hideous  :  answer  him,  ye  owls  I "  — 

Dumciad 

*  See  Bowles's  late  edition  of  Pope's  Works,  for  which 
he  received  three  hundred  pounds.  Thus  Mr.  B.  hss  expe- 
rienced bow  much  easier  it  is  to  profit  by  the  reputation  of 
another  than  to  elevate  his  owa 

^  [Lord  Byion's  MS.  note  of  1816  on  this  nauageis,— 
"  Too  savage  all  this  on  Bowles : "  and  well  might  he  say  so. 
That  venerable  person  is  still  living ;  and  in  spite  of  aU  the 
criticisms  to  which  his  iqjudiciotts  edition  of  Pope  exposed 
him  afterwards,  there  can  be  no  doubt  tliat  Lord  B.,  in  his 
calmer  moments,  did  justice  to  that  exquisite  poetical  gtailus 
which,  by  their  own  confession,  originally  inspired  both 
Wordsworth  and  Coleridge.3 

*  C  Fresh  fish  from  Helicon  I  "— **  HeUcon  "  is  a  mountain, 
and  not  a  fish-pond.  It  should  have  been  **  Hlppocrene."— 
B^rom,  1816.3 

'  Mr.  Cottle,  Amos,  Joseph,  I  dont  know  whkb,  but  one  or 
both,  once  sellers  of  books  thef  did  not  write,  and  now  writers 
of  books  they  do  not  sell,  have  published  a  pair  of  e^cs. 
**  Alfred,"— fpoor  Alfred!  Pye  has  been  at  him  tool)  — 
*•  Alfred,"  and  the  «*  Fail  of  Cambria :  •* 

*  [Here  Loid  B.  notes  hi  1816 :  —  **  All  right.    I  saw  some 


Oh,  Amos  Cotfle  I  for  a  moment  think 

What  meagre  profits  spring  from  pen  and  ink  I 

When  thus  devoted  to  poetic  dreams. 

Who  will  peruse  thy  prostituted  reams? 

Oh  pen  perverted  I  paper  misapplied  I 

Had  Cottle?  still  adorned  the  counter*s  side. 

Bent  o*er  the  desk,  or,  bora  to  useful  tolls. 

Been  taught  to  make  the  paper  which  he  soOs, 

Plough*d,  delTed,  or  plied  the  oar  with  losty  limb, 

He  had  not  sung  of  Wales,  nor  I  of  him.  8 

As  Sisyphus  agafaist  the  infernal  steep 
Bolls  the  huge  rock  whose  motions  ne*er  may  sleep, 
So  up  thy  hill,  ambrosial  Bichmond,  heaves 
Dull  Maurice  ^  all  his  granite  weight  of  leaves : 
Smooth,  solid  monumenta  of  mental  pain  1 
The  petrifiu^tions  of  a  ploddhig  brain,  [again. 

That  ere  they  reach  the  top,  fall  lumbering  back 

With  broken  lyre,  and  cheek  serenely  pale, 
Lo !  sad  Alcaeus  wanders  down  the  vale ; 
Though  fidr  they  rose,  and  might  have  bloom'd  at  last. 
His  hopes  have  perishM  by  the  northern  blast : 
Nipp*d  in  the  bud  by  Caledonian  gales, 
His  blossoms  wither  as  the  blast  prevails  I 
0*er  his  lost  works  let  elasne  Sheffiehl  weep ; 
May  no  rude  hand  disturb  their  early  sleep  1  lo 

Yet  say  I  why  should  the  bard  at  once  resign 
His  daim  to  fiivour  fhmi  the  sacred  Nine  ? 
For  ever  startled  by  the  mingled  howl 
Of  northera  wolves,  that  still  in  darkness  prowl ; 
A  coward  brood,  which  mangle  as  they  prey. 
By  hellish  hastinct,  all  that  cross  their  way ; 
Aged  or  young,  the  living  or  t^e  dead, 
Mo  mercy  find — these  harpies  >i  must  be  tied. 
Why  do  the  injured  unresisting  yield 
The  cabn  possession  of  their  native  field  ? 
Why  tamely  thus  before  their  ihngs  retreat. 
Nor  hunt  the  bloodhounds  back  to  Arthux^s  Seat  7  >* 

letters  of  this  fellow  (Joseph  Cottle)  to  an  unfortunate  poetess, 
whose  productions,  which  the  poor  woman  by  no  means 
tbousht  vainly  of,  he  attacked  so  ronghly  and  bitterly,  that 
1  ootud  hardly  resist  assailing  him,  even  were  It  ui^ust,  which 
it  is  not— for  verilv  he  is  an  ass.'*— B.  1816.  — The  swne 
person  has  had  the  honour  to  be  recorded  in  the  Ant^acobin, 
probably  by  Canning :  — 

**  And  Cottle,  not  he  who  that  Alfred  made  famous. 
But  Joseph,  of  Bristol,  the  brother  of  Amos.  "3 
*  Bfr.  Maurice  hath  manuftctored  the  component  parts  of  a 
ponderous  quarto,  upon  the  beauties  of  **  Bichmond  Hill,"  and 
the  like :  —  it  also  takes  in  a  charming  view  of  Tumham 
Green,  Hammersmith,  Brentford,  Old  and  New.  and  the 
iMrts  adlacent.  —  [The  Bev.  Thomas  Maurice  also  wrote 
**  Westminster  Abbey,**  and  other  poems,  the  **  History  of 
Ancient  and  Modem  Hindostan,**  ftc.,  and  his  own  *'  Memoirsi 
comprehending  Anecdotes  of  Literary  Characters,  during  a 
period  of  thii^  years ; "  —  a  very  amusing  piece  of  autoMo- 
sraphy.  He  dlea  hi  1834,  at  his  apartmenta  In  the  British 
Museum  t  where  he  had  been  for  some  years  sisittsnt  kaeper 
ofMSS.] 

*"  Poor  Montgomerf,  though  praised  by  every  English  R»> 
view,  has  been  bitterly  reviled  by  the  Edinburgh.  After  aU, 
the  bard  of  Sheflield  is  a  man  of  considerable  genius.  His 
**  Wanderer  of  SwlUerland  *'  is  worth  a  thousand  **  Lyrical 
Ballads,*'  and  at  least  fifty  •*  degraded^epics.** 

>i  rin  a  MS.  eritiiiue  on  this  satire,  by  the  late  Beverend 
WiUiam  Crowe^  public  orator  at  OxfordL^tbe  tncoogrui^  of 
these  metaphors  is  thus  noticed:-**  Within,  the  space  of 
three  or  four  couplets  he  transforms  a  man  into  as  many  dif* 
ferent  animals :  allow  him  but  the  compass  of  three  unes, 
and  he  will  metamorphose  him  from  a  wolf  faito  a  harpy,  and 
in  three  more  he  will  make  him  a  blood-hound.**  On  seeing 
Mr.  Crowe*s  remarks.  Lord  Byron  desired  Mr.  Murray  to 
substitute,  fai  the  copy  hi  his  possession,  for  **  kellisk  histfaict,** 
**  brtttal  instfaict,**  for  •*  karpUt**  ^'fdam^  and  for  **  Miod- 
komuur  **  heU-hamndt:*^ 

IS  Arthur's  Seat ;  the  hill  which  overhangs  Edbiborgh. 
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Health  to  immortal  Jefflfey  1 1  once,  in  name» 
England  could  boast  a  iuAge  almost  the  same ; 
In  soul  BO  like,  so  merciftd,  yet  just. 
Some  think  that  Satan  has  resigned  his  trust. 
And  glTen  the  spirit  to  the  world  again. 
To  sentence  letters,  as  he  sentenced  men.  ^ 

With  hand  less  mighty,  but  with  heart  as  black. 
With  voice  as  willing  to  decree  the  rack ; 
Bred  in  the  courts  betimes,  though  all  that  law 
As  yet  hath  taught  him  is  to  find  a  flaw ; 
Since  well  instructed  in  the  patriot  schodl 
To  rail  at  party,  though  a  pairty  tool. 
Who  knows,  if  chance  his  patrons  should  restore 
Back  to  the  sway  they  forfeited  before. 
His  scribbling  toils  some  recompense  may  meet. 
And  raise  this  Daniel  to  the  Judgment-seat  ?  < 
I/et  JefiUes*  shade  Indulge  the  pious  hope, 
And  greeting  thus,  present  him  with  a  rope : 
**  Heir  to  my  virtues  1  man  of  equal  mind  1 
Skill*d  to  condemn  as  to  traduce  mankind. 
This  cord  receive,  for  thee  reserved  with  care. 
To  wield  in  judgment,  and  at  length  to  wear.** 

Health  to  great  Jeffirey  I  Heaven  preserve  his  life 
To  flourish  on  the  fertile  shores  of  Fife, 
And  guard  it  sacred  in  its  future  wars. 
Since  authors  sometimes  seek  the  field  of  Mars  1 
Can  none  remember  that  eventftil  day,  3 
That  ever  glorious,  almost  C&tal  fray. 
When  Little's  leadless  pistol  met  his  eye. 
And  Bow-street  myrmidons  stood  laughing  by  ?  < 
Oh,  day  disastrous  1  On  her  firm-set  rock, 
Dunedin*s  castle  felt  a  secret  shock ; 
Dark  roIl*d  the  sympathetic  waves  of  Forth, 
Low  grDan*d  the  startled  whirlwinds  of  the  north ; 
Tweed  ruflied  half  his  waves  to  form  a  tear, 
The  other  half  pursued  its  calm  career ;  ^ 
Arthur's  steep  summit  nodded  to  its  base. 
The  suriy  Tolbooth  scarcely  kept  her  place. 

*  [Mr.  Jeflfrey,  who,  after  the  first  Number  or  two,  roc 
ceeded  the  Rer.  Sjrdney  Smith  In  the  editorship  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Reriew,  retired  from  his  critical  post  some  little  time 
before  he  wu  appointed  Lord  Advocate  for  Scotland:  he 
is  DOW  (1836)  a  Lord  of  Session.  **  I  have  often,  since  my  re- 
turn to  England."  says  Lord  Bjrron,  (Diary,  1814.)  "  heard 
Jeflbey  most  hlgnly  commended  by  those  who  Icnew  him,  for 
things  Independent  of  his  talents.  I  admire  him  for  this — 
not  because  he  has  praised  me,  but  because  he  Is,  perhaps, 
the  only  man  who,  under  the  relations  in  which  he  ana  I 
stand,  or  stood,  with  regard  to  each  other,  would  have  had 
the  liberality  to  act  thus  :  none  but  a  great  soul  dared  haxard 
It — a  little  scribbler  would  have  gone  on  cavilling  to  the  end 
of  the  chapter."] 

<  C**  Too  ferodout —this  Is  mere  Insanity."  —  B.  1816.] 

*  [**  All  this  is  bad,  became  personal."  —  B.  1816] 

*  In  1806,  Messrs.  Jcffl-ey  and  Moore  met  at  Chalk-Farm. 
The  duel  was  (prevented  by  the  Interference  of  the  magistracy ; 
and,  on  examination,  the  balls  of  the  pistols  were  found  to 
have  evaporated.  This  Incident  gave  occasion  to  much  wag- 
gery in  the  daily  prints.  [The  above  note  was  struck  out  of 
the  fifth  edition,  and  the  following,  after  being  submittoi  to 
Mr.  Moore,  substituted  In  its  place :  — **  I  am  informed  that 
Mr.  Moore  published  at  the  time  a  disavowal  of  the  state. 
ments  in  the  newspapers,  as  far  as  regarded  himself ;  and.  In 
justice  to  him,  I  mention  this  circumstance.  As  I  never 
beard  of  it  before,  I  cannot  state  the  particulars,  and  was 
only  made  aoqminted  with  the  fact  very  lately. — November  4. 
1811.] 

*  The  Tweed  here  behaved  with  proper  decorum  ;  it 
would  have  been  highly  reprehensible  in  the  English  half 
of  the  river  to  have  shown  the  smallest  sjrmptom  of  appre- 
hension. 

*  This  display  of  sympathy  on  the  part  of  the  Tolbooth 
(the  principal  prison  In  Edinburgh),  which  truly  seems  to 
have  been  most  affected  on  this  occasion.  Is  much  to  be  com- 
mended.   It  was  to  be  apprehended,  that  the  many  unh^ipy 


The  Tolbooth  felt  -^  for  marble  sometimes  c«ii» 
On  such  occasions,  feel  as  much  as  ovm  — 
The  Tolbooth  felt  defrauded  of  his  charm^ 
If  Jefltey  died,  except  within  her  anns:< 
Nay  last^  not  least,  on  that  portentous  mom. 
The  sixteenth  story,  where  himself  was  bom. 
His  patrimonial  garret,  fell  to  ground. 
And  pale  Edina  8hudder*d  at  the  sound : 
Strew*d  were  the  streets  around  with  milk-white 

reams, 
Flow*d  all  the  Canongato  with  inky  streams; 
This  of  his  candour  seem'd  the  saUe  dew. 
That  of  his  valour  show'd  the  bloodless  hue ; 
And  all  with  Justice  deem'd  the  two  combined 
The  mingled  emblems  of  his  mighty  mind. 
But  Caledonia's  goddess  hover*d  o'er 
The  field,  and  saved  him  tnm  the  wrath  of  JUbaft ; 
From  either  pistol  snatoh'd  the  vengeftil  lead. 
And  straight  restored  it  to  her  fevourite's  head ; 
That  head,  with  greater  than  magnetic  powV, 
Caught  it,  as  Danae  caught  the  golden  show*r. 
And,  though  the  thickening  drass  will 
Augments  its  ore,  and  is  itself  a  mine. 
"  My  son,"  she  cried,  **  ne'er  thirst  for  gore  again, 
Besign  the  pistol,  and  resume  the  pen ; 
O'er  i)olitics  and  poesy  preside. 
Boast  of  thy  country,  and  Britannia's  guide ! 
For  long  as  Albion's  heedless  sons  submit. 
Or  Scottish  taste  decides  on  English  wit. 
So  long  shall  last  thine  unmolested  reign. 
Nor  any  dare  to  take  thy  name  in  vain. 
Behold,  a  chosen  band  shall  aid  thy  plan. 
And  o?m  thee  chieftain  of  the  critic  dan. 
First  in  the  oat-fed  phalanx  shall  be  seen 
The  travell'd  thane,  Athenian  Aberdeen.? 
Herbert  shall  wieM  Thor's  hammer 0,  and  ■— >««iwi—^ 
In  gratitude,  thoult  praise  his  rugged  rhymes, 
Smug  Sydney^  too  thy  bitter  page  aball  seek. 
And  classic  Hallam  lo,  much  renown'd  for  Greek ; 

criminals  executed  in  the  front  mIglH  iuve  leudeied  the 
edifice  more  callous.  She  Is  said  to  be  of  the  aofter  sex,  b»> 
cause  her  delicacy  of  feeling  on  this  day  was  tmtr  f^maia. 
though,  like  most  feminine  impulses,  perliaps  a  lltuc  arl£»^ 

7  His  lordship  has  been  much  abroad,  is  a  ■■■■itwi  af  tbr 
Athenian  Society,  and  reviewer  of  **  Cell's  Topofniihv  <& 
Troy."  — [George  Hamilton  Gordon,  fouitb  Sari  of  Ab^ 
deen,  K.T.,  F.RS.,and  P.S.A.  In  18a.  bia  lords^  pufr. 
llshed  an  **  Inquiry  into  the  Principles  of  Besnty  in  GrrcAS 
Architecture."] 

"  Mr.  Herbert  is  a  translator  of  loelandle  and  other 
One  of  the  principal  pieces  Is  a  **  Song  on  tiw 
Thor's  Hammer :  **  the  translation  is  a  pieaaa 
the  vulgar  tongue,  and  endeth  thus :  — 

**  Instead  of  money  and  rings,  I  wot. 

The  hammer's  bruises  were  ber  lot, 
'    Thus  Odin's  son  his  hammer  goC** 

[The  Hon.  William  Herlwrt,  brother  to  the  Bart  «f 
von.    He  also  published,  in  1811,  **  Helga,"  «  poana  hi 
cantos.] 

*  The  Rev.  Sydney  Smith,  Clw  tepoted  mother  et 
Plymley's  Letters,  and  sundry  criticisms.  —  t^*'^  '  i**^  *" 
of  the  Canons  Residentiary  ctf  St.  Pauls,  Ac  **  DyMo'i  Xa- 
dress  to  his  Constituents  on  the  Reform  BfO,**  vKt  v-Jtf* 
other  pieces  published  anonymously  or  DseudaoaiiMas^y,  v^ 
genersllv  ascribed  to  this  eminently  witty  persao,  wk  >  '.ab 
put  forth  nothing,  It  is  beliered,  in  Ills  own 
volume  of  Sermons.] 
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>o  Mr.  Hallam  reviewed  Payne  Knight's ' 
exceedingly  severe  on  some  Gredt  veraea  tlierrta. 
discovered  that  the  lines  were  Pindar's  till  the 
it  Impossible  to  cancel  the  critique,  which  still 

lasting  monument  of  HaUam's  insenui^ Kmt 

teeoni  edition —  The  said  Hallam  is  Inceoand  beciav  rv  s 
falsclv  accused,  seeing  that  he  never  diDeth  at  HoMaod  H-». « 
If  thU  be  true,  I  am  sony.not  for  baviag  aaU  w  bus  «b 
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Scott  may  percbance  his  nam^  and  influence  lend» 
And  paltry  PlUans^  shall  traduce  his  friend ; 
While  gay  Thalla*8  lucklew  votary,  Lambe,^ 
Damn'd  like  the  devil,  devil-like  will  damn. 
Known  be  thy  name,  unbounded  be  thy  sway  I 
Thy  Holland's  banquets  shall  each  toil  repay ; 
While  grateflil  Britain  yields  the  praise  she  owes 
To  HolUnd's  hirelings  and  to  learning's  foes. 
Yet  mark  one  caution  ere  thy  next  Beview 
Spread  its  light  wings  of  saffinon  and  of  blue, 
Beware  lest  blundering  Brougham  s  destroy  the  sale. 
Turn  beef  to  bannocks,  cauliflowers  to'kaiL" 
Thus  having  said,  the  kilted  goddess  kist 
Her  son,  and  vaniah'd  in  a  Scottish  mist< 

Then  prosper  Jeffrey  I  pertest  of  the  train 
Whom  Scotland  pampers  with  her  fiery  grain  1 
Whatever  blessing  waits  a  genuine  Soot, 
In  double  portion  swells  thy  glorious  lot ; 
^  For  thee  Edina  culls  her  evening  sweets, 
i  And  showers  their  odours  on  thy  candid  sheets, 
,  Whose  hue  and  fragrance  to  thy  work  adhere  — 
This  scents  its  pages,  and  that  gilds  its  rear.^ 
Lo !  bloahing  Itch,  coy  nymph,  enaroour'd  grown. 
Forsakes  the  rest,  and  cleaves  to  thee  alone : 
And,  too  m^ust  to  other  Pictish  men, 
£i\)pys  thy  person,  and  inspires  thy  pen!  ^ 

Us  aeeoaat,  as  I  underaUod  hit  lordship's  feuts  are  prefer- 
sble  to  his  compositions.  —  If  he  did  not  review  Lord  Hol- 
Isad't  perfonnaooe,  I  am  glad,  because  It  muit  have  been 
paioful  CO  read,  and  Irksome  to  praise  it.  If  Mr.  Hallam  will 
tdl  me  who  did  review  it,  the  real  name  shall  find  a  place  in 
the  text ;  provided,  nevertheless,  the  said  name  be  of  two 
orthodox  musical  syllables,  and  will  come  into  the  verse :  till 
then,  HallJUB  must  stand  for  want  of  a  better —  [It  cannot 
be  necessary  to  vindicate  the  great  author  of  the  **  Middle 
Ages"  and  the  **  Constitutional  History  of  England"  from 
the  inshiaatlons  of  the  juvenile  poet.] 

1  PQlana  is  a  tutor  at  Eton.  — fMr.  Pillans  became  after- 
wards Rector  of  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh,  and  has  now 
been  for  some  years  Professor  of  Humanity  in  that  University. 
There  was  n<rt,  it  is  believed,  the  slightest  foundation  for  the 
charge  in  the  text.] 

*  The  Hon.  George  Lambe  reviewed  **  Beresford's  MIse- 
rio,**  and  is  moreover,  author  of  a  farce  enacted  with  much 
applause  at  the  Priory,  Stanmore ;  and  damned  with  great 
eapeditton  at  the  late  theatre,  Covent  Garden.  It  was  en- 
titled. "  Wblitle  for  It.'*— [Mr.  Lambe  was,  in  1818.  the  sue- 
oessftil  raadidate  for  the  representation  of  Westminster,  in 
opposition  to  Mr.  Hobhouse ;  who,  however,  defeated  him  in 
the  following  year.  In  1891,  Mr.  Lsmbe  published  a  transla- 
tioo  of  Catoiins.  In  1882,  he  was  appointed  Under  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  nis  chief  being  his  brother, 
Lord  Melbottme.    He  died  In  1833.] 

'  Mr.  Brougham,  in  Va.  xxv.  of  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
throughout  the  article  concerning  Don  Pedro  de  Cevallos,  has 
displayed  more  politics  than  policy ;  many  of  the  worthy  bur- 
gesses of  Edinburgh  being  so  incensed  at  the  infkmous  prin- 
ciples it  erinces,  as  to  have  withdrawn  their  subscriptions.  — 
[Here  followed,  in  the  first  edition,  —  **  The  name  (rf  this 
personage  is  pronounced  Broom  in  the  south,  Init  the  truly 
Borthem  and  musicai  pronunciation  is  Bbouoh-aii,  in  two 
•vllables ;  **  bat  for  this  Lord  B.  substituted  hi  the  second 
edition : — **  It  seems  that  Mr.  Brougham  is  not  a  Pict,  as 
I  supposed,  hot  a  Borderer,  and  his  name  is  pronounced 
Broom,  from  Trent  to  Tay :  -.so  be  it"] 

*  I  ought  to  apologise  to  the  worthy  deities  for  introducing 
a  new  goddess  with  short  petticoats  to  their  notice:  but,  alas  1 
what  was  to  be  done  ?  I  could  not  say  Caledonia's  genius,  it 
being  well  known  there  is  no  such  genius  to  be  found  from 
Clarkmanan  to  Caithness ;  yet,  without  supernatural  agency, 
bow  was  Jeflfrey  to  be  saved  ?  The  national  **  kelpies  "  are 
too  uapoetical,  and  the  "  brownies  '*  and  "*  gude  neighbours  '* 
(spfrlu  of  a  good  disposition)  refused  to  extricate  him.  A 
goddess,  therefore,  has  been  called  for  the  purpose ;  and  great 
ought  to  be  the  gratitude  of  Jeflkey.  seehag  it  Is  the  only  com- 
aunicadon  he  ever  held,  or  is  likely  to  hold,  with  any  thing 
heavenly. 

_^  See  the  colour  of  the  hick  binding  of  the  Edinburgh 
KcTlew. 


Illustrious  Holland  I  hard  would  he  his  lot, 
His  hirelings  mentioned,  and  himself  forgot !  ? 
HoUand,  with  Henry  Petty  «  at  his  back. 
The  whipper-in  and  huntsman  of  the  pack. 
Blest  be  the  banquets  spread  at  Holland  House,^ 
W^re  Scotchmen  feed,  and  critics  may  carouse  ! 
Long,  long  beneath  that  hospitable  roof 
Shall  Orub-street  dine,  while  duns  are  kept  aloof. 
See  honest  Hallam  lay  aside  his  fork, 
Besume  his  pen,  review  his  Lordship's  work. 
And,  gratefhl  for  the  dainties  on  his  plate. 
Declare  his  landlord  can  at  least  translate  1  lo 
Dunedin  1  view  thy  children  with  delight. 
They  write  for  food — and  feed  because  they  write : 
And  lest,  when  heated  with  the  unusual  grape. 
Some  glowing  thoughts  should  to  the  press  escape. 
And  tinge  with  red  the  female  reader's  cheek. 
My  lady  skims  the  cream  of  each  critique ; 
Breathes  o'er  the  page  her  purity  of  soul, 
Befbrms  each  error,  and  refines  the  whole.  ^^ 

Now  to  the  Drama  turn — Oh  I  motley  sight  I 
What  precious  scenes  the  wondering  eyes  invite  I 
Puns,  and  a  prince  within  a  barrel  pent,  ^  2 
And  Dibdin's  nonsense  yield  complete  content. 
Though  now,  thank  Heaven  1  the  Rosdomania's  o'er, 
And  full-grown  actors  are  endured  once  more ; 

s  [In  the  tenth  canto  of  Don  Juan.  Lord  Byron  pays  the 
following  pretty  compliment  to  his  quondam  antagonist :  — 

**  And  all  our  little  feuds— at  least  all  mine  — 

Dear  JeflVey,  once  my  most  redoubted  foe, 
(As  ^  as  rhyme  and  criticism  combine 

To  make  such  puppets  of  us  things  below,) 
Are  over :  here  *s  a  health  to  *  Auld  Lang  Syne ; ' 

I  do  not  know  you,  and  may  never  know 
Tour  (ace — but  you  have  acted  on  the  whole 

Most  nobly,  and  I  own  it  from  my  souL"] 

7  [**  Bad  enough,  and  on  mistaken  grounds  too.*'— B* 

B  [Lord  Henry  Petty;  — now  (1686)  Marquess  of  Lms* 
downe.] 

B  rin  1813,  Lord  Byron  dedicated  the  Bride  of  Abj'dos  to 
Lord  Holland ;  and  we  find  in  his  Journal  (Nov.  17th)  this 
passage  :— *'  I  have  had  a  most  kind  letter  from  Lord  Hol- 
land on  the  Bride  of  Abydos,  which  he  likes,  and  so  does  Lady 
H.  This  is  very  good-natured  in  both,  from  whom  I  don't 
deserve  any  quarter.  Yet  I  did  think  at  the  time,  that  my 
cause  of  enmity  proceeded  fhim  Holland  House,  and  am  glad 
I  was  wrong,  and  wish  I  had  not  been  in  such  a  hurry  with 
that  confounded  Satire,  of  which  I  would  suppress  even  the 
memory ;  but  people,  now  they  can't  get  it,  make  a  frus,  I 
verily  believe  out  of  contradiction.*'] 

i(^  Lord  Holland  has  translated  some  specimens  of  Lope  de 
Vmb,  inserted  in  his  life  of  the  author.  Both  are  bepraised 
by  nis  diiintere^ed  gueets.  —  [We  are  not  aware  that  Lord 
Hcriland  has  subsequently  published  any  verses,  except  an 
universally  admired  version  of  the  98th  canto  of  the  Orlando 
Furioso,  which  is  given  by  way  of  appendix  to  one  of  Mr.  W. 
Stewart  Rose's  volumes.] 

1 1  Certain  it  Is,  her  ladyship  is  suspected  of  having  displayed 
her  matchlen  wit  in  the  Edinburgh  Review.  However  that 
may  be,  we  know,  from  good  authority,  that  tiie  manuscripts 
are  submitted  to  her  perusal— no  doubt,  for  correction. 

1*  In  the  melo-drama  of  Tekrii,  tliat  heroic  prince  is  dapt 
into  a  barrel  on  the  stMe ;  a  new  asylum  for  dULstrMsed  he- 
roes. —  [In  the  original  MS.  the  note  stands  thus  :— **  In  the 
melo-drama  of  T^ell,  that  heroic  prince  is  dapt  into  a  barrel 
on  the  stage,  and  Count  Evrard  in  the  fortress  hides  himself 
in  a  green-house  built  expressly  for  the  occasioit  *Tis  a 
pity  that  Theodore  Hook,  wiio  is  really  a  man  of  talent,  should 
confine  his  genius  to  such  paltry  productions  as  the  *  Fortreu,* 
*  Music  Mad,'  Ac.  Ac." — This  extraordinary  humourist,  who 
was  a  mere  bov  at  the  date  of  Lord  Byron's  satire,  has  since 
distinguished  himself  bv  works  more  worthy  of  his  abilltlof 
—  nine  volumes  of  highly  popular  novels,  entitled  **  Sayings 
and  Doings  "  —  "  Gilbert  Gumey  '* — a  world  of  poUticsl^ow 
^eaprtf,  Kc.  Ac] 
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Tet  what  avail  thdr  yaia  attempts  to  please, 
While  British  critics  sulfer  scenes  like  these ; 
While  Beynolds  vents  his  •*  danunes  1"  **  poohs  1**  and 

Kioandsl"! 
And  common-place  and  common  sense  confounds  ? 
While  Kenney's  '^  Worid** — ah !  where  is  Kenney*st 

wit?  — 
Tires  the  sad  pillery,  lolls  the  listless  pit ; 
And  Beaumont's  pllfer*d  Caratach  aflbrds 
A  tragedy  complete  in  all  but  words  ?  > 
Who  but  must  mourn,  ^riiile  these  are  all  the  rage. 
The  degrsdation  of  our  vaunted  stage  I 
Heavens  I  is  all  sense  of  shame  and  talent  gone  ? 
Have  we  no  living  bard  of  merit  ?  — none  1 
Awake,  Oeoige  Cohnan^ !  Cumberland &,  awake  1 
Bing  the  alarum  bell !  let  folly  quake ! 
Oh,  Sheridan  I  if  aught  can  move  thy  pen. 
Let  Comedy  assume  her  throne  again ; 
Abjure  the  mummery  of  the  German  schools ; 
Leave  new  Fisarros  to  translating  fools ; 
Give,  as  thy  last  memorial  to  the  age. 
One  classic  drama,  and  reform  the  stage. 
Gods  !  o*er  those  boards  shall  FoUy  rear  her  head. 
Where  Garrick  trod,  and  Slddons  lives  to  tread  ?  ^ 
On  those  shall  Faroe  display  Buifoon'ry's  mask. 
And  Hook  conceal  his  heroes  in  a  cask  ? 
Shall  sapient  managers  new  scenes  produce 
From  Cherry,  Skefflngton,  and  Mother  Goose  ? 
While  Shakspeare,  Otway,  Masslnger,  forgot. 
On  stalls  must  moulder,  or  in  closets  rot  ? 
Lo  1  with  what  pomp  the  daily  prints  proclaim 
The  rival  candidates  for  Atdc  fiune ! 
In  grim  array  though  Lewis*  spectres  rise, 
Still  Skefflngton  and  Goose  divide  the  priie.  7 
And  sure  great  Skefflngton  must  daim  our  praise. 
For  sklrtless  coats  and  skeletons  of  plays 
Benown'd  aUke ;  whose  genius  ne'er  confines 
Her  flight  to  garnish  Greenwood's  gay  designs ;  8 
Nor  sleeps  with  *'  Sleeping  Beauties,**  but  anon 
In  five  fooetious  acts  comes  thundering  on,^ 

I  All  theia  are  Ctvoinrlte  ezprewloiit  of  Mr.  Rcvnoldi,  and 

Sromlnent  in  his  comedlflt,  liTing  and  d«Ainct.  —  [Tlie  reader 
I  referred  to  Mr.  Reynoldi*!  AutoUographj,  published  In 
1896,  for  a  ftiU  account  of  his  voluminoua  writtngs  for  the 
stage.] 

*  [Mr.  Kenney  has  since  written  many  successAil  dramas.] 

>  Mr.  Thomas  Sheridan,  the  new  manaser  of  Drury  Lane 
theatre,  stripped  the  tragedy  of  Bonduca  of  the  dialogue,  and 
exhibited  the  scenes  as  the  spectacle  of  Caractacus.  Was 
this  worthy  of  his  sire  ?  or  of  himself  ?  —  [Thomas  Sheridan, 
who  united  much  of  the  oouTiTial  wit  of  nis  parent  U>  many 
amiable  qualities,  received,  after  the  termination  of  his  the- 
atrical maoageroent,  the  appointment  of  colonial  paymaster 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  he  died  in  September,  1817, 
leaving  a  widow,  whose  novel  of  **  CarweU  **  has  obtained 
much  approbation,  and  several  children ;  among  others,  the 
accomplished  authoress  of  **  Rosalie  *'  and  other  poems,  now 
the  Honourable  Mrs.  Nortoa] 

*  [Lord  Byron  entertahied  a  high  opinion  of  George  Col- 

man\  convivial  powers **  If  I  had,*^  he  savs,  *"  to  choose, 

and  could  not  have  both  at  a  time,  I  should  sav,  *  Let  me 
begin  the  evening  with  Sheridan,  and  finish  It  witn  Colman.' 
Sheridan  ibr  dinner,  and  Colman  for  supper :  Sheridan  for 
claret  or  port,  but  Colman  for  every  thing.  Sneridan  was  a 
grenadier  company  of  life-guards,  but  Colman  a  whole  regi- 
ment—of light  Htfaniry,  to  be  sure,  but  still  a  regiment. 
Mr.  Colman  died  hi  October,  1836."] 

*  XRichard  Cumberland,  the  well-known  author  of  the 
•*  West  Indian,"  the  **  Observer,"  and  one  of  the  moat  inter- 
esting of  aatbbiographles,  died  in  1811.] 

*  [In  all  editions  previous  to  the  fifth,  it  was,  **  Kemble  lives 
to  tread."  Lord  Byron  used  to  say,  that,  **  of  actors,  Cooke 
was  the  most  natural,  Kemble  the  most  supernatural.  Keen 
the  medium  between  the  two ;  but  that  Mrs.  Slddons  was 
worth  them  all  put  together.**  Such  eflbct,  however,  had 
Kean*s  acting  on  nis  mind,  that  once,  on  seeing  him  play  Sir 


While  poor  John  BuQ,  bewOder'd  with  the 
Stares,  wondering  what  the  devil  it  csn 
But  as  some  hands  applaod,  a  venal  few! 
Bather  than  deep,  why  John  applands  it  toa 

Such  are  we  now.   Ah  I  wherefDit  ihmdd  w<  tun 
To  what  our  flithen  were,  unless  to  moum? 
Degenerate  Britons  1  are  ye  dead  to  stanc. 
Or,  kind  to  dulness,  do  yon  fear  to  blane? 
Well  may  the  nobles  of  our  prssent  isce 
Watch  each  distortion  of  a  Naldi's  fikoe; 
Well  may  they  smile  on  Italy's  bufRKm, 
And  worship  Catslsni's  pantaloons,^^ 
Since  their  own  drsma  yields  no  ftirer  tzaoa 
Of  wit  than  puns,  of  humour  than  grimsoe. " 

Then  let  Ausonla,  skill*d  In  eveiy  sit 
To  soften  manners,  but  oomipt  the  hesit. 
Pour  her  exotic  fUUes  o'er  the  town. 
To  sanction  Vice,  and  hunt  Decorum  down: 
Let  wedded  strumpets  iMngniA  o'er  Dcshsje^ 
And  Uess  the  promise  which  his  foim  dii^yi; 
While  Gayton  bounds  before  th'enrsptured  k»ki 
Of  hoary  marquises  and  stripling  dukes : 
Let  high-bom  lechers  eye  the  lively  Freile 
Twirl  her  light  limbs,  that  spam  the  needkK  veil; 
Let  Anglolini  bare  her  breast  of  snow. 
Wave  the  white  arm,  and  pt^t  the  pliant  toe ; 
Collini  trill  her  love-inspiring  song. 
Strain   her   fidr  neck,    and    chazm  the  H^tviof 

throngi 
Whet  not  your  scythe,  suppressors  of  our  vte! 
Beforming  saints  I  too  delicately  nice  I 
By  whose  decrees,  our  sinful  souls  to  nve, 
No  Sunday  tanksrds  foam,  no  barbers  shave; 
And  beer  undrawn,  and  beards  unmown,  dksiMf 
Your  holy  reverence  for  the  Sabbath-day. 

Or  ban  at  once  the  patron  and  the  pile 
Of  vice  and  folly,  Greville  and  AigyleH* 

GUes  Orerreach,  he  was  seised  with  a  sort  of  cDtm^^ 
John  Kemble  died  in  IBSI,— his  fUastrtous  statsr  ie  imj 

7  [Dlbdln's  pantomine  of  Mother  Goose  had  anaofw*^ 
a  hundred  nights,  and  brought  mpre  than  twsBtriw*" 
pounds  to  the  treasury  of  Covent  Garden  theatre.] 

•  Mr.  Greenwood  Is,  we  beUeve,  •eene.patater J>£TC^ 
lane  theatre—as  such,  Mr.  SkeOngton  Is  mock  iadtm^ 
him. 

»  Mr.  [now  Sir  Lumley]  SkeOngtoo  Is  the  fflo^ 
author  of  the  **  Sleeping  Beauty ;  **  and  some  eam«»*-J"; 
ticularly  ••  Maids  and  Bachelors :  **  BaccaUmtt  baoM  ««■ 
quam  lauro  dignl. 

10  Naldl  and  Catalanl  require  little  notice ;  for  tkeff^T  • 
the  one  and  the  salary  of  the  other,  wttl  enable  «ij,fr, 
recollect  these  amusing  vagabooda.  Besides,  we  art  tfU^^* 
and  blue  from  the  squeeie  on  the  first  night  of  tkt  ii«r' 
appearance  in  trousers. 

It  [The  following  twenty Haes  were  atiwk  elf  «eet^ 
after  Lord  Bmm*s  return  Irom  the  Opera, and stnt  tscs^ 
morning  to  the  printer,  with  a  request  to  have  tliMs  P"^ 
where  they  now  appear.] 

»  To  prevent  any  blonder,  such  aa  mtetiklag  a  «n^!^* 
man,  I  beg  leave  to  8Ute,that  It  lMihmlatlliMkn,nAt^ 
duke  of  that  name,  which  Is  hen  alluded  to.  A  f^^!Ti, 
with  whom  I  am  sllghdy  aoquafaited,  loat  In  the  MB^  >^ 
several  thousand  pounds  at  back-gnmmon.*  ttgwf  j**^ 
to  the  manager  in  this  instance  to  say,  that  ssast  *r^ 
disapprobation  was  manlfeeled  :  but  why  are  thr  ibvm^ 
of  gaming  allowed  hi  a  {dace  devoted  to  theiodrtr**^ 
sexes  ?  A  pleasant  thing  for  the  wives  — '  '"*'■'  * 
those  who  are  blest  or  cursed  with  aodb 


•  [•■True.    It  was  Billy  Way  who  loat  tbe 
bim,  and  was  a  subscriber  lo  tha  Aigyla  at  Iha 
event** -jnyrtrn,  18l6i3 
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Where  yoo  proud  palace,  FMhion's  hallow*!!  ftne, 

Spreads  wide  ber  portals  for  the  mottey  tralii. 

Behold  the  new  Petronlas  i  of  the  day. 

Our  arbiter  of  pleasure  and  of  play  I 

There  the  hired  eunuch,  the  Hesperian  choir, 

The  melting  lute,  the  soft  lascivious  lyre, 

The  song  from  Itely,  the  step  from  France, 

The  midnight  orgy,  and  the  masy  dance. 

The  smile  of  beauty,  and  the  flush  of  wine. 

For  fops,  fools,  gamesters,  knaves,  and  lords  combine : 

Eacb  to  his  humour — Comus  all  allows ; 

Champaign,  dice,  music,  or  your  neighbour's  spouse. 

Tdk  not  to  us,  ye  starying  sons  of  trade ! 

Of  piteous  ruin,  which  ouredves  have  made ; 

In  Plenty's  sunshine  Fortune's  minions  bask. 

Nor  think  of  poverty,  except  **  en  masque,'* 

When  for  the  night  some  lately  titled  ass 

Appears  the  beggar  whkh  his  grsndsire  was. 

The  curtain  dropp'd,  the  gay  burletta  o'er. 

The  audience  take  their  turn  upon  the  floor ; 

Now  round  the  room  the  dreling  dow'gers  swrep. 

Now  in  loose  walti  the  thin-clad  daughters  leap ; 

The  first  In  lengthen'd  line  mi^cstic  swim. 

The  last  display  the  free  unfetter'd  limb  I 

Those  for  Hlbemia's  lusty  sons  repair 

With  art  the  charms  which  nature  could  not  spare , 

These  after  husbands  wing  their  eager  flight. 

Nor  leave  much  mystery  for  the  nuptial  night. 

Oh  I  blest  retreats  of  infomy  and  ease, 
Where,  all  fiorgotten  but  the  power  to  please, 
£ach  maid  may  give  a  loose  to  genial  thought, 
Each  swain  may  teach  new  systems,  or  be  taught : 
There  the  blithe  youngster,  just  retum'd  from  Spain, 
Cuts  the  light  pack,  or  calls  the  rattling  main ; 
The  jovial  caster 's  set,  and  seven 's  the  nick. 
Or — done  I — a  thousand  on  the  coming  trick  I 
If^  mad  with  loss,  existence  'gins  to  tire. 
And  all  your  hope  or  wish  is  to  expire. 
Hero  *s  Powell's  pistol  ready  for  your  life. 
And,  kinder  still,  two  Pagets  for  your  wife  ;> 
Fit  consummation  of  an  earthly  race, 
Begun  in  folly,  ended  in  disgrace ; 
While  none  but  menials  o'er  the  bed  of  death. 
Wash  thy  red  wounds,  or  watch  thy  wavering  breath ; 

the  billiard-tables  rattling  In  one  room,  and  the  dice  in  an- 
other I  That  this  ii  the  case  I  myielf  can  testify,  as  a  late 
unworthy  member  of  an  Institution  which  materially  affects 
the  morals  of  the  higher  orders,  while  the  lower  may  not  even 
more  to  tlM  sowid  of  a  tabor  and  fiddle,  without  a  chance  of 
indlctmeot  for  riotous  behaviour.  —  [ConoelTing  the  fore. 
gcAxig  tuAe,  together  with  the  lines  in  the  text,  to  oonrey  a 
reflection  upon  his  conduct,  as  manager  of  tlie  Argyle  Institu- 
tion, Colonel  Grcrille  demanded  an  explanation  of  Lord 
Brron.  The  matter  was  referred  to  Mr.  Leckle  (tlie  author 
of  a  work  on  Sicilian  affairs)  on  the  part  of  Colonel  Grerille, 
and  to  Mr.  Moore  on  the  part  of  Lord  Byron ;  by  whom  It 
was  amicably  settled.] 

*  Pctronius,  **  Arbiter  elegantlarum  **  to  ^Tero,  **  and  a  very 
prvtty  fellow  In  his  day,"  as  Mr.  Congrere's  **  Old  Bachelor  ^* 
aaith  of  Hannibal. 

*  CThe  original  reading  was,  **  a  Paget  for  your  wife.**] 

>  I  knew  the  late  Lord  Falkland  well.  On  Sunday  night 
I  beheld  him  presiding  at  his  own  table,  in  all  the  honest 

fride  of  hocpitalitj ;  on  Wednesday  morning,  at  three  o'clock, 
saw  stretched  before  me  all  that  remained  of  courage, 
fedlna,  and  a  host  of  passions.  He  was  a  gallant  and  success. 
ful  oOcer :  his  faults  were  the  fkults  of  a  sailor  — as  such, 
Britons  will  forgive  them.  He  died  like  a  brave  man  in  a 
better  cause :  for  had  he  (alien  In  like  manner  on  the  deck  of 
the  frigate  to  which  be  was  Just  appointed,  his  last  moments 
would  have  been  held  up  by  his  countrymen  as  an  example  to 
aneceedlog  heroes.  —  [Lord  Falkland  was  killed  in  a  duel  Iqr 
Ui.  PowJl,  hi  1809.    It  was  not  by  words  only  that  Lord 


Traduced  by  liars,  and  fingot  by  all* 
The  mangled  victim  of  a  drunken  l^wl, 
Tb  Uve  like  Clodius,  and  like  Eslkland  lUl.  > 

Truth  1  rouse  some  genuine  bard,  and  guide  his  hand. 
To  drive  this  pestilence  from  out  the  land. 
E  *en  I — least  thinking  of  a  thoughtless  throng, 
Just  skill'd  to  know  the  right  and  choose  the  wrong, 
Freed  at  that  age  when  reason's  shield  is  lost. 
To  fight  my  course  through  passion's  countless  host,  < 
Whom  every  path  of  pleasure's  flow'ry  way 
Has  lured  in  turn,  and  all  have  led  astray—. 
E'en  I  must  raise  my  voice,  e'en  I  must  feel 
Such  scenes,  such  men,  destroy  the  public  weal; 
Although  some  kind,  censorious  friend  will  say, 
"  What  art  thou  better,  meddling  fool\  than  they?** 
And  every  brother  rake  will  smile  to  see 
That  miracle,  a  moralist  in  me. 
No  matter— when  some  hard  in  virtue  strong, 
Oiflbrd  perehanoe,  shall  raise  the  chastening  song. 
Then  sleep  my  pen  for  ever  I  and  my  voice 
Be  only  heard  to  hail  htm,  and  r^dce ; 
Bcjoice,  and  yield  my  fiBeUe  praise,  though  I 
Ifay  £eel  the  lash  that  Virtue  must  apply. 

As  for  the  smaller  flry,  who  swann  in  shoals 
From  silly  Hafls  up  to  simple  Bowtes,^ 
Why  should  we  call  them  fhnn  their  dark  abode, 
In  broad  St  Giles's  or  in  Tottenham-road  ? 
Or  (since  some  men  of  ihshlon  nobly  dare 
To  scrawl  hi  vene)  fit>m  Bond-street  or  the  Square  ? 
If  things  of  ton  their  harmless  lays  indite. 
Most  wisely  doom'd  to  shun  the  public  sight, 
What  harm  ?     In  spite  of  every  critic  elf. 
Sir  T.  may  read  his  stanaas  to  himself; 
Miles  Andrews?  stiU  his  strength  in  couplets  try. 
And  live  in  prologues,  though  his  dramas  die. 
Lords  too  are  bards,  such  things  at  times  befUl, 
And  tis  some  praise  in  peers  to  write  at  alL 
Yet,  did  or  taste  or  reason  sway  the  times. 
Ah  1  who  would  take  their  titles  with  their  rhymes  ?  • 
Boscommon  I  Sheffield  1  with  your  spirits  fled, 
No  ftiture  laurels  deck  a  noble  head ; 
No  muse  will  cheer,  with  renovating  smile, 
The  paralytic  puling  of  Carlisle.  9 

Brron  gaTO  proof  of  sympathy  on  the  mdancholy  occasion. 
Tnough  his  own  difficulties  pressed  on  him  at  the  time,  he 
contriTed  to  administer  relief  to  the  widow  and  children  of 
bisfrlend.3 
«  C**  Yet:  and  a  preelons  chase  they  led  m«.**~B.  1816.3 

*  r**  Flaoi  enou^,  certainly,  tlien,  and  no  wiser  since.**— 
B.  1816.] 

*  What  would  be  the  sentiments  of  the  Persian  Anacreon, 
Hafls,  could  he  rise  tram  his  splendid  sepulchre  at  Sheero, 

Srhere  he  reposes  with  Ferdousl  and  Sadi,  the  oriental 
omer  and  Catullus,)  and  behold  his  name  assumed  by  one 
Stott  of  Dromore,  the  roost  impudent  and  execraMe  of  lite- 
rary poachers  for  tlie  dally  prints  ? 

7  [Miles  Peter  Andrews,  many  years  M.P.  for  Bowdley, 
Colonel  of  the  Prince  of  Wales's  volunteers,  proprietor  of  a 
gunpowder  manufactory  at  Dartford,  Aithor  of  numerous 

Ktlogues,  epilogues,  and  farces,  and  one  of  the  heroes  of  tiie 
vlad.    He  died  hi  1814.3 

*  ^In  the  original  manuscript  we  And  these  lines :  — 

**  In  these,  our  times,  with  dally  wonders  big, 
A  lettered  peer  Is  like  a  lettered  pig ; 
Both  know  their  alphabet,  but  who,  from  thence. 
Infers  that  peers  or  pigs  hare  manly  sense  ? 
Still  less  that  such  should  woo  the  graceful  nine : 
Parnassus  was  not  made  Ibr  lords  and  swine."] 

*  rOn  being  told  that  it  was  beUered  he  alluded  to  Lord 
Carusto's  nerrous  disorder  In  this  line.  Lord  Byron  exclaimed, 
—  **  I  thank  heaven  I  did  not  know  it ;  and  would  vfit,  could 
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The  puny  schoolboy  Aid  hi>  eaily  lay 

Men  pardon,  if  his  follies  pass  away ; 

But  who  foi^Tes  the  senior's  ceaseless  verse. 

Whose  hain  grow  hoary  as  his  rhymes  grow  worse  ? 

What  heterogeneous  honours  deck  the  peer ! 

Lord,  rhymester,  petit-maitre,  pamphleteer !  i 

So  dull  in  youth,  so  driTelling  in  his  age. 

His  scenes  alone  had  damn'd  our  sinking  stage ; 

But  managers  for  once  cried,  **  Hold,  enough !  ** 

Nor  drugg*d  their  audience  with  the  tragic  stuff. 

Tet  at  their  judgment  let  his  lordship  laugh, 

And  case  his  volumes  in  congenial  calf: 

Yes  I  doff  that  covering,  where  morocco  shines. 

And  hang  a  calf-skins  on  those  recreant  lines.  * 

With  yon,  ye  Druids  I  rich  in  native  lead. 
Who  daily  scribble  for  your  daily  bread ; 
With  you  I  war  not :  Oifford's  heavy  hand 
Has  crush'd,  without  remorse,  your  numerous  band. 
On  ** all  the  talents*'  vent  your  venal  spleen ; 
Want  is  your  plea,  let  pity  be  your  screen. 
Let  monodies  on  Fox  regale  your  crew. 
And  Melville's  Mantle**  prove  a  blanket  too ! 
One  common  Lethe  waits  each  hapless  bard, 
And,  peace  be  with  you  I  'tis  your  best  reward. 
Such  «<<""»^*"g  fiune  as  Dunciads  only  give 
Could  bid  your  lines  beyond  a  morning  live ', 

not,  if  I  had.    I  must  naturallrbe  the  last  perion  to  be 
pointed  on  defects  or  nukladies.**j 

1  The  Earl  of  Carlisle  has  lately  published  an  eighteen- 
penny  pamphlet  on  the  state  of  the  stage,  and  oflters  his  plan 
for  building  a  new  theatre.  It  Is  to  be  hoped  his  lordship  will 
be  permitted  to  bring  forward  any  thing  for  the  stage  ^except 
his  own  tragedies. 

*  **Doffthat  lion's  hide. 

And  hang  a  calf-akin  on  those  recreant  limba." 

Skak.  King  John, 

Lord  Carlisle's  works,  moat  resplendently  bound,  form  a 
coQspleaous  omameot  to  his  book-shelves  :  — 

«*  The  rest  is  all  but  leather  and  prunella." 

*r"  Wrong  also— the  prorocation  was  not  sufRcient  to 
Justify  the  acerbity.**  ->  B.  1816.]  —  [Lord  Byron  greatly  re- 
gretted the  sarcasms  he  had  published  against  nis  noble 
rel^ion,  under  the  mistaken  impression  that  Lord  Carlisle 
had  intentionalhr  slighted  him.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Rogers, 
written  in  1814,  he  asks,  —  **  Is  there  any  chance  or  possibility 
of  making  it  up  with  Lord  Carlisle,  as  I  feel  disposed  to  do 
any  thing  reasonable  or  unreasonable  to  eflbct  it**  And  in 
the  third  canto  of  Childe  Harold,  he  thus  adverts  to  the  (ate  of 
the  Hon.  FreHoHck  Howard,  Lord  Carlisle's  youngest  son, 
one  of  those  wnu  fell  gloriously  at  Waterloo :  — 

**  Their  praise  Is  hymn'd  by  loftier  harps  than  mine ; 
Yet  one  I  would  select  from  that  prou   throng. 
Partly  because  they  blend  me  witli  his  line, 
Jnd  partly  that  I  did  hi*  Sire  some  wrongs 
And  partly  that  bright  names  will  hallow  song ; 
And  his  was  of  the  bravest,  and  when  showerxl 
The  death-bolts  deadliest  the  thinn'd  files  along, 
Even  where  the  thickest  of  war's  tempest  lower*d. 

They  reach'd  no  nobler  breast  than  thine,  young,  gidlant 
Howard  1 " 

In  the  following  extracts  fhmi  two  unpublished  letters, 
written  when  Lord  B.  was  at  Harrow,  may  possiblv  be 
traced  the  origin  of  his  conduct  towards  his  guardian :  -"Nov. 
II .  1804.  You  mistake  me  if  you  think  I  dislike  Lord  Carlisle 
I  respect  htm,  and  might  like  him  did  I  know  him  better.  For 
him  nw  mother  ha$  an  antipathy  —  why,  I  know  not  I  am 
afraid  he  could  be  but  of  little  use  to  me ;  but  I  dare  say  he 
would  assist  me  if  he  could  ;  so  I  take  the  will  for  the  need, 
and  am  obliged  to  him,  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  if  he 
succeeded  in  hU  efforts.**  —  **  Nor.  21 .  1804.  To  Lord  Car- 
lisle make  my  warmest  acknowledgments.  I  feel  more 
gratitude  than  I  can  well  express.  I  am  truly  obliged  to  him 
for  his  endeavours,  and  am  perfectly  satisfied  with  your  ex- 
planation of  his  reserve,  though  I  was  hitherto  afraid  it  might 
proceed  fh>m  personal  dislike.  For  the  future,  I  shall  con- 
sider him  as  more  my  firiend  than  I  have  hitherto  been  tanghi 
Co  think.'*] 
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But  now  at  once  your  fleeting  Isboon  doM^ 
With  names  of  greater  note  in  Uest  repose. 
Far  be  t  ftom  me  unkindly  to  upbnid 
The  lovely  Bosa's  prose  in  masqaerule, 
Whose  strains,  the  fidthftil  echoes  oCber  mind, 
Leave  wondering  comprehension  hr  behind.  ^ 
Though  Crusca's  bards  no  more  our  joaxnals  AH, 
Some  stragglers  skirmish  round  the  columns  still; 
Last  of  the  howling  host  which  once  was  BellX 
Matilda  snivels  yet,  and  Hafls  yells ; 
And  Merry's  metaphors  appear  anew, 
Chain'd  to  the  signature  of  O.  P.Q.^ 

When  some  brisk  youth,  the  tenant  of  a  rtiU,  ^ 
Employs  a  pen  less  pointed  than  his  awl, 
Leaves  his  snug  shop,  forsakes  his  store  of  shoes, 
St  Crispin  quits,  and  cobbles  for  the  muse, 
Heavens  1  how  the  vulgar  stare !  how  crowds  appUui! 
How  ladies  read,  and  literati  laud  !• 
If  chance  some  wicked  wag  should  pass  bis  jest, 
T is* sheer  ill-nature— don*t  the  wofld  know  best? 
Genius  must  guide  when  wits  admire  the  rhyme, 
And  Capel  Lofit^  declares  *tis  quite  subUme. 
Hear,  then,  ye  happy  sons  of  needless  trade  1 
Swains  I  quit  the  plough,  resign  the  useless  qwle: 
Lo  I  Bums  10  and  Bloomfield,  nay,  a  greater  ftft 
Qifford  was  bom  beneath  an  advene  star, 

4  *'  Melv1Ue*s  ManUe,**  a  parody  on  *•  ElUah's  Vsatk;  i 
poem. 

»  This  lovely  Uttle  Jessica,  the  daughter  of  Che  noted  J(« 
King,  seems  to  be  a  follower  of  the  Delia  Cnisca  fdKKi  w 
has  published  two  volumes  of  very  respectable  sbnmlitwt  c 
rhyme,  as  times  go ;  besides  sundry  novels  in  the  ttx^  «  p-' 

first  edition  of  the  Monk [•«  She  since  married  tlie  Moraei 

Post— an  exceeding  good  match  ;  and  is  now  dMd-«»^ 
isbetter.'*—B.  1816.1 

*  These  are  the  signatures  of  various  worthioi  vbo  i(v« 
in  the  poetical  departments  of  the  newspapers. 

r  [Joseph  Blackett,  the  shoemaker.  HediedatSeskifutr 
1810.  His  poems  were  aitarwards  eoUected  hj  Pntt  la^ 
oddly  enough,  his  principal  patroneaa  was  Mia  v^'^^ 


the  cobbler,  is  dead,  in  spite  of  his  rhymes,  and  b  m^ 
one  of  the  instances  where  death  has  saved  a  man  froa  or- 
ation. You  were  the  ruin  of  that  poor  fellow  amoaiR  t>x 
had  it  not  been  for  his  patrons,  he  might  now  have  tKt«  -> 
verv  good  plight,  shoe-  (not  vers»-]  making :  bet  T^.'fl 
mane  him  immortal  with  a  vengeance  :  who  wooki  »<»^ 
any  body  would  be  such  a  blockhead  as  lo  sin  spiw " 
express  proverb,  — *  Ne  sutor  ultra  crepidam  l** 


'  But  spare  him,  ye  Critics,  his  fi>Uiet  are  :     . 
For  the  Cobbler  is  come,  as  he  ought,  to  bis^atf-  ' 

Which  two  lines,  with  a  scratch  nader  IsK.  to  tiwv  ^ 
the  juke  lies,  I  bM  that  you  wUl  piwaU  on  IDsi  Nifbiii^  >* 
have  inserted  on  the  tomb  of  her  departed  Blaekeit"] 


0  P*  This  was  meant  forpoorBlackeCt,  who  was  then  p^' 
isedby  A  J.  B."  (Lady  Byron) ;"  bat  l*al  I  dJ*  n*  t^- 
or  this  would  not  have  been  written,  at  least  I  thiukBot  -  , 
B.  181&]  .  ; 

»  Capel  Loflt,  Esa.,  the  Mccenas  of  shoemdtff*.  ^^, 
preface-writer-genM'al  to  distretsed  verscmcn  \  a  to^  '-. 
gratis  accoucheur  to  those  who  wish  to  be  ^j!*^ 
rhyme,  but  do  not  know  how  to  bring  fhith.— rTM  F^ 
Bloomfield  owed  hU  first  celebrity  to  the  notiee  of  Caftiifr. 
and  Thomas  Hill,  Esquires,  who  read  his  «*  Fttwr  •  B^ 
in  manuscript,  recommended  it  to  «  pabUsher.  aad  ^j^ 
influence  in  society  and  literature,  soon  drew  general  eni^^ 
toitameriu.  It  is  distressing  to  remember  that,  afttf«Jj;' 
had  been  done  by  the  seal  of  a  few  Aiendt,  tha  pobUc  iTWF^ 
did  not  rest  permanenUjjron  the  amiable  BtooiaSe>d.vw>»* 
In  extreme  poverty  in  leSQL^ 

(Of**  Bead  Bmrns  to-day.  What  woold  he  hare  bM« d * 
patrician  ?  We  shoold  have  had  more  polish  — kai  f*"^ 
Just  as  modi  verse,  but  no  immortality -> a  divorce aal  >^ 
or  two,  the  which  had  he  survived,  aa  his  potatioai  aeit  M-' 
been  less  spirituous,  he  might  have  lived  aa  long  ••  y*'** 
and  outlived  as  much  as  poor  Briiulay.** — J|rras 
ISlSb] 
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Fonook  the  labours  of  a  servile  itate, 

Stenun'd  the  rude  storm,  and  trlumph'd  over  fkte : 

Then  why  no  more  ?  If  Phoebus  smiled  on  you, 

Bloomfleld !  why  not  on  brother  Nathan  too  ?  i 

Him  too  the  mania,  not  the  muse,  has  seiied ; 

Not  Inspiration,  but  a  mind  diseased : 

And  now  no  boor  can  seek  his  last  abode. 

No  common  be  enclosed  without  an  ode. 

Oh !  since  increased  refinement  deigns  to  smile 

On  Britain's  sons,  and  bless  our  genial  isle, 

Let  poesy  go  forth,  pervade  the  whole. 

Alike  the  rustic,  and  mechanic  soul  t 

Te  tuneful  cobblers !  still  your  notes  prolong, 

Compose  at  once  a  slipper  and  a  song ; 

So  shall  the  &ir  your  handywork  peruse, 

Tour  sonnets  sure  shall  please — perhaps  your  shoes. 

Mty  Moorland  weavers  >  boast  Pindaric  skill. 

And  tailors'  lays  be  longer  than  their  bill  I 

While  punctual  beaux  reward  the  grateful  notes. 

And  pay  for  poems — when  they  pay  for  coats. 

To  the  fiuncd  throng  now  paid  the  tribute  due. 
Neglected  genius !  let  me  turn  to  you. 
Come  forth,  oh  Campbell* I  give  thy  talents  scope; 
Wtio  dares  aspire  if  tbou  must  cease  to  hope  ? 
And  thou,  melodious  Rogers^ !  rise  at  last, 
Recall  the  pleasing  memory  of  the  past ; 
Arise  I  let  blest  remembrance  still  inspire. 
And  strike  to  wooted  tones  thy  ballow'd  lyre ; 

>  S««  Nathaniel  Bloomfleld's  ode,  elecy,  or  whatever  he  or 
Vij  ooe  else  cbooaes  to  eall  it,  oo  the  encloture  of  **  Honlng- 
ton  Green," 

'  Vide  *•  RecoUectioni  of  a  Weaver  in  the  If  oorlanda  of 
StaffoTdthlie.'* 

'  It  would  he  auperfluous  to  recall  to  the  mind  of  the  rcailer 
the  author*  of  **  The  Pleuuret  of  Memory  **  and  **  Tbe  V\em- 
xircfl  of  Hope,**  the  most  beautiful  didjctic  poems  in  our 
langua^.  If  we  except  Pope's  **  Etsay  on  Man :  **  but  lo 
tuny  poetaaten  hare  started  up,  that  even  the  names  of 
Campbell  and  Rogers  are  become  strange.  —  [Beneath  this 
oote  Lord  Byroo  scribbled,  in  1818,— 

•  •  Pretty  Miss  Jacauelhaa 

Had  a  nose  aquiline. 

And  would  assert  rude 

Things  of  Miss  Gertrude, 

While  Mr.  Marmlon 

Led  a  great  army  on. 

Making  Kebaraa  look 

like  a  fierce  Mameluke.**] 

*  [**  I  have  been  reading,**  says  Lord  Byron,  in  181S, 
"  Memory  again,  and  Hope  together,  and  retain  all  my  pre- 
f«>rmce  of  the  former.  His  elegance  Is  really  wonderful  — 
there  is  no  such  m  thing  as  a  Tulgar  line  in  his  book."] 

^  r*  Rngcrs  has  not  fulfilled  the  promise  of  his  first  poems, 
twt  has  itill  very  great  merit'*  —  B.  1816.} 

*  Giflbrd,  author  of  the  Baviad  and  Mnvlad,  the  first  satires 
of  the  day,  and  translator  of  JuTenaL — TThe  opinion  of  Mr. 
Giflrird  had  always  great  weight  with  Lord  Byron.  **  Any 
•uitKMtian  of  yours,^'  he  says  in  a  letter  written  in  1813, 
"even  were  it  conveyed  in  the  less  tender  shape  of  the  text 
of  the  Baviad,  or  a  Monk  Mason  note  In  Massinger,  would  be 
oberod."  A  few  weeks  before  his  death,  on  hearing  from 
Knsfland  of  a  report  that  he  had  written  a  satire  on  Mr. 
Girford,  be  wrote  instantly  to  Mr.  Murray  :  — "  Whoever 
stierts  that  I  am  the  author  or  abettor  of  any  thing  of  the 
kioil,  lies  fn  his  throat.  It  is  not  true  that  I  ever  dAi,  wiU, 
voKJi,  eotiid,  or  iJkimUi  write  a  satire  against  Giflbrd,  or  a 
hair  of  his  head.  I  always  considered  him  as  my  literary 
Cither,  and  myself  as  bis  *  prodigal  *  son  ;  and  if  I  have  allowed 
his  '  fluted  calf*  to  grow  to  an  ox  before  he  kills  it  on  my 
return,  it  Is  only  because  I  prefer  beef  to  veaL*'] 

^  Sotheby,  translator  of  Wieland*i  Oberon  and  Virgfrs 
Georgics,  and  author  of  **  Saul,"  an  epic  poem.  —  [Mr. 
!^heby  afterwards  essentially  raised  bis  reputation  by  vari- 
ous ortgimd  poems,  and  a  transl^on  of  the  Iliad.  He  died 
hkl«M.J 

"  Macnelt,  whose  poems  are  deservedly  popular,  particn* 
larly  '•  Scodand'a  Scalth,"  and  the  **  Waes  of  War,*'  of  which 


Restore  Apollo  to  his  vacant  throne. 

Assert  thy  country*s  honour  and  thine  own.  & 

What !  must  deserted  Poesy  still  weep 

Where  her  last  hopes  with  pious  Cowper  sleep  ? 

Unless,  perchance,  from  his  cold  bier  she  tumis 

To  deck  the  turf  that  wr^jM  her  minstrel.  Bums ! 

No  I    though  contempt  hath  mark'd  the   spurious 

brood. 
The  race  who  rhyme  fh>m  foUy,  or  for  food. 
Yet  still  some  genuine  sons  *tis  hers  to  boast. 
Who,  least  aflfecting,  still  affect  the  most : 
Feel  as  they  write,  and  write  but  as  they  feel  — 
Bear  witness  Giiford^  Sotheby?,  Macneil.  > 

**  Why  slumbers  Giflbrd  ?  '*  once  was  ask'd  In  vain ;  9 
Why  slumbers  Glfford  ?  let  us  ask  again. 
Are  there  no  follies  for  his  pen  to  purge  ?  lo 
Are  there  no  fools  whose  backs  demand  the  scourge  ? 
Are  there  no  sins  for  satire*s  bard  to  greet  ? 
Stalks  not  gigantic  Vice  in  every  street  ? 
Shall  peers  or  princes  tread  pollution's  path, 
And  'scape  alike  the  law's  and  muse's  wrath  ?   * 
Nor  blaze  with  guilty  glare  through  future  time. 
Eternal  beacons  of  consummate  crime  ? 
Arouse  thee,  Glfford !  be  thy  promise  claim*d, 
Make  bad  men  better,  or  at  least  ashamed. 

Unhappy  White  ii  I  while  life  was  in  its  spring. 
And  thy  young  muse  Just  waved  her  joyous  wing, 

ten  thousand  copies  were   sold  in  one  month.  <— [Hector 
MaaieU  died  in  1818.3 

*  [Lord  Byron  here  alludes  to  the  masterly  poem  of  "  New 
Morality"  (the  Joint  production  of  Mr.  Canning  and  Mr. 
Frere),  in  the  Antijaoobin,  in  which  Giflbrd  is  thus  apostro- 
phised :>. 

**  Bethink  thee,  Giflbrd,  when  some  fbture  age 
Shall  trace  the  promise  of  thy  playful  page  ; 
*  The  hand  which  brush 'd  a  swarm  of  fools  away. 
Should  rouse  to  grasp  a  more  reluctant  prey  ! ' 
Think,  then,  will  pleaded  Indolence  excuse 
The  tame  secession  of  thy  languid  muse  ? 
Ah  !  where  is  now  that  promise  ?  wbj  so  long 
Seep  the  keen  shafts  of^satlre  and  oi^song ? 
Oh  I  come,  with  taste  and  virtue  at  thy  tMc, 
With  ardent  seal  inflamed,  and  patriot  pride  i 
With  keen  poetic  glance  direct  the  blow. 
And  empty  all  thy  quiver  on  the  foe— 
No  pause  —  no  rest  —  till  weltering  on  the  ground 
"The  poisonous  hydra  lies,  and  pierced  with  many  a 
wound."] 

10  Mr.  Giflbrd  promised  publicly  that  the  Baviad  and  Mseviad 
should  not  be  his  last  original  works :  let  him  remember, 
**  Mox  In  reluctantes  dracones."—  [Mr.  Giflbrd  became  the 
editor  of  the  Quarterly  Review,— which  thenceforth  occu- 
pied most  of  his  time,  —a  few  months  after  the  first  appear- 
anoe  of  this  satire  In  1809.] 

"  Henry  Rlrke  Wliite  died  at  Cambridge,  fn  October,  1806, 
In  consequence  of  too  much  exertion  in  the  pursuit  of  studies 
that  would  have  matured  a  mind  which  disease  and  poverty 
could  not  impair,  and  which  death  itself  destroyed  rather  than 
subdued.  His  poems  abound  in  such  beauties  as  must  Impress 
the  reader  with  the  liveliest  regret  that  so  short  a  period  was 
allotted  to  talents  which  would  have  dignified  even  the  sacred 
INmctions  he  was  destined  to  assume.  —  [In  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Dallas,  In  1811,  Lord  Byron  says,—**  I  am  sorry  you  don't 
like  Harry  White ;  with  a  great  deal  of  cant,  which  In  him 
was  sincere  Mndecd  It  killed  him,  as  you  killed  Joe  Blackett), 
certes  there  is  poesy  and  genius.  I  aon*t  say  this  on  account 
of  my  simile  and  rhymes  ;  but  sorely  he  was  beyond  all  the 
Bloomfields  and  BUeketts,  and  their  collateral  cobblers,  whom 
Loflt  and  Pratt  have  or  mav  kidnap  fh>m  their  calling  into 
the  service  of  the  trade.-  Setting  aside  bigotry,  he  suriiiy 
ranks  next  to  Chatterton.  It  is  astonishing  bow  little  he  was 
known ;  and  at  Cambridge  no  one  thought  or  heard  of  such  a 
man  till  his  death  rendered  all  notices  useless.  For  my  part, 
I  should  have  been  most  proud  of  such  an  acquaintance :  hia 
very  pr^odioea  were  respectable.**] 
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The  spoUpr  swept  that  soaring  lyre  away. 
Which  else  had  sounded  an  immortal  lay. 
Oh  I  what  a  noble  heart  was  here  undone, 
When  Science*  self  destroy'd  her  favourite  son  I 
Yes,  she  too  much  indul^  thy  fond  pursuit. 
She  sow'd  the  seeds,  but  death  has  reap*d  the  fhiit 
*Twa8  thine  own  genius  gave  the  final  blow. 
And  hdpM  to  plant  the  wound  that  laid  thee  low : 
So  the  struck  eagle,  stretch'd  upon  the  plain, 
No  more  through  rolling  clouds  to  soar  again, 
Yiew*d  his  own  feather  on  the  fttal  dart. 
And  wing'd  the  shaft  that  quiyer'd  in  his  heart ; 
Keen  were  his  pangs,  but  keener  fiur  to  feel. 
He  nursed  the  pinion  which  impell'd  the  steel ; 
While  the  same  plumage  that  had  wann*d  his  nest 
Drank  the  but  life-drop  of  his  bleeding  breast ' 

There  be,  who  say,  in  these  enlighten*d  days. 
That  splendid  lies  are  all  the  poet*s  praise ; 
That  strained  invention,  ever  on  the  wing* 
Alone  impels  the  modem  bard  to  sing : 
*Ti8  true,  that  all  who  rhyme — nay,  all  who  write. 
Shrink  finom  that  fiital  word  to  genius — trite ; 
Yet  Truth  sometimes  will  lend  her  noblest  fires, 
And  decorate  the  verse  herself  inspires : 
This  fiurt  in  Ylrtue*s  name  let  Crabbe*  attest; 
Though  nature's  sternest  painter,  yet  the  best.  ^ 

And  here  let  Shee  *  and  Genius  find  a  place, 
Whose  pen  and  pencil  yield  an  equal  grace ; 
To  guide  whose  hand  the  sister  arts  combine. 
And  trace  the  poet's  or  the  painter's  line; 
Whose  magic  touch  can  bid  the  canvass  glow. 
Or  pour  the  easy  rhyme's  harmonious  flowi 
While  honours,  doubly  merited,  attend 
The  poet's  rival,  but  the  painter's  friend. 

Blest  is  the  man  who  dares  approach  the  bower 
Where  dwelt  the  muses  at  their  natal  hour ; 
MThose  steps  have  press'd,  whose  eye  has  mark'd  afar, 
The  clime  that  nursed  the  sons  of  song  and  war. 
The  scenes  which  glory  still  must  hover  o'er. 
Her  place  of  birth,  her  own  Achaian  shore. 
But  doubly  blest  is  he  whose  heart  expands 
With  hallow'd  feelings  fbr  those  classic  lands; 
Who  rends  the  veil  of  ages  long  gone  by, 
And  views  their  remnants  with  a  poet's  eye  1 
Wright  ^  1  'twas  thy  happy  lot  at  once  to  view 
Those  shores  of  glory,  and  to  sing  them  too; 

1  [Mr.  Southey*!  deUgfatftal  Life  of  Kirke  White  is  hi  erery 
one'i  handt.3 

*  ["  I  consider  Crabbe  and  Coleridge  u  the  flrit  of  these 
timet.  In  point  of  power  and  geoiiu.*'  —  B.  181&] 

>  [This  eminent  poet  and  excellent  man  died  at  hit  rectory 
of  Trowbridire,  in  Fetwuary  183!L  aged  Mventj-eight.  With 
the  exception  of  the  late  Lord  Stowell,  he  waa  the  lait 
surviTing  celebrated  man  mentioned  bj  Botwell  in  oon- 
noctlon  with  Johnson,  who  revised  his  poem  of  the  "  Village.** 
His  other  works  are  the  **  Library,**  the  "  Newspaper."  the 
*"  Borough.**  a  collection  of  **  Poems,"  which  Charles  Fox 
read  In  manuscript  on  his  death-bed ;  "  Tales,"  and  also 
**  Tales  of  the  Hall'*  He  left  various  poetical  pieces  in  MS., 
■nd  a  collective  edition  of  his  works  was  published  In  18M, 
preceded  by  an  interesting  Memoir,  written  by  his  Son.] 

*  Mr.  Shee.  author  of  **  Rhymes  on  Aft,"  and  **  Elements  of 
Art"— [Now  (1836)  Sir  Martin  Sheei  and  Prerident  of  the 
Royal  Academy.3 

>  Waller  Rodwell  Wright,  late  consul-general  for  the  Seven 
Islands.  Is  author  of  a  very  beautlfhl  puem.  Just  published :  it 
is  entitled  **  Hone  Ionics.**  and  is  descriptive  or  the  isles  and 
the  adjacent  coast  of  Greece.  —  [To  the  third  edition,  which 
came  out  In  1818.  waa  added  an  excellent  translation  of  the 
**  Oreste"  of  AlflerL  After  his  return  to  England,  Mr.  Wright 
was  chosen  Recorder  of  Bury  St  Edmunds.  3 


And  sure  no  common  muse  inspired  thy  pen 
To  hail  the  land  of  gods  and  godlike  men. 

And  you,  associate  bards^  I  who  saitch'd  to  light 
Those  gems  too  long  withheld  from  modem  sight; 
Whose  mingling  taste  combined  to  cull  the  wreath 
Where  Attic  flowen  Aonian  odours  breathe. 
And  all  their  renovated  fivgranoe  flimg. 
To  grace  the  beauties  of  your  native  tongue; 
Now  let  those  minds,  that  nobly  oould  transftise 
The  glorious  spirit  of  the  Grecian  muse. 
Though  soft  the  echo,  scorn  a  borrow*d  tooe : 
Resign  Achaia's  lyre,  and  strike  your  own. 

Let  these,  or  such  as  these,  with  Just  appUiae, 
Restore  the  muse's  violated  laws ; 
But  not  in' flimsy  Darwin^  pompoua  chime^ 
That  mighty  master  of  unmeaning  rhymes 
Whose  ^ded  cymbals,  more  adom'd  than  dev. 
The  eye  delighted,  but  fiitigued  the  car ; 
In  show  the  simple  lyre  oould  oooe  surpasa» 
But  now,  wrim  down,  appesr  in  native  hraas ; 
While  all  his  train  of  hovering  sylphs  around 
Evaporate  in  similes  and  sound : 
Him  let  them  shun,  with  him  let  tinsel  die : 
False  glare  attracts,  but  more  offends  the  eye  ^ 

Tet  let  them  not  to  vulgar  Wordsworth  ftoop^ 
The  meanest  ol^ect  of  the  lowly  groups 
Whose  verse,  of  all  but  childish  prattle  void. 
Seems  blessed  harmony  to  Lamlw  and  Lloyd ;  * 
Let  them — but  hold,  my  muse,  nor  dare  to  teadi 
A  strain  tar,  far  beyond  thy  humble  reach: 
The  native  genius  with  their  being  given 
Will  point  the  path,  and  peal  their  notea  to  he 


And  thou,  too,  Soott^ i  resign  to  mtoitRb 
The  wflder  slogan  of  a  border  feud : 
Let  othen  spin  their  meagre  lines  for  hire ; 
Enough  for  genius,  if  itself  inspire  r 
Let  Southey  sing,  although  his  teeming  mow. 
Prolific  every  spring,  be  too  proftise ; 
Let  simple  Wordsworth  ^o  chime  his  chOdiali 
And  brother  Coleridge  lull  the  babe  at  nurse ; 
Let  spectre>monger1ng  Lewis  aim,  at  moet» 
To  rouse  the  galleries,  or  to  raise  a  ghost; 
Let  Moore  still  sigh;  let  Strangford  steal  from 
And  swear  that  Camoens  sang  such  notes  of  x< 


© 


*  The  translators  of  the  Antlutlogy,  Btand 
have  since  published  separate  poems,  whi^  evince  gn  si 
that  only  requires  opportunity  to  attain  anineoee.  —  [T'^ 
late  Rev.  Robert  Bland  publlsbed,  in  ean^uuakm  wUh  Vr 
Merivale,  •*  Collections  from  the  Greek  AntboloQ.**  ifa  a^ 
wrote  **  Edwy  and  Elglva,**  the  **  Four  Slaves  9 
Ac.  In  1814,  Mr  Merlvale  poblished  **OrlaMlQ 
cevalles  :**  and  in  the  following  y«ar,  **  An  Ode  oa  cbe  Ilci>> 
very  of  Europe.**  "t  It  niwr  irmr  ^  ttnt  rTTunfirinmss  s  irf  rha 
new  Bankruptcy  Court] 

7  The  neglect  of  the  **Botaide  Cardan**  ia  aone  ■■«•€«< 
returning  taste.    The  aoanery  is  Us  ioia  fiirnniHiiMlni^ 

*  MeMrs.  Lamb  and  Ubyd,  the  moat  lawMe  ftiBuam  tf 
Southey  and  Ca—Cln  IW  Charlas  Cunb  aa4  Oarrt 
Lloyd  published  in  co^^nuttiau  a  voloBMb  *— **t'^it.  *  ^h«s 
in  Blank  Verses**  Mr.  Lamb  was  alao  the  amdlor  mt  •i^^ 
Woodville,**  ''Tales  fhm  SbaknoM,**  t 
Elia,'*ftCL  He  died  in  in&  Mr.  Lkwd  has  dnea 
**  Edward  Oliver/*  a  novel.  •*  Kiw«  Caaorm."  and 
tion  of  Alfleri's  Tragedles.3 

*  By  the  bye,I  hope  that  In  BCr.  Seott**  d«l . 

or  heroine  will  be  less  addicted  to  **  Granarye;*'  a^  «»««  m 
grammar,  than  the  Lady  of  tlm  Lay  aad  bar  hnv«w  U1 
of  Deloraine. 

»•  {T  Umnst.-  -  Bgrom,  1816.] 
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Let  Hayky  hobble  on,  Montgomery  nve. 
And  godly  Grahame  cbant  a  atupid  stave ; 
Let  sonneteering  Bowles  his  strains  refine, 
And  whine  and  wtiimper  to  the  fourteenth  line ; 
Let  Stott,  Carlisle  >,  Matilda,  and  the  rest 
Of  Gruh-street,  and  of  Grosrenor-place  the  best, 
Scrawl  on,  till  death  release  us  from  the  strain, 
Or  Common  Sense  assert  her  rights  again. 
But  thou,  with  powers  that  mock  the  aid  of  praise, 
Shouldst  leave  to  humbler  bards  ignoble  lays : 
Thy  country's  voice,  the  voice  of  all  the  nine. 
Demand  a  haUow'd  harp — that  harp  is  thine. 
Say !  will  not  Caledonia's  annals  yield 
The  glorious  record  of  some  nobler  field. 
Than  the  wild  foray  of  a  plundering  clan. 
Whose  proudest  deeds  disgrace  the  name  of  man  ? 
Or  Marmion's  acts  of  darkness,  fitter  food 
For  Sherwood*s  outUw  tales  of  Bobin  Hood  7 
Scotland!  still  proudly  claim  thy  native  bard, 
And  be  thy  praise  his  first,  his  best  reward  I 
Tet  not  with  thee  alone  his  name  should  live. 
But  own  the  vast  renown  a  world  can  give ; 
Be  known,  perchance,  when  Albion  is  no  more, 
And  tell  the  tale  of  what  she  was  before ; 
To  ftiture  times  her  faded  &me  recall. 
And  save  her  glory,  though  his  country  fidL 

Yet  what  avails  the  sanguine  poet's  hope. 
To  conquer  ages,  and  with  time  to  cope  ? 
New  eras  spread  their  wings,  new  nations  rise. 
And  other  victors  fill  the  applauding  skies ; 
A  few  brief  generations  fleet  along, 
Whose  sons  forget  the  poet  and  his  song : 
£*en  now,  what  once-loved  minstrels  scarce  may  daim 
The  transient  mention  of  a  dubious  name ! 
When  ikme's  loud  trump  hath  blown  its  noblest  blast. 
Though  long  the  sound,  the  echo  sleeps  at  last ; 
And  glory,  like  the  plueniz  >  'midst  her  fires, 
F.Tbalf  her  odoon,  blaies,  and  expires. 

>  It  ni»  be  ajktd  why  1  have  oeofured  the  Earl  of  CarUile. 
mj  guardian  and  relative,  to  whom  I  dedicated  a  volume  oi 
pueriJe  poemi  a  few  yeari  ago  ?  —  The  guardianship  was  no- 
minal, at  kot  as  fltf  as  1  have  been  able  to  discover ;  the  reta^ 
tionihip  I  cannot  help,  and  am  very  sorry  for  It ;  but  as  his  lord- 
ship seemed  to  forget  It  oa  a  ren  essential  occasion  to  me, 
I  snail  not  burden  my  memory  with  the  recollection.  1  do 
not  think  that  personal  dUforeinces  sanction  the  uxuust  con. 
demnatJonof  a  brother  scribbler;  but  I  see  no  reason  why 
thejr  should  act  as  a  prerentiTe,  when  the  author,  noble  or 
Igooble,  baa,  for  a  series  of  years,  beguiled  a  *'  discerning  pub. 
m:,"  (as  the  adTertisements  have  it)  with  divers  reams  of  most 
orthodox,  imperial  nonsense.  Besides,  1  do  not  step  aside  to 
vituperate  the  earl :  no— his  works  come  fairly  In  review  with 
those  of  other  patrician  literati.  If,  before  I  escaped  from  my 
teens,  I  said  any  thiiw  in  favour  of  his  lordship's  ps^r  boolu, 
It  waa  in  the  way  of  dutiftil  dedication,  and  more  from  the 
advice  of  others  than  my  own  Judgment,  and  I  seise  the 
first  opportonlty  of  pronoundng  my  sincere  recantation.  I 
have  beard  that  some  nersons  conceive  me  to  be  under  obli- 
satfons  to  Lord  Carlisle  :  if  so,  I  shall  be  most  particularly 
nappr  to  learn  what  tiiey  are,  and  when  conferred,  that  they 
may  be  dolv  appreciated  and  publicly  acknowledged.  What  I 
have  humbly  aovanoed  as  an  opinion  on  his  printed  things,  I 
am  prepared  to  support,  if  necessary,  by  quotations  from 
elegies,  eulociea,  odes,  episodes,  and  certain  Cscetious  uid 
dalaiy  tragediea  bearing  Ids  name  wad  mark  :— 

**  What  can  ennoble  knaves,  or  fools,  or  cowards  ? 
Alas  I  not  aU  the  blood  of  aU  the  Howards." 

So  says  Pope.    Amen  !— f**  Much  too  savage,  whatever  the 
foon^aUon  might  beu"  —  B.  1816.  J 

«  r*  llie  devil  take  that  phoanU  1  How  came  it  then?**— 
B.  rtiai 

3  [The  Rev.  Charles  James  Hoare  published,  In  1808,  the 
**  ShipwTcdL  of  St  Paul,"  a  Seatonlan  prise  poem,  j 

*  [The  Rev.  Charles  Hovle,  author  of  **  Exodus,'*  an  epic  in 
tJUrteen  books,  and  several  other  fiesfonton  prise  poems.3 


•>: 


Shall  hoary  Granta  call  her  sable  sons, 
Expert  in  science,  more  expert  at  puns  ? 
Shall  these  approach  the  muse  ?  ah,  no  I  she  flies, 
Even  from  the  tempting  ore  of  Seaton's  prize ; 
Though  printers  condescend  the  press  to  soil 
With  rhyme  by  Hoare',  and  epic  blank  by  Hoyle :  < 
Not  him  whose  page,  if  still  upheld  by  whist. 
Requires  no  sacred  tiieme  to  bid  us  list  ^ 
Te  I  who  in  Oranta's  honours  would  surpass. 
Must  mount  her  Pegasus,  a  full-grown  ass ; 
A  fbal  well  worthy  of  her  ancient  dam. 
Whose  Helicon  is  duller  than  her  Cam. 

There  Clarke,  still  striving  piteously  « to  please," 
Torgetdog  doggrel  leads  not  to  degrees, 
A  would-be  satirist,  a  hired  bufibon, 
A  monthly  scribbler  of  some  low  lampoon,  0 
Condemned  to  drudge,  the  meanest  of  the  mean. 
And  furbUh  fidsehoods  for  a  magazine. 
Devotes  to  scandal  his  congenial  mind ; 
Himself  a  living  libel  on  mankind.  7 

Oh  1  dark  asylum  of  a  Vandal  race !  * 
At  once  the  boast  of  learning,  and  disgrace ! 
So  lost  to  Phcebus,  that  nor  Hodgson's  9  verse 
Can  make  thee  better,  nor  poor  Hewson*s  ^o  worse.  ^  i 
But  where  fair  Isls  rolls  her  purer  wave. 
The  partial  muse  delighted  loves  to  lave ; 
On  her  green  banks  a  greener  wreath  she  wove, 
To  crown  the  bards  that  haunt  her  classic  grove ; 
Where  Richards  wakes  a  genuine  poet's  fires, 
And  modem  Britons  glory  in  their  sires,  is 

For  me,  who,  thus  unask'd,  have  dared  to  tell 
My  country,  what  her  sons  should  know  too  well, 
Zesl  for  her  honour  bade  me  here  engage 
The  host  of  idiots  that  infest  her  age ; 
No  Just  appbuise  her  honour*d  name  shall  lose. 
As  first  in  freedom,  dearest  to  the  muse. 

*  The  **  Games  of  Hoyle,"  well  known  to  the  voUnes  of 
whist,  chess,  &c,  are  not  to  be  superseded  by  the  vagaries  of 
his  poetical  namesake,  whose  noon  comprised,  as  expressly 
stated  in  the  advertisement,  all  the  **  plagues  of  Egypt.^* 

*  r**  Right  enough  :  this  was  well  deserved,  and  well  laid 
on.*^—  B.  1816.] 

7  This  person,  who  has  lately  betrared  the  most  rabid 
symptoms  of  confirmed  authorship,  is  writer  of  a  poem  deno> 
minated  the  **  Art  of  Pleasing,*'  as  **  lucus  a  non  lucendo,**  con- 
taining little  pleasantrr  and  less  poetry.  He  also  acu  as 
monthly  stipendiary  and  collector  of  calumnies  for  the  **  !la. 
tlrist"  If  this  unfortunate  young  man  would  exchange  the 
magaslnes  for  the  mathematics,  and  endeavour  to  take  a 
decent  dM^ee  in  his  university,  it  might  eventually  prove  more 
serviceable  than  his  present  salary.  —  [Mr.  Hewsoo  Clarke 
was  also  the  author  of  **  The  Saunterer,  and  a  **  History  of 
the  Campaign  In  Russia.**] 

8  **  Into  Cambridgeshire  the  Emperor  Probus  transported  a 
considerable  bodv  of  Vandals."  —  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall, 
vol.  II.  p.  88.  Tnere  Is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  truth  of  this 
assertion ;  the  breed  Is  still  In  high  perfection. 

*  This  gentleman's  name  requires  no  praise :  the  man  who 
in  translatkm  displays  unquestionable  geniiu  may  be  well  ex- 
pected to  excel  In  original  compoeitioo.of  which  It  is  to  be  hoped 
we  shall  soon  see  a  splendid  specimen.—  [Besides  a  translation 
of  Juvenal,  Mr  Hoclnoo  has  published  "  Lady  Jane  Grey,'* 
**  Sir  Edgar,'*  and  **  The  Friends,'*  a  poem  hi  four  books.  He 
also  translated.  In  ooqiunction  with  Dr.  Butler,  Luden  Bona- 
parte's  unreadable  epic  of**  Charlemagne.'*] 

10  Hewson  Clarke,  aq.,  as  it  is  written. 

11  COriginally,— 

**  So  sunk  In  dulness.  and  so  lost  in  shame. 
That  Smythe  and  Hodgson  scarce  redeem  thyname.*'] 
i<  The  **Aliorighial  Britons,'^an  excellent  poem  by  Richards. 
[The  Rev.  George  Richards,  D.D.  has  also  sent  tnm  the 
press  '*  Songs  of  the  Aboriginal  Bards  of  Britahi,"  **  Modem 
France,"  two  volumes  of  Miscellaneous  Poems,  imd  Bampton 
Lectures  **  On  the  Divine  Origin  of  Prophecy.'*] 
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BYROi>I'S  WORKS. 


Oh !  would  thy  btnis  but  emuUte  thy  (kme. 
And  rise  more  worthy,  Albion,  of  thy  name ! 
What  Athens  was  in  science,  Rome  ia  power, 
What  Tyre  appear*d  In  her  meridian  hour, 
'Tis  thine  at  onoe,  foir  Albion  I  to  have  been.;— 
Earth's  chief  dictatress,  ocean's  lovely  queen : 
But  Rome  decay'd,  and  Athens  strew'd  the  plain. 
And  Tyre's  proud  piers  lie  shatter'd  In  the  main ; 
Like  these,  thy  strength  may  sink,  in  ruin  hurl'd. 
And  Britahi  filn,  the  bulwark  of  the  world. 
But  let  me  cease,  and  dread  Cassandra's  (kte, 
With  warning  ever  scoff 'd  at,  till  too  late ; 
To  themes  less  lofty  still  my  lay  confine. 
And  urge  thy  bards  to  gain  a  name  like  thine,  i 

Then,  hapless  Britain  I  be  thy  rulen  blest. 
The  senate's  oracles,  the  people's  jest  I 
Still  hear  thy  motley  orators  dispense 
The  flowers  of  rhetinic,  though  not  of  sense, 
While  Canning's  colleagues  hate  him  for  his  wit, 
And  old  dame  Portland  >  fills  the  place  of  Pitt 

Tet  once  again,  adieu !  ere  this  the  sail 
That  wafts  me  hence  is  shivering  in  the  gale ; 
And  AfHc's  coast  and  Calpe's  adverse  height. 
And  Stamboul's  minarets  must  greet  my  sight : 
Thence  shall  I  stray  thivugh  beauty's  native  clime,  * 
Where  Kaff  ^  is  clad  in  rocks,  and  crown'd  with  snows 

sublime. 
But  should  I  back  return,  no  tempting  press  ^ 
Shall  drag  my  journal  from  the  desk's  recess : 
Let  coxcombs,  printing  as  they  come  ftt>m  fkr, 
Snatch  his  own  wreath  of  ridicule  from  Carr ;  ^ 
Let  Aberdeen  and  Elgin  7  still  pursue 
The  shade  of  fkme  through  regions  of  virtii ; 

I  With  this  vane  the  satire  originally  ended. 

s  A  friend  of  mine  being  uked,  why  bis  Grace  of  Portland 
wu  likened  to  an  old  woman  ?  replied,  **  be  tuppoted  it  wm 
because  be  was  past  bearing."  Hit  Grace  i«  now  gathered  to 
his  grandmothertf  where  he  sleeps  as  sound  as  ever;  but  even 
his  sleep  was  better  than  his  colleagues'  waking.    1811. 

'  Georgia.  *  Mount  Caucasus. 

*  These  four  lines  originally  stood,  ^ 

**  But  should  I  bock  return,  no  letter'd  sage 
Shall  drag  my  common-place  book  on  the  stage  ; 
Let  Tain  valentia  •  rlvai  luckleM  Carr,t 
And  equal  him  whose  work  he  sought  to  mar.*' 

<  [In  a  letter  written  from  Gibraltar  to  his  friend  Hodgson, 
Lord  Byron  says,  —  **  I  have  seen  Sir  John  Carr  at  Seville 
and  Cams,  and,  like  Swift's  barber,  have  been  down  on  my 
knees  to  beg  he  would  not  put  me  into  black  and  white."] 

*  Lord  Elgin  would  fain  persuade  us  that  all  the  figures, 
with  and  without  noses,  In  his  stoneshop,  are  the  work  of 
Phidias  1  «  Credat  Judnus  t" 

"  [The  original  epithet  was  ■*  classic."  Lord  Byron  altered 
it  in  the  fifth  edition,  and  added  this  note :  ~  **  Rapid,"  indeed  I 
He  topographised  and  typognqihlsed  King  Priam's  dominions 
in  three  days  I  I  called  mm  *  classic*  before  I  saw  the  Tlroad, 


•  Lord  Valentia  (whose  tremendous  travds  are  forthoom. 
ing,  with  due  decorations,  sraphlcal,  topographical,  typo- 
ffrrahical)  deposed,  on  ^r  John  Carr's  unlucky  suit,  that  Mr. 
Dubois's  satire  prevented  his  purchase  of  the  "  Stranger  In 
Ireland.*'  —  Oh,  fie,  my  lord!  has  your  lordship  no  more 
feeling  for  a  fellow-tourist ?~ but  "two  of  a  trade,"  they 
say,  Jkc. 

f^[From  the  many  tours  he  made,  Sir  John  was  called 
**  The  Jaunting  Car.'^  A  wicked  wit  having  severely  lashed 
him  in  a  publication,  called  "  Mv  Pocket  Book  ;  or  lilnU  for 
a  Ryght  Merrie  and  Conceited  Tour,"  he  brought  an  action 
of  damages  against  the  publisher  ;  but  as  the  work  contained 
only  what  the  court  deemed  legitimate  criticism,  the  knight  was 
nonsuited.  Edward  Dubois,  Esq.,  the  author  of  this  pleasant 
satire,  has  also  published  *'  The  WreAth,"  consisting  of  trans- 
lations from  Sappho,  Bion  and  Moschus,  *•  Old  Nick,"  a 
satirical  story,  and  an  edition  of  the  Decameron  of  Boc- 
caccio.3 


Waste  useless  thousands  on  their  Phidian  firaiks, 
Misshapen  monuments  and  m^m'd  antiqnes  ; 
And  make  their  grand  saloons  a  genenl  mart 
For  all  the  mutilated  blocks  of  art. 
Of  Dardan  tours  let  dilettanti  tell, 
I  leave  topography  to  rapid  «  Oell ; » 
And,  quite  content,  no  more  shall  interpose 
To  stun  the  public  year— at  least  with  pnm,w 

Thus  far  I  Ve  held  my  undlsturb'd  carcer. 
Prepared  for  rancour,  sted'd  'gainst  selfish  fear: 

This  thing  of  rhyme  I  ne'er  dlsdain'd  to  own 

Though  not  obtrusive,  yet  not  quite  unknown : 
My  voice  was  heard  again,  though  not  so  loud. 
My  page,  though  nameless,  never  disavow'd ; 
And  now  at  once  I  tear  the  veil  away :  — 
Cheer  on  the  pack  I  the  quarry  stands  at  bay, 
Unscared  by  all  the  din  of  Melbourne  house,  ^ 
By  Lambe's  resentment,  or  by  Holland's  spouse. 
By  Jeffh>y's  harmless  pistol,  HaUam's  rage, 
Edina's  brawny  sons  and  brimstone  page. 
Our  men  in  buckram  shall  have  btows  enongh. 
And  feel  they  too  "are  penetrable  stuff;* 
And  though  I  hope  not  hence  unscathed  to  go, 
Who  conquers  me  shall  find  a  stubborn  foe. 
The  time  hath  been,  when  no  harsh  soond  wooM  &B 
From  lips  that  now  may  seem  imbued  with  gall ;  *> 
Nor  fools  nor  follies  tempt  me  to  despise 
The  meanest  thing  that  crawi'd  beneath  my  eyes : 
But  now,  so  callous  grown,  so  changed  since  youth, 
I  've  leam'd  to  think,  and  sternly  speak  the  truih ; 
Leam'd  to  deride  the  critic's  starch  decfve. 
And  break  him  on  the  wheel  he  meant  for  me; 
To  spurn  the  rod  a  scribbler  bids  me  kiss. 
Nor  care  if  courts  and  crowds  applaud  or  hisB : 


1 


better  than  to  tack  to  Us 


but  since  hare  learned 
don't  belong  to  IL"] 

>  Mr.  Gdl'sTopography  of  Troy  and  Ithaca  cnaoC  bSi  tr 
ensure  the  approbation  of  every  man  posinsai  of  cfauir^ 
taste,  as  well  for  the  Information  Mr.  Cell  oooirep  to  t"* 
mind  of  the  reader,  as  for  the  ability  and  research  the  rtt/fux- 
Uve  works  dUplay.  —  [**  Since  seeing  the  plain  of  Th>«-.  -t 
opinions  are  somewhat  changed  as  to  the  abovo  note.  Cn  t 
survey  was  hasty  and  superficial."  ~  B.  1816k] 

[Shortly  after  his  return  from  Greece,  in  1811,  Loi4  Brrs 
wrote  a  review  of  Mr.  (now  Sir  WUUaro)  Cell's  vocks  far  '^ 
Monthly  Review.  In  his  Diary  of  1821,  there  la  thi*  ^m- 
sage :  — *«  In  reading,  I  have  just  chanced  upon  an  exanhuat 
of  Tom  CampbeU*s  ;  —  speaking  of  Collins,  he  saystbis  »• 
reader  cares  any  more  afwut  the  ckMrmeterittae  ■i«miii  t' 
his  eclc^ues  than  about  the  authenddty  of  the  talc  id  Ttj'  * 
'T  is  false  —  we  <io  care  about  *  the  autbeotidty  of  tkc  %*im'd 
Troy.*  I  have  stood  upon  that  plain,  daOm,  for  no««  tkm  ■ 
month,  in  1810:  and  if  any  thing  ^'t^'^MhiI  ay  bIiimiis  i  t 
was  that  the  blackguard  Bryant  had  fanpugncd  tea 
It  is  true  I  read  *  Homer  Travestied,'  because  U 
others  bored  me  with  their  learned  kxaiitles,  and  I  i>«* 
qulxslng.  But  I  still  venerated  the  grand  orinlnri  m  tot 
truth  of  history  (In  the  material  /aa»)  and  of  mtmee*  0&^- 
wise  it  would  have  given  me  no  delight.  Who  wiO  wtm 
me,  when  I  reclined  upon  a  mighty  tombatlMt  it  ilfci  h* 
tain  a  hero  ?  —  lu  very  magnitude  proved  this.  Mn  ^ 
l^Mur  over  the  Iknoble  and  pettv  dead:— and  vhv  atei 
not  the  dead  be  Homer'*  dead?  "3  . 


»•  [Lord  Byron  set  out  on  his  travds  wfth  tbci 

to  keep  no  joumaL    In  a  letter  to  hk  frtsad  Henir  Dtw 

when  on  the  point  of  sailing,  he  pleasantly  s^«, **  fiiiliri^n 

has  made  woundy  preparations  far  a  book 
one  hundred  pens,  two  gaUons  of  jaMB 
volumes  of  best  blank.  Is  no  bad  wpovlskm  far 
public    I  have  laid  down  my  pen,  but  havw 
tribute  a  chapter  on  the  state  of  monla,  Ac  Ac**] 

"  r*  Singular  enough,  and  dim  enough,  God 
18I6.J 

i>  [In  this  passage,  hastily  thrown  off  as  It  i 
says  Moore.  '•  the  strongest  trace  of  thtt  w 
which  bleeds,  as  it  were^  throtigh  all  his  sufaaeqi 
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Najr  more,  Uiotigh  all  my  rinX-jhyiontett  frown, 
I  too  can  bunt  i^  poetaster  down^ 
And,  ann*d  in  p^oo^  the  gauntlet  cast  at  onoe 
To  Scotch  man^^der,  and  ta  southern  dunce. 
Thus  much  r*ve  dared ;  if  my  incondite  lay 
Hath  wrong'd  these  righteous  times,  let  othen  say : 
This,  let  the  world,  which  knows  not  how  to  spare, 
Tet  rarely  blames  unjustly,  now  declare,  i 

POOTSCmiTT  TO  THX  8IC0KD  BDRIOK. 

I  RAVB  been  informed,  rince  the  present  edition  went  to  the 
preM,  that  mj  trtuty  and  well-belored  ooucini,  the  Edfaiburgfa 
RcTiewer*.  are  preparing  a  moat  Yeheraent  critique  on  my 
poor,  gentle.  VMrrmfnv  Muse,  whom  tb^y  haTO  already  lo 
be-derUed  with  their  ungodly  nbaldry  : 

**  Tuitane  animis  ooslettlbai  ins !  ** 

I  MippcMe  I  must  lay  of  Jeffrey  as  Sir  Andrew  Agnecheek 
ulth,  **  An  I  bad  known  he  was  lo  cunning  of  fence,  I  had 
•era  bim  damned  ere  I  had  fought  him.**  what  a  pity  It  is 
that  I  shall  be  beyond  the  Bosphoms  before  the  next  number 
has  passed  the  Tweed  I  But  I  yet  hope  to  light  my  pipe  with 
it  in  Persia. 

Mr  northern  Mends  hare  accused  me,  with  Justice,  of  per- 
lonstllty  towards  their  great  Uterarr  anthropophagus.  Jeflrey ; 
bat  wtuKt  else  was  to  be  done  with  him  sjad  his  dirty  pack, 
who  feed  by  **  lying  and  slandering,**  and  slake  their  thirst  by 
"evil  speaking 7*'  I  have  adduced  fbcu  already  well  known, 
and  (rf*  JeCRrey's  mind  I  hare  stated  my  free  opmion,  nor  has 
he  thence  sustained  any  injury ;— what  scarenger  was  ever 
•oiled  br  being  pelted  with  mud  ?  It  may  be  said  that  I  quit 
Englana  becaitse  I  baye  censured  there  **  persons  of  honour 
uu  wit  about  town ;  **  but  I  am  coming  back  again,  and  their 


vengeance  will  keep  hot  tiU  my  return.  Those  who  know  me 
can  testify  that  my  motives  for  leaving  England  are  rery  dif- 
ferent from  fears,  llterarr  or  personal :  those  who  do  not,  may 
one  day  be  oooTinced.  Since  the  publication  of  this  thing,  my 
name  has  not  been  concealed ;  1  havje  been  mostly  in  London, 
ready  to  answer  for  my  transgresddnft,  and  in  daily  expectation 
of  sundry  cartels ;  but,  alas  I  "SnA  age  of  chivalry  is  over," 
or,  in  the>idgar  tongu^,  there  is  no  spirit  now-a^Klavs. 

There  is  a  youth  ydeped  Hewson  Clarke  (subaudi  egouire), 
a  siser  of  Emanuel  College,  and,  1  believe,  a  denizen  of  Ber- 
wick-upon-Tweed, whom  I  have  introduced  in  these  pages  to 
much  better  company  than  he  has  been  accustomed  to  meet ; 
he  is,  notwithstanding,  a  very  sad  dog,  and  for  no  reason  that 
I  can  discover,  except  a  personal  quarrel  with  a  bear,  kept  by 
me  at  Cambridge  to  sit  for  a  fellowship,  and  whom  the  jea- 
lousy of  his  Trinity  contemporaries  prevented  fhmi  success, 
has  been  abusing  me,  and,  what  is  worse,  the  defenceless 
hmooent  above  mentiooed,  in  the  **  Satirise,**  for  one  year  and 
some  months.  I  am  utterly  unconscious  of  having  given  him 
any  provocation :  indeed,  I  am  guiltless  of  having  heard  his 
name  till  coupled  with  the  "  Satirist/*  He  has  therefore  no 
reason  to  complain,  and  I  dare  say  that,  like  Sir  Fretful  Pla- 
giary, he  is  rather  pieoied  than  otherwise.  I  have  now  men- 
tioned all  who  have  done  me  the  honour  to  notice  me  and 
mine,  that  is,  my  bear  and  my  book,  except  the  editor  of  the 
**  Satirist,*'  who,  it  seems,  is  a  gentleman — God  wot  I  I  wish 
he  could  Impart  a  little  of  his  gentility  to  his  subordinate  scrib. 
biers.  I  hear  that  Mr.  Jemingham  is  about  to  take  up  the 
cudgels  for  his  Mseoenas,  Lord  Carlisle.  1  hope  not :  he  was 
one  of  the  few,  who.  In  ttie  very  short  Intercourse  I  had  with 
him,  treated  me  with  kindness  when  a  boy;  and  whatever 
he  may  say  or  do,  "  pour  on,  I  will  endure."  I  have  nothing 
further  to  add,  save  a  general  note  of  thanksgiving  to  readers, 
purchasers,  and  publishers ;  and,  in  the  words  of  Scott,  1  wish 

**  To  all  and  each  a  lUr  good  night, 
And  rosy  dreams  and  slumbers  light.** 


|l^ittt0  from  |^otra;te : 

BEiyO   AK   ALLUSXOIf   XH    MOLISH   YSA8B  TO  THV   XHSTLS   *'  AD   VISOKKS,   DS    ARTS    POCTICA,'*   AMD 
HrrSNDXD   AS   A   aiQUXL  TO   **  KKGLISa    BAKD8   AND    SCOTCH    RXVXlWBaS."' 


**  Ergo  fUngar  vice  cotls,  acntom 

Reddere  qua  ferrum  valet,  exsors  Ipaa  secandi.** 

Hoa.  De  Arte  Poei, 

'*  Rhymes  are  difBcolt  things — they  are  stubborn  thhigs,  sir.*' 

Fiilding's  Amelia. 


Athens.    Capuchin  Convent,  March  IS.  1811. 
Wbo  would  not  laugh,  if  Lawrence,  hired  to  grace 
His  costly  canvasa  with  cshch  ilatter*d  fkce, 
Abttsed  bis  art,  tni  Nature,  with  a  blush. 
Saw  cits  grow  centaurs  underneath  his  brush  ? 

Humano  eapiti  cervlcem  pictor  equinam 
Jungere  si  velit,  et  varias  inducere  plumas, 

<  C  The  greater  part  of  this  satire  I  most  sincerely  wish 
had  n»ver  been  written —not  only  on  account  of  the  injustice 
of  much  of  the  critical,  and  some  of  the  personal  part  of  it  — > 
but  the  tone  and  temper  are  such  as  I  cannot  i^iprove.**— 
Bvaois.     Joly  M.  1»1&    Dlodati,  Geneva.] 

'  [Authors  are  apt,  it  b  said,  to  estimate  their  performances 
more  aootfrdlng  to  the  trouble  they  have  cost  themselves, 
thsoi  the  pleasure  they  afford  to  the  pnbUc ;  and  It  is  only  in 
this  way  that  we  can  prcHtend  to  account  for  the  extraordinary 
valae  which  Lord  Byron  attached,  even  many  long  years  after 
they  were  written,  to  these  **  Hintt  from  Horace.**^  The  busi- 
ness of  trmttlatimg  Horaoa  has  hitherto  been  a  hopeless  one ; 
—and  notwithstanding  the  brilliant  cleverness  of  some  pas- 
sages, in  both  Pope's  and  Swift's  ImitaUomt  of  htm,  there 
had  been,  on  the  whole,  very  little  to  encourage  any  one  to 
meddle  aerloos^  even  with  that  less  difBcult  department.  It 
la,  oompstfattvc^,  an  easy  aflUr  to  transfier  thecAct,  or  some- 


Or,  should  some  limner  join,  for  show  or  sale, 
A  maid  of  honour  to  a  mermaid's  tail  ? 
Or  low  DuboBt  —  as  once  the  world  has  seen — 
Degnuie  Ood*s  creatures  in  his  graphic  spleen  ' 


Undiqne  coUatls  membrls,  ut  turpiter 
Desinat  In  plsoem  mulier  formosa  supemft  \ 

thing  like  the  effoct,  of  the  majestic  declamations  of  Juvenal ; 
but  the  Horatian  satire  is  cast  In  a  mould  of  soch  exquisite 
delicacy — uniting  perfect  ease  with  perfect  dManoe  through- 
out—as has  hitJierto  defied  all  the  skill  of  the  modems. 
Lord  Byron,  however,  having  composed  this  piece  at  Athens, 
In  1811,  and  brought  It  home  in  the  same  desk  with  the  two 
first  cantos  of  **  Chllde  Harold,**  appears  to  have,  on  hta 
arrival  In  London,  contemplated  its  publication  as  fat  mora 
likely  to  increase  his  reputation  than  Uuit  of  his  original 
poem.  Perhaps  Milton's  preference  of  the  **  Paradise  Re- 
gained** over  Uie  **  Paradise  Lost  **  is  not  a  mora  dedsive  ex- 
ample of  the  extent  to  which  a  great  author  may  mistake  the 
source  of  his  greatness. 

Lord  Byron  was  prevented  fhrnipabllshing  these  lines,  by 
a  feeling,  which,  considering  his  high  notion  of  their  meriL 
does  hfan  honour.    By  aoddent,  or  nearly  so,  the  "  Harold  '* 
out  befara  the  **  Hhits  ;**— and  tae  reception  of  the 
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Not  all  that  forced  politeness,  which  defends 
Fools  in  their  fiiolts,  could  gag  his  grinning  friends.  > 
Believe  me,  Moschus  *,  like  that  picture  seems 
The  book  which,  sillier  than  a  sick  man*s  dreams, 
Displays  a  crowd  of  figures  Incomplete, 
Poetic  nightmares,  without  head  or  feet  > 

Foets  and  painters,  as  all  artists  <  know, 
May  shoot  a  little  with  a  lengthen'd  bow ; 
We  claim  this  mutual  mercy  for  our  task. 
And  grant  in  turn  the  pardon  which  we  ask ; 
But  make  not  monsters  spring  from  gentle  dams  — 
Birds  breed  not  vipers,  tigers  nune  not  lambs. 

A  labonrM,  long  exordium,  sometimes  tends 
(Like  patriot  speeches)  but  to  paltry  ends ; 
And  nonsense  In  a  lof^  note  goes  down 
As  pertness  passes  with  a  legal  gown  i 
Thus  many  a  bard  describes  in  pompous  strain 
The  clear  brook  babbling  through  the  goodly  plain : 
The  groves  of  Oranta,  and  her  gothlc  halls,     [walls ; 
King's  CoIL,  Cam's  stream,  stain'd  windows,  and  old 
Or,  in  adventurous  numbers,  neatly  aims 
To  paint  a  rainbow,  or — the  river  Thames.  & 

Tou  sketch  a  tree,  and  so  perhaps  may  shine  — 
But  daub  a  shipwreck  like  an  alehouse  sign ; 
Tou  plan  a  vote — it  dwindles  to  a  pot ; 
Then  glide  down  Grub-street  —  fksting  and  forgot ; 

Spectatnm  admlul  risum  teneatli.  amlci  ? 
Credit«,  Piaonm,  ifti  tabula  fore  librum 
Persfanilem,  cuJuf,  reiut  agri  somnia,  raoc 
Fingentur  spedet ;  ut  nee  pet,  nee  eaput  uni 
Reddatur  fonnc.    Plctorlous  atque  poetis 
QuidUbet  audendi  semper  ftait  cqua  potestu. 
Sclmiis,  et  tunc  reniam  petlmuioue  dainiuque  ridtilm : 
Sed  non  ut  pUddla  eoSant  immitia ;  non  ut  . 
Serpentet  arlbua  geminentur,  tlgrlbni  agni. 

IncoRpdi  graribua  plenunque  et  magna  profeuia 
Purpureut,  lat^  qui  splendeat,  unus  et  alter 
AMoitur  pannua ;  cum  lucua  et  ara  Diana, 
Et  properantia  aqua  per  amoBnoa  ambttos  agrot, 
Aut  flumen  Rhenum,  aut  pluiiof  describitur  arcus. 
Sed  nunc  non  erat  his  locus :  et  fortasse  cupressum 
Scis  simulare :  quid  hoc,  si  TnetiM  enatat  exapes 
Naribtts,  are  dato  qui  pingitur  ?  amphora  coipit 
Institul ;  currente  rota  cur  urceus  exit  ? 
Denique  sit  quod  tIs,  simplex  duntaxat  et  nnum. 

former  was  so  flattering  to  Lord  Brron,  that  it  could  scarcely 
fall  to  take  off,  for  the  time,  the  eoge  of  his  appetite  for  lite, 
rarj  bittemets.  In  short,  he  found  himself  mixing  constantly 
in  sodetj  with  persons  who  had— IVom  good  sense,  or  good- 
nature, or  fhmi  both — overlooked  the  petulancles  of  his 
**  Enalish  Bards  and  Scotch  Reriewers,"  and  felt,  as  he  said, 
that  be  should  be  "  heapinc  coals  of  fire  on  his  head  "  if  he 
were  to  persist  in  bringing  forth  a  continuation  of  his  iuTenile 
lampoon.  Nine  years  had  passed  ere  he  is  found  writing  thus 
to  Mr.  Murrqr: — "  Get  from  Mr.  Hobhouse,  and  send  me,  a 
proof  of  my  '  Hints  from  Horace : '  it  has  now  the  nomtm 
frematur  in  anrutm  complete  for  its  production.  I  hare  a 
Dodon  that,  with  some  omissions  of  names  and  passages,  it 
will  do ;  and  I  could  put  my  late  obserratlons  Jdr  Pope 
amongst  the  notes.  As  far  as  versification  goes,  it  is  good ; 
and,  in  looking  back  at  what  I  wrote  about  that  period,  I  am 
astonished  to  see  how  little  I  have  trained  on.  I  wrote  better 
then  than  now  •,  but  that  comes  of  my  having  ikUen  into  the 
atrocious  bad  taste  of  the  times."  On  hearhig,  however, 
that,  in  Mr.  Hobhouse's  opinion,  the  iambtcs  would  require 
**  a  good  deal  of  slashing"  to  suit  the  times,  the  notion  of 
printing  them  was  once  more  abandoned.  They  were  first 
published,  therefore,  In  1831,  seven  years  after  the  poet's 

•  In  an  English  newspaper,  which  finds  its  wKf  abroad 
wherever  there  are  Bngllslimen,  I  read  an  account  of  this 

dirty  dauber's  caricature  of  Mr.  H as  a  *«  beast,"  and  the 

consequent  action,  Ac    The  circumstance  is^probablT,  too 

well  known  to  require  flirther  comment [The  gentleman 

here  alluded  to  was  Thomas  Hope,  Esq.,  the  author  of  **Ana- 
staslus,"  and  one  of  the  moat  munificent  patrons  of  ait  this 


LanghM  hito  Lethe  by  some  quaint  Bevlew, 
Whose  wit  is  never  troublesome  till — tnie.  ^ 

In  fine,  to  whatsoever  you  aqtirr. 
Let  it  at  least  be  simple  and  entire. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  rhyming  tribe 
(Give  ear,  my  friend,  for  thou  bast  been  a  scribe) 
Are  led  astray  by  some  peculiar  lure. 
I  labour  to  be  brief — beoome  obscure ; 
One  ftlls  while  following  elegance  too  ftst ; 
Another  soars,  inflated  with  bombast : 
Too  low  a  third  crawls  on,  afraid  to  fly. 
He  spins  his  sul)Ject  to  satiety ; 
Absurdly  varying,  he  at  last  engraves 
Fish  in  the  woods,  and  boaia  beneath  the  waves ! 

Unless  your  care  *s  exact,  your  judgment  nice. 
The  flight  from  Iblly  leads  but  into  vice ; 
None  are  complete,  all  wanting  in  some  par^ 
Like  certain  toilors,  limited  in  art. 
For  gaUygaskins  Slowshears  is  your  man ; 
But  coats  must  claim  another  artisan.  ? 
Now  this  to  me,  I  own,  seems  much  the  tame 
As  Tulcan's  feet  to  bear  Apollo's  frame  ' ; 
Or,  with  a  fidr  complexion,  to  expose 
Black  eyes,  black  ringlets*  bat — a  bottle  dok  1 

Dear  authors  1  suit  your  tt^dcs  to  your  strcqgtli. 
And  ponder  well  your  sul^ect,  and  Its  length ; 

Maxima  pars  vatum,  pater,  et  Juwnes  paire  dIfBi, 
Dedpimur  spede  recti.    Brevls  esse  laboro, 
Obscurus  flo :  sectanten  levla,  nerri 
Defidunt  animiqua.:  profbssus  grandia,  target : 
Serpit  huml  tutus  nlmium  timidusque  proedls  s 
Qui  variare  cuplt  rem  prodiaialiter  unam. 
Delphinum  svlvls  appinglt,  flucdbus  aptun. 

In  vitium  audt  culpa  foga,  si  caret  arte. 
iBmllhim  drca  ludum  fober  imaf  et  namea 
Bxprimet,  et  molles  Imitahitnr  ere  capilloi  ; 
Inrelix  operia  summa,  quia  ponere  toton 
Nesdet.    Hunc  ego  me,  d  quid  compooete 
Non  magls  esse  velim,  qnam  pravo  vtvere  n 
Spectandum  nigris  ocnUs  nigroque  capQlo. 

Sumite  matenem  vestrts,  qui  scriblus,  m^ 
Vlribns ;  et  versate  did  auld  ierre  recuscnt. 
Quid  valeant  humeri.    Cul  lecta  poteiacr  erit 
Mec  facimdia  deseret  banc,  nee  loddus  ordo. 

Ordinis  hsec  virtus  erit  et  veaus,  aat  ego  telkr. 


a' 

OS' 


prindpled  French  painter,  by  name  Duboat,  tka(t  mi 
revenged  himself  by  a  pictare  called  **  Beauty  and  tkm 
in  which  Mr.  Hope  and  hia  lady  were  rcpreaentad  i 
to  the  well-known  lUry  stoiy.    The  pktura  bad  1 
malice  not  to  succeed  t  and,  to  the  disgrace  of  Jdia 
exhibition  of  it  la  said  to  have  btched  thirty  pooada  Is  a 
A  brother  of  Bfrs.  Hope  thrasft  his  sword  throaglh  the 
vass ;  and  M.  Duboat  had  the  oooaolatioD  to  get  iiw  pi 
danuima.    The  aAir  made  much  noise  at  tbe  ttane ;  Ihou^k 
Mr.  Hope  had  not  then  placed  himsdf  oo  ttiac 
eminence,  which  he  afterwards  attained.    Pr 
no  man's  reputation  In  the  world  was  ever  so 
completely  sltered,  as  his  was  by  the  qipearaace  of  hia 
nificent  romance.    He  died  in  ISSS.] 

*  [**  BCoMdias."— Ui  the  original  MS,,  "  Bi 

'  [The  opening  of  the  poem  is,  with 
nal,  Ingenious.— -Hooks.  J 

«  C*  AU  axtisU.'*—  Origlaally,  *•  We 

*  **  Where  pore  descrlptioo  held  tbe 

*  [This  it  pointed,  and  fcUdtously  ei| 


to  tbe 


'  Mere  conmoo  mortala 
tailor  aodwlth  ooa  hOl,  bat  the 
foond  It  impoaiible  to  oooflda  their  lovor 
makers  of  tnelr  body  dotbes.    I  sprak  of 
1M9:  what  reCom  may  * 
know,  nor  daalre  to  know. 


■  ru  A, 
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Nor  lift  your  load,  before  you  Ve  <iiilte  awarc 
Whit  nd^t  your  thoukten  will,  or  wiU  not,  bear. 
But  Indd  Order,  and  Wlt*B  liren  voice, 
Await  the  poet,  skOftil  in  Us  choloe ; 
With  natiTe  doqnenoe  he  eoan  along, 
Gfioe  in  hif  thoiightB»  and  mmic  in  hii  lODg. 

Let  Judgment  teach  him  wisely  to  combine 
WKh  ftxtore  parts  the  now  omitted  line : 
This  Shan  the  author  choose,  or  that  T^iect, 
Precise  in  style,  and  cautioas  to  select ; 
Nor  slight  applause  wiQ  candid  pens  ailbrd 
Tb  him  who  ftrndshes  a  wanting  word^ 
Then  fear  not,  if  *tis  needftil,  to  produce 
Some  term  unknown,  or  obsolete  in  use, 
(As  Pitt  1  has  ftmdsh'd  us  a  woni  or  two» 
Which  lezicQgnphers  declined  to  do) 
So  yon  indeed,  with  care,  —  (but  be  content 
To  tike  this  license  rarely)  —  may  invent 
New  words  find  credit  fai  these  hitter  days 
If  neatly  grafted  on  a  Gallic  phrase. 
What  Chaucer,  Spenser  did,  we  scarce  reftise 
To  Dryden's  or  to  Ptqpe'b  matnrer  muse. 
If  you  can  add  a  little,  say  why  not, 
As  wen  as  '^PHlliam  Pitt,  and  Walter  Scott? 
Since  they,  by  force  of  rhyme  and  force  of  lungs, 
£nrich*d  our  island's  ill-united  tongues ; 
*T  is  then — and  shall  be —  lawftil  to  present 
Bcform  in  writing,  as  in  parliament 

As  Ibrests  shed  their  foliage  by  degrees, 
So  fede  expressions  which  In  season  please ; 
And  we  and  oun,  alas  I  are  due  to  fiite. 
And  woiics  and  words  but  dwindle  to  a  date. 

Vt  Jam  nunc  dieat.  Jam  nunc  debentla  diet 
Pieraqne  dlftnt,  et  piwaens  In  tempui  omittat ; 
Hoc  amct,  hoc  speniat  promUsl  carmlnU  auctor. 

la  Terbto  edam  tenuii  cautuique  serendli : 
Dlxeria  eKregle,  notum  cl  callida  rerbum 
Reddidoit  Junctora  noTmn.    SI  forte  naceue  eit 
Indkiii  montcnre  recentlbat  abdlu  rerum, 
Plogere  dnctotU  non  exaudlta  Cethi^gis 
Condngct ;  dabiturque  Ucenda  tumpta  podenter ; 
Et  noTm  flctaqoa  nnper  habebunt  Terba  fldem,  il 
Graeo  fanta  cadant,  parce  detorta.    Qtdd  autem 
CkcOIo  Plantoqae  dwit  Roounui,  ademptum 
VlrgtUo  Varioque  ?  ego  cur,  acqiiirere  pituca 
8i  poaaom,  iiiTldeor,  cum  lingua  Catonu  et  Emd 
Sermoncm  patrlum  dltarerlt,  et  nora  rerum 
Nomina  proCulerit  ?  Licult,  semperque  Ucebk, 
Signafmn  pnnente  nota  producere  nomen. 

Ut  illTa  foUli  proDoa  matantur  In  annoa ; 
Prima  eadunt^  ita  Terborum  Tetus  Interlt  ataa, 
Be  inreDum  ntu  llorent  modo  nata,  vigentque. 
Dwemnr  mortl  noc  noitraque :  tl?e  receptut 
Terra  Neptunui  daatea  aquUcnlbua  arcet, 


*  Mr.  Pttt  waa  Hberal  In  hU  addltlona  to  our  parliamentary 
tongue ;  a*  may  be  seen  In  many  publicatioDa,  paittcularly  the 
E^Unburgh  Beriew. 

*  Old  ballads,  old  playt,  and  old  women's  itoriei  are  at 
preeent  In  aa  much  request  as  old  wine  or  new  speeches.  In 
^ftct,  tbia  la  the  millennium  of  black  letter :  thanks  to  our 
Hebers,  Webers.  and  Scotts  I— [There  was  considerable  ma- 
lice in  ttmsputtfnc  Weber,  a  poor  German  hack,  a  mere  ama- 
xsocnab  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  between  the  two  other  names.] 

,"  the  •*  Dundad,*'  and  all  Swift's  lam- 

Whatever  their  other  works  may  be,  these 

ooal  feelings,  and  angry  retort  on  unworthy 

(h  the  aUHty  of  these  satires  elerates  the 

ey  detracts  from  the  personal  character 

particulars  of  Dryden's  feud  with  his 

In  the  luireateshfo,  Shadwell,  whom  he  baa  Immor- 

ratf*^**  oader  the  name  of  line  Flecknoe,  and  alao  aa  Og,  In 
tlft«  aecood  part  of  **  Abaalom  and  Achltophel  t  **  and  for  the 
literary  sqoaMes  In  which  Swift  and  rope  were  engaml, 
tiam  reader  must  turn  to  the  Uvea  and  works  of  these  three 
;  writers.  See  also  Mr.  D'lsraeU's  palnftilly  interesting 
on  "  The  Qnanala  of  Authors/*] 


originated  In 
ri^skl*;  and  I 
poetical,  thdr 
of  the  writers. 


— [For 


Thouf^  as  a  monarch  nods,  and  commerce  calls, 

Impetuous  rivers  stagnate  in  canals  ; 

Thou^  swamps  subdued,  and  marshes  draln'd,  sustain 

The  heavy  ploughshare  and  the  yellow  grain. 

And  rising  ports  along  the  busy  shore 

Protect  the  tcsmI  ftom  old  Ocean's  roar. 

All,  all  must  perish ;  but,  surviving  last. 

The  love  of  letters  half  preierves  the  past 

True,  some  decay,  yet  not  a  iiew  revive ;  * 

Though  those  shall  sink,  which  now  appear  to  thrive, 

As  custom  arbitrates,  whose  shlftlDg  sway 

Our  life  and  language  must  alike  obey. 

The  immortal  wars  which  gods  and  angels  wage, 
Are  they  not  shown  in  Milton's  sacred  page  ? 
His  strain  will  teach  what  numbers  best  belong 
To  themes  celestial  told  in  epic  song. 

The  slow,  sad  stansa  win  correctly  paint 
The  lover's  anguish,  or  the  friend's  complaint 
But  which  deserves  the  laurels- rhyme  or  blank ? 
Which  holds  on  Helicon  the  higher  rank  ? 
Let  squabbling  critics  by  themselves  dispute 
This  point,  as  puasling  as  a  Chancery  suit 

Satiric  rhyme  flist  sprang  from  selflsh  spleen. 
Tou  doubt — see  Dryden,  Pope,  St  Patrick's  dean.  > 

Blank  verw  <  is  now,  with  one  consent,  allied 
To  Tragedy,  and  rarely  quits  her  side. 
Though  mad  Ahnansor  rhymed  in  Dryden's  days, 
No  sing>song  hero  rants  in  modem  plays ; 
While  modest  Comedy  her  vene  foregoes 
For  Jest  and  jmm  *  in  very  middling  prose. 

Regis  opus ;  sterllisTe  diu  palus,  aptaque  remls, 
Vicinas  nrbes  allt,  et  grare  sentit  aratrum : 
Sen  cursum  mutarit  inlquum  frugibus  amnis, 
Doctus  iter  melius ;  mortalla  (acta  perlbunt ; 
Medum  sermonum  stet  honos,  et  gratia  vlvax. 
If  nlta  renascentur,  qua  Jam  oeddera ;  cadentque 
Quae  nunc  sunt  hi  hooon  rocabula,  si  rolet  usus, 
Quem  penes  arbitrium  est  et  Jus  et  norma  loquoidl. 

Res  gestse  regumque  ducumque  et  tristia  bella. 
Quo  scriU  posseot  numero  monstrarlt  Homerui. 

Verslbus  Impariter  Junctls  quertmonia  primum  ( 
Post  etiam  inclusa  est  voti  lentenUa  compos. 
Quis  tamen  exlguos  elegos  emlaerit  auctor, 
Grammatid  oertant,  et  adhuc  sub  Judice  lis  est. 

Archilochum  proprio  rabies  armarit  lambo ; 
Hunc  socd  oepere  pedem,  grandesque  cothurni, 
Alternis  aptnm  sermonibus,  et  populares 
Vtaioentem  strepltus,  et  natum  rebus  aaendis. 

Musa  dedit  fldibus  dlTos,  pueroique  deorum, 
Et  pogilem  rictorem,  et  equum  certamlne  primum, 
BtiuTenum  curas,  et  libera  rina  referre. 

Descriptas  senrara  rices  operumque  colores, 

*  [Like  Dr.  Johnson,  Lord  Byron  maintained  the  exoelleiioe 
of  rhyme  over  blank  Terse  In  English  poetry.  "Blank  verse,** 
he  says  in  his  long  lost  letter  to  the  editor  of  Blackwood's 
Magastne,  **  unleu  in  the  drama,  no  one  except  Milton  ever 
wrote  who  could  rhyme.  I  am  awara  that  Johnson  has  said, 
after  lome  hesitation,  that  he  could  not  *  prevail  upon  himself 
to  wish  that  Milton  had  been  a  rhymer.*  The  opinions  of 
that  truly  great  man,  whom,  like  Pope,  it  Is  the  present 
fashion  to  decry,  will  ever  be  received  by  me  with  that  defer- 
ence which  time  will  restore  to  blm  from  all ;  but,  with  all 
humility,  I  am  not  persuaded  that  the  *  Paradise  Lost ' 
would  not  have  been  more  noblv  conre]red  to  posterity,  not 
perhaos  in  heroic  couplets,— although  even  they  oomd  sus- 
tain the  subject,  If  well  balanced.— bat  in  the  stansa  of 
Spenser,  or  of  Tasso,  or  In  the  tersa  rima  of  Dante,  whidi 
the  powen  of  MUton  could  easily  have  grafted  on  our  lan- 
cuam*  The  *  Seasons '  of  Thomson  would  have  been  better 
m  rhyme,  althou^  still  infMor  to  his  *  Castle  of  Indolence;* 
and  Mr.  Soothey*s  *  Joan  of  Are  *  no  worse.*'] 

*  With  all  the  vulgar  appUnse  and  critical  abhorrence  of 
MOTS,  they  have  Aristotle  on  thdr  side ;  who  permits  them 
to  orators,and  gives  them  consequence  by  a  grave  disquisition, 
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Not  that  our  Bens  or  BeaumontB  show  the  wone, 
Or  lose  one  point,  because  they  wrote  in  Terse. 
But  so  Thalia  pleases  to  appear. 
Poor  Tiigin !  damn*d  some  twenty  times  a  year  I 

Whatever  the  scene,  let  this  advice  have  weight :  — 
Adapt  your  language  to  your  hero's  state. 
At  times  Melpomene  foigets  to  groan. 
And  brisk  Thalia  takes  a  serious  tone ; 
Nor  unregarded  will  the  act  pass  by 
Where  angry  Townly  ^  lifts  his  voice  on  high. 
Again,  our  Shakspeaxe  limits  verse  to  kings. 
When  common  prose  will  serve  for  common  things; 
And  lively  Hal  resigns  heroic  ire. 
To  **  hollowing  Hotspur  **  >  and  the  sceptred  sire. 

*Tis  not  enough,  ye  bards,  with  all  your  art. 
To  polish  poems ;  —  they  must  touch  the  heart : 
Where'er  the  scene  be  laid,  whate'er  the  song. 
Still  let  it  bear  the  hearer's  soul  along ; 
Command  your  audience  or  to  smile  or  weep, 
Whiche'er  may  please  you — any  thing  but  sleep. 
The  poet  claims  our  tears ;  but,  by  his  leave. 
Before  I  shed  them,  let  me  see  him  grieve. 

If  banish'd  Bomeo  IHgn'd  nor  sigh  nor  tear, 
Lull'd  by  his  languor,  I  should  sleep  or  sneer. 
Sad  words,  no  doubt,  become  a  serious  face. 
And  men  look  angry  in  the  proper  place. 
At  double  meanings  folks  seem  wondrous  sly. 
And  sentiment  prescribes  a  pensive  eye ; 
For  nature  form'd  at  first  the  inward  man. 
And  actors  copy  nature — when  they  can.  * 
She  bids  the  beating  heart  with  rapture  bound, 
Baised  to  the  stars,  or  levell'd  with  the  ground ; 

Cur  ego,  il  nequeo  Ignoroqae,  poeta  lalutor  ? 
Cur  neidre,  pudeni  prare,  quam  discero  malo  ? 

Versibtti  exponl  traglcia  re*  comica  noo  Tult ; 
Indlgnatur  item  privatis,  ac  prope  tocco 
Dlgnti  carmlnlbut  narrarl  c«ena  Thyestae. 
Singula  quivque  locum  teneant  lortita  decenter. 
Interdum  tamen  et  Tocem  comoedia  toIUt, 
Iratusque  Chremes  tumido  delitigat  ore : 
Et  tra^cus  plerumque  dolet  sermone  pedeitrl. 
Telephua  et  Peleus.  cum  pauper  et  exiul,  uterqne 
Projicit  ampullai  et  seiqulpeoalla  Terba, 
Si  curat  cor  ipectantis  tetigiise  querela. 

Non  latit  est  pulchra  es»c  poexnata ;  dulda  lunto, 
Et,  quocunque  Toient,  animum  auditorii  agunCo. 
Ut  ridentibus  arrldent,  ita  flentibus  adflent 
Human!  rultui :  si  vli  roe  flere,  dolendura  est 
Primum  ipti  tibi ;  tunc  tua  me  Infortunia  laedent. 
Telephe,  Tel  Peleu,  male  si  mandata  loqueris. 
Ant  dormitabo,  aut  ridebo :  tristia  moestum 
Vultum  Terba  decent ;  iratum,  pfcna  minarum ; 
Ludentem,  lasdva ;  severum,  seria  dictu. 
Format  enlm  natura  prius  nos  Intus  ad  omnem 

[**  Cicero  also.**  says  Addison,  **  has  sprinkled  several  of  his 
works  with  them ;  and,  in  his  book  on  Oratory,  quotes 
abundance  or  sayings  as  pieces  of  wit,  which,  upon  examina- 
tion, prove  arrant  puns.  But  the  age  In  which  the  pun 
chiefly  flourished  was  in  the  reign  of  James  the  First,  who 
was  himself  a  tolerable  punster,  and  made  very  few  bishopa 
or  privy  councillors  that  had  not  some  time  or  other  signa- 
lised themscWps  by  a  clinch  or  a  conundrum.  The  sermont 
of  Bishop  Andrews,  and  the  tragedies  of  Shakspeare,  are  full 
of  them.  The  sinner  was  punned  into  repentance  by  the 
former  ;  as  in  the  latter,  notning  is  more  usual  than  to  see  a 
hero  weeping  and  quibbling  for  a  doxen  lines  together.**] 

I  [In  Vanbrugh's  comedy  of  the  *'  Provoked  Husband.**] 

*  "And  In  Mi  ear  1  'U  hoUo  Mortimer  I  *'  —  1  Henry  IV. 

'  [**  Johnson.  Pray,  Mr.  Bayes,  who  is  that  Drawcansir? 
Baffe*.  Why,  Sir.  a  great  hero,  that  fHghU  his  mistress, 
snubs  up  kings,  baflles  armies,  and  does  what  he  will,  without 
reg^  to  numbers,  good  sense,  or  Justice."—  ileAcarMl.] 


And  for  expression's  aid,  'tis  said,  or  sung, 
She  gave  our  mind's  intennreter — the  tongneb 
Who,  worn  with  use,  of  late  would  fiJn  '**«r*nff 
(At  least  in  theatres)  with  common  sense ; 
O'erwhelm  with  soimd  the  boxes,  gallery,  pit. 
And  raise  a  laugh  with  any  thing  —  but  wiL 

To  skUfiil  writers  it  will  much  import. 
Whence  spring  their  scenes,  fkom  oommoo  life  or 

court; 
Whether  they  seek  a]>plause  by  smik  or  teu; 
To  draw  a  '*  Lying  Valet,**  or  a  «  Lear,** 
A  sage,  or  rakish  youngster  wild  fhm  school, 
A  wandering  **  Peregrine,**  or  plain  **  John  Bull ;  * 
All  persons  please  when  nature's  voke  prevails, 
Scottish  or  Irish,  bom  in  Wilts  oi  Wales. 

Or  follow  common  fiune,  or  forge  a  ploL 
Who  cares  if  mimic  heroes  lived  or  not? 
One  precept  serves  to  regulate  the  scene :  — > 
Make  it  ^tpear  as  if  it  maght  have  betm. 

If  some  Drawcansir  >  you  aspire  to  draw, 
Present  him  raving  and  above  all  law : 
If  female  ftiries  in  your  scheme  are  plami*d, 
Iilacbeth*s  fierce  dame  is  ready  to  your  hand ; 
For  tears  and  treachery,  for  good  and  evil* 
Constance,  King  Richard,  Hamlet,  and  the  Devfl  I 
But  if  a  new  design  you  dare  essay. 
And  freely  wander  tram  the  beaten  way. 
True  to  your  characters,  till  all  be  past. 
Preserve  consistency  fitnn  first  to  lasL 

'Tis  hard  to  venture  where  our  betters  foil. 
Or  lend  ftesh  interest  to  a  twice-told  tale ; 

Fortunarum  habitum ;  Jurat,  ant  impelllt  ad  Im  ; 
Aut  ad  humum  moerore  cravl  dedodt,  et  angU ; 
Post  eflert  animi  motus  tbterprete  Ungoa. 
Si  dioentis  erunt  fortunis  absoii&  dicta, 
Romani  toUent  equites  pedltesque  cacfainaaBa. 

Intererit  multum,  Davusne  loquatur,  an  hsoa  ; 
Maturusne  senex,  an  adhiic  florentc  Juveota 
Fervldus ;  an  matrona  potens,  an  seaula  mttrtx  ; 
Mercatome  vagus,  cultome  virentis  agelU ; 
Colchus,  an  Assyrlua ;  Thebis  nutrltus.  an  Argla. 

Aut  fiunam  sequere,  aut  sibl  oonvententla  fi^g*. 
Scriptor.    ^onoratum  st  forte  reponis  AohUlena  i 
Impiger,  iracundus,  InexorabUls,  aoer. 
Jura  neget  sibi  nata,  nihil  non  arroget  amia. 
Sit  Medea  ferox  invktaque,  Aebilis  lao, 
Perfidus  IxJon,  lo  vaga,  tristis  Orestea, 
Si  quid  Inexpertum  scene  oommittis,  ct  audaa 
Personam  formare  novam  ;  servetur  ad  imuaa 
Qualis  ab  incepto  processerit,  et  slhl  oau/UL 

Difficile  est  pn^rie  oommunla  diccre  *  ;  tn^iia 
Bectlus  Iliacum  carmen  deduds  la  actus, 
Quam  si  proferres  ignota  Indictaqoe  primna. 


Ai 


•  **  D(ffUf(le  at  proprie 
Mde.  de  Sevlgne,  Boileao,  and  others,  have  left  tlMir 
on  the  meaning  of  this  passage  In  a  tract  cuuafclefMy 
than  the  poem  of  Horace.    It  Is  printed  at  the  di 
eleventh  volume  of  Madame  de  Sevlcn^s  Lcctera* 
GrouveUe,  Paris,  1806.    Presuming  that  aD  whooa 
may  venture  an  opinion  on  such  suh}ecta. 
many  who  can  not  have  taken  the  same  Ubsvty*  i 
held  my  "  larthlng  candle  '*  as  awkwardly  w  anol 
my  respect  for  the  wits  of  Louis  the  Foarteenth's 
slide  induced  me  to  subjoin  these  lUostrioaa 
Boilean :  '*  II  est  difficile  de  traiter 
portie  de  tout  le  moode  d*une  nanlire  qui 
propres,  ce  qui  s*appeUe  s'approprter  un  ewics 
qu'on  y  donne.**   9dly,  BattMix :  *^lfab  U  cat  Wi 
donner  de«  traits  proprea  et  Indlvtduds  aax  toaa 
posdblea.**    8dly.  Dader:  •*  U  est  difidle  de 
nablement  oes  caract^res  que  tout  le  nom~ 
Mde.  de  84vin<'s  opinkm  and  transhlkwy 
thlrtypagea,  lomit,  partiealarly  as  M. 
"  La  chose  est  blen  i 


r  « 


& 
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And  yet,  perdumce,  *tii  wiser  to  prefer 

A  hackney'd  plot,  than  choose  a  new,  and  err ; 

Tet  copf  not  too  closely,  but  record, 

More  Justly,  thongbt  ftv  thought  than  word   for 

word. 
Nor  trace  yoor  prototype  through  narrow  ways. 
But  only  follow  where  he  merits  praise. 

For  yon,  young  bard  I  whom  luckless  fiite  may  lead 
To  tremble  <m  the  nod  (tf  all  who  read. 
Ere  your  first  score  of  cantos  time  unrolls. 
Beware — for  Ood's  sake,  don't  begin  like  Bowles !  ^ 
"  Awake  a  louder  and  a  loftier  strSn,**  — 
And  pray,  what  follows  flnom  his  boiling  brain  ?  ^- 

PubUca  malerles  prlrattjiirfs  erit,  d 
Nee  drca  yilem  patulumque  moraberit  orbem ; 
Nee  Terbtnn  Terbo  curabu  reddere  fidua 
Intarpret,  nee  detilies  Imitator  in  arctum, 
Unde  ped^  proferre  pudor  TeCet,  aut  opeiis  lex. 
Nee  ftte  iodpfes,  ut  scrlptor  cyclicus  olim : 
'  -  Fortunam  Priami  cantabo,  et  noblle  bellum.'* 
Qtdd  dignum  tanto  feret  hie  promiuor  hlito  ? 
Partuiiimt  montet :  nascetur  ridlcului  mus. 

» 

terpretatiom  ne  paralt  6tre  la  T^rltable.'*  Bat  bv  way  of 
comfort,  it  Mems,  fifty  yean  afterwards,  **Le  lomineux 
Dumariais  "  made  hla  appearance,  to  set  Horace  on  hi«  legs 
again,  '*  disilper  tons  les  noages,  et  conctUer  tous  les  dissen- 
cime<to ;"  ana  lome  flf^  years  hence,  somebody,  still  more  lu- 
minous,  will  doobtleas  start  up  and  demolish  Pumarsais  and 
his  syvtem  on  this  weighty  aflUr,  as  if  he  were  no  better  than 
Ptolemy  and  Trcho,  or  hfs  comments  of  no  more  consequence 
than  astrononucal  calculations  on  the  present  comet.  I  am 
hapipy  to  say,  '*  la  longueur  de  la  dissertation  "  of  M.  D.  pre- 
Tcnts  M.  G.  from  saying  any  more  on  the  matter.  A  better 
poec  than  BoHean,  and  at  least  as  good  a  scholar  as  S^rlgn^, 
naa  aaid« 

**  A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing/* 

And.  by  thit  oomparison  of  eomments,  it  may  be  peroeiTed 
bovr  a  good  deal  may  be  rendered  as  perilous  to  the  pro> 
pricCors.  —  [Dr.  Jolmson  gare  the  interpretation  thus  —  "  He 
means  that  It  is  difllcult  to  appropriate  to  particular  persons 
qualitlca  which  are  common  to  sill  mankind,  as  Homer  has 
dooe."  —  **  It  seems  to  result  from  the  whole  discussion,"  says 
Mr.  Croker,  **  tliat,  in  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  words,  the 
passage  is  obscure,  and  that,  to  make  sense,  we  must  either 
altrr  the  words,  or  assign  to  them  an  unusual  interpretation. 
All  commentators  are  agreed,  by  the  help  of  the  context,  what 
the  general  meaning  must  be ;  but  no  one  seems  able  *  Terbom 
Tertm  reddere  fidus  interpres.'  "  (Boswell,  vol.  til.  p.  438.)  — 
But,  in  our  humble  opinion,  Boileau's  translation  is  precisely 
that  of  this  **  fldua  interpres."] 

1  About  two  years  ago  a  young  man,  named  Townsend, 
smoounced  by  Mr.  Cumberland*^  (in  a  reriew  f  since  de- 


ceased) as  iMlasf  engaged  on  an  epic  poem  to  be  entitled 
**  Amageddon.'*^  The  plan  and  specimen  promise  much ; 
but  I  hope  neitber  to  ollbnd  Mr.  Townsend,  nor  his  friends, 
by  recommending  to  liis  attention  the  lines  of  Horace  to 
vhlch  these  rhymes  allude.  If  Mr.  Townsend  succeeds  In  his 
undertaking,  as  there  is  reason  to  hope,  how  much  will  the 
w-orl<l  be  indebted  to  Mr.  Cumberland  for  bringing  him  be- 
fore the  puUic  1  But,  till  that  eTcntftil  dwrarrlTes,  it  may  be 
douhcad  whether  the  premature  display  or  his  plan  (sublime 
aa  the  Ideas  confiBSsedl7are)has  not,— by  raising  expectation 
too  high,  or  diminishing  curiosity,  by  aeTeloplns:  his  argu- 
meiu, — rather  incurred  the  hasard  of  injuring  Mr.  Towns- 
end's  ftxture  prospects.  Mr.  Cumberland  (whose  talents  I 
shall  not  depradate  by  the  huraUe  tribute  of  my  pr^se)  and 

•  [On  the  original  MS.  we  find,—**  This  note  was  written  ** 
fat  Atbensi  '*  before  the  author  was  apprised  of  Mr.  Cum- 
berland's death."  The  old  litterateur  died  in  May  1811,  and 
had  the  honour  to  be  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  to 
he  eulogised,  while  the  company  stood  round  the  grave,  in 
the  following  manly  Ityle  by  the  then  dean,  Dr.  Vincent,  his 
schootfellow.  and  throosh  life  his  friend.  — "  Good  pecmle ! 
the  person  yon  see  now  deposited  is  Richard  Ciraiberland.  an 
antbor  of  no  small  merit :  his  writings  were  chiefly  for  the 
stage,  but  of  strict  moral  tendency :  they  were  not  without 
faults,  but  they  were  not  gross,  abounding  with  oaths  and 
lit>idinom  expressions,  as,  1  am  sboclied  to  observe,  is  the 
ca^e  of  many  of  the  present  day.  He  wrote  as  much  as  any 
one  :  few  wrote  better ;  and  his  works  will  be  held  in  the 
highest  estimation,  as  long  as  the  English  languase  will  be 
understood.  He  considered  the  theatre  a  school  for  morAl 
InprtyTeaient,  and  his  remains  are  truly  worthy  of  mingling 


He  sinks  to  Sonthey's  level  in  a  trice, 

Whose  epic  mount^bis  never  fidl  in  mice  I 

Not  so  of  yore  awoke  your  mighty  sire 

The  tempered  warblings  of  Ms  master-lyre ; 

Soft  as  the  gentler  breathing  of  the  lute, 

"  Of  man's  first  disobedience  and  the  fhiit  ** 

He  speaks,  but,  as  his  sul^ect  swells  along, 

Earth,  heaven,  and  Hades  echo  with  the  song.  > 

Still  to  the  midst  of  things  he  hastens  on, 

As  if  we  witness'd  all  already  done ; 

liCaves  on  his  path  whatever  seems  too  mean 

To  raise  the  sulQect,  or  adorn  the  scene; 

Gives,  as  each  page  improves  upon  the  sight. 

Not  smoke  firom  brightness,  but  from  darkness — light ; 

Quanto  rectius  hie,  qui  nil  moUtur  inepte  ! 
*'  Die  mihi,  Musa,  vfrum,  captse  post  tempore  Trojse, 
Qui  mores  hominum  multorum  ridit  et  urbes." 
Non  f^nnum  ex  ftilgore,  sed  ex  fumo  dare  lucem 
Cogitat,  ut  spedosa  dehinc  miracula  promat, 
Anuphaten,  Scvllamque,  et  cum  Cvclope  Charybdim. 
Nee  reditum  Diomedls  ab  interitu  Meleagri, 
Nee  gemino  helium  Trojanum  ordltur  ab  ovo. 
Semper  ad  erentum  fesdngt ;  et  in  medias  res 

Mr.  Townsend  must  not  suppose  me  actuated  by  unworthy 
motives  in  this  suggestion.  1  wish  the  author  all  the  success 
he  can  wish  himself,  and  shall  be  truly  happy  to  see  epic 
poetry  weighed  up  from  the  bathos  where  it  lies  sunken  with 
Southey.  Cottle,  Cowley  (Mrs.  or  Abraham),  Ogilvr,  Wilkie, 
Pye,  and  all  the  "  dull  of  past  and  present  days. '  Even  if  he 
is  not  a  MUtan.,  he  may  be  better  than  Blaelcmore  ;  if  not  a 
Homett  an  Antimackus.  I  should  deem  myself  presump- 
tuous, as  a  young  man.  In  olTerinff  advice,  were  it  not  ad- 
dressed to  one  still  younger.  Bfr.  Townsend  has  the  greatest 
difflculties  to  encounter :  but  in  conouering  them  he  will  find 
employment ;  in  having  conquered  tnem,  his  reward.  I  know 
too  well  "  the  scribbler's  scoff,  the  critic's  contumely ; "  and 
I  am  afraid  time  will  teach  Mr.  Townsend  to  know  them 
better.  Those  who  succeed,  and  those  who  do  not,  must  bear 
this  alike,  and  it  is  hard  to  say  which  have  most  of  it.  I 
trust  that  Mr.  Townsend's  share  will  be  firom  «»ey ;  —  he 
will  soon  know  mankind  well  enough  not  to  attribute  this  ex- 
pression to  malice.—  [This  was  penned  at  Athens.  On  his 
return  to  England  Lord  B.  wrote  to  a  friend :  —  "  Tiiere  is 
a  sucking  epic  poet  at  Granta,  a  Mr.  Townsend,  protegi  of 
the  late  Cumberland.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  him  and  his 
'Armageddon?'  I  think  his  plan  (the  man  I  don't  know) 
borders  on  the  sublime ;  though,  perhaps,  the  anticipation  of 
the  *  Last  Day '  is  a  UtUe  too  daring :  at  least,  it  looks  Uke 
telling  the  Alinighty  what  he  is  to  do ;  and  might  remind  an 
ill-natured  person  of  the  line — 

*  And  fools  rush  in  where  angels  Ibar  to  tread.* 
But  I  don*t  mean  to  cavil— only  other  folks  will;  and  he 
may  bring  all  the  lambs  of  Jacob  Behmen  about  bis  ears. 
However,  I  hope  he  will  bring  it  to  a  conclusion,  though 
Milton  is  in  his  way.'*— All  Lord  Byron's  anticipations,  with 
regard  to  this  poem,  were  realiseo  to  the  very  letter.  To 
gratily  the  curiosity  which  had  been  excited,  Mr.  Townsend, 
in  1815,  was  induced  to  publish  eight  out  of  the  twelve  books 
of  which  it  was  to  consist.  **  In  the  benevolence  of  his 
heart,  Mr.  Cumberland,"  he  says,  '*  bestowed  praise  on  me, 
certainly  too  abundantly  and  prematurely;  but  I  hope  that 
any  deficiency  on  my  part  may  be  imputed  to  the  true  cause 
— my  own  inability  to  support  a  subject,  under  which  the 
greatest  mental  powers  must  Inevitably  sink.  My  talents 
were  neither  equal  to  my  own  ambition,  nor  his  seal  to 
serve  me."] 

*  [There  is  more  of  poetry  in  these  verses  upon  Milton  than 
in  any  other  passage  throughout  the  paraphrase.  —  Mookb.] 

with  the  Illustrious  dead  which  surround  us.  Read  his  prose 
subjects  on  divinity  t  there  you  will  find  the  true  Christian 
spirit  of  the  man  who  trusted  in  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ.  May  God  forgive  him  his  sins ;  and,  at  the  resurrec> 
tion  of  the  just,  receive  him  into  everlasting  glory  I "] 

f  The  **  London  Review,"  set  up  in  1809,  under  Mr.  Cum* 
berland's  editorial  care,  did  not  outlive  many  numbers.  He 
spoke  great  things  In  the  prospectus,  about  the  distinguishing 
feature  of  the  journal ;  vis.  its  having  the  writer's  name  a^ 
fixed  to  the  articles.  This  plan  has  succeeded  pr«Ky  well  both 
in  France  and  Germany,  but  has  tailed  utterly  as  often  as  it 
has  been  tried  in  this  country.  It  Is  needless,  nowever,  to  go 
into  any  speculation  on  the  principle  ktre :  for  the  "  London 
Review,"  whether  sent  into  the  world  with  or  without 
names,  must  soon  have  died  of  the  original  disease  of  dul- 
ness.]    • 
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And  truth  and  fiction  with  such  art  compoondsy 
We  know  not  where  to  fix  their  several  hounds. 
If  you  would  please  the  public,  deign  to  hear 
What  soothes  the  many-headed  monster's  ear ; 
If  your  heart  triumph  when  the  hands  of  all 
Applaud  in  thunder  at  tiie  curtain's  fkll. 
Deserve  those  plaudits — study  nature's  page. 
And  sketch  the  striking  traits  of  every  age ; 
While  varying  man  and  varying  years  unfold 
Life's  little  tale,  so  oft,  so  vainly  told  : 
Observe  his  simple  childhood's  dawning  days. 
His  pranks,  his  prate,  his  playmates,  and  his  plays ; 
Till  time  at  length  the  mannish  tyro  weans. 
And  prurient  vice  outstrips  his  tardy  teens  I 

Behold  him  Freshman  I  forced  no  more  to  groan 
O'er  Yirgil's  ^  devilish  verses  and — his  own ; 
Prayers  are  too  tedious,  lectures  too  abstruse, 
He  flies  from  Tavell's  frown  to  '*  Fordham's  Mews ; 
(Unlucky  Tavell^  I  doom'd  to  daily  cares 
By  pugilistic  pupils,  and  by  bears,)  > 
Fines,  tutors,  tasks,  conventions  tlureat  in  vain. 
Before  hounds,  hunters,  and  Newmarket  plain. 
Rough  with  his  elders,  with  his  equals  rash, 
Civil  to  sharpers,  prodigal  of  cash ; 
Constant  to  nought — save  hazard  and  a  whore, 
Yet  cursing  both — for  both  have  made  him  sore ; 
Unread  (unless,  since  books  beguUe  disease. 
The  p — z  becomes  his  passage  to  degrees) ; 
Fool'd,  pillaged,  dunn'd,  he  wastes  his  term  away, 
And,  uncxpell'd  perhaps,  retires  M.  A. ; 
SCaster  of  arts  I  as  helts  and  dubM  *  proclaim. 
Where  scarce  a  blackleg  bears  a  brighter  name ! 

Launch'd  into  life,  extinct  his  early  fire. 
He  apes  the  selfish  prudence  of  his  sire ; 
Marries  for  money,  chooses  friends  for  rank. 
Buys  land,  and  shrewdly  trusts  not  to  the  Bank ; 

NoQ  lecai  oc  notu.  auditorem  nplt.  et  qtue 
Detperat  tracUU  nitesoere  potse,  reilnquit : 
Atque  Ita  mentltur,  flc  Teria  faba  remiscet, 
Piimo  ne  madiura,  medio  ne  dlacrepet  imum. 

Tu,  quid  ego  eC  popolus  mecum  detideret,  audi. 
Si  plausorlj  ege*  aul«a  manentii,  et  uique 
Seuuri,  donee  cantor,  Vo«  plandlte,  dicat ; 
iEtada  oUujque  notandi  lont  tibi  mores, 
Moblllbuique  decor  naturlt  dandus  et  annis. 
Reddere  qui  roces  jam  scit  puer,  et  pede  oerto 
Siffnat  humum ;  gestit  paribus  coUudere,  et  iram 
CoUigit  ac  i^nlt  temere,  et  mutatur  in  horas. 

Imberbia  juvenls,  tandem  custode  remoto, 
Gaudet  equii  canibuMoe,  et  aprid  gramine  campl ; 
Cercus  in  ritium  flectl,  roonitoribus  asper, 
UtiUum  tardus  provlsor,  prodigus  cris, 
Sublimis,  cupidusque,  et  amata  relinquere  pemix. 

Conversls  studils,  etai  anlmusque  TlriUs 
Qucrit  opes  et  amlcitias,  insenrit  honofl ; 
Commisisse  cavet  quod  mox  mutare  laboret. 

1  Hairey,  the  Hreuiator  of  the  eiratlatiom  of  the  blood, 
used  to  fling  away  Virgil  In  his  ecstasy  of  admiration,  and 
say, "  the  book  bad  a  devU."  Now,  such  a  characUr  as  I  am 
copying  would  probably  fling  it  away  also,  but  rather  wish 
that  the  deril  had  the  book  ;  not  from  dislike  to  the  poet,  but 
a  well-founded  horror  of  hexameters.  Indeed,  the  public 
school  penance  of**  Long  and  Short "  Is  enough  to  b^et  an 
antipatoy  to  poetry  for  the  residue  of  a  man's  life,  aoo,  per- 
haps, so  tu  may  be  an  advantage. 

*  **  Infandum,  reglna,  Jubes  renovare  dolorem.**  I  dare 
say  Mr.  Tavell  (to  whom  I  mean  no  affront)  will  understand 
me ;  and  it  is  no  matter  whether  anv  one  else  does  or  nc.  — 
To  the  abore  erents, "  quaque  ipse  miserrimaTidi,  et  ouorum 
pars  magna  Aii,  "  aU  timet  and  temu  bear  testimony.*' 

*  [The  Rev.  G.  F.  Tarell  was  a  fellow  and  tutor  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  during  Lord  Byron's  residence,  and 
owed  this  notice  to  the  seal  with  which  he  had  protested 
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Sits  in  the  Senate ;  gets  a  sod  and  beir; 
Sends  him  to  Harrow,  fin*  himself  wai 
Mute,  though  he  votes,  unless  when  call*d  to 
His  son's  so  sharp— he U  see  the  dog  m  peer ! 


Manhood  declines — age  palsies  every  Bmb ; 
He  quits  the  scene — or  else  the  scene  quits  him ; 
Scrapes  wealth,  o'er  each  departing  penny  grieves. 
And  avarice  seises  all  amUtion  leaves ; 
Counts  cent  per  cent,  and  smiles,  or  vainly  frets, 
O  'er  hoards  diminish'd  by  young  HopefWb  dete ; 
Weighs  well  and  wisely  what  to  sel!  or  liiiy» 
Complete  in  all  llfifft  lessons — but  to  die ; 
Peevish  and  spiteftil,  doting,  hard  to  pleaae. 
Commending  every  time,  save  times  like  thcae ; 
erased,  querulous,  forsaken,  half  forgot, 
Expires  unwept — is  burled — let  him  rot  I 

But  fW>m  the  Dmna  let  me  not  digre«^ 
Nor  spare  my  precepts,  though  they  please  yoa  less. 
Though  woman  weep,  and  hardest  !ieartB  are  stirr'd. 
When  what  is  done  is  rather  seen  than  heanl, 
Tet  many  deeds  preserved  in  history's  pag^ 
Are  better  told  than  acted  on  the  sUge ; 
The  ear  sustains  what  shocks  the  timid  eye. 
And  horror  thus  subsides  to  sympathy. 
True  Briton  all  beside,  I  here  am  Frnidi — 
Bloodshed  't  is  surely  better  to  retrench ; 
The  gladiatorial  gore  we  teach  to  flow 
In  tragic  scene  disgusts,  though  but  in  show ; 
We  hate  the  carnage  while  we  see  the  trick. 
And  find  small  sympathy  in  being  rick. 
Not  on  the  stage  the  regicide  Macbeth 
Appals  an  audience  with  a  monarch's  death ; 
To  gaze  when  sable  Hubert  threats  to  sear 
Toung  Arthur's  eyes,  can  okts  or  aofscre  bear  ? 
A  halter'd  heroine  ^  Johnson  sought  to  slay  — 
We  saved  Irene,  but  half  damn'd  the  play, 

Multa  senem  conTeniont  faacommoda ;  t«I  quod 
Quaerit,  et  inventis  miser  abstlnet,  ac  timet  nd ; 
Vel  quod  res  omnes  timlde  geUdeque  ntoistm. 
Dilator,  spe  longus,  Iners,  aridusque  ftituri ; 
Difflcilis,  querulus,  laudator  tempibris  acti 
Se  puero,  castigator  oensorqua  mlnorun. 
Multa  ferunt  anni  Tenlentes  eommoda  aecam, 
Multa  recedentas  adlmunt.    Ne  forte  traHes 
Mandentur  Jureni  partes,  piwroque  ririlca. 
Semper  in  adUunccui,  seroque  morafatmur  ip 

Aut  agitur  res  in  scenls,  aut  acta  refertur. 


Segnius  irritant  animos  demissa  ner  anmn 
Quam  que  sunt  oculls  sut^ecta  ddrillwia,  et  qoB 
Ipse  situ  tradit  spectator.    Noo  tamen  fntos 
Digna  gerl  promes  in  soeasm ;  multaque  toUas 
Ex  ocuUs,  que  mox  narret  Cacimdia  prcsens. 
Ne  pueros  coram  populo  Medea  tnuadet ; 
Aut  humana  palam  eoquat  exta  ne&riua  Atreos ; 
Aut  In  avom  rrogne  vertatur,  Cadmus  tn  aua 
Quodcunque  ostendis  mihi  sk,  incredttios  oda. 


aaainst  some  JuTeoile  Tsgaries, 
Moore's  Notices,  vol.  i.  p.  SIO.] 


apposed  to  be 


*  "  Hell,"  a  gaming-house  so  called,  wliere  |«a  iM 
and  are  cheated  a  good  deal.    **  Cloh," 
where  you  lose  more,  and  are  not  a 
ataU. 

•  **  Irene  had  to  speak  two  Unes  with  the 
her  neck ;  but  the  audience  cried  oat 
was  obliged  to  go  off  the  stage  aliTe." 
[These  two  lines  were  afterwards  struck 
carried  off,  to  be  put  to  death  behind  the 
shows,"  sajt  Mr.  Malone,  **liow 
are  to  condemn,  in  a  new  play,  what  ftbi^r  have 
dnred  Terr  quietly  in  an  old  one.    Rowe  has 
la  Tameriaae,  die  by  the  bowstring  wtthoot 
asaores  us,  in  his  life  of  Gerrfck.  that  the 
contrary  to  Horace's  rule,  coram  jKyla, 
Garrick.    See  Croker's  Boswell,  voL  L  p.  17L] 


> 
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And  (HeftYen  be  pralaed  I)  our  tolerBting  timet 
Stint  meCtmoiplioees  to  pentomimes ; 
And  Levif  *  sell;  vith  all  his  epiites,  would  quake 
To  change  Earl  Oiniond*s  negro  to  a  make  I 

I  Because,  in  scenes  exdtlDg  Joy  or  griet; 

'  We  loathe  the  action  wlilch  exceeds  belief: 
And  yet,  God  knows  1  what  may  not  autliors  do^ 
Whose  postscripti  prate  of  dyeing  **  heroines  blue  ?**  1 

Above  an  things.  Dam  Poet,  if  you  can. 
Eke  out  your  acts,  I  pray,  with  mortal  man ; 
Nor  call  a  ghost,  unless  some  cursed  scrape 
Must  open  ten  trap-doors  for  your  escape. 
Of  all  the  monstrous  things  I  *d  Ma  forbid, 
I  loathe  an  opera  worse  than  Dennis  did;  > 
Where  good  and  evil  pemns,  right  or  wrong, 
Bage,  love,  and  aught  but  moralise,  in  song. 
Hall,  last  memorial  of  our  foreign  friends. 
Which  Gaul  allows,  and  stiU  Hesperia  lends  1 
Napoleon's  edicts  no  embargo  lay 
On  whores,  spies,  singers  wisely  shipp'd  away. 
Our  giant  capital,  whose  squares  are  spreads 
Where  rustics  eam'd,  and  now  may  beg,  their 

bread. 
In  all  iniquity  is  grown  so  nice. 
It  scorns  amusements  which  are  not  of  price. 
Hence  the  pert  shopkeeper,  whose  throbbing  ear 
Aches  with  ordiestras  which  he  pays  to  hear. 
Whom  shame,  not  sympathy,  forbids  to  snore, 
His  anguish  doubUng  by  his  own  **  encore ; " 
Squeesed  in  •*  Fop*s  AUey,**  jostled  by  the  beaux. 
Teased  with  his  hat,  and  trembling  for  his  toes ; 
Scarce  wrestles  through  the  night,  nor  tastes  of  ease, 
Till  the  dropped  curtain  gives  a  glad  release : 
Why  this,  and  more,  he  suiTers  —  can  ye  guess  ?  — 
Because  it  costs  him  dear,  and  makes  him  dress ! 

Nere  minor,  iiea  lit  qntato  produetlor  acta 
Falrala,  que  poicl  rult  ot  ipectate  reponi. 

1  la  the  postscript  to  ths  **  Castle  Spectre/*  Mr.  Lewis  telli 
aa,  that  tnou^  blacks  were  unknown  in  England  at  the 
period  of  his  actioo,  vet  he  hat  made  the  anachroniim  to  set 
off  the  aocne ;  and  if  ne  could  here  produced  the  eflhct  '*  br 
making  Ida  heroine  blue,"— I  quote  him— **  blue  he  would 
laave  mede  her  I  ** 

>  [In  1706,  Dennis,  the  critic  wrote  an  *'  Essay  on  the 
Operas  after  the  Italian  manner,  which  are  about  to  be  esta- 
blished on  the  Bn^ish  Staae ; "  in  which  be  endeavoured  to 
show,  tliat  it  is  a  dlTersion  ofmore  pernicious  conscouence  than 
the  moat  Uoeotioas  play  that  erer  appeared  upon  the  stage.] 

s  **  The  trst  theatrical  representations,  entitled  *  Mysteries 
and  Moralities,*  were  generally  enacted  at  Christmas,  by 
monks  (as  the  only  persons  who  could  read),  and  latterly  by 
the  clergy  and  stuoents  of  the  uniTersities.  The  dramatis 
personas  were  usually  Adam,  Pater  Coelestis,  Faith,  Vice,** 
&c.  Ac.  —  See  Warton's  History  of  English  Poetry.  [These, 
to  modem  eyes,  wild,  uncouth,  and  generally  profane  per- 
formances, were  thought  to  contribute  so  much  to  the  inform- 
ation and  instruction  of  the  people,  that  one  of  the  popes 
irraated  a  pardon  of  one  thousand  days  to  every  person  who 
r«-sorted  peaceably  to  the  plays  acted  in  the  WhiUunweek  at 
Chester,  oeginning  with  the  **  Creation,*'  and  ending  with  the 
•*  General  Judgment.**  Tlieae  were  performed  at  the  ex- 
p«iiae  of  the  ^fcrent  trading  companies  of  that  dtr.  The 
^*  Creation  "  was  perfbrmed  by  the  drapers ;  the  **  Deluge  *' 
br  the  dyers ;  **  Abraham,  Melchisedec,  and  Lot  '*  by  the 
harbera;  the  *' Poriflcation '*  by  the  Maekamiths ;  the  *•  Last 
Supper  **  by  the  bakers  x  the  "  Besurrectlon  "  by  the  skin- 
ners ;  and  the  **  Ascension  "  by  the  tailors.  In  Mr.  Payne 
Collier's  work  on  English  Dramatic  Poetry,  the  reader  will 
find  an  abstract  of  the  several  ooUections  of  these  mystery- 
plsjs,  which  is  not  only  interaatiag  for  the  light  it  throws  on 
th«  aarly  days  of  our  wama,  but  mstrucdve  and  valuable  for 
Ch«  cvnoua  information  It  preserves  with  respect  to  the 
atranfdiy  debased  notions  or  Scripture  history  that  pre- 
vailed afanoet  universally,  before  translations  of  the  Bible 
were  In  eumsBOO  Qse.  oes  also  the  Quarterly  Beview»  vol. 
slvl.  p*  477.] 


So  prosper  eunuchs  from  Etruscan  schools ; 
GlYe  us  but  fiddlers,  and  they're  sure  of  fools ! 
Ere  scenes  were  play*d  by  many  a  reverend  clerk,' 
(What  harm,  if  David  danced  before  the  ark  ?)  « 
In  Christmas  revels,  limple  country  folks 
Were  pleased  with  morrice-murom*ry,  and  coarse  Jokes. 
Improving  years^  with  things  no  longer  known. 
Produced  blithe  Punch  and  meny  Madame  Joan, 
Who  stm  ftisk  on  with  feats  so  lewdly  low, 
*Tis  strange  Benvolio ^  suffers  such  a  show;  ^ 
Suppressing  peer  1  to  whom  each  vice  gives  place. 
Oaths,  boxing,  begging, — all,  save  rout  and  race. 

Farce  follow'd  Comedy,  and  reached  her  prime, 
In  ever-laughing  Footers  fantastic  time : 
Had  wag !  who  pardon'd  none,  nor  spared  the  best. 
And  tum'd  some  very  serious  things  to  jest 
Nor  church  nor  state  escaped  his  public  sneers. 
Arms  nor  the  gown,  priests,  lawyers,  volunteers ; 
"  Alas,  poor  Torick  I  **  now  for  ever  mute  I 
Whoever  loves  a  laugh  must  sigh  for  Foots. 

We  smile,  perforce,  when  histrionic  scenes 
Ape  the  swoln  dialogue  of  kings  and  queens. 
When  **  Chrononhotonthologos  must  die,** 
And  Arthur  struts  in  mimic  majesty. 

Moschus  I  with  whom  once  more  I  hope  to  sit. 
And  smile  at  folly,  if  we  can*t  at  wit ; 
Yes,  friend !  for  thee  1 11  quit  my  cynic  cell. 
And  bear  Swift*s  motto,  *<  Vive  k  bagateUe ! " 
Which  charmed  our  days  in  each  iEgean  clime. 
As  oft  at  home,  with  revelry  and  rhyme.  7 
Then  may  Euphrosyne,  who  sped  the  past. 
Soothe  thy  life's  scenes,  nor  leave  thee  In  the  last ; 
But  find  in  thine,  like  pagan  Plato's  bed,  8 
Some  merry  manuscript  of  mimes,  when  dead. 

Nee  Deus  Inlersit,  nisi  dignus  vindice  nodus 
Indderit.  •  •  •  e 

*  [Here  follows  in  the  original  MS. — 

*'  Who  did  what  Vestrls— yet,  at  least,— cannot. 
And  cut  his  kingly  capers  sans  colotte.**] 

*  Benvolio  does  not  bet;  but  every  man  who  maintains 
raoe-horses  is  a  promoter  of  all  the  concomitant  evils  of  the 
turf.  Avoiding  to  bet  is  a  little  Pharisaical.  Is  it  an  excul- 
pation ?  I  think  not.  I  never  yet  heard  a  bawd  praised  for 
chastity,  because  tke  kerse^did  not  commit  fornication  t 

*  [For  Benvolio  we  have,  in  the  original  MS.,  **  Earl  Gros- 
venor ;  '*  and  for  the  next  couplet — 

**  Svqypressina  peer  I  to  whom  each  vice  gives  place, 
Save  gambling— for  his  Lordship  loves  a  race." 

But  we  cannot  trace  the  exact  propriety  of  the  allusions.  Lord 
Grosvenor,  now  Marquis  of  Westminster,  no  doubt  dls* 
tinguished  himself  by  some  attack  on  the  Sunday  news- 
p^)ers,  or  the  like,  at  the  same  time  that  he  was  known  to 
lieep  a  stud  at  Newmarket— but  why  a  long  note  on  a  sub- 
ject certainly  insignificant,  and  perhaps  mistaken  ?] 

r  [In  dedicating  the  fourth  canto  of  **ChUde  Harold  **  to  his 
fbllow  traveler,  Lord  Byron  describes  him  as  "one  to  whom 
he  was  indabted  for  the  social  advantages  of  an  enlightened 
friendship :  one  whom  he  had  long  known,  and  accompanied 
ter,  whom  he  had  found  wakeAil  over  his  sickness  and  xind  fai 
his  sorrow,  glad  in  his  prosperity  and  firm  in  his  adversity, 
true  in  counsel  and  trusty  in  Mril :  '*— whOe  Mr.  Hobhouse, 
in  describing  a  short  tour  to  Negroponte,  in  wliich  his  noble 
ftlend  was  unable  to  accompany  him,  regrets  the  absence  of  a 
companion,  **  who.  to  quickness  of  obaervation  and  ingenuity  of 
remark,  united  that  gay  good  humour  which  keeps  alive  the 
attenticMi  under  the  pressure  of  flitigue,  and  softeos  the  aspect 
of  every  dlfflculty  and  danger.**] 

*  Under  Plato*s  pillow  a  volume  of  the  Himet  of  Sophron 
was  found  the  day  he  died — yui£  Barthtlteii,  De  Pauw.  or 
Diogenes  Laertlus,  if  agreeable.  De  Pauw  calls  it  a  Jest- 
book.  Cumbertand,  In  his  Observer,  terms  it  moral,  like  the 
sayings  of  Publius  Syrus. 
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Now  to  the  Drama  let  us  bend  our  cyet, 
Where  fetter'd  by  whig  Walpole  low  she  lies ;  > 
Corruption  foiled  her,  for  she  fear*d  her  glance ; 
Decorum  left  her  fSor  an  opera  dance  I 
Tet  Chesterfield  3,  whose  polished  pen  inveighs 
'Gainst  Uughter,  fought  for  freedom  to  our  pbys ; 
Uncheck*d  by  megrims  of  patrician  brains. 
And  damning  dulness  of  lord  chamberlainA. 
Repeal  that  act  *  I  again  let  Humour  roam. 
Wild  o'er  the  stage  — we  "re  time  for  tears  at  home ; 
Let  '*  Archer**  plant  the  horns  on  '*  Sullen's"  brows, 
And  **  Estiliuiia*'  gull  her  **  Copper"  *  spouse ; 
The  moral's  scant  —  but  that  may  be  excused. 
Men  go  not  to  be  lectured,  but  amused. 
He  whom  our  plays  dispose  to  good  or  ill 
Must  wear  a  head  in  want  of  Willis'  skill;  » 

1  [The  following  Ii  a  brief  sketch  of  the  orifdn  of  the  Plajr- 
house  Bill :  —  In  1735,  Sir  John  Barnard  brought  In  a  bill "  to 
restrain  the  number  of  houses  for  playing  of  interludes,  and 
for  the  better  regulating  of  common  players."  The  minis- 
ter, Sir  Rotiert  Wdpole,  conceiring  this  to  be  a  favourable 
opportunity  of  cheddng  the  abuse  of  theatrical  representa- 
tion, propoaed  to  insert  a  clause  to  ratify  and  confirm,  if  not 
enlarge,  the  power  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain  in  licensing 

Stays ;  and  at  the  same  time  Insinuated,  that  unless  this  ad- 
itlon  was  made  the  king  would  not  pass  it.  But  Sir  John 
Barnard  strongly  objected  to  this  clause ;  contending  that  the 
power  of  that  officer  was  already  too  great,  and  had  been  often 
wantonly  exercised.  He  therefore  withdrew  his  biU,  rather  than 
establish  by  law  a  power  In  a  single  officer  so  much  under  the 
direction  of  the  Crown.  In  the  course,  however,  of  the  session 
of  1737,  an  opportunity  offered,  which  Sir  Robert  did  not  fall 
to  seize.  Tne  manager  of  Goodman's  Fields  Theatre  having 
brought  to  him  a  farce  called  '\Tbe  Golden  Rump,"  which 
had  been  proffered  for  exhibition,  the  minister  paid  the 

Srofits  which  might  have  accrued  from  the  performance,  and 
etained  the  copy.  He  then  made  extracts  of  the  most  ex- 
ceptionable passages,  abounding  in  profkneness,  sedition,  and 
blasphemy,  read  them  to  the  nouse,  and  obtained  leave  to 
bring  in  a  bill  to  limit  the  number  of  playhouses ;  to  subject 
all  dramatic  writings  to  the  inspection  of  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain ;  and  to  compel  the  proprietors  to  take  out  a  license  for 
every  production  before  it  could  appear  on  the  stage.] 

*  His  speech  on  the  Licensing  Act  is  one  of  his  moat  elo- 
quent efforts.  —  [Though  the  Playhouse  Bill  is  generally  said 
to  have  been  warmly  opposed  in  both  Houses,  this  speech  of 
the  Eari  of  Chesterfield  is  the  only  trace  of  that  opposition  to 
be  found  in  the  periodical  publications  of  theuines.  The 
following  passage,  which  relates  to  the  powers  of  the  Lord 
Chamberlain,  idll  show  the  style  of  the  oration :— "  The  bill 
is  not  only  an  encroachment  upon  liberty,  but  it  is  likewise  an 
encroachment  on  property.  Wit,  my  Lords,  is  a  sort  of  pro- 
perty ;  it  is  the  propertv  of  those  who  have  it,  and  too  often 
the  only  property  they  nave  to  depend  on.  Thank  God  I  my 
Lords,  we  have  a  dependence  of  another  kind ;  we  have  a 
much  less  precarious  support,  and,  therefore,  cannot  feel  the 
inconveniences  of  the  biU  now  before  us  ;  but  it  is  our  duty 
to  encourage  and  protect  wit,  whosoever's  property  it  may 
be.  Those  gentlemen  who  have  an^  such  property  are  all, 
I  hope,  our  friends ;  do  not  let  us  subject  them  to  any  unne- 
cessary or  arbitrary  restraint.  I  must  own,  I  cannot  easily 
agree  to  the  layine  of  any  tax  upon  wit ;  but  by  thU  bill  it  is 
to  be  heavily  taxed,  it  is  to  be  excised  ;  for,  if  this  bill  passes, 
it  cannot  be  retailed  in  a  proper  way  without  a  permit :  and 
the  Lord  Chamberlain  is  to  have  the  honour  of  being  chief 
ganger,  supervisor,  commissioner.  Judge,  and  Jury.  But, 
what  is  still  more  hard,  though  the  poor  author,— the 
proprietor,  I  should  say, —  cannot,  perhaps,  dine  till  he 
nas  found  out  and  agree!d  with  a  purchaser,  yet,  before  he 
can  propose  to  seek  for  a  purchaser,  he  must  patiently  submit 
to  have  nis  goods  nmmiaged  at  this  new  excise-office ;  where 
they  mav  be  detAined  for  fourteen  davs,  and  even  then  he 
may  fina  them  returned  as  prohibitea  goods;  by  which  his 
chief  and  best  market  will  be  for  ever  shut  against  him,  with- 
out the  least  shadow  of  reason,  either  ftrom  the  laws  of  his 
country  or  the  laws  of  the  stage.  These  hardships,  this 
hasard,  which  every  gentleman  will  be  exposed  to  who 
writes  any  thing  for  the  stage,  must  certainly  prevent  every 
man  of  a  generous  and  free  spirit  from  attempting  any  thing 
in  that  way ;  and  as  the  stage  has  always  been  the  proper 
channel  for  wit  and  humour,  therefore,  my  Lords,  when  I 
speak  against  this  bill,  I  must  think  1  plead  the  cause  of  mit, 
I  plead  the  cause  of  humour,  I  plead  the  cause  of  the  British 
stage,  and  of  every  gentleman  of  taste  In  the  kingdom.  The 
stage  and  the  press,  my  Lords,  are  two  of  our  out-sentries : 
if  we  remove  tnem,  if  we  hoodwink  them,  if  we  throw  them 
in  fetters,  the  enemy  may  surprise  us.    Therefore,  I  must 
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Ay,  but  Macheath's  ezaro^le — psha!  —  no  morel      I' 

It  form'd  no  thieres — the  thief  was  form'd  befose ;* 

And,  spite  of  puritans  and  Collier's  cune,  7 

Plays  make  mankind  no  better,  and  no  worse. 

Then  spare  our  stage,  ye  methodiatic  men  !  | 

Nor  bum  damn'd  Drury  if  it  rise  again.  • 

But  why  to  brain-scorch'd  bigots  thus  appeal  ? 

Can  heavenly  mercy  dwell  with  earthly  seal  ? 

For  times  of  fire  and  fiiggot  let  them  hope ! 

Times  dear  alike  to  puritan  or  pope. 

As  pious  Calvin  saw  Servetus  bla«e. 

So  would  new  sects  on  newer  Tictims  gaae. 

E'en  now  the  songs  of  Solyma  begin ; 

Faith  cants,  perplex'd  apologist  of  sin  I 

While  the  Ix>rd's  servant  chastens  whom  he  lom,       I 

And  Simeon  »  kicks,  where  Baxter  only  **  shoves."  «>     | 

look  upon  the  bill  now  before  ns  as  a  step  for  Jntrwinring  v- 
bitrary  power  into  tliis  kingdom."] 

'  [**  JUpcal  that  ifd/"— After  a  lapse  of  nearly  a  oentuy. 
the  state  of  the  laws  affecting  dramatic  literature,  and  the 
performance  of  the  drama,  has  again  become  tbc  suhiect  of 
parliamentary  Inquiry  and  report.] 

*  Michael  Perei.  the  "  Copper  Captain/*  in  **  BuW  a  Wlfc 
and  have  a  Wife." 

•  [Of  this  •••kilU"  Reynolds,  in  his  ''Life  and  Tuaea."  i 
records  a  remarkable  Instance.    The  doctor  had,  it  •mtam,  u  I 
"  epe  like  Mars,  to  threaten  and  command."     Tkremtem.  ts 
evenr  sense  of  the  word ;  for  his  numerous  naticnta  stood  m  ' 
much  in  awe  of  this  formidable  weapon  as  of  bws.  rkaxiks.  or  . 
strait  waistcoats.     After  a  few  weeks*  atteodaare  en  tbe 
King,  he  allowed  his  Mi^esty  a  rasor  to  shave  himwit  ani  i 
a  penknifiB  to  cut  his  mdls.    For  this  be  was  one  e^rait^  1 1 
charged  by  the  other  phvsicians,  before  a  committee  of  tte  j ' 
House  of  Commons,  with  raahness  and  trnprodence.    Mr. 
Burke  was  very  severe  on  this  point,  and  autiMritativdy 
demanded  to  know,  "  If  the  royal  patient  had  become  »m- 
rageous  at  the  moment,  what  power  tlie  doctor  posetised  *J  \ 
instantaneously  terrifying  him  into  obedience  ?  " — ^  Place  \ht 
candles  between  us,  Mr.  Burke,"  replied  tl>e  doctor,  ia  sa 
equally  authoritative  tone,  **  and  I  *ll  give  yoa  an  sDsw^r. 
There,  Sir  1  by  the  eye.    I  should  have  loo£ed  at  him  tJtmi, 
Sir,  tkus  I  "    Mr.  Burke  Instantaneously  averted  Us  be^ . 
and,  maklngno reply,  evidently  acknowledged  thk  hmsii»k    ' 
authority.   This  story  was  often  related  by  the  ~ 
self.] 

«  [Dr.  Johnson  wu  of  the  like  opinion.  Of  the  ■* : 
Opera"  he  says,  in  his  Life  of  Gay :— **  Tke  pls^,  Vkm: 
others,  was  plainly  written  only  to  divert,  wltaout  aikj  laanil 
purpose,  and  is,  therefisre,  not  Ukelv  to  do  good ;  nor  cass  It  br 
conceived,  without  more  speculation  than  life  tc^i^es  cr 
admits,  to  be  productive  of  much  eviL  Hlghwi^meB  sad 
housebreakers  seldom  frequent  tbe  pUvhouse,  or  mingle  ia 
any  elegant  diversion  \  nor  is  it  pouiole  for  any  one  to  ina- 
glne  that  he  may  rob  with  safety,  because  he  aeea  MatbMih 
reprieved  upon  ttte  stage."  On  another  ocrasion.  the  caaamx. 
quiestion  with  reaard  to  this  opera  having  been  iutrodacBd.  be 
said, — **  As  to  this  matter,  which  has  been  very  mock  coo- 
tested,  I  myself  am  of  opinion,  that  more  infltienoe  has  br^ 
ascribed  to  it  than  fai  reality  it  ever  had ;  for  I  do  not  bri^-^ 
that  any  man  was  ever  made  a  rocue  by  beinc  pteaua  at  thac 
representation."— See  Croker's  BotweU,  vol.  tlL  p.  MX] 

7  Jerry  Collier's  controversy  with  Coogrevw.  Ac.  oa  tte 
subject  of  the  drama,  is  too  well  known  to  raqnira  tetker 
comment. 


"  ["If  it  rite  agatM.** —VThoi  Lord  Byron  iMSsaad  this 
couplet  at  Athens,  he  little  imagined  that  he  abouM  aa  kk» 
be  called  on  to  write  an  address  to  be  spoken  on  dw 
of  New  Drury,  and  become  one  of  tlM 
aging  its  concerns.] 

»  Mr.  Simeon  ia  tbe  very  bully  of  belieb,  and '  "f  li^'  •'  ^ 
"  good  works."  He  is  ably  supported  by  John  StkklA.  « 
labourer  in  the  same  vineyard : — but  I  tKf  no  more,  far,  ac 
cording  to  Johnnyin  fuU  congregation,  **••  koma  Mrt^m^  m 
/a«igA«."— [The  Rev.  Charles  Sfan«on,  feUow  of  KJag't  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,— a  sealous  Calvlnist,  who.  In 
of^h 


his  seal,  has  been  engaged  in  w 
with  other  divines  of  the  university, 
sermons,  he  has  published  "  Hdps  to  Com{ 
Skeleton  Sermons,"  in  five  vtriomes  \  and  ** 
cc,  or  Discourses  (in  the  form  of  ikelatosia) 
Scripture,"  in  eleven  volomes.] 

10  M  Baacter'B  Shove  to  beavy-«— d  Chriadam  ** 
able  title  of  a  book  once  In  good  repute,  and  nkdy 
be  so  again.— [Richard  Baxter  is  deacribed  by  Gru 
man  fismous  for  weakneu  of  hotly  and  stranfth  of 
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Wliom  nature  guides,  lo  writes,  tliat  every  duncpy 
Enraptured,  thinks  to  do  the  sune  at  once ; 
But  after  inky  thumbs  and  bitten  nails. 
And  twenty  soatter'd  quiies,  the  cozoomb  fidis. 

Let  Pastorsl  be  dumb ;  for  who  can  hope 
To  match  the  youthftil  eclogues  of  our  Pope  7 
Yet  his  and  FhiUips'  fkults,  of  different  kind. 
For  art  too  rude,  for  nature  too  refined. 
Instruct  how  hard  the  medium  *tis  to  hit 
*Twixt  too  much  polish  and  too  coarse  a  wit 

A  Tulgar  scribbler,  certes,  stands  disgraced 
In  this  nice  age,  when  all  aspire  to  taste ; 
The  dirty  language,  and  the  noisome  Jest, 
Which  pleased  in  Swift  of  yore,  we  now  detest ; 
Proscribed  not  only  in  the  world  polite, 
But  eren  too  nasty  for  a  city  knight  I 

Peace  to  Swift's  fhulta !  his  wit  hath  made  them  pass, 
Unmatch'd  by  all,  sare  matchless  Hudlbras  I 
Whose  author  is  perhaps  the  first  we  meet. 
Who  from  our  couplet  lopp'd  two  final  feet ; 
Nor  less  in  merit  than  the  longer  line. 
This  measure  mores  a  fiiYourite  of  the  Nine. 
Though  at  first  view  eight  feet  may  seem  in  vain 
Form*d,  save  in  ode,  to  bear  a  serious  strain, 
Tet  Scott  has  shown  our  wondering  isle  of  late 
This  measure  shrinks  not  fix)m  a  theme  of  weight. 
And,  varied  skilfully,  surpasses  &r 
Heroic  rhyme,  but  most  in  love  and  wsr. 
Whose  fluctuations,  tendo*  or  sublime. 
Are  curb*d  too  much  by  long-iecurring  rhyme. 

Bat  many  a  skOAil  judge  abhors  to  see. 
What  ftw  admire  —  irregularity. 
This  some  vouchsafe  to  pardon ;  but  *tis  hard 
When  such  a  word  contents  a  British  bard. 

And  must  the  bard  his  glowing  thoughts  confine. 
Lest  censure  hover  o*er  some  fhulty  line  ? 
Bemove  whate*er  a  critic  may  suspect. 
To  gain  the  paltry  sufflrage  (tf  coned  9" 

Ex  noCo  flctom  carmen  lequar,  ut  itbi  ouItIi 
Sperct  Idem:  ladec  multum  Ihittraque  laboret 
Aiuot  idem :  tantum  leries  Juncturaque  poUat ; 
Tantum  de  medio  fumds  acoBdit  honorto . 

Sibrls  deduct!  caveant,  me  Judlce,  Faunl, 
Me,  vehit  bmad  trirlis  ac  pene  foreiiM*, 
Ant  nhnium  tenerU  JaTenenCur  Ten Ibiu  miqiiam, 
Aut  immmida  crepent,  Ignominiouque  dictiL 
Ofltoduotur  enim,  quibui  eat  equus,  et  pater«  et  res : 
N«c,  li  quid  (Victl  dcerlf  protiat  et  nucia  emtor, 
JSquia  accipiunt  animla,  aonantve  corona. 

SyUaba  lonsa  brerl  sulijecta  Tocatur  iambiu. 
Pel  dtus :  unde  etiam  trimetrii  accrescere  Juaiit 
Konen  lambeia,  cum  aenoa  redderet  Ictua, 
Prtmua  ad  aztremora  ilmlUa  iiU :  non  ita  pridem, 
TanUor  at  paolo  anrariorque  Teolret  ad  auret, 
Spoodeoa  atabUea  in  Jura  paterna  receplt 
Commodut  et  patlens ;  non  ut  de  sede  Mconda 
Cedaret  aut  qoarU  loclaUter.    Hlc  et  in  Acci 
Nobiltbaa  trimetria  apparet  ranu,  et  Enni. 
In  acanam  misaoa  magno  cum  pondere  Teriua, 
Aut  opana  calaria  nimium  curaque  carentii, 
Aut  Ignoralae  pramlt  artis  crimina  turpi. 

NoQ  quiria  ridet  immodulata  poemata  Judex ; 
Et  data  Romania  Tenia  est  indigna  poatia. 

hartng  the  atrongaal  lenae  of  religion  himaalf,  and  exciting  a 
aenaa  of  it  in  the  thoQghtleaa  and  profligate ;  for  preaching 
more  aermona,  engaging  In  more  a>ntroveniaa.  and  writing 
more  booka,  than  any  otner  non-oonformlat  of  hla  age.**  Dr. 
Barrow  aaja,  that "  nia  practical  writinga  were  never  mended, 
hla  controTenial  aeldom  oonftited."  On  Boawell'a  aaklng 
JofaoMo  which  of  them  he  ahould  read,  the  Doctor  replieo, 
*•  Any  of  them  i  they  are  all  good."] 


Or  prune  the  spirit  of  each  daring  phrase. 
To  fly  fhMn  error,  not  to  merit  pnise  ? 

Te,  who  seek  finished  models,  never  cease. 
By  day  and  night,  to  read  the  works  of  Greece. 
But  our  good  fiithers  never  bent  their  brains 
To  heathen  Greek,  content  with  native  strains. 
The  few  who  read  a  page,  or  used  a  pen. 
Were  satisfied  with  Chaucer  and  old  Ben ; 
The  jokes  and  numbers  suited  to  their  taste 
Were  quaint  and  careless,  any  thing  but  chaste ; 
Yet  whether  right  or  wrong  the  ancient  rules. 
It  will  not  do  to  call  our  Ikthers  foob ! 
Though  you  and  I,  who  eruditely  know 
To  separate  the  elegant  and  low. 
Can  aJso,  when  a  hobbling  line  appears, 
Detect  with  fingers,  in  defkult  of  ears. 

In  sooth  I  do  not  know,  or  greatly  care 
To  learn,  who  our  first  English  strollers  were ; 
Or  1^  till  roofs  received  the  vagrant  art. 
Our  Muse,  like  that  of  Thespis,  kept  a  cart ; 
But  this  is  certain,  since  our  Shakspeare's  days, 
There 's  pomp  enough,  if  little  else,  in  plays ; 
Nor  will  Melpomene  ascend  her  throne 
Without  high  heels,  white  plume,  and  Bristol  stone. 

Old  comedies  still  meet  with  much  applause. 
Though  too  licentious  for  dramatic  laws : 
At  least,  we  modems,  wisely,  *tls  confest. 
Curtail,  or  silenoe,  the  lasd^ous  jest. 

Whatever  their  follies,  and  their  ftulti  beside, 
Our  enterprising  bards  pass  nought  untried ; 
Nor  do  they  merit  slight  applause  who  choose 
An  English  subject  for  an  English  muse. 
And  leave  to  minds  which  never  dare  invent 
French  fiippancy  and  German  sentiment. 
Where  is  that  living  language  which  could  claim 
Poetic  more,  as  philosophic,  ihme. 
If  all  our  bards,  more  patient  of  delay, 
Would  stop,  like  Pope  i,  to  polish  by  the  way  ? 

Idciroone  vager,  acrlbamque  Ilcenter,  ut  omnes 
Viauroa  pecoata  putem  mea,  tutua,  et  Intra 
Spem  Tenic  cautua  ?  TitaTi  denioue  culpam, 
Kon  laudem  merui.    Voa  exempiaria  Graeca 
Koctuma  Teraate  manu,  Teraate  diuma. 
At  Teatri  proaW  Flautlnoa  et  numeroa  et 
LaudaTere  aalea ;  nimium  patienter  utrumque, 
Ke  dicam  atulte,  mirati  i  at  modo  ego  et  tos 
Sdmua  Inurbanum  lepiao  aeponere  dicto, 
LejgitUnumque  aonum  dlgltU  callemua  et  aars, 

Ignotum  tragicc  genua  InTeniaae  CamoenaB 
Diatur,  et  plauatrla  Texiaae  poemata  Theapia, 
Qua  canerent  agerentque  peruncti  Csclbua  on* 
Poat  hunc  peraonc  palueque  repertor  honeata 
iEachylua,  et  modida  inatraTit  pulpita  ticnia, 
Et  docuit  magnumque  loqul,  nitlque  ootnumo. 

Suooeaatt  Tetua  hla  comoedia,  non  aine  multa 
Laude ;  aed  In  Titium  Ubertaa  excidit,  et  Tiro 
Dlgnam  lege  real  {  lex  eat  accepta ;  dioruaqua 
Turpiter  obticuTt,  aublato  Jure  nocendl. 

Nil  Intentatum  noatri  Uquere  poetae ; 
Nee  minimum  meruere  decua,  Teatigla  Graeca 
Auai  deaerere,  et  celebrare  domeatica  facta, 
Vel  qui  pn»textaa,  Tel  qui  docuere  togataa. 
Nee  Tirtute  foret  clarlaTe  potentlua  annia, 

I  [*'  They  aupport  Pope,  I  aee,  in  the  Quarterlf,'*^  wrote 
Lora  Byron  in  1S90,  flrom  RaTenna— **lt  ia  a  ain  and  aahame, 
and  a  dammmttomt  that  Pope  il  ahould  require  it :  but  he  doea. 
Thoae  miaerable  mountebanka  of  the  day,  the  poeta,  diagraca 
themaelTea,  and  deny  God,  in  running  down  Pope,  the  moat 
faultleaa  of  poeta."  Agidn,  in  the  aame  year :— "  I  haTe  at  last 
loat  all  patience  with  the  atrodoua  cant  and  nonaenae  about 
Pope  with  which  our  praaenl*  *  •aareoTerllowing,andam 
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Lords  of  the  quill,  whooe  critical  aanults 
0*erthrow  whole  quartoB  with  their  quires  of  fiiults, 
Who  soon  detect,  and  mark  where'er  we  fidl. 
And  prove  our  marble  with  too  nice  a  nail ! 
Democritus  himself  was  not  so  bad ; 
3b  only  ihought,  but  ytm  would  make,  us  mad  ! 

But  truth  to  say,  most  rhymers  rarely  guaitl 
Against  that  ridicule  they  deem  so  hard  ; 
In  person  negligent,  they  wear,  from  sloth. 
Beards  of  a  week,  and  nails  of  annual  growth ; 
Reside  in  garrets,  fly  firom  those  they  meet. 
And  walk  in  alleys,  rather  than  the  street 

With  little  rhyme,  less  reason,  if  you  please. 
The  name  of  poet  may  be  got  with  ease. 
So  that  not  tuns  of  helleborlc  juice 
Shall  ever  turn  your  head  to  any  use ; 
Write  but  like  Wordsworth,  live  beside  a  Lake,  i 
And  keep  your  bushy  locks  a  year  firom  Blake ;  * 
Then  print  your  book,  once  more  return  to  town. 
And  boys  shall  hunt  your  hardship  up  and  down. 

Am  I  not  wise,  if  such  some  poets*  plight. 
To  purge  in  spring — like  Bayes^ — before  I  write  ? 
If  this  precaution  8often*d  not  my  bile, 
I  know  no  scribbler  with  a  madder  style  : 

Quam  lingua,  Latium,  ti  Don  offlenderet  unum- 

fuemque  poetarura  Umae  labor  et  mora.    Vo»,  6 
'ompllius  uuigulB,  carmen  reprehendite,  quod  non 
Multa  dlei  et  multa  Utura  coercuit,  atque 
Pnesectum  decies  non  castigarlt  ad  unguem. 

IngeDium  misera  quia  fortunatiut  arte 
Cretut,  et  excludit  sanos  Helicone  poeCat 
Democritui ;  bona  pan  non  ungues  ponere  curat, 
Non  barbam ;  secreta  petit  loca,  balnea  ritat. 
Kanciscetur  enim  preuum  nomenque  poetc. 
Si  trlbus  Anticyrift  caput  in«anabile  nunquam 
Tonsori  Licino  commiierit.    O  ego  Isvua, 
Qui  purgor  bilem  sub  Temi  temporis  horam  I 
Kon  alius  Cueret  meliora  poemata :  verum 
Mil  tanti  est :  ergo  lUngar  vice  ootis,  acutum 

determined  to  make  such  head  against  it  as  an  individual  can 
br  prose  or  Terse,  and  I  will  at  least  do  it  with  good  will. 
There  is  no  bearing  it  any  longer ;  and,  if  it  goes  on.  it  will 
destroy  what  little  good  writing  or  taste  remains  amongst  us. 
1  hope  there  are  still  a  few  men  of  taste  to  second  me ;  but  If 
not,  I  *1I  battle  it  alone,  convinced  that  it  is  the  best  cause  of 
English  literature."  And  again.  In  1821 :— "  Neither  time,  nor 
distance,  nor  grief,  nor  age,  can  ever  diminish  my  veneration 
for  him  who  Is  the  great  moral  poet  of  all  times,  of  all  climes, 
of  all  feelings,  and  of  all  stages  of  existence.  The  delight  of 
my  boyhood,  the  study  of  my  manhood,  perhaps  (if  allowed 
to  me  to  attain  it)  he  may  be  the  consolation  of  my  age.  His 
poetry  is  the  book  of  life.  Without  canting,  and  yet  without 
neglecting  religion,  he  has  assembled  all  that  a  good  and  great 
man  can  gather  together  of  moral  wisdom  clothed  In  con- 
summate beauty.  Sir  William  Temple  observes,  'that  of  all 
the  members  of  manldnd  that  live  within  the  compass  of  a 
thousand  years,  for  one  man  that  is  bom  capable  of  making  a 
great  poet,  there  may  be  a  titotaamd  bom  capable  of  makina  as 
great  generals  and  ministers  of  state  as  any  in  storv.'  Here 
is  a  statesman's  opinion  of  poetry ;  it  is  honourable  to  him 
and  to  the  art.  Such  a '  poet  of  a  thousand  years'i  was  Pope. 
A  thousand  years  will  roll  away  before  such  another  can  be 
hoped  for  in  our  literature.  But  it  can  watii  them ;  be  is 
himself  a  literature."] 

•  [**  That  this  is  the  age  of  the  decline  of  English  poetrr, 
will  be  doubted  by  few  who  have  calmly  considered  the  sub- 
ject. That  there  are  men  of  genius  among  the  present  poeta, 
makes  little  against  the  fact ;  because  it  has  been  well  laid, 
that,  *  next  to  him  who  forms  the  taste  of  his  country,  the 
greatest  genius  is  he  who  corrapts  It.'  No  one  has  ever  de- 
nied genius  to  Marini,  mho  corraptcd,  not  merely  the  taste  of 
Italy,  but  that  of  all  Europe,  for  nearly  a  oenturr.  The  great 
cause  of  the  present  deplorable  state  of  English  poetrv  is  to 
be  Bfctrtbttfced  to  that  absurd  and  systematic  depreciation  of 
Pope,  In  which,  for  the  last  few  years,  there  has  been  a  Idnd 
of  epidemic  concurrence.  The  Lakers  and  their  school,  and 
every  body  else  with  their  school,  and  even 'Moore  withoTit  a 
school,  and  dilettanti  lecturers,  at  institutions,  and  elderly 


But  since  (perhaps  my  feelings  are  too  nice) 
I  cannot  purchase  ikme  at  such  a  price, 
1*11  labour  gratis  as  a  grinder*s  wheel. 
And,  blunt  myself,  give  edge  to  others*  sCedt 
Nor  write  at  all,  unless  to  teach  the  art 
To  those  rehearsing  for  the  poet*s  part ; 
From  Horace  show  the  pleasing  paths  of  aoog. 
And  from  my  own  example — what  is  wrong. 

Though  modem  practice  sometimes  diAn  quite, 
*Ti8  just  as  wen  to  think  before  you  write ; 
Let  every  book  that  suits  your  theme  be  read» 
So  shall  you  trace  it  to  the  fountain-head. 

He  who  has  leam*d  the  duty  which  he  owes 
To  friends  and  cotmtry,  and  to  pardon  foes ; 
Who  models  his  deportment  as  may  best 
Accord  with  brother,  sire,  or  stranger  guest ; 
Who  takes  our  laws  and  worship  aa  they  are. 
Nor  roars  reform  for  senate,  church,  and  bar ; 
In  practice,  rather  than  loud  precept,  wise. 
Bids  not  his  tongue,  but  heart,  philosophise: 
Such  is  the  man  the  poet  should  rehearse. 
As  joint  exemplar  of  his  life  and  verse. 

Sometimes  a  sprightly  wit,  and  tale  wdl  told. 
Without  much  grace,  or  weight,  or  art,  will  hold 

Reddere  qua  ferrum  valet,  eotaon  ipsa  aecaodi : 
Munus  et  offidum,  nil  scribeoa  ipse,  doccbo ; 
Unde  parentar  ernes ;  quid  alat  fonnelqw!  poetan ; 
Quid  oeceat,  quia  ntm ;  quo  virtus,  quo  Ibnt  error. 

Scribmdi  recte  sapere  est  ai  prlncipf  am  et  font. 
Rem  tibl  Socradcs  potenuit  oatendere  charts: 
Verbaque  provlsam  rem  non  invita  seqoeotur« 
Quid  dididt  patriss  quid  debeat,  et  quid  amJds ; 
Quo  sit  amore  parens,  quo  frater  sauadiis,  cc  hi 
Quod  sit  conscript!,  quod  judlds  oflidiim ;  qme 
Partes  in  bellum  missi  duds :  ille  profeoto 
Reddere  personse  sdt  oonvenlentia  culque. 
Resplcere  exemplar  vltc  morumque  Jiibebo 
Doctum  imitatorem,  et  vivas  hinc  docere 

Interdum  qiedosa  lodf  morataqne 
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gentlemen  who  translate  and  imitate,  and  yoang  ladks 
Usten  and  repeat,  and  baronets  who  draw  iadURsrefnt 
pieces  for  bad  poets,  and  noblflmen  who  let  ^eoa  lil 
them  in  the  country,  the  small  body  of  the  wtta  and  the 
body  of  the  blues,  have  latterly  united  in  a  i' 
which  thdr  forefathers  would  have  been  as  n 
thdr  children  will  be.  In  the  mean  time,  what 
Instead  ?  The  Lake  School,  which  began  with  an 
'written  in  six  weeks,'  (so  *  Joan  of  Arc'  prod  ' 
and  finished  with  a  ballad  composed  in  twenty  vean.  as  *  Pnc- 
Bell's '  creator  takes  care  to  inform  the  few  wno  will  taqsirt 
What  have  we  got  instead?  A  deluge  of  tttmsr  9mA  na'^ 
teUlgible  romances,  imitated  fktan  Scott  and  myadf,  wke  k«*« 
both  made  the  best  of  our  bad  materials  apdenoDeaas  syirm. 
What  have  we  got  instead  ?  Madoc,  which  la  netther  sa  enc 
nor  any  thing  else,  Thalaba,  Keluuu,  Geblr,  and  aw*  gs^ 
berish,  written  in  all  metres,  and  in  no  laagmge.** — Bfr^ 

Latert^  1819 See   also  the  two  paaaDhleta  afakitf  Mr. 

Bowles,  written  at  Ravenna  In  1821,  m  walch  Lord  Bvrob  i 
enthusiastic  reverence  for  Pope  la  the  prtodpal  iafiin.j 


& 


*  As  fiunous  a  tontor  as  LIdnus  Umselt 
and  may,  like  htm,  be  one  day  a  senator,  having  a 
llflcatlon  than  one  half  of  tlie  heads  be  cropa,  vis. — 
dence. 

>  ["Aqrrs.  Pray,  Sir,  bow  do  you  do  when  yoi 
Smith.  Faith,  Sir,  Tor  the  moat  part  I  *n  In  piettyguui 
Bagu.  I  mean,  what  do  you  do  when  yoa  wiite  ? 
take  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and  sit  down.    JT^ei.  Now  I 
standing— that 's  one  thiioig :  and  tlica 
what  do  you  prepare  rourself?   SmiA. 
the  devd  docs  the  fool  mean?    J!%ct.  Wl^,  1 
what  I  do.    If  I  am  to  write  ftmHiar  things,  aa 
Armida.  and  the  like,  I  make  use  of  stewed 
when  1  have  a  grand  design  in  hand,  1  evar'tdw 
let  blood:  for  wheuvou  would  have  pure 
and  fiery  flights  of  nney,  you  moat  nave  a 
part.    In  flue,  you  most  purge."_ 
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A  longer  emplra  o*er  the  public  miiid 
Than  aonndlxig  trifles,  empty,  though  refined. 

Unhappy  Greece  I  thy  gona  of  ancient  daya 
The  muM  may  celebrate  with  perfect  prabe, 
Whoie  generous  children  narrow'd  not  thdr  hearts 
With  commerce,  given  alone  to  arms  and  arts. 
Our  boys  (save  those  whom  public  schools  compel 
To  **  long  and  short "  befine  they're  taught  to  spell) 
From  fimgal  fiithers  soon  imbibe  by  rote, 
•*  A  penny  saved,  my  lad,  *s  a  penny  got" 
Babe  of  a  city  birth  1  from  sixpence  take 
The  third,  how  much  will  the  remainder  make  ? — 
*•  A  groat** — **  Ah,  bravo !  Dick  hath  done  the  sum  I 
He  '11  swell  my  fifty  thousand  to  a  plum.** 

They  whoae  yonng  souls  receive  this  rust  betimes, 
*T  is  dear,  are  fit  for  any  thing  but  rhymes ; 
And  liocke  will  tell  you,  that  the  &ther*s  right 
Who  hides  all  verses  from  his  children's  sight ; 
For  poets  (says  this  sage  i,  and  many  more,) 
Make  sad  mechanics  with  their  lyric  lore ; 
And  Delphi  now,  however  rich  d  old, 
Diaoorers  little  silver,  and  leas  gold. 
Because  Parnassus,  though  a  mount  divine. 
Is  poor  as  In]a>,  or  an  Irish  mine.  > 

Two  ol|}ects  always  should  the  poet  move. 
Or  one  or  both, — to  please  or  to  improve. 
Whate'er  you  teach,  be  brief;  if  you  design 
For  our  remembrance  your  didactic  line ; 
Bedundance  places  memory  on  the  rack, 
For  brains  may  be  o'erloaded,  like  the  back. 

Fateda,  nnlUtti  Tenerii,  line  pondero  et  arte, 
Valdint  oblectat  popalum,  mdituque  moratur, 
Quam,  venus  taopet  rerum,  nogsque  canorc. 

Graili  Innniiim,  Gralla  dedlt  or*  rotundo 
Man  loqtiC  pneter  landem  nulliua  aTsrii. 
Ronual  puerl  loogfa  rationlbtu  aiaem 
Diacantbparteaoentuindiducere:  dlcat 
FUtns  AlUni,  8i  de  auinconce  remota  eat 
Unda,  quid  fuperat  7  poterat  dixiste— Trleas.    En  I 
Rem  poCerii  aerrare  tuam.    Redlt  unda :  quid  At  ? 
Semia.    An  hac  animos  srugo  et  cura  pecull 
Cum  aemel  Imbuerlt,  aperamua  carmina  flngi 
Poaae  linenda  oedro,  et  lerl  tenranda  cupresao  ? 

Aut  prodeaae  rolont,  aut  delectare  poetae  { 
Ant  almul  et  Jucunda  et  Idonea  dlcere  Tita. 
Quidquid  praedpiea,  eito  brerla :  ut  cito  dicta 
Percipiant  aaiau  docilea,  teneantque  fldelea. 
Omae  aaperracuam  pleno  de  pectore  manaL 

Flcta  Toldptatia  cansa  aint  proxima  reria : 

1  I  have  not  the  original  by  me,  but  the  Italian  tranalation 
rtms  aa  fidlowB :-.  *  B  una  ooaaa  mio  credere  molto  KtraTagante, 
tbm  an  padre  dadderi,  o  permetta,  die  auo  flgUuolo  ooltlri  e 
periaiiooi  queato  talento/'  A  little  further  on :  "  Si  troraao 
di  rmdo  ne)  Famaao  le  mlnlere  d'oro  e  d'  argento."— J&ftica- 
«Aner  dti  Fametutti  det  Sigmor  Locke.  ["  If  the  child  hare  a 
poc«ic  vein.  It  la  to  ne  the  atrangeat  thing  In  the  world,  that 
tb«  Cather  ahoiild  dealre  or  adnr  it  to  he  dieriihed  or  im- 
proYed."->**ItiaTery  aeldom  aeen,  that  any  one  dlacoTera 
mlnea  of  gold  or  ailrer  on  Pamaaaua."] 

*  **  Iro  panperlor  :'*  thia  ia  the  aame  beggar  who  boxed  with 
Uljrsaea  for  a  pound  of  kid'a  fiy,  whicbiie  loat,  and  half  a 
dosen  teeth  bealdea — See  Odyaaey,  b.  18. 

a  The  Irlah  gold  mine  of  yricUow,  whidi  yielda  Juat  ore 
cnoogh  to  awear  by,  or  gild  a  bad  guinea. 

«  TThla  couplet  la  amualngly  characterlatie  of  that  mixture 
of  fun  and  Mttemeaa  with  which  Uidr  author  aometimea 
epokA  in  eonrersatlon  \  ao  much  ao,  that  thoae  who  knew 
Um  might  ahnoct  ihncy  thw  liear  him  utter  the  words.  — 
—     «aO 


•  Aa  Mr.  Pope  took  the  liberty  of  damniiur  Homer,  to 
whoa  he  waa  under  great  obllgationa— **  Atid  Homer  {damn 
kiamf)  etiU$"-~Vt  taaw  be  preaumed  that  any  body  or  any 
thine  >nay  be  damnea .  in  Terae  bj  poetical  Uceuae ;  and,  in 


Fiction  does  best  when  taught  to  look  like  truth. 
And  fidry  febles  bubble  none  but  youth : 
Expect  no  credit  for  too  wondrous  tales. 
Since  Jonas  only  springs  alive  from  whales  I 

Young  men  with  aught  but  elegance  dispense ; 
Maturer  years  require  a  little  sense. 
To  end  at  once :  — that  bard  for  all  is  fit 
Who  mingles  well  instruction  with  his  wit; 
For  him  reviews  shaU  smile,  for  hhn  o'eriiow 
The  patronage  of  Patemoeter-row; 
His  book,  with  Longman's  liberal  aid,  shaU  pass 
(Who  ne*er  despises  books  that  bring  him  brass) ; 
Through  three  long  weeks  the  taste  of  London  lead. 
And  cross  St  Geoi^ge's  Channel  and  the  Tweed. 

But  every  thing  has  fiiults,  nor  is*t  unknown 
That  harps  and  fiddles  often  lose  their  tone. 
And  wayward  voices,  at  their  owner's  call. 
With  all  his  best  endeavours,  only  squall ; 
Dogs  bUnk  their  covey,  flints  withhold  the  spark, « 
And  double-barrels  (damn  them !)  miss  their  mark.  & 

Where  frequent  beauties  strike  the  reader's  view. 
We  must  not  quarrel  for  a  blot  or  two ; 
But  pardon  equally  to  books  or  men, 
The  slips  of  human  nature,  and  the  pen. 

Tet  if  an  author,  spite  of  foe  or  friend, 
Despises  all  advice  too  much  to  mend. 
But  ever  twangs  the  same  discordant  string. 
Give  him  no  quarter,  howsoe'er  he  sing. 
Let  Havard's^  ftte  o'ertake  him,  who,  for  once, 
Produced  a  play  too  dashing  for  a  dunce : 

Nee,  quodcnnque  rolet,  potest  afbt  fiabula  credl : 
Neu  pranaae  Lamias  vlTum  puerum  extrahat  alvo. 

Centuric  aeniorum  agitant  expertia  thi^ : 
Celal  prstereunt  auatera  poemata  Rhamnea. 
Omne  tulit  punctum,  qui  miacuit  utile  duld, 
Lectorem  ddectando j^terque  monendo. 
Hie  meret  aara  liber  Soalia ;  hie  et  mare  tranalt, 
Et  longum  noto  acriptori  prorogat  «rum. 

Sunt  delicta  tamen,  qutbua  ignoviaae  relimua ;    [mena. 
Nam  neque  chorda  aonum  reddit  quem  Tult  manua  et 
Poacentique  craTem  persaepe  remittit  acutum ; 
Nee  aemoer  lerlet  ouodcunque  minabitur  ascua. 
Verum  ubl  plura  nitent  in  earmine,  uon  ego  pauda 
Oflbndar  maculla,  quaa  aut  Incuria  fbdit, 
Aut  humana  parum  carit  natura.    Quid  ergo  eat  ? 
Ut  acriptor  af  peccat  idem  librariua  uaque, 
Quamvla  eat  monitua,  venla  caret ;  et  dtharcadua 
Rldetur,  chorda  oul  aemper  oberrat  eadem : 
Sic  mihl,  qui  multum  ceaaat,  flt  Chcerilua  iUe, 

caae  of  aeddent,  I  beg  leave  to  plead  ao  illuatrloaa  a  pre- 

>  For  the  atory  of  Billy  Havard'a  tragedy,  aee  **  DaTlea*a 
Life  of  Garrlck."  I  beUere  it  U  "  Regulua,*'  or  **  Charlea  the 
Flrat.'*  The  moment  it  waa  known  to  be  hia  the  theatre 
thinned,  and  the  bookaeller  reftiaed  to  giro  the  cuatomary 
aum  for  the  copyright.  —  ["  Harard,"  aaya  Dariea,  '*  waa  re- 
duced  to  sreat  atruta,  and  in  order  to  retriere  hia  aflUra,  the 
atorjr  of  Charlea  the  Fhrat  waa  propoaed  to  him  aa  a  proper 
aufaject  to  engage  the  public  attention.  Havard'a  dealre  of 
eaae  waa  known  to  be  auperlor  to  hia  thirat  for  fame  or 
momj  t  and  Giflkrd,  the  manager,  inaiated  upon  the  power 
of  locklns  htm  up  tlU  the  work  waa  finiahed.  To  tnia  he 
conaentea ;  and  GiiBffd  actually  turned  the  key  upon  hfan, 
and  let  him  out  at  hia  pleaaure,  till  the  play  waa  completed. 
It  waa  acted  with  great  emoliunent  to  the  manager,  ana  aome 
degree  of  reputation,  aa  well  aa  gain,  to  the  autnor.  It  drew 
large  crowda  to  the  theatre ;  curiodty  waa  exdted  with  re- 
apect  to  the  author :  that  waa  a  aecret  to  be  kept  firom  the 
people ;  but  Havard'a  lore  of  fame  would  not  auflbr  it  to  be 
concealed  longer  than  the  tenth  or  twelfth  night  of  acting 
the  play.  The  moment  Harard  put  on  the  aword  and  tie- 
wig,  the  genteel  dreaa  of  the  thnea.  and  profeaaed  himaelf  to 
be  the  writer  of  '  Charlea  the  Flrat,'  the  audlencea  were 
thinned,  and  the  bookaeOer  refoaed  to  give  the  uaual  aum  of 
a  hundred  pounda  Cor  the  copyright.'*] 
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BYRON'S  WORKS. 


At  first  none  deem*d  it  bis ;  bat  wben  bis  name 
Announced  tbe  tut  — wbat  then  ?  —  it  lost  its  fiune. 
Tbougb  all  deplore  wben  Milton  deigns  to  dose, 
In  a  long  work  tis  fidr  to  steal  repose. 

As  pictures,  so  shall  poems  be ;  some  stand 
Tbe  critic  eye,  and  please  wben  near  at  band ; 
But  others  at  a  distance  strike  the  sight ; 
This  seeks  the  shade,  but  that  demands  the  light. 
Nor  dreads  the  connoisseur's  fiutidious  view. 
But,  ten  times  scrutinised,  is  ten  times  new. 

Parnassian  pilgrims !  ye  whom  chance,  or  choice, 
Hath  led  to  listen  to  the  Muse's  voice, 
Beceive  this  counsel,  and  be  timely  wise ; 
Few  reach  tbe  summit  which  before  you  lies. 
Our  chtvch  and  state,  our  courts  and  camps,  concede 
Reward  to  very  moderate  heads  indeed  l 
In  these  plain  common  sense  will  travel  fu ; 
All  are  not  Erskines  who  mislead  the  Ixur ; 
But  poesy  between  the  best  and  wont 
No  medium  knows ;  you  must  be  last  or  first ; 
For  middling  poets*  miserable  volumes 
Are  damn'd  alike  by  gods,  and  men,  and  columns.  ^ 

Quem  tit  terquA  bonmn  cam  rira  miror ;  et  idem 
Indignor,  quiiidoque  bonus  donnitat  Homerui. 
Verum  op«ri  longo  (u  est  obrepere  somnum. 
Ut  pictura,  poMis :  erit  qtue,  si  propius  stes, 
Te  capiflt  magis ;  et  qucdam,  si  loogius  abstes : 
Hsec  amat  obscurum  ;  volet  hcc  sub  luce  videri, 
Judids  argutum  aam  non  formidat  acumen : 
Hcc  placait  semd ;  hsec  detdes  repetita  placeblt. 

1  [Hera,  In  the  orlgliial  MS.,  we  0iid  the  followliig  couplet 
and  note:  — 

**  Though  what '  Gods,  men,  and  columns*  interdict. 
The  Devil  and  Jefl^  pardon^in  a  Pict. 

"  The  Deril  and  Jeffrey  are  here  placed  antithetically  to 
gods  and  men,  such  being  their  usual  position,  and  their  due 
one— according  to  the  facetious  saying,  '  If  God  won't  take 

Eou,  the  Devil  must ; '  and  I  am  sure  no  one  durst  object  to 
is  taking  the  poetry  which,  rejected  bv  Horace,  is  accepted 
by  Jeffrey.  That  these  gentlemen  are  in  some  cases  kinder, 
—  the  one  to  countmnen,  and  tbe  other  from  his  odd  pro- 
pensity to  prefer  evil  to  good,  —  than  the  '  gods,  men,  and 
columns '  or  Horace,  may  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  the  review 
of  Campbell's  *  Gertrade  of  Wyoming: '  and  In  No.  31.  of 
the  Edinburgh  Review  ^glven  to  me  the  other  day  by  the 
captain  of  an  English  mijate  off  Salamls),  there  Is  a  similar 
concession  to  the  mediocrity  of  Jamie  Graiuun's  *  British 
Georgics.'  It  is  fortunate  for  Campbell,  that  his  fame 
neither  depends  on  his  last  poem,  nor  the  puff  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Review.  The  catalogues  of  our  English  are  also  less 
fastidious  than  the  pillars  of  the  Roman  librarians.  —  A 
word  more  with  the  author  of '  Gertrude  of  Wyoming.'  At 
the  end  of  a  poem,  and  even  of  a  couplet,  we  have  generally 
'  that  unmeaning  thing  we  call  a  thought ; '  so  Mr.  Camp- 
bell concludes  with  a  thought  In  such  a  manner  as  to  l\ilfil 
the  whole  of  Pope's  prescription,  and  be  as  *  immMnitig  •  ^s 
the  best  of  his  brethren :  — 

*  Because  I  may  not  stain  with  grief 
The  death-song  of  an  Indian  chief.' 

When  I  was  in  the  fifth  form,  I  carried  to  my  master  tlie 
translation  of  a  chorus  In  Prom^heus,  wberem  was  a  pes- 
tilent expression  about '  staining  a  voice,'  whici^  met  witnno 
quarter.  Little  did  I  think  that  Mr.  Campbell  would  have 
adopted  my  fifth  form  '  sublime' — at  least  in  so  conspicuous 
a  situation.  '  Sorrow '  has  been  *  dry '  (in  proverbs),  and 
*  wet '  (in  sonnets),  this  manv  a  day ;  and  now  it  '  Btairu* 
and  stains  a  sound,  of  all  feasible  things  I  To  be  sure,  death- 
songs  might  have  been  stained  with  that  same  grief  to  very 
goad  purpose,  if  Outallssi  had  clapped  down  his  stansas 
on  wholesome  paper  for  the  Edinburgh  Evening  Post,  or 
any  other  given  nyperborean  gaxette ;  or  if  the  said  Outallasi 
had  been  troublea  with  the  slightest  second  sight  of  his  own 
notes  embodied  on  the  last  proof  of  an  overcharged  quarto : 
but  as  he  is  supposed  to  have  been  an  improvisatora  on  this 
occasion,  and  probably  to  the  last  tune  he  ever  chanted  in 
this  world,  it  would  have  done  him  no  discredit  to  have  made 
his  exit  with  a  mouthfiil  of  common  sense.  Talking  of  *  iians- 


Again,  my  Jeflttj  I — as  that  soimd  imiilni, 
How  wakes  my  bosom  to  its  wonted  flreii 
Fires,  such  as  gentle  Caledonians  feel 
When  Southrons  writhe  upon  their  critic  vhcd, 
Or  mild  Eclcctics>,  when  some,  wone  thsn  Turio^ 
Would  rob  poor  Fkith  to  deoocste  **  good  wnto." 
Such  are  the  genial  feelings  thoa  canst  daim-~ 
My  fidoon  flies  not  at  ignoble  game. 
Mightieit  of  all  Dunedin's  beasts  of  chtK! 
For  thee  my  Pegasus  would  mend  his  peoe. 
Arise,  my  ieffttj  l  or  my  inkless  pen 
Shall  never  blunt  its  edge  on  meaner  ma ; 
Till  thee  or  thine  mine  evil  eye  disoenu, 
Alas  I  I  cannot  **  strike  at  wretched  kctncs."* 
Inhuman  Saxon  t  wilt  then  then  resign 
A  muse  and  heart  by  choice  so  wholly  thine  ? 
Dear,  d — d  contemner  of  my  ■choolboy  song!. 
Hast   thou    no   yengeance   fisr   my  maohood'i 

wrongs? 
If  unprovoked  thou  onoe  could  bid  me  bleed. 
Hast  thou  no  weapon  for  my  daring  deed  ^ 
What !  not  a  word  I — and  am  I  then  so  kw? 
Wilt  thou  forbear,  who  never  ^ared  a  foe? 

O  mijor  Javenmn,  qiaamvis  at  Tooe  patenis 
FIngeris  ad  rectum,  et  per  te  lapls,  hoc  tibl  dirtm 
ToUe  memor :  oertis  medium  et  tolcnfaiie  nhus 
Recte  ooDOedi «  oonsultus  jurla,  et  actor 
Causarum  mediocris,  abest  virtnte  diserti 
Messalse,  nee  scit  quantum  Casoellias  Aulas: 
Sed  tamen  in  pretio  est :  mediocribus  esse  pocds 
Non  bondnet,  non  Dl,  noo  rfli>rtiifrt  oolasBe. 


couplet,  which  Mr.  Cunitell  will  find  in  a  wriMr  fv  its 
he,  and  liis  sdiool,  liave  no  small  eootempt ;  — 

*  E'en  ooploos  Dryden  wanted,  or  forgot. 
Tbe  last  and  greatest  art— the  art  to  AM/ "*] 

<  To  the  Eclectic  or  Christian  Rerlewert  I  haft  ts  rr^ 
thanks  for  tlie  fervour  of  that  chart^  which,  la  IM9i  \y^'  ' 
them  to  express  a  hope  tliat  a  thing  tlien  pubfisbnl  b>  t- 
might  lead  to  certain  consequences,  whic^  ^dxxich  o£^*^ 
enough,  surely  came  but  rashly .firoin  revereod  Vm.  1 1*  ^ 
them  to  their  own  paces,  where  they  coagritulsted  li* ' 
selves  on  the  prospect  of  a  tilt  between  Mr.  J«A«r  sial  r  i  v 
from  which  some  great  good  was  to  accnie,  proviM  tu  ■'■ 
both  were  knodied  on  tlie  head.     Having  sonifvd  i*' 
years  and  a  half  those  **  Eleglea  '*  which  they  vert  t»^ 
prepsuring  to  review,  I  luve  no  peculiar  gusto  Co  gfv«  ti^* 
'*  so  loynil  a  trouble,*'  except,  indeed,  **  opoa  cooipa^ 
Hal  ;^'  but,  if,  as  David  says  In  the  **  Bivikrii shook i." 
to  "  bloody  sword  and  gun  fluting,**  we  **  went  nat,  • 
we.  Sir  Lucius  ?"    1  do  not  know  what  I  had  doee  to  r*"* 
Eclectic  gentlemen :  mv  works  are  their  lawthl  pcrsaiit:'  ^ 
he  hewn  m  pieces  like  Agag,  if  It  seem  meet  unto  tbiB  '^ 
why  they  should  be  in  such  a  hurry  to  kill  off  their  jott-x 
am  ignorant.    '*  The  race  is  not  always  to  tbe  svit.  a^' ' 
batae  to  the  strong:"  and  now,  aa  these  Chilsiiax  v; 
"  smote  me  on  one  cheek,"  I  hold  them  up  Iba  oOcr: «» 
hi  return  for  tlteir  aood  wislici,  give  them  «a  €ffoit»'[* 
repeating  them.    Had  any  otiier  lel  of  meo  eaiaewH  m* 
scntimenU,  I  should  have  smiled,  and  left  then  to  ck»  '  •'*' 
cording  angel ; "   but  ttom  the  phariMCi  of  CkfiMe'' 
decency  might  i>e  expected.    1  can  asauie  thfssc  km^ 
that,  publican  and  sinner  as  I  am,  I  would  not  ha»«  o^ 
"  mine  enemy's  dog  thus."    To  show  then  the  •ap*'^^ 
of  my  brotlierly  lore.  If  ever  tbe  Bevarentf  Mean  Sjv* 
or  Ramadan  should  be  engaged  in  aiidk  Mcaotktm^^ 
which  they  requested  me  to  nil,  I  liope  they 


being  "  winged  "  only,  and  that  Heavlslde  may ) 
extract  the  ball.  — T The  following  la  the  chariHbk  i*^" 
in  the  Eclectic  Review  of  which  Lord  Byron  t|Mk>  - '  ^ 
tike  noble  lord  and  the  learned  advocate  have  tke  r<rw 
requisite  to  sustain  their  mutual  insults,  we  shsS  fr^*^ ' 
soon  hear  the  explosions  of  another  kind  of  mwv-»w.  •-  *' 
the  fashion  of  the  ever  memorable  duel  wmen  tht  Ms'  * 
said  to  have  fouglit.  or  seemed  to  fight,  wUh  *  Utt^  ^*\ 
We  confess  there  la  soflkicnt  provoca^on,  if  not  ia  t^<  * 
tlque,  at  least  in  tlie  satire,  to-urge  a  *  man  of  ^"^ 
defy  ills  assailant  to  mortal  combtf.  Of  this  «t  «l^  ^ 
doubt  hear  more  in  due  dmc."] 


s  n*  Alas  1  I  cannot  strike  at 
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Hast  thou  no  wrath,  or  with  to  give  it  vent  ? 

No  wit  f9r  nobteft,  dunces  fay  dcacent  ? 

No  jest  on  '*  mtnon,**  quibbiet  on  a  name,  > 

Nor  one  ftcetious  pangnph  of  blame  ? 

Is  it  for  this  on  Ilion  I  have  stood. 

And  thought  of  Homer  less  than  Holyrood  ? 

On  shore  of  Euxine  or  .£gean  sea 

My  hate,  untraveU'd*  ftmdly  tom'd  to  thee. 

Ah  !  let  me  cease ;  in  vain  my  bosom  bums, 

From  CorydoQ  unkind  Alexis  turns :  * 

Thy  rhymes  are  vain ;  thy  Jeffirey  then  forego, 

Nor  woo  that  anger  which  he  will  not  show. 

^Vhat  then  7 — Edina  starves  some  lanker  son. 

To  write  an  article  thou  canst  not  shun ; 

Some  leas  fastidious  Scotchman  shall  be  ibund. 

As  bold  in  Billingsgate,  though  less  renown'd. 

As  if  at  table  some  discordant  dish 
Should  shock  our  optics,  such  as  ftogs  for  flsh ; 
As  oil  in  lieu  of  butter  men  decry, 
And  poppies  please  not  in  a  modem  pie ; 
If  all  such  mixtures  then  be  half  a  crime. 
We  must  hare  excellence  to  relish  rhyme. 
Mere  roast  and  boil*d  no  epicure  invites ; 
Thus  poetry  disgusts,  or  else  delights^ 

Who  shoot  not  flying  rarely  touch  a  gun : 
Will  he  who  swims  not  to  the  river  run  ? 

Ut  graUi  inter  mcniat  lymphonia  disoort, 

Et  crsMum  onguentum,  at  Sardo  cum  melle  papaver 

(iWeadvukt,  potcratt  dud  quia  coena  fine  istif ; 

Sic  anhnU  natum  inTentumque  poema  Juvandlit 

Si  pauluin  a  Bummo  decessit,  verglt  ad  Imum. 

Ludere  qui  naadt,  campeatribus  abitinet  amUs, 
Indoctuiqua  pila,  dlsciTa,  trocbiTe,  quiescit, 
Ke  spisoe  ritum  tollant  Impuna  coronae : 
Qui  nocit,  wvmu  tomen  audet  flngere  I  —  Quldni  ? 
tJber  et  ingenuus  prcsertlm  ceniua  equettrem 
• 

*  [See  the  memoraUe  critique  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  on 
"*  Hours  of  IdleneM,"  anii,  p.  419.] 

*  loTenies  alium,  li  te  hlc  Ikstldlt  Alexin. 

>  [Lord  Bjroo'i  taste  for  boxing  brought  him  acquainted, 
at  ao  early  period,  with  thii  distinguished,  and,  it  is  not  too 
roucb  to  sav,  re^eeted^  professor  of  the  art ;  fbr  whom, 
throughout  life,  he  continued  to  entertain  a  sincere  regard. 
lo  a  note  to  the  eleventh  canto  of  Don  Juan,  he  calls  him 
**  his  old  fHend,  and  corporeal  pastor  and  master."} 

■•  Mr.  Souther  has  hUely  tied  another  canister  to  his  tail  in 

the  "  Curse  of  Kehama,"  nuugre  the  neglect  of  Madoc,  Ac, 

And  has  in  one  instance  had  a  wonderftd  eflhct.    A  Iltefary 

ri«nd  of  mine,  walking  out  one  lovely  evening  last  summer, 

1  the  eleventh  bridge  of  the  Paddington  canal,  was  alarmed 
f  the  cry  of  "  one  in  Jeopardy : "  he  rushed  along,  collected 
a  body  of  Irish  haymaiLers  (supping  on  butter>milk  in  an  ad- 
jacent paddock),  procured  three  rakes,  one  eel-spear,  and  a 
landing-net,  and  at  last  (horresco  referens)  pulled  out— his 
own  publisher.  The  unfortunate  man  was  gone  for  ever, 
and  so  was  a  large  quarto  wherewith  he  had  taken  the  leap, 
which  proved,  on  inquiry,  to  have  been  Mr.  Southey's  last 
work,  lu  **  alacrity  of  sinking "  was  so  great,  that  it  has 
crver  since  been  heard  of ;  though  some  maintain  that  it  la 
at  this  moment  concealed  at  Alderman  Birch's  pastry  pre- 
-rafiiee,  ComliiU.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  coroner's  inquest 
t>rrjught  in  a  verdict  of"  Felo  de  bibliopoU  "  against  a  '*  quarto 
unknown  ;  **  and  circumstantial  evidence  being  since  strong 
against  the  "  Curse  of  Kehama"  (of  which  the  above  words 
MTtf  an  exact  description),  it  will  be  tried  by  its  peers  next 
•csflion.  in  Grub-street.  —  Arthur,  Alfred,  Davidels,  Richard 
C<ruT  de  Lion,  Exodus,  Exodla,  Epigoniad,  Calvary,  Fall  of 
Cambria.  Siege  of  Acre,  Don  Roderick,  and  Tom  Thumb 
eh«  Great,  are  the  names  of  the  twelve  Jurors.  The  Judaes 
A.re  Pye,  Bowles,  and  the  bellman  of  St.  Sepulchre's.  1  he 
ujone  advocates,  pro  and  con,  will  be  employed  as  are  now 
«*n|fagcd  in  Sir  Francis  Burdett's  celebrated  cause  in  the 
^K'otrh  courts.  The  public  anxiously  await  the  result,  and 
A.tl  It*^  publishers  wlli  be  subporaaed  as  witnesses.  —  But 
TVIr.  Southey  has  published  the  "  Curse  of  Kehama,**— an 
icvitltfg  title  to  quibblers.  By  the  bye,  it  is  a  good  deal 
tLprneatb  Scott  and  Campbell,  and  not  much  above  Southey, 
allow  the  booby  Ballantyne  to  entitle  them.  In  the  Edin- 


And  men  unpractised  in  exchanging  knocks 
Must  go  to  Jacksons  ere  they  dare  to  box. 
Whate'er  the  weapon,  cudgel,  fist,  or  foil, 
None  reach  expertnesa  without  years  of  toil ; 
But  fifty  dunces  can,  with  perfect  ease. 
Tag  twenty  thousand  couplets,  when  they  please. 
Why  not  ? — shall  I,  thus  qualified  to  sit 
For  rotten  boroughs,  never  show  my  wit  ? 
Shall  I,  whose  fkthers  with  the  quorum  sate, 
And  lived  In  freedom  on  a  fair  estate ; 
Who  left  me  heir,  with  stables,  kennels,  packs. 
To  aU  their  income,  and  to — fipice  its  tax ; 
Whose  form  and  pedigree  have  scarce  a  &ult. 
Shall  I,  I  say,  suppress  my  attic  Mlt  7 

Thus  think  **  the  mob  of  gentlemen ;  **  but  you. 
Besides  all  this,  must  have  some  genius  too. 
Be  this  your  sober  judgment,  and  a  rule. 
And  print  not  piping  hot  fh>m  Southey's  school. 
Who  (ere  another  Thalaba  appears), 
I  trust,  will  spare  us  for  at  least  nine  years. 
And  hark*ye,   Southey «!    pray  —  but  don't  be 

vex'd— . 
Bum  all  your  tost  three  works — and  half  the  next. 
But  why  this  vain  advice  7  once  published,  books 
Can  never  be  recall*d — tmm  pastry-cooks ! 
Though  "  Madoc,**  with  "  ?ucelle  V^  instead  of  punk. 
May  travel  back  to  Quito — on  a  trunk !  > 

Summam  nummorum,  vitioque  reraotus  ab  omni. 

Tu  nihil  inviu  dices  bdesve  Minerva : 

Id  tibi  judicium  est,  ea  mens ;  si  quid  tamen  ollm 

Scripserls,  in  Metli  descendat  JmUcis  aures, 

Et  patrls,  et  nostras,  nonumque  prematur  in  annum, 

Membranis  Intus  posltis.    Delerc  lioebit 

Quod  non  edideris ;  nesdt  vox  missa  revertl. 

Sylvestres  homines  sacer  interpresque  deorum 
CKdibus  et  victu  foedo  deterrult  Orptieus : 
Dictus  Ob  hoc  lenire  tigres,  rabldosque  leonM : 

burgh  Annual  Register  (of  which,  by  the  bye,  Southey  is 
editor)  "  the  grand  poetical  triumvirate  of  the  day."  But, 
on  second  thouahts,  it  can  be  no  great  degree  of  praise  to 
be  the  one-eyed:  leaders  of  the  blind,  though  they  might  as 
well  kem  to  themselves  **  Scott's  thirty  thousand  copies 
sold,"  which  must  sadly  discomfit  poor  Southey's  unsale- 
ables.  Poor  Southey,  It  should  seem,  is  the  **  Lepidus  "  of 
this  poetical  triumvinte.  I  am  only  surprised  to  see  him  in 
such  good  company. 

**  Such  things,  we  know,  are  neither  rich  nor  rare. 
But  wonder  how  the  devil  he  came  there." 

The  trio  are  well  defined  in  the  sixth  proposition  of  Euclid : 
**  Because,  in  the  triangles  DBC,  ACB,  DBls  equal  to 
A  C,  and  B  C  common  to  both  ;  the  two  sides  D  B,  B  C,  are 
equal  to  the  two  A  C,  C  B,  each  to  each,  and  the  angle  DBC 
is  equal  to  the  angle  ACB:  therefore,  the  base  D  C  is  equal 
to  the  base  AB,  and  the  triangle  DBC  (Mr.  Southey)  is 
equal  to  the  triangle  A  C  B,  the  /rss  to  the  greater,  which  is 
ateartf,"  ke.  —  The  editor  of  the  Edhiburgfa  Register  will 
find  the  rest  of  the  theorem  hard  by  his  stabling ;  he  has 
only  to  cross  the  river;  'tis  the  first  turnpike  t'other  side 
"Pons  Asinorum."* 

*  Voltaire's  "  Pnoelle"  Is  not  quite  so  Immaculate  as  Mr. 
Southey's  **  Joan  of  Arc,"  and  yet  I  am  afraid  the  French- 
man has  both  more  truth  and  poetry  too  on  his  side— (they 
rarely  go  together)— than  our  patriotic  minstrel,  whose  first 
essay  was  in  praise  of  a  fanatical  French  strumpet,  whose 
title  of  witch  would  be  correct  with  the  change  of  the  first 
letter. 

•  Like  Sir  Bland  Burges's  "  Richard  ; "  the  tenth  book  of 
which  I  read  at  Malta,  on  a  trunk  of  Eyre's,  19.  Cockspur- 
street.  If  this  be  doubted,  1  shall  buy  a  portmanteau  to  quote 
from. 


*  This  Latin  has  sorely  puttied  the  University  of  Edin-  ' 
burgh.  Ballantyne  said  it  meant  the  **  Bridge  of  Berwick,"  1 ' 
but  Southey  claimed  it  as  half  English  ;  Scott  swore  it  was 
the  *'  Brig  o'  Stirling  ;"  he  had  just  passed  two  Kiny  James's 
and  a  dosen  Douglasses  over  It.  At  last  it  was  decided  by 
Jeffrey,  that  It  meant  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  "  counter 
of  Archy  Constable's  shop.*'^ 
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Orpheus,  we  learn  from  Ovid  and  Lempriere, 
Led  all  wild  beasts  but  women  by  the  ear; 
And  had  he  fiddled  at  the  present  hour, 
We  *d  seen  the  lions  waltsing  in  the  Tower ; 
And  old  Amphion«  such  were  minstrels  then. 
Had  built  St  Paul's  without  the  aid  of  Wren. 
Terse  too  was  justice,  and  the  bards  of  Greece 
Did  more  than  constables  to  keep  the  peace ; 
Abollsh*d  cuckoldom  with  much  applause, 
Caird  county  meetings,  and  enlbrced  the  laws. 
Cut  down  crown  influence  with  reforming  scythes, 
And  served  the  church — without  demanding  tithes; 
And  hence,  throughout  aU  Hellas  and  the  East, 
Each  poet  was  a  prophet  and  a  priest. 
Whose  old*establi8h*d  board  of  joint  controls 
Included  kingdoms  in  the  cure  of  souls. 

Next  rose  the  martial  Homer,  Epic^s  prince, 
And  flghtiog  *s  been  in  fiuhion  erer  since, 
And  old  Tyrteus,  when  the  Spartans  warr'd, 
(A  limping  leader,  but  a  lofty  bard,)  ^ 
Though  wall*d  Ithome  had  resisted  long. 
Seduced  the  fortress  by  the  force  of  song. 

When  oracles  prevall*d,  In  times  of  old. 
In  song  alone  Apollo*s  wUl  was  told : 
Then  if  your  yerse  is  what  all  verse  should  be, 
And  gods  were  not  ashamed  on't,  why  should  we  ? 

The  Muse,  like  mortal  females,  may  be  woo*d ; 
In  turns  she  *I1  seem  a  Paphian,  or  a  prude ; 
Fierce  as  a  bride  when  first  she  feels  aflMght, 
Mild  as  the  same  upon  the  second  night ; 
Wild  as  the  ,^rife  of  alderman  or  peer. 
Now  for  his^race,  and  now  a  grenadier  i 
Her  eyes  besl^em,  h^  heart  belies,  her  xone. 
Ice  in  a  crowd,  and  lava  when  alone. 

If  yerse  be  studied  with  some  show  of  art. 
Kind  Natore  always  will  perform  her  part ; 

Dictus  at  Amphlon,  Thebaiue  conditor  wda, 
Saxa  iiK»Tere  sono  tastudinls,  et  prece  Uanda 
Duoere  quo  Tellet :  ftiit  hac  fapfisncla  quondam, 
Fublica  priratif  lecernera ;  sacn  profanif ; 
Concubfto  prohibere  rago ;  dare  Jura  marltls ; 
Oppida  moiiri ;  leges  inddere  Ugno. 
Sic  honor  et  nomen  diTinit  Tatibui  atoua 
Carminibus  renit.    Post  bos  insignis  Homerui 
Tyrtcusque  mares  animos  in  Martia  bella 
Versibus  exacuit ;  dictse  per  carmina  sortes, 
Bt  vitM  monstrata  rla  est :  et  gratia  regum 
Piertis  tentata  modis :  ludusquo  repertus, 
Bt  longorum  operum  finis :  ne  forte  pudori 

1  [Lord  Byron  had  originally  written  — 

"  As  lame  as  I  am,  but  a  better  bard." 
The  reader  of  Mr.  Moore's  Notices  will  appreciate  the  feeling 
which,  no  doubt,  influenced  Lord  Byron's  alteration  of  the 
manuscript  line.] 

*  TThe  red  hand  of  Ulster,  Introduced  generally  in  a  canton, 
marks  the  shield  of  a  baronet  of  the  United  Kingdom.] 

«  ["  PoUio.**  — In  the  original  MS.  "  Rogert.**} 

«  **  Turn  quoque  marmorea  caput  a  cenrice  rerulsum, 
Gurglte  cum  medio  portans  CEagrius  Hebrus, 
Volreret  Burydicen  rox  ipsa,  et  fHgida  lingua ; 
Ah,  miseram  Eurydlcen  !  anlma  ftigiente  vocabat ; 
Burydicen  toto  referebant  flumine  rips." 

GeorgK.  ir.  523. 

*  I  beg  Nathaniel's  pardon :  he  Is  not  a  cobbler ;  <(  is  a 
laOor,  but  begged  Capel  Loflt  to  sfaik  the  profession  in  his 

preface  to  two  pair  of  panta psha  I  —  of  cantos,  which  he 

wished  the  public  to  try  on ;  but  the  sicTe  of  a  patron  let  it 
out,  and  so  far  saved  the  expense  of  an  advertisement  to  his 
country  customers.  —  Merry's  *'  Moorfields  whine"  was 
nothing  to  all  this.    The  "  Delia  Cruscans  "  were  people  of 


Though  without  genius,  and  a  native  vein 
Of  wit,  we  loathe  an  artificial  strain— 
Tet  art  and  nature  joined  will  win  tlie  prise, 
Unless  they  act  like  us  and  oor  allies^ 

The  youth  who  trains  to  ride,  or  run  a  race. 
Must  bear  privations  with  unndBed  hot. 
Be  called  to  labour  when  he  thinks  to  (Une, 
And,  harder  still,  leave  wenching  and  his  wine. 
Ladies  who  sing,  at  least  who  sing  at  sight. 
Have  followed  music  through  her  ftrthest  m^t; 
But  rhymers  tell  you  neither  more  nor  less, 
*' I*ve  got  a  pretty  poem  (br  the  press;  ** 
And  that's  enough ;  then  write  and  print  so  fiat;— 
If  Satan  take  the  hindmost,  who*d  be  last? 
They  storm  the  types,  they  publish,  one  and  aH, 
They  leap  the  counter,  and  they  leave  the  stall 
Provincial  maidens,  men  of  high  command. 
Tea,  baronets  have  ink'd  the  bloody  hand  t< 
Cash  cannot  quell  them ;  FoDio  *  p1ay*d  this  ftink, 
(Then  PhcBbus  first  found  credit  in  a  bank  I) 
Not  all  the  living  only,  but  the  dead. 
Fool  on,  as  fiuent  as  an  Orpheus*  head ;  < 
Damn'd  all  their  days,  they  posthumously  thrive— 
Dug  up  fh>m  dust,  though  buried  when  alive ! 
BeviewB  record  this  epidemic  crime. 
Those  Books  of  Martyrs  to  the  rage  for  rliyine. 
Alas  I  woe  worth  the  scribbler  I  often  seen 
In  Morning  Post,  or  Monthly  Magaafase. 
There  lurk  his  earlier  lays ;  but  soon,  hot-pR«*d, 
Behold  a  quarto  1 — Tarts  must  teU  the  rest 
Then  leave,  ye  wise,  the  lyre*b  precarious  chards 
To  muse-mad  baronets,  or  madder  lords. 
Or  country  Crispins,  now  grown  somewhat  strie. 
Twin  Doric  minstrels,  drunk  with  Boric  ak  1 
Hark  to  those  notes,  narcotlcally  soft 
The  cobbler-laureatss  sing  to  Ca^  Loflt  I* 
Till,  lo  I  that  modem  Midas,  as  be  bean. 
Adds  an  ell  growth  to  his  egregioua  ears  I 


Sit  tlbi  Musa  lyre  solera,  et  cantor  ApoUo. 
Natura  fierei  laudabile  carmen,  aa  arte, 
Qusesitum  est :  ego  nee  studlum  sine  dirite  .«i«. 
Nee  rude  quid  prosit  video  ioffeoium  ;  alterlns  lie 
Altera  poscit  opem  res,  et  oomurat  amice. 
Qui  stiidet  optatam  cursu  cootingere  melam, 
Multa  tulit  fedtque  puer ;  sodavTt  at  alsit  $ 
Abstinoit  Venere  et  vino :  qui  Pytlila  cancat 
Tibicen,  dididt  prius,  eztjmuitque  magfstmm. 
Nunc  satis  est  dixlsse ;  Ego  mva  poemata jMogo : 
Occupet  extremum  scabies ;  mlhi  turpe  refinqul  c 
Et  quod  non  didid,  cane  oesdre  bterf. 
•  •••••• 


some  edoeation,  and  no  proCasdoo;  bat 

(*'  Arcades  ambo"--bampldna  both)  aend  oat  thdr 
nonsense  without  the  smallest  alloy,  and  leave  all  tht 
and  smallclothes  in  the  parish  mirefMirod,  to  pasck  oj 
gies  on  Enclosures  and  rseaas  to  Gunpowder.    Sitdm 
shopboard,  they  describe  fields  of  battle,  when  the  only 
they  ever  saw  was  shed  from  the  finger ;  and  an  *  " 
War  "  is  produced  by  the  ninth  part  of  a  **  poec" 
*'  And  own  that  mW  sudi  poets  made  a  Tate." 

Did  Nathan  ever  read  that  line  of  Pope  ?  and  If  he  dU.  v«r 
not  take  it  as  his  motto?— [See  cntf,  p.  «Sa.  note.] 


sat 

m 


*  This  well  meanfasg  gentleman  has  spoiled  i 
shoemakers,  and  been  accessory  to  the  poi 
many  of  the  industrious  poor.    Nathaniel 
his  brother  Bobby  have  set  all  SomerscCahire 
has  the  malady  confined  Itself  to  one  county. 
(who  once  was  wiser)  has  ouight  the  contagion  of 
and  decoyed  a  poor  feUow  named  Blackett  Into  poetry 
he  died  oaring  the  operation,  leaving  one  chOd  and  tv 
lumes  of  ** Remains'^  utterly  destitute.     The  girl,  tf  i^ 
don't  take  a  poetical  twist,  and  come  forth  as  a  ihee  iwsfcwg 
Sappho,  may  do  well ;  but  the  **  tragedies  **  are  as  ncirCtT 
as  ir  th^  had  been  the  oftprlni  of  aa  Bwl  or  a 
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There  lives  one  dnild,  who  prepares  in  time, 
*Oainst  ftitore  feuds  his  poor  revenge  o^rhyme ; 
Backs  his  dull  memory,  and  hii  duller  muse. 
To  publish  faults  which  friendship  should  excuse. 
If  friendship's  nothing,  self-regard  might  teach 
More  poUsh'd  usage  of  his  parts  of  speech. 
But  what  is  shame,  or  what  is  aught  to  him  ? 
He  vents  his  spleen,  or  gratifies  his  whim. 
Some  fancied  slight  has  roused  his  lurUng  hate, 
Some  foUy  cross'd,  some  jest,  or  some  debate; 
Up  to  his  den  Sir  Scribbler  hies,  and  soon 
The  gather'd  gall  is  voided  in  lampoon. 
Perhaps  at  some  pert  speech  you've  dared  to  frown. 
Perhaps  your  poem  may  have  pleased  the  town : 
If  so,  alas  I  *tis  nature  in  the  man — 
May  Heaven  forgive  you,  for  he  never  can  I 
Then  be  it  so ;  and  may  his  withering  bays 
Bloom  fresh  in  satire,  Uiough  they  ftde  in  praise  I 
While  his  lost  songs  no  more  shall  steep  and  stink. 
The  dullest,  fottest  weeds  on  Lethe's  brink. 
But  springing  upwards  from  the  sluggish  mould. 
Be  (what  they  never  were  before)  be — sold  ! 
Should  some  rich  bard  (but  such  a  monster  now. 
In  modem  physics,  we  can  scarce  allow). 
Should  some  pretending  scribbler  of  the  court. 
Some  rhyming  peer » —  there 's  plenty  of  the  sort  2— 
All  but  one  poor  dependent  priest  withdrawn 
(Ah !  too  regardless  of  his  chaplain's  yawn  I) 
Condemn  the  unlucky  curate  to  recite 
Their  last  dramatic  work  by  candle-light. 
How  would  the  preacher  turn  each  rueful  leaf, 
Dull  as  his  sermons,  but  not  half  so  brief  I 


SI  carmina  condes, 


Nonquam  te  fidlant  animi  sub  vulpe  latentes. 
QuiDtilio  ti  quid  recitar«s,  Corrige,  sodes. 
Hoc  (aiebat)  eC  hoc :  melius  te  pogie  nogares , 

I  Bit  terque  expeitum  (hutra,  delere  Jubet>at, 

I  Et  male  toraato*  iucudi  redden  versus. 

I  piiie  poet.  The  patrons  of  tills  poor  lad  are  certainlr  an- 
<  awerable  for  his  end ;  and  it  ought  to  be  an  indictable  offence. 
I    But  tbb  Is  the  least  ther  hare  done  ;  for,  by  a  refinement  of 

barbarity,  they  liave  maae  the  (late)  man  posthumously  ri- 
I  diculous,  by  printing  what  he  would  hare  had  sense  enough 
f   Dcrer  to  print  himself.    Certes  these  rakers  of  "  Remains  " 

eoine  under  the  statute  against  **  resurrection  men."  What 
^   do«  it  signify  whether  a  poor  dear  dead  dunce  is  to  be  stuck  up 

in  Surgeons*  or  in  Stationers*  Hall  ?  Is  it  so  bad  to  unearth 
I   his  bones  as  his  blunders  ?   Is  It  not  better  to  gibbet  his  body 

on  a  heath,  than  his  soul  in  an  ocuvo  ?  "  We  know  what  we 
,  are,  but  we  know  not  what  we  may  be ; "  and  it  is  to  be  boned 
,   we  oerer  shall  know,  if  a  man  who  has  passed  through  life 

with  a  s<»t  of  «clat,  is  to  find  himself  a  mountebank  on  the 
I   other  side  of  Styx,  and  made,  like  poor  Joe  Blackett,  the 

laughing-stock  of  purgatory.    The  plea  of  publication  is  to 

provide  for  the  child ;  now,  might  not  some  of  this  "  Sutor 
I    ultra  Crepidam's  "  friends  and  seducers  have  done  a  decent 

action  without  inveigling  Pratt  into  biography  ?  And  then 
I   his  Inscription  split  into  so  many  modicums  !  —  **  To  the 

Duchess  of  Somuch,  the  Right  Hon.  So-and-So,  and  Mrs. 

and  Miss  Somebody,  these  volumes  are,  Ac.  &c."  — why, 

thU  U  doling  out  the  "  soft  milk  of  dedication  "  in  gills,— 
I   there  is  but  a  quart,  and  he  divides  it  among  a  doien.    Why, 

Pratt,  hadst  thou  not  a  puff  left  ?  Dost  thou  think  six  farni- 
I   lies  of  distinction  can  share  this  in  quiet  ?    There  is  a  child, 

a  book,  and  a  dedication :  send  the  e^rl  to  her  grace,  the  vo- 
I   lumes  to  the  grocer,  and  the  dedication  to  the  devil.  —  [See 

ant^,  P.432.J 

1  [In  the  original  MS 

^  Some  rhyming  peer— Carlisle  or  Carysfort.** 

To  which  Is  subjoined  this  note :— "  Of  *  John  Joshua,  Earl  of 
Carysfort '  I  know  nothing  at  present,  but  from  an  advertise- 
ment in  an  old  newspaper  of  certain  Poems  and  Tragedies  by 
his  Lordship,  which  I  saw  by  accident  in  the  Mcrea.  Being 
a  rhjrmer  himself  be  will  forgive  the  liberty  I  take  with  hu 
name,  seeing,  as  he  must,  how  very  commooious  It  is  at  the 
cioae  of  that  couplet ;  and  as  for  what  follows  and  goes  be- 
fore, let  him  place  it  to  the  account  of  the  other  Thane ; 
since  I  cannot,  under  these  drcumitanoes,  augur  pro  or  con 


Yet,  since  *tls  promised  at  the  rector's  death, 

He*U  risk  no  Uring  for  a  little  breath. 

Then  spouts  and  foams,  and  cries  at  every  line, 

(The  Lord  forgive  him !)  **  Bravo !  grand  I  divine  I  ** 

Hoarse  with  those  praises  (which,  by  flattery  fled. 

Dependence  barters  for  her  bitter  bread). 

He  strides  and  stamps  along  with  creaking  boot. 

Till  the  floor  echoes  his  emphatic  foot ; 

Then  sits  again,  then  rolls  his  pious  eye, 

As  when  the  dying  vicar  will  not  die  I 

Nor  feels,  forsooth,  emotion  at  his  heart ;  — 

But  all  dissemblers  overact  their  part 

Ye,  who  aspire  to  **  buHd  the  lofty  rhyme,*' > 
Believe  not  all  who  laud  your  felse  '*  sublime ;  ** 
But  if  some  friend  shall  hear  your  work,  and  say, 
**  Expunge  that  stanza,  lop  that  line  away,** 
And,  after  fhiitiese  eflbrts,  you  return 
Without  amendment,  and  he  answers,  **  Bum !  ** 
That  instant  throw  your  paper  in  the  fire. 
Ask  not  his  thoughts,  or  follow  his  desire ; 
But  (if  true  bard !)  you  scorn  to  condescend. 
And  will  not  alter  what  you  can't  defend. 
If  ypu  will  breed  this  bastard  of  your  brains  «, — 
Well  have  no  words — I've  only  lost  my  pains. 

Yet,  if  you  only  prize  your  favourite  thought. 
As  critics  kindly  do,  and  authors  ought ; 
If  your  cool  friend  annoy  you  now  and  then. 
And  cross  whole  pages  with  his  plaguy  pen ; 
Mo  matter,  throw  your  ornaments  aside, — 
Better  let  him  than  all  the  world  deride. 

Si  defendere  delictum  quam  vertere  malles, 

Nullum  ultra  verbum,  aut  operam  Insumebat  Inanem, 

Quin  sine  rivall  teque  et  tua  solus  amares. 

Vir  bonus  et  prudens  versus  reprehendet  Inertet : 
Culpabit  duros ;  incomptis  allinet  atrum 
Transverso  calamo  signum  j  ambitiosa  reddet 

the  oontents  of  his  *  foolscap  crown  octavos.'  '*— John  Joshua 
Proby,  first  Earl  of  Carysfort,  was  joint  postmaster-gen- 
eral in  1805,  envoy  to  Berlin  in  1806,  and  ambassador  to 
Petersburg  in  1807.  Besides  his  poems,  he  published  two 
pamphlets,  to  show  the  necessity  of  universal  sufl!k«ge  and 
short  parliamenU.    He  died  in  1828.] 

*  Here  will  Mr.  GiflR>rd  allow  me  to  Introduce  once  more  to 
his  not*ce  the  sole  survivor,  the  "  ultimus  Romanonim,"  the 
last  of  the  Cniscanti!—**  Edwin"  the  "profound,"  by  our 
Lady  of  Punishment  I  here  he  is,  as  lively  as  in  the  days  of 
"  well  said  Baviad  the  Correct."  I  thought  Fitzgerald  had 
been  the  tail  of  poesy ;  but,  alas  1  he  U  only  the  penul- 
timate. 

A  FAMILIAR  BF18TLB  TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  MORNIMO 

CHRONICLE. 

"  What  reams  of  paper,  floods  of  ink," 
Do  some  men  spoil,  who  never  think  1 
And  so  perhaps  you  '11  say  of  roe, 
In  whidi  vour  readers  may  agree. 
Still  I  write  on,  and  tell  you  why ; 
Nothing's  so  bad,  you  can't  deny. 
But  may  Instruct  or  entertain 
Without  the  risk  of  giving  pain,  ftc.  Arc. 

ON  SOME  MODERN  QUACKS  AND  REFORMISTS. 

In  tracing  of  the  human  mind 

Through  all  its  various  courses. 
Though  strange,  't  is  true,  we  often  find 

It  knows  not  Its  resources : 

And  men  thro,  gfa  life  assume  a  part 
For  which  no  talents  they  possess. 

Yet  wonder  tliat,  with  all  their  art. 
They  meet  no  better  with  success.  &c.  &c. 

>  rSee  Milton's  Lyddas.] 

*  **  Bastard  qf  your  6ranu.'*— Minerva  being  the  first  by 
Jupiter's  headpiece,  and  a  variety  of  equally  unaccountable 
parturitions  upon  earth,  such  as  Madoc,  ftc.  ic  Ac. 
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Give  light  to  passages  too  much  in  shade, 

Nor  let  a  doubt  obscure  one  verse  you  've  made ; 

Your  Mend's  "  a  Johnson,**  not  to  leave  one  word. 

However  trifling,  which  may  seem  absurd ; 

Such  erring  trifles  lead  to  serious  ills. 

And  furnish  fbod  for  critics  i,  or  their  quills. 

As  the  Scotch  fiddle,  with  its  touching  tune. 
Or  the  sad  influence  of  the  angry  moon, 
All  men  avoid  bad  writers'  ready  tongues. 
As  yawning  waiters  fly^  Fitsscribble*sS  lungs ; 
Yet  on  he  mouths — ten  minutes — tedious  each 
As  prelate's  homily,  or  placeman's  speech ; 
Long  as  the  last  years  of  a  lingering  lease. 
When  riot  pauses  until  rents  increase. 
While  such  a  minstrel,  muttering  ftistian,  strays 
O'er  hedge  and  ditch,  through  unfrequented  ways, 
If  by  some  chance  he  walks  into  a  well, 
And  shouts  for  succour  with  stentorian  yell, 
*<  A  rope  I  help.  Christians,  as  ye  hope  for  grace ! " 
Nor  woman,  man,  nor  child  will  stir  a  pace ; 
For  there  his  carcass  he  might  freely  fling. 
From  frensy,  or  the  humour  of  the  thing. 
Though  this  has  happen'd  to  more  bards  than  one  ; 
I'll  tell  you  Budgell's  story, — and  have  done. 

Ornsmenta :  punm  darli  lucem  dare  coB«t ; 
Arguet  ambieue  dictum ;  mutanda  notabit ; 
Fiet  AristanSius :  nee  dicet.  Cur  ego  amicum 
Offendam  in  nugii  ?  he  nug»  lerla  ducent 
In  mala  deiisum  semel  exceptumque  tinittre. 

Ut  mala  quem  icabies  aut  morbus  nsgiai  urgoet, 
Aut  fanaticus  error  ct  Iracunda  Diana, 
Ve»anttm  tetigiase  timent  fUgiuntque  poetam, 
Qui  tapiunt ;  agltant  pueri,  fncautlque  lequuntur. 
Hie  dura  sublimes  Tersui  ructatur,  et  errat, 
8i  veluti  merulis  intentus  decidit  auccps 
In  puteum,  foreamve ;  licet,  Succurrite,  longom 
CUonet,  lo  clTes !  non  sit  qui  tollere  curet. 
81  quis  curet  opem  ferre,  et  demlttere  ftioem. 
Qui  scis  an  prudens  hoc  se  dctiicerlt,  atque 

}  *•  A  cnut  for  the  critlet."— 2Xay«r,  in  the**  Reheanal." 

*  And  the  **  waiters  "  are  the  only  fortunate  people  who 
can  "  fly  "  from  them ;  all  the  rest,  rii.  the  sad  subscribers  to 
the  *'  Literary  Fund,"  being  compelled,  by  courtesy,  to  sit 
out  the  recitation  without  a  hope  of  exclaiming, "  Sic  "  (that 
is,  by  choking  Fltt  with  bad  wine,  or  worse  poetry)  "  me  ser- 
varit  ApoUoT" 

>  ["  Fitxscribble,"  originally  **  Fltagerald."  See  ante, 
p.  481.] 

*  On  his  table  were  found  these  words :  **  What  Cato  didt 
and  Addison  approved,  cannot  be  wrong."  But  Addison  did 
not "  approve ;  '^  and  if  he  had,  it  would  not  have  mended  the 
matter.  He  had  invited  his  daughter  on  the  same  water- 
party  ;  but  Mlu  Budgell,  by  some  accident,  escaped  this  last 
paternal  attention.  Thus  fell  the  sycophant  of  "  Atticus," 
and  the  enemy  of  Pope  I— [Eustace  Budgell,  a  friend  and 
relative  of  Addison's,  "  leapt  into  the  Thames  "  to  escape  a 

I>rosccutlon,  on  account  of  forging  the  will  of  Dr.  Tindal ; 
n  which  Eustace  had  provided  himself  with  a  legacy  of  two 
thousand  pounds.    To  this  Pope  alludes  — 

**  Let  Budgell  charge  low  Grub-street  on  my  aoill. 
And  write  whatever  he  please— except  my  wUl."] 

>  [**  We  talked  (says  Boswell)  of  a  man's  drowning  himself. 
—  Johnson.  *  I  should  never  think  it  time  to  make  away  with 
myself.'  1  put  the  case  of  Eustace  Budgell,  who  was  accused 
of  forging  a  will,  and  sunk  himself  in  the  Thames,  before  the 
trial  of  Its  authenticity  came  on.  '  Suppose,  Sir,'  said  I, 
*  that  a  man  is  absolutely  sure  that,  if  ne  lives  a  few  days 
longer,  he  shall  be  detected  in  a  fraud,  the  consequence  of 
whtoh  will  be  utter  disgrace,  and  expulsion  firom  society.* 
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Budgell,  a  rogue  and  rhymester,  for  no  good, 
(Unless  his  case  be  much  misundentood) 
When  teased  with  creditors'  continual  claims, 
**  To  die  like  CatoS"  leapt  into  the  Thamcil 
And  therefore  be  it  lawftil  through  the  town 
For  any  bard  to  poison,  hang,  or  drown.  ^ 
Who  saves  the  intended  suicide  receives 
Small  thanks  frtnn  him  who  loathes  the  lib  he 

leaves; 
And,  sooth  to  say,  mad  poets  must  not  lose 
Th^  gloiy  of  that  death  they  (keely  chose. 

Nor  is  it  certain  that  some  sorts  of  vene 
Prick  not  the  poet's  conscience  as  a  curse ; 
Dosed  0  with  vile  drams  on  Sunday  he  wis  foand, 
Or  got  a  child  on  consecrated  ground ! 
And  hence  is  haunted  with  a  rhyming  rage— 
Fear'd  like  a  bear  just  bursting  fhim  his  cage. 
If  tree,  all  fly  his  versifying  fit. 
Fatal  at  once  to  simpleton  or  wit. 
But  him,  unhappy  I  whom  he  seises, — Mtm 
He  flays  with  recitation  limb  by  limb ; 
Probes  to  the  quick  where'er  he  makes  bis  bnK^ 
And  goiges  like  a  lawyer — or  a  leech.  ? 


Servarinolit?    Dicam:  Siculiqne  poeta 
Narrabo  interitum.    Deos  Immoitalis  haberi 
Dum  cupit  Empedodei,  ardentem  frisldns 
Insiluit ;  sit  Jus,  liceatqueperlre  pocns: 
Inritum  oui  servat,  idem  adtocddenti. 
Nee  semel  hoc  fedt ;  nee,  d  retractus  ertt.  )«■ 
Flet  homo,  et  ponet  famossp  mortis  amoroa. 
Nee  satis  apparet  cur  versus  factitet :  utrum 
Mlnxerit  in  patrios  clneres,  an  triste  bMental 
Moverit  Incestus :  certe  fUrit,  ac  velut  nrsos, 
Obiectos  oaveK  valult  si  frangere  dathros, 
Indoctum  doctumque  tugat  recttator  aoertras. 
Quem  vero  arripuit,  tenet,  occlditque  legendo, 
Non  missura  cutem,  nisi  plena  cnioris,  hirudo. 


Johnson.  *  Then,  Sir,  let  hhn  go  abrowl  toadlstat  tamtj. 
let  him  go  to  some  place  where  he  Is  not  known.  Do«t  m 
him  go  to  the  deviU  where  he  w  known.'  "—See  BomL 
vol.  Iv.  p.  90.  ed.  1835.] 

•  If  •*  dosed  with,"  *c.  be  censored  m  low.  Ibcgha*** 
refer  to  the  original  for  something  BtOl  lower ;  aad  If  u* 
reader  wUl  translate  **  Mlnxerit  in  patrios  cteeras."  *c.  w» 
a  decent  couplet,  I  will  insert  said  oo^kt  ia  Uea  o(  tk> 
present. 

7  [In  tradng  the  fortunes  of  men,  it  b  not  a  ttdk  cmtoa 
to  observe,  how  often  the  course  of  a  whole  lifc  hM  dfpa«* 
on  one  single  step.    Had  Lord  Byron  peisisted  in  his  f^'f^ 

?urpose  of  glring  this  poem  to  the  press,  instead  of  Cti>v 
larold,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  b«  woold  have  bsen  lA 
as  a  great  poet,  to  the  world.  Inferior  as  this  Panplinseii.  e 
every  respect,  to  his  former  Satire,  and.  fai  enme  plans,  (<«■ 
descending  below  the  level  of  under-gradoate  venifcn.  & 
failure,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  would  have  ben  c"^*' 
and  signal ; — his  former  assaflants  wookl  have  resaawd  tfer 
advantage  over  him,  and  either,  fai  the  bttteroces  of  hii  aw- 
tiflcation,  he  would  have  flung  ChUde  Harold  Into tbc fev- 
er, had  he  summoned  up  suffldent  oonfldenee  to  pnbliik  ^ 


universal  acclaim  of  admiradoo,  into  which,  eamiaf.  » 
were,  treth  ttxna  the  land  of  song,  he  surprised  ch*  v''^ 
and  In  the  midst  of  which  be  was  borne,  booyanC  ■>'  ^ 
assured, 
more  si 
of  his 


mI,  along,  through  a  suocesston  of  new  trhmphi^*"" 
splendid  than  the  last.  Happily,  the  better  jodca^ 
friends  averted  Mich  a  risk. — Mooma.] 
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THE  CURSE  OF  MINERVA. 
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Wtt  itntfit  of  Mimtrlia/ 


X  PaUu  te  hoc  Tulnera,  Tti\u 

Immolat,  et  pomam  nelerato  ex  ungolne  lumlt.*' 

JBneU,  lib.  xU. 


Atheat,  Capochin  Coarottt,  Blarch  17. 1811. 

Slow  sinks,  more  lovely  ere  his  race  be  run,  * 
Along  Morea*8  UHs  the  setting  sun ; 
Not,  as  in  northern  dimes,  obscurely  bright. 
But  one  undouded  blase  of  living  light ; 
O'er  the  hush'd  deep  the  yeUow  beam  he  throws, 
Gilds  the  green  wave  that  trembles  as  it  ^ows ; 
On  old  .£gina*s  rode  and  Hydra's  isle 
The  god  of  gladness  sheds  his  parting  smile ; 
O'er  his  own  regions  lingering  loves  to  shine. 
Though  thert  his  altars  are  no  more  divine. 
Descending  fiut,  the  mountain-shadows  kiss 
Thy  glorious  gul^  unconquer'd  Salamis ! 
Their  asnre  arches  through  the  long  expanse. 
More  deeply  purpled,  meet  his  mellowing  glance, 
And  tenderest  tints,  along  thdr  summits  driven, 
Mark  his  gay  course,  and  own  the  hues  of  heaven ; 
TIB,  daridy  shaded  from  the  land  and  deep. 
Behind  his  Delphian  rock  he  sinks  to  sleep. 

On  such  an  eve  his  palest  beam  he  cast 
When,  Athens !  here  thy  wisest  look'd  his  last 
How  watch'd  thy  better  sons  his  fkrewell  ray. 
That  closed  their  murder'd  sage's  >  latest  day  I 
Not  yet — not  yet — Sol  pauses  on  the  hill. 
The  predous  hour  of  parting  lingers  still ; 
But  sad  his  light  to  agonising  eyes. 
And  dark  the  mountain's  once  dellghtAiI  dyes ; 
Gloom  o'er  the  lovely  land  he  seem'd  to  pour, 
The  land  where  Phoebus  never  firown'd  before ; 
But  ere  he  sunk  below  Cithcron's  head. 
The  cup  of  woe  was  quaff  *d — the  spirit  fled ; 
The  soul  of  him  that  soom'd  to  fear  or  fly. 
Who  litM  and  died  as  none  can  live  or  die. 

But,  lo  t  flnom  high  Hymettus  to  the  plain 
The  queen  of  night  asserts  her  silent  reign ;  * 

I  [This  fierce  phOlpplc  on  Lord  EIrio,  whote  coUecUon  of 
Athenian  marblet  wu  ultimatelr  purcmuad  for  the  nation,  in 
1816,  at  the  eo«t  of  thirtT>fiTe  tnouund  pound*,  was  written 
at  Athena,  In  March,  1811,  and  prepared  for  pubUcation  along 
with  the  **  Hints  from  Horace ;"  but,  like  that  satire,  tup- 
pf««sed  by  Lord  Byron,  from  motiret  which  the  reader  will 
cully  uttfierttand.  It  was  first  giren  lo  the  world  ha  1828. 
Few  can  wonder  that  Lord  Byron's  feelings  should  hare  been 
powerftilly  exdted  by  the  spe^ade  of  the  despoiled  Parthenon ; 
but  It  Is  only  dne  to  Lord  Elgin  to  keep  in  mind,  that,  had 
those  predous  marbles  remained,  they  mast,  in  all  likelihood, 
hare  perished  for  ever  amidst  the  miserable  scenes  of  violence 
which  Athens  has  since  witnessed ;  and  that  their  presence 
In  Englsmd  has  already,  by  universal  admission,  been  of  the 
moet  esaentid  adTantage  to  the  fine  arts  of  our  own  country. 
The  poUticd  allusions  In  this  poem  are  not  such  as  require 
much  explanation.  It  cootdns  many  lines,  which,  it  is  hoped, 
Che  author,  on  mature  reflection,  oIsapproTed  of— but  Is  too 
Tigoroos  a  specimen  of  his  iambics  to  be  omitted  In  any  col- 
l«ctiTe  edition  of  his  works.l 

*  [The  splendid  lines  with  which  this  satire  opens,  down  to 
'*  As  thus,  within  the  walls  of  Pallas*  &ne,*'  first  wpeared  at 
the  commencement  of  the  third  canto  of  the  Corsair,  the  au- 
thor having,  at  that  time,  abandoned  all  notion  of  publishing 
the  piece  of  which  they  originally  made  part.] 

^  Hocratee  drank  the  hemlock  a  short  time  before  sunset 
(the  hour  of  execution),  notwithstanding  the  entreaties  of  his 
disciples  to  wdt  till  the  sun  went  down. 


No  murky  vapour,  herald  of  the  storm. 
Hides  her  Ihir  ftce,  or  girds  her  glowing  form. 
With  cornice  glimmering  as  the  moonbeams  play, 
There  the  white  column  greets  her  grateftd  ray. 
And  bright  around,  with  quivering  beams  beset. 
Her  emblem  sparkles  o'er  the  minaret : 
The  groves  of  olive  scatter'd  dark  and  wide. 
Where  meek  Cephisus  sheds  his  scanty  tide, 
The  cypress  saddening  by  the  sacred  mosque, 
The  Reaming  turret  of  the  gay  kiosk,  ^ 
And  sad  and  sombre  mid  the  holy  calm. 
Near  Theseus'  fime,  yon  solitary  palm ; 
All,  tinged  with  varied  hues,  arrest  the  eye ; 
And  dull  were  his  that  pass'd  them  heedless  by.  ^ 

Again  the  .Sgean,  heard  no  more  afkr. 
Lulls  his  chafed  breast  tnm  elemental  war ; 
Again  his  waves  in  milder  tints  unfold 
Their  long  expanse  of  sapphire  and  of  gold, 
Mix'd  with  the  shades  of  many  a  distant  isle. 
That  fh>wn,  where  gentler  ocean  deigns  to  smile. 

As  thus,  within  the  walls  of  Pallas*  lane, 
I  mark'd  ttie  beauties  of  the  land  and  main, 
Alone,  and  friendless,  on  the  magic  shore. 
Whose  arts  and  arms  but  live  in  poets'  lore ; 
Oft  as  the  matchless  dome  I  tum'd  to  scan. 
Sacred  to  gods,  but  not  secure  from  man. 
The  past  retum'd,  the  present  seem'd  to  cease, 
And  Glory  knew  no  dime  beyond  her  Greece  1 

Hours  roll'd  along,  and  DIan's  orb  on  high 
Had  gain'd  the  centre  of  her  softest  sky ; 
And  yet  unwearied  still  my  footsteps  trod 
O'er  the  vain  shrine  of  many  a  vanish'd  god : 
But  chiefly,  Pallas  t  thine ;  when  Hecate's  glare, 
Check'd  by  thy  columns,  fell  more  sadly  fair 

*  The  twilight  in  Greece  is  much  shorter  than  In  oar  own 
country ;  the  days  in  winter  are  longer,  but  in  summer  of  leM 
duration. 

»  The  kio*k  is  a  Turkish  lummer-houie ;  the  pdm  is  with- 
out the  present  walls  of  Athens,  not  far  from  the  temple  of 
Theseus,  between  which  and  the  tree  the  wall  intervenes. 
Cephisus'  stream  Is  indeed  scanty,  and  Illssus  has  no  stream 
at  all. 

*  [During  onr  residence  of  ten  weeks  at  Athens,  there  was 
not,  I  believe,  a  day  of  which  we  did  not  devote  a  part  to  the 
contonplation  of  the  noble  monuments  of  Grecian  genius,  that 
have  outlived  the  ravages  of  time,  and  the  outrase  of  bar- 
barous and  antiquarian  despoilers.  The  Temple  of  Theseus, 
which.was  within  five  minutes'  walk  of  <Njr  lodgings.  Is  the 
most  perfect  andent  edifice  In  the  world.  In  this  faLiic,  the 
most  enduring  stabilltv,  and  a  simplidty  of  design  peculiarly 
striking,  are  udted  with  the  highest  elegance  and  accuracy  of 
workmanship ;  the  characteristic  of  the  Doric  style,  whose 
chaste  beauty  Is  not,  in  the  opinion  of  the  first  artists,  to  be 
equalled  by  the  grans  of  any  of  the  other  orders.  A  gen- 
tleman of  Athens,  of  great  taste  and  skill,  assured  us  that, 
after  a  continued  contemplation  of  this  temple,  and  the  re- 
mains of  'the  Parthenon,  ne  could  never  agidn  look  with  his 
acctutomed  satisfaction  upon  the  Ionic  and  Corinthian  ruins 
of  Athens,  much  less  upon  the  specimens  of  the  more  modem 
species  of  architecture  to  be  seen  in  Italy.  —  UoDUouaa.] 
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O'er  the  chill  marble,  where  the  itartllng  tread 
Thrills  the  lone  heart  like  echoes  from  the  dead. 
Long  had  I  mused,  and  treasured  every  trace 
The  wreck  of  Greece  recorded  of  her  race. 
When,  lo  1  a  giant  form  before  me  strode. 
And  Pallas  hail*d  me  in  her  own  abode  1 

Yes,  *twas  Minerva's  self;  but,  ah  I  how  changed 
Since  o*er  the  Dardan  field  in  arms  she  ranged  ! 
Not  such  as  erst,  by  her  divine  command. 
Her  form  appeared  from  Phidias*  plastic  hand : 
Gone  were  the  terrors  of  her  awful  brow, 
Her  idle  cgis  bore  no  Gorgon  now ; 
Her  helm  was  dinted,  and  the  broken  lance 
Seem'd  weak  and  shafUess  e*en  to  mortal  glance ; 
The  olive  branch,  which  still  she  deign*d  to  clasp. 
Shrunk  flrom  her  touch,  and  withered  in  her  grasp ; 
And,  ah !  though  still  the  brightest  of  the  sky, 
Celestial  tears  bedimm'd  her  large  blue  eye ; 
Round  the  rent  casque  her  owlet  circled  slow, 
And  moum'd  his  mistress  with  a  shriek  of  woe  t 

"  Mortal  I**— *t was  thus  she  spake—**  that  blush 
of  shame 
Proclaims  thee  Briton,  once  a  noble  name ; 
First  of  the  mighty,  foremost  of  the  free, 
Now  honour'd  /«««  by  all,  and  lecui  by  me : 
Chief  of  thy  foes  shall  Pallas  still  be  found. 
Seek'st  thou  the  cause  of  loathing  ?  — look  around. 
Lo !  here,  despite  of  war  and  wasting  Are, 
I  saw  successive  tyrannies  expire. 
'Scaped  from  the  ravage  of  the  Turk  and  Goth,  i 
Thy  country  sends  a  spoiler  worse  than  both.  > 
Survey  this  vacant,  violated  fkne ; 
Recount  the  relics  torn  that  yet  remain : 
These  Cecrops  placed,  thit  Pericles  adomM,' 
That  Adrian  rear'd  when  drooping  Science  moum*d. 
What  more  I  owe  let  gratitude  attest — 
Know,  Alaric  and  Elgin  did  the  rest 
That  all  may  learn  from  whence  the  plunderer  came, 
The  insulted  wall  sustains  his  hated  name  *  : 
For  Elgin's  fame  thus  grateful  Pallas  pleads, 
Below,  his  name — above,  behold  his  deeds  I& 
Be  ever  hail'd  with  equal  honour  here 
The  Gothic  monarch  and  the  Pictish  peer : 
Arms  gave  the  first  his  right,  the  last  had  none. 
But  basely  stole  what  less  barbarians  won. 
So  when  the  lion  quits  his  fell  repast, 
Next  prowls  the  wolf,  the  filthy  jackal  last : 
Flesh,  limbs,  and  blood  the  former  make  their  own. 
The  last  poor  brute  securely  gnaws  the  bone. 
Tet  still  the  gods  are  just,  and  crimes  are  cross'd : 

See  here  what  Elgin  won,  and  what  he  lost ! 

• 

>  rOn  the  plaster  wall,  on  the  west  fide  of  the  chapel,  these 
words  have  been  very  deeply  cut :  — 

QrOD  NON  FECEKDNT  GOTf, 

Hoc  racBBUNT  Scon. 

The  mortar  wall,  yet  fresh  when  we  saw  it,  sopplfing  the 
place  of  the  statue  now  hi  Lord  VAgin't  collection,  senres  as  a 
comment  on  this  text.  This  eulogy  of  the  Goths  alludes  to 
an  unfounded  story  of  a  Greek  historian,  who  relates  that 
Alaric,  either  terrified  by  two  phantoms,  one  of  Mlnerra  her- 
self, the  other  of  Achilles,  terrible  as  when  be  strode  towards 
the  walls  of  Troy  to  his  friends,  or  struck  with  a  rererential 
respect,  had  spared  the  treasures,  ornaments,  and  people  of 
the  venerable  dty .  —  Hobhousb.] 

s  [In  the  original  MS 

**  Ah,  Athens  I  scarce  escaped  fVom  Turk  and  Goth : 
Hell  sends  a  paltry  Scotchman  worse  than  IxMh."] 


Another  name  with  ki$  pollutes  my  shrine : 
Behold  where  DIan's  beams  disdain  to  ihine  I 
Some  retribution  stiU  might  PiUai  diim. 
When  Yenus  half  avenged  Minerva's  shame."  * 

She  ceased  awhile,  and  thus  I  dared  reply, 
To  soothe  the  vengeance  kindling  in  her  eye : 
«  Daughter  of  Jove  I  tn  Britain's  favored  luaie^ 
A  true-bom  Briton  may  the  deed  disclaim. 
Itown  not  on  England ;  England  owns  him  not: 
Athena,  no !  thy  plimderer  was  a  Scot 
Ask'st  thou  the  difference  ?  From  fkir  Fhyle'stovm 
Survey  Bceotia ; — Caledonia's  oun. 
And  weU  I  know  within  that  bastard  land  7 
Hath  Hl^sdom's  goddess  never  held  command ; 
A  barren  soil,  where  Nature's  germs,  cooflncd 
To  stem  sterility,  can  stint  the  mind ; 
Whose  thistle  well  betrays  the  niggard  earth. 
Emblem  of  all  to  whom  the  land  gives  birth ; 
Each  genial  Influence  nurtured  to  resist ; 
A  land  of  meanness,  sophistry,  and  mist 
Each  breese  from  foggy  mount  and  manhy  phia 
Dilutes  with  drivel  every  drixxly  brain, 
Till,  burst  at  length,  each  watery  head  o'erflovs, 
Foul  as  their  soil,  and  fHgid  as  their  snows. 
Then  thousand  schemes  of  petulance  and  pride 
Despatch  her  scheming  children  far  and  wide: 
Some  east,  some  west,  some  every  where  bat  ooftli, 
In  quest  of  lawless  gain,  they  Issue  forth. 
And  thus — accursed  be  the  day  and  year!~ 
She  sent  a  Pict  to  play  the  felon  here. 
Yet  Caledonia  claims  some  native  worth, 
As  dull  Bceotia  gave  a  Pindar  birth  ; 
So  may  her  few,  the  letter'd  and  the  bnvc. 
Bound  to  no  dime,  and  victorB  of  the  grave. 
Shake  off  the  sordid  dust  of  such  a  land. 
And  shine  like  children  of  a  happier  strand ; 
As  once,  of  yore,  in  some  obix>xlous  place. 
Ten  names  (if  found)  had  saved  a  wretched  net.' 

**  Mortal  I"  the  blue-eyed  maid  resumed,  "o>' 
Bear  back  my  mandate  to  thy  native  shoic:     [^'■^'^ 
Though  fallen,  ahts  t  this  vengeance  yet  is  mia^. 
To  turn  my  coimsels  fiu*  ttom  lands  like  thine. 
Hear  then  in  silence  Pallas'  stem  behest ; 
Hear  and  believe,  for  Time  will  tell  the  rest 

**  First  on  the  head  of  him  who  did  this  deed 
My  curse  shall  light, — on  him  and  all  his  seed : 
Without  one  spark  of  intellectual  fire. 
Be  all  the  sons  as  senseless  as  the  sire : 
If  one  with  wit  the  parent  brood  disgrace. 
Believe  him  bastard  of  a  brighter  race : 

'  This  is  spoken  of  the  dty  fai  g«ncnI.aDd  not  ofdit  ^^ 
polls  In  narticular.  The  temple  of  Jupiter  ONapins.  I?  ■" 
suppoeea  the  Pantheon,  was  finJahed  by  Uadrlaa :  ^^^ 
columns  are  itaading.  of  the  most  hnaiirtftil  mastle  a^"^'^ 
tecture. 

*  [On  the  original  MS.  Is  written — 

**  Aspice  quoa  Pallaa  ScoCo  oonoedU  _ 
mflri  Stat  nomeii— fhota  aupraqoe 
»  FFor  Lord  Byron's  detailed  rcoMffka 
dealma  with  the  Parthenon,  see  " 
second  canto  of  Chllde  HarokL] 

•  His  lordship's  nana,  and  that  of  one 
it.  are  canred  ooosplciioasly  oo  tb«  "^ 

Eirt  not  (kr  distant,  are  the  torn  rai 
eroa,  destroyed  in  a  Tain  atlampt  lo 

7  '*  Irish  bastards,"  aooordtaf  to  Sir 

han. 
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StiU  with  his  hireling  artbta  let  him  pnte. 
And  Folly's  pnlse  repay  for  Wisdom's  hate ; 
Long  of  their  patron's  gosto  let  them  tell. 
Whose  noblest,  noHve  gusto  is — to  sell : 
To  sell,  and  make — may  Shame  record  the  day  I^ 
The  state  nceiver  of  his  pUfer'd  prey.  > 
Meantime,  the  flattering,  feeUe  dotardt  West, 
Europe's  worst  dauber,  snd  poor  Britain's  best. 
With  palsied  hand  shaJl  turn  each  model  o'er, 
And  own  himself  an  intent  of  fourscore.  > 
Be  aU  the  bruisers  cuU'd  flrom  aU  St  Oiks* 
That  art  and  nature  may  compare  their  styles ; 
While  brawny  brutes  in  stupid  wonder  stare. 
And  marvel  at  his  lordship's  *  stone  shop's  there. 
Bound  the  throng'd  gate  shall  sauntering  coKCombi 

creep. 
To  lounge  and  lucubrate,  to  prate  and  peep ; 

I    While  many  a  laiHpild  maid,  with  longing  sigh, 

'    On  giant  statues  casts  the  curious  eye ; 

I    The  room  with  transient  glance  appears  to  skim, 
Tet  marks  the  mighty  back  and  length  of  limb ; 
Mouma  o'er  the  dilDerence  of  now  and  then ; 
Exclaims,  *  These  Crrceks  indeed  were  proper  men  1* 
Draws  sly  comparisons  of  theae  with  thou. 
And  envies  Lata  all  her  Attic  beaux. 
When  shall  a  modem  maid  have  swains  like  these  I 
Alas  1  Sir  Harry  is  no  Hercules  I 
And  last  of  all,  amidst  the  gaping  crew, 
Some  calm  spectator,  as  he  takes  his  view, 
In  silent  faidignation  mix'd  with  grief. 
Admires  the  plunder,  but  abhors  the  thief.  * 
Oh,  loathed  in  life,  nor  pardon'd  in  the  dust. 
May  hate  pursue  his  sacrilegious  lust  I 
Link'd  with  the  fool  that  fired  the  Epheslan  dome, 
Shan  vengeance  follow  for  beyond  the  tomb, 
And  Entostrstus  and  Elgin  shine 
In  many  a  branding  page  and  burning  line ; 
Alike  reserved  for  aye  to  stand  accursed, 

I  Perchanoe  the  second  blacker  than  the  first 

I 

**  So  let  him  stand,  through  ages  yet  unborn, 
Fix'd  statue  on  the  pedestal  of  Scorn ; 
Though  not  for  him  alone  revenge  shall  wait. 
But  fits  thy  country  for  her  coming  fote : 
Hers  were  the  deeds  that  taught  her  lawless  son 
To  do  what  oft  Britannia's  self  had  done. 
Iiook  to  the  Baltic — biasing  fhnn  a&r. 
Tour  old  ally  yet  mourns  perfidious  war.  ^ 
Mot  to  such  deeds  did  Pallas  lend  her  aid. 
Or  break  the  compact  which  herself  had  made ; 
Far  trook  such  councils,  from  the  fldthless  field 
She  fled — but  left  behind  her  Gorgon  shield : 
A  fatal  gift,  that  tum'd  your  friends  to  stone, 
And  left  kist  Albion  hated  and  ahme. 

**  Look  to  the  East,  where  Ganges*  swarthy  race 
Shall  abake  your  tyrant  empire  to  its  base ; 

1  [In  1816,  thirty-fiTe  thousand  poimdt  were  voted  I7  Far- 
Uomcnt  for  tin  purdMM  of  Cb«  Elgin  nuurblet.] 

•  Mr.  Wert,  on  seeing  the  *'  Elgin  CoUecCSon  *'  (I  nrapose 
we  shaU  hew  of  the  **  Aberthaw  **  end  "  Jack  Shephard  ^  *»>- 
leetien),  dadarsi  hfanadf  **  a  mere  tjrro  "  in  art. 


col. 


>  PoorCribbwassadljpaisled  when  the  maibles  were  flrtt 
exhibited  al  Elgin  Hoom:  he  adMd  If  it  wac  not  ** a  itone 
■hop  7  "  —  He  was  right  \\Hs^  ibop. 

«  [That  the  Elgin  marbles  wUl  eontrlbate  to  the  hnproTe- 
meat  of  art  In  England,  cannot  be  donbted.  They  must  cer- 
taialjr  open  the  ejee  of  the  BrMih  aitirts,  and  prore  that  the 
tru0  and  only  road  to  ■Impltdtj  and  beauty  is  the  stody  of 
natnre.  Bat,  had  we  a  right  todwninlsh  the  Interert  of  Athens 


Lo !  there  BebeOion  rears  her  ghastly  head. 
And  gkres  the  Nemesis  of  native  dead ; 
Till  Indus  rolls  a  deep  pnrpureal  flood, 
And  claims  his  long  arrear  of  northern  blood. 
So  may  ye  perish  I — P^Uas,  when  she  gave 
Tour  fkee-bom  rights,  fbrbade  ye  to  ensfatve. 

**Look  on  your  Spain  t — she  cUups  the  hand  she 

But  boldly  dasps,  and  thrusts  you  from  her  gates. 
Bear  witness,  bright  Barossa  I  thou  canst  tell 
Whose  were  the  sons  that  bravely  fbught  and  fell. 
But  Loiitania,  kind  and  dear  aUy, 
Can  spare  a  few  to  flght  and  sometimes  fly. 
Oh  glorious  field  1  by  Famine  fiercely  won. 
The  Gaul  retires  for  once,  and  all  is  done ! 
But  when  did  Pallas  teach,  that  one  retreat 
Retrieved  three  long  olympiads  of  defeat? 

**  Look  last  at  home — ye  love  not  to  look  there  ; 
On  the  grim  smile  of  comfortless  despair : 
Tour  city  saddens :  loud  though  Revel  howls. 
Here  Famine  feints,  and  yonder  Rapine  prowls. 
See  all  alike  of  more  or  less  bereft  \ 
No  misers  tremble  when  there  *s  nothing  left 
*  Blest  paper  credit  *  ^  ;  who  shall  dare  to  sing? 
It  clogs  like  lead  Corruption's  weary  wing. 
Tet  Pallas  pluck'd  each  premier  by  the  ear, 
Who  gods  and  men  alike  disdain'd  to  hear ;. 
But  one,  repentant  o'er  a  bankrupt  state. 
On  PaUas  caHs, —  but  calls,  alas!  too  late : 
Then  raves  for  *  * ;  to  that  Mentor  bends. 
Though  he  and  Pallas  never  yet  were  friends. 
Him  senates  hear,  whom  never  yet  they  heard,. 
Contemptuous  once,  and  now  no  less  absurd. 
So,  once  of  yore,  each  reasonable  frog 
Swore  fldth  and  fealty  to  his  sovereign  *  log.* 
Thus  hall'd  your  rulen  their  patrician  clod» 
As  Egypt  chose  an  onion  for  a  god* 

*<  Now  fiire  ye  well  I  enjoy  your  little  hour ; 
Go,  grasp  the  shadow  of  your  vanish'd  power ; 
Gloss  o'er  the  feilure  of  each  fondest  scheme ; 
Tour   strength  a  name,    your   bloated   wealth   a 

dream. 
Gone  is  that  gold,  the  marvel  of  mankind. 
And  pirates  barter  all  that's  left  behind.  7 
No  more  the  hirelings,  purchased  near  and  flur. 
Crowd  to  the  ranks  of  mercenary  war. 
The  idle  merchant  on  the  useless  quay 
Droops  o'er  the  bales  no  bark  may  bear  away ; 
Or,  back  returning,  sees  nyected  stores 
Rot  piecemeal  on  his  own  encumber'd  shores : 
The  starved  mechanic  breaks  his  rosting  loom. 
And  desperate  mans  him  'gainst  the  coming  doom. 
Then  in  the  senate  of  your  sinking  state 
Show  me  the  man  whose  counsels  may  have  weight 

for  selflsh  motires,  and  prevent  soceesilTe  generatloBS  of 
other  natloDs  from  seeing  those  admirable  sculptares  ?  The 
Temple  of  Mlnerra  was  spared  as  a  beacon  te  the  world, 
to  direct  it  to  the  knowledge  of  purity  of  taste.  What  can  we 
say  to  the  dlsappo&ited  traveller,  who  Is  now  deprived  of  the 
rial  gratlflcatlon  which  would  haTe  compensated  his  travd 
and  his  toll?  It  will  be  little  consolation  to  him  u>  say,  be  inay 
Und  the  sculpture  of  the  Parthenon  in  England.  —  H.  w. 

WlLLUMS.] 

»  [The  aflUr  of  Copenhagen.] 

•   **  Blest  paper  credit  1  last  and  best  supply. 

That  lends  Corruption  lighter  wings  to  fly  1 "  —Pora. 

7  The  Deal  and  Dover  trafllckers  bt  specie. 
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Vain  \b  each  voice  where  tones  could  once  com- 
mand; 
E'en  factions  cease  to  charm  a  (actioub  land : 
Yet  jarring  sects  convulse  a  sister  isle. 
And  light  with  maddening  hands  the  mutual  pile. 

**  *Tis  done,  tis  past,  since  Pallas  warns  in  vain ; 
The  Furies  seiae  her  abdicated  reign : 
Wide  o'er  the  realm  they  wave  their  kindling  brands, 
And  wring  her  vitals  with  their  fiery  hands. 
But  one  convulsive  struggle  still  remains, 
And  Gaul  shall  weep  ere  Albion  wear  her  chains. 
The  banner'd  pomp  of  war,  the  glittering  flies, 
0*er  whose  gay  trappings  stem  Bellona  smiles ; 
The  brasen  trump,  the  spirit-stirring  drum. 
That  bid  the  foe  defiance  ere  they  come ; 
The  hero  bounding  at  his  country's  call. 
The  glorious  death  that  consecrates  his  ftll. 
Swell  the  young  heart  with  visionary  charms, 
And  bid  it  antedate  the  joys  of  arms. 


But  know,  a  lesson  you  may  yet  be  taught. 
With  death  alone  are  laurels  cheaply  bought: 
Not  in  the  conflict  Havoc  seeks  delight. 
His  day  of  mercy  is  the  day  of  fight 
But  when  the  field  is  fought,  the  battle  won. 
Though  drench'd  with  gore,  his  woes  are  but  begun 
His  deeper  deedi  is  yet  ye  know  by  name ; 
The  slaughter'd  peasant  and  the  ravish'd  dame. 
The  rifled  mansion  and  the  foe-reap*d  field, 
m  suit  with  souls  at  home,  imtaught  to  yield. 
Say  with  what  eye  along  the  distant  down 
Would  flying  burghers  mark  the  biasing  town  ? 
How  view  the  column  of  ascending  flames 
Shake  his  red  shadow  o'er  the  startled  Thames  ? 
Nay,  fh>wn  not,  Albion  I  for  the  torch  was  tbine 
That  lit  such  pjms  from  Tagus  to  the  Rhine ; 
Now  should  they  bunt  on  thy  devoted  coast. 
Go,  ask  thy  bosom  who  deserves  them  most. 
The  law  of  heaven  and  earth  is  life  for  life. 
And  she  who  raised.  In  vain  regrets,  the  strife.*  ■ 


Z'bt  WMtil 


AN  APOSTROPHIC  HYMN.  • 


**  QiialU  in  EuroUe  ripli,  aut  per  Jugs  Cjmthi, 
Exercet  Diana  choros."  Viacn.. 

**  Such  on  EuroUf'  banki,  or  Cjmthla't  height, 
Disna  seemi :  and  so  she  channs  the  sight. 
When  in  the  dance  the  graoeftil  goddess  leads 
The  quire  of  nymphs,  and  OTertcps  their  heeds.** 

DaTDiM'«  VirgU. 


TO  THE  PUBLISHEB. 

Sia, 

I  AM  a  country  gentleman  of  a  midland  county. 
I  might  have  been  a  parliament-man  for  a  certain 
borough ;  having  had  the  offer  of  as  many  votes  as 
General  T.  at  the  general  election  in  1812.  *  But  I 
was  all  for  domestic  happiness ;  as,  fifteen  years  ago, 
on  a  visit  to  London,  I  married  a  middle>aged  maid 
of  honour.  We  lived  happily  at  Homem  Hall  till 
last  season,  when  my  wife  and  I  were  invited  by  the 
Countess  of  Waltsaway  (a  distant  relation  of  my 
spouse)  to  pass  the  winter  In  town.  Thinking  no 
harm,  and  our  girls  being  come  to  a  marriageable 
(or,  as  they  call  it,  tMrketatfU)  age,  and  having 

1  [**  The  beaatiftil  but  barren  Hjmettus,  the  whole  coast  of 
Attica,  her  hills  and  mountains,  Pentelicus,  Anchesmus,  Phi- 
lopappus,  &c.  &c.  are  in  themselves  poetical ;  and  would  be 
so  If  the  name  of  Athens,  of  Athenians,  and  her  rery  ruins, 
were  swept  from  the  earth.  But,  am  I  to  be  told  that  the 
**  nature  '*  of  Attica  would  be  p»ore  poetical  without  the 
**art  '*  of  the  Acropolis  ?  of  the  Temple  of  Theseus  ?  and  of 
the  stiH  all  Greek  and  glorious  monuments  of  her  exquisitely 
artlfldal  genius  ?  Ask  the  trareller  what  strikes  him  as  most 
poetical,  the  Parthenon,  or  the  rock  on  which  It  stands  ?  The 
COLUMMS  of  Cape  Colonna,  or  the  Cape  Itself?  The  rocks  at 
the  foot  of  It,  or  the  recollection  that  Falconer's  ship  was 
bulged  upon  them  ?  There  are  a  thousand  rocks  and  capes 
(kr  more  picturesque  than  those  of  the  Acropolis  and  Cape 
Sunium  in  themseiTes.  But  it  is  the  "  art,"  the  columns,  tl>e 
temples,  the  wrecked  vessel,  which  give  them  their  antique 
and  their  modem  poetry,  and  not  the  spots  themselret.  I  op- 


besides  a  Chancery  suit  invetentely  eotaOcd  npoa 
the  family  estate,  we  came  up  in  our  old  chariot, — 
of  which,  by  the  bye,  my  wife  grew  so  modi  ****■*■*■* 
in  less  than  a  week,  that  I  was  obUged  to  buy  a 
second-hand  barouche,  of  which  I  might  raoonc  the 
box,  Mrs.  H.  says,  if  I  could  drive,  but  never  see  the 
inside — that  place  being  reserved  for  the  BoooaraUe 
Augustus  Tiptoe,  her  partner-genervl  and  open- 
knight  Hearing  great  praises  of  Mrs.  H.*s  daatuix 
(she  was  flunous  for  birthnight  minuets  In  the  burr 
end  of  the  last  century),  I  unbooted,  and  west  t»  a 
ball  at  the  Countess's,  expecting  to  see  a  eouno? 
dance,  or,  at  most,  cotillions,  reels,  and  all  tbe  olA 
paces  to  the  newest  tunes.  But,  Judige  of  my  svpnie, 
on  arriving,  to  see  poor  dear  Mra.  Horocm  with  tar 


posed,  and  will  erer  oppose,  the  robbery  of  rutin  L 

to  instruct  the  Engllsli  In  sculpture  ;  but  why  did  1 40  «> 
The  nuns  are  as  poetical  in  Piccadilly  as  thcr  were  te  ito 
Parthenon ;  but  tiie  Partheooaand  its  rock  are  wasse  wfe^  ;i 
them.    Such  is  the  poetry  of  art.*'— li^wa  Lattww^  Ittt  J 


*  [This  trifle  was  written  at  Cbeltenhaa  in  the 
1819,  and  published  anonymously  In  the  qpciiy  of  tJbs  i 
Ing  rear.    It  was  not  Tery  well  reoelTed  at  the 
public;  and  the  author  was  by  no  msaiii 
should  be  considered  as  bla  bandllwork.    **  I 
in  a  letter  to  a  fHend,  "  that  a  certain 
on  waltslng  Is  attribated  to  me.    Thtarapon,  I 
will  take  care  to  contradict ;  as  the  antfaor,  laaa 
like  that  I  should  wear  his  cap  and  bells."] 

SUte  of  the  poU  (last  day),  S. 
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arms  half  round  the  loins  of  a  huge  hussar-looUng 
gentleman  I  ne^er  set  eyes  on  before;  and  his,  to 
say  truth,  rather  more  than  half  round  her  waist, 
turning  round,  and  round,  and  round,  to  a  d  d 
see-saw  up-and-down  sort  of  tune,  that  reminded  me 
of  the  '^  Black  Joke,"  only  more  **  affetuoio,"  till  It 
made  me  quite  giddy  with  wondering  they  were  not 
so.  By-and-by  they  stopped  a  bit,  and  I  thought 
they  would  sit  or  fiUl  down : — but  no ;  with  Mrs.  H.  's 
hand  on  his  shoulder,  **  quam  famUitMriter"  ^  (as 
Terence  said,  when  I  was  at  school),  they  walked 
about  a  minute,  and  then  at  it  again,  Uke  two  cock- 
chafers spitted  on  the  same  bodkin.  I  asked  what 
all  this  meant,  when,  with  a  loud  laugh,  a  child  no 
older  than  our  Wilhelmina  (a  name  I  never  heard 
but  in  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  though  her  mother 
would  call  her  after  the  Princess  of  Swappenbach,) 
said,  *'  Lord !  Mr.  Homem,  can*t  you  see  they  are 
Taltzing?**  or  waltzing  (I  forget  which) ;  and  then 
up  she  got,  and  her  mothe*  and  sister,  and  away  they 
went,  and  round-abouted  it  till  supper  time.  Now, 
that  I  know  what  it  is,  I  like  it  of  all  things,  and 
so  does  Mrs.  H.  (though  I  have  broken  my  shins, 
and  four  times  overturned  Mrs.  Homem*s  maid,  in 
practising  the  preliminary  steps  in  a  morning). 
Indeed,  so  much  do  I  like  it,  that  having  a  turn  fbr 
rhyme,  tastily  displayed  in  some  election  ballads,  and 
songs  in  honour  ^  all  the  victories  (but  till  lately  I 
have  had  little  practice  in  that  way),  I  sat  down,  and 
with  the  aid  of  William  Fitzgerald,  Esq.  >,  and  a  few 
hints  from  Dr.  Busby',  (whose  recitations  I  attend, 
and  am  monstrous  fond  of  Master  Busby*s  manner 
of  delivering  his  fiither's  late  successful  **  Drury  Lane 
Addrtas,**)  I  composed  the  following  hymn,  where- 
withal to  make  my  sentiments  known  to  the  public ; 
whom,  nevertheless,  I  heartily  despise,  as  well  as  the 
attics. 

I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c  Sec. 

HORACE  HOBNEM. 


I   Mvn  of  the  many-twlnkllng  feet  <  I  whose  charms 
Are  now  extended  up  from  legs  to  arms ; 

1  My  Latin  is  all  fbrgotton,  if  a  man  can  be  nid  to  have 
forgotten  what  he  never  remembered;  bat  1  bought  mv 
title-pefe  motto  of  a  Catholic  priest  for  a  three-ihllling  bank 
token,  after  much  baggUng  for  the  ewn  tlxpeiAre.  1  grudged 
the  money  to  a  pairfat,  being  all  for  the  memory  of  Peroeral 
and  **  No  popery/*  and  qnUe  regretting  the  downbl  of  the 
pope,  beeanie  we  can't  bom  him  any  more. 

>  C8eeOTtf,p.431.] 

3  [See  *■  Reeded  Addresses."] 

4  **  Glance  their  many-twlnkhng  feet.**— Gbat. 

*  To  rival  Lord  Wellesley's,  or  his  nephew's,  as  the  reader 
pleases : — the  one  gained  a  pretty  woman,  whom  he  deserved, 
by  fighting  for ;  and  the  otner  hiks  been  fighting  in  the  Pen- 
insttla  many  a  long  day,  "  by  Shrewtbary  dock,**  without 
ffalnina  anythins  In  thai  country  but  the  title  of  "  the  Great 
Lord,*^  and  "  the  Lord ;  '*  wnich  savours  of  profimadon, 
bavins  been  hitherto  applied  only  to  that  Being  to  whom 
*'  Te  JJemms  "  for  carnage  are  the  rankest  blasphemy.— > It  Is 
to  bo  presumed  tlie  genoal  will  one  day  return  to  his  Sabine 
fann;  there 

**  To  tame  the  genius  of  the  stubborn  plain, 
Akmoti  a$  qmteklif  as  he  conquer'd  Spsin  I " 

The  Lord  Peterborough  conquered  continents  in  a  summer ; 
we  do  more — we  contrive  botn  to  conquer  and  lose  them  In  a 
afaorter  season.  If  the  **  great  Lord's  "  Otmeiimalian  progress 


>= 


Terpsichore  I — too  long  misdeem'd  a  maid— 

Beproachftil  term — bestow'd  but  to  upbraid — 

Henceforth  in  all  the  bronse  of  brightness  shine,  ^ 

The  least  a  yestal  of  the  virgin  Nine. 

Far  be  from  thee  and  thine  the  name  of  prude ; 

Mock'd,  yet  triumphant ;  8neer*d  at,  unsubdued ; 

Thy  legs  must  move  to  conquer  as  they  fly. 

If  but  thy  coats  are  reasonably  high ; 

Thy  breast — if  bare  enough — requires  no  shield ; 

Dance  forth — aans  amtour  thou  ^lalt  take  the  field. 

And  own — impregnable  to  mott  assaults. 

Thy  not  too  lawftilly  begotten  "  Walts.'* 

Hail,  nimble  nymph  1  to  whom  the  young  hussar, 
The  whiskered  votary  of  waits  and  war. 
His  night  devotes,  despite  of  spur  and  boots ; 
A  sight  unmatch*d  since  Orpheus  and  his  brutes : 
Hail,  spirit-stirring  Walts  1 — beneath  whose  bmnera 
A  modem  hero  fought  for  modish  manners ; 
On  Hounalow*s  heath  to  rival  Wellesley's  ^  fame, 
Cock*d — fired — and  misB*d  his  man — but  gain'd  his 

aim; 
Hail,  moving  Muse  1  to  whom  the  feir  one's  breast 
Gives  all  it  can,  and  bids  us  take  the  rest. 
Oh  I  for  the  flow  of  Busby,  or  of  Fits, 
The  latter's  loyalty,  the  former's  wits. 
To  **  energise  the  oliiect  I  pursue,"  ^ 
And  give  both  Belial  and  his  dance  their  due  1 

Imperial  Walts !  hnported  ftrom  the  Rhine 
(Famed  for  the  growth  of  pedigrees  and  wine). 
Long  be  thine  import  from  all  duty  free. 
And  hock  itself  be  less  esteem'd  than  thee : 
In  some  few  qualities  alike — for  hock 
Improves  our  cellar — thou  our  living  stock. 
The  head  to  hock  belongs — thy  subtler  art 
Intoxicates  alone  the  heedless  heart : 
Through  the  ftill  veins  thy  gentler  poison  swims, 
And  wakes  to^wantonness  the  willing  limbs. 

Oh,  Germany  I  how  much  to  thee  we  owe. 
As  heaven-bom  Pitt  can  testify  below. 
Ere  cursed  confMeration  made  thee  France's, 
And  only  left  us  thy  d— d  debts  and  dances  I 
Of  subsidies  and  Hanover  bereft, 
We  bless  thee  still — for  George  the  Third  is  left  1 
Of  kings  the  best — and  last,  not  least  in  worth. 
For  graciously  begetting  Geoige  the  Fourth. 

in  agriculture  be  no  speedier  than  the  proportional  average 
of  time  in  Pope's  couplet,  it  will,  according  to  the  fkrmers' 
proverb,  be  "  ploughing  with  dogs." 

By  the  bye— one  of  this  Illustrious  person's  new  titles  Is 
forgotten  —It  is,  however,  worth  remembering—"  Salvador 
delttnmdol**  eredite,  posleri I  If  this  be  the  appellation  an- 
nexed by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Peninsula  to  the  name  of  a 
tnan  who  has  not  yet  saved  them— query— are  they  worth 
saving,  even  in  this  world  ?  for,  according  to  the  mildlest  mo- 
difications of  any  Christian  creed,  those  three  words  make  the 
odds  much  against  them  in  the  next.— **  Saviour  of  the 
world,'*  quotha  1  —  it  were  to  be  wished  that  he,  or  any  one 
else,  could  save  a  comer  of  It— his  country.  Yet  this  stupid 
mlinomer,  although  it  shows  the  near  connection  between 
superstition  and  impiety,  so  fiur  has  its  use,  that  It  proves 
there  can  be  little  to  dread  flrom  those  Catholics  (inquisitorial 
Catholics  too)  who  can  confer  such  an  appellation  «n  a  Pro- 
testant. I  suppose  next  year  he  will  be  entitled  the  **  Virgin 
Mary :  **  If  so.  Lord  George  Gordon  htanself  would  have 
nothing  to  otiject  to  such  liberal  bastards  of  our  Lady  of 
Babylon. 

<  [Among  the  addresses  sent  in  to  the  Drury  Lane  Com- 
mittee was  one  \ry  Dr.  Busby,  which  began  by  asking— 

'*  When  energising  objects  men  pursue. 
What  are  the  prodigies  they  cannot  do  ?  *'] 
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To  Germany,  and  highnfumwi  serene. 
Who  owe  us  millkms— don't  we  owe  the  queen  ? 
To  Gennany,  what  owe  we  not  besides  ? 
So  oft  bestowing  Brunswickera  and  brides ; 
IVho  paid  for  vulgar,  with  her  royal  blood. 
Drawn  from  the  stem  of  each  Teutonic  stud : 
Who  sent  us — so  be  pardoned  all  her  faults — 
▲  doien  dukes,  some  kings,  a  queen — and  Walts. 

But  peace  to  her — her  emperor  and  diet. 
Though  now  transferred  to  Buonaparte's  **  fiat  I " 
Back  to  my  theme — O  Muse  of  motion  I  say. 
How  first  to  Albion  found  thy  Walts  her  way  7 

Borne  on  the  breath  of  hyperborean  gales, 
Vwm  Hamburg's  port  (while  Hambuig  yet  had  maili). 
Ere  yet  unlucky  Eune — compell'd  to  creep 
To  snowy  Gottenbuig — was  chill'd  to  sleep ; 
Or,  starting  fh>m  her  slumbers,  deign'd  arise, 
Heligoland  1  to  stock  thy  mart  with  lies ; 
While  unbumt  Moscow  >  yet  had  news  to  send, 
Nor  owed  her  fiery  exit  to  a  fHend, 
She  came — Walts  came — and  with  her  certain  sets 
Of  true  despatches,  and  as  true  gasettes : 
Then  flamed  of  Austerllts  the  blest  despatch. 
Which  Moniteur  nor  Morning  Post  can  match ; 
And — almost  crush'd  beneath  the  glorious  news- 
Ten  plays,  and  forty  tales  of  Kotsebue*B ; 
One  envoy's  letters,  six  composers*  airs. 
And  loads  from  Frankfort  and  from  Leipsic  fldrs ; 
Meiner's  four  volumes  upon  womankind. 
Like  Lapland  witches  to  ensure  a  wind ; 
Brunck's  heaviest  tome  for  ballast,  and,  to  back  it, 
Of  Heyn^  such  as  should  not  sink  the  packet 

Fraught  with  this  cargo — and  her  fiilrest  freight. 
Delightful  Walts,  on  tiptoe  for  a  mate. 
The  welcome  vessel  reach'd  the  genial  strand. 
And  round  her  flock'd  the  daughters  of  the  land. 
Not  decent  David,  when,  before  the  ark. 
His  grand  pas-seul  excited  some  remark ; 
Not  love-lorn  Quixote,  when  his  Sancho  thought 
The  knight's  fondango  friskier  than  it  ought : 
Not  soft  Herodias,  when,  with  winning  tread. 
Her  nimble  feet  danced  off  another's  head ; 
Not  Cleopatra  on  her  galley's  deck, 
Display'd  so  much  of  leg,  or  more  of  neck. 
Than  thou,  ambrosial  Walts,  when  first  tiie  moon 
Beheld  thee  twirling  to  a  Saxon  tune  I 

To  you,  ye  husbands  of  ten  years  I  whose  brows 
Ache  with  the  annual  tributes  of  a  spouse ; 

1  The  patriotic  anon  of  oar  amiable  allies  cnmot  be  luA- 
dentljr  commended— nor  nibscribed  for.  Amonnt  other  de- 
taili  omitted  in  the  Tarioos  despatches  of  our  uoquent  am- 
bassador, he  did  not  state  (being  too  much  occupied  with  the 

exploits  of  Colonel  C ,  in  swimming  rivers  frosen,  and 

galloping  OTer  roads  ImpsissableO  that  one  entire  prorince 
perlsneabjr  famine  In  the  most  melancholy  manner,  as  fol- 
lows:—  In  General  Rostopchin's  consummate  conflagration, 
the  consumption  of  tallow  and  train  oil  was  so  great,  tkat  the 
market  was  inadequate  to  the  demand :  and  thus  one  hundred 
and  thirty-three  thousand  persons  were  starred  to  death,  by 
being  reduced  to  wholesome  diet!  The  lamplighters  of 
London  hare  since  subscribed  a  pint  (of  oil)  a  piece,  and  the 
tallow-chandlers  have  unanimously  voted  a  quantity  of  best 
moulds  (four  to  the  pound),  to  the  relief  of  the  smrlTlng 
Scythians ;  -^  the  scarcity  will  soon,  by  such  exertions,  and  a 
proper  attention  to  the  muUitif  rather  than  the  quantity  of 
proTision,  be  totally  alienated.  It  Is  said,  in  return,  that  the 
untouched  Ukraine  has  subscribed  sixty  thousand  beeves  for 
a  day's  meal  to  our  suffering  manufacturers. 

s  Dandng  girls— who  do  for  hire  what  Walts  doth  gratis. 

*  It  cannot  be  complained  now,  as  In  the  Liady  Banssitre's 
time,  of  the  "  Sleur  de  U  Crobi,"  that  there  be  "  no  whiskers ;" 


(^ 


To  you  of  nine  yean  less,  who  only  bear 

The  budding  sprouts  of  those  thai  you  akaU 

With  added  ornaments  aiomid  them  nill*d. 

Of  native  brass,  or  law-awaided  gold ; 

To  you,  ye  mativms,  ever  on  the  watch 

To  mar  a  son's,  or  make  a  dau^terV,  mateh ; 

To  you,  ye  children  of — whom  chance  aeooidt — 

Alwaya  the  ladies,  and  mmetimu  thebr  lofilB; 

To  you,  ye  sing^  gentlemen,  who  seek 

Torments  for  Ufe,  or  pleasures  for  a  week ; 

As  Love  or  Hymen  your  endeavoon  guide. 

To  gain  your  own,  or  snatch  anotherls  bslde ; — 

To>one  and  all  the  lovely  stnnger  came. 

And  every  ball-room  echoes  with  her  nameL 

Endearing  Walts  I — to  thy  more  melting  tone 
Bow  Irish  jig,  and  ancient  rlgadoon. 
Scotch  reels,  avaunt !  and  country-dance,  fovego 
Your  future  claims  to  each  &ntastic  toe  l 
Walts — Walts  alone — both  l^s  and  arms  J^^-tnmr^A*^ 
Liberal  of  feet  and  lavish  of  her  hands ; 
Hands  which  may  fireely  range  In  public  siglit 
AVhere  ne'er  before — but — pray  **  put  out  the  iigfc*  * 
Methinks  the  glare  of  yonder  chandelier 
Shines  much  too  fiu* — or  I  am  much  too  near; 
And  true,  though  strange — Walts  whispers  this  i«. 
**  My  slippery  steps  are  safest  in  the  dark  1**    [maik. 
But  here  the  Muse  with  due  deoonun  halti^ 
And  lends  her  longest  petticoat  to  Walts. 

Observant  travellers  of  every  time  I 
Ye  quartos  publish'd  upon  every  dime  ! 
Oh  say,  shall  dull  Bomaika*s  heavy  round. 
Fandango's  wriggle,  or  Bolero's  bound ; 
Can  Egypt's  Almas' — tantalising  group — 
Columbia's  caperers  to  the  warlike  whoop — 
Can  aught  frt>m  cold  Kamschatka  to  Cape  Horn 
With  Walts  compare,  or  after  Walts  be  borne  ? 
Ah,  no  1  from  Morier*s  pages  down  to  OaltV, 
Each  tourist  pens  a  paragraph  for  *■  Walts.* 

Shades  of  those  belles  whose  idgn  began  of  yore. 

With  George  the  Third's — and  ended  long  befoiv ! 

Though  in  your  daughten'  daughters  yet  yon  tiirtve. 
Burst  from  your  lead,  and  be  yourselvct  alive ! 
Back  to  the  ball-room  speed  your  speeCwd  boat: 
Fool's  Paradise  is  dull  to  that  you  lost 
No  treacherous  powder  bids  conjecture  fuakc ; 
No  stiff-starch'd  stays  make  meddling  llngen 
(Transferr'd  to  those  ambiguous  things  that  ape 
Qoats  in  their  visage  >,  women  in  their  shape ;) 


but  how  ftr  these  are  Indlrrtiom  of  vdow  la  the  fidi.  «r 
elsewhere,  may  $htt  be  questionable.  Mndh  aaay  b^  ud 
hath  been,  avouched  on  both  skies.  In  the  oldest  tiae  j/k^ 
losophcn  bad  whiskers,  and  eoldlers  none — Seipio  '  ^ 
was  shaven—.  Hannibal  thou^t  his  one  eye  \ 
without  a  beard ;  but  Adrian,  the  emperor, 
(having  warU  on  his  chl^  which  neither  the  i 
nor  even  the  courtiers  could  ahMe) — Turenn 
Bfarlborough  none— Buonaparte  la  mwhishered,  the  i 
whiskered ;  **  armai  **  greatness  of  mind  and  «Ui 
may  not  go  together:  but  certainly  the  Jlghseiit 
since  the  growth  of  the  last  mentloaed,gofknthorto 
whiskers  than  the  innf  heme  of  Anaeim  did  ( 
in  the  reign  of  Heniy  I.— Fomerly,  ntf ' 
lour.  See  Lodowick  Barrey*s  comedy  of 
Act  I.  Scene  1. 

"Tqfftta.    Now  for  a  wager— What  < 
next  by  the  window  ? 

"ifJrMM.    AbUMdimBn*s,ltUBk. 

"TiMta.    I  tUnkaotsox  ItUnka 
hi  IJuhion." 

There  Is  **  nothing  new  under  the 
fmmrite,  has  now  anbslded  into  a. ' 


Alky.  MB 
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No  damsel  fldnts  when  rather  cloeely  prett'd. 
But  more  carailiig  aeems  when  most  careas'd  $ 
Superflnotis  hartshorn,  and  reviving  aalti, 
Both  banish'd  by  the  sovereign  cordial  ^  Walts." 

Seductive  Walts  1 — though  on  thy  native  shore 
Even  Wertcr*s  self  prodaim'd  thee  half  a  whore ; 
Werter — to  decent  vice  though  much  inclined, 
Tet  warm,  not  wanton ;  dasiled,  but  not  blind-— 
Though  gentle  Genlis,  in  her  strife  with  Stael, 
Would  even  proscribe  thee  from  a  Paris  ball ; 
The  fiuhion  hails — fhm  countesses  to  qneens. 
And  maids  and  valets  waits  behind  the  scenes : 
Wide  and  more  wide  thy  witching  circle  spreads, 
And  turns — if  nothing  else — at  least  our  h«ad*  / 
With  thee  even  clumsy  dts  attempt  to  bounce. 
And  cockneys  practise  what  they  can*t  pronounce. 
Gods  I  how  the  glorious  theme  my  strain  exalts. 
And  rhyme  finds  partner  rhyme  in  praise  of  **  Walts  I 


»t 


Blest  was  the  time  Walts  chose  for  .her  dibui ; 
The  court,  the  Regent,  like  herself  were  new ;  i 
New  &oe  for  friends,  for  foes  some  new  rewards ; 
New  ornaments  for  bkck  and  royal  guards ; 
New  laws  to  hang  the  rogues  that  roar'd  for  bread ; 
New  coins  (most  new)S  to  follow  those  that  fled ; 
New  victories — nor  can  we  prise  them  less, 
Though  Jenky  wonders  at  his  own  success ; 
New  wars,  becaose  the  old  succeed  so  well. 
That  most  survivors  envy  those  who  fell ; 
New  mistresses — no,  old — and  yet  *ti8  true, 
Though  they  be  oU,  the  thing  is  something  new ; 
Each  new,  quite  new — (except  some  ancient  tricks),  * 
New  white-sticks,  gold-sticks,  broom-sticks,  all  new 

sticks  I 

With  vests  or  ribands — deck*d  alike  in  hue. 
New  troopers  strut,  new  turncoats  blush  in  blue ; 

So  salth  the  muse :  my S  what  say  you  ? 

Such  was  the  time  when  Walts  might  best  maintain 
Her  new  preferments  in  this  novel  reign ; 
Such  was  the  time,  nor  ever  yet  was  such ; 
HoofM  are  wt  mart^  and  petticoats  nof  mwchi 
Morals  and  minuets,  virtue  and  her  stays, 
And  tell-tale  powder — all  have  bad  their  days. 
The  ball  begins — the  honours  of  the  house 
first  duly  done  by  daughter  or  by  spouse, 

)  An  anacbraiinn—Walta  and  the  battle  of  Austerllts  are 
brfore  nid  to  IwTe  opened  the  ball  together :  the  bard  meeni 
<if  he  mcfliu  any  thtng),  Walts  was  not  to  much  in  vogue  till 
the  Regent  attalnedtne  acm<  of  hit  popularity.  Walts,  the 
comet,  whlikert,  and  the  new  goTemment,  Illuminated  heaven 
end  eerth.  in  all  their  glory,  much  about  the  tame  time ;  of 
these  the  comet  only  hat  diMppeared ;  the  other  three  con- 
tinue to  attooi«h  ut  ttiU PmUer't  DewU. 

>  Aaaoogit  oChert  a  new  nlnepenoe— a  creditable  eoin  now 
forthoomlng,  worth  a  pound.  In  paper,  at  the  fiiirett  calcu- 
lation. « 

s  "  Oh  that  right  should  thni  overcome  mighil  **  Who 
«ioes  not  remember  the  **  delicate  investigation  "  hi  the  "  Merry 
^WlTca  of  Windtor  ?"— 

**  Fori.  Tnj  you,  come  near :  if  I  ratpect  without  cause, 
^vhy  then  make  tport  at  me :  then  let  me  be  your  Jett ;  I 
ciescrre  it.    How  now  ?  whither  bear  you  thit  ? 

**3#rr.  Fonf.  What  have  you  to  do  whither  they  bear  it? 
— you  were  beat  meddle  with  buck-waahlng." 

«  The  gentle,  or  ferodont,  reader  may  fill  up  the  blank 
^k»  he  pleaaes — there  are  aeveral  ditayllabic  aamea  at  kit 
««rvice  (being  already  in  the  Regent't) :  it  would  not  be  &ir 
CO  beck  any  peculiar  Initial  againtt  the  alphabet,  at  every 
vwioDth  will  add  to  the  Utt  now  entered  for  the  aweepataket : 

a  distingttlahed  conaonant  ia  aaid  to  be  the  favourite,  much 

^kgainat  the  wiahes  of  the  knowing  onet. 

»  ••  We  have  changed  aU  that,**  ai^  the  Mock  Doctor— 


Some  potentate — or  royal  or  serene— 
With  Kent's  gay  grace,  or  sapient  Oloster's  mien. 
Leads  forth  the  ready  dame,  whose  rising  flush 
Might  once  have  beoi  mistaken  for  a  blush. 
Yrom  where  the  garb  Just  leaves  the  bosom  trte. 
That  spot  where  hearts^  were  once  supposed  to  be ; 
Bound  all  the  conflnes  of  the  yielded  waist. 
The  strangest  hand  may  wander  undisplaced ; 
The  lady's  in  return  may  grasp  as  much 
As  princely  paunches  offer  to  her  touch. 
Pleased  round  the  chalky  floor  how  well  they  trip, 
One  hand  reposing  on  the  royal  hip ; 
The  other  to  the  shoulder  no  less  royal 
Ascending  with  afTection  truly  loyal  1 
Thus  front  to  front  the  partners  move  or  stand. 
The  foot  may  rest,  but  none  withdraw  the  hand ; 
.And  all  in  turn  may  follow  in  their  rank, 
The  Earl  of— Asterisk— and  Lady— Blank ; 
Sir — Such-a^one — with  those  of  fkshion's  host, 
for  whose  blest  surnames — vide  "  Morning  Post** 
(Or  if  for  that  impartial  print  too  late. 

Search  Doctors*  Commons  six  months  firam  my  date) 

Thus  all  and  each,  in  movement  swift  or  slow. 
The  genial  contact  gently  undergo ; 
Till  some  might  marvel,  with  the  modest  Turk, 
If  **  nothing  follows  all  this  palming  work  ?  **0 
True,  honest  Mirsa  I — you  may  trust  my  rhyme — 
Something  does  follow  at  a  fitter  time ; 
The  breast  thus  publicly  reslgn*d  to  man, 
In  private  may  resist  him if  it  can. 

O  ye  who  loved  our  grandmothers  of  yore, 
Fitspatrick,  Sheridan  7,  and  many  more  1 
And  thou,  my  Prince  I  whose  sovereign  taste  and 

vrill 
It  is  to  love  the  lovely  beldames  still  I 
Thou  ghost  of  Queensbury  I  whose  Judghig  sprite 
Satan  may  spare  to  peep  a  single  night. 
Pronounce  —  if  ever  in  your  days  of  bliss 
Asmodeus  struck  so  bright  a  stroke  as  this  ? 
To  teach  the  young  ideas  how  to  rise. 
Flush  in  the  cheek,  and  languish  in  the  eyes  ; 
Rush  to  the  heart,  and  lighten  through  the  f^ame^ 
With  half-told  wish  and  ill-dissembled  fiame: 
For  prurient  nature  still  will  storm  the  breast  — 
Who,  tempted  thus,  can  answer  for  the  rest  ? 


*tia  all  gone— Asmodeus  knowa  where.  After  all,  it  b  of 
no  great  hnportanoe  bow  women'a  hearta  are  diapoaed  of ; 
they  have  nature'a  privilege  to  distribute  them  at  aibturdly  at 
pottible.  But  there  are  alao  tome  men  with  hearta  ao  iho- 
roughly  bad,  aa  to  remind  ua  of  thoae  phenomena  often  men- 
tioned in  natural  hiatory;  vis.  amaaa  of  aolidatone— oolyto 
be  opened  by  force— and  when  divided,  you  dlacover  a  loed 
in  the  centre,  lively,  and  with  the  reputation  of  being  veno- 
moua. 

*  In  Turkey  a  pertinent,  here  an  impertinent  and  aoper- 
fluoua,  queation— literally  put,  aa  in  the  text,  by  a  Persian  to 
Morier,  on  aeeing  a  waits  in  Pera— FM;  Morier*a  Travela. 

7  [  I  once  heard  Sheridan  repeat,  in  a  ball-room,  aome 
veraea,  which  he  had  lately  written  on  waltrinf ;  and  of 
which  I  remember  the  fbUowing— . 

**  With  tranquil  atep,  and  tindd,  downcast  glanoe. 
Behold  the  welUpairM  covmle  now  advance. 
In  anch  aweet  posture  our  arat  parenta  moved. 
While,  hand  in  hand,  through  Eden*a  bowera  they  roved. 
Ere  yet  the  Devil,  with  promlae  fine  and  fhlae, 
Tum'd  their  poor  heada,  and  taught  them  how  to  waits. 
One  hand  grasps  hers,  the  other  holds  her  hip : 
•  •  •  •  • 

For  ao  the  law  'a  laid  down  by  Baron  Trip.*' 

Thla  gentleman,  whose  name  aulta  ao  aptly  aa  a  legal  autho- 
rity on  the  aubject  of  waltsing,  waa,  at  the  time  theae  veraea 
were  written,  well  known  In  the  dancing  circles.— Moors.] 
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But  ye  —  who  nerer  felt  a  single  thought 
For  what  our  morals  are  to  be,  or  ought; 
Who  wisely  wish  the  charms  you  view  to  reap, 
Say  —  would   you  make   those  beauties   quite 

cheap? 
Hot  firom  the  hands  promiscuously  applied, 
Bound  the  slight  waist,  or  down  the  glowing  side. 
Where  were  the  rapture  then  to  clasp  the  form, 
From  this  lewd  grasp  and  lawless  contact  warm  ? 
At  once  love's  most  endearing  thought  resign, 
To  press  the  hand  so  presB*d  by  none  but  thine ; 
To  gaxe  upon  that  eye  which  never  met 
Another's  ardent  look  without  regret ; 
Approach  the  lip  which  all,  without  restraint. 
Come  near  enough — if  not  to  touch — to  taint ; 


so 


If  such  thou  loTest — lore  her  tbon  do  moR. 
Or  give — like  her — caresses  to  a  score ; 
Her  mind  with  these  is  gone,  and  with  it  go 
The  little  left  behind  it  to  bestow. 

Voluptuous  Waltx !  and  dare  I  thus  blaspheme? 
Thy  bazd  fbrgot  thy  pndscs  were  his  theme. 
Terpsichore,  fbrglye  I  —at  every  ball 
My  wife  nam  walties  —  and  my  daughters  9kttO  ; 
My  son  —  (or  stop — tis  needless  to  inquire  -— 
These  little  accidents  should  ne'er  transpire ; 
Some  ages  hence  our  genealogic  tree 
Will  wear  as  green  a  bough  for  hJm  as  me)  — 
Waltshig.shall  rear,  to  make  our  name  amends^ 
Grandsons  for  me  —  in  heirs  to  all  his  fHenda. 


&tt  to  i^topoKon  ISuottaqpatte*' 


**  Expende  AnnllMlein :  — quot  llbrai  in  doer  imnnio 
InTeniei  ?  "  Juvimal,  Sat.  z.  * 

*'  The  Emperor  Nepoi  wa«  acknowledged  by  the  Senate,  by  the  Italians,  and  by  the  ProTlndala  of  Gaol ;  hb 
Tlrtuet,  and  military  talent*,  were  loudly  celebrated ;  and  thoM  who  derived  anj  prirate  benefit  froa  hJa 
announced  in  prophetic  atraJna  the  rettoration  of  pul^ic  felicity. 

•  '*^e  •  •  •  •  •  •  • 

•  •••••••• 

By  thli  ahameftil  abdication,  he  protracted  hii  life  a  few  years,  in  a  very  amUgootts  state,  betweeo  a 
Rzlle,  till ."  —  GisBON'f  Decline  and  Fall,  toI.  ▼!.  p.  S20.  s 


*T  IS  done — but  yesterday  a  King  I 

And  arm'd  with  Kings  to  strive  — 
And  now  thou  art  a  nameless  thing : 

So  abject — yet  alive  I 
Ib  this  the  man  of  thousand  thrones. 
Who  strew'd  our  earth  with  hostile  bones, 

And  can  he  thus  survive  ?  < 
Since  he,  miscall'd  the  Morning  Star, 
Nor  man  nor  fiend  hath  fidlen  so  far. 

Hl-minded  man  I  why  scourge  thy  kind 

Who  bow*d  so  low  the  knee  ? 
By  gasing  on  thyself  grown  blind, 

Thou  taught'st  the  rest  to  see. 
With  might  unquestion'd, — power  to  save, — 
Thine  only  gift  hath  been  the  grave, 

To  those  that  worshipped  thee ; 

1  [The  reader  has  seen  that  Lord  Byron,  when  publishing 
**  The  Corsair,"  in  January  1814,  announced  an  apparently 
quite  serious  resolution  to  withdraw,  for  some  rears  at  least, 
from  poetry.  His  letters  of  the  February  and  March  follow- 
ing  abound  in  repetitions  of  the  same  determination.  On  the 
morning  of  the  ninth  of  April,  he  writes,—"  No  more  rhyme 
for— or  rather  from— me.  I  hare  taken  my  leave  of  that 
stage,  and  henceforth  will  mountebank  it  no  longer."  In  the 
erening.  a  Gasette  Extraordinarv  announced  the  abdication 
of  Fontainebleau,  and  the  Poet  violated  his  tows  next  morn- 
ing, by  composing  this  Ode,  which  he  immediately  published, 
though  without  his  name.  His  Diary  says.  "  April  10.  To- 
day I  have  boxed  one  hour— written  an  ode  to  Napoleon 
Buonaparte  — copied  it  — eaten  six  biscuits  —  druuk  four 
bottles  of  soda  water,  and  redde  away  the  rest  of  my  Ume."] 

*  [**  Produce  the  urn  that  Hannibal  contains, 

And  weigh  the  mighty  dust  which  yet  remains : 
And  is  this  all  I " 
I  know  not  that  this  was  erer  done  In  the  old  world ;  at  least, 
with  regard  to  Hannibal :  but,  in  the  statistical  account  of 
Scotland,  I  find  that  Sir  John  Faterson  had  the  curiosity  to 
collect,  and  weigh,  the  ashes  of  a  person  discovered  a  few 
years  since  In  the  parish  of  Eocles ;  which  he  was  happily 
fnt|>l^iii  to  do  with  great  bdlity,  as  **  the  inside  of  the  coffin 


Nor  till  thy  fidl  could  mortals  guess 
Ambition's  less  than  littleness ! 

Thanks  for  that  lesson  -^  it  will  teach 

To  after-warriors  more. 
Than  high  Philosophy  can  preach. 

And  vainly  preach*d  before. 
That  spell  upon  the  minds  of  men 
Breaks  never  to  unite  again, 

That  led  them  to  adore 
Those  Fagod  things  of  sabre  sway. 
With  fh>nt8  of  brass,  and  feet  of  daj. 

The  triumph,  and  the  vanity. 
The  rapture  of  the  strife  >  — 

The  earthquake  voice  of  Victory, 
To  thee  the  breath  of  life ; 


was  iraooth,  and  the  whole  body  visible.** 
late,  he  found  the  whole  did  not  exceed  in 
and  a  half !    And  is  this  all  I    Alas  I  the 
is  a  satirical  exaggeration Girrou>.] 

*  ['*  1  send  you  an  additional  BM>tto  ftom 
you  will  find  HnguUuim  appropriate."~Larg 
Murray,  April  12.  18U!] 


«  ["  I  don't  know—but  I  tbfaik  /,ev«n  /(t 
pared  with  this  creature),  have  set  my  life  oo  < 
lionth  part  of  thi«  man's.   But,  after  all.  a  crown  m 
worth  dying  for.    Yet,  to  outlive  Lodi  for  tkif ! ! ! 
Juvenal  or  Jcrfmaon  could  rise  flron  the  dead !      ~ 

^t  libras  in  duoe  summo  tnvenles  ?  *    I  kai . 
t  in  the  balanoe  of  mortality ;  bat  I  thought  thdr  >*«9 


OklbM 


dust  weighed  more  eairatt.  Alas  I  this  Impariai  dli 

a  flaw  inlt.  and  is  now  hardly  fit  to  stick  in  •  gUiicr's  pcani . 
—the  pen  of  the  historian  woo't  rate  It  worth  adHSI.  Ptisa 
'something  too  much  of  this.'   Bat  I  wont  give  hte  ^ 
now ;  though  all  his  admirers  have,  IflM  the 
from  him.^—Byron  Dsevy,  April  9.] 


»  •« 


Certaminis  gosidHi**— the  expretslan  of  Anlk  te  fek 
harangue  to  his  army,  previous  to  the  battle  of  ~    ~ 
given  in  Casslodorus. 


& 
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The  sword,  the  sceptre,  and  that  sway 
'Which  man  seem*d  nuule  but  to  obey, 

'Wherewith  renown  was  rife — 
AH  quellM  I  ^  Dark  Spirit !  what  must  be 
The  madnw  of  thy  memory  I 

The  Deeolator  desolate ! 

The  Victor  overthrown  I 
The  Arbiter  of  others'  &te 

A  Suppliant  for  his  own  ! 
Is  it  some  yet  imperial  hope, 
That  with  such  change  can  calmly  cope  7 

Or  dread  of  death  alone  ? 
To  die  a  prince  —  or  live  a  slave  — 
Thy  choice  is  most  Ignobly  brave  1 

He  who  of  old  would  rend  the  oak  i, 

Dream'd  not  of  the  rebound ; 
Chain*d  by  the  trunk  he  vainly  broke  — 

Alone  —  how  look'd  he  round  ? 
Thou,  in  the  sternness  of  thy  strength. 
An  equal  deed  hast  done  at  length. 

And  darker  &te  hast  found: 
He  fdl,  the  forest  prowlers'  prey ; 
But  thou  must  eat  thy  heart  away  I 

The  Soman  S  when  his  burning  heart 

Was  slaked  with  blood  at  Rome, 
Threw  down  the  dagger  —  dared  depart, 

In  savage  grandeur,  home  — 
He  dared  depart  in  utter  scorn 
Of  men  that  such  a  yoke  had  borne. 

Yet  left  him  such  a  doom ! 
Hb  only  glory  was  that  hour 
Of  self-upheld  abandon'd  power. 

The  Spaniard,  when  the  lust  of  sway 

Had  lost  its  quickening  spell,  * 
Cast  crowns  for  rosaries  away, 

An  empire  for  a  cell ; 
A  strict  accountant  of  his  beads, 
A  subtle  disputant  on  creeds, 

His  dotage  triAed  well :  * 
Tet  better  had  he  neither  known 
A  bigot's  shrine,  nor  despot's  throne. » 

But  thou  —  from  thy  reluctant  hand 
The  thunderbolt  is  wrung  — 

1  ["  Out  of  town  six  dm.  On  my  return,  find  mj  poor 
UtUa  pwod.  Napoleon,  pushed  off  his  pedesUl.  It  is  his  own 
butt.  Like  M (lo,  he  would  rend  the  oak ;  but  It  closed 
again,  wedged  his  hands,  and  now  the  beasts— lion,  bear, 
down  to  the  dirtiest  Jackall— may  all  tear  him.  That  Musco- 
vite winter  vedged  his  arms:— erer  since,  he  has  fought 
«rich  his  feet  and  teeth.  The  last  may  stlU  leave  their  marks ; 
and  •  I  gueM  now '  (at  the  Yankees  say),  that  he  will  yet  pUy 
them  a  pasa."—  Bi/ron  Diarg,  April  8.] 

s  Sylla.— [We  find  the  germ  of  this  stanta  in  the  Diary  of 
the  evening  befiare  it  was  written:— "Methlnks  SylU  did 
better ;  for  he  revenged,  and  resigned  hi  the  height  of  his 
ivay,  red  with  the  slaughter  of  his  foes— the  finest  instance 
of  glorUMifl  oootempt  of  the  rascals  upon  record.  Diocleaian 
dldweU  too— Amurath  not  amiss,  had  he  become  aught  ex- 
oept  a  denrise— Charles  the  Fifth  but  so  so:  but  Napoleon 
wont  of  ail."— ^rrm  Diar^t  April  9.] 

s  [•«  Alter  *potati  spell  *  to  *  qnlckening  spell :  *  the  first  (as 
Poloaius  says)  *  is  a  vile  phrase,*  and  means  nothtaig,  besides 
Mm  common-place  and  Rosa-Matildalsh.  After  the  resolu- 
tioDof  not  ooblisliing,  though  our  Ode  is  a  thing  of  Uttle 
lenatta  and  tess  consequence,  It  wUl  be  better  altogether  that 
ft  it  anonymous."- £onl  Byrom  io  Mr,  Murrain,  April  11.] 

4  rC3iarles  the  Fifth,  Emperor  of  Germany,  and  King  of 
SpJb,  resigned,  in  1S55,  his  imperial  crown  to  his  brother 


Too  late  thou  leav'st  the  high  command 

To  which  thy  weakness  clung ; 
All  Evil  Spirit  as  thou  art. 
It  is  enough  to  grieve  the  heart 

To  see  thine  own  unstrung ; 
To  think  that  God's  fidr  world  hath  been 
The  footstool  of  a  thing  so  mean ; 

And  Earth  hath  spilt  her  blood  for  him. 

Who  thus  can  hoard  his  own ! 
And  Monarchs  bow'd  the  trembling  limb, 

And.thank'd  him  for  a  throne  ! 
Fair  Freedom  I  we  may  hold  thee  dear, 
"When  thus  thy  mightiest  foes  their  fear 

In  humblest  guise  have  shown. 
Oh  I  ne'er  may  tyrant  leave  behind 
A  brighter  name  to  lure  mankind ! 

Thine  evU  deeds  are  writ  in  gore. 

Nor  written  thus  in  vain — 
Thy  triumphs  tell  of  fiune  no  more, 

Or  deepen  every  stain : 
If  thou  hadst  died  as  honour  dies. 
Some  new  Napoleon  might  arise. 

To  shame  the  world  again — 
But  who  would  soar  the  solar  hdght, 
To  set  in  such  a  starless  night  ?^ 

Wei^'d  in  the  balance,  hero  dust 

Is  vile  as  vulgar  clay ; 
Thy  scales,  Mortality !  are  just 

To  all  that  pass  away : 
But  yet  methought  the  living  great 
Some  higher  sparks  should  animate. 

To  dazxle  and  dismay : 
Nor  deem'd  Contempt  could  thus  make  mirth 
Of  these,  the  Conquerors  of  the  earth. 

And  she,  proud  Austria's  moumfiil  flower. 

Thy  still  imperial  bride ; 
How  bears  her  breast  the  torturing  hour  7 

Still  clings  she  to  thy  side  ? 
Must  she  too  bend,  must  she  too  share 
Thy  late  repentance,  long  despair, 

Thou  throneless  Homicide  ? 
If  still  she  loves  thee,  hoard  that  gem; 
'Tis  worth  thy  vanish'd  diadem  17 

Ferdinand,  and  the  kingdom  of  Spain  to  his  son  Philip, 
and  retired  to  a  monastery  in  Estremadura,  where  he  con- 
formed, in  his  manner  of  living,  to  all  the  rigour  of  monastic 
austerity.  Not  satisfied  with  this,  he  dressed  himself  in  his 
shroud,  was  laid  in  his  coflln  with  much  solemnity.  Joined  in 
the  pravers  which  were  oflfered  up  for  the  rest  of  his  soul,  and 
mingled  his  tears  with  those  which  his  attendants  shed,  as  if 
they  had  been  celebrating  a  real  funeral.] 

»  r*  I  looked  into  Lord  Kahnes's  *  Sketches  of  the  History 
of  Man,'  and  mentioned  to  Dr.  Johnson  his  censure  of 
Charles  the  Fifth  for  celebrating  his  ftoeral  obsequies  in  his 
lifb-time,  which,  I  told  him,  I  had  been  used  to  think  a  so- 
lemn and  affecting  act.  Johnson.  *  Whv,  Sir,  a  man  may 
dispose  his  mind  to  think  so  of  that  act  of  Charles ;  but  It  is 
so  liable  to  ridicule,  tliat  if  one  man  out  of  ten  thousand 
laughs  at  it,  he  'U  make  the  other  nine  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  nhiety-nine  laugh  too.*'*— SoawelTt  Jokmumt  Tol.vii. 
p.  78.  ad.  I836.]  * 

•        [**  But  who  would  rise  in  brightest  day 

To  set  without  one  parting  ray  ?  "—  MS.] 

f  [It  is  well  known  that  Count  Neipperg,  a  gentleman  In 
the  suite  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  wno  was  first  presented 
to  Maria  Louisa  within  a  few  days  after  Napoleon's  abdica- 
tion, became,  in  the  sequel,  her  chamberlain,  and  then  her 
husband.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  man  of  remarkably  plain 
appearance.    The  Count  died  in  1831.] 
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Then  haste  thee  to  thy  sullen  Isle, 

And  gaxe  upon  the  sea ; 
That  element  may  meet  thy  smile— 

It  ne*er  was  ruled  by  thee  1 
Or  trace  with  tfaiiie  all  idle  hand, 
In  loitering  mood  upon  the  sand. 

That  Earth  is  now  as  free  I 
That  Corinih*s  pedagogue  i  hath  now 
Tnuisfe(r*d  Ids  by-word  to  thy  brow. 

Thou  Timour  I  in  his  captive's  cage  s 
What  thoughts  will  there  be  thine. 

While  brooding  in  thy  prison'd  rage  ? 
But  one — **  The  world  wu  mine  I  *' 

Unless,  like  he  of  Babylon, 

All  sense  is  with  thy  sceptre  gone, 
Life  will  not  long  confine 

That  spirit  pour*d  so  widely  forth— 

So  long  obey*d — so  little  worth  I 

Or,  like  the  thief  of  fire  fhnn  heaven,  ^ 

Wilt  thou  withstand  the  shock  ? 
And  share  with  him,  the  unfbrgiven. 

His  vulture  and  his  rock ! 
Foredoom'd  by  Qod — by  man  accurst,  ^ 
And  that  last  act,  though  not  thy  worst. 

The  very  Fiend's  arch  mock ;  ^ 
He  in  his  fiill  preserved  his  pride. 
And,  if  a  mortal,  had  as  proudly  died  1 

*  [DtonyiiuB  the  Younger,  esteemed  a  greater  ^rant  than 
his  other,  on  being  for  the  second  time  banished  from  Syra- 
cuse, retired  to  Corintli,  wliere  lie  was  obliged  to  torn  idiool- 
master  for  a  subcisteooe.] 

*  The  cage  of  BsJaset,  by  order  of  Tamerlane. 
s  Prometheus. 

*  [In  first  draqght— 

**  He  suflRered  for  kind  acts  to  men. 
Who  have  not  seen  his  like  again. 

At  least  of  kinriy  stodL ; 
Since  he  was  good,  and  thou  bat  areat. 
Thou  canst  not  quarrel  with  thy  ute."] 


The  Tery  fiend's  arch  mocli — 


To  lip  a  wanton,  and  suppose  her  chaste.'* 

SHAKSnASS. 

[We  beliere  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  the  anecdote 
here  idluded  to — of  Napoleon's  baring  found  leisure  for  an 
unworthy  amour,  the  very  erening  of  liis  arriTal  at  Fon- 
talnebleau.] 

*  [The  three  last  stanias,  which  Lord  Byron  had  been  so- 
Ucitad  by  Mr.  Murray  to  write,  in  order  to  arold  the  stamp 
dtt^  then  imposed  upon  publications  not  exoeedins  a  she^ 
were  not  published  with  the  rest  of  the  poem.  "  I  don't  like 
them  at  all,"  savs  Lord  Byron,  **  and  they  had  better  be  lett 
out.  The  fact  is,  I  can't  do  any  thing  I  am  asked  to  do,  how- 
mnr  gladly  I  would ;  and  at  the  end  of  a  week  my  interest  in 
a  composition  goes  off."] 

^  rin  one  of  Lord  Byron's  MS.  Diaries,  begun  at  Rarenna 
in  May,  1B21,  we  find  the  following:—"  What  shall  I  write? 
—another  Journal  ?  I  think  not.  Any  tiling  that  comes  up- 
permost, and  call  it 

**  Mp  Dietioitaty, 

**  Amgmthu.  —  I  hare  often  been  puisled  with  his  character. 
Was  be  a  great  man  ?  Assuredly.  But  not  one  of  mg  gkeat 
men.  I  hare  always  looked  upon  Sylla  as  the  greatest  cha- 
racter in  history,  for  laying  down  his  power  at  the  moment 
when  it  was  — 

*  Too  great  to  keep  or  to  resign,* 


0- 


There  was  a  day — there  was  an  hour,* 

While  earth  was  Gaul's — Gaul  thine 

When  that  immeasurable  power 

Unsated  to  resign 
Had  been  an  act  of  purer  ftme. 
Than  gathers  round  Bfarengo's  name. 

And  gilded  thy  decline. 
Through  the  long  twilight  of  all  time. 
Despite  some  passing  clouds  of  crime. 

But  thou  Ibrsooth  must  be  a  Ung, 

And  don  the  purple  vest, — 
As  if  that  foolish  robe  could  wring 

Bemembranoe  from,  thy  breast 
Where  is  that  fiided  garment  ?  where 
The  gewgaws  thou  wert  fiind  to  wear. 

The  star — the  string — the  crest? 
Vain  ftoward  child  of  empire !  say. 
Are  all  thy  pUythiogs  snatch'd  awajl 

Where  may  the  wearied  eye  repoae. 

When  gaslng  on  the  Great ;  7 
Where  neither  guilty  ^ory  glows. 

Nor  despicable  state  ? 
Yes — one — the  first — the  last — the  best* 
The  Cindnnatus  of  the  West, 

Whom  envy  dared  not  hate. 
Bequeath  the  name  of  Washingtoo, 
To  make  man  blush  there  was  but  One !  > 

and  thus  despising  them  all.  As  to  the  retention  of  Us  pe«w 
by  Augustus,  the  thfaig  was  already  settled.  If  he  had  fms 
itup  — the  commonwealth  was  gone— the  republic  w«  toai 
past  all  resuscitation.  Had  Brutus  and  CasaiiM  gaiMd  thr 
iMttle  of  Fhilippi,  it  would  not  have  restored  ttw  repoUk.  to 
days  ended  with  the  Gracdii ;  the  rest  was  a  mere  atn^fle  d 
parties.  You  might  as  wdl  owe  a  ooosumpdon,  or  renart  t 
broken  esg,  as  revive  a  state  so  long  a  prey  to  every  i^pR*- 
most  soldier,  as  Rome  had  long  been.  As  rar  a  rtceporJim  if 
Augustus  could  have  been  sure  that  all  Ida  sueaeaaan  wJc 
have  been  like  himself- (I  mean  moi  as  Octaviua,  bet  A^ 
gustus)  or  Napoleon  could  have  insured  the  world  thateov 
of  his  successors  would  liave  been  like  himsdf — tiw  aatbat 
or  modem  world  might  have  gone  on,  like  the  cmitv  «< 
China,  in  a  state  of  lethargic  prosperitr.  Soppoee,  )cr  »- 
stance,  that,  instead  of  Tiberius  and  CaltgnU,  Aognsim  kai 
been  immediately  succeeded  by  Nerva,  Tn^an,  the  AMqbkm. 
or  even  by  Titus  and  tils  fitther— what  a  diflbreotte  la  ov  »• 
tlmate  of  himself  I—  So  ikr  from  gaining  br  the  eoacrML  I 
think  that  one  half  of  our  dislike  arisea  from  hb  havt«  b«ea 
heired  by  Tiberius— and  one  half  of  Julius  Cseaar's  tea 
from  his  having  had  his  empire  consolidated  by  KagoMtm-^ 
Suppose  that  there  had  been  mo  Odamhu,  mud  TibariaB  ksd 
'  Jumped  the  life '  between,  and  at  ooce  succeeded  Jidioi  ^— 
And  yet  it  is  difflcult  to  say  whether  hereditary  right  or  pc»- 
pular  choice  produce  the  worser  sovereigna.  Thie  Bmsm 
Consuls  make  a  goodly  show ;  but  then  tlicy  only  rtitgaei  fa' 
a  year,  and  were  under  a  sort  of  persooal  <ibllgacSoB  to  ^3t- 
tinguish  themselves.  It  is  sdU  more  diflkuk  to  aav  vtxA 
form  of  government  is  the  worst — all  an  so  bad.  As  for  As- 
mocracy,  it  is  the  worst  of  the  whole;  for  what  k.  istet. 
democracy  ? — an  aristocracy  of  lilailgQanla."] 


*  [On  bebig  reminded  by  a  friend  of  his  recent 
to  write  any  more  for  years —  *' There  was,"  replied  lari 
Byron,  "  a  mental  reservation  in  my  pact  with  Che  poUic.  a 
behalf  of  oNOfiyinef  ;  and,  even  had  there  not,  the 
was  such  as  to  make  It  phytienlly  Impossible  to  pi 
epoch  of  triumphant  tameness.    *Tia  a  sad 
after  all,  I  shall  think  higher  of  rhyme  and  reason.  ^  verr 
humUy  of  your  heroic  peo^  till— JEtta  Aecnam  m  eaioans, 
mia$endBkimomi9gmm.   Icmm't  tkmkiHg^amrmL'^ 
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ADYERTISEMENT. 

Thx  robiequent  poems  were  written  tt  the  request 
of  my  idandf  the  Hon*  Douglas  Kinpaird,  for  a 
SdectloQ  of  Hebrew  Melodies  >,  and  have  been  pub- 
lished, with  the  music,  acnnged  by  Mr.  Braham  and 
Mr.  Nathan. 

1816. 


SHE  WALKS  IN  BEAUTY.  > 

Sax  walks  In  beauty,  Uke  the  night 
Of  cloudless  climes  and  starry  skies ; 

And  all  that's  best  of  dark  and  bright 
Meet  in  her  aspect  and  her  eyes : 

Thus  mellow*d  to  that  tender  light 
Which  heayen  to  gaudy  day  denies. 

One  shade  the  more^  one  ray  the  less, 
Had  half  impair'd  the  nameless  grace, 

Which  waves  in  every  raven  tress, 
Or  softly  lightens  o*er  her  fkce ; 

Where  thoughte  serenely  sweet  express. 
How  pure,  how  dear  their  dwelling-place. 

And  on  that  cheek,  and  o'er  that  brow. 

So  soft,  so  cohn,  yet  eloquent. 
The  smiles  that  win,  the  tinte  that  glow. 

But  tell  of  days  in  goodness  spent, 
A  mind  at  peace  with  all  below, 

A  heart  whose  love  is  innocent  I 


THE  HABP  THE  MONARCH  MINSTREL 

SWEPT.  4 

Tbb  harp  the  monarch  minstrel  swept. 
The  King  of  men,  the  loved  of  Heaven, 


I  1  [Lord  ByroQ  nerer  allodet  to  hli  ihare  in  theM  Mdodiet 

'  vltti  oomplaceDcj.    Mr.  Moore  haTing,  oo  ooe  OGca>lon«  ral- 

f  Hed  him  %  little  on  the  nuumer  in  which  Mine  of  them  had 
been  act  to  music, — **  Sunburn  Nathan,"  he  exclaims,  "  why 

!  do  yoa  alwtft  twit  me  with  his  Ebrew  nasalities  ?    Havel 

I  wit  told  yon  it  was  all  Khmaird's  doing,  and  my  own  exqui- 

'  jlce&cilltyoftempcr?'*] 

s  (**  Keither  the  andent  Jews,'*  says  Dr.  Barney,  *'  nor  the 
aKMSern,  have  ever  had  characters  peculiar  to  music ;  so  that 
the  melodies  used  in  titelr  religious  ceremonies  have,  at  all 
arnce,  been  traditional,  and  at  the  mercy  of  the  singers."  ~ 
KaJkbrcAner  tells  us,  that "  les  Julft  Espagnols  Usent  et  chan- 
tent  leurs  peeaumes  bien  diflbremment  que  les  Juifs  Hollan- 
daie,  lea  Juui  Romalns  autrement  que  les  Juifs  de  la  Prusse 
et  dm  tA  Hesse ;  et  tous  croient  chanter  comma  on  chantait 
dans  le  Temple  de  Jerusalem  1 " — Hut.  de  la  Munqutt  torn. 
i.  p.  94^2 


>  rrbcae  stansas  were  written  bv  Lord  Byron,  on  return- 
fns  from  a  ball-room,  where  he  had  seen  Mrs.  (now  Lady) 
WuBK^  fiorton,  the  wife  of  his  relation,  the  present  Gover- 
nor of  Ccjkm.  On  this  occasion  Mrs.  Wilmot  Horton  had 
Bd  m  mourning,  with  numerous  spangles  on  herdreu.] 


«  P*  In  the  reign  of  Klnc  David,  music  was  held  in  the 
bScbeat  eeCtmattoo  by  the  Hebrews.  The  genius  of  that  prince 
for  musdc,  and  his  attachment  to  the  study  and  practice  of  it, 
JI0  trell  mm  the  great  number  of  musicians  appointed  by  him  for 
d^  performance  of  religkms  rites  and  ceremonies,  could  not 
1^1  to  «xe«nd  its  Influence  and  augment  its  perfections ;  for  it 
waa  dxtrtog  thb  period,  that  music  was  first  honoured  by  being 


Which  Music  hallow'd  while  she  wept 
0*er  tones  her  heart  of  hearts  had  given. 
Redoubled  be  her  tears,  Its  chords  are  riven  I 

It  softened  men  of  iron  mould, 
It  gave  them  virtues  not  their  own ; 

No  ear  so  dull,  no  soul  so  cold, 
That  felt  not,  fired  not  to  the  tone, 
Till  David's  lyre  grew  mightier  than  his  throne  I 

It  told  the  triumphs  of  our  King, 

It  wafted  glory  to  our  God ; 
It  made  our  gUdden*d  valleys  ring. 

The  cedars  bow,  the  mountains  nod ; 

Its  sound  aspired  to  Heaven  and  there  abode  I  ^ 
Since  then,  though  heard  on  earth  no  more. 

Devotion  and  her  daughter  Love, 
Still  bid  the  bursting  spirit  soar 

To  sounds  that  seem  as  from  above. 

In  dreams  that  day's  broad  light  can  not  remove. 


IF  THAT  HIGH  WORLD. 

Iv  that  high  world,  which  lies  beyond 

Our  own,  surviving  Love  endears ; 
If  there  the  cherish'd  heart  be  fond. 

The  eye  the  same,  except  in  tears — 
How  welcome  those  untrodden  spheres  I 

How  sweet  this  very  hour  to  die  I 
To  soar  from  earth  and  find  all  fears. 

Lost  in  thy  light— Eternity  1 

It  must  be  so :  *tis  not  for  self 

That  we  so  tremble  on  the  brink ; 
And  striving  to  o'erleap  the  gulf, 

Tet  ding  to  Being's  severing  link. 
Oh  I  in  that  ftiture  let  us  think 

To  hold  each  heart  the  heart  that  shares ; 
With  them  the  immortal  waters  drink. 

And  soul  in  soul  grow  deathless  theirs ! 

admitted  In  the  ministry  of  sacrifice,  and  worship  of  the  aA ; 
as  well  as  by  being  culdvated  by  a  Ung.**  —  BcanxT.] 

*  ["  When  Lord  Byron  put  the  manuscript  Into  my  hand,  it 
terminated  with  this  line.  As  this,  however,  did  not  complete 
the  verse,  I  wished  him  to  help  out  the  melody.  He  replied, 
*  Why,  I  have  sent  you  to  heaven  —It  would  be  difficult  to  go 
ftirther  I '  My  attention  for  a  few  minutes  was  called  to  some 
other  person,  and  his  Lordship,  whom  1  had  hardly  missed, 
exclaimed, '  Here,  Nathan,  I  have  brought  vou  dr-  n  again ; ' 
and  immediately  presented  me  the  beautiftal  lines 
dude  the  melody."  —  Nathan.] 

>  [The  hymns  of  David  excel  no  less  in  subUmltr  p 
demess  of  expression,  than  In  loftiness  and  puritv  or  • 

sentiment.  In  comparison  with  them,  the  saorecl  poei  ufall 
other  nations  sinks  into  mediocrity.  They  have  embodied  so 
exmiisltely  the  universal  language  of  religioui  emotion,  that 
(a  few  fierce  and  vindictive  passages  excepted,  nattu-al  faithe 
warrior-poet  of  a  sterner  age.)  they  have  entered,  with  un- 
questionable proprietT,  into  the  Christian  ritual.  The  songs 
which  cheered  the  solitude  of  the  desert  caves  of  Engedi,  or 
resounded  fhmi  the  voice  of  the  Hebrew  people  as  they  wound 
along  the  ^ens  or  the  hlU-sldes  of  Judea,  have  been  repeated 
for  ages  In  almost  every  part  of  the  haUtsble  world,— in  the 
remotest  islands  of  the  ocean,  amongst  the  forests  of  America, 
or  the  sands  of  Africa.  How  many  human  hearto  have  they 
softened,  purified,  exalted  I— of  bow  many  wretched  beings 
have  they  been  the  secret  consolation  I— on  how  many  com- 
munities nave  they  drawn  down  the  blessings  of  Divine  Pro- 
vidence, by  bringing  the  alfcctlons  In  onlson  with  their  deep 
devotional  fervour  I— Mujiam.] 
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THE  WILD  GAZELLE. 

The  wild  gazelle  on  Judah*8  hills 

Exulting  yet  may  bound, 
And  drink  from  all  the  living  rills 

That  gush  on  holy  ground ; 
Its  airy  step  and  glorious  eye 
May  glance  in  tameless  transport  by !  — 

A  step  as  fleet,  an  eye  more  bright, 

Hath  Judah  witnessed  there ; 
And  o*er  her  scenes  of  lost  delight 

Inhabitants  more  &ir. 
The  cedars  wave  on  Lebanon, 
But  Judah's  statelier  maids  are  gone  I 

More  blest  each  palm  that  shades  those  plains 

Than  Israelis  scattered  race ; 
For,  taking  root,  it  there  remains 

In  solitary  grace : 
It  cannot  quit  its  place  of  birth, 
It  win  not  live  in  other  earth. 

But  we  must  wander  witheringly. 

In  other  lands  to  die ; 
And  where  our  fsthers*  ashes  be, 

Our  own  may  never  lie : 
Our  temple  hatii  not  left  a  stone. 
And  Mockery  sits  on  Salem'a  throne. 


OH  I  WEEP  FOR  THOSE. 

Oh  !  weep  for  those  that  wept  by  Babel's  stream, 
WhoK  shrines  are  desolate,  whose  land  a  dream ; 
Weep  for  the  harp  of  Judah's  broken  shell ;     [dwell ! 
Mourn — where  their  God  hath  dwelt  the  Godless 

And  where  shall  Israel  lave  her  bleeding  feet  ? 
And  when  shall  Zion's  songs  again  seem  sweet  ? 
And  Judah*s  melody  once  more  rejoice 
The  hearts  that  leap'd  before  its  heavenly  voice  7 

Tribes  of  the  wandering  foot  and  weary  breast. 
How  shall  ye  flee  away  and  be  at  rest  1 
The  wild-dove  hath  her  nest,  the  fox  his  cave. 
Mankind  their  country — Israel  but  the  grave  I 


ON  JORDAN'S  BANKS. 
Ok  Jordan's  banks  the  Arab's  camels  stray, 
On  Sion's  hill  the  False  One's  votaries  pray. 
The  Baal-adorer  bows  on  Sinai's  steep —        [sleep : 
Tet  there — even  there — Oh  Godl   thy  thunders 

There — where  thy  finger  scorch'd  the  tablet  stone  I 
There — where  thy  shadow  to  thy  people  shone ! 
Thy  glory  shrouded  in  its  garb  of  fire  : 
Thyself — hone  living  see  and  not  expire  I 

Oh  1  in  the  lightning  let  thy  glance  appear ; 
Sweep  from  his  shiver'd  hand  the  oppressor's  spear : 
How  long  by  tyrants  shall  thy  land  be  trod  I 
How  long  thy  temple  worshipless.  Oh  God  1 

1  [Jephtha,  a  bustard  son  of  Gilead,  baring  been  witmgftillT 
expellea  from  his  father's  house,  had  taken  reAige  in  a  wild 
country,  ukI  become  a  noted  captain  of  freebooters.  His  kin- 
dred, groaning  under  foreign  oppression,  began  to  look  to 
their  valiant,  though  lawless  compatriot,  whose  profession, 
according  to  their  usage,  was  no  more  dishonourable  than 
that  of  a  pirate  in  the  eider  days  of  Greece.  They  sent  for 
him,  and  made  him  head  of  their  city.  Before  he  went  forth 
against  the  Ammonites,  be  made  the  memorable  tow,  that,  if 
he  returned  Tictorious,  be  would  sacrifice  as  a  burst  oflbring 


JEPHTHA'S  DAUGHTEB.! 

SiKCs  our  Country,  our  God— Oh,  xaj  sire  I 
Demand  that  thy  Daughter  expire ; 
Since  thy  tritnnph  was  twught  by  thy  vow— i 
Strike  the  bosom  that  *s  l>ared  for  thee  no*  t 

And  the  Toice  of  my  mooniing  is  o'er, 
And  the  mountains  behold  me  no  more: 
If  the  hand  that  I  love  lay  me  low. 
There  cannot  be  pain  in  the  blow  I 

And  of  this,  oh,  my  Father  I  be  sore— 
That  the  blood  of  thy  child  is  is  pure 
As  the  blessing  I  beg  ere  it  flow, 
And  the  last  thought  that  soothes  me  bekw. 

Though  the  virgins  of  Salem  lament. 
Be  the  Judge  and  the  hero  unbent  I 
I  have  won  the  great  battle  for  thee. 
And  my  &ther  and  country  are  free ! 

When  this  blood  of  thy  giving  hath  gusb'd, 
When  the  voice  that  thou  lovest  is  hush'd, 
Let  my  memory  still  be  thy  pride. 
And  forget  not  I  smiled  as  I  died ! 


OH  1  SNATCH'D  AWAY  IN  BEAUTTS  BLOOM. 

Ob  !  snatch'd  away  in  beauty's  bloom. 
On  thee  shall  press  no  ponderous  tomb; 
But  on  thy  turf  shall  roses  rear 
Their  leaves,  the  earliest  of  the  year ; 
And  the  wild  cypress  wave  in  tender  gioooi : 

And  oft  by  yon  blue  gushing  stream 
Shall  Sorrow  lean  her  drooping  besd, 

And  feed  deep  thought  with  many  a  dresin, 
And  lingering  pause  and  lightly  tread ; 
Fond  wretch !  as  if  her  step  disturb'd  the  drid : 

Away  I  we  know  that  tears  are  vain. 
That  death  nor  heeds  nor  bean  distres: 

Will  this  unteach  us  to  complain  ? 
Or  make  one  mourner  weep  the  kai  T 

And  thou — who  tell'st  me  to  forget, 

Thy  looks  are  wan,  thine  eyes  are  wet 


& 


KT  SOUL  IS  DARK. 

Mt  soul  is  dark — Oh!  quickly  string 

The  harp  I  yet  can  brook  to  hear ; 
And  let  thy  gentle  Angers  fling 

Its  melting  murmurs  o'er  mine  car. 
If  in  this  heart  a  hope  be  dear. 

That  sound  shall  charm  It  fixth  agaia^ 
If  in  these  eyes  there  lurk  a  tear, 

•Twill  flow,  and  cease  to  bum  my  Wi 

But  bid  the  strain  be  wild  and  deep, 
Nor  let  thy  notes  of  joy  be  first: 

I  tell  thee,  minstrel,  I  must  wcei^ 
Or  else  this  heavy  heart  will  bunt; 

whaterer  first  met  hhn  on  bis  eatranec  Isle  Us  luri^  |^, 
He  gained  a  splendid  rictotr.  At  the  utmt  of  it,  k*  « 
daughter  came  dancing  foitb,  in  the  giadims  rf.^y^LT!! 
with  Jocund  InstnuneDts  of  music,  to  Balote  tbt6rtt*'f^ 
bis  people.  The  miserable  fhther  rent  hi»  detSci »9^ 
but  the  noble-spirited  maiden  would  not  bear  oftw*^. 
of  the  vow :  the  only  demanded  a  abort  period  to  tt^*-  *■ ;; 
the  mountains,  like  the  Antigone  of  Seyboctofc;  jj'V^ 
without  hope  of  becoming  a  lihde  or  imtticr,  nd  t>A  v' 
mitted  to  her  fltte.— Mujian.] 
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For  It  bath  been  by  sovtow  nursed. 
And  ached  in  slaepless  silenoe  long ; 

And  now  *tis  doom*d  to  know  the  wont» 
And  break  at  once — or  yield  to  long.  ^ 


I  SAW  THEE  WEEP. 

I BAW  thee  weep — the  big  bright  tear 

Came  o*er  that  eye  of  blue ; 
And  then  methought  it  did  appear 

A  yiolet  dropping  dew : 
I  saw  thee  smile — the  sapphire*!  bbae 

Beside  thee  eeaaed  to  sliine ; 
It  could  not  match  the  living  rays 

That  flU'd  that  glance  of  thhie. 

As  clouds  from  yonder  sun  receiTe 

A  deep  and  mellow  dye. 
Which  scarce  the  shade  of  coming  ere 

Can  banish  fhnn  the  sky, 
Those  smiles  unto  the  moodiest  mind 

Their  own  pure  joy  impart ; 
Their  sunshine  leaves  a  glow  behind 

That  lightens  o'er  the  heart 


THT  DATS  ABE  DONE. 

Tut  days  are  done,  thy  iSune  begun ; 

Thy  country's  strains  record 
The  triumphs  of  her  choien  Son, 

The  slaughters  of  his  sword  ! 
The  deeds  he  did,  the  fields  he  won. 

The  freedom  he  restored  I 

Though  thou  art  fiUl*n,  while  we  are  finee 

Thou  shalt  not  taste  of  death  I 
The  generous  blood  that  flow*d  firom  thee 

Disdained  to  sink  beneath : 
Within  our  veins  its  currents  be» 

Thy  spirit  on  our  breath  L 

Thy  name,  our  charging  hosts  aIong» 

Shall  be  the  battle-word  I 
Thy  fall,  the  theme  of  choral  song 

From  virgin  voices  pour'd  I 
To  weep  would  do  thy  glory  wrong  ; 

Thou  shalt  not  be  deplored. 

>  [**  It  WM  generally  coneelred  that  Lord  Byra«i*»  reported 
■iiimtarities  approached  on  lomo  oocaalons  to  derangement ; 
and  at  one  period*  Indeed,  tt  was  very  currently  aaierted  that 
hi*  Intelleeta  were  actually  impaired.  The  report  only  served 
to  amuse  bis  Lordship.  He  referred  to  the  circumstance,  and 
declared  that  he  would  try  how  a  madman  ceuld  write :  seli- 
faiff  the  pen  with  eagerness,  he  for  a  moment  6xed  his  eyet  in 
TTfii^**^  wildncts  on  vacancy ;  when,  like  a  flash  of  inspiration, 
without  erasing  a  single  word,  the  aboTe  Terses  were  the  re- 
salt." —  Nathaw.] 

*  [Haunted  with  that  insatiable  desire  of  searching  Into  the 
■ecreta  of  fiitnrlty,  inseparable  from  uncivilised  man,  Saul 
knew  not  to  what  quarter  to  turn.  The  priests,  outraced  by 
his  cruelty,  had  forsaken  him :  the  prophets  stopd  aloof ;  no 
dreams  Tulted  hi*  couch ;  he  had  penecuted  even  the  un- 
lawftil  dWiners.  He  hears  at  last  of  a  female  necromancer, 
a  woman  with  the  spirit  of  Ob ;  strangely  similar  in  sound  to 
the  iHieMh  women  in  the  West  Indies.  To  the  cave-dwelling 
of  this  woman,  in  Endor,  the  monarch  proceeds  in  disguise. 
He  cooamands  her  to  raise  the  spirit  of  Samuel.  At  tlUs  dar- 
ing demand,  the  woman  flrst  recognises,  or  pretends  to  re- 
cntcnitm,  her  royal  visitor.    "  Whom  seest  thou  ?  "  sars  the 

Ung. **  Mighty  ones  arcendlng  ttom  the  earth."—"  Or  what 

fbm?*'  — **  An  old  man  covered  with  a  mantle."    Saul,  In 


SONG  OF  SAUL  BEFORE  HIS  LAST  BATTLE. 

WARRioaa  and  chlefb  1  should  the  shaft  or  the  sword 
Pieroe  me  in  leading  the  host  of  the  Lord, 
Heed  not  the  corse,  though  a  king  \  in  your  path : 
Bury  your  steel  in  the  bosoms  ctf  Gath  I 

Thou  who  art  bearing  my  buckler  and  bow, 
Should  the  soldiers  of  Saul  look  away  firom  the  foe. 
Stretch  me  that  moment  in  blood  at  thy  feet  I 
Mine  be  the  doom  which  they  dared  not  to  meeL 

F&rewell  to  others,  but  never  we  part. 
Heir  to  my  royalty,  son  of  my  heart ! 
Bright  is  the  diadem,  boundless  the  sway. 
Or  kingly  the  death,  which  awaits  us  to-day  r 


SAUL.' 


Thou  whose  spell  can  raise  the  dead. 

Bid  the  prophet*s  form  appear. 
**  Samuel,  raise  thy  burled  head  1 

King,  behold  the  phantom  seer  I  *' 
Earth  yawn*d ;  he  stood  the  centre  of  a  cloud : 
Light  changed  its  hue,  retiring  from  his  shroud. 
Death  stood  all  glassy  in  his  fixed  eye ; 
His  hand  was  wither'd,  and  his  veins  were  dry ; 
His  foot,  in  bony  whiteness,  glittered  there, 
Shrunken  and  sinewless,  and  ghastly  bare ; 
From  lips  that  moved  not  and  unbreathing  frame. 
Like  cavem'd  winds,  the  hollow  accents  came. 
Saul  saw,  and  fell  to  earth,  as  Alls  the  oak. 
At  onc^  and  blasted  by  the  thunder-stroke. 

**  Why  is  my  sleep  disquieted  ? 
Who  is  he  that  calls  the  dead  T 
Is  it  thou,  O  lUng  ?    Behold, 
Bloodless  are  these  limbs,  and  cold : 
Such  are  mine ;  and  such  shall  be 
Thine  to-morrow,  when  with  me : 
Ere  the  coming  day  is  done. 
Such  shalt  thou  be,  such  thy  son. 
Fare  thee  well,  but  for  a  day. 
Then  we  mix  our  mouldering  clay. 
Thou,  thy  race,  lie  pale  and  low. 
Pierced  by  shafts  of  many  a  bow; 
And  the  falchion  by  thy  side 
To  thy  heart  thy  hand  shall  guide : 
Crownless,  breathless,  headless  fall. 
Son  and  sire,  the  house  of  Saul  I "  ' 

terror,  bows  down  his  head  to  the  earth ;  and.  It  should  ^eem, 
not  daring  to  look  up,  receives  ft'om  the  voice  of  the  spectre 
the  awftil  Intimation  of  his  defeat  and  death.  On  the  reality 
CMf  this  apparition  we  pretend  not  to  decide :  the  figure,  if  fi- 
gure there  were,  was  not  seen  by  Saul ;  and,  excepting  the 
event  of  the  approaching  battle,  the  svirit  said  nothing  which 
the  Ihring  prophet  had  not  said  before,  repeatedly  and  pub- 
Udy.  But  the  fact  is  curious,  as  showing  the  popular  belief 
•f  the  Jews  in  departed  sph-its  to  have  been  the  same  with 
that  of  most  other  nations.  —  Milman.] 

*  V*  Since  we  have  spoken  of  witches,"  said  Lord  Byron,  at 
Osphalonia,  in  I8!23,  "  what  think  you  of  the  witch  of  Endor  ? 
1  have  always  thought  this  the  finest  and  most  finished  witch- 
scene  that  ever  was  written  or  conceived  ;  and  you  will  be  of 
isy  opinion,  if  you  consider  all  the  circumstances  and  the  ac- 
tors m  the  case,  together  with  the  gravity,  simplicity,  and  dig- 
nity of  the  language.  It  beats  all  the  ghost  scenes  1  ever  read. 
The  finest  concepdon  on  a  similar  subject  is  that  of  Goethe's 
Devil,  Uephistopheles ;  and  though,  of  course,  you  will  give 
the  priori^  to  the  former,  as  being  inspired,  yet  the  latter.  If 
you  know  It,  will  appear  to  vou  —  at  lea»t  tt  does  to  me  —  one 
of  the  finest  and  most  suolime  specimens  of  human  con- 
ception."] 
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**  ALL  IS  VANITY,  SAITH  THE  PREACHER.' 

Fame,  wisdom,  love,  and  power  were  mine. 

And  health  and  youth  possess'd  me ; 
My  goblets  bliuhVl  from  every  vine. 

And  lovely  forms  caress'd  me ; 
I  8unn*d  my  heart  in  beauty's  eyes, 

And  felt  my  soul  grow  tender ; 
All  earth  can  give,  or  mortal  prize. 

Was  mine  of  regal  splendour. 

I  strive  to  number  o*er  what  days 

Remembrance  can  discover. 
Which  all  that  life  or  earth  displays 

Would  lure  me  to  live  over. 
There  rose  no  day,  there  roU'd  no  hour 

Of  pleasure  unembltterM ; 
And  not  a  trapping  deck'd  my  power 

That  gall'd  not  while  it  gUtterU 

The  serpent  of  the  field,  by  art 

And  spells,  is  won  from  harming ; 
But  that  which  colls  around  the  heart. 

Oh !  who  hath  power  of  charming  ? 
It  will  not  list  to  wisdom's  lore. 

Nor  music's  voice  can  lure  it ; 
But  there  it  stings  fbr  evermore 

The  soul  that  must  endure  it 


i 


WHEN  COLDNESS  WRAPS  THIS   SUFFERING 

CLAY- 

WuEN  coldness  wraps  this  suflbring  clay, 

Ah !  whither  strays  the  Immortal  mind  ? 
It  cannot  die,  it  cannot  stray. 

But  leaves  its  darken'd  dust  behind. 
Then,  unembodied,  doth  it  trace 

By  steps  each  planet's  heavenly  way  ? 
Or  fill  at  once  the  realms  of  space, 

A  thing  of  eyes,  that  all  survey  ? 

Eternal,  boundless,  undecay'd, 

A  thought  unseen,  but  seeing  all» 
All,  all  in  earth,  or  skies  display'd. 

Shall  it  survey,  shall  it  recall : 
Each  fidnter  trace  that  memory  holds 

So  darkly  of  departed  years,- 
In  one  broad  glance  the  soul  beholds. 

And  all,  that  was,  at  once  appears. 

Before  Creation  peopled  earth. 

Its  eye  shall  roll  through  chaos  back ; 
And  where  the  fiirthest  heaven  had  birth. 

The  spirit  trace  its  rising  track. 
And  where  the  ftiture  mars  or  makes, 

Its  glance  dilate  o'er  all  to  be, 
While  sun  is  quench'd  or  system  breaks, 

Fix'd  in  its  own  eternity. 

Above  or  Love,  Hope,  Hate,  or  Fear, 

It  lives  all  passionless  and  pure : 
An  age  shall  fleet  like  earthly  year ; 

Its  years  as  moments  shall  endure. 
Away,  away,  without  a  wing. 

O'er  all,  through  all,  its  thought  shall  fiy; 
A  nameless  and  eternal  thing, 

Forgetting  what  it  was  to  die. 


VISION  OF  BELSHAZZAS. 

Tax  King  was  on  his  throne, 

The  Satraps  throng'd  the  baO ; 
A  thousand  bright  lamps  shooe 

O'er  that  high  fiestivaL 
A  thousand  cups  of  gold, 

In  Judah  deem'd  divine — 
Jehovaht  vessels  hold 

The  godless  Heathen's  wine. 

In  that  same  hour  and  hall. 

The  fingers  of  a  hand 
Came  forth  against  the  wall, 
'  And  wrote  as  if  on  sand: 
The  fingers  of  a  man ;  — 

A  solitary  hand 
Along  the  letters  ran. 

And  traced  them  like  a  wind. 

The  monarch  saw,  and  shook. 

And  bade  no  more  rQoioe; 
All  bloodless  wax'd  his  look, 

And  tremulous  his  voice. 
'*  Let  the  men  of  lore  appear, 

The  wisest  of  the  earth, 
And  expound  thif  words  dT  fear, 

Which  mar  our  royal  mirth.* 

Chaldea's  seers  are  good. 

But  here  they  have  no  skill ; 
And  the  unknown  letters  stood 

Untold  and  awfUl  stilL 
And  Babel's  men  of  age 

Are  wise  and  deep  in  lore ; 
But  now  they  were  not  sage. 

They  saw — but  knew  no  dxmc. 

A  captive  in  the  land, 

A  stranger  and  a  youth. 
He  heard  the  king's  ooomiand. 

He  saw  that  writing's  truth. 
The  lamps  around  were  bright. 

The  prophecy  in  view; 
He  read  it  on  that  night, — 

The  morrow  proved  it  true. 

**  Belshaisar's  grave  is  made. 

His  kingdom  pass'd  away, 
He,  in  the  balance  weigh'd. 

Is  light  and  worthless  clay, 
The  shroud,  his  robe  of  state. 

His  canopy  the  stone : 
The  Mede  is  at  his  gate  I 

The  Perdan  on  his  throoe  !** 


SUN  OF  THE  SLEEPLESS! 

Sow  of  the  sleepless !  melancholy  star ! 
Whose  tearful  beam  glowi  tremuloiidy  tet 
That  show'st  the  darkness  thou  canst  not  dkpc^ 
How  like  art  thou  to  Joy  remcmber'd  vdl  t 
So  gleams  the  past,  the  light  of  other  di^s, 
Which  shines,  but  warms  not  with  its  pawrim  t0' 
A  night-beam  Sorrow  watcheth  to  behold, 
Distinct,  but  distant — elear— but  oh,  hov  coU : 
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WERE  MT  BOSOM  AS  FALSE  AS  THOU 
D£EM*ST  IT  TO  BE. 

Ws&s  my  bosom  as  false  aa  thoa  deem'st  It  to  be, 

I  need  not  have  wander*d  fh>m  far  Galilee ; 

It  was  but  alluring  my  creed  to  effkce 

The  cixne  which,  thou  aay^st.  Is  the  crime  of  my  race : 

If  the  bad  never  triumph,  then  God  is  with  thee  I 
If  the  slave  only  sin,  thou  art  spotless  and  free ! 
I  If  the  Exile  on  earth  is  an  Outcast  on  high, 
Live  on  in  thy  fkith,  but  in  mine  I  will  die. 

I  have  lost  for  that  fkith  more  than  thoa  canst  bestow, 
As  the  God  who  permits  thee  to  prosper  doth  know ; 
In  his  hand  is  my  heart  and  my  hope — and  in  thine 
The  land  and  the  life  which  for  him  I  resign. 


HEROD'S  LAMENT  FOR  MARLIMNE.  i 

Ob,  Marlamne  I  now  for  thee 

The  heart  for  which  thou  bled*6t  is  bleeding ; 
Revenge  is  lost  in  agony, 

And  wild  remorse  to  rage  succeeding. 
Oh,  Marlamne !  where  art  thou  ? 

Thou  canst  not  hear  my  bitter  pleading. 
Ah!  couldst'thou — thou  wouldst  pardon  now, 

Though  Heaven  were  to  my  prayer  unheeding. 

And  b  she  dead  ? — and  did  they  dare 

Obey  my  frensy's  jealous  raving  ? 
My  wrath  but  doom'd  my  own  despair: 

The  sword  that  smote  her  *s  o'er  me  waving.  •— 
But  thou  art  cold,  my  murder'd  love ! 

And  this  dark  heart  is  vainly  craving 
For  her  who  soars  alone  above. 

And  leaves  my  soul  unworthy  saving. 

She 's  gone,  who  shared  my  diadem ; 

She  sunk,  with  her  my  joys  entombing ; 
I  swept  that  flower  from  Judah's  stem. 

Whose  leaves  for  me  alone  were  blooming; 
And  mine's  the  guilt,  and  mine  the  hell, 

This  bosom's  desolation  dooming ; 
And  I  have  eam'd  those  tortures  well, 

Which  unconsumed  are  still  consuming  I 


ON  THE  DAT  OF  THE  DESTRUCTION  OF 
JERUSALEM  BY  TITUS. 

Fkom  the  last  iilll  that  looks  on  thy  once  holy  dome 
I  beheld  thee,  oh  Sion !  when  render'd  to  Rome : 
*T  was  thy  last  sun  went  down,  and  the  flames  of  thy  fidl 
Flash'd  back  on  the  last  glance  I  gave  to  thy  wall. 

I  look'd  for  thy  temple,  I  look'd  for  my  homc^ 
And  forgot  for  a  moment  my  bondage  to  come ; 
I  beheld  but  the  death-flre  that  fed  on  thy  ftne, 
And  the  &stfetter'dhands  that  made  vengeance  in  vain. 

On  many  an  eve,  the  high  spot  whence  I  gazed 
Had  reflected  the  last  beam  of  day  as  It  biased ; 
Willie  I  stood  on  the  height,  and  beheld  the  decline 
Of  the  rays  from  the  mountain  that  shone  on  thy  shrine. 

I  rMariomnc,  the  wife  of  Herod  the  Great,  lUtlng  under 
the  sttS|»lcion  of  infldelltjr,  wu  put  to  death  by  hit  order.  She 
va«  a  woman  of  anrivalled  beauty,  azid  a  baughtjr  spirit:  un- 
happy in  being  the  ob)ect  of  paulonate  attachment,  which 
bordered  on  frensy.  to  a  man  who  bad  more  or  leu  cooeera  to 


And  now  on  that  mountain  I  stood  on  that  day, 
But  I  mark'd  not  the  twilight  beam  melting  away ; 
Oh  !  would  that  the  lightning  had  gUured  in  its  stead. 
And  the  thunderbolt  bunt  on  the  conqueror's  head  I 

But  the  Gods  of  the  Pagan  shall  never  profane 
The  shrine  where  Jehovah  disdain'd  not  to  reign ; 
And  scatter'd  and  scom'd  as  thy  people  may  be, 
Our  worship,  oh  Father,  is  only  for  thee. 


BT  THE  RIVERS  OF  BABYLON  WE  SAT 
DOWN  AND  WEPT. 

Ws  sate  down  and  wept  by  the  waten 

Of  Babel,  and  thought  of  the  day 
When  our  foe,  in  the  hue  of  his  slaughters, 

Made  Salem's  high  places  his  prey ; 
And  ye,  oh  her  desolate  daughten ! 

Were  scatter'd  all  weeping  away. 

WhUe  sadly  we  gaaed  on  the  river 
Which  roll'd  on  in  freedom  below, 

They  demanded  the  song ;  but,  oh  never 
That  triumph  the  stranger  shall  know  t 

May  this  right  hand  be  wlther'd  for  ever. 
Ere  it  string  our  high  harp  for  the  foe  1 

On  the  willow  that  harp  is  suspended, 
Oh  Salem  I  its  sound  should  be  flree ; 

And  the  hour  when  thy  glories  were  ended 
But  left  me  that  token  of  thee : 

And  ne'er  shall  its  soft  tones  be  blended 
With  the  voice  of  the  spoiler  by  me ! 


THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  SENNACHERIB. 

The  Assyrian  came  down  like  the  wolf  on  the  fold. 
And  his  cohorts  were  gleaming  in  purple  and  gold ; 
And  the  sheen  of  their  spean  was  like  stanon  the  sea. 
When  the  blue  wave  rolls  nightly  on  deep  Galilee. 

Like  the  leaves  of  the  forest  when  Summer  is  green. 
That  host  with  their  banners  at  sunset  were  seen : 
Like  the  leaves  of  the  forest  when  Autumn  hath  blown. 
That  host  on  the  morrow  lay  wlther'd  and  strown. 

For  the  Angel  of  Death  spread  his  wings  on  the  blast, 
And  breathed  in  the  ftce  of  the  foe  as  he  pass'd ; 
And  the  eyes  of  the  sleepen  waz'd  deadly  and  chill. 
And  their  hearts  but  once  heaved,  and  for  ever  grew 
still! 

And  there  lay  the  steed  with  his  nostril  all  wide. 
But  through  it  there  roll'd  not  the  breath  of  his  pride : 
And  the  foam  of  his  gaspbig  lay  white  on  the  turi; 
And  cold  as  the  spray  of  the  rock-beating  surf. 

And  there  lay  the  rider  distorted  and  pale. 
With  the  dew  on  his  brow  and  the  rust  on  his  mall ; 
And  the  tents  were  all  silent,  the  banners  alone. 
The  lances  unlifted,  the  trumpet  unblown. 

And  the  widows  of  Ashur  are  loud  in  their  wall. 
And  the  idols  are  broke  in  the  temple  of  Baal ; 
And  the  might  of  the  Gentile,  unsmote  by  the  sword. 
Hath  melted  like  snow  in  the  gUnce  of  the  Lord  1 

the  murder  of  her  grandfltther,  fittber.  brother,  and  micle,  and 
who  bad  twice  commanded  her  death.  In  case  of  bit  own. 
Ever  after,  Herod  was  haunted  by  the  imafr  of  the  murdwcd 
Marlamne,  until  diiorder  of  the  mind  brought  on  disorder  of 
body,  which  led  to  temporary  derangcmaot. — Mimiaii.J 
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BYRON'S  WORKS. 


A  SPIBIT  FASSD  BEFORE  ME. 

FROH   JOB. 

A  snER  paM*d  befixre  me :  I  beheld 

The  hot  of  immortality  unveird — 

Deep  deep  came  down  on  every  eye  save  mine- 

And  there  it  stood, — all  formleis—  but  divine 


Along  my  bones  the  creeping  flesh  did  quake ; 
And  as  my  damp  hair  itiffien'd,  thus  it  spake : 

"  Is  man  more  just  than  Ood  7  Is  man  more  pare 
Than  he  who  deenu  even  Seraphs  insecure  ? 
Creatures  of  clay — vain  dwellers  in  the  dust ! 
The  moth  survives  you,  and  are  ye  more  just  ? 
Things  of  a  day  I  you  wither  ere  the  night, 
Heedless  and  blind  to  Wisdom's  wasted  light  \'i 


.V 

'I 


^mtntU  ^itttii*—isi6. 


FABE  THEE  WELL.  < 


'  Almi  I  they  hare  been  Mendi  in  youth ; 
But  whUpering  tongues  can  poison  truth  ; 
And  conittncy  livet  in  reelmi  tbove ; 
And  life  if  thoray  ;  and  youth  Is  vain : 
And  to  be  wroth  with  one  we  love. 
Doth  work  like  madness  in  the  brain ; 
•  •  •  •  • 

But  never  either  found  another 

To  free  the  hollow  heart  tnm  paining  ~ 

They  stood  aloof,  the  scars  remaining, 

Like  cliffi,  which  had  been  rent  asunder ; 

A  dreary  sea  now  flows  between. 

But  neither  heat,  nor  frost,  nor  thunder. 

Shall  whoUy  do  awar,  1  ween, 

The  marks  of  that  which  once  hath  been." 

CoLBKiooB'f  CkrUtabcl. 


Fark  thee  well  I  and  if  for  ever. 

Still  for  ever,  &re  thee  wtU : 
Even  though  unforgiving,  never 

*Oainst  thee  shall  my  heart  rebeL 

Would  that  breast  were  bared  before  thee 

Where  thy  head  so  oft  hath  lain. 
While  that  placid  sleep  came  o'er  thee 

Which  thou  ne'er  canst  know  again  : 

Would  that  breast,  by  thee  glanced  over, 
Every  inmost  thought  could  show  1 

Then  thou  wouldst  at  last  discover 
'Twas  not  well  to  spurn  it  so. 

Though  the  world  for  this  commend  thee~- 

Though  it  smile  upon  the  blow, 
Even  its  praises  must  ofTend  thee, 

Founded  on  another's  woe : 

Though  my  many  fkults  defiiced  me. 

Could  no  other  aim  be  found. 
Than  the  one  which  once  embraced  me. 

To  inflict  a  cureless  wound  ? 

I  [TheHebrewMelodiet,tboughobTlouslyhifer1ortoLord 
Byron's  other  works,  display  a  skill  in  versification  and  a 
mastery  in  diction,  which  would  have  raised  an  inferior  artist 
to  the  very  summit  of iiistinction. — JErrasY.] 

*  fit  was  about  the  middle  of  April  that  his  two  celebrated 
copies  of  verses,  "  Fare  thee  well."  and  "  A  Sketch,"  made 
their  appearance  in  the  newspapers;  and  while  the  latter 
poem  was  generally,  and,  it  must  Se  owned,  Justly  condemned, 
as  n  sort  of  literary  assault  on  an  obscure  female,  whose  situ- 
ation ought  to  have  placed  her  as  much  beneath  his  satire,  as 
the  undignified  modie  of  his  attack  certainly  raised  her  above 
it,  with  renrd  to  the  other  poem,  opinions  were  a  good  deal 
more  divided.  To  many  it  appeared  a  strain  of  true  coiuugal 
tenderness,  •—  a  kind  of  appeal  which  no  woman  with  a  heart 
could  resist ;  while,  by  otners,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  con- 
sidered to  be  a  mere  showy  eflUsion  of  sentiment,  as  difficult 
for  real  feeling  to  have  produced  as  it  was  easy  for  fancy  and 
art,  and  altogether  unworthy  of  the  deep  interests  involved  in 


Tet,  oh  yet,  thyself  deceive  not ; 

Love  may  sink  by  slow  decay. 
But  by  sudden  wrench,  believe  not 

Hearts  can  thus  be  torn  away: 

Still  thine  own  its  life  retaineth — 
Still  must  mine,  though  bleeding,  beat ; 

And  the  imdying  thought  which  palneth 
Is — that  we  no  more  may  meet. 

These  are  words  of  deeper  sonw 
Than  the  wail  above  the  dead ; 

Both  shall  live,  but  every  momiw 
Wake  us  fh>m  a  wldow'd  bed. 

And  when  thou  would  solaoe  gather. 
When  our  child's  flnt  accents  flow. 

Wilt  thou  teach  her  to  say  «  Father  |  * 
Though  his  care  she  must  forego  F 

When  her  little  hands  shsOl  press  thee. 
When  her  lip  to  thine  is  press'd. 

Think  of  him  whose  prayer  shall  bless 
Think  of  him  thy  love  had  bles'd  * 

Should  her  lineaments  resemble 
Those  thou  never  more  may'kt  see. 

Then  thy  heart  will  softly  tremble 
With  a  pulse  yet  true  to  mcL 

All  my  fiiults  perchance  thou  knowcst. 
All  my  madness  none  can  knofw ; 

All  my  hopes,  where'er  thou  gocst. 
Wither,  yet  with  thee  they  go. 

Every  feeling  hath  been  shaken ; 

Pride,  which  not  a  woiid  could  bow. 
Bows  to  thee — by  thee  forsaken. 

Even  my  soul  forsakes  me  now : 


e 


the  iutaject.    To  this  latter  opbikni  I  oonfcas  my 
at  first,  strongly  Inclined ;  and  sosptcioos  s»  I  oofuld 
thbiking  the  sentiment  tliat  could,  at  Mich  •  I'^F'^itrai 
in  such  verses,  the  taste  that  prompted  or 
publication  appeared  to  me  even  sdtl  more  qoestiofial^ 
reading,  however,  fals  own  account  of  all  tbe 
the  Memoranda.  I  found  that  oo  both  points  I  had, 
mon  with  a  large  portion  of  the  public,  done  him 
He  there  described,  and  In  a  manner  whose  simwiiii 
was  no  doubUne.  the  swell  of  tender  reoolleedoaa 
Influence  of  which,  as  he  sat  one  night  moal^r  i 
these stanias were  produced,— the  tears,  ash* 
fast  over  the  paper  as  he  wrote  them.    Nritber  did  s 
fhim  that  account,  to  have  been  from  any  wish 
his  own,  but  throuch  the  li^udldQas  seal  of  a  fticvd 
had  suffered  to  tue  a  copy,  that  the  vtnes 
eye.— M«oRi.    The  appearance  of  the  MS 
account  of  th*»  circumstancet  under  vhMi  It  i 
Is  blotted  all  over  with  the  marks  of  laan.] 
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But  *tto  done — all  words  are  idle — 

Words  from  me  are  vainer  still » 
Bat  tbe  thoughts  we  cannot  bridle 

Force  their  way  without  the  wUL  — 

Tut  thee  well ! — thus  disunltedy 

Tom  from  every  nearer  tie, 
Sear*d  in  heart*  and  lone,  and  blighted. 

More  than  thb  I  scarce  can  die. 

liarch  17.  ins. 


A   SKETCH.  1 


**  Honest — honest  lago ! 
If  that  thou  be'ftt  adBTlI.  Icannot  kUI  thee.*' 

SBAEIPSAaB. 


Boasr  in  the  garret,  in  the  kitchen  bred. 

Promoted  thence  to  deck  her  mistress*  head  ; 

Next — for  some  gracious  service  unexprcss'd. 

And  from  Its  wages  only  to  be  guessed — 

Balsed  from  the  toilet  to  the  table, — where 

Her  wondering  betters  wait  behind  her  chair. 

With  eye  unmoved,  and  forehead  unahash*d. 

She  dines  from  off  the  plate  she  lately  washed. 

Quick  with  the  tale,  and  ready  with  the  lie  — 

The  genial  confidante,  and  general  spy — 

Who  could,  ye  gods  1  her  next  employment  guesa — 

An  only  infiuit's  eaiUest  governess  I 

She  taught  the  child  to- read,  and  taught  so  well» 

That  she  herself,  by  teaching,  ]eam*d  to  spell. 

An  adept  next  in  penmanship  she  grows. 

As  many  a  nameless  slander  deftly  shows : 

What  she  had  made  the  pupil  of  her  art. 

None  know — but  that  high  Soul  secured  the  heart. 

And  panted  for  the  truth  it  could  not  hear, 

With  longing  breast  and  undeluded  ear. 

FoQ'd  was  perversion  by  that  youthftil  mind. 

Which  Flattery  fbol'd  not —  Baseness  could  not  blind, 

Deceit  infect  not — near  Contagion  soil — 

Indulgenoe  weaken — nor  Example  spoil — 

Nor  niaster*d  Science  tempt  her  to  look  down 

On  hamUer  talents  with  a  pitying  flx>wn — 

Nor  Genius  swell — nor  Beauty  render  vain— > 

Nor  Envy  mffle  to  retaliate  pain-« 

Nor  Fortune  change — Pride  raise — nor  Passion  bow. 

Nor  Virtue  teach  austerity — till  now*. 

Serenely  purest  of  her  sex  that  live. 

But  vrantlng  one  sweet  weakness — to  forgive. 

Too  shock'd  at  fsulti  her  soul  can  never  know. 

She  deems  that  all  could  be  like  her  below : 

Foe  to  all  vice,  yet  hardly  Yirtue*s  friend. 

For  Virtue  pardons  those  she  would  amend. 


But  to  the  theme :  — now  laid  aside  too  long. 
The  baleftil  burthen  of  this  .honest  song^ 
Thofigh  an  her  former  frmctlons  are  no  more, 

'    She  mica  the  drde  which  she  served  before. 

I    If  mothers — none  know  why — before  her  quake ; 

I  If  OMOg^ten  dread  her  for  the  mothers*  sake ; 
If  early  habits — those  felse  links,  which  bind 
At  times  the  loftiest  to  the  meanest  mind — 


1  p«  I  MDd  yoa  my  last  nlght'i  dresm,  and  lequeat  lo  have 
flftr  cop4«s  itnick  off.  forpriTSte  distribution.  I  wish  Mr. 
GMbrd  to  look  at  them.  Tbej  are  from  life."  —  Lord  Bi/nm 
toHr.  Mwrrmg,  March  30. 1816.] 
«  r  In  flrrt  draught— "  weltering.'*—"  1  doabt  about  *  wd- 
»i^.«     We  lay  *  weltering  hi  Mood;*  but  do  not  they  also 


Have  given  her  power  too  deeply  to  instil 

The  angry  essence  of  her  deadly  wlU ; 

If  like  a  snake  she  steal  within  your  walls. 

Till  the  black  slime  betray  her  as  she  crawls  y 

If  like  a  viper  to  the  heart  she  wind, 

And  leave  the  venom  there  she  did  not  find; 

What  marvel  that  this  hag  of  hatred  works 

Eternal  evil  latent  as  she  lurks, 

To  make  a  Pandemonium  where  she  dwells^ 

And  reign  the  Hecate  of  domestic  hells  ? 

Skiird  by*a  touch  to  deepen  scandal's  tints 

With  all  the  kind  mendacity  of  hints-         [smiles— 

While  mingling  truth  with  fidsehood — sneers  with 

A  thread  of  candour  with  a  web  of  wiles ; 

A  plain  blunt  show  of  briefly-spoken  seeming. 

To  hide  her  bloodless  heart's  soul-harden'd  scheming; 

A  lip  of  lies — a  bee  form*d  to  conceal  \ 

And,  without  feeling,  mock  at  all  who  feel : 

With  a  vile  mask  the  Gorgon  would  disown ;. 

A  cheek  of  parehment — and  an  eye  of  stone. 

Mark,  how  the  channels  of  her  yeUow  blood 

Oose  to  her  skin,  and  stagnate  there  to  mud^. 

Cased  like  the  centipede  in  saffron  mail, 

Or  darker  greenness  of  the  scorpion's  scale— 

(For  drawn  from  reptiles  only  may  we  trace 

Congenial  colours  in  that  soul  or  free) — 

Look  on  her  features  1  and  behold  her  mind 

As  in  a  mirror  of  itself  defined : 

Look  on  the  picture  I  deem  it  not  o'ercharged  — 

There  is  no  dnit  which  might  not  be  enlaiged : 

Tet  true  to  *<  Nature*s  journeymen,**  who  made 

This  monster  when  their  mistress  left  off  trade-— 

This  female  dog-star  of  her  little  sky. 

Where  all  beneath  her  influence  droop  or  die. 

Oh  1  wretch  without  a  tear — without  a  thought. 
Save  joy  above  the  ruin  thou  hast  wrought — 
The  time  shall  come,  nor  long  remote,  when  thou 
Shalt  fed  fer  more  than  thou  inflictest  now ;. 
Feel  for  thy  vile  self-loving  self  in  vain, 
And  turn  thee  howling  in  unpitied  pain. 
BCay  the  strong  curse  of  crosh'd  alfections  light 
Back  on  thy  bosom  with  reflected  blight  1 
And  make  thee  in  thy  leprosy  of  mind 
As  loathsome  to  thyself  as  to  mankind  1 
Till  all  thy  self-thoughts  curdle  into  hate, 
Blach — as  thy  will  for  others  would  create : 
Till  thy  hard  heart  be  calcined  Into  dust. 
And  thy  soul  welter  in  its  hideous  crust. 
Oh,  may  thy  grave  be  sleepless  as  the  bed,— 
The  widow*d  couch  of  fire,  that  thou  hast  spread  I 
Then,  when  thou  fiiln  wouldst  weary  Heaven  with 

pikyer. 
Look  on  thine  earthly  victtans  — and  despair ! 
Down  to  the  dust  1 — and,  as  thou  rott*st  away. 
Even  worms  shall  perish  on  thy  poisonous  clay. 
But  for  the  love  I  bore,  and  still  must  bear. 
To  her  thy  malice  from  all  ties  would  tear — 
Thy  name — thy  human  name — to  every  eye 
The  climax  of  all  scorn  should  hang  on  high. 
Exalted  o'er  thy  less  abhorr'd  compeers— 

And  festering  in  the  influny  of  yean. 

March  99. 1816. 

uie' weltering  in  the  whid,'  *  weltering  00  a  gibbet?*  ihave 
no  dlctlanarjr,  10  look.  In  the  mean  time,  IhaTe  pot  *  fes- 
tering ; '  which,  perhapa,  in  anj  case  la  the  beat  word  of  the 
two.  8hakspearehasitoften,and  Idonotthlnkitfeooitrong 
for  the  figure  fat  this  thing.  Quick  I  quick!  quick!  fntckl" 
-'LardBifrom  to  Mr.  Mumg^  April  9.} 
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STANZAS  TO  AUGUSTA,  i 

Whix  ill  around  grew  drear  and  dark. 
And  reason  half  withheld  her  ray  — 

And  hope  but  shed  a  dying  spark 
Which  more  misled  my  lonely  way ; 

In  that  deep  midnight  of  the  mind. 

And  that  internal  strife  of  heart. 
When  dreading  to  be  deem*d  too  kind. 

The  weak  despair — the  cold  depart; 

When  fortune  changed — and  love  fled  for. 
And  hatred's  shafts  flew  thick  and  ftst. 

Thou  wert  the  solitary  star 
Which  rose,  and  set  not  to  the  last 

Oh  I  blest  be  thine  unbroken  light  I 
That  watch'd  me  as  a  seraph's  eye. 

And  stood  between  me  and  the  nighl^ 
For  ever  shining  sweetly  nigh. 

And  wheQ  the  cloud  upon  us  came, 
Which  strove  to  blacken  o'er  thy  ray— 

Then  purer  spread  its  gentle  flame. 
And  dash'd  the  darkness  all  away. 

Still  may  thy  spirit  dwell  on  mine. 
And  teach  it  what  to  brave  or  brook — 

There  *s  more  in  one  soft  word  of  thine 
Than  in  the  world's  defied  rebuke. 

Thou  stood'st,  as  stands  a  lovely  tree. 
That  still  unbroke,  though  gently  bent, 

Stm  waves  with  fond  fidelity 
Its  boughs  above  a  monument 

The  winds  might  rend — the  skies  might  pour. 
But  there  thou  wert — and  still  wouldst  be 

Devoted  in  the  stormiest  hour 
To  shed  thy  weeping  leaves  o'er  me. 

But  thou  and  thine  staaU  know  no  blight. 

Whatever  fkte  on  me  may  fidl ; 
For  heaven  in  sunshine  wiU  requite 

The  kind — and  thee  the  most  of  alL 

Then  let  the  ties  of  baffled  love 
Be  broken — thine  wiU  never  break; 

Thy  heart  can  feel — but  will  not  move ; 
Thy  soul,  though  soft,  will  never  shake. 

And  these,  when  all  was  lost  beside. 
Were  fbund  and  still  are  flz'd  in  thee ;  — 

And  bearing  stUl  a  breast  so  tried. 
Earth  is  no  desert — ev'n  to  me. 


STANZAS  TO  AUGUSTA. « 

Though  the  day  of  my  destiny's  over. 
And  the  star  of  my  fiite  hath  declined,  * 

1  [Th«  Poet*i  sister,  the  Hoooonble  Mn.  Ldgh — Tbeta 
itansas— Ui6  parting  tribute  to  her,  whoie  anihdien  tender- 
neu  had  been  the  anthor'i  sole  consolation  during  the  crisis 
of  domestic  misery— were,  we  believe,  the  last  verses  written 
bjr  Lord  Brron  In  England,  fa  a  note  to  Mr.  Rogers,  dated 
April  IGth,  ne  says,  —  "  Mr  sister  Is  now  with  me,  and  leaves 
town  to-morrow  :  we  shall  not  meet  again  for  some  time  at 
all  events, — ifater !  and,  under  these  circumstancea,  I  trust 
to  stand  excused  to  you  and  Mr.  Sheridan,  for  being  unatde  to 
wait  upon  him  this  evening."  On  tlte  Sdth,  the  rat  took  a 
last  leave  of  kli  native  coimtry.] 

*  [These  beaatifU  verses,  so  expressive  of  the  writer's 
WDoaded  feellnn  at  the  moment,  were  written  in  July,  at  the 
Canpagne  Diodatl,  near  Geneva,  and  transmitted  to  England 
for  pubUcatioo,  with  some  other  pieces.    "  Be  carefUl^'  he 


Thy  soft  heart  reftued  to  discover 
The  fisults  which  so  many  could  find ; 

Though  thy  soul  with  my  grief  was  ^^'fy^Ttf*, 
It  shnmk  not  to  share  it  with  m^ 

And  the  love  which  my  spirit  hath  painted 
It  never  hath  found  but  in  the*. 

Then  when  nature  around  me  is  smiling. 

The  last  smile  which  answen  to  mine, 
Z  do  not  believe  it  beguiling. 

Because  it  reminds  me  of  thine ; 
And  when  winds  are  at  war  with  the  ocean. 

As  the  breasts  I  believed  in  with  me. 
If  their  billows  ezdte  an  emotion, 

It  is  that  they  bear  me  fhnn  thee. 

Though  the  rock  of  my  last  hope  is  ahivcr'd. 

And  its  firagments  are  sunk  in  the  wave, 
Though  I  feel  that  my  soul  is  delivered 

To  pain — it  shall  not  be  its  slave. 
There  is  many  a  pang  to  pursue  me : 

They  may  crush,  but  they  shall  not  oootenn- 
They  may  torture,  but  shall  not  subdue  me  — 

'T  is  of  fAee  that  I  think— not  of  them. « 

Though  human,  thou  didst  not  deceive  me. 

Though  woman,  thou  didst  not  fonake. 
Though  loved,  thou  fbrixunest  to  grieve  me. 

Though  slander'd,  thou  never  oouldst  shake, -> 
Though  trusted,  thou  didst  not  *<*«*'*fim  me. 

Though  parted,  it  was  not  to  fly. 
Though  watchftil,  *twas  not  to  dcfkme  ne. 

Nor,  mute,  that  the  worid  might  belle.  ^ 

Yet  I  blame  not  the  world,  nor  despise  It, 

Nor  the  war  of  the  many  with  one  — 
If  my  soul  was  not  fltted  to  prise  it, 

*T  was  folly  not  sooner  to  shun : 
And  if  dearly  that  error  hath  cost  noe. 

And  more  than  I  once  could  foresee, 
I  have  found  that,  whatever  It  lost  me. 

It  could  not  deprive  me  of  tkee. 

From  the  wreck  of  the  past,  which  hath  pmst'i. 

Thus  much  I  at  least  may  recall. 
It  hath  taught  me  that  what  I  most  dicrfah^ 

Deserved  to  be  dearest  of  all : 
In  the  desert  a  fbuntain  is  springing. 

In  the  wide  waste  there  still  b  a  tree, 
And  a  bird  in  the  solitude  singing. 

Which  speaks  to  my  spirit  of  thee, 

ialyM.I«f 

EPISTLE  TO  AUGUSTA. « 

Mt  sister !  my  sweet  sister  I  if  a  name 
Dearer  and  purer  were,  it  should  be  thine. 
Mountains  and  seas  divide  us,  but  I  dahn 
No  tears,  but  tenderness  to  answer  mine : 

says,  **  In  printing  the  stansas  beglnniBg,  *  Though  lfc»^* 
my  destiny  V  *c.  which  1  think  well  of  as  aeonpockMS.'^ 

3  [M  Though  the  days  ofmy  ^ory  are  over. 

And  the  son  of  aoqr  fiWM  bath  decUMd.**  -  MS  I 

*  p*  There  is  BBasgr  a  pang  to  punue  Bw, 
And  many  a  peril  to  stem : 
They  may  torture,  but  sImU  not  rabdue 
They  may  crush,  but  they  shall  not 

[*'  Thou^  watchf^,  *t  was  but  to  reclaim 
Nor,  silent,  to  sanction  a  lie.**  ~  MS.] 

<  rThese  stansas— **  Than  which.**   saji  the 
Review,  for  January.  I8S1,  **  there  It,  perh^ 
moumftilly  and  desolately  beauttfid  In  the  vbctr 
Lord  Byron's  poetry**— were  abowrtttoiat  DIodtfi 
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00  nhere  I  vUl,  to  me  thou  srt  fhe  Bame  — 
A  loved  regret  which  I  would  not  resign. 
There  yet  are  two  things  in  my  destiny,  — 

A  world  to  roam  through,  and  a  home  with  thee. 

The  flrst  were  nothing  —  had  I  still  the  last. 
It  were  the  hayen  of  my  happiness ; 
But  other  claims  and  other  ties  thou  hast. 
And  mine  is  not  the  wish  to  make  them  less. 
A  strange  doom  is  thy  father's  son's,  and  past 
Becalllnfe  as  it  lies  beyond  redress ; 
Reversed  fiyr  him  our  grandsire's  ^  flite  of  yore,  — 
He  had  no  rest  at  sea,  nor  I  on  shore. 

If  my  inheritance  of  storms  hath  been 
In  other  elements,  and  on  the  rocks 
Of  perils,  overlook*d  or  unfbreseen* 

1  have  sustained  my  share  of  worldly  shocks. 
The  &ult  was  mine ;  nor  do  I  seek  to  screen 
Hy  errors  with  defensive  paradox ; 

I  have  been  cunning  in  mine  overthrow. 
The  eaicflil  pilot  of  my  proper  woe. 

Mine  were  my  fiuilts,  and  mine  be  their  reward, 
My  whole  life  was  a  contest,  since  the  day 
That  gave  me  being,  gave  me  that  which  marr*d 
The  gift, — a  fate,  or  will,  that  walk*d  astray ; 
And  I  at  times  have  found  the  struggle  hard, 
And  thought  of  ■^*^<"g  off  my  bonds  of  clay  : 
But  now  I  fidn  would  for  a  time  survive, 
If  but  to  see  what  next  can  well  arrive. 

Kingdoms  and  empires  in  my  little  day 
I  have  outlived,  and  yet  I  am  not  old ; 
And  when  I  look  on  this,  the  petty  spray 
Of  my  own  years  of  trouble,  which  have  roll'd 
like  a  wild  bay  of  breakers,  melts  away  : 
Something — I  know  not  what — does  still  uphold 
A  spirit  of  slight  patience ;  — not  in  vain. 
Even  for  its  own  sake,  do  we  purchase  pain. 

Perhaps  the  workings  of  defiance  stir 
'Within  me, — or  perhaps  a  cold  despair. 
Brought  on  when  ills  habitually  recur, — 
Ferhape  a  kinder  cUme,  or  purer  air, 
(For  even  to  this  may  change  of  soul  refer. 
And  with  light  armour  we  may  learn  to  bear,) 
Have  taught  me  a  strange  quiet,  which  was  not 
The  chief  companion  of  a  calmer  lot 

I  feel  almost  at  times  as  I  have  felt 
In  hj^py  childhood ;  trees,  and  flowers,  and  brooks 
Which  do  remember  me  of  where  I  dwelt 
Ere  my  young  mind  was  sacrificed  to  books. 
Come  as  of  yore  upon  me,  and  can  melt 
My  heart  with  recognition  of  their  looks ; 
And  even  at  moments  I  could  think  I  see 
Some  living  thing  to  love — but  none  like  thee. 

tent  home  at  the  time  Ibr  pubUcation,  in  caie  Mri.  Leigh 
should  laoctloa  It.  **  There  m,"  he  uvf, "  amongst  the  m«- 
Biucripcs  an  Epiitle  to  my  Sbtter,  on  which  I  should  wish  her 


r»lnC  her  qpdon  will  be  followed.  Ai  I  have  no  cony  ofthera, 
nequMt  tMt  yoa  will  preserre  one  for  me  in  MS. ;  for  I 
never  cm  remember  a  line  of  that  nor  any  other  composition 
of  mine.  God  help  me  t  if  I  proceed  hi  thrs  scribbling,  I  shall 
have  ftiltered  away  my  mind  before  I  am  thirty ;  but  poeCnr  is 
■t  times  a  real  relief  to  me.  To-morrow  I  am  for  Italy."  The 
Epistle  was  ftrst  given  to  the  world  in  1830.] 

I  [Admiral  Byron  was  remarkable  for  never  making  a 
Toyage  wltlurat  a  tempest.  He  was  known  to  the  sailors  by 
the  liMxtioiu  name  of  **  Foul-weather  Jack." 
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Here  are  the  Alpine  landscapes  which  create 
A  fimd  for  contemplation  ; — to  admire 
Is  a  brief  feeling  of  a  trivial  dato ; 
But  somethhig  worthier  do  such  scenes  inspire : 
Here  to  be  lonely  is  not  desolate, 
For  much  I  view  which  I  could  most  desire. 
And,  above  all,  a  lake  I  can  behold 
Lovelier,  not  dearer,  than  our  own  of  old. 

Oh  that  thou  wert  but  with  me  1  —  but  I  grow 
The  fool  of  my  own  wishes,  and  fbrget 
The  solitude  which  I  have  vaunted  so 
Has  lost  its  praise  in  this  but  one  regret ; 

There  may  be  others  which  I  less  may  show ; 

I  am  not  of  the  plaintive  mood,  and  yet 
I  feel  an  ebb  in  my  philosophy. 
And  the  tide  rising  in  my  alter'd  eye. 

I  did  remind  thee  of  our  own  dear  Lake,  3 
By  the  old  Hall  which  may  be  mine  no  more. 
Leman*s  is  &ir ;  but  thhik  not  I  forsake 
The  sweet  remembrance  of  a  dearer  shore : 
Sad  havoc  Time  must  with  my  memory  make. 
Ere  that  or  thou  can  fiule  these  eyes  before ; 
Though,  like  all  things  which  I  have  loved,  they  are 
Besign'd  for  ever,  or  divided  far. 

The  world  is  all  befbre  me ;  I  but  ask 
Of  Nature  that  with  which  she  will  comply  — 
It  is  but  in  her  summer's  sun  to  bask. 
To  mingle  with  the  quiet  of  her  sky, 
To  see  her  gentle  free  without  a  mask. 
And  never  gaxe  on  it  with  apathy. 
She  was  my  early  friend,  and  now  shall  be 
My  sister — till  I  look  again  on  thee. 

I  can  reduce  all  feelings  but  this  one  ; 
And  that  I  would  not ;  —  for  at  length  I  see 
Such  scenes  as  those  wherein  my  life  begun. 
The  earliest — even  the  only  paths  for  me  — 
Had  I  but  sooner  learnt  the  crowd  to  shun, 
I  had  been  better  than  I  now  can  be ; 
The  passions  which  have  torn  me  would  have  slept ; 
/had  not  suffer'd,  and  thou  had^t  not  wept 

inth  fSalse  Ambition  what  had  I  to  do? 
Little  with  Love,  and  least  of  all  with  Fame ; 
And  yet  they  came  unsought,  and  with  me  grew. 
And  made  me  all  which  they  can  make — a  name. 
Yet  this  was  not  the  end  I  did  pursue ; 
Surely  I  once  bfheld  a  nobler  aim. 
But  all  is  over — I  am  one  the  more 
To  baffled  millions  which  have  gone  before. 

And  for  the  future,  this  world's  future  may 
From  me  demand  but  little  of  my  care ; 
I  have  outlived  myself  by  many  a  day; 
Having  survived  so  many  things  that  were ; 

"  But,  though  it  were  tempest-toss*d. 
Still  his  bark  could  not  be  k)st." 

He  returned  safely  from  the  wreck  of  the  Wager  (in  Anson's 
voyage),  and  circumnavigated  the  world,  many  years  after,  as 
commander  of  a  similar  expedition.] 

*  The  Lake  of  Newstead  Abbey.    [Thus  described  in  Don 
Juan:  — 

**  Before  the  mansion  lay  a  lucid  lake,  i 

Broad  as  transparent,  deep,  and  freshly  fed 

By  a  river,  which  its  soflen'd  way  did  take 
In  currents  through  the  calmer  water  spread 

Around :  the  wild  fowl  nestled  in  the  I  rake 
And  sedges,  brooding  fai  thdr  liquid  bed ; 

The  woods  sloped  downwards  to  its  brink,  and  stood 

With  their  green  &oes  itx'd  upon  the  £ood."  J 
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My  yean,  liayje  .been  n^ilutnber,  but  the  prey 
Of  ceaseless  TigUs^^/for  I  had  the  share 
Of  life  which  might  have  flU'd  a  centoryy 
Before  its  fourth  in  time  had  pass'd  me  by. 

And  for  the  remnant  which  may  be  to  come 
I  am  content ;  and  for  the  past  I  feel 
Not  thankless, — for  within  the  crowded  sum 
Of  struggles,  happiness  at  times  would  steal, 
And  for  the  present,  I  would  not  benumb 
My  feelings  farther.  — Nor  shall  I  conceal 
That  with  all  this  I  still  can  look  around, 
And  worship  Nature  with  a  thought  profound. 

For  thee,  my  own  sweet  sister,  in  thy  heart 
I  know  myself  secure,  as  thou  in  mine ; 
We  were  and  are — I  am,  even  as  thou  art-— 
Beings  who  ne*er  each  other  can  resign ; 
It  is  the  same,  together  or  apart. 
From  life's  commencement  to  its  slow  decline 
We  are  entwined  —  let  death  come  slow  or  fast. 
The  tie  which  bound  the  first  endures  the  last ! 


LINES 

ON  HSARtNO  THAT  LADY  BYROy  WAS  ILL.  > 

AwD  thou  wert  sad — yet  I  was  not  with  thee ! 

And  thou  wert  sick,  and  yet  I  was  not  near ; 
Methought  that  joy  and  health  alone  could  be 

Where  I  was  not — and  pain  and  sorrow  here. 
And  is  it  thus  ?  —it  is  as  I  foretold. 

And  shall  be  more  so ;  for  the  mind  recoib 
Upon  itself,  and  the  wrecked  heart  lies  cold. 

While  heaviness  collects  the  shattered  spoils. 
It  is  not  in  the  storm  nor  in  the  strife 

We  feel  benumb'd,  and  wish  to  be  no  more, 

But  in  the  after-silence  on  the  shore. 
When  an  is  lost,  except  a  little  life. 

I  am  too  well  avenged  I  — but  *<t  was  my  right ; 

Whate'er  my  sins  might  be,  thou  wert  not  sent 
To  be  the  Nemesis  who  should  requite — 

Nor  did  Heaven  cboose  so  near  an  instrument 
Mercy  is  for  the  merciful  I — if  thou 
Hast  been  of  such,  twill  be  accorded  now. 

*  tTh««e  rertet  were  written  f  mmediately  after  the  bilare 
of  the  negotiation  for  a  reooocUiation  before  Lord  Byron  left 
Switzerland  for  Italr.  but  were  not  intended  for  tbe  public 
ere:  u,  howerer,  they  hare  recently  found  their  waj  Into 
circulation,  we  Include  them  In  this  collection.] 

*  ["  Lord  Bjrron  had  at  least  thli  much  to  uy  for  himself, 
that  he  was  not  tbe  first  to  make  his  domestic  differences  a 
topic  of  nubile  discnssioD.  On  the  contrary,  he  saw  himself, 
ere  luiv  fact  but  the  one  undisguised  and  tanf^ble  one  was, 
or  could  be  known,  held  up  erery  where,  and  by  every  art 
of  malice,  as  the  most  infamous  of  men, — because  he  had 
parteJ  from  his  wife.  He  was  exqulsitiTely  sensitive :  he  was 
wounded  at  once  by  a  thousand  arrows ;  and  all  this  with  the 
most  perfeet  and  indignant  knowledge,  that  of  sAI  who  were 
assailing  him  not  one  knew  any  thing  of  the  real  merits  of 
the  case.  Did  he  right,  then,  in  publishing  those  squibs  and 
tirades  ?  No,  certamly :  it  would  have  been  nobler,  better, 
wiser  ^^  to  have  utterly  scorned  the  assaults  of  such  ene- 
mies, and  taken  no  notice,  of  any  klnd^  of  them.  But,  be- 
cai|se  this  young,  hot-blooded,  proud,  patrician  poet  did 
not,  amidst  the  exacerbation  of  feelings  which  he  could  not 
control,  act  in  precisely  the  most  dignified  and  wisest  of  all 
possible  manners  of  action,  —  are  we  enticed,  b  the  world 
at  large  entitled,  to  issue  a  broad  sentence  of  Tituperatire 
eondemnation  ?  Do  toe  know  all  that  he  had  sulftred  ?  — 
have  SM  Imagination  enough  to  comprehend  what  he  sufltored, 
under  circumstances  such  as  these  ?  —  have  we  been  tried  In 
similar  circumstances,  whether  we  could  feel  the  wound  un- 
flincliinrly.  and  keep  the  weapon  quiescent  in  the  hand  that 
trembled  with  all  the  excitements  of  insulted  privacy,  honour, 
and  fUth  ?  Let  fieonle  consider  for  a  moment  what  It  Is  that 
tbay  drmand  when  they  insist  upon  a  poet  of  Byron's  class 


& 


Thy  nights  are  banish*d  from  the  realms  of  sleep ! 

Tea  1  they  may  flatter  thee,  but  thoa  ahalt  feel 

A  hollow  agony  which  will  not  heal. 
For  thou  art  piUow'd  on  a  curse  too  deep ; 
Thou  hast  sown  in  my  sorrow,  and  must  ttt^ 

The  bitter  harvest  in  a  woe  as  real  \ 
I  have  had  many  foes,  but  none  like  thee; 

For  *galnst  the  rest  myself  I  could  defend* 

And  be  avenged,  or  turn  them  into  friend  ; 
But  thou  in  safe  implacability 
Hadst  nought  to  dread  —  in  thy  own  weakneaa 

shielded. 
And  in  my  love,  which  hath  but  too  much  yielded. 

And  spared,  for  thy  sake,  some  I  should  not  sp«x« 

And  thus  upon  the  world —  trust  in  thy  troth -^ 
And  the  wild  fame  of  my  imgovem'd  youth — 

On  things  that  were  not,  and  oo  things  that  ate 

Even  upon  such  a  basis  hast  thou  built 

A  monument,  whose  cement  hath  been  goflt  I 

The  moral  Clytemnestra  of  thy  lord. 

And  hew'd  down,  with  an  unsuspected  swoni. 

Fame,  peace,  and  hope— and  all  the  better  UIp 

Which,  but  for  this  cold  treason  of  thy  bcart. 
Might  still  have  risen  fh>m  out  the  grave  of  strtfi^ 
And  found  a  nobler  duty  than  to  part 
But  of  thy  virtues  didst  thou  make  a  vice. 

Trafficking  with  them  in  a  purpose  cold. 

For  present  anger,  and  ibr  future  gold — 
And  buying  other's  grief  at  any  price. 
And  thus  once  enter*d  into  crooked  ways. 
The  early  truth,  which  was  thy  proper  pnlae^ 
Did  not  still  walk  beside  thee — but  at  time% 
And  with  a  breast  unknowing  Its  own  crimen 
Deceit,  averments  incompatible, 
Equivocations,  and  the  thoughts  which  dwell 

In  Janus- spirits — the  significant  eye 
Which  learns  to  lie  with  silence — the  pretext 
Of  Prudence,  with  advantages  annex*d  — 
The  acquiescence  In  all  things  which  tend* 
No  matter  how,  to  the  desired  end  — 

All  found  a  place  in  thy  philosophy. 
The  means  were  worthy,  and  the  end  ii  wan— . 
I  would  not  do  by  thee  as  thou  hast  done  1  • 

.  ISC 


abstaining  altogether  from  cdpreccfaig  In  his  works  assy  thfaif 

of  his  own  feelings  In  regard  to  any  thing  that  laamcdk 

concerns  his  own  history.  We  tell  Um  in  every  poasibic 

and  sh^w,  that  the  great  and  dfstinguiahiag 

poetry  is  the  Intense  truth  with  which  that 

his  own  personal  feelings.    We  encourage  him  In 

sible  way  to  dissect  his  own  heait  fbr  oar 

we  tempt  him  by  every  bribe  most  likely  to  act 

a  young  and  imaginative  man,  to  plunge  into  tbe 

depths  of  self-knowledge :  to  madden  Us  brain  with 

self-scrutinies,  to  find  hia  pride  and  his  pleaaor*  ias 

others  shrink  fh>m  as  torture  ->  we  tempt  blm  to 

these  dangerous  exercises,  until  they  oovloosly 

tower  of  leading  him  to  the  very  brink  of  frenry — \ 
im  to  find,  and  to  see  In  this  perilous  vocatteii,  i 
of  his  existence,  the  food  of  his  ambitinn.  the  very 
his  glory,— and  the  moment  that,  by  habits  of 
creadng,  at  least  of  our  own  encouraging  and  coaflisii^,  W  ii 
carried  one  single  step  beyond  what  we  happen  to 

we  turn  round  with  all  the  Uttemess  of  sptoea, 

him  with  the  unmanUneu  of  entertaining  the  mibUc 
feelings  In  regard  to  his  separation  froa  tils  wUn,    TUa 
truly  the  conduct  of  a  fair  and  Uberal  public  1    T«< 
of  the  matter.  Lord  Byron,  treated  la  be  bad 
as  he  had  been,  and  tortured  and*  Insulted  as  Im  w«  m 
moment,  did  no  raora  forfeit  hIa  character  by  wrfttiv 
he  did  writo  upon  tliat  unhappy  oooasioo.  than  aneshar 
under  circumstances  of  the  same  nature,  would  low 
by  telling  something  of  hit  mind  about  \k  to 
fnend  acroaa  the  fira.    The  publie  had  tore 
hablu  of  fionillarity.  and  they  received  hta 
nothing  but  anger  and  aoom.*^—  LooLaaBTO 


ON  THE  DEATH  OP  THE  RIGHT  HON.  R.  B.  SHERIDAN. ' 


Waia  the  lt)t  nmshlnc  of  expiring  di; 
In  ■ummer'i  tvlllgbt  mtpt  Itacir  my, 
Tho  bath  not  &It  the  (oftiini  oT  tb*  taonr 
Sink  on  the  heart,  u  dnr  aloiig  the  flower  t 
With  I  pure  feeling  which  ibaorba  lad  awes 
While  Nature  nukei  that  melanchalr  pause, 
Her  IwtaQilng  moment  on  the  bridge  where  Time 
Of  light  and  darkneia  fbnni  bd  arch  lubUme, 
Who  hath  not  shared  that  lahn  »o  itUl  and  deep. 
The  Tolcelen  thought  which  would  not  tpeak  but  weei 
A  holy  concord — lad  a  bright  regret, 
A  glorious  irmpathr  with  suns  that  set  ? 
Tls  not  hanh  sorrow — but  a  tenderer  woe, 
Mamelev.  but  dear  to  gentle  bearti  below, 
Felt  wltbout  blttemesi  —  but  full  and  dear, 


Etoi  as  the  tendemm  thai  hour  instils 
When  Summer'!  day  declines  along  the  hiUi, 
So  (eels  the  fulness  of  our  heart  and  eyes. 
When  all  of  Genius  which  can  pertsh  diet 
A  mtghtr  Spirit  Is  eclipsed — a  Power 
Hath  pasa'd  fnmt  da;  to  darkness  —  to  whose  hour 
Of  light  no  Ilkeneta  Is  bequeath'd — no  name. 
Focus  at  mce  of  all  the  rays  of  Fame  I 
The  flash  of  Wit— the  bright  InUIUgence, 
The  beam  of  Song  —•  the  blaie  of  Eloquence, 
Set  with  their  Sun — but  still  have  left  behliid 
The  enduring  produce  of  Immortal  Mind ; 
Fmlti  of  a  genial  mom,  and  glorious  noon. 
A  deathless  part  ot  Mm  who  died  too  won. 
I  [Mr.  SberMu  dM  th 


I»d7  wu  wrttm  It  Dlodad  oi 


JiiIt.  IBie.  snd  IhJl  DDo- 

Hr.'Dougiai'KTniurti  '■  I  dfd  u  vail'  u  I  cmM,"  ajt 
Lord  BjTiHi,  "  but  when  I  lure  ddI  in;  chake,  ]  pretend  u 

worts  -ty  requM  of  a  Mend"  In  the  tlU^nge.  baring 
iwebnl  hiai,  — -  IrMpwil  /on,"  ho  Hji.  "  lo  oiponge  thrf 
isfiw.  unless  7m  please  to  sdd.  *  bjm  ptnanol  qiulltj.'  or 

■  [SberldsB'i  gvn  noDodr  oo  Girrtek  wti  ipokcn  from  the 
noH  bonds,  bf  Un.  Yu™,  In  Mirch.  IJJ9.     ■■  Ont  dij," 

rs^er  Lady  Spooeer,    On  kcIiib  li. 


1)1  wrfien  wen  HinaUT  ilDcera.  It  >ni]d  be  ludlcn 

»m~  iHtrt.  ini?i 

'  ISea  Poa.  Buriu. 

K^r  ■'-■'-- 

to  alio  tlaia  fcr  a  cats , 

toold  tbsB  aeent  sttar  lbs  Jnmedlals  efba  ot  that  onthn.  -- 
-  -  -        n  departure  ftns  tulaiid."  lan  GIMea, "  I  was 

i»  mat  voBMde  oTMr.  HaitGigs's  trUk  WeM. 

JL    fi  ts  not  Bf  pmrlnca  In  aeHtn  «  condenui 


But  unalt  that  portion  of  the  wondroui  whole. 

These  sparkling  tegmenta  of  that  circling  soul. 

Which  all  embraced — and  Ilghten'd  over  all. 

To  cheer — to  pierce — to  please — or  to  appaL 

From  the  chaim'd  council  to  the  ftstlre  board. 

Of  human  feelings  the  unbounded  loid  ; 

In  whose  scclalm  the  loftleit  voices  Tied.  [pride. 

The  praised  —  the  proud  —  who  made  his  pnlse  their 

When  the  loud  ci;  of  tnunpled  Hlndoatan  > 

Aroae  to  Heaven  In  her  appeal  than  man, 

Hli  was  the  tbnnder — his  the  avenging  rod. 

The  wiath— the  delegated  voice  of  God  I 

Which  shook  the  nations  through  his  lips —and  blaied 

Till  vanqulih'd  senates  trembled  as  the;  praised.  * 

And  here,  oh !  here,  where  yet  all  joang  and  warm. 
The  gay  creations  of  hit  spirit  chann. 
The  matchless  dialogue — the  deathleu  wit. 
Which  knew  not  what  It  was  to  Intennlt ; 
The  glowing  portralta,  ftesh  from  life,  that  Bring 
Home  to  our  hearts  the  truth  from  which  thej-  vrlng; 
Tbtte  wondroui  beings  of  his  Fancy,  wrought 
To  fulness  by  the  Sat  of  his  thought. 
Here  In  their  flrst  abode  you  stni  may  meet. 
Bright  with  the  hues  of  his  Promethean  heat; 
A  halo  of  the  light  of  other  days. 
Which  still  the  splendour  of  Its  orb  betrays. 

But  should  there  be  to  whom  the  tSOal  bll^t 
Of  blllng  Wlsdcm  yields  a  base  delight. 
Hen  who  exult  when  mlnda  of  heavenly  tone 
Jar  In  the  music  which  wai  bom  their  own. 
Still  let  them  pause— ah  1  little  do  the;  know 
That  what  to  them  seem'd  Tka  might  be  but  Woe.  * 

aSSf^SSor'"  l*Sr  ^S™"''-^''"'''*"  """*^  ■" 
uieJjiU.ot™,_hl^inK^^  ™ti,  ^l.  Hnfjlie'^nlJ 
BfnmD^rf,  \ 

rtl 


'  priodplBi. 


It  gnator  langth."- 


le  ofaeoTTsHoD  or  otfaor  upon  tbe  suhlcct  of  Iba 
the  Whiei  In  ntlithig  aAca  and  lUepIv  lo 
a.  Sbertlaii  tunad  nHDd:— '  sir.  It  liessT 
0-  ^^^^- "  Marfluli  B.  or  Lord  H.  wlij 

AiAcnM  hi  ibiaeura  or  aeauUtloBi  IVon  ftnpuujc 
M^ur,,  ™  bossi  of  ibstr  paUkMsm  and  keap  liialtna 
tempUUgo :  but  Ibey  do  DO!  know  from  what  ISBiiitadon 
cbssa  ban  kspt  aloof  wbe  bad  equal  pride,  st  laiisqiul 
ulenti.  sod  not  Duinulpaukiae.  and  aarortMlass  know  not 
In  ths  mane  ot  tbdr  llies  what  It  wss  to  hne  a  ibilHaa  of 
Itaelrown.'  And  la  sa^laK  tUi be wapt,  I  baVa mora iBn 
ones  kaanlUBiiBf,' that  be  narorbadailiUUBBOfUi  own  ■ 
To  be  sore,  bt  ceMHTed  to  ailraci  a  good  udt  of  otbor 
ponptsV  iDiait.  t  IbuiidblnialBirlswTor'i.  Alter  nn- 
■DalgceetlBes.  ks  ntlred.  BeCira  ncurrina  lo  my  orn  b«l- 
Dosi.  IsndTiiotbalplBfiilriutkstof  Sbald^  -ub'ra. 
eUnl  (ha stteniy,  ■  Ike asaslSliic 1 10 HaTs  off sn  aOlai '— 
'  Wen.' Bsld  I,  •  SBd  nbat  do  you  moo  to  do  ?■— ■  Motkka  ri 

Satan  SdK^V  wis  i!Iiii'™S^'"''"^™' 

'"  '~SJ^^°*I.*™'  KiSli""  Skertdao's  good  gifts  of 
'L'-  Jl^"  ha.bmnno«liliiallk.ttiliKaUu.d^of  Or! 
phcm."— Jlrrsa  Dlarj,  ISJl.] 
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Hird  is  his  fiiKte  on  whom  the  public  gue 

In  flz*d  for  erer  to  detract  or  praise ; 

BepoK  denies  her  requiem  to  his  name, 

And  Folly  lores  the  martsrrdom  of  Fame. 

The  secret  enemy  whose  sleepless  eye  . 

Stands  sentinel — accuser  — judge — and  spy, 

The  foe— the  fool — the  jealous — and  the  vain. 

The  envious  who  but  breathe  in  others*  pain, 

Behold  the  host  1  delighting  to  deprave. 

Who  track  the  steps  of  Glory  to  the  grave. 

Watch  every  &ult  that  daring  Genius  owes 

Half  to  the  ardour  which  its  birth  bestows, 

Distort  the  truth,  accumulate  the  lie. 

And  pile  the  pyramid  of  Calumny ! 

These  are  his  portion — but  if  joln'd  to  these 

Gaunt  Poverty  should  league  with  deep  Disease, 

If  the  high  Spirit  must  forget  to  soar. 

And  stocv  to  strive  with  Misery  at  the  door,^ 

To  soothe  Indignity — and  &ce  to  fkoe 

Meet  sordid  Bage — and  wresUe  with  Disgrace, 

To  find  in  Hope  but  the  renewed  caress. 

The  serpent-fold  of  ftirther  Faithlessness :  — 

If  such  may  be  the  ills  which  men  assail. 

What  marvel  if  at  last  the  mightiest  &U? 

Breasts  to  whom  all  the  strength  of  feeling  given 

Bear  hearts  electric — charged  with  fire  firom  Heaven, 

Black  with  the  rude  collision,  inly  torn. 

By  clouds  surrounded,  and  on  whirlwinds  borne. 


Driven  o*er  the  lowering  atmosphere  that  nnnt 
Thoughts  which  have  tum'd  to  thunder — soordk-^ 
and  burst  * 

But  far  fhym  us  and  tma  our  mimic  scene 
Such  things  should  be — if  such  have  ever  been ; 
Ours  be  the  gentler  wish,  the  kinder  task. 
To  give  the  tribute  Glory  need  not  ask. 
To  mourn  the  vanish'd  beam — and  add  our  mite 
Of  praise  in  payment  of  a  long  delight 
Te  Orators  I  whom  yet  our  councils  yield. 
Mourn  for  the  veteran  Hero  of  your  field  I 
The  worthy  rival  of  the  wondrous  I%rmf* 
Whose  words  were  sparks  of  Immortality ! 
Ye  Bards  1  to  whom  the  Drama's  Muse  is  dear. 
He  was  your  Master — emulate  him  kere  I 
Te  men  of  wit  and  social  eloquence  I  * 
He  was  your  brother — bear  his  ashes  hence  I 
While  Powers  of  mind  almost  of  boimdless  rasipe, » 
Complete  in  kind — as  various  in  their  change. 
While  Eloquence— Wit— Poesy— and  Mirth, 
That  humbler  Harmonist  of  care  on  Earth, 
Survive  within  our  souls — while  lives  our  worn 
Of  pride  in  Merit's  proud  pre-eminence. 
Long  shall  we  seek  his  likeness — long  in  vain. 
And  turn  to  all  of  him  which  may  remain. 
Sighing  that  Nature  form'd  but  one  such  msn. 
And  broke  the  die — in  moulding  Sheridan. 

Dkidati,  July  17.  If:6. 


W^t  ^ttWHX*' 


I. 
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Oua  life  is  twofold :  Sleep  hath  its  own  world, 
A  boundary  between  the  things  misnamed 
Death  and  existence :  Sleep  hath  its  own  world. 
And  a  wide  realm  of  wQd  reality. 
And  dreams  in  their  developement  have  breath. 
And  tears,  and  tortures,  and  the  touch  of  joy ; 
They  leave  a  weight  upon  our  waking  thoughts, 
They  take  a  weight  from  off  our  waking  toils, 

1  [This  was  oot  fiction.  Only  a  few  days  before  hlf  death, 
Sheridan  wrote  tbiu  to  Mr.  Rogers:—'  I  am  ■btolutely  un- 
done and  broken-hearted.  ThevarejrolngtoimithecarpeU 
out  of  window,  and  break  into  Mrs.  S.'s  room  and  take  me : 
1501.  wiU  remore  all  difflculty.  For  God's  sake  let  me  see 
you !  *'  Mr.  Moore  was  the  immediate  bearer  of  the  required 
lum.  Thii  was  written  on  the  Iflth  of  May.  On  the  14th  of 
July.  Sheridan's  remains  were  deposited  in  Westminster 
Abbey,— his  naU-bearcrs  beins  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  the 
Earl  of  Lauderdale,  Earl  MutaraTe,  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
London,  Lord  Holland,  and  Earl  Spencer.] 

*  ['*  Abandon'd  by  the  skies,  whose  beams  have  nurst 

Their  rery  thunders,  lighten— scorch— and  burst.'* 

MS.j 

•  Fox— Pitt— Burke.  ["  When  Fox  was  asked,  which  he 
thought  the  best  speech  he  had  erer  heard,  he  replied,  She- 
rtdn^s  on  the  impeachment  of  Hastinn  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  When  he  made  it.  Fox  adrised  him  to  speak  it 
over  again  in  Westminster  Hall  on  the  trial,  as  nothing  better 
could  be  made  of  the  subject:  but  Sheridan  made  his  new 
speech  as  different  as  possible,  «nd,  according  to  tb«  best 
JudgM,  very  Inferior,  notwithstanding  the  panegyric  of  Burke, 
who  exclaimed  during  the  dellTery  of  some  passages  of  it— 
'  There,  that  is  the  true  style— something  between  poetry  and 

Bttae,  and  better  than  either.' "— lilrnw  Dianf,  {from  Lord 
oUamd,)  IftSl.] 

«  [*■  In  sodety  1  hxTe  met  Sheridan  frequently.  He  was  su- 
perb I  I  hare  seen  him  cut  up  Whltbread,  quix  Madame  de 
BtaSl,  annlhllalit  Colman,  and  do  little  less  by  some  others  of 
good  tene  and  ability.  I  have  met  liim  at  all  places  and  parties 


They  do  divide  our  being ;  they  become 

A  portion  of  ourselves  as  of  onr  time. 

And  look  like  heralds  of  eternity ; 

They  pass  like  spirits  of  the  past, — they  speak 

Like  sibyls  of  the  fhture ;  they  have  power — 

The  tyranny  of  pleasure  and  of  pain ; 

They  make  us  what  we  were  not— what  they  wiO, 

And  shake  us  with  the  vision  iXaVt  gooe  by» 

The  dread  of  vanish'd  shadows — Are  they  so  ? 

— at  Whitehall  with  the  Melbouraea,  at  the  Mwqris  of  T«H- 
stock's,  at  Robins*s  the  auctioneers,  at  Sir  Hnsa^ry  I>Bvy's.  * 
Sam  Rogers's— in  short,  in  most  kinds  td 


always  f<mnd  him  convirial  and  dellflrtftil.** —  Bjfrwm  "hmrf 
1821.'] 

*  [**  Lord  Holland  told  me  acurions  pleosef  i 
in  Sheridan.  The  other  ni^^t  we  were  aU  delii 
respective  and  various  opinkns  upon  him  and 
marquani^  and  mine  was  this:— 'Whatever 
done  or  chosen  to  do  has  been  sor  entOmce  alwi 
of  its  kind.  He  has  written  the  beat  oomedy  < ! 
Scandal),  the  best  drama  (In  my  mind,  tu  beyoi 
Giles's  lampoon,  the  Besgars'  Opera),  the  beat  ^r 
Critic— it  is  only  too  ffooa  for  a  Esrce).  and  the  bcea 
(Monologue  on  Garrick),  and,  to  crown  all,  delivwwd  ik«  >  -^ 
best  oration  (the  famous  Beaom  apeecfa)  evwr  cooca^  ^  - 
heard  in  this  country.*  Somebodr  told  SherldaD  tbis  i^  ^  v : 
day,  and,  on  hearina  it,  he  burst  Into  teatrs  !  Poor  BrmU--^ 
if  they  were  tears  of  pleasure,  1  would  rather  bavr  mU  t2« ' 
few,  but  most  sincere,  words,  than  have  written  tbc  f 
made  his  own  cdelnnBted  phOIppir.  Nayi  bb  own 
never  gratified  me  more  than  to  near  that  he  had  d 
moment's  gratification  firom  aoy  pralM  of  mine.** — i%>«m 
Diary,  Dec.  17. 1811.] 


•  [la  the  first  drangbt  of  tM« 
tiUed  it  *'  nc  DuUn^r  Mr.  Hoora  aayi,  **  IK 
a  tear  in  wridog,"  and  Justly  charactauca  it 
moumfU,  as  well  as  picturesqiM  *  story  of  a 
Uiat  ever  came  from  the  pen  and  Imrt  of 
composed  at  Diodati,  ia  Jo^  IBtfi.] 


t»v  s>« 
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If  not  the  put  all  ihadow  ?    What  are  they  7 
Creatioiifl  of  the  mind  ? — The  mind  can  make 
Substuice,  and  people  planets  of  Its  own 
With  bein^  brighter  than  have  been,  and  give 
A  bieath  to  fonns  which  can  outUve  all  flesh. 
I  would  recaU  a  vision  which  I  dreamed 
Perchance  in  sleep — for  in  Itself  a  thought, 
A  slombeifng  thought,  is  capable  of  yean, 
And  cuidlet  a  long  life  Into  one  hour. 

IL 
I  saw  two  beings  in  the  hues  of  youth 
Standing  upon  a  hill,  a  gentle  hOl, 
Orccn  and  of  mUd  declivity,  the  last 
As  'twere  the  cape  of  a  long  ridge  of  such. 
Save  that  there  was  no  sea  to  lave  Its  base. 
But  a  most  living  landscape,  and  the  wave 
Of  woods  and  cornfields,  and  the  abodes  of  men 
Scatter'd  at  intervals,  and  wreathing  smoke 
Arising  fh)m  such  rustic  T006 ; — the  hill 
Was  crown'd  with  a  peculiar  diadem 
Of  trees,  in  circular  array,  so  flx'd. 
Not  by  the  sport  of  nature,  but  of  man : 
These  two,  a  maiden  and  a  youth,  were  there 
Gaxlng — the  one  on  all  that  was  beneath 
Fair  as  herself — but  the  boy  gased  on  her ; 
And  both  were  young,  and  one  was  beautiful : 
And  both  were  young — yet  not  alike  In  youth. 
As  the  sweet  moon  on  the  horizon*s  verge. 
The  maid  was  on  the  eve  of  womanhood ; 
The  boy  had  fewer  summers,  but  his  heart 
Had  fer  outgrown  his  years,  and  to  his  eye 
There  was  but  one  beloved  &ct  on  earth. 
And  that  was  shining  on  him ;  he  had  look'd 
Upon  it  till  it  could  not  pass  away ; 
He  had  no  breath,  no  being,  but  in  hers : 
She  was  his  voice ;  he  did  not  speak  to  her. 
But  trembled  on  her  words :  she  was  his  sight,  * 
Por  his  eye  ftiUow'd  hers,  and  saw  with  hers. 
Which  coknir'd  all  his  o^ects :  — he  had  ceased 
To  live  within  himself;  she  was  his  life, 
The  ocean  to  the  river  of  his  thoughts, 
Which  terminated  all :  upon  a  tone, 
A  touch  of  hers,  his  blood  would  ebb  and  flow. 
And  his  cheek  change  tempestuously — his  heart 
Unknowing  of  Its  cause  of  agony. 
But  she  in  these  fond  feelings  had  no  share : 
Her  sighs  were  not  for  him ;  to  her  he  was 
Even  as  a  brother — but  no  more ;  *twas  mttch. 
For  brotherless  she  was,  save  In  the  name 
Her  Infent  friendship  had  bestowed  on  him ; 
Herself  the  solitary  scion  left 
Of  a  tinie-honour'd  race.  * — It  was  a  name     [why  7 
Which  pleased  him,  and  yet  pleased  him  not  —  and 
Time  taught  him  a  deep  answer  —  when  she  loved 
Another ;  even  now  she  loved  another. 
And  on  the  summit  of  that  hUl  she  stood 


C. 


"  ibe  wu  hii  ilgbt. 


For  nerer  did  he  turn  hit  glance  until 

Her  own  had  led  by  gazing  on  an  object.**— MS.] 

•  C  See  mui,  p.  384.—'*  Our  union,"  tald  Lord  Byron  In 
1821. "  would  have  healed  feuda  In  which  blood  had  been  shed 
by  our  fathers— It  would  haTe  Joined  lands,  broad  and  rich— 
U  would  have  Joined  at  least  ome  heart  and  two  persons  not 
tU-matcfaed  in  years  (she  is  two  years  my  elder) —and— and 
.and— what  has  been  the  result  I "] 

*  r  The  ptcture  which  Lord  Byron  has  here  drawn  of  his 
youtniU  love  shows  how  genius  and  feeling  can  elerate  the 
realities  of  this  life,  and  giTe  to  the  commonest  eTents  and  ob- 
jects an  nndvlog  lustre.  The  old  hall  at  Annesley,  under  the 
nanie  of  the  ^  antique  oratory.'*  will  long  call  up  to  fancy  the 
*  inaM^w  and  the  youth  '*  wno  once  stood  in  it ;  whfle  the 


Looking  afkr  if  3ret  her  lover*s  steed 
Kept  pace  with  her  expectancy,  and  flew. 

nL 
A  change  came  o*er  the  spirit  of  my  dream. 
There  was  an  ancient  mansion,  and  before 
Its  walls  there  was  a  steed  capazlson'd : 
Within  an  antique  Oratory  stood 
The  Boy  of  whom  I  spake ;  — he  was  alone. 
And  pale,  and  padng  to  and  fh> :  anon 
He  sate  him  down,  and  seised  a  pen,  and  tnoed 
Words  which  I  could  not  guess  of;  then  he  lean*d 
His  bow*d  head  on  his  hands,  and  shook  as  twere 
With  a  convulsion — then  arose  again. 
And  with  his  teeth  and  quivering  hands  did  tear 
What  he  had  written,  but  he  shed  no  tran.  * 
And  he  did  calm  himself,  and  fix  his  brow 
Into  a  kind  of  quiet :  as  he  paused. 
The  Lady  of  his  love  re-entered  there ; 
She  was  serene  and  smiling  then,  and  yet 
She  knew  she  was  by  him  beloved, — she  knew. 
For  quickly  comes  such  knowledge,  that  his  heart 
Was  darken'd  with  her  shadow,  and  she  saw 
That  he  was  wretched,  but  she  saw  not  alL  4 
He  rose,  and  with  a  cold  and  gentle  grasp 
He  took  her  hand ;  a  moment  o'er  his  flue 
A  tablet  of  unutterable  thoughts 
Was  traced,  and  then  it  Ikded,  as  it  came ; 
He  dropp'd  the  hand  he  held,  and  with  slow  steps 
Retired,  but  not  as  bidding  her  adieu. 
For  they  did  part  with  mutual  smiles ;  he  passed 
From  out  the  massy  gate  of  that  old  Hall, 
And  mounting  on  his  steed  he  went  his  way ; 
And  ne'er  repass'd  that  hoary  threshold  more. 

IV. 
A  change  came  o*er  the  spirit  of  my  dream. 
The  Boy  was  sprung  to  manhood :  in  the  wUds 
Of  flery  climes  he  made  himself  a  home, 
And  his  Soul  drank  their  sunbeams :  he  was  girt 
With  strange  and  dusky  aspects ;  he  was  not 
Himself  like  what  he  had  been ;  on  the  sea 
And  on  the  shore  he  was  a  wanderer ; 
There  was  a  mass  of  many  images 
Crowded  like  waves  upon  me,  but  he  was 
A  part  of  an  ;  and  In  the  last  he  lay 
Beposing  from  the  noontide  sultriness, 
Couch'd  among  feUen  columns,  in  the  shade 
Of  ruln*d  walls  that  had  survived  the  names 
Of  those  who  rear'd  them ;  by  his  sleeping  side 
Stood  camels  graslng,  and  some  goodly  steeds 
Were  ikrten'd  near  a  fountain ;  and  a  man 
Clad  in  a  flowing  garb  did  watch  the  while. 
While  many  of  his  tribe  slumber'd  around : 
And  they  were  canopied  by  the  blue  dcy. 
So  doudless,  clear,  and  purely  beautifixl. 
That  God  alone  was  to  be  seen  In  Heaven.^ 

image  of  the  **  lover's  steed,**  though  suggested  by  the  unro- 
mantic  raoe-ground  of  Npttingham*  will  not  the  less  conduce 
to  the  general  charm  of  the  scene,  and  share  a  portion  of  tl>at 
light  which  only  Genius  could  shed  over  it.— Mooaa.] 

4  ['*  I  had  long  been  to  love  with  M.  A.  C,  and  nercr  told 
It,  thou^  «Ae  had  discovered  it  without.  I  recollect  my  sens- 
ations, but  cannot  describe  them,  and  it  is  as  weU.'*— ^^rms 
Diarp,  USS.] 

*  [This  is  true  keqHmg^&a  Bastem  picture  perfect  In  Its 
foreproond,  and  disCanee,  and  sky,  and  no  part  of  which  is  so 
dwdt  upon  or  laboured  as  to  obscure  the  principal  flaore.  it 
Is  often  fai  the  slight  and  atanost  fanperoqitlble  touches  that 
the  hand  of  the  master  is  shown,  and  that  a  siiwle  spark, 
struck  fhnn  his  Ikncy,  lightens  with  a  long  train  of  iUumina- 
don  thai  of  the  reader.— Sia  Waltsb  Scott.] 
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V. 

A  change  came  o*er  the  spirit  of  my  dream. 
The  Lady  of  his  love  was  wed  with  One 
Who  did  not  love  her  better ; — In  her  home, 
A  thousand  leagues  fhmi  his, — her  native  home. 
She  dwelt,  begirt  with  growing  Infancy, 
Daughters  and  sons  of  Beauty,  — but  behold  I 
Upon  her  fkce  there  was  the  tint  of  grief. 
The  settled  shadow  of  an  inward  itrife, 
And  an  unquiet  drooping  of  the  eye, 
As  if  its  lid  were  charged  with  unshed  tears. 
What  could  her  grief  be  ? — she  had  all  she  loved. 
And  he  who  had  so  loved  her  was  not  there 
To  trouble  with  bad  hopes,  or  evil  wish. 
Or  ill-repressed  aflUction,  her  pure  thoughts. 
What  could  her  grief  be  ?  —  she  had  loved  him  not, 
Nor  given  him  cause  to  deem  himself  beloved. 
Nor  could  he  be  a  part  of  that  which  prey'd 
Upon  her  mind — a  spectre  of  the  past. 

VL 
A  change  came  o*er  the  spirit  of  my  dream. 
The  Wanderer  was  retum'd.  —  I  saw  him  stand 
Before  an  Altar — with  a  gentle  bride ; 
Her  ftce  was  fkir,  but  was  not  that  which  made 
The  Starlight  of  his  Boyhood ; — as  he  stood 
Even  at  the  altar,  o'er  his  brow  there  came 
The  selftame  aspect,  and  the  quivering  shock 
That  in  the  antique  Oratory  shook 
His  bosom  in  its  solitude ;  and  then  — 
As  in  that  hour — a  moment  o'er  his  face 
The  tablet  of  unutterable  thoughts 
Was  traced — and  then  it  faded  as  it  came. 
And  he  stood  calm  and  quiet,  and  he  spoke 
The  fitting  vows,  but  heard  not  his  own  words. 
And  all  things  reel'd  around  him ;  he  could  see 
Not  that  which  was,  nor  that  which  should  have  been — 
But  the  old  mansion,  and  the  accustom'd  hall. 
And  the  remember'd  chambers,  and  the  place. 
The  day,  the  hour,  the  sunshine,  and  the  shade. 
All  things  pertaining  to  that  place  and  hour, 
And  her  who  was  his  destiny,  came  back 
And  thrust  themselves  between  him  and  the  light : 
What  business  had  they  there  at  such  a  time  ?  ^ 


VU. 
A  change  came  o'er  the  spirit  of  my 
The  Lady  of  his  love ; — Oh !  she  was  changed. 
As  by  the  sickness  of  the  soul ;  her  mind 
Had  wander'd  from  its  dwelling,  and  her  eyes. 
They  had  not  their  own  lustre,  but  tlie  kiok 
Which  is  not  of  the  earth ;  she  was  become 
The  queen  of  a  fimtastic  realm ;  her  »****"g*«M 
Were  combinations  of  di^olnted  things ; 
And  forms  impalpable  and  unperoeived 
Of  others'  sight  famOiar  were  to  hers. 
And  this  the  world  calli  frauy  ;  but  the  wise 
Have  a  far  deeper  madness,  and  the  glance 
Of  melancholy  is  a  fearfhl  gift ; 
What  is  it  but  the  telescope  of  tnith  ? 
Which  strips  the  distance  of  its  fantasies. 
And  brings  life  near  in  utter  nakedness. 
Making  the  cold  reality  too  real !  < 

vm. 

A  change  came  o'er  the  spirit  of  my  dream. 

The  Wanderer  was  alone  as  heretofore. 

The  beings  which  surrounded  him  were  goo^ 

Or  were  at  war  with  him ;  he  wa*  a  mark 

For  blight  and  desolation,  oompass'd  round 

With  Hatred  and  Contention ;  Pain  was  mix*d 

In  all  which  was  served  up  to  him,  until. 

Like  to  the  Pontic  monarch  of  old  days,' 

He  fed  on  polwns,  and  they  had  no  power. 

But  were  a  kind  of  nutriment ;  he  lived 

Through  that  which  had  been  death  to  many 

And  made  him  friends  of  mountains :  with  the  start 

And  the  quick  Spirit  of  the  Universe 

He  held  his  dialogues  I  and  they  did  teach 

To  him  the  magic  of  their  mysteries ; 

To  him  the  book  of  Night  was  open'd  wkte^ 

And  voices  from  the  deep  abyss  reveal'd 

A  marvel  and  a  secret  — Be  it  sol 

IX. 

My  dream  was  past ;  it  had  no  ftnihcr  dungp. 

It  was  of  a  strange  order,  tliat  the  doom 

Of  these  two  creatures  should  be  thus  traced  oitt 

Almost  like  a  reality  —  the  one 

To  end  in  madness  —  both  in  misery.  * 

Mly.lltt. 


Zf^t  %ammt  of  ^^ajsjso/ 


AIXVERTISEMENT. 

At  Ferrara,  in  the  Library,  are  preserved  the  ori- 
ginal MSS.  of  Tasao's  Qierusalemme  and  of  Ouarini's 

1  [Thli  toucMnff  picture  agroM  closely,  in  many  of  Itt  dr- 
cnmitaDoet,  with  Lord  Byron's  own  prose  account  of  the 
wedkHna  tn  his  Memoranda ;  In  which  he  describes  himself 
as  wakma,  on  the  morning  of  his  marriage,  with  the  most 
mdancholy  reflections,  on  seeing  his  wediUng-salt  spread 
out  before  him.  In  the  same  mood,  he  wandered  about  the 
grounds  alone,  till  he  was  summoned  for  the  ceremony,  and 
Joined,  for  the  first  time,  on  that  day,  his  bride  and  h» 
fsmlly.  He  knelt  down  — he  repeated  the  words  after  the 
clergyman :  but  a  mist  was  before  his  eyes — his  thou^ti 
were  elsewnere ;  and  he  was  but  awakened  by  the  congratu- 
lations of  the  bystanders  to  find  that  he  was— married. — 
Mooaa.] 

*  [**  For  it  becomes  the  telescope  of  truth, 

And  shows  us  all  things  naked  as  they  are.*'— MS.] 

s  MIthridates  of  Pontos. 


&: 


Pastor  Fido,  with  letters  of  Taaao,  one  fhim  Tldta 
to  Ariosto,  and  the  inkstsnd  and  chair,  the  taoA 
and  the  house,  of  the  latter.  But,  as  mlaftwtUDc  bi» 
a  greater  Interest  for  posterity,  and  little  or  Dooe  far 


•wallowed  19  li  • 


*  [This  poem  is  written  with 
but  IS  extremely  painftil.    We  cannot  iwainfain  ov 
tomed  tone  of  leVity,  or  eren  speak  like  calm 
in  the  midst  of  these  agonising  traces  of  a 
tempered  spirit.    BTcn  oar  aforaJratka  ft 
most  painftd  feellnc  of  pity  and  of  wonder.    It  la 
to  mistake  those  for  flctitloos  aorrows,  ooBliirBdvp 
punxMe  of  poetical  eflbct.    There  la  a  dreaml  toae 
oerity,  and  an  energy  that  oanDoC  be  uwiilsi>lai_ 
expreasloa  of  wretchednaaa,  and  alfa 
which  oocors  in  erery  line  of  this  poam.  —  JBPvaxr.] 


fef 


*  [In  a  moment  of 
some  melancholy  mood,  when  his  tool  ML  the 
of  fhme  and  glory.  Lord  Byron  told  the  veeld  Hms 
should,  for  a  long  seaaoo,  abroad  benalf  la 
amti,  p.  460.) ;  and  erery  tr^ie  lover  a(  gaalqs 


> 
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the  cotemporary,  the  cell  where  Tasso  was  confined 

hi  the  hospital  of  St  Anna  attracts  a  more  fixed 

attention  tluui  the  residence  or  the  monument  ot 

Ariosto  —  at  least  it  had  this  effect  on  me.     There 

are  two  inscriptions,   one  on  the  outer  gate,  the 

'  second  over  the  cell  itself,  inviting,   unnecessarily, 

the  wonder  and  the  indignation  tk  the  spectator. 

I  Ferrara  is  much    decayed,    and   depopulated:  the 

!  castle  still  exists  entire ;  and  I  uw  the  court  where 

Parisina  and  Hugo  were  heheaded,  according  to  the 

annalof  QibboD.A 


Cde  lUntrat  of  Ca0«o. 


LoKO  years  1 — It  tries  the  thrilling  fhune  to  hear 
And  eagle-spfait  of  a  child  of  Song — 

her  lofty  muilc  was  to  cease.  Bat  there  was  a  tide  in  his 
■pirit  obieyiDg  the  laws  of  its  nature,  and  not  to  be  controlled 
by  any  human  will.  When  he  said  that  he  was  to  be  silent, 
he  looked,  perhaps,  into  the  inner  regioni  of  hit  soul,  and 
•aw  there  a  din,  luu-d,  and  chewleas  waate,  like  the  land  of 
the  lea-ahore ;  but  the  ebbed  wave*  of  paatlon  in  due  course 
returned,  and  the  icene  was  restored  to  its  former  beauty 
and  magnillcence,  —  its  foam,  its  splendours,  and  its  thunder. 
The  mind  of  a  ml|^ty  poet  cannot  submit  even  to  chains  of 
its  own  imposing :  when  it  feela  most  enslaved,  eren  then, 
perhaps.  Is  It  about  to  become  most  f^ee ;  and  one  sudden 
flash  may  raise  it  firom  the  darkness  of  its  despondency  up  to 
the  pure  air  of  untrouUed  confidence.  It  required,  therefore, 
bat  small  knowledge  of  human  nature,  to  assure  ourselves 
tbat  the  obligation  under  which  Lord  Byron  had  laid  himself 
could  not  bind,  and  that  the  potent  spirit  within  him  would 
laugh  to  scorn  whiUtever  dared  to  curb  tlie  frensy  of  Ita  own 
inspiraClona. 

It  waa  not  long,  therefore,  till  he  again  came  forth  in  his 
perfect  stroigth,  and  exercised  that  dominion  over  our  spirits 
which -is  tnU/  a  power  too  noble  to  be  possessed  without 
being  wielded,    lliough  all  his  heroes  are  of  one  family,  yet 
are  they  a  noble  band  of  brothers,  whosc(  countenances  and 
vhn«e  souls  are  strongly  distinguished  by  peculiar  charac- 
teristics.   Each  personage,  as  he  advances  before  us.  reminds 
OS  of  sonae  other  befaig.  whose  looks,  thoughts,  words,  and 
deeds  bad  troubled  us  by  their  wild  and  perturbed  grandeur. 
But  chough  all  the  same,  yet  are  they  all  strangely  different. 
We  hail  each  successive  existence  with  a  profounder  sym- 
j  pathy ;  and  we  are  lost  in  wonder,  in  fear,  and  hi  sorrow,  at 
,  the  infinitely  varied  struggles,  the  endless  and  agonising  mo> 
I  didc^ona  of  the  human  passions,  as  they  drive  uong  through 
I  every  gate  and  avenue  of  the  soul,  darkening  or  brightening, 
elevanog  or  laying  prostrate. 

From  such  agitating  and  terrific  pictures.  It  is  delightftal  to 
turn  to  those  compasluons  in  which  Lord  Byron  has  allowed 
his  soul  Co  sink  down  into  gentler  and  more  ordinary  feelings. 
Many  beaiUiful  and  pathetic  strains  have  flowed  firom  his 
heart,  of  which  the  tenderness  is  as  touching  as  the  grandeur 
of  his  nobler  works  is  agitating  and  sublime.  To  those,  in> 
deed,  who  looked  deeply  Into  nls  poetry,  there  never  was  at 
any  time  a  want  of  pathos ;  but  it  was  a  pathos  so  subduing 
and  so  profound,  that  even  the  poet  himself  seemed  afraid  of 
being  delivered  up  onto  It ;  nay.  he  seemed  ashamed  of  being 
overcome  by  emotions,  which  the  gloomy  pride  of  his  intel- 
U<ct  often  vainly  strove  to  scorn ;  and  he  dashed  the  weak- 
ness from  his  heart,  and  the  tear  fk-om  his  eyes,  like  a  man 
■udtJcnly  aasailed  by  fioelinga  which  he  wished  to  hide,  snd 
which,  though  true  to  his  nature,  were  inconsistent  with  the 
character  which  that  mysterious  nature  had  been  foroed,  as 
hi  self-defence,  to  assume. 

But  there  ia  one  poem  In  which  he  has  almost  wholly  laid 
a«lde  all  remembrance  of  the  darker  and  stormier  passions ; 
in  «  bich  the  tone  of  his  spirit  and  his  voice  at  once  is  changed. 
Mid  where  he  who  seemed  to  care  only  for  agonies,  and  re- 
morse, and  despair,  and  death,  and  Insanity,  in  all  their  meet 
appalling  forms,  shows  that  ha  has  a  heart  that  can  feed  on 
the  purest  aympsthies  of  our  nature,  and  deliver  itself  up  to 
the  sorrows,  the  sadness,  and  the  melancholy  of  humbler 
souls.  The  **  I*risoner  of  Chlllon"  Is  a  poem  over  which 
Infancy  bae  ihed  lu  first  mysterious  tears  for  sorrows  so 
alien  to  Its  own  happy  Innocence,— over  which  the  gentle, 
pure,  and  pious  soul  of  Woman  has  brooded  with  ineibbie, 
and  yeammg,  and  bursting  tenderness  of  aAsction,  —  and 
over  which  old  Age,  almost  loosened  trout  this  world,  has 
bowed  his  hoary  head  In  delighted  approbation  of  that  fir»> 


Long  years  of  outrage,  calumny,  and  wrong; 
Imputed  madness,  prison'd  solitude,  > 
And  the  mind's  canker  in  its  savage  mood. 
When  the  impatient  thirst  of  light  and  air 
Parches  the  heart ;  and  the  abhorred  grate. 
Marring  the  stmb«ans  with  its  hideous  shade. 
Works  through  the  throbbing  eyeball  to  the  brain. 
With  a  hot  sense  of  heaviness  and  pain ; 
And  bare,  at  once,  Captivity  display'd 
SUnds  scoffing  through  the  never-open*d  gate. 
Which  nothing  through  its  bars  admits,  save  day, 
And  tasteless  food,  which  I  have  eat  alone 
Till  its  unsocial  bitterness  is  gone ; 
And  I  can  banquet  like  a  beast  of  prey. 
Sullen  and  lonely,  couching  in  the  cave 
Which  is  my  lair,  and — it  may  be — my  grave.' 
All  this  hath  somewhat  worn  me,  and  may  wear, 
But  must  be  borne.     I  stoop  not  to  despair; 
For  I  have  battled  with  mine  agony. 
And  made  me  wings  wherewith  to  overfly 

temal  love,  whose  beauty  and  sfanplidhr  fling  a  radiance  over 
the  earth  he  is  about  to  leave,  and  exhibit  our  fiUlen  nature 
in  near  approximation  to  the  glories  of  its  ultimate  destiny. 
The  "  Lament  "possesses  much  of  the  tenderness  and  pathos 
of  the  "  Prisoner  of  Chillon."  Lord  Byron  baa  not  delivered 
hbnself  unto  any  one  wild  and  Ibffftil  vision  of  tiie  Imprisoned 
Tasso,  —  he  Jias  not  dared  to  allow  himself  to  rush  forward 
vrith  headlong  passion  into  the  horrors  of  his  dungeon,  and 
to  deMribOt  as  be  could  fearihlly  have  done,  the  conflict  and 
agony  of  his  uttermost  despair, —but  he  shows  os  the  poet 
sitting  In  his  cell,  and  singing  there  — a  low,  melancholy, 
wailing  Lament,  sometimes,  UKteed,  bordering  on  utter  wretch- 
edness, but  oftener  partaking  of  a  settled  grief,  occasionally 
subdued  Into  mounuul  resignation,  cheered  by  dcllghtftil  re- 
membrances, and  elevated  by  the  confident  nope  of  an  im- 
mortal fame.  His  is  the  gathered  grief  of  many  years,  over 
which  his  soul  has  brooded,  till  she  has  in  some  measure  lost 
the  power  of  misery ;  and  this  soliloquy  Is  one  which  we  can 
believe  he  might  nave  uttered  to  himself  any  morn|ng,  or 
noon,  or  night  of  his  solitude,  as  he  seemed  to  be  half  com- 
muning witA  his  own  heart,  and  half  addressing  the  ear  of 
that  human  nature  from  which  he  was  shut  out.  but  of  which 
he  felt  the  continual  and  abiding  presence  within  his  Imagin- 
adon.  —  Paorsssoa  Wilson.] 

1  [The  original  MS.  of  this  poem  is  dated,  '*  The  Apen- 
nines, April  90.  1817."  It  was  written  in  consequence  of 
Lord  Byron  havtag  visited  Ferrara,  for  a  single  day,  on  his 
way  to  Florence.  In  a  letter  from  Rome,  he  says—"  The 
*  I.4unent  of  Tasso,'  which  I  sent  tnm  Florence,  has,  I  trust, 
arrived.  I  look  upon  it  as  a  *  These  be  good  rhymes  1 '  as 
Pope's  papa  said  to  him  when  he  was  a  boy/'j 

s  [Tasao's  biographer,  the  Abate  Serassi,  has  left  It  with- 
out doubt,  that  Uie  first  cause  of  the  poet's  punishment  was 
his  desire  to  be  occasionally,  or  altogether,  frae  firom  his  ser- 
vitude at  the  court  of  Alfonso.  In  1676,  Tasso  resolved  to 
visit  Rome,  and  enjoy  the  Indulgence  of  the  Jubilee ;  *'  and 
this  error,"  says  the  Abate, "  increasing  the  suspicion  already 
entertained,  that  he  was  in  search  of  another  service,  was  the 
origin  of  his  misfortunes.  On  his  return  to  Ferrara,  Uie  Duke 
refused  to  admit  1dm  to  an  audience,  and  he  waa  repulsed  team 
the  houses  of  all  the  dependants  of  the  court  j  and  not  one 
of  the  promises  which  the  Cardinal  Albano  had  obtained  for 
him  were  carried  Into  effect.  Then  It  was  that  Tasso— after 
having  suffered  these  hardships  for  some  time,  seeing  himself 
constantly  discountenanced  by  the  Dtike  and  the  Pnnoeases. 
abandoned  by  his  friends,  and  derided  by  his  enemies— could 
no  longer  contain  himself  within  the  bounds  of  moderation, 
but,  giving  vent  to  his  choler,  publicly  broke  forth  into  the 
most  tnjurtotts  expressions  imaginable,  both  against  the  Duke 
and  all  the  house  of  Este,  cursing  his  past  service,  and  re- 
tnKtIng  all  the  praises  be  had  ever  given  in  his  verses  to 
those  princes,  or  to  any  individual  connected  with  them,  de- 
claring that  they  were  all  a  gang  of  poltroons,  ingrates,  and 
scoundrels  (poltroni,  ingratl,  e  ribaldi).  For  tills  offence  be 
was  arrested,  conducted  to  the  hospital  of  St.  Anna,  and 
confined  in  a  solitary  cell  as  a  madman."— Saaassi,  Fita  del 
TauoJ\ 

*  [In  the  Hospital  of  St.  Anna,  at  Ferrara,  they  show  a 
cell,  over  the  door  of  which  Is  the  following  Inscription :  — 
**  Rispettate,  O  posteri,  la  oelebrita  dl  questa  stansa,  dove 
Torquato  Tasso,  Inferroo  pitk  dl  tristessa  die  dellrlo,  di- 
tenuto  dimorft  anni  vli.  men  IL,  scrlsse  verse  e  prose,  e  f!i 
rimesso  in  Ubertk  sd  Instansa  della  dtti  dl  Bergamo,  nel 
glomo  tI.  LugUo,  Iflgfi."— The  dungeon  Is  below  the  ground 
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The  narrow  circus  of  my  dungeon  wall. 

And  freed  the  Holy  Sepulchre  fh>m  thrall ; 

And  revell'd  among  men  and  things  divine. 

And  poor'd  my  spirit  over  Palestine, 

In  honour  of  the  saqped  war  for  Him, 

The  God  who  was  on  earth  and  is  in  heaven. 

For  he  has  strengtben'd  me  in  heart  and  limb. 

That  through  this  sufferance  I  mi^t  be  forgiven, 

I  hi^ve  employ'd  my  penance  to  record 

How  Salem*s  shrine  was  woo  and  how  adored. 

IL 
But  this  \k  o*er — my  pleasant  task  is  done :  —  ^ 
My  long-sustaining  friend  of  many  years  1 
If  I  do  blot  thy  final  page  with  tears, 
Know,  that  my  sorrows  have  wrung  firom  me  none. 
But  thou,  my  young  creation  I  my  8oul*s  child  1 
Which  ever  playing  round  me  came  and  smiled. 
And  woo*d  me  firom  myself  with  thy  sweet  sight, 
Thou  too  art  gone — and  so  is  my  delight : 
And  therefore  do  I  weep  and  inly  bleed 
With  this  last  bruise  upon  a  broken  reed. 
Thou  too  art  ended — what  is  left  me  now  ? 
For  I  have  anguish  yet  to  bear — and  how  ? 
I  know  not  (hat — but  in  the  innate  force 
Of  my  own  spirit  shall  be  found  resource. 
I  have  not  sunk,  for  I  had  no  remorse. 
Nor  cause  for  such :  they  caird  me  mad — and  why  ? 
Oh  Leonora  I  wilt  not  ihou  reply  ?  3 
I  was  indeed  delirious  in  my  heart 
To  lift  my  love  so  lofty  as  thou  art ; 
But  still  my  trenxj  was  not  of  the  mind  ; 
I  knew  my  fimlt,  and  feel  my  punishment 
Not  less  because  I  suffer  it  unbent 
That  thou  wert  beautiful,  and  I  not  blind. 
Hath  been  the  sin  which  shuts  me  fhnn  mankind ; 
But  let  them  go,  or  torture  as  they  wUI, 
My  heart  can  multiply  thine  image  still ; 
Successful  love  may  sate  itself  away. 
The  wretched  are  the  &ithful ;  'tis  their  fiite 
To  have  all  feeling  save  the  one  decay, 
And  every  passion  into  one  dilate, 
As  rapid  rivers  into  ocean  pour ; 
But  ours  is  fathomless,  and  hath  no  shore. 

floor  of  the  hospital,  and  the  light  penetratei  through  its 
gratsd  window  fl-om  a  small  yard,  which  seems  to  hare  been 
common  U>  other  cells.  It  Is  nine  paces  Ions,  between  five 
and  six  wide,  and  about  seven  feet  high.  Tne  bedstead,  so 
they  tell,  has  been  carried  off  piecemeal,  and  the  door  half 
cut  away,  by  the  derotion  of  those  whom  "  the  verse  and 
prose  "  of  the  prisoner  have  brought  to  Ferrara.  The  poet  was 
confined  In  this  room  from  the  middle  of  Bfarch  1579  to  De-< 
cember  1580,  when  he  was  removed  to  a  contiguous  apartaoent 
much  larger,  in  which,  to  use  his  own  expressions,  he  could 
**  philosophise  and  walk  about."  The  Inscription  is  incorrect 
as  to  the  immediate  cause  of  liis  enlargement,  which  was 
promised  to  the  city  of  Bergamo,  but  was  carried  Into  eflbct 
at  the  hstercession  of  Don  Yinoenxo  Gonsaga,  Prince  of 
Bfantua.  —  Hobbousx.] 

1  [The  opening  lines  bring  the  poet  before  us  at  once,  as  if 
the  door  or  the  dungeon  was  thrown  open.  From  this  bitter 
complaint,  how  nobly  the  unconquered  bard  rises  into  calm, 
and  serene,  and  digniflod  exultation  over  the  beauty  of**  that 
young  creation,  hit  soul's  child,"  the  Gierusalemme  Li- 
berata.  The  exultation  of  conscious  genius  then  dies  away, 
and  we  behold  him,  **  bound  between  (Ustractlon  and  disease,** 
no  longer  in  an  inspired  mood,  but  sunk  into  the  lowest  pro- 
stration of  human  misery.  There  is  something  terrible  in 
this  transition  fh>m  divme  nqiture  to  degraded  agony.— 
WiLaoN.] 

*  [In  a  letter  written  to  bis  friend  Sclplo  Gonsaga,  shortly 
after  his  confinement,  Tasso  exclaims—**  Ah.  wretched  roe  I 
1  had  designed  to  write,  besides  two  epic  poems  of  most  noble 
argument,  four  tragedies,  of  which  I  had  formed  the  plai.  I 
had  aehemed,  too,  many  works  in  prose,  on  subjects  tn^  most 
lolkr.  and  most  usefol  to  human  life ;  1  bad  designed  to  write 


m. 

Above  me,  hark  1  the  long  and  maniac  C17 

Of  minds  and  bodies  in  captivity. 

And  hark  I  the  ksh  and  the  Incraaing  bowl. 

And  the  half-inarticulate  blasphemy ! 

There  be  some  here  with  worse  than  flrensy  fool* 

Some  who  do  still  goad  on  the  o*cr-]aboiir*d  aiod. 

And  dim  the  litUe  light  that's  left  behind 

With  needless  torture,  as  thdr  tyrant  will 

Is  wound  up  to  the  lust  of  doing  ill :  * 

With  these  and  with  their  victims  am  I  dM'dL 

'Mid  sounds  and  sights  like  these  long  yean  haw  p«B'd ; 

*Mid  sights  and  sounds  like  these  my  life  BMy  do»: 

So  let  it  be — for  then  I  shall  repose. 

IV. 
I  have  been  patient;  let  me  be  so  yet ; 
I  had  forgotten  half  I  would  tbtpet. 
But  it  revives — Oh  1  would  it  were  my  lot 
To  be  forgetftil  as  I  am  Ibi^ot  1 — 
Feel  I  not  wroth  with  those  who  bade  mt  dwdl 
In  this  vast  Uiar-hoaae  of  many  woes? 
Where  laughter  is  not  mirth,  nor  tlxMight  the  adad. 
Nor  words  a  language,  nor  cv'n  men  wi—»vtw^ ; 
Where  cries  reply  to  cunes,  shiteks  to  hkm% 

And  each  is  tortured  in  his  separate  beU 

For  we  are  crowded  In  our  solitudes — 
Many,  but  each  divided  by  the  wall. 

Which  echoes  Madness  in  her  babbling  moods; 

While  all  can  hear,  none  heed  his  neighbour's  cdl — 
None  1  save  that  One,  the  veriest  wretdi  of  all,* 
Who  was  not  made  to  be  the  mate  of  these. 
Nor  bound  between  Distraction  and  Dlsraae. 
Feel  I  not  wroth  with  those  who  placed  me  hoe? 
Who  have  debased  me  hi  the  minds  of 
Debarring  me  the  usage  of  my  own. 
Blighting  my  life  in  best  of  its  career, 
Branding  my  thoughts  as  things  to  shu 
Would  I  not  pay  them  back  these  pangs  agatn. 
And  teach  them  inward  Sorrow's  stifled  groiD  ? 
The  struggle  to  be  calm,  and  cold  distiui^ 
Which  undermines  our  Stoical  success  ? 
No  t  — still  too  proud  to  be  vindicttve — I 
Have  pardon'd  princes'  insult^  and  would  die. 


philosophy  with  eloquence.  In  inch  a  1 . 

remain  of^  me  an  etffimal  memory  in  tlievorkL  Alas!lhk.' 
expected  to  close  my  life  with  gLorj  and  renowa ;  biSK  a»* 
oppressed  by  the  burden  of  so  many  calamities,  I  ha«r  W« 
every  prospect  of  reputation  and  of  boooor.  Hm  tar  r'  r9- 
petual  imprisonment  Increases  my  melaBclMsly ;  tke  KNsr 
nities  which  I  suifcr  augment  ft ;  and  the  squalor  efmr  fanr4 
my  hair,  and  habit,  the  sotdidness  and  flith.  raoBt 
annov  me.  Sure  am  I,  that,  if  sas  who  so  Vtedm  Im 
sponoed  to  my  attachment ->  if  she  mw  no  im 
and  in  such  affliction  —  she  would  have 
me.'*  —  Of>«rc,  t.  x.  p.  387.3 

*  [For  nearly  the  first  year  of  W» 

dured  all  the  horrors  of  a  soUtaiy  cell. 

of  a  gaoler  whose  chief  virtue,  ahhangta  bi 
man  of  letters,  was  a  crad  obedleDee  to  ttM 

Erince.    His  name  was  Agoetino  MoaU.    T 
I  a  letter  to  his  sister,  **ed  m 
innmaniri  "  >-  HobboosbO 

*  [This  fearftil  picture  is  finely 
Tasso  draws  of  himself  in  yoiuh,  when 
were  forming  his  wild,  romantic,  i 

Indeed,  the  great  excellence  of  the  ** 

ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  noble  prisoner's 

often  come  suddenly  from  afiu-  off,— so  „_ 

are  breatliing.  and  tlien  all  at  once  arise  the 

pest,~the  gloom,  tliough  black  as  n^bt  wUIr 

givct  way  to  frequent  bursts  of  radianor.  —and 

strain  is  dosed,  our  pity  and  cemaiseradon  aw  bAs^lei  •tt 

a  sustaining  and  elevaimg  sense  of  the 

of  his  character. — Woson.] 
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Yea,  Sister  of  nay  SoTerdgn  I  for  thy  sake 
I  weed  all  bittemess  ftom  out  my  breast, 
It  hatta  no  busiiiess  where  thou  art  a  guest ; 
Thy  brother  hates — but  I  can  not  detest;  ^ 
Thou  pitiest  not — but  I  can  not  forsake. 

V. 
Look  on  a  love  which  knows  not  to  despair,  > 
But  all  unquenchM  is  still  my  better  part. 
Dwelling  deep  in  my  shut  and  silent  heart. 
As  dwells  the  gathered  lightning  in  its  cloud, 
£ncompass*d  with  its  dark  and  rolling  shroud. 
Till  struck, — forth  Hies  the  all-etherlal  dart  I 
And  thus  at  the  collision  of  thy  name 
The  Tivld  thought  still  flashes  through  my  frame. 
And  for  a  moment  all  things  as  they  were 
Flit  by  me ; — they  are  gone  —  I  am  the  same. 
And  yet  my  love  without  ambition  grew ; 
I  knew  thy  state,  my  station,  and  I  knew 
A  Princess  was  no  love-mate  for  a  bard ; 
I  told  it  not,  I  breathed  it  not,  it  was 
Sufficient  to  itself,  its  own  rewmrd ; 
And  if  my  eyes  revealed  it,  they,  alas ! 
Were  punlsh'd  by  the  silentness  of  thine. 
And  yet  I  did  not  venture  to  repine. 
Thou  wert  to  me  a  crystal-girded  shrine, 
Worshipp'd  at  holy  distance,  and  around 
Hallow'd  and  meekly  kiss'd  the  saintly  ground ; 
Not  for  thou  wert  a  princess,  but  that  Love 
Had  robed  thee  with  a  gjlory,  and  array'd 
Thy  lineaments  in  beauty  that  dismay*d— 
Oh  !  not  dismay 'd — but  awed,  like  One  above  I 
And  in  that  sweet  severity  there  was 
A  something  which  all  softness  did  surpass — 
I  know  not  how — thy  genius  master*d  mine— 
My  star  stood  still  before  thee :  — if  it  were 
Presumptuous  thus  to  love  without  design. 
That  sad  liitality  hath  cost  me  dear; 
But  thou  art  dearest  still,  and  I  should  be 
Fit  for  this  ceil,  which  wrongs  me — but  for  Mee. 
The  very  love  which  lock'd  me  to  my  chain 
Hath  lighten'd  half  its  weight ;  and  for  the  rest. 
Though  heavy,  lent  me  vigour  to  sustain. 
And  look  to  tiiee  with  undivided  breast, 
And  foil  the  ingenuity  of  Fain.  * 

71. 

It  is  no  marvel — from  my  very  birth 

My  soul  was  drunk  with  love, — which  did  pervade 

And  mingle  with  whate'er  I  saw  on  earth  ; 

Of  oluects  an  inanimate  I  made 

Idols,  and  out  of  wild  and  lonely  flowers. 

And  rocks,  whereby  they  grew,  a  paradise, 

>  [Not  long  after  his  imprisoiunent,  Tano  appealed  to  the 
mercy  of  Alimuo,  to  a  oazizone^  of  great  beauty,  couched  in 
term*  lo  respectftd  and  pathetic,  as  must  have  moved.  It 
niffht  be  thought,  the  leverett  bosom  to  relent.  The  heart  of 
Alfonso  was,  however,  fanpregnable  to  the  appeal ;  and  Tasso, 
h}  another  ode  to  the  princesses,  whose  pitv  ne  invoked  In  the 
name  of  their  own  mother,  who  had  herseli  known,  if  not  the 
like  horrors,  the  like  solitude  of  Imprisonment,  and  Uttemess 
of  loul,  made  a  similar  appeal.  **  Considered  merely  as 
Doems."  savi  Black,  **  these  cansoni  are  extremely  beauti- 
ml ;  bat,  Ir  we  contemplate  them  as  the  productions  of  a 
mind  diseased,  they  form  Important  documents  in  the  his- 
tory of  man."— LA^e  tjf  Tasso.  vol.  li.  p.  408.] 

*  [As  to  the  indiinrence  which  the  Princess  is  said  to  have 
exhibited  for  the  misfortunes  of  Tasso,  and  the  Ilttie  effort 
the  made  to  obtain  his  liberty,  this  is  one  of  the  negative  ar- 
guTnents  founded  on  an  hypothesis  that  may  be  easily  de- 
ft royed  by  a  thousand  others  equally  plausible.  Was  not  the 
Princess  anxious  to  avoid  her  own  nun  ?  In  taking  too  warm 
sn  lntef«st  for  the  do^  did  she  not  risk  destroying'  herself, 
without  saving  him  r—  Foscolo.] 


Where  I  did  lay  me  down  within  the  shade 
Of  waving  trees,  and  dream*d  uncomted  hours. 
Though  I  was  chid  for  wandering ;  and  the  Wise 
Shook  their  white  aged  heads  o'er  me,  and  said 
Of  such  nuterials  wretched  men  were  made» 
And  such  a  truant  boy  would  end  in  woe. 
And  that  the  only  lesson  was  a  blow  ;.^ 
And  then  they  smote  me,  and  I  did  not  weep. 
But  cursed  them  in  my  heart,  and  to  my  haunt 
Retum*d  and  wept  alone,  and  dream'd  again 
The  visions  which  arise  without  a  sleep. 
And  with  my  years 'my  soul  began  to  pant 
With  feelings  of  strange  tumult  and  soft  pain*; 
And  the  whole  heart  exhaled  into  One  Want, 
But  undefined  and  wandering,  till  the  day 
I  found  the  thing  I  sought — and  that  was  thee ; 
And  then  I  lost  my  being  all  to  be 
AbBorb*d  in  thine  — the  worid  was  past  away— 
Thau  didst  annihJlat^^  the  earth  to  me  I 

vn. 

I  loved  all  Solitude — but  little  thought 
To  spend  I  know  not  what  of  life,  remote 
From  all  communion  with  existence,  save 
The  maniac  and  his  tyrant; — had  I  been 
Their  fellow,  many  years  ere  this  had  seen 
My  mind  like  theirs  oormpted  to  its  grave,  * 
But  who  {lath  seen  me  writhe^  or  heard  me  rave  ? 
Perchance  in  such  a  cell  we  suflfer  more 
Than  the  wreck*d  sailor  on  his  desert  shore ; 
The  workl  is  all  before  him — misu  is  here. 
Scarce  twice  the  space  they,  must  accord  my  bier. 
What  though  he  perish,  he  may  lift  his  eye 
And  with  a  dying  glance  upbraid  the  sky — 
I  will  not  raise  my  own  in  such  reproof. 
Although  *tis  clouded  by  my  dungeon  rooC 

vin. 

Yet  do  I  tetl  at  times  my  mind  decline,  ^ 
But  with  a  sense  of  its  decay :  — I  see 
Unwonted  lights  along  my  prison  shine. 
And  a  strange  demon,  who  is  vexing  me 
With  pilfering  pranks  and  petty  pains,  below 
The  feeling  of  the  healthful  and  the  f^ ; 
But  much  to  One,  who  long  hath  suffer'd  ^ 
Sickness  of  heart,  and  narrowness  of  place. 
And  all  that  may  be  borne,  or  can  debase. 
I  thought  mine  enemies  had  been  but  Man, 
But  Spirits  may  be  leagued  with  them — all  Earth 
Abandons  —  Heaven  forgets  me ; — in  the  dearth 
Of  such  defence  the  Powers  of  Evil  can. 
It  may  be,  tempt  me  ftxrther, — and  prevail 
Against  the  outworn  creature  they  assalL 

>  [Tasso's  profound  and  unconquerable  love  for  Leonora, 
sustaining  itself  without  hope  throughout  years  of  darkness 
and  solitude,  breathes  a  moral  dignity  over  all  his  sentiments, 
and  we  feel  the  strength  and  power  of  his  noble  q>irit  in  the 
un-upbraiding  devotedness  ofMs  passion. —Wilsom.] 

*  V*  My  ndnd  like  theirs  adapted  to  its  grave.**— M8.] 

*  CNor  do  I  lament,**  wrote  Tasso,  shortly  after  his  con- 
flnement,  "  that  my  heart  Is  deluged  with  slinost  constant 
miseiy,  that  my  head  is  always  heavy  and  often  painftil,  that 
my  sight  and  bearing  are  much  Impaired,  and  that  all  my 
fiwne Is  become  spare  and  meagre ;  but,  passing  all  this  witn 
a  short  sigh,  what  I  would  bewail  is  the  faifirmlty  of  my  mind. 
My  mind  sleeps,  not  thinks ;  my  ftmcy  is  chill,  and  ktnas  no 
pictures:  my  negligent  senses  will  no  longer  ftimish  the 
images  of  things ;  my  hand  Is  sluggish  in  writing,  and  my  pen 
seems  as  if  it  shrunk  from  the  office.  I  feel  as  If  I  were 
chained  in  all  my  operations,  and  as  if  I  were  overcome  by  an 
unwonted  numbness  and  oppressive  stiqwr.*'  —  Opere,  i,  vilL 
p.2M.] 
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Why  in  this  ftimace  is  my  spirit  proYed 
Like  steel  in  tempering  fire  ?  because  I  loved  ? 
Because  I  loved  what  not  to  love,  and  see. 
Was  more  or  less  than  mortal,  and  than  me. 

IX. 

I  once  was  quick  in  feeling — that  is  o'er ;  — 
My  scars  are  callous,  or  I  should  have  dash'd 
My  brain  against  these  bars,  as  the  sun  flashed 
In  mockery  through  them ;  — If  I  bear  and  bore 
The  much  I  have  recounted,  and  the  more 
Which  hath  no  words, — *tis  that  I  would  not  die 
And  sanction  with  self-slaughter  the  duU  lie 
Which  snared  me  here,  and  with  the  brand  of  shame 
Stamp  Madness  deep  into  my  memory, 
And  woo  Compassion  to  a  blighted  name. 
Sealing  the  sentence  which  my  foes  proclaim. 
No — it  shall  be  immortal  I — and  I  make 
A  future  temple  of  my  preaent  cell. 
Which  nations  yet  shall  visit  for  my  sake.  < 
While  thou,  Ferrara  I  when  no  longer  dwell 
The  ducal  chie&  witUn  thee,  shalt  fidl  down. 
And  crumbling  piecemeal  view  thy  hearthless  halls. 


A  poet's  wreath  shall  be  thine  only  crown, — 

A  poet's  dungeon  thy  most  fer  renown, 

WhUe  strangers  wonder  o'er  thy  unpeopled  wall's  !> 

And  thou,  Leonora ! —thoa — who  wert  ashamed 

That  such  as  I  could  love — who  blush'd  to  bear 

To  less  than  monarchs  that  thou  cooldst  be  dew. 

Go !  tell  thy  brother,  that  my  heart,  untamed 

By  griet  years,  weariness — and  it  may  be 

A  taint  of  that  he  would  impute  to  me— 

From  long  infection  of  a  den  like  this. 

Where  the  mind  rots  congenial  with  tiie  abya. 

Adores  thee  still;— and  add — that  when  tiw  towoi 

And  battlements  which  guard  his  Joyous  hoan 

Of  banquet,  dance,  and  revel,  are  forgot* 

Or  left  untended  in  a  dull  repose. 

This— this— shall  be  a  consecrated  spot  I 

But  thou — when  all  that  Birth  and  Beauty  throws 

Of  magic  round  thee  is  extinct — shalt  have 

One  half  the  laurel  which  o'ershades  my  grave.  * 

No  power  in  death  can  tear  our  names  apart. 

As  none  in  life  could  rend  thee  fhmi  my  bearL 

Tes,  Leonora !  it  shall  be  our  fkte 

To  be  entwined  for  ever — but  too  late  I* 


0tft  on  '^tnitt' 


Or  Yenice !  Venice !  when  thy  marble  walls 
Are  level  with  the  waters,  there  shall  be 
A  cry  of  nations  o'er  thy  sunken  halls, 

A  loud  lament  along  the  sweeping  sea ! 
If  I,  a  northern  wanderer,  weep  for  thee. 
What  should  thy  sons  do  7 — any  thing  but  weep : 
And  yet  they  only  murmur  in  their  sleep. 
In  contrast  with  their  Dithers — as  the  slime. 
The  dull  green  ooae  of  the  receding  deep. 
Is  with  the  dashing  of  the  spring-tide  foam. 
That  drives  the  sailor  shipless  to  his  home. 
Are  they  to  those  that  were ;  and  thus  they  creep. 
Crouching  and  crab-like,  through  their  sapping  streets. 
Oh  I  agony— that  centuries  should  reap 
No  mellower  harvest  1     Thirteen  hundred  years 
Of  wealth  and  glory  tum'd  to  dust  and  tears ; 

«  r*WUch [SS?^/?] *^^  '*^'  '"^  "^ Mke."-MS.] 

*  [ThoM  who  indulge  In  tiie  dmnM  of  earthly  retribution 
wiy  obtenre,  that  the  cruelty  of  Alfonio  was  not  left  without 
Its  recompense,  even  In  his  own  person.  He  sunrlved  tlie  af- 
fection oi  his  subijects  and  of  hu  dependants,  who  deserted 
him  at  his  death  ;  and  auffl^red  his  body  to  be  interred  with- 
out princely  or  decent  honours.  His  last  wishes  were  neg- 
lected ;  his  testament  cancelled.  His  kinsman,  Don  C»sar, 
shrank  from  the  excommunication  of  the  Vatican,  and,  after  a 
short  struggle,  or  rather  suspense,  Ferrara  passed  away  for 
erer  fktnn  the  dominion  of  the  house  of  Este — Hobbodsb.] 

*  [In  July.  1M6,  after  a  confinement  of  more  than  seren 
years,  Tasso  was  released  flrom  his  dungeon.  In  the  hope  of 
recdring  his  mother's  dowry,  and  of  again  beholding  his  sis- 
ter CorncOa,  he  shortly  after  Tlsiled  Naples,  where  nis  pre- 
sence was  welcomed  with  CTery  demonstration  of  esteem  and 
admiration.  Being  on  a  risit  at  Mola  di  Gaeta,  he  receired 
the  foUowtng  remarkable  tribute  of  respect.  Marco  di  Sdarra, 
the  notorious  captain  of  a  numerous  trooo  of  banditti,  hearing 
where  the  great  poet  was,  sent  to  compliment  him,  teod  of- 
fered him  not  only  a  free  passage,  but  protection  by  the  way, 
and  assured  him  that  he  aind  his  followers  would  be  proud  to 
•seeute  his  orders.    See  JfoMSo,  FiUi  del  Tomd,  p.  219.] 

«  [The  *pleasurei  of  tanaginatlon"  hare  been  explained 


& 


And  every  monument  the  stranger  meets. 

Church,  palace,  pOlar,  as  a  mourner  greets; 

And  even  the  Lion  all  subdued  appears. 

And  the  harsh  sound  of  the  barbarian  drum. 

With  dull  and  daily  dissonance,  repeats 

The  echo  of  thy  tyrant's  voice  along 

The  soft  waves,  once  all  musical  to  song. 

That  heaved  beneath  the  moonlight  with  tbe  thro^ 

Of  gondolas — and  to  the  busy  hum 

Of  cheerful  creatures,  whose  most  sinful  deeds 

Were  but  the  overheating  of  the  heart. 

And  flow  of  too  much  happiness,  which  needs 

The  aid  of  age  to  turn  its  course  apart 

From  the  luxuriant  and  voluptuous  flood 

Of  sweet  sensations,  battling  with  the  Uood. 

But  these  are  better  than  the  gloomy  rrron. 

The  weeds  of  nations  in  their  last  decay. 


probft  that 


and  Justified  by  Addison  In  prose,  and  by 
but  there  are  raomenu  of  real  life  when  Ita 
necessities  seem  to  oTerpower  and  destroy 
torv  of  mankind,  howerer,  famishes 
suffbring,  no  adyerse  circumstances, 

terlal  nature,  will  extinguish  the  spirit  oif     _^ 

haps  there  is  no  instance  of  tills  so  Tcry  aflecttng  aotf  •• 
sublime  as  the  case  of  Tasso.    They  who  baTc  see*  tW  < 
horror  •striking  dungeon-hole  at  Ferrara,   ta 
confined  seven  years  under  the  inqiatatioa  of 
have  had  this  truth  Impressed  upon  tlieir  hearts  in  a 
never  to  be  erased.    In  this  vault,  of  which  the  algha 
the  hardest  heart  shudder,  the  poet  employed  hf 
nishing  and  correcting  his  immortal  epic  poos. 
**  Lament"  on  this  suhiect  is  as  subuoie  and 
son  in  morality,  and  in  the  plrturea  of  the 
human  soul,  as  it  is  a  productioo  moat  aksqiseat, 
most  rigoit>us,  and  most  elevating  amoaM  the 
Muse.    The  bosom  wUch  is  not  toochcd  with  It—  tft* 
which  is  not  warmed.~the  understaadta^  whkh  ia  w 
lightened  and  exalted  by  it.  Is  not  fit  for  hiiBaa  tnaa 
IfLord  Byron  had  written  nothing  but  thia,  to  daaay 
praise  of  a  grand  poet  would  have  I 
gross  stupidity.  —  Bbyoobb. J 

*  [This  Ode  was  transmittad  from  Veofaa,  la 
with  *'Uaieppa."j 
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When  Ylce  walks  forth  with  her  unsoften'd  terrors, 

And  Mirth  is  madneaB,  and  but  smiles  to  slay; 

And  Hope  is  nothing  but  a  false  delay. 

The  sick  man's  lightning  half  an  hour  ere  death. 

When  Faintness,  the  last  mortal  birth  of  Pain, 

And  apathy  of  limb,  the  dull  beginning 

Of  the  cold  staggering  race  which  Death  is  winning, 

Steals  yeln  by  vein  and  pulse  by  pulse  away ; 

Tet  so  reUering  the  o'er-tortured  clay, 

To  him  appears  renewal  of  his  breath. 

And  f^ieedom  the  mere  numbness  of  his  chain ;  — 

And  then  he  talks  of  life,  and  how  again 

He  feels  his  spirits  soaring — albeit  weak, 

And  of  the  fi-esher  air,  which  he  would  seek ; 

And  as  he  whispers  knows  not  that  he  gasps, 

That  his  thin  finger  feels  not  what  it  clasps. 

And  so  the  film  comes  o*er  him — and  the  dizzy 

Chamber  swims  round  and  round — and  shadows  busy, 

At  which  he  vainly  catches,  flit  and  gleam, 

TiU  the  last  rattle  chokes  the  strangled  scream. 

And  all  is  ice  and  blackness, — and  the  earth 

That  which  it  was  the  moment  ere  our  birth. 

U. 
There  is  no  hope  for  nations !  —  Search  the  page 
Of  many  thousand  years — the  daily  scene,    ' 
The  flow  and  ebb  of  each  recurring  age. 
The  everlasting  to  be  which  hath  been. 
Hath  taught  us  nought  or  little :  still  we  lean 
On  things  that  rot  beneath  our  weight,  and  wear 
Our  strength  away  In  wrestling  with  the  air ; 
For  *tis  our  nature  strikes  us  down :  the  beasts 
Slaughter^  In  hourly  hecatombs  for  feasts 
Are  of  as  high  an  order — they  must  go    [slaughter. 
Even  where  their  driver  goads  them,  though  to 
Te  men,  who  pour  your  blood  for  kings  as  water, 
What  have  they  given  your  children  in  return  ? 
A  heritage  of  servitude  and  woes, 
A  blindfold  bondage,  where  your  hire  Is  blows. 
What !  do  not  yet  the  red-hot  ploughshares  bum. 
O'er  which  you  stumble  in  a  false  ordeal, 
And  deem  this  proof  of  loyalty  the  recU; 
Kissing  the  hand  that  guides  you  to  your  scars, 
And  glorying  as  you  tread  the  glowing  bars  ? 
All  that  your  sires  have  left  you,  all  that  Time 
Bequeaths  of  tree,  and  History  of  sublime. 
Spring  {h>m  a  different  theme !  — Te  see  and  read. 
Admire  and  sigh,  and  then  succumb  and  bleed  I 
Save  the  few  spirits,  who^  despite  of  all, 
And  worse  than  all,  the  sudden  crimes  engendered 
By  the  down-thundering  of  the  prison-wall, 
And  thint  to  swallow  the  sweet  waters  tendered. 
Gushing  firom  Freedom's  fountains — when  the  crowd, 
Madden'd  with  centuries  of  drought,  are  loud. 
And  trample  on  each  other  to  obtain 
The  cup  which  brings  oblivion  of  a  chain 
Heavy  and  sore, — in  which  long  yoked  they  plough'd 
The  sand, — or  if  there  sprung  the  yellow  grain, 
T  was  not  far  them,  their  necks  were  too  much  bow'd. 
And  their  dead  palates  chew'd  the  cud  of  pain :  — 
Tes  I  the  few  spirits — who,  despite  of  deeds 
Which  they  abhor,  confound  not  with  the  cause 
Those  momentary  starts  fh>m  Nature's  laws. 
Which,  like  the  pestilence  and  earthquake,  smite 
But  for  a  term,  then  pass,  and  leave  the  earth 
With  all  her  seasons  to  repair  the  blight 
With  a  few  summers,  and  again  put  forth 


Cities  and  generations  —  fldr,  when  free — 
For,  Tyranny,  there  blooms  no  bud  for  thee  t 

m. 

Glory  and  Empire  I  once  upon  these  towers 

With  Freedom — godlike  Triad  1  how  ye  sate  I 
The  league  of  mightiest  nations,  in  those  hours 
When  Venice  was  an  envy,  nilght  abate. 
But  did  not  quench,  her  spirit'— in  her  fiite 
All  were  enwrapp'd :  the  feasted  monarchs  knew 

And  loved  their  hostess,  nor  could  learn  to  hate. 
Although  they  humbled — with  the  kingly  few 
The  many  felt,  for  from  all  days  and  dimes 
She  was  the  voyager's  worship ; — even  her  crimes 
Were  of  the  softer  order — bom  of  Love, 
She  drank  no  blood,  nor  fktten'd  on  the  dead. 
But  gladden'd  where  her  harmless  conquests  spread ; 
For  these  restored  the  Cross,  that  firom  above 
Hallow'd  her  sheltering  banners,  which  incessant 
Flew  between  earth  and  the  unholy  Crescent, 
Which,  if  it  waned  and  dwindled.  Earth  may  thank 
The  city  it  has  clothed  In  chains,  which  clank 
Now,  creaking  in  the  ears  of  those  who  owe 
The  name  of  Freedom  to  her  glorious  struggles ; 
Tet  she  but  shares  with  them  a  common  woe. 
And  calVd  the  "  kingdom"  of  a  conquering  foe,— 
But  knows  what  all — and,  most  of  all,  we  know^ 
With  what  set  gilded  terms  a  tyrant  juggles ! 

IV. 
The  name  of  Commonwealth,  is  past  and  gone 

O'er  the  three  flractions  of  the  groaning  globe ; 
Venice  is  crush'd,  and  Holland  deigns  to  own 

A  sceptre,  and  endures  the  purple  robe ; 
If  the  free  Switzer  yet  bestrides  alone 
His  chainless  mountains,  'tis  but  for  a  time. 
For  tyranny  of  late  Is  cunning  grown. 
And  in  its  own  good  season  tramples  down 
The  sparkles  of  our  ashes.     One  great  clime. 
Whose  vigorous  oAprlng  by  dividing  ocean 
Are  kept  apart  and  nursed  in  the  devotion 
Of  Freedom,  which  their  fiithcrs  fought  for,  and 
Bequeath'd — a  heritage  of  heart  and  hand, 
And  proud  distinction  fhim  each  other  iand. 
Whose  sons  must  bow  them  at  a  monarch's  motion. 
As  If  his  senseless  sceptre  were  a  wand 
Full  of  the  magic  of  exploded  science — 
Still  one  great  clime,  in  full  and  firee  defiance, 
Tet  rears  her  crest,  unconquer'd  and  sublime, 
Above  the  far  Atlantic  ! — She  has  taught 
Her  Esau-brethren  that  the  haughty  flag, 
The  floating  fence  of  Albion's  feebler  crag. 
May  strike  to  those  whose  red  right  hands  have  bought 
Rights  cheaply  eam'd  with  blood.— Still,  still,  for  ever 
Better,  though  each  man's  life-blood  were  a  river. 
That  it  should  flow,  and  overflow,  than  creep 
Through  thousand  lazy  channels  in  our  veins, 
Damm'd  like  the  dull  canal  with  locks  and  chains, 
And  moving,  as  a  sick  man  in  his  sleep. 
Three  paces,  and  then  Altering : — better  be 
Where  the  extingulsh'd  Spartans  still  are  tree. 
In  their  proud  chamel  of  Thermopyls, 
Than  stagnate  in  our  marsh, — or  o'er  the  deep 
Fly,  and  one  current  to  the  ocean  add. 
One  spirit  to  the  souls  our  &^er8  had. 
One  f^veman  more,  America,  to  thee  ! 
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OF   PULC1.> 


ADYERTISEMENT. 

Ths  Morgante  Maggiore,  of  the  first  canto  of  which 
this  translation  is  offered,  divides  with  the  Orlando 
Innamorato  the  honour  of  having  formed  and  sug- 
gested the  style  and  story  of  Ariosto.  The  great 
defects  of  Bolardo  were  his  treating  too  seriously  the 
narratives  of  chivalry,  and  his  harsh  style.     Aiiosto, 

t  [The  following  traiulatlon  wm  executed  at  RaTenna, 
in  February.  1890,  and  fint  saw  the  light  In  the  pages  of  the 
unfortunate  journal  called  '*  The  Liberal."  The  merit  of 
it,  as  Lord  Byron  over  and  over  states  in  his  letters,  consists 
in  the  wonderfol  verbum  pro  verba  closeness  of  the  Tersion. 
It  wai,  in  fact,  an  exercise  of  skill  in  this  art,  and  cannot 
be  fairly  estimated,  without  continuous  reference  to  the  ori- 
ginal Italian,  which  the  reader  will  therefore  now  find  placed 
opposite  to  the  text.  Those  who  want  full  information,  and 
clear  philosophical  views,  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Romantic 
Poetry  of  the  Italians,  will  do  well  to  read  at  length  on  article 
on  that  subject,  from  the  pen  of  the  late  L-go  Foscolo,  in  the 
forty-second  number  of  the  Quarterly  Hevipw.  Wc  extract 
from  it  the  passage  in  which  that  learned  writer  applies  him- 
self more  puticularly  to  the  Morgante  of  Pulci.  After  show- 
ing that  all  the  poets  of  this  class  adopted  as  the  groundwork 
of  their  fictions,  the  old  wild  materials  which  had  for  ages 
formed  the  stock  in  trade  of  the  professei  storv-tellers. — in 
those  days  a  class  of  persons  holding  the  same  place  in  Chris- 
tendom, and  more  especially  in  Italy,  which  their  brothers 
sttll  maintain  all  over  the  East, — Foscolo  thus  proceeds :  — 

"  The  ciutomory  fornii  of  ihc  narratlTe  all  And  ii  iilare  In  romantic 
poetry :  kuch  arc  the  wnlentiout  reflection*  kugK«te«l  by  the  matters 
which  he  hAi  jnrt  relktrd,  or  Bribing  in  anticipation  of  ihow  which  he  is 
about  to  relate,  and  which  the  tiory-teller  always  open*  when  he  rvikume* 
his  recitatioiw ;  his  defence  of  hii  owd  merits  affainu  the  attacks  of  riTals 
In  trade ;  and  his  formal  Icare-takinft  when  he  paru  from  hu  audience,  and 
Invites  thera  to  meet  htm  afxin  on  the  morrow.  This  method  of  wtndinff 
ap  each  portlan  of  the  poem  is  a  favourite  among  the  romantic  poets ;  «  ho 
constant'y  finish  their  cantot  with  a  distich,  of  which  th«  vonla  may  ^trj, 
but  the  sens*  ia  uniform. 

*  Air  altro  canto  v»  far6  scntln, 

8e  ail'  altro  canto  ml  ecrrete  a  udlrc.'—  AaiOiTO. 

Or  at  ths  aid  of  another  canto,  according  to  Hanington't  tranalation,  — 

*  I  now  cut  ofTabruptiy  here  my  rhyme, 
And  keep  my  tale  onto  another  Ume.' 

"  The  ffanrn  and  materials  of  these  popular  storloi  wcf*  adopted  by 
writers  of  a  su{ierior  cIask,  who  contidered  the  TulKar  talcs  of  their  prede- 
ccMors  as  block*  of  marble  finely  tinted  and  Tarieffated  by  the  hand  of  na- 
ture, but  which  might  afFard  a  masterpircc,  wh«>n  tastefully  worked  and 
polished.  The  rocnantk-  poets  tmted  tlie  traditionary  fictions  ju«t  as 
Dante  did  the  legend*  invented  by  the  monkt  to  maintain  their  mastery 
over  weak  minds-  H**  formed  therfi  Into  a  poem,  which  became  the  admi- 
ration of  every  age  and  nation;  but  Dante  and  Petr<irca  were  poeto,  who, 
though  univer»rtllv  celebrated,  were  not  untverMlly  understood.  The 
l«irii««l  found  employment  In  writing  comments  upon  their  poems ;  but  the 
lution,  without  even  excepting  the  hiuher  ranks,  knew  them  only  by 
name.  At  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  a  few  obscure  autnon 
Iwipui  to  write  romanoca  in  prae  and  in  rhyme,  uking  for  their  stibjcct 
the  wan  of  Ctutflcmagnc  and  Orlando,  or  sometime*  the  adventures  of 
Arthur  and  the  Knlghta  of  the  Round  Table.  These  works  were  so 
pleasing,  that  they  were  rapidly  multiplied :  but  the  bards  of  romance 
cared  liule  about  style  or  versification,  -  they  sought  for  adventures,  and 
enchantmenU,  and  mIrarlH.  We  here  obtain  at  least  a  partial  ezitlanaUon 
at  the  rapid  decline  of  Italian  poetry,  and  the  amaaing  corruption  of  the 
Italian  language,  whlih  took  place  immediately  after  the  death  of  Pe> 
trarch,  and^which  proceeded  from  bad  to  wane  tinUl  the  era  of  Lorenxo 
de*  Medici. 

"  It  was  then  that  Pulci  composed  his  Morgante  for  the  amusement  of 
Madonna  I.uceiia,  the  toother  of  liorenio;  and  he  used  to  recite  it  at 
table  to  Fictno.  ami  Pn  i'lan,  and  LoT«n«>,and  the  other  illustrious  cliarac- 
ten  who  then  nourished  at  Florence:  yet  Pulci  adhered  strictly  to  the 
original  plan  of  the  )>opular  Ktory  tellers ;  and  if  his  succe«M>r«  have  em> 
twllished  them  so  that  tiM-y  can  Karcely  be  recogniseil,  it  is  cvn^in  that  in 
no  other  poem  can  ihey  be  found  so  cenulne  and  native  as  in  the  Mor- 
gante. Pulci  aceommot1/iie<l  himself,  though  s^iortively,  to  the  Renins  of 
his  age;  claMioal  la«to  and  sound  criiicisin  began  to  prevail,  and  great 
endeavoan  were  making  b«  the  learned  to  separate  historical  truth  from 
the  chaos  of  fable  and  indition :  so  that,  though  Pulci  introduced  the 
most  curavagant  fable*,  he  «f1V«-ted  to  complain  of  the  erron  of  his  prede- 
cesaors.  *  I  grieve,'  he  said, '  for  my  enrperor  Chsrlemagne :  for  I  lae  that 
his  hiatoiy  uia  been  badly  wriit«v)  and  worse  understood.' 
*  R  del  mio  C.ATio  imperador  m'  Increbbe  ; 
K*  stata  quests  i'tiiiri.i,  a  quel  ch'io  vexglo, 
Dl  Carlo,  male  intesa  e  scritu  pegglo.' 

"And  whilst  he  quotes  the  great  historlsn  i^eonardo  A  retinovrith  re- 
spect, be  profesaw  to  believr  the  authority  of  the  hi>lT  Airhbishop  Tnrpln, 
who  ks  also  one  of  the  hi-roes  of  the  (Mwm.  In  anoiiier  paiwage,  where  he 
imitates  the  apologies  of  the  story-tellen,  he  makos  a  neat  allusion  to  the 
taste  of  his  audience.  *  1  know,'  he  asts.  '  that  I  must  proceed  straight- 
Ibrwanl,  and  not  tcU  •  Aotfie  lie  In  tlic  course  of  my  tale.    I'hls  ia  not  a 


in  his  oontinuatioii,  by  a  Judicious  mixtore  of  the 
gaiety  of  Pulci,  has  avoided  the  one ;  and  Bcral,  in 
his  reformation  of  Boiardo's  poem,  has  corrected  the 
other.  Pulci  may  be  considered  as  the  prrcunior 
and  model  of  Bend  altogether,  as  he  has  partly  been 
to  Ariosto,  however  inferior  to  both  his  copyists.  He 
is  no  less  the  founder  of  a  new  style  of  poetnr  very 
lately  sprung  up  in  England.     I  allude  to  that  of 


wory  tt  mm  inecaUon :  md  If  I  go  one  Mep  oat  *i  ibr  ttght 
cltastites,  another  crtUcises,  a  third  toolda— thejtry  to  drive  i 
but  in  fact  thes  are  out  of  their  senses.' 

"  Pulci's  virftibcation  is  remarkably  flocnt.    Vet  he  ia  dcAc<«H(  is 
lady;  his  language  is  pure,  and  his  exiiresuons  flow  nansraa* .  be! 
phrases  are  abrupt  and  unconnected,  ana  he  freoiucntls  wt>«s  w-fnt- 
Ucally.    Mis  vigour  degiunerates  into  iMrshnett;   and  hi»  love  at  *'. 
prcTvnu  the  developement  of  hit  porttcal  imagery.     He  bear*  ai< 
marks  of  rude  genius;  be  waa  capable  of  rteiicite  pie*santr«,  yn  ^i  «i 
are  tuually  hitter  and  severe.    HU  humour  never  ari-«»  fraia  p»at., 
from  unexpected  situ>ition«  strongly  contrasted.    The  Hu^f^nm  (  '^.. 
ma«ne  sentences  King  Manilius  of  Spain  to  be  hanged  tc?  t>«b  a«H 
and  Arrhhishop  Turpin  kindly  oif'en  his  services  on  the  ooca^^ 

'  E"  di«a» :  lo  vo',  Marsilio,  cikc  t«  nesga 
Dove  tu  ondinaatl  il  trsdintcnto. 
Disse  Turpino :  lo  vogUo  fare  II  boja. 
Carlo  rispooe .  Ed  io  ton  ben  contctkte 
Che  da  traualo  di  «|uesU  due  cani 
L' opera  tanta  con  la  saate  inanL* 

Here  we  have  an  emperar  supeitntending  the  ONvtiea  ^c 


& 


is  hanged  in  the  prcMncf'  of  a  vast  mnlutude,  all  of  wNosai  as«  gir?^ 
fied  at  bchokling  an  archMshop  officiating  in  the  rharactev  tf  a  ^«>s^ 
thv  law.    Before  this  advivture  took  p'ace,  Csradoro  bad  dct^Mu-tetf 
ambassador  to  the  emperor,  complalmnjr  ot  the  shamrfni  coetrart  i 
wicked  Paladin,  who  had  tedncMi  the  princeai  hia  dsug^ifii 
does  not  present  himaeif  with  modem  diplomatic  coiineiy. 
'  Macon  t'  abbatta  come  tradiiore, 

O  disleale  c  ingiusto  imperadore  ! 
A  C^nuloro  f  stato  scritio,  t)  Carlo, 

O  Carlo !  O  Carlo !  (•  <TolUva  Is  ir%ta) 

De  la  tiia  corte,  che  non  pooi  n^gils^ 

He  la  sua  figtia  cosa  disAnekCa.* 

•'  •  O  Charles,'  he  cried,  •  Charica,  Charifs !  '—and 
He  shook  his  bead  —  'a  sad  cimiplamt  I 


I- 
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Of  !kh«meful  acts  which  cannot  be  denied  : 
Kins  Carsdore  has  ascerulned  the  thii^, 
H'hicli  comes  moreover  proved  and  vcnAed 
By  Itttrrs  from  vour  own  side  of  the  water 
Respecting  tlte  Muiviear  of  hi*  daoghtcr.* 

*<  Such  Bcenes  maj  appear  somewhat  sCrarg* ;  but  Co. 
and  the  execution  of  Kuig  MaruUus,  ore  UM  in  strict  fwiiiwu.n  ib  '^ 
notions  of  the  common  people,  and  as  ttvev  mast  still  be  AescnSvu  t*  «  • 
wished  to  ImiUtethe  po|iuUr  story •lellers.  If  rolo  hr  nrr^en  _  .^ 
fined  und  delic ite,  his  snatches  of  amenity  leaulied  brtn  tlae  ^arkwa  ^ 
racter  of  the  Flurmtines,  and  the  revival  of  letter*.  Hat  at  tlie  ii,  :  ,m. 
we  must  trace  to  naUonal  character,  and  to  the  lnf}uesk(,w  ei  tiw  4*^  .  \  . ' 
panions.  tike  bulToonerv  which,  in  the  opinion  of  foieucneva, 
graces  the  poem.  M .  Ginguen^  lias  criticised  Palt-i  m  the  i 
countrsmen.  He  attributes  modem  manner*  to  assrient 
it  for  granted  that  the  indiriduals  of  every  other  nation  tMa*  and  ect 
modem  Frenchmen.  On  tlieae  primipin,  i«  conclialea  ihm  P>o  o.  < 
with  rrspect  lo  his  nib>ct  and  to  hi»  moife  of  treattng  it, 
write  burlesque  poetr^  ;  because,  as  he  aavs.  simJi  bmtm 
have  been  introduced  into  a  compoaitiun  recited  to  Lwouiede^'Ue^n  -^ 
his  enlightened  guests,  if  tlie  author  had  faMetdcd  to  be  Lis  ie-prgs  t<^  -^ 
fine  portrait  of  Lorenzo  given  by  Marhiavelli  at  tttecnd  ^  Kte  T^mu  as 
history,  the  historian  complains  that  h«  took  ro«re  pteuarwka  tiae  ^wms 
of  Jeaten  and  buHbona  than  beseemed  sucfi  a  man.  It  b  a  Isaaie  a-w  » 
that  Benedetto  V'archI,  a  contemporary  hlsMorian,  mafcea  'b*  ^iva  -'v 
plaint  of  MachiavelU  himself.  Indeed,  manv  knovn  aaecd(a*%  mg  Ma  -h. » 
velli,  no  leas  than  his  fugitive  pieces,  prove  that  It  va»  ^riy  «  ke*  b«  «« 
acting  the  sutesman  that  ha  wisbai  to  be  grave ;  mhI  that  W  «■«  .t  ^i« 
like  other  men  when  he  laid  aside  his  oignitv.  Wr  de  aoc  itiK  k» 
was  In  the  wrong.  But,  whatever  opinion  may  be  lermad  •»  t)*  «  «r 
we  shall  yet  be  forced  to  oonciude  that  croat  men  mav  be  m 
blame  the  inannera  of  thdr  times,  witbotit  tvtfw  a>4e  ••  wl 
influence.  In  other  leipectt,  the  fiosm  ut  Puici  b  i 
and  in  tone.  And  here  we  shall  repeat  a  gvnsvm!  ob,^r<M 
adrise  our  readen  to  apply  to  all  the  romanttc  paeai»  sd  t^  Hm 
Thmt  tktir  nmiic  httmtcmr  arimt  frmt  (A*  niirraif  lef  frm  gke 
dtavmrt  qf  tha  wnten  to  adktrt  t»  tht  J*rmm  mnd  e^»e<i  ^  mt 
aloty^tUgn,  mm4  the  ^ffurU  etade  at  tkr  tmm  t^  %  ske  g«^^ 
wntrrt  to  rtnJer  tmeh  maUrtmU  imttrttHmg  mmt  laWiasi 

"  This  simpl"  elucidation  of  tiw  cau^s  of  the  poet  c«l  ( 
Morgante  has  been  overlooked  be  the  criiirs ;  a^  ther  baw 
DUlad  with  great  eamcstnasa  diiring  the  lasS  r«<»  ceaitari^,  m^^^m  n 
Morgante  ti  written  hi  >c«t  or  cametC;  and  whether  r«L^  •■  wa  w 
athcut,  who  wrote  In  rene  fioe  the  npeeei  pnyaae  e(  wafll^  «  ms  t»  « -ok, 
Mr.  Merlvale  inclines,  in  his  Oriando  m  llane«*Talk».  rvtS^or  '  'a 
M.  Oingu^n^.  tliai  the  Morgante  is  drcidoUy  «»  be  l  asi  iidLsiaS  »  .  ^<>- 
lcw)uepoeni,  and  a  satire  against  the  Chnstiaa  rebcMB.  V««  Ms  M<wk 
vale  himse  f  acknowlMlges  tha;  It  is  around  ap  «  ab  i 
dignified  by  rrligioas  arntlroent ;  and  !•  timefuse 
question  aniengst  the  vneaplamed.  _ 

of  tlie  human  mind.'    If  a  similar  qneation  basi  Mot 

both  in  reganl  to  Hhakspeare  and  to  Ailpsto,  It  ntxba  be  «*a  a  -thr       W 
dispute  wbcttaar  the  iarBiar  ialaBdcd  ta  «flM  r 
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the  ingenious  Whistlecraft  The  serious  poems  on 
Ronceivalles  in  the  same  language,  and  more  par- 
ticularlf  the  excellent  one  of  Mr.  Merivale,  are  to 
be  trsced  to  the  same  source.  It  has  never  yet  been 
decided  entirely  whether  Pulci*s  intention  was  or 
was  not  to  deride  the  religion  which  is  one  of  his 
fiiTourlte  topics.  It  appears  to  me,  that  such  an  in- 
tention would  have  been  no  less  haxardous  to  the 
poet  than  to  the  priest,  particularly  in  that  age  and 
oouatry;  and  the  permission  to  publish  the  poem, 
and  its  reception  among  the  classics  of  Italy,  prove 
that  it  neither  was  nor  is  to  interpreted.  That  he 
intended  to  ridicule  the  monastic  life,  and  suffered 
his  imagination  to  fHaj  with  the  simple  dulness  of 
his  ooDverted  giant,  seems  evident  enough ;  but 
surely  it  were  as  ui^ust  to  accuse  him  of  irrellgion 
on  this  account,  as  to  denounce  Fielding  for  his 
Fanon  Adams,  Barnabas,  Thwackum,  Supple,  and 
the  Ordinary  in  Jonathan  Wild,  —  or  §cott,  for  the 
exquisite  use  of  his  Covenanters  in  the  "  Tales  of 
my  Landlord." 

In  the  following  tranalation  I  have  used  the  liberty 
of  the  original  with  the  proper  names ;  as  Puld  uses 
Gan,  GaneUon,  or  Ganellone ;  Carlo,  Carlomagno,  or 
Carlomano ;  Bondel,  or  RondeDo,  &c,  as  it  suits  his 
convenience ;  so  has  the  translator.  In  other  respects 
the  version  is  fldthftxl  to  the  best  of  the  translator's 


Hi 


did  aol  iDcm  to  bailMqnc  bb  boMt.    It  b  •  hapiiy  tfitag  dial*  vllh 

njcard  id  that*  tvo  Rmt  writns,  the  war  hat  ended  bj  the  fbftuaate  bitor. 

venuoo  of  tb«  ffmeral  bodv  of  rcadcn,  vbo,  oa  racb  occAdom,  fbnn  thdr 

id^ncnt  vtth  IcH  cnidiuon  and  witb  \mt  prvjudicc  Uwn  Um  eritica. 

lat  Puld  b  Itttk  mwl,  and  bb  ■«  b  IltUt  known.     W*  an  told  hj 

Mr.  Mertvalo.  tbat '  tbo  points  of  abctnuc  thooloKj  ara  diaeuawd  m  tb« 

Moriraoto  with  a  dcgnoof  aoeptleal  freodom  wblch  wt  tbould  ImMinc  to  b« 

alio^ethnr  nmola  mm  tbo  apirll  of  tbo  fiftaontb  contorf .'    Mr.  Af  erlTal* 

r«. iovt  M.  UinffiUn^,  wbo  IbUows  Voltain.  And  the  phUoaophcT  of  Ferrwy, 

w  ho  «M  alwayi  booting  ap  In  aU  qnartcn  far  alllM  affainut  Chrlttianity ,  col  • 

tecud  all  tbo  icfipturar paataget  or  Puld,  npoo  vhlch  he  commented  in  hb 

own  way.    Bol  It  b  only  aince  tbe  Council  of  Tmtt,  that  any  doubt  which 

R.itfht  be  rabod  on  a  reibdont  doitma  expoaed  an  author  to  the  charge  of 

inipitfcy:  wbibt.  In  tbe  linoenib  century,  a  Catholic  mixht  be  tincerely 

dr  'oat,  and  jvt  allow  bimidf  a  certain  dcipoe  of  latitude  In  theological 

douU.    At  ono  and  the  tamo  time  the  Plorcntine*  might  well  bcUoTc  in 

tbe  Gvtfei  and  laagh  at  a  doctor  of  divinity :  for  it  wm  esactlv  at  tbU 

rra  tbat  Ibey  bad  been  ■pectaton  of  tbo  mcmorabb  mimD<eT»*w  between 

the  repraacBtatlTeB  of  tbe  oeatem  and  waAtfn  churches.   Greek  and  Latin 

Ltahopi  fnm  eveiT  eomar  of  Cbriatcndoin  bad  assembled  at  Plonnce  for 

tbr  purpose  of  trylitf  whether  they  could  poiaibly  uodcncand  ooch  other ; 

attl  when  they  tnnrated.  Ibey  bated  each  other  woiM  than  before.    At  the 

very  time  when  rnld  was  eonpovlng  bb  Morgante,  the  clergy  of  Plotvnce 

prptosted  aipdnal  tbe  ezoomnunicatlons  pronounced  by  Siitna  IV.,  and 

With  espnaslons  by  which  bb  bollnoas  was  anatbomatised  in  bb  turn. 

Ihiring  UMsa  |inmait>iigij  an  arcbbishoo,  ooBTlcted  of  being  a  papal  amia- 

sary.  waa  bangad  fton  one  of  the  windows  of  the  government  paUoe  at 

Flomce :  thb  event  may  bar*  suggcstad  to  Puld  the  idea  of  converting 

anochcr  arebbbbop  Into  a  hangman.     Tbo  romanuc  poou  substituted 

literary  aad  sclentlBc  obsartations  far  tba  trivial  digressions  of  the  story. 

tdlet*.    Thb  waa  a  great  hnpresument  >  and  atttaoogh  It  waa  not  well 

managed  by  PuteJ,  yet  M  praonU  luwltb  much  curious  incidental  matter. 

In  owotinK  Ms  pbUMophical  friend  and  contomporary  Mauco  Pahnlerl,  bo 

espLslna  tno  inaltnes  oTbmtaa  br  a  bold  bypothaib  —  he  sopposas  that  they 

Th"      ■  "*  ■      -     ■    - 


by  evil  sptarlta.    Thb  Idea  gave  no  otTcnce  to  the  theologians 
of  th«  flftoenth  eantnry:  but  it  eidtad  much  orthodox  indignation  when 
Paibor  BoiUMUrt,  a  Prvch  monk,  brought  It  forward  as  a  now  theory  of 
luMr  Mar  —»    - 


M»  awn.  Mr-  Morivatc,  after  Observing  that  Polei  died  befare  tbe  dboovery 
of  Amerloa  by  CdninbuSt  quotas  a  passage  '  which  will  becvme  a  very  in. 
MvwaUag  ■*«>T"ni*"t  far  tbe  pblbMophicd  Matorian.*  We  give  it  in  hb 
11 1  lae  trsnalaiinn :  —  *  The  wats-  b  level  tiooucb  la  whole  extent,  although, 
likw  tbo  eoflh,  h  haa  tba  farm  of  a  globe.  Mankind  in  those  ages  were 
mocb  moiw  Ignorant  than  now.  Hercules  wooU  blush  at  this  dav  for 
havb^r  Axed  his  column.  VcbmIs  will  wian  pass  far  Imycnd  them.  They 
ma*  SfOOi  ranch  another  hambphcn,  b«can<«  every  thing  tends  to  iu  contre : 
In  lifco  manner  «,  by  a  dlvtne  mystcrr,  the  earth  b  suspended  in  the  midst 
of  the  Stan ;  bate  below  are  eltiea  and  empires,  which  were  ancient.  The 
LnhatMtanta  cf  tboae  regions  were  called  AnUp«»des.  Tbcy  have  plants  and 
animals  as  wcU  aa  you,  and  wage  wan  as  well  as  yoa.*~.  Jfergoafo,  c.  xxv. 
at.  m9.  dtc. 

"  Th«  more  we  eonsldsr  the  tncca  ef  ancioit  science,  which  break  In 
iranatent  flaihas  throagh  the  darkness  et  the  middle  aaos.  and  which  gra- 
auAlly  rw-illuailnatad  Um  iMrisan,  the  more  shall  we  be  dbposed  to  adopt 
tba  hypoahasia  fuggasled  bj  RaiUy,  and  suppcnrted  by  him  with  scdnctive 
sloqtictwow  H«  maintafaicd  tbat  ail  tbe  acqulremvnu  of  the  Urccks  and 
fiomans  had  baen  transmitted  to  them  as  the  wrecks  and  firagmenu  of  the 
know|«daa  oneo  poaaeawd  by  primaeval  nations,  by  empires  rt  sage*  and 
l>h)  loeopMan*  who  w«»  afkrrwards  swept  ftom  the  fsce  of  tbe  globe  by 
tomw  o««rwh«lfBfaic  eatastropho.  Hb  theorv  may  be  oonaidcred  as  ex- 
x.avaitant ;  bat  if  the  Wttnri  pradnctions  or  the  Romaiu  were  not  vet 
•xtan«.  It  woold  seem  incredll>(e,  that,  after  the  bpse  of  a  few  centuries, 
ik»  civilMiatlon  of  the  Angostan  age  could  have  been  sncoecdod  \n  Italy  by 
u.h  barbarity.  Tba  Italians  were  so  ignorant,  that  tbcy  foriol  their 
»tnUw  iMinaa:  and  bafara  the  eleventh  centurv  Individuals  were  known 
ml*  iij  ihair  Chtlrtlan  names.  Thev  had  an  Indiftincl  idea,  in  the  middlo 
at  tb*  rstalaweo  of  the  antipodes ;  but  it  was  a  remtniicenoe  of  an. 
havwladco.  Dante  has  indicated  the  number  and  poslbon  ef  the  stan 

..  oeinf  tba  polar  oonsiaUatioa  of  the  Austral  heminbcro.  At  the  same 
im^  bo  tolln  «a,  that  whan  Lndftr  was  hurled  from  ibc  celestial  regions, 
ha  arrh  1 1  il  iram^m*  thegMie;  half  bb  body  nmalncd  on  our  lidaof 


ability  in  combining  his  Interpretaticm  of  the  one 
language  with  the  not  very  easy  task  of  reducing  it 
to  the  same  versification  in  the  other.  The  reader, 
on  comparing  it  with  the  original,  is  requested  to 
remember  that  the  antiquated  language  of  Pulcl, 
however  pure,  is  not  easy  to  the  generality  of 
Italians  themselves,  from  its  great  mixture  of  Tuscan 
proverbs ;  and  he  may  therefore  be  more  indulgent 
to  the  present  attempt  How  ftr  the  translator  has 
succeeded,  and  whether  or  no  he  shall  continue  the 
work,  are  questions  which  the  public  wiU  decide. 
He  was  induced  to  make  the  experiment  partly  by 
his  love  for,  and  partial  intercourse  with,  the  Italian 
language,  of  which  it  is  so  easy  to  acquire  a  slight 
knowledge,  and  with  which  it  is  so  nearly  impossible 
for  a  foreigner  to  become  accurately  conversant 
The  Italian  language  is  like  a  capricious  beauty, 
who  accords  her  smiles  to  all,  her  fiivours  to  few, 
and  sometimes  least  to  those  who  have  courted  her 
longest  The  translator  wished  also  to  present  in 
an  English  dress  a  part  at  least  of  a  poem  never  yet 
rendered  into  a  northern  language ;  at  the  same 
time  that  it  has  been  the  original  of  some  of  the 
roost  odebnted  productions  on  this  side  of  the 
Alps,  as  well  as  of  those  recent  experiments  in 
poetry  in  England  which  have  been  already  men- 
tioned. 


the  centn  of  tbo  aalb,  and  liatf  on  the  other  aide.  The  tbeek  gban  la 
tbe  earth  by  bb  fall  drove  a  groat  portion  of  the  watan  of  the  ooean  to  Uio 
southern  bicmispbera,  and  only  one  high  mountain  nanaliied  uncovnrad, 
upon  which  Danta  plaoat  bb  puigaton.  A«  the  fkll  of  LucUhr  bapaawd 
bcfare  the  creation  of  Adam,  ft  b  evident  that  Danta  did  not  admit  that 
the  aauthcra  hemisphere  ban  av«r  been  Inhabited ;  but,  about  thirty  yean 
afterwards,  Petnicli,  who  was  batter  versed  in  the  andent  writers,  wMosid 
to  hint  tbat  |taa  sun  anono  upon  mortab  who  were  unknown  to  lu. 

'  Nulla  siaglon  che  il  del  rapldo  Inchlna 

Van'  ocddente,  e  che  11  dl  nostra  vola 

A  gcnte  cho  41  Ik  fane  1'  aspetta.' 
"  In  the  ooone  ef  half  a  century  after  Petrarch,  anodior  step  waa  gabiad. 
The  cxblenoe  ol  the  antipodes  was  fbl  ly  demonstrated.  Puld  raises  a  davll 
to  announce  the  fact ;  but  it  had  been  taught  to  him  by  hb  fellow.citiMn 
Paolo  Teacanalll,  an  excellent  aatranomor  and  mathematician,  who  wrote 
in  hL  old  age  to  Christopher  Columbus,  exhorting  him  to  undertake  bb 
expedition.  "  A  few  stanaas  have  been  Uranslaled  by  Mr.  Merivale,  with 
some  sliicht  variations,  which  do  not  wroiui  the  original.  They  may  ba 
considered  aa  a  spodmcn  of  Puld's  poetry,  wEen  he  wmes  with  *— ig*— 1*^— 
and  fading.    Orlando  bids  farewell  to  bis  dyli^  boraa. 

'  Hb  faitbfal  steed,  that  long  had  served  htm  wdl 
In  peace  and  war,  now  closedbb  languid  eye, 
Kiuwl'd  at  hb  feet,  and  seem'd  U>  say^  PaiewoO  I 
I've  broaaht  thee  to  tbe  destined  mrt,  aad  db^' 
Orlando  fot  anew  bb  sorrows  swell 
When  he  beheld  hb  BrigUadero  lie 
Htretch'd  on  the  field,  tbat  ciratal  faunt  beside, 
StUTan'd  bb  Umba.  and  coM  bb  warUke  prtde : 

And,  *  O  my  miidi4ovod  steed,  my  flenanms  friend, 
Comnanloniamy  better  years  1  *  ha  aaU  i 
'  Ana  have  I  livad  to  see  so  aad  an  end 
Of  all  thy  tolls,  and  thy  brave  spirit  fled. 
Opanka  mo,  if  o'er  I  did  ofTond 
With  hasty  wrong  tbat  mild  and  falthfld  head!  '  — 
Just  than,  bb  eyes  a  momentary  Uiriit 
flaab'd  quick;  —  then  doacd  aipdnln  endleas  night.* 

**  Wba  Orlando  b  anfarlnf  on  the  flald  of  battte.  an  aaget  i 
Vkm,  aad  promb*  that  Ahta  hb  wUb  ahaU  Jobi  blm  hi  paradba. 
<  Bright  with  eternal  youth  and  faddeas  bloom. 

Thine  AldabelU  thou  shall  behold  a 

Partaker  of  a  bliss  beyond  the  tomb 
WHh  her  whom  Hindi's  bdy  hflb  wdL^, 
Crown'd  with  fresh  flowcrK  whose  colour  and  parfbiaa 
fnirpasa  what  Spring's  rich  boaon  ever  bore— 
Thy  mourning  widow  here  she  will  remain. 
And  ba  In  Heaven  thy  joyfbl  spouio  again. ' 
*■  Whlbt  tba  soul  of  Orlando  was  soaring  to  baavcn,  a  soft  and  piafaitivo 
giraia  ww  heaad,  and  angeilc  vdoes  Joined  la  prbatial  hamony.    Tboy 
sang  tba  psalm, '  When  Israd  went  out  of  Kgypt : '  asad  the  singcia  ware 
known  to  be  angeb  tram  the  trembling  of  their  wingb 
'  Pd  tl  atnt)  COB  na  suoa  ddco  a  ftooo 
Carta  anaonia  eon  «)  soavi  aeoantl 
Cho  ben  parw  d'  angclld  stromaBtl. 
*         a         *         «         *         « 

'  7m  taettm  Itrail,  eantar,  da  JBfjffto» 
Sentito  fb  dagU  angell  aoicnno 
Che  si  eonobbc  al  liamdar  la  i 


"  Dante  haa  Inaerted  passages  fhvn  the  Vulgate  la  hb  Dlvfaia  ComaMdla  t 
and  Petrarch,  the  moat  rdlgious  of  poeb,  quotas  Scripture  even  when  ha 
b  oootting.  Yet  they  were  not  aocused  ef  impteiy.  Ndther  did  Puld  Incur 
the  duigcr  of  a  posthuntous  cxcoromunlealion  until  after  the  Relbrmatlon, 
when  Pius  v.  (a  Dominican,  who  was  tamed  toto  a  saint  by  a  sabaaauent 
pope)  pramolaa  the  wetfate  ea  holy  mother  cimreh  bybnmlnc  a  fcw  wliefcad 
books,  an^  banging  a  faw  troublesome  authon.  The  notMU  tbat  Puld 
was  in  the  odour  of  herasy  influencBd  the  opinion  of  Milton,  who  only 
•peaks  of  the  Moraanta  as  a  '  sportftd  romance.'  Milton  waa  anxious  to 
pravc  tbat  CatboUc  wiltan  bad  iWealad  pofWi  dlvteai,  aad  that  the  BibU 
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II  ittorgaitte  fiBULsslove^ 


CANTO    PRIMO. 


I. 

Ik  prindpio  era  il  Yerbo  appresso  a  Dto ; 
Ed  era  Iddlo  il  Yerbo,  e  1  Yerbo  lul : 
Questo  era  nel  prindplo,  al  parer  mio ; 
£  nulla  si  pud  fiir  aaxua  oostui : 
Fero,  giusto  Signor  benigno  e  pio* 
Mandaxni  solo  un  de  gli  angeli  tui, 
Che  m'accotnpagni,  e  rechimi  a  raemoria 
Una  fiimosa  antica  e  degna  storia. 

n. 

£  tu  Yeiglne,  flglia,  e  xnadre,  e  sposa 
Di  quel  Signor,  cbe  ti  dette  le  diiave 
Del  delo  e  dell*  abisao,  e  d'  ogni  cosa. 
Quel  dl  che  Gabriel  tuo  ti  disse  Ave  1 
Percbd  tu  se'  de*  tuo'  servi  pietosa. 
Con  dolce  rime,  e  stil  grato  e  soave, 
Ajuta  1  versi  miel  benignamente, 
£  *nfino  al  fine  allumina  la  mente. 

HL 
Era  nel  tempo,  quando  Filomena 
Con  la  sorella  si  lamenta  e  plora, 
Cbe  si  ricorda  di  sua  antica  pena, 
£  pe*  bosdietti  le  ninfe  innamora 
£  Febo  il  carro  temperato  mena, 
Cbe  1  suo  Fetonte  Tammapstra  ancora ; 
£d  appariva  appunto  all*  orixzonte, 
Tal  cbe  Titon  si  grafflava  la  fronte. 

lY. 
Quand*io  yand  la  mia  barchetta,  prima 
Per  ubbidir  cbi  sempre  ubbidir  debbe 
La  mente,  e  &tlcarsi  in  prosa  e  in  riraa, 
£  del  mio  Carlo  Imperador  m*  increbbe ; 
Cbe  so  quanti  la  penna  ba  posto  in  dma, 
Cbe  tuttl  la  sua  gloria  prevarrebbe : 
£  stata  quella  istoria,  a  quel  cb*  i*  veggio, 
Di  Carlo  male  intesa,  e  scritta  peggio. 

Y. 
Diceva  gU  Llonardo  Aretino, 

Che  s'egli  avesse  avuto  scrittor  degno, 
Com*egli  ebbe  un  Ormanno  il  suo  Plpino 
Ch'avesse  diligenzia  avuto  e  ingegno; 
Sarebbe  Carlo  Magno  un  uom  divino ; 
Pero  ch'egli  ebbe  gran  vittorie  e  regno, 
£  fece  per  la  chiesa  e  per  la  fede 
Certo  assai  piii,  che  non  si  dice  o  crede. 

had  bera  cnhjected  to  prirate  Jndinncnt*  notwilhatandlnft  the  popM  had 
prohibited  the  re^dinf;  of  it.  Ilit  ardour  did  not  allow  him  to  itop  and  ex- 
amine  whrthrr  thU  in  oh  I  In  i  Ion  miffht  not  h«  (KMterior  to  the  death  of  Pulci. 
Milton  hnd  studied  Vtilci  lo  ndv:intAKe*  The  knowledge  whirh  he  aicilbeB 
to  hi«  d«Tlb,  tbflr  despairing  repentance,  the  \aHj  ie^tlmcnt>  which  he 
bcstowi  upon  tome  of  tncm,  and,  above  all,  the  (irlnciple  that,  notwlth- 
■tandinfc  tm Ir  crime  and  itit  |mni»hmcnt,  thet  retain  the  i;randeur  and  per- 
faction  at  angelic  nature,  are  all  to  be  found 'in  the  Morffsnte  aa  veil  a«  In 
Paradise  IxKt.  Ario^to  and  Tamo  have  Imitated  other  paMaces.  When 
grcwt  poets  borrnw  from  their  Inferiors  in  Rvniui,  they  turn  tndr  arquiU- 
tiont  to  liuch  adTantace  that  it  is  difllcult  to  detea  tbeir  thefts,  and  still 
more  difficult  to  blame  them. 

"  The  poem  is  filled  with  kings,  knights,  giants  and  devils.  There  are 
manv  luttlcs  and  man«  duel*.  Vvarik  rise  out  of  wars,  and  empires  axe 
conmiered  In  a  riajr.  Puici  treats  m  wiih  pk-nt*  of  magic  and  enchantment. 
Hi«  love  adventures  are  not  peciiliarlv  intere«ting:  hnd,  with  the  csrep- 
tion  of  f«iur  or  five  leadmg  per»ona(C'."s,  hi*  character*  are  orno  moment.  The 
fabe  turns  wholly  upon  tne  hatred  which  ttanellon,  the  felon  knight  of 
Maganaa.  bears  towards  (h^lando  and  the  rc«t  of  the  Chritiinn  P»ladlns. 
Charlcmagn'  iteaAilv  pra<tiic<l  U)wn  liv  (ianellon,  \u\  primi*  confidant  and 
man  of  bu^inem.  So  ne  treats  Orlando  and  hii>  fri-mi*  in  the  m(»t  M;urvv 
manner  imajtinable, and  sCT>d>  them  out  to  h  ^rd  service*  In  the  wars  RgRtn»t 
Framw.  Uanel'on  is  detpatched  to  Spiin  to  treat  with  K\ng  Marsillns, 
being  idso  inatructcd  to  ohtain  the  reikiion  of  a  kingdom  for  Orlando ;  but 
be  ooncaMTtt  a  treacherous  device  with  the  Spaniards,  and  Orlando  Is  killed 
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In  the  beginning  was  the  Word  next  God; 

Ood  was  the  Word,  the  Woid  no  less  was  he: 
This  was  in  the  beginning,  to  my  mode 

Of  thinking,  and  without  him  nought  ooold  be : 
Therefore,  just  Lord  1  finom  out  thy  high  ibode. 

Benign  and  pious,  bid  an  angel  flee, 
One  only,  to  be  my  companion,  who 
Shall  hdp  my  fiunous,  worthy,  old  song  throogh. 

IL 

And  thou,  oh  Yii^n  I  daughter,  mother,  bride 
Of  the  same  Lord,  who  gave  to  you  each  kejr 

Of  heaven,  and  hell,  and  every  thing  beside, 
The  day  thy  Oabriel  said  *«  All  hul !"  to  thee, 

Since  to  thy  servants  pity  *8  ne*er  denied. 
With  flowing  rhymes,  a  pleasant  style  and  free, 

Be  to  my  verses  then  benignly  kind. 

And  to  the  end  illuminate  my  mind. 

in. 

*  Twas  in  the  season  when  sad  PhUomel 
Weeps  with  her  sister,  who  remembers  md 

Deplores  the  ancient  woes  which  both  befd. 
And  makes  the  nymphs  enamour'd,  to  tbe  lu&i 

Of  Phaeton  by  Phcebus  loved  so  well 

His  car  (but  temperM  by  his  sire's  commmtl) 

Was  given,  and  on  the  horiaon*s  verge  just  nov 

Appear'd,  so  that  Tithonus  scratched  his  brov: 

lY. 

When  I  prepared  my  bark  first  to  obey, 
As  it  should  still  obey,  the  helm,  my  nund, 

And  carry  prose  or  rhyme,  and  this  my  by 
Of  Charles  the  £mperor,  whom  you  win  find 

By  several  pens  already  praised ;  but  tbey 
Who  to  diffuse  his  glory  were  inclined. 

For  all  that  I  can  see  in  prose  or  verse. 

Have  understood  Charles  badly,  and  wrote  worse. 

V. 

Leonardo  Aretino  said  already. 

That  if,  like  Pepin,  Charles  had  h^  a  writer 
Of  genius  quick,  and  diligently  steady, 

No  hero  would  in  history  look  brighter; 
He  in  the  cabinet  being  always  ready. 

And  in  the  field  a  roost  victorious  fighter. 
Who  for  the  church  and  Christian  ftith  had  wnn^t!. 
Certes,  far  more  than  yet  is  said  or  thought 

at  the  battle  of  Ronceaeanca.    The  IntHffvca  «f  GaMPeo^o  ^''  ^ 

patience,  his  obstinacy,  his  dlatlButMian,   hk   alTecttri  her  '^    ''^ 
his  incaftJiustible  powers  of  lntntni''»   •■«  admlra'J;  dmfietrA  | 

character  conatltntc*  tbe  chief  and  ftnest  faatnre  in  tt^r  poen-    <  ^  r  >    *  ' 


»■-* 


is  a  worthy  monarch,  but  eudljr  gulled.  Orlando  u  a  ru  ;  • 
and  disinterested,  and  who  fights  in  good  cunevt  f<w  tbr  c-^  - 
the  faith.  Me  b^iptises  tbe  ipant  Morsantc.  who  afierear^  ^  ' 
like  A  faithful  squire.  There  is  anoth«r  Riant,  whoee  rvtt  ->  V 
Af  organte  falls  in  with  Margutie :  and  the?  become  swtwn  t^*  ^-  ' 
gutte  is  a  very  Infidel  giant,  ready  to  conln*  his  CsUtr^,  and  'v .  <  % 
He  sets  aJl  a-laughlng,  readers,  giants,  dcvlla,  aod  bmvm  i  »M  ^ 
his  career  by  laughing  till  be  bunts.*] 

1  ["  About  the  Morgante  Ma^^ore,  I  voat  hare  > 
omitted.  It  may  circulate  or  It  may  mC,  bctt  all  lk«  H'  -'  ^ 
on  earth  tha'n't  touch  a  line,  unleu  it  be  bccatue  it  >•  >  =  ' 
translated.  Now  you  saj,  and  I  say,  and  odierv  ut.  t)'^'  '^ 
translatioo  is  a  good  one,  and  so  St  shall  go  to  pr(><«>  u  ^  * 
Pulci  must  anttper  for  his  own  irreligioo  :  I  aBsurr  i^"'  •*" 
translation  only."  —  Lord  Bgron  to  Mr.  Mmrrm.  l"'  ' 
"  ^'hy  don't  you  publish  my  Pulcf,  — the  b(«t  thns  1««-' 
wrote."  — ift.  1821.] 
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VL 

OiunUsI  ancon  a  san  Liberatore 
Quella  badia  U  presso  a  Manoppello, 
Giu  ne  gli  Abbruzzi  fatta  per  suo  onore. 
Dove  fa  la  battaglia  e  1  gnn  flaggello 
D'  un  re  pa^an,  che  Carlo  iinperadore 
Uccise,  e  tanto  del  suo  popol  fello : 
£  vedesi  tante  ossa,  e  tanto  11  sanno^ 
Che  tutte  in  Giusaffiel  poi  si  Yedranno. 

VII. 
Ma  11  mondo  cieco  e  ignorante  non  prezsa 
Le  sue  virti!l,  com'  io  vorrei  vedere : 
£  tu,  Fiorenza,  de  la  sua  grandezza 
Possledi,  e  sempre  potrai  possedere 
Ognl  costume  ed  ogni  gentilezza 
Che  si  potesse  aquistare  o  avere 
Col  senno  col  tesoro  o  con  la  landa 
Dal  nobil  sangue  e  venuto  di  Franda. 

vnL 

Dodici  paladini  aveva  in  corte 

Carlo ;  e  '1  piii  savio  a  famoso  era  Orlando 
Gan  traditor  lo  condusse  a  la  morte 
In  BoncisvaUe  un  trattato  ordinando ; 
La  dove  U  como  sono  tanto  forte 
Dopo  la  dolorosa  rotta,  quando 
Ne  la  sua  commedia  Dante  qui  dice^ 
£  mettelo  con  Carlo  in  del  fellce. 


Era  per  Pasqua  quella  dl  natale : 
Carlo  la  corte  avea  tutta  in  Farlgi : 
Orlando,  com'io  dlco,  il  prindpale 
£Tvi,  il  Danese,  Astolfo,  e  Ansuigi: 
Fannosi  feste  e  cose  trionflile, 
£  molto  celebravan  San  Dionigi ; 
Angiolln  di  Bs^ona,  ed  Ulivieri 
y*era  venuto,  el  gentil  Bcrlinghieri. 


Eravi  Avolio  ed  Avino  ed  Ottone» 
Di  Normandia,  Riccardo  Paladino, 
£1  savio  Namo,  e'l  vecchio  Salaroone, 
Gualtier  da  Monlione,  e  Baldovino 
Ch*era  figliuol  del  tristo  Gail^Ilone. 
Troppo  lleto  era  il  flgliuol  di  Pipino ; 
Tanto  che  spesso  d'allegrezza  geme 
Yeggendo  tutti  i  paladini  insieme. 

XL 
Ma  la  Foituna  attenta  sta  nascosa. 
Per  guastar  sempre  ciascun  nostra  effetto : 
Mentre  che  Carlo  cosl  si  riposa, 
Orlando  govemava  in  tatto  e  in  detto 
La  corte  e  Carlo  Magno  ed  ogni  cosa : 
Gan  per  invidia  scoppLa  il  maladetto, 
E  cominciava  un  di  con  Carlo  a  dire : 
Abbiam  noi  sempre  Orlando  ad  ubbidire  ? 

xn. 

lb  ho  creduto  miUe  volte  dirtl : 

Orlando  ha  in  se  troppa  presunzione : 
Noi  siam  qui  conti,  re,  duchi  a  servirtl, 
E  Namo,  Ottone,  Uggieri  e  Salamone» 
Per  onorarti  ognun,  per  ubbidirtl  s 
Che  costui  abbi  ogni  reputazione 
Noi  sofferrem ;  ma  siam  deliberati 
Da  un  iandullo  non  esse r  govematiL 


VL 
You  still  may  see  at  Saint  Liberatore 

The  abbey,  no  great  way  from  Manopell, 
Erected  in  the  Abruzzi  to  his  glory. 

Because  of  the  great  battle  in  which  fell 
A  pagan  king,  according  to  the  story, 

And  felon  people  whom  Charles  sent  to  hell : 
And  there  are  bones  so  many,  and  so  many, 
Near  them  Giusaffii's  would  seem  few,  if  any. 

VIL 

But  the  world,  blind  and  ignorant,  don*t  prixe 
His  virtues  as  I  wish  to  see  them :  thou, 

Florence,  by  his  great  boimty  don't  arise. 
And  hast,  and  may  have,  if  thou  wilt  allow, 

All  proper  customs  and  true  courtesies : 

Whate'er  thou  hast  acquired  Arom  them  till  now 

With  knightly  courage,  treasure,  or  the  lance, 

Is  sprung  firom  out  the  noble  blood  of  Fhmce. 

TOL 

Twelve  paladins  had  Charles  in  court,  of  whom 
The  vrisest  and  most  famous  was  Orlando ; 

Him  traitor  Gan  conducted  to  the  tomb 
In  Boncesvalles,  as  the  villain  plann'd  too. 

While  the  horn  rang  so  loud,  and  knell'd  the  doom 
Of  their  sad  rout,  though  he  did  all  knight  can  do ;, 

And  Dante  in  his  comedy  has  given 

To  him  a  happy  seat  with  Charles  in  heaven* 


*T  was  Christmas-day ;  in  Paris  all  his  court 
Charles  held ;  the  chief,  I  say,  Orlando  was. 

The  Dane ;  Astolfo  there  too  did  resort. 
Also  Ansuigi,  the  gay  time  to  pass 

In  festival  and  in  triumphal  sport. 

The  much-renown'd  SL Dennis  being  the  cause; 

Angiolln  of  Bayonne,  and  Oliver, 

And  gentle  Bellnghieri  too  came  there : 


Avolio,  and  Arino,  and  Othone 

Of  Normandy,  and  Richard  Pala^n, 
Wise  Hamo,  and  the  ancient  Salamone, 

Walter  of  Lion's  Mount  and  Baldovin, 
Who  was  the  son  of  the  sad  Ganellone, 

Were  there,  exciting  too  much  gladness  in 
The  son  of  Pepin :  —  when  his  knights  came  hither, 
He  groan'd  with  Joy  to  see  them  altogether. 

XL 

But  watchftd  Fortune,  lurking,  takes  good  heed 
Ever  some  bar  'gainst  our  intents  to  bring : 

While  Charles  reposed  him  thus,  in  word  and  deed, 
Orlando  ruled  court,  Charles,  and  every  thing ; 

Curst  Gan,  with  envy  bursting,  had  such  need 
To  vent  his  spite,  that  thus  with  Charles  the  king 

One  day  he  openly  began  to  say, 

**  Orlando  must  we  always  then  obey  ? 

xn. 

**  A  thousand  times  I've  been  about  to  say, 
Oriando  too  presumptuously  goes  on ; 

Here  are  we,  counts,  kings,  dukes,  to  own  thy  sway, 
Hamo,  and  Otho,  Ogler,  Solomon, 

Each  have  to  honour  thee  and  to  obey ; 
But  he  has  too  much  credit  near  the  throne. 

Which  we  won't  suffer,  but  are  quite  dedded 

By  such  a  boy  to  be  no  longer  guided. 

li  3 


« 


Tu  oomindastl  inrino  in  Aspramonte 
A  daigU  a  intender  che  fiisse  gagliardo, 
£  ftcease  gran  cose  a  quella  fbnte  ; 
Ma  ae  non  fiuse  state  il  buon  Gherardo, 
lo  so  che  la  Tittoria  era  d*  Almonte : 
Ifa  egll  ebbe  semyre  1*  occhio  a  lo  stendaido 
Che  si  Toleva  quel  d)  coronarlo : 
Questo  d  oolui  ch'  ha  meritato,  Cario. 

XIV. 
Se  ti  rloorda  gii  sendo  in  Guascogna, 
Qnando  e*  vi  renne  la  gente  dJ  Spagna, 
n  popoi  de*  cristiani  avea  vergogna, 
Se  non  mostrava  la  sua  fona  magna. 
n  YtT  oonyien  pur  dlr,  quando  e'  bisogna: 
Sappi  ch*  ognuno  imperador  si  bgna : 
Quant*  io  per  me,  ripasserd  que'  monti 
Ch*  io  passai  *n  qua  con  sessantaduo  contL 

xr. 

La  tua  grandena  dispensar  si  vuole, 
E  fiu*  che  ciascun  abbl  la  sua  parte : 
La  corte  tutta  quanta  se  ne  duole : 
Tu  credi  che  cestui  sia  forse  Marte  7 
Orlando  un  giomo  udi  queste  parole, 
Che  si  sedeva  soletto  In  dlsparte : 
Dispiacquegli  di  Gan  quel  che  diceva ; 
Ma  molto  plii  che  Carlo  gli  credeva. 

XVL 
E  voile  con  la  spada  ucdder  Gano ; 
Ma  Ulivieri  in  quel  mesxo  si  misc, 
£  Durlindana  gli  trasse  di  mano, 
£  cosl  il  me*  che  seppe  gli  divise. 
Orlando  si  sdegno  con  Carlo  Mano, 
E  poco  men  che  quivi  non  Tuccise ; 
£  dipartissi  di  Parigi  solo, 
£  scoppia  e  *mpana  di  sdegno  e  di  duolo. 

XVIL 
Ad  Ermellina  mogUe  del  Danese 
Tolsc  Cortana,  e  poi  tolse  Rondello ; 
£  *n  verso  Brara  il  suo  cammin  poi  prese. 
Alda  la  bella,  come  vide  quello. 
Per  abbracciarlo  le  braccia  distese. 
Orlando,  che  ismarrito  avea  il  cervello. 
Com*  ella  diase :  ben  venga  il  mio  Orlando : 
Gli  voile  in  su  la  testa  dar  col  brando, 

xvnL 

Come  colui  che  la  furia  consigUa, 
Egli  pareva  a  Gan  dar  veramente : 
Alda  la  bella  si  fe*  maraviglia : 
Orlando  si  ravvide  prestamente : 
£  la  sua  sposa  plgliava  la  briglia, 
£  scese  dal  caval  subitamente : 
Ed  ogni  cosa  narrava  a  oostei, 
E  riposossi  alcun  giomo  coo  lei. 

xrx. 

Poi  si  parti  portato  dal  furore, 
£  termino  passare  in  Pagania ; 
£  mentre  che  cavulca,  il  traditore 
Di  Gan  sempre  ricorda  per  la  via : 
£  cavalcando  d'  uno  in  altro  errorc. 
In  un  deserto  truova  una  badia 
In  luoghi  oscuri  e  paesi  lontani, 
Ch*  era  a*  confln*  tra  cristiani  e  paganl. 
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XUL 

"  And  even  at  Aspramont  thou  didst  begin 
To  let  him  know  he  was  a  gallant  knight, 

And  by  the  fount  did  much  the  daj  to  win ; 
But  I  know  who  that  day  had  won  the  fi^t 

If  it  had  not  for  good  Gherardo  been : 
The  victory  was  Almonte's  else ;  his  sight 

He  kept  upon  the  standard,  and  the  laiiRb 

In  fact  and  fidmess  are  hit  earning,  Charles. 

XIV. 
"  If  thou  rememberesi  being  in  Oasoooy, 

When  there  advanced  the  nations  out  of  Spain, 
The  Christian  cause  had  suffer'd  shameftillj, 

Had  not  his  valour  driven  them  back  a^dn. 
Best  speak  the  truth  when  there *s  a  reason  why: 

Know  then,  oh  emperor !  that  all  complahi : 
As  for  myself,  I  shall  repaaa  the  mounts 
O'er  which  I  cro8s*d  with  two  and  sixty  coanii. 

XV. 

«  *T  is  fit  thy  grandeur  should  dispense  reBeC 
So  that  each  here  may  have  his  proper  part, 

For  the  whole  court  is  more  or  leas  in  gri^: 
Perhaps  thou  deem*8t  this  lad  a  Man  hi  bent  ?" 

Orlando  one  day  heard  this  speech  in  MuS,  {! 

As  by  himself  it  chanced  he  sate  apart: 

Displeased  he  was  with  Gan  tiecause  he  said  It, 

But  much  more  still  thatChailea  should  give  hua  crcdi'u 

XVL 
And  with  the  sword  he  would  have  monier'd  Gas, 

But  Oliver  thrust  in  between  the  pair. 
And  from  his  hand  extracted  Durllndan, 

And  thus  at  length  they  separated  were. 
Orlando,  angry  too  with  Carloman, 

Wanted  but  little  to  have  slain  him  there ;  ) 

Then  forth  alone  from  Paris  went  the  cbkt,  i 

And  burst  and  madden*d  with  disdain  and  grid       { 

I 

xvu. 

From  Ermellina,  consort  of  the  Dane, 
He  took  Cortana,  and  then  took  Booden, 

And  on  towards  Bran  prick'd  him  o*er  the  ptain; 
And  when  shtt  saw  him  coming,  AldabeOe 

Stretch*d  forth  her  arms  to  clasp  her  locd  again: 
Orlando,  in  whose  brain  all  was  not  weD, 

As  **  Welcome,  my  Orlando,  home,**  she  said. 

Raiiied  up  his  swoid  to  smite  her  on  the  head, 

XVUL 

Like  him  a  fury  counsels ;  his  revenge 
On  Gan  in  that  rash  act  he  aeem'd  to  take. 

Which  Aldabella  thought  extremely  strange ; 
But  soon  Orlando  found  himself  awake ; 

And  his  spouse  took  his  bridle  on  this  change. 
And  he  dismounted  from  hia  horse,  and  spalce 

Of  every  thing  which  pass'd  without  demur. 

And  then  reposed  himself  some  days  with  her. 

XIX. 

Then  full  of  wrath  departed  from  the  place. 
And  fiur  as  pagan  countries  roam*d  astray, 

And  while  he  rode,  yet  still  at  every  pace 
The  traitor  Gan  remember'd  by  the  way ; 

And  wandering  on  in  error  a  long  space. 
An  abbey  which  In  a  lone  desert  lay, 

*Midst  glens  obsou^  and  distant  lands,  be  foucd. 

Which  formed  the  Christian's  and  the  paganV  kiuol 
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L*  abate  si  chiamavm  Chiarunonte, 
En  del  sangue  disoeso  d'Anglante: 
Di  aopni  a  la  badia  ▼*  era  un  gran  monte, 
I>ove  abitava  alcan  flero  gigante, 
I>e'  quali  uno  avea  nome  Passamonte, 
L'  altro  Alabastro,  e  i  terzo  era  Morgante : 
Con  certe  frombe  gittavan  da  alto, 
Ed  ognl  di  fluxyan  qualche  assaito. 

XXL 

I  monachetti  non  potieno  uscire 
Del  monistero  o  per  legne  o  per  acqne : 
Orlando  picchia,  e  non  volieno  aprire. 
Fin  che  a  1*  abate  a  la  fine  pur  piacque ; 
Entrato  drento  cominciava  a  dire. 
Come  colui,  che  di  Maria  gia  nacque 
Adora,  ed  era  crlstian  battezzato, 
E  com'  egli  era  a  la  badia  arrivata 

XXII. 
Disse  r  abate :  U  ben  venuto  sia 
Di  quel  ch*io  ho  volentier  ti  daremo, 
Poi  che  tu  credi  al  flgliuol  di  Maria ; 
E  la  cagion,  cavalier,  ti  diremo, 
Accio  che  non  1*  imputi  a  villania, 
Perche  a  Tentrar  resiatenxa  facemo, 
E  non  ti  voUe  aprir  quel  monachetto : 
Cosi  interrien  chi  vive  con  aospetto. 

xxm. 

Quando  ci  venni  al  principio  abitare 
Queste  montagne,  benchd  sieno  oacure 
Come  tu  vedi ;  pur  si  potea  stare 
Sanaa  sospetto,  ch*  ell*  eran  sicure : 
Sol  da  le  flere  t'  avevi  a  guardare ; 
Femoci  spesso  di  brutte  paure ; 
Or  ci  bisogna,  se  vogliamo  starci. 
Da  le  bestie  dlmestiche  guardarcL 

XXIV. 
Queste  ci  fen  piuttosto  stare  a  segno 
Sonci  appariti  tre  fieri  giganti, 
Non  so  di  quel  paese  o  di  qual  regno. 
Ma  molto  son  feroci  tutti  quanti : 
La  forza  e  1  malvoler  giunt'a  lo*ngegno 
8ai  che  pu6*l  tutto ;  e  noi  non  siam  bastanti ; 
Quest!  perturban  s)  Torazion  nostra, 
Che  non  so  piik  che  fiir,  s'altri  nol  mostnu 

XXV. 

Gli  antichi  padri  nostri  nel  deserto, 
Se  le  lor  opre  sante  erano  e  giuste, 
Del  ben  servir  da  Dio  n'  avean  buon  merto ; 
Ne  credcr  sol  vivessin  di  iocuste  : 
Piovea  dal  ciel  la  manna,  questo  e  certo ; 
Ma  qui  convien  che  spesso  assaggi  e  guste 
Saasi  che  piovon  di  sopra  quel  monte, 
Che  gettano  Alabastro  e  Passamonte. 

XXVI. 

E 1  terzo  ch*d  Morgante,  assal  piik  flero, 
Isveglie  e  pini  e  feggi  e  cerri  e  gli  oppl, 
£  gettagli  infln  qui :  questo  i  pur  vero ; 
Non  posso  far  che  d  'Ira  non  isooppi. 
Mentre  che  parlan  cosl  in  cimitero, 
Un  sasso  par  che  Rondel  quasi  sgropp! ; 
Che  da'  giganti  giii  venne  da  alto 
Tanto,  ch'e'  prese  sotto  11  tetto  un  salto. 


XX. 


The  abbot  was  call'd  Clermont,  and  hy  blood 
Descended  from  Anglante :  under  cover 

Of  a  great  mountain's  brow  the  abbey  stood. 
But  certain  savage  giants  look'd  him  over ; 

One  Passamont  was  foremost  of  the  brood, 
And  Alabaster  and  Morgante  hover 

Second  and  third,  with  certain  slings,  and  throw 

In  dally  Jeopanly  the  place  below. 

XXL 

The  monks  could  pass  the  convent  gate  no  more. 
Nor  leave  their  cells  for  water  or  for  wood ; 

Orlando  knock'd,  but  none  would  ope,  before 
Unto  the  prior  It  at  length  seem'd  good ; 

Enter'd,  he  said  that  he  was  taught  to  adore 
Him  who  was  bom  of  Mary's  holiest  blood. 

And  was  baptized  a  Christian ;  and  then  show'd 

How  to  the  abbey  he  had  found  his  road. 

XXIL 
Said  the  abbot,  «  Ton  are  welcome ;  what  is  mine 

We  give  you  freely,  since  that  you  believe 
With  us  In  Mary  Mother's  Son  divine  ; 

And  that  you  may  not,  cavalier,  conceive 
The  cause  of  our  delay  to  let  you  in 

To  be  rusticity,  you  shall  receive 
The  reason  why  our  gate  was  barr'd  to  you : 
Thus  those  who  in  suspicion  Uve  must  do. 

xxm. 

**  When  hither  to  inhabit  first  we  came 

These  mountains,  albeit  that  they  are  obscure, 

As  you  perceive,  yet  without  fear  or  blame 
They  seem'd  to  promise  an  asylum  sure : 

From  savage  brutes  alone,  too  fierce  to  tame, 
'Twas  fit  our  quiet  dwelling  to  secure  ; 

But  now,  if  here  we'd  stay,  we  needs  must  guard 

Against  domestic  beasts  with  watch  and  waid. 

XXIV. 
"  These  make  us  stand,  in  fiurt,  upon  the  watch ; 

For  late  there  have  appear'd  three  giants  rough ; 
What  nation  or  what  kingdom  bore  the  batch 

I  know  not,  but  they  are  all  of  savage  stuff; 
When  force  and  malice  with  some  genius  match. 

You  know,  they  can  do  all — im  are  not  enough : 
And  these  so  much  our  orisons  derange, 
I  know  not  what  to  do,  till  matters  change. 

XXV. 

"  Our  ancient  fkthen  living  the  desert  In, 
For  just  and  holy  works  were  duly  fed ; 

Think  not  they  lived  on  locusts  sole,  *tis  certain 
That  manna  was  rain'd  down  tnm  heaven  instead ; 

But  here  t  is  fit  we  keep  on  the  alert  in  [bread. 

Our  bounds,  or  taste  the  stones  shower'd  down  fbr 

From  off  yon  mountain  daily  raining  ftster, 

And  flung  by  Passamont  and  Alabaster. 

XXVL 
«  The  third,  Moigante,  's  savagest  by  fiu* ;  he 

Plucks  up  pines,  beeches,  poplar-trees,  and  oaks. 
And  flings  them,  our  community  to  bury ; 

And  all  that  I  can  do  but  more  provokes.** 
While  thus  they  parley  in  the  cemetery, 

A  stone  from  one  of  their  gigantic  strokes. 
Which  nearly  crush'd  Rondell,  came  tumbling  over. 
So  that  he  took  a  long  leap  under  cover. 
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xxvn. 

Tinti  drento^  cavalier,  per  Dio, 
Disse  r  abate,  che  la  manna  casca. 
RispoHde  Orlando:  caro abate  mio, 
Costal  non  vuol  che  1  mio  caval  piii  pasca 
Yeggo  che  lo  guarrebbe  del  restlo : 
Quel  saaso  par  che  di  buon  braccio  nasca. 
Rispose  U  santo  padre :  io  non  t'inganno, 
Credo  che  *1  monte  un  giomo  gitteranna 

XXVIIL 
Orlando  govemar  fece  Rondello, 
£  ordinar  per  se  da  colazione : 
Pol  disse :  abate,  io  voglio  andare  a  quello 
Che  dette  al  mio  caval  con  quel  cantone. 
DiBse  r  abate :  come  car  fiatello 
Consiglierotti  sanza  passione  ? 

10  ti  Konforto,  baron,  di  tal  gita; 
Ch'  io  80  che  tu  vi  lasceral  la  Tita. 

XXIX. 

Quel  Passamonte  porta  in  man  tre  dardi : 
Chi  frombe,  chl  baston,  chi  munafnisti ; 
Sai  che  giganti  pii^  di  noi  gagliardi 
Son  per  ragion,  che  son  anco  piii  giusti ; 
£  pur  se  vuoi  andar  &  che  ti  guardi, 
Che  questi  son  viUan  molto  e  robusti. 
Rispose  Orlando :  io  lo  vedro  per  certo ; 
£d  avviossi  a  piS  su  pel  deserto. 

XXX 

Disse  r  abate  col  segnarlo  in  fronte : 
Ya,  che  da  Dio  e  me  sia  benedetto. 
Orlando,  poi  che  sallto  ebbe  il  monte. 
Si  dlrizzo,  come  T  abate  detto 
Oil  avea,  dove  sta  quel  Passamonte ; 

11  quale  Orlando  veggendo  soletto, 
Molto  lo  squadra  di  drieto  e  davante ; 
Pol  domando,  se  star  volca  per  fsmte  * 

XXXI. 

E*  prometteva  di  &rlo  godcre. 
Orlando  disse :  pazzo  Saracino, 
Io  vengo  a  te,  com*  d  di  Dio  volere. 
Per  darti  morte,  e  non  per  ragaxiino; 
A*  monad  suoi  fatto  hai  dispiacere  ; 
Non  puo  piii  comportarti  can  mastino. 
Questo  gigante  armar  si  corse  a  fiiria, 
Quando  sent!  ch'e'gli  diceva  ingiuria, 

XXXII. 
£  ritomato  ove  aspettava  Orlando, 
n  qual  non  s*  era  partito  da  bomba ; 
Subito  venne  la  corda  girando, 
E  lascia  un  sasso  andar  fuor  de  la  fromba, 
Che  in  su  la  testa  giugnea  rotolando 
Al  oonte  Orlando,  e  I'elmetto  rimbomba; 
E'cadde  per  la  pena  tramortito ; 
Ma  piii  che  morto  par,  tanto  ^  stordito. 

xxxm. 

Passamonte  penso  che  fusse  morto, 
£  disse :  io  voglio  andarmi  a  dlsarmare : 
Questo  poltron  per  chi  m'  aveva  scorto  ? 
Ma  Cristo  i  suoi  non  suole  abbandonare, 
Massime  Orlando,  ch*  egU  arebbe  il  torta 
Mentre  il  gigante  1*  anne  va  a  spogliare, 
Orlando  in  questo  tempo  si  risente, 
E  rivocava  e  la  Ibna  e  la  mente. 


xxvn. 

"  For  God-sake,  cavalier,  come  in  with  speed ; 

The  manna  *s  foiling  now,**  the  abbot  cried. 
**  This  fellow  does  not  wish  my  hone  should  fted, 

Dear  abbot,**  Roland  unto  hhn  replied. 
**  Of  restiveness  he  *d  cure  him  had  he  need; 

That  stone  seems  with  good  will  and  aim  appUdL" 
The  holy  fother  said,  "  I  don't  deceive; 
They  11  one  day  fling  the  mountahi,  I  believe.** 

XXYIU. 
Orlando  bade  them  take  care  of  RondeOo, 

And  also  made  a  breakfast  of  his  own : 
«  Abbot,**  he  said,  "  I  want  to  find  that  feOov 

Who  flung  at  my  good  horse  yon  comer  stone." 
Said  the  abbot,  *'  Let  not  my  advice  seem  shallow; 

As  to  a  brother  dear  I  speak  alone ; 
I  would  dissuade  you,  baron,  fix>m  this  strife, 
As  knovring  sure  that  you  wHl  lose  your  life. 

XXIX. 

**  That  Passamont  has  in  his  hand  three  darts- 
Such  slings,  clubs,  ballast-stones,  that  yield  pu 
must; 

You  know  that  giants  have  much  stouter  hearts 
Than  us,  vrith  reason,  in  proportion  Just: 

If  go  you  wiU,  guard  well  against  their  arts, 
For  these  are  very  barbarous  and  robust" 

Orlando  answer'd,  "  This  1*11  see,  be  sure, 

And  vralk  the  vrild  on  foot  to  be  secure." 


©= 


The  abbot  8lgn*d  the  great  cross  on  his  front 
**  Then  go  you  with  God'sbenisoo  and  mine:'' 

Orlando,  after  he  had  scaled  the  mount. 
As  the  abbot  had  directed,  kept  the  tine 

Right  to  the  usual  haunt  of  Passamont; 
Who,  seeing  him  alone  in  this  design, 

Survey*d  hhn  fore  and  aft  with  eyes  observant, 

Then  ask*d  hhn,  "If  he  vri8h*d  to  stay  as  servant?' 

XXXI. 

And  promised  him  an- office  of  great  case. 

But,  said  Orlando,  "  Saracen  insane ! 
I  come  to  kill  you,  if  it  shall  so  please 

God,  not  to  serve  as  footboy  in  your  train ; 
You  with  his  monks  so  oft  have  broke  the  peace  ^ 

Yile  dog  1 1  is  past  his  patience  to  sustain.' 
The  giant  ran  to  fetch  his  arms,  quite  fbrious, 
When  he  received  an  ansvrer  ao  injurious, 

XXXIL 

And  being  retum'd  to  where  Orlando  stood. 
Who  had  not  moved  him  fh^m  the  spot,  and  s«iQP« 

The  cord,  he  hurlM  a  stone  with  strength  so  rude, 
As  8how*d  a  sample  of  his  skill  in  slinging; 

It  roird  on  Count  Orlando's  helmet  good 
And  head,  and  set  both  head  and  helmet  riofin^ 

So  that  he  swoonM  vrith  pain  as  if  he  died. 

But  more  than  dead,  he  seem'd  so  stuptflel 

xxxm. 

Then  Passamont,  who  thought  him  slain  outrifrlit. 

Said,  <«  I  will  go,  and  while  he  Ues  akmg. 
Disarm  me :  why  such  craven  did  I  fi^t  ?  " 

But  Christ  his  servants  ne'er  abandons  taofr 
Especially  Orlando,  such  a  knight. 

As  to  desert  would  almost  be  a  vrrong. 
While  the  giant  goes  to  put  off  his  defeooes, 
Orlando  has  recall'd  his  force  and  senses : 
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XXXIV. 
£  gridd  forte :  gigante,  ove  vai  ? 
Ben  ti  pensasti  d'ayermi  ammamtol 
Yolgiti  a  drieto,  che,  8*  ale  non  hai, 
MoQ  puoi  da  me  Aiggir,  can  rinnegato : 
A  tradimento  ingiuriato  m'  hai. 
Donde  11  gigante  allor  maravigliato 
Si  volse  a  drieto,  e  riteneva  U  paaso ; 
Poi  li  chino  per  tor  di  terra  un  sasao. 

XXXV. 

Orlando  avea  Cortana  Ignuda  in  mano ; 
Trasse  a  la  testa :  e  Cortana  tagliava : 
Per  meiso  11  teschio  parti  del  pagano, 
£  Fa§8amonte  morto  rovinava : 
£  nel  cadere  U  superbo  e  viUano 
Dlvotamente  Maoon  bestemmiaya ; 
Ma  mentre  che  besteromia  11  crudo  e  acerbo^ 
Orimdo  ringraiiava  il  Padre  e  1  Verbo. 

XXXVI. 
Dicendo :  quanta  grazla  oggi  m*  ha'  data ! 
Sempre  ti  sono,  o  signor  mio,  tenuto ; 
Per  te  conoeco  la  vita  aalvata ; 
Peio  che  dal  gigante  era  abbattuto ; 
Ogni  coaa  a  ragion  M  misurata ; 
Non  val  nostro  poter  sanxa  11  tuo  ajuto. 
Prijegoti,  Bopra  me  tenga  la  mano, 
Tanto  che  ancor  ritomi  a  Carlo  Mano. 

XXXVIL 
Poi  ch*  ebbe  questo  detto  sen*  andde, 
Tanto  che  trouva  Alabastro  piii  basso 
Che  si  sfonava,  quando  e'  lo  trovoe, 
Bi  sveglier  d'  una  ripa  ftiori  un  roasso. 
Orlando,  comV  giunse  a  quel,  gridoe  i 
Che  pensl  tu,  ghiotton,  gittar  quel  sasso  ? 
Quando  Alabastro  questo  grido  intende. 
Subitamente  la  sua  fromba  prende. 

XXXVIIL 
E^trane  d*una  pietra  molto  grossa, 
Tanto  ch*  Orlando  bisogno  schermissc ; 
Che  se  V  avesse  giunto  la  percossa, 
Non  bisognava  il  medico  venisscL 
Orlando  adopero  poi  la  sua  possa; 
Nd  pettlgnon  tutta  la  spada  misse : 
£  morto  cadde  questo  babalone, 
£  non  dimenticd  pero  Macone. 


Morgante  aveva  al  suo  modo  un  palaglo 
Fatto  di  ftasche  e  di  schegge  e  di  terra: 
Quivi,  secondo  lui,  si  posa  ad  agio ; 
Qulyi  la  notte  si  rinchiude  e  serra. 
Orlando  picchia,  e  daragli  disagio, 
Perchi  11  gigante  dal  sonno  si  sferra ; 
Vennegli  aprir  come  una  coea  matta ; 
Ch*  un'  aspra  visione  aveva  latta. 


E'gU  pa«a  ch*  un  feroce  serpente 

L'  area  assalito,  e  chiamar  Maoometto ; 
Iffa  Maoometto  non  yalea  niente : 
Ond'  e'  chlamava  Gesi^  behedetto ; 
£  liberato  1*  avea  flnalmente. 
Venne  alia  porta,  ed  ebbe  cosi  detto ; 
Chi  buna  qua  ?  pur  sempre  borbottando. 
Tu  1  saprai  tosto^  gli  rispose  Orlando. 


XXXIV. 

And  loud  he  shouted, «'  Giant,  where  dost  go  ? 

Thou  thought'st  me  doubtless  for  the  bier  outlaid ; 
To  the  right  about— without  wings  thou  'rt  too  slow 

To  fly  my  vengeance — currish  renegade  1 
*rwas  but  by  treachery  thou  Uid'st  me  low. 

The  giant  his  astonishment  betray'd. 
And  tum'd  about,  and  stopp'd  his  journey  on, 
And  then  be  stoop'd  to  pick  up  a  great  stone. 

XXXV. 

Orlando  had  Cortana  bare  in  hand ; 

To  split  the  head  in  twain  was  what  he  schemed : 

Cortana  clave  the  skull  like  a  true  brand. 

And  pagan  Passamont  died  unredeem'd. 
Yet  harsh  and  haughty,  as  he  lay  he  bann'd. 

And  most  devoutly  Macon  still  blasphemed  ; 
But  while  his  crude,  rude  blasphemies  he  heazd, 
Orlando  thank*d  the  Father  and  the  Word, 


Saying,  <*  What  grace  to  me  thou  *st  this  day  given  I 
And  I  to  thee,  oh  Lord  1  am  ever  bound. 

I  know  my  life  was  saved  by  thee  from  heaven. 
Since  by  the  giant  I  was  fairly  down'd. 

All  things  by  thee  are  measured  just  and  even ; 
Our  power  without  thine  aid  would  nought  be 

I  pny  thee  take  heed  of  me,  till  I  can  [found : 

At  least  return  once  more  to  Carloman." 

xxxvn. 

And  having  said  thus  much,  he  went  his  way ; 

And  Alabaster  he  found  out  below. 
Doing  the  very  best  that  in  him  lay 

To  root  from  out  a  bank  a  rock  or  two. 
Orlando,  when  he  reached  him,  loud  'gan  say 

"  How  think'st  thou,  glutton,  such  a  stone  to  throw?** 
When  Alabaster  heard  his  deep  voice  ring. 
He  suddenly  betook  him  to  his  sling. 

xxxvm. 

And  hurrd  a  fragment  of  a  size  so  large. 
That  if  it  had  in  fact  frilflU'd  its  mission. 

And  Boland  not  avail*&  him  of  his  targe. 

There  would  have  been  no  need  of  a  phjrsldan. 

Orlando  set  himself  hi  turn  to  charge. 
And  in  his  bulky  bosom  made  incision 

With  all  his  sword.  The  lout  fell ;  but  o*erthrown,  he 

However  by  no  means  forgot  Macone. 

XXXIX. 

Morgante  had  a  palace  in  his  mode. 

Composed  of  branches,  logs  of  wood,  and  earth. 
And  stretch'd  himself  at  ease  in  this  abode, 

And  shut  himself  at  night  within  his  berth. 
Oiiando  knock'd,  and  knock'd  again,  to  goad 

The  giant  fh>m  his  sleep ;  and  he  came  forth 
Tlie  door  to  open,  like  a  crasy  thing, 
For  a  rough  dream  had  shook  him  slumbering. 

XL. 
He  thought  that  a  fierce  serpent  had  attack*d  him ; 

And  Mahomet  he  call'd ;  but  BCahomet 
Is  nothing  worth,  and  not  an  instant  back'd  him ; 

But  praying  blessed  Jesn,  he  was  set 
At  liberty  from  all  the  fears  which  rack*d  him  ; 

And  to  the  gate  he  came  with  great  regret — 
<•  Who  knocks  here  ?**  grumbling  all  the  while,  said  he. 
'*  That,**  said  Orlando,  '*you  will  quickly  see. 
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XLL 
Yengo  per  fiutl,  come  a'  tuo*  fratelll. 
Far  de*  peccati  tuoi  U  penitenxia. 
Da'  moDaci  mandato,  cattivelU, 
Come  stato  d  divina  provideniia ; 
Pel  mal  ch'avete  fatto  a  torto  a  quelll, 
£  dato  in  del  oosl  questa  sentenzia ; 
Sappl,  che  freddo  gA  piik  cb*  un  pilastro 
Trii«<»ffltn  ho  Passamonte  e*l  tuo  Alabastro. 

XLn. 
Bisse  Morgante :  o  gentil  cavaliere. 
Per  lo  tuo  Dio  non  mi  dir  villania: 
Di  grazia  il  nome  tuo  vcrrei  sapere  ; 
Se  se'Cristian,  deb  dillo  in  cortesia. 
RiBpoae  Orlando :  di  cotal  mastiere 
Contenterotti  per  la  fede  mia: 
Adoro  Cristo,  ch*  d  Signor  veraoe ; 
E  puoi  tu  adorarlo,  se  ti  place. 

XLin. 
Rispose  il  Saracin  con  umil  voce : 
lo  bo  fatto  una  strana  visione, 
Che  m*  assaliya  un  serpente  feroce : 
Non  mi  valeva  per  chiamar  Macone ; 
Onde  al  tuo  Dio  che  fU  confltto  in  crooe 
Rivolsi  presto  la  mia  inteniione  : 
£*  mi  soccorse,  e  fui  libero  e  sano, 
E  son  disposto  al  tutto  esser  Cristiano. 

XLIV. 
Rispose  Orlando :  baron  giusto  e  pio, 
Se  questo  buon  yoler  terrai  nel  core, 
L'  anima  tua  ara  quel  vero  Dio 
Che  ci  puo  sol  gradir  d*  etemo  onore : 
£  s*  tu  Torrai,  sarai  compagno  mio, 
E  amerotti  con  perfetto  amore : 
or  idoli  vostri  son  bugiardi  e  vani : 
n  vero  Dio  ^  lo  Dio  de*  Crlstiani. 

XLV. 
Yenne  questo  Signor  sanza  peccato 
Ne  la  sua  madre  vergine  pulzella : 
Se  conoscessi  quel  Signor  beato, 
Sanaa  *1  qual  non  resplende  sole  o  steUa, 
Aresti  gia  Macon  tuo  rinnegato, 
£  la  sua  fede  iniqua  ingiusta  e  fella : 
Battezzati  al  mio  Dio  di  buon  talento. 
Moigante  gli  rlsposo :  io  son  contento. 

XLYL 
£  corse  Orlando  subito  abbracclare : 
Orlando  gran  carezze  gli  fecea, 
£  disse :  a  la  badia  ti  vo*  menare. 
Morgante,  andiand  presto,  respondea : 
Co'  monad  la  pace  d  vuol  fkre. 
De  la  qual  cosa  Orlando  in  se  godea, 
Dicendo ;  fVatel  mio  dlToto  e  buono^ 
lo  y6  che  cbiegga  a  1*  abate  perdono. 

XLvn. 

Da  poi  che  Dio  ralluminato  t'ba, 
£d  acettato  per  la  sua  imiiltade  ; 
Yuoki  che  tu  ancor  usi  umiltA. 
Disse  Morgante :  per  la  tua  bontade, 
Poi  che  il  tuo  Dio  mio  sempre  omai  sara, 
Dimmio  del  nome  tuo  la  yeritade, 
Poi  di  me  dispor  puoi  al  tuo  comando ; 
Ond*  e*  gli  disse,  com'egli  era  Orlando. 


vV- 


ZLI. 
**  I  come  to  preach  to  you,  as  to  your  bnOiai, 

Sent  by  the  miserable  monks — repentanoe; 
For  Providence  divine,  in  you  and  othen, 

Condemns  the  evil  done  my  new  acquaintanoe. 
'Tis  writ  on  high — your  wrong  must  pay  mother^; 

From  heaven  itself  is  issued  out  this  seDtcnce. 
Know  then,  that  colder  now  than  a  pilaster 
I  left  your  Paasamont  and  Alabaster.** 

XLIL 
Morgante  said,  «  Oh,  gentle  cavalier ! 

Now  by  thy  God  say  mc  no  vUlany ; 
The  favour  of  your  name  I  fidn  would  hear, 

And  if  a  Christian,  speak  for  courtesy." 
Replied  Orlando,  "  So  much' to  your  car 

I  by  my  fidth  diadose  contentedly; 
Christ  I  adore,  who  is  the  genuine  Lord, 
And,  if  you  please,  by  you  may  be  adored.** 

XLm. 
The  Saracen  r^oin'd  in  humble  tone, 

**  I  have  had  an  extraordinary  vision ; 
A  savage  serpent  fell  on  me  alone. 

And  Macon  would  not  pity  my  conditiaD; 
Hence  to  thy  God,  who  for  ye  did  atone 

Upon  the  cross,  preferr'd  I  my  petitioii; 
His  timely  succour  set  me  sale  and  free^ 
And  I  a  Christian  am  disposed  to  be." 

XLIY. 
Orlando  answered,  **  Baron  just  and  piowi 

If  this  good  wish  your  heart  can  really  wan 
To  the  true  God,  you  will  not  then  deny  ui 

Eternal  honour,  you  will  go  above. 
And,  if  you  please,  as  friends  we  will  ally  u,  I 

And  I  will  love  you  with  a  perfect  lore. 
Tour  idols  are  vain  liars,  ftiU  of  fraud : 
The  only  true  God  is  the  Christian^  God. 

XLY. 

"  The  Lord  descended  to  the  virgin  bretit 
Of  Mary  Mother,  sinless  and  divine; 

If  you  acknowledge  the  Redeemer  blest,  I 

Without  whom  ndther  sun  nor  star  cui  ihiiM» 

Abjure  bad  Macon's  ftlse  and  felon  test,  | 

Tour  renegado  god,  and  worship  mine,— 

Baptize  yourself  with  seal,  since  you  repent" 

To  which  Morgante  an8wer*d,  ■'I'm  oonttnt" 

XLYL 

And  then  Orlando  to  embrace  him  flew. 
And  made  much  of  his  convert,  as  he  cried, 

**  To  the  abbey  I  will  gladly  marshal  you.** 
To  whom  Morgante,  **  Let  us  go^"  replied ; 

■*  I  to  the  friars  have  for  peace  to  sue.** 

Which  thing  Orlando  heard  with  inward  pride. 

Saying,  **  My  brother,  so  devout  and  good. 

Ask  the  abbot  pardon,  as  I  wish  yon  would: 

XLYn. 

'*  Since  God  has  granted  your  UluminatloB, 
Accepting  you  in  mercy  for  his  own. 

Humility  should  be  your  JBrst  oblation." 

Morgante  said,  **  For  goodness*  sake,  make  taww 

Shice  that  your  God  is  to  be  mine — your  ftat»c. 
And  let  your  name  in  verity  be  shown; 

Then  will  I  every  thing  at  your  command  da" 

On  which  the  other  said,  he  vraa  Oriando. 
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XLvra. 

Diflse  U  gigante  :  G^sii  benedetto 
Per  mllle  volte  lingraziato  sia  ; 
Sentito  t*  ho  nomar,  baron  perfctto, 
Per  tatti  i  tempi  de  la  vita  mia  -. 
£,  com'io  dissi,  sempremai  suggetto 
Esser  ti  vo*  per  la  tua  gagllardia. 
Insieme  molte  cose  ragionarp, 
E  *n  verso  la  badia  poi  s'  inviaro. 

XLIX. 
E  per  la  via  da  que*  giganti  morti 
Orlando  con  Morgante  si  ragiona : 
De  la  lor  morte  vo*  che  ti  conforti ; 
E  poi  che  place  a  Dio,  a  me  pcrdona ; 
A*  monaci  avean  fatto  mille  torti ; 
E  la  nostra  scrittura  aperto  suona. 
H  ben  rerounerato,  e  1  mal  punito ; 
E  mal  non  ha  questo  Signor  ftlllto. 


Pero  ch*egli  ama  la  giustiiia  tanto, 
Che  vuol,  che  sempre  il  suo  giudicio  morda 
Ognun  ch'  abbi  peccato  tanto  o  qoanto ; 
£  cost  11  ben  ristorar  si  ricorda : 
£  non  saria  senza  giustixia  santo : 
Adonque  al  suo  voler  presto  t*accorda ; 
Che  debbe  ognun  voler  quel  che  vuol  questo^ 
Ed  accordarsi  volentieri  e  presto. 

LL 
E  sonsi  i  nostri  dottori  accordati, 
PlgUando  tutti  una  conclusione, 
Che  que  che  son  nel  del  glorlflcati, 
S*aves8in  nel  pensier  compassione 
De*  mlseri  parent!  che  dannatl 
Son  ne  lo  inferno  in  gran  confUsione, 
La  lor  felidta  nulla  sarebbe ; 
E  vedi  che  qui  ingiusto  Iddio  parrebbe. 

LH. 
Ma  egli  anno  posto  in  Gesii  ferma  spene  ; 
E  tanto  pare  a  lor,  quanto  a  lui  pare ; 
Afferman  do  ch*e*fti,  che  facd  bene, 
E  che  non  possl  in  nessun  modo  errare : 
Se  padre  0  madre  ^  nell'  eteme  pene, 
Di  questo  non  si  posson  conturbare : 
Che  quel  che  place  a  Dio,  sol  place  a  loro : 
Questo  8*06serva  ne  Tetemo  coro. 

LIU. 
Al  savio  raol  bastar  poche  parole, 
Dlsse  Morgante  ;  tu  il  potnd  vedere, 
De*  mlet  flratelU,  Orlando,  se  ml  duole, 
£  8*  io  m'  accordero  di  Dio  al  volere. 
Come  tu  dl*  che  in  del  servar  si  suole : 
Mortl  CO*  morti ;  or  pensiam  dl  godere ; 
Io  vo  tagliar  le  manl  a  tutti  quanti, 
E  porterolle  a  que'  monad  santi, 

LIV. 
Aodd  ch*  ognun  sia  pitk  sicuro  e  certo» 
Com*  e*  son  morti,  e  non  abbin  paura 
Andar  soletti  per  questo  deserto ; 
E  perche  veggan  la  mia  mente  pura 
A  quel  Signor  che  m*  ha  11  suo  regno  aperto. 
£  tratto  Aior  di  tenebre  si  oscura. 
£  poi  taglid  le  manl  a*  due  fratelli, 
E  lasdagli  a  le  flere  ed  agli  ucceUi. 


XLVm* 
•*  Then,"  quoth  the  giant,  "  blessed  be  Jesu 

A  thousand  times  with  gratitude  and  praise ! 
Oft,  perfect  baron !  have  I  heard  of  you 

Through  all  the  different  periods  of  my  days 
And,  as  I  said,  to  be  your  vassal  too 

I  wish,  for  your  great  gallantry  always." 
Thus  reasoning,  they  continued  much  to  say. 
And  onwards  to  the  abbey  went  their  way. 

XLIX, 
And  by  the  way  about  the  giants  dead 

Orlando  with  Morgante  reason*d  :  **  Be, 
For  their  decease,  I  pray  you,  comforted ; 

And,  since  it  is  Ood's  pleasure,  pardon  me ; 
A  thousand  wrongs  unto  the  monks  they  bred. 

And  our  true  Scripture  soundeth  openly, 
Good  is  rewarded,  and  chastised  the  ill, 
Which  the  Lord  never  fidleth  to  ftilfll : 


**  Because  his  love  of  Justice  unto  all 
Is  such,  he  wills  his  judgment  should  devour 

All  who  have  sin,  however  great  or  small ; 
But  good  he  well  remembers  to  restore. 

Nor  without  justice  holy  could  we  call 
Him,  whom  I  now  require  you  to  adore. 

All  men  must  make  his  will  their  wishes  sway. 

And  quickly  and  spontaneously  obey. 

LL 
'*  And  here  our  doctors  are  of  one  accord. 

Coming  on  this  point  to  the  same  condusion,— . 
That  in  their  thoughts  who  praise  in  heaven  the  Lord 

If  pity  e*er  was  guilty  of  taitnision 
For  their  unfortunate  relations  stored 

In  hell  below,  and  damn*d  in  great  conftision, 

Their  happiness  would  be  reduced  to  nought, 
And  thua  UAJust  the  Almighty's  self  be  thought 

LIL 
**  But  they  in  Christ  have  firmest  hope,  and  all 

Which  seems  to  him,  to  them  too  must  appear 
Well  done ;  nor  could  it  otherwise  befall : 

He  never  can  in  any  purpose  err. 
If  sire' or  mother  suffer  endless  thrall. 

They  don't  disturb  themselves  for  him  or  her ; 
What  pleases  God  to  them  must  joy  inspire ; » 
Such  is  the  observance  of  the  eternal  chohr.'* 

LIIL 
«  A  word  unto  the  wise,"  Morgante  said, 

**  Is  wont  to  be  enough,  and  you  shall  see 
How  much  I  grieve  about  my  brethren  dead } 

And  if  the  will  of  Ood  seem  good  to  me. 
Just,  as  you  tell  roe,  'tis  in  heaven  obey'd — 

Ashes  to  ashes, — merry  let  us  be  I 
I  will  cut  off  the  hands  ftom  both  their  trunks, 
And  carry  them  unto  the  holy  monks. 

LIV. 
**  So  that  an  persons  may  be  sure  and  certain 

That  they  are  dead,  and  have  no  fiirther  fear 
To  wander  solitary  this  desert  in. 

And  that  they  may  perceive  my  spirit  clear 
By  the  Lord*s  grace,  who  hath  withdrawn  the  curtain 

Of  darkness,  making  his  bright  realm  appear.** 
He  cut  his  brethren's  hands  off  at  these  words, 
And  left  them  to  the  savage  beasts  and  birds. 
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LV. 
A  la  badSa  inaieme  se  ne  vanno, 
Ove  r  abate  assai  dubbioso  aspetta : 
I  monacl  che'l  fatto  ancor  noa  sanno, 
Correyano  a  l*  abate  tutti  in  fretta, 
Dicendo  pauroiii  e  plen'  d*affiinno . 
Yolete  Toi  costul  drento  si  metta  ? 
Quando  T  abate  vedeva  il  gigante, 
SI  turbd  tutto  nel  primo  sembiaiite. 

LVI. 
Orlando  che  turbato  cosi  il  vede, 
Gli  diase  presto :  abate,  datti  pace, 
Questo  e  Cristiano,  e  in  Cristo  nostro  crede, 
£  rinncgato  ha  il  suo  Macon  ftllace. 
Moiigante  i  moncherin  mostro  per  fede. 
Come  i  giganti  ciascun  morto  giace ; 
Donde  1' abate  ringraiiavia  Iddio, 
Blcendo ;  or  m*  bai  contento^  Signor  mio. 

• 

LVII. 
£  risguardaya,  e  squadrava  Morgante, 
La  sua  grandean  e  una  volta  e  due, 
£  poi  gli  dlsse  :  O  famoso  gigante, 
Sstppi  ch'  io  non  mi  maraviglio  pi^e, 
Che  tu  svegliessi  e  gittassi  le  piante, 
Quand'io  riguardo  or  le  fattezze  tue  : 
Tu  sarai  or  perfetto  e  vero  amico 
A  Cristo,  quanto  tu  gli  eri  nimico. 

LVnL 
Un  nostro  apostol,  Saul  g\k  chiamato, 
Persegui  molto  la  fede  di  Cristo  ; 
Un  giorno  poi  da  lo  spirto  infiammato, 
Perchd  pur  mi  persegui  ?  dlsse  Cristo  : 
£'  si  rawide  allor  del  suo  peccato 
Ando  poi  predicando  sempre  Cristo ; 
£  fiitto  d  or  de  la  fede  una  tromba. 
La  qual  per  tutto  risuona  e  rimbomba. 


Cosi  ftrai  tu  anoor,  Mcigante  mio : 
£  chi  s'emenda,  d  scritto  nel  Yangelo, 
Che  maggior  festa  fa  d*  un  solo  Iddio, 
Che  dl  novantanove  altri  su  in  delo  : 
Io  ti  conforto  ch'ogni  tuo  disio 
Sivolga  a  quel  Signor  con  giusto  lelo, 
Che  tu  sand  felice  in  sempitemo, 
Ch'eri  perduto^  e  dannato  all*  inferno. 

LX. 

£  grande  onore  a  Morgante  fiuxya 
L*  abate,  e  molti  dl  si  son  posti : 
Un  giorno,  come  ad  Orlando  piaceva, 
A  spasso  in  quA  e  in  la  si  sono  andati : 
L' abate  in  una  camera  sua  aveva 
Molte  armadure  e  ccrti  archi  i^piocati : 
Morgante  gliene  piacque  un  che  ne  vede  ; 
Onde  e'  sel  cinse  bench*  oprar  nol  crede. 

LXL 
Avea  quel  luogo  d*acqua  carestia : 
Orlando  disse  come  buon  fratello : 
Morgante,  vo*  che  di  piacer  ti  sia 
Andar  per  V  acqua ;  ond*  e'  rispose  a  quello : 
Comanda  do  che  vuol  che  fiitto  sia ; 
£  poscsi  in  ispalla  un  gran  tinello, 
£d  avriossi  la  verso  una  fonte 
Dove  solea  her  sempre  apple  del  monte. 


LV. 
Then  to  the  abbey  they  went  on  together, 

'Where  mdted  them  the  abbot  in  great  doobt 
The  monks,  who  knew  not  yet  the  bet,  lan  Uiitber 

To  their  superior,  all  in  breathless  roat, 
Saying  with  tremor,  **  Please  to  tell  us  whether 

Tou  wish  to  have  this  person  bi  or  out  ?" 
The  abbot,  looking  through  upon  the  giant, 
Too  greatly  fear'd,  at  first,  to  be  compliant 

LVL 
Orlando,  seeing  him  thus  agitated^ 

Said  quickly,  *<  Abbot,  be  tbou  of  good  cheer; 
He  Christ  believes,  as  Christian  must  be  rated, 

And  hath  renounced  his  Macon  Calse ; "  which  here 
Morgante  with  the  hands  corroborated, 

A  proof  of  both  the  giants'  &te  quite  dear : 
Thence,  with  due  thanks,  the  abbot  Godidotrd, 
Saying,  **  Thou  hast  contented  me,  oh  Lorir 

Lvn. 

He  gazed ;  Morgante^s  height  he  calcuiated, 
And  more  than  once  contemplated  his  sae ; 

And  then  he  said,  *'  Oh  giant  celebrated ! 
Know,  that  no  more  my  wonder  will  arise, 

How  you  could  tear  and  fling  the  trees  fou  Iste  (iid. 
When  I  behold  your  form  with  mj  own  eyes, 

Tou  now  a  true  and  perfect  friend  will  show 

Yourself  to  Christ,  as  once  you  were  a  foe. 

LYIIL 
"  And  one  of  our  apostles,  Saul  once  named. 

Long  persecuted  sore  the  ftith  of  Chriit, 
Till,  one  day,  by  the  Spirit  being  inflamed, 

<  Why  dost  thou  persecute  me  thus  ?'  sikl  Cbri^t, 
And  then  from  his  offence  he  was  redaira'd, 

And  went  for  ever  after  preaching  Christ, 
And  of  the  iUth  became  a  tramp,  whose  foonliflf 
O'er  the  whole  earth  is  echoing  and  rebounding. 

LIX. 

"  So,  my  Morgante,  you  may  do  likewise; 

He  who  repents — thus  writes  the  Evangdi^- 
Occasions  more  ndoidng  In  the  skies 

Than  ninety-nine  of  the  celestial  Ust 
You  may  be  sure,  should  each  desire  arise 

With  just  seal  for  the  Lord,  that  you  11  eitst 
Among  the  happy  saints  for  evermore ; 
But  you  were  lost  and  damn*d  to  hell  beftie  I* 


& 


And  thus  great  honour  to  Morgante  paid 
The  abbot :  many  days  they  did  repose; 

One  day,  as  with  Orlando  they  both  stnqr*d. 
And  saunter'd  here  and  there,  where'er  thcfcbct<- 

The  abbot  show'd  a  chamber,  where  amj'^ 
Much  armour  was,  and  hung  up  eerttdn  hon; 

And  one  of  these  Moigante  for  a  whim 

Girt  on,  though  useless,  he  believed,  to  hink 


There  being  a  want  of  water  in  the  place, 
Oriando,  like  a  worthy  brother,  aakl, 

**  Morgante,  I  could  wish  you  In  this  case 
To  go  for  water."    «  You  shall  be  obty'd 

In  all  commands,**  was  the  reply,  **  stni^it«<9^ 
Upon  his  shoulder  a  great  tub  he  hid* 

And  went  out  on  his  way  unto  a  foontaiiw 

Where  he  was  wont  to  drink  bdow  the  omBtate. 
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Lxn. 

Oionto  a  la  fonte,  sente  un  gran  fracasso 
Di  sublto  yenlr  per  la  foresta : 
Una  laetta  cavo  del  turcasso, 
Fosela  a  Tarco,  ed  alxava  la  testa ; 
Ecco  apparire  un  gmn  gregge  al  passo 
Di  porcl,  e  vanno  con  molta  tempesta ; 
£  arrlTomo  alia  fontana  appunto 
Donde  fl  glgante  d  da  lor  sopnggiunto. 

LXIIL 
Morgante  a  la  ventura  a  un  saetta ; 
Appunto  ne  I'orecchlo  lo  'ncamava : 
Da  Taltro  lato  passo  la  verretta ; 
Onde  U  dnghial  giik  morto  gambettava; 
Un  altro,  quasi  per  &nie  vendetta, 
Addoeso  al  gran  glgante  irato  andava ; 
£  perche  e*  giunse  troppo  tosto  al  yarco. 
Mod  fti  Morgante  a  tempo  a  trar  con  I'arco. 

LXIV. 
Vedendosi  venuto  11  porco  adosso, 
OU  dette  In  su  la  testa  un  gran  punione  > 
Per  modo  che  grinfhinse  insino  a  I'osso, 
£  morto  allato  a  quell' altro  lo  pone : 
Gli  altri  porcl  veggcndo  quel  percosso. 
Si  misfson  tutti  in  fuga  pel  vallone ; 
Moxgante  si  levo  il  tinello  in  coUo^ 
Ch*  era  pien  d'  acqua,  e  non  si  muove  un  croUo. 

LXV. 
Da  Tuna  spalla  11  tinello  avea  posto^ 
Da  I'altra  i  porcl,  e  spacdava  11  terreno ; 
£  torna  a  la  badia,  ch'd  pur  discosto, 
Cb'  una  gocciola  d' acqua  non  va  in  scno. 
Orlando  cbe  1  vedea  tomar  si  tosto 
Co'  porci  morti,  e  con  quel  vaso  pieno ; 
UaravlglioBai  cbe  sia  tanto  forte ; 
Cosl  r abate;  e  spalancan  le  porte. 

LXVI. 
I  monad  veggendo  1' acqua  fresca 
Si  nllegromo,  ma  piii  de'  cingbiall ; 
Ch*ogni  animal  si  rallegra  de  Tesca ; 
E  poeano  a  dormire  i  breviali  : 
Ognun  s'afbnna,  e  non  par  cbe  gl'  incresca, 
Acd6  cbe  questa  came  non  s*insali, 
£  cbe  poi  secca  sapesse  di  vlcto : 
£  la  digiune  si  restomo  a  drieto. 

LXVII. 
£  femo  a  scoppia  corpo  per  un  tratto, 
£  scufflan,  cbe  parien  de  1*  acqua  usciti ; 
Tanto  cbel  cane  sen  doleva  e  1  gatto, 
Cbe  gli  ossi  rimanean  troppo  pulitL 
L*  abate,  pol  cbe  molto  onoro  ba  fittto 
A  tutti,  un  dl  dopo  questi  convitl 
Dette  a  Morgante  un  destrier  molto  bello, 
Cbe  lungo  tempo  tenuto  avea  quello. 

LXVIIL 
Morgante  In  su  *n  un  prato  11  caval  mena, 
£  vuol  cbe  corra,  e  cbe  &cci  ogni  pruo/a, 
£  pensa  cbe  di  ferro  abbi  la  scbiena, 
O  forse  non  credeva  scbiacciar  I'uova : 
Questo  caval  s*  accosda  per  la  pena, 
£  scoppia,  e  *n  su  la  terra  si  ritruova. 
Dicca  Moigante :  lieva  su,  roizone ; 
£  va  pur  punseccblando  co  lo  sprone. 

I  ["  GU  dette  In  lu  1«  testa  un  gna\  punione."  It  is  strange 
that  Pulci  should  have  literally  anticipated  the  technlcid 
terms  of  mv  old  friend  and  master,  Jackson,  and  the  art  which 
he  has  carried  to  its  highest  pitch.    **  J  ptmck  on  tMekead,'"  or 


Lxn. 

Arrived  tbere,  a  prodigious  noise  be  bears, 
Wbicb  suddenly  along  tbe  forest  spread  ; 

Wbereat  fhnn  out  bis  quiver  be  prepares 
An  arrow  for  bis  bow,  and  lifts  bis  bead ; 

And  lo  1  a  monstrous  berd  of  swine  appears. 
And  onward  rushes  witb  tempestuous  tread, 

And  to  tbe  fbuntain*s  brink  precisely  pours ; 

So  tbat  tbe  giant 's  join'd  by  all  tbe  boars. 

LXHL 
Moigante  at  a  venture  sbot  an  arrow, 

Wbicb  pierced  a  pig  precisely  in  tbe  ear. 
And  paas'd  unto  the  other  side  quite  thorough ; 

So  tbat  the  boar,  deftmct,  lay  tripp'd  up  near. 
Another,  to  revenge  bis  fellow  farrow, 

Against  tbe  giant  rush'd  in  fierce  career, 
And  reached  the  passage  with  so  swift  a  foot, 
Moigante  was  not  now  in  time  to  shoot 

LXIV. 
Perceiving  that  tbe  pig  was  on  him  close. 

He  gave  him  such  a  punch  upon  the  head, 
As  floor'd  him  so  that  he  no  more  arose. 

Smashing  the  very  bone ;  and  he  fell  dead 
Next  to  the  other.     Having  seen  such  blows, 

Tbe  other  pigs  along  tbe  valley  fled ; 
Moigante  on  his  neck  the  bucket  took. 
Full  firom  the  spring,  which  neither  swerved  nor  shook. 

LXV. 
The  tun  was  on  one  shoulder,  and  there  were 

The  hogs  on  t'otber,  and  he  brusb'd  apace 
On  to  the  abbey,  though  by  no  means  near, 

Nor  spilt  one  drop  of  water  In  his  race. 
Orlando,  seeing  him  so  soon  appear 

With  the  dead  boars,  and  with  that  brimful  vase, 
Marvell'd  to  see  his  strength  so  very  great ; 
So  did  the  abbot,  and  set  wide  the  gate. 

LXVL 
The  monks,  who  saw  the  water  f^h  and  good, 

Biyoiced,  but  much  more  to  perceive  the  pork ;— - 
All  animala  are  glad  at  sight  of  food : 

They  lay  their  breviaries  to  sleep,  and  work 
With  greedy  pleasure,  and  in  such  a  mood, 

Tbat  the  flesh  needs  no  salt  beneath  their  fork. 
Of  rankness  and  of  rot  there  is  no  fear, 
Por  all  the  fksts  are  now  left  in  arrear. 

LXVIL 
As  though  they  wish'd  to  burst  at  once,  they  ate ; 

And  gorged  so  that,  as  if  the  bones  had  been 
In  water,  sorely  grieved  tbe  dog  and  cat. 

Perceiving  tiiat  they  all  were  picked  too  dean. 
The  abbot,  wbo  to  all  did  honour  great, 

A  few  days  after  this  convivial  scene. 
Gave  to  Morgante  a  fine  horse,  well  trained. 
Which  he  long  time  had  for  himself  maintain*d. 

LXVIIL 
The  horse  Moigante  to  a  meadow  led. 

To  gallop,  and  to  put  him  to  the  proof. 
Thinking  that  be  a  back  of  iron  had. 

Or  to  skim  eggs  unbroke  was  light  enough ; 
But  the  horse,  sinking  with  the  pain,  fell  dead, 

And  bunt,  while  cold  on  earth  lay  bead  and  hod 
Morgante  said,  "  Get  up,  thou  sulky  cur !  ** 
And  still  conthiued  pricking  with  the  spur. 

**  a  punek  in  ike  kead^'* —**  na  ponzone  in  sa  la  testa/* — if 
the  exact  and  frequent  phrase  of  our  best  pugilists,  who  little 
dream  that  they  are  taUung  the  purest  Tuscan. 
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LXIX. 
Ma  finalmente  convien  ch*  egli  smonte, 
E  disse :  io  son  pur  leggier  oome  penna, 
£d  d  scoppiato ;  che  ne  di*  tu,  conte  ? 
Rispose  Orlando:  un  arbore  d' antenna 
Ml  par  piuttotto,  e  la  gaggia  la  fit>nte : 
Lasclalo  andar,  che  la  fortuna  acoenna 
Che  meoo  applede  ne  venga,  Morgante. 
Ed  io  coel  Terra,  disse  il  gigante. 

LXX. 

Quando  seri  mestier,  tu  mi  vedral 
Com*io  ml  provero  ne  la  battaglia. 
Orlando  disse :  io  credo  tu  farai 
Come  buon  cavalier,  se  Dio  mi  vaglia ; 
Ed  anco  me  dormir  non  mirerai : 
Di  questo  tuo  caval  non  te  ne  caglla : 
Yorrebbesi  portarlo  in  qualche  bosco ; 
Ma  11  modo  nd  la  via  non  d  conosco. 

LXXL 
DbM  il  gigante :  io  11  portero  ben  iot 
Da  poi  che  portar  me  non  ha  voluto, 
Per  render  ben  per  mal,  come  fa  Dio ; 
Ma  vo'  che  a  porlo  addosso  mi  dla  ^Juto. 
Orlando  gli  dicea :  Morgante  mio, 
S'al  mio  conslglio  ti  sand  attenuto, 
Questo  caval  tu  non  ve  1  porteresti, 
Che  tl  fork  come  tu  a  lui  focestL 

LXXU. 
Ouarda  che.non  fiicesse  la  vendetta, 
Come  fece  gia  Nesso  cos!  morto : 
Non  80  se  la  sua  istoria  hai  inteso  o  letta ; 
E*  ti  &ra  scoppiar ;  datti  conforto. 
Disse  Morgante :  lyuta  ch'  io  me  *1  metta 
Addosso,  e  poi  vedrai  sMo  ve  Io  porto  : 
Io  porterei,  Orlando  mio  gentile. 
Con  le  oampane  la  quel  campanile. 

LXXnL 
Disse  r  abate :  il  campanil  v*  d  bene ; 
Ma  le  campane  vol  Tavete  rotte. 
Dicea  Morgante,  e*  ne  porton  le  pene 
Color  che  morti  son  la  in  quelle  grotte ; 
E  levossi  il  cavallo  in  su  le  schiene, 
£  disse :  guarda  s'io  sento  di  gotte, 
Orlando,  nelle  gambe,  e  s*  io  Io  posso ; 
E  fe*  duo  salt!  col  cavallo  addosso. 

LXXIV. 
En  Morgante  come  una  montagna : 
Se  facea  questo,  non  e  maraviglia ; 
Ma  pure  Orlando  con  seco  si  lagna ; 
Ferche  pur  era  omai  di  sua  ftmigUa ; 
Tcroenza  avea  non  pigliasse  magagna. 
Un'  altra  volta  costui  riconsiglla : 
Posalo  ancor,  nol  portare  -al  deserto. 
Disse  Morgante :  il  portero  per  certo. 

LXXV. 
E  portollo,  e  gittoUo  in  luogo  strano, 
E  tomo  a  la  badia  subitamente. 
Diceva  Orlando :  or  che  plti  dimoriano  ? 
Morgante,  qui  non  facciam  noi  niente ; 
E  prese  un  giomo  1' abate  per  mano, 
E  disse  a  quel  molto  discrctamente, 
Che  vuol  partlr  de  la  sua  reverenzia, 
E  domandava  e  perdono  e  licenzla. 


G^ 


LXIX. 

But  finally  he  thought  fit  to  dismount, 
And  said,  **  I  am  as  light  as  any  feather, 

And  he  has  bunt ;  — to  this  what  say  you,  ommt?* 
Orlando  answer'd,  "  Like  a  ship's  mast  rather 

Tou  seem  to  me,  and  with  the  truck  for  froot:  — 
Let  him  go ;  Fortune  wills  that  we  together 

Should  march,  but  you  on  foot  Morgante  itilL" 

To  which  the  giant  answered,  "  So  I  wilL 

LXX. 
**  When  there  shall  be  occasion,  you  will  see 

How  I  approve  my  courage  in  the  fight* 
Orlando  said,  **  I  really  thhik  you  11  be, 

If  it  should  prove  Ood*s  wiU,  a  goodly  knight; 
Nor  will  you  napping  there  discover  me. 

But  never  mind  your  hone,  though  out  of  right 
*Twere  best  to  carry  him  into  some  wood, 
If  but  the  meana  or  way  I  undcntood.* 

LXXL 

The  giant  nid,  "  Then  carry  him  I  wiQ, 
Since  that  to  carry  me  he  was  so  ilacfc— 

To  render,  as  the  gods  do,  good  fi>r  iU ; 
But  lend  a  hand  to  place  him  on  my  bacL" 

Orlando  answer'd,  **  If  my  counsel  still 
May  weigh,  Morgante,  do  not  undertake 

To  lift  or  carry  this  dead  courser,  who, 

As  you  have  done  to  him,  will  do  to  yoo. 

Lxxn. 

"  Take  care  he  don't  revenge  Unudf;  thougktoi 

As  Nessus  did  of  old  beyond  all  cure. 
I  don't  know  if  the  feet  you've  heard  orifsd;    ^ 

But  he  will  make  you  burst,  you  may  be  mt 
"  But  help  him  on  my  back,"  Morgante  said, 

'*  And  you  shall  see  what  weight  I  can  eodore. 
In  place,  my  gentle  Roland,  of  this  palfiney, 
With  all  the  bells,  I'd  cnry  yonder  helfiy.' 

Lxxm. 

The  abbot  said,  **  The  steeple  may  do  well, 
But,  fbr  the  bells,  you  Ve  broken  them,  I  «<• 

Morgante  answer'd,  <*  Let  them  pay  in  hdl 
The  penalty  who  lie  dead  in  yon  grot;" 

And  hoisting  up  the  horse  tram  where  he  fcH 
He  said,  «  Now  look  if  I  the  gout  han  got, 

Orlando,  in  the  legs  —  or  if  I  have  ftete;"— 

And  then  he  made  two  gambols  with  the  htfit 

LXXIV. 
Morgante  was  like  any  mountain  framed ; 

So  if  he  did  this,  *tis  no  prodigy; 
But  secretly  himself  Orlando  blamed. 

Because  he  was  one  of  his  fionily ; 
And  fearing  that  he  might  be  hurt  or  mafand, 

Once  more  he  bade  him  lay  his  harden  by:  ^ 
"  Put  down,  nor  bear  him  ftirther  the  desert  to. 
Morgante  said,  "  Til  carry  him  for  certain.' 

LXXY. 
He  did ;  and  stow'd  him  in  oome  nook  i««t. 

And  to  the  abbey  then  return'd  with  9fttd. 
Orlando  said,  •*  Why  longer  do  we  stay  ?  ^ 

Morgante,  here  la  nought  to  do  indeed.* 
The  abbot  by  the  hand  he  took  one  day. 

And  said,  with  great  respect,  he  had  agmd 
To  leave  his  reverence;  but  Ibrthis  dedilo* 
He  wish'd  to  have  hla  pardon  and  pennisiiao. 
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LXXVI. 
£  de  gU  ODor  rlcevuti  da  questl, 
Qualche  volta  potendo,  ara  buon  merito ; 
£  dice :  io  intendo  ristorare  e  presto 
I  penl  gioml  del  tempo  preterito : 
£*  son  pih  di  che  liceiuia  arel  chicsto, 
Benlgno  padre,  se  non  ch*  io  mi  perito ; 
Hon  so  mostrarvi  quel  che  drento  sento ; 
Tanto  vi  veggo  del  mio  star  contento. 

LXXVIL 
Io  me  ne  porto  per  sempre  nel  core 
L*  abate,  la  badia,  questo  deserto ; 
Tanto  V*  ho  posto  in  picciol  tempo  amore : 
Rendavi  su  nel  del  per  me  buon  merto 
Quel  vero  Dio,  quello  etemo  Signore, 
Che  Ti  serba  il  suo  regno  al  fine  aperto : 
Noi  aspettiam  vostra  benedizione, 
Baccomandlamci  a  le  vostre  oraxione. 

LXXTHI. 
Quando  1*  abate  11  conte  Orlando  intese, 
Rinteneri  nel  cor  per  la  dolcena, 
Tanto  fervor  nel  petto  se  gli  accese ; 
£  disse :  cavalier,  se  a  tua  prodeiia 
Non  sono  stato  benigno  e  cortese. 
Come  conviensi  a  la  gran  gentilleaia; 
Che  so  che  do  ch'  i*  ho  fatto  d  stato  pooo, 
Incolpa  la  ignoranzia  nostra,  e  11  loco. 

TiXXTX. 
Vol  ti  potremo  di  messe  onorare, 
D\  prediche  di  laude  e  patemostri, 
Piuttosto  che  da  cena  o  desinare, 
0  d'  altri  oonvenevol  che  da  chiostrl : 
Tu  m*  hai  di  te  si  &tto  innamorare 
Per  milie  alte  eccellenxie  che  tu  mostri ; 
Ch'io  me  ne  vengo  ove  tu  andrai  con  teco, 
£  d*  altra  parte  tu  resti  qui  meco. 

LXXX. 
Tanto  ch*a  questo  par  contraddiiione ; 
Ma  so  che  tu  se*  savio,  e  'ntendi  e  gusti, 
£  intendi  U  mio  parlar  per  discrizione ; 
De*  beneflg  tuoi  pietosi  e  giusti 
Renda  il  Signore  a  te  munerasione. 
Da  cui  mandato  in  queste  selve  fusti ; 
Per  le  virt6  del  qual  liberi  siamo, 
£  grade  a  lui  e  a  te  noi  ne  rendhuno. 

LXXXL 

Tu  d  hai  salvato  Tanima  e  la  vita : 
Tanta  perturbazion  gla  que*  giganti 
Ci  detton,  che  la  strada  era  smarrita 
Da  ritrovar  Oesik  con  gli  altrl  santi : 
Pero  troppo  ci  duol  la  tua  partita, 
E  sconaolatl  restiam  tutti  quanti ; 
Nd  ritener  possiamti  i  mesi  e  gli  anni : 
Che  tu  non  se'  da  vestir  questi  panni, 

LXXXII. 
Ma  da  portar  la  lancia  e  I'armadura : 
£  puossi  meritar  con  essa,  come 
Con  questa  cappa  ;  e  leggi  la  scrlttura  : 
Questo  gigante  al  del  drizso  le  some 
Per  tua  virtii ;  va  in  pace  a  tua  ventura 
Chi  tu  ti  sia,  ch'io  non  ricerco  il  nome ; 
Ma  diro  sempre,  s*  io  son  domandato, 
Ch*  un  angiol  qui  da  Dio  fUssi  mandato. 


LXXVL 
The  honours  they  continued  to  receive 

Perhaps  exceeded  what  his  merits  claim*d : 
He  said,  **  I  mean,  and  quickly,  to  retrieve 

The  lost  days  of  time  past,  which  may  be  blamed  ; 
Some  days  ago  I  should  have  ask'd  your  leave. 

Kind  fother,  but  I  really  was  ashamed. 
And  know  not  how  to  show  my  sentiment. 
So  much  I  see  you  with  our  stay  content. 

LXXVIL 
**  But  in  my  heart  I  bear  through  every  clime 

The  abbot,  abbey,  and  this  solitude  — 
So  much  I  love  you  in  so  short  a  time ; 

For  me,  from  heaven  reward  you  with  all  good 
The  God  so  true,  the  eternal  Lord  sublime  ! 

Whose  kingdom  at  the  last  hath  open  stood. 
Meantime  we  stand  expectant  of  your  blessing. 
And  recommend  us  to  your  prayers  with  pressing.'* 

LXXYin. 
Now  when  the  abbot  Count  Orlando  heard. 

His  heart  grew  soft  with  inner  tenderness, 
Such  fervour  in  his  bosom  bred  each  word ; 

And,  "  Cavalier,*'  he  said,  "  if  I  have  less 
Courteous  and  kind  to  your  great  worth  appeared. 

Than  fits  me  for  such  gentle  blood  to  express, 
I  know  I  have  done  too  little  in  this  case; 
But  blame  our  ignorance,  and  this  poor  place. 


**  We  can  indeed  but  honour  you  with  masm, 
And  sermons,  thanksgivings,  and  pater-nosten 

Hot  suppers,  dinners  (fitting  other  places 
In  verity  much  rather  than  the  cloisters) ; 

But  such  a  love  for  you  my  heart  embraces. 
For  thousand  virtues  which  your  bosom  fosters, 

That  wheresoe*er  you  go  I  too  shall  be. 

And,  on  the  other  part,  you  rest  with  me. 

LXXX. 

"  Tills  may  involve  a  seeming  contradiction ; 

But  you  I  know  are  sage,  and  feel,  and  taste. 
And  understand  my  speech  with  ftiU  conviction. 

For  your  just  pious  deed*  may  you  be  graced 
With  the  Lord's  great  reward  and  benediction, 

By  whom  you  were  directed  to  this  waste : 
To  his  high  mercy  is  our  fineedom  due. 
For  which  we  render  thanks  to  him  and  you. 

LXXXL 
"  Tou  saved  at  once  our  life  and  soul :  such  fear 

The  giants  caused  us,  that  the  way  was  lost. 
By  which  we  could  pursue  a  fit  career 

In  search  of  Jesus  and  the  saintly  host ; 
And  your  departure  breeds  such  sorrow  here. 

That  comfortless  we  all  are  to  our  cost ; 
But  months  and  years  you  would  not  stay  in  doth. 
Nor  are  you  form'd  to  wear  our  sober  doth ; 

LXXXU. 
**  But  to  bear  arms,  and  wield  the  lance ;  indeed. 

With  these  as  much  is  done  as  with  this  cowl ; 
In  proof  of  which  the  Scripture  you  may  read. 

This  giant  up  to  heaven  may  bear  his  soul 
By  your  compassion  :  now  in  peace  proceed. 

Tour  state  and  name  I  seek  not  to  unroll ; 
But,  if  I  'm  ask'd,  this  answer  shall  be  given. 
That  here  an  angel  was  sent  down  from  heaven* 
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Lxxxin. 

Se  c*e  annadura  o  cosa  che  tu  voglia, 
Yattene  in  umbra  e  pigUane  tu  stessi, 
£  cuopri  a  questo  gigante  le  Booglia. 
Rispose  Orlando :  se  annadura  avessi 
Prima  che  noi  usdssim  de  la  soglla, 
Che  questo  mio  compagno  difendessi : 
Questo  accetto  io,  e  sarammi  piacere. 
DiMe  1*  abate :  venite  a  vedere. 

LXXXIV. 
E  in  certa  cameretta  entrati  sonoi 
Che  d*annadure  yecchie  era  coplosa ; 
Dice  r  abate :  tutte  ve  le  dono, 
Morgante  va  rovistando  ognl  cosa ; 
Ha  flolo  un  certo  sbergo  gli  fii  buono, 
Ch*  avea  tutta  la  maglia  rugginosa  -. 
MaravigUossi  che  lo  cuopra  appunto : 
Che  mai  piik  gnun  forse  glien'  era  aggiunto. 

LXXXV. 

Questo  fU  d*un  gigante  smisurata, 
Ch  *a  la  badia  fu  morto  per  antico 
Dal  gran  Billon  d*Angrante,  ch*  arrivato ; 
y*  era,  s*  appunto  questa  istoria  dico  ; 
Ed  era  ne  le  mura  istoriato, 
Come  e*  fu  morto  questo  gran  nimico, 
Che  fece  a  la  badia  gla  lunga  guerra : 
E  Milon  v'd  com'  e'  I'abbatte  in  terra. 

LXXXVI. 

Yeggendo  questa  istoria  11  conte  Orlando, 
Fra  Buo  cor  disse :  o  Dio,  che  sal  sol  tutto. 
Come  vcnne  Milon  qui  capitando, 
Che  ha  questo  gigante  qui  distrutto  ? 
£  lesse  oerte  lettre  lacrimando, 
Che  non  pot^  tenir  piu  11  yiso  asclutto, 
Com*  io  diro  ne  la  seguente  istoria  : 
Di  mal  vi  guard!  11  Re  de  I'alta  gloria. 


T.xxxm. 

**  If  you  want  armour  or  aught  else,  go  In, 
Look  o*er  the  wardrobe,  and  take  what  yoachooK, 

And  cover  with  it  o*er  this  giant's  sUn  * 
Orlando  aoswer'd,  **  If  there  should  lie  loose 

Some  armour,  ere  our  journey  wc  begin. 
Which  might  be  tum*d  to  my  companion's  »e. 

The  gift  would  be  acceptable  to  me.** 

The  abbot  said  to  him,  **  Come  in  and  aee." 

LXXXIY. 

And  in  a  certain  closet,  where  the  wall 
Was  oorer'd  with  old  armour  like  a  crust. 

The  abbot  said  to  them,  **  I  give  you  an." 
Moigante  rummaged  piecemeal  fhm  the  dust 

The  whole,  which,  save  one  cuirass,  was  too  small. 
And  that  too  had  the  mail  inlaid  with  rusL 

They  wonder*d  how  it  fitted  him  exactly. 

Which  ne*er  has  suited  others  so  compactly. 

LXXXY. 

'Twas  an  immeasurable  giant's,  who 

By  the  great  Milo  of  Agrante  fell. 
Before  the  abbey  many  yean  ago. 

The  story  on  the  wall  was  figured  well ; 
In  the  last  moment  of  the  abbey's  foe. 

Who  long  had  waged  a  war  implacable : 
Precisely  as  the  war  occurr'd  they  drew  him. 
And  there  was  Milo  as  he  overthrew  him. 

LXXXYL 

Seeing  this  history.  Count  Orlando  said 
In  his  own  heart,  **  Oh  God,  who  in  the  sky 

Know'st  all  things !  how  was  Milo  hither  led  ? 
Who  caused  the  giant  in  this  place  to  die  ?  * 

And  certain  letters,  weeping,  then  he  read. 
So  that  he  could  not  keep  his  visage  diy,  — 

As  I  will  tell  in  the  ensuing  story. 

From  evil  keep  you  the  high  King  of  glory ! 


Zf^t  i^ro9t((S  of  ^ant(/ 


"  *T  ts  the  suniet  of  life  givea  me  mrttical  lore. 
And  coming  eventi  cast  tlieir  thaoowt  before. 


Caicpbsix. 


DEDICATION. 

Laot  1  if  for  the  cold  and  cloudy  clime 

Where  I  was  bom,  but  where  I  would  not  die, 

Of  the  great  Poet-Sire  of  Italy 
I  dare  to  build  the  imitative  rhyme. 
Harsh  Runic  copy  of  the  South's  sublime. 

Thou  art  the  cause ;  and  howsoever  I 

Fall  short  of  his  immortal  harmony, 
Thy  gentle  heart  will  pardon  me  the  crime. 

1  [This  poem,  which  Lord  Byron,  in  sending  it  to 
Murray,  called  **  the  best  thing  he  had  ever  done,  if  not 
hUeUigiblTt'*  was  written,  ii\  the  summer  of  1819,  at 

"  that  place 

Of  old  renown,  onrc  in  the  Adrian  sea, 
Rarenna  !  —  where  from  Dante's  sacred  tomb 
He  had  so  oft.  as  many  a  rcrsc  declares, 
Drawn  inspiration."  —  RocfcRs. 
The  Prophf^,  howercr.  was  first  published  in  May,  IR'il. 
It  is  dedicated  to  the  Countcis  Guiccioli,  who  thus  describes 
the  origin  of  Its  composition:  —  "On  my  departure   firom 
Venice,  Lord  Byron  Lad  promiMMi  to  come  and  sec  me  at 


Mr. 
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Thou,  in  the  pride  of  Beauty  and  of  Tooth, 
Spakest ;  and  for  thee  to  speak  and  be  cbej% 

Are  one ;  but  only  in  the  sunny  South 

Such  sounds  are  utter*d,  and  such  charas  i*- 
play'd. 

So  sweet  a  language  ftom  so  fidr  a  month — 
Ah  I  to  what  eflbrt  would  it  not  penuade  ? 

RaTennat  June  SI.  1619. 


Ravenna.  Dante's  tomb,  the  daatlcal  pine  wood*,  tbe  t*.-i 
of  antiquity  which  are  to  be  found  In  that  place,  tfbrAad  a  (L- 
ficient  pretext  for  me  to  Invite  him  to  cone,  cad  lor  ha»  r 
accept  my  invitation.  He  came  in  the  mouth  ct  Jtnr  l*^ 
arriving  at  Ravenna  on  the  day  of  the  feetival  c€  cW  r«  '"*  > 
Domini.  Being  deprived  at  this  time  of  his  booka,  hi*  bi-w^ 
and  all  that  occupied  liim  ax  Venice.  I  becral  bin  to  cm 
me  br  writing  something  on  the  nibJMt  01  Daabe  ;  aai.  «*= 
Ids  usual  fadUty  and  rapidity,  he  oompoaed  hia  Pw>|i>wy  ' 


[*  «  Twas  In  a  grore  of  spreadtag  pinea  he  tamft 
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PBEFACE. 

In  the  ooime  of  a  Tiilt  to  the  city  of  Bavenoa  in 
the  summer  of  1819,  it  was  suggested  to  the  author 
that  having  composed  something  on  the  sul^ect  of 
Taaso's  confinement,  he  should  do  the  same  on 
Dante's  exUe, — the  tomb  of  the  poet  forming  one  of 
the  principal  ohiects  of  interest  In  that  city,  both  to 
the  native  and  to  the  stranger. 

**  On  this  hint  I  spake,'*  and  the  result  has  been 
the  following  four  cantos,  in  teisa  rlma,  now  offered 
to  the  reader.  If  they  are  understood  and  approved, 
it  is  my  purpose  to  continue  the  poem  in  various 
other  cantos,  to  its  natural  conclusion  in  the  present 
age.  The  reader  is  requested  to  suppose  that  Bante 
addresses  him  in  the  interval  between  the  conclusion 
of  the  Divina  Commedia  and  his  death,  and  shortly 
before  the  latter  event,  foretelling  the  fortunes  of 
Italy  in  general  in  the  ensuing  centuries.  In  adopt- 
ing this  plan  I  have  had  in  my  mind  the  Cassandra 
of  Lycophron,  and  the  Prophecy  of  Kereus  by 
Horace,  as  well  as  the  Prophecies  of  Holy  Writ 
The  measure  adopted  is  the  tena  rima  of  Dante, 
which  I  am  not  aware  to  have  seen  hitherto  tried  in 
our  language,  except  it  may  be  \if  Mr.  Hayley,  of 
whose  translation  I  never  saw  but  one  extract,  quoted 
in  the  notes  to  Caliph  Yathek ;  so  that — if  I  do  not 
err — this  poem  may  be  considered  as  a  metrical 
experiment  The  cantos  are  short,  and  about  the 
same  length  of  those  of  the  poet,  whose  name  I 
have  borrowed,  and  most  probably  taken  in  vain. 

Amongst  the  inconveniences  of  authors  in  the 
present  day,  it  is  difficult  for  any  who  have  a  name, 
gtxxl  or  bad,  to  escape  translation.  I  have  "had  the 
fortune  to  see  the  fourth  canto  of  ChUde  Harold 
translated  into  Italian  versl  sdolti, — that  is,  a  poem 
written  in  the  Speiuerean  gtanza  into  Uank  verMe, 
without  regard  to  the  natural  divisions  of  the  stanaa 
or  of  the  sense.  If  the  present  poem,  being  on  a 
national  topic,  should  chance  to  undergo  the  same 
fate,  I  would  request  the  Italian  deader  to  remember 
that  when  I  have  fidled  in  the  imitation  of  his  great 
**  Padre  Alighier,*'  I  have  failed  in  imiUthig  that 
which  all  study  and  few  understand,  since  to  this  very 
day  it  is  not  yet  settled  what  was  tl^e  meaning  of  the 
allegory  in  the  first  canto  of  the  Inferno,  unless 
Count  Marchetti's  ingenious  and  probable  coAJecture 
may  be  considered  as  having  decided  the  question. 

He  may  also  pardon  my  fidlure  the  more,  as  I  am 
not  quite  sure  that  he  would  be  pleased  with  my 
success,  since  the  Italians,  with  a  pardonable  nation- 
ality, are  particularly  jealous  of  all  that  is  left  them 

I  [Dante  Allcliierl  was  bom  in  Florance  in  May,  1265,  of 
an  ancient  and  honourable  Ikmlly.  In  the  early  part  of  his 
life  he  gained  lome  credit  In  a  military  character,  and  diitin- 
ftiiihed  himieir  by  his  brarery  in  an  action  where  the  Flo- 
rratines  obtained  a  signal  victory  OTer  the  citizens  of  Aresio. 
He  became  still  more  eminent  br  the  acquisition  of  court 
honours  ;  and  at  the  age  of  thlrty-nTe  he  rose  to  be  one  of  the 
chief  nugfstrates  of  Florence,  when  that  dignitv  was  conferred 
bv  the  suilhtfes  of  the  people.  From  this  exaltation  the  poet 
himself  dated  his  principal  misfortunes.  Italy  was  at  that 
time  distracted  by  the  contending  fiu:tioas  of  the  Ghlbelines 
and  Guelpbs,— among  the  latter  Dante  took  an  active  part. 
In  one  of  the  proscriptions  he  was  banished,  his  possessions 
confiscated,  and  he  died  hi  exile  in  1331.  Boccaccio  thus  de- 
scribes his  person  and  manners :  — "  He  was  of  the  middle 
stature,  of  a  mild  disposition,  and,  flrom  the  time  he  arrlTed  at 
manhood,  grave  in  his  manner  and  deportment.  His  clothes 
were  plain,  and  his  dress  always  conformable  to  his  years : 
his  face  was  long ;  his  nose  aquiline ;  his  eyes  rather  large 
than  otherwise.  His  complexion  was  dark,  melancholy,  and 
pmsire.    In  his  meals  he  was  extremely  moderate ;  la  his 


as  a  nation — their  literature;  and  in  the  present 
bitterness  of  the  classic  and  romantic  war,  ai«  but 
ill  disposed  to  permit  a  foreigner  even  to  qiprove  or 
imitate  them,  without  finding  some  fkult  with  his 
ultramontane  presumption.  I  can  easily  enter  into 
all  this,  knowing  what  would  be  thought  in  England 
of  an  Italian  imitator  of  Milton,  or  if  a  translation  of 
Monti,  or  Pindemonte,  or  Arid,  should  be  held  up 
to  the  rising  generation  as  a  model  for  their  ftiture 
poetical  essays.  But  I  perceive  that  I  am  deviating 
into  an  address  to  the  Italian  reader,  when  my 
business  is  with  the  English  one ;  and  be  they  few  or 
many,  I  must  take  my  leave  of  both. 


CQe  ^ti^^ttp  ot  BMtt. 


CANTO    THE    FIBST. 

Ohcx  more  in  man*s  frail  world  I  which  I  had  left 
So  long  that  twas  forgotten ;  and  I  fed 
The  weight  of  clay  again, — too  soon  bereft 

Of  the  immortal  vision  which  could  heal 
My  earthly  sorrows,  and  to  God's  own  skies 
Lift  me  horn  that  deep  gulf  without  repeal, 

Where  late  my  ears  rung  with  the  damned  cries 
Of  souls  in  hopdess  bale ;  and  fhim  that  place 
Of  lesser  torment,  whence  men  may  arise 

Pure  from  the  fire  to  joUi  the  angelic  race ; 
Midst  whom  my  own  bright  Beatrice  ^  bless'd 
My  spirit  with  her  light ;  and  to  the  base 

Of  the  eternal  Triad !  first,  last,  best. 

Mysterious,  three,  sole,  infinite,  great  God  1 
Soul  universal !  led  the  mortal  guest, 

Unblasted  by  the  glory,  though  he  trod 
From  star  to  star  to  reach  the  almighty  throne. 
Oh  Beatrice  !  whose  sweet  limbs  the  sod 

So  long  hath  pressed,  and  the  cold  marble  stone. 
Thou  sole  pure  seraph  of  my  earliest  love, 
Love  so  ineflkble,  and  so  alone,. 

That  nought  on  earth  could  more  my  bosom  move, 
And  meeting  thee  in  heaven  was  but  to  meet 
That  without  which  my  soul,  like  the  arklesa  dove, 

Had  wandered  still  in  search  of,  nor  her  feet 
Believed  her  wing  till  found ;  without  thy  light 
My  paradise  had  stiU  been  incomplete.  > 

Since  my  tenth  sun  gave  summer  to  my  sight 
Thou  wert  my  life,  the  essence  of  my  thought. 
Loved  ere  I  knew  the  name  of  love^,  and  bright 

manners  most  courteous  and  civil ;  and,  both  in  public  and 
private  life,  he  was  admirably  decorous."] 

*  The  reader  is  requested  to  adopt  the  ItaUaDpronundation 
of  Beatrice,  sounding  all  the  syllables. 

*  "  Che  sol  per  la  belle  opre 

Che  fanno  In  Cielo  11  sole  e  1*  altre  stelle 
Dentro  dl  lui*  si  crede  a  Paradiao^ 
Cosl  se  guardl  fiso 
Pensar  ben  dii  ch'  ognl  terren'  piacere:'* 

Cansone,  in  which  Dante  describes  the  person  of  Beatrice, 
Strophe  third. 

*  [According  to  Boccaccio,  Dante  was  a  lover  long  before 
he  was  a  soldier,  and  his  passion  for  the  Beatrice  whom  he 
has  immortalised  commenced  while  be  was  In  his  ninth  year, 
and  she  in  her  eighth  year.  It  is  said  that  their  first  meeting 
was  at  a  banquet  in  the  house  of  Folco  Portinaro.  her  (kther ; 
and  certain  It  is,  that  the  impression  then  made  on  the  sus- 
ceptible and  constant  heart  of  Dante  was  not  obliterated  by 
her  death,  which  happened  alter  an  Interval  of  sixteen  years. 
—  Caby.] 
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Still  in  these  dim  old  eyes,  now  oyemrougtat  I 

With  the  world's  war,  and  years,  and  banishment, 
And  tears  for  thee,  by  other  woes  untaught ; 

For  mine  is  not  a  nature  to  be  bent 
By  tyrannous  Action,  and  the  brawling  crowd. 
And  though  the  long,  long  conflict  hath  been  spent 

In  vain,  and  never  more,  save  when  the  cloud 
Which  overhangs  the  Apennine,  my  mind*s  eye 
Pierces  to  Ikncy  Florence,  once  so  proud 

Of  me,  can  I  return,  though  but  to  die. 
Unto  my  native  soil,  they  have  not  yet 
Quench'd  the  old  ezile*s  spirit,  stem  and  high. 

But  the  sun,  though  not  overcast,  must  set. 
And  the  night  cometh ;  J  am  old  in  days. 
And  deeds,  and  contemplation,  and  have  met 

Destruction  hce  to  fkce  in  all  his  ways. 

The  world  hath  left  me,  what  it  found  me,  pure. 
And  if  I  have  not  gather*d  yet  its  praise, 

I  sought  it  not  by  any  baser  lure; 
Man  wrongs,  and  Time  avenges,  and  my  name 
May  form  a  monument  not  all  obscure. 

Though  such  was  not  my  ambition*8  end  or  aim. 
To  add  to  the  vain-gbrious  list  of  those 
Who  dabble  in  the  pettiness  of  fiune. 

And  make  men's  fickle  breath  the  wind  that  blows 
Their  sail,  and  deem  it  glory  to  be  class'd 
With  conquerors,  and  virtue's  other  foes, 

In  bloody  chronicles  of  ages  past 
I  would  have  had  my  Florence  great  and  free :  > 
Oh  Florence  I  Florence  I  unto  me  thou  wast 

Like  that  Jerusalem  which  the  Almighty  He 
Wept  over,  **  but  thou  wouldst  not ; "  as  the  bird 
Gathers  its  young,  I  would  have  gather'd  thee 

Beneath  a  parent  pinion,  hadst  thou  heard 
My  voice ;  but  as  the  adder,  deaf  and  fierce. 
Against  the  breast  that  cherish'd  thee  was  stirr'd 

Thy  venom,  and  my  state  thou  didst  amerce. 
And  doom  this  body  forfeit  to  the  fire. 
Alas  I  how  bitter  is  his  country's  curse 

To  him  yrhofor  that  country  would  expire. 
But  did  not  merit  to  expire  6y  her. 
And  loves  her,  loves  her  even  in  her  ire. 

The  day  may  come  when  she  will  cease  to  err. 
The  day  may  come  she  would  be  proud  to  have 
The  dust  she  dooms  to  scatter,  and  transfer  > 

Of  him,  whom  she  denied  a  home,  the  grave. 
But  this  shall  not  be  granted ;  let  my  dust 
Lie  where  it  (Uls  ;  nor  shall  the  soil  which  gave 

Me  breath,  but  in  her  sudden  fury  thrust 
Me  forth  to  breathe  elsewhere,  so  reassume 
My  indignant  bones,  because  her  angry  gust 

Forsooth  is  over,  and  repeal'd  her  doom  ; 

*  **  L'  Eiillo  che  m*  h  dato  onor  mi  tegna 
•         •         •         •         • 

Cader  tra'  bounl  d  pur  di  lode  degno.** 

Sonmet  qf  Damtet 

In  which  he  represeiiU  Right,  Generadty.  and  Temperance 
ai  baiiif bed  from  among  m«n,  and  amfctng  refuge  from  Lore, 
who  Inhabtu  hi*  boaom. 

*  "  Ut  si  quiB  predictorum  tillo  tempore  in  fortiam  dlcti 
oommunia  perrenerlt,  taUt  pervtnient  ^pte  comburaiur^  gie 
quod  mcriahtr."  Second  sentence  of  Florence  againtt  Dante, 
and  the  fimrtei^  accused  with  him.  The  Latin  is  worthy  of 
the  sentence.  —[On  the  :r7th  of  January,  1302,  Dante  waa 
mulcted  eight  thousand  lire,  and  condemned  to  two  years* 
banishment ;  and  hi  case  the  fine  was  not  paid,  his  goods  were 
to  be  confiscated.  On  the  elerenth  of  March,  the  same  year, 
he  was  sentenced  to  a  punishment  due  only  to  the  most  des- 
perate of  malefactors.  The  decree,  that  he  and  his  associates 
in  exile  should  bo  burned,  if  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  their 
enemies,  was  first  discorered.  In  1778,  by  the  Coote  LudoTtco 
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N0|  — she  denied  me  what  was  mine — my  roof, 
And  shall  not  have  what  is  not  hers  — my  tomh. 

Too  long  her  armed  wrath  hath  kept  aloof 
The  breast  which  would  have  Ued  for  her,  the  bait 
That  beat,  the  mind  that  was  temptatSon  praoC 

The  man  who  fought,  toil'd,  trawU'd,  and  cadi  psit 
Of  a  true  citlaen  fulflll'd,  and  saw 
For  his  reward  the  OuelTs  ascendant  ait 

Pass  his  destruction  even  into  a  law. 

These  things  are  not  made  for  foisetftilaeM, 
Florence  shall  be  forgotten  lint;  too  imw 

The  wound,  too  deep  the  wrong,  and  the  dlstresi       i 
Of  such  endurance  too  prolonged  to  make 
My  pardon  greater,  her  ii^ustlce  less. 

Though  Ute  repented ;  yet — yet  for  her  sake 
I  feel  some  fonder  yearnings,  and  for  thine. 
My  own  Beatrice,  I  would  hardly  take 

Tengeance  i4»n  the  land  which  once  was  mine. 
And  still  is  hallow'd  by  thy  dust's  return. 

Which  would  protect  the  murderess  like  a  ahrine, 

And  save  ten  thousand  foes  by  thy  sole  am. 

Though,  like  old  Marius  >  from  Mintumae'k  nanb  \ 
And  Carthage  ruins,  my  kme  breast  may  bum 

At  times  with  evil  feelings  hot  and  hanh. 
And  sometimes  the  last  pangs  of  a  vHe  foe 
Writhe  in  a  dream  before  me,  and  o'cnich 

My  brow  with  hopes  of  triumph,  — let  tbcm  fol 
Such  are  the  last  Infirmities  of  those 
Who  long  have  suifer'd  more  than  mdrtal  woe, 

And  yet  being  mortal  still,  have  no  repose 
But  on  the  pillow  of  Bevenge — Bcvcnge, 
Who  sleeps  to  dream  of  blood,  and  waking  0on 

With  the  oft-baflled,  slakdess  thirst  of  chaise. 
When  we  shall  mount  again,  and  they  that  trod 
Be  trampled  on,  while  Death  and  At^  nnge 

O'er  humbled  heads  and  sever'd  necks— Gnst  God : 
Take  these  thoughts  from  me — to  thy  hands  1  pciii 
My  many  wrongs,  and  thine  alml^ty  rod 

Will  fall  on  those  who  smote  me, — be  my  ahkid ! 
As  thou  hast  been  in  peril,  and  In  pain. 
In  turbulent  cities,  and  the  tented  field— > 

In  toil,  and  many  troubles  bome  In  vain 
For  Florence.4  —  I  appeal  ftvm  her  to  Theet         J 
Thee,  whom  I  late  saw  in  thy  loftiest  ndga, 

Even  in  that  glorious  vision,  which  to  see 
And  live  was  never  granted  until  now. 
And  yet  thou  hast  permitted  this  to  me. 

Alas  I  with  what  a  wdght  upon  my  brow 
The  sense  of  earth  and  earthly  things  co 
Corrosive  passions,  feellngi  dull  and  knr. 

The  heart's  quick  throb  upon  the  mental  ntk. 
Long  day,  and  dreary  night ;  the  ictwapect 

Sarioli.    See  Tlraboachi,  where  the  9m 
length.] 

*  rUnder  the  pretence  of  opposing  the  power  of  9j^ 
Marius,  who  haa  been  five  tfanea  elected  to  the  «nstA«r^ 
aimed  at  the  sorereign  power*  Stapyltoo  wnu  thtf  ia» 
Mlntumlan  fiens,  in  whidi  he  waa  dtscowed  by  Sytta's  ««a- 
sariea,  were  in  Swltserlandl  For  tUa  Mcantt  fiea  « 
topography,  he  was  indebted  to  the  old  scboUaM.  1«  •fA 
howerer,  Ues  on  the  right  hand  of  the  feriy  of 
you  go  firom  Bome  to  Naples.  —  Gir?oaa  j 

*  [In  one  so  Uglily  endowed  by  nature,  eod  ao 
by  instruction,  we  may  well  qnipathlae  wtdk  < 
which  exile  and  porerty  rendered  penietual]y 
heart  of  Dante  was  naturally  umrible,,  and  « 
poetry  is  fUl  of  comperisons  mim  rural  life ;  and  die  **'? 
of  his  early  passion  for  Beatrice  pierces  Chroegh  tte  ««^ 
allegory  that  surrounds  her.    Bat  the  meoMwr  «■  Ma  fa^r 


allegory 

pursued  him  into  the  immwnitfaf  of  eternal  Ug^ ; 
company  of  saints  and  migeis.  Us  (mfbrgiftng  spirit 
at  the  name  of  Florence.  —  HAU.AII.] 
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Of  half  a  century  blood  j  and  black. 

And  the  frail  few  yean  I  may  yet  expect 
Hoary  and  hopdeH,  but  le«  hard  to  bear. 
For  I  have  been  too  long  and  deeply  wreck'd 

On  the  lone  rock  of  desolate  Despair, 
To  lift  my  eyes  more  to  the  passing  sail 
Which  shuns  that  reef  so  horrible  and  bare ; 

Nor  raise  my  Toioe — for  who  would  heed  my  wail  ? 
I  am  not  of  this  peofde,  nor  this  age. 
And  yet  my  haifdngs  will  unfold  a  tale 

Which  shall  preserve  these  times  when  not  a  page 
Of  their  perturbed  annals  could  attntct 
An  eye  to  gaie  upon  their  dvil  nge, 

Did  not  my  verse  embalm  fiill  many  an  act 

Worthless  as  they  who  wrought  it :  tls  the  doom 
Of  spirits  of  my  order  to  be  rack'd 

In  life,  to  wear  their  hearts  out,  and  consume 
Their  days  in  endless  strife,  and  die  alone ; 
Then  ftitnre  thousands  crowd  around  their  tomb, 

And  pilgrims  oome  fhmi  climes  where  they  have 
known 
The  name  of  him — who  now  is  but  a  name. 
And  wasting  homage  o*er  the  sullen  stone. 

Spread  his  —  by  him  unheard,  unheeded-— feme ; 
And  mine  at  least  hath  cost  me  dear :  to  die 
Is  nothing ;  but  to  wither  thus  — to  tame 

My  mind  down  from  its  own  infinity  — 
To  live  in  narrow  ways  with  little  men, 
A  common  sight  to  every  common  eye, 

A  wanderer,  while  even  wolves  can  find  a  den, 
Bipp'd  from  all  kindred,  firom  all  home,  all  things 
That  make  communion  sweet,  and  soften  pain  — 

To  feel  me  in  the  solitude  of  kings 
Without  the  power  that  makes  them  bear  a  crown — 
To  envy  every  dove  his  nest  and  wings 

Which  wi^  him  where  the  Apennine  lo6ks  down 
On  Amo^  till  he  perches,  it  may  be. 
Within  my  all  inexorable  town. 

Where  yet  my  boys  are,  and  that  fetal  she,^ 
Their  mother,  the  oold  partner  who  hath  brought 
Destructioa  for  a  dowry  > —  this  to  see 

And  feel,  and  know  without  repair,  hath  taught 
A  bitter  lesson ;  but  it  leaves  me  finee : 
I  have  not  vilely  found,  nor  basely  sought. 

They  made  an  Exile — not  a  slave  of  me. 


OANTO  THE  SBOOND. 


Thx  Spbit  of  the  fervent  days  of  Old,  [thought 
When  words  were  things  that  came  to  pass,  and 
Flash*d  o'er  the  ftiture,  bidding  men  behold 

Their  children's  children's  doom  already  brought 

^  ThU  Udy,  whoM  name  was  gfmm,  ipning  frtm  ooa  of 
the  most  powerfyd  Guelf  ftunllles,  named  Doviad.  Cono 
Donetl  was  the  principal  adTenary  of  the  Ghlhelllnw.  She 
It  deictlbed  aa  bdng  **  Admodmm  morofo,  ui  de  lUmiiapt 
SoertMt  pkOotofki  eoi^fmge  teriphan  e$$e  Ugtmus"  aeconUnc 
to  Gianaioiio  llanettL  But  Lfonardo  Aretmo  la  icandallaeQ 
with  Boecaoe,  In  hlf  life  of  Dante,  for  saying  that  Uteraiy  men 
ibould  not  marry.  **  Qui  U  Boocaodo  non  na  paalenaa,  e  dice, 
le  moeU  etier  contrarle  agli  itncU  ;  e  non  tl  rioorda  che  80- 
cr«te  11  prft  nobOe  filosofo  che  mai  fotse,  ebbe  mogUe  e  fi* 
fUuoll  e  uffld  ddla  Repnbblica  nella  sua  CltH ;  e  Arlstotele 
che.  Ac  ftc  ebbe  doe  mogU  in  rarj  tempi,  ed  ebbe  fialluoU,  e 
riceheste  assaL  — B  Marco  TulUo~eCatone—e  varrone, 
— e  Seneca—ebbero  moglie/*  A*.  Ac.  It  li  odd  that  honest 
Liooardo's  examples,  with  the  exception  of  Seneca,  and,  for 
any  thing  I  know,  of  Aristotle,  are  not  the  most  fdldtoos. 
Tully's  Terentia,  and  Secretes'  Xantlppe,  by  no  means  oon- 
triboted  to  their  husbands'  happtaaass,  whatever  th^  might 


Forth  ttom  the  abyss  of  time  which  is  to  be, 
Tl|e  chaos  of  events,  whefe  lie  half-wrought 

SbMpn  that  must  undttgo  mortality; 
What  the  great  Seers  of  Israel  wore  within. 
That  spirit  was  on  them,  and  is  on  me. 

And  it,  Cassmdra-Uke,  amidst  the  din 
Of  conflict  none  will  hear,  or  hearing  heed 
This  voice  from  out  the  Wilderness,  the  sin 

Be  theirs,  and  my  own  feelings  be  my  meed. 
The  only  guerdon  I  have  ever  known. 
Hast  thou  not  bled  7  and  hast  thou  still  to  bleed, 

Italia  7  Ah  1  to  me  such  things,  foreshown 
With  dim  sepulchral  light,  bid  me  foiget 
In  thine  irreparable  wrongs  my  own ; 

We  can  have  but  one  country,  and  even  yet 
Thou*rt  mine — ^my  bones  shall  be  within  thy  breast. 
My  soul  within  thy  language,  which  once  set 

With  our  old  Boman  sway  in  the  wide  West 
But  I  will  make  another  tongue  arise 
As  lofty  and  more  sweet,  in  which  express'd 

The  hero's  ardour,  or  the  lover's  sighs. 
Shall  find  alike  such  sounds  for  every  theme 
That  every  word,  as  brilliant  as  thy  skies, 

Shall  realise  a  poet's  proudest  dream. 
And  make  thee  Europe's  nightlngJe  tS  song ; 
So  that  all  present  speech  to  thine  shall  seem 

The  note  of  meaner  birds,  and  every  tongue 
Confess  its  barbarism  when  compared  with  thine. 
This  Shalt  thou  owe  to  him  thou  didst  so  wrong. 

Thy  Tuscan  Baid,  the  banish'd  Ohibelltaie. 
Woe !  woe  I  the  veil  of  coming  centuries 
Is  rent, — a  thousand  yean  which  yet  supine 

Lie  like  the  ocran  waves  ere  winds  arise. 
Heaving  in  dark  and  sullen  undulation. 
Float  from  eternity  into  these  eyes ;  [tion. 

The  storms  yet  deep,  the  clouds  still  keep  their  sta^ 
The  unborn  earthquake  yet  is  in  the  womb. 
The  bloody  chaos  yet  expects  creation. 

But  all  things  are  disposing  for  thy  doom ; 
The  elements  await  but  for  the  word, 
**  Let  there  be  darkness ! "  and  thougrow*st  a  tomb ! 

Tcs  I  thou,  so  beautlfiil,  shalt  feel  the  sword, 
Thou,  Italy  I  so  feir  that  Paradise, 
Bevived  in  thee,  blooms  forth  to  man  restored : 

Ah  I  must  the  sons  of  Adam  lose  it  twice  ? 
Thou,  Italy  I  whose  ever  gdden  fields, 
Flough'd  by  the  sunbeams  solely,  would  sufiice 

For  the  worid's  granary ;  thou,  whose  sky  heaven  gilds 
With  brighter  stars,  and  robes  with  deeper  blue ; 
Thou,  in  whose  pleasant  places  Summer  builds 

Her  palace,  in  whose  cradle  Empire  grew, 
And  fozm'd  the  Eternal  City's  ornaments 
From  spoils  of  kings  whom  fireemen  overthrew ; 

Bhthplaoe  of  heroes,  sanctuary  of  saints 

as  to  their  fdiUosophy— Cato  gave  away  his  wife— of  Varro's 
we  know  nothing— and  of  Seneca'sonly  that  she  was  disposed 

after- 


ooodo  place  a  ttttti  I  filosofi."  And  thence  condudes  that  the 
greatest  proof  of  the  mumat$  eHfitm  is  **  la  prima  congiuD- 
alone,  dalla  quale  mnlttpUcata  naaea  la  Clttlu'^ 


*  [The  vlolenee  of  Gemma's  temper  prored  a  sonrDe  of  die 
bitterest  suftring  to  Daste ;  and  In  tbat  pasiage  Of  the  la- 
ferao,  where  one  of  the  characters  says  — 

*  La  flora  moglie  pl(k  ch*  altro,  mi  nuoce. 


-*me,my  wife. 


Of  sarage  temper,  more  than  an^t  besldet 
Hath  to  this  efil  brought,' 

his  own  conjugal  unbapplnass  must  have  recurred  forcibly  and 
pabifolly  to  hia  mind. — CAav.] 
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Where  earthly  flnt,  then  heaTenly  glory  made 
Her  home ;  thou,  all  which  fondest  fimcy  paints, 

And  finds  her  prior  vision  but  portray'd 
In  feeble  colours,  when  the  eye  —  trcm  the  Alp 
Of  horrid  snow,  and  rock,  and  shaggy  shade 

Of  desert-loving  pine,  whose  emerald  sodp 
Nods  to  the  stonn  —  dilates  and  dotes  o'er  thee. 
And  wistfully  implores,  as  'twere,  for  help 

To  see  thy  sunny  fields,  my  Italy, 
Nearer  and  nearer  yet,  tsoA  dearer  still 
The  more  approach'd,  and  dearest  were  they  firee. 

Thou  —  thou  must  wither  to  each  tyrant's  will : 
The  Qoth  hath  been, — theOerman,  Frank,  and  Hun 
Are  yet  to  come,  —  and  on  the  imperial  hill 

Ruin,  already  proud  of  the  deeds  done 
By  the  old  barbarians,  there  awaits  the  new. 
Throned  on  the  Palatine,  while  lost  and  won 

Bome  at  her  feet  lies  bleeding ;  and  the  hue 
Of  human  sacrifice  and  Roman  slaughter 
Troubles  the  clotted  air,  of  late  so  blue. 

And  deepens  into  red  the  saffipon  water 
Of  Tiber,  thick  with  dead ;  the  helpless  priest. 
And  stfll  more  helpless  nor  less  holy  daughter, 

Yow'd  to  their  God,  have  shrieking  fled,  and  ceased 
Their  ministry :  the  nations  take  their  prey, 
Iberian,  Almain,  Lombard,  and  the  beast 

And  bird,  wotf,  vulture,  more  humane  than  they 
Are ;  these  but  gorge  the  flesh  and  lap  the  gore 
Of  the  departed,  and  then  go  their  way ; 

But  those,  the  human  savages,  explore 
All  paths  of  torture,  and  insatiate  yet, 
With  Ugolino  hunger  prowl  for  more. 

Nine  moons  shall  rise  o'er  scenes  like  this  and  set ;  i 
The  chiefless  army  of  the  dead,  which  late 
Beneath  the  traitor  Prince's  banner  met. 

Hath  left  its  leader's  ashes  at  the  gate  ; 
Had  but  the  royal  Rebel  lived,  perchance 
Thou  hadst  been  spared,  but  his  involved  thy  fkte. 

Oh  I  Rome,  the  spoiler  or  the  spoil  of  France, 
From  Brennus  to  the  Bourbon,  never,  never 
Shall  foreign  standard  to  thy  walls  advance 

But  Tiber  shall  become  a  mournful  river. 

Oh !  when  the  strangers  pass  the  Alps  and  Po, 
Crush  them,  ye  rocks !  floods  whdm  them,  and  for 

Why  sleep  the  idle  avalanches  so,  [ever  I 

To  topple  on  the  lonely  pQgrim's  head  ? 
Why  doth  Eridanus  but  overflow 

The  peasants  harvest  tram  his  turbid  bed  ? 
Were  not  each  barbarous  horde  a  nobler  prey  ? 
Over  Cambyses'  host  the  desert  spread 

Her  sandy  ocean,  and  the  sea  waves'  sway 

Roird  over  Pharaoh  and  his  thousands, — why. 
Mountains  and  waters,  do  ye  not  as  they  ? 

And  you,  ye  men  I  Romans,  who  dare  not  die. 
Sons  of  the  conquerors  who  overthrew 
Those  who  o'erthrew  proud  Xerxes,  where  yet  lie 

The  dead  whose  tomb  Oblivion  never  knew. 
Are  the  Alps  weaker  than  Thermopyla  ? 
Their  passes  more  alluring  to  the  view 

Of  an  invader  ?  is  it  they,  or  ye. 
That  to  each  host  the  mountain-gate  unbar. 
And  leave  the  march  in  peace,  the  passage  tne  f 

Why,  Nature's  self  detains  the  victor's  car. 


I 


1  S«e  "  Sacco  dl  Roma,"  generally  attribated  to  Golocl- 
ardlnL  There  is  another  written  by  a  Jacopo  Btumaparte.  — 
[The  original  MS.  of  the  latter  work  is  preserved  in  tne  Royal 
Library  at  Paris.  It  is  entitled,  "  Ragguaglio  Storico  di  tutto 
r  occorto,  giomo  per  giomo,  nel  Sacco  dl  Roma  dell  anno 


And  makes  your  land  impregnable,  if  earth 
Could  be  so ;  but  alone  she  will  not  war, 

Tet  aids  the  warrior  worthy  of  his  birth 
In  a  soil  where  the  mothers  bring  forth  men: 
Not  so  with  those  whoae  souls  are  little  worth; 

For  them  no  fortress  can  avail, — the  den 
Of  the  poor  reptile  which  preserves  its  sting 
Is  more  secure  than  walls  of  adamant,  when 

The  hearts  of  those  within  are  quivering. 

Are  ye  not  brave  ?    Tea,  yet  the  Auaooian  aofl 
Hath  hearts,  and  hands,  and  aims,  and  hosts  to 

Against  OppreNion ;  but  how  vain  the  toil,       [tariof 
While  stUl  Division  sows  the  seeds  of  woe 
And  weakness,  till  the  stranger  reaps  the  vpoiL 

Oh  1  my  own  beauteous  land  1  so  long  laid  low. 
So  long  the  grave  of  thy  own  children's  hnpei, 
When  there  is  but  required  a  single  blow 

To  break  the  chain,  yet — yet  the  Avenger  stops, 
And  Doubt  and  Discord  step  twixt  thine  and  tbce. 
And  join  their  strength  to  that  which  with  tbie 

What  is  there  wanting  then  to  set  thee  free,    [copes; 
And  show  thy  beauty  in  its  ftillest  11^  ? 
To  make  the  Alps  impassable ;  and  we. 

Her  sons,  may  do  this  with  om  deed Unite. 


OANTO    THE   THIRD. 


FaoM  out  the  mass  of  never-dying  ill,  [Swoni, 

The  Plague,  the  Prince,  the   Stranger,  and  tbe 
Vials  of  wrath  but  emptied  to  refill 

And  fiow  again,  I  cannot  all  record 
That  crowds  on  my  prophetic  eye :  the  earth 
And  ocean  written  o'er  would  not  alfoid 

Space  for  the  annal,  yet  it  shall  go  forth ; 
Tes,  all,  though  not  by  human  pen,  is  graven. 
There  where  the  fiurthest  suns  and  stan  have  Uitk, 

Spread  like  a  banner  at  the  gate  of  hcAinen, 
The  bloody  scroU  of  our  millennial  wroogs 
Waves,  and  the  echo  of  oar  groans  is  driven 

Athwart  the  sound  of  archangelic  songs. 
And  Italy,  the  martyr'd  nation's  gore. 
Will  not  in  vain  arise  to  where  beloogi 

Omnipotence  and  mercy  evermore : 
Like  to  a  harpstring  stricken  by  the  wind. 
The  sound  of  her  lament  shall,  rising  o*cr 

The  seraph  voices,  touch  the  Almighty  Mind. 
Meantime  I,  humblest  of  thy  sons,  and  of 
Earth's  dust  by  immortality  refined 

To  sense  and  sufiering,  thou|^  the  vain  may 
And  tyrants  threat,  and  meeker  victinis  bow 
Before  the  storm  because  its  breath  is  nragik 

To  thee,  my  country  I  whcHn  before,  as  new, 
I  loved  and  love,  devote  the  mounifiil  lyre 
And  melancholy  gift  high  powen  aDow 

To  read  the  fiiture;  and  if  now  my  five 
Is  not  as  once  it  shone  o'er  thee,  foigivc ! 
I  but  foretell  thy  fortunes — then  cxpirr ; 

Think  not  that  I  would  look  on  them  and  ttic 
A  spirit  forces  me  to  see  and  apeak. 
And  for  my  guerdon  grants  not  to  sorvHt ; 

My  heart  shall  be  poor'd  over  thee  and  break: 


^S   VJ 


MDXXVII,  scritto  da  Jacopo  Buooapaite, 
mlniatese,  che  vi  d  trorb  presente.*'    An 
prititcd  at  Colofm^ia  1786,  to  wUch  is  praflxed 
of  the  Booo^iaite  fiunily.] 
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Tet  for  a  nofncfnty  ere  I  must  retime 
Thy  nble  web  of  sorrow,  let  me  take 

Over  the  gleams  that  flash  athwart  thy  gloom 
A  softer  glimpse ;  some  stars  shine  through  thy 
And  many  meteors,  and  above  thy  tomb     [night. 

Leans  sculptured  Beaufy,  which  Death  cannot  blight ; 
And  firom  thine  ashes  boundless  siMts  rise 
To  give  thee  honour,  and  the  earUi  ddight ; 

Thy  wil  shall  still  be  pregnant  with  the  wise, 
The  gay,  the  leam*d,  the  generous,  and  the  bniTe, 
Native  to  thee  as  summer  to  thy  sides. 

Conquerors  on  foreign  shores,  and  the  &r  wave, ' 
Discoverers  of  new  worlds,  which  talLe  their  name ; ' 
For  thee  alone  they  have  no  arm  to  save, 

And  all  thy  recompense  is  in  their  fome, 
A  noble  one  to  them,  but  not  to  thee— 
Shan  they  be  glorious,  and  thou  still  the  same  ? 

Oh  !  more  than  these  illustrious  Ikr  shall  be 
The  being — and  even  yet  he  may  be  bom — 
The  mortal  saviour  who  shall  set  them  free, 

And  see  thy  diadem,  so  changed,  and  worn 
By  fresh  barbarians,  on  thy  brow  replaced : 
And  the  sweet  sun  replenishing  thy  mom. 

Thy  moral  mom,  too  long  with  clouds  de&oed, 
And  noxious  v^iours  fix>m  Avemus  risen. 
Such  as  all  they  must  breathe  who  are  debased 

By  servitude,  and  have  the  mind  in  prison. 
Yet  through  this  centuiied  eclipse  of  woe 
Some  voices  shall  be  heard,  and  earth  shall  listen ; 

Poets  shall  fdOaw  in  the  path  I  show. 
And  make  it  broader ;  the  same  brilliant  sky 
Wbich  cheers  the  birds  to  song  shall  bid  them  ^ow, 

And  raise  their  notes  as  natural  and  high ; 

Tuneflil  shall  be  their  numbers ;  they  shall  sing 
Many  of  love,  and  some  of  liberty. 

But  few  shaU  soar  upon  that  eagle*s  wing. 
And  look  in  the  sun*s  foce  with  eagle's  gaae, 
All  free  and  fearless  as  the  feather'd  king, 

Bat  fly  more  near  the  earth ;  how  many  a  phrase 
Sublime  shall  lavish'd  be  on  some  small  prince 
In  all  the  prodigality  of  praise  ! 

And  language,  eloquently  fldse,  evince 

The  harlotry  of  genius,  which,  like  beauty. 
Too  oft  forgets  its  own  self-reverence. 

And  looks  on  prostitution  as  a  duty. 
He  who  once  enters  in  a  tyrant's  hall^ 
As  guest  is  slave,  his  thoughts  become  a  booty, 

And  the  flrst  day  which  sees  the  chain  enthral 
A  captive,  sees  his  half  of  manhood  gone — * 
The  soul's  emasculation  saddens  all 

His  spirit ;  thus  the  Bard  too  near  the  throne 
Quails  fhnn  his  inspiration,  bound  to  pUa$e, — 
How  servile  is  the  task  to  please  alone  1 

To  smooth  the  verse  to  suit  his  sovereign's  ease 
And  royal  leisure,  nor  too  much  prolong 
Aught  save  his  eulogy,  and  find,  and  seise, 
Or  force,  or  fiorge  fit  argument  of  song  t  [bles, 

Thus  trammell'd,  thus  condemn'd  to  Flattery's  tre- 
He  toils  through  all,  still  trembling  to  be  wrong : 
For  fear  some  noble  thoughts,  like  heavenly  rebels, 
Should  rise  up  in  high  treason  to  hUB  brain, 
He  sings,  as  the  Athenian  spoke,  with  pebbles 
In 's  mouth,  lest  trath  should  stammer  thro*  his  strain. 


I  Ataxaader  of  Farma,  Splnola,  Peacara,  Bugene  of  Savoy, 
Moatecuooa 
*  Coliunbiu,  Amerlciii  VecpHiiu,  Sebastian  Cabot 

9  A  rerte  from  the  Greek  tngcdUnt,  with  which  Fompej 
took.  leaTeofCorneUaoo entering  the  boat  in  which  he  wiaslain. 


But  out  of  the  long  file  of  sonneteen 

There  shall  be  some  who  will  not  sing  in  vain, 

And  he,  their  prince,  shall  rank  among  my  peers,^ 
And  love  shall  be  his  torment ;  but  Us  grief 
Shall  make  an  immortality  of  tears. 

And  Italy  shall  haU  him  as  the  Chief 
Of  Poet-lovers,  and  his  higher  song 
Of  Freedom  wreathe  him  with  as  green  a  leaf. 

But  in  a  fhrther  age  shall  rise  along 

The  banks  of  Po  two  greater  still  than  he ; 

The  worM  which  smiled  on  him  shall  do  them  wrong 

Till  they  are  ashes,  and  repose  with  me. 
The  first  wHl  make  an  epoch  with  his  lyre, 
And  fill  the  earth  with  feats  of  chivah7 : 

His  fency  like  a  rainbow,  and  his  fire. 
Like  that  of  Heaven,  immortal,  and  his  thought 
Borne  onward  with  a  wing  that  cannot  Ure ; 

Pleasure  shall,  like  a  butterfiy  new  caught. 
Flutter  her  lovely  pinions  o'er  his  theme. 
And  Art  itself  seem  into  Nature  wrought 

By  the  transparency  of  his  bright  dream.  — 
The  second,  of  a  tenderer,  sadder  mood. 
Shall  poor  his  soul  out  o'er  Jerusalem ; 

He,  too,  shall  sing  of  arms,  and  Christian  blood 
Shed  where  Christ  bled  for  man ;  and  his  high  harp 
Shall,  by  the  willow  over  Jordan's  fiood. 

Revive  a  song  of  Sion,  and  the  sharp 
Conflict,  and  final  triumph  of  the  brave 
And  pious,  and  the  strife  of  hell  to  warp 

Their  hearts  teem  their  great  purpose,  until  wave 
The  red-cross  banners  where  the  flrst  red  Cross 
Was  crimson'd  flt>m  his  veins  who  died  to  save, 

Shall  be  his  sacred  argument ;  the  loss 
Of  years,  of  fevour,  fi-eedom,  even  of  feme 
Contested  ibr  a  time,  while  the  smooth  gloss 

Of  courts  would  slide  o'er  his  forgotten  name. 
And  call  captivity  a  kindness,  meant 
To  shield  him  from  insanity  or  shame. 

Such  shall  be  his  meet  guerdon  I  who  was  sent 
To  be  Christ's  Laureate — they  reward  him  well  I 
Florence  dooms  me  but  death  or  banishment, 

Ferrara  him  a  pittance  and  a  cell, 

Harder  to  bear  and  less  deserved,  for  I 

Had  stung  the  fectlons  which  I  strove  to  quell ; 

But  this  meek  man,  who  with  a  lover's  eye 

Will  look  on  earUi  and  heaven,  and  who  will  deign 
To  embalm  with  his  celestial  flattery 

As  poor  a  thing  as  e'er  was  spawn'd  to  reign, 
What  will  Ae  do  to  merit  such  a  doom  ? 
Perh^M  hell  2om, — and  is  not  love  in  vain 

Torture  enough  without  a  living  tomb  7 
Tet  it  will  be  so — he  and  his  compeer, 
The  Bard  of  Chivalry,  will  both  consume 

In  penury  and  pain  too  many  a  year. 
And,  dying  in  despondency,  beque^h 
To  the  kind  worid,  which  scarce  will  yield  a  tear. 

A  heritage  enriching  all  who  breathe 
With  the  wealth  of  a  genuine  poet's  soul. 
And  to  the  country  a  redoubled  wreath 

Unmatch'd  by  time ;  not  Hellas  can  unroll 
Through  her  olympiads  two  such  names,  though  one 
Of  hers  be  mighty ; — and  Is  this  the  whole 

Of  such  men's  destiny  beneath  the  sun  ?  ^ 

*  The  Terse  and  lenthaent  are  taken  from  Homer. 

*  Petrarch. 

*  p*  Why  li  it  neceeiary  to  adopt  the  inTidious  and  too  com- 
mon practice  of  weighing  the  tranicendent  talents  of  Ariotto 
and  TaMO  in  oppodte,  and  as  It  were  ronlenrttng,  icalet  ? 
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Must  all  the  finer  thoughts,  the  thrUUng  sense. 
The  electric  blood  with  which  their  arteries  run, 

Their  body's  self-tuned  soul  with  the  intense 
Feeling  of  that  which  is,  and  hncy  of 
That  which  should  be,  to  such  a  recompense 

Conduct  ?  shall  their  bright  plumage  on  the  rough 
Storm  be  still  scatter*d  ?    Tes,  and  it  must  be ; 
For,  form*d  of  ftr  too  penetrable  stuff. 

These  birds  of  Paradise  but  long  to  flee 
Back  to  their  native  mansion,  soon  they  find 
Earth's  mist  with  their  pure  pinions  not  agree, 

And  die  or  ar6  degraded ;  fbr  the  mind 
Succumbs  to  long  infection,  and  despair, 
And  Yulture  passions  flying  close  behind. 

Await  the  moment  to  assail  and  tear; 
And  when  at  length  the  winged  wanderers  stoop. 
Then  is  the  prey-birds*  triumph,  then  they  share 

The  spoil,  o'erpowei'd  at  length  by  one  fell  swoop. 
Yet  some  have  been  untouch*d  who  leam'd  to  bear. 
Some  whom  no  power  could  ever  force  to  droop. 

Who  could  resist  themselves  even,  hardest  care ! 
And  task  most  hopeless ;  but  some  such  have  been. 
And  if  my  name  amongst  the  number  were. 

That  destiny  austere,  and  yet  serene. 
Were  prouder  than  more  danllng  fiune  unblesB*d ; 
The  AIp*s  snow  summit  nearer  heaven  is  seen 

Than  the  volcano's  fierce  eruptive  crest. 
Whose  splendour  fix>m  the  black  abyss  is  flung. 
While  the  8corch*d  mountain,  flnom  whose  burning 
breast 

A  temporary  torturing  flame  is  wrung. 
Shines  for  a  night  of  terror,  then  repels 
Its  Are  baf  k  to  the  hell  from  whence  it  sprung. 

The  hell  which  in  its  entrails  ever  dwells. 


OANTO    THE    FOURTH. 


Maht  are  poets  who  have  never  pcnn*d 
Their  inspiration,  and  perehance  the  best : 
They  felt,  and  loved,  and  died,  but  would  not  lend 

Their  thoughts  to  meaner  beings ;  they  compressed 
The  god  within  them,  and  r^oin'd  the  stars 
Unlaurell*d  upon  earth,  but  ftr  more  bless*d 

Than  those  who  are  degraded  by  the  jan 
Of  passion,  and  their  frailties  Unk'd  to  fiune. 
Conquerors  of  high  renown,  but  ftiU  of  scars. 

Many  are  poets,  but  without  the  name. 
For  what  is  poesy  but  to  create 

Reader  I  If  jou  bare  alreadj  had  the  delight  of  perusing  the 
last  production  of  Lord  Byron's  muse,  now  must  you  have 
admired  those  exquisitely  beautlftil  and  affecting  portraitures 
of  the  two  matchleu  poets  which  conclude  the  third  canto  of 
the  '  Prophecy  of  Dante  I '  We  there  see  them  contrasted 
without  such  luTldious  comparison,  or  depreciation  of  the  one 
to  exalt  the  other ;  and  characterised  in  numbers,  style,  and 
sentiment,  so  wonderfully  DanUsoue,  that — mastering  our 
uncongenial  language,  and  habitual  modes  of  thought  as  well 
as  expression  —  they  seem  to  hare  been  inspired  by  the  very 

S>nius  of  the   tnarrivabUe  Dante  hlmielC' —  Glbnbbrtib, 
iceiardetto,  p.  106.] 

>  The  cupola  of  St  Peter's. 

>  [•«  If.'*  says  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  *'  the  high  admiration  and 
esteem  in  which  Michael  Angelo  has  been  held  by  all  natloos. 
and  in  all  ages,  should  be  put  to  the  account  of  pr^udice,  it 
must  still  be  granted  that  those  prejudices  could  not  hare 
been  entertained  without  a  cause :  ue  ground  of  our  prejudice 
then  beooroeB  the  source  of  our  admiration.  Bui  from  what- 
erer  it  proceeds,  or  whaterer  it  is  called,  it  will  not,  1  hope, 
be  thought  presumptuous  in  me  to  appear  In  the  train,  I  can- 
not say  of  nis  imitators,  but  of  his  admirers.  I  hare  taken 
another  course,  one  more  suited  to  my  abilities,  and  to  the 
taste  of  the  times  in  which  I  live.    Yet,  howerer  unequal  I 


'^ 


From  overfeding  good  or  ill ;  and  aim 

At  an  external  life  beyond  our  fiite, 

And  be  the  new  Ftometheus  of  new  men* 
Bestowing  fire  from  heaven,  and  then,  too  lafte. 

Finding  the  pleasure  given  repaid  with  pain. 
And  vultures  to  the  heart  of  the  bealower, 
WhOk  having  lavish'd  his  high  gift  in  vain, 

liies  chain*d  to  his  lone  rock  by  the  sea-shore  ? 
So  be  it:  we  can  bear. — Bat  thus  all  they 
Whose  intellect  is  an  o'ermastering  power 

Which  still  recoils  firom  its  encumbering  day 
Or  lightens  it  to  spirit,  whatsoe'er 
The  form  which  their  creatioos  may  cisay. 

Are  bards ;  the  kindled  maihle*s  bust  may  wear 
More  poesy  upon  its  speaking  brow 
Than  aught  less  than  the  Homeric  page  may  bear; 

One  noble  stroke  with  a  whole  lift  may  i^ow. 
Or  deify  the  canvass  tOl  it  shine 
With  beauty  so  surpassing  all  bekiw, 

That  they  who  kneel  to  idols  so  divine 
Break  no  commandment,  ft>r  high  hesvcn  Is  then 
Transfrued,  transfigurated :  and  the  line 

Of  poesy,  which  peoples  but  the  air 
With  thought  and  beings  of  our  thought  relcclcd. 
Can  do  no  more :  then  let  the  artist  share 

The  palm,  he  shares  the  peril,  and  dejected 
Faints  o'er  the  labour  unapproved — Aiaa  1 
Despair  and  Genius  are  too  oft  connected. 

Within  the  ages  which  befoM  me  peas 
Art  shall  resume  and  eqiual  even  the  iwi^ 
Which  with  ApeUea  and  old  Fhldlaa 

She  held  in  Hellas*  unforgotten  day. 
Te  shall  be  taught  by  Buin  to  revive 
The  Grecian  forms  at  least  tnm  their  decay. 

And  Boman  souls  at  last  again  shall  live 
In  Boman  works  wrought  by  Italian  hands. 
And  temples,  loftier  than  the  old  temples,  girv 

New  wonders  to  the  worid ;  and  whUe  still  stands 
The  austere  Pantheon,  into  heaven  ahaU  soar 
A  dome  >,  its  image,  while  the  base  expands 

Into  a  fane  surpassing  all  before. 

Such  as  all  flesh  shall  fiock  to  kned  in :  ne'er 
Such  sight  hath  been  unfolded  by  a  door 

As  this,  to  which  all  nations  shall  repair. 
And  lay  their  sins  at  this  huge  gate  of  hcav^ 
And  the  bold  Arehitect  unto  whose  care 

The  daring  charge  to  raise  it  shall  be  given. 
Whom  all  arts  shall  acknowledge  as  their  bri^ 
Whether  into  the  marble  chaos  driven 

His  chisel  bid  the  Hebrews,  at  whose  word 

feel  myself  to  that  attempt,  were  I  now  to  begtai  tkp 


Sain,  I  would  tread  in  the  steps  of  tlwt  fnai  master  T* 
IS  the  hem  of  his  garment,  to  catch  the  sl^tea  of  k»^^ 
factions,  would  be  glory  and  distinction  eooagh  iarsai^ 
bitious  man."  —  Sir  Josbva  Kky!<olds'«  i>ticMras.  wi  &> 
p.  216.] 

3  The  statue  of  Moses  oa  the  monument  of  JaUaalL 

SONBTTO 

Di  Gufmrni  BttttUta  Zap/ti. 
Chi  i  costul,  che  in  dura  pietra  soolto, 

Siede  gigante ;  e  le  pift  Ulostrl,  e  coote 

Opre  deir  arte  aTranta,  e  ha  rive,  e 

Le  labbr»  si,  che  le  parole  aacolto  ? 
Quest'  h  Mo$k ;  ben  me  'I  dloem  fl  Mto 

Onor  del  raento,  e  *l  doppio  ragglo  in  ' 

Quest'  i  Mos^.  quando  accodea  dal  n 

E  gran  parte  del  Nome  area  ael  roKo 
Tal  era  allor,  che  le  sonanti,  e  raate 

Acque  d  toapese  a  se  d*  intomo.  e  tale 

Quando  il  roar  chiuse,  e  ne  ft  tomha  allraL 
E  vol  sue  turbe  un  rio  ritdlo  alxasSe  ? 

Alxata  areste  imago  a  questa  egurie ! 

Ch*  era  men  Alio T  adorar  coaM. 
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Iinel  left  Egypt,  ftop  the  vrvna  in  stone, 
Or  hues  of  Hell  be  by  hJs  pencil  pour'd 

Over  the  damn*d  before  the  Judgment-throne,! 
Such  as  I  saw  them,  such  as  all  shall  see. 
Or  fimcs  be  built  of  grandeur  yet  unknown. 

The  stream  of  his  great  thoughts  shall  spring  from  me,  s 
The  Ghlbelline,  who  traYersed  the  three  realms 
Which  form  the  empire  of  etendty. 

Amidst  the  clash  of  swords,  and  dang  of  helms, 
The  age  which  I  anticipate,  no  less 
Shall  be  the  Age  of  Beauty,  and  while  whelms 

Calamity  the  nations  with  distress, 
The  genius  of  my  country  shall  arise, 
A  Cedff  towering  o*cr  the  WUdemesa, 

Lovely  in  all  its  branches  to  all  eyes, 
Fragrant  as  fair,  and  recognised  afiur, 
WafUng  its  native  incense  through  the  skies. 

SoYerrlgns  shall  pause  amidst  their  sport  of  war, 
Wean*d  for  an  hour  from  blood,  to  turn  and  gase 
On  canvass  or  on  stone ;  and  they  who  mar 

AU  beauty  upon  earth,  compelled  to  praise. 
Shall  feel  the  power  of  that  which  they  destroy ; 
And  Art*s  mistaken  gratitude  shall  raise 

To  tyrants  who  but  take  her  for  a  toy 
Emblems  and  monuments,  and  prostitnte 
Her  charms  to  pontiift  proud  *,  who  but  employ 

The  man  of  genius  as  the  meanest  brute 
To  bear  a  burthen,  and  to  serve  a  need. 
To  sell  his  labours,  and  his  soul  to  boot 

Who  toils  for  nations  may  be  poor  indeed. 
But  free ;  who  sweats  for  monarchs  is  no  more 
Than  the  gilt  chamberlain,  who,  clothed  and  fee'd, 

Stands  sleek  and  slavish,  bowing  at  his  door. 
Oh,  Power  that  rulest  and  inspirest  1  how 
Is  it  that  they  on  earth,  whose  earthly  power 

[**  And  wlio  is  he  that,  ihap«d  in  sculptured  stone. 
Sits  giant-like  ?  stern  monument  of  art 
Unpinllel'd  while  language  seems  to  start 
From  his  prompt  Ups,  and  we  his  precepts  own  ? 
—  *T  is  Moses ;  by  his  beard's  thick  honours  known, 
And  the  twin  beams  that  from  his  temples  dart ; 
'T  is  Moses ;  seated  on  the  mount  apart, 
Whilst  yet  the  Godhead  o'er  his  features  shone 
Such  once  he  look'd,  when  ocean's  sounding  wave 
Suspended  hung,  and  such  amidst  the  storm. 
When  o'er  his  foes  the  refluent  waters  roar'd. 
An  idol  calf  his  followers  did  engrave ; 
But  had  they  raised  this  awe-commanding  form. 
Then  had  they  with  less  guilt  their  work  adored.*' 

Rootas.] 
i  The  last  Judgment,  in  the  Sistlne  Chapel.  —  [*'  It  Is  ob- 
tIoqs,  throughout  Michael  Angelo's  works,  that  the  poetical 
mind  of  Dante  Influenced  his  feelings.  The  demons  In  the 
Last  Judgment,  with  all  their  mixed  and  various  passions, 
may  find  a  prototype  in '  La  Divlna  Commedla.'  The  figures 
rising  from  the  gniTe  mark  his  study  of  *  L' Inferno  e  11  Pur- 
gatorio ;'  and  the  subject  of  the  Braxen  Serpent,  in  the  Slstlne 
Chapel.  m\ist  remind  every  reader  of  canto  xxv.  dell'  Inferno, 
where  the  flying  serpents,  the  wrlthings  and  contortions  of 
the  human  Iwdy  from  envenomed  wounds,  are  described  with 
pathos  and  horror ;  and  the  execution  of  Haman,  in  the  op- 
posite angle  of  the  same  ceiling,  is  doubtless  designed  trtm 
these  lines, — 

*  Pol  piovve  dentro  all'  alta  fimtasla 
Un  erocUsso  dispettoso  e  fiero 
Nella  sua  vista,  e  cotal  si  morla. 
Intoroo  ed  esso  era  '1  grande  Assnero 
Ester  sua  sposa,  e  '1  giusto  Mardocheo, 
Che  ta  a!  dire  ed  al  fkr  cosl  'ntera'  "  —  Duppa.] 

*  I  bare  read  somewhere  (if  I  do  not  err,  for  I  cannot  re- 
collect where,)  that  Dante  was  so  great  a  &vourIte  of  Michael 
Angelo's,  that  he  had  deaigned  the  whole  of  the  Divlna  Com* 
media ;  bnt  that  the  volume  contalnlne  these  studies  was  lost 
bf  sea.  —  ["  Michael  Angelo's  copv  of  Dante,"  says  Duppa. 
**  was  a  large  folio,  with  Landino  s  commentary ;  and  upon 
the  broad  margin  of  the  leaves  he  designed,  with  a  pen  and 
Ink,  all  the  tnteresting  subjects.  This  book  was  possessed  by 
Antonio  Montanti,  a  sculptor  and  architect  of  Florence,  who, 
being  ^ipolnted  architect  to  St.  Peter's,  removed  to  Rome, 


Is  likest  thine  in  heaven  in  outward  show. 
Least  like  to  thee  in  attributes  divine. 
Tread  on  the  universal  necks  that  bow. 

And  then  assure  us  that  their  rights  are  thine  ? 
And  how  is  it  that  they,  the  sons  of  fiune. 
Whose  inspiration  seems  to  them  to  shine 

From  high,  liiey  whom  the  nations  oftest  name. 
Must  pass  their  days  in  penury  or  pain. 
Or  stiv  to  grandeur  through  the  paths  of  shame, 

And  wear  a  deeper  brand  and  gaudier  chain  7 
Or  if  their  destiny  be  bom  aloof 
From  lowliness,  or  tempted  thence  in  vain. 

In  their  own  souls  sustain  a  harder  proof^ 
The  inner  war  of  passions  deep  and  fierce  7 
Florence !  when  thy  harsh  sentence  raxed  my  roof^ 

I  loved  thee ;  but  the  vengeance  of  my  verse, 
The  hate  of  ii^uries  which  every  year 
Makes  greater,  and  accumulates  my  curse. 

Shall  live,  outliving  all  thou  boldest  dear. 

Thy  pride,  thy  wealth,  thy  freedom,  and  even  that^ 
The  most  infernal  of  all  evils  here. 

The  sway  of  petty  tyrants  in  a  state ; 
For  such  sway  is  not  limited  to  kings. 
And  demagogues  yield  to  them  but  in  date, 

As  swept  oif  sooner ;  in  all  deadly  things 
Which  make  men  hate  themselves,  and  one  another, 
In  discord,  cowardice,  cruelty,  all  that  springs 

From  Death  the  Sin-bom*s  incest  with  his  mother. 
In  rank  oppression  in  its  rudest  shape. 
The  foctlon  Chief  is  but  the  Sultan*s  brother. 

And  the  worst  despot*s  fiur  less  human  ape : 
Florence  I  when  this  lone  spirit,  which  so  long 
Team*d  as  the  captive  tolling  at  escape, 

To  fly  back  to  thee  In  despite  of  wrong. 
An  exile,  saddest  of  all  prisoners,  * 

and  shipped  his  eflhcts  at  Leahom  for  Civlta  Veochla,  among 
which  was  this  edition  of  Dante :  In  the  voyage  the  vessu 
foundered  at  sea,  and  It  was  unfortunately  lost  in  the  wreck."] 

9  See  the  treatment  of  Michael  Angelo  by  Julius  IL,  and 
his  neglect  by  Leo  X — [Julius  IL  was  no  sooner  seated  on 
thenmal  throne  than  he  was  surrounded  by  men  of  genius, 
and  Michael  Angelo  was  among  the  first  Invited  to  his  court. 
The  pope  had  a  personal  attaoiment  to  him,  and  conversed 
with  nim  upon  every  suhject,  as  w«dl  as  sculpture,  with 
fismlUarity  and  IHendshto ;  and,  that  he  might  visit  him  flre- 
quently,  and  with  perfect  convenience,  caused  a  covered 
bridge  to  be  made  from  the  Vatican  palace  to  his  study,  to 
enable  him  to  pass  at  all  times  without  being  observed.  On 
paying  his  visit  one  morning,  Michael  Angelo  was  rudely 
interrupted  bv  th«  person  in  waiting,  who  said,  "  I  have  an 
order  not  to  let  you  enter."  Michael  felt  with  indignation 
this  unmerited  disgrace,  and.  In  the  warmth  of  resentment, 
desired  him  to  tell  tbe  Pope,  **  from  that  time  forward.  If  his 
Hollnesf  should  want  him,  he  should  have  to  seek  him  In 
another  place.  On  be  return  home,  he  ordered  his  servants 
to  sdl  the  fkimiture  in  Ms  house  to  the  Jews,  and  to  follow 
htm  to  Florence.  HtmseU;  the  same  evening,  took  post,  and 
arrived  at  Po«lbonxI  castle,in  Tuscany,  before  he  rested  The 
Pope  dispatched  five  couriers,  with  orders  to  conduct  him 
back :  but  he  was  not  overtaken  until  he  was  in  a  foreign 
state.  A  reconciliation  was,  however,  a  few  months  after,  ef- 
iteted  at  Bologna,  through  the  mediation  of  the  gonfalonIer& 
As  Michael  Angelo  entered  the  presence  obamber,  the  Pope 
gave  him  an  askance  look  of  displeasure,  and  afUr  a  short 
pause  saluted  him,  **  In  the  stead  of  your  coming  to  us,  you 
seem  to  have  expected  that  we  should  wait  upon  you." 
Michael  Angelo  replied  with  submission,  that  his  error  arose 
from  too  hastily  feeling  a  disgrace  that  he  was  unconscious  of 
meriting,  and  noped  nis  Holiness  would  pardon  what  was 
past  The  Pmw  thereupon  gave  him  his  benediction,  and  re- 
stored him  to  fats  friendship.  The  whole  reign  of  Leo  X  was 
a  blank  in  the  life  of  Midiael  Angelo.— Duppa.] 

«  [In  his  **  Convito,"  Dante  speaks  of  his  banishment,  and 
the  poverty  and  distress  wUch  attended  it,  in  vetr  aflhcting 
terms.  **  Alas  I  '*  said  he,  **  had  it  pleased  the  Dispenser  of 
the  Universe,  that  the  occasion  of  this  excuse  had  never  ex- 
isted ;  that  neither  others  had  committed  wrong  anlnst  me, 
ner  I  suflfered  U4|ustly ;  suffered,  I  say,  the  pvmlshment  of 
exile  and'of  poverty ;  since  It  was  the  pleasure  of  the  dtlxens 
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Who  has  the  whole  world  for  a  duogeoD  strong, 
Seaa,  mountains,  and  the  horixon's  verge  for  bars, 

Which  shut  him  from  the  sole  small  spot  of  earth 

Where — whatsoe'er  his  fiite — he  still  were  hers. 
His  country's,  and  might  die  where  he  had  birth — 

Florence  1  when  tliis  lone  spirit  shall  return 

To  kindred  spirits,  thou  wilt  feel  mj  worth. 
And  seek  to  honour  with  an  empty  urn 

The  ashes  thou  shalt  ne'er  obtain  ^  — Alas ! 

*<  What  have  I  done  to  thee,  ray  people  ?  "^  Stem 
Are  all  thy  dealings,  but  in  this  they  pass 

The  limits  of  man's  common  malice,  for 

of  that  fairest  and  moct  renowned  daughter  of  Rome,  Flo- 
rence, to  cast  me  forth  out  of  her  sweet  bosom,  in  which  I 
had  mf  birth  and  nourishment  even  to  the  ripeness  of  my 
age,  and  in  which,  with  her  good-will,  I  desire,  with  all  my 
heart,  to  rest  this  wearied  spirtt  of  mine,  and  to  terminate  the 
time  allotted  to  me  on  earth.  Wandering  over  almost  every 
part,  to  which  this  our  language  extends,  I  have  gone  about 
like  a  mendicant,  showing  agidnst  mv  will  the  wound  with 
which  fortune  has  smitten  me,  and  which  is  often  imputed  to 
his  ill-deserring  on  whom  it  is  inflicted.  I  have,  indeed, 
been  a  vessel  without  sail  and  without  steerage,  carried  about 
to  divers  ports,  and  roads,  and  shores,  by  the  dry  wind  that 
springs  out  of  sad  poverty,  and  have  appeared  before  the 
eyes  of  many  who,  perhaps,  from  some  report  that  had  reached 
them,  had  Lnoagined  me  of  a  different  form ;  in  whose  si^ht 
not  only  my  person  was  disparaged,  but  every  action  of  mine 
became  of  less  value,  as  well  already  performed,  as  those 
which  yet  remained  for  me  to  attempt."] 

>  [About  the  year  1316,  the  fHends  of  Dante  succeeded  in 
obtsdnlng  his  restoration  to  his  country  and  his  possessions, 
on  condition  that  he  should  pav  a  certain  sum  of  money,  and, 
entering  a  church^there  avow  nimself  guilty,  and  ask  pardon 
of  the  republic.  The  following  was  his  answer,  on  tliis  occa- 
sion, to  one  of  his  kinsmen :  —  "  From  vour  letter,  which  I 
received  with  due  respect  and  affection,  I  observe  how  much 
you  have  at  heart  my  restoration  to  mv  country.  I  am  bound 
to  you  the  more  gratefiillv,  that  an  exile  rarely  finds  a  friend. 
But,  after  mature  consioeration,  I  must,  by  my  answer,  cUs- 
appoint  the  wishes  of  some  little  minds  ;  and  I  confide  in  the 
judgment  to  which  your'  impartiality  and  prudence  will  lead 

Sou.    Your  nephew  and  mine  has  written  to  me,  what  indeed 
ad  been  menuoi^ed  by  many  other  friends,  that  by  a  decree 
concerning  the  exiles,  I  am  allowed  to  return  to  Florence, 

Erovided  I  pm  a  certain  sum  of  money,  and  submit  to  the 
umiliation  of  asking  and  receiving  absolution :  wherein,  my 
Father,  I  see  two  propositions  that  are  ridiculous  and  imper- 
tinent. I  speak  of  the  impertinenoe  of  those  who  mention 
such  conditions  to  me :  for  in  your  letter,  dictated  by  Judg- 
ment and  discretion,  there  is  no  such  thing.  Is  such  an 
invitation  to  return  to  his  country  glorious  for  Dante,  after 
suffering  in  exile  almost  fifteen  years  ?  Is  it  thus,  then,  they 
would  recompense  innocence  which  all  the  world  knows,  and 
the  labour  and  fatigue  of  unremitting  study  ?  Far  from  the 
man  who  is  fSsmiliar  with  philosophy  be  the  senseless  base- 
ness of  a  heart  of  earth,  that  could  do  like  a  little  sciolist,  and 
imitate  the  infkmy  of  some  others,  by  ofltering  himself  up  as 
it  were  in  chains.  Far  from  the  man  who  cries  aloud  for 
Justice  this  compromise,  by  his  money,  with  his  persecutors  1 
No,  my  Father,  this  is  not  the  way  that  shall  leaa  me  back  to 
my  country.  But  I  shall  return  with  hasty  steps,  if  you  or 
any  other  can  open  to  me  a  way  that  shall  not  derogate  from 
the  fame  and  honour  of  Dante ;  but  if  by  no  such  way  Flo- 
rence can  be  entered,  then  Florence  I  shall  never  enter. 
What  1  shall  I  not  every  where  eiOoy  the  sight  of  the  sun  and 
stars  ?  and  may  I  not  seek  and  contemplate,  in  every  comer 
of  the  earth  under  the  canopy  of  heaven,  consoling  and  de- 
lightful truth,  without  first  rendering  myself  Inglorious,  nay 
Infiunous,  to  the  people  and  republic  of  Florence  ?  Bread,  l 
hope,  will  not  fUl  me."  Yet  he  continued  to  experience 
**  How  salt  the  savour  is  of  others*  bread. 
How  hard  the  passage  to  descend  and  climb 
By  others' stairs  I' 

His  countrymen  persecuted  even  his  memory :  he  was  ex- 
communicated after  death  by  the  Pope.] 


All  that  a  dtisen  could  be  I  was ; 
Baised  by  thy  will,  all  thine  in  peace  or  war. 

And  for  this  thou  hast  warr'd  with  me.^- T  is  dooe : 

I  may  not  overleap  the  eternal  bsr 
Built  up  between  us,  and  will  die  alone. 

Beholding  with  the  dark  eye  of  a  seer 

The  evil  days  to  gifted  souls  foreshown. 
Foretelling  them  to  those  who  will  not  hear. 

As  in  the  old  time,  till  the  hour  be  oome 

When  Truth  shall  strttie  their  eyes  thivu^  many 
a  tear. 
And  make  them  own  the  Prophet  in  hia  tomb.  > 

*  *'  E  scrisse  pii^  volte  non  solamante  a  paitloolaii  dttadisi 
del  reggtmento,  ma  ancora  al  popolo,  e  intra  I*  altre  una 
Epistola  assal  lunga  che  oomlnda :  — '  Pmrntt  asi,  vmU  hd 
tair  " ^  Vita  di  Dome,  tcHUa  da  Lie       '     "       ^'^' 


'  [Dante  died  at  Ravenna  in  18S1.  in  the  palace  of  hi*  n- 
tron,  Guido  Novello  da  Polenta,  who  teetifiei  his  aorrow  ace! 


respect  by  the  sumptuousness  of  his  obsequies,  and  by  gi^-p^ 
orders  to  erect  a  monument,  which  he  did  not  Ure  to  ct^-:- 
plete.  His  countrymen  showed,  too  Ute,  that  tkey  knew  :be 
value  of  what  they  had  lost.  At  the  beglnntog  of  the  aei:: 
centurv,  they  entreated  that  the  mortal  remaina  of  t^." 
illustrious  citizen  might  be  restored  to  than,  and 
among  the  tombs  of  their  f^ers.  But  tbe 
venna  were  unwilling  to  part  with  the  sad  and 
memorial  of  their  own  hospitality.  No 
tended  the  subsequent  negotiations  of  the 
the  same  purpose,  though  renewed  under  tbe 
Leo  X.,  and  conducted  throui^  the  povoftil 
Michael  Angelo. 

Never  did  any  poem  rise  so  suddenly  faito  oodee, 
death  of  iu  author,  as  the  Divlna  Commedia.  / 

1350,  Giovanni  Visconti,  Arehbishop  of  Milan.  

the  most  learned  men  in  Italy,  — two  divlaca,  two  phliMt 
phers,  and  two  Florentines,— and  gave  them  Id  cImk|v  ts 
contribute  their  Joint  endeavours  towards  the  ««— >ffl«*^  ^ 
an  ample  comment,  a  copy  of  which  is  preserred  in  the  Lat- 
rentian  library.    At  Florence,  a  public  lectsre 


the  war 


for  the  purpose  of  explaining  a  poem,  which  was  «t  dte 
time  the  boast  and  the  discraoe  of  the  dty.     The 


this  institution  was  passed  lb  1373;  and  in  that  yesv  BenKd* 
was  appointed,  with  a  sidary  of  a  hundred  Oofftaa,  to  ddNer 
lectures  in  one  of  the  churches  on  tlie  flrtt  of  Ibsir  potte. 
The  example  of  Florence  was  speedily  fbUowed  by  BqId^ 
Pisa,  Piacensa,  and  Venice.  It  is  only  within  a  f 
that  the  merits  of  this  great  and  origfauii  poet  ware 
to  and  made  known  in  this  country.  And  thia  ae^M  ts  be 
owin^  to  a  translation  of  the  veiy  w»k«ftc  fCorr  of  Osa 
Ugolmo ;  to  the  Judicious  and  spirned  sunmaiy  pv^  of  ttm 
poem  in  the  31st  section  of  the  lUstory  of  Enpuh  FeKrr 
and  to  Mr.  Hayloy's  tranilatiotts  of  the  three  <malUm  td  vr 
Inferno.  "  Dante  believed,"  says  Ugo  Fosoolo,  **  tK*»  tv  ^ 
sufferings  on  earth,  he  atoned  for  the  errora  of  boaadly — 

*  Ma  la  bontfii  divina  ha  si  gran  breccia, 
Che  prende  db  che  si  rivolge  a  te.* 

'  So  wide  anna 
Hath  goodness  Infhiite,  that  it  raoeivca 
All  who  turn  to  it.'  — 

And  he  seems  to  address  Heaven  Id  the  ^li*tirlc  ef  a  v«r^ 
shipper,  rather  than  a  suppliant.  Being  oasivtoEed  *  tha 
BIsin  is  then  truly  happy  when  he  fredy  exerdaea  aD  k» 
energies.'  he  walked  through  the  world  with 
•  keeping  hUvigib'— 

*  So  that  nor  night  nor  slumber  with 
Convey'd  from  him  a  single  step  In  aU 
The  goings  on  of  time.' 

He  collected  the  (pinions,  the  foUi««,  the 
miseries,  and  the  passions  that  agitate  »«■»*%*■»* 
behind  him  a  monument,  which,  while  it  hnmhVs 
representation  of  our  own  wretchedness, 
glory  that  we  partake  of  the  same  nature  with 
and  encourage  os  to  make  the  best  uaa  of 
existence."] 
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ifftumtfita  of  Himint' 


DANTE,  LINFERNO.  ' 
OANTO   V. 

SixDZ  la  tern  doye  luita  ftil 

Sa  la  marina,  dove  11  Po  discende, 

Per  aver  pace  col  seguad  sui. 
Amor,  che  al  cor  gentfl  ratto  b*  apprende, 

Preae  co6tul  della  bella  persona 

Che  mi  f u  tolta ;  e  11  modo  ancor  m*  oflfende. 
Amor,  che  a  nnllo  amato  amar  perdona. 

Ml  prese  del  costui  placer  si  Ante, 

Che,  come  vedi,  anoor  non  m'  abbandona ; 
Amor  condusse  noi  ad  una  morte : 

Caini^  attende  chi  in  vita  d  spense :  ^ 

1  [Thii  tmilatioa,  of  what  to  generallv  ooniidered  the 
raoit  exquisitely  pathetic  epiiode  in  the  DlTina  Commedia, 
wu  executed  in  Sfarch,  1620,  at  Kayenna,  where,  Just  five 
centuries  before,  and  In  the  very  house  in  which  the  ux^fortu- 
nale  lad/  was  bom,  Dante's  poem  had  been  composed. 

In  mitigation  of  the  crime  of  Francesca,  Boccaccio  relates, 
that  **  Guldo  engaged  to  ffire  his  daughter  in  marriage  to 
Landotto,  the  eldest  son  of  bis  enemj,  the  master  of  Rimini. 
LandoCto,  who  was  hideously  deformed  in  countenance  and 
figure,  foresaw  that,  if  be  presented  himself  in  person,  he 
should  be  rejected  by  the  lady.  He  therefore  resolved  to 
marry  her  t^  proxy,  and  sent  as  nto  representatlTe  his  younger 
brother,  Paolo,  the  handsomest  and  roost  accomplished  man 
in  aU  Italy.  Francesca  saw  Paolo  arrlTe,  and  imagined  she 
beheld  her  foture  husband.  That  mistake  was  the  coro- 
menoement  of  her  passion.  The  friends  of  Guido  addressed 
him  In  strong  remonstrances,  and  moumfUl  predictions  of 
the  dangers  to  which  he  exposed  a  dauffhter,  whose  high 
spirit  would  never  brook  to  be  sacrificed  with  impunity.  But 
Guido  was  no  longer  in  a  condition  to  make  war ;  and  the 
necessities  of  the  politician  orercame  the  feelings  of  tlie 
lather." 

In  transmitting  his  version  to  Mr.  Murray,  Lord  Byron 
says  —  "  Enclosed  yon  wiU  find,  line  for  line,  in  third  rhyme 
(tersa rlma),  of  whlchyour  British blacksuard reader  as  yet 
understands  nothing,  Fanny  of  Rimini.  You  know  that  she 
was  bom  here,  and  married,  and  slain,  from  Carr,  Bovd,  and 
such  people.  I  have  done  it  into  cramp  English,  fine  for 
Une.  and  rhyme  for  rhyme,  to  try  the  possibility.  If  it  to 
published, publtoh  it  via  Ike  oHginaL" 

In  one  of  the  poet's  MS.  Diaries  we  find  the  following  pas- 
sage : — **  January  99.  1821,  past  midnight— one  of  the  clock. 
1  have  been  reading  Frederick  Schleeel  (*  Lectures  on  the 
History  of  Literature,  Ancient  and  Modem,')  till  now,  and 
I  can  make  out  notMng.  He  evidently  shows  a  great  power 
of  words,  but  there  to  nothing  to  be  taken  hold  of.  He  u  like 
Hazlltt  hi  English,  who  taUa  pimplei  ;  a  red  and  white  cor- 
ruption rising  up  (in  little  imitation  of  mountains  upon  maps), 
but  containing  nothing,  and  discharging  nothing,  except  their 
own  humours.  1  like  him  the  worse  (that  to,  Schlegel),  be- 
cause he  always  seems  upon  the  rerge  of  meanfaig ;  and,  lo  I 
be  goes  down  like  sunset,  or  melU  Uke  a  rahibow,  leavbig  a 
rather  rich  conftislon.  Of  Dante,  he  says,  that  *  at  no  time 
has  the  greatest  and  most  national  of  au  Italian  poets  ever 
been  much  the  fkvourite  of  hto  countrymen  1 '  T  to  false. 
There  have  been  more  editors  and  commentators  (and  Imita- 
tors ultimately)  of  Dante  than  of  all  their  poets  put  together. 
Not  a  IkTourite  I  Why,  they  talk  Dante — write  Dante — and 
think  and  dream  Dante,  at  this  moment  (1821),  to  an  excess 
which  would  be  ridiculous,  but  that  he  deserves  it.  He  says 
also  that  Dante's  *  chief  defect  to  a  want,  in  a  word,  of  gentle 
feelings.'  Of  gentle  feelings  I— and  Francesca  of  Rimini  — 
and  the  Iktber's  feelings  m  UgoUao  — and  Beatrice— and 
*  La  Pia  ! '  Why,  there  to  a  gentleness  la  Dante  beyond  all 
gratleneas,  when  he  to  tender.  It  to  trae  that,  treating  of  the 
Christiaa  Hades,  or  Hril,  there  to  not  much  scope  or  site  for 
gentlowss :  but  who  tal  Dante  could  have  introduced  any 
^gentleness  *  at  all  faito  Hell  ?  to  there  any  fai  Milton's  ?  No 
-.and  Dante's  Heaven  to  all  love,  and  gloir,  and  miO«*ty*" 
Thto  translation  was  first  publtohed  in  isao.j 

*  [Francesca,  daughter  of  Guido  da  Polenta,  Lord  of  Ra- 
venna and  of  Cervia,  wu  given  by  her  Cither  in  marriage  to 
Lanciotto,  son  of  Malatesta,  Lord  of  Rimini,  a  man  of  extra- 
ordinary courage,  but  deformed  in  hto  p«son.    Hto  brother, 


FROM  THE  mrESLSO  OF  DAKTE. 
CANTO   ▼. 

"  Thk  land  where  I  was  homs  sits  by  the  seis, 
Upon  that  shore  to  which  the  Fo  descends, 
With  all  his  followers,  in  search  of  peace. 

Love,  which  the  gentle  heart  soon  apprehends. 
Seised  him  for  the  fkir  person  which  was  ta*en  < 
From  me,  and  me  even  jet  the  mode  offmds. 

Love,  who  to  none  beloved  to  love  again 

Bnnits,  seised  me  with  wish  to  plesse,  so  strong, 
That,  as  thou  seest,  yet,  yet  it  doth  remain. 

Love  to  one  death  conducted  us  along. 

But  Caina  waits  for  him  our  life  who  ended :  ** 

Paolo,  who  unhappily  posseiied  tboae  graces  which  the  hus- 
band of  Francesca  wanted,  engaged  her  aflhctions :  and  being 
taken  in  adultery,  they  were  both  put  to  death  by  the  enraged 
Lanciotto.  The  interest  of  thto  pathetic  narrative  is  much 
Increased,  when  it  to  recollected  that  the  fsther  of  thto  unfor- 
tunate lady  was  the  beloved  friend  and  generous  protector  of 
Dante  during  hto  latter  days.  See  etitf,  p.  904.,  and  also 
Canto  xxvll.  of  the  Inferno,  where  Dante,  speaking  of  Ra^ 
vennatsays  — 

L'  aquila  da  Pidenta  Ik  si  oova, 
S)  che  Cirvto  rioopre  co'  suoi  vaanL 

— —  There  Polenta's  eagle  broods. 
And  In  hto  broad  circumference  ofjplume 
O'ershadows  Cervia.  (jabt. 

Guido  was  the  son  of  Ostasio  da  Polenta,  and  made  himself 
master  of  Ravenna  In  1266.  In  1322,  he  was  deprived  of  his 
sovereignty,  and  died  at  B(4ogna  in  the  year  following.  He 
to  enumerated,  by  Tlraboschi,  among  the  poets  of  hto  time.] 

*  Ravenna. 

*  [Among  Lord  Byron's  unpublished  letters  we  find  the 
following:— 

**  Varied  readings  of  the  translation  from  Dante. 
Setoed  him  for  the  fair  person,  which  in  its 
Bloom  was  ta'en  from  me,  jet  the  mode  ofltods. 

or, 
Seised  htm  for  the  felr  form,  of  which  in  its 
Bloom  I  was  reft,  and  yet  the  mode  offends. 
Love,  which  to  none  beloved  to  love  remits, 
rwith  mutual  wish  to  please^ 
Sdsed  me <!  with  wtoh  of  pleasing  him  Vso  strong, 
Cwith  the  desire  to  please     j 
-   That,  as  thou  see'st,  not  yet  that  passion  quits,  *c. 

Tou  will  find  these  readings  vary  firom  the  MS.  I  sent  you. 
They  are  closer,  but  rougher :  take  which  is  liked  best ;  or, 
if  you  like,  print  them  as  variations.  They  are  all  close  to 
the  text"  —  B^nm  LettenJ] 

*  [From  Cain,  the  first  flratridde.  By  Caink  we  are  to 
understand  that  part  of  the  Inferno  to  wmdi  murderers  are 
condemned.] 

*  [The  whole  history  of  woman's  love  to  as  hlghlv  and 
completely  wrought,  we  think,  in  these  few  lines,  as  tnat  of 
Juliet  in  the  whole  tragedy  of  Shakspeare.  Francesca  im- 
putes the  passion  her  brotner-ln-law  conceived  for  her,  not 
to  depravity ^but  nobleness  of  heart  In  him,  and  to  her  own 
lovelmess.  with  a  mingled  feeling  of  keen  sorrow  and  com- 
placent naivete,  she  says  she  was  fair,  and  that  an  igno- 
minious death  robbed  bun  of  her  beantr.  She  confesses  that 
she  loved,  because  she  was  beloved, —that  charm  had  deluded 
her ;  and  she  declares,  with  transport,  that  Joy  had  not  aban- 
doned her  even  in  hell  — 


*'  piaoer  si  forte. 


Che,  come  vedl,  ancor  non  m'  abbandona." 

It  to  thus  that  Dante  unites  perspicuity  with  conciseness,  and 
the  most  naked  simplicity  with  the  profoundest  observation 
of  the  heart.  Her  guilty  pauion  survives  Its  punishment  by 
Heaven —but  without  a  shade  of  impiety,  now  striking  is 
the  contrast  of  her  extreme  happiness  in  the  midst  of  tor- 
ments that  can  never  cease ;  when,  resuming  her  narrative, 
she  looks  at  her  lover,  and  repeats  with  enthusiasm  — 

**  Questl,  che  mai  da  me  non  fla  dlrtoo"— 
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Qiuste  parole  da  lor  cl  ftir  porte. 

Da  ch'  to  intesi  quell'  anime  offieiue 
CMnai  11  ylBO,  e  tanto  U  tenni  basso 
Fin  Che  11  Poeta  mi  dlaae :  **  Che  pense  ?  " 

Quando  risposi  inooauninclai :  **  Ahi  laito  I 
Qnanti  dolci  pensler,  quanto  deaio 
Mend  costoro  al  doloroso  pasao  1** 

Pol  mi  rlvolsi  a  loro,  e  parlai  lo, 
£  comindai :  Francetca,  i  tuoi  martiii 
A  lagrimar  ml  fiumo  tristo  e  pio. 

Ma  dimmi :  al  tempo  de*  dold  soBpirl 
A  che,  e  come  concedette  Amore 
Che  conosoeste  1  dubblosl  deslii  7 

Ed  ella  a  me :  nessun  maggior  dolore 
Che  ricordani  del  tempo  fellce 
liella  mlaeria  ^ ;  e  do  la  il  tuo  dottore. 

Ma  le  a  oono8cer  la  prima  radloe 
Del  noitro  amor  tu  hai  ootanto  affietto 
Fard  *  come  colul  che  piange  e  dice. 

Noi  leggeraroo  im  glomo  per  diletto 
Di  Landllotto  *,  come  Amor  lo  strinse : 
Soli  erayamO)  e  aenia  alcmi  soepetto. 

Per  pii^  flate  gli  occhi  d  aoipinse 
Quella  lettm^  e  flcoloroocl  U  yiso : 
Ma  ado  un  pmito  fU  quel  che  d  vinae. 

Quando  leggemmo  11  diaiato  riao 
Esser  baciato  da  ootanto  amante, 
Questi,  che  mai  da  me  non  fla  diviso. 

La  bocca  ml  badd  tutto  tremante : 
Oaleotto  fu  11  libro,  e  chi  lo  acriaae-^ 
Quel  glomo  plik  non  ▼!  leggemmo  avante. 

Mentre  che  I'uno  apirto  queato  dlsae, 
L'altro  piangeva  ai  che  di  pietade 
lo  yenni  men  cosi  com*  lo  morisse, 

E  caddi  come  oorpo  morto  cade. 

She  nerertheleu  goes  on  to  rellere  her  brother-h>«law  tram 
■11  Imputation  of  having  wduced  her.  Alone,  and  unconadoiu 
of  their  danger,  thejr  read  a  love-story  together.  They  gaxed 
npon  each  other,  pale  with  emotion ;  but  the  secret  of  their 
mutual  passion  never  escaped  their  lips :  — 

**  Per  plA  fiate  gli  occhi  d  soipinse 
Quella  lettura,  e  scolorocd  il  vlso  ; 
Ma  solo  un  punto  to.  qual  che  ci  vinse.** 

The  description  of  two  happy  lovers  in  the  story  was  the  ndn 
of  Francesca.  It  was  the  romance  of  Lanciloi  and  Genevra, 
wife  of  Arthur,  King  of  England :  — 

**  Quando  legsemmo  U  dislato  rlso 
Esser  baciato  da  cotanto  amante, 
Questi,  che  mai  da  me  non  fla  diviso 
La  bocca  mi  baclb  tutto  tremanto." 
After  this  avowal,  she  hastens  to  complete  the  picture  with 
one  touch  which  covers  her  with  conf^ion — 

'*  Quel  giomo  plik  non  vl  leggemmo  avante." 

She  utters  not  another  word  I  —  and  yet  we  fancy  her  before 
us,  with  her  downcast  and  glowing  looks ;  whilst  her  lover 
stands  by  her  side,  listening  in  silence  and  in  tears.  Dante, 
too,  who  had  hitherto  questioned  her,  no  longer  ventures  to 
inquire  in  what  manner  her  husband  had  put  her  to  death  ; 
but  Is  so  overawed  by  pity,  that  he  sinks  into  a  swoon.  Nor 
is  this  to  be  considered  as  merely  a  poetical  exaggeration. 
The  poet  had  probably  known  her  when  a  girl,  blooming  in 
innocence  and  beauty  under  the  paternal  roof.  This,  we 
thinli,  is  the  true  account  of  the  overwhelming  sympathy 
with  which  her  form  overpowers  him.  The  episode,  too, 
was  written  bv  him  in  the  very  house  in  which  she  was  bom, 
and  in  which  he  had  himself,  during  the  last  ten  years  of  his 
exile,  found  a  constant  asylum.  —  Macaulay. 

*'  I  pass  each  day  where  Dante's  bones  are  laid ; 
A  little  cupola,  more  neat  than  solemn. 
Protects  his  dust,  —but  reverence  here  is  paid 

To  the  bard's  tomb,  and  not  the  warriors  column : 
The  time  must  come  when,  both  alike  decar'd. 

The  chieftain's  trophy,  and  the  poet's  volume. 
Will  sink  where  lie  the  soon  and  wars  of  earth. 
Before  Pelides*  death,  or  Homer's  birth." 

Don  Jtum,  Canto  ill.] 

>  [**  In  omni  adversitate  fortunse  Infelidsslmum  genus  in- 

Ibrtunii  est  ftilsse  feUcem.**'—Boehut.  Dante  himself  teQs  us, 


Theae  were  the  acoenta  utter*d  by  her  toogua.  — > 
Since  I  flrat  listen*d  to  theae  aoula  ofllended» 

I  boVd  my  ylaage,  and  80  kept  It  tm-~    [bented, 

**  What  think*at  thou?**  add  the  bard ;  when  I 
And  reoommenoed  :  **  Alaa  I  unto  audi  HI 

How  many  sweet  thoughts,  what  atrong 

Led  theae  their  erU  fortune  to  fidfll !  ** 
And  then  I  tum'd  unto  thdr  aide  my  eyea, 

And  aaid,  **  Fnmceaca,  thy  aad  destinks 

Ha?e  made  me  aorrow  till  the  teara  arise. 
But  tell  me,  in  the  aeaaon  of  aweet  sighs. 

By  what  and  how  thy  love  to  passion  rase. 

So  as  his  dim  desires  to  recognise  7  ** 
Then  she  to  me :  '*  The  greatest  of  all  woes 

Is  to  remind  ua  of  our  happy  days  * 

In  misery,  and  that  thy  tesdier  knows.  * 
But  if  to  leam  our  passion's  first  root  preys 

Upon  thy  spirit  with  such  sympathy, 

I  will  do  even  as  he  who  weepa  and  says.  < — 
We  read  one  day  for  pastime,  seated  nigh. 

Of  Landlot,  how  lore  enchaln*d  him  too. 

We  were  alone,  quite  unsuspidously. 
But  oft  our  eyea  met,  and  our  cheeks  in  hoe 

All  o'er  discolour*d  by  that  reading  were ; 

But  one  point  only  wholly  us  o*erthiew ;  7 
When  we  read  the  long-sigfa*d.for  smile  of  licr» 

To  be  thus  kiss*d  by  suoh  devoted  lover,* 

He  who  fttnn  me  can  be  divided  ne*cr 
Klss*d  my  mouth,  trembling  In  the  act  aU  over. 

Aecuraed  was  tiie  book  and  he  who  wrote ! 

That  day  no  ftuther  leaf  we  did  uncover. 

While  thus  one  spirit  told  us  of  thdr  lot. 

The  other  wept,  so  that  with  pity*s  thfaOs 

I  swoon'd  as  if  by  death  I  had  been  smote. 
And  fell  down  even  as  a  dead  body  fldls.  9 
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that  Boetius  and  Cicero  de  AmldtlA  were  the  two 

that  engaged  his  attention.] 

<  ["In  some  of  the  edttloni  it  is  *  dixb,*  la 
—  an  essential  difference  between    'saying*  and 
which  I  know  not  how  to  dedde.    Ask  Fonolo.    Tl 
edition*  drive  me  mad."  ^  Lord  Bifrm  to  Mr.  Jf.) 

*  [One  of  the  Knights  of  Arthur's  BooDd  T«bla»  anl  tW 
lover  of  Genevra,  celebrated  in  romanoa.  8ee  Soitfhfev  » 
**King  Arthur,**  vol.  i.  p.  61.  Whitaker,  the  taiaSBrteiV 
Manchester,  makes  out  for  the  Imight  both  a  loeaf  ^-t*^*-^ 
and  a  name.  "  The  name  of  LanoBlot,"  he  aays.  ■*  It  is  ap- 
pellation truly  British,  and  significative  of  tant^ ;  ~ 
being  a  Celtic  term  fbr  s  ipear,  and  Leod,  Led,  or  I 
porting  a  neople.  He  was  tker^fbre(l)  a  Britfsk 
and  since  ne  is  denominated  Lancelot  of  tbe  Id 
(I)  he  resided  at  Coodum,  in  the  region  Uania, 
monarch  of  Lancashire ;  as  the  kings  of  Crvonea.  Hvtng 
Selma,  on  the  forest  of  Morven,  are  geoovlly  dw 

-sovereigns  of  Morven ;  or,  more  properly,  w«a 
Cheshire,  and  resided  at  Pool-ton  Lanmot,  in  the 
of  Wbrall.**    Bee  also  Ellis's  Spedmcns  of 
vol.  i.  p.  271.] 

M"  I-to['J^^]oor  happy  dsys.--.Ma-] 

*  [«*  In  misery  aad  [l^j  thy  teacher  knowa.**—.  MS 

•  ["  I  wiu[^^|;;^Ja.h6  weepisiidsaya.--M&.3 
7  ["  But  one  pofait  o«ly«[7S2^}--*«S^l 

•  ["  To  be  thus  kisa*d  by  sodi  [  aJ^Sed} 


'  [The  episode  of  Fraaoescs  of  Rhaiai  is , 

by  Cary :  and  it  is  only  justioe  to  Loid  Srroa  to 
passage  here,  in  order  to  sliow  how  he  « 
coming  all  um  diflcutties  of  rhyne,  with 
doet  not  gnqiple :  — 

*"  The  land  that  gave  sae  Wilh 

Is  dtuato  on  tlie  coast,  wliere  Po  dfsf  mis 

To  rest  in  ocean  with  his  soqucnt  straama. 

•*  *  Love,  that  in  centle  hcan  Is  ^akUy 

Eatsn^ed  litm  by  chat  fair  fona,  fHNB  BM 
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A  LITERARY  ECLOGUE.* 


**  Nimlam  ne  crade  eolori.'*  —  VnoiL. 
O  tnut  not,  je  beuittAal  creaturw,  to  hoe. 
Though  your  kaar  ware  m  red  aa  Tour  Hockimgt  are  blme. 


ECLOOUE  FIRST. « 
Londom—' Before  the  Door  of  a  Lecture  Room. 

Enter  Taact,  meeting  Inkxl. 

7iiiL  Tou  Ye  too  Ute. 

Tnu  la  It  over  ? 

Ink,  Nor  will  be  this  hour. 

But  the  benches  are  cnmm*d,  like  a  garden  in  flower, 
With  the  pride  of  our  belles,  who  have  made  it  the 
ftshlon;  [passion** 

So,  instead  of  "  beaux  arts,**  we  may  saj  *<  la  MZe 
For  learning,  which  lately  has  taken  the  lead  in 
The  worid,  and  set  all  the  flne  gentlemen  reading. 

Tnu  I  know  it  too  well,  and  have  worn  out  my 
patience 
With  studying  to  study  your  new  publications. 
There's  Tamp,  Scamp,  and  Mouthy,  and  Woidswords 

and  CaS 
With  their  damnable—- 

Ta'eo  in  luch  cruel  sort,  ai  grlevet  me  itiU : 
Lore,  that  denial  takes  from  none  belored, 
Caught  me  with  pleastaig  him  so  patting  well, 
That,  at  thou  seest,  he  y«t  deserts  me  not. 
Lore  brought  us  to  one  death :  Caina  waits 
The  soul,  who  spilt  our  life.*    Such  were  their  words ; 
At  hearing  whicn  downward  I  bent  my  looks. 
And  held  them  there  so  long,  that  the  Bard  cried: 

*  What  art  thou  pondering  ? '    lln  answer  thus : 

*  Alas  1  bjr  what  sweet  thoughts,  what  fond  desire. 
Must  they  at  length  to  that  Ul  pass  have  reach'd ! ' 

**  Then  turning,  I  to  them  my  speech  addrett'd. 
And  thut  bc«an:  *  Francasca I  your  sad  fkte 
Etco  to  tears  my  grief  and  pity  mores^ 
But  tell  me ;  in  the  time  of  your  sweet  siffhs, 
By  what,  and  how  LoTe  granted,  that  ve  knew 
Your  yet  uncertain  withet  ? '    She  replied : 

*  No  greater  grief  than  tn  remember  dart 
Of  joy,  when  misery  it  at  hand.    That  sens 
Thy  Inm'd  bistructor.    Yet  so  eaaerly 

If  thou  art  bent  to  know  the  primal  root 
From  whence  our  lore  gat  being,  I  will  do 
At  one,  who  weeps  and  tells  his  tale.    One  day. 
For  our  delight,  we  read  of  Lancelot, 
How  him  lore  thrall'd.    Alone  we  were,  and  no 
Suspicion  near  ut.    Ofttimet  hy  that  reading 
Our  eyet  were  drawn  together,  and  the  hue 
Fled  mna  our  alter'd  cheek.    But  at  one  point 
Alone  we  fell.    When  of  that  tmile  we  read. 
The  withed  unite,  to  rapturoutly  kitt'd 
By  one  so  deep  In  lore,  then  he,  who  ne'er 
From  me  shall  separate,  at  once  my  lips 
All  tremblhig  kitt'd.    The  book  and  writer  both 
VTere  lore's  purreyors.    In  Its  leares  that  day 
"We  r^ad  no  more.'    While  thus  one  spirit  make. 
The  other  waU'd  to  sorely,  that  heart-struck, 
1,  through  compassion  (kinting,  seem'd  not  fitr 
From  death,  and  like  a  corse  fell  to  the  ground.** 

The  story  of  Francesca  and  Paolo  is  a  great  fhrourite  with 
the  Italians.  It  it  noticed  by  all  the  hittorlant  of  RaTenna. 
PcCrarch  introduces  it,  in  hit  Trionfl  d'  Amore,  among  hit 
eumplee  of  calamitout  pastlon ;  and  Tattoni,  In  hit  Secchia 
Bapita,  represents  Paolo  BfahitetU  at  leading  the  troops  of 
Rimini,  and  deaoibet  him,  when  mounted  on  hit  charger, 
at  contemplating  a  golden  tword-chain,  pretented  to  him  by 
Francesca :~ 

**  Rimini  Tien  con  la  bandiera  tetta, 
Gulda  mille  caralli,  e  mille  fimti— 


Ink,  Hold,  my  good  Mend,  do  you  know 

Whom  you  speak  to  ? 

2Va.    Bight  well,  boy,  and  so  does  <«  the  Bow: **< 
Tou're  an  author— a  poet— 

Ink,  And  tUnk  you  that  I 

Can  stand  tamely  in  silenoe  to  hear  you  decry 
The  Muses? 

Tra,  Excuse  me :  I  meant  no  offence 

Tb  the  Nine ;  though  the  number  who  make  some 
pretence 

To  their  fkvours  is  such but  the  sul^ect  to  drop, 

I  am  Just  piping  hot  firom  a  publisher's  shop, 
(Next  door  to  the  pastry.cook*s ;  so  that  when  I 
Cannot  find  the  new  volume  I  wanted  to  buy 
On  the  bibliopole's  shelves,  it  is  only  two  paces. 
As  one  finds  every  author  in  one  of  those  places ;) 
Where  I  Just  had  been  akimming  a  charming  critique. 
So  studded  with  wit,  and  so  sprinkled  with  Greek  I 
Where  your  Mend — you  know  who— has  just  got 
such  a  threshing, 

Halli  donata  al  ditpartir  Francetca 
L'  aurea  catena,  k  cui  la  spada  appende. 
La  y\  mirando  al  misero,  e  rinfresca 
Quel  fooo  ognor,  che  1*  anlma  gli  aooende, 
Quanto  cerca  ftiggir,  tanto  s'  inTesca." 

**  To  him  Francesca  oave  the  golden  chain 

At  parting-time,  Irom  which  his  sword  was  hung ; 

The  wretdied  loTer  gaied  at  it  with  pain. 
Adding  new  pangs  to  those  hit  heart  had  wrong ; 

The  more  he  tougnt  to  fly  the  lutdout  bane. 
The  firmer  he  wat  bound,  the  deeper  ttung."3 

I  [Thlt  trifle,  which  Lord  Byron  hat  himtelf  designated 
as  a  **  mere  bullbooery,  nerer  meant  for  publication,"  wat 
written  in  1890,  and  flrtt  appeared  in  "  The  Liberal."  The 
personal  allutiont  In  which  It  abounds  are,  for  the  moat  part, 
sufficiently  intelligible ;  and,  with  a  few  ezceptUmt,  to  good- 
humourea,  that  the  parties  conoemad  may  be  expected  to 
Join  In  the  laugh.] 

I  C"  About  the  year  I7S1,  it  wat  much  the  ftihion  for 
sereral  ladies  to  have  erenlng  assemblies,  where  the  feir  sex 
might  participate  In  conTersation  with  literary  and  Ingenious 
men,  enimatwi  by  a  desire  to  please.  These  societies  were 
denominated  BlMe-^oeking  dubt:  the  origin  of  which  titie 
being  litUe  known,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  relate  it.  One 
of  the  mott  eminent  membert  of  thote  todetiet,  when  they 
flrtt  commenced,  wat  Mr.  StUlingfleet,  whose  drast  wat  re- 
markably graTO,  and  In  particular  it  wat  obterred  that  he  wore 
blue  ttocUngs.  Such  was  the  excellence  of  his  eonrersation, 
that  his  absence  wat  felt  at  to  great  a  lost,  that  It  used  to  be 
tald,  *  We  can  do  nothing  without  the  Nme  tioekimg$i  *  and 
thutby  degrees  thetitie  was  established." —AwtMa,  toI.  rlll. 
p.  86.  Sir  William  Forbes,  to  his  Life  of  Dr.  Beattie,  says, 
that  **  a  foreigner  of  distinction  hearing  the  expression, 
translated  It  Uterally,  *  Bat  iMes^*  bv  which  these  meetings 
came  to  be  distingidthed.  Mitt  Hannah  More,  who  was 
herself  a  member,  has  written  a  poem  with  the  titie  of  '  Bas 
Bleu,'  in  allusion  to  thlt  mittake  of  the  foreigner,  In  which 
the  bat  characterlted  most  of  the  eminent  personages  of 
which  it  was  composed.*'] 

*  [See  the  stanias  on  Messrs.  Wordsworth  and  Southey  In 
Don  Juan,  canto  III.] 

*  [Fatemoeter-row— kmg  and  still  celebrated  as  a  Tery 
baxaar  of  booksellers.  Sb*  Walter  Scott  '*  hitches  Into 
rhyme  "  one  of  the  moat  Important  Arms  —  that 

**  Of  Longman,  Hurst,  Bees,  Orme,  and  Brown, 
Our  fethers  of  the  Bow.^'] 
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That  it  is,  as  the  phnse  goes,  extremely  **  refrahittg.  **  i 
What  a  beautiful  word ! 

Ink,  Very  true ;  *tis  so  soft 

And  so  cooling — they  use  it  a  little  too  oft ; 
And  the  papers  have  got  it  at  last — but  no  matter. 
So  theyVe  cut  up  our  flriend  then  ? 

TVtc  Not  left  him  a  tatter — 

Not  a  rag  of  his  present  or  past  reputation. 
Which  they  call  a  disgrace  to  the  age  and  the  nation. 

Ink,  I'm  sorry  to  hear  this!  for  firiendship,  you 

know [so. 

Our  poor  friend  I — but  I  thought  it  would  terminate 
Our  friendship  is  such,  111  read  nothing  to  shock  it 
You  don*t  happen  to  have  the  Review  in  your  pocket  ? 

Tra.  No ;  I  left  a  romid  doien  of  authors  and  others 
(Very  sorry,  no  doubt,  since  the  cause  is  a  brother's) 
All  scrambling  and  jostling,  like  so  many  imps. 
And  on  lire  with  impatience  to  get  the  next  glimpse. 

Ink,  Let  us  join  them. 

Tnu         What,  wont  you  return  to  the  lecture  7 

Ink,  Why,  the  place  is  so  cramm'd,  there's  not 
room  for  a  spectre. 
Besides,  our  friend  Scamp  is  to-day  so  absurd— 

2Va.  How  can  you  know  that  till  you  hear  him  7 

Ink.  I  heard 

Quite  enough ;  and,  to  teU  you  the  truth,  my  retreat 
Was  from  his  vile  nonsense,  no  less  than  the  heat 

Tra,  I  have  had  no  great  loss  then  ? 

Ink,  Loss  I — such  a  palaver ! 

I'd  inoculate  sooner  my  wifie  with  the  slaver 
Of  a  dog  when  gone  raUd,  than  listen  two  hours 
To  the  torrent  of  trash  which  around  him  he  pours, 
Pump'd  up  with  such  efibrt,  disgorged  with  such  labour, 

That come — do  not  make  me  speak  ill  of  one's 

neighbour. 

Tra,  I  make  you  I 

Ink,                         Yes,  you !  I  said  nothing  until 
You  compell'd  me,  by  speaking  the  truth 

Tra,  To  speak  iUf 

Is  that  your  deduction  ? 

Ink.  When  speaking  of  Scamp  ill, 

I  certainly /iCotr,  nai  tei  an  example. 
The  fellow 's  a  fool,  an  impostor,  a  zany. 

TWz.  And  the  crowd  of  to-day  shows  that  one  fool 
makes  many. 
But  we  two  will  be  wise. 

Ink.  Fny*  then,  let  us  retire. 

Tra.  I  would,  but 

Ink.  There  must  be  attraction  much  higher 

Than  Scamp,  or  the  Jews'  harp  he  nicknames  his  lyre. 
To  call  you  to  this  hotbed. 

Tra.  I  own  it — *tis  true — 

A  fair  lady 

Ink.  A  spinster  ? 

JVa,  Miss  Lilac  1 

Ink.  The  Blue ! 

The  heiress? 

TVa.  The  angel  1 

Ink.  The  devH !  why,  man  I 

Pray  get  out  of  this  hobble  as  fast  as  you  can. 
Tou  wed  with  Miss  Lilac  1 1  would  be  your  perdition : 
She's  a  poet,  a  chymist,  a  mathematician. 

TVs.  I  say  she 's  an  angeL 

1  [This  cant  phrase  was  flnt  used  in  the  Edinborgh  Re- 
▼lew— probably  by  Bfr.  Jeffrey.] 

*  [**  Her  fkTOorite  sdence  was  the  mathematical 

In  short  she  was  a  waUdng  calculation. 


& 


Ink.  Saj  rather  an  at^k. 

If  you  and  she  marry,  you  11  certainly  wrangle.  * 
I  say  she's  a  Blue,  man,  as  Uue  u  the  ether. 

TVa.  And  is  that  any  cause  for   not   oomlng 
together? 

Ink.  Humph!  I  cant  say  I  know  any  hivpy  aOlaDee 
Which  has  lately  sprung  up  from  a  wedlock  witii 

science. 
She's  so  learned  in  all  things, and  ftodof  oonecniing 
Herself  in  all  matters  connected  with  learning. 
That 

Tra.     What? 

Ink.  I  perhaps  may  as  wdl  hold  my  tongue ; 

But  there's  five  hundred  people  can  teH  you  you 'i* 
wrong. 

Tra.  You  forget  Lady  Lilac's  as  rich  as  a  Jew. 

Ink.  Is  it  miss  or  the  cash  of  mamma  you  panne  ? 

Tra.  Why,  Jack,  I  Tl  be  flrank  with  yon^— ansnefhinf 
The  girl  *s  a  fine  g^l.  [of  botfaL 

Ink.  And  yon  ftel  nothing  Loch 

To  her  good  lady-mother's  reversioQ ;  and  yet 
Her  life  is  as  good  as  your  own,  I  will  bet 

Tra.  Let  her  live,  and  as  long  aa  she  likes;  I 

demand  [han^ 

Nothing  more  than  the  heart  of  her  daqghter  and 

Ink.  Why,  that  heart's  in  the  inkstand — that  haal 
on  the  pen. 

Tra,  A  propos — Wm  you  write  me  a  aoi^  now 
and  then? 

Ink.  To  what  purpose  ? 

TVa.        You  know,  my  dear  fHcnd,  Uiat  in  prae 
My  talent  is  decent,  as  fiv  as  it  goesi 
But  in  rhyme 

Ink.  You  *re  a  terrible  stick,  to  be  mre . 

TVo.  I  own  it;  and  yet,  in  these  times^  there 'i  w 
lure 
For  the  heart  of  the  lair  like  a  atana  or  two; 
And  so,  as  I  can't,  will  you  frimiah  a  ttm  ? 

Ink.  In  your  name  ? 

TVa.  In  my  name.    I  will  copy  them  oet 

To  slip  into  her  hand  at  the  very  next  root. 

Ink.  Are  you  so  Ihr  advanced  as  to  haaard  this  * 

TVo.  Why. 

Do  you  think  me  subdued  by  a  Btue>stocUqg^  e>e. 
So  &r  as  to  tremble  to  tell  her  in  riiyme 
What  I  Ve  told  her  in  prose,  at  the  least,  aasiifateae  ^ 

Ink.  Ai  tuUime  !  If  it  be  so^  no  need  of  ny  Mose. 

TVo.  But  consider,  dear  Inkel,  ahc'k  osm  of  t&r 
«  Blues," 

Ink.  As  sublime  I— Mr.  Tracy — ^I*ve  nothing  to  tay. 
Stick  to  prose — As  sublime !  I —  but  I  wish  yoa  «njd 
day,  [wt\J^ 

TVa.  Nay,  stay,  my  dear  fdlow — consider — i^ 
I  own  it ;  but,  prithee,  compose  me  the  soop. 

Ink.  Am  sublime  I ! 

TVa.  I  but  used  the  cjniresaiun  In  hacs 

Ink.  That  may  be,  Mr.  Tracy,  hut  shows  daac'a 
bad  taste. 

TVa.  I  own  it — I  know  It — acknowledge  ft — «tat 
Can  I  say  to  you  more  ? 

Ink.  I  sec  what  yiNi'd  be  ai . 

You  disparage  my  parts  with  inaidioiB  abuse;        .*»£. 
Till  you  think  you  can  turn  them  best  to 


V!^  Edgeworth's  novels  ■tflppi^iC 

Morality's  prim  penoottcatlai 

But  —  on  I  ye  lords  of  ladies  Ib 
Inlbrm  us  truly,  have  they  not 
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7Va.  And  is  that  not  a  sign  I  respect  them  ? 

Iniu  Why  that 

To  he  sore  makes  a  difference. 

TVn.  I  Imow  what  is  what : 

And  you,  who  *re  a  man  of  the  gay  world,  no  less 
Than  a  poet  of  t'other*  may  easily  guess 
That  I  neTer  could  mean,  hy  a  word,  to  offend 
A  genius  like  you,  and  moreover  my  Mend. 

ML  No  doubt;  you  by  this  time  should  know 
what  is  due 
To  a  man  of but  come — let  us  shake  hands. 

TWi.  You  knew, 

And  you  know,  my  dear  fellow,  how  heartily  I, 
Whatever  you  publish,  am  ready  to  buy.       [for  sale, 

Ink,  That 's  my  bookseller's  business ;  I  care  not 
Indeed  the  best  poems  at  first  rather  fidL 
There  were  Renegade's  epics,  ai)d  Botherby's  plays,  > 
And  my  own  grand  romance 

TVo.  Had  its  fUll  share  of  praise. 

I  myself  saw  it  puff'd  in  the  **  Old  Girl's  Beyiew.*'ft 

Ink,  What  Beview  ?  [Trevoux ; "  s 

TVo.  'TIS  the  English  *<  Journal  de 

A  clerical  work  of  our  Jesuits  at  home. 
Have  you  never  yet  seen  it  ? 

Ink.  That  pleasure's  to  come. 

TVtx.  Make  haste  then. 

Ink,  Why  so  ? 

TVo.  I  have  heard  people  say 

That  it  threaten'd  to  give  up  the  ghost  t'other  day. 

Ink,  Wen,  that  is  a  sign  of  some  tpirit, 

Tra,  No  doubt 

Shall  you  be  at  the  Countess  of  Fiddlecome's  rout  ? 

Ink,  I've  a  card,  and  shall  go :  but  at  present,  as 
soon  [the  moon 

As  friend  Scamp  shall  be  pleased  to  step  down  fh>m 
(Where  he  seems  to  be  soaring  in  search  of  his  wits). 
And  an  interval  grants  th>m  his  lecturing  fits, 
I'm  engaged  to  the  Lady  Bluebottle's  collation. 
To  partake  of  a  luncheon  and  leam'd  conversation : 
Tis  a  sort  of  re-union  for  Scamp,  on  the  days 
Of  his  lecture,  to  treat  him  with  cold  tongue  and 

praise. 
And  I  own,  for  my  own  part,  that  'tis  not  unpleasant 
Will  you  go  ?  There 's  Miss  Lilac  will  also  be  present 

Tra.  That  »*  metal's  attractive." 

Ink,  No  doubtx— to  the  pocket 

Tra,  Tou  should  rather  encourage  my  passion  than 
shock  it 
But  let  us  proceed ;  for  I  think,  by  the  hum 

Ink.  Yerj  true ;  let  us  go,  then,'  before  they  can 
come. 
Or  else  well  be  kept  here  an  hour  at  their  levy. 
On  the  rack  of  cross  questions,  by  all  the  blue  bevy. 
Hark  I  Zounds,  they  *11  be  on  us ;  I  know  by  the  drone 
Of  old  Botherby's  spouting  ex-cathedra  tone. 
Ay  I  there  he  is  at  it     Poor  Scamp !  better  join 
Tour  friends,  or  he  *11  pay  you  back  in  your  own  coin. 

Tra.  All  fidr ;  'tis  but  lecture  for  lecture. 


1  [Mestn.  Sontbey  and  Sotheby.] 

*  ["  My  Grandmother'i  Reriew,  the  British/*  Thli  heary 
journal  has  since  been  gathered  to  Its  grandmothers.] 

^  [The  "  Journal  de  Treroux  "  (tn  fifty-six  yolumet)  is  one 
of  the  raost  curious  collections  of  literary  gossip  in  the  world, 
—  and  the  Poet  paid  the  British  Review  an  extravagant  com- 
pUmrat,  when  be  made  this  comparison.] 

*  [**  Sotheby  Is  a  good  man  —  rhymes  well  (If  not  wisely) ; 
but  is  a  bore.  He  seises  you  by  the  button.  One  night  of  a 
rout  at  Mrs.  Hope's,  he  had  festened  upon  me  — (something 
about  Agamemnon,  or  Oraites,  or  some  of  his  plays)  noU 


Ink.  That's  clear. 

But  for  God's  sake  let's  go,  or  the  Bore  will  be  here. 
Come,  oome:  nay,  I'm  off.  [Exit  Inkil. 

Tra.  Tou  are  right,  and  1 11  follow ; 

'Tis  high  time  for  r**  Sic  me  Mervamt  ApoUo."* 
And  yet  we  shall  have  the  whole  crew  on  our  kibes, 
Blues,  dandies,  and  dowagers,  and  second-hand  scribes. 
All  flocking  to  moisten  their  exquisite  throttles 
With  a  glass  of  liadetra  at  Lady  Bluebottle's. 

[Exit  Tract. 


ECLOOUE  SECOND. 

An  ApartmaU  in  the  House  of  Lady  Bluxbottlb 
•-—A  Table  prepared. 

Sia  RiCBABD  BLnxBOTTLX  eeiUu. 

Was  there  ever  a  man  who  was  married  so  sorry  ? 
Like  a  fool,  I  must  needs  do  the  thing  in  a  hurry. 
My  life  is  reversed,  and  my  quiet  destroy'd ; 
My  days,  which  once  pass'd  in  so  gentle  a  void. 
Must  now,  every  hour  of  the  twelve,  be  employ'd : 
The  twelve,  do  I  say  7  —of  the  whole  twenty- four. 
Is  there  one  which  I  dare  call  my  own  any  more  ? 
What  with  driving  and  visiting,  dancing  and  dining, 
What  with  learning,  and  teaching,  and  scribbling, 

and  shining 
In  science  and  art,  IH  be  cursed  if  I  know 
Myself  from  my  wife ;  for  although  we  are  two, 
Tet  she  somehow  contrives  that  aU  things  shall  be  done 
In  a  style  which  proclaims  us  eternally  one. 
But  the  thing  of  aU  things  which  distresses  me  more 
Than  the  bills  of  the  week  (though  they  trouble  me 

sore), 
Is  the  numerous,  humourous,  backbiting  crew 
Of  scribblers,  wits,  lecturers,  white,  black,  and  blue, 
Who  are  brought  to  my  house  as  an  Inn,  to  my  cost^^^ 
For  the  bill  here,  it  seems,  is  defray'd  by  the  hoet^- 
No  pleasure  I  no  leisure  I  no  thought  for  my  pains, 
But  to  hear  a  vile  jargon  which  addles  my  brains : 
A  smatter  and  chatter,  glean'd  out  of  reviews. 
By  the  rag,  tag,  and  bobtail,  of  those  they  call  **  Blues  ;  ** 

A  rabble  who  know  not ^But  soft,  here  they  come  I 

Would  to  God  I  were  deaf!  as  I'm  not.  111  be  dumb. 

Enter  Ladt  BLnxBOTTU,  Mjsa  Lilac,  Ladt  Bldi- 
MouMT,  Ma.  BoTuxaBT,  Inkxl,  Txact,  Miss 
MAZAaiKx,  and  others,  with  ScAxr  ^the  Leeiurer, 
^.  frc. 

Lady  Blueb,  Ah  I   Sir   Bichard,   good   morning ; 

I've  brought  you  some  friends. 
Sir  Rich,  (bows,  and  afterwards  aaide, )  If  friends, 

they're  the  first 
Lady  Bludt,  But  the  luncheon  attends. 

I  pray  ye  be  seated,  "  sans  eMmonie,^ 
Mr.  Scamp,  you  *re  fttigued ;  take  your  chair  there, 
next  me.  [  J%ey  aB  sit. 

withstanding  my  srmptomi  of  manifest  distress  —  (for  I  was 
in  love,  and  just  nicked  a  minute  when  neither  mothers,  nor 
husbands,  nor  rivals,  nor  gouipi  were  near  my  then  idol, 
who  was  beautiful  as  the  statues  of  the  gallery  where  we 
stood  at  the  time.  Sotheby,  I  say,  had  seized  upon  me  by 
the  button  and  the  heart-strings,  and  spared  neither.  Wil- 
liam Spencer,  who  likes  Am,  and  don't  dislike  mischief,  saw 
my  case,  and  coming  up  to  us  both,  took  me  by  the  hand,  and 
pathetically  bade  me  farewell ;  '  for.'  said  he, '  I  see  it  Is  all 
over  with  you.'  Sotheby  then  went  hU  way  i  *  tie  me  ser- 
wnitApoUo:  "—Byron  Diary,  1821.] 
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Sir  Eieh.  (tuide,)  If  he  does,  his  fktigae  is  to  come. 

Lady  Blmeb,  Mr.  Tracy — 

Lady  Blaemotmt — Miss  LUac — be  pleased,  pray,  to 

place  ye ; 
And  you,  Mr.  Botherby — 

Both,  Oh,  my  dear  lady, 

I  obey. 

Lady  Bbuh,  Mr.  Inkel,  I  OQ|^t  to  upbraid  ye : 
You  were  not  at  the  lecture. 

Ink,  Excuse  me,  I  was ; 

But  the  heat  forced  me  out  in  the  best  part— alas  I 
And  when — 

Lady  BlmA.  To  be  sure  it  was  broiling :  but  then 
You  have  lost  such  a  lecture ! 

BoA,  The  best  of  the  ten. 

Trcu  How  canyon  know  that  ?  there  are  two  more. 

Both,  Because 

I  defy  him  to  beat  this  day's  wondrous  applause. 
The  very  walls  shook. 

Ink,  Oh,  if  that  be  the  test, 

I  allow  our  ftiend  Scamp  h^  this  day  done  his  best 
Miss  Lilac,  permit  me  to  help  you; — a  wing? 

Mm  IJL  No  more,  sir,  I  thank  you.    Who  lectures 
next  spring? 

Both,  DickDunder. 

Jnk,  Thatis,ifheUyes. 

illZM  lAL  And  why  not  ? 

Ink,  No  reason  whatever,  save  that  he  *s  a  sot. 
Lady  Bluemount  I  a  glass  of  ICadeira  ? 

Lady  Bluem,  Vnth  pleasure. 

Ink.  How   does  your  fHend   Wordswords,    that 
Windermere  treasure  ? 
Does  he  stick  to  his  lakes,  like  the  leeches  he  sings. 
And  their  gatherers,  as  Homer  sung  warriors  and 
kings? 

Lady  BImb.  He  has  Just  got  a  place. 

Ink,  As  a  footman  ? 

Lady  Blnem.  For  shame ! 

Nor  pro&ne  with  your  sneers  so  poetic  a  name. 

Ink,  Nay,  I  meant  him  no  evil,  but  pitied  his 
master; 
For  the  poet  of  pedlars  'twere,  sure,  no  disaster 
To  wear  a  new  livery ;  the  more,  as..*tis  not     [coat 
The  first  time  he  has  tum'd  both  his  creed  and  his 

Lady  Bluem,  For  shame  I  I  repeat  If  Sir  George 
could  but  hear— 

Lady  Blneb,  Never  mind  our  ftiend  Inkel ;  we  all 
know,  my  dear, 
'Tishisway. 

Sir  Rich,      But  this  place 

Ink,  Is  perhaps  like  friend  Scamp's, 

A  lecturer's.  [Stamps : " 

Lady  Bluieb,    Excuse  me— 'tis   one    In    **  the 
He  is  made  a  Collector,  i 

Tra,  Collector ! 

Sir  Rich.  How  ? 

MiiM  LiL  What? 

Ink,  I  shall  think  of  him  oft  when  I  buy  a  new  hat: 
There  his  works  will  appear 

Lady  Bluem,  Sir,  they  reach  to  the  Ganges. 

Ink,  1  sha'n't  go  so  tu — I  can  have  them  at 
Grange's.* 

>  rMr.  Wordfworth  Is  collector  of  itunpi  for  Ciimbsriaad 
■nd  WeitmoreUiML] 

3  Grange  is  or  wu  a  famooi  pattiy-codk  and  frniterer  In 
Piccadilly. 

*  P*  Wben  I  bdoDged  to  the  Drory  Lane  Committee,  the 
number  of  playi  i^on  the  thelTet  were  about  fire  hundied. 
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Lady  Bhuh,  Oh  fle ! 

AfZf f  LiL  And  fat  shame  t 

Lady  Bluem,  Toa'ntooteiL 

Both,  Toy  good!  I 

Lady  Bluem.  How  good? 

Lady  Blueb,  He  means  noo^ — tb  Ui  phnt  ' 

Lady  Bluem.  He  grovi  rade 

Lady  Blueb,  He  means  nothing;  nay,  uk  lim. 

Lady  Bluem.  Fiay,  rir  1  dU  ycnioein  , 

What  you  say  ?  ■ 

Ink.  Neverndndifhedid;  tvmiiemi 

That  whatever  he  means  wont  alloy  what  be  mp. 

Both.  Sir! 

Ink,  Pray  be  content  with  your  portioa  ofpniie;  , 
'Twas  in  your  defence. 

Both,  If  you  please,  irifhsQlmlBoo, 

I  can  make  out  my  own. 

Ink,  ItwouUbeyoorperditioB. 

While  you  live,  my  dear  Botherby,  never  defend 
Yourself  or  your  works ;  but  leave  both  to  ilHeni 
A  propoi — Is  your  play  then  accepted  stint? 

Both,  At  last? 

Ink,  Why  I  thought— that^  to  ny-theR  bd 
pasB'd 
A  few  green-room  whispers,  whidi  MBted-rn  , 

know. 
That  the  taste  of  the  actors  at  best  is  80  ».> 

Both.  Sir,  the  green-room's  in  raptmv, lod  »'i 
the  committee. 

Ink.  Ay — yours  are  the  plays  for  cuiting  f^ 
« pity  [niwi.* 

And  fear,"  as  the  Greek  says:  for  "posiBftbc 
I  doubt  if  you'll  leave  us  an  equal  behind. 

Both,  1  have  written  the  pfdogne,  and  Destftf 
have  pny'd 
For  a  spice  of  your  wit  in  an  epUogne'k  aid. 

Ink.  Well,  time  enough  yet,  when  the  pliy^tobt 

play'd. 
Is  it  cast  yet  ? 

Both.  The  acton  are  fighting  fcrpirtv 

As  is  usual  in  that  most  litigious  of  sitfc 

Lady  Bhuh.  We'U  all  make  a  party, and |o tht 

/rsTnigbt 
Tra.  And  you  promised  the  epOagae,  Inkel 

Ink,  y^v^- 

However,  to  save  my  fHend  Botherby  trouble, 
111  do  what  I  can,  though  my  pahis  mnst  be donw^ 

Tra.  Why  so? 

Ink.  To  do  Justice  to  what  goo  ke<^ 

Both.  Sir,  I'm  happy  to  aay,  I  have  no  fan^ 
that  score. 
Tour  parts,  Mr.  Inkel,  are 

Ink.  Neverndndei* 

Stick  to  those  of  your  play,  which  is  qnilen"'*^ 

line. 

Lady  Bluem.  Tou're  a  AigiUve  witter,  I  tkw> 

sir,  of  rhymes  ? 
Ink.  Tes,  ma'am;  and  a ftigitiTe  reader lovtiff^ 

On  Wordswords,  for  <Ti«t*n^,  I  seldom  alight. 

Or  on  Mouthey,  his  fHend,  without  taUng  to  ffi^ 

Lady  Bluem.  Sir,  your  taste  Is  too  oomncB 

time  and  posterity 

Mr.  Sotheby  obligingly  ofllmd  ua  au.  hi*  tnn^Sjtr 
pledged  myielf,  and — notwithatandtog  many  ^w°  V 
my  committee  brethren— did  get  iTan  MceplBi  i«m^  * 
the  parta  diatrlbiited.     But  lo  I  la  the  rarj  tatft  •<- 
matter,  upon  aome  tqrid-nen  on  tbc  nartorKcAV**^. 
on  that  of  the  author,  Sotheby  wttiamr  hli  ptaf.  ^^^ 
Diary,  IgSI.] 
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TH£  BLUES. 
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Will  right  theae  great  men,  and  ttdi  age*s  leveiitj 
Become  ita  reproach. 

Ink,  I've  no  lort  of  olgection. 

So  I  *m  not  qX  the  party  to  take  the  infection. 
Lady  Blueb,  Perhapa  jou  have  doubts  that  they 

ever  will  take  9 
Ink.  Not  at  all ;  on  the  contrary,  those  of  the  lake 
Have  taken  already,  and  still  will  continue 
To  take — what  they  can,  from  a  groat  to  a  guinea, 
Of  pension  or  place ; — but  the  sul^ect  *s  a  bore. 
Ladjf  Biuem.  Wdl,  sir,  the  time's  coming. 
Ink,  Scamp !  don*t  you  feel  sore  ? 

What  say  you  to  this  ? 

Scamp.  They  have  merit,  I  own ; 

Though  their  system's  absurdity  keeps  it  unknown. 
Ink,  Then  why  not  unearth  it  in  one  of  your 

lectures? 
Seamp.  It  is  only  time  past  which  comes  under 

my  strictures. 
Lady  Blwh,  Come,  a  truce  with  all  tartness :  — 
the  joy  of  my  heart 
b  to  see  Nature's  triumph  o'er  all  that  is  art 
Wild  Nature  I — Grand  Shakspeare  1 
Balk,  And  down  Aristotle ! 

Lady  Blmem,    Sir  George  ^  thinks  eiactly  with 
Lady  Bluebottle ; 
And  my  Lord  Seventy-four  s,  who  protects  our  dear 

Baid, 
And  who  gave  him  his  place,  has  the  greatest  regard 
For  the  poet,  who^  singing  of  pedlars  and  asses,' 
Has  found  out  the  way  to  dispense  with  Parnassus. 
jFVtt.  And  you.  Scamp  I  — 
Scamp,        I  needs  must  confess  I'm  embarrass'd. 
Ink.  Dont  call  upon  Scamp,  who's  already  so 
harass'd 
With  old  MckooU,  and  new  aekooU,  and  no  ackooU, 
and  all  tckodU, 
TVa.  Well,  one  thing  is  certain,  that  mum  must 
be  fools. 
I  should  like  to  know  wha 

Ink,  And  I  should  not  be  sorry 

To  know  who  are  not: — it  would  save  us  some 


Ijady  Bhub,  A  truce  with  remark,  and  let  no- 
thing control 
This  **  ftast  of  our  reason,  and  flow  of  the  souL** 
Oh  !  my  dear  Mr.  Botherby  I  sympathise  i — I 
?(ow  fe^  such  a  rapture,  I'm  ready  to  fly, 
I  flsel  so  elastic — "  so  buoyant — so  buoyant  r  ^ 

Ink,  Trscy  I  open  the  window. 

Tra,  I  wish  her  much  Joy  on't 

1  rTh0  lata  Sir  Georfa  Beaanumt— a  ooutant  Mend  of 
BCr.  MTordfiroith.  j 

*  m  wai  not  the  prewnt  Earl  of  Lonidde,  bat  JunM, 
Cl»«  flnt  carl,  who  offered  to  Imlld,  and  compleCaly  fluniib 
and  anan,  a  ship  of  seYenty-foar  gtmi,  towardi  the  eloae  of 
tba  American  war,  for  the  serrlce  of  hli  country,  at  hii  own 
; — hence  the  $ombriquet  in  the  text.] 


3  I"  We'leam  from  Horace,  *  Homer  lometimes  ileepa ;' 
We   feel,  without   him,  Wordsworth   lometimei 


To  thow  with  what  complacency  he  creep*. 
With  hla  dear '  voagmimert^  around  hi*  lakes.  . 

He  wishes  for  '  a  bo^  to  sail  the  deepa—  * 

Of  ocean  ? — No,  of  air :  and  then  he  makes 

Another  outcry  for  '  a  little  boat,' 

And  drivels  seas  to  set  it  well  afloat. 


BaUu  For  God's  sake,  my  Lady  Bluebottle,  check 
not 
This  gentle  emotion,  so  seldom  our  lot 
Upon  earth.    Give  it  way ;  'tis  an  impulse  which  lifts 
Our  spirits  fh>m  earth ;  the  subUmest  of  gifts ; 
For   which   poor  Prometheus  was  chaln'd  to  his 

mountain; 
'Tis  the  source  of  all  sentiment — feeling's  true 

fountain: 
'Tls  the  Vision  of  Heaven  upon  Earth :  'tis  the  gas 
Of  the  soul :  'tis  the  seising  of  shades  as  they  pass, 
And  making  them  substance :  t  is  something  divine : — 
Ink,  Shall  I  help  you,  my  friend,  to  a  little  more 

wine? 
Both,  I  thank  you ;  not  any  more,  sir,  till  I  dine. 
Ink,  A  propos — Do  you  dine  with  Sir  Humphry  & 

to-day? 
Tra,  I  should  think  with  Dukt  Humphry  was 

more  in  your  way. 
Ink,  It  might  be  of  yore ;  but  we  authors  now  look 
To  the  klnght,  as  a  hmdlord,  much  more  than  the 

Duke. 
The  truth  is,  each  writer  now  quite  at  his  esse  is, 
And  (except  with  his  publisher)  dines  where  he 

pleases. 
But  'tis  now  nearly  five,  and  I  must  to  the  Parte. 

Tta,  And  I'll  take  a  turn  with  you  there  till  'tis 
And  you.  Scamp  —  [dark. 

Scamp.  Excuse  me ;  I  must  to  my  notes, 

For  my  lecture  next  week. 

Ink.  He  must  mind  whom  he  quotes 

Out  of  **  Elegant  Extracts." 

Lady  Bhub.  Well,  now  we  break  up  ; 

But  remember  Miss  Diddle  ^  invites  us  to  sup. 
Ink.  Then  at  two  hours  past  midnight  we  all  meet 
again. 
For  the  sciences,  sandwiches,  hock,  and  champagne  1 
Tra,  And  the  sweet  lobster  salad  I 
Both,  I  honour  that  meal ; 

For  tis  then  that  our  feelings  most  genuinely — feeL 
Ink.    True;    feeling  is  truest  then,  fer  beyond 
question ; 
I  wish  to  the  gods  'twas  the  same  with  digestion  I 
Lady  BJmA.  Fshaw  I  -« never  mind  that ;  for  one 
moment  of  feeling 
Is  worth — God  knows  what 

Ink,  'Tis  at  least  worth  concealing 

For  itself,  or  what  follows— ~-But  here  comes  your 

carriage. 

Sir  Rich,  {tuidt),  I  wish  all  these  people  were 

d— - — d  with  my  marriage  I  \^Exennt, 

**  •  Pedlars,*  and  *boata,'  and  *  waggons  1'  Oh  I  je  shades 
Of  Pope  and  Dryden,  are  we  come  to  this  ? 
That  trash  of  such  sort  not  alone  evades 

Contempt,  but  from  the  bathos'  vast  ahvn 
Floats  scumllke  uppermost,  and  these  Jack  Cades 
Of  sense  and  song  abore  your  graTes  may  hiss  — 
The '  little  boatman '  and  his  *  Peter  Bell ' 
Can  sneer  at  him  who  drew '  Achitophel ! '  " 

Don  Juan,  Canto  iii.J 
^  Fact  from  Ufe,  with  the  toords. 

•  [The  late  Sir  Humphry  DaTy,  President  of  the  Royal 
Society.] 

•  [The  late  Miss  Lydla  White,  whose  hospitable  functions 
have  not  yet  been  supplied  to  the  circle  of  London  artists  and 
literati— an  accomplished,  clever,  and  truly  amiable,  but  very 
ecoetttrle  lady.  Tne  name  in  the  text  could  only  hare  been 
suggested  by  the  Jingling  resemblance  it  bean  to  Lydto.] 
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BYRON'S  WOEKS. 


BY  QUEVEDO  REDIVIVDS. ' 


PREFACE. 
It  hith  btta  yria^  nld,  tlut  **  Oni  tool  tetkt 
nutTi"  ud  It  bath  b««n  paeUeally  obwired, 
"TbU  (Dob  nub  Id  when  iBfii*  Utx  to  trod."— Po^. 
If  Hr,  Boutbcy  hid  not  nuhed  In  when  be  ha 
no  biulnen,  ind  whcR  he  never  WM  before,  an 
nerer  will  be  again,  the  foUswlng  poem  would  nc 

>  [In  1«11.  Mr.  SodOmt  jkiIiIUIikI  ■  jilne.  Id  EngUib  ti«i 
mflCfri,  mtitUd  "  A  VUehi  of  Judgment ;  "  V)d  which  Lor 
Bjnm,  In  criUdilag  It,  Uo^l  at   u  ^'  the  ApothcooU  < 


laced  tbA  lUJowlllg  mujlij  i  — 
-I_  nil  an*  UiH  lU  public  n  r«iUa1i  lutou  i'K 


■fcjriM >» t>iian»?|«nlB.  MHIjftMl; « I™* J"  '' ■"''|''' "* 'i^ 
1D«  uS  nbcClrf,  Bd  lii-i>j.  s  ai  H  la  kH  Us,  I»«b  b  iUk 


lllU>»nuh  a(Eda>Ita(r&  ■•  (ink,  b'iIiH  «  l/uvuH  >ldl 


han  been  written.  It  If  not  hnpoadib  «— >  It  jimt 
be  a)  good  at  his  own,  aeeing  that  It  cuDot.  br  •nj  I 
spedei  of  ■tupldlt]',  natnnl  or  acqniicd,  be  ■«.  I 
The  groat  flattery,  the  dnti  Impudence,  Ike  lene.  'i 
gado  InUterance  and  Itnplau*  cut,  of  the  p~^  bi  '' 
the  author  of  "  Wat  Trier,'  an  loiDethl^  k>  ms- 

pendoui  ai  to  form  the  tuhlime  ol  hNxftf cmt- 

tilnlDg  the  qulntsaacnce  of  hb  01 


^^^j.^sif^vg^'gg'.;^ 


iS'-STtaSi-'ffiS'Ssi^j      I 


iSiS*^ '        iS.  u  "SnU  ■T'llMlia '    T\\    II. 


*■  Mr.  BnKliq,  vita  A  CHtrdlj  Ikadrj,  n«l«  apv  f  Z^^^H 
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THE  VISION  OF  JUDGMENT. 
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So  much  for  hia  poem — a  word  on  hto  pre&ce. 
In  this  pieikee  it  has  pleased  the  msgnanlmom 
Laureate  to  dzaw  the  pictore  of  a  supposed  *•  Satanic 
School,"  the  which  he  doth  recommend  to  the  no- 
tice of  the  legislature ;  thereby,  adding  to  his  other 
laurels  the  ambition  of  those  of  an  informer.   If  there 


Itooderavflof  mydndtmcypRpandcnitbiiot  Itar  nc  ta  Mctctala ;  but 
It  m;  mwiM  and  oapanamdw  have  been  gimlm,  I  dull  Umte  toy  pmcnt 
deteaw  te  m  Mwnlnn,  ( wUy  ftvitAt  tf  nictwiiy,)  that  I,  *  In  my  itgnt,' 
have  daaa  mora  raal  good  In  any  ooa  gf  voi  taar,  tinea  I  wat  twenty,  tban 
Mr.  twothay  in  tha  vhala  oonna  of  hit  thtMnff  and  tomooat  aafatwnea. 
Ttaerc  an  lavatal  acHona  to  whidi  I  can  look  back  with  an  honcat  pride, 
not  to  he  damped  by  the  eahumriat  of  a  hhrcUnR*  Thna  are  othan  to 
which  1  taenr  with  aoRow  and  lapentance :  but  the  only  adatm^ntevl 
which  Mr.  Sonih^y  can  haw  any  ical  knovledftt  m  ft  «aa  one  wbldl 
broocht  me  in  ooniact  with  a  pMT  cottBaelfan  arUa  ova  [Mr.  Colaridne]. 
did  no  dlthanaor  to  that  connactlon  nor  to  ma« 

**  I  am  not  Ifnennt  of  Mr.  Soothey^  calumntm  an  a  dUlkant  oacaalon, 
bavwlngthvila  baaoA,  whldi  he  toattand  abraad  onhb  ratnm  from 
SwkMnand  aaalnat  ma  and  othan  i  thoy  baw  done  Mm  no  good  In  thk 
wOTtd;  andlfhtoereedbetheilffbtane.th^wUldohlmleathithonast. 
What  Ml '  daath«btd  *  nM>y  be.  It  to  not  n»  jinwlnca  to  pwdloate  i  let  him 
artlleii  vUhhItMakar,  a*  I  maatdovlthmlna.  Theratoaemethtaiirat 
•noe  tadiaau  and  biaaphamoua  hi  thto  anroitantacilbbler  of  all  work  attnag 
down  todaal  damnation  and  deatiuctlon  upon  his fcUow-creaturei,  with 
Wat  Tyler,  the  Apothaoale  efOaorge  tlie  Thiid.  and  ihn  Elegy  on  Martin 
the  pqddda,  all  ihnflad  together  in  hia  wrflHig-daik.  One  orhlt  oonaoia- 
linu  appean  to  be  a  littln  note  ftom  a  work  of  a  Mr.  Landor,  tha  author 
af' Uofab/whoMfklandahipteRobenSettlhevwUl,  tt  teema, '  bo  an  ho- 
Boar  la  hun  when  the  cpbcraaal  dkmitea  and  ephemeral  raputatiom  of 
the  day  am  ttmnnnm  *  I  fcr  one  neither  envy  Mm  '  the  fHendahip,'  nor 
theglary  in  rtveivlon  which  Itito  acenia  flram  it,  like  Mr.  TheluiMin'li  far- 
tana,  bathe  third  mid  fanrthganenttqn.    Thit  lirlendthlp  wiU  probably  ba 


=0 

J 


«  hIa  own  cplct,  which  (m  I  quoted  to  him  ten  or  twetva 
nan  aita  In  '  Bnglldi  Baida')  Paraon  aald  *  would  bo  ramembaiad  when 
ifomer  and  Vilfi.  m  tmtaom,-mad.  net  ittlihM.*  For  tha  ptaaoit  I 

Mr.  Sootherr  wai  not  disposed  to  let  this  pass  mumswered. 
He,  on  the  SIh  of  January,  isn,  addressed  to  the  Editor  of 
Cbe  Lowlon  Courier  a  letter*  of  which  we  shall  quote  all  that 
if  of  importance  :— 
"  I  oome  at  oaee  to  Ma  LoiddiM  cfaarice  agalnat  ma,  blowtag  away  the 


abaat  with  wlilefa  it  liftothed,  and  evaporating  a  aiionc  add  in  which  it  la 
aMpnndad.  Tha  raaMinun  then  aopaan  to  be,  that '  Mr.  SoatlMy,  on  hk 
ntan  from  Bwltaerland  (hi  1817),  aeatiaicd  abroad  calumnim,  knowing 
tbcm  to  ba  each,  M^hia  Loni  Byron  and  othant.'  To  this  I  reply  with 
a  diml  m>am  m^tSti^Ud. 

*'  If  I  had  been  tald  in  that  comtiy  that  Lord  Byron  had  tuned  Tork, 
or  Monk  of  La  Trappa.  -  that  he  had  ftinilahed  a  Aarrai,  or  endowed  an 
'Bbererlthad 


aibia, 
■naU 


,  I  might  have  thoi^tbt  tha  aooennt,  wMoherer 
and  tcpaaiad  It  aoeofdingly ;  paaataig  it,  w  it  had  been  taken,  in'tbe 
'lai^pe  of  eonTanadon,  mr  no  more  than  It  ww  worth.  In  this 
I  might  have  ipokcn  of  him,  aa  of  Baron  Geramb  *,  the  Oram 
Mao  t,  tha  udlan  Jnggien,  or  an?  other  Jlgwnndt  of  tha  time  belag. 
There  wraa  no  raaaon  far  any  jnttleniar  dallMcy  on  my  nan  In  ■paaklag  of 
hie  LeeiUhlp:  ud,  indeed,  I  thouid  have  thought  any  uing  which  might 
be  renoitad  «i  Mm,  wonld  have  injured  hto  character  aa  littla  m  tha  atary 
lien  ao  OK     '  *  '     "  "  -«..—    .-.-  .^ 


will 

rnifioovaa. 


Ha  may 


Lord  Keeper  GulMfanl,  that  ha  had  ridden  a 

a  ritinooeroa,  and  though  e«aty  body  would  ataiw. 

But  making  no  inquiry  ooncMnfaig  him  when  I 

I  fait  no  curiodty,  I  heard  nothing,  and  had  nothing 

apoka  ef  wondcn  to  my  fticnda  and  acquaintance  on 

tno Mng-trBeatAlFtMchit  end^the cictan thouaand 

ef  l4fd  Byioua    X 


eonght  far  no  aiakr  Bnl>)eet 


IhavoaUadad 


teiwpent.  Vban  I 
my  remiB,  k  ww  of 
viniSna  at  Calagne- 
fhnn  St.  Ursula. 

«•  Oncw,  aaid  only  oneo.  In  eomMCtian  with  Swltanland, 
to  h»  Lovdabto ;  and,  m  thapeaiMe  wm  cnitallad  in  tha  praei,  I  taka  thto 
oppovtaalty  of  rartorlaff  It.  In  tna  '  Quartvly  Rcrlew,'  apeaklnn  lnci> 
dnitaUy  oTtba  Juagftan,  I  aald.  *it  waa  the  arena  where  Load  Brnnt 
Manftwd  met  tha  Dcrll  and  bnUad  Mm— though  the  Deril  rauM  hava 
won  Kia  onoaa  hafare  any  tribnnal  in  thto  world,  or  the  nest,  if  he  had  net 
plMdnd  more  fcafaly  for  hlmaalf  than  hto  advocate*  hi  a  eauaa  of  canania> 
ation,  arpor  phaded  tut  him.' 

"  Witli  receid  to  the  'oihert,'  whom  hto  LorfaMp  aeenaea  ma  of  ea. 
Inmniatliic,  I  aappom  ha  alhidm  to  a  party  of  hto  fticnda,  wluae  nanm  I 
ibtnul  wrjctan  in  the  Album  at  Mont-Anvcrt,  with  an  avowal  of  Athefam 
aoncsnd,  ta  tiraak,  and  an  Indignant  comment  in  the  aama  language, 
nndcmcBth  It.  \  Tlioae  namea.  with  that  avowal  and  the  eommcnt,  I 
tranacrlbod  in  my  nota^book,  and  apoke  cf  the  circumatanco  on  my  return. 
If  I  had  pabilahod  it,  tha  gentleman  in  quaatlon  woubl  not  hava  thought 
bimarit  alaiidaied.  fay  having  Uiat  roeordad  <tf  Mm  which  ha  haa  aaoAm 
hhnmlf. 
~x~n*  mmn  opprahrioas  appailatlone  which  Lnd  Byron  haa 
I  laavB).  ml  And  them,  with  tha  Bcatom  which  he  hM 


«  HowaaalytoanoMoaplfltdlaoemM 
Fnm  hanh  and  aulplmrona  matter  that  Aim  out 
In  ooncaaaatlaa,  makm  a  notoe,  and  itlaka  I '—  B.  Ji 

Bot  I  «B>  aM«uatomed  to  anch  ttlngt ;  and,  m  far  faom  iirltatiog  me  are 
thw  «i*aul*a  -who  uaraoch  weapona,  that,  when  I  hear  of  tboir  attacks,  it 
•  «nm«  sjKtiaActien  ta  tMnk  they  have  thna  emplOTod  tlie  malignity  which 
noM  Imb««  keen  emnleyed  auniowhere,  and  ooold  not  have  been  otaaeted 
fptixuei  mny  poncn  whom  it  oontd  pceriblv  moleat  or  in|nre  lata.  Theviper, 
bowwwar  ■  QMuwuwia  In  pnrpow.  to  hennlam  In  ctlact,  while  It  to  Idtlng  at 
No  Al«.  It  la  aeldom,  Indood,  that  I  waete  a  word,  or  a  thought,  upon 
%aam  eriao  •*•  pcmoudly  aaaalling  me.  But  aMMrrmg,  w  I  do,  the  per» 
inAlitJ«n  'wtk'lcn  dlagraca  our  current  liteiature,  and  avana  from  eaotr» 
enj  aa  X  ■an.  both  by  prindpla  and  haeUnatifln,  1  make  aa  prcfaailan  ef 


*  r 
tt  it«- 

«ii 

r  m 

rvle«    —    - 


■^»_jb,  —  a  German  Jaw,  whn,  tbr  aoma  thna  aidtad  much 

don  In  .Landon  by  tha  astvavai^noe  of  hto  dma.    Being  very 

mnd  aaeoadng  In  demanding  mnunaratlon  fVom  Oevaniroent, 

pitMwTnl  ho  had  made  of  engaging  a  liody  of  Croat  troope  in  tha 

mt  Kogisnd,  1^  waa,  in  ISIS,  aent  out  of  the  country  under  tha 

Man  "  waa  a  popular  aftarplaca,  h  called  from  tha  ham. 


CTf»« 


to 


r>€r.  I». 


I  green,  hat.  glovca,  fac.  Ac. 


addUoo  vt  Umu  la 


eidsts  any  where,  excepting  in  his  imagination,  such 
a  Sdiool,  is  he  not  suiBdently  armed  against  it  by 
his  own  intense  canity  ?  The  truth  Is,  that  there 
are  certain  writers  whom  Mr.  S.  imagines,  like 
Scrub,  to  have  <*  talked  of  Atm;  for  they  laughed 
oonsumedly.' 


•> 


and  the 
Uhi 


areanch  aa  Ui  call 
ma  and  fait  that  I 


pollntian  faito  piivate  famlllea. 
In  him  to  caB  ma  a 


r  paaai  it  to  an  appellatlan 
»AmL   But.  if  a  tcribblar. 


Whan  tha 
far  the  wMp  and  tha 
can  inflict  tham. 

**  Lead  Byron^  pnaoat  aaauarbadan  to  evidently  pradaecd  by  mi  biffic 
tion  of  thto  ktaid— not  by  hcanay  raportt  of  my  convmsatlon,  faur  yvan 
ago,  tranamitted  Mm  fram  England.  Tha  caaae  may  be  faund  In  etftain 
lumarks  upon  tha  Matantc  tchool  of  poetry,  rtmt^t^  la  ny  prtfacn  to  the 
'Vtolon  ef  JndgoMnt.'  Well  wonMltbafor  Load  Byron  iT  he  could  look 
hack  upan  any  of  hto  wrtthw,  with  aa  much  aatiafactlan  aa  I  diaM  always 
donponwhatto  thnra  aaldof  thatfl^tiouaaehool.  Many  penooa,  and 
parenti  aancdally.  hava  aweaaed  their  gratitude  to  me  far  having  applied 
tta  braa^ng.ta«n  whcnrit  ww  w  richly  dewii  art.  The  Edhabugh  He. 
vtower.  hMleod,  with  that  honourable  fadMg  by  which  hto  criddama  are  w 
paoullariy  dtattoguhdiad,  auppramtay  tharemaifes  ttwmaelvca,  hm  Imputed 
them  wholly  to  envy  on  my  part.  I  giva  Mm,  tai  thto  Inaiance,  fall  ciadlt 
IbrAaeerttyi  I  baHeva  ha  ww eqnalfy  hwanaUa  of  cowprAendbig  a  wor- 
thler  motlva,  or  of  taBvaodng  a  wotw;  and  w  I  hara  never  oondcM-vndcd 
to  axpooe.  In  any  feaatance.  Ma  pItKU  malavelance,  I  thank  him  fcr  harmg, 
ted^JsMrimd  It  baiaMmnlf,  and  ciMblted  ft  hi  Ita  baM,  nak«i,  and  on' 

''Lord  BTnakUkahbancamlaat,  hwaotvwttond  to  brkur  the  matair 
of  thaae  animadvanlona  into  view.  He  concoato  the  fact,  Aat  they  ata 
directed  agalnat  tha  authon  of  blasphcmoua  and  laaclviow  hooka;  animt 
ma  who,  not  commit  with  feadnlgtaig  thakr  own  vices,  labour  to  make 
alhen  tha  tUm  of  tensnaUty,  Hke  themeelvw;  agalnat  pnblie  panden, 
vlio,mfn«Ung  imniety  with  lewdnem,  laek  at  once  to  dotroy  the  cement 
af  aoclal  order,  and  to  cany  pnftaatian  I  -     -^ 

and  tmo  die  heartt  of  Indlvlduato. 

"  Hto  LanhMp  hw  thought  It  not 
acribbkr  of  aU  work.    Let  tha  wort 

which  will  not  alick.  Ilka  that  ef  <*• :».-.«.  m-m,^  0«w  u  >  wnooMr. 
how  am  1  one  of  a0  mnrlrf  I  win  tall  Lord  Bymn  what  I  have  ml 
■cribblad— what  kind  of  work  I  hava  nrf  dona.  I  hava  never  pubUahcd 
libcto  upon  my  frlenda  and  acquaintance,  wiiraaied  my  aorrvw  for  thaw 
itbata,  and  called  them  in  during  a  mood  «f  better  mind— and  then  r*- 
faaned  them,  whan  the  evU  apirit,  which  fcr  a  time  had  been  caat  out,  had 
rHumed  and  taken  poawadon,  with  lavan  olhaa,  man  wicked  than  Mm- 
■eld  I  have  never  ahuaad  the  power,  of  wMch  ovety  author  to  in  aoma 
dagiaa  poawaaad,  to  wound  the  character  of  a  man,  or  tha  heart  of  a 
woman.  I  hava  never  wnt  Into  tha  world  a  book- to  which  I  did  not  daia 
to  affix  my  name :  or  which  I  fharad  la  claim  ia  a  conn  of  Justice,  if  it 
wwaplnird  l»  •  kmvtoh  bookaeiiai.  I  hava  navar  manufactured  famltnra 
far  tha  brothel.  Nona  ef  Mwr  HHmga  hava  I  dona:  none  of  the  faul  wark 
bv  which  Utaratnre  to  pnvaited  to  the  injury  of  ^nanUnd.  My  hands  ara 
deen;  tham  to  no  'damned  not'  upon  thcsk^ no  taint,  which 'all  tha 
pcrflunw  of  Arabia  will  net  awaeten.' 

"Of  tha  work  which  I  Aaavdonc,  it  baoomw  jna  not  here  to  weak,  nva 
only  w  rHatw  to  the  (iatanlc  School,  and  Ita  Coryphaeus,  tha  author  of 
'Deal  Juan.'  1  hava  bald  up  that  school  to  v«dittc  detoaiatton,  m  cnemiw 
to  tha  idlgion,  tha  fataUtutians,  and  the  domestic  monto  of  the  country. 
I  hava  given  lliom  a  designation  to  N4t<*(AWr/eiMidrr  end  ItmtUr  mnamrrt. 
I  hava  acuta  stona  from  mv  sling  which  hw  smiuen  their  Uotiath  in  the 
fnnMad  I  have  faetanad  hto  name  upon  tha  gibbet,  for  raproach  and 
Ignandny,  w  long  w  It  shall  endure.  —  Take  It  down  who  can  1 

"Om  weed  ofadvica  to  Lord  Byron  bafaacl  candade.  —  Whan  ha  at. 
taefcsmcagahi.  ktlt  behiihymak  FVr  one  who  hw  w  little  command  of 
Mmaalf,  it  wlU  ba  a  grew  odvantane  that  hto  temper  should  be  obliged  to 
kteflmma.  And  while  ba  may  allll  faidalga  hi  the  same  raakneaa  and  vi. 
nilenoeaflnBolt,thamemwlll,hi  aama  dcgiae,  seam  ta  taaaanltoval* 

Lord  Byron,  without  waiting  for  the  dosing  hint  of  the 
forgoing  letter,  had  already  **  attacked  **  Mr.  Souther  **  in 
rhjme.'^  On  October  1. 1831,  he  says  to  Mr.  Moore,— 

**  I  hava  written  Shout  alzty  ataoiw  of  apoam,  hi  octavo  alaniw  On  tha 
Paid  atyla,  which  the  faola  tai  England  tMnk  ww  Inventfd  by  Whktlecnft 
•-It  i» p  old  w  the  hllto,  hi  Italy),  called  •  Tha  Vtolon  of  Judgment,'  by 
teavedo  Redlvivos.   In  thto  to  to  my  tatantion  le  put  tha  aa&  Oaonei 

S^iy  ffas&ts?'  — — ^'ff'-  «-««*  - 

Lord  Byron  bad  proceeded  ionie  length  in  the  performance 
thus  annoimced,  before  Mr.  Southey'i  letter  to  the  '*  Courier  " 
feU  into  his  hands.  On  seeing  it,  his  Lordship's  feeUngs 
were  so  ezdted,  that  he  could  not  wait  for  revenge  in  ink- 
shed,  but  on  the  Instant  despatched  a  cartel  of  mortal  de- 
flanoe  to  the  Poet  Laureate,  through  the  medlirai  of  Mr. 
Douglas  Kinnaird,— to  whom  he  thus  writes,  Febmary  6. 
18S2:—  ' 

-  Ihavagot  Southay^pvatend'-d  rmlyi  what  ranahM  to  ba  dena  to  to 
eall  Mm  ouu  The  qoaadcn  t«.  wuuld  iia  aoma  7  far.  If  hawould  not.  tha 
wheia  thing  weadd  appear  rldlnilona.  If  I  wan  to  taka  a  kng  and  azprndva 
Jaumcy  to  no  purpow.  Ton  tnurf  ba  my  aecnnd,  and.  w  audi,  I  wbh  to 
manltvou.  1  anply  to  you  w  <me  weU  versed  ta  the  dnelie.  or  mcnoma. 
cMa.  Of  eomni  I  shaD  come  to  England  w  privately  w  poalbio.  and  laava 
It  (auppoiJng  that  I  WW  the  survlvar)  In  tha  aaaa  maanaa;  having  noothw 
oli^ect  wMch  could  bring  me  faata  that  cuuntiy  egwept  ta  aetiS  auanab 
aarumnlatad  dazing  my  abacnoa."  ^ 

Mr.  Khmaird.  ivilHy  avpredating  the  momentary  exacer- 
bation mder  which  Lord  Byron  nad  written  the  challenge 
which  this  letter  endosed,  and  ftiUy  aware  how  absurd  the 
whole  business  would  seem  to  his  distant  firiend  after  the  lapse 
of  such  a  period  as  roust  totenrene  before  the  return  of  post 
firom  Keswick  to  Rarenna,  put  Lord  Byron's  warlike  misslre 
aside ;  anti  it  nerer  was  heard  of  by  Mr.  Southey  until  after 
the  death  of  its  author.  Meantime  Lord  Byron  had  con- 
tinned  his  **  attack  in  rhyme  "—and  hit  **  Vision  of  Judg- 
ment.'* after  ineffectual  negotiations  with  rarioos  publishers 
in  London,  at  length  saw  the  light  in  1822,  in  the  paces  of 
tha  unfortunate  "*  Liberal."] 
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BYRON'S  WORKS. 


I  think  I  know^enougb  of  most  of  the  writers  to 
whom  he  is  supposed  to  allude,  to  assert,  that  they, 
in  their  individual  capacities,  have  done  more  good, 
in  the  charities  of  life,  to  their  fellow-creatures  in 
any  one  year,  than  Mr.  Southey  has  done  harm  to 
himself  by  his  absurdities  in  his  whole  life ;  and  this 
is  saying  a  great  deaL  But  I  have  a  few  questions 
to  ask. 

Istly,  Is  Mr.  Southey  the  author  of  *«  Wat  Tyler?" 

2dly,  Was  he  not  refused  a  remedy  at  law  by  the 
highest  judge  of  his  beloved  England,  because  it 
was  a  blasphemous  and  seditious  publication  ?  i 

3dly,  Was  he  not  entiUed  by  WllUam  Smith,  in 
ftill  parliament,  "  a  rancorous  renegado  ?  *'  > 

4thly,  Is  he  not  poet  laureate,  with  his  own  lines 
on  Martin  the  regicide  staring  him  in  the  flu^e  7  > 

And,  5thly,  Putting  the  fbur  preceding  items  to- 
gether, with  what  conscience  dare  ke  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  laws  to  the  publications  of  others,  be  they 
what  they  may  7 

I  say  nothing  of  the  cowardice  of  such  a  pro- 
ceeding; its  meanness  speaks  for  itself;  but  I  wish 
to  touch  upon  the  motive,  which  is  neither  more  nor 
less  than  that  Mr.  S.  has  been  laughed  at  a  little  in 
some  recent  publications,  as  he  was  of  yore  in  the 
•*  Anti-jacobin  *'  by  his  present  patrons.  *  Hence  all 
this  **  skimble-scamble  stuff**  about  **  Satanic,**  and 
so  forth.  However,  it  is  worthy  of  him — "  qualii 
ab  incepto," 

If  there  is  any  thing  obnoxious  to  the  political 
opinions  of  a  portion  of  the  public  in  the  following 
poem,  they  may  thank  Mr.  Southey.  He  might 
have  written  hexameters,  as  he  has  written  every 
thing  else,  for  aught  that  the  writer  cared — had 
they  been  upon  another  sulgect.  But  to  attempt  to 
canonise  a  monarch,  who,  whatever  were  his  house- 
hold virtues,  was  neither  a  successful  nor  a  patriot 
king,  —  inasmuch  as  several  years  of  his  reign 
passed  in  war  with  America  and  Ireland,  to  say  no- 
thing of  the  aggression  upon  France, — like  all  other 

>  [In  1821,  wh«D  Mr.  Southey  applied  to  the  Court  of 
Chancery  for  an  ii^  unction  to  restrain  the  publication  of 
"  Wat  Tyler.'*  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon  pronounced  the  fol- 
lowing Judgment:— "I  have  looked  into  all  the  affldarits, 
and  have  read  the  book  itself.  The  bill  goes  the  I«ngth  of 
stating,  that  the  work  was  composed  by  Mr.  Southey  In  the 
year  1794  ;  that  it  Is  his  own  production,  and  that  it  has  been 
published  by  the  defendants  without  his  sanction  or  authority ; 
and  therefore  seeking  an  account  of  the  profits  which  have 
arisen  from,  and  an  inunction  to  restrain,  the  publication.  I 
have  examined  the  cases  that  I  have  been  able  to  meet  with 
containing  precedents  for  Injunctions  of  this  nature,  and  I 
find  that  they  all  proceed  upon  the  ground  of  a  title  to  the 
property  in  the  plaintiff.  On  this  head  a  distinction  has  been 
taken,  to  which  a  considerable  weight  of  authority  attaches, 
supported,  as  it  is,  by  the  opinion  of  Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre ; 
who  has  expressly  laid  it  down,  that  a  person  cannot  recover 
In  damages  for  a  work  which  Is,  in  Its  nature,  calculated  to  do 
Injury  to  the  public.  Upon  the  same  prluciple  this  court  re- 
vised an  injunction  in  the  case  of  Walcot^'  (Peter  Pindar) 
'*  r.  Walker,  inasmuch  as  he  could  not  have  recovered  dar 
mages  in  an  action.  After  the  ftillest  consideration,  I  remain 
of  the  same  opinion  as  that  which  I  entertained  In  deciding 
the  case  referred  to.  Taking  all  the  circumstances  Into  my 
consideration,  it  appears  to  me,  that  1  cannot  grant  this  In- 
junction, until  after  Mr.  Southey  shall  have  established  his 
right  to  the  property  by  action."  —  Injunction  refused.] 

<  [Mr.  William  Smith,  M.P.  for  Norwich,  made  a  virulent 
attack  on  Mr.  Southey  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  14th 
of  March,  1817,  and  the  Laureate  replied  by  a  letter  in  the 
Courier.] 

'  [Among  the  eflViilons  of  Mr.  Southey's  JuvenQe  muse,  we 
find  this 

**  Inscription  for  the  Apartment  In  Chepstow  Castle,  where 
Henry  Martin,  the  Kegicide,  was  imprisoned  thirty  yean. 

**  For  thirty  rears  secluded  from  mankind 
Here  Martin  llnger'd.    Often  have  these  wallf 


exaggeration,  necessarily  begets  oppoaitkn.  In 
whatever  manner  be  may  be  spoken  of  in  this  new 
<*  Vision,**  his  pmtUe  career  will  not  be  more  &voar- 
ably  transmitted  by  history.  Of  hit  private  vlitaet 
(although  a  little  expensive  to  tlie  nation)  then  can 
be  no  doubt 

With  regard  to  the  sopematural  person«gea  trcnted 
ot,  1  can  only  say  thai  I  know  as  moch  about  tbcm, 
and  (as  an  honest  man)  have  t  better  ri^t  to  tallc 
of  them,  than  Robert  Southey.  I  have  also  tKatrd 
them  more  tolerantly.  The  way  In  which  that  poor 
insane  creature,  the  Laureate,  deals  about  his  jodK* 
ments  in  the  next  world,  is  like  his  own  jodgiBent 
in  this.  If  it  was  not  completely  ludicrous,  it  would 
be  something  worse.  I  don*t  think  that  there  is  mnch 
more  to  say  at  present 

Q13ETEDO  BEDIYITtrSL 

P.S. — It  is  possible  that  some  readers  may  ob- 
ject, in  these  ohiectionable  times,  to  the  firecdcun 
with  which  saints,  angels,  and  spiritual  pcncma  dis- 
course  in  this  "  Vision.**  But,  far  precedents  apan 
such  points,  I  must  refer  him  to  Fielding^  **  Jouiikry 
ttom  this  World  to  the  next,**  and  to  the  Visfana  of 
myself^  the  said  Quevedo,  In  Spanish  or  tnmiated. 
The  reader  is  also  requested  to  observe,  that  no 
doctrinal  tenets  are  insisted  upon  or  diacaaaed ;  that 
the  person  of  the  Deity  Is  careAiIly  wfthbdd  from 
sight,  which  is  more  than  can  be  said  far  the 
Laureate,  who  hath  thought  proper  to  make  taim  talk, 
not  **  like  a  school  divine,**  but  like  the  mwrhnlariOpe 
Mr.  Southey.  The  whole  action  passes  on  the  oni- 
side  of  heaven ;  and  Chaucer's  Wife  of  Bath,  Poki\ 
Moigante  Maggiore,  Swift's  Tale  of  a  Tub,  and  the 
other  works  above  referred  to,  are  cases  In  point  c^ 
the  freedom  with  which  saints,  Ice  may  be  per- 
mitted to  converse  in  works  not  intended  to  br 
serious.  <|.  R. 

*t*  Mr.  Southey  being,  as  he  says,  a  good  Chri»> 
tian  and  vindictive,  threatens,  I  undentanl,  areply  to 

Echo'd  his  footsteps,  as  with  eren  tread 
He  paced  around  nb  prison.    Not  to  him 
Did  Nature's  fair  varieties  exist ; 
He  never  saw  the  sun's  dellghtftil  beami ; 
Save  when  through  yon  high  twrs  be  noor'd  a 
And  broken  splendour.    Dost  thou  ask  his  crt 


il 


0= 


He  had  rebelTd  agaimt  the  Kmg, 

Jn  judgment  on  him  ;  tat  hU  ardent  nlnd 

Shaped  goodliest  plana  of  huplnets  oo  earth. 

And  peace  and  liberty.    WUd  dreams  !  bi 

As  Plato  loved ;  such  at,  with  holy  seal. 

Our  Milton  worshipp'd.    Blessed  nope* !  cwUle 

From  man  withheld,  even  to  the  latter  dins. 

When  Christ  ihaU  come,  and  all  tkiagt  be  AilirdL*] 

<  [The  following  Imitation  of  the  Inacripdoa 
glclae's  Apartment,  written  by  Mr.  Canntnf,  \ 
"  Anii-Jaoobm  :" ^ 

**  Inscription  for  the  Door  of  the  Cell  la  Newgate,  vt^ 
Mrs.  Brownrigg,  the  *Prcntio»<ide, 
previous  to  her  executioiL 

**  For  one  long  term,  or  ere  her  trial  came. 
Here  Brownrigg  linger'd.    Often  have  them  ceOi 
Echo'd  her  blasphemies,  m  with  shrill  voloe 
She  icream'd  for  fresh  mera.    Not  to  her 
Did  the  blithe  fields  of  Tothill,  or  thy  sCrecl, 
St  Giles,  Its  lUr  varieties  expud  ; 
Till  at  the  last  in  slow-drawn  cart  the  went 
To  execution.    Dost  thou  ask  her  crime  f 
She  vhipp'd  twofemuUe  ^prenHon  to  demik. 
And  Aid  them  im  the  eoat-tole.    Forhermkid 
Shaped  strictest  plant  of  discipline. 
Sucn  at  Lycurgus  taught,  when  at  the  thrioe 
Of  the  Orthyan  goddess  he  bade  flog 
The  little  Spartans ;  luch  m  erst  chastted 
Our  Milton,  when  at  college.    For  this  act 
Did  Brownrigg  swing.  Harsh  laws !  But 
When  France  shall  reign,  and  Uwt  be  all  nvmlll.*! 
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this  our  aniwer.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  his  Titionaiy 
faculties  will  in  the  mean  time  have  acquired  a  little 
more  Judgment,  properly  so  called:  otherwise  be 
will  get  himself  into  new  dilemmas.  These  apostate 
jacobins  fttmish  rich  r^oinders.  Let  him  take  a 
specimen.  Mr.  Southey  laudeth  grievously  *'  one 
Mr.  Landor,**  who  culttrates  much  private  renown 
in  the  shape  of  Latin  venes ;  and  not  long  ago,  the 
poet  laureate  dedicated  to  him,  it  appeareth,  one  of 
his  fugitive  lyrics,  upon  the  strength  of  a  poem 
called  Gtlrir,  Who  could  suppose,  that  in  this  same 
OeMr  the  aibresaid  Savige  Landor^  (for  such  is 
his  grim  cognomen)  putteth  into  the  infernal  regions 
no  less  a  person  than  the  hero  of  his  friend  Mr. 
Southey*s  heaven, — yea,  even  George  the  Third  1 
See  also  how  personal  Savage  becometh,  when  he 
hath  a  mind.  The  following  is  his  portrait  of  our 
late  gracious  sovereign :  — 

(Prince  Gebir  having  deicendad  Into  the  Infernal  resions,  the 
•hades  of  his  royal  ancettora  are,  at  his  request,  caUed  up  to 
bis  riww ;  and  he  exclaims  to  his  ghostly  guide) — 
**  Aroar,  what  wretch  that  nearest  us  ?  what  wretch 
b  that  with  eyebrows  white  and  slanting  brow  ? 
Listen  1  tiim  yonder,  who,  bound  down  supine. 
Shrinks  yelling  from  that  sword  there,  anglne-hung. 
He  too  amongst  my  ancestwa  I    I  hate 
The  despot,  but  the  dastard  1  despise. 
Was  he  our  countryman  ?  *' 

•*  Alas,  O  king  I 
Iberia  bore  hfan,  but  the  breed  accurst 
Inclement  winds  blew  blighting  from  north-east.'* 
**  He  was  a  warrior  then,  nor  fear'd  the  gods  ?  " 
**  GeUr,  he  fear'd  the  demons,  not  the  gods. 
Though  them  Indeed  his  dallv  (kce  adored ; 
And  was  no  warrior,  yet  the  thousand  lives 
Squander'd,  as  stones  to  exercise  a  sling, 
And  the  tame  cruelty  and  cold  caprice— 
Ob  madness  of  mankind  I  addressed,  adoredl"  — 

Gebir,  p.  28. 

I  omit  noticing  some  edifying  Ithyphallics  of  Sa- 
vagius,  wishing  to  keep  the  proper  veil  over  them, 
if  his  grave  hut  somewhat  indiscreet  worshipper  will 
suffer  it;  but  certainly  these  teachers  of  ** great 
moral  lessons"  are  apt  to  be  found  in  strange 
company. 


^t  VU^ion  of  SluIi^iPneiit 


Saivt  Pcnm  sat  by  the  celestial  gate: 
His  keys  were  rusty,  and  the  lock  was  dull. 

So  little  trouble  had  been  given  of  late ; 
Not  that  the  place  by  any  means  was  ftill. 

But  since  the  Gallic  era  •*  eighty-eight** 
The  devils  had  ta*en  a  longer,  stronger  pull. 

And  **  a  pull  altogether,**  as  they  say 

At  sea — which  drew  most  souls  another  way. 

EL 
The  angels  all  were  singing  out  of  tune. 

And  hoarse  with  having  littie  else  to  do, 
Excepting  to  wind  up  the  sun  and  moon. 

Or  curb  a  runaway  young  star  or  two, 

t  [Walter  SaTage  Landor,  Esq.,  author  of"  Count  Julian, 
a  tragedy'*—"  Imaginary  CouTersations."  In  three  series— 
and  various  other  works,  was  an  early  friend  of  Mr.  Southey, 
and  dilR*rence  of  politics  has  nerer  disturbed  their  personal 
feelings  towards  each  other.  Mr.  Landor  has  long  resided  in 
Italy.J 

«  [George  III.  died  the  99th  of  January,  1820,— a  year  hi 


Or  wild  colt  of  a  comet,  which  too  soon 

Broke  out  of  bounds  o*er  the  ethereal  blue. 
Splitting  some  phmet  with  its  playfiil  tail. 
As  boats  are  sometimes  by  a  wanton  whale. 

in. 

The  guardian  seraphs  had  retired  on  high. 
Finding  their  charges  past  all  care  below ; 

Terrestrial  business  flll*d  nought  in  the  sky 
Save  the  recording  angel's  black  bureau ; 

Who  found,  indeed,  the  facts  to  multiply 
With  such  rapidity  of  vice  and  wo, 

That  he  had  stripp*d  off  both  his  wings  In  quills. 

And  yet  was  in  arrear  of  human  ills. 

IV. 
His  business  so  augmented  of  late  years, 

That  he  was  forced,  against  his  will  no  doubt, 
(Just  like  those  cherubs,  earthly  ministers,) 

For  some  resource  to  turn  himself  about. 
And  claim  the  help  of  his  celestial  peers. 

To  aid  him  ere  he  should  be  quite  worn  out. 
By  the  increased  demand  for  his  remarks ; 
Six  angels  and  twelve  saints  were  named  his  clerks. 

V. 

This  was  a  handsome  board — at  least  for  heaven ; 

And  yet  they  had  even  then  enough  to  do. 
So  many  conqueron*  cars  were  daily  driven. 

So  many  kingdoms  fitted  up  anew ; 
Each  day  too  slew  its  thousands  six  or  seven. 

Till  at  the  crowning  carnage,  Waterloo, 
They  threw  their  pens  down  in  divine  disgust — 
The  page  was  so  besmear'd  with  blood  and  dust 

VL 
This  by  the  way ;  *tis  not  mine  to  record 

What  angels  shrink  from :  even  the  very  devil 
On  this  occasion  his  own  work  abhorr*d. 

So  surfeited  with  the  infernal  revel : 
Though  he  himself  had  sharpen'd  every  sword. 

It  almost  quench*d  his  innate  thirst  of  evil. 
(Here  Satan*s  sole  good  work  deserves  insertion  — 
T  is,  that  he  has  both  generals  in  reversion. ) 

VIL 
Let*s  skip  a  few  short  years  of  hollow  peace. 

Which  peopled  earth  no  better,  hell  as  wont. 
And  heaven  none  ^  they  form  the  tyrant's  lease. 

With  nothing  but  new  names  subscribed  upon't: 
'Twill  one  day  finish :  jneantime  they  increase, 

**  With  seven  heads  and  ten  horns,**  and  all  in  front. 
Like  Saint  John's  foretold  beast ;  but  ours  are  bom 
Less  formidable  in  the  head  than  horn. 

VHL 
In  the  first  year  of  freedom's  second  dawn  3 

Died  George  the  Third  > ;  although  no  tyrant,  one 
Who  shielded  tyrants,  till  each  sense  withdrawn 

Left  him  nor  mental  nor  external  sun : 
A  better  fkrmer  ne'er  brush'd  dew  from  lawn, 

A  worse  king  never  left  a  realm  undone  I 
He  died—but  left  his  sul^ects  stiU  behind, 
One  half  as  mad — and  *t  other  no  less  blind. 

which  the  rerolutionary  spirit  broke  out  all  over  the  south  of 
Europe.] 

>  [Here,  perhaps,  the  reader  will  thank  us  for  transcribing 

a  few  of  Mr.  Southey's  hexameters : — 

«  PfiHdn,  ttwngh  im«  in  theofht,  I  Mood  at  tha  vindov,  Middlnir 
Moontaln,  and  lake,  and  vaw  i  ttw  valley  dlsnliad  of  iti  Midiua : 

L12 
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IX. 
He  died  I— >hi8  death  made  no  great  >tir  on  earth ; 

Hb  burial  made  some  pomp ;  there  was  proftision 
Of  velyet,  gilding,  brass,  and  no  great  dearth 

Of  aught  but  tears — saye  those  shed  by  collusion. 
For  these  things  maj  be  bought  at  their  true  worth; 

Of  elegy  there  was  the  due  infiision  — 
Bought  also ;  and  the  torches,  cloaks,  and  banners, 
Heralds,  and  relics  of  old  Gothic  manners, 


Form'd  a  sepulchral  melodrame.     Of  all 

The  fools  who  flock'd  to  swell  or  see  the  show, 

Who  cared  about  the  corpse  ?     The  fhneral 

Made  the  attraction,  and  the  black  the  wo.    [pall ; 

There  throbb'd  not  there  a  thought  which  pierced  the 
And  when  the  gorgeous  coflln  was  laid  low, 

It  seem'd  the  mockery  of  hell  to  fold 

The  rottenness  of  eighty  years  in  gold,  i 

XL 
So  mbc  his  body  with  the  dust  I    It  might 

Betum  to  what  it  mtut  fin-  sooner,  were 
The  natural  compound  left  alone  to  fight 

Its  way  back  into  earth,  and  fire,  and  air ; 
But  the  unnatural  balsams  merely  blight 

What  nature  made  him  at  his  birth,  as  bare 
As  the  mere  million's  base  unmummied  clay— 
Tet  all  his  spices  but  prolong  decay. 

xn. 

He*s  dead — and  upper  earth  with  him  has  done ; 

He's  buried ;  save  the  undertaker's  bill. 
Or  lapidary  scrawl,  the  world  is  gone 

For  him,  unless  he  left  a  German  will ; 
But  where  *s  the  proctor  who  will  ask  his  son  ? 

In  whom  his  qualities  are  reigning  still. 
Except  that  household  virtue,  most  uncommon. 
Of  constancy  to  a  bad,  ugly  woman. 

xm. 

**  God  save  the  king !  *'    It  is  a  large  economy 
In  God  to  save  the  like ;  but  if  he  will 

Be  saving,  all  the  better ;  for  not  one  am  I 
Of  those  who  think  damnation  better  still : 

I  hardly  know  too  if  not  quite  alone  am  I 
In  this  small  hope  of  bettering  fiiture  ill 

By  circumscribing,  with  some  slight  restriction. 

The  eternity  of  hell's  hot  jurisdiction. 

xnr.' 

I  know  this  is  unpopular ;  I  know 

'Tis  blasphemous ;  I  know  one  may  be  damn'd 
For  hoping  no  one  else  may  e'er  be  so ; 

I  know  my  catechism ;  I  know  we  are  cramm'd 

Thu«  a*  I  itood.  the  hen,  vhleh  awhll*  fram  It*  wmmlng  had  mtcd. 
Sent  forth  lt«  note  ««aln,  toi  i.  !  tull  !  throoch  the  lilcnce  of  crcnlnf. 
■T  U  a  de*7  dull  tountl,  that  U  hcary  and  tnaunifnl  at  all  tloaap 
For  it  telU  of  mort*ll!y  alwnji.    But  hoTicr  thl«  day 
Fdl  on  th«  co(i«cic)u«  car  itt  deeper  and  inoumfuller  impoK. 
YeA,  in  the  heart  it  tunk  ;  for  thl*  was  the  dar  when  the  herald, 
Brvakinfc  hia  wand,  ihould  pTKlaim,  that  Gtargt  oar  King  mm  de- 
parted. 
Thou  ait  rriraMd !  I  cried :  thy  tool  b  dcU«n'd  from  bondi^  I 
Thou,  who  hMt  lain  u>  long  in  mental  and  Tisnal  darkneaa. 
Thou  art  In  rondcr  hoaren  I  th;  placo  b  in  ll«ht  and  In  ^ory. 

Come,  and  behold  1  -  methouzht  a  ttartling  voice  from  tha  twlU||ht 
Anawcr'd  s  and  therewithal  I  fvit  a  ttrokc  as  of  lightnlnir, 
With  a  iound  like  the  nuhinc  of  windt.  or  the  roarlnfr  of  «a(«a. 
If  from  without  it  came,  I  knew  not,  u>  raddcn  the  •eizurtj 
Or  if  the  brain  ittelf  in  that  ttnmc  Ox-A  had  expanded 
All  Ita  electric  •torea.    (H  »tren<th  and  at  thonghl  it  baraA  mt; 
Untinc,  and  Ufht,  and  tanae  were  Rone.'* 

Hotmsv**  TMm  4f  Jmdgwmt.} 
1  I'So  by  the  unMvn  emforlfd,  ralMd  I  my  htmA  in  obedienr*. 
And  tea  vault  1  found  myarlf  placed,  arrh'd  orrr  on  all  ridaa. 
harrow  and  low  waa  that  bouaa  of  thadaad.   Araitaa  It  wise  caOiH, 


With  the  best  doctx4nes  tin  we  quite  o'crllow ; 

I  know  that  all  save  England's  church  have  aluaim'd,  ' 
And  that  the  other  twice  two  hundred  churdiea 
And  synagogues  have  made  a  damm*d  bad  poTrliaae 


God  help  us  all !  God  help  me  too  I  I  am, 
God  knows,  as  helpless  as  the  devil  can  wiah. 

And  not  a  whit  more  difficult  to  damn. 
Than  is  to  bring  to  land  a  late-hook*d  ilih. 

Or  to  the  butcher  to  purvey  the  lamb ; 
Not  that  I'm  fit  for  such  a  noble  dish. 

As  one  day  will  be  that  immortal  fry 

Of  almost  every  body  bom  to  die. 

XVL 

Saint  Peter  sat  by  the  celestial  gate. 
And  nodded  o*er  his  keys ;  when,  lo !  there 

A  wondrous  noise  he  had  not  heard  of  late — 
A  rushing  sound  of  wind,  and  stream,  and 

In  short,  a  roar  of  things  extremely  great, 

MThich  would  have  made  aught  save  a  saiot  **^'*^fc" ; 

But  he,  with  first  a  start  and  then  a  wink. 

Said,  **  There's  another  star  gone  oat*  I  think  1  * 

xvn. 

But  ere  he  could  return  to  his  repose, 

A  cherub  flapp'd  his  right  wing  o'er  his  cyts — 

At  which  Saint  Peter  yawn'd,  and  rabb'd  his  noae: 

**  Saint  porter,'*  said  the  angel,  **  prithee  riie  i* 
Waving  a  goodly  wing,  which  glow'd,  as  glows 

An  earthly  peacock's  tail,  with  heavenly  dyes ; 
To  which  the  saint  repUed,  «*  Well,  what  ^  tbit ! 
b  Lucifer  come  back  with  all  this  datterf  * 


« 


No,* 


xvm. 

cherub ;   **  George  the  ThM  is 


the  Third? 
'nirdf    - 


[ 


tht 

cf 


quoth  the 
dead."* 
**  And  who  u  George 
**  What    George  9    what 
England,**  said 
The  angeL     *'  WeU  1  he  wont  find  kin^  to  Jostle 
Him  on  his  way ;  but  does  he  wear  his  head  ? 
Because  the  last  we  saw  here  had  a  turtle. 
And  ne'er  would  have  got  into  heaven's  good  gne^ 
Had  ht  not  flung  his  head  in  all  onr  ihoesL 

XIX. 
**  He  was,  if  I  remember,  king  of  Ftance  ;> 

That  head  of  his,  which  could  not  keep  a  crown 
On  earth,  yet  ventured  in  my  ha  to  advaare 

A  claim  to  those  of  martyrs — Ukc  my  o«m : 
If  I  had  had  my  sword,  as  I  had  once 

When  I  cut  ears  off,  I  had  cut  him  down; 
But  having  but  my  heyg,  and  not  my  brand, 
I  only  knock'd  hii  head  from  oat  hb  hand. 

Each  tat  ta  ntehck  Md  palU,  and 
Velvet*  of  Trrtan  dye,  rataiinlnc  (btlr  B 
Blasaoi7  vivid  atill,  aa  If  frmh  ftmn  Ifcc 
Nor  waa  the  RoMcn  frtaft.  nor  the  iraM. 
WbcBca  cam*  the  Wffin  whanfaf  thai  ph 
Par  ih««  waa  no  lamp,*  &«.— aovtvav 

S  ["  Oiar  the  Mtamamlna  galea  aa  aafri 
Ho !  be  culalm'd,  Ktag  0«at|»  ar  E 
Hearhaavcnl  YcA^N*-' 


ivhon  li  coBcamVi 
Aa  the  MnoroiM  mmmaa 
Bore  It  abroad  thro*  Haavan  i 
Heaid  and  ebajU  te  diamaj. 

Camt  aciha  awfbl  aall.    Ip 
Tier  orar  tlar  they  look  tMralee* 
Par  aa  theiifbt  cwild  pleKe,  ttaC  k 
Prom  the  ikma  afthe  ihlniiw  aaaaiDWj.  • 
Roae  in  ihe  bhw  aerene,  and  me 
Taking  a  doHcr  Cgna."->  Aid.] 

>  [Louis  XVI.,  gnUlodiMd  tn  Jaanaiy,  ins.] 
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XX. 

"  And  then  he  set  up  such  a  headless  howl. 
That  all  the  saints  came  oat  and  took  him  In ; 

And  there  he  sits  by  St  Paul,  cheek  by  Jowl ; 
That  fellow  Paul — the  pairenik  I    The  sUn 

Of  Saint  Bartholomew,  which  makes  his  cowl 
In  heaTen,  and  upon  earth  redeem'd  his  sin, 

So  as  to  make  a  martyr,  never  sped 

Better  than  did  this  weak  and  wooden  head. 


«  But  had  it  eome  up  here  iqwo  its  shoulders. 
There  would  have  been  a  different  tale  to  tell : 

The  fellow-feellng  in  the  saints  beholders 
Seems  to  have  acted  on  them  like  a  spell ; 

And  so  this  very  fooUsh  head  heaven  sdldert 
Back  on  its  trunk :  It  may  be  very  well. 

And  seems  the  custom  here  to  overthrow 

Whatever  has  been  wisely  done  below.** 


The  angel  answer'd,  **  Peter !  do  not  pout : 
The  king  who  comes  has  head  and  all  entire, 

And  never  knew  much  what  it  was  about — 
He  did  as  doth  the  puppet -» by  its  wire. 

And  will  be  judged  like  all  the  rnt,  no  doubt : 
My  business  and  your  own  Is  not  to  inquire 

Into  such  matten,  but  to  mind  our  cue — 

Which  is  to  act  as  we  are  bid  to  da** 

xxm. 

While  thus  they  spake,  the  angelic  caravan. 

Arriving  like  a  rush  of  mighty  wind. 
Cleaving  the  fields  of  space,  as  doth  the  swan 

Some  sQver  stream  (say  Ganges,  Nile,  or  Inde, 
Or  Thames,  or  Tweed),  and  "midst  them  an  old  man 

With  an  old  souL  and  both  extremely  blind. 
Halted  befcve  the  gate,  and  in  his  shroud 
Seated  their  fellow-traveller  on  a  doud.  i 

XXIV. 
Bat  bringing  up  the  rear  of  this  bright  host 

A  Spirit  of  a  different  aspect  waved 
His  wings,  like  thunder-clouds  above  some  coast 

Whose  barren  beach  with  finequent  wrecks  is  paved ; 
His  brow  was  like  the  deep  when  tempest- toe8*d ; 

Fierce  and  unfkthomaMe  thoughts  engraved 
Eternal  wrath  on  his  immortal  hot. 
And  wkert  he  gased  a  gloom  pervaded  space. 

XXV. 

As  be  drew  near,  he  gased  upon  the  gate 
Ne*er  to  be  entei^d  more  by  him  or  Sin, 


1  (•"THoilbtlwIdtlMKlaii.    rimiaelo^vhicheevWdtlw. 

Hu  itiwiMi  Ibnn  QfvoK :  hMvanwud  bit  tmn  «u  dfrcctcdf  [tcndad. 
H— aiiMiiJ  bb  cyn  vcr*  niwd,  mmI  bunnvMnl  hU  aziiis  wmn  oi- 
PrcMmlv  an*  ifiproacfa'd  to  |tn«t  Mm  with  Jojful  obdnnot; 
He  of  whom^  In  «i  ba«r  of  woe,  th«  auMdn  bar— fd  m 
Wlxn  hit cniMii  laott, md  bto tmohxta Tin—,  ww awdtd.  [om?  — 
Hmw  i  Mid  th«  Monarch,  ben  f  llMa,  pBoearAt,  iomnMiiV  boftrt 
TtMa.  M  Ma  vakonM  ralnd  to  Uw  woai  of  tbt  coantrr  rrvtftod. 
Wlt«  oThb  Son,  hoaa'd,  vbatceonoby  tha  Prineahad  baa  bllovU  ? 
Hi«Kht  ia  bli  Pathar^  Maaa  baib  tb«  lUiant  trad,  vat  thaanawar ; 
Firm  hath  ho  piovad  and  mUm,  at  a  tlnia  wb«i  waaknaaa  or  cnvr 
WobM  hava  aimfc  ua  bi  •hanM»  and  to  mbi  hava  hvrlad  ua  headhmf  .  — 
P«M«iiablafai'dthaaatlaal,wtthiafc^andhanoBrl  thaUonmS 
CH«d,andhoclwp'dhlibantep_Itbankdiaa,OinaiclfU  Pathar!^ 
rnwo  hath  bo«i  ««n  br  the  fl«ord«  tha  fUtbltal  mtadMor  aaawatU 
FkrtihMls*  iw.->8ognwv.J 

9  rSee  CspCaln  Sir  Bdward  Pirry*!  Yofage,  la  1819-90,  for 
the  I>i»cowerj  of  a  North-west  paiiue.— '*!  beUere  it  It 
almost  fmpOMibie  tar  words  to  gWe  an  idea  of  the  beauty  and 
▼afiety  whieh  tfala  magnlflcent  phenomenon  displayed.  The 
Imnlooaa  arch  had  broken  into  Irregular  miiiet,  streaming 
with  nracb  noddlty  in  different  dlrecnons,  Tarjring  continually 
to  abagw  and  interest,  and  extending  themselTaa  from  north, 
bv  the  eaat,  to  north.  At  one  time  a  part  of  the  arch  near  the 
scnitli  was  bent  Into  ccoTohatioos  resembling  thoieof  a  make 


With  such  a  glance  of  supernatural  hate. 
As  made  Saint  Peter  wish  himself  within ; 

He  patter*d  with  his  keys  at  a  great  rate. 
And  sweated  through  his  apostolic  skin : 

Of  course  his  perspiration  was  but  ichor, 

Or  some  such  other  spiritual  liquor. 


XXVL 
The  very  cherubs  huddled  all  together. 

Like  birds  when  soars  the  fidcon ;  and  they  felt 
A  tingling  to  the  tip  of  every  feather. 

And  form*d  a  circle  like  Orlon^s  belt        [whither 
Around  their  poor  old  charge ;  who  scarce  knew 

His  guards  had  led  him,  though  they  gently  dealt 
With  royal  manes  (fbr  by  many  stories. 
And  true,  we  learn  the  angels  are  all  Tories). 

xxvn. 

As  things  were  in  this  posture,  the  gate  flew 
Asunder,  and  the  flashing  of  its  hinges 

Hung  over  space  an  universal  hue 

Of  many-colour*d  flame,  until  its  tinges 

Beach*d  even  our  speck  of  earth,  and  made  a  new 
Aurora  borealis  spread  Its  fringes 

O'er  the  North  Pole ;  the  same  seen,  when  ice-bound. 

By  Captain  Parry*s  crew,  in  •*  Melville's  Sound.*** 

xxym. 

And  from  the  gate  thrown  open  issued  beaming 
A  beautiftil  and  mighty  Thing  of  Light,* 

Badiant  with  glory,  like  a  banner  streaming 
YictoriouB  from  some  world-o'erthrowing  fight : 

My  poor  comparisons  must  needs  be  teeming 
With  earthly  Ukenesses,  for  here  the  night 

Of  day  obscures  our  best  conceptions,  saving 

Johaxma  Southcote^,  or  Bob  Southey  raving. 

XXIX. 
'T  was  the  archangel  Michael :  all  men  know 

The  make  of  angels  and  archangels,  since 
There's  scarce  a  scribbler  has  not  one  to  show. 

From  the  fiends*  leader  to  the  angels'  prince. 
There  also  are  some  altar-pieces,  though 

I  really  can't  say  that  they  much  evince 
One*s  inner  notions  of  immortal  spirits ; 
But  let  the  connoisseurs  explain  Aeir  merits. 

XXX. 

Bfichael  flew  forth  in  glory  and  in  good ; 

A  goodly  work  of  him  from  whom  all  glory 
And  good  arise ;  the  portal  past — he  stood ; 

Before  him  the  young  cherubs  and  saints  hoary  — 

In  motion,  and  undulating  rapidly,  an  appearance  which  we 
had  not  before  obsenred.  The  end  towards  the  north  was 
also  bent  like  a  shepherd's  crook.  The  usual  pale  light  of  the 
aurora  strongly  resembled  that  produced  by  the  combustion 
of  phosphonu ;  a  rery  slight  tinge  of  red  was  noticed  on  this 
occasion,  when  the  aurora  was  most  tIt&I,  but  no  other  co- 
lours were  Tislble."  P.  136.] 

S  ["  TTiiii  >i  III  ipifci,  milbmntil  tlii  miTmiiiilliif  qiana  iWliliart  j 
0«ar  hand  I  bchvid  tho  inflnitc  atbar ;  bananth  na 
L«T  tho  aoUd  aziwnaa  of  tho  flrmamait  nnnd  Ukt  a  pavamantt 
'WhariMwvar  1  Mok'd,  thara  waa  Ught  and  ckrnr  around  nw } 
Brtffbiart  It  aaam'd  hi  tho  Baat,  whin  Uio  Nrr  Janiaaian  gUtts^ 
Boibant  on  a  MU,  tiMn  itoed  tho  Cilralal  City  { 
Baamhn  aAr  tt  ihono  {  iti  tiwiati  and  eapohn  ilaiBg 
HlBh  hi  tha  air  aannc,  wltk  tha  btlf(htn«a  of  gold  in  the  flviMcOt 
Wba«  on  thoir  breadth  tha  iplandonT  lav  tntanaa  and  qvloKantt 
Pkrt  with  •  flatiar  (loVf  and  a  ahoff  oulcR  trcmnleua  mc^ioa. 
Like  tho  Inmliwjmopnai  and  tvrrati  and  pinnactaa  tparklad* 
Pl^ybig  tai  Jala  or  um,  with  a  dlamond^lka  Klafj  oomacant. 
DravlM  naar,  1  bdiald  what  ovar  tha  paattl  waa  vxlucn  i 
Thlala&oGnsa/Jke — annmsr.] 

<  [Johanna  Soutbooie,  the  aged  lunatic,  who  (knded  herself, 
and  was  beHeved  by  many  chousand  followers,  to  be  with  child 
of  a  new  Measlab,  died  In  1B16.  There  Is  a  full  account  of 
her  fai  the  Quarterly  Bevlew,  toI.  xxIt.  p.  496.] 
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(I  say  youHff,  begging  to  be  understood 

By  looks,  not  yean ;  and  should  be  very  sorry 
To  state,  they  were  not  older  than  St  Peter, 
But  merely  that  they  seemed  a  little  sweeter). 


The  cherubs  and  the  saints  bow'd  down  before 

That  arch-angelic  hierarch,  the  first 
Of  essences  angelical,  who  wore 

The  aspect  of  a  god ;  but  this  ne*er  nursed 
Pride  in  his  heavenly  bosom,  in  whose  core 

No  thought,  save  for  his  Maker's  service,  durst 
Intrude,  however  glorified  and  high ; 
He  knew  tdm  but  the  viceroy  of  the  sky. 

ZXXIL 
He  and  the  sombre  silent  Spirit  met  — 

They  knew  each  other  both  for  good  and  ill ; 
Such  was  their  power,  that  neither  could  forget 

His  former  friend  and  ftiture  foe  ;  but  still 
There  was  a  high,  immortal,  proud  regret 

In  either's  eye,  as  if  'twere  less  their  will 
Than  destiny  to  make  the  eternal  years        [spheres. 
Their  date  of  war,  and  their  '*  champ  cloa "  the 

XXXIIL 
But  here  they  were  in  neutral  space :  we  know 

From  Job,  that  Satan  hath  the  power  to  pay 
A  heavenly  visit  thrice  a  year  or  so ; 

And  that  **  the  sons  of  God,"  like  those  of  clay^ 
Must  keep  him  company ;  and  we  might  show 

From  the  same  book,  in  how  polite  a  way 
The  dialogue  is  held  between  the  Powers 
Of  Good  and  Evil — but  'twould  take  up  hours, 

XXXIY. 

And  this  is  not  a  theologlc  tract. 
To  prove  with  Hebrew  and  with  Arabic, 

If  Job  be  allegory  or  a  fact. 
But  a  true  narrative ;  and  thus  I  pick 

FYom  out  the  whole  but  such  and  such  an  act. 
As  sets  aside  the  slightest  thought  of  trick. 

*Tis  every  tittle  true,  beyond  suspicion. 

And  accurate  as  any  other  vision. 

XXXV. 

The  spirits  were  in  neutral  space,  before 

The  gate  of  heaven ;  like  eastern  thresholds  is 

The  place  where  Death's  grand  cause  is  argued  o'er, 
And  souls  despateh'd  to  that  world  or  to  this ; 

And  therefore  BQchael  and  the  other  wore 
A  civil  aspect :  though  they  did  not  kiss, 

Tet  still  between  his  Darkness  and  his  Brightness 

There  pass'd  a  mutual  glance  of  great  politeness. 

XXXVL 

The  Archangel  bow'd,  not  like  a  modem  beau. 

But  with  a  graceful  oriental  bend. 
Pressing  one  radiant  arm  just  where  bdow 

The  heart  in  good  men  is  supposed  to  tend. 
He  tum'd  as  to  an  equal,  not  too  low. 

But  kindly ;  Satan  met  his  ancient  friend 
With  more  hauteur,  as  might  an  old  Castilian 
Poor  noble  meet  a  mushroom  rich  civilian. 

XXX  VIL 
He  merely  bent  his  diabolic  brow 
An  instant ;  and  then  raising  it,  he  stood 

1  ;**No  taint  in  the  ooone  of  hit  reUgloat  warfkre  wu 
more  tcntible  of  the  unhappy  failure  of  pioui  resolvea  than 
Dr.  Johnion :  he  tald  one  day,  talking  to  an  acquaintance  on 


(^^ 


In  act  to  assert  his  right  or  wrong,  and  show 
Cause  why  King  George  fay  no  means  could  or  sbooM 

Blake  out  a  case  to  be  exempt  fhxn  woe 
Eternal,  more  than  other  kings,  endued 

With  better  sense  and  hearts,  whom  history  mmtiops. 

Who  long  have  **  paved  bell  with  thdr  good  inten- 
tions."! 


Michael  began :  **  What  wouldst  thoa  with  this  man. 
Now  dead,  and  brought  befbre  the  Lord  ?  What  iU 

Hath  he  wrought  since  his  mortal  race  began. 
That  thou  canst  claim  him  r  Speak  t  and  do  Uiy  win, 

If  it  be  Just:  if  in  this  earthly  spaa 
He  hath  been  greaUy  ftlling  to  ftilfil 

His  duties  as  a  king  and  mortri,  say. 

And  he  is  thine ;  if  not,  let  him  have  way.*" 

XXXDL 

**  Michael  I  *'  replied  the  Prince  of  Air,  «  eren  here, 
Befbre  the  Gate  of  him  thou  servcst,  most 

I  claim  my  sulQect :  and  will  make  appear 
That  as  he  was  my  worshipper  in  dust, 

So  shall  he  be  in  spirit,  although  dear 
To  thee  and  thine,  because  nor  wine  nor  losi 

Were  of  his  weaknesses ;  yet  on  the  throne 

He  reign'd  o'er  millions  to  serve  me  alone. 


"  Look  to  our  earth,  or  rather  wUne ;  it 

Once,  more  thy  master's :  but  I  triamph  not 

In  this  poor  planet's  conquest ;  nor,  alas  1 
Need  he  thou  servest  envy  me  my  lot : 

With  all  the  myriads  of  bright  wortds  which  pa 
In  worship  round  him,  he  may  have  IbiigQt 

Ton  weak  creation  of  such  paltry  things : 

I  think  few  worth  damnation  save  their  kings,- 

XLL 
**  And  these  but  as  a  kind  of  quit-rent,  to 

Assert  my  right  as  lord  ;  and  even  hsd 
I  such  an  inclination,  *t  were  (as  you 

Well  know)  superfluous ;  they  are  grown  so 
That  hell  has  noOiing  better  left  to  do 

Than  leave  them  to  themselves :  so  modi 
And  evil  by  their  own  internal  curse. 
Heaven  cannot  make  them  better,  nor  I 

XLIL 
**  Look  to  the  earth,  I  said,  and  say  again 
When  this  old,  blind,  mad,  hdlplcss, 


Began  in  youth's  first  Uoom  and  floA  to  leign. 
The  world  and  he  both  wore  a  diftrent  fbm. 

And  much  of  earth  and  aU  the  watery  plain 
Of  ocean  call'd  him  king :  through  many  a  els 

His  isles  had  fioated  on  the  abyss  of  time ; 

For  the  rough  virtues  chose  them  fior  thdr 


XLIIL 
**  He  came  to  his  sceptre  young ;  he  leaves  it  old 

Look  to  the  state  in  which  he  limmd  hb 
And  left  it ;  and  his  annals  too  behold. 

How  to  a  minion  first  he  gave  the  helm  { 
How  grew  upon  his  heart  a  thirst  fbr  gold. 

The  beggar's  vice,  which  can  but  ovenrMa 
The  meanest  hearts;  and  for  the  rest,  hot 
Thine  eye  along  America  and  Rvnce. 

this  tul^ect,  *  Sir,  hen  if  paved  wiA  good 
BotwO,  Tol.  V.  p.  S05.  ed.  ito.J 
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ZLIY. 
**  *Tl8  true,  he  mu  a  tool  horn  first  to  last 

(I  have  the  workmen  safe) ;  but  as  a  tool 
So  let  him  be  consumed.    From  out  the  past 

Of  ages,  since  mankind  have  known  the  rule 
Of  monarchs — finom  the  bloody  rolls  amass'd 

Of  sin  and  slaughter — from  the  Csesars*  school. 
Take  the  wont  pupil ;  and  produce  a  reign      [slain. 
More  drench'd  with  gore,  more  cumber*d  with  the 

XLV. 
«■  He  ever  warr'd  with  freedom  and  the  free : 

Nations  as  men,  home  suluecti,  foreign  foes, 
So  that  they  utter'd  the  word  *  Liberty  1 '      [Whose 

Found  George  the  Third  their  first  opponent 
History  was  ever  stain*d  as  his  will  be 

With  national  and  individual  woes  ? 
I  grant  his  household  abstinence  ;  I  grant 
His  neutral  virtues,  which  most  monarchs  want ; 

XLVL 
■*  I  know  he  was  a  constant  consort ;  own 

He  was  a  decent  sire,  and  middling  lord. 
All  this  is  much,  and  most  upon  a  throne ; 

As  temperance,  if  at  Apicius*  board, 
Is  more  than  at  an  anchorite's  supper  shown. 

I  grant  him  all  the  kindest  can  accord ; 
And  this  was  well  lor  him,  but  not  for  those 
M""""*  who  found  him  what  oppression  chose. 

XLVIL 
**  The  New  World  shook  him  olT;  the  Old  yet  groans 

Beneath  what  he  and  his  prepared,  if  not 
Completed :  he  leaves  hdrs  on  many  thrones 

To  all  his  vices,  without  what  begot 
Compassion  for  him-* his  tame  virtues ;  drones 

Who  deep,  or  despots  who  have  now  forgot 
A  lesson  which  shall  be  re-taught  them,  wake 
Upon  the  thrones  of  earth ;  but  let  them  quake  I 

XLVm. 
**  Five  millions  of  the  primitive,  who  hold      [plored 

The  fUth  which  makes  ye  great  on  earth,  Im- 
A  part  of  that  vast  off  they  held  of  old,  — 

Freedom  to  worship — not  alone  your  Lord, 
ICichael,  but  you,  and  you.  Saint  Peter !  Cold 

Must  be  your  souls,  if  you  have  not  abhorr'd 
The  foe  to  Catholic  participation 
In  all  the  license  of  a  Christian  nation. 

XLDL 
•*  True  I  he  allow'd  them  to  pray  God :  but  aa 

A  consequence  of  prayer,  reftased  the  law 
'Which  would  have  placed  them  upon  the  same  base 

With  those  who  did  not  hold  the  saints  in  awe." 
But  here  Saint  Peter  started  finom  his  place, 

And  cried,  *'  Tou  may  the  prisoner  withdraw : 
Ere  heaven  shall  ope  her  portals  to  this  Guelph, 
mrhUe  I  am  guard,  may  I  be  damn'd  myself  I 

L. 
**  Sooner  will  I  with  Cerberus  exchange 
Hy  office  (and  hit  is  no  sinecure) 

>  [Oeorse  1II.*i  detenxdnation  against  the  Catholic  clalmf .] 

a  I  **  rwm  the  oppoiite  ragkin, 

itmitj  and  nliihwM  daiid*  roll'd  on,  and  eomplvtcd  di«  dtctek 
Thar*  wtth  tha  Spirit*  acximt.  in  eonirntUI  darkncai  cnTalopad 
Wff*  tha  i^mla  of  the  Wkktd,  vbo.  wllAil  In  guilt  and  error, 
CboHtbcacrvleaaf  tin,  aadnovvcreabidinf  Its  waaeik 
Chant* flf  place  to  them  brmiiht  no  veprlera]  tnm  anguiihj 
TlMty  in  tMr  evU  ihoughu  and  deiirca  of  impotent  malloe, 
SnTjr,  and  bate,  and  buaphcmoui  raic*>  and  remonc  anavaiUng, 
Canrtod  a  hall  vlthln,  to  vhich  aU  oiilcr  aflHdion, 
So  to  ^acraetod  the  aanae,  miijht  be  daotn'd  a  rsmlalan  «f  tonnaBt. 


Than  see  this  royal  Bedlam  bigot  range 

The  asure  fields  of  heaven,  of  that  be  sure  I  ** 

"  Saint ! "  replied  Satan,  "  you  do  well  to  avenge 
The  wrongs  he  made  your  satellites  endure ;  i 

And  if  to  this  exchange  you  should  be  giveu, 

111  try  to  coax  our  Cerberus  up  to  heaven." 

LL 
Here  Michael  interposed :  "  Good  saint !  and  devil ! 

Pray,  not  so  fiskst ;  you  both  outrun  discretion. 
Saint  Peter  I  you  were  wont  to  be  more  civil : 

Satan  I  excuse  this  warmth  of  his  expression. 
And  condescension  to  the  vulgar's  level : 

Even  saints  somethnes  forget  themselves  in  session. 
Have  you  got  more  to  say  ?  ** — •*  Na  ** — "  If  you  please, 
1*11  trouble  you  to  call  your  witnesses.** 

UL 
Then  Satan  tum*d  and  waved  his  swarthy  hand. 

Which  stirr*d  with  its  electric  qualities 
Clouds  fiurther  off  than  we  can  understand. 

Although  we  find  him  sometimes  in  our  skies ; 
Infernal  thunder  shook  both  sea  and  land 

In  all  the  planets,  and  heirs  batteries 
Let  off  the  artillery,  which  Milton  mentions 
As  one  of  Satan*s  most  sublime  inventions.* 

This  was  a  signal  unto  such  damn'd  souls 
As  have  the  privilege  of  their  damnation 

Extended  far  beyond  the  mere  controls 

Of  worlds  past,  present,  or  to  come ;  no  station 

Is  theirs  particularly  in  the  rolls 
Of  hell  assign'd ;  but  where  their  inclination 

Or  business  carries  them  in  search  of  game, 

They  may  range  f^ly — being  damn'd  the  same. 

LIV. 
They  are  proud  of  this — as  very  well  they  may. 

It  being  a  sort  of  knighthood,  or  gilt  key 
Stuck  in  their  loins' ;  or  like  to  an  "  entrd" 

Up  the  back  stairs,  or  such  free-masonry. 
I  borrow  my  comparisons  fhmi  clay. 

Being  clay  myself.     Let  not  those  spirits  be 
Offended  with  such  base  low  likenesses ; 
We  know  their  posts  are  nobler  &r  than  these. 

LV. 
When  the  great  signal  ran  from  heaven  to  hell — 

About  ten  million  times  the  distance  reckon'd 
From  our  sun  to  its  earth,  as  we  can  tell 

How  much  time  it  takes  up,  even  to  a  second, 
For  every  ray  that  travels  to  dispel 

The  fogs  of  London,  through  which,  dimly  beacon*d. 
The  weathercocks  are  gilt  some  thrice  a  year. 
If  that  the  tummer  is  not  too  severe :  *  — 

LVL 
I  say  that  I  can  tell — twas  half  a  minute : 

I  know  the  solar  beams  take  up  more  time 
Ere,  pack'd  up  for  their  journey,  they  begin  it; 

But  then  their  telegraph  Is  less  sublime. 

At  the  edge  of  the  doad,  the  Prinoaa  oT  DarloMM  were  ounhail'd; 
DImlv  dcKfied  within  vcrc  vtaffi  and  tmcaient  ftcei ; 
And  m  the  thick  ofaienr*  there  itnicilcd  a  matinoos  vpraer. 
Balling,  and  tarj,  and  m*U»,  that  tSe  whole  deep  bod;  of  dArkncn 
RoU'd  Ilka  a  tmobied  laa,  with  a  wide  and  a  nuuilfbld  mation.'* 

SouTBar.] 

>  [A  gold  or  gilt  key,  peeping  from  Mow  the  sUrti  of  the 
coat,  mark*  a  lord  chamberlain.] 

*  [An  allusion  to  Horace  Walpole*i  expretaion  In  a  letter  ~ 
"  The  lummer  ha«  let  in  with  its  usual  severilif"} 
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And  if  they  ran  a  noe,  they  woald  not  win  it 

'Gainst  Satan*b  oourien  bound  for  their  own  dime. 
The  sun  takes  up  some  years  for  every  ny 
To  reach  its  goal — the  deril  not  half  a  day. 

LVIL 
Upon  the  verge  of  space,  about  the  sise 

Of  half-arcrown,  a  little  speck  appear*d 
(I*ye  seen  a  something  like  it  in  the  skies 

In  the  .Xgean,  ere  a  squall) ;  it  near'd, 
And,  growing  bigger,  took  another  guise ; 

Like  an  aerial  sliip  it  tack'd,  and  steer'd. 
Or  wa$  steer'd  (I  am  doubtfiil  of  the  grammar 
Of  the  last  phrase,  which  makes  the  stansa  stam- 
mer;— 

Lym. 

But  take  your  choioe) ;  and  then  it  grew  a  doud ; 

And  so  it  was — a  doud  of  witnesses.  ^ 
But  such  a  cloud !  No  land  e*er  saw  a  crowd 

Of  locusts  numerous  as  the  heavens  saw  these  ; 
The>'  shadow*d  with  their  myriads  space ;  their  loud 

And  varied  cries  were  like  those  of  wild  geese 
(If  nations  may  be  liken'd  to  a  goose). 
And  realised  the  phrase  of  '*  hell  broke  loose." 

LIX. 
Here  crash*d  a  sturdy  oath  of  stout  John  Bull, 

Who  damn'd  away  his  eyes  as  heretofore : 
There  Paddy  brogued  "  By  Jasus  1  ** — «  What  *s  your 
widl  ?  •*  [swore 

The  temperate  Soot  ezclaim*d :  the  French  ghost 
Xh  certain  terms  I  sha'nt  translate  in  ftill, 

As  the  first  coachman  will ;  and  'midst  the  war. 
The  voice  of  Jonathan  was  heard  to  express, 
**  Our  president  is  going  to  war,  I  guess." 

LX. 
Besides  there  were  the  Spaniard,  Dutch,  and  Dane ; 

In  short,  an  universal  shoal  of  shades, 
Fhnn  Otahdte's  isle  to  Salisbury  Phdn, 

Of  all  climes  and  professions,  years  and  trades, 
Beady  to  swear  against  the  good  king's  rdgn, 

Bitter  as  clubs  in  cards  are  against  spades : 
All  summoned  by  this  grand  **  subpoena,"  to 
Try  if  kings  mayn*t  be  damn'd  like  me  or  you. 

LXL 
When  MIchad  saw  this  host,  he  first  grew  pale. 
As  angels  can ;  next,  like  Italian  twilight 


1  [**  Od  the  cg»l— »  Soar  by  thu  dwS  dfdt  luiTouiwl^d, 
Rood  the  uul  of  the  KiM  alaiM.    In  froai  wm  Om  Pn 
VcU'd  wHh  «xc«n  of  li«ht ;  and  behind  vm  the  blackneM  iiriliitiiMij 
When  the  tramnK  wee  btova.  end  the  Angdi  made  praciaoiatien  » 
Lo,  vhcre  the  Rlnc  appean  1    Come  farwtfd,  j9  who  arraifn  him  I 
rorth  ftmn  the  hirid  Oomd  a  Damon  came  at  the  ■unmoM. 
It  VM  the  Spirit  bj  whom  hit  rlchtaoM  niga  had  been  tmiUad; 
Likait  hi  fonn  uncooth  to  the  hldcooi  Idob  whoa  India 
(LonK  by  Kulit^  neffleet  to  helUih  delnskMH  abandoa'd,) 
Wonhlpe  with  bonlbU  rite*  of  ■ctf-demvctlan  and  tovtore. 
Many-headed  and  raanatioae  the  Fiend;  with  numberlcH  tbom, 
NumbvteM  beMlal  oan  eiaeC  Co  an  rumom.  and  rartlaw. 
And  with  nnmbericH  moathe  which  wmre  ftUV  with  Ueaaa  wtth  ( 
Clamoon  ante  aa  he  came,  a  oanftnlan  ef  tttibokM  rakm, 
MaledktSom,  and  Matant  tenffiica,  and  vlpawuhlaci: 
And  tai  the  hnbbnb  ofieneeliei  ■oonda  thewatchwadaorihcttOBi^ 
Ftvedoa.  Invaded  Rlcha,  Comistton.  and  War,  and  i 
Loadlj  auwineed  vanheud." — Bouraar.] 


«  [In  laaiUBiM  to  thUpert  of  Mr. SenChefi  peen,  the  Bdeetk  He- 
viewer,  we  believe  the  late  Rev.  Robm  Hall,  lald—*'  Mr.  Souther^ '  Virion 
ef  JvdKncnC'linnqaerttanablyapreCuiepoem.  Thi  nwcrtlfai  aiH  riiMgif 
thoM  only  who  do  not  ooniadcr  what  is  the  Import  of  the  word.  Profine- 
aeH  It  the  liie»eimt  oae  of  tacred  naroei  and  thiniCB.  A  barlcaqne  of  thh^ 
tarred,  whether  intentional  or  not.  It  fnfauawtt  To  applj  the  lanipiage 
of  Scriplnre  In  a  ladlcroot  eennection  it  to  proAne  It.  The  miunmvj  of 
prayer  en  the  rturi  (heofh  tai  a  leriout  play.  It  a  gram  praCanalioo  of 
eacnd  ihiaiii.  And  all  acta  which  come  onder  the  tulng  of  God'a  name 
hi  vain  an  actt  ef  pte^nc 
thoLMTCeert'VWon  of  Ji 
Mr.  SoBthey%  faM 


Mat.  AcoordlnK  to  thia  definition  of  the  weed, 
Jnd(pnait'iaapoem  unatljand  nmMrdanably 
itanttOB  via,  we  are  well  panadad,  veiy  te 


He  tum'd  all  ooloun — as  a  peacock's  tail. 
Or  sunset  streaming  through  a  Gothic  akyllght 

In  some  old  abbey,  or  a  trout  not  stale. 
Or  distant  lightning  on  the  horiaon  6y  nightp 

Or  a  fresh  rainbow,  or  a  grand  review 

Of  tliirty  regtmentB  in  red,  green,  and  Uoe. 


Then  he  addre«*d  hhnself  to  Satan :  **  Why^ 
My  good  old  friend,  for  such  I  deem  yon,  thoisgb 

Our  diillerent  parties  make  us  fight  so  shy, 
I  ne'er  mistake  you  for  a  penomai  foe ; 

Our  difference  is  political,  and  I 
Trust  that,  whatever  may  ooeor  bdow, 

Tou  know  my  great  respect  for  yea :  and  thb 

Hakes  me  regret  whate'er  you  do  amiss^* 


**  Why,  my  dear  Ludfor,  would  yoa  abase 
My  call  for  witnesses  ?  I  did  not  mean 

That  you  should  half  of  earth  and  bell  produce ; 
*Tis  even  superfluous,  since  two  honest,  dean. 

True  testimonies  are  enough :  we  lose 
Our  time,  nay,  our  eternity,  between 

The  accusation  and  defence :  if  we 

Hear  both,  *twiU  stretdi  our  immoitaUty.* 


LXIT. 
Satan  replied,  '*  To  me  the  matter  Is 

Indifferent,  in  a  penonal  point  of  view : 
I  can  liave  fifty  better  souls  than  this 

With  tkr  less  troalde  than  we  have  gone 
Already ;  and  I  merely  argued  his 

Late  miOaty  of  Britain's  case  with  you 
Upon  a  pofait  of  form :  you  may  dispose 
Of  him;  I've  kings  enough  bdow,  God 


LXV. 
Thus  spoke  the  Demont  (late  callVI 

By  multo-scribbling  Southey ).     "  Then  wt  11  eaS 
One  or  two  persons  of  the  myriads  plaoed 

Around  our  congress,  and  dispense  with  all 
The  rest,"  quoth  Michad :  •**  Wlio  may  be  ao  grand 

As  to  speak  first  7  there  1i  choice  enoagh — wboskaQ 
It  be  ? "    Then  Satan  answered,  **  Tbcre 
But  you  may  choose  Jack  Wilkes  as  wdl 

LXVL 
A  merry,  cock-eyed,  carious-lo6king  sprite 
Upon  the  hutant  started  frtn  the  throng, 

t[ 

Than  wm  the  Viand  diumfi. 

And  the  lyhw  tonfoa  ««r  aamMk  i 
Aeeuaatlen  and  dandar,  w«w  atfll 
Thk.  hi  the  Preaeao 
No  poaitMUty  then. 

Show  thaoMlvea  iUihlhl 
Wretched  and  Ralky 
Are  the  tawolcnt  tooatnai  to  taad 
Where  the  loAv  pn* 
When  the  gibe,  end  the 
Caliunnv,  CaJadtaod, : 
Wratehad  and  iinUtT 


At 


inm  tiia 
the  pefCoemanee.  Sir  wfeleh  hia  law. 
Whatever  Hbertiaa  a  pool  OHVclafan 
allefforlcal.  with  the  hivWMe  nalT 
fttana  of  peUtle*!  aeal  haa.  in  dila 
pood  any  BMignaMe  bennda  of 
la  oaMnte  the 
travaatie  the  flnal 

Into  a  daa«lng4«oa  levee,  when  he, 
aelf  to  plav  tite  part  of  a  leid  la 
kotlMr  to  Uaa  bai  ' 
tumadiobna.*] 


^     ' 
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Dreu'd  In  a  fludiioQ  now  forgotten  quite ;  ^ 
For  all  Um  fkahtoni  of  the  flesh  ftick  long 

By  people  in  the  next  world ;  where  unite 
All  the  ooetumei  since  Adam's,  right  or  wrong. 

From  Eve's  flg-leaf  down  to  the  petticoat, 

Ahnost  as  scanty,  of  diys  leas  remote. 

Lxvn. 

The  spirit  look'd  around  upon  the  crowds 
AsMmbled,  and  ezdaim'd,  **  My  friends  of  all 

The  spheres,  we  shall  catch  cold  amongst  these  clouds; 
So  ]et*s  to  huslness :  why  this  general  call  7 

If  those  are  freeholders  I  see  in  shrouds, 
And  t  is  for  an  election  that  they  bawl. 

Behold  a  candidate  with  untum'd  coat  I 

Saint  Peter,  may  I  count  upon  your  Yote  ?  " 


LXVnL 

*•  Sir,"  replied  Michael,  **  you  mistake ;  these  thingi 

Are  of  a  former  life,  and  what  we  do 
Aboye  is  more  august ;  to  Judge  of  kings 

Is  the  tribunal  met :  so  now  you  know.** 
**  Then  I  presume  those  gentlemen  with  wings,** 

Said  Wilkes,  **  are  cherubs;  and  that  soul  below 
Looks  much  like  Oeoige  the  Third,  but  to  my  mind 
A  good  deal  older— Bless  me  I  is  he  blind?** 

liZliL. 

•*  Be  is  what  you  behold  him,  and  his  doom 
Depends  upon  his  deeds,**  the  Angel  said. 

*•  If  you  have  aught  to  arnign  in  him,  the  tomb 
Gives  license  to  the  humblest  beggar^s  head 

To  lift  itself  against  the  loftiest  **—"  Some,** 
Said  Wilkes,  '*  don*t  wait  to  see  them  laid  in  lead, 

For  such  a  liberty — and  I,  for  one. 

Have  tdd  them  what  I  thought  beneath  the  sun.** 


"  Ah&m  the  sun  repeat,  then,  what  thou  hast 
To  urge  against  him,"  said  the  ArehangeL  <*  Why,' 

BepUed  the  spirit,  **  since  old  scores  are  past, 
Must  I  turn  evidence  7    In  fkith,  not  L 

Besides^  I  heat  him  hoUow  at  the  last, 

With  an  his  Lords  and  Commons :  in  the  sky 

I  doot  Hke  ripping  up  old  stories,  since 

His  conduct  was  but  natural  in  a  prince. 

LXXI. 

«*  Foolish,  no  doubt,  and  wicked,  to  oppress 
A  poor  unlucky  devil  without  a  shilling ; 

But  then  I  blame  the  man  himself  much  less 
Than  Bute  and  Qiafton,  and  shall  be  unwilling 


Him 


I: 


itoTMi 


by  tfM  estf  ^Mf  fw  cfeHnt,  I  knew  w  iKt  flnimiid 
n  dw  mditekliv  popolM  hdd  fer  flwir  Idol  uid  h«ro» 
«fMliral«lnhl»<hj.    Bat  bow  vh  that  eonntaMnov  «tt«^A 
«  anoClanaf  ftvOTafihanwhad  acnrben  wltnciM: 
tavlncibkr  farelwd  abMhV  (  Hid  iboM  c^m  whadn  maUss 
waol  to  abliw  with  wit  and  hllartty  tnapciM, 
a  Rldom  llMtr  moonfta  Ofnaion  had  MUlM  i 
h  aow  that  nat  fton  ■  pnipaac  mallanaat* 
evil  toHM*  ha  h^  efaoMB  Um  mtHoc  aT arU, 
■bvi  tha  lUva,  with  prelUgtte  linMilaa» 
bf  «lflilna«  Hwvad,  and  lackkai  «r  anght  uut  ndi^  feOaw 
ha  vlaad  bi  anijr  CEeaM  a  ciaiflwliai  of  Daaanai  t 
ha  Idda  thatstait  of  fate  goUt :  artaopatoatonafer 
aicted  at  hana.  whoa  all  old  firads  wan  abated, 
abrond,  and  tha  tiabi  oTwoaa  that  had  <bUowM  I 
Id  dlatoaltr.  Ilka  tha  laalh  of  tha  dngon, 
OBthawlndii  tfiayhadilpMMbaTaadtha  Altantiei* 
fa,  natanl  Mith,  todltian,  icvoltl  rrtolutlan, 
hadiacalvadthaiaaili.aadiaap^thcharwtaflMaiBW; 
-wharaihanUtha^agn*battaT*d?  Oh. moM fo ba plilad 
«f  an  wall  in  bala^  wlw  taa  no  tann  to  the  evil 
to  tbdr  RBflt  hat*  lalMd,  no  and  to  thair  Innor  apmidlBfi ! 
J  enald  not  ehoaaa  but  knew,"  Ac  —  Hotmuv.l 


m  r«*  Onr  a«w  woiU  hat  ■anvalli  iha  endlt  of  bavlag  lint  Uitfitad  tha 
-    -vhiai  wM  to Illttmtaiatt»  and  nan  lat  In  ablaa^  tha  flna«  BanoT 
t  rat  I  think  tha  SnI  flint  waa  itiuck,  and  tha  firat  tparfc  cOeltad, 
itrkit  Jate  WUk«»  a  ftw  ya«n  balbn.    In  a  tfma  af  pnflMnd 


To  see  him  punish*d  here  for  their  excess. 

Since  they  were  both  damn'd  long  ago,  and  stlU  in 
Their  place  below:  for  me,  I  have  forgiven. 
And  vote  his  *  habeas  corpus*  into  heaven.** 

LXXTT. 
-  Wilkes,'*  said  the  DevU,  *<  I  understand  all  this ; 

You  tum*d  to  half  a  courtier  ere  you  died,  > 
And  seem  to  think  it  would  not  be  amiss 

To  grow  a  whole  one  on  the  other  side 
Of  Charon's  ferry ;  you  forget  that  Am 

Beign  is  concluded ;  whatsoe'er  betide. 
He  won't  be  sovereign  more :  you  've  lost  your  labour, 
For  at  the  best  he  will  but  be  your  neighbour. 

LZXIIL 
**  However,  I  knew  what  to  think  of  it. 

When  I  beheld  you  in  your  Jesting  way. 
Flitting  and  whispering  round  about  the  spit 

Where  Belial,  upon  duty  for  the  day. 
With  Fox's  lard  was  basting  William  Pitt, 

His  pupfl ;  I  knew  what  to  think,  I  say : 
That  fellow  even  in  hell  breeds  ferther  Ills ; 
111  have  him  goggled — *twas  one  of  his  own  bills. 

LXXIV. 
"  Can  Junius !  **  >  From  the  crowd  a  shadow  stalk*d. 

And  at  the  name  there  was  a  general  squeese. 
So  that  the  very  ghosts  no  longer  walk'd 

In  comfort,  at  their  own  aerial  ease. 
But  were  all  ramm'd,  and  lamm'd  (but  to  be  balk*d. 
As  we  shall  see),  and  Jostled  hands  and  knees. 
Like  wind  compress'd  and  pent  within  a  bladder. 
Or  like  a  human  colic,  which  is  sadder. 

LXXV. 
The  shadow  came — a  tall,  thin,  grey-hair'd  figure. 

That  look*d  as  it  had  been  a  shade  on  earth ; 
Quick  in  its  motions,  with  an  air  of  vigour, 

But  nought  to  mark  Its  breeding  or  its  birth : 
Now  It  wax'd  little,  then  again  grew  bigger. 

With  now  an  air  of  gloom,  or  savage  mirth ; 
But  as  you  gased  upon  its  features,  they 
Changed  every  Instant — to  what,  none  could  say. 

LXXVL 
The  more  intently  the  ghosts  gased,  the  less 

Could  they  distinguish  whose  the  features  were ; 
The  DevU  himself  seem'd  puzsled  even  to  guess ; 

They  varied  like  a  dream — now  here,  now  there ; 
And  several  people  swore  from  out  the  press. 

They  knew  him  perfectly ;  and  one  could  swear 
He  was  his  fether :  upon  which  another 
Was  sure  he  was  his  mother's  cousin's  brother : 

*  [For  tbe  political  history  of  John  Wllket,  who  died  cham- 
berlain of  the  dty  of  London,  we  most  refer  to  any  history  of 
the  reign  of  George  III.  Hit  profligate  personal  character  is 
abondantly  displayed  in  the  cofiection  of  nis  letters,  published 
by  to  damgktert  since  his  death.] 


tha  Mai? 


S  ["  Who  ndiht  tha  athar  ba.  hb  eaunda  hi  nllt  nd  hi 
Btaaght  to  tha  MaoT  Uka  nlm,  and  ihrlnktnc  ttka  him 
WinnilMtbalifalarUwd,anddiothlianowln  '    ' 


Vndctactad  ha  paaM  to  tha  gravat  and,  laavinc  bahlnd  him 
Noitoaa  works  on  aarth,  and  tha  part  ar  an  arO  csampi*. 


Want  to  tha  world  bajond,  whan  no  oOhneaa  an  hkltlfB. 
Maak'd  had  ha  ba«i  in  hU  Ufa.  and  now  a  vfwr  ariraa, 
Rlvrctad  ramd  hi*  haad,  had  abolldi'd  hia  IbamrM  (at  awr. 
SptaehleH  tha  ilandtfOT  Msod,  andtwn'd  hla  fiKa  from  tha  Manareh, 
Inn-boond  aa  It  was,  •  •  •  m  InaQBpattabiT  diaadfcl 

I  Cnltt  la  &a  9«  ar  dw  btfvad."— HoaraaT.l 


■  ■|Mti 
avidity 


>,  dapivad  af  anar  aMads  of  nnblle  ceil^ 
rily.  aaiaad  with  avUltj  an  thaaa  qucMleni  which  wcra  tha  affltatod  with 
■a  mneh  Ttolanea  In  Enctand,  tonchfaig  iha  rlshu  af  tha  paopla  and  «f  tha 
pevtnuncnt,  and  tha  nanua  of  power.  Thatndaf  tha  polMod  drama  waa 
in  fkroor  of  whM  waa  eallad,  and  In  lama  laqMcts  was,  tha  Ubnty  of  tha 
paopla.  Bncaaragad  by  iha  neetm  of  thla  ficaC  comedian,  tha  ennaln 
waanatoanardnppad  an  tha  nana  of  Baiopo,  than  naw  actan  hauaoad 
to  raiaa  It  affaln  in  Amaiica,  and  to  cHa  tha  worid  a  naw  play,  hUbOMa 
* '- and  maiahrflllatt  than  tha  flm.--M.BuMiiB.] 
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Lxxvn. 

Another,  that  he  was  a  duke,  or  knight. 

An  orator,  a  lawyer,  or  a  piiest, 
A  nabob,  a  man-midwife  ^ :  but  the  wight 

Myatoious  changed  his  countenance  at  least 
As  oft  as  they  their  minds :  though  in  full  sight 

He  stood,  the  puxzle  only  was  increased ; 
The  man  was  a  phantasmagoria  in 
Himself — he  was  so  volatile  and  thin.  < 

Lxxym. 

The  moment  that  yon  had  pronounced  him  one. 
Presto  1  his  face  changed,  and  he  was  another ; 

And  when  that  change  was  hardly  well  put  on. 
It  Taried,  till  I  dont  think  his  own  mother 

(If  that  he  had  a  mother)  would  her  son 
Have  known,  he  shifted  so  firom  one  to  t'other ; 

Till  guessing  from  a  pleasure  grew  a  task, 

At  this  epistolary  "  Iron  Mask-*'» 

LXXIX. 
For  sometimes  he  like  Cerberus  would  seem—- 

"  Three  gentlemen  at  once**  (as  sagely  says 
Good  Birs.  Bialaprop) ;  then  you  might  deem 

That  he  was  not  even  one ;  now  many  rays 
Were  flaahing  rouud  him ;  and  now  a  thick  steam 

Hid  him  from  sight — like  fogs  on  London  days : 
Now  Burke,  now  Tooke,  he  grew  to  people's  fimdes. 
And  certes  often  like  Sir  Philip  Frands.  * 

LXXX. 

I*Ye  an  hypothesis — *tis  quite  my  own; 

I  never  let  it  out  till  now,  for  fear 
Of  doing  people  harm  about  the  throne, 

And  ipjuring  some  minister  or  peer, 
On  wh<»n  the  stigma  might  perhaps  be  blown : 

It  is — my  gentle  public,  lend  thine  earl 
'TIS  that  what  Junius  we  are  wont  to  call 
Was  reaBy,  tnUjf,  nobody  at  alL 

LXXXL 
I  don*t  see  wherefore  letters  should  not  be 
Written  without  hands,  since  we  daily  view 


I  [Among  the  variotM  penoni  to 
Juniui  hare  been  attributed  we  find 


whom  the  Letters  of 

..„.^ the  Duke  of  Portland, 

Lord  Georee  Sackrille*  Sir  Philip  Francis,  Mr.  Burke,  Mr. 
Dunning;  tne  Rev.  John  Home  Tooke,  Mr.  Hugh  Boyd,  Dr. 
WUmot,  &c] 

*  ["  I  dont  know  what  to  think.  Why  should  Junlai  be 
dead?  If  suddenly  apoplexed,  would  he  rest  in  his  grare 
without  sending  his  iiW«f  to  shout  in  the  ears  of  posteri^, 
'  Junius  was  X.  Y.  Z.,  Esq.  buried  in  the  parish  of  •  •  •  •  *.* 
Repair  his  monument,  ye  churchwardens  I  Print  a  new 
edition  of  his  Letters,  ye  booksellers  1  Impossible,— the  man 
must  be  aiive^  and  win  never  die  without  the  disclosure.  I  \\k» 
him :  — he  was  a  good  hater."— ^ynm  Diary,  Not.  3S.  1813. 
Sir  PhUip  Francis  died  in  Dec.  1818.] 

s  [The  mystery  of  **  I'homme  an  masque  de  fer,**  the  ercr- 
lasting  puiileof  the  last  century,  has  at  length,  in  seneral 
opinion,  been  cleared  up.  Iff  a  French  work  published  in  1825, 
and  which  formed  the  basis  of  an  entertaining  one  in  English 
by  Lord  Dover.    See  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  xxxlv.  p.  19.] 

*■  [That  the  work  entitled  "  The  identitr  of  Junius  with  a 
distinguished  Living  Character  established'^  proves  Sir  Philip 
Frands  to  be  Junius,  we  will  not  affirm ;  out  this  we  can 
safely  assert ;  that  it  accumulates  such  amass  of  circumstantial 
evidence  as  renders  it  extremely  difficult  to  believe  he  is  not, 
and  that,  if  so  many  coincidences  shall  be  found  to  have  mis- 
led us  in  this  case,  our  Csith  in  all  conclusions  drawn  fh>m 
proofii  of  a  similar  kind  may  henceforth  be  shaken.  —  Mack- 

INTOiH.] 

»  [The  well-known  motto  of  Junius  is,  '*  Stai  lumhtit 
umbra^'i 


6  ['<  Csitiffk,  an  ye  danb  ?  crtod  die  moltlfhrad  Dmon  in  nMrwi 
Think  T«  tfwn  hj  thome  to  shorttsi  the  tenn  of  your  peiutnoe? 
Hf^^  to  jour  pCDAl  dcu !  —  And  vith  horrible  grup  ingantio 


Them  written  without  heads ;  and  books,  we 
Are  flU*d  as  well  without  the  latter  too : 

And  really  till  we  fix  on  somebody 
For  certain  sure  to  daim  them  as  his  due^ 

Their  author,  like  the  Niger's  mouth,  will  bother 

The  world  to  say  if  iktn  be  mouth  or  author. 


**  And  who  and  what  art  thou?**  the  Ardiangel 
**  For  that  you  may  consult  my  title-page,** 

Replied  this  mighty  shadow  of  a  shade : 
*<  If  I  have  kept  my  secret  half  an  age, 

I  scarce  shall  tell  it  now."— ••  Canst  thou  upbraid. 
Continued  Michael,  **  Oeoige  Bex,  or  allege 

Aught  further  ?  **  Junius  answered,  **  Ton  had 

First  ask  him  for  kU  answer  to  my  letter: 


T.TTXTTT, 

«  My  chaiges  upon  record  will  outlast 
The  brass  of  both  his  epitaph  and  tomb. 

*'  Bepent'st  thou  not,*'  said  Michael,  "  of 
Exaggeration  ?  something  which  may  doom 

Thyself  if  ftlse,  as  him  if  true  ?  Thou  wast 
Too  bitter — is  it  not  so  ?  ^  in  thy  gloom 

Of  passion  ?  " — <*  Passion ! "  cried  the  phaotom 

**  I  loved  my  country,  and  I  hated  him. 


LXXXIV. 
'<  What  I  have  written,  I  have  written :  let 

The  rest  be  on  his  head  or  mine ! "    So 
Old  "  Nominis  Umbra^;'*  and  while  speaking  yvt* 

Away  he  melted  in  celestial  smoke.  > 
Then  Satan  said  to  Michael,  **  Dont  foiget    [Todke, 

To  call  George  Washington?,  and  John 
And  Fruiklin ;  **~but  at  this  time  there  wm 
A  cry  for  room,  though  not  a  phantom  sdrr'd. 

LZXXY. 
At  length  with  Jostling,  elbowing^  and  the  aid 

Of  cherubim  appointed  to  that  post. 
The  devil  Asmodeus  to  the  circle  mduie 

His  way,  and  look'd  as  if  his  journey  cost 


'I 


Sebiiig  Ihr  gnUty  Mir.  1 

Hnrilf  thom  all  urad,  fiv  into  Uw 


7  [ 


Bona  of  Facttoo, !»  waraM  t 
Jiutlw,  and  baiir  la  uind  that 
Wblrlliig,awaartbc]r<Wv!    Nor 
Ere  from  th*  snmnd  vharc  ho  ■ 
Ho  too  wat  hunted  avat ;  and  the 
VoUyinc  atjcht  and  alift  amid  tha 
Bcattar'd  in  mmatoi  aecnnt.  and  I 
Jhw  the  hlrdno  hoat  ofaaoeac  t  they 
Fdl  yndpltaM  downie  their  deloiaH 

— ^  **  The  nil  afibo 
Ceaaad,  and  all  MNiiMb  wen  hothid,  till  Mifea 
Wee  tha  voloe  oTtbo  AbrH  haaid  ihraw^it  the 
Ho)  hocsclaln'd.  KtaKUcD^arS^dadab 
Hell  hath  ban  dumb  hi  hit  pegeencew    Yo^haoB 

....    Ftcbi  ttta  sMwa  01  tho 
SoBM  vara  tbora  than  who  aivaaead 
meeting. 

BpMti  who  had  nocjel  acoMBfaiiV , 

Yet  betec  cleanaed  from  ptido,  ftoan  faotfaa  aad 
Puxed  OT  the  flbn  vhcivwilh  the  0*0  of  the 
Thcjr,  to  their  bottar  itato,  aaw  all  tkka^ 
One  alone  nmalnVI,  when  th*  nat  had  ■« 
BIkntljr  ho  had  itoed.  and  atiU  uniMfad  a^  la 
With  a  alcady  mien,  regaidod  tha  Aca 
TlM««htfy  avhilc  he  Raxed :  — 

*  Hen  th«D  at  the  Gate  of  Heaon  «•  I 
«  King  of  EBgland!  albeh  to  ill^ 
Han  ve  meet  at  taut.    Not  wupnaaii 
Ween  1 1  Ibr  «c  had  both  oaaUvTan 
Kach  to  oMh  thM  jBttie*  wbAcfa  < 
In  the  coime  of  emta,  to  the*  I  aaemM  aa  • 
Thou  a  Twant  to  BBC ; ->  to  acra^  doth 
Dorln*  nil  dam,  when  tight  and  vnng  a 

•  WaihtngloaT'  uM  the  Monarch.  •  wSl  1 


Jnat  to  thjndf  and  to  mo.   Ob  tbaJn  it  thr  goat 
Whfk  fbr  nkiktA  cad«.  vWb  *■!  «m  of 
KindtodandftddieilaM:  batwUyChi 
Thou  and  I  an  ftoe  flmn  oflcBcew'— 
When  that  SpMt  wtthdnv,  the  MonaNlt 
Look'd,  bM  oane  dat  caoka  tethi*' Ac— Ma^J 


(^: 
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Some  tronUe.     When  his  burden  down  he  laid, 
«  What  *8  this  ?  **  cried  Michael ;  **  why,  'tis  not  a 
ghost?" 
**  I  know  it,**  quoth  the  Incubus ;  **  but  he 
Shall  be  one,  if  you  leave  the  aibir  to  me. 

LXXXVL 
**  Confound  the  renegado  1    I  haye  spndn'd 

My  left  wing,  he's  so  heavy ;  one  would  think 
Some  of  his  works  about  lUs  neck  were  chain'd. 

But  to  the  point ;  while  hovering  o'er  the  brink 
Of  SUddaw  >  (where  as  usual  it  still  rain'd), 

I  saw  a  taper,  fur  below  me,  wink. 
And  stooping,  caught  this  fellow  at  a  Ubel^ 
No  less  on  history  than  the  Holy  Bible. 

LXXXVIL 
**  The  former  is  the  devil's  scripture,  and 

The  latter  yours,  good  Michael ;  so  the  affiiir 
Belongs  to  all  of  us,  you  understand. 

I  snatch'd  him  up  just  as  you  see  him  there. 
And  brought  him  off  for  sentence  out  of  hand : 

I  've  scarcely  been  ten  minutes  in  the  air — 
At  least  a  quarter  it  can  hardly  be : 
I  dare  say  that  his  wife  is  still  at  tea." 

LXXXVUL 
Here  Satan  said,  **  I  know  this  man  of  old. 

And  have  expected  him  for  some  time  here ; 
A  sillier  fellow  you  will  scarce  behold. 

Or  more  conceited  in  his  petty  sphere : 
But  surely  It  was  not  worth  while  to  fold 

Such  trash  below  your  wing,  Asmodeus  dear: 
We  bad  the  poor  wretch  safe  (without  being  bored 
With  carriage)  coming  of  his  own  accord. 

LXXXIX. 

**  But  since  he's  here,  let's  see  what  he  has  done." 
**  Done !  **  cried  Asmodeus,  **  he  anticipates 

The  very  bnaincss  you  are  now  upon. 

And  scribbles  as  if  head  derk  to  the  Fates. 

Who  knows  to  what  his  ribaldry  may  run. 

When  such  an  ass  as  this,  like  Balaam's,  prates?  " 

"  Let 's  hear,"  quoth  Michael,  '*  wbat  he  has  to  say ; 

You  know  we're  bound  to  that  in  every  way." 

XC. 

Now  the  bard,  glad  to  get  an  audience,  which 
By  no  means  often  was  his  case  below. 

Began  to  cough,  and  hawk,  and  hem,  and  pitch 
His  voice  into  that  awfld  note  of  woe 

To  all  unhappy  hearers  within  reach 

Of  poets  when  the  tide  of  rhyme's  in  flow ; 

But  stuck  tut  with  his  first  hexameter, 

Not  one  of  all  whose  gouty  feet  would  stir. 

XCI. 
But  ere  the  spavln'd  dactyls  oould  be  spurr'd 

Into  recitative,  in  great  dismay. 
Both  cherubim  sjtid  seraphim  were  heard 

To  murmur  loudly  through  their  long  array ; 


1   tMr.  Soatbey'i  reiidenoe  ii  on  the  ihore  of  Derwent- 
water,  near  the  mountain  SUddaw.] 

*  [ **  Mediocribus  eicajpoetlf 

N^on  Dlt  non  bomlneSt  non  conceueiv  columnc/C— J?oraee.] 

»  £The  king'i  trick  of  repeating  hli  words  in  this  way  was 

a  ferCOe  louroe  of  ridicvle  to  Peter  Pindar  (Dr.  WolooC) ;  for 

fxample— 

**  Tbc  toomtmiBM  aumarcfaf  itmiptaf  to  taka  bcwth 
AnddfC  tM  mSmmMa  of  d««tn, 

Now  tan'd  to  Whitbraad  with  oonplaoaoM  laaad; 
And.  BMIT7,  that  addnM'd  the  man  of  bear  i  — 
*  Whithmd.  to  t  tni«  ?  I  haw,  I  haar. 

You  "ra  of  an  andcaft  flunily — ranewn'd — 


And  Michael  rose  ere  he  oould  get  a  word 

Of  all  his  founder'd  verses  under  way,  [best — 
And  cried,  "  For  God's  sake,  stop,  my  Mend!  twere 
Nam  Dif  non  homines^— you  know  the  rest"* 

xcn. 

A  general  bustle  spread  throughout  the  throng. 

Which  seem'd  to  hold  all  verse  in  detestation ; 
The  angels  had  of  course  enough  of  song 

When  upon  service ;  and  the  generation 
Of  ghosts  had  heard  too  much  in  life,  not  long 

Before,  to  profit  by  a  new  occasion ;  [what !  > 

The  monarch,  mute  till  then,  exdaim'd,  "  What  I 

Pye  4  come  again?  No  more — no  more  of  that  I " 

xcm. 

The  tumult  grew ;  an  universal  cough 
€k>nvulsed  the  skies,  as  during  a  debate, 

When  Castlereagh  has  been  up  long  enough 
(Before  be  was  first  minister  of  state, 

I  mean — the  davea  hear  now) ;  some  cried  **  Off,  off ! " 
As  at  a  farce ;  till,  grown  quite  desperate, 

The  bard  Saint  Peter  pray'd  to  interpose 

(Himself  an  author)  only  for  his  prose. 

XCIV. 
Tbe  varlet  was  not  an  ill-fiivour'd  knave ; 

A  good  deal  like  a  vulture  in  the  ftce. 
With  a  hook  nose  and  a  hawk's  eye,  which  gave 

A  smart  and  sharper-looking  sort  of  grace 
To  bis  whole  aspect,  which,  though  rather  grave, 

Was  by  no  means  so  ugly  as  his  case ; 
But  that  indeed  was  hopeless  as  can  be, 
Quite  a  poetic  felony  **  de  te," 

XCV. 

Then  Michael  blew  his  trump,  and  still'd  the  noise 
With  one  still  greater,  as  is  yet  the  mode 

On  earth  besides;  except  some  gnunbling  voice. 
Which  now  and  then  will  make  a  slight  inroad 

Upon  decorous  silence,  few  will  twice 
liift  up  their  lungs  when  &irly  overcrow'd ; 

And  now  the  bard  oould  plead  his  own  bad  cause. 

With  all  the  attitudes  of  self-applause. 

XCVL 

He  said  ~  (I  only  give  the  heads)  —  he  said. 
He  meant  no  harm  in  scribbling ;  't  was  his  way 

Upon  all  topics ;  't  was,  besides,  his  bread. 
Of  which  he  butter'd  both  sides ;  'twould  delay 

Tbo  long  the  assembly  (he  was  pleased  to  dread). 
And  take  up  rather  more  time  than  a  day. 

To  name  his  works — he  would  but  cite  a  few  — 

•«  Wat  Tyler"  —  «  Bhymcs  on  Blenhehn  "  —  «  Wa- 
terloo." 

XCVIL 
He  had  written  praises  of  a  regicide ; 

He  had  written  praises  of  all  kings  whatever ; 
He  had  written  for  republics  fiv  and  wide, 

And  then  against  them  bitterer  than  ever; 

What?  What?  rin  tald that ya«  Va a  limb 
Of  j^m.  tha  hanou  Mlaw  Pym : 
IVhai.  Whttbcaad,  la  tt  tnn  what  paapla  My  ? 
Boa  of  a  mtndhaad  an  JOT?  ha?  hat?  ha? 


Thtxtialh  of  Jaauan  daDt  joD  fcad  ? 
t  cafiTk  haad«  joa 


Tci,jat,jr«ai 


calTihaad!*-] 


<  [Henry  Jamas  FVe,  the  pradeoeasor  of  Mr.  Soutbey  tn  the 
poet-laureateshln«  diad  in  1813.  He  was  the  anther  of  many 
works,  besldet  hit  official  Odes,  among  others  "  Alfred,"  an 
epic  poem —all  of  which  hare  been  long  finoe  deftmct.  Pye 
was  a  man  of  good  fkraily  hi  Berkshire,  sat  some  thne  In  pw. 
llament,  and  was  eminently  respectable  in  erery  thing  but  his 
poetry.] 


^ 


For  pantUocncy  he  once  had  cried 

Aloud,  a  scheme  less  moral  than  twas  dever ; 
Then  grew  a  hearty  antl-Jacobhi  — 
Had  tum'd  his  coat— and  would  have  tani*d  his  skin. 

xcvra. 

He  had  sung  against  all  battles,  and  again 
In  their  high  praise  and  glory ;  he  had  call*d 

Reviewing  ^  **  the  ungentle  craft,**  and  then 
Become  as  base  a  critic  as  e'er  crawl'd  — 

Fed,  paid,  and  pamper'd  by  the  very  men 

By  whom  his  muse  and  morals  had  been  maul*d : 

He  had  written  much  blank  verse,  and  blanker  prose, 

And  more  of  both  than  any  body  knows. 

XCDL 
He  had  written  Wesley's  life :  —  here  turning  round 

To  Satan,  *<  Sir,  I  *m  ready  to  write  yours, 
In  two  octavo  volumes,  nicely  bound. 

With  notes  and  prefoce,  all  that  most  allures 
The  pious  purchaser ;  and  there  *s  no  ground 

For  fear,  for  I  can  choose  my  own  reviewers : 
So  let  me  have  the  proper  documents 
That  I  may  add  you  to  my  other  saints.** 

C. 

Satan  bow*d,  and  was  silent     **  Well,  if  you, 

With  amiable  modesty,  decline 
My  offer,  what  says  Michael  ?     There  are  few 

Whose  memoirs  could  be  render'd  more  divine. 
Mine  is  a  pen  of  all  work ;  not  so  new 

As  it  was  once,  but  I  would  make  you  shine 
Like  your  own  trumpet     By  the  way,  my  own 
Has  more  of  brass  in  it,  and  is  as  well  blown. 

CL 

**  But  talking  about  trumpets,  here  *8  my  Ylsion  I 
Now  you  shall  judge,  all  people ;  yes,  you  shall 

Judge  with  my  Judgment,  and  by  my  decision 
Be  guided  who  shaU  enter  heaven  or  flJL  > 

I  settle  all  these  things  by  intuition. 
Times  present,  past,  to  come,  heaven,  hell,  and  all, 

1  See  "Life  of  Henry  Kirke  White.*' 

S  ['*  Lift  m  TOUT  ImMs,  y  Oatci ;  and  n  •vcrfastimr  PoMab, 
B«  ;« Im  ap !   For  lo  I  a  glarUlad  Monarch  approadiadi. 
On*  who  in  rightaooaMM  raign'd,  and  iwUjdoualy  fforcni'd  his  paopla. 
Who  art  thcaa  that  await  him  within  ?—  NaMan,  the  DtUrmtK, 
lOm  I  knew    .  Thoa,  too,  O  raatchlcn  Bltza, 

KxccUcat  QB««n,  wait  then  i  and  thj  wothetli  beautilSiI  tgUt. 
Then  too  waa  he  of  the  labia  mall,  the  hero  ntCnmy, 
LtoQ-ha«nad  Riehanl  waa  (here,  redoubtable  wanioc. 

I  (aw  theapirit  of  Alftcd  — 

AUM,  than  mkem  no  piilnoe  with  lofkier  intellect  gtflad. 

.    Brdc  I  briidd,  who,  humble  and  holy, 
RhoBe  Uka  a  >inffla  atar.  mtrm»  tn  a  alriit  cfdartjiwi 
Baoon  alao  wai  tnare,  the  marrdURM  rrlar  z 
Thee,  toe.  Father  Chauoar  I  I  aaw,  and  daUchted  to  aae  that — 
And  Siiatapeara,  who  in  our  haarta  for  hlmMlf  hath  andad  an  anpln. 

.    A  train  whom  nearer  da^  attracted, 
ThrouRh  the  Gate  of  BUa  came  fiatth  to  wdeomo  thdr  Soreielgn. 
M anj  were  they,  and  glorloas  all.    Conapieuotti  among  them 
Wolfe  was  Hcn:  and  uie  Seaman  who  fltU  on  the  ahorea  of  Owhjhaa.* 


And  the  mishrT  Motldan  of  Germany  f ,  oun  by  adoption* 
Who  beheld  tn  the  king  hit  munificent  pupil  and  painn  — 
There,  too.  Wcaley.  I  mw  and  knew  —  And  Burke  I  beheld  thcte. 
Here,  where  wrongs  are  Ibrglten,  waa  theinjnred  Haatiivti  beside  him  t 
There  waa  our  latc-loat  Qoeen,  the  natkn^  cample  of  ▼otae,"  he.  itc 

SOUTRST.] 

>  Alfonfo,  ipeaking  of  the  Ptolomean  syatem,  said,  that 
**  had  he  been  consulted  at  the  creation  of  the  world,  he  wouU 
hATe  spared  the  Maker  some  abeurditiei." 

4  See  Aubrey's  account  of  the  apparition  which  disappeared 
"with  a  curious  perAune  and  a moff  mdodUout  twamgs"  m 

see  the  '*  Antiquary,"  toI.  1.  p.  S25 ["As  the  rision  shut 

his  Tolume,  a  strain  of  detightfkl  nuuie  seemed  to  flU  the 
apartment"— "The  usual  time."  says  Grose,  "at  which 
ffhosts  make  thdr  appearance  is  mldnicht,  and  seldom  before 
n  is  dark ;  though  some  audacious  spirits  have  been  said  to 
appear  eren  by  day-light ;  but  of  this  there  are  few  Instances, 
and  those  mostly  ghosts  who  had  been  laid,  and  whose  terms 
of  confinement  were  expired.    I  cannot  leara  that  ^ofts 

*  Coak.  t  Handd. 


© 


Like  king  Alfbnso.  >    When  I  thus  see  doobk, 
I  save  the  Deity  some  worlds  of  trouble.** 

CO. 
He  ceased,  and  drew  forth  an  MS. ;  and  do 

Persuasion  on  the  part  of  devils,  or  lainti, 
Or  angels,  now  could  stop  the  torrent;  w 

He  read  the  ilnt  three  lines  of  tlie  ooutenti; 
But  at  the  fourth,  the  whole  spiritual  ihow 

Had  vanish'd,  with  variety  of  scents, 
Ambrosial  and  sulphureous,  u  they  ipnnft 
Like  lightning,  off  from  his  **  mdodioas  twiog. 


•4 


cm. 

Those  grand  henries  acted  as  a  spell ; 

The  angels  stopp*d  their  ears  snd  plied  tbdr  pfadooi  ; 
The  devils  ran  howling,  deafen'd,  down  to  bell; 

The  ghosts  fled,  gibbering^  for  their  own  dool- 
(For  *t  is  not  yet  decided  where  they  dwdl,  [nSoos- 

And  I  leave  every  man  to  his  opbilooi) ; 
Michael  took  refuge  in  his  trump — but,  lo! 
His  teeth  were  set  on  edge,  he  could  not  blovl 

CIV. 
Saint  Peter,  who  has  hitherto  been  known 

For  an  Impetuous  saint,  upraised  his  kcyii 
And  at  the  fifth  line  knock'd  the  poet  down;' 

Who  fell  like  Phaeton,  but  more  at  esse, 
Into  his  lake,  for  there  he  did  not  drown; 

A  different  web  being  by  the  Desdniei 
Woven  for  the  Laureate's  final  wreath,  wheoe'ff 
Reform  shall  happen  either  here  or  there. 

CV. 

He  first  sank  to  the  bottom — like  bis  wcAh 
But  soon  rose  to  the  sntftce — like  hhpsdf ; 

For  all  corrupted  thlnga  are  buoy*d  like  eortSi* 
By  their  own  rottenneas,  light  as  an  cU^ 

Or  wisp  that  flits  o*er  a  morass :  he  huts. 
It  may  be,  still,  like  dull  books  on  a  ihcK 

In  his  own  den,  to  scrawl  some  « Life**  or  •  Tr^'' 

As  Welbom  sayi — **  the  devil  tnm*d  picdiiBD.' 

carry  tapers  In  their  hands,  as  they  sre  sooMllaMt  ^^t^ 
Draffftog  chains  Is  not  tlM»  Ikahion  of  Ea|^  ^^Sll 
and  bUckTestmenU  being  chiefly  the  aoooutrflBMBttoBx^^ 
spectres  seen  In  arbitrary  gorenunents ;  dead  or  "JJv"' 
gluh  spirits  are  free.  During  the  narradon  of '^^"771' 
ghost  must  tqr  no  means  be  toCerrapCed  by  ombw»  *  P: 
kind:  iU  narration  being  completed,  it  ^vSthavni.^ 
quently  in  a  Bash  of  light  i  in  which  ease,  scmm  fh<2' ^ 
been  so  considerate  as  to  dedre  the  party  to  whaa  *yt.T 
peared  to  shut  their  eyes :— somethnei  to  dcpaitov  a  a- 
tended  with  moti  dOightfui  mmsie.**} 

Sf"  When  I  beheld  them  wet,  the  dadw  of  lay—i^ijg—' 
And  when  with  ham  and  voiae  thfe  laud  baaHMuhtef  «* 
FUt'd  the  r^eidnn  dty,  aa  the  ham  eaopanv  «n«^. 
Thnnmh  the  EtertMa^  Qam!A7^»,  piB  fci  aaid  lei 
But  the  welaht  of  the  body  withheld  mc  - 1  Meef U  l»^  < 
Eauar  to  drink  tharaoi;  and  ts  aoe  ••a*  aD  that  •! 

attheehOlfafftDadii 
:,ai^IftflliMl|*ali    , 
ite  OMWtateB  In  twill^  I 


»k' 


And  my  feat  mcihoaaht  au 
Then  laweke,  and  beheld 


aft  the  boCtoaatSi 


tODSt»kF«C; 


1^ 


Dark  and  dMinct ;  — ^t^  InaSaM 

Heard  the  bell  flramdia  tow« 

evening." — flouTHsr.  1 

'  A  drowned  body  Uee 
floats,  as  moat  people  know. 

7  [Southey's  Vision  of  Jodgment  \ 
Judged,  and  not  a  weU-«xecnced  woriL'  Iti 
nothing  to  the  reptitatlon  of  Itt  anthor  ta  any  1 
nobleness  of  his  motlTe  done  not  atone  Iter  the  I 

putthig  It  Into  ao  reprelienalble  a .        _^ 

will,  perhaps,  be  pleaded  In  hla  TindieallOBt  bat  BOHai 
has  erer  fimnded  a  ficlkm  OD  the  baaia  of  iwrdtfkBi  «^ 
degrading  his  subfect.  Ha  alone  has  sooonM  ki  tfnr if 
his  readers  into  the  spiritual  world.  No  oChor  atlBa«t«r 
kind  has  ever  appeared  that  ean  be  read  wtthaoi  ^^^T 
feelhig  of  someOing  Uka  burleeme,  aadawlshttat  ttfj*; 
tarus  and  ElTdum  of  the  Idolatraaa  Gneka  *oald«Bl^^ 
hell  and  the  heaven  of  poeaty.    A  smile  aktbt 
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CVL 
As  for  the  rat,  to  come  to  the  oonclnsion 

Of  this  true  dream,  the  telescope  is  gone 
Which  kept  my  optics  flree  from  all  delosion. 

And  show*d  me  what  I  in  my  tarn  have  shown ; 

a  laugh  at  the  ateardity  of  the  poet,  might  then  be  et^ored  by 
the  reader,  withook  an  uipreheiukm  that  be  wat  Rullty  of 

Jirofanlty  in  glTing  It.  Milton  has  been  Idaraed  by  the  most 
udidoua  crittct,  and  hlc  wannest  admiren,  for  exprewlng  the 
coanieb  of  Eternal  WUdom,  and  the  decreet  of  Almighty 
Power,  bf  wordi  atttgned  to  the  Deit^.  It  offends  against 
poetical  propriety  and  poetical  probabiUty.  It  is  Imposiible 
to  deceive  ourselTCS  Into  a  momentary  and  poetical  belief 
that  words  proceeded  from  the  Holy  Spirit,  except  on  the 
warrant  of  inspiration  itself.  It  is  here  only  that  Milton  fkils, 
and  here  MUfeon  sometimes  shocks.  The  language  and  con- 
duct ascribed  by  Milton  to  his  inferior  spirits,  accord  so  well 
with  oor  oonoqmoos  and  belief  respecting  their  nature  and 
existence,  that  In  many  places  we  forget  that  they  are,  in 
any  respect,  the  creaturet  of  imagination.  The  bUsphemies 
of  Milton's  devils  oflbnd  not  a  pious  ear,  because  Uiey  are 
devils  who  utter  them.    Nor  are  we  displeased  with  the  poet's 

K resumption  In  feigning  language  for  heavenly  spirits,  because 
is  a  bnguage  that  Ulls  the  soul  to  heaven ;  and  we  more 
than  believe,  we  know  and  feel,  that,  whatever  may  be  the 
nature  of  the  language  of  angels,  the  language  of  the  poet 
truly  interprets  their  sentiments.  The  words  are  human; 
but  the  truths  they  express,  and  the  doctrines  they  teach,  are 
divine.  Nothing  of  the  sane  kind  can  be  said  of  oiiy  other 
iable.  serious  orludicrous,  pious  or  profane,  that  has  yet  been 
written  hi  any  age  or  langiiage. »» JBladtwoodt  1<<22.] 

^  [The  **  Vision  of  Judgment'*  appeared,  as  has  been  al- 
reachr  said,  in  **  The  Liberal "  — -a  Journal  which,  consisting 
chiefly  of  pieces  by  the  late  Mr.  Haalltt  and  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt, 
was  not  saved  from  ruin  by  a  few  contributions,  some  of  the 
highest  merit,  by  Lord  Byron.  In  his  work,  entitled  "  Lord 
Byron  and  his  Contemporaries,**  Mr.  Hunt  assaulted  the  dead 
poet,  with  reference  to  this  nnhappr  Journal ;  and  his  charges 
were  thus  taken  to  pieces  at  the  time  in  the  Quarterly  fie- 
view:— 

**  Mr.  Hunt  describes  himself  as  pressed  by  Lord  Byron 
Into  the  undertaking  of  that  hapless  magazine :  Lord  Byron, 
on  the  contrary,  represents  himself  as  urged  to  the  service  by 
the  Messrs.  Hunt  themselves."  e.  g. 

I      *"  Genoa,  Oct.  9th,  1822 I  am  afraid  the  Journal  ^  a  bad 

business,  and  won't  do,  but  in  It  I  am  sacrificing  myself  for 
others.  /  can  have  no  advantage  in  it  I  believe  the  brotken 
HnnU  to  be  honest  men :  I  am  sure  that  they  are  poor  ones ; 
they  have  not  a  Nap.  They  pressed  me  to  engage  m  this 
tpork,  amd  m  «»  evUkow  1  consented  ;  still  I  skaU  not  repent 
if  I  can  do  Aem  tke  least  service.  I  have  done  all  I  can  for 
Leigh  Hunt  since  he  came  here,  but  it  is  almost  useleu :  his 
wife  is  111 ;  his  six  children  not  ^ery  tracuble ;  and  in  aflUrs 
of  this  world  he  himself  is  a  perfect  child.  The  death  of 
Shelley  left  tliem  totally  aground ;  and  I  could  not  see  them 
In  such  a  state  without  using  the  common  feelings  of  hu- 
manity, and  what  means  were  in  my  power  to  set  tiiem  afloat 
agatn.^ 

**Agafai— Mr.  Hnnt  rraresents  Lord  Byron  u  dropping 
his  connection  with  *  The  Liberal,'  partly  because  his  friends 
at  home  (Messrs.  Moore.  Hobhouse,  Murray,  ice.)  told  him  it 
was  a  discreditable  one,  and  partly  because  the  business  did 
not  turn  out  lucrative. 

**  *  It  Is  a  mistake  to  suppose,  that  he  was  not  mainly  in- 
fluenced by  the  expectation  of  profit.  He  expected  very  large 
rrtums  from  *  The  Liberal.*  Readers  in  these  days  need  not 
be  told,  chat  periodical  works  which  have  a  large  sale  are  a 
mine  of  wnltn :  Lord  Byron  had  calculated  that  matter  well.' 
Lord  Bf/ron  and  his  Contemporaries,  p.  SO. 

"  *  Tbe  fUlure  of  the  large  profits— the  non-appeerance 
of  the  golden  visions  he  had  looked  for,  of  the  Edinburgh  or 
Quarterly  returns  —  of  the  solid  and  splendid  proofs  or  this 
new  country,  which  he  should  conquer  in  the  regions  of  no- 
toriety, to  the  dassling  of  all  men's  eyes  and  his  own  —  this 
It  was  —this  was  the  bitter  disappointment  whldi  made  him 
determine  to  give  way.* — JMd.  p.  51. 

**  Now  let  us  bear  Lord  Byron  hhnself :  — 

** «  Genoa,  &^f  I  Mb,  1822 They  will,  of  course,  attribute 

moCires  of  all  kinds ;  but  I  shall  not  abandon  a  man  like 
Htmt  t>ecanse  he  is  unfortunate.  Whv,  I  could  have  no 
prcmmarp  motives,  and,  leas|  of  all,  in  connection  with 
Hunt.' 

*'  *  Genoa,  lO^rc  2&tb,  1822.  —  Now  do  you  see  what  you 
and  TOUT  friends  do  by  your  iqludicious  rudeness  ?  actually 
ccnaent  a  sort  of  connection  which  you  strove  to  prevent, 
and  which,  had  the  Hunts  prospered,  would  not,  in  all  pro- 
iMlMlltv,  have  continued.  As  it  is,  I  will  not  quit  them  in 
tbeir  advertl^,  though  it  should  cost  me  character,  feme, 
money,  and  the  usual  et  cetera.  My  original  motives  I  al- 
r^hdy  cxplataied ;  (in  the  letter  which  you  thought  proper  to 


All  I  saw  further,  In  the  last  conf^ision. 

Was,  that  King  Geoqse  slipp'd  into  heaven  for 
one; 
And  when  the  tumult  dwfaidled  to  a  cabn, 
I  left  him  practising  the  hundredth  psalm.  > 

show ;)  they  are  the  trmg  ones,  and  I  abide  by  them,  as  I  tell 
you,  and  I  told  Leigh  Hunt,  when  he  questioned  me  on  the 
subiect  of  that  letter.  He  was  violently  hurt,  and  never  will 
forgive  me  at  the  bottom ;  but  I  cannot  help  that.  1  never 
meant  to  make  a  parade  of  it ;  but  if  he  chose  to  question 
me,  I  could  only  answer  the  plain  truth ;  and  I  confess,  I  did 
not  see  any  thing  In  the  letter  to  hurt  him,  unless  I  said  he 
was  **  a  bore,"  which  I  don*t  remember.  Had  this  Journal 
gone  on  well,  and  1  could  have  aided  to  make  it  better  for 
them,  I  should  then  have  left  them  after  a  safe  pilotage  off  a 
lee  shore  to  make  a  prosperous  voyage  by  themselves.  As  it 
is,  I  can't,  and  would  not  if  I  could,  leave  them  amohg  the 
breakers.  As  to  any  community  of  feeling,  thought,  or 
opinion,  between  Leigh  Hunt  and  me,  there  is  little  or  none. 
We  meet  rarely,  hardly  ever ;  but  I  think  him  a  good-prin- 
cipled and  able  man,  and  must  do  as  I  would  be  done  by." 

The  Reviewer  proceeds  to  comment  on  Mr.  Hunt's  general 
abuse  of  Lord  Byron's  manners,  habits,  and  conversation : 

'*  The  witness  Is,  in  our  opinion,  disqualified  to  give  evt- 
dence  upon  any  such  subjects :  his  book  proves  him  to  be 
equally  ignorant  of  what  manners  are,  and  Incompetent  to 
Judge  what  manners  ought  to  be :  his  elaborate  portraiture 
of  his  own  habits  is  from  beginning  to  end  a  very  caricature  of 
absurdity ;  and  the  man  who  wrote  this  book,  studiously  cast, 
as  the  whole  language  of  it  Is,  in  a  fk«e-and-easy,  conversa- 
tional tone,  has  no  more  right  to  decide  about  the  conversation 
of  such  a  man  as  Lord  Byron,  than  has  a  pert  apprentice  to 
pronounce  ex  cathedrA  —  Arom  his  ooe-shilOng  gallery,  to  wit 
—  on  the  dialogue  of  a  polite  comedy,  we  can  easily  believe, 
that  Lord  Byron  never  talked  his  best  when  this  was  his 
Companion.  We  can  also  believe,  that  Lord  Byron's  serious 
conversation,  even  in  Its  lowest  tone,  was  often  unintelligible 
to  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt.  We  are  morally  certain,  that  In  such 
company  Lord  Bvroo  talked,  very  often  Indeed,  for  the  mere 
purpose  of  amusing  himself  at  the  expense  of  his  ignorant, 
fantastic,  lack-a-dalslcal  guest ;  that  he  considered  tbe  Mag- 
nus  Apollo  of  Paradise  Kqw  as  a  precious  butt,  and  acted 
accordingly.  We  therefore  consider  Mr.  Hunt's  evidence  as 
absolutely  inadmissible,  on  strong  preUmmary  grounds.  But 
what  are  we  to  say  to  it,  when  we  find  it,  as  we  do,  totally 
and  diametrically  at  variance  both  with  the  substance  and 
complexion  of  Lord  Byron's  epistolary  correspondence ;  and 
with  the  oral  testimonies  of  men  whose  talents,  originally 
superior  beyond  all  pouibility  of  measurement  to  Mr.  Hunt's, 
have  been  matured  and  perfected  by  study,  both  of  books  and 
men,  such  as  Mr.  Hunt  never  even  dreamed  of;  who  had 
the  advantage  of  meeting  Lord  Byron  on  terms  of  perfect 
equality  to  all  intents  and  purposes  ;  and  who,  quallded,  as 
they  probably  were,  above  any  of  their  contemporaries,  to 
u>preclate  Lord  Byron,  whether  as  a  poet,  or  as  a  man  of 
high  rank  and  pre-eminent  fame,  mingling  In  the  world  In 
society  such  as  he  ought  never  to  have  sunk  below,  all  with 
one  voice  pronounce  an  opinion  exactly  and  in  every  par- 
ticular, as  wdl  as  looking  to  thlnas  broadly  and  to  the  general 
eflfect,  the  reverse  of  that  which  this  unworthy  and  ungratefU 
dependant  has  thought  himself  Justified  In  promulgating,  on 
the  plea  of  a  penury  which  no  Lord  Byron  survives  to  relieve  ? 
It  is  too  bad,  that  he  who  has.  In  his  own  personal  conduct, 
as  well  as  in  his  writings,  so  much  to  answer  for— who 
abused  great  opportunities  and  great  talents  so  lamentably— 
who  sinned  so  deeply,  both  against  the  society  to  which  he 
belonged  and  the  literature  in  which  his  name  will  ever  hold 
a  splendid  place— It  is  really  too  bad,  that  Lord  Byron,  in 
addition  to  tbe  grave  condemnation  of  men  able  to  appreciate 
both  his  merits  and  his  demerits,  and  well  disposed  to  think 
more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger  of  the  worst  errors  that  ex- 
isted along  with  so  much  that  was  excellent  and  noble— it 
is  by  much  too  bad,  that  this  great  man's  glorious  though 
melancholy  memory 

*  Must  also  bear  the  vfle  attacks 
Of  ragged  curs  and  vulgar  hacks  * 

whom  he  fed ;— that  his  bones  must  be  scraped  up  ftrom  their 
bed  of  repose  to  be  at  once  grinned  and  howled  over  by  crea* 
tures  who,  even  in  the  least  hyena^like  of  their  mooas,  can 
touch  nothing  that  mankind  would  wish  to  respect  without 
poUuthig  it.'* 

Mr.  Moore's  Verses  on  Mr.  Hunt's  work  must  not  be 
omitted  here :  — 

"  Next  week  will  be  published  (aa  *  Lives  *  are  the  rage) 
The  whole  Reminiscences,  wondrous  and  strange. 
Of  a  small  puppy-doc  that  lived  once  hi  the  cage 
Of  the  late  noble  Hon  at  Exeter  'Change. 


Though  the  dog  is  a  dog  of  the  kind  they  call  *  sad,* 
*T  is  a  puppy  that  much  to  good  breeding  pretends : 


^-■^=(^ 


& 
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OR,  CARMEN  SEOUL  ARE  ET  ANNUS  HAUD  MIRABILIS.^ 


*'  Impar  Congreuut  Achflli.' 


I. 
The  "good  old  times" — all  times  when  old  are 

good — 
Are  gone ;  the  present  might  be  if  they  wotdd ; 
Great  things  have  been,  and  are,  and  greater  still 
Want  little  of  mere  mortals  but  their  will : 
A  wider  space,  a  greener  field,  is  given 
To  those  who  play  their  **  tricks  before  high  heaven.** 
I  know  not  if  the  angels  weep,  but  men 
Have  wept  enough — Ibr  what  ?  —  to  weep  again  I 


IL 
All  is  exploded— be  it  good  or  bad. 
Reader  I  remember  when  thou  wert  a  lad. 
Then  Pitt  was  all;  or,  if  not  all,  so  much, 
His  very  rival  almost  deem*d  him  such.  3 
We,  we  have  seen  the  intellectu&l  race 
Of  giants  stand,  like  Titans,  face  to  fkce— 
Athos  and  Ida,  with  a  dashing  sea 
Of  eloquence  between,  which  flow'd  all  firee. 
As  the  deep  billows  of  the  JEgean  roar 
Betwixt  the  Hellenic  and  the  Phrygian  shore. 
But  where  are  they — the  rivals  I  a  few  feet 
Of  sullen  earth  divide  each  winding  sheet  3 
How  peaceful  and  how  powerful  is  the  grave, 
Which  hushes  all  I  a  calm,  unstormy  wave. 
Which  oversweeps  the  world.     The  theme  Is  old 
Of  **  dust  to  dust ;  **  but  half  its  tale  untold  : 
Time  tempers  not  its  terrors — still  the  worm 
Winds  its  cold  folds,  the  tomb  preserves  its  form, 
Yarled  above,  but  still  alike  below ; 
The  urn  may  shine,  the  ashes  will  not  glow. 
Though  Cleopatra's  mummy  cross  the  sea 
0*er  which  firom  empire  she  lured  Anthony ; 

And  few  dogi  have  such  opportunities  had 
Of  knowing  how  lions  behare— among  (Hendf. 

**  How  that  animal  eats,  how  he  mores,  how  he  drinks. 
Is  idl  noted  down  by  this  Boswell  so  small ; 
And  't  is  plain,  fhrni  each  sentence,  the  puppy-dog  thinks 
That  the  lion  was  no  such  great  things  after  all. 

**  Though  he  roar'd  pretty  well  — this  the  puppy  allows — 
It  was  all,  he  sars,  borrow'd  — all  second-hand  roar ; 
And  he  vastly  prefers  his  own  little  bow-wows 
To  the  loftiest  war-note  the  lion  could  pour. 

**  'T  is,  Indeed,  as  eood  flin  as  a  Cvnie  could  ask. 
To  see  how  this  cockney-bred  setter  of  rabtrfts 
Takes  ^vely  the  lord  of  the  forest  to  task. 
And  judges  of  lions  by  puppy-dog  habits. 

**  Nay,  fed  as  he  was  (and  this  makes  it  a  dark  case) 
with  sops  every  day  from  the  lion's  own  pan. 
He  lifts  up  his  leg  at  the  noble  beast's  carcass. 
And — does  all  a  dog,  so  diminutiTe,  can. 

**  However,  the  book 's  a  good  book,  being  rich  in 
Examples  and  warnings  to  lions  high-bred. 
How  they  suflbr  small  mongrelly  curs  in  their  kitchen, 
Who  '11  feed  on  them  living,  and  foul  them  when  dead."] 

1  [This  poem  was  written  by  Lord  Brron  at  Genoa,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  year  1823 ;  and  published  in  London,  by 
Mr.  John  Hunt.  Its  authenticity  was  much  disputed  at  the 
time.] 
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Though  Alexander's  am  a  show  be  grown. 
On  shores  he  wept  to  conquer,  though  nnknown— 
How  vahi,  how  worse  than  vain,  at  length  appear 
The  madman's  wish,  the  2facedonian*s  tear  I 
He  wept  for  worlds  to  conquer — half  the  earth 
Knows  not  his  name,  or  but  his  death,  and  hirth» 
And  desolation ;  while  his  native  Greece 
Hath  all  of  desolation,  save  its  peace. 
He  "  wept  for  worlds  to  conquer !  *  he  who  ne*cr 
Conceived  the  globe,  he  panted  not  to  spare  I 
With  even  the  busy  Northern  Isle  unknowiv 
Which  holds  his  um,  and  never  knew  his  thraae.  4 

m. 

But  where  is  he,  the  modem,  mightier  fiff. 
Who,  bom  no  king,  made  monarchs  draw  Us  en>; 
The  new  Sesostris,  whose  unhamess*d  kings,  * 
Freed  flrom  the  bit,  believe  themselves  with  «tBici» 
And  spurn  the  dust  o*er  wliich  they  crawl*d  of 
Chain'd  to  the  chariot  of  the  chieftain's  state  f 
Yes  I  where  is  he,  the  champioD  and  the  child 
Of  all  that's  great  or  Uttle,  wise  or  wild  ?  [ 
Whose  game  was  empires,  and  whose   staki 
Whose  table  earth — whose  dice  were  human 
Behold  the  grand  result  in  yon  lone  isle,* 
And,  as  thy  nature  urges,  weep  or  smUe. 
Sigh  to  behold  the  eagle's  lofty  rage 
Reduced  to  nibble  at  his  narrow  cage ; 
Smile  to  survey  the  qneller  of  the  natkMis 
Now  dally  squabbling  o'er  disputed  latlons; 
Weep  to  perceive  him  mourning,  as  he  dlocs» 
O'er  curtail'd  dishes  and  o'er  stinted  wines ; 
O'er  petty  quarrels  upon  petty  things. 
Is  this  the  man  who  scoinged  or  feasted  klngi  ? 


? 


*  [Mr.  Fox  used  to  say—**  /  never  waul  a  void,  k 
never  wants  tke  word."] 

3  [The  grave  of  Mr.  Fox,  hi  Wectmiaatar  AbbOT.  m 
eighteen  inches  of  that  of  Bfr.  Pitt,  — 

**  Where  —  taming  thought  to  human  pcide  ! .. 
The  mighty  chlels  sleep  side  by  aide. 
Drop  upcm  Fox's  grave  the  tear, 
'T  will  trickle  to  his  rival*s  bier : 
O'er  Pitt's  the  moumftil  requica  aoiBid, 
And  Fox's  shall  the  note*  rebound. 
The  solemn  echo  seems  to  cry — 
*  Here  let  their  discord  with  them  die  ; 
Speak  not  for  thoee  a  separate  docm. 
Whom  fkte  made  brochers  in  the  tonb ; 
Biu  search  the  land  criT  Hvtng  men. 
Where  wilt  thoa  find  their  like  agaia  ?*  * 

StaWalna 

*  r  A  sarcophagus,  of  breoda,  supposed  to  have 

the  oust  of  AJexibder,  whJdi  came  Into  the  pnaim 

English  army,  in  consequence  of  the  capitaladoB  ot  Alra 
dria,  in  February,  1803,  was  presented  by  George  IIL  i»  dN 
British  Museum.]  *  •- 

0  CSesostrU  is  said,  by  DIodonis,  to  Imw  hai 
drawn  by  eight  vanquished  sovcrdgas :  — 

**  Hieh  oo  hia  car  Sesostris  Unack  my  vln 
Whom  BcepCar'd  slaves  to  golden  haraaa 
His  hands  a  bow  and  poteted  Javlln  boU. 
His  giant  limbs  are  arm'd  In  acaiea  artaU.'*-.Av«.j 

<  [St.  Helena.] 
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Behold  the  scales  in  which  his  fortune  hangs, 

A  surgeon's  ^  statement,  and  an  earFs  '  hanmgoes  I 

A  hust  delay'd',  a  book  reftued,  can  shake 

The  sleep  of  him  who  kept  the  world  awake. 

Is  this  indeed  the  tamer  of  the  great, 

Now  slare  of  aU  could  tease  or  irritate — 

The  paltrj  gaoler «  and  the  prying  spy. 

The  staring  stranger  with  his  note-book  nigh  ?  ^ 

Plunged  in  a  dungeon,  he  had  still  been  great ; 

How  low,  how  little  was  this  middle  state, 

Between  a  prison  and  a  palace,  where 

How  few  could  fed  for  what  he  had  to  bear  1 

Vain  his  complaint, — my  lord  presents  his  bill, 

His  food  and  wine  were  doled  out  duly  still : 

Vain  was  his  sickness,  never  was  a  clime 

So  free  ftt>m  homicide — to  doubt 's  a  crime ; 

And  the  stiff  surgeon,  who  maintainM  his  cause. 

Hath  lost  his  place,  and  gain'd  the  world's  applause. ' 

But  smile  — though  all  the  pangs  of  brain  and  heart 

Disdain,  defy,  the  tardy  aid  of  art ; 

Though,  save  the  few  fond  firiends  and  imaged  fhce 

Of  that  fair  boy  his  sire  shall  ne'er  embrace. 

None  stand  by  his  low  bed — though  even  the  mind 

Be  wavering,  which  long  awed  and  awes  mankind ; 

Smfle — Ibr  the  fetter'd  eagle  breaks  his  chain, 

And  higher  worlds  than  this  are  his  again.? 

IV. 
How,  if  that  soaring  spirit  still  retain 
A  conscious  twilight  of  his  biasing  reign. 
How  must  he  smile,  on  looking  down,  to  see 
The  little  that  he  was  and  sought  to  be  I 
What  though  his  name  a  wider  empire  found 
Than  his  ambition,  though  with  scarce  a  bound ; 
Though  first  bi  glory,  deepest  in  reverse. 
He  tasted  empire's  blessings  and  its  curse ; 
Though  kings»  r^oidng  in  their  late  escape 
From  chains,  would  gladly  be  their  tyrant's  ape ; 
How  must  he  smile,  and  turn  to  yon  lone  grave. 
The  proudest  sea-mark  that  o'ertops  the  wave  I 
What  though  his  gaoler,  duteous  to  the  last. 
Scarce  deem'd  the  coffin's  lead  could  keep  him  fest, 
Befiuing  one  poor  line  along  the  lid. 
To  date  the  birth  and  death  of  aU  it  hid; 


1  [Mr.  Barry  O'MMxa.] 
*  [The  but  of  his  aon.] 


*  [Earl  Bathorit.] 

*  [Sir  Hudioo  Lowe.] 


»  [Captain  Bad!  Hall'i  interesting  account  of  his  Intenrlew 
with  the  ex-eaipcror  oceura  in  hla  "  Voyage  to  Loo-eboo."] 

«  [The  dreomitanoes  under  wbich  Mr.  O'Meara'i   dii- 

misaal  firom  hli  BUjettT'i  lerrlce  took  place  will  suffice  to 

•bow  how  Httle  "  the  stllT  surgeon  "  merited  the  applause  of 

I^rd  Brron.  In  a  letter  to  the  Admiralty  Board  by  Mr.  O'M., 

dated  Oct.  M.  1818,  there  occurred  the  following  paragraph : 

—  **  In  the  third  interriew  which  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  had  with 

Kapoleon  Buonaparte,  in  May,  1816,  he  proposed  to  the  latter 

to  send  me  away,  and  to  replace  me  by  Mr.  Baxter,  who  had 

been  aereral  years  surgeon  in  the  Corsican  Rangers.    Failing 

In  this  attempt,  he  adopted  the  resolution  of  mamfeiting  great 

confidence  tp  roe,  by  loading  me  with  diilities,  imritsig  me 

constantly  to  dine  with  him,  conTersing  for  hours  together 

with  me  alone,  both  In  his  own  house  and  grounds,  and  at 

Lon^wood,  either  in  my  own  room,  or  under  the  tr«es  and 

elaewtaere.    On  some  or  these  occasions  he  made  to  me  ob- 

•erv-adons  upoiT  the  benefit  which  would  result  to  Europe 

firom  the  death  of  Napoleon  Buom^Mrte ;  of  which  erent  ne 

•poke  In  a  manner  which,  considering  his  kituatlon  and  inine, 

was  peculiarly  distressing  to  me."— -The  Secretary  to  the 

Admiralty  was  instructed  to  answer  in  these  terms : — "  It  is 

impo»sibie  to  doubt  the  meaning  which  th^s  passage  was  ln« 

tended  to  couTey ;  and  my  Lords  can  as  little  doubt  that  the 

lii&inuation  is  a  calumnious  fidsehood :  but  if  it  were  true, 

and  if  so  horrible  a  sunestion  were  made  to  you,  directly  or 

indirectly,  it  waa  your  bounden  duty  not  to  hare  lost  a  moment 

In  communicating  it  to  the  Admiral  on  the  spot»  or  to  the 


That  name  shall  hallow  the  i^oble  shore, 

A  talisman  to  all  save  him  who  bore : 

The  fleets  that  sweep  beibre  the  eastern  blast 

Shall  hear  their  sea-boys  hail  It  from  the  mast; 

When  Victory's  Gallic  column  shall  but  rise, 

Like  PompeylB  pillar,  in  a  desert*s  skies, 

The  rocky  isle  that  holds  or  held  his  dust 

Shall  crown  the  Athmtic  like  the  hero*s  bust, 

And  mighty  nature  o'er  his  obsequies 

Do  more  than  niggard  envy  still  denies. 

But  what  are  these  to  him  ?     Can  Glory's  lust 

Touch  the  freed  spirit  or  the  fetter'd  dust  ? 

Small  care  hath  he  of  what  his  tomb  consists ; 

Nought  if  he  sleeps — nor  more  if  he  exists : 

Alike  the  better-seeing  shade  will  smUe 

On  the  rude  cavern  of  the  rocky  isle. 

As  if  his  ashes  Ibund  their  latest  home 

In  Rome's  Pantheon  or  Gaul's  mimic  dome. 

He  wants  not  this ;  but  France  shall  feel  the  want 

Of  this  last  consolation,  though  so  scant ; 

Her  honour,  flime,  and  &ith  demand  his  bones^ 

To  rear  above  a  pyramid  of  thrones ; 

Or  carried  onward  in  the  battle's  van, 

To  form,  like  Guesclin'ss  dust,  her  tJJiwnan. 

But  be  it  as  it  is  —  the  time  may  come 

His  name  shall  beat  the  alarm,  like  Ziska's  drum.  9 

V. 
Oh  heaven  1  of  which  he  was  in  power  a  feature ; 
Oh  earth  1  of  which  he  was  a  noble  creature ; 
Thou  isle  I  to  be  remembered  long  and  well. 
That  saw'st  the  unfledged  eaglet  chip  his  shell  I 
Ye  Alps,  which  vlew'd  him  in  his  dawning  flights 
Hover,  the  victor  of  a  hundred  fights  I 
Thou  Rome,  who  sawlst  thy  Cssar's  deeds  outdone ! 
Alas !  why  pass'd  he  too  the  Rubicon — 
The  Rubicon  of  man's  awaken'd  rights. 
To  herd  with  vulgar  kings  and  parasites  ? 
Egypt !  ^m  whose  all  dateless  tombs  arose 
Forgotten  Pharaohs  from  their  long  repose. 
And  slu)ok  within  thetr  pyramids  to  hear 
A  new  Cambyses  thundering  in  thetr  ear ; 
While  the  dark  shades  of  fbrty  ages  stood 
Like  startled  giants  by  Nile's  ftmous  flood ;  lo 

Secretary  of  State,  or  to  their  Lordships.  An  orerture  «> 
monstrous  in  itself,  and  so  deeply  inToiving,  not  merely  the 
personal  character  of  the  Roremor,  but  the  honour  of  the 
nation,  and  the  Important  Interest  committed  to  his  charge, 
should  not  hare  been  reserred  in  your  own  bt-east  for  two 
years,  to  be  produced  at  last,  not  (as  it  would  ^>pear)  from  a 
sense  of  public  duty,  but  hi  furtherance  of  your  own  personal 
hostUity  against  the  governor.  Either  the  charge  is  in  the 
last  degree  blse  and  calumnious,  or  you  can  have  no  possible 
excuse  for  baring  hitherto  suppressed  it.  In  either  case,  and 
without  adverting  to  the  general  tenour  of  your  conduct,  as 
stated  in  your  letter,  my  Lords  consider  you  to  be  an  improper 

BTSon  to  continue  in  his  Mx^esty's  service ;  and  they  have 
rected  your  name  to  be  erased  from  the  list  of  naval  sur- 
geons accordingly."    O'Meara  died  in  1836.] 

7  [Buonaparte  died  the  Sth  of  May,  I8S1 .] 

*  [Guesclin,  constable  of  France,  died  in  the  midst  of  his 
triumphs,  before  ChAteauneuf  de  Randon,  In  1380.  The 
English  garrison,  which  had  conditioned  to  surrender  at  a 
certain  time,  marched  out  the  day  after  his  death  ;  and  the 
commander  respectfully  laid  the  keys  of  the  fbrtress  on  the 
bier,  so  that  It  might  appear  to  nave  surrendered  to  hia 
ashes.] 

*  [John  Zlska^a  distinguished  leader  of  the  Hussites. 
It  is  recorded  of  hfan,  that,  in  djring^e  ordered  his  skin  to 
be  made  the  covering  of  a  drum.  The  Bohemians  hold  hia 
memory  in  superstitious  veneration.] 

10  [At  the  battle  of  the  pyramids,  in  July,  1796,  Buonaparte 
said,  —  **  Soldiers  I  from  the  suinmit  of  yondw  pyramids 
forty  ages  behold  you."]  ' 
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Or  from  the  pyramid's  tall  pinnacle 

Beheld  the  desert  peopled,  as  from  hell. 

With  clashing  hosts,  who  strew'd  the  barren  sand 

To  re-manure  the  uncultivated  land ! 

Spain  I  which,  a  moment  mindless  of  the  Cid, 

Beheld  his  banner  flouting  thy  Madrid ! 

Austria  1  which  saw  thy  twice-ta*en  capital 

Twice  spared  to  be  the  traitress  of  his  fall  I 

Te  race  of  Frederic  I — Frederics  but  in  name 

And  falsehood — heirs  to  all  except  his  ftme ; 

Who,  crush*d  at  Jena,  crouch'd  at  Berlin,  fell 

First,  and  but  rose  to  follow  1    Te  who  dwell 

Where  Kosciusko  dwelt,  remembering  yet 

The  unpaid  amount  of  Catherine's  bloody  debt ! 

Poland  1  o'er  which  the  avenghug  angel  past, 

But  left  thee  as  he  found  thee,  still  a  waste, 

Forgetting  all  thy  still  enduring  claim. 

Thy  lotted  people  and  eztlnguish'd  name. 

Thy  sigh  for  ficeedom,  thy  long  flowing  tear. 

That  sound  that  crashes  in  the  tsrrant's  ear  — 

Kosciusko !    On — on — on — the  thirst  of  war 

Gasps  for  the  gore  of  serfb  and  of  their  ciar. 

The  half  barbaric  Moscow's  minarets 

Gleam  in  the  sun,  but  'tis  a  sun  that  sets  I 

Moscow  I  thou  limit  of  his  long  career. 

For  which  rude  Charles  had  wept  his  frrnen  tear 

To  see  in  vain — he  saw  thee — how  ?  with  spire 

And  palace  ftiel  to  one  common  fire. 

To  this  the  soldier  lent  his  kindling  match. 

To  this  the  peasant  gave  his  cottage  thatch. 

To  this  the  merchant  flung  his  hoarded  store. 

The  prince  his  hall-— and  Moscow  was  no  mote ! 

Sublimest  of  volcanos  I  Etna's  flame 

Pales  before  thine,  and  quenchless  Hecla*s  tame ; 

Vesuvius  shows  his  blase,  an  usual  sight 

For  gaping  tourists,  firom  his  hackney'd  height : 

Thou  stand'st  alone  unrivall'd,  till  the  fire 

To  come,  in  which  all  empires  shall  eiplre ! 

Thou  other  element  I  as  strong  and  stem. 
To  teach  a  lesson  conquerors  will  not  learn  I— 
Whose  icy  wing  flapp'd  o'er  the  fldtering  foe. 
Till  fell  a  hero  with  each  flake  of  snow ; 
How  did  thy  numbing  beak  and  silent  fang 
Pierce,  till  hosts  perish'd  with  a  single  pang  I 
In  vain  shall  Seine  look  up  along  his  banks 
For  the  gay  thousands  of  his  dashing  ranks  I 
In  vain  shall  France  recall  beneath  her  vines 
Her  youth — their  blood  flows  faster  than  her  wines ; 
Or  stagnant  in  their  human  ice  remains 
In  frozen  mummies  on  the  Polar  plains. 
In  vain  will  Italy's  broad  sun  awaken 
Her  offspring  chiU'd ;  its  beams  arc  now  forsaken. 
Of  all  the  trophies  gather'd  fh>m  the  war. 
What  shall  return  7  — the  conqueror's  broken  car  I 

1  [GuiUmi  Adolphui  fell  at  the  great  battle  of  Lutsen,  in 
November,  1632.] 

*  [The  Iflo  of  Elba.] 

s  I  refer  the  reader  to  the  firit  addreu  of  Prometheas  in 
£srhrtus,  when  he  In  left  alone  bj  hU  attendants,  and  before 
the  arrival  of  the  Chonu  of  Sea-nymphi.  [Thut  translated 
by  Potter:  — 

••  Ethereal  air,  and  ye  swift-winged  winds, 

Ye  rirers  springing  from  fresh  founts,  re  wares. 
That  o'er  tn'  interminable  ocean  wreath 
Your  crisped  smiles,  thou  all-orodurlng  earth. 
And  thee,  bright  sun,  I  call,  whose  flaming  orb 
Views  the  wide  world  beneath,  see  what,  a  god, 
I  suffer  f^om  the  gods ;  with  what  fleroe  pains. 
Behold,  what  tortures  for  rcTolTing  ages 
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The  conqueror's  yet  unbroken  bcirt !  Apia 
The  horn  of  Boland  sounds,  and  not  in  nin. 
Lutwn,  where  fell  the  Swede  of  victory,  i 
Beholds  him  cooquer,  but,  alas  t  not  die: 
Dresden  surveys  three  deqwti  fly  ones  moic 
Before  their  sovereign — sovereign  as  befoit ; 
But  there  exhausted  Fortune  quits  the  field, 
And  Ldpsic's  treason  bids  the  onvanqniili'd  yield; 
The  Saxon  Jackal  leaves  tbe  Uoo'k  side 
To  turn  the  bear's,  and  wolfs,  snd  fox'i guide; 
And  backward  to  the  den  of  his  despotr 
The  forest  monarch  shrinks,  but  flnds  no  liir  1 

Oh  ye  I  and  each,  and  all  I  Oh  Fnmcel  wbefMied 

Thy  long  fkir  fields,  ploogh'd  up  as  boidk  graund, 

Disputed  fbot  by  foot,  tlU  treason,  still 

His  only  victor,  flnom  Montmaitrel  hOl 

Look'd  down  o'er  trampled  Psiis  I  ind  thon  Ide,« 

Which  see'st  Etniria  from  thy  nmpaits  flnfle, 

Thou  momentary  shelter  of  his  pride, 

Till  woo'd  by  danger,  hit  yet  weeping  Me ! 

Oh,  Frsnce  I  retaken  by  a  single  mar^ 

Whose  path  was  through  one  kmg  trinmphalinA! 

Oh,  bloody  and  most  bootless  Wateriool 

Which  proves  how  fbols  may  have  their  totaac  tDO* 

Won  half  by  blunder,  half  by  treachery: 

Oh,  dull  Saint  Helen  I  with  thy  gaoler  nl(^- 

Hear  1  hear  Promethena'  fhmi  hto  rock  s^ 

To  earth,  air,  ocean,  all  that  felt  or  fied 

His  power  and  glory,  all  who  yet  shall  hctf 

A  name  eternal  as  the  rolling  year; 

He  teaches  them  the  lesson  taught  so  kog. 

So  oft,  so  vainly —learn  to  do  no  wrong  1 

A  single  step  into  the  right  had  made 

This  man  the  Washington  of  worlds  bctr^'d: 

A  single  step  into  the  wrong  has  given 

His  name  a  doubt  to  all  the  winds  of  heavn; 

The  reed  of  Fortune,  and  of  thrones  the  rod, 

Of  Fame  the  Moloch  or  the  dcsnigod; 

His  country's  C«ar,  Europeli  Haaoihol, 

Without  their  decent  dignity  of  fiOL 

Tet  Vanity  herself  had  better  tanght 

A  surer  path  even  to  the  feme  he  soo^ 

By  pointing  out  on  history's  fruitleH  po|e 

T^  thousand  oonqueron  for  a  single  ssge. 

While  FrankUn's  quiet  memofj  climbs  lo  hesfo. 

Cahnhig  the  lightning  which  he  thence  hath  il«i> 

Or  drawing  fh>m  the  no  less  kindled  earth 
Freedom  and  peace  to  that  whldi  boosts  kh  M 

While  Washington 's  a  watchword,  such  ss  ae'0 
Shall  sfaik  whUe  there's  an  echo  left  to  air: » 
WhHe  even  the  Spaniard's  thirst  of  gold  and  «ir 
Forgets  Pinrro  to  shout  Bolivar !' 
Alas  I  why  must  the  same  Atlantic  wave 
Which  wafted  freedom  gird  a  tyrant^  grsve— 
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I  here  laust  stmggla  ;  rach  nmeemly  < 

This  new-raised  ruler  of  the  gods  deriie*-       ^ 

Ahmet  That  groan  burtts  flroa  ny  aafoU  4  "^^ 

My  present  woea  and  ftttarc  to  ^ttmam.  — 

For  fevourt  shown 
To  mortal  man  I  bear  this  weight  of  wee  H 

*  [The  weU^nown  motto  oo  a  French  medal  <fT^*^ 
was—  ^ 

**  Bripult  eorio  Aumen,  acaptnimgoe  tJisB""-  • 

»  ["  To  be  the  ftrrt  man  (mei  tbe  Dfctaior).  a*  ^V*  ' 

bat  the  Washington,  or  Artaddes,  the  Indsc  n  u^-"^  *- 
truth,  is  to  be  next  to  the  Divinity/*  —  B^ftom  Dmy . 

•  [Simon  BoUvar.the  liberator  of  Ooiomliaspdr]^'* 
at  San  Pedro,  Deoenbcr,  laao.  of  ar  "" — -  •— ^  *  ' 
aacesalTe  Ihligiw  and  axartkia,} 
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The  king  of  kings,  and  yet  of  slaves  tbe  slave* 
Who  bunts  the  chains  ot  millions  to  renew 
The  veiy  fetters  which  his  ann  broke  through. 
And  crosh'd  the  rights  of  Europe  and  his  own. 
To  flit  between  a  dungeon  and  a  throne? 


VL 
But  *twin  not  be— the  spark's  awaken*d— lo! 
The  swarthy  Spaniard  feels  his  former  glow ; 
The  same  high  spirit  which  beat  back  the  Moor 
Through  eight  long  ages  of  alternate  gore 
Bevives — and  where  ?  in  that  avenging  dime 
Where  Spain  was  once  synonymous  with  erime. 
Where  Cortes'  and  Pisarro's  banner  flew. 
The  infimt  world  redeems  her  name  of  **  New.'* 
*Tis  the  oM  aspiration  breathed  afresh. 
To  kindle  souls  within  degraded  flesh. 
Such  as  repulsed  the  Fttrslan  from  the  shore 
Where  Greece  was  —  No!  she  stUl  is  Greece  once 

more. 
One  common  cause  makes  myriads  of  one  breast. 
Slaves  of  the  east,  or  helots  of  the  west ; 
On  Andes*  and  on  Athos'  peaks  unftiri'd. 
The  self'Same  standard  streams  o*er  either  world : 
The  Athenian  wears  again  Harmodlus'  sword ;  i 
The  Chili  chief  allures  his  foreign  lord ; 
The  Spartan  knows  himself  once  more  a  Greek, 
Toung  freedom  plumes  the  crest  of  each  cacique ; 
I>ebating  despots,  hemm'd  on  either  shore. 
Shrink  vainly  from  the  roused  Atlantic's  roar; 
llirough  Calpe's  strait  the  rolling  tides  advance. 
Sweep  slightly  by  the  half-tamed  land  of  France,. 
Dash  o'er  the  old  Spaniard's  cradle,  and  would  fain 
Unite  Ausonia  to  the  mighty  main : 
But  driven  from  thence  awhile,  yet  not  for  aye. 
Break  o'er  th'  .£gean,  mindfiil  of  the  day 
Of  Salamis  I — there,  there  the  waves  arise. 
Not  to  be  Ittll'd  by  tyrant  victories. 
Lone,  lost,  abandon'd  in  their  utmost  need 
By  Christians,  unto  whom  they  gave  their  creed. 
The  desolated  lands,  the  ravaged  isle,     ^ 
The  foster'd  fend  encouraged  to  beguile. 
The  aid  evaded,  and  the  cold  delay, 
Prolong'd  but  in  the  hope  to  make  a  prey ;  >  — 
These,  these  shall  tell  the  tale,  and  Greece  can  show 
The  false  friend  worse  than  the  infuriate  foe. 
Bat  this  is  well :  Greeks  only  should  free  Greece, 
Not  the  barbarian,  with  his  mask  of  peace. 
How  shouU  the  autocrat  of  bondage  be 
The  king  of  ser&,  and  set  the  nations  fne  ? 
Better  still  serve  the  haughty  Mussulman, 
Than  swell  the  Coasaque*S  prowling  caravan ; 
Better  still  toil  for  masters,  than  await. 
The  slave  of  slaves,  before  a  Russian  gate, — 
Number'd  by  hordes,  a  human  capital, 
A  live  estate,  existing  but  for  thrall, 
LfOtted  by  thousands,  as  a  meet  reward 
For  the  flrst  courtier  in  the  Car's  regard ; 
-Willie  their  Inwnfdiatit  owner  never  tastes 
His  sleep,  Mont  dreaming  of  Siberia's  wastes ; 
Better  succumb  even  to  their  own  despair, 
AJid.  drive  the  camel  than  purvey  the  bear. 

>  f  The  Cunouc  hymn,  wcribed  to  CdliftratiM : — 

*•  CoTer'd  with  rayrtle-wreathi,  I  '11  wear  my  iword 
ZJke  brare  Hannodias,  and  hta  patriot  friend 
Ariftogeltoo,  who  the  laws  mtored, 

Tha  tyrant  tlew,  and  bade  oppreuton  end/'  &c.  ftc] 

s  ^or  tba  first  authentic  accoont  of  the  RuMian  latricoet 
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But  not  alone  within  the  hoariest  dime 

Where  Freedom  dates  her  birth  with  that  of  Time, 

And  not  alone  where,  plunged  in  night,  a  crowd 

Of  Incas  darken  to  a  dubious  doud. 

The  dawn  revives :  renown'd,  romantic  Spain 

Holds  back  the  invader  from  her  soil  agafaL 

Not  now  the  Boman  tribe  nor  Punic  horde 

Demand  her  Adds  as  lists  to  prove  the  sword ; 

Not  now  the  Vandal  or  the  Tidgoth 

Pollute  the  phdns,  alike  abhorring  both ; 

Nor  old  Pelayo  on  his  mountain  rears 

The  warlike  fiithers  of  a  thousand  years. 

That  seed  is  sown  and  reap'd,  as  oft  the  Moor 

Sighs  to  remember  on  his  dusky  shore. 

Long  in  the  peasant's  song  or  poet's  page 

Has  dwdt  the  memory  of  Abencerrage  t 

The  Zegri,  and  the  captive  victors,  flung 

Back  to  the  barbarous  realm  from  whence  they  sprung. 

But  these  are  gone — their  fkith,  thdr  swords,  their 


Yet  left  more  anti-christlan  fbes  than  they : 
The  bigot  monarch  and  the  butcher  priest, 
The  Inquisition,  with  her  burning  foast. 
The  Iklth's  red  **  auto,"  fed  with  human  ftiel. 
While  sate  the  catholic  Moloch,  calmly  cruel» 
Enjoying,  with  inexorable  eye, 
That  fiery  festival  of  agony ! 
The  stem  or  feeble  sovereign,  one  or  both 
By  turns ;  the  haughtiness  whose  pride  was  doth : 
The  long  degenerate  noble ;  the  debased 
Hidalgo,  and  the  peasant  less  disgraced. 
But  more  degraded ;  the  unpeopled  realm ; 
The  once  proud  navy  which  forgot  the  helm ; 
The  once  impervious  phalanx  disarray'd ; 
The  idle  forge  that  form'd  Toledo's  Uade ; 
The  foreign  wealth  that  flowed  on  ev'ry  shore. 
Save  hers  who  eam'd  it  with  the  natives'  gore ; 
The  very  language  which  might  vie  with  Rome's, 
And  once  was  known  to  nations  like  their  homes» 
Neglected  or  forgotten :  — such  was  Spain ; 
But  such  she  is  not,  nor  shall  be  again. 
These  worst,  these  home  invaders,  felt  and  fed 
The  new  Numantine  soul  of  old  Castile. 
Up  1  up  again  I  undaunted  Tauridor ! 
The  bull  of  Phahuis  renews  his  roar; 
Mount,  chivalrous  Hidalgo  I  not  in  vain 
Bevive  the  cry  — •<  lago I  and  close  Spain!"' 
Yes,  close  her  with  your  armed  bosoms  round» 
And  form  the  barrier  which  Napoleon  found,—- 
The  exterminating  war,  the  desert  plain. 
The  streets  without  a  tenant,  save  the  slain ; 
The  wild  sierra,  with  its  wUder  troop 
Of  vulture-plumed  guerrillas,  on  the  stoop 
For  thdr  incessant  prey ;  the  desperate  wall 
Of  Saragossa,  mightiest  hi  her  fldl ; 
The  man  nerved  to  a  spirit,  and  the  maid 
Waving  her  mora  than  Amaaonian  blade;  * 
The  knife  of  Arrsgon  »,  Toledo's  sted ; 
The  femous  hmoe  of  chivalrous  Castile ; 
The  unerring  rifle  of  the  Catahm ; 
The  Andalnslan  courser  in  the  van ; 

hi  Greece,  in  the  years  alluded  to,  see  **  Gordon*!  History 
of  the  Greek  Rerolatioo"  (1832).  vol.  i.l 

*  r*  Santiuo  y  serra  Espafla  I "  tbe  old  Spanish  war-cry.] 

*  fSee  oiUff  p.  lO.J 

*  Tbe  Arragonian^  are  pecallarly  dexterous  In  tbe  use  of 
this  weapon,  and  dlspliqnid  It  partlcnlariy  In  former  Flreneh 
wan. 
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The  torch  to  make  a  Moacow  of  Madrid ; 
And  in  each  heart  the  spirit  of  the  Cid :  — 
Such  have  been,  such  shall  be,  such  are.     Advance, 
And  win— not  Spain,  but  thine  own  fireedom,  France  I 

vnL 

But  lo  1  a  Congress  1 1  What  I  that  halk>w*d  name 

Which  freed  the  Atlantic  ?     May  we  hope  the  same 

For  outworn  Europe  7     With  the  sound  arise, 

Like  SamueFs  shade  to  Saul's  monarchic  eyes. 

The  prophets  of  young  Freedom,  summoned  &i 

From  climes  of  Washington  and  Bolivar ; 

Henry,  the  forest-bom  Demosthenes, 

Whose  thunder  shook  the  Philip  of  the  seas  ;  « 

And  stoic  Franklin's  energetic  shade. 

Robed  in  the  lightnings  which  his  hand  aEay'd ; 

And  Washington,  the  tyrant-tamer,  wake. 

To  bid  us  blush  for  these  old  chains,  or  break. 

But  who  compose  this  senate  of  the  few 

That  should  redeem  the  many  ?     Who  renew 

This  consecrated  name,  till  now  assign'd 

To  councUs  held  to  benefit  mankind  ? 

Who  now  assemble  at  the  holy  call  ? 

The  blest  Alliance,  which  says  three  are  all  I 

An  earthly  trinity !  which  wears  the  shape 

Of  heaven's,  as  man  is  mimick'd  by  the  ape. 

A  pious  unity !  in  purpose  one — 

To  melt  three  fools  to  a  Napoleon. 

^'^^t  Egypt's  gods  were  rational  to  these ; 

The^  dogs  and  oxen  knew  their  own  degrees, 

And,  quiet  in  their  kennel  or  their  shed. 

Cared  little,  so  that  they  were  duly  fed ; 

But  these,  more  hungry,  must  have  something  more, 

The  power  to  bark  and  bite,  to  toss  and  gore. 

Ah !  how  much  happier  were  good  iBsop's  frogs 

Than  we  I  for  oUrs  are  animated  logs, 

With  ponderous  malice  swaying  to  and  fro. 

And  crushing  nations  with  a  stupid  blow ; 

All  duly  anxious  to  leave  little  work 

Unto  the  revolutionary  stork. 

IX. 

Thrice  blest  Yerona  I  since  the  holy  three 
With  their  imperial  presence  shine  on  thee ; 
Honour'd  by  them,  thy  treacherous  site  forgets 
The  vaunted  tomb  of  **  all  the  Capulets : "  > 
Thy  Scaligen — for  what  was  "  Dog  the  Great," 
*'  Can  Grande  4,"  (which  I  venture  to  translate,) 

I  [The  Congveu  of  the  Sovereigns  of  Russia,  Austria, 
Prussia,  &c.  &c.  &c.  which  assembled  at  Verona,  ia  the 
autumn  of  1832.] 

'  [Patrick  Henry,  of  Virginia,  a  leading  member  of  the 
American  Congress,  died  in  June,  1797.  Lord  Bjron  sdludes 
to  hit  famous  speech  in  176&,  In  wliich,  on  saying,  "  Cesar 
had  his  Brutus  —  Charles  the  First  had  his  Cromwell  — 

and  Geurse  the  Third "  Henry  was    interrupted  with 

a  shout  of  "  Treason  1  treason  ! ! "  —  but  coolly  finished  the 
sentence  with  — "  George  the  Third  mojf  prqfit  by  their 
example"^ 

>  ["  I  have  been  orer  Verona.  The  amphitheatre  fs  wm- 
derful  —  beats  even  Greece.  Of  the  truth  of  Juliet's  story, 
they  seem  tenacious  to  a  degree,  insisting  on  the  fact — glring 
a  date  (1303),  and  showing  a  tomb.  It  Is  a  plain,  open,  and 
partly  decayed  sarcophagus,  with  withered  leaves  In  it,  in  a 
wild  and  desolate  conventual  garden,  once  a  cemetery,  now 
ruined  to  the  very  graves.  The  situation  strudc  me  as  very 
appropriate  to  the  iRgeud,  being  blighted  as  their  love.  I 
have  brought  away  a  few  pieces  of  tlie  granite,  to  give  to  my 
daughter  and  my  nieces.  The  Gothic  monuments  of  the 
Scaliger  princes  pleased  me,  but  *  a  poor  virtuoso  am  I.'  *'  — 
Byron  Letters,  Nov.  1K16.] 

4  [Cane  I.  Delia  Scala,  sumamed  the  Great,  died  in  13S9: 
be  was  the  protector  of  Dante,  who  celebrated  him  as  "  U 
Gran  Lombardo."] 
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To  these  subllmer  pugi  ?     Thy  poet  too^ 

Catullus,  whose  old  laurels  yield  to  new ;  » 

Thine  amphitheatre,  where  Romans  sate ; 

And  Dante's  exile  shelter'd  l^  thy  gate ; 

Thy  good  old  man^  whose  world  was  all  within 

Thy  wall,  nor  knew  the  coontiy  held  him  in :  ^ 

Would  that  the  royal  guests  it  girds  about 

Were  so  &r  like,  as  never  to  get  out  1 

Ay,  shout  1  inscribe  I  rear  monuments  of  ahame. 

To  tell  Oppression  that  the  woiUL  is  tame  1 

Crowd  to  the  theatre  with  loyal  rage. 

The  comedy  is  not  upon  the  stage ; 

The  show  is  rich  in  ribandry  and  ttars^ 

Then  gaae  upon  it  through  thy  dungeon  ban ; 

Clap  tl^  permitted  palms,  kind  Italy, 

For  thus  much  still  thy  fetter'd  hands  are  free  1 

X. 

Resplendent  sight  I  Behold  the  coxcomb  Caar,  f 

The  autocrat  of  waltzes  and  of  war  l 

As  eager  for  a  plaudit  as  a  realm. 

And  Just  as  fit  for  flirting  as  the  helm ; 

A  Calmuck  beauty  with  a  Cossack  wit. 

And  generous  spirit,  when  'tis  not  fiiost-bit; 

Now  half  dissolving  to  a  liberal  thaw. 

But  harden'd  back  whene'er  the  morning  *s  raw ; 

With  no  olijection  to  true  liberty, 

Except  that  it  would  make  the  nations  trte. 

How  well  the  imperial  dandy  prates  of  peace  ! 

How  fliin,  if  Greeks  would  be  his  slaves,  fkve  Greta  i 

How  nobly  gave  he  back  the  Poles  their  Diet, 

Then  told  pugnacious  Poland  to  be  quiet ! 

How  kindly  would  he  send  the  mild  Ukraine, 

With  all  her  pleasant  pulka,  to  lecture  Spain  ! 

How  royally  show  off  in  proud  Biladrid 

His  goodly  person,  from  the  South  long  hid ' 

A  blessing  cheaply  purchased,  the  world  kncii«% 

By  having  Muscovites  for  friends  or  foes. 

Proceed,  thou  namesake  of  great  Philip's  son ! 

La  Harpe,  thine  Aristotle,  beckons  on ; 

And  that  which  Scythia  was  to  him  of  jott 

Find  with  thy  Scythians  on  Iberia's  shore. 

Tet  think  upon,  thou  somewhat  aged  youth. 

Thy  predecessor  on  the  bonks  of  Pruth  ; 

Thou  hast  to  aid  thee,  should  his  lot  be  thine. 

Many  an  old  woman,  but  no  Catherine.  * 

Spain,  too,  hath  rocks,  and  rivers,  and  dellks — 

The  bear  may  rush  into  the  lion's  toils. 

*  [Verona  has  been  distinguished  at  the  craAe  oC  oaar 
illustrious  men.    There  is  one  still  living : 

Per  cui  la  bma  in  te  chlara  risuoDa 
Egregla,  eocelsa,  alma  Verona. — 

I  mean  Ippolito  Pindemonte,  a  poet  who  has  caoytrt  a  pp>i>« 
of  that  sun  whose  setting  beams  yet  gltd  the  honsoo  of  trah 
His  rural  pieces,  for  their  chafite  style  of  colouriq;^  i:  m 
repose,  and  their  keeping,  may  be  said  to  be  in  poetrTi .  %1A 
the  landscapes  of  Claude  Lorraine  are  in  picture tf  <««.  . 

*  [Claudian's  fismous  old  man  of  Verooa,  ^  qui 
nunquam  egressui  est."—  The  Lalln  versei 
imitated  by  Cowley : — 

"  Happy  the  man  who  his  whole  life  doth 
Within  th*  enclosure  of  his  little  ground 
Happy  the  man  whom  the  same  bumble 

iTb*  hereditary  cottage  of  his  raw) 
'rom  his  first  rising  inCsncy  has  known. 
And,  by  degrees,  sees  gently  bending  down. 
With  natund  propension,  to  that  earth 
Which  both  preserved  his  life  and  gare  him  biitlk. 
Him  no  false  distant  UgbU,  bj  Fortune  set. 
Could  ever  Into  foolish  wandimngs  gee ; 
No  chuige  of  Consuls  marks  to  htm  the  vcv  : 
The  change  of  seasons  is  his  caleodar/*  Ac  4c] 

'  [The  Emperor  Alexander ;  who  died  In  l«:iSO 

8  The  dexteri^  of  Catherine  extricated  PMer  (i 
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Fatal  to  Goths  are  Xeres*  sunny  Adds ;  i 

Thlnk'st  ihou  to  thee  Napoleon's  victor  yields  ? 

Better  reclaim  thy  deserts,  turn  thy  swords 

To  ploughshans,  shave  and  wash  thy  Bashkir  horde0» 

Redeem  thy  reahns  ftom  slavery  and  the  knout. 

Than  fbUow  headlong  In  the  fttal  route, 

To  infest  the  dime  whose  skies  and  laws  aie  pure 

With  thy  foul  legions.     Spain  wants  no  manure  : 

Her  soil  is  fertile,  hut  she  feeds  no  fbe ; 

Her  vultures,  too,  were  gorged  not  long  ago ; 

And  wouldst  thou  ftunlsh  them  with  fresher  prey  ? 

Alas  I  thou  wUt  not  conquer,  but  purvey. 

I  am  Diogenes,  though  Buss  and  Hun 

Stand  between  mine  and  many  a  myrlad^s  sun ; 

But  were  I  not  Diogenes,  I'd  wander 

Bather  a  worm  than  Mueh  an  Alexander ! 

Be  slaves  who  will,  the  cynic  shall  be  free ; 

His  tub  hath  tougher  walls  than  Sinope : 

Still  win  he  hold  his  lantern  up  to  scan 

The  Ibce  of  monarchs  for  an  **  honest  man.  ** 

XL 
And  what  doth  Gaul,  the  all-prollflc  land 
Of  me  pbu  nftra  ultras  and  their  band 
Of  mercenaries  ?  and  her  noisy  chambers 
And  tribune,  which  each  orator  first  clambers 
Before  he  finds  a  voice,  and  when  'tis  found. 
Hears  **  the  lie  **  echo  for  his  answer  round  ? 
Our  British  Commons  sometimes  deign  to  "  hear  1  ** 
A  GalUc  senate  hath  more  tongue  than  hear; 
Even  Constant,  their  sole  master  of  debate. 
Must  fight  next  day  his  speech  to  vindicate. 
But  this  costs  little  to  true  Franks,  who  had  rather 
Combat  than  listen,  were  it  to  their  fiither. 
What  is  the  simple  standing  of  a  shot, 
To  listening  long,  and  interrupting  not  ? 
Though  this  was  not  the  method  of  old  Rome, 
When  Tully  fiilmined  o'er  each  vocal  dome, 
Demosthenes  has  sanction'd  the  transaction, 
In  saying  doquence  meant  **  Action,  action  !  '* 

XSL 
But  Where's  the  monarch  7  hath  he  dined  ?  or  yet 
Oroana  beneath  indigestion's  heavy  debt  ? 
Have  revolutionary  pat6s  risen. 
And  tum'd  the  royal  entrails  to  a  prison  ? 
Have  discontented  movements  stlrr'd  the  troops  ? 
Or  have  no  movements  fdlow'd  traitorous  soups  ? 
Have  Carbonaro  *  coolEs  not  carbonadoed 
Each  course  enough  ?  or  doctors  dire  dissuaded 
Repletion  ?  Ah !  in  thy  d^ected  looks 
I  read  all  France's  treason  in  her  cooks ! 
Good  classic  Louis  1  is  it,  canst  thou  say, 
Desirable  to  be  the  Desir6  ?  ** 


Great  by  comteiy),  when  ■arroonded  by  the  MuMulmaiu  on 
the  bonaa  of  the  river  Pmth. 

1  [**  Bight  thoasand  men  had  to  Astarias  march'd 
Beneath  Cottot  Julian's  banner ;  the  renulai 
Of  that  brare  army  whidi  In  Africa 
So  well  against  the  Mussulman  made  head. 
Till  sense  of  injuries  Insupportable, 
And  raging  thirst  of  rengeuice,  overthrew 
Their  leader's  noble  spirit.    To  rerenge 
Hla  qnarrd.  twice  that  number  left  thdr  bones, 
Slain  in  unnatural  battle  on  the  field 
Of  Xeres,  where  the  sceptre  fh>m  the  Goths 
By  rigfateoos  HeSTen  was  reft."— &wlA«y'«  Roderick,} 

7  [AoooftUng  to  Botta,  the  Neapolitan  republicans  who, 
luring  the  rdgn  of  King  Joachim,  lied  to  the  recesses  of  the 
Abrtixzi.  and  there  formed  a  secret  coofederacv,  were  the 
irftt  that  assumed  the  designation,  since  fiunlllar  all  over 
Italy,  of'*  C^arbonari"  (colliers).] 


Why  wouldst   thou  leave  calm   Bartwell's   green 

abode,  > 
Apidan  table,  and  Horatlan  ode. 
To  rule  a  people  who  will  not  be  ruled, 
And  love  much  rather  to  be  scourged  than  sdiod'd  ? 
Ah  !  thine  was  not  the  temper  or  the  taste 
For  thrones ;  the  table  sees  thee  better  placed ; 
A  mild  Epicurean,  form'd,  at  best. 
To  be  a  kind  host  and  as  good  a  guest. 
To  talk  of  letters,  and  to  know  by  heart 
One  half  the  poet's,  off  the  gourmand's  art ; 
A  scholar  always,  now  and  then  a  wit. 
And  gentle  when  digestion  may  permit ;  — 
But  not  to  govern  lands  enslaved  or  ttee ; 
The  gout  was  martyrdom  enough  fbr  thee. 

XITT. 
Shall  noble  Albion  pass  without  a  phrase 
From  a  bold  Briton  in  her  wonted  praise  ? 
**  Arts — arms — and  George — and  glory — and  the 

isles  — 
And  happy  Britahi  —wealth — and  Freedom's  smiles — 
White  cliift,  that  held  hivasion  fhr  aloof — 
Contented  suluects,  all  alike  tax-proof — 
Proud  Wdlington,  with  eagle  beak  so  curl'd* 
That  nose,  the  hook  where  he  suspends  the  world  1  < 

And  Waterloo — and  trade — and (hush  1  not  yet 

A  syllable  of  imposts  or  of  debt) 

And  ne'er  (enough)  lamented  CaatJereagh, 
Whose  penknilb  slit  a  goose-quill  t'other  day — 
And  *  pilots  who  have  weather'd  every  storm  * » — 
(But,  no^  not  even  for  rhyme's  sake,  name  Be- 

fbrm>" 
These  are  the  themes  thus  sung  so  oft  before, 
Methinks  we  need  not  sing  them  any  more ; 
Found  in  so  many  volumes  tai  and  near, 
There's  no  occasion  you  should  find  them  here. 
Yet  something  may  remain  perchance  to  chime 
With  reason,  and,  what^  stranger  still,  with  rhyme. 
Even  this  thy  geniu,  Canning  I  may  permit. 
Who,  bred  a  statesmen,  still  wast  bom  a  wit. 
And  never,  even  hi  that  dull  House,  couldst  tame 
To  unleaven'd  prose  thine  own  poetic  flame ; 
Our  last,  our  best,  our  only  orator,^ 
Even  I  can  praise  thee —  TatiicB  do  no  more : 
Kay,  not  so  much ;  — they  hate  thee,  man,  because 
Thy  spirit  less  upholds  them  than  it  awes. 
The  hounds  will  gather  to  thdr  huntsman's  hollo. 
And  where  he  leads  the  duteous  pack  will  follow ; 
-But  not  for  love  mistake  their  yelling  cry ; 
Their  ydp  far  game  is  not  an  eulogy ; 
Less  fidtUtd  tu  than  the  four-footed  pack, 
A  dubious  scent  would  lure  the  bipeds  back. 


*  [Hartwell,  In  Buckinghamshire — the  residence  of  Louis 
XVllI.,  during  the  latter  years  of  the  Emigration.] 

*  *'  Naso  suspendit  adunoo.*'— IToroee. 

The  Roman  applies  it  to  one  who  merely  was  Imperious 
to  his  acquaintance. 

»  [**  The  Pilot  that  weather'd  the  storm  "  is  the  burthen 
of  a  song,  in  honour  of  Pitt,  by  Mr.  Canning.] 

*  [**  I  hare  never  heard  any  one  who  ftilfllled  my  Ideal  of  an 
orator.  Orattan  would  have  been  near  it,  but  for  his  harle- 
quin ddirery.  Pitt  1  nerer  heard — Fox  but  once :  and  tlien 
be  struck  me  as  a  debater,  which  to  me  seems  as  different 
from  an  orator  as  an  ImproTlsatore  or  a  Terslfier  from  a  poet. 
Grey  Is  great,  but  it  is  not  oratory.  Canning  is  somearaos 
renr  like  one.  Whltbread  was  the  Demosthenes  of  bad  taste 
ana  vulgar  vehemence,  but  strong,  and  English.  Holland  Is 
impresMve  flrom  sense  and  sincerity.  Burdett  Is  sweet  and 
silvery  as  Belial  himself,  and,  1  think,  the  greatest  favourite 
in  Pandemonium."— J9j^rois  Dtoty,  1821.] 
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Thy  saddle-girths  are  not  yet  quite  secure. 
Nor  royal  itallion*s  feet  extremely  sure ;  i 
The  unwieldy  old  white  horse  Is  apt  at  last 
To  stumble,  kick,  and  now  and  then  stick  fost 
With  his  great  self  and  rider  in  the  mud ; 
But  what  of  that  ?  the  animal  shows  blood. 

XIV. 
Alas,  the  country  I  how  shall  tongue  or  pen 
Bewail  her  now  uncountry  gentlemen  ? 
The  last  to  bid  the  cry  of  war&re  cease. 
The  first  to  make  a  malady  of  peace. 
For  what  were  all  these  country  patriots  bom  ? 
To  hunt,  and  vote,  and  raise  the  price  of  com  ? 
But  com,  like  every  mortal  thing,  must  fall. 
Kings,  conquerors,  and  markets  most  of  all. 
And  must  ye  fidl  with  every  ear  of  grain  ? 
Why  would  you  trouble  Buonaparte^s  reign  7 
He  was  your  great  Triptolemus ;  his  vices 
Destroy'd  but  realms,  and    still  maintained    your 

prices; 
He  amplified  to  every  lord's  content 
The  grand  agrarian  alchymy,  hight  rent. 
Why  did  the  tyrant  stumble  on  the  Tartars, 
And  lower  wheat  to  such  desponding  quarters  ? 
Why  did  you  chain  him  on  yon  isle  so  lone  ? 
The  man  was  worth  much  more  upon  his  throne. 
True,  blood  and  treasure  boundlessly  were  spilt. 
But  what  of  that  ?  the  Oaul  may  bear  the  guilt ; 
But  bread  was  high,  the  farmer  paid  his  way, 
And  acres  told  upon  the  appointed  day. 
But  where  is  now  the  goodly  audit  ale  ? 
The  purse-proud  tenant,  never  known  to  fail  ? 
The  farm  which  never  yet  was  left  on  hand  ? 
The  marsh  reclaimed  to  most  improving  land  ? 
The  impatient  hope  of  the  expiring  lease  ? 
The  doubling  rental  ?  What  an  evil  *s  peace ! 
In  vain  the  priie  excites  the  ploughman's  skill. 
In  vain  the  Conmions  pass  their  patriot  bill ; 
The  landed  interest — (you  may  understand 
The  phrase  much  better  leaving  out  the  land) — 
The  land  self-interest  groans  from  shore  to  shore. 
For  fear  that  plenty  should  attain  the  poor. 
I3p,  up  again,  ye  rents  !  exalt  your  notes. 
Or  else  the  ministry  will  lose  their  votes. 
And  patriotism,  so  delicately  nice, 
Her  loaves  will  lower  to  the  market  price ; 
For  ah  !  **  the  loaves  and  fishes,"  once  so  high. 
Are  gone — their  oven  closed,  their  ocean  dry, 
And  nought  remains  of  all  the  millions  spen^ 
Excepting  to  grow  moderate  and  content 
They  who  are  not  so,  had  their  turn — and  turn 
About  still  flows  from  Fortune's  equal  ura ; 
Now  let  their  virtue  be  its  own  reward. 
And  share  the  blessings  which  themselves  prepared. 
See  these  inglorious  Cincinnati  swarm. 
Farmers  of  war,  dictators  of  the  fium ; 
Their  ploughshare  was  the  sword  in  hireling  hands, 
Their  fields  manured  by  gore  of  other  lands  ; 
Safe  in  their  barns,  these  Sabine  tillers  sent 
Their  brethren  out  to  battle — why  ?  for  rent ! 
Year  after  year  they  voted  cent,  per  cent,      [rent ! 
Blood,  sweat,  and  tear- wrung  millions — why  ?  for 

>  [On  the  nildde  of  Lord  Londonderrr,  in  August  1822, 
Mr.  Canning,  who  had  prepared  to  sail  for  India  at  Govemor- 
General,  was  made  SecreUry  of  State  for  Foreign  AfiUr*, 
—  not  much,  it  was  alleRed,  to  the  pononal  saticfbction  of 
Georpe  the  Fourth,  or  of  the  high  Tories  in  the  cabinet. 
He  lived  to  verify  some  of  ttie  predictions  of  the  poet to 


They  roar*d,  they  dined,  they  drank,  they  swoit  tbef 

meant 
To  die  for  England — why  then  live  T—for  Tcnt! 
The  peace  has  made  one  general  maloootent 
Of  these  high-market  patriots ;  war  was  rent  I 
Their  love  of  country,  millions  all  mis-spent, 
How  reconcile  ?  by  reconciling  rent  1 
And  will  they  not  repay  the  treasures  leat  ? 
No :  down  with  every  thing,  and  up  with  rent ! 
Their  good,  ill,  health,  wealth,  joy,  or  discontent, 
Being,  end,  aim,  religion — rent  rent  rent  t 
Thou  sold'st  thy  birthright  Esau  1  for  a  men; 
Thou  shouldst  have  gotten  more,  or  eaten  less ; 
Now  thou  hast  swill'd  thy  pottage,  thy  demands 
Are  idle ;  Israel  says  the  bargain  stands. 
Such,  landlords  1  was  your  appetite  for  war,  ^ 

And,  gorged  with  blood,  you  grumble  at  a  scar ! 
What  I  would  they  spread  their  earthquake  erca  o'er 

cash? 
And  when  land  cmmbles,  bid  firm  paper  oaih  ? 
So  rent  may  rise,  bid  bank  and  nation  fiilL 
And  found  on  'Change  a  Fundling  Hospital  ? 
Lo !  Mother  Church,  while  all  religion  vrithet, 
Like  Niobe,  weeps  o'er  her  o^pring,  Tithes; 
The  prelates  go  to — where  the  saints  have  pae. 
And  proud  pluralities  subside  to  one ; 
Church,  state,  and  Ihction  wrestle  in  the  diric, 
Toss'd  by  the  deluge  in  their  conmioo  mA. 
Shorn  of  her  bishops,  banks,  and  di\ideQd8, 
Another  Babel  soars — but  Britain  ends. 
And  why  ?  to  pamper  the  self-seeking  wants, 
And  prop  the  hiU  of  these  agrarian  anta. 
"  Go  to  these  ants,  thou  sluggard,  and  be  wise;' 
Admire  their  patience  through  each  sacriflct, 
Till  taught  to  feel  the  lesson  of  their  pride, 
The  price  of  taxes  and  of  homicide ; 
Admire  their  justice,  which  would  &in  deny 
The  debt  of  nations : —  pray  who  made  it  high  1 

XV. 

Or  turn  to  sail  between  those  shifting  rocks, 
The  new  Symplegades — the  crushing  Stocks, 
Where  Midas  might  again  his  wish  behold 
In  real  paper  or  imagine<I  gold. 
That  magic  palace  of  Alcina  shows 
More  wealth  than  Britain  ever  had  to  lose, 
Were  all  her  atoms  of  unleaven*d  ore, 
And  all  her  pebbles  ttom  Pactolus*  shore. 
There  Fortune  plays,   while  Humoor  holds  tkr 

ftake, 
And  the  world  trembles  to  bid  broken  break. 
How  rich  is  Britain !  not  indeed  in  mines. 
Or  peace  or  plenty,  com  or  oil,  or  wines ; 
No  land  of  Canaan,  ftill  of  milk  and  honey. 
Nor  (save  in  paper  shekels)  ready  money : 
But  let  us  not  to  own  the  truth  reAue, 
Was  ever  Christian  land  so  rich  in  Jews  ? 
Those  parted  with  their  teeth  to  good  King^ohn. 
And  now,  ye  kings  I  they  kindly  draw  your  o«»; 
All  sUtes,  aU  thhigs,  all  sovereigns  they  eooinl, 
And  waft  a  loan  "  fh>m  Indus  to  the  pole.* 
The  banker — broker  —  baron  « — brethren.  f|*  * 
To  aid  these  bankrupt  tyrants  in  their  nerd. 

abandon  tbe/orfltai  policy  of  his  predeceswr-taj^' 
the  Tory  party  by  a  coditfon  with  the  Whigs -sa^  ^  J^ 
pare  the  way  for  Reform  In  ParHament.]      .  _^  v . 

«  [The  head  of  the  iUtutrioas  house  of  Wj^J*^  . . 
usually  been  dosignatisd  'Me  premier  bam  ChrtJ"*  ^, 
ancestor  haTing.  It  is  supposed,  beta  the  ftni  a*W^'  o^ 
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Nor  these  alone ;  Columbia  feels  no  less 
Fresh  speculations  follow  each  success ; 
And  philanthropic  Israel  deigns  to  drain 
Her  mild  per-centage  from  exhausted  Spain. 
Kot  without  Abraham's  seed  can  Russia  march ; 
Tis  gold,  not  steel,  that  rears  the  conqueror^s  arclu 
Two  Jews,  a  chosen  people,  can  command 
In  every  realm  their  scripture-promised  land :  — 
Two  Jews  keep  down  the  Bomans,  and  uphold 
The  accursed  Hun,  more  brutal  than  of  old ; 
Two  Jews  —  but  not  Samaritans  —  direct 
The  world,  with  all  the  spirit  of  their  sect. 
What  is  the  happiness  of  earth  to  them  ? 
A  congress  forms  their  "  New  Jerusalem, 
Where  baronies  and  orders  both  invite  — 
Oh,  holy  Abraham  1  dost  thou  see  the  sight  ? 
Thy  followers  mingling  with  these  royal  swine, 
MTho  spit  not  **  on  their  Jewish  gaberdine," 
Bat  honour  them  as  portion  of  the  show  — 
(Where  now,  oh  pope  !  is  thy  forsaken  toe  ? 
Could  it  not  Ikrour  Judah  with  some  kicks  ? 
Or  has  it  ceased  to  **  kick  against  the  pricks  ?  **) 
On  Shylock'b  shore  behold  them  stand  afresh, 
To  cut  from  nations*  hearts  their  **  pound  of  flesh. 

3CVI. 

Strange  sight  this  Congress  I  destined  to  unite 

All  that 's  incongruous,  all  that  *8  om>osite. 

I  speak  not  of  the  Sovereigns  —  they  *re  alike, 

A  common  coin  as  ever  mint  could  strike : 

But  those  who  sway  the  puppets,  pull  the  strings. 

Have  more  of  motley  than  their  heavy  kings. 

Jews,  authors,  generals,  charlatans,  combine. 

While  Europe  wonders  at  the  vast  design : 

There  Mettemich,  power's  foremost  parasite, 

Ci^oles ;  there  Wellington  forgets  to  fight ; 

There  Chateaubriand  forms  new  books  of  martyrs ;  ^ 

And  subtle  Greeks  3  intrigue  for  stupid  Tartars ; 

There  Montmorend,  the  sworn  foe  to  charters,  ^ 

Turns  a  diplomatist  of  great  &:]at. 

To  furnish  articles  for  the  **  D^bats  ;  ** 

or  war  so  certain  —  yet  not  quite  so  sure 

As  his  dismissal  in  the  **  Moniteur." 

Alas !  how  could  his  cabinet  thus  err  ? 

Can  peace  be  worth  an  ultra>mlnister  ? 

He  foils  indeed,  perhaps  to  rise  again, 

"  Almost  as  quickly  as  he  conqner'd  Spain.**  ^ 

xvn. 

Enough  of  this  —  a  sight  more  moumAil  woes 
The  averted  eye  of  the  reluctant  muse. 
The  imperial  daughter,  the  imperial  bride* 
The  Imperial  victim  —  sacrifice  to  pride ; 

to  Christianity  In  France.  Lord  Byron  perhaps  alludes  to 
the  well-known  joke  of  Talleyrand,  who,  meeting  the  Duke 
of  Montmorend  at  the  name  norty  with  M.  Rothschild,  soon 
after  the  latter  had  been  ennobUd  by  the  Emperor  of  Austria, 
i«  said  to  have  begged  leave  to  present  it.  te  premier  baron 
Jv.(f  to  M.  U  premier  baron  Ckrftien.} 

*  Monsieur  Chateaubriand,  who  has  not  forgotten  the  au- 
thor in  the  minister,  received  a  handsome  compliment  at  Ve- 
rona from  a  literary  sovereign :  '*  Ah  !  Monsieur  C,  are  you 
related  to  that  Chateaubriand  who  ~wbo— who  has  written 
Momrihing  t "  (ccrit  queiqne  chose!)  It  U  said  that  the  au- 
thor of  Atala  repented  him  for  a  moment  of  his  legitimacy. 

9  (Count  Capo  d'Istrias— afterwards  President  of  Greece. 
The  count  was  murdered  ha  September,  1831,  by  the  brother 
atKl  son  of  a  Malnote  chief  whom  he  had  imprisoned.] 

s  (The  Duke  de  Montmorend-Laval.] 

<•  (From  Pope's  verses  on  Lord  Peterborough :  — 


The  mother  of  the  hero's  hope,  the  boy. 

The  young  Astyanax  of  modem  Troy ;  ^ 

The  still  pale  shadow  of  the  loftiest  queen 

That  earth  has  yet  to  see,  or  e*er  hath  seen  ^ 

She  iiits  amidst  the  phantoms  of  the  hour. 

The  theme  of  pity,  and  the  wreck  of  power. 

Oh,  cruel  mockery  !    Could  not  Austria  spare 

A  daughter  ?    AVhat  did  France's  widow  there  ? 

Her  fitter  place  was  by  St  Helen's  wave* 

Her  only  throne  is  in  Napoleon's  grave. 

But,  no,  —  she  still  must  hold  a  petty  reign, 

Flank'd  by  her  formidable  chamberlain ; 

The  martial  Argus,  whose  not  htmdred  eyes 

Must  watch  her  through  these  paltry  pageantries ;  ^ 

What  though  she  share  no  more,  and  shared  in  vain, 

A  sway  surpassing  that  of  Charlemagne, 

Which  swept  firom  Moscow  to  the  southern  seas ; 

Yet  still  she  rules  the  pastoral  realm  of  cheese. 

Where  Parma  views  the  traveller  resort. 

To  note  the  trappings  of  her  mimic  court 

But  she  appears !   Verona  sees  her  shorn 

Of  all  her  beams — while  nations  gaze  and  mourn  — 

Ere  yet  her  husband's  ashes  have  had  time 

To  chill  in  their  inhospitable  clime ; 

(If  e'er  those  awftil  ashes  can  grow  cold ;  — 

But  no,  —  their  embers  soon  will  burst  the  mould ;) 

She  comes !  —  the  Andromache  (but  not  Racine's, 

Nor  Homer's,)  —  Lo  1  on  Pyrrhus'  arm  she  leans  1 

Tes !  the  right  arm,  yet  red  fhun  Waterloo, 

Which  cut  her  lord's  half-shatter'd  sceptre  through. 

Is  ofibr'd  and  accepted  I    Could  a  slave 

Do  more  ?  or  less  ?  —  and  he  in  his  new  grave  : 

Her  eye,  her  cheek,  betray  no  inward  strife. 

And  Uie  ex-empress  grows  as  ex  a  wife  I 

So  much  for  human  ties  in  Tojtl  breasts  1 

Why  spare  men's  feelings,  when  their  own  are  jests  ? 

xvni. 

But,  tired  of  foreign  follies,  I  turn  home. 

And  sketch  Che  group  —  the  picture's  yet  to  come. 

My  muse  'gan  weep,  but,  ere  a  tear  was  split. 

She  caught  Sir  William  CurtLs  in  a  kilt ! 

While  throng'd  the  chiefs  of  every  Highland  clan 

To  hall  thetr  brother,  Vlch  Ian  Alderman  \ 

Guildhall  grows  Gael,  and  echoes  with  Erse  roar. 

While  all  the  Common  Cotmcil  cry  **  Claymore  !  ** 

To  see  proud  Albyn's  tartans  as  a  belt 

Gird  the  gross  sirloin  of  a  city  Celt,  7 

She  burst  into  a  laughter  so  extreme. 

That  I  awoke  —  and  lo  !  it  was  no  dream ! 

Here,  reader,  will  we  pause :  — if  there's  no  harm  In 
This  first — you  'U  have,  perhaps,  a  second  "  Carmen.  ** 

**  And  he,  whose  Ughtnlng  pierced  the  Iberian  lines. 
Now  forms  my  quincunx,  and  now  ranks  my  vines. 
Or  tames  the  genius  of  the  stubborn  plain. 
Almost  as  qtdddy  as  he  conquer'd  Spain."] 
*  [Napoleon  Francois  Charles  Joseph,  Duke  of  Reichstadt, 
died  at  the  palace  of  Schonbrunn,  July  2S.  1832,  having  just 
attained  his  twenty-first  year.] 

<  [Count  Ndpperg,  chamberlain  and  second  husband  to 
Maria- Louisa,  had  but  one  eye.  The  count  died  in  1831 .  See 
<ns<^,p.461.]' 

7  (George  the  Fourth  is  said  to  have  been  somewhat  an- 
noyed, on  entering  the  levee-room  at  Holyrood  (Aug.  I82*i) 
in  fiill  Stuart  tartan,  to  see  only  one  figure  similarly  attired 
(and  of  similar  bulk)—  that  of  Sir  William  Curtis.  The  city 
knight  had  every  thing  complete— even  the  knife  stuck  hi 
the  garter.  He  asked  the  King,  if  he  did  not  think  him  well 
dressed.  "  Yes  { '*  replied  his  Majesty,  **  only  you  have  no 
tpoon  in  your  kote.**  The  devourer  of  turtle  had  a  fine  en- 
graving  executed  of  himself  in  his  Celtic  attire.] 
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THE  ADIEU. 

WUTTXN  UNDER  THS  IVrRXSSIOK  THAT  THE  AUTBOK 

WOULD  SOON  DUE. 

Adieu,  thou  Hill  > !  wbere  early  joy 

Spread  roses  o*er  my  brow ; 
Where  Science  seeks  each  loitering  boy 

With  knowledge  to  endow. 
Adieu,  my  youthful  friends  or  foes, 
Partners  of  former  bliss  or  woes ; 

No  more  through  Ida*8  paths  we  stray  ; 
Soon  must  I  share  the  gloomy  cell. 
Whose  ever-slumbering  inmates  dwell 

Unconscious  of  the  day. 

Adieu,  ye  hoary  Begal  Fanes, 

Te  spires  of  Granta*s  vale, 
Where  Learning  robed  in  sable  reigns. 

And  Melancholy  pale. 
Ye  comrades  of  the  JoTial  hour, 
Te  tenants  of  the  classic  bower. 

On  Cama's  verdant  margin  placed, 
Adieu  t  while  memory  still  is  mine, 
For,  offerings  on  Oblivion's  shrine. 

These  scenes  must  be  effaced. 

Adieu,  ye  mountains  of  the  clime 

Where  grew  my  youthful  years  ; 
Where  Loch  na  Garr  in  snows  sublime 

Bis  giant  summit  rears. 
Why  did  my  childhood  wander  forth 
From  you,  ye  regions  of  the  North, 

With  sons  of  pride  to  roam  ? 
Why  did  I  quit  my  Highland  cave, 
Marr*s  dusky  heath,  and  Dee*s  clear  wave. 

To  seek  a  Sotheron  home  ? 

Hall  of  my  Sires  !  a  long  fiirewell-— 

Yet  why  to  thee  adieu  ? 
Thy  vaults  will  echo  back  my  knell. 

Thy  towers  my  tomb  will  view : 
The  faltering  tongue  which  sung  thy  fall. 
And  former  glories  of  thy  Hall  * 

Forgets  its  wonted  simple  note  — 
But  yet  the  Lyre  retains  the  strings. 
And  sometimes,  on  JEolian  wings, 

In  dying  strains  may  float 

Fields,  which  surround  yon  rustic  cot, 

While  yet  I  linger  here, 
Adieu  I  you  are  not  now  forgot, 

To  retrospection  dear. 
Streamlet '  I  along  whose  rippling  surge, 
My  youthful  limbs  were  wont  to  urge 

At  noontide  heat  their  pliant  course ; 
Plunging  with  ardour  fh>m  the  shore. 
Thy  springs  will  lave  these  limbs  no  more, 

Deprived  of  active  force. 

And  shall  I  here  forget  the  scene, 
Still  nearest  to  my  breast  ? 

•  [Harrow.]  *  [See  anie,  pp.  378.  402.] 

*  [The  rirer  Crete,  at  South weu.] 
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Bocks  rise,  and  rivers  roll  between 

The  spot  which  passioo  blest ; 
Yet,  Mary  *,  all  thy  beauties  seem 
Fresh  as  in  Love's  bewitching  dram, 

To  me  in  smiles  display'd ; 
Till  slow  disease  resigns  his  prey 
To  Death,  the  parent  of  decay. 

Thine  image  cannot  Cule. 

And  thou,  my  Friend  ^ !  whose  gentle  lore, 

Yet  thrills  my  bosom's  chords. 
How  much  thy  friendship  was  above 

Description's  power  of  words ! 
Still  near  my  breast  thy  gift  I  wesr 
Which  sparkled  once  with  Feeling's  tear, 

Of  Love  the  pure,  the  sacred  gem ; 
Our  souls  were  equal,  and  our  lot 
In  that  dear  moment  quite  focgot ; 

Let  Pride  alone  condemn  I 

All,  all  is  dark  and  cheerless  now  I 

No  smile  of  Lovet  deceit 
Can  warm  my  veins  with  wonted  glow, 

Can  bid  Life's  pulses  beat : 
Not  e'en  the  hope  of  tatan  fknie, 
Can  wake  my  ikint,  eihausted  frame, 

Or  crown  with  fiuided  wreaths  mj  heid. 
Mine  is  a  short  inglorious  laoe,— 
To  humble  in  the  dust  my  ihoe. 

And  ndngle  with  the  dead. 

Oh  Fame  I  thou  goddess  of  my  heart; 

On  him  who  gains  thy  prabe, 
Pointless  must  fkll  the  ^^tre's  dait. 

Consumed  in  Olory*^  blase ; 
But  me  she  beckooa  fhim  the  earth. 
My  name  ofaecure^  unmark'd  my  birth, 

My  life  a  short  and  vulgar  dieam; 
Lost  in  the  dull,  ignoble  crowd. 
My  hopes  recline  within  a  shroud. 

My  fkte  is  Lethc*8  stream. 

When  I  repose  beneath  the  sod. 

Unheeded  in  the  day. 
Where  once  my  pUyftil  footsteps  trod. 

Where  now  my  head  roust  lay ; 
The  meed  of  Pity  will  be  shed 
In  dew-drops  o'er  my  narrow  bed. 

By  nightly  skies,  and  storms  alone; 
No  mortal  eye  will  deign  to  steep 
With  tean  the  dark  sepulchral  deep 

Which  hides  a  name  unknown. 

Forget  this  worid,  my  restless  sprite. 
Turn,  turn  thy  thoughts  to  Heaven: 

There  must  thou  soon  direct  thy  flight. 
If  errors  are  forgiven. 

To  bigots  and  to  sects  uaknown, 

Bow  down  beneath  the  AlmJighty's  Ihrox ; 


*  [Mary  Duff.    See  amti^  p.  416.  note-l  ,     «.  t 

»  [Eddfestoue,  the  GambrUfe  ebortaler.  Sea a^^ *^J 
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To  Him  address  thy  trembUng  prayer : 
He,  who  is  merdftil  and  Just, 
Will  not  r^ect  a  child  of  du^ 

Although  his  meanest  care. 

Father  of  Light !  to  Thee  I  call, 

My  soul  is  dark  within : 
Thou,  who  canst  mark  the  sparrow's  lUQ, 

Arert  the  death  of  sin. 
Thou,  who  canst  guide  the  wandering  star, 
Who  calm'st  the  elemental  war. 

Whose  mantle  is  yon  boundless  sky. 
My  thoughts,  my  words,  my  crimes  forgive ; 
And,  since  I  soon  must  cease  to  Uve, 

Instruct  me  how  to  die. 

1807.    [First  publlfhed.  1832.] 


TO  A  VAIK  LADY. 

Ah,  heedless  girl !  why  thus  disclose 
What  ne*er  was  meant  for  other  ears: 

Why  thus  destroy  thine  own  repose, 
And  dig  the  source  of  fiiture  tears  ? 

Oh,  thou  wilt  weep,  imprudent  maid. 
While  lurking  envious  foes  will  smile, 

For  an  the  follies  thou  hast  said 
Of  those  who  spoke  but  to  beguile. 

Tain  girl  I  thy  lingering  woes  are  nigh, 
If  thou  believ*st  what  striplings  say : 

Oh,  from  the  deep  temptation  fly. 
Nor  fidl  the  specious  spoiler's  prey. 

Dost  thou  repeat,  in  childish  boast. 
The  words  man  utters  to  deceive  7 

Thy  peace,  thy  hope,  thy  all  is  lost. 
If  thou  canst  ventiure  to  believe. 

While  now  amongst  thy  female  peers 
Thou  tell'st  again  the  soothing  tale. 

Canst  thou  not  mark  the  rising  sneers 
Duplicity  in  vain  would  veil  ? 

These  tales  in  secret  silence  hush. 
Nor  make  thyself  the  public  gaie : 

What  modest  maid  without  a  blush 
Recounts  a  flattering  coxcomb's  praise  ? 

Will  not  the  laughing  boy  despise 
Her  who  relates  each  fond  conceit  — 

WhOk  thinking  Heaven  is  in  her  eyes, 
Yet  cannot  see  the  slight  deceit  ? 

For  she  who  takes  a  soft  delight 

These  amorous  nothings  in  revealing, 

Must  credit  all  we  say  or  write. 
While  vanity  prevents  concealing. 

Ceaiie,  if  you  prize  your  beauty's  reign  I 

No  jealousy  bids  me  reprove : 
One,  who  is  thus  from  nature  vain, 

I  pity,  but  I  cannot  love. 

January  15. 1807.    [First  pubUshed,  183S.] 


TO  ANNE. 


;>H,  Anne  1  your  ofl'ences  to  roe  have  been  grievous ; 

1  thought  frt)ro  my  wrath  no  atonement  could  save 
you; 
3at  vroman  is  made  to  command  and  deceive  us  — 

I  looVd  in  your  face,  and  I  ahnost  forgave  you. 


I  vow*d  I  could  ne'er  for  a  moment  respect  you. 
Yet  thought  that  a  day's  separation  was  long : 

When  we  met,  I  determined  again  to  suspect  you — 
Your  smile  soon  convinced  me  suspicion  was  wrong. 

I  swore,  in  a  transport  of  young  indignation. 
With  fiervent  contempt  evermore  to  disdain  you : 

I  saw  you — my  anger  became  admiration ; 
'And  now,  all  my  wish,  all  my  hope,  's  to  regain  you. 

With  beauty  like  yours,  oh,  how  vain  the  contention  I 
Thus  lowly  I  sue  for  forgiveness  before  you ;  — 

At  once  to  conclude  such  a  fruitless  dissension. 
Be  fidse,  my  sweet  Anne,  when  I  cease  to  adore  you ! 
January  16. 1807.    [First  published,  1839.] 


TO  THE  SAME. 


Oh,  say  not,  sweet  Anne,  that  the  Fates  have  decreed 
The  heart  which  adores  you  should  wish  to  dissever ; 

Such  Fates  were  to  me  most  unkind  ones  indeed ; — 
To  bear  me  from  love  and  from  beauty  for  ever. 

Your  fh>wns,  lovely  girl,  are  the  Fates  which  alone 
Could  bid  me  from  fond  admiration  reft^n ; 

By  these,  every  hope,  every  wish  were  o'erthrown. 
Till  smiles  should  restore  me  to  rapture  again. 

As  the  ivy  and  oak,  in  the  forest  entwined. 
The  rage  of  the  tempest  united  must  weather. 

My  love  and  my  life  were  by  nature  design'd 
To  flourish  alike,  or  to  perish  together. 

Then  say  not,  sweet  Anne,  that  the  Fates  have  decreed, 
Your  lover  should  bid  you  a  lasting  adieu ; 

Till  Fate  can  ordain  that  his  bosom  shall  bleed, 
His  soul,  his  existence,  are  center'd  in  you. 

1807.    [First  publUhed.  1832.] 


M  I 


TO  THE  AUTHOB  OF  A  SONNET  BEGINNING, 

SAD  U  NT  VBUB,'  TOO  SAY,  *  AHD  TIT  MO  TBAB.*  '* 

Tar  verse  is  "  sad  "  enough,  no  doubt : 
A  devilish  deal  more  sad  than  witty! 

Why  we  should  weep  I  can't  find  out. 
Unless  for  tAee  we  weep  in  pity. 

Yet  there  is  one  I  pity  more ; 

And  much,  alas !  I  think  he  needs  It : 
For  he,  I  *m  sure,  win  suffer  sore. 

Who,  to  his  own  misfortune,  reads  It 

Thy  rhymes,  without  the  aid  of  magic. 
May  once  be  read — but  never  after : 

Yet  their  elftct's  by  no  means  tragic. 
Although  by  ftr  too  dull  for  laughter. 

But  would  you  make  our  bosoms  bleed. 
And  of  no  common  pang  complain 

If  yon  would  make  us  weep  indeed. 
Tell  us,  you'll  read  them  o'er  a^^. 

March  8. 1807.    [First  pubUstaed,  1882.] 


ON  FINDING  A  FAN. 

In  one  who  felt  as  once  he  felt. 

This  might,  perhaps,  have  ftnn'd  the  flame ; 
But  now  his  heart  no  more  will  melt. 

Because  that  heart  is  not  the  same. 
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Am  when  the  ebbing  flames  are  low. 

The  aid  which  once  improved  theirlight. 

And  bade  them  bum  with  fiercer  glow, 
Now  quenches  all  their  blase  in  night. 

Thus  has  it  been  with  passion^s  fires — 
As  many  a  boy  and  girl  remembers — 

While  every  hope  of  love  expires, 
Extlnguish'd  with  the  dying  embers. 

Theylrjf,  though  not  a  spark  survive, 
Some  careAil  hand  may  teach  to  bum ; 

The  last,  alas  I  can  ne'er  survive ; 
No  touc^  can  bid  its  warmth  return. 

Or,  if  it  chance  Ui  wake  again. 

Not  always  doom'd  its  heat  to  smother, 

It  sheds  (so  wayward  &tes  ordain) 
Its  former  warmth  around  another. 

1807.    [Flnt  pubUthed.  1S32.] 


FAREWELL  TO  THE  MUSE. 

Thoo  Power  I  who  hast  ruled  me  through  in£ucy's 
days, 

Young  offspring  of  Fancy,  *tis  time  we  should  part ; 
Then  rise  on  the  gale  this  the  last  of  my  hiys. 

The  coldest  effusion  which  springs  from  my  heart 

This  bosom,  responsive  to  rapture  no  more. 

Shall  hush  thy  wild  notes,  nor  implore  thee  to  sing ; 

The  feelings  of  childhood,  which  taught  thee  to  soar. 
Are  wafted  tut  distant  on  Apathy's  wing. 

Though  simple  the  themes  of  my  rude  flowing  Lyre, 
Yet  even  these  themes  are  departed  for  ever ; 

No  more  beam  the  eyes  which  my  dream  could  inspire, 
Hy  visions  are  flown,  to  retum, — alas,  never! 

When  drain'd  is  the  nectar  which  gladdens  the  bowl. 
How  vain  is  the  effort  delight  to  prolong ! 

When  cold  is  the  beauty  which  dwelt  in  my  soul, 
What  magic  of  Fancy  can  lengthen  my  song  ? 

Can  the  lips  sing  of  Love  in  the  desert  alone, 

Of  kisses  and  smiles  which  they  now  must  resign  ? 

Or  dwell  with  delight  on  the  hours  that  are  flown  ? 
Ah,  no  I  for  those  hours  can  no  longer  be  mine. 

Can  they  speak  of  the  friends  that  but  to  love  ? 

Ah,  surely  affection  ennobles  the  strain  I 
But  how  can  my  numbers  in  sympathy  move. 

When  I  scarcely  can  hope  to  behold  them  again  ? 

Can  I  sing  of  the  deeds  which  my  Fathers  have  done. 
And  raise  my  loud  harp  to  the  fame  of  my  Sires  ? 

For  glories  like  theirs,  oh,  how  faint  is  my  tone  I 
For  Heroes'  exploits  how  unequal  my  flres  1 

Untouch'd,  then,  my  Lyre  shall  reply  to  the  blast — 
*T  is  hush'd ;  and  my  feeble  endeavours  are  o'er ; 

And  those  who  have  heard  it  will  pardon  the  past. 
When  they  know  that  its  murmurs  shall  vibrate  no 
more. 

I  [Lord  Byron,  on  hit  first  arrival  at  Nevttead,  in  1798, 
planted  an  oak  in  the  garden,  and  nourished  the  fancy,  that  ai 
the  tree  fliHulahed  so  should  he.  On  reTisicing  the  abt>ey, 
during  Lord  Grey  de  RuthTon's  residence  there,  he  found 
the  oak  choked  up  by  weeds,  and  almost  destroyed ; — hence 
these  lines.  Shortly  after  Colonel  Wildman,  the  present 
proprietor,  took  possession,  he  one  day  noticed  it,  and  said  to 
the  tenrant  who  was  with  him,  **  Here  Is  a  fine  young  oak; 


And  soon  shall  its  wild  erring  notes  be  foivjt. 
Since  early  affection  and  love  are  o'ercast : 

Oh  I  blest  had  my  ftte  been,  and  hMppy  my  kit. 
Had  the  flrst  strain  of  love  been  the  dearest,  thelsKt ! 

Farewell,  my  young  Muse  I  since  we  now  can  De*er 
meet; 
If  our  songs  have  been  languid,  they  lurdy  are  few: 
Let  us  hope  that  the  present  at  least  win  be  sweK— 
The  present — which  seals  our  eternal  Adieu. 

1807.    [First  pablisbed,  isn.] 


TO  AN  OAK  AT  NEWSTEAD.  i 

Young  Oakl  when  I  planted  thee  deep  in  the  groosd, 
I  hoped  that  thy  days  would  be  longer  than  ndnc; 

That  thy  dark-waving  branches  would  flourish  arouid. 
And  ivy  thy  trunk  with  its  manUe  entwine. 

Such,  such  was  my  hope,  when,  in  infimcy's  yean, 
On  the  hmd  of  my  fiithers  I  rear'd  thee  with  pride: 

They  are  past,  and  I  water  thy  stem  with  my  tnn,— 
Thy  decay  not  the  weeds  that  iurround  tkee  csb 
hide. 

I  left  thee,  my  Oak,  and,  since  that  fiital  boor, 
A  stranger  has  dwelt  in  the  hall  of  my  slie ; 

Till  manhood  shall  crown  me,  not  mine  is  the  powr,. 
But  his,  whose  neglect  may  have  bade  thee  expire. 

Oh !  hardy  thou  wert — even  now  little  care 
Might  revive  thy  young  head,  and  thy  wounds 
gently  heal : 

But  thou  wert  not  fkted  affection  to  share — 
For  who  could  suppose  that  a  Stranger  would  feel  ? 

Ah,  droop  not,  my  Oak  !  lift  thy  head  for  a  whik; 

Ere  twice  round  yon  Glory  this  planet  shall  run. 
The  hand  of  thy  Master  will  teach  thee  to  smOe, 

When  In&ncy's  yean  of  probation  are  done. 

Oh,  live  then,  my  Oak  1  tow*r  aloft  fivm  the  weeds. 
That  clog  thy  young  growth,  and  assist  thy  decay. 

For  still  in  thy  bosom  are  life's  eariy  seeds. 
And  still  may  thy  branches  their  beauty  dbpiay. 

Oh  I  yet,  if  maturity's  yean  may  be  thine. 
Though  /  shall  lie  low  in  the  cavern  of  death. 

On  thy  leaves  yet  the  day-beam  of  ages  may  shine, 
Uniiuured  by  time,  or  the  rude  winter's  breatk 

For  centuries  still  may  thy  boug^  U^tly  wave 
O'er  the  corse  of  thy  lord  in  thy  canopy  laid  ; 

While  the  branches  thus  gratefully  shelter  Ms  grstv. 
The  chief  who  survives  may  recline  In  thy  shade. 

And  as  he,  with  his  boys,  shall  revisit  this  spot. 
He  will  tell  them  in  whispera  more  softly  to  tread. 

Oh  1  surely,  by  these  I  shall  ne'er  be  fbi^ : 
Bemembrance  still  haUows  the  dust  of  the  dead. 

And  here,  wIU  they  say,  when  in  UCe^  Rowing  fKitct, 
Perhaps  he  has  pour'd  fbrth  his  young  sfanple  la«. 

And  here  must  he  sleep,  till  the  moments  at  time 
Are  lost  in  the  houn  of  Eternity^  day. 

1807.    [Flnt  piAUahcd,  ISS.: 
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but  It  must  be  cut  down,  u  It  grows  In  an  !rapiu|i«i 
— "  I  hope  not,  sir,"  replied  the  man ;  **  fiv  itS  cbe  i 
my  lord  was  so  fondof.Decausebeset  It  htmeelf.*'  TW  C.^ 
lonel  has,  of  course,  taken  erery  posslhle  care  of  it.  It  is  «!> 
reiidy  Inquired  after,  by  stranaws,  as  **  mm  Brmois  04a  * 
and  proouses  to  share,  m  after  dmes,  the  odetei^  etf  Skdk- 
•peare*!  mulbeny,  and  Pope's  wlUow.J 
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ON  REVISITING  HARROW.  > 

Herk  once  engaged  the  stranger's  view 

Young  Friendship's  record  simply  traced ; 
Few  were  her  words, — but  yet,  though  few. 
Resentment's  hand  the  line  defaced. 

Deeply  she  cut — but  not  erased, 

The  characters  were  still  so  plain. 
That  Friendship  once  retum'd,  and  gated, — 

Till  Memory  hail'd  the  words  again. 

Repentance  placed  them  as  before ; 

Forgiveness  Joln'd  her  gentle  name ; 
So  fidr  the  inscription  seem'd  once  more 

That  Friendship  thought  it  stUl  the  same. 

Thus  might  the  Record  now  have  been ; 

But,  ah,  in  spite  of  Hope's  endeavour. 
Or  Friendship's  tears.  Pride  rush'd  between, 

And  blotted  out  the  line  for  ever  1 

September,  1807. 


EPITAPH  ON  JOHN  ADAMS,  OF  SOUTH\T£LL, 

A  CAkRIBE,  WHO  DUD  OF  DRUXKCNKXSS. 

John  Adams  lies  here  of  the  parish  of  Southwell, 
A  Carrier  who  carried  his  can  to  his  mouth  well ; 
fie  carried  so  much,  and  he  carried  so  fiist. 
He  could  carry  no  more — so  was  carried  at  last ; 
For,  the  liquor  he  drank,  being  too  much  for  one, 
He  could  not  cany  oft, — so  he 's  now  earri-on. 

September,  1807. 


TO  MY  SON. « 


Thocb  flaxen  locks,  those  eyes  of  blue, 
Bright  as  thy  mother's  in  their  hue ; 
Those  rosy  lips,  whose  dimples  play 
And  Imile  to  steal  the  heart  away, 
Recall  a  scene  of  former  joy. 
And  touch  thy  Ihther's  heart,  my  Boy  I 

And  thou  canst  lisp  a  fkther's  name — 
Ah,  William,  were  thine  own  the  same,— 
No  self-reproach — but,  let  me  cease  — 
My  care  for  thee  shall  purchase  peace ; 
Thy  mother's  shade  shall  smile  in  Joy, 
And  pardon  all  the  past,  my  Boy  1 

Her  lowly  grave  the  turf  has  prest. 
And  thou  hast  known  a  stranger's  breasL 
Derision  sneers  upon  thy  birth. 
And  yields  thee  scarce  a  name  on  earth ; 
Yet  shall  not  these  one  hope  destroy, — 
A  Father's  heart  is  thine,  my  Boy  ! 

Why,  let  the  worid  unfeeling  fW>wn, 
Must  I  fond  Nature's  claim  dhown  ? 
Ah,  no — though  moralists  reprove, 
I  hail  thee,  dearest  child  of  love. 
Fair  cherub,  pledge  of  youth  and  Joy — 
A  Father  guards  thy  birth,  my  Boy  I 

>  Some  yean  a^,  when  at  Harrow,  a  friend  of  the  author 
engrared  on  a  particular  ipot  the  namei  of  both,  with  a  few 
adttltioQAl  worus.  as  a  memorial.  Afterwardt,  on  receWina 
•ome  real  or  imagined  injury,  the  author  destroyed  the  frail 
record  before  he  left  Harrow.  On  revisiting  the  place  in 
1^07,  he  wrote  under  it  theee  stanxas. 

*  [**  Whether  these  verses  are,  in  any  degree,  founded  on 
bet,  I  have  no  accurate  means  of  determining.  Fond  as 
Lord  Bynm  was  of  recording  erery  particular  of  Ids  youth, 


Oh,  twill  be  sweet  in  thee  to  trace. 
Ere  age  has  wrinkled  o'er  my  fiu%, 
Ere  half  my  glass  of  life  is  run. 
At  once  a  brother  and  a  son  ; 
And  all  my  wane  of  years  employ 
In  Justice  done  to  thee,  my  Boy ! 

Although  so  young  thy  heedless  sire, 
Youth  will  not  damp  parental  fire ; 
And,  wert  thou  still  less  dear  to  me, 
Mliile  Helen's  form  revives  in  thee. 
The  breast,  which  beat  to  former  Joy, 
Wfll  ne'er  desert  its  pledge,  my  Boy  l 

1807.   tFirst  pubUshed.  1830.] 


FAREWELL  1  IF  EVER  FONDEST  PRAYER. 

Farewell  I  if  ever  fondest  prayer 

For  other's  weal  avail'd  on  high. 
Mine  will  not  all  be  lost  in  air, 

But  waft  thy  name  beyond  the  sky. 
*Twere  vain  to  speak,  to  weep,  to  sigh : 

Oh  1  more  than  tears  of  blood  can  tell. 
When  wrung  from  guilt's  expiring  eye. 

Are  in  that  word — Farewell  1 — Farewell  I 

These  lips  are  mute,  these  eyes  are  dry ; 

But  in  my  breast  and  In  my  brain. 
Awake  the  pangs  that  pass  not  by, 

The  thought  that  ne'er  shall  sleep  again. 
My  soul  nor  deigns  nor  dares  complain. 

Though  grief  and  passion  there  rebel : 
I  only  know  we  loved  in  vain — 

I  only  feel — Farewell  1 —  Farewell  I 

1808. 


BRIGHT  BE  THE  PLACE  OF  THY  SOUL. 

BaioHT  be  the  place  of  thy  soul  I 

No  lovelier  spirit  than  tiiine 
E'er  burst  from  its  mortal  control. 

In  the  orbs  of  the  blessed  to  shine. 

On  earth  thou  wert  all  but  divine. 
As  thy  soul  shall  immortally  be ; 

And  our  sorrow  may  cease  to  repine. 

When  we  know  that  thy  God  is  with  thee. 

Light  be  the  turf  of  thy  tomb ! 

May  its  verdure  like  emeralds  be : 
There  should  not  be  the  shadow  of  gloom 

In  aught  that  reminds  us  of  thee. 

Young  flowers  and  an  evergreen  tree 
May  spring  fh>m  the  spot  of  thy  rest : 

But  nor  cypress  nor  yew  let  us  see ; 
For  why  should  we  mourn  for  the  blest  ? 

1808. 


such  an  event,  or  rather  era,  as  is  here  commemorated,  would 
have  been,  of  all  others,  the  least  likely  to  pass  unmentioned 
by  him ;  and  yet  neither  in  conTersation  nor  in  any  of  his 
wrldngs  do  I  remember  eren  an  allusion  to  it.  On  the 
other  hand,  so  entirely  was  all  that  he  wrote, — making  allow- 
ance for  the  embellishments  of  fancy,— the  transcript  of  his 
actual  life  and  feelings,  that  It  Is  not  easy  to  suppose  a  poem, 
so  ftill  of  natural  tenderness,  to  have  been  indebted  for  Its 
origin  to  imagination  alone."— Mooas.  But  seepoif,  Don 
Juan,  canto  zvl.  st.  61 .] 
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WHEN  WE  .TWO  PAKTED. 

Whbk  we  two  parted 

In  lilence  ind  teizsy 
Half  broken-hearted 

To  lever  for  yean, 
Pale  grew  thy  cheek  and  cold* 

Colder  thy  kias ; 
Truly  that  hour  foretold 

Sorrow  to  this. 

The  dew  of  the  morning 

Sunk  chill  on  my  brow — 
It  felt  like  the  warning 

Of  what  I  feel  now. 
Thy  TOWS  are  all  broken. 

And  light  is  thy  feme ; 
I  hear  thy  name  spoken. 

And  share  in  its  shame. 

They  name  thee  before  me, 

A  knell  to  mine  ear ; 
A  shudder  comes  o'er  me — 

Why  wert  thou  so  dear  7 
They  know  not  I  knew  thee. 

Who  knew  thee  too  well :  — 
Long,  long  shall  I  rue  thee. 

Too  deeply  to  telL 

In  secret  we  met — 

In  silence  I  grieve, 
That  thy  heart  could  forget. 

Thy  spirit  deceive. 
If  I  should  meet  thee 

After  long  yean. 
How  should  I  greet  thee  ?  — 

With  silence  and  tears. 


1808. 


TO  A  YOUTHFUL  FRIEND,  i 

Few  yean  have  pass'd  since  thou  and  I 
Were  firmest  friends,  at  least  in  name. 

And  childhood's  gay  sincerity 
Preseryed  our  feelings  long  the  same. 

But  now,  like  me,  too  well  thou  know'st 
What  trifles  oft  the  heart  recall ; 

And  those  who  once  have  loved  the  most 
Too  soon  forget  they  loved  at  alL 

And  such  the  change  the  heart  displays. 
So  frail  is  early  friendship's  reign, 

A  month's  brief  lapse,  perhaps  a  day's. 
Will  view  thy  mind  estranged  again. 

If  so,  it  never  shall  be  mine 

To  mourn  the  loss  of  such  a  heart ; 

The  fault  was  Nature's  feult,  not  thine. 
Which  made  thee  fickle  as  thou  art 

As  rolls  the  ocean's  changing  tide. 
So  human  feelings  ebb  and  fiow ; 

And  who  would  in  a  breast  confide. 
Where  stormy  passions  ever  glow  ? 

I  [This  copy  of  Tenet,  and  that  which  foUowt,  origloally 
nipcared  in  tne  Tolume  pubUshed,  in  1809,  by  Mr.  (now  the 
Hlffat  Hod.  Sir  John)  Hobhoute,  under  the  UUe  of  **  Imita- 
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It  boots  not  that,  together  bred. 
Our  childish  days  were  days  of  Joy: 

My  iprlng  of  life  has  quickly  fled ; 
Thon,  too,  hast  ceased  to  be  a  boy. 

And  when  we  bid  adieu  to  youth. 
Slaves  to  the  spedous  world's  control, 

We  sigh  a  long  ferewell  to  truth ; 
That  world  corrupts  the  noMeit  noL 

Ah,  Joyous  season  I  when  the  mind 
Dares  all  things  boldly  but  to  lie ; 

When  thought  ere  spoke  Is  uncoofiDed, 
And  sparkles  in  the  placid  eye. 

Not  so  in  Man's  maturer  years. 
When  Bian  himself  is  but  a  tool ; 

When  interest  sways  our  hopes  and  km, 
And  all  must  love  and  hate  by  rule. 

With  fools  in  kindred  vice  the  isme. 
We  learn  at  length  our  feults  to  Uend ; 

And-  those,  and  those  alone,  may  daim 
The  prostituted  name  of  flieDd. 

Such  Is  the  common  lot  of  man: 
•   Can  we  then  'scape  from  foUy  fiee? 
Can  we  reverse  the  general  plan. 
Nor  be  what  all  in  torn  must  be? 

No ;  for  myself^  so  dark  my  fete 
Through  every  turn  of  life  hath  been ; 

Man  and  the  world  so  much  I  hate, 
I  care  not  when  I  quit  the  scene. 

But  thou,  with  spirit  frail  and  light, 
WUt  shhie  awhile,  and  pass  away ; 

As  f^ow-worms  sparkle  through  the  ni^ 
But  dare  not  stand  the  test  of  day. 

Alas  I  whenever  foUy  caUs 
Where  parasites  and  princes  meet, 

(For  cherish'd  flnt  in  royal  halls. 
The  welcome  vices  kindly  greet) 

Ev*n  now  thou*rt  nl^tly  seen  to  add 
One  insect  to  the  fluttering  crowd; 

And  stiU  thy  trifling  heart  is  glad 
To  Join  the  vain,  and  oowt  the  pitwd. 

There  dost  thou  glide  ttom  feir  to  61r, 
Still  simpering  on  with  eager  haste. 

As  flies  along  the  gay  parterre. 
That  taint  the  flowers  they  scarcely  tate. 

But  say,  what  nymph  will  prise  the  flsne 
Which  seems,  as  marshy  vapoon  mm, 

To  flit  along  flrom  dame  to  dame. 
An  ignia-fetutts  gleam  of  love  ? 

What  friend  tor  thee,  howe'cr  incUocd* 
Will  deign  to  own  a  kindred  care? 

Who  wiU  debase  his  manly  mind. 
For  friendahip  every  fool  may  share? 

In  time  forbear ;  amidst  the  throng 
No  more  so  base  a  thing  be  seen; 

No  more  so  idly  pass  along : 
Be  something,  any  thing,  but — mesiL 


tions  and  Tranitetkaa,  together  with  original 
bearing  the  OMdest  eplgnph— *•  Jte  kmc 
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LIMES   INSCRIBED  UPON  A  CUP  POBMED 
FSOM  A  SKULL.  1 

Start  not —  nor  deem  my  spirit  fled : 

In  me  behold  the  only  skull. 
From  which,  unlike  a  liylng  head, 

¥nuitever  flows  is  never  dolL 

I  lived,  I  loved,  I  quaiTd,  like  thee : 
I  died :  let  earth  my  bones  resign : 

Fill  up — thou  canst  not  lAJure  me ; 
The  worm  hath  fouler  lips  than  thine. 

Better  to  hold  the  sparkling  grape. 
Than  nurse  the  earth-worm's  sUmy  brood ; 

And  drde  in  the  goblet's  shape 
The  drink  of  Oods,  than  reptile's  food. 

Where  once  my  wit,  perchance,  hath  shone, 

In  aid  of  others'  let  me  shine ; 
And  when,  alas  t  our  brains  are  gone, 

What  nobler  substitute  than  wine  ? 

QuaiT  while  thou  canst :  another  race. 
When  thou  and  thine,  like  me,  are  sped, 

Blay  rescue  thee  from  earth's  embrace. 
And  rhyme  and  revel  with  the  dead. 

Why  no — since  through  life's  little  day 
Our  heads  such  sad  efllects  produce  ? 

Redeem'd  from  worms  and  wasting  clay. 
This  chance  is  theirs,  to  be  of  use. 

Newstead  Abbey.  1808. 


WELL  I   THOU  ART  HAPPY,  a 

Will  !  thou  art  happy,  and  I  feel 
That  I  should  thus  be  happy  too ; 

For  still  my  heart  regards  thy  weal 
Warmly,  as  it  was  wont  to  do. 

Thy  husband's  blest — and  'twill  impart 
Some  pongs  to  view  his  happier  lot : 

But  let  them  pass  —  Oh  I  how  my  heart 
Would  hate  him,  if  he  loved  thee  not  I 

When  late  I  saw  thy  &vourite  child, 
I  thought  my  jealous  heart  would  break  ; 

But  when  the  unconscious  inflmt  smiled* 
I  kiss'd  it  for  its  mother's  sake. 

I  kiss'd  it,— and  repress'd  my  sighs, 
Its  flither  in  its  flice  to  see ; 


<  CLord  Bjnm  gives  the  foilowliif  account  of  thit  cup :  — 
"  The  gardraer,  in  digging,  discoTered  a  tkull  that  had  pro- 
bably belonged  to  tome  jolly  friar  or  monk  of  the  abbej, 
about  the  time  It  was  demonaiteried.  Obterving  it  to  be  of 
glaat  iiie,  and  in  a  perfect  state  of  pretcnratlon,  a  strange 
iancy  selxed  me  of  baring  it  let  and  mounted  as  a  drinking 
cup.  I  accordingly  lent  It  to  town,  and  It  returned  with  a 
very  high  polish,  and  of  a  mottled  colour  like  tortolseshell." 
It  M  now  In  the  poasesslon  of  Colonel  WUdman,  the  pro- 
prietor of  Newstead  Abbejr.  In  several  of  our  elder  drama- 
tlsta,  mendoo  is  made  of  the  custom  of  quaffing  wfaie  out  of 
similar  cups.  For  example,  in  Dekker's  "  Wonder  of  a 
Kingdom,'*  Torrmtl  says,— 

**  Would  I  bad  ten  thousand  soldiers'  heads. 
Their  skulls  set  all  in  silrer ;  to  drink  healths 
To  his  oonAisfam  who  first  inTcnted  war."] 

*  f  Xhesa  Unes  were  printed  originally  in  Mr.  Hobbouse*B 
BClecellany.  A  few  dajt  before  they  were  written,  the  Poet 
}^w^  been  UBTlted  to  dine  at  Annesley.  On  the  Infant  daughter 
>r  bta  Mr  hostess  being  brought  mto  the  room,  he  started 
InToluntaiflr,  and  with  the  utmost  difficulty  suppressed  hia 
sinotlon.  To  the  senaatiaDt  of  that  moment  we  are  Indebted 
[or  tfiran  beautlAil  Mansai.] 


But  then  it  had  its  mother's  eyes. 
And  they  were  all  to  love  and  me. 

Mary,  adieu  I  I  must  away : 
While  thou  art  blest  1 11  not  repine ; 

But  near  thee  I  can  never  stay ; 
My  heart  would  soon  again  be  thine. 

I  deem'd  that  time,  I  deem'd  that  pride 
Had  quench'd  at  length  my  boyish  flame ; 

Nor  knew,  till  seated  by  thy  side. 

My  heart  in  all, — save  hope, — the  same. 

Tet  was  I  calm :  I  knew  the  time 
My  breast  would  thrill  before  thy  look ; 

But  now  to  tremble  were  a  crime — 
We  met, — and  not  a  nerve  was  shook. 

I  saw  thee  gase  upon  my  Ikce, 
Tet  meet  with  no  confhsion  there ; 

One  only  feeling  oould'st  thou  trace ; 
The  sullen  calmness  of  despair. 

Away !  away  I  my  early  dream 
Remembrance  never  must  awake : 

Oh  I  where  is  Lethe's  ikbled  stream  ? 
My  foolish  heart,  be  still,  or  break. 

November  2. 180B. 


mSCBIPTION  ON  THE  MONUMENT  OF  A 
NEWFOUNDLAND  DOG.  8 

Whsk  some  proud  son  of  man  returns  to  earth. 
Unknown  to  glory,  but  upheld  by  birth. 
The  sculptor's  art  exhausts  the  pomp  of  woe. 
And  storied  urns  record  who  rests  below ; 
When  all  is  done,  upon  the  tomb  is  seen. 
Not  what  he  was,  but  what  he  should  have  been : 
But  the  poor  dog,  in  life  the  firmest  friend. 
The  first  to  welcome,  foremost  to  defend. 
Whose  honest  heart  is  still  his  master's  own. 
Who  labours,  fights,  lives,  breathes  for  him  alone, 
Unhonour'd  fells,  unnoticed  all  his  worth. 
Denied  in  heaven  the  soul  he  held  on  earth : 
While  man,  vain  insect  1  hopes  to  be  forgiven. 
And  claims  himself  a  sole  exclusive  heaven. 
Oh  man  I  thou  feeble  tenant  of  an  hour. 
Debased  by  slavery,  or  corrupt  by  power. 
Who  knows  thee  well  must  quit  thee  with  disgust, 
Degraded  mass  of  animated  dust  1 

s  This  monument  Is  stiU  a  conspicuous  ornament  In  the 
garden  of  Newstead.  The  following  is  the  inscription  by 
which  the  verses  are  preceded :  — 

••  Near  this  spot 

Are  deposited  the  Remains  of  one 

Who  possessed  Beauty  without  Vanity, 

Strength  without  Insolence, 

Courage  without  Ferocity, 

And  all  the  Virtues  of  Bfan  without  his  Vices. 

This  Praise,  which  would  be  unmeanlog  Flattery 

If  Inscribed  over  human  ashes. 

Is  but  a  Just  tribute  to  the  Memory  of 

BOATSWAIN,  a  Dog, 

Who  was  bora  at  Newfoundland,  May,  1809, 

And  died  at  Newstead  Abbey,  Nor.  18. 1808." 

Lord  Byron  thus  announced  the  death  of  his  Csvourite  to  Us 
friend  Hodgson:— **  Boatswain  Is  dead  1  — he  expired  in  a 
state  ofmanness,  on  the  18th,  after  sulferlng  much,  yet  re- 
taining all  the  gentleness  of  his  nature  to  the  last ;  never  at- 
tempting to  do  the  least  Injury  to  any  one  near  hbn.  I  have 
now  lost  every  thing,  except  old  Murray."  By  the  wtU 
executed  In  1811,  he  directed  that  his  own  body  should  be 
buried  in  a  vault  in  the  gwdeo,  near  his  lUtbAil  dog.] 
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BYRON'S  WORKS- 


Thy  love  Is  lust,  thy  friendship  all  a  cheat. 
Thy  smiles  hypocrisy,  thy  vcrds  deceit  ( 
By  nature  vile,  ennobled  but  by  name. 
Each  kindred  brute  might  bid  thee  blush  for  shame. 
Ye  I  who  perchance  behold  this  simple  urn, 
Pass  on — it  honours  none  you  wish  to  mourn  : 
To  marlc  a  friend's  remains  these  stones  arise  ; 
I  never  knew  but  one, — and  here  he  Ues. 

Newstead  Abbey,  NoTember  30.  1808. 


TO  A  LADT,» 

ox  BXIKO  A8KID  UT  REASON  FOR  QUITTINO  ZNGLAKD 

IN  THK  SPRING. 

Whin  Man,  ezpellM  from  Eden*8  bowers, 
A  moment  Un^er'd  near  the  gate. 

Each  scene  recall'd  the  vanished  hours. 
And  bade  him  curse  his  ftiture  fate. 

But,  wandering  on  through  distant  climes. 
He  learnt  to  bear  his  load  of  grief ; 

Just  gave  a  sigh  to  other  times. 
And  fbund  in  busier  scenes  relied 

Thus,  ladys  t  will  it  be  with  me. 

And  I  must  view  thy  charms  no  more  ; 

For,  whUe  I  linger  near  to  thee, 
I  sigh  for  all  I  knew  before. 

In  flight  I  shall  be  surely  wise. 
Escaping  from  temptation's  snare ; 

I  cannot  view  my  paradise 

Without  the  wish  of  dwelling  there.' 

December  2.  1808. 


REMIND  ME  NOT,  REMIND  ME  NOT. 

Remind  me  not,  remind  me  not. 

Of  those  beloved,  those  vanish'd  hours. 
When  all  my  soul  was  given  to  thee ; 
Hours  that  may  never  be  forgot. 
Till  time  unnerves  our  vital  powers. 
And  thou  and  I  shall  cease  to  be. 

Can  I  forget — canst  thou  forget. 
When  playing  with  thy  golden  hair. 

How  quick  thy  fluttering  heart  did  move  ? 
Oh  !  by  my  soul,  I  see  thee  yet. 
With  eyes  so  languid,  breast  so  fiiir. 
And  lips,  though  silent,  breathing  love. 

When  thus  reclinhig  on  my  breast. 

Those  eyes  threw  back  a  glance  so  sweet. 
As  hi^  reproach'd  yet  raised  desire. 
And  still  we  near  and  nearer  prest. 
And  still  our  glowing  lips  would  meet. 
As  if  in  kisses  to  expire. 

>  r  In  the  original  MS.  **  To  Mn.  Mutterf,"  Ac  The 
reHler  will  find  a  portrait  of  this  lady  In  Finden's  Illus- 
trations of  Bjrron,  No.  III.] 

•  [In  the  first  copy,  "  Thus,  Mary ! "] 

s  [In  Mr.  Hobhouse's  ▼nhimc,  the  line  stood,—*'  With- 
oat  a  wish  to  enter  there."  The  following  Is  an  extract 
from  an  unpublished  letter  of  Lord  Byron,  written  in  1883, 
only  three  days  prerious  to  his  leaving  Italy  for  Greece :  — 
"  >Ufts  Cha worth  was  two  years  older  than  myself.  She 
maniod  a  man  of  an  ancient  and  raspectahle  fiuDfly,  but  her 
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And  then  those  pensive  eyes  would  close, 
And  bid  their  lids  each  other  seek, 
Veiling  the  asure  orbs  below; 
While  their  long  laahes*  darken'd  gU» 
Seem'd  stealing  o*er  thy  brilliant  check. 
Like  nven*8  plumage  imootii'd  on  bow. 

I  dreamt  last  night  our  love  retom'd. 
And,  sooth  to  say,  that  very  dram 
Was  sweeter  in  its  phantasy. 
Than  If  for  other  hearts  I  bum'd, 
For  eyes  that  ne*er  like  thine  could  beam 
In  rapture's  wild  reality. 

Then  tell  me  not,  remind  me  not, 
Of  hours  which,  though  for  ever  gooe^ 
Can  still  a  pleasing  dream  restore. 
Till  thou  and  I  shaU  be  forgot. 
And  senseless  as  the  mouldering  stooe 
Which  tells  that  we  shall  be  no  more. 


THERE  WAS  A  TIME,  I  NEED  NOT  NASH 

Thkrs  was  a  time,  I  need  not  name. 
Since  it  will  ne'er  forgotten  be. 

When  all  our  feelings  were  the  same 
As  still  my  soul  hath  been  to  thee. 

And  tnm  that  hour  when  flnt  thy  toogne 
Confess'd  a  love  which  equalled  mfaie. 

Though  many  a  grief  my  heart  hath  wninf. 
Unknown  and  thus  unfelt  by  thine. 

None,  none  hath  sunk  so  deep  as  this— 
To  thfaik  how  all  that  love  hath  flown; 

Transient  as  every  lUthleas  kiss, 
But  transient  in  thy  breast  alone. 

And  yet  my  heart  some  solace  knew. 
When  late  I  heard  thy  Ups  dechn. 

In  accents  once  imagined  true. 
Remembrance  of  the  days  that  weie.    • 

Yes ;  my  adored,  yet  roost  unkind ! 

Though  thou  wilt  never  love  again. 
To  me  'tis  doubly  sweet  to  find 

Remembrance  of  that  love  remain. 

Yes  I  'tis  a  glorious  thought  to  me, 
Nor  longer  shall  my  soul  repine. 

Whatever  thou  art  or  e'er  shalt  be. 
Thou  hast  been  deariy,  solely  mine. 


AND  WILT  THOU  WEEP  WHEN  I  AM  L0»' 

Akd  wilt  thou  weep  when  I  am  low? 

Sweet  lady !  speak  tboae  words  agatai: 
Yet  If  they  grieve  thee,  say  not  so — 

I  would  Hot  give  that  bosom  pain. 

marriage  was  not  a  hapnier  one  than  my  own.  IWr  cm*^ 
however,  was  Irreproachable ;  but  there  was  w*  «JVT  •■  ^ 
between  their  charact«rs.    I  had  not  icco  her  fcr  '- 
Tears,  when  an  occasion  oObred.     I  was  upon  the  |ml*i  •• 
her  consent,  of  P*7ins  her  a  visit,  when  my  sMrr.  v^  **■ 
always  bad  more  miuwoce  over  me  than  any  ow  fiir<  •*'' 
suaded  me  not  to  do  it.    '  For/  aaid  abe.  *  if  you  r>  t.«  «* 
(Ul  In  love  affaln,  and  then  thcrv  wUI  be  a  accttt .  ot^  ^' 
wiU  lead  to  another,  €t  eetafera  urn  M^'   1  •>«  fV'^Vl 
those  reasons,  and  shortly  aftar  marrteil,~wl(h  wttf  •"^ 
tt  Is  useless  to  say.**] 
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My  heart  is  sad,  my  hopes  are  gone. 
My  blood  runs  coldly  through  my  breast ; 

And  when  I  perish,  thou  alone 
Wilt  sigh  aboTe  my  place  of  rest. 

And  yet,  methinks,  a  gleam  of  peace 
Doth  through  my  cloud  of  anguish  shine ; 

And  for  awhile  my  sorrows  cease. 

To  know  thy  heart  hath  felt  for  mine. 

Oh  lady  I  blessed  be  that  tear — 
It  foils  for  one  who  cannot  weep : 

Such  precious  drops  are  doubly  dear 
To  those  whose  eyes  no  tear  may  steep. 

Sweet  lady !  once  my  heart  was  warm 
With  every  feeling  soft  as  thine ; 

But  beauty's  self  hath  ceased  to  charm 
A  wretch  created  to  repine. 

Yet  wilt  thou  weep  when  I  am  low  ? 

Sweet  lady  I  speak  those  words  again ; 
Yet  if  they  grieve  thee,  say  not  so — 

I  would  not  give  that  bosom  pain.  ^ 


FILL  THE  GOBLET  AGAIN. 

A  SONG. 

Fill  the  goblet  again !  for  I  never  before 

Felt  the  glow  whidi  now  gladdens  my  heart  to  its  core ; 

Let  us  drink  I — who  would  not?— since,  through 

life's  varied  round. 
In  the  goblet  alone  no  deception  is  found. 

I  have  tried  in  its  turn  all  that  life  can  supply ; 
I  have  bask'd  in  the  beam  of  a  dark  rolling  eye ; 
I  have  loved  I — who  has  not? — but  what  heart  can 

declare. 
That  pleasure  existed  while  passion  was  there  ? 

>  [The  melancholy  which  wai  now  gaining  Cut  upon  the 
joong  poec'i  mind  was  a  lource  of  much  uneaslnesa  to  his 
fMends.  It  was  at  thii  period,  that  the  following  pleasant 
▼erses  were  addretaed  to  him  by  Mr.  Hobhouie :  — 

EPISTLE 

TO  A  TOUNG  NOBLXMAM  IN  LOTB. 

Hail  t  generous  youth,  whom  glory's  sacred  flame 
Inspires  and  animates  to  deeds  of  lame  ; 
Who  feel  the  noble  wish  before  you  die 
To  raise  the  finger  of  each  passer-by: 
Hail  I  may  a  future  age  admiring  view 
A  Falkland  or  a  Clarendon  in  you. 

But  as  your  blood  with  dangerous  passion  boils. 
Beware !  and  fly  firom  Venus'  silken  toils : 
Ah  !  let  the  head  protect  the  weaker  heart. 
And  Wisdom's  Algls  turn  on  Beauty's  dart. 
•  •  •  •  • 

But  if 'tis  flx'd  that  erery  lord  must  pair. 
And  you  and  Newstead  must  not  want  an  heir. 
Lose  not  your  pains,  and  scour  the  country  round. 
To  find  a  treasure  that  can  ne'er  be  found ! 
No  !  take  the  first  the  town  or  court  ailbrds, 
Trick'd  out  to  stock  a  market  for  the  lords ; 
By  cliaDce  perhaps  your  luckier  choice  m«r  ikil 
On  one,  thous^  wicked,  not  the  worst  of  all : 

One  though  perhaps  as  any  Maxwell  firee, 
Yet  scarce  a  copy,  CUribel,  of  thee : 
Not  very  ugly,  and  not  very  old, 
A  little  pert  mdeed,  but  not  a  scold ; 
One  that,  in  short,  may  help  to  lead  a  life 
Not  farther  much  from  comfort  than  (torn  strife ; 
And  when  she  dies,  and  disappoints  your  fears. 
Shall  leare  some  ioys  for  your  declining  years. 

But,  as  your  early  youth  some  time  allows. 
Nor  cttsfeom  yet  demands  you  for  a  spouse. 


In  the  days  of  my  youth,  when  the  heart's  in  its 

spring, 
And  dreams  that  afl^ction  can  never  take  wing, 
I  had  flriends  I — who  has  not? — but  what  tongue 

wUl  avow. 
That  friends,  rosy  wine !  are  so  faithful  as  thou  ? 

The  heart  of  a  mistress  some  boy  may  estrange, 
Friendship  shifts  with  the  sunbeam — thou  never 

canst  change: 
Thou  grow'st  old — who  does  not? — but  on  earth 

what  appears, 
Whose  virtues,  like  thine,  still  increase  with  its  years  ? 

Yet  if  blest  to  the  utmost  that  love  can  bestow, 

Should  a  rival  bow  down  to  our  Idol  below. 

We  are  jealous ! — who's  not? — thou  hast  no  such 

alloy; 
For  the  more  that  epjoy  thee,  the  more  we  ei^oy. 

Then  the  season  of  youth  and  its  vanities  past. 

For  refuge  we  dy  to  the  goblet  at  last ; 

There  we  find — do  we  not?— in  the  flow  of  the 

soul. 
That  truth,  as  of  yore,  is  confined  to  the  bowL 

When  the  box  of  Pandora  was  open'd  on  earth, 
And  Misery's  triumph  commenced  over  Mirth, 
Hope  was  left, — was  she  not?  —  but  the  goblet  we 

kiss. 
And  care  not  for  Hope,  who  are  certain  of  bliss. 

Long  life  to  the  grape  I  for  when  summer  is  flown. 

The  age  of  our  nectar  shall  gkdden  our  own : 

We  must  die — who  shall  not?  —  May  our  sins  be 

forgiven. 
And  Hebe  shall  never  be  idle  in  heaven. 


Some  hours  of  fireedom  may  remain  as  yet 

For  one  who  laughs  alike  at  love  and  debt ; 

Then,  why  in  haste  ?  put  oif  the  ctQ  day. 

And  snatcn  at  youthflu  comforts  whilst  you  may  I 

Pause  1  nor  so  soon  the  various  bliss  forego 

That  single  souls,  ind  such  alone,  can  know : 

Ah  t  why  too  early  careless  life  resign, 

Your  morning  slumber,  and  your  evening  wine ; 

Your  loved  companion,  and  his  easy  talk : 

Your  Muse,  invoked  in  every  peaceml  walk. 

What  I  can  no  more  your  scenes  paternal  please, 

Scenes  sacred  long  to  wise,  unmated  ease  ? 

The  prospect  lengthen'd  o'er  the  disUnt  down, 

Lakes,  meadows,  rising  woods,  and  all  your  own  ? 

What !  shall  your  Newstead,  shall  your  cloister'd  bowen. 

The  high  o'er-hanglng  arch  and  trembling  towers  t 

Shall  these,  profaned  with  folly  or  with  strife, 

And  ever  fond,  or  ever  angry  wife  I 

Shall  these  no  more  con&ss  a  manly  sway. 

But  changeftil  woman's  changing  wnims  obey? 

Who  may,  perhaps,  as  varying  humour  calls, 

CSontract  your  cloisters  and  o  erthrow  your  walls  ; 

Let  Repton  loose  o'er  all  the  ancient  ground, 

Change  round  to  square,  and  square  convert  to  round  ( 

Root  up  the  elms'  and  yews'  too  solemn  gloom. 

And  fill  with  shrubberies  gay  and  green  tneir  room ; 

Roll  down  the  terrace  to  a  ny  parterre. 

Where  gravel'd  walks  and  flowers  alternate  glare  ; 

And  quite  transform.  In  ev'ry  point  complete. 

Your  gothic  abbey  to  a  countiy  seat. 

Forget  the  fidr  one,  and  your  Cste  delay  s 
If  not  avert,  at  least  defer  the  day. 
When  you  beneath  the  female  yoke  shall  bend. 
And  lose  your  wU,  your  ttn^ur,  and  ywxr  friend. 

Trin.  Coll.  Camb.  1808. 

In  his  mother's  copy  of  Mr.  Hobboase's  volume,  now  be- 
fore us.  Lord  Byron  has  here  written  with  a  pencil.—**/ 
kave  but  them  attt  tmd  Mkaa  wuD  aecordinglif.  1811.  B.*'] 
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STANZAS  TO  A  LADY  »,  ON  LEAVINO 
ENGLAND. 

*Tis  done — and  Bhivering  in  the  gale 
The  bark  unfUrls  her  snowy  sail ; 
And  whistling  o'er  the  bending  mast. 
Loud  sings  on  high  the  fresh'nlng  blast ; 
And  I  must  from  this  land  be  gone. 
Because  I  cannot  love  but  one. 

But  could  I  be  what  I  have  been. 
And  could  I  see  what  I  have  seen — 
Could  I  repose  upon  the  breast 
Which  once  my  warmest  wishes  blest — 
I  should  not  seek  another  sone 
Because  I  cannot  love  but  one. 

*Tis  long  since  I  beheld  that  eye 
Which  gave  me  bliss  or  misery ; 
And  I  have  striven,  but  in  vain. 
Never  to  think  of  it  again : 
For  though  I  fly  from  Albion, 
I  still  can  only  love  but  one. 

As  some  lone  bird,  without  a  mate. 
My  weary  heart  is  desolate ; 
I  look  around,  and  cannot  trace 
One  friendly  smile  or  welcome  ftce. 
And  ev*n  in  crowds  am  still  alone. 
Because  I  cannot  love  but  one. 

And  I  will  cross  the  whitening  foam, 
And  I  will  seek  a  foreign  home ; 
Till  I  forget  a  fUse  &ir  face, 
I  ne'er  shall  find  a  resting-place ; 
My  own  dark  thoughts  I  cannot  shun, 
But  ever  love,  and  love  but  one. 

The  poorest,  veriest  wretch  on  earth 
Still  finds  some  hospitable  hearth, 
Where  friendship's  or  love's  softer  glow 
May  smile  in  joy  or  soothe  in  woe ; 
But  firiend  or  leman  I  have  none. 
Because  I  cannot  love  but  one. 

I  go — but  where8oc*er  I  fletf. 
There's  not  an  eye  will  weep  for  me ; 
There  *s  not  a  kind  congenial  heart, 
Where  I  can  claim  the  meanest  part ; 
Nor  thou,  who  hast  my  hopes  undone. 
Wilt  sigh,  although  I  love  but  one. 

To  think  of  every  early  scene. 

Of  what  we  are,  and  what  we  've  been, 

Would  whelm  some  softer  hearts  with  woe  — 

But  mine,  alas  1  has  stood  the  blow ; 

Tet  still  beats  on  as  it  begun. 

And  never  truly  loves  but  one. 

And  who  that  dear  loved  one  may  be 
Is  not  for  vulgar  eyes  to  see. 
And  why  that  early  love  was  crost. 
Thou  know'st  the  best,  I  feel  the  most ; 
But  few  that  dwell  beneath  the  sim 
Have  loved  so  long,  and  loved  but  one. 

I  've  tried  another's  fetters  too. 

With  charms  perchance  as  fidr  to  view ; 

>  [In  the  original, "  To  Mrs.  Matters."] 

'  [Thus  corrected  by  himself,  in  his  mother's  oopy  of  Mr. 
Hobhouse's  Blisccllany }  the  two  Last  lines  being  on^^nally — 
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And  I  would  fidn  have  lored  as  wdl. 
But  some  unoonqiienble  qwH 
Forbade  my  bleeding  breast  to  own 
A  kindred  can  for  aught  bat  one. 

'T  would  soothe  to  take  one  lingerioK  view, 
And  bless  thee  in  my  last  adieu; 
Tet  wish  I  not  those  eyes  to  weep 
For  him  that  wanders  o'er  the  deep; 
His  home,  his  hope,  Us  youth  ire  gone, 
Yet  still  he  loves,  uid  loves  but  one.  * 

im. 


LINES  TO  MR.  HODGSON. 

WRITTBK  ON   BOARD  IBS  LISBOK  rACUI. 

HuxsA !  Hodgson,  we  are  goings 

Our  embargo  *8  off  at  last ; 
Favourable  breeaes  blowing 

Bend  the  canvass  o'er  the  msst 
From  aloft  the  signal  *s  streaming, 
Hark  I  the  &rewell  gun  is  fired  ; 
Women  screeching,  tars  blasphemiog, 
Tell  us  that  our  time's  expired. 
Here's  araacal 
Come  to  task  all. 
Prying  team  the  custom-house ; 
Trunks  unpacking 
Cases  cracking. 
Not  a  comer  for  a  mouse 
'Scapes  unsearch'd  amid  the  racked 
Ere  we  sail  on  board  the  Packet 

Now  our  boatmen  quit  their  moaring. 

And  aU  hands  must  ply  the  oir ; 
Baggage  firom  the  quay  is  lowering, 

We  're  impatient,  —  push  from  shore. 
'*  Have  a  care  1  that  case  holds  liquor— 
Stop  the  boat— I*m  sick— oh  Lonil' 
"  Sick,  ma*am,  damjne,  you  11  be  ricker, 
£re  you've  been  an  hour  on  bosid." 
Thus  are  screaming 
Men  and  women, 
Gemmen,  ladies»  senranta^  Jado ; 
Here  entangiinfc 
All  arewrangUng, 
Stuck  together  close  as  wax.  — 
Such  the  general  noise  and  ncket, 
Ere  we  reach  the  Lisbon  Packet 

Now  we've  reach'd  her,  lo  I  the  captiia, 

Gallant  Kidd,  commands  the  crew; 
Passengers  their  berths  are  dapt  in, 
Some  to  grumble,  some  to  spew. 
"  Hey  day  I  call  you  that  a  cabin  7 

Why  'tis  hardly  three  teet  square ; 
Not  enough  to  stow  Queen  Mab  in  — 
Who  the  deuce  can  harbour  there!* 
"  Who,  sir  ?  plenty  — 
Nobles  twenty 
Did  at  once  my  vessel  tUL"  — 
'<  Did  they?  Jesus, 
How  you  squeeae  us  1 
Would  to  God  they  did  so  still: 
Then  I'd  scape  the  heat  and  ncket 
Of  the  good  ship,  Lisbon  Packet* 

*'  Though  wheresoe'er  my  buk  may  nm, 
I  love  but  thae,  I  love  but  one"] 
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Fletcher  I  Murray  I  Bob  1 !  when  are  yoa? 

Stretch*d  along  the  deck  like  logi — 
Bear  a  hand,  you  jolly  tar,  you  I 

Here  '1  a  rope's  end  for  the  dogs. 
Hobhouse  muttering  fearfiil  curses, 
As  the  hatchway  down  he  rolls, 
Now  his  breakfiist,  now  his  venes, 
Yomlts  forth  —  and  damns  our  souls. 
<*  Here  *s  a  stania 
On  Bragauza  — 
Help !"— ««  A  couplet  ?  "— "  No,  a  cup 
Of  warm  water  —  " 
«<  What's  the  matter?** 
M  Zounds  1  my  liver  *s  coming  up ; 
I  shall  not  survive  the  racket 
Of  this  brutal  Lisbon  PackeL" 

Now  at  length  we  *re  off  for  Turkey, 

Lord  knows  when  we  shall  come  back  1 

Breexes  foul  and  tempests  murky 

May  unship  us  in  a  crack. 

But,  since  life  at  most  a  jest  is, 

As  philosophers  allow. 

Still  to  laugh  by  &r  the  best  is. 

Then  laugh  on  — as  I  do  now. 

Laugh  at  all  things, 

Great  and  small  things. 

Sick  or  well,  at  sea  or  shore ; 

While  we  *!«  quaffing, 

Let*8  have  laughing  — 

Who  the  devil  cares  for  more  ?  — 

Some  good  wine !  and  who  would  lack  it, 

Ev*n  on  board  the  Lisbon  Packet  ?  ^ 

Falmouth  Roads,  June  30.  1809. 
C  First  published,  1830.] 


LINES  WRITTEN  IN  AN  ALBUM,  AT  MALTA. 

As  o*er  the  cold  sepulchral  stone 
Some  name  arrests  the  passer-by ; 

Thus,  when  thou  view*st  this  page  alone, 
May  mine  attract  thy  pensive  eye  ! 

And  when  by  thee  that  name  is  read. 
Perchance  in  some  succeeding  year. 

Reflect  on  me  as  on  the  dead. 

And  think  my  heart  is  buried  here. 

September  14. 1809. 


TO  FLORENCE.) 


Oh  Lady  1  when  I  left  the  shore. 

The  distant  shore  which  gave  me  birth, 

I  hardly  thought  to  grieve  once  more. 
To  quit  another  spot  on  earth : 

^  [Lord  Byron's  three  serrants.] 

«  r  In  the  letter  In  which  these  Urely  verses  were  enclosed, 
Lora  Byron  says:  — "  I  leave  England  without  regret — I 
•hall  return  to  it  without  pleasure.  I  am  like  Adam,  the 
fir«t  convict  sentenced  to  transportation ;  but  I  have  no  Eve. 
and  have  eaten  no  apple  but  what  was  sour  as  a  crab ;  and 
thus  ends  my  first  chapter.*'] 

'[  These  linos  were  written  at  Malta.  The  ladjr  to  whom  they 
were  addressed,  and  whom  he  afterwards  apostrophises  In  the 
itansas  on  the  thunderstorm  of  Zltsa  and  In  Chllae  Harold,  Is 
thus  mentioned  in  a  letter  to  his  mother:  — "  This  letter  Is 
committed  to  the  charge  of  a  very  extraordinanr  lady,  whom 
jrou  have  doabtlcts  beard  of,  Mrs.  Spencer  Smith,  of  whose 
escape  the  Marquis  de  Salvo  published  a  narrative  a  few 
frars  ago.  She  has  since  been  shipwrecked;  and  her  life 
\\»M.  been  from  its  commencement  so  fertile  in  remarkable 
tucidenta,  that  in  a  romance  they  would  appear  Improbable. 


Tet  here,  amidst  this  barren  isle. 
Where  panting  Nature  droop/ the  head, 

Where  only  thou  art  seen  to  smile, 
I  view  my  parting  hour  with  dread. 

Though  fiur  from  Albin*s  craggy  shore. 

Divided  by  the  dark  blue  main ; 
A  few,  brieA  rolling,  seasons  o*er, 

Perchance  I  view  her  dlA  agidn : 

But  where8oe*er  I  now  may  roam. 
Through  scorching  clime,  and  varied  sea. 

Though  Time  restore  me  to  my  home, 
I  ne'er  shall  bend  mine  eyes  on  thee : 

On  thee,  in  whom  at  once  conspire 
All  charms  which  heedless  hearts  can  move. 

Whom  but  to  see  is  to  admire. 
And,  oh  1  forgive  the  word — to  love. 

Forgive  the  word,  in  one  who  ne*er 
With  such  a  word  can  more  offend ; 

And  since  thy  heart  I  cannot  share. 
Believe  me,  what  I  am,  thy  friend. 

And  who  so  cold  as  look  on  thee, 
Thou  lovely  wand*rer,  and  be  less  7 

Nor  be,  what  man  should  ever  be. 
The  friend  of  Beauty  in  distress  ? 

Ah !  who  would  think  that  form  had  past 
Through  Danger's  most  destructive  path. 

Had  braved  the  death- wing'd  tempest's  blast. 
And  *scaped  a  tyTBnt*s  fiercer  wrath  ? 

Lady  I  when  I  shall  view  the  walls 
Where  free  Byzantium  once  arose, 

And  Stamboul*s  Oriental  halls 
The  Turkish  tyrants  now  endoee ; 

Though  mightiest  in  the  lists  of  ftme, 

That  glorious  city  still  shall  be ; 
On  me  'twill  hold  a  dearer  claim. 

As  spot  of  thy  nativity : 

And  though  I  bid  thee  now  fkreweil. 
When  I  behold  that  wondrous  scene. 

Since  where  thou  art  I  may  not  dwell, 
'T  will  soothe  to  be,  where  thou  hast  been. 

September,  1809. 


STANZAS 
coMrosn  DuaxMo  ▲  THUNDsa-sToaii.  < 

Chill  and  mirk  is  the  nightiy  blast. 

Where  Plndus*  mountains  rise. 
And  angry  clouds  are  pouring  Cut 

The  vengeance  of  the  skies. 

She  was  bom  at  ConsUntinopIe,  where  her  father.  Baron 
Herbert,  was  Austrian  ambassador ;  married  unhappily,  yet 
has  never  been  impeached  in  point  of  chanu:ter ;  excited  the 
vengeance  of  Buonaparte,  by  taking  a  part  tn  some  conspi- 
racy ;  several  times  risked  her  life ;  and  Is  not  yet  five  and 
twenty.  She  is  here  on  her  wav  to  England  to  Join  her 
husband,  being  obliged  to  leave  Trieste,  where  she  was  pay- 
ing a  visit  to  her  mother,  by  the  approach  of  the  French,  and 
embaika  soon  In  a  ship  of  war.  Since  my  arrival  here  I  have 
bad  scarcely  any  other  companion.  I  have  foimd  her  very 
pretty,  very  accomplished,  and  extremely  eccentric.  Buona- 
parte Is  even  now  so  incmised  against  her,  that  her  life 
would  be  in  danger  if  she  were  taken  prisoner  a  second 
time."] 

4  [This  thunderstorm  occurred  during  the  night  of  the 
1 1th  October.  1809,  when  Lord  Byron's  guides  had  lost  the 
road  to  ZItxa,  near  the  range  of  mountaina  formerly  called 
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Our  guides  are  gone,  our  hope  is  lost. 

And  lightnings,  as  they  play. 
But  show  where  rocks  our  path  hare  crost. 

Or  gild  the  torrent's  spray. 

Is  yon  a  cot  I  saw,  though  low  ? 

When  lightning  broke  the  gloom  — 
How  welcome  were  its  shade  1 — ah,  no  ! 

Tia  but  a  Turkish  tomb. 

Through  sounds  of  foaming  waterfklls, 

I  hear  a  voice  exclaim  — 
My  way-worn  countryman,  who  calls 

On  distant  England's  name. 

A  shot  is  fired  ^  by  foe  or  friend  ? 

Another  —  'tis  to  tell 
The  mountain-peasants  to  descend. 

And  lead  us  where  they  dwell. 

Oh  I  who  in  such  a  night  will  dare 

To  tempt  the  wilderness? 
And  who  'mid  thunder  peals  can  hear 

Our  signal  of  distress  ? 

And  who  that  heard  our  shouts  would  rise 

To  try  the  dubious  road  ? 
Nor  rather  deem  fWtm  nightly  cries 

That  outlaws  were  abroad. 

Clouds  burst,  skies  flash,  oh,  dreadful  hour! 

More  fiercely  pours  the  storm  I 
Yet  here  one  thought  has  still  the  power 

To  keep  my  bosom  warm. 

While  wand'ring  through  each  broken  path, 

0*er  brake  and  craggy  brow ; 
While  elements  exhaust  their  wrath, 

Sweet  Florence,  where  art  thou  ? 

Not  on  the  sea,  not  on  the  sea. 

Thy  bark  hath  long  been  gone : 
Oh,  may  the  storm  that  pours  on  me. 

Bow  down  my  head  alone  I 

Full  swiftly  blew  the  swift  Siroc, 

When  last  I  press'd  thy  lip  ; 
And  long  ere  now,  with  foaming  shock, 

Impell'd  thy  gallant  ship. 

Now  thou  art  safe ;  nay,  long  ere  now 

Hast  trod  the  shore  of  Spain ; 
*T  were  hard  if  aught  so  fair  as  thou 

Should  linger  on  the  main. 

And  since  I  now  remember  thee 

In  darkness  and  in  dread. 
As  in  those  hours  of  revelry 

Which  mirth  and  music  sped ; 

Do  thou,  amid  the  fair  white  walls. 

If  Cadiz  yet  be  tree. 
At  times  fh>m  out  her  latticed  halls 

Look  o'er  the  dark  blue  sea ; 

Then  think  upon  Calypso's  isles, 
Endear'd  by  days  gone  by; 

Pindus.  in  Alhiinia.  Mr.  HobhouM,  who  had  rode  on  before 
the  rest  of  the  party,  and  arrived  at  Zitza  just  as  the  eren- 
inp  »ct  in,  deftrrtbr»  tht*  thunder  as  "  roaring  without  tnter- 
xnUsion,  the  echoes  of  one  peal  not  ce.xsing  to  roll  in  the 
mountains,  before  another  tremendous  crash  burst  over  oar 
beads ;  whilst  the  plains  and  the  distant  hills  appeared  in  a 
perpetual  blase."  "  The  tempest,"  he  says,  "  was  altogether 
terrific,  and  worthy  of  the  Grecian  Jove.  My  Friend,  with 
the  priest  and  the  senrants,  did  not  enter  our  hut  till  tltree 


To  Others  give  a  thousand  imfles, 
To  me  a  single  sigh.  ^ 

And  when  the'  admiring  circle  mark 

The  paleness  of  thy  &ce, 
A  half-form'd  tear,  a  transient  spark 

Of  melancholy  grace, 

Again  thou  It  smile,  and  Uushing  ihun 

Some  coxcomb's  raillery ; 
Nor  own  for  once  thou  tboogfat'it  on  one, 

Who  ever  thinks  on  thee. 

Though  smile  and  sigh  alike  are  nin. 
When  sever'd  hearts  ivpine. 

My  spirit  flies  o'er  mount  and  mafaw 
And  mourns  in  search  of  thine: 


0-^ 
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Thkodgh  cloudless  skies.  In  sUvery  sbffo. 
Full  beams  the  moon  on  Actiom's  coi»t; 

And  on  these  waves,  for  Egypt's  queen, 
The  ancient  world  was  won  and  kiiL 

And  now  upon  the  scene  I  look. 
The  azure  grave  of  many  a  Boman ; 

Where  stem  Ambition  ooce  forsook 
His  wavering  crown  to  follow  womin. 

Florence !  whom  I  will  love  as  well 
As  ever  yet  was  said  or  sung, 

(Since  Orpheus  sang  his  spouse  from  IwO) 
Whilst  thou  art  &ir  and  I  am  youi«; 

Sweet  Florence  I  those  were  pleasant  tiioes 
When  worlds  were  staked  for  ladies'  nf*: 

Had  bards  as  many  realms  as  rhymes, 
Thy  charms  might  nise  new  Antonki 

Though  Fate  forbids  such  things  to  be 
Yet,  by  thine  eyes  and  ringlets  cori'd '. 

I  cannot  lose  a  world  for  thee. 
But  would  not  loae  thee  for  a  world 

NorcaBhCf  It  \- 


THE  SPELL  IS  BROKE,  THE  CHABM  U 

FLOWN! 
warrrBK  at  athins,  ^ANOAar  16.  1810> 

The  spell  is  broke,  the  cfaaxm  is  flown  I 
Thus  is  it  with  Ufe*k  fltftil  fever: 

We  madly  smile  when  we  shouU  grooa; 
Delirium  is  our  best  deodvcr. 

Each  lucid  interval  of  tbooght 

Becalls  the  woes  of  Nature's  chatter, 

And  he  that  acts  as  wise  men  ooght. 
But  lives,  as  saints  have  died,  a  martyr. 


I  noi 


_  iMTOt  from  hin  that  tbf^bai- 

way,  and  that,  after  wandering  up  and  do««  ■  to. « 

nee  of  their  poiltioo.  they  had  stopped  at  last  iM«r "  '^ 

flak    *rvmttMtft,w^MM     a.k<1    a    t  ii  ■  ■  ^it      ^IiLaI.    Aks*    ca*    .  ' 


in  the  morning. 

their 

noranoe • 

Turkish  tombstones  and  a  toiroDi,  mhkh  tbrr  b* 

flaahet  of  lightning.    Thejr  had  tima  thus  expo*^  ^ ' 

hours.    It  was  long  befbre  we  oaaaed  to  talk  «  tbt  tbs*»^ 

storm  in  the  plain  of  ZitBa."] 

1  ["  These  itaataa,"  mn  Mr.  Moore,  **  bnc  a  ■■*  ' 
tbem,  whidi,  Indepeodea^r  of  all  aBeaalng,  b  < 
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WRITTEN  AFTER  SWIMMING  FROM  SEST08 

TO  ABYDOS. » 

Ir,  in  the  month  of  dark  December, 

Leander,  who  was  nightly  wont 
(What  maid  will  not  the  tale  remember?) 

To  crofis  thy  stream,  broad  Hellespont ! 

If,  when  the  wintry  tempest  roar'd. 

He  sped  to  Hero,  nothing  loth. 
And  thus  of  old  thy  current  pour'd. 

Fair  Venus  I  how  I  pity  both  ! 

For  me,  degenerate  modem  wretch. 
Though  in  the  genial  month  of  May, 

My  dripping  limbs  I  fidntly  stretch. 
And  think  I  Ne  done  a  feat  to-day. 

But  since  he  crossed  the  rapid  tide, 
According  to  the  doubtful  story. 

To  woo,  —  and  — Lord  knows  what  beside. 
And  swam  for  Love,  as  I  for  Glory ; 

T  w«re  hard  to  say  who  fiired  the  best : 
Sad  mortals !  thus  the  Gods  still  plague  you  I 

He  lost  his  labour,  I  my  jest ; 
For  he  was  drown'd,  and  I  *ve  the  ague.  * 

May  9.  1810. 


1  On  the  8d  of  May,  1810,  whUa  the  Saltette  (Captain 
Bathurtt)  wu  lylog  in  the  Dardanellet,  Lieutenant  Eken- 
he«l  of  that  frigate  and  the  writer  of  these  rhyme*  twam 
from  the  European  shore  to  the  Asiatic — by  the  by,  from 
Ahydos  to  Sestos  would  have  been  more  correct.  The  whole 
distAnce  from  the  place  whence  we  started  to  our  landing  on 
the  other  side.  Including  the  length  we  were  carried  by  the 
current,  was  computed  by  those  ou  board  the  flrigate  at  up- 
wards of  four  English  mHes ;  though  the  actual  oreadth  is 
hareiy  one.  The  rapidity  of  the  current  is  such  that  no  boat 
can  row  directly  across,  and  it  may,  in  some  measure,  be 
estimated  from  the  circumstance  of  the  whole  distance  beina 
accomplished  by  one  of  the  parties  in  an  hour  and  fire,  and 
by  the  other  in  an  hour  and  ten,  minutes.  The  water  was 
extremely  cold,  from  the  meltine  of  the  mountain  snows. 
Al>out  three  weeks  before,  in  April,  we  had  made  an  attempt ; 
but.  having  ridden  all  the  way  fh>m  the  Troad  the  same 
morning,  and  the  water  being  of  an  icy  chillness,  we  found 
it  necessary  to  postpone  the  completion  till  the  (Hgate  an- 
chored below  the  castles,  when  we  swam  the  straits,  as  Just 
stated ;  entering  a  considerable  way  aboTe  the  European,  and 
landing  below  the  Asiatic,  fort.  Chevalier  says  that  a  young 
Jew  swam  the  same  distance  for  his  mistress ,  and  OIlTer 
mentions  its  having  been  done  bra  Neapolitan ;  but  our  con- 
sul. Tarragona,  remembered  neither  of  these  circumstances, 
and  tried  to  dissuade  us  from  the  attempt.  A  number  of  the 
Salsette's  crew  were  known  to  have  accomplished  a  greater 
distance ;  and  the  only  thing  that  surprised  me  was,  that,  as 
doubts  had  been  entertained  of  the  truth  of  Leander*s  story, 
no  traveller  had  ever  endeavoured  to  ascertain  its  practica- 
bility. 

*  C"  My  companion,"  savs  Mr.  Hobhouse,  **  bad  before 
m^de  a  more  perilous,  but  less  celebrated  passage ;  for  I  re- 
collect that,  when  we  were  in  Portugal,  be  swam  firom  Old 
Lisbon  to  Belom  Castle,  and  having  to  contend  with  a  tide 
and  counter  current,  the  wind  blowing  fVeshly,  was  but  little 
less  than  two  hours  iu  crossing."] 

3  [At  Orchomenus,  where  stood  the  Temple  of  the  Graces, 
I  waa  tempted  toexclahn,  **  Whither  have  tJie  Graces  fled  ?  " 
Little  did  1  expect  to  find  them  here ;  yet  here  comes  one 
of  them  with  golden  cups  and  coffee,  and  another  with  a 
bixjk.  The  book  is  a  register  of  names,  some  of  which  are 
far  sounded  by  the  voice  of  fame.  Among  them  is  Lord 
Byron's,  connected  with  some  lines  which  I  here  send  you.  — 

H.  \V.  WiLUAMS.] 

«  rWe  copy  the  following  interesting  account  of  the  Maid 
r>f  Athens  and  her  family  IVom  the  late  eminent  artist,  Mr. 
Hugh  Williams  of  Edinburgh's,  "  Travels  in  Jtaly,  Greece." 
g[c •'  Our  servant,  who  had  gone  bcfo*  to  procure  accom- 
modation, met  uf  at  the  gate,  and  conducted  us  to  Theodore 


LINES  WRITTEN  IN  THE  TRAVELLERS'  BOOK 
AT  ORCHOMENUS. 

IN  THIS  BOOS  A  TRAVSLLBa  HAD  WRITTIK :  >- 

*<  Fair  Albion,  smiling,  sees  her  son  depart 
To  trace  the  birth  and  nursery  of  art : 
Noble  his  oluect,  glorious  is  his  aim ; 
He  comes  to  Athens,  and  he  writes  his  name." 

BDiaATH  WHICH  LOSD  BTROM  INSKaTBO  TBI  POLLOWIMO  :  — 

The  modest  hard,  like  many  a  hard  unknown. 
Rhymes  on  our  names,  but  wisely  hides  his  own ; 
But  yet,  whoe'er  he  be,  to  say  no  worse. 
His  name  would  bring  more  credit  than  his  verse,  i 

1810. 

MAID  OF  ATHENS,  ERE  WE  PART. 
Zahi  fuu,  0mt  mymwm. 

Maid  of  Athens  *,  ere  we  part. 
Give,  oh,  giye  iMck  my  heart ! 
Or,  since  that  has  left  my  breast. 
Keep  it  now,  and  take  the  rest ! 
Hear  my  70w  lieibre  I  go, 
Zw  fJLui,  caf  ayaw.  " 

By  those  tresses  unconflned, 
Woo'd  by  each  .£gean  wind » 
By  those  lids  whose  jetty  fHnge 
Kiss  thy  soft  cheeks'  blooming  tinge ; 
By  those  wild  eyes  like  the  roe, 
Ztn  fjuZ,  o-Af  ayavS, 

Macrl,  the  Coniu11na*s.  where  we  at  present  live.  This  lady 
ii  the  widow  of  the  consul,  and  has  three  lovely  daughters  ; 
the  eldest  celebrated  for  her  beauty,  and  saJd  to  be  the 
*  Maid  of  Athens'  of  Lord  Bvron.  Their  apartment  is  im- 
mediately opposite  to  ours,  and,  if  yoa  could  see  them,  as  we 
do  now,  through  the  gently  waving  aromatic  plants  before 
our  window,  you  would  leave  your  heart  in  Athens.  The- 
resa, the  Maid  of  Athens,  Catinco,  and  Mariana,  are  of  middle 
stature.  On  the  crown  of  the  head  of  each  is  a  red  Albanian 
skull-cap,  with  a  blue  tassel  spread  out  and  fastened  down 
like  a  star.  Near  the  edge  or  bottom  of  the  skull-cap  la  a 
handkerchief  of  various  colours  bound  rmmd  thdr  temples. 
The  youngest  wears  her  hair  loose,  falling  on  her  shoulders, 
—  the  hair  behind  descending  down  the  back  nearly  to  the 
waist,  and,  as  luual,  mixed  with  silk.  The  two  eldest  gene- 
rally have  their  hair  bound,  and  fastened  imder  the  hand- 
kerchief. Their  upper  robe  is  a  pelisse  edged  with  fbr,  hang- 
ing loose  down  to  the  ankles ;  below  is  a  handkerchief  of 
muslin  covering  the  bosom,  and  terminating  at  the  wal«t, 
which  is  short ;  under  that,  a  gown  of  striped  silk  or  muslin, 
with  a  gore  round  the  swell  of  the  loins,  falling  in  front  in 
graceftil  negligence ;  — white  stockings  and  yellow  slippen 
complete  their  attire.  The  two  eldest  have  black,  or  dark, 
hair  and  eyes ;  their  visage  oval,  and  complexion  somewhat 
pale,  with  teeth  of  dassling  whiteness.  Their  cheeks  are 
rounded,  and  noses  straight,  rather  inclined  to  aquiline. 
The  youngest.  Marisna,  is  very  fair,  her  face  not  so  finely 
rounded,  but  naa  a  gayer  expression  than  her  sisters',  whose 
countenances,  except  when  the  conversation  has  something 
of  mirth  in  it,  may  he  said  to  be  rather  pensive.  Their  per- 
sons are  elennt,  and  their  manners  pleasing  and  ladylike, 
such  as  would  be  fascinating  in  any  country.  They  possess 
very  considerable  powers  of  conversation,  and  their  minds 
seem  to  be  more  instructed  tlian  those  of  the  Greek  women 
in  general.  With  such  attractions,  it  would.  Indeed,  be  re- 
markable. If  they  did  not  meet  with  great  attentions  fVom  the 
travellers  who  occasionally  are  resident  in  Athens.  They  sit 
fai  the  eastern  style,  a  little  reclined,  with  their  limbs  ga- 
thered under  them  on  the  divan,  and  without  shoes.  Tbeir 
employments  are  the  needle,  tambouring,  and  reading." 
There  is  a  beautlAil  engraving  of  the  loaid  of  Athens  in 
Finden's  Illustrations  of  Byron,  No.  I.] 

»  Romaic  expression  of  tenderness:  if  I  translate  It,  I 
shall  aA-ont  the  gentlemen,  as  It  may  seem  that  I  supposed 
they  could  not ;  and  if  I  do  not,  I  may  airh>nt  the  ladies.  For 
fear  of  any  misconstruction  on  the  put  of  the  latter,  I  shall 
do  so,  beggine  pardon  of  the  learned.  It  moans,  "  My  life, 
I  love  you  I  *^  which  sounds  very  prettily  In  all  languages, 
and  is  as  much  in  fashion  In  Greece  at  this  day  as,  Juvenal 
tells  us,  the  two  first  words  were  amongst  the  Koman  ladies, 
whose  erotic  expressions  were  all  HcUenised. 

Nn 
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By  that  Up  I  long  to  taste ; 
By  that  lone-enclrcled  waist ; 
By  all  the  token-flowers  ^  that  tell 
What  words  can  never  speak  so  well ; 
By  love*s  alternate  Joy  and  woe, 
Zm  fAw,  cac  ayairm. 

Maid  of  Athens  1  I  am  gone  : 

Think  of  me,  sweet  I  when  alone. 

Though  I  fly  to  Istambol,  - 

Athens  holds  my  heart  and  soul : 

Can  I  cease  to  love  thee  ?    No  ! 

ZSn  fJuSf  <raq  iyawSi, 

Athens,  1810. 


TRANSLATION 

OF  THX   VURSl's  DOLE  IX  THZ   SIBDKA  OF  EURIPIDXS. 

Ou  how  I  wish  that  an  embai^ 
Had  kept  in  port  the  good  ship  Argo  ! 
Who,  still  unlamich*d  from  Grecian  docks, 
Had  never  passed  the  Asure  rocks  ; 
But  now  I  fear  her  trip  will  be  a 
Damned  business  for  my  Miss  Medea,  &c.  &c.  > 

June,  1810. 

MY  EPITAPH. 

TouTH,  Nature,  and  relenting  Jove, 
To  keep  my  lamp  in  strongly  strove ; 
But  Romanelli  was  so  stout. 
He  beat  all  three  —  and  bUw  it  out.  ^ 

Oct.  1810. 

SUBSTITUTE  FOR  AN  EPITAPH. 

Kind  Reader  I  take  your  choice  to  cry  or  laugh ; 
Here  Harold  lies — but  where  's  his  Epitaph  ? 
If  such  you  seek,  try  Westminster,  and  view 
Ten  thousand  Just  as  fit  for  him  as  you. 

Athens. 

>  In  the  East  (where  ladle*  arc  not  taught  to  write,  lest 
they  should  scribble  assignations)  flowers,  cinders,  pebbles, 
&c.  convey  the  sentiments  of  the  parties  by  that  universal 
deputy  of  Mercury — an  old  woman.  A  cinder  says,  **  I  bum 
for  thee  ; "  a  bunch  of  flowers  tied  with  hair,  "  Take  me  and 
fly ; "  but  a  pebble  declares — what  nothing  else  can. 

*  Constantinople. 

'  ["  I  am  Just  come  from  an  expedition  through  the  Bos- 
phorus  to  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Cyanean  Symplegades.  up 
which  last  1  scrambled  with  as  great  rislc  as  ever  the  Argo- 
nauts escaped  in  their  hoy.  You  remembor  the  Iwginniag  of 
the  nurse's  dole  in  the  Medea,  of  which  I  beg  vou  to  take  the 
following  translation,  done  on  the  summit.*^  —  Lord  B.  to 
Mr.  Henry  Drury^  June  17. 1810.] 

^  ["  I  have  Just  escaped  from  a  physician  and  a  fever.  In 
spite  of  my  tcrth  and  tongue,  the  English  consul,  my  Tartar, 
Albanian,  dragoman,  forced  a  physician  upon  me,  and  in 
thrt«  da)'s  brouglit  mc  to  the  last  gasp.  In  this  state  I  made 
my  epitaph,"—  Lord  Byron  to  Mr.  Hodgson,  Oct.  3.  1810.] 

>  [These  lines  are  copied  from  a  leaf  of  the  original  MS. 
of  the  second  canto  of"  Childe  Harold."] 

*  [On  the  departure,  in  July,  IRIO,  of  his  friend  and  fellow- 
traveller,  Mr.  Ilobhouso,  for  England,  Ix)rd  Byron  fixed  hlf 
head-ouarters  at  Athens,  where  he  had  taken  lodgings  in  a 
Franciscan  convent ;  making  occasional  excursions  through 
Attica  and  the  Morca,  and  employiii);  himself,  in  the  interval 
of  his  tours,  in  collecting  materiaU  for  those  notices  on  the 
state  of  modflfe  Greece  which  are  ap|>ended  to  the  second 
rtinto  of  ♦•  Chrlne  Harold."  In  this  retreat  also  he  wrote 
"  Hints  from  Horace,"  "  The  Curse  of  Minena."  and  "  Re- 
marks on  the  Romaic,  or  Modern  Creek  Language."  He 
thus  writes  to  his  mother:  —  "  At  present,  I  do  not  care  to 
venture  a  winter's  vov.iffe,  even  if  1  were  otherwise  tired  of 
travelling :  but  I  am  so  coii\lnce<l  of  the  advantages  of  looking 
at  mankind.  Instead  of  reading  about  them,  and  the  bitter 


LINES  WRITTEN  BENEATH  A  PICTUSE^ 

Dkar  olvect  of  defeated  care  \ 

Though  now  of  Love  and  thee  bereft 

To  reconcile  me  with  despair, 
Thine  image  and  my  tean  are  left. 

'Tis  said  with  Sorrow  Tune  can  cope; 

But  this  I  feel  can  ne'er  be  true : 
For  by  the  death-blow  of  my  Hope 

My  Memory  immortal  grew. 

Athens,  Jsaoary.  IMl* 


TRANSLATION  OF  THE  FAMOUS  GBEEK 
WAR  SONG, 

Sons  of  the  Greeks,  arise ! 

The  glorious  hour 's  gone  forth, 
And,  worthy  of  such  ties, 

Display  who  gave  us  biith. 

CHORUS. 

Sons  of  Greeks  I  let  us  go 
In  arms  against  the  foe, 
TiU  their  hated  blood  shall  flow 
In  a  river  past  our  feet 

Then  manAilly  despising 

The  Turkish  tyrant's  yoke. 
Let  your  country  see  you  rising. 

And  all  her  chains  are  broke. 
Brave  shades  of  chie&  and  sages. 

Behold  the  coming  strife  ! 
Hellenes  of  past  ages. 

Oh,  start  again  to  life  ! 
At  the  sound  of  roy  trumpet,  breakiag 

Tour  sleep,  oh,  join  with  me  I 
And  the  seven-hlll'd  8  dty  seektaifr 

Fight,  conquer,  tm  we're  free. 

Sons  of  Gweb,  it 

clfects  of  sUying  at  home  with  all  the  nanow yrt)^'^^ 
an  islander,  that  1  think  there  should  beaU»^— ^ 


I  can  judge  of  the  countriea  and  manncn  oC o"*"- 
see  the  superiority  of  Eneland  (which,  \ij  the  »7vJ[^  J 
good  deal  mistaken  about  in  many  things).  I  sn  P^■f'^^  , 
where  I  find  her  inferior,  I  am  at  least  «»"«*5™,  , ,  .- 
I  might  have  stayed,  smoked  in  your  towns,  or  Iowa  j 
country,  a  century,  without  being  sure  of  **'*;*||^'i'.^, 
acquiring  any  thing  more  useful  or  amusina  at  Umt-       ' 
no  Journal ;  nor  have  I  any  Intention  of  scribbUng  9}  <  • 
I  have  done  with  authorship ;  and  If,  In  myUrt  P'*"'''.'.*, 
have  convinced  the  critics  or  the  world  I  was  sMDfJ^'"-  ' 
than  they  took  me  for,  I  am  satisfied ;  nor  wiU  i  »"-''    , 
repuUtion  by  a  Ibture  eflbrt.     It  is  true  1  have  toir''  * . 
in  manuscript,  but  I  leave  them  for  those  whe  ctw     ^ 
me ;  and.  If  deemed  worth  nnbllshinf,  they  may  lerrf  i  _ 


,  I 


long  my  memory,  when  1  myself  shall  cesse  to  ^ 
I  have  a  fkroous  Bavarian  artist  taking  some  vfe^. .  :•; 
Ac.  &c.  for  me.  This  will  be  better  than  lofl*.  ^ 
disease  I  hope  myself  cured  of.  I  hope,  on  «y  f**?"^  , ,  . 
a  quiet,  recluse  Ufa ;  but  God  knows,  and  doc*  bfft  r^  " 
all/'] 

y  The  song  Ai^  raidsf,  *c.  was  wriltMi  *T  SP'.A*' 

Csrisbed  in  the  attempt  to  rerolutknilse  Greece.  TV  ^  -  . 
Uon  is  as  literal  as  the  author  could  Bu^«*tla.?.\^  ^ 
is  of  the  same  me«sure  as  that  of  the  «v*K^   >^  ;    > 
the  C^uchin  convent.   Lord   Byron  demoted  i«w 
daily  to  the  study  of  the  Romaic ;  and  witMs  vv*'* 
diligence  will  be  found  In  the  Appkxuix.    See  !*«;* 
the  Komalc  or  Modem  Greek  Language,  witk  ^f«uB. 
and  Translations.] 
B  Constantinople 


^ 
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SiKirta,  Sparta,  why  in  slumben 

Lethaiigic  doet  thou  He  ? 
Awake,  and  join  thy  numbers 

With  Athens,  old  ally ! 
Leonidas  recalling. 

That  chief  of  andent  song. 
Who  saved  ye  once  from  &llhig, 

The  terrible  !  the  strong ! 
Who  made  that  bold  diTeislon 

In  old  ThermopyUe, 
And  warring  with  the  Persian 

To  keep  his  country  firee ; 
With  his  three  hundred  waging 

The  battle,  long  he  stood, 
And  like  a  lion  raging, 

Expired  in  seas  of  blood. 

Sons  of  Greeks,  &c.  > 


TRANSLATION  OF  THE  ROMAIC  SdNO, 
«  yUnw  fUf  'rr*  wiftCiXi 

I  amrsB  thy  garden  of  roses,  s 

Beloved  and  fair  Haid^, 
Each  morning  where  Flora  reposes. 

For  surely  I  see  her  in  thee. 
Oh,  Lovely  !  thus  low  I  implore  thee. 

Receive  this  fond  truth  firom  my  tongue. 
Which  utters  its  song  to  adore  thee, 

Tet  trembles  for  what  it  has  sung; 
As  the  branch,  at  the  bidding  of  Nature, 

Adds  thigrance  and  fhiit  to  the  tree. 
Through  her  eyes,  through  her  every  feature, 

Shines  the  soul  of  the  young  Haidee. 

But  the  loveliest  garden  grows  hateful 

When  Love  has  abandon'd  the  bowers ; 
Bring  me  hemlock  —  since  mine  is  ungrateful. 

That  herb  is  more  flagrant  than  flowers. 
The  poison,  when  pour*d  from  the  chalice, 

Will  deeply  embitter  the  bowl ; 
But  when  drunk  to  escape  firom  thy  malice. 

The  draught  shall  be  sweet  to  my  soul. 
Too  cruel  I  in  vain  I  implore  thee 

My  heart  from  these  horrors  to  save : 
Will  nought  to  my  bosom  restore  thee  ? 

Then  open  the  gates  of  the  grave. 

As  the  chief  who  to  combat  advances 

Secure  of  his  conquest  before, 
Thus  thou,  with  those  eyes  for  thy  lances, 

Hast  pierced  through  my  heart  to  its  core. 
Ah,  tell  me,  my  soul !  must  I  perish 

By  iNuigs  which  a  smile  would  dispel  ?       [rish. 
Would  the  hope,  which  thou  once  bad*Bt  me  che- 

For  torture  repay  me  too  well  ? 


>  [Riga  WM  a  Theisalian,  and  passed  the  first  part  of  his 
youtn  among  his  native  mountains,  in  teaching  ancient  Greek 
to  his  countrymen.  On  the  first  burst  of  the  French  revolution, 
he  Joined  himself  to  some  other  enthusiasts,  and  with  them 
porambulated  Greece,  rousing  the  bold,  and  encouraging  the 
timid,  bv  his  minstrelsy.  He  afterwards  went  to  Vienna  to 
Bolldt  aid  for  a  rising,  which  he  and  his  comrades  had  for 
years  twen  endeaTounng  to  accomplish ;  but  he  was  given  up 
bj  the  Austrian  govemment  to  the  Turks,  who  vainlv  endea- 
voured by  torture  to  force  from  him  the  names  of  the  other 
conspirators.] 

'  The  song  from  which  this  is  taken  is  a  great  favourite 
with  the  young  girls  of  Athens  of  all  classes.    Their  manner 


Now  sad  is  the  garden  of  roses. 

Beloved  but  fiOse  Haid^  I 
There  Flora  all  wither*d  reposes. 

And  mourns  o*er  thine  absence  with  me. 


ON  PARTING. 


Thx  kiss,  dear  maid  I  thy  Up  has  left 

Shall  never  part  firom  mine. 
Till  happier  hours  restore  the  gift 

Untainted  back  to  thine. 

Thy  parUng  glance,  which  fondly  beams, 

An  equal  love  may  see : 
The  tear  that  firom  thine  eyelid  streams 

Can  weep  no  change  in  me. 

I  ask  no  pledge  to  make  me  blest 

In  gaaing  when  alone ; 
Nor  one  memorial  for  a  breast. 

Whose  thoughts  are  all  thine  own. 

Nor  need  I  write — to  tell  the  tale 

My  pen  were  doubly  weak  : 
Oh !  what  can  idle  words  avail. 

Unless  the  heart  could  speak  ? 

By  day  or  night,  in  weal  or  woe. 

That  heart,  no  longer  firee. 
Must  bear  the  love  it  cannot  show. 

And  silent,  ache  for  thee. 


March.  1811. 


EPITAPH   FOR   JOSEPH   BLACKETT, 

XJLTK  rOKT  AND   SHOlJtAXXa.  « 

SraAXosa  I  behold,  interr*d  together. 

The  sottU  of  learning  and  of  leather. 

Poor  Joe  is  gone,  but  left  his  ofl  .• 

Tou  *11  find  his  relics  in  a  italL 

His  works  were  neat,  and  often  found 

Well  stitch'd,  and  with  moroeeo  bound. 

Tread  lightly — where  the  bard  is  laid 

He  cannot  mend  the  shoe  he  made ; 

Yet  is  he  happy  in  his  hole. 

With  verse  immortal  as  his  «o2e. 

But  still  to  business  he  held  Cut, 

And  stuck  to  Phoebus  to  the  last 

Then  who  shall  say  so  good  a  fellow 

Was  only  *<  leather  and  prunella  7  ** 

For  character — he  did  not  lack  it ; 

And  if  he  did,  *twere  shame  to  *•  Black-it** 

Malta,  Hay  16. 1811. 


of  singing  it  is  by  verses  In  rotation,  the  whole  number  pre- 
sent joining  In  the  chorus.  I  have  heard  It  flrequentlv  at  our 
'*  x«Mi,"  in  the  winter  of  ISlCll.  The  air  Is  plaintive  and 
pretty. 

s  [National  songs  and  popular  works  of  amuacment  throw 
no  small  light  on  the  manners  of  a  people :  ttsejTare  materials 
which  most  travellers  have  within  tneir  reach,  but  which 
they  almost  always  disdain  to  collect.  Lord  Byron  has  shown 
a  better  taste ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  his  example  will,  in 
ftiture,  be  generally  followed Gsoaoi  Bixis.] 

<  [Some  notice  of  this  poetaster  has  been  given,  omU, 
p.  432.    He  died  in  1810,  and  his  works  have  followed  him.] 

Nn  2 
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FABEWELL  TO  MALTA. 

Aouu,  ye  joys  of  La  Yalette ! 

Adieu,  sirocco,  sun,  and  sweat  I 

Adieu,  thou  palace  rarely  enter'd  I 

Adieu,  ye  mansions  where  —  IVe  ventured  ! 

Adieu,  ye  cursed  streets  of  stairs  ! 

(How  surely  be  who  mounts  you  swears  I) 

Adieu,  ye  merchants  often  fiiUing ! 

Adieu,  thou  mob  for  ever  railing ! 

Adieu,  ye  packets — without  letters ! 

Adieu,  ye  fools — who  »pe  your  betters  1 

Adieu,  thou  damned'st  quarantine, 

That  gave  me  fever,  and  the  spleen  I 

Adieu  that  stage  which  makes  us  yawn.  Sirs, 

Adieu  his  Excellency's  dancers  I 

Adieu  to  Peter — whom  no  fiiult's  in. 

But  could  not  teach  a  colonel  waltzing  ; 

Adieu,  ye  females  fraught  with  graces ! 

Adieu  ivd  coats,  and  redder  &ces  I 

Adieu  the  supercilious  air 

Of  all  that  strut  **  en  militaire  I " 

I  go — but  God  knows  when,  or  why, 

To  smoky  towns  and  cloudy  sky, 

To  things  (the  honest  truth  to  say) 

As  bad — but  in  a  different  way. 

Farewell  to  these,  but  not  adieu. 

Triumphant  sons  of  truest  blue  1 

While  either  Adriatic  shore, 

And  fallen  chiefli,  and  fleets  no  more. 

And  nightly  smiles,  and  daily  dinners. 

Proclaim  you  war  and  women's  winners. 

Pardon  my  Muse,  who  apt  to  prate  Is, 

And  take  my  rhyme — because  *tis  **  gratis.** 

And  now  I  Ve  got  to  Mrs.  Fraser, 
Perhaps  you  think  I  mean  to  praise  her — 
And  were  I  vain  enough  to  think 
My  praise  was  worth  this  drop  of  ink, 
A  line — or  two — were  no  hard  matter. 
As  here.  Indeed,  I  need  not  flatter : 
But  she  must  be  content  to  shine 
In  better  praises  than  in  mine. 
With  lively  air,  and  open  heart, 
And  fiishion's  ease,  without  its  art ; 
Her  hours  can  gaily  glide  along. 
Hot  ask  the  aid  of  idle  song. 

And  now,  O  Malta  I  since  thou*st  got  us, 
Thou  little  military  hothouse ! 
1 11  not  offend  with  words  uncivil. 
And  wish  thee  rudely  at  the  Devil, 
But  only  stare  fh>m  out  my  casement. 
And  ask,  for  what  is  such  a  place  meant  ? 
Then,  in  my  solitary  nook*. 
Return  to  scribbling,  or  a  book. 
Or  take  my  physic  while  I*m  able 
(Two  spoonfuls  hourly  by  the  label). 
Prefer  my  nightcap  to  my  beaver. 
And  bless  the  gods — I  've  got  a  fever ! 

May  26.  1811.    [Pint  pubUihed.  183S.] 


W"  On  a  Inf  of  one  of  Lord  B7ron*«  psper-booki  I  fizMl 
an  Epigram,  whlrh,  though  not  perhaps  particularly  good,  1 
oonifder  myself  bound  to  Insert.  —  Moorb.  The  farce  ia 
quettion  was  called  **  M.P. ;  or,  the  Blue  StooUug,**  and 


& 


TO  DIVES. 

A   PaAOMKlTT. 

UvHarrr  Divis  !  in  an  evil  hour 
'Gainst  Nature's  voice  seduced  to  deeds  iccaMI 
Once  Fortune's  minion,  now  thou  feel'it  her  power; 
Wrath's  viol  on  thy  lofty  head  bath  bnnL 
In  Wit,  in  Genius,  as  in  Wealth  the  flnt, 
How  wond'rons  bright  thy  blooming  mora  irae ! 
But  thou  wert  smitten  with  th'  unballow'd  Olnt 
Of  Crime  un-named,  and  thy  sad  noon  most  d«c 
In  scorn,  and  solitude  unsought,  the  wont  of  von. 

1811.   [Flnt  {NdriidMd.  101] 


ON  MOORE'S  LAST  OPERATIC  FASCE,  01 
FARCICAL  OPERA. 

Good  plays  are  scarce. 

So  Moore  writes  &rce : 
The  poet's  fimae  grows  brittle— 

We  knew  before 

That  Little's  Moore, 
But  now  tis  Moore  that's  fittle. 

Sept.  14. 1811.    [Flritpnbliiheiim] 


EPISTLE  TO  A  FRIEND,« 

IK  ANSWKR  TO  SOMK    L1KI8   BIHORTINO  THl  ArTBfl» 
TO  BK  CHEEarUL,  AND  TO  **  BAVUH  CAKI." 

**  Oh  1  banish  care  " — such  e?er  be 
The  motto  of  My  revelry  I 
Perchance  of  miiw,  when  wassail  nights  ^ 

Renew  those  riotous  delights, 
Wherewith  the  children  of  Deqnir 
Lull  the  lone  heart,  and  **  hanish  cue." 
But  not  in  mom's  reflecting  hour, 
When  present,  past,  and  ftiture  lower, 
When  all  I  loved  is  changed  or  gone, 
Mock  with  such  taunts  the  woes  of  one, 
Whose  every  thought — but  let  them  ps»- 
Thou  know'st  I  am  not  what  I  was. 
But,  above  all,  if  thou  wouldst  hold 
Place  In  a  heart  that  ne'er  was  cold. 
By  all  the  powers  that  men  revere, 
By  all  unto  thy  bosom  dear, 
Thy  Joys  below,  thy  hopes  above, 
Speak — speak  of  any  thing  bat  love. 

'T  were  long  to  tdl,  and  vain  to  hear, 
The  tale  of  one  who  acorns  a  tear ; 
And  there  is  little  in  that  tale 
Which  better  bosoms  would  bewail 
But  mine  has  suffer'd  more  than  well 
*T  would  suit  philosophy  to  telL 
IVe  seen  my  bride  another's  bride; — 
Have  seen  her  seated  by  his  side,  — 
Have  seen  the  infhnt,  which  she  bore, 
Wear  the  sweet  smile  the  mother  wor^ 
When  she  and  I  in  youth  have  smiled, 
As  fond  and  fiiultless  as  her  child  ;— 
Have  seen  her  eyes,  in  cold  disdain, 
Ask  if  I  felt  no  secret  pain ; 

canw  out  at  the  LTceum  Tboatre,  oo  the  9tk  of  Scp*^ 
ber.] 

>  f  Mr.  Fraada  Hodgson  (not  then  the  Re«««d>-  ^ 
Mtf.  p.  542.] 
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And  /  have  acted  well  my  part, 
And  made  my  cheek  beUe  my  heart, 
Betum*d  the  freezing  glance  she  gave, 
Tet  felt  the  while  that  woman's  slave ;  — 
Have  kis8*d,  as  if  without  design. 
The  tnbe  which  ought  to  have  been  mine. 
And  show*d,  alas  I  in  each  caress 
Time  had  not  made  me  love  the  less.  ^ 

But  let  this  pass — 111  whine  no  more, 

If  or  seek  again  an  eastern  shore  ; 

The  world  befits  a  busy  brain,  — 

111  hie  me  to  its  haunts  again* 

But  if,  in  some  succeeding  year, 

^Vhen  Britahi's  "  Iday  is  in  the  sere," 

Thou  hear*st  of  one,  whose  deepening  crimes 

Suit  with  the  sablest  of  the  times ; 

Of  one,  whom  love  nor  pity  sways, 

Nor  hope  of  ftune,  nor  good  men's  praise ; 

One,  who  in  stem  ambition's  pride. 

Perchance  not  blood  shall  turn  aside ; 

One  rank'd  in  some  recording  page 

With  the  worst  anarchs  of  the  age ;  — 

Him  wilt  thou  know — and  knowing  pause. 

Nor  with  the  effiset  forget  the  cause.  > 

Newttead  Abbey,  Oct.  11. 1811.> 
[First  pobashcd.  1830.] 


TO  THTRZA. 


Without  a  stone  to  mark  the  spot. 
And  say,  what  Truth  might  well  have  said. 

By  all,  save  one,  perchance  forgot. 
Ah  I  wherefore  art  thou  lowly  laid  ? 

By  many  a  shore  and  many  a  sea 

Divided,  yet  beloved  in  vain ; 
The  past,  the  ftiture  iled  to  thee. 

To  bid  us  meet —  no —  ne'er  again  I 

Could  this  have  been  —  a  word,  a  look. 
That  softly  said,  '*  We  part  in  peace,** 

Had  taught  my  bosom  how  to  brook, 
With  Winter  sighs,  thy  soul's  release. 

And  didst  thou  not,  since  Death  for  thee 
Prepared  a  light  and  pangless  dart. 

Once  long  for  him  thou  ne'er  shalt  sec. 
Who  held,  and  holds  thee  in  his  heart  ? 

*  [These  lines  will  show  with  what  glooiny  fidelity,  even 
while  under  the  pressure  of  recent  sorrow,  Lord  Byron  re- 
verted to  the  dlsarpoiiitnient  of  his  early  aflfection,  as  the 
chief  source  of  all  his  suflbrlngs  and  errors,  present  and  to 
come —  Mooaa.] 

*  [The  anticipations  of  his  own  ftxture  career  In  these  con- 
cluding lines  are  of  a  nature,  it  must  be  owned,  to  awaken 
more  of  horror  than  of  interest,  were  we  not  prepared,  by  so 
many  instances  of  his  exaggeration  In  this  respect,  not  to  be 
startled  at  any  lengths  to  which  the  spirit  of  self-libelling 
would  carry  hun.  It  seemed  as  if,  with  the  power  of  painting 
fierce  and  gloomy  personages,  he  had  also  the  unbition  to  be, 
himaelf,  the  dark  *  sublime  he  drew,'  and  that,  in  his  fondness 
for  the  delineation  of  heroic  crime,  he  endeavoured  to  fancy, 
where  he  could  not  find  in  his  own  character,  fit  subjects  for 
bis  pencil.  —  Mooaa.] 

*  [Two  days  alter.  In  another  letter  to  Mr.  Hodason,  Lord 
Byron  says,—'*  I  am  growing  nervous  (how  you  will  lausAi  I) 
—  but  it  is  true,  —  really,  wretchedlv,  ridiculously,  flne- 
ladically  nerwnu.  Your  climate  kills  me ;  1  can  neither 
read,  write,  nor  amuse  myself,  or  any  one  else.  My  days  are 
Ustleaa,  and  my  nishts  restless :  I  have  seldom  any  society, 
and,  when  I  have,  I  ran  out  of  it.  I  don't  know  that  1  shaVt 
ead  with  insanity ;  for  I  find  a  want  of  method  in  arranging 
my  thoughts  that  peiplexaa  me  strangely."] 

«  [Mr.  Moore  considers  **  Thyna"  as  If  she  were  a  mere 


Oh  !  who  like  him  had  watch'd  thee  here  ? 

Or  sadly  mark'd  thy  glazing  eye. 
In  that  dread  hour  ere  death  appear, 

When  silent  sorrow  fears  to  sigh. 

Tin  all  was  past !    But  when  no  more 
*T  was  thine  to  reck  of  human  woe. 

Affection's  heart-drops,  gushing  o'er. 
Had  flow'd  as  fiut — as  now  they  flow. 

Shall  they  not  flow,  when  many  a  day 

In  these,  to  me,  deserted  towers. 
Ere  call'd  but  for  a  time  away, 

ASbction's  mingling  tears  were  ours  7 

Ours  too  the  glance  none  saw  beside ; 

The  smile  none  else  might  understand ; 
The  whisper'd  thought  of  hearts  allied. 

The  pressure  of  the  thrilling  hand ; 

The  kiss,  so  guiltless  and  refined. 

That  Love  each  wanner  wish  fortwre ; 

Those  eyes  proclaim'd  so  pure  a  mind, 
Even  passion  blushed  to  plead  for  more. 

The  tone,  that  taught  me  to  rqjoice. 
When  prone,  unlike  thee,  to  repine ; 

The  song,  celestial  finom  thy  voice, 
But  sweet^to  me  firom  none  hut  thine ; 

The  pledge  we  wore — I  wear  it  still. 
But  where  is  thine  ? — Ah !  where  art  thou? 

Oft  have  I  borne  the  weight  of  ill, 
But  never  bent  beneath  till  now  I 

Wen  hast  thou  left  in  life's  best  bloom 

The  cup  of  woe  for  me  to  drain. 
If  rest  alone  be  in  the  tomb, 

I  would  not  wish  thee  here  again ; 

But  if  in  worlds  more  blest  than  this 

Thy  virtues  seek  a  fitter  sphere, 
Impart  some  portion  of  thy  bUss, 

To  wean  me  ftrom  mine  anguish  here. 

Teach  me  —  too  early  taught  by  thee  ! 

To  bear,  forgiving  and  forgiven : 
On  earth  ibj  love  was  such  to  me ; 

It  fidn  would  form  my  hope  in  heaven  1 

October  11. 1811.4 


creature  of  the  Poet's  brafai.  **  It  was,**  he  says,  **  about 
the  time  when  he  was  thus  bitterly  feeling,  and  expressing, 
the  blight  which  his  heart  had  suffered  flrom  a  reai  object  of 
aflbctlon,  that  his  poems  on  the  death  of  an  imaghunry  one 
were  written  ;— nor  Is  it  any  wonder,  when  we  consider  the 
peculiar  circumstances  under  which  these  beautlAil  efllulons 
flowed  from  his  fancy,  that,  of  all  his  strains  of  pathos,  they 
should  be  the  most  touching  and  most  pure.  They  were, 
indeed,  the  essence,  the  abstract  spirit,  as  it  were,  or  many 
griefr ;  —  a  confluence  of  sad  thoughts  Cram  many  sources  of 
sorrow,  refined  and  warmed  in  their  passage  through  his 
ftocy,  and  forming  thus  one  deep  reservoir  of  mournful 
feeling.'*  It  Is  a  pity  to  disturb  a  sentiment  thus  beautiflilly 
expressed ;  but  Lord  Byron,  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Dallas,  bear- 
ing the  exact  date  of  these  lines,  vis.  Oct.  I1th»  1811.  writes 
ai  follows :— **  I  haTe  been  again  shocked  with  a  death,  and 
have  lost  one  very  dear  to  me  in  happier  times :  but '  1  hare 
almost  forgot  the  taste  of  grief,'  and  *  supped  Aill  of  horrors,* 
till  I  hare  iwooroe  callous ;  nor  have  I  a  tear  left  fbr  an  event 
which,  five  years  ago,  would  have  bowed  my  head  to  the 
earth.^  In  hU  reply  to  this  letter,  Mr.  Dallas  says,—"  I 
thank  you  for  your  ooiffidentkU  communicallon.  How  truly 
do  I  wish  that  that  being  had  lived,  and  lived  yours !  What 
yoor  obligations  to  her  would  have  been  in  that  case  is  incon- 
ceivable."  Several  years  after  the  series  of  poems  on  Tbyrsa 
were  written.  Lord  Byron,  on  being  asked  to  whom  they  re- 
ferred, by  a  person  la  whose  tenderness,  be  never  ceased  to 
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AWAY,  AWAY,  YE  NOTES  OF  WOE. 

Aw  AT,  away,  ye  notes  of  woe  I 

Be  silent,  thou  once  soothing  strain. 
Or  I  must  flee  firom  hence  —  for,  oh  I 

I  dare  not  trust  those  sounds  again. 
To  me  they  speak  of  brighter  days  — 

But  lull  the  chords,  for  now,  alas  ! 
I  must  not  think,  I  may  not  gaxe. 

On  what  I  am — on  what  I  was. 

The  voice  that  made  those  sounds  more  sweet 

Is  hush*d,  and  all  their  charms  are  fled ; 
And  now  their  softest  notes  repeat 

A  dirge,  an  anthem  o'er  the  dead ! 
Yes,  Thyrsa  1  yes,  they  breathe  of  thee. 

Beloved  dust !  since  dust  thou  art ; 
And  all  that  once  was  harmony 

Is  worse  than  discord  to  my  heart  I 

>T  is  silent  all  1 — but  on  my  ear 

The  well  remember'd  echoes  thrill ; 
I  hear  a  voice  I  would  not  hear, 

A  voice  that  now  might  well  be  still : 
Yet  oft  my  doubting  soul 't  will  shake ; 

Even  slumber  owns  its  gentle  tone. 
Till  consciousness  will  vainly  i^ake 

To  listen,  though  the  dream  be  flown. 

Sweet  Thyna  I  waking  as  in  sleep. 

Thou  art  but  now  a  lovely  dream  ; 
A  star  that  trembled  o*er  the  deep. 

Then  tum*d  fh>m  earth  its  tender  beam. 
But  he  who  through  life's  dreary  way 

Must  pass,  when  heaven  is  veil'd  in  wrath. 
Will  long  lament  the  vanish'd  ray 

That  scattered  gladness  o'er  his  path. 

December  6.  1811.1 


ONE  STBUOOLE  MORE,  AND  X  AM  FREE. 

On ■  struggle  more,  and  I  am  free 

From  pangs  that  rend  my  heart  in  twain ; 
One  last  long  sigh  to  love  and  thee. 

Then  back  to  busy  life  again. 
It  suits  me  well  to  mingle  now 

With  things  that  never  pleased  before : 
Though  every  joy  is  fled  below. 

What  future  grief  can  touch  me  more  7 

Then  bring  me  wine,  the  banquet  bring ; 

Bfan  was  not  form'd  to  live  alone : 
1 11  be  that  light,  unmeaning  thing. 

That  smiles  with  all,  and  weeps  with  none. 
It  was  not  thus  in  days  more  dear. 

It  never  would  have  been,  but  thou 
Hast  flgd,  and  left  me  lonely  here ; 

Thou'rt  nothing, — all  are  nothing  now. 

In  vain  my  lyre  would  lightly  breathe  I 
The  smile  that  sorrow  fain  would  wear 

But  mocks  the  woe  that  lurks  beneath, 
Like  roses  o'er  a  sepulchre. 

confide,  refused  to  answer,  with  marks  of  painftil  afrftation, 
such  as  rendered  any  Csrther  recurrence  to  the  subject  Im- 
possible. The  reader  must  be  left  to  form  his  own  condu- 
sioB.    The  five  following  pieces  are  all  deroted  to  Thyna.] 


0-- 


Though  gay  companions  o*er  the  bowl 

Dispel  awhile  the  sense  of  ill ; 
Though  pleasure  fires  the  maddming  lool, 

The  heart^the  heart  is  lonely  stOll 

On  many  a  lone  and  lovely  night 

It  soothed  to  gaae  upon  the  sky ; 
For  then  I  deem'd  the  heavenly  lighf 

Shone  sweetly  on  thy  pensive  eye : 
And  oft  I  thought  at  C^thia's  dood. 

When  sailing  o'er  the  i£gean  wave, 
**  Now  Thyrxa  gazes  on  that  moon  — * 

Alas,  it  gleam'd  upon  her  grave  I 

When  stretch'd  on  fever's  sleepless  bed. 

And  sickness  shrunk  my  throbbiiig  vdtts, 
"  Tis  comfort  still,*'  I  fkinUy  said, 

**  That  Thyna  cannot  know  my  pains: " 
Like  freedom  to  the  time-worn  slave, 

A  boon  *tls  idle  then  to  give. 
Relenting  Nature  vainly  gave 

My  life,  when  Thyna  ceased  to  live ! 

My  Thyna's  pledge  in  better  dajs, 

When  love  and  life  alike  were  new ! 
How  difiierent  now  thoa  meet'st  my  pat  I 

How  tinged  by  time  with  sorrow's  hoe  I 
The  heart  that  gave  itself  with  thee 

Is  silent — ah,  were  mine  as  still ! 
Though  cold  as  e'en  the  dead  can  be, 

It  feels,  it  sickens  with  the  chllL 

Thou  bitter  pledge  !  thou  moumfiil  token  I 

Though  palnftil,  welcome  to  my  breast  1 
Still,  still,  preserve  that  love  unbroken. 

Or  break  the  heart  to  which  thoa*!!  (R>'' • 
Time  tempers  love,  but  not  removes, 

More  hallow'd  when  its  hope  is  fled : 
Oh  I  what  are  thousand  living  loves 

To  that  which  cannot  quit  the  dead  ? 


EUTHANASIA. 


Whik  Time,  or  soon  or  late,  shall  bring 
The  dreamless  sleep  that  lulls  the  dad. 

Oblivion  I  may  thy  languid  wing 
Wave  gently  o*er  my  dying  bed  I 

No  band  of  friends  or  heirs  be  there. 
To  weep  or  wish  the  coming  blow : 

No  maiden,  with  dishevell'd  hair. 
To  feel,  or  feign,  decorous  woe. 

But  silent  let  me  sink  to  earth, 
With  no  officious  mourners  near: 

I  would  not  mar  one  hour  of  mirth. 
Nor  startle  friendship  with  a  tear. 

Yet  Love,  if  Love  in  such  an  hoar 
Could  nobly  check  its  useless  si^ 

Might  then  exert  its  latest  power 
In  her  who  lives  and  him  who 


*T  were  sweet,  my  Psyche  •  to  the  last 
Thy  features  still  serene  to  see : 

Forgetftil  of  its  struggles  past, 

E'en  Fain  itself  should  smile  on  thee. 

["  I  wrote  this  a  day  or  two  ago,  oo  heartai  t««  ^ 
aer  days."— I«frf  J^rws  to  Mr,  Oodlgtm,'  Dtemb^  • 


former  days. 
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But  Tain  the  wish — for  Beauty  still 
Will  shrink,  as  shrinks  the  ebbing  breath  : 

And  woman's  tears,  produced  at  will. 
Deceive  in  life,  unnum  in  death. 

Then  lonely  be  my  latest  hour. 
Without  regret,  without  a  groan ; 

For  thousands  Death  hath  ceased  to  lower, 
And  pain  been  transient  or  unknown. 

"  Ay,  but  to  die,  and  go,**  alas  I 

Where  all  have  gone,  and  all  must  go  ! 

To  be  the  nothing  that  I  was 
Ere  bom  to  life  and  living  woe ! 

Count  o*er  the  Joys  thine  hours  have  seen. 
Count  o*er  thy  days  from  anguish  free. 

And  know,  whatever  thou  hast  been. 
'Tis  something  better  not  to  be. 


AND  THOU  ABT  DEAD,  AS  TOUNQ  AS  FAIB. 

**  Heu.  quanto  minus  ett  cum  reliquit  verMri  quun  tui 

meminisse  I 

And  thou  art  dead,  as  young  and  fair, 

As  aught  of  mortal  birth  ; 
And  form  so  soft,  and  charms  so  rare. 

Too  soon  retum*d  to  Earth  I 
Though  Earth  received  them  in  her  bed. 
And  o*er  the  spot  tho  crowd  may  tread 

In  carelessness  or  mirth. 
There  is  an  eye  which  could  not  brook 
A  moment  on  that  grave  to  look. 

I  will  not  ask  where  thou  liest  low. 

Nor  gase  upon  the  spot ; 
There  flowers  or  weeds  at  will  may  grow. 

So  I  behold  them  not : 
It  is  enough  for  me  to  prove 
That  what  I  loved,  and  long  must  love. 

Like  common  e^rth  can  rot ; 
To  me  there  needs  no  stone  to  tell, 
"Tis  Nothing  that  I  loved  so  well. 

Yet  did  I  love  thee  to  the  last 

As  fervently  as  thou. 
Who  didst  not  change  through  all  the  past, 

And  canst  not  alter  now. 
The  love  where  Death  has  set  his  seal. 
Nor  ige  can  chill,  nor  rival  steal, 

Nor  falsehood  disavow  : 
And,  what  were  worse,  thou  canst  not  see 
Or  wrong,  or  change,  or  fkult  in  me. 

The  better  days  of  life  were  ours ; 

The  worst  can  be  but  mine  : 
The  sun  that  cheers,  the  storm  that  lowers. 

Shall  never  more  be  thine. 
The  silence  of  that  dreamless  sleep 
I  envy  now  too  much  to  weep ; 

Nor  need  I  to  repine 
That  all  those  charms  have  pase'd  away  ; 
I  might  have  watch'd  through  long  decay. 

The  flower  in  ripen*d  bloom  tmmatch'd 

Must  &U  the  earliest  prey ; 
Though  by  no  hand  untimely  snatched. 

The  leaves  most  drop  away : 
And  yet  it  were  a  greater  grief 
To  watch  it  withering,  leaf  by  leaf, 

Than  see  it  pluck'd  to-day ; 


Since  earthly  eye  but  ill  can  bear 
To  trace  the  change  to  foul  from  fidr. 

I  know  not  if  I  could  have  borne 

To  see  thy  beauties  fiule ; 
The  night  that  foUow'd  such  a  mom 

Had  worn  a  deeper  shade : 
Thy  day  without  a  cloud  hath  pass'd, 
And  thou  wert  lovely  to  the  last ; 

Extinguish'd,  not  decay'd ; 
As  stars  that  shoot  along  the  sky 
Shine  brightest  as  they  fall  ftom  high. 

As  once  I  wept,  if  I  could  weep. 

My  tears  might  well  be  shed. 
To  think  I  was  not  near  to  keep 

One  vigil  o*er  thy  bed ; 
To  gase,  how  fondly  I  on  thy  face. 
To  fold  thee  in  a  fkint  embrace. 

Uphold  thy  drooping  head ; 
And  show  that  love,  however  vain. 
Nor  thou  nor  I  can  feel  again. 

Tet  how  much  less  it  were  to  gain, 

Though  thou  hast  left  me  free, 
The  loveliest  things  that  still  reinain, 

Than  thus  remember  thee  I 
The  all  of  thine  that  cannot  die 
Through  dark  and  dread  Eternity 

Returns  again  to  me, 
And  more  thy  buried  love  endears 
Than  aught,  except  its  living  yean. 

February,  181S. 


IF  SOMETIMES  IN  THE  HAUNTS  OF  MEN. 

Ir  sometimes  in  the  haunts  of  men 

Thine  image  firom  my  breast  may  ftde. 
The  lonely  hour  presents  again 

The  semblance  of  thy  gentle  shade : 
And  now  that  sad  and  silent  hour 

Thus  much  of  thee  can  still  restore. 
And  sorrow  unobserved  may  pour 

The  plaint  she  dare  not  speak  before. 

Oh,  pardon  that  in  crowds  awhile 

I  waste  one  thought  I  owe  to  thee. 
And,  self-condemn'd,  appear  to  smile, 

Unfi^thfiil  to  thy  memory ! 
Nor  deem  that  memory  less  dear. 

That  then  I  seem  not  to  repine ; 
I  would  not  fools  should  overhear 

One  sigh  that  should  be  wholly  tAtiw. 

If  not  the  goblet  pass  unquafT'd, 

It  is  not  drain'd  to  banish  care ; 
The  cup  must  hold  a  deadlier  draught, 

That  brings  a  Lethe  for  despair. 
And  could  Oblivion  set  my  soul 

From  all  her  troubled  visions  tree, 
I  *d  dash  to  earth  the  sweetest  bowl 

That  diown'd  a  shigle  thought  of  thee. 

For  wert  thou  vanlsh'd  from  my  mind. 

Where  could  my  vacant  bosom  turn  ? 
And  who  would  then  remain  behind 

To  honour  thine  abandoned  Urn  ? 
No,  no — it  is  my  sorrow's  pride 

That  last  dear  duty  to  fulfil ; 
Though  all  the  world  forget  beside, 

'T  is  meet  that  I  remember  stUL 
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For  well  I  know,  that  such  bad  been 
Thy  gentle  care  for  him,  who  now 

I7nxnoiim*d  shall  quit  this  mortal  scene. 
Where  none  regarded  him,  but  thou  : 

And,  oh  I  I  feel  in  that  was  given 
A  blessing  never  meant  for  me ; 

Thou  wert  too  like  a  dream  of  Heaven, 

For  earthly  Loye  to  merit  thee. 

March  U.  1812. 


ON  A  CORNELIAN  HEART  WHICH  WAS 
BROKEN.  1 
IhL-PATKo  Heart !  and  can  it  be. 

That  thou  shouldst  thus  be  rent  in  twain  ? 
Have  years  of  care  for  thine  and  thee 
Alike  been  all  emplo/d  in  vain  ? 

Yet  precious  seems  each  shattered  part. 
And  every  fragment  dearer  grown. 

Since  he  who  wears  thee  feels  thou  art 
A  fitter  emblem  of  his  oum, 

March  16.  1612. 


FROM  THE  FRENCH. 

JEohZf  beauty  and  poet,  has  two  little  crimes ; 
She  makes  her  own  fiice,  and  does  not  make 
rhymes. 


her 


LINES  TO  A  LADY  WEEPING. « 

Weep,  daughter  of  a  royal  line, 
A  Sire's  disgrace,  a  realm's  decay ; 

Ah  I  happy  if  each  tear  of  thine 
Could  wash  a  &ther*s  fault  away ! 

Weep —  for  thy  tears  are  Virtue's  tears — 
Auspicious  to  these  suffering  isles ; 

And  be  each  drop  in  future  years 
Repaid  thee  by  thy  people's  smiles  t  s 

March,  1BI2. 


<l'- 


THE  CHAIN  I  GAVE. 
From  the  Turkish. 
The  chain  I  gave  was  fkir  to  view, 

The  lute  I  added  sweet  in  sound ; 

The  heart  that  offer'd  both  was  true. 

And  ill  deserved  the  fiite  it  found. 


1  [We  know  not  whether  the  reader  should  understand 
the  romelian  heart  of  these  lines  to  be  the  same  with  that  of 
which  some  notices  are  giren  at  p.  398.] 

*  rjhls  Impromptu  owed  lU  btrth  to  an  on  tfiV,  that  the 
late  i*rinc(>»s  Charlotte  of  Wales  burst  into  tears  on  hearing 
that  the  Whigs  had  found  it  impossible  to  put  together  a 
cabinet,  at  the  period  of  Mr.  Perrcval's  deatn.  They  were 
appended  to  the  first  edition  of  "  The  Corsair."  and  excited 
a  «<nualtbfi,  as  it  Is  called,  marrellously  disproportionate  to 
their  length,  —  or,  we  may  add,  their  merit.  The  minis- 
terial prints  rared  for  two  months  on  end,  in  the  roost  foul- 
mouthed  vituperation  of  the  poet,  and  all  that  belonged  to 
htm  —  the  Morning  Post  even  announced  a  motion  In  the 
House  of  Lords  — "  and  all  this,"  liord  Bjrron  writes  to 
Mr.  Moore,  "  as  Dedreddln  In  the  Arabian  Nights  remarks, 
for  making  a  cream  tart  with  pepper:  how  odd,  that  eight 
lines  should  have  given  birth,  1  really  think,  to  eight  thou- 
sand I "] 

*  ["  The  *  Lines  to  a  Lady  weeping'  must  go  with  *  The 
Corsair.'  I  care  nothing  for  consequences  on  this  point. 
My  politics  are  to  me  like  a  young  mistress  to  an  old  man ; 
the  worse  they  Rrow,  the  fonder  I  become  of  them." —  Lord 
Amm  to  Mr.  Murray,  Jan.  22.  1814.  *'  On  my  return,  I  find 
all  the  newspapers  In  hysterics,  and  town  In  an  uproar,  on 
the  avowal  and  republication  of  two  stansas  on  Princess 
Charlotte's  weeping  at  Regency's  speech  to  Landepdale  in 


These  gifts  were  charm'd  by  secret  qieil* 
Thy  truth  In  absence  to  divine ; 

And  they  have  done  their  duty  wc^ — 
Alas !  they  oould  not  teach  thee  thine. 

That  chain  was  firm  in  every  link. 
But  not  to  bear  a  stranger's  toudi ; 

That  lute  was  sweets  till  thou  conld'st  tlifaik 
In  other  hands  Its  notes  were  such. 

Let  him,  who  firom  thy  neck  unbound 
The  chain  which  shiver'd  in  his  gnsp^ 

Who  saw  that  lute  refiise  to  sound, 
Restring  the  chords,  renew  the  dasp. 

When  thou  wert  changed,  they  alter  *d  too  ; 

The  chain  is  broke,  the  music  mute. 
*Tis  past — to  them  and  thee  adieu — 

False  heart,  frail  chain,  and  silent  Intc 


LINES  WRITTEN  ON  A  BLANK  LEAF  OF 
THE  "  PLEASURES  OF  MEMORY." 

Absent  or  present,  still  to  thee. 
My  friend,  what  magic  spells  bdoQg ! 

As  all  can  tdl,  who  share,  Uke  me. 
In  turn  thy  converw  \  and  thy  aon^ 

But  when  the  dreaded  hour  shall  oome 
By  Friendship  ever  deem'd  too  nigh. 

And  **  MsMoav*'  o'er  her  I>ruid'ft  tomb  > 
ShaU  weep  that  aught  of  thee  can  die. 

How  fondly  will  she  then  repay 
Thy  homage  offer'd  at  her  ahrlitt. 

And  blend,  while  ages  roll  away. 
Her  name  immortally  with  thimef 

AprU  1%  mx 


ADDRESS, 


SrOKBN  AT  THS  OrZNlKO  OF  DacaT-LAWz  nujTa& 
SATiraDAT,  ocTOBxa  10.  I81S.0 

In  one  dread  night  our  dty  saw,  and  sigb*4» 
Bow'd  to  the  dust,  the  Drama's  tower  of  pride ; 
In  one  short  hour  beheld  the  blazing  fime, 
ApoUo  sink,  and  Shakspeare  cease  to  reign. 


1812.    Theyare  daOyat  it  ttiU:  — sonMoftbe 
—all  of  It  hearty.    They  talk  of  a  inotitm  in  o«ir  U 
it  — be  it  to."  —  Syrom  DiMy,  1814.] 

*  t'*  When  Rogers  does  talk,  he  talks  wvU ; 
subjects  of  taste,  his  delicacy  of  expression  ts  pure  a 
poetry.    If  you  enter  his  bouse— bis  drawtag-rooa  • 
ubrary— you  of  yourself  say,  this  Is  not  the  dwrlllag 
comnum  mind.    There  is  not  a  gem,  a  coin,  a  booktLi 
aside  on  his  chhnncy-pleoe,  his  sofk,  his  table,  that  Jwt 
bespeak  an  almost  faatldioufl  elegance  to  the 
Byron  Diar^^  1818.] 

»  [The  reader  wOl  recall  ColUns's  exquisite  lines  m 
tomb  of  Thomson :  "  In  yonder  grave  a  Druid  Itea,"  *c 


f4  1 


*  [The  theatre  in  Drury  Lane,  which  was  opened,  tn  I7~ 
with  Dr.  Johnson's  masterly  address,  begfaniog, — 

"  When  Learning's  triumph  o'er  her  hartMro«»  lb«s 
First  rear*d  the  Stage,  famnortal  Shakfpcttre 


and  witnessed  the  last  glories  of  Garrlck,  haTing  lUka  h*'> 
decay,  was  rebuilt  In  1794.  The  new  baUdteg  perMed  *f 
fire  in  1811 ;  and  the  Managers,  in  their  aaiuc<y  thsft  tte 
opening  of  the  present  edifice  should  be  dtstiMoishHi  fe? 
some  composition  of  at  least  equal  merit,  adreroM  in  tV 
newspapers  for  a  general  oompetltloo.  Seores  nf  sdrtrr-i- 
not  one  tolerable,  showered  on  their  desk,  and  they  wrrr  .^ 
sad  despair,  when  Lord  Holland  interfered,  and,  ant  eithcci 
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Te  who  beheld,  (oh  t  tight  admired  and  mouro'd, 
'Whose  radiance  mocked  the  ruin  it  adom*d !) 
Through  clouds  of  fire  the  massy  fragments  riven, 
Like  Israel's  pillar,  chase  the  night  finom  heaven; 
Saw  the  long  column  of  revolving  flames 
Shake  its  red  shadow  o*er  the  staitled  Thames,  > 
While  thonsands,  throng'd  around  the  burning  dome, 
Shrank  back  appall'd,  and  trembled  for  their  home, 
As  glared  the  volumed  blase,  and  ghastly  shone 
The  skies,  with  lightnings  awftil  as  their  own. 
Till  blackening  ashes  and  the  lonely  wall 

I   Usurped  the  Muse's  realm,  and  mark'd  her  &I1 ; 
Say — shall  this  new,  nor  leas  aspiring  pile, 

i   Rear'd  where  once  rose  the  mightiest  in  our  isle. 
Know  the  same  fkvour  which  the  former  knew, 
A  shrine  fbr  Shakspeare — worthy  him  and  you  9 

Tes — It  Shan  be — the  magic  of  that  name 
Defies  the  Kyttae  of  time,  the  torch  of  flame ; 
On  the  same  spot  still  consecrates  the  scene. 
And  bids  the  Drama  be  where  she  hath  been  : 
This  fabric's  birth  attests  the  potent  spell — 
Indulge  our  honest  pride,  and  say.  How  well  I 

As  soars  this  ftne  to  emulate  the  last. 
Oh !  might  we  draw  our  omens  fh>m  the  past. 
Some  hour  propitious  to  our  prayers  may  boast 
Names  such  as  hallow  still  the  dome  we  lost 
On  Dmry  first  your  Siddons*  thrilling  art 
O'erwhelm'd  the  gentlest,  storm'd  the  sternest  heart. 
On  Druiy,  Garrick's  latest  laurels  grew ; 
Here  your  last  tears  retiring  Roecius  drew, 
Sigh'd  his  last  thanks,  and  wept  his  last  adieu : 
But  still  for  living  wit  the  wreaths  may  bloom. 
That  only  waste  their  odours  o'er  the  tomb. 
Such  Druiy  claim'd  and  claims — nor  you  reAise 
One  tribute  to  revive  his  slumbering  muse ; 
With  garlands  deck  your  own  Menander's  head ! 
Nor  hoard  your  honours  idly  for  the  dead ! 

Dear  are  the  days  which  made  our  annals  bright. 
Ere  Garrick  fled,  or  Brinsley^  ceased  to  write. 
Heirs  to  their  labours,  like  all  high-bom  heirs, 
Tain  of  our  ancestry  as  they  of  theirM ; 
While  thus  Remembrance  borrows  Banquo's  glass 
To  claim  the  sceptred  shadows  as  they  pass. 
And  we  the  mirror  hold,  where  imaged  shine 
IromoTtal  names,  emblaaon'd  on  our  line, 

ditflrukj,  preraOed  on  Lord  Byron  to  write  these  Tcnet — 
**  at  the  mk,"  u  he  laid,  "  of  omndlng  a  hundred  scribblen 
and  a  diflceming  public."  The  admirable  jtu  dCuprit  of 
the  IHosars.  Smith  will  long  prnerve  the  memory  of  the 
"  Rpject«d  AddreMM."] 

'  [**  By  the  bye,  the  best  rlew  of  the  lald  firs  (which  I 
mrseir  saw  fi-om  a  house-top  in  Covent  Garden)  was  at 
Westminster  Bridge,  from  the  reflection  of  the  Thames."— 
Lord  BjfTon  to  Lord  HoUand.] 

*  C Originally,  **  Er«  Garrick  died,"  frc '*  By  the  bye,  one 

of  my  corr«ct(ons  in  the  copy  sent  yesterday  has  dived  into 
the  bathos  some  sixty  fathom  — 

*  When  Garrick  died,  and  Brlnsley  ceased  to  write.' 

Ceasing  to  live  is  a  much  more  serloos  concern,  and  ought  not 
to  be  first.  Second  thoughts  in  every  thing  are  best ;  but,  in 
rhyme,  third  and  fourth  don't  come  amiss.  I  always  scrawl 
in  this  way,  and  smooth  as  fast  as  I  can,  bat  never  sufll- 
ciently ;  and,  latterly,  I  can  weave  a  nine-line  stansa  tuMr 
Chan  a  couplet,  for  which  measure  I  have  not  the  cun- 
ning. When  I  began  *  Chtlde  Harold,*  I  had  never  tried 
Spenser's  measure,  and  now  I  cannot  scribble  in  any  other." 
—  Lord  Sjfron  to  Lord  HoUand.] 

*  [Th«  following  lines  were  omitted  by  the  Committee  :— 

**  Naj,  lower  still,  the  Drama  yet  d^lores 
That  Late  she  deign'd  to  crawl  upon  all-fours. 
When  Richard  roars  in  Bosworth  for  a  horse. 
If  you  command,  the  steed  must  come  in  course. 


Pause — ere  their  feebler  ol&pring  you  condemn, 
Reflect  how  hard  the  taak  to  rival  them  I 

Friends  of  the  stage  1  to  whom  both  Players  and  Plays 
Must  sue  alike  for  pardon  or  for  praise. 
Whose  Judging  voice  and  eye  alone  direct 
The  boundless  power  to  cherish  or  rgect ; 
If  e'er  frivolity  has  led  to  fame. 
And  made  us  blush  that  you  forbore  to  blame ; 
If  e*er  the  sinking  stage  could  condescend 
To  soothe  the  sickly  taste  it  dare  not  mend. 
All  pest  reproach  may  present  scenes  reAite, 
And  censure,  wisely  loud,  be  justly  mute ! ' 
Oh  I  since  your  flat  stamps  the  Drama's  laws. 
Forbear  to  mock  us  with  misplaced  applause ; 
So  pride  shall  doubly  nerve  the  actor's  powers. 
And  reason's  voice  be  echo'd  back  by  ours ! 

This  greeting  o'er,  the  ancient  rule  obey'd. 
The  Drama's  homage  by  her  herald  paid. 
Receive  our  welcome  too^  whose  every  tone 
Springs  flrom  our  hearts,  and  fidn  would  win  your  own. 
The  curtain  rises — may  our  stage  unfold 
Scenes  not  unworthy  Drury's  days  of  old  1 
Britons  our  Judges,  Nature  for  our  guide. 
Still  may  um  please — long,  long  may  you  preside  1  < 


PARENTHETICAL  ADDRESS  » 

BT  Dl.  PLAOUaT, 

Ba(f  ttolen,  with  acknowledgments,  to  be  spoken  in  an  in* 
articulate  voice  by  Master  P.  at  the  opening  of  the  next 
new  theatre.  Stolen  parts  marked  with  the  inverted 
commas  of  quotation— thus  " ". 

*'  Whxv  energising  objects  men  pursue," 

Then  Lord  knows  what  is  writ  by  Lord  knows  who. 

*'  A  modest  monologue  you  here  survey," 

Hiss'd  fhim  the  theatre  the  **  other  day," 

As  if  Sir  FretAU  wrote  '*  the  slumberous  "  vcne, 

And  gave  his  son  *'  the  rubbish"  to  rehearse. 

**  Tet  at  the  thing  you'd  never  be  amaaed," 

Knew  you  the  rumpus  which  the  author  raised ; 

**  Nor  even  here  your  smiles  would  be  represt," 

Knew  you  these  lines — the  badness  of  the  best 

**  Flame  1  Are  I  and  flame ! ! "  (words  borrow'd  from 

Lucretius,) 
**  Dread  metaphors  which  open  wounds  "  like  issues  1 

If  you  decree,  the  stage  most  condescend 
To  soothe  the  sickly  taste  we  dare  not  mend. 
Blame  not  our  Judgment  should  we  acquiesce. 
And  gratify  you  more  by  sho%iring  less. 
The  past  reproach  let  present  scenes  refute. 
Nor  shift  fh>m  man  to  babe,  from  babe  to  brute." 

«*  Is  Wbitbread,"  said  Lord  Bpon,  "  determined  to  castrate 
all  my  cavalry  lines  ?  I  do  implore,  for  my  own  gratification, 
one  ush  on  those  accursed  quadrupeds—*  a  long  shot,  Sir 
Lucius,  if  you  love  me.'  "] 

4  p*  Soon  after  the  *  Rejected  Addresses'  scene  in  1819, 1 
met  Sheridan.  In  the  course  of  dinner,  he  said.  *  Lord  By- 
ron, did  you  know  that  amongst  the  writers  of  addresses  was 
Whitbread  himself  'r '  I  answered  by  an  Inquiry  of  what 
sort  of  an  address  he  had  made.  *  Of  that,'  replied  She- 
ridan, '  I  remember  little,  except  that  there  was  a  phtenie 
in  it.*  —  *  A  phoenix  1  I  Well,  how  did  he  descHlie  it?'  — 
*  Like  a  pouaerert*  answered  Sheridan :  *  it  was  green,  and 
yellow,  and  red,  and  blue :  he  did  not  let  us  off  for  a  single 
feather.'  '*— JSyron  Letters^  1821.] 

»  [Among  the  addresses  sent  in  to  the  Drury  Lane  Com- 
mittee was  one  by  Dr.  Busby,  entitled  *'  A  Monologue,"  of 
wUds  the  above  is  a  parody.    It  began  as  follows : — 

**  When  energising  objects  men  pursue. 
What  are  the  prodigies  they  cannot  do  ? 
A  magic  edifice  you  nere  survey. 
Shot  from  the  ndas  of  the  other  day,"  ftc] 
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And  sleeping  pangs  awake — and — but  away'* 
(Confound  me  if  I  know  what  next  to  say). 
**  Lo  Hope  reviving  re-expands  her  wings,'* 
And  Master  O —  recites  what  Doctor  Busby  sings  I— 
^  If  mighty  things  with  small  we  may  compare,** 
(Translated  from  the  granmiar  for  the  &ir  I) 
Dramatic  "  spirit  drives  a  conquering  car," 
And  bum'd  poor  Moscow  like  a  tub  of  "  tar." 
M  This  spirit  Wellington  has  shown  in  Spain," 
To  furnish  melodrames  for  Drury  Lane. 
**  Another  Marlborough  points  to  Blenheim's  sbarf,** 
And  George  and  I  will  dramatise  it  for  ye. 

"  In  arts  and  sciences  our  isle  hath  shone" 

(This  deep  discovery  is  mine  alone). 

**  Oh  British  poesy,  whose  powers  inspire*' 

My  verse — or  I'm  a  fool — and  Fame's  a  liar, 

'*  Thee  we  invoke,  your  sister  arts  implore  '* 

With  **  nniles,*'  and  "  lyres,"  and  "  pendltf,"  and  much 

more. 
These,  if  we  win  the  Graces,  too,  we  gain 
2)ij^aeef,  too  I  **  inseparable  train  I "  [Cupid" 

"  Three  who  have  stolen  their  witching  airs  from 
(Tou  all  know  what  I  mean,  unless  you  're  stupid) : 
*'  Harmonious  throng"  that  I  have  kept  in  petto, 
Now  to  produce  in  a  **  divine  sestetto** !  ! 
"  While  Poesy,"  with  these  dclightftil  doxies, 
«(  Sustains  her  part"  in  all  the  **  upper"  boxes  I 
*'  Thus  lifted  gloriously,  you'U  soar  along," 
Borne  in  the  vast  balloon  of  Busby's  song ; 
**  Shine  in  your  fiirce,  masque,  scenery,  and  play  " 
(For  this  last  line  George  had  a  holiday). 
«<  Old  Drury  never,  never  soar'd  so  high," 
So  says  the  manager,  and  so  say  I. 
"  But  hold,  you  say,  this  self-complacent  boast ; " 
Is  this  the  poem  which  the  public  lost  ?        [pride ; " 
"  True — true — that  lowers  at  once  our  mounting 
But  lo  I — the  papers  print  what  you  deride. 
"  'Tis  ours  to  look  on  you — you  hold  the  prise," 
'Tis  twenty  gvineat,  as  they  advertize ! 
*'  A  double  blessing  your  rewards  impart" — 
I  wish  I  had  them,  then,  with  all  my  heart 
*'  Our  twofold  feeling  oian$  its  twofold  cause," 
Why  son  and  I  both  beg  for  your  applause. 
**  When  in  your  fostering  beams  you  bid  us  live," 
My  next  subscription  list  shall  say  how  much  you  give ! 

October,  1812. 


VERSES  FOUND  IN  A   SUMMER  HOUSE  AT 
HALES-OWEN.  i 

When  Dryden's  fool,  "  unknowing  what  he  sought," 

His  hours  in  whistling  spent,  "  for  want  of  thought,"  > 

This  guiltless  oaf  his  vacancy  of  sense 

Supplied,  and  amply  too,  by  innocence ; 

Did  modem  swains,  posscss'd  of  Cymon's  powers, 

In  Cymon's  manner  waste  their  leisure  hours, 

Th*  offended  guests  would  not,  with  blushing,  see 

These  fur  green  walks  disgraced  by  infkmy. 

Severe  the  fate  of  modem  fools,  alas ! 

When  vice  and  folly  mark  them  as  they  pass. 

Like  noxious  reptiles  o'er  the  whiten'd  wall. 

The  filth  they  leave  still  points  out  where  they  crawl. 

>  [In  Warwickshire.]  '  [See  Cymon  and  Ipbigenia.] 

3  ["  The  sequel  of  a  tera|X>rary  liaison,  formed  by  Lord 

Byron  durine  his  gar  but  brief  career  in  London,  occasioned 

the  composition  of  this  Impromptu.    On  the  cessation  of  the 

connection,  the  lair  one,  actuated  by  Jealousy,  called  one 


REMEMBER  THEE!  REMEMBER  THEE! 

Rkmxxbbk  thee  I  remember  thee! 

Till  Lethe  quench  life^  boming  itreun 
Remorse  and  shame  shall  cling  to  thee, 

And  haunt  thee  like  a  feverish  drnin ! 

Remember  thee  I  Ay,  doubt  it  not 
Thy  husband  too  shall  think  of  tbee: 

By  neither  shalt  thou  be  forgot, 

Thou /Site  to  him,  tbou^SeMftome!' 


TO  TIME. 

TiMx !  on  whose  arbitrary  wing 

The  varying  hours  must  flag  or  Hy, 
Whose  tardy  winter,  fleeting  spring. 

But  drag  or  drive  ns  on  to  die- 
Hail  thoul  who  on  my  birth  bestow'd 

Those  boons  to  all  that  know  thee  taufwn; 
Tet  better  I  sustain  thy  load. 

For  now  I  bear  the  weight  alone. 

I  would  not  one  fond  heart  should  sbiit 
The  bitter  moments  thou  hast  giTco; 

And  pardon  thee,  since  thou  oouldst  sput 
All  that  I  lovedy  to  peace  or  heaven. 

To  them  be  joy  or  rest,  on  me 
Thy  ftiture  ills  shall  press  in  vain: 

I  nothing  owe  but  years  to  thee. 
A  debt  already  paid  in  pain. 

Tet  even  that  pain  was  some  relief; 

It  felt,  but  still  forgot  thy  power: 
The  active  agony  of  grief 

Retards,  but  never  counts  the  hour. 

In  Joy  I've  sigh'd  to  think  thy  flight 
Would  soon  subside  from  swift  to  dov; 

Thy  cloud  could  overcast  the  light, 
But  could  not  add  a  night  to  woe; 

For  then,  however  drear  and  dait. 
My  soul  was  suited  to  thy  sky; 

One  star  alone  shot  forth  a  spark 
To  prove  thee — not  Eternity. 

That  beam  bath  stmk,  and  now  thoa  art 
A  blank ;  a  thing  to  count  and  curse, 

Through  each  dull  tedious  trifling  part, 
Which  all  regret,  yet  all  rehcane. 

One  scene  even  thou  canst  not  defonn ; 

The  limit  of  thy  sloth  or  speed 
When  future  wanderers  bear  tlie  stonn 

Which  we  shall  sleep  too  sound  to  becd: 

And  I  can  smile  to  think  how  weak 
Thine  efibrts  shortly  ahaU  be  sfaowa. 

When  aU  the  vengeance  thou  canst  wittk 
Must  flUl  upon — a  namdeas  stone. 


morning  at  her  qoondain  lover's  apsrtmeats.    IDs  Lm^'* 
was  from  home  ;  but  tadixkg*FaikeM*  on  the  tabir.  A*  ^^ 
wrote  in  the  first  page  of  the  ▼olume  the  vords '  Btrr^  ' 
me ! '    Byron  Immeiuitely  wroCa  under  the  ontooai  vtf^^ 
these  two  stanias.'* — Bfjd>wu«.] 
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TKANSLATION  OF  A  ROMAIC  LOVE  SONO. 

Am  !  Loye  was  never  yet  without 
The  pang,  the  agony,  the  doubt, 
Which  rends  my  heart  with  ceaseless  sigh, 
While  day  and  night  roll  darl^ling  by. 

Without  one  friend  to  hear  my  woe, 
I  fiiint,  I  die  beneath  the  blow. 
That  Loye  had  arrows,  well  I  knew ; 
Alas !  I  find  them  poisou'd  too. 

Birds,  yet  in  freedom,  shun  the  net 
Which  Loye  around  your  haunts  hath  set ; 
Or,  circled  by  his  &tal  fire. 
Your  hearts  shall  bum,  your  hopes  expire. 

A  bird  of  tne  and  careless  wing 
Was  1,  through  many  a  smiling  spring ; 
But  caught  within  the  subtle  snare 
I  bum,  and  feebly  flutter  there. 

Who  ne'er  have  loyed,  and  loved  in  vain. 
Can  neither  feel  nor  pity  pain, 
The  cold  repulse,  the  look  askance. 
The  Ughtning  of  Love's  angry  glance. 

In  flattering  dreams  I  deem'd  thee  mine ; 
Now  hope,  and  he  who  hoped,  decline ; 
Like  melting  wax,  or  withering  flower, 
I  feel  my  passion,  and  thy  power. 

My  light  of  lifel  ah,  teU  me  why 

That  pouting  Up,  and  alter'd  eye  ? 

My  Urd  of  love  I  my  beauteous  mate ! 

And  art  thou  changed,  and  canst  thou  hate  ? 

Mine  eyes  like  wintry  streams  o'erflow : 
What  wretch  with  me  would  barter  woe  ? 
My  bird  I  relent :  one  note  could  give 
A  charm,  to  bid  thy  lover  live. 

My  curdling  blood,  my  madd'ning  brain, 
In  silent  anguish  I  sustain ; 
And  still  thy  heart,  without  partaking 
One  pong,  exults — while  mine  is  breaking. 

Pour  me  the  poison ;  fear  not  thou  I 
Thou  canst  not  murder  more  than  now : 
I've  lived  to  cune  my  natal  day. 
And  Love,  that  thus  can  lingering  slay. 

My  wounded  soul,  my  bleeding  breast. 
Can  patience  preach  thee  into  rest  ? 
Alas !  too  late,  I  dearly  know 
That  joy  is  harbinger  of  woe. 


THOU   ABT    NOT    FALSE,    BUT   THOU    ART 

FICKLE. 

Thou  art  not  false,  but  thou  art  flckle. 

To  those  thyself  so  fondly  sought ; 
The  tears  that  thou  hast  forced  to  trickle 

Are  doubly  bitter  from  that  thought : 
*Tis  this  which  breaks  the  heart  thou  grievest. 
Too  well  thou  lov'st — too  soon  thou  leavest 

The  wholly  fiilse  the  heart  despises. 

And  spurns  deceiver  and  deceit ; 
But  she  who  not  a  thought  disguises, 

VThoae  love  is  as  sincere  as  sweet, — 
When  she  can  change  who  loved  so  truly, 
It  feeU  ^lu^t  ™^c  ^^  ^^^^  ^  newly. 


To  dream  of  joy  and  wake  to  sorrow 
Is  doom'd  to  all  who  lov«  or  live ; 

And  if,  when  conscious  on  the  morrow. 
We  scarce  our  fimcy  can  foigive. 

That  cheated  us  in  slumber  only, 

To  leave  the  waking  soul  more  lonely. 

What  must  they  feel  whom  no  fidse  vision. 
But  truest,  tenderest  passion  warm*d  ? 

Sincere,  but  swift  in  sad  transition ; 
As  if  a  dream  alone  had  charm'd  7 

Ah  I  sure  such  grief  is  fancy's  scheming. 

And  all  thy  change  can  be  but  dreaming ! 


ON  BEING  ASKED  WHAT  WAS  THE  "  ORIGIN 

OF  LOVE." 

The  "  Origin  of  Love  I  "—Ah,  why 

That  cruel  question  ask  of  me. 
When  thou  may'st  read  in  many  an  eye 

He  starts  to  life  on  seeing  thee  ? 

And  shouldst  thou  seek  his  end  to  know : 
My  heart  forebodes,  my  fears  foresee. 

He  11  linger  long  in  silent  woe ; 
But  live — until  I  cease  to  be. 


REMEMBER  HIM,  WHOM  PASSION'S  POWER. 

RuuMBEB  him,  whom  passion's  power 

Severely,  deeply,  vainly  proved : 
Remember  thou  that  dangerous  hour 

When  neither  fell,  though  both  were  loved. 

That  yielding  breast,  that  melting  eye. 

Too  much  invited  to  be  bless'd : 
That  gentle  prayer,  that  pleading  sigh. 

The  wilder  ^sh  reproved,  represe'd. 

Oh  1  let  me  feel  that  all  I  lost 

But  saved  thee  all  that  conscience  fears ; 
And  blush  for  every  pang  it  cost 

To  spare  the  vain  remorse  of  years. 

Yet  think  of  this  when  many  a  tongue. 
Whose  busy  accents  whisper  blame. 

Would  do  the  heart  that  loved  thee  wrong, 
And  brand  a  nearly  blighted  name. 

Think  that,  whate'er  to  others,  thou 
Hast  seen  each  selflsh  thought  subdued : 

I  bless  thy  purer  soul  even  now. 
Even  now,  in  midnight  solitude. 

Oh,  God  I  that  we  had  met  in  time, 
Our  hearts  as  fond,  thy  hand  more  firee ; 

When  thou  hadst  loved  without  a  crime. 
And  I  been  less  unworthy  thee  I 

Far  may  thy  days,  as  heretofore. 
From  this  our  gaudy  world  be  past ! 

And  that  too  bitter  moment  o'er, 
Oh  1  may  such  trial  be  thy  last  I 

This  heart,  alas  t  perverted  long, 
Itself  destroy'd  might  there  destroy ; 

To  meet  thee  in  the  glittering  throng, 
Would  wake  Presumption's  hope  of  joy. 
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Theu  to  the  things  whose  blias  or  woe. 
Like  mixie,  is  wild  and  worthless  all. 

That  world  resign — such  scenes  forego, 
llHiere  those  who  feel  must  surely  ML 

Thy  youth,  thy  charms,  thy  tenderness, 
Thy  soul  firom  long  seclusion  pure ; 

From  what  even  here  hath  pas8*d,  may  guess 
What  there  thy  bosom  must  endure. 

Oh  I  pardon  that  imploring  tear. 
Since  not  by  Virtue  shed  in  vain. 

My  frensy  drew  ftvm  eyes  so  dear ; 
For  me  they  shall  not  weep  again. 

Though  long  and.  mournf^  must  it  be. 
The  thought  that  we  uo  more  may  meet ; 

Tet  I  deserve  the  tftem  decree. 
And  almost  deem  the  sentence  sweet 

Still,  had  I  loved  thee  less,  my  heart 
Had  then  less  sacrificed  to  thine ; 

It  felt  not  half  so  much  to  part. 
As  if  its  guilt  had  made  tiiee  mine. 


1813. 


ON  LORD  THURLOWS  POEMS. » 

Whkv  Thurlow  this  damn'd  nonsense  sent, 

CI  hope  I  am  not  violent) 

•Nor  men  nor  gods  knew  what  he  meant. 

And  since  not  ev'n  our  Rogers*  praise 
To  common  sense  his  thoughts  could  raiser- 
Why  10011^  they  let  him  print  his  lays  ? 


To  me,  divine  Apollo,  grant — O ! 
Hermilda*s  first  and  second  canto, 
I'm  fitting  up  a  new  portmanteau ; 

And  thus  to  ftimish  decent  lining. 
My  own  and  others*  bays  I'm  twining— 
So,  gentle  Thurlow,  throw  me  thine  in. 


TO  LORD  THURLOW. 

**  I  Uy  niT  branch  of  laurel  down. 
Then  Uiiu  to  form  Apollo's  crowt 
Letcrery  other  brlna;  his  own." 

Lord  Thuriaw's  lines  to  Mr.  Rogen. 

**  I  lay  my  branch  oflaurd  doum,** 

Thou  **  lay  thy  branch  of  laurel  down !  ** 
Why,  what  thou'st  stole  is  not  enow ; 

1  {**  Among  the  many  gay  houn  we  passed  toseCher  in  the 
spring  of  1813,  I  rememlier  particularly  the  wild  flow  of  his 
spirits  one  evening,  when  we  had  accompanied  Mr.  Rogers 
home  from  some  early  assembly.  It  happ«ned  that  our  host 
had  Just  receiTed  a  presentation  copy  or  a  volume  of  poems, 
written  professedly  in  imitation  of  the  old  English  writers, 
and  containing,  like  many  of  these  models,  a  good  deal  that 
was  striking  and  beautiful,  mixod  up  with  mucn  that  was  trl- 
fling,  (kntastic,  and  absurd.  In  vain  did  Mr.  Rogers,  in  justice 
to  the  author,  endeavour  to  direct  our  attention  to  some  of 
the  beauties  of  the  work.  In  this  sort  of  hunt  through  the 
volume,  we  at  length  lighted  on  the  discovery  that  our  host, 
in  addidon  to  his  sincere  anprobation  of  some  of  Its  contents, 
had  also  the  motive  of  gratitude  for  standing  by  Its  author,  as 
one  of  the  poems  was  a  warm  and,  I  need  not  add,  well- 
deserved  panegvric  on  himself.  The  opening  line  of  the 
poem  was,  as  well  as  I  can  recollect,  '  When  Rocers  o'er  this 
ulxmr  bent : '  and  Lord  Byron  undertook  to  reaa  it  aloud ;  — 
but  he  found  it  impossible  to  get  beyond  the  first  two  words. 


And,  were  it  lawflilly  thine  own. 
Does  Rogen  want  it  most,  or  thoa 

Keep  to  thyself  thy  withered  boogb. 
Or  send  it  back  to  Doctor  Doone: 

Were  justice  done  to  both,  I  trav, 
He  'd  have  but  little,  and  thou— nooe. 

«*  Hken  thmt  to  form  jifth't  eran.' 

A  crown  1  why,  twist  it  how  yoa  will, 
Thy  ch^>let  must  be  foolscap  itilL 
When  nest  you  visit  Ddphi's  tom, 

Inquire  amongst  your  fellow-lodgcn, 
They'll  tell  you  Phoebus  gave  his  crowc, 

Some  years  before  your  birth,  to  Bogm. 


I,   I 


"  Let  every  other  bring  hii 
When  coals  to  Newcastle  are  csrried, 

And  owls  sent  to  Athens,  as  wondRi, 
From  his  spouse  when  the  Regent 'i  anmniei 

Or  Liverpool  weeps  o'er  his  bhuden; 
When  Tories  and  Whigs  cease  to  qoaml, 

When  Castlereagh's  wife  has  an  hdr, 
Then  Rogen  shall  ask  us  for  laurel, 

And  thou  shalt  have  plenty  to  ipaic. 


©= 


TO  THOMAS  MOORE, 
waivraw  rva  Bmnico  aaroai  bis  tiht  to  mi.  loci  m 

IM  ■OBSaHONOBB.OJkKl  OAOL,  MAT  19.  ttH 

Oh  you,  who  in  all  names  can  tickle  the  tonw 

Anacreon,  Tom  Little,  Tom  Moore,  or  Tom  Browiw- 

For  hang  me  if  I  know  of  which  you  may  mort  brtf. 

Tour  Quarto  two-pounds,  or  your  Tvo-penoy  ?aa 

Bag; 
•  •  •  •  * 

But  now  to  my  letter — to  yours  *tis  an  ansitf- 
To-morrow  be  with  me,  as  soon  as  you  can,  sir, 
All  ready  and  dress'd  for  proceeding  to  ipnaieo 
(According  to  compact)  the  wit  In  the  donfMC- 
Pray  Phoebus  at  length  our  poUtkal  malke 
May  not  get  us  lodgings  within  the  same  pabce! 
I  suppose  that  to-night  you*re  engaged  vitb  9^ 

codgers. 
And  for  Sotheby's  Blues  have  deserted  Ssm  Itf^' 
And  I,  though  with  cold  I  have  nearly  my  desik  r^ 
Must  put  on  my  breeches,  and  wait  on  the  Batfao^ 
But  to-morrow,  at  four,  we  will  both  play  the  Snrt 
And  you'll  be  Catullus,  the  Regent  Blammra.^ 

IFIritpaliliiM.l» 


Our  laughter  had  now  isereued  to  soeh  a  pllck  tbsi  s^v 
could  restrain  it  Two  or  three  times  hs  hrfu;/-;' 
sooner  had  the  words  '  When  Rogers*  passed  h»  ^^*  ^ 
our  fit  burst  forth  afresh, — tiU  even  Mr.  Korm  hin^'^  '  * 
all  his  feeling  of  our  injustice,  found  It  Imposiiblf  not  (•  .  ' 
us.  Adayortwoafter,  LofdBynmssntmethefoao*^ 
•  Mv  dear  Moore,  •  When  Rogers  *  must  not  see  the  m^^ 
which  I  send  for  your  perusal  *  **—  Mooai.] 

*  [The  rewler  who  wishes  to  ondetitaad  the  ftA  *^' 
this  scandalous  Insinaatloo  Is  referred  to  Moretas'*  ^"^ 
a  celebrated  poem  of  CatuIIas.  entitled  /■  Ct"*^'^ 
consisting,  hi  bet,  of  savafely  acomftil  abuse  of  the  un^- 
JifiiWHii  >'fl ;  — 

**  Quls  hoc  potest  videre  ?  quls  potest  psH. 
Nlst  bnpudicui  et  voras  cC  briloo  ? 
Mamurram  habere  quod  eonata  GdBt 
Habebat  UDCtimi,  at  nItlBa  Brtaanli^'' *« 
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IMPROMPTU,  IN  BEPLT  TO  A  FRXEND. 

Wbbk,  from  the  heart  where  Sorrow  sits. 

Her  dusky  shadow  loouxits  too  high. 
And  o*er  the  changing  aspect  flits. 

And  clouds  the  brow,  or  fills  the  eye ; 
Heed  not  that  gloom,  which  soon  shall  slnjc : 

My  thoughts  their  dungeon  know  too  well ; 
Back  to  my  breast  the  wanderers  shrink, 

And  droop  within  their  silent  celL^ 

September,  1813. 


SONNET,  TO  GENEVRA. 

Thixx  eyes*  blue  tenderness,  thy  long  fkir  hair. 
And  the  wan  lustre  of  thy  features — caught 
From  contemplation  —  where  serenely  wrought. 

Seems  Sorrow's  softness  charm*d  from  its  despair — 

Have  thrown  such  speaking  sadness  in  thine  air. 
That  — but  I  know  thy  blessed  busom  ftuught 
With  mines  of  unalloy'd  and  stainless  thought  — 

I  should  have  deem'd  thee  doomed  to  earthly  care. 

With  such  an  aspect,  by  his  colours  blent. 
When  finom  his  besuty-breathing  pencil  bom, 

(Except  that  thou  hast  nothing  to  repent) 
The  Magdalen  of  Ouido  saw  the  mom  — 

Such  ieem*st  thou  —  but  how  much  more  excellent ! 
WHh  nought  Benuffse  can  daim — nor  Virtue  scorn. 

December  17. 1813.* 


SONNET,  TO  THE  SAME. 

Tht  cheek  is  pale  with  thought,  but  not  fttmi  woe. 
And  yet  so  lovely,  that  if  Mirth  could  flush 
Its  rose  of  whiteness  with  the  brightest  blush. 

My  heart  would  wish  away  that  ruder  glow : 

And  daxzle  not  thy  deei>-blue  eyes  —  but,  oh ! 
While  gasing  on  them  sterner  eyes  will  gush. 
And  into  mine  my  mother's  weakness  rush. 

Soft  as  the  last  drops  round  heaven's  airy  bow. 

For,  through  thy  long  dark  lashes  low  depending. 
The  soul  of  melancholy  Gentleness 

Gleams  like  a  seraph  from  the  sky  descending. 
Above  all  pain,  yet  pitying  all  distress ; 

At  once  such  msjesty  with  sweetness  blending, 
I  worship  more,  but  cannot  love  thee  less. 

December  17. 1813. 


1  [TheM  verses  are  said  to  hare  dropped  from  the  Poet's 
pen,  to  excuse  a  trantieot  exprcMioo  of  meljuicholy  which 
overclouded  the  genenl  gtd^.  It  was  impossible  to  observe 
hit  ioterestiog  countenance,  expressive  of  a  dejeotion  be- 
iondng  neither  to  his  rank,  his  age,  nor  his  success,  without 
filing  an  Indefinable  curlosit}-  to  ascertain  whether  it  had  a 
deeper  cause  than  habit  or  conitltutlonal  temperament.  It 
was  obTiously  of  a  degree  incalculably  more  serious  than  that 
alluded  to  by  prince  Arthur — 

*I  remember  when  I  wu  in  France 

Young  gentlemen  would  be  as  sad  as  night. 
Only  for  wantonness.' 

Bat,  howsoetrer  derived,  this.  Joined  to  Lord  Byron's  air  of 
mingling  in  amusements  and  sports  as  if  he  contemned  them, 
•nd  felt  that  his  sphere  was  tu  above  the  frivolous  crowd 
which  snrrottDded  aim,  gave  a  strong  eflbct  of  colouring  to  a 


FROM  THE  PORTUGUESE. 

*"rU  Ml  CBABIAS." 

Iv  moments  to  delight  devoted, 

*«  My  life  ! "  with  tenderest  tone,  you  cry ; 
Dear  words  !  on  which  my  heart  had  doted. 

If  youth  could  neither  &de  nor  die. 

To  death  even  hours  like  these  must  roll. 
Ah !  then  repeat  those  accents  never ; 

Or  change  **  my  life  I "  into  «  my  soul  l " 
Which,  like  my  love,  exists  for  ever. 

AVOTHXR  VKRSIOK. 

You  call  me  stUl  your  Ufe, — Oh  I  change  the  word- 
Lifie  is  as  transient  as  the  inconstant  sigh  : 

Say  rather  I  "m  your  soul ;  more  Just  that  name. 
For,  like  the  soul,  my  love  can  never  die. 


THE  DETIL'S  DRIVE ; 

AN    UNTIVISUXD    KHikrSODT.S 

Thx  Devil  retum'd  to  hell  by  two, 

And  he  stay'd  at  home  tlU  five ; 
When  he  dined  on  some  homicides  done  in  ragoCdf 

And  a  rebel  or  so  in  an  IrUh  stew, 
And  sausages  made  of  a  self-slain  Jew — 
And  bethought  himself  what  next  to  do, 

••  And,"  quoth  he,  '<  I  "U  take  a  drive. 
I  walk'd  in  the  morning.  111  ride  to-night ; 
In  darkness  my  children  take  most  delight. 

And  111  see  how  my  fkvourites  thrive. 

**  And  what  shall  I  ride  in  ?"  quoth  Lucifer  then — 

**  If  I  fbUow'd  my  taste,  indeed* 
I  should  mount  in  a  waggon  of  wounded  men. 

And  smile  to  see  them  bleed. 
But  these  will  be  fumish'd  again  and  again^ 

And  at  present  my  purpose  Is  speed ; 
To  see  my  manor  as  much  as  I  may, 
And  watch  that  no  souls  shall  be  poach'd  away. 

*<  I  have  a  state-coach  at  Carlton  House, 

A  chariot  in  Seymour  Place ; 
But  they  *re  lent  to  two  fHends,  who  make  me  amends 

By  driving  my  ftvourlte  pace : 
And  they  handle  their  reins  with  such  a  grace, 
I  have  something  for  both  at  the  end  of  their  race. 

'*  So  now  for  the  earth  to  take  my  chance.** 

Then  up  to  the  earth  sprung  he ; 
And  making  a  Jump  fhim  Moscow  to  France, 

He  stepp'd  across  the  sea. 
And  rested  his  hoof  on  a  turnpike  road. 
No  very  great  way  fhmi  a  bishop's  abode. 

character  whoee  tints  were  otherwise  romantic — Sia  Wai^ 
na  Scott.] 

*  ["  Redde  some  Italian,  and  wrote  two  sonnets.  I  never 
wrote  but  one  sonnet  before,  and  that  was  not  in  earnest,  and 
many  years  ago.  as  an  exercise— and  I  will  never  write 
another.  They  are  the  most  puling,  petriMng,  stupidly  pla* 
tonic  composidons."  —  Bffron  Diary,  1813.] 

*  [**  I  have  lately  written  a  wild,  nunbling,  unflnlihed  rhap- 
sody, called '  The  Devil's  Drive,'  the  notion  of  which  I  took 
from  Porson's  *  Devil's  Walk .' " — Byron  Diary,  1813:  "  Of 
this  strange,  wild  poem.**  says  Moore, "  the  only  copy  that 
Lord  Byron,  I  beUeve,  ever  wrote,  he  presented  to  Lord 
Holland.  Though  with  a  good  deal  of  visour  and  Imagi- 
nation, it  is,  for  the  most  part,  rather  ciumilly  executed, 
wanting  the  point  and  condensation  of  those  clever  verses  of 
Mr.  Coleridge,  which  Lord  Bvron,  adopting  a  notion  long  pre- 
valent, has  attributed  to  Professor  Forson.*'] 
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But  flrst  as  he  flew,  I  forgot  to  say. 
That  he  hover'd  a  moment  upon  his  way 

To  look  upon  Ldpsic  plain ; 
And  so  sweet  to  his  eye  was  its  sulphury  g^^u%, 
And  so  soft  to  his  ear  was  the  cry  of  despair. 

That  he  perch'd  on  a  mountain  of  slain  ; 
And  he  gazed  with  delight  from  its  growing  height. 
Nor  often  on  earth  had  he  seen  such  a  sight. 

Nor  his  work  done  half  as  well : 
For  the  field  ran  so  red  with  the  blood  of  the  dead. 

That  it  blu8h*d  like  the  waves  of  hell ! 
Then  loudly,  and  wildly,  and  long  laugh'd  he : 

«  Methinks  they  have  here  little  need  of  me  /  " 

•  •  •  •  • 

But  the  softest  note  that  soothed  his  ear 

Was  the  sound  of  a  widow  sighing : 
And  the  sweetest  sight  was  the  icy  tear, 
Which  horror  frose  in  the  blue  eye  clear 

Of  a  maid  by  her  lover  lying — 
As  round  her  fell  her  long  fiiir  hair  ; 
And  she  look'd  to  heaven  with  that  frenzied  air, 
Which  seem'd  to  ask  if  a  God  were  there  1 
And,  stretch'd  by  the  wall  of  a  ruin'd  hut. 
With  its  hollow  cheek,  and  eyes  half  shut, 

A  child  of  fiunine  dying : 
And  the  carnage  begun,  when  resistance  is  done, 

And  the  fiiU  of  the  vainly  flying  \ 

•  •  *  •  • 

But  the  Devil  has  reach*d  our  clif&  so  white, 

And  what  did  he  there,  I  pray  ? 
If  his  eyes  were  good,  he  but  saw  by  night 

What  we  see  every  day : 
But  he  made  a  tour,  and  kept  a  Journal 
Of  all  the  wondrous  sights  nocturnal. 
And  he  sold  it  in  shares  to  the  Men  of  the  Row, 
Who  bid  pretty  well — but  they  cheated  him,  though  I 

The  Devil  flrst  saw,  as  he  thought,  the  Mail, 

Its  coachman  and  his  coat ; 
So  instead  of  a  pistol  he  cocked  his  tail. 

And  seized  him  by  the  throat : 
"  Aha ! "  quoth  he,  "  what  have  we  here  ? 
*Tis  a  new  barouche,  and  an  ancient  peer  1  *' 

So  he  sat  him  on  his  box  again. 

And  bade  him  have  no  fear. 
But  be  true  to  his  club  and  stanch  to  his  rein. 

His  brothel,  and  his  beer ; 
"  Next  to  seeing  a  lord  at  the  council  board, 
I  would  rather  see  him  here." 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  Devil  gat  next  to  Westminster, 

And  he  tum'd  to  "  the  room"  of  the  Commons ; 
But  he  heard,  as  he  purposed  to  enter  in  there. 

That  "  the  Lords  "  had  received  a  summons  ; 
And  he  thought,  as  a  "  9«oiMiim  aristocrat,"     [flat; 
He  might  peep  at  the  peers,  though  to  hear  them  were 
And  he  walk'd  up  the  house  so  like  one  of  our  own, 
That  they  say  that  he  stood  pretty  near  the  throne. 

He  saw  the  Lord  Liverpool  seemingly  wise. 
The  Lord  Westmoreland  certainly  silly, 

And  Johnny  of  Norfolk — a  man  of  some  size 

And  Chatham,  so  like  his  friend  Billy  ; 

*  ["  I  cannot  conceive  how  the  Vault  has  got  aboat ;  but 
•o  It  la.  It  1b  too  farouche  ;  but  truth  to  My,  my  ulliea  are 
not  rjery  pUyftU."— Lorrf  Byron  to  Mr.  Moore,  March  12. 

•OAw«  I 
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And  he  saw  the  tears  in  Lord  Eldon's  eyei, 
Because  the  Catholics  would  m<  tLk, 
In  spite  of  his  prayen  and  his  prophedes; 
And  he  heard — which  set  Satan  hiinaelf  i  itving^ 
A  certain  Chief  Justice  say  something  like  iveom^. 
And  the  Devil  was  shock'd — aodquothbe,*'  ImuK 
For  I  flnd  we  have  much  better  maimm  bdow:  [|d, 
If  thus  he  harangues  when  he  puKs  my  border, ' 
I  shall  hint  to  friend  Moloch  to  cdl  hhn  to  order." 


WINDSOR  POETICS. 

Lines  composed  oo  the  occasioo  of  his  tUrpl  Hi|hnns  Ae 
Prince  Resent  being  seen  standing  betveeo  the  oofi  it  oT 
Henry  VIII.  and  Cbarlea  L,  in  the  royal  Taolt  tf  Vtadtu. 

Famsb  for  contemptuous  breach  of  sacred  ttea, 
By  headless  Charles  see  heartless  Heniy  lies; 
Between  them  stands  another  sceptred  thio;— 
It  moves,  it  reigns — in  all  but  name,  a  Idog; 

Charles  to  his  people,  Henry  to  his  irifr, 
— In  him  the  double  tyrant  starts  to  life: 
Justice  and  death  have  mix'd  their  dost  in  yud, 
Each  royal  vampire  wakes  to  life  again. 
Ah,  what  can  tombs  avail  I — since  these  dissMK 
The  blood  and  dust  of  both — to  mooU  a  Geoie.  > 


STANZAS  FOR  MUSia  ^ 

I  snAK  not,  I  trace  not,  I  breathe  not  tiiy  bub^* 
There  is  grief  in  the  sound,  there  is  guilt  in  tlK  toe 
But  the  tear  which  now  bums  on  my  cheek  maj  input 
The  deep  thoughts  that  dwell  In  that  sOcnoe  of  bcirt. 

Too  brief  for  our  passion,  too  long  for  our  peace 
Were  those  hours — can  their  Joy  or  their  b!ttrn»« 
cease?  [daii- 

We  repent  —  we  abjure we  will  break  fhan  cc 

We  will  part,  — we  will  fly  to— unite  it  again: 

Oh  I  thine  be  the  gladness,  and  mine  be  the  pilt' 
Foi^give  me,  adored  one ! — fonake,  if  thou  vilt ;  - 
But  the  heart  which  is  thine  shall  expire  nnietajti 
And  man  shall  not  break  it whatever  An  B&f^ 

And  stem  to  the  haughty,  bnt  humble  to  thee^ 
This  soul,  in  its  bitterest  blackness,  ibaU  be ; 
And  our  days  seem  as  swift,  and  our  moaienta  cxn 

sweet. 
With  thee  by  my  side,  than  with  worlds  si  our  {ee** 

One  sigh  of  thy  sorrow,  one  look  of  thy  love, 
Shall  tum  me  or  fix,  shall  reward  or  reprove; 
And  the  heartless  may  wonder  at  all  I  resi^— 
Thy  lip  shall  reply,  not  to  them,  bat  to  suae. 

MSf.W*' 


ADDRESS  INTENDED  TO  BE  HECITn)  AT 
THE  CALEDONIAN  MEETING. 

Who  hath  not  glow*d  above  the  page  vbere  taae 
Hath  flz'd  high  Caledonia  nnoonquer^d  name : 
The  mountain-land  which  8pum*d  the  Eomin  cbia> 
And  baflled  back  the  fiery-crested  Dane, 

•  ["  Thoa  hast  ukeA  me  for  a  tang,  and  1  enek*-  7*  ^ 
•xperiment,  whieh  has  cost  me  somcchiog  mors  tfaao  r^«-  ■ 
and  is.  therefore,  less  likrly  to  be  worth  your  takra:t->  ' 
your  proposed  setting.  Now,  If  it  be  so.  throw  tt  teto »']' '  ^ 
without pkraee." -.Lord  JBlfTom  to  Mr.  Mcort,  UMf  »  '^' 
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Whose  blight  daymore  and  hardihood  of  hand 
"So  foe  could  tame — no  tyrant  could  command  7 
That  race  is  gone — but  still  their  children  breathe. 
And  glory  crowns  them  with  redoubled  wreath : 
O'er  Gael  and  Saxon  mingling  banners  shine, 
And,  England  r  add  their  stubborn  strength  to  thine. 
The  blood  which  flow'd  with  Wallace  flows  as  tree. 
But  now  tis  only  shed  fi>r  ftme  and  thee ! 
Oh !  pass  not  by  the  northern  veteran's  dalm. 
But  give  support — the  world  hath  given  him  fame ! 

The  humbler  ranks,  the  lowly  brave,  who  bled 
While  cheerly  following  where  the  mighty  led  — 
Who  sleep  beneath  the  undistinguish'd  sod 
Where  happier  comrades  in  their  triumph  trod. 
To  us  bequeath — 'tis  all  their  fiite  allows — 
The  sireless  offlipring  and  the  lonely  spouse : 
She  on  high  Albyn's  dusky  hills  may  raise 
The  tearful  eye  hi  melancholy  gaae. 
Or  view,  while  shadowy  auguries  disclose 
The  Highland  seer's  anticipated  woes, 
The  bleeding  phantom  of  each  martial  form 
Dim  }n  the  cloud,  or  darkling  in  the  storm ; 
While  sad,  she  chants  the  solitary  song, 
The  soft  lament  for  him  who  tarries  long — 
For  him,  whose  distant  relics  vainly  crave 
The  Coronach's  wild  requiem  to  the  brave ! 

'T  is  Heaven — not  man — must  charm  away  the  woe, 
Which  bursts  when  Nature's  feelings  newly  flow ; 
Yet  tenderness  and  time  may  rob  the  tear 
Of  half  its  bitterness  for  one  so  dear ; 
A  nation's  gratitude  perchance  may  spread 
A  thomless  pillow  for  the  widow'd  head ; 
May  lighten  well  her  heart's  maternal  care. 
And  wean  from  penury  the  soldier's  heir. 

May,  1814. 


FRAGMENT  OF  AN  EPISTLE  TO  THOMAS 

MOORE. 

«  What  say  19  ** — not  a  syllable  ftirther  in  prose ; 
I'm  your  man  **  of  all  measures,**  dear  Tom, — so 

here  goes! 
Here  goes,  for  a  swhn  on  the  stream  of  old  Time, 
On  those  buoyant  supporters,  the  bladders  of  rhyme. 
If  our  weight  breaks  them  down,  and  we  sink  in  the 

flood. 
We  are  smother'd,  at  least,  in  respectable  mud. 
Where  the  Divers  of  Bathos  lie  drown'd  in  a  heap. 
And  Southey's  last  Paean  has  piIlow*d  his  sleep ; 
That  **  Felo  de  se"  who^  half  drunk  with  his  mahnsey, 
Walk'd  out  of  his  depth  and  was  lost  in  a  calm  sea. 
Singing  "  Glory  to  God**  in  a  spick  and  span  stanza. 
The  like  (since  Tom  Stemhold  was  choked)  never 

man  saw. 

The  papers  have  told  you,  no  doubt,  of  the  fusses, 
The  fetes,  and  the  gapings  to  get  at  these  Russes,  i  — 
Of  his  Maieaty*B  suite,  up  from  coachman  to  Het- 

And  what  dignity  decks  the  flat  &ce  of  the  great  man. 

>  ["  The  newsMpers  will  tall  you  «11  that  Is  to  be  told  of 
emuerori,  Ac  They  hare  dined  and  tupped,  and  ihown 
their  flat  facet  in  till  thoroughfaret  and  teveral  taloont. 
Their  uniformt  are  Tory  becoming,  but  rather  ihort  In  the 
tkirtt ;  and  their  conrertation  it  a  catechltm,  for  which,  and 
the  antwert,  I  refer  you  to  those  who  have  heard  It.** -~  Lord 
BifroH  to  Mr.  Uoore^  June  14. 18U.] 


I  saw  him,  last  week,  at  two  balls  and  a  party, — 
For  a  prince,  his  demeanour  was  rather  too  hearty. 
You  know,  tM  are  used  to  quite  difl'erent  graces. 


The  Car's  look,  I  own,was  much  brighter  and  brisker, 
But  then  he  is  sadly  deficient  In  whisker; 
And  wore  but  a  starless  blue  coat,  and  in  kersey- 
-mere  breeches  whiak'd  round,  in  a  waltz  with  the 

Jersey, 
Who,  lovely  as  ever,  seem'd  just  as  delighted 
With  m^esty's  presence  as  those  she  invited. 


June,  1814. 


CONDOLATORY  ADDRESS 

TO    SARAH     COUMTSSS    OP    JXaSKT,     OV    TUS     PEINCK 
aXGSNT's  EKTUBVIKO  HIE  rXCTUEX  TO  MRS.  MKJL  ^ 

When  the  vain  triumph  of  the  imperial  lord. 
Whom  servile  Rome  obey'd,  and  yet  abhorr'd, 
Gave  to  the  vulgar  gaze  each  glorious  bust. 
That  left  a  likeness  of  the  brave,  or  Just ; 
What  most  admiri^  each  scrutinising  eye 
Of  all  that  deck'd  that  passing  pageantiy  ? 
What  spread  from  Ihce  to  &ce  that  wondering  air  ? 
The  thought  of  Brutus — for  his  was  not  there  I 
That  absence  proved  his  worth, — that  absence  ilx'd 
His  memory  on  the  longing  mind,  unmiz'd ; 
And  more  decreed  his  glory  to  endure. 
Than  all  a  gold  Colossus  could  secure. 

If  thus,  fair  Jersey,  our  desiring  gaze 
Search  for  thy  form,  in  vain  and  mute  amaze. 
Amidst  those  pictured  charms,  whose  loveliness. 
Bright  though  they  be,  thine  own  had  render'd  less ; 
If  he,  that  vain  old  man,  whom  truth  admits 
Heir  of  his  father's  crown,  and  of  his  wits. 
If  his  corrupted  eye,  and  wither'd  heart. 
Could  with  thy  gentle  image  bear  depart ; 
That  tasteless  shame  be  Aw,  and  ours  the  grief. 
To  gaze  on  Beauty's  band  without  its  chief: 
Yet  comfort  still  one  selfish  thought  imparts. 
We  lose  the  portrait,  but  preserve  our  hearts. 

What  can  his  vaulted  gallery  now  disclose  ? 
A  garden  with  all  fiowers — except  the  rose ;  — 
A  fount  that  only  wants  its  living  stream ; 
A  night,  with  every  star,  save  Dian's  beam. 
Lost  to  our  eyes  the  present  forms  shall  be. 
That  turn  from  tracing  them  to  dream  of  thee ; 
And  more  on  that  recall'd  resemblance  pause. 
Than  all  he  sAotf  not  force  on  our  applause. 

Long  may  thy  yet  meridian  lustre  shine. 
With  all  that  Virtue  asks  of  Homage  thine : 
The  symmetry  of  youth —  the  grace  of  mien — 
The  eye  that  gladdens  —  and  the  brow  serene ; 
The  glossy  darkness  of  that  clustering  hair. 
Which  shades,  yet  shows  that  forehead  more  than  fair ! 
Each  glance  that  wins  us,  and  the  life  that  throws 
A  spell  which  will  not  let  our  looks  repose, 

3  P'  The  newtpapen  hare  got  hold  (I  know  not  how)  of 
the  Condolatory  Aadrett  to  Lady  Jertey  on  the  picture-ab- 
duction by  our  Regent,  and  have  published  them  —  with  my 
name,  too,  tmack — without  even  atUng  leave,  or  Inquiring 
whether  or  no!  D— n  their  impudence,  and  d— n  every 
thing.  It  hot  put  me  out  of  patience,  and  to  —  I  thall  tay  nv> 
more  about  ii.** ^-Byron  Letters.'] 
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But  tarn  to  gaze  again,  and  find  anew 
Some  charm  that  well  rewaidi  another  view. 
These  are  not  lessened,  these  are  still  as  bright, 
Albeit  too  dauling  for  a  dotard*s  sight ; 
And  those  must  wait  till  ev'ry  charm  is  gone. 
To  please  the  paltry  heart  that  pleases  none :  — 
That  dull  cold  sensualist,  whose  sickly  eye 
In  envious  dimness  pass*d  thy  portrait  by ; 
Who  rack'd  his  little  spirit  to  combine 
its  hate  of  FrMdom*s  loreliness,  and  Mne. 

Aoguft,  1814. 


TO  BELSHAZZAR. 

BsLSRAzzAii  I  from  the  banquet  turn. 

Nor  in  thy  sensual  fulness  fall ; 
Behold  I  while  yet  before  thee  bum 

The  graven  words,  the  glowing  walL 
Many  a  despot  men  miscall 

Crown 'd  and  anointed  from  on  high ; 
But  thou,  the  weakest,  worst  of  all — 

Is  it  not  written,  thou  must  die  ? 

Go  I  dash  the  roses  from  thy  brow — 

Grey  hairs  but  poorly  wreathe  with  them ; 
Youth's  garlands  misbecome  tl}ee  now, 

More  than  thy  very  diadem. 
Where  thou  hast  tamish'd  every  gem :  — 

Then  throw  the  worthless  bauble  by, 
Which,  worn  by  thee,  ev'n  slaves  contemn ; 

And  learn  like  better  men  to  die  ! 

Oh !  early  in  the  balance  welgh*d. 

And  ever  light  of  word  and  worth. 
Whose  soul  expired  ere  youth  decay*d. 

And  left  thee  but  a  mass  of  earth. 
To  see  thee  moves  the  scomer's  mirth : 

But  tears  in  Hope's  averted  eye 
Lament  that  even  thou  hadst  birth — 

Unfit  to  govern,  live,  or  die. 


ELEGIAC  STANZAS  ON  THE  DEATH  OF 
SIR  PETER  PARKER,  BART,  i 

Thbrx  is  a  tear  for  all  that  die, 

A  mourner  o'er  the  humblest  grave ; 

But  nations  swell  the  funeral  cry, 
And  Triumph  weeps  above  the  brave. 

For  them  is  Sorrow's  purest  sigh 
O'er  Ocean's  heaving  bosom  sent : 

In  vain  their  bones  unburied  lie. 
All  earth  becomes  their  monument  I 

A  tomb  is  theirs  on  every  page. 

An  epitaph  on  every  tongue : 
The  present  hours,  the  future  age. 

For  them  bewail,  to  them  belong. 

1  [Thii  gallant  officer  fell  in  Anguit.  1814,  In  hit  twenty- 
ninth  year,  whilst  commanding,  on  fhore,  a  party  belonging 
to  hti  ship,  the  Menelaus,  and  animating  them.  In  storming 
the  American  camp  near  Baltimore.  He  was  Lord  Byron's 
first  cousin  ;  but  they  had  never  met  since  boyhood.] 

•  [These  rerses  were  given  by  Lord  Byron  to  Mr.  Power, 
of  the  Strand,  who  has  published  them,  with  very  Iwautiful 
music  by  Sir  John  Stevensun —  "I  feel  merry  euougli  to 
■end  you  a  sad  song.  An  event,  the  death  of  poor  DorsM, 
(see  mUi,  p.  384.)  and  the  recollection  of  what  I  once  felt,  and 


For  them  the  voice  of  ftstil  mirth 

Grows  hush'd,  their  name  the  only  nond; 

While  deep  Remembrance  pooit  to  Worth 
The  goblet*s  tributary  round. 

A  theme  to  crowds  that  knew  them  not, 

Lamented  by  admiring  foes, 
Who  would  not  share  their  glorioas  lot ; 

Who  would  not  die  the  death  they  chott? 

And,  gallant  Parker  I  thus  enshrined 
Thy  life,  thy  fiOl,  thy  fune  shall  be; 

And  early  valour,  glowhij^  ihid 
A  model  in  thy  memory. 

But  there  are  breasts  that  bleed  with  thee 
In  woe,  that  glory  cannot  quell ; 

And  shuddering  hear  of  victory, 
Where  one  so  dear,  so  dauntless,  felL 

Where  shall  they  torn  to  moam  thee  ksi? 

When  cease  to  hear  thy  cberish'd  dsdc  ? 
Time  cannot  teach  foigetftilness, 

While  Griefs  full  heart  is  fed  by  fmt, 

Alas !  for  them,  though  not  for  thee, 
They  cannot  ehooae  but  weep  the  more ; 

Deep  for  the  dead  the  grief  must  be, 
Who  ne*er  gave  cause  to  moun  before. 

Octtdar.mt- 


STANZAS  FOR  MUSICS 

**  O  Lachrymanim  foni,  tenero  sacros 
Ducentlum  ortus  ex  animo :  qoater 
Felix  1  in  imo  qui  scatcntem 
Pectore  te,  nla  Nympba,  sensit" 

Tmai  *8  not  a  joy  the  world  can  give  lite  ttat  ^ 

takes  away. 
When  the  glow  of  early  thought  decUnei  ta  fe^'^^^ 

dull  decay ; 
'TIS  not  on  youth's  smooth  cheek  the  bliubtlcce, 

which  fhdes  so  fast. 
But  the  tender  bloom  of  heart  is  gone,  at  ;o^-^ 

itself  be  past 

Then  the  few  whose  spirits  float  above  the  vrea  i 
happiness 

Are  driven  o*er  the  ahoals  of  guUt  or  ooiaa  ^  ex- 
cess: 

The  magnet  of  their  goutk  is  gone,  or  only  poi^  ^ 
vain 

The  shore  to  which  their  shiver'd  sail  stoH  oi;^<^ 
stretch  again. 

Then  the  mortal  ooldnev  of   Che  lool  Uke  ^ 

itself  comes  down ; 
It  cannot  feel  for  others*  woes,  It  dare  not  dress  ^ 

own; 

ooafat  to  hare  felt  now,  bot  could  not— set  at  V*^^, 
and  finally  into  the  train  of  thoagbt  which  yon  hsrr  in  r- 
bands.  I  wrote  them  with  a  view  to  your  lecdDj  tirtj-  -^ 
as  a  present  to  Power,  If  he  would  aceept  the  wwds  »»»  rj 
did  not  think  yourself  deffradad,  for  onre  fo  a  vsj.ttj  "'^ 
rying  them  to  music  I  don't  csv«  what  Power  sap  to  **<^ 
the  property  of  the  song,  so  that  It  ts  mf  cooipn'"*^'^ 
rae,  norany  thing  about  ^condeteendbic'or  •■«*'' *'"*^ 
—both  'Tito  phrases.'  ai  Polonlua  tMj%,'*-'Un  Bf^'' 
Mr.  Moore.] 
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That  heaTy  chill  has  froaen  o*er  the  fountain  of  our 

tean. 
And  though  the  eye  may  sparkle  still,  'tis  where  the 

ice  appears. 

Though  Trit  may  flash  firom  fluent  lips,  and  mirth 

distract  the  breast, 
Through  midnight  hours  that  yield  no  more  their 

fijrmer  hope  of  rest ; 
*Tis  but  as  ivy-leaves   around  the  ruin*d   turret 

wreath. 
All  green  and  wildly  flnesh  without,  but  worn  and 

grey  beneath. 

Oh  could  I  feel  as  I  have  felt, — or  be  what  I  have 

been. 
Or  weep  as  I  could  once  have  wept,  o*er  many  a 

VBnish*d  scene ; 
As  springs  in  deserts  found  seem  sweet,  all  brackish 

though  they  be. 
So  midst  the  withered  waste  of  life,  those  tears  would 

flow  to  me.  1 

March,  I8I& 


STANZAS  FOR  MUSIC. 

THsaa  be  none  of  Beauty's  daughters 

With  a  magic  like  thee  ; 
And  like  music  on  the  waters 

Is  thy  sweet  voice  to  me : 
When,  as  if  its  sound  were  causing 
The  charmed  ocean*s  pausing. 
The  waves  lie  still  and  gleaming. 
And  the  lull'd  winds  seem  dreaming. 

And  the  midnight  moon  is  weaving 
Her  bright  chain  o'er  the  deep ; 

Whose  breast  is  gently  heaving, 
As  an  in&nfs  asleep  : 

So  the  spirit  bows  before  thee. 

To  listen  and  adore  thee ; 

With  a  fliU  but  soft  emotion. 

Like  the  swell  of  Summer's  ocean. 


ON  NAPOLEON'S  ESCAPE  FROM  ELBA. 

OvcE  &irly  set  out  on  his  party  of  pleasure. 
Taking  towns  at  his  liking,  and  crowns  at  his  leisure, 
From  Elba  to  Lyons  and  Paris  he  goes, 
Bfaking  haB$for  the  ladies,  and  bowi  to  his  foes.> 

March,  27. 1815. 

*  ['*  Do  foo  remember  the  lines  1  sent  roa  early  last  year  ? 
I  don*t  wish  (like  Mr.  FItxgerald)  to  claim  the  character  of 
*  Vates,'  in  all  its  translations,— but  were  they  not  a  little 
prophetic  ?  I  mean  those  beginning,  *  There's  not  a  loy  the 
world  can  give,*  ftc,  on  which  I  pique  myself  as  bang  the 
iruetU  though  the  most  melancholy,  1  ever  wrote."  —  J^rois 
LetUrt,  Blarch,  181&] 

s  ["  I  can  forgive  the  rogue  for  utterly  fiUsifying  every  line 
of  mine  Ode — which  I  take  to  be  the  last  and  uttermost 
stretch  of  human  magnanimity.  Do  you  remember  the  story 
of  a  certain  abb^,  who  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  Swedish  con- 
stitution, and  proved  it  indissoluble  and  eternal  ?  Just  as  he 
had  corrected  the  last  sheet,  news  came  that  Gustavus  the 
Third  had  destroyed  this  immortal  government.  *  Sir,*  quoth 
the  abb^,  *  the  King  of  Sweden  may  overthrow  the  comttitutiont 
but  not  tnff  book  /  /  *  I  think  oT  the  abb^,  but  not  witk  him. 
Making  every  aUowanoe  tor  talent  and  most  consummate 
daring,  there  is,  alter  all,  agood  deal  in  luck  or  destiny.  He 
misht  have  been  stopped  67  our  frigates,  or  wrecked  in  the 
Gulf  of  Lyons,  which  is  particularly  tempestuous— or — a 


ODE  FBOM  THE  TRENCH. 

L 
Wb  do  not  curse  thee,  Waterloo  I 
Though  Freedom*s  blood  thy  plain  bedew ; 
There  'twas  shed,  but  is  not  sunk  — 
Blsing  from  each  gory  trunk. 
Like  the  water-spout  from  ocean. 
With  a  strong  and  growing  motion  — 
It  soars,  and  mingles  in  the  air. 
With  that  of  lost  Labedoydre  — 
With  that  of  him  whose  honoured  grave 
Contahxs  the  **  bravest  of  the  brave.** 
A  crimson  cloud  it  spreads  and  gtows, 
But  shall  return  to  whence  it  rose ; 
When  *tis  ftill  'twill  burst  asunder  — 
Never  yet  was  heard  such  thunder. 
As  then  shall  shake  the  world  with  wonder— 
Never  yet  was  seen  such  lightning 
As  o*er  heaven  shall  then  be  bright*ning ! 
Like  the  Wormwood  Star  foretold 
By  the  sainted  Seer  of  old, 
Show'ring  down  a  fiery  flood. 
Turning  rivers  into  blood,  s 

IL 
The  chief  has  fidlen,  but  not  by  you. 
Vanquishers  of  Waterloo  1 
When  the  soldier  citizen 
Sway*d  not  o'er  his  fellow-men  — • 
Save  in  deeds  that  led  them  on 
Where  Glory  smiled  on  Freedom's  son — 
Who,  of  all  the  despots  banded, 

With  that  youthAii  chief  competed  ? 

Who  could  boast  o'er  France  defeated. 
Till  lone  Tyranny  commanded  ? 
Till,  goaded  by  ambition's  sting. 
The  Hero  sunk  into  the  King  ? 
Then  he  fell :  — so  perish  all. 
Who  would  men  by  man  enthrall  I 

in. 

And  thou,  too,  of  the  snow-white  plume  !^ 
Whose  realm  refiised  thee  ev'n  a  tomb  ;  ^ 
Better  hadst  thou  still  been  leading 
France  o*er  hosts  of  hirelings  bleeding. 
Than  sold  thyself  to  death  and  shame 
For  a  meanly  royal  name  ; 
Such  as  he  of  Naples  wears. 
Who  thy  blood-bought  title  bears. 
Little  didst  thou  deem,  when  Hnchtt^ 
On  thy  war-horse  through  the  ranks 
Like  a  stream  which  burst  its  banks. 
While  helmets  deft,  and  sabres  clashing, 

thousand  things.    But  he  is  certainly  fortune's  fisvourite.**  — 
Byrom  Letters,  March.  1816.] 

>  See  Rev.  chap.  viii.  «.  7.  &c  "  The  first  angel  sounded, 
and  there  followed  hail  and  fire  mingled  with  blood,"  &c.  e. 
S.  **And  the  second  angel  sounded,  and  as  It  were  a  great 
mountain  burning  with  fire  was  cast  into  the  sea ;  and  the 
third  part  of  the  sea  became  blood,"  &c.  v.  10.  "  And  the 
third  angel  sounded,  and  there  fell  a  great  star  from  heaven, 
burning  as  It  were  a  lamp :  and  it  fell  upon  the  third  part  of 
the  rivers,  and  upon  the  fountains  of  waters."  e.  1 1.  **  And 
the  name  of  the  star  is  called  tVormufood :  and  the  third  part 
of  the  waters  became  uHtrmwoodj  and  many  men  died  of  the 
waters,  because  they  were  made  bitter." 

4  ["  Poor  dear  Murat.  what  an  end  I  His  white  plume  used 
to  be  a  rallying  point  in  battle,  like  Henry  the  Fourth's.  He 
reftised  a  confessor  and  a  bandage ;  so  would  neither  suflhr 
his  soul  nor  body  to  be  bandaged." — Byron  Letters.  J 

'  Munt*s  remains  are  said  to  have  been  torn  from  the  grave 
and  burnt 
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Shone  and  diiver'd  Cut  around  thee  — 

Of  the  fiite  at  last  which  found  thee : 

Was  that  haughty  plume  laid  low 

By  a  8laye*8  dishonest  blow  ? 

Once  —  as  the  Moon  sways  o*er  the  tide. 

It  roU*d  In  air,  the  warrior's  guide ; 

Through  the  smoke-created  night 

Of  the  blAck  and  sulphurous  fight. 

The  soldier  raised  his  seeking  eye 

Tb  catch  that  crest's  ascendency  — 

And  as  it  onward  rolling  rose, 

So  moved  his  heart  upon  our  foes. 

There,  where  death's  brief  pang  was  quickest. 

And  the  battle's  wreck  ky  thickest, 

Strew'd  beneath  the  advancing  banner 

Of  the  eagle's  burning  crest  — 
( There  with  thunder-clouds  to  &n  her, 
Wh>  could  then  her  wing  arrest  — 

Victory  beaming  from  her  breast  ?) 
While  the  broken  line  enlaiging 

Fell,  or  fled  along  the  plain ; 
There  be  sure  was  Murat  charging  I 

There  he  ne'er  shall  chaige  again  ! 

IV. 
O'er  glories  gone  the  invaders  march. 
Weeps  Triumph  o'er  each  levell'd  arch  — 
But  let  Freedom  r^oice. 
With  her  heart  in  her  voice ; 
But,  her  hand  on  her  sword, 
Doubly  shall  she  be  adored ; 
France  hath  twice  too  well  been  taught 
The  "  moral  lesson  "  dearly  bought  — 
Her  safety  sits  not  on  a  throne. 
With  Capet  or  Napoleon  1 
But  in  equal  rights  and  laws. 
Hearts  and  hands  in  one  great  cause  — 
Freedom,  such  as  God  hath  given 
Unto  all  beneath  his  heaven, 
With  their  breath,  and  fh>m  their  birth. 
Though  Guilt  would  sweep  it  from  the  earth ; 
With  a  iterce  and  lavish  hand 
Scattering  nations*  wealth  like  sand ; 
Pouring  nations'  blood  like  water. 
In  imperial  seas  of  slaughter ! 

V. 
But  the  heart  and  the  mind. 
And  the  voice  of  mankind. 
Shall  arise  in  communion  — 
And  who  shall  resist  that  proud  union  P 
The  time  is  past  when  swords  subdued  — 
Man  may  die — the  soul 's  renew'd : 
Even  in  this  low  worid  of  care 
Freedom  ne'er  shall  want  an  heir ; 
Bfillions  breathe  but  to  inherit 
Her  for  ever  bounding  spirit  — 
When  once  more  her  hosts  assemble. 

Tyrants  shall  believe  and  tremble 

Smile  they  at  this  idle  threat  f 
Crimson  tears  will  follow  yet  ^ 

»["  Talking  of  poUtict,  m  Caleb  Quotem  sayi,  pray  look 
at  the  conclmion  of  my  '  Ode  on  Waterloo.'  written  In  the 
vear  1816,  and,  comparing  it  with  the  Duke  de  Berri'i  catas- 
trophe in  1820,  tell  me  if  I  hare  not  as  good  a  right  to  the 
character  of  •  Fatet,*  hi  both  senses  of  the  word,  as  FiUgerald 
and  Coleridge?— 

*  Crimson  tears  will  follow  ret  ;* 
and  hare  they  not  ?  " — B^ron  Leuert,  1820.  J 

«  "  All  wept,  but  particularly  Sarary,  and  a  Polish  officer 


FROM  THE  FRENCH. 

Must  thou  go,  my  glorious  ChH' 

Sever'd  ftx>m  thy  fiiithfiil  few  ? 
Who  can  tell  thy  warrioi^s  grtef; 

Maddening  o'er  that  long  adieu  ? 
Woman's  love,  and  friendship's  ml, 

Dear  as  both  have  been  to  me  — 
What  are  they  to  aU  I  feel. 

With  a  soldier's  Ihith  for  thee? 

Idol  of  the  soldier's  soul  1 

First  in  fight,  but  mightiert  now : 
Many  could  a  world  control ; 

Thee  alone  no  doom  can  bow. 
By  thy  side  for  years  I  dared 

Death  ;  and  envied  those  who  lUl, 
When  their  dying  shout  was  heard, 

Blesshig  him  they  served  to  welL ' 

Would  that  I  were  cold  with  those. 

Since  this  hour  I  live  to  see; 
When  the  doubts  of  coward  foes 

Scarce  dare  trust  a  man  with  thee, 
Dreading  each  should  set  thee  tttt  I 

Oh  1  although  in  dungeoos  pent, 
All  their  chains  were  light  to  me, 

Gazing  on  thy  soul  unbent 

Would  the  vyoophants  of  him 

Now  so  deaf  to  duty's  prsyer. 
Were  his  borrow'd  glories  dim. 

In  his  native  darkness  share? 
Were  that  world  this  hour  Us  own, 

All  thou  calmly  dost  resign. 
Could  he  purohaae  with  that  throne 

Hearts  like  thoee  which  still  are  thine? 

My  chie^  my  king,  my  fHend,  adka! 

Never  did  I  droop  before ; 
Never  to  my  sovereign  sue. 

As  his  foes  I  now  implore : 
All  I  ask  is  to  divide 

Every  peril  he  must  brave; 
Sharing  by  the  hero's  side 

His  fidl,  his  exile,  and  his  gnve. 


0^ 


ON  THE  STAR  OF  «  THE  LEGION  OF  HOSOCl" 

paoM  Tu  rmMHcm, 

SvAa  of  the  brave  1  — whose  beam  hath  ihed 
Such  glory  o'er  the  quick  and  dead— 
Thou  radiant  and  adored  deceit  I 
Which  millions  rush'd  In  arms  to  gret^— 
wad  meteor  of  immortal  birth  I 
Why  rise  in  Heaven  to  set  on  Earth  ? 

Souls  of  slahi  heroes  form'd  thy  rayi ; 
Eternity  flash'd  through  thy  blaie ; 


H» 


who  had  been  exalted  freini  the  ranks  by  !«»»"«>  " 
clung  to  his  master's  knees ;  wrote  a  letter  to  Urd  K^ 
entreating  permission  to  accompany  him,  evtn  la  ae  ■>■ 
menial  capacity,  which  could  not  be  admitted." 


s  " 


At  Waterloo,  one  man  was  seen,  whose  kit  sr«  ■• 
shattered  by  a  cannon  ball,  to  wrench  it  off  vidi  tii«  «^' 


on  as  trw."— Private  Unterftom  BrmttU, 


=0 
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The  music  of  thy  martial  iphere 
Was  ihma  on  high  and  honour  here ; 
And  thy  light  hroke  on  human  eyes. 
Like  a  yolcano  of  the  skies. 

Like  lava  rollM  thy  stream  of  blood. 
And  swept  down  empires  with  its  flood ; 
Earth  rock'd  beneath  thee  to  her  base, 
As  thou  didst  lighten  through  aU  space ; 
And  the  shorn  Sun  grew  dim  in  air, 
And  set  while  thou  wert  dwelling  there. 

Before  thee  rose,  and  with  thee  grew, 

A  rainbow  of  the  loveliest  hue 

Of  three  bright  coIourB  ^  each  divine. 

And  fit  for  that  celestial  sign ; 

For  Freedom's  hand  had  blended  them, 

Like  tints  in  an  immortal  gem. 

One  tint  was  of  the  sunbeam's  dyes ; 
One,  the  blue  depth  of  Seraph's  eyes ; 
One,  the  pure  Spirit's  veil  of  white 
Had  robed  in  radiance  of  its  light : 
The  three  so  mingled  did  beseem 
The  texture  of  a  heavenly  dream. 

Star  of  the  bravel  thy  ray  is  pale. 
And  darkness  must  again  prevail ! 
But,  oh  thou  Bainbow  of  the  free ! 
Our  tears  and  blood  must  flow  for  thee. 
When  thy  bright  promise  fiuies  away. 
Our  life  is  but  a  load  of  clay. 

And  Freedom  hallows  with  her  tread 
The  silent  cities  of  the  dead ; 
For  beautiAil  in  death  are  they 
Who  proudly  iUl  in  her  array ; 
And  soon,  oh  Goddess  1  may  we  be 
For  evermore  with  them  or  thee ! 


NAPOLEON'S  FAREWELL. 
raoM  TBB  ramvcB. 

Fakewkll  to  the  Land,  where  the  gloom  of  my  Glory 
Arose  and  o'ershadow'd  the  earth  with  her  name — 
She  abandons  me  now — but  the  page  of  her  story. 
The  brightest  or  blackest,  is  flU'd  with  my  fiune. 
I  have  warr*d  with  a  world  which  vanquish'd  me  only 
When  the  meteor  of  conquest  allured  me  too  fiir ; 
I  have  coped  with  the  nations  which  dread  me  thus 

lonely, 
The  last  single  Captive  to  millions  in  war. 

Farewell  to  thee^  France  I  when  thy  diadem  crown'd  me, 
I  made  thee  the  gem  and  the  wonder  of  earth,— 
But  thy  weakness  decrees  I  should  leave  as  I  found  thee, 
Decay'd  in  thy  glory,  and  sunk  in  thy  worth. 

'  The  trloolonr. 

s  [In  the  original  MS — "  A  Dream."] 

'  [In  this  poem  Lord  Byron  hat  abandoned  the  art,  lo  pe- 
cnliarly  bii  own,  of  showing  the  reader  where  his  purpoae 
tenda,  and  has  contented  hunielf  with  presenting  a  mass  of 
powerfttl  ideas  unarranged,  and  the  meaning  of  whldi  it  is 
not  easy  to  attain.  A  succession  of  terrible  Images  is  placed 
before  us,  flitting  and  mixing,  and  disengaging  tliemselTes,  as 
in  the  dream  of  a  fererish  man  — chimeras  dire,  to  whose  ex- 
istence the  mind  reftises  credit,  which  confound  and  weary 
tlte  ordinary  reader,  and  baffle  the  comprehension,  eren  of 
those  more  accustomed  to  the  flights  of  a  poetic  muse.  The 
subject  is  the  progress  of  utter  darkness,  until  It  becomes,  hi 
Shakspeare'sphrase,  the  **  burler  of  the  dead ;' '  and  the  assem- 
blage of  terrine  Ideas  which  the  poet  has  plaoMl  before  us  only 


Oh  I  for  the  veteran  hearts  that  were  wasted 
In  strife  with  the  stonn,  when  their  battles  were  won — 
Then  the  Eagle,  whose  gaxe  in  that  moment  was  blasted. 
Had  still  soar'd  with  eyes  flx'd  on  victory's  sun ! 

FUeweU  to  thee,  France  I — but  when  Liberty  rallies 
Once  more  In  thy  regions,  remember  me  then — 
The  violet  still  grows  in  Uie  depth  of  thy  valleys ; 
Though  withered,  thy  tear  will  unfold  it  again — 
Tet,  yet,  I  may  baffle  the  hosts  that  surround  us. 
And  yet  may  thy  heart  leap  awake  to  my  voice — 
There  are  Ibiks  which  must  break  in  the  chain  that 

has  bound  us, 
T%m  turn  thee  and  caU  on  the  Chief  of  thy  choice  I 


ENDORSEMENT  TO  THE  DEED  OF  SEPAB- 
ATION,  IN  THE  APRIL  OF  1816. 

A  TZAa  ago  you  swore,  fond  she  I 
"  To  love,  to  honour,"  and  so  forth : 

Such  was  the  vow  you  pledged  to  me. 
And  here's  exactly  what  'tie  worth. 


DARKNESS,  s 


I  HAD  a  dream,  which  was  not  all  a  dream.  > 

The  bright  sun  was  eztinguish'd,  an(f  the  stan 

Did  wander  darkling  in  the  eternal  space, 

Rayless,  and  pathless,  and  the  icy  earth 

Swung  blind  and  blackening  In  the  moonless  air ; 

Mom  came  and  went — and  came,  and  brought  no  day, 

And  men  forgot  their  passions  in  the  dread 

Of  this  their  desohition ;  and  all  hearts 

Were  chlll'd  into  a  selflsh  prayer  for  light : 

And  they  did  live  by  watchflres — and  the  thrones, 

The  palaces  of  crowned  kings — the  huts. 

The  habitations  of  all  things  which  dwell. 

Were  burnt  for  beacons ;  dtles  were  consumed. 

And  men  were  gather'd  round  their  biasing  homes 

To  look  once  more  into  each  other's  face ; 

Happy  were  those  who  dwelt  within  the  eye 

Of  the  volcanoe,  and  their  mountain-torch : 

A  fearflil  hope  was  all  the  world  contain'd ; 

Forests  were  set  on  flre — but  hour  by  hour 

They  fell  and  Ihded  — and  the  crackling  trunks 

Eztinguish'd  with  a  crash — and  all  was  black. 

The  brows  of  men  by  the  despairing  light 

Wore  an  unearthly  aspect,  as  by  flts 

The  flashes  fell  upon  them ;  some  lay  down 

And  hid  their  eyes  and  wept ;  and  some  did  rest 

Their  chins  upon  their  clenched  bands,  and  smiled ; 

And  othen  hurried  to  and  flro,  and  hd 

Their  fUneral  piles  with  ftiel,  and  look'd  up 

With  mad  disquietude  on  the  dull  sky, 

ftfl  in  exdting  mir  terror  fVom  the  extrsragaoce  of  the  plan- 
To  speak  plainly,  the  ft-aming  of  such  phantasms  is  a  dangerous 
employment  for  the  exalted  and  teeming  imagination  of  such 
a  poet  as  Lord  Byron,  whose  Pegasus  erer  required  rather  a 
bridle  than  a  spur.  The  waste  ofboundless  space  into  which 
they  lead  the  poet,  the  neglect  of  precision  which  such  themes 
may  render  ubltual,  make  them,  in  respect  to  poetry,  what 
mysticism  is  to  religion.  The  meaning  of  the  poet,  as  he  as- 
cends upon  cloudy  wing,  becomes  uie  shadow  only  of  a 
thought,  and  harmg  eluded  the  comprehension  of  others, 
necessarily  ends  by  escaping  from  that  of  the  author  himself. 
The  strength  of  poeticsl  conception,  and  the  beauty  of  dic- 
tion, bestowed  upon  such  proiurions,  is  as  mudi  thrown 
away  as  the  colours  of  a  painter,  could  he  take  a  cloud  of 
mist,  or  a  wreath  of  smoke,  for  his  canvass. — Sia  WALTia 
Scott.] 
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The  pall  of  a  past  world ;  and  then  again 

With  curses  cast  them  down  upon  the  dust. 

And  gnashed  their  teeth  and  howFd :  the  wild  birds 

shrieked. 
And,  terrified,  did  flutter  on  the  ground. 
And  flap  their  useless  wings ;  the  wildest  brutes 
Came  tame  and  tremulous ;  and  vipers  crawl'd 
And  twined  themselves  among  the  multitude. 
Hissing,  but  stingless — they  were  slain  for  food : 
And  War,  which  for  a  moment  was  no  more. 
Did  glut  himself  again ;  — a  meal  was  bought 
With  blood,  and  each  sate  sullenly  apart 
Gorging  himself  in  gloom :  no  love  was  left ; 
All  earth  was  but  one  thought — and  that  was  death, 
Immediate  and  Inglorious ;  and  the  pang 
Of  famine  fed  upon  all  entrails — men 
Died,  and  their  bones  were  tombless  as  their  flesh ; 
The  meagre  by  the  meagre  were  devour'd. 
Even  dogs  assailed  their  masters,  all  save  one, 
And  he  was  faithful  to  a  corse,  and  kept 
The  birds  and  beasts  and  famished  men  at  bay. 
Till  hunger  clung  them,  or  the  dropping  dead 
Lured  their  lank  Jaws  ;  himself  sought  out  no  food, 
But  with  a  piteous  and  perpetual  moan. 
And  a  quick  desolate  cry,  licking  the  hand 
Which  answer'd  not  with  a  caress — he  died. 
The  crowd  was  famish'd  by  degrees ;  but  two 
Of  an  enormou»  city  did  survive. 
And  they  were  enemies :  they  met  beside 
The  dying  embers  of  an  altar-place 
Wher«  had  been  heaped  a  mass  of  holy  things 
For  an  unholy  usage ;  they  raked  up. 
And  shivering  scraped  with  their  cold  skeleton  hands 
The  feeble  ashes,  and  their  feeble  breath 
Blew  for  a  little  life,  and  made  a  flame 
Which  was  a  mockery ;  then  they  lifted  up 
Their  eyes  as  it  grew  lighter,  and  beheld 
Each  otiier*s  aspects — saw,  and  shriek'd,  and  died  — 
Even  of  their  mutual  hldeousness  they  died. 
Unknowing  who  he  was  upon  whose  brow 
Famine  had  written  Fiend.    'The  world  was  void, 
The  populous  and  the  powerful  was  a  lump, 
Seasonless,  herbless,  treeless,  manless,  lifeless — 
A  lump  of  death — a  chaos  of  hard  clay. 
The  rivers,  lakes,  and  ocean  all  stood  still. 
And  nothing  stirr'd  within  their  silent  depths ; 
Ships  sailorless  lay  rotting  on  the  sea. 
And  their  masts  fell  down  piecemeal ;  as  they  dropped 
They  slept  on  the  abyss  without  a  surge  — 
The  waves  were  dead ;  the  tides  were  in  their  grave, 
The  Moon,  their  mistress,  had  expired  before ; 
The  winds  were  wither'd  in  the  stagnant  air, 

^  ["  Darkness**  is  a  grand  and  gloomy  sketch  of  the  sup- 

Eosed  conseauences  of  the  final  extinction  of  the  Sun  and  the 
eavenlf  bodies :  executed,  undoubtedly,  with  great  and  fear- 
fUl  force,  but  with  something  of  German  exaggeration,  and  a 
fantastical  solution  of  Incidents.  The  rery  conception  is  ter- 
rible ^wve  all  conception  of  known  calamity,  and  is  too  oi>- 
presslve  to  the  imagination  to  be  contemplated  with  plea- 
•ure,  eren  in  the  faint  reflection  of  poetry. — Jeffrby.] 

>  [On  the  sheet  containing  the  original  draught  of  these 
lines,  Lord  Djrron  has  written : — "  The  following  poem  (as 
most  that  I  have  endearourod  to  write)  is  foundedon  a  fact ; 
and  this  detail  Is  an  attempt  at  a  serious  imitation  of  the  stvle 
of  a  great  poet  —  Itx  beauties  and  its  defects :  I  say  the  tijfie; 
for  the  thoughts  I  claim  as  my  own.  In  this,  if  tnere  be  any 
thing  ridiculouB,  let  it  be  attributed  to  me,  at  least  as  mucn 
as  to  Mr.  Wordsworth ;  of  whom  there  can  exist  few  greater 
admirers  than  myself.  I  have  blended  what  I  would  deem  to 
be  the  beauties  as  well  as  defects  of  his  style ;  and  It  ought  to 
be  remembered,  that,  in  such  things,  whether  there  be  praise 
or  dispraise,  there  Is  always  what  is  called  a  compliment, 
howerer  unlntentioniri."] 


And  the  clouds  perlsh'd  I  Daikness  had  no  need 
Of  aid  tram  them — She  was  the  Univene.  i 

DlodatI,Jo}j.lUi 
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CHUSCHILL*S  GBAYE.* 

I  STOOD  beside  the  grave  of  him  who  blaaed 

The  comet  of  a  season,  and  I  saw 
The  humblest  of  all  sepulchres,  and  gased 

With  not  the  less  of  sorrow  and  of  awe 
On  that  neglected  turf  and  quiet  stone. 
With  name  no  clearer  than  the  names  unknowD, 
Which  lay  unread  around  it ;  and  I  ask*d 

The  Gardener  of  that  ground,  why  it  might  be 
That  for  this  plant  straugers  his  memory  tssk'd 

Through  the  thick  deaths  of  half  a  centoiy  ? 
And  thus  he  answer'd  —  **  Well,  I  do  not  know       ■ 
Why  frequent  travellers  turn  to  pilgrimi » ; 
He  died  before  my  day  of  Sextooship^ 

And  I  had  not  the  digging  of  this  gnm." 
And  is  this  all  ?  I  thought, — and  do  we  rip 

The  veil  of  Immortality  ?  and  crave 
I  know  not  what  of  honour  and  of  light 
Throcigh  unborn  ages,  to  endure  thii  bUght  ? 
So  soon,  and  so  successless  ?    As  I  said, 
The  Architect  of  all  on  which  we  tread. 
For  Earth  is  but  a  tombstone,  did  essay 
To  extricate  remembrance  firom  the  day. 
Whose  minglings  might  confuse  a  Newton'i  tbouxbi 

Were  it  not  that  aU  life  must  end  in  one, 
Of  which  we  are  but  dreamers ; — as  he  ciagbt 
As  'twere  the  twilight  of  a  fornier  Son, 
Thus  spoke  he, — "I  believe  the  man  of  whom 
You  wot,  who  lies  in  thb  selected  tomb, 
Was  a  most  fkmous  writer  in  his  day, 
And  therefore  travellers  step  from  out  thdr  wiy 
To  pay  him  honour, — and  myself  whatever 

Your  honour  pleases," — then  most  pkased  I  ii^ 
From  out  my  pocket's  avariciouB  nook 
Some  certain  coins  of  silver,  which  as  twere 
Perforce  I  gave  this  man,  though  I  ooold  sfMre 
So  much  but  inconveniently :  —  Ye  sadk, 
I  sec  ye,  ye  pro&ne  cnes  l  all  the  while, 
Because  my  homely  phrase  the  truth  would  telL 
You  are  the  fools,  not  I — for  I  did  dweU 
With  a  deep  thought,  and  with  a  soften'd  eye, 
On  that  Old  Sexton's  natural  homily. 
In  which  tiiere  was  Obscurity  and  Fame, — 
The  Glory  and  the  Nothing  of  a  Name.  > 

Diodati,l£i 

s  ["  The  Grave  of  Churchill  might  hare  caBed  frws  I;*^ 
Byron  a  deeper  oommemoratioo ;  Tor,  tboogb  tkey  f^'* 
differed  in  character  and  genius,  there  was  a  resoaWiiKf  «- 
tween  their  history  and  character.    The  satire  of  u  jr.t 
flowed  with  a  more  profttse,  thoiuh  noc  a  more  tm^MU"^ 
stream ;  whUe,  on  the  other  hand,  he  caowK  6«  »"^r: 
to  Lord  Byrou  tn  point  of  teodemeas  or  Imaginatwo.   »-| 
both  these  poeU  held  themselTet  abore  the  opauua  ot  w 
world,  and  both  were  followed  by  the  fame  and  FJP^V 
which  they  seemed  to  desplM.    The  writinp  ot^>^'^': 
an  inborn,   though  sometimes   iU-regulated.  Ifwf*"- jj 
mind,  and  a  spirit  of  proud  Indepeodenee,  tnyaam  |*J"r 
to  extremes.    Both  carried  their  hatred  at  hypMTis^  be<  <v 
the  rergc  of  prudence,  and  indulged  thrfr  vein  of  •'Ot^^"^_  ^ 
borders  of  llcentlousneM.    Both  died  in  tte  **•«  ^Ti* , 

ate  In  a  foreign  land."— Sia  Waltbk  Scott. -Chwf- 
ed  at  Boulogne.  November  4. 1764,  te  «he  ttaitHjW  jj«^ 

of  hU  age ^"Though  hb  asaodaxea  obufaied  Ctti^i»^ 

for  him.  by  bringing  the  body  to  Dover,  where  «5»!r^. 
In  the  old  cemetery  which  once  belonged  to  "•  <r?:*7v 
church  of  St.  Martin,  they  inscribed  upon  hb  Umb^f*^  ^ 
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PKOMETHEUS. 

Titan  I  to  whose  Immortal  eyes 

The  sufferiDgs  of  mortality. 

Seen  In  their  sad  reality. 
Were  not  as  things  that  gods  despise  ; 
What  was  thy  pity's  recompense  ? 
A  silent  suffering,  and  intense  ; 
The  rock,  the  vulture,  and  the  chain. 
All  that  the  proud  can  feel  of  pain. 
The  agony  they  do  not  show 
The  suffocating  sense  of  woe, 

Which  speaks  but  in  its  loneliness. 
And  then  is  jealous  lest  the  sky 
Should  have  a  listener,  nor  will  sigh 

Until  its  voice  is  echoless. 

Titan !  to  thee  the  strife  was  given 
Between  the  suffering  and  the  will. 
Which  torture  where  they  cannot  kill ; 
And  the  inexorable  Heaven, 
And  the  deaf  tyranny  of  Fate, 
The  ruling  principle  of  Hate, 
Which  for  its  pleasure  doth  create 
The  things  it  may  annihilate, 
Beftised  thee  even  the  boon  to  die  : 
The  wretched  gift  eternity 
Was  thine — and  thou  hast  borne  it  well. 
All  that  the  Thunderer  wrung  from  thee 
Was  but  the  menace  which  flung  back 
On  him  the  torments  of  thy  rack ; 
The  fiUe  thou  didst  so  well  foresee. 
But  would  not  to  appease  him  tell ; 
And  in  thy  Silence  was  his  Sentence, 
And  in  his  Soul  a  vain  repentance, 
And  evil  dread  so  ill  dissembled. 
That  in  his  hand  the  lightnings  trembled. 

Thy  Godlike  crime  was  to  be  kind, 

To  render  with  thy  precepts  less 

The  sum  of  human  wretchedness. 
And  strengthen  Man  with  his  own  mind ; 
But  baffled  as  thou  wert  firom  high. 
Still  in  thy  patient  energy, 
In  the  endurance,  and  repulse 

Of  thine  bnpenetrable  Spirit, 
Which  Earth  and  Heaven  could  not  convulse, 

A  mighty  lesson  we  inherit : 
Thou  art  a  symbol  and  a  sign 

To  Mortals  of  their  fate  and  force ; 
Like  thee,  Man  is  in  part  divine, 

A  troubled  stream  from  a  pure  source ; 
And  Man  in  portions  can  foresee 
His  own  ftmereal  destiny ; 
His  wretchedness,  and  his  resistance. 
And  his  sad  unallied  existence : 
To  which  his  Spirit  may  oppose 
Itself —  and  equal  to  all  woes. 

And  a  firm  will,  and  a  deep  sense. 
Which  even  in  torture  can  descry 

Its  own  concenter*d  recompense. 
Triumphant  where  it  dares  defy. 
And  making  Death  a  Victory. 

Diodatl,  July,  1816. 

ttnd  of  anj  consolatory  or  monitory  text,  this  Eplcoresn  lint 
from  one  of  his  own  poemt  — 

**  Life  to  the  last  ei^oy'd.  here  ChurcbiU  Uei.** 

SotUkeg'M  Cowper,  vol.  U.  p.  IW.] 


A  FRAGMENT. 

Could  I  remount  the  river  of  my  years 

To  the  first  fountain  of  our  smiles  and  tears, 

I  would  not  trace  again  the  stream  of  hours 

Between  their  outworn  banks  of  withered  flowers. 

But  bid  it  flow  as  now — until  it  glides 

Into  the  number  of  the  nameless  tides.      •    •    •    • 

What  is  this  Death  ? — a  quiet  of  the  heart  ? 
The  whole  of  that  of  which  we  are  a  part  ? 
For  life  is  but  a  vision — what  I  see 
Of  all  which  lives  alone  is  life  to  me. 
And  being  so — the  absent  are  the  dead. 
Who  haunt  us  from  tranquillity,  and  spread 
A  dreary  shroud  around  us,  and  invest 
With  sad  remembrancers  our  hours  of  rest 

The  absent  are  the  dead — for  they  are  cold. 
And  ne'er  can  be  what  once  we  did  behold  > 
And  they  are  changed,  and  cheerless,  —  or  if  yet 
The  unforgotten  do  not  all  forget. 
Since  thus  divided — equal  must  It  be 
If  the  deep  barrier  be  of  earth,  or  sea; 
It  may  be  both  —  but  one  day  end  it  must 
In  the  dark  imion  of  insensate  dust. 

The  under-earth  inhabitants — are  they 
But  mingled  millions  decomposed  to  clay  ? 
The  ashes  of  a  thousand  ages  spread 
Wherever  man  has  trodden  or  shall  tread  ? 
Or  do  they  in  their  silent  cities  dwell 
Each  in  his  incommunicative  cell  ? 
Or  have  they  their  own  language  ?  and  a  sense 
Of  breathless  being  ? — darkened  and  intense 
As  midnight  in  her  solitude  ?  — Oh  Earth  I 
Where  are  the  past? — and  wherefore  had  they  birth  ? 
The  dead  are  thy  Inheritors — and  we 
But  bubbles  on  thy  surface  ;  and  the  key 
Of  thy  profundity  is  in  the  grave, 
The  ebon  portal  of  thy  peopled  cave. 
Where  I  would  walk  in  spirit,  and  behold 
Our  elements  resolved  to  things  untold. 
And  fiithom  hidden  wonders,  and  explore 
The  essence  of  great  bosoms  now  no  more.  •  •  •  • 

Dlodati,  July,  1816. ' 


SONNET  TO  LAKE  LEMAN. 

RonssxAD — ^Voltaire — our  Gibbon — and  De  Stael — 
Leman  ^ !  these  names  are  worthy  of  thy  shore. 
Thy  shore  of  names  like  these  !  wert  thou  no  more, 

Their  memory  thy  remembrance  would  recall : 

To  them  thy  banks  were  lovely  as  to  all. 
But  they  have  made  them  lovelier,  for  the  lore 
Of  mighty  minds  doth  hallow  in  the  core 

Of  human  hearts  the  ruin  of  a  wall 
Where  dwelt  the  wise  and  wondrous  ;  but  by  Mm, 

How  much  more.  Lake  of  Beauty  !  do  we  feel, 
In  sweetly  gliding  o'er  thy  crystal  sea. 

The  wild  glow  of  that  not  ungentle  seal, 
Which  of  the  heirs  of  immortality 

Is  proud,  and  makes  the  breath  of  glory  real  I 

Dlodati.  July.  1816. 

1  Genera,  Femey,  Copet,  Lauiannc— [Seeal■<^,p.SS._ 
**  I  hare  traTerted  all  Rousseau's  ground  with  the  H^lolie 
before  me,  and  am  struck  to  a  degree  that  I  cannot  express, 
with  the  force  and  accuracy  of  his  descriptions,  and  the 
beauty  of  their  reality."— ^ynw  Lettert,  18l6.] 
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ROMANCE  MUT  DOLOROSO 

DBL   BITIO  T   TOMA    DX   ALHAMA.  > 

El  qual  data  en  AraHgo  tu$L 

pAstXATAss  el  Rey  Moro 
For  U  cludad  de  Granada, 
Desde  las  puertas  de  Elvin 
Hasta  las  de  Blvarambla. 

Ay  de  ml,  Alhama  1 

Cutu  le  ftieroQ  vraidaa 
Que  Alhama  era  ganada. 
Las  cartas  echo  en  el  fuego, 
T  al  mensagero  matava. 

Ay  de  ml,  Alhama  1 

Descavalga  de  una  mula, 
T  en  un  cavallo  cavalga. 
For  el  Zacatln  arriba 
Subldo  86  avla  ai  Albambra. 

Ay  de  ml,  Alhama  I 

Como  en  el  Alhambra  estuvo, 
Al  mlsmo  punto  mandava 
Que  se  coquen  las  trompetas 
Con  afiafilin  de  plata. 

Ay  de  ml,  Alhama  I 

T  que  atambores  de  guerra 
Apriessa  toquen  alarma ; 
For  que  lo  oygan  sus  Moros, 
Loi  de  la  Vega  y  Granada. 

Ay  de  ml,  Alhama  I 

Lou  Moros  que  el  son  oyeron. 
Que  al  sangriento  Marte  llama, 
Uno  a  uno^  y  dos  a  dos, 
Un  gran  esquadnm  formavan. 

Ay  de  ml,  Alhama  t 

Alii  hablo  un  Moro  tI^o  ; 
Desta  manera  hablava :  — 
Fftra  que  nos  llamas,  Rey  ? 
Fan  que  es  este  Uamaria  ? 

Ay  de  mi,  Alhama ! 

Avejrs  de  saber,  amlgos, 
Una  nuera  desdichada : 
Que  Chrlstianos,  con  brayesa, 
Ya  nos  ban  tornado  Alhama. 

Ay  de  mi,  Alhama ! 

AlU  habld  un  viqjo  Alfiuiui, 
De  barba  credda  y  cana :  — 
Blen  se  te  emplea,  buen  Rey, 
Buen  Rey ;  bien  se  te  empleavm. 
Ay  de  ml,  Alhama  I 

Mataste  los  Bencerrages, 
Que  era  la  flor  de  Granada : 
Cogiste  los  tomadiaos 
De  Cordova  la  nombrada. 

Ay  de  ml,  Aiham*  | 

For  esso  mereces,  Rey, 
Una  pene  blen  doblada ; 
Que  te  pierdas  tu  y  el  reyno, 
T  que  se  plerda  Granada. 

Ay  de  mi,  Alhama  I 

>  The  effect  of  the  original  ballad— which  existed  both 
in  Spanish  and  Arabic  — was  luch  that  it  wat  forbidden 
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A  VERT  MOURNFUL  BALLAD 
ON  THK  aoos  Ajro  coNQcrnT  or  alhima, 

WMA,  im  the  Arabie  Imgut^,  it  jg  ikefaOmi^pmpmt 

Thx  Moorish  King  rides  up  and  dovn 
Through  Granada's  royal  town ; 
From  Elvira's  gates  to  those 
Of  Blvarambla  on  he  goes. 

Woe  b  me,  AlhaoBl 

Letters  to  the  monarch  tell 
How  Alhama*s  dty  fell : 
In  the  fire  the  scroll  he  thrcw, 
And  the  messenger  he  slew. 

Woelsme,  Alhiins! 

He  quits  his  mule,  and  mounts  Us  hone, 
And  through  the  street  directs  hit  com» ; 
Through  the  street  of  Zacatln 
To  the  Alhambra  spurring  in. 

Woelsme,  Albamt! 

When  the  Alhambra  walla  he  gain'd. 
On  the  moment  he  ordaln'd 
That  the  trumpet  straight  should  loaod 
^th  the  silver  clarion  round. 

Woe  l«me,  Alhsiaal 

And  when  the  hoUow  drums  of  war 
Beat  the  loud  alarm  aftr. 
That  the  Moon  of  town  and  plain 
Might  answer  to  the  nuuHal  strain, 

Woe  is  me. 


Then  the  Moors,  by  this  aware 
That  bloody  Mars  recall*d  them  there, 
One  by  one,  and  two  by  two, 
To  a  mighty  squadron  grew. 

Woe  is 


Out  then  spake  an  aged  Moor 
In  these  words  the  \iag  befinc, 
<*  Wherefore  call  on  us,  oh  Kifl^  f 
What  may  mean  this  gathering  ?  " 

Woe  is  me,  Albaiast 

*<  Friends  1  ye  have,  alas!  to  know 
Of  a  most  disaatrous  blow. 
That  the  Christians,  stem  and  boU, 
Have  obtain'd  Alhama"!  hold." 

Woe  is  me,  Albania  I 

Out  then  spake  old  AUhqui, 
With  his  beard  so  white  to  see, 
<*  Good  King !  thou  art  Justly  scrtid. 
Good  King!  this  thou  bast  dcsuiid. 

Woe  is  me,  Albans: 

*«  By  thee  were  slain,  in  evil  boor, 
The  Abenoerrage,  Granada's  flower ; 
And  strangers  were  received  by  tbce 
Of  Cordova  the  Chivahr. 

Woe  it  me,  Alhana  I 

**  And  fbr  this,  oh  King  1  is  sent 
On  thee  a  double  chasttsement : 
Thee  and  thine,  thy  crown  and  realm. 
One  last  wreck  shall  overwhelm. 

Woe  is  me,  Alhama! 

to  be  imiff  by  the  Moon,  on  pain  of  dnlb.  wUhta  O 


81  no  se  respetan  Icyes, 
Es  ley  que  todo  se  pierta ; 
T  que  ae  pierda  Orauada, 
T  que  te  plerdas  en  ella. 

Ay  de  ml,  Alhama  I 

Fuego  por  los  Qjos  vlerte, 
£1  Bey  que  eato  oyera. 
T  como  el  otro  de  leyea 
De  leyes  tamblen  hablava. 

Ay  de  mi,  Alhama  t 

Sabe  un  Bey  que  no  ay  leyes 
De  darle  a  Beyes  dlagusto — 
£aw>  diae  el  Bey  Moro 
BeUncbando  de  oolera. 

Ay  de  mi,  Aihrnm*  | 

Moro  Alfbqul,  Moro  Alfbqui, 
B  de  la  velllda  barba. 
El  Bey  te  manda  prender, 
Por  la  perdida  de  Alhama. 

Ay  de  mi,  Alhama  1 

Toortartela  cabeia, 
T  poneria  en  el  Alhambra, 
Por  que  a  tl  castigo  aea, 
T  otroa  tiemblen  en  miralla. 

Ay  de  ml,  Alhama ! 

CaTaHeros,  hombres  buenos, 
Deild  de  mi  parte  al  Bey, 
Al  Bey  Moro  de  Oranada, 
Como  no  le  devo  nada. 

Ay  de  ml,  Alhama ) 

De  ayerae  Alhama  perdido 
A  mi  me  pesa  en  el  alma. 
Que  si  el  Bey  perdio  su  tierra. 
Otro  mucho  mas  perdiera. 

Ay  de  mi,  Alhama  I 

Podieran  hy  OS  padres, 
T  casadofl  las  fnffldas : 
Laa  cosas  que  mas  amara 
Perdid  r  un  y  el  otro  fiuna. 

Ay  de  mi,  Alhama  I 

Perdl  una  hiija  donxella 
Que  era  la  flor  d*  esta  tierra, 
Cien  doblaa  dava  por  ella. 
No  me  las  estimo  en  nada. 

Ay  de  mi,  Alhama  I 

Diaiendo  assl  al  hacen  Alfbqui, 
JjB  cortanm  la  cabeia, 
T  la  elevan  al  Alhambn, 
Aaal  come  el  Bey  lo  manda. 

Ay  de  mi,  Alhama  1 

Hombres,  nliios  y  mugeres, 
Uoran  tan  grande  perdida. 
Llorayan  todas  las  damas 
Quantas  en  Oranada  avia. 

Ay  de  ml,  Alhama  t 

Por  las  calles  y  ▼entanas 
Mucho  luto  pareda ; 
Uora  el  Bey  como  fembra, 
Qa*  es  mucho  lo  que  perdia. 

Ay  de  mi,  Alhama  I 


"  He  who  holds  no  laws  in  awe. 
He  must  perish  by  the  law  -, 
And  Oranada  must  be  won. 
And  thyself  with  her  undone." 

Woe  is  me,  Alhama ! 

Fire  flash'd  from  out  the  old  Moor^  eyes. 
The  Monarch's  wrath  began  to  rise. 
Because  he  answer*d,  and  because 
He  spake  exceeding  well  of  laws. 

^oe  is  me,  Alhama  t 

'*  There  is  no  law  to  say  such  things 
As  may  diigust  the  ear  of  kings :  **  — 
Thus,  snorting  with  his  choler,  said 
The  Moorish  King,  and  doomed  him  dead. 

Woe  is  me,  Alhama ! 

MoorAlfibqui!  Moor  Alftqui ! 
Though  thy  beard  so  hoary  be. 
The  King  hath  sent  to  have  thee  seised. 
For  Alhama's  loss  displeased. 

Woe  is  me,  Alhama  I 

And  to  fix  thy  head  upon 
High  Alhambra*s  loftiest  stone ; 
That  this  for  thee  should  be  the  law, 
And  others  tremble  when  they  saw. 

Woe  is  me,  Alham^  I 

«  CaTalier,  and  man  of  worth  I 
Let  these  words  of  mine  go  forth ; 
Let  the  Moorish  Monarch  know. 
That  to  him  I  nothing  owe. 

Woe  is  me,  Alhama  I 

'*  But  on  my  soul  Alhama  weighs. 
And  on  my  inmost  spirit  preys ; 
And  if  the  King  his  hmd  hath  lost; 
Tet  others  may  have  lost  the  most 

Woe  is  me,  Alhama  t 

«  Sires  have  lost  their  children,  wives 
Their  lords,  and  valiant  men  their  lives ; 
One  what  best  his  love  might  daim 
Hath  lost,  another  wealth,  or  fiune. 

Woe  is  me,  Alhama  1 

*<  I  lost  a  damsel  in  that  hour. 
Of  aU  the  land  the  loveliest  flower ; 
Doubloons  a  hundred  I  would  pay. 
And  think  her  ransom  cheap  that  day." 

Woe  is  me,  Alhama  I 

And  as  these  things  the  old  Moor  said. 
They  sever'd  ftom  the  trunk  his  head ; 
And  to  the  AIhambra*s  wall  with  speed 
Twas  carried,  as  the  King  decreed. 

Woe  is  me,  Alhamal 

And  men  and  inftnts  therein  weep 
Their  loss,  so  heavy  and  so  deep : 
Oranada*s  ladies,  all  she  rears 
Within  her  walls,  burst  into  tears. 

Woe  is  me,  Alhama  t 

And  tnm  the  windows  o*er  the  walls 
The  sable  web  of  mourning  fidls ; 
The  King  weeps  as  a  woman  o*er 
His  loss,  for  it  is  much  and  sore. 

Woe  is  me,  Alhama  I 

Oo  4 
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SONETTO  DI  VITTORELLL 

rcn    MONACA. 

Sonetto  composto  in  nome  di  un  g«nltore,  a  cut  era  m 
poco  innanzi  una  flgUa  appena  maritata ;  e  diretto  al 
nitore  ddla  lacra  spota. 

Di  due  vaghe  donzelle,  oneste,  accorte 
Lieti  e  miseri  padri  il  del  ne  feo, 
II  del,  che  degne  dl  piii  nobil  soite 
L*  una  e  1*  altra  veggendo,  ambo  diiedea 

La  xnia  fii  tolta  da  veloce  morte 
A  le  Aimanti  tcde  d*  imeneo : 
La  tua,  Francesco,  in  sugellate  porte 
Eterna  prigioniera  or  si  rendeo. 

Bia  tu  almeno  potrai  de  la  gelosa 
Irremeabil  sogUa.  ove  s*  asconde. 
La  sua  tenera  udlr  voce  pletosa. 

lo  verso  un  flume  d*  amarlsslm'  onde, 
Corro  a  quel  marmo,  in  cui  la  flglia  or  posa, 
Batto,  e  ribatto^  ma  nessun  riaponde. 


morta 
g»- 


STANZAS  FOR  MUSIC 

Bkioht  be  the  place  of  thy  soul ! 

No  lovelier  spirit  than  thine 
E'er  burst  from  its  mortal  control, 

In  the  orbs  of  the  blessed  to  shine. 
On  earth  thou  wert  all  but  divine. 

As  thy  soul  shall  immortally  be ; 
And  our  sorrow  may  cease  to  repine 

When  we  know  that  thy  God  is  with  thee. 

Light  be  the  turf  of  thy  tomb ! 

May  its  verdure  like  emeralds  be  ! 
There  should  not  be  the  shadow  of  gloom, 

In  aught  that  reminds  us  of  thee. 
Young  flowers  and  an  evergreen  tree 

May  spring  from  the  spot  of  thy  rest : 
But  nor  cypress  nor  yew  let  us  see ; 

For  why  should  we  mourn  for  the  blest  ? 


ft 


STANZAS  FOR  MUSIC. 

Thct  say  that  Hope  is  happiness ; 

But  genuine  Love  must  prize  the  past, 
And  Memory  wakes  the  thoughts  that  bless : 

They  rose  the  first — they  set  the  last ; 

And  all  that  Memory  loves  the  most 

Was  once  our  only  Hope  to  be^ 
And  all  that  Hope  adored  and  lost 

Hath  melted  into  Memory. 

Alas  I  it  is  delusion  all : 

The  future  cheats  us  from  afar. 

Nor  can  we  be  what  we  recall. 

Nor  dare  we  think  on  what  we  are. 


1  ["  Thii  should  hare  been  written  fifteen  mooni  ago :  the 
first  itania  was.  I  am  just  come  out  from  an  hour's  swim  in 
the  Adriatic."  —  Lord  Byron  to  Mr.  Moore,  July  10. 1817.X 

*  [**  The  Helen  of  Canova  (a  bust  which  Is  in  the  house 


TRANSLATION  FROM  YITTOBELLI. 

ON  A  VVH. 

Sonnat  composed  in  the  name  of  a  btbcr.  vboM  diagfatrr 
had  recently  died  shortly  after  her  marTii«e;  oidMidKued 
to  the  Ihther  of  her  who  had  lateljr  tskea  the  vtlL 

Of  two  &ir  virgins,  modest,  though  admiral, 
Heaven  made  us  happy,  and  now,  wretched  sires; 
Heaven  for  a  nobler  doom  their  wiirth  doiics, 
And  gadng  upon  either,  both  required. 

Mine,  while  the  tordi  of  Hymen  newly  fired 
Becomes  eztinguish'd,  soon — too  soon— expim; 
But  thine,  within  the  clodng  gnte  redred, 
Eternal  captive,  to  her  God  aspires. 

But  thou  at  least  fh)m  out  the  Jeiloos  door, 
Which  shuts  between  your  never-meeting  eyes, 
Bfay'st  hear  her  sweet  and  pious  voice  once  moit : 

I  to  the  marble,  where  my  daughter  lies, 
Rush, — the  swohi  flood  of  bitterness  I  pour, 
And  knock,  and  knock,  and  knock— bat  dqk 
replies. 


TO  THOMAS  MOOBE. 

Mr  boat  is  on  the  ahore. 
And  my  bark  Is  on  the  sea; 

But,  before  I  go,  Tom  Moore, 
Here 's  a  double  health  to  thee ! 

Here 's  a  sigh  to  those  who  love  mc, 
And  a  smile  to  thoee  who  hate ; 

And,  whatever  sky 's  above  me, 
Here's  a  heart  for  every  ftt& 

Though  the  ocean  roar  around  vae, 
Tet  it  still  shall  bear  me  on; 

Though  a  desert  should  surroand  mt, 
It  hath  springs  that  may  be  wan. 

Were*t  the  last  drop  in  the  wdl, 

As  I  gasp'd  upon  the  brink, 
£re  my  fidnting  spirit  fiell, 

'TIS  to  thee  that  I  wooJd  drink. 

With  that  water,  as  this  wine. 

The  libation  I  would  pour 
Should  be — peace  with  tiilne  and  n^ 

And  a  health  to  thee,  Tom  Moore. 

Joir.iin' 


ON  THE  BUST  OF  HELEN  BT  CAlfOTA.- 

In  this  beloved  marUe  view. 

Above  the  works  and  tboughti  of  duv 
What  nature  amid,  but  would  wC  do, 

And  beauty  and  Canova  cais  / 
Beyond  fanagination's  power, 

Beyond  the  Bard's  deficoted  art, 
With  immortality  her  dower. 

Behold  the  He/em  of  the  heart  t 

NoTMibcr,ISl«- 

of  Madame  the  Countess  d'AIbrtaal)  Is,"  sap  l^ori  Byr*. 
•*  ^Jtbout  excoption.  to  my  mind,  the  most  perfeedT  bisKia- 
of  human  concepCiona.  and  tu  bevood  ny  idas  of  bM 
execution."-. iMnd  Byrom  to  Mr,  Mmnw'^*^-  ^  ^^^ 


1816. 
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SONG  FOR  THE  LUDDITES. 

As  the  Liberty  lads  o*er  the  sea 
Bought  their  fireedom,  and  cheaply,  with  blood. 
So  we,  boys,  we 
Win  die  fighting,  or  live  free, 

And  down  with  all  kings  but  King  Ludd  t 

* 

When  the  web  that  we  weave  is  complete. 
And  the  shuttle  exchanged  for  the  sword. 

We  will  fling  the  winding  sheet 

OVr  the  despot  at  our  feet. 
And  dye  it  deep  in  the  gore  he  has  pour*d. 

Though  black  as  his  heart  its  hue, 
Since  his  veins  are  corrupted  to  mud. 

Yet  this  is  the  dew 

Which  the  tree  shall  renew 

Of  Liberty,  planted  by  Ludd  1 1 

December,  1816. 


TO  THOICAS  MOOBE. 

What  are  you  doing  now, 

Oh  Thomas  Moore  ? 
What  are  you  doing  now, 

Oh  Thomas  Moore  ? 
Sighing  or  suing  now. 
Rhyming  or  wooing  now. 
Billing  or  cooing  now. 
Which,  Thomas  Moore  ? 

But  the  Carnival  *s  coming. 

Oh  Thomas  Moore  I 
The  Carnival 's  coming. 
Oh  Thomas  Moore  1 
Masking  and  humming, 
fifing  and  drumming,  ^ 
Onitarring  and  strumming. 
Oh  Thomas  Moore  1 


SO,  WE'LL  60  NO  MORE  A  ROYINO. 

^  So,  well  go  no  more  a  roving 
So  Ute  Into  the  night. 
Though  the  heart  be  still  as  loving. 
And  the  moon  be  still  as  bright. 

For  the  sword  outwears  its  sheath,  ^ 
And  the  soul  wears  out  the  breast. 

And  the  heart  must  pause  to  breathe. 
And  love  Itself  have  rest 

1  [*' Are  you  not  near  the  Lnddlte*  ?  By  the  Lord !  If  there  'i 
a  row,  bat  Til  be  amoDg  ye  I  How  go  on  theweaTers-> 
the  breakers  of  frwnet — the  Lutherans  of  polltict — the  re- 

formen  ? There  'i  an  amiable  chanaon  for  you  I— all 

impnunptu.  I  have  written  it  principally  to  ihock  your 
neighbour ,  who  it  all  clergy  and  lojralty— mirth  and  In- 
nocence—mUk  and  water.*'— Irord  Bffron  to  Mr,  Mooret 
Dec.  M.  1816.3 

*  ["  And  there  are  longs  and  quaTert,  roaring,  humming, 
Goltart,  and  every  other  tort  of  itrumming."— A|ip0. 

See  ontf.p.  14S.] 

s  [*'  I  went  to  most  of  the  rldottot,  ftc,  and  though  I  did 
not  dUsipirte  much  upon  the  whole,  yet  I  found  the  sword 
wearing  out  the  scabbard,  thou^  I  have  but  Just  turned 
the  comer  of  twenty-nine."— /.ord  Bgrvn  lo  Mr.  Moore, 
Feb. ».  1817.] 

4  [*•  I  hare  been  111  with  a  slow  fever,  which  at  last  took  to 
flying,  and  became  at  quick  at  need  be.    But,  at  length,  after 


Though  the  night  was  made  for  loving, 
And  the  day  returns  too  soon. 

Yet  we  *11  go  no  more  a  roving 
By  the  light  of  the  moon. 


1817. 


VERSICLES.  * 


I  BKAD  the'«  Christabel ;  ** 

Very  well : 
I  read  the  **  Missionary;  *' 

Pretty — very: 
Itriedaf'Ilderlm;" 

Ahem  I 
I  read  a  sheet  of  *'  Margaret  of  Anjou ;  *' » 

Can  you  9 
I  tum*d  a  page  of  Scotfs  «« Waterloo ; " 

Pooh!  pooh! 
I  look*d  at  Wordsworth's  milk-white  **  Rylstone  Doe :' 

HlUo! 

&C.&C.&C 

March,  1817. 


tt 


TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

To  hook  the  reader,  you,  John  Murray, 
Have  published  «  Anjou's  Maigaret," 
Which  won't  be  sold  off  in  a  hurry 

(At  least,  it  has  not  been  as  yet) ; 
And  then,  still  ftirther  to  bewilder  'em. 
Without  remorse  you  set  up  "  Ilderim ; 

So  mind  you  dout  get  into  debt. 
Because  as  how,  if  you  should  Ihll, 
These  books  would  be  but  baddish  baiL 


And  mind  you  do  not  let  escape 

These  rhymes  to  Morning  Post  or  Ferry, 
Which  would  be  verjf  treacherouit — eery. 

And  get  me  into  such  a  scrape ! 
For,  firstly,  I  should  have  to  sally. 
All  in  my  little  boat,  against  a  Galley  ; 
And,  should  I  chance  to  slay  the  Assyrian  wight. 
Have  next  to  combat  with  the  female  knight 

March  25. 1817. 


EPISTLE  FROM  MR.  MURRAY  TO 
DR.  POLIDORL  « 

DiAK  Doctor,  I  have  read  your  play. 
Which  is  a  good  one  in  its  way, — 

a  week  of  half  delirium,  burning  skin,  thirtt,  hot  headach, 
horrible  pulsation,  and  no  sleep,  bv  the  blessing  of  barley 
water,  and  refotinff  to  tee  my  physician.  I  recovered.  It  is  an 
epidemic  of  the  place.  Here  are  some  verticles,  which  I 
made  one  sleepiest  tdght." -~Lord  JByron  to  Mr.  Moore, 
March  85. 1817.] 

>  [The  *'  Bflttionary  **  wat  written  by  Mr.  Bowlet ;  "  11- 
derim  "  by  Mr.  Gaily  Knight;  and  **  Margaret  of  AxUou"  by 
Mitt  Holfurd.] 

*  [For  tome  particulars  relating  to  Dr.  Folidorl  see  Moore's 
"  Notices."  **  I  never,"  says  Lord  Byron,  ••  wat  much  more 
dltgusted  with  any  human  production  than  with  the  eternal 
nontente,  and  tracatseries,  smd  emirtinett,  and  Ill-humour,  and 
vanity  of  thlt  young  person ;  but  ne  hat  tome  talent,  and  It  a 
man  of  honour,  and  hat  dltpotltlont  of  amendment.  There- 
fore ute your  toterett  for  hun,  for  he  it  improved  and  improv- 
able. Vou  want  a  *  dvil  and  delicate  declentlon '  for  the  me- 
dical tragedy?  Take  It."— I-ord  Byron  to  Mr.  Murray, 
Aug.  81.1817.] 
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Purges  the  eyes  and  moves  the  bowels, 
And  drenches  handkerehSeft  like  towels 
With  tears,  that,  in  a  flux  of  grief, 
Afibrd  hysterical  relief 
To  shatter*d  nenres  and  qnicken*d  pulses, 
Which  your  catastrophe  convulses. 

I  like  your  moral  and  machinery ; 
Tour  plot,  too,  has  such  scope  for  scenery ; 
Tour  dialogue  is  apt  and  smart ; 
The  play's  concoction  full  of  art ; 
Tour  hero  raves,  your  heroine  cries. 
All  stab,  and  every  body  dies. 
In  short,  your  tragedy  would  be 
The  very  thing  to  hear  and  see : 
And  for  a  piece  of  publication. 
If  I  decline  on  this  occasion, 
It  is  not  that  I  am  not  sensible 
To  merits  in  themselves  ostensible, 
Bui-f*-and  I  grieve  to  speak  It — plays 
Are  drugs — mere  drugs,  sir — now-a-days. 
I  had  a  heavy  loss  by  *'  Manuel,'* — 
Too  lucky  if  it  prove  not  annual,— 
And  Sotheby,  with  his  «  Orestes,** 
(Which,  by  the  by,  the  author*s  best  is,) 
Has  lain  so  very  long  on  hand, 
That  I  despair  of  all  demand. 
I*ve  advertised,  but  see  my  books, 
Or  only  watch  my  shopman's  looks ;  — 
Still  Ivan,  Ina,  and  such  lumber. 
My  back-shop  glut,  my  shelves  encumber. 

There's  Byron  too,  who  once  did  better, 
Has  sent  me,  folded  in  a  letter, 
A  sort  of — It  *s  no  more  a  drama 
Than  Damley,  Ivan,  or  Kehama ; 
So  altcr'd  since  last  year  his  pen  is, 
I  think  he 's  lost  his  wits  at  Venice. 
In  short,  sir,  what  with  one  and  t'  other, 
I  dare  not  venture  on  another. 
I  write  in  haste ;  excuse  each  blunder ; 
The  coaches  through  the  street  so  thunder ! 
My  room's  so  ftill — we've  OiSbrd  here 
Reading  MS.,  with  Hookham  Frere,- 
Pronouncing  on  the  nouns  and  particles 
Of  some  of  our  forthcoming  Articles. 

The  Quarterly — Ah,  sir,  if  you 
Had  but  the  genius  to  review  I — 
A  smart  critique  upon  St  Helena, 
Or  if  you  only  would  but  tell  in  a 

Short  compass  wliat but,  to  resume : 

As  I  was  saying,  sir,  the  room — 

The  room's  so  fiill  of  wits  and  bards, 

Crabbes,  Campbells,  Crokers,  Freres,  and  Wards, 

And  others,  neither  bards  nor  wits :  — 

My  humble  tenement  admits 

All  persons  in  the  dress  of  gent* 

From  Mr.  Hammond  to  Dog  Dent 

A  party  dines  with  me  to-day. 
All  clever  men,  who  make  their  way ; 
Crabbe,  Malcolm,  Hamilton,  and  Chantrey, 
Are  all  partaken  of  my  pantry. 
They  're  at  this  moment  in  discussion 
On  poor  De  Stael's  late  dissolution. 
Her  book,  they  say,  was  in  advance — 
Pray  Heaven,  she  tell  the  truth  of  France  1 

*  [The  foarth  canto  of"  Childe  Harold.*'] 


(?> 


Thus  run  our  time  and  tongues  a«sy.~ 
But,  to  return,  sir,  to  your  pliy ; 
Sorry,  sir,  but  I  can  not  desl. 
Unless  twere  acted  by  O'NeilL 
My  hands  so  ftill,  my  head  so  busy, 
I'm  almost  dead,  and  always  dissy; 
And  so,  with  endle»  trnth  and  huiy, 
Dear  Doctor,  I  am  yours, 

JOBX  MOSIAT. 

Aacait,un. 


EPISTLE  TO  MR.  MUERAT. 

Mr  dear  Mr.  Murray, 
Tou're  in  a  damn'd  hurry 

To  set  up  this  ultimate  Canto ;  ^ 
But  (if  they  don't  rob  as) 
Tou  II  see  Mr.  Hobhouse 

Will  bring  it  safe  in  his  portmsntesa. 

For  the  Journal  yon  hint  d, 
As  ready  to  print  off. 

No  doubt  you  do  right  to  oommnid  It ; 
But  as  yet  I  have  writ  off 
The  devil  a  bit  of 

Our  **  Beppo : " — when  copied,  I'D  icnd  it 

Then  you  "ve  •  •  •  •  'a  Tour, — 
No  great  things,  to  be  sure, — 

Tou  could  hardly  begin  with  a  lev  irork; 
For  the  pompous  rascallion. 
Who  don't  speak  Italian 

Nor  French,  must  have  scribbled  by  goasvat 

Tou  can  make  any  lorn  up 
With  "  Spence"  and  his  gosdp, 

A  work  which  must  furely  soooeed ; 
Then  Queen  Mary's  Epistle-^craft, 
With  the  new " I^"  of  ••  WhlsOecnit,'' 

Must  make  people  purchase  and  Rsd. 

Then  you  *ve  General  Gordoo, 
Who  girded  his  sword  on. 

To  serve  with  a  Muscovite  master, 
And  help  him  to  polish 
A  nation  so  owlish. 

They  thought  shaving  their  beards  a  disa^- 

For  the  man,  **  poor  and  shrewd,**' 
With  whom  you  'd  conclude 

A  compact  without  more  delay* 
Perhaps  some  such  pen  is 
Still  extant  in  Venice ; 

But  please,  sir,  to  mention  yoarp^. 

Veol«,Jtnn«i7  »•'*•*• 


TO  MR.  MURRAT. 


Steahaic,  Tonson,  lintot  of  the  times. 
Patron  and  publisher  of  riiymcs, 
For  thee  the  bard  op  Ptndus  cUmbs, 

My  Murray. 

To  thee,  with  hope  and  terror  dumb, 
The  unfledged  MS.  authon  oooe; 
Thou  ptlntcst  all — and  aeOcst 

My  Muiray. 

•  FM^  your  latter. 
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Upon  thy  table's  baiie  so  green 
The  last  new  Quarterly  is  seen,  — 
But  where  is  thy  new  Kagaiine, 

My  Murray  7 

Aloi\g  thy  spruoest  bookshelves  shine 
The  works  thou  deemest  most  diirine — 
The  **  Art  of  Cookery,**  and  mine. 

My  Murray. 

Tours,  Trarels,  Essays,  too,  I  wist. 
And  Sermons  to  thy  mill  bring  grist ; 
And  then  thou  hact  the  **  Navy  List,** 

My  Murray. 

And  Heaven  forbid  I  should  conclude 
Without  f  the  Board  of  Longitude,** 
Altliough  this  narrow  paper  would. 

My  Murray  1 

Vfloice,  Mareh  25. 1818. 


1  [On  th«  birth  of  this  child,  the  tan  of  the  Brltith  Tloe- 
conral  at  Venice,  Lord  Byron  wrote  these  lines.  Tbejr  are 
In  no  other  respect  renuvkable,  than  that  they  were  thought 
worthy  of  being  metricaUy  tranilated  into  no  lesf  than  ten 
different  languages ;  namely,  Greek,  Latin.  Italian  (alM  in 
the  Venetian  dUect).  German,  French,  Spanlih,  lUyrlan, 
Hebrew,  Armenian,  and  Samaritan.  The  original  lines, 
with  the  different  Torsions  above  mentioned,  were  printed.  In 
a  small  neat  Tolume,  in  the  seminary  of  Padua ;  from  which 
we  take  the  foUowing : — 

GREEK. 
4^  «vs»i^  Umv^  umiJiirritH  AyXmh  (j^«r 

LATIN, 
llasnanimos  Fatris  Terset  sub  pectore  sensut, 

llatemus  roseo  fUlgeat  ore  decor ; 
Neu  quid  felld  desU,  quo  rObore  Risius 

FeaClTO  poUet,  poUeat  iste  puer. 

ITALIAN. 
Del  Padre  U  senno,  e  II  bel  matemo  aspetto 
Splendano  ognora  in  Te,  (knclul  dlletto : 
Felloe  applen  I  se  al  tuo  corporeo  velo 
Dona  11  ileto  vigor  dl  Rixxo  il  cielo. 

THE  VENETIAN  DIALECT. 

De  graalete  el  to  modelo 
Sla  la  Mama,  hel  Putelo. 
B  1  talento  del  PanA 
in  tl  cressa  co  1'  eta ; 
B  per  salsa,  o  contendn 
Bom  a  Bizso  el  so  morbln. 

GERMAN. 

2Ca<  M  Jtinbcd  Xuge  ftra^tet 
©fined  fRattxi  ^o^er  Qxnn, 
ttnb  bee  10{utter  @c^6n^eit  matet 
©icb  in  Sponge;  ^unb^  unb  Siinn, 

(Sl&ctUcb  Jtleiner  imrft  bu  fepn; 
^annfi  bu  Stijso  'i  prot^en  ^ut^eg^ 
©etnei  feuri^^en  SBluted/ 
&eincr  ®t&rte  bic^  erfceu  'n. 

FRENCH.' 
Sols  en  tout  fortune.  sAmtllant  Jourenoeau, 
Porte  dans  les  festins  la  valeur  de  Rixso, 
Porte  au  barreau  I'esprlt  que  fait  briller  ton  pdre, ' 
Et  pour  valncre  ? — an  boudoir  sols  beau  oonune  ta  mdrs. 

SPANISH. 

8i  ft  la  grada  matema  el  gusto  ayuntas 
Y  oordura  del  Padre,  o  hello  Infante, 
Slerfta  felts,  y  lo  seris  bastante ; 
Mas,  si  feliddad  cuieres  complete, 
S£,  como  Rlso,  alegre,  sc  un  atleta. 


ON  THE  BIBTH  OF  JOHN  WILLIAM  BIZZO 

HOPPNER, 

His  Other's  sense,  his  mother's  grace. 
In  him,  I  hope,  will  always  fit  so ; 

With — still  to  keep  him  in  good  case — 
The  health  and  appetite  of  Blsxo.  ^ 

F^ruazy,  1818. 


STANZAS  TO  THE  PO. « 

BivEK,  that  rollest  by  the  ancient  walls, ' 
Where  dwells  the  lady  of  my  love,  when  she 

Walks  by  thy  brink,  and  there  perchance  recalls 
A  faint  and  fleeting  memory  of  me ; 

What  if  thy  deep  and  ample  stream  should  be 
A  mirror  of  my  heart,  where  she  may  read 

The  thousand  thoughts  I  now  betray  to  thee. 
Wild  as  thy  wave,  and  headlong  as  thy  speed  I 

ILLYRIAN. 

Ako  tl  «Jagnu  —  Ot^leva  kripoetl 

Budesc  zadruscltl  —  mi^cmu  ghlsdarost, 
Prlsladkl  dltlchlu— ,  srichjansi  sadostl. 

Ako  pak  narav^ti  budesc  sllditi 

Risza  prlTesela— ,  gnegovu  1  nasladost. 
Srid^nia  od  tebe— nechiesce  viditi. 

HEBREW. 

yyVD  ^  ^sn  jh  XTSf 
,  rmn  nnjj  xzffj^  ^  dj 


s  [About  the  middle  of  April,  1819,  Lord  Byron  travelled 
from  Venice  to  Ravenna,  at  which  last  city  he  expected  to 
find  the  Countess  Gulccioli.  The  above  stanzas,  which 
have  been  as  much  admired  as  any  thine  of  the  kind  he  ever 
wrote,  were  composed,  according  to  Madame  GuicdoU's 
statement,  during  this  Journey,  sind  while  Lord  Byron  was 
actually  sailing  on  the  Po.  In  transmitting  them  to  Englsuad, 
in  May,  IHao.  be  says,—"  They  must  not  be  published :  pray 
recollect  this,  as  they  are  mere  verses  of  society,  and  written 
upon  private  feelings  and  passions."  They  were  first  printed 
in  1834.] 

*  [Ravenna— a dty  to  which  Lord  Byron  afterwards  de- 
clared himself  more  attached  than  to  any  other  place,  except 
Greece.  He  resided  In  it  rather  more  than  two  years,  "  and 
quitted  it.'*  says  Madame  Guicdoli,  "  with  the  deraest  regret, 
and  with  a  presentiment  that  his  departure  would  be  the  lore- 
runner  of  a  thousand  evils :  he  was  continually  performing  ge- 
nerous actions :  many  Cunilles  owed  to  him  the  Cdw  prosperous 
days  they  ever  enjoyed ;  his  arrival  was  spoken  of  as  a  piece 
of  public  good  fortune,  and  his  departure  as  a  nubile  cala- 
mity." In  the  third  canto  of  "  Don  Juan,"  Lord  Byron  lias 
pictured  the  tranquil  Illb  which,  at  this  time,  he  was  lead- 
ing:— 

"  Sweet  hour  of  twilight !— in  the  solitude 

Of  the  pine  forest,  and  the  silent  shore 
Which  bounds  Ravenna's  immemorial  wood. 

Rooted  where  once  the  Adrian  wave  flow'd  o*er. 
To  where  the  last  Cesarean  fortress  stood. 

Evergreen  forest  I  which  Boccaccio's  lore 
And  Dryden's  lay  made  haunted  ground  to  me. 
How  have  I  loved  the  twilight  hour  and  thee  1 

**  The  shrill  cicalas,  people  of  the  pine. 

Making  their  summer  lives  one  ceaseless  song. 

Were  the  sole  echoes,  save  my  steed's  and  mine. 
And  vesper  bells  that  rose  the  boughs  among ; 

The  spectre  huntsman  of  Onesti's  line. 
His  nell-dogs,  and  their  clmse.  and  the  bir  throng. 

Which  leam'd  from  this  example  not  to  fly 

From  a  true  lover,  shadow'd  my  mind's  eye.*'] 
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A?bat  do  I  say  — a  mirror  of  my  heart  ? 

Are  not  thy  waters  iweephig,  dark,  and  strong  ? 
Such  as  my  feelings  were  and  are,  thou  art ; 

And  such  as  thou  art  were  my  passions  long. 

Time  may  have  somewhat  tamed  them, — not  Ibr  ever ; 

Thou  overflow'st  thy  banks,  and  not  for  aye 
Thy  bosom  overboils,  congenial  river  1 

Thy  floods  subside,  and  mine  have  sunk  away. 

But  left  long  wrecks  behind,  and  now  again, 
Borne  in  our  old  unchanged  career,  we  move ; 

Thou  tendest  wildly  onwards  to  the  main. 
And  I — to  loving  one  I  should  not  love. 

^e  current  I  behold  will  sweep  beneath 
Her  native  walls,  and  murmur  at  her  feet ; 

Her  eyes  will  look  on  thee,  when  she  shall  breathe 
The  twilight  air,  unharmed  by  8ummer*s  hcaL 

She  will  look  on  thee, — I  have  look*d  on  thee. 
Full  of  that  thought :  and,  from  that  moment,  ne'er 

Thy  waters  could  I  dream  of,  name,  or  see. 
Without  the  inseparable  sigh  for  her  1 

Her  bright  eyes  will  be  imaged  in  thy  stream, — 
Yes !  they  will  meet  the  wave  I  gaze  on  now : 

Mine  cannot  witness,  even  in  a  dream. 
That  happy  wave  repass  me  in  its  flow ! 

The  wave  that  bears  my  tears  returns  no  more : 
Will  she  return  by  whom  that  wave  shall  sweep  ?  — 

Both  tread  thy  banks,  both  wander  on  thy  shore, 
I  by  thy  source,  she  by  the  dark-blue  deep. 

But  that  which  keepeth  us  apart  is  not 

Distance,  nor  depth  of  wave,  nor  space  of  earth* 

But  the  distraction  of  a  various  lot. 
As  various  as  the  climates  of  our  birth. 

A  stranger  loves  the  lady  of  the  land, 
Bom  fkr  beyond  the  mountains,  but  his  blood 

Is  all  meridian,  as  if  never  fonn'd 
By  the  black  wind  that  chiUs  the  polar  flood. . 

My  blood  is  all  meridian ;  were  it  not, 
I  had  not  left  my  clime,  nor  should  I  be» 

In  spite  of  tortures,  ne*er  to  be  forgot, 
A  slave  again  of  love, — at  least  of  thee. 

*Ti3  vain  to  struggle — let  me  perish  young  — 
Live  as  I  lived,  and  love  as  I  have  loved ; 

To  dust  if  I  return,  from  dust  I  sprung, 
And  then,  at  least,  my  heart  can  ne'er  be  moved. 

AprU,  1819. 


SONNET  TO  QEOBGE  THE  FOUBTH» 

ON  THI  aiTKAL  Or  LOaO  lOWAaD  nTZOUIAU>*S  POirHTOM. 

To  be  the  father  of  the  fiitherless,  [raise 

To  stretch  the  hand  from  the  throne's  height  and 
ffia  offspring,  who  expired  in  other  days 

To  make  thy  sire's  sway  by  a  kingdom  less,-^ 

1  [**  So,  the  prince  hat  been  repealing  Lord  FItsgerald's 
forfeiture  ?  Ecco  im*  lonetto  I  There,  you  dofi  I  there  *s 
m  sonnet  for  tou  :  Tou  won't  hnre  inch  ai  that  in  a  hurry 
from  Fitigeraid.  You  may  publish  It  with  my  name,  aa'  jre 
wool.  He  deserres  all  praise,  bad  and  good :  it  waa  a  Tenr 
noble  piece  of  principality."— Lonrf  Bifton  to  Mr,  Mttm^.} 

*  [*'  Would  you  like  an  epigram— a  translation  7  It  was 
written  on  some  Frenchwoman,  by  Rulhl^refl,  I  beUere."— 
Lord  Bifrom  to  Mr.  Murray,  Aug.  Is.  1819.] 


This  is  to  be  a  monarch,  and  repress 

Envy  into  unutterable  praise. 

Dismiss  thy  guard,  and  trust  thee  to  sock  tllIt^ 
For  who  would  lift  a  hand,  except  to  bicsi? 

Were  it  not  easy,  sir,  and  is*t  not  sweet 

To  make  thyself  beloved  7  and  to  be 
Omnipotent  by  mercy's  means  ?  for  thQi 

Thy  sovereignty  would  grow  but  more  complete; 
A  despot  thou,  and  yet  thy  people  free, 

And  by  the  heart,  not  hand,  enslaring  oi 

Bologna.  AugBitlLl>l).> 


EPIGRAM. 


raoM  TBB  ramcH  or  icuiaais.* 

Ir,  for  silver  or  for  gold. 

You  could  melt  ten  thousand  pimples 

Into  half  a  doaen  dimples. 
Then  your  face  we  might  behold. 

Looking,  doubtless,  much  more  mugly; 

Yet  even  then  'twould  be  d d  ogij. 


UlOi 


STANZAS.* 


O^ 


CoDLD  Love  for  ever 
Run  like  a  river. 
And  Time's  endeavour 

Be  tried  in  vain — 
No  other  pleasure 
With  this  could  measure ; 
And  like  a  treasure 

We'd  hug  the  chain. 
But  since  our  sighing 
Ends  not  in  dying, 
And,  form'd  for  flying. 

Love  plumes  his  wlngi 
Then  for  this  reason 
Let's  love  a  season ; 
But  let  that  season  he  only  Spring 

When  lovers  parted 
Feel  broken-hearted. 
And,  all  hopes  thwarted. 

Expect  to  die; 
A  few  years  older. 
Ah !  how  much  colder 
They  might  behold  her 

For  whom  they  sigh  I 
When  linkM  togethert 
In  every  weather. 
They  pluck  Love's  feather 

FRm  out  his  wing — 
Hellstay  forever, 
But  sadly  shiver  ^ 

Without  his  plumage,  when  past  the  Spi^ 

>  [A  friend  of  Lord  Byran'a,  who  was  wfA  ^j^Jt 
venna  when  he  wrote  theee  Stansaa,  'V-'-TJSUm^ 
composed,  like  many  others,  with  no  tiew  ^PJU;  Ht 
but  merely  to  rellere  himself  in  a  iimnimbC  of  ca*'™f.  'T 
had  been  painAilly  exdted  by  sobm  drcamalaiKn  "^  •f; 
peared  to  make  it  necessary  that  he  ahoaid  lmm»w«H]riy<*; 
Italy ;  and  in  the  day  and  the  hoar  Chat  ht  «nti  ^  ^* 
was  labouring  under  an  acoeu  of  fever /'I 


«  [V.  L *«  That  sped  Us  Spring.**] 
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Like  Chieft  of  Fution, 
His  life  is  action — 
A  formal  paction 

That  curbs  his  reign. 
Obscures  Us  glory, 
Despot  no  more,  he 
Such  territoiy 

Quits  irlth  disdain. 
StOl,  still  adyancing. 
With  banners  glancing, 
His  power  enhancing. 

He  must  move  on  — 
Repose  but  cloys  him, 
Betreat  destroys  him, 
Love  brooks  not  a  degraded  throne. 

Wait  not,  fond  lover  I 
Till  yean  are  over. 
And  then  recover. 

As  from  a  dream. 
While  each  bewailing 
The  othrr's*fidlhig, 
With  wrath  and  railing. 

All  hideous  seem — 
While  firit  decreasing, 
Tet  not  quite  ceasing. 
Wait  not  tiU  teasing 

All  passion  blight: 
If  once  diminish'd 
Love's  reign  is  flnish'd — 
Then  part  in  friendship,~4md  bid  good-night  ■ 

So  shall  Affection 
To  recollection 
The  dear  connection 

Bring  back  with  joy : 
Tou  had  not  waited 
Till,  tired  or  hatai. 
Tour  passions  sated 

Began  to  cloy. 
'  Tour  last  embraces 
Leave  no  cold  traces^ 
The  same  fond  fiices 

As  through  the  past : 
And  eyes,  the  mirron 
Of  your  sweet  errors 
Reflect  but  rapture — not  least  though  last 

True,  separations 

Ask  more  than  patience ; 

What  desperations 

From  such  have  risen  I 
But  yet  remaining. 
What  Is't  but  chaining 
Hearts  which,  once  waning. 

Beat  'gainst  their  prison  ? 
Time  can  but  cloy  love. 
And  use  destroy  love : 
The  winged  boy,  Love, 

Is  but  for  boys — 
Tou*ll  and  it  torture 
Though  sharper,  shorter, 
To  wean,  and  not  wear  out  your  joys. 

1819. 

^  [  V.  L — "  One  last  embrace,  then,  and  Ud  good-nlgbt."] 
'[Or. 

*'  Ynu  come  to  him  on  earth  aasin. 
He  '11  go  with  you  to  heU/^] 

*  [**  rray  let  not  these  vorsIcoU  go  forth  with  my  name. 


ON  MT  WEDDING-DAT. 

Hxax*s  a  happy  new  year  I  but  with  reason 

I  beg  you'll  permit  me  to  say — 
Wish  me  many  returns  of  the  Moaon, 

But  ta/hw  as  you  please  of  the  day. 

January  2.  18S0. 


EPITAPH  FOR  WILIJAM  PITT. 

With  death  doom*d  to  grapple. 

Beneath  this  cold  slab,  he 
Who  lied  in  the  Chapel 

Now  lies  in  the  Abbey. 

January,  1890. 


EPIGRAli. 


In  digging  up  your  bones,  Tom  Paine, 

Will.  Cobbett  has  done  well : 
Tou  visit  him  on  earth  again. 

He  11  visit  you  in  helL* 

JanuBfy,  18S0.s 


STANZAS. 


When  a  man  hath  no  freedom  to  fight  for  at  home. 
Let  him  combat  for  that  of  his  neighboun ; 

Let  him  think  of  the  glories  of  Greece  and  of  Rome, 
And  get  knocked  on  the  head  for  his  labours. 

To  do  good  to  mankind  is  the  chivalrous  plan. 

And  is  always  as  nobly  requited ; 
Then  battle  for  freedom  wherever  you  can. 

And,  if  not  shot  or  hang*d,  you  11  get  knighted. 

NoTember,  I8S0. 


EPIGRAM. 


Thb  world  is  a  bundle  of  hay. 
Mankind  are  the  asses  who  pull ; 

Each  tugs  it  a  different  way, 

And  the  greatest  of  all  is  John  Bull. 


THE  CHARITT  BALL. 

Wrat  matter  the  pangs  of  a  husband  and  flither, 
If  his  sorrows  in  exile  be  great  or  be  small. 

So  the  Pharisee's  glories  around  her  she  gather, 
And  the  saint  patronises  her  **  charity  ball  I " 

What  matters — a  heart  which,  though  &ulty,  was 
feeling. 
Be  driven  to  excesses  which  once  could  appal  — 
That  the  sinner  should  suffer  is  only  fidr  dealing. 
As  the  saint  keeps  her  charity  back  for  "  the 
balll"4 

except  among  the  Initiated,  becauie  my  Mend  Hobhonie 
haa  foamed  Into  a  reformer,  and,  I  greatly  fear,  wUl  tubtide 
Into  Newgate."— Lord  Byrom  to  Mr.  Moore.} 

*  The»e  Unei  were  written  on  reading  In  the  n«>wipap<>ra, 
that  Lady  Byron  had  been  patroness  of  a  ball  In  aid  of  tome 
charity  at  Hmckley. 
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EPIGRAM  ON  MY  WEDDING-DAT. 

TO    PENKLOrS. 

This  day,  of  all  our  days,  has  done 
The  worst  for  me  and  you :  — > 

'Tis  just  aix  years  since  we  were  one, 
And/ive  since  we  were  two. 

Januarys.  1831. 


ON  MY  THIRTY-THIRD  BIRTH-DAY. 

JAMUA&T  22.  1821.  1 

Th&ouoh  Ufe*s  dull  road,  so  dim  and  dirty, 
I  have  dragged  to  three  and  thirty. 
What  have  these  years  left  to  me  ? 
Nothing  —  except  thirty-three. 


EPIGRAM, 

OM  TBS  BRAZIERS*  COMFAKT  HAVING  RESOLVED  TO 
PRESENT  AN  ADDRESS  TO  QUEEN  CAROLINE.  > 

The  braziers,  it  seems,  are  preparing  to  pass 
An  address,  and  present  it  themselves  all  in  brass ;  — 
A  superfluous  pageant  —  for,  by  the  Lord  Harry  ! 
They'll  find  where  they're  going  much  more  than 
they  carry. » 


MARTIAL,  Lib.  L  Ena,  1. 

**  Hie  eit,  quere  legis,  llle,  quem  requiiis, 
ToU  notus  in  orbe  MartiallB,"  &c. 

He  unto  whom  thou  art  so  partial, 
Oh,  reader  I  is  the  well-known  Martial, 
The  Epigrammatist :  while  living. 
Give  him  the  fame  thou  wouldst  be  giving  ; 
So  shall  he  hear,  and  feel,  and  know  it  — 
Post-obits  rarely  reach  a  poet 


BOWLES  AND  CAMPBELL, 

To  the  tune  of  **  Why,  how  now,  saucy  Jade  ?  '* 

Why,  how  now,  saucy  Tom  ? 
If  you  thus  must  ramble, 
I  will  publish  some 
-     Remarks  on  Mister  Campbell. 

'  [In  Lord  Byron*!  MS.  Diary  of  the  preceding  day,  we 
find  the  following  entry :  —  **  January  21 .  1821 .  Dined — t1- 
sited — came  home — read.  Remarked  on  an  anecdote  in 
Griram*s  Correspondence,  which  says,  that  *  Regnard  et  la 

{>l&part  des  poetes  comiques  6taient  gens  bilieux  et  melanco- 
iaucs ;  et  que  M.  de  Voltaire,  oui  est  tr^s-gai,  n'a  jamais 
fait  que  des  tragedies  —  et  que  ia  com^die  gaie  est  le  seul 
genre  oh  U  n'ait  point  reussi.  C'est  aue  celul  qui  rit  et 
celui  qui  fait  rire  sont  deux  hommes  fort  dlfiterens  I '  At 
this  moment  I  feel  as  bilious'as  the  best  comic  writer  of  them 
all  (even  as  Rognard  himself,  the  next  to  Molidre,  who  has 
written  some  of  the  best  comedies  in  any  language,  and  who 
is  supposed  to  hare  committed  suicide),  and  am  not  in  spirits 
to  continue  my  proposed  tragedy.  To-morrow  is  my  birth- 
day —  that  is  to  say,  at  twelre  o'  the  clock,  midnight ;  i.  e. 
In  twelve  minutes,  I  shall  have  completed  thirty  and  three 

tears  of  age  !  I !  —  and  I  go  to  my  bed  with  a  heaviness  of 
eart  at  having  lived  so  long,  and  to  so  little  purpose.       * 
•       •       •       •        It  is  three  minutes  past  twelve — *Tis 
the  middle  of  night  by  the  castle-clock,'  and  I  am  now  thirty- 
three  !— 


ANSWER. 

Why,  how  now,  BiUy  BowIm  ?  ' 

'  Sure  the  pxlot  is  maudlin !  | 

(7b  fAe/NsUic)  How  can  you,  d^-n  your  souk!   > 

Listen  to  his  twaddling  ? 

Febniii7S.mi.« 


EPIGRAMS. 


Oh,  Castlereagh  I  thou  art  a  patriot  do#  ; 
Catodied  for  his  country,  so  didst  thou : 
He  perish*d  rather  than  see  Rome  ensUTed, 
Thou  cutt'st  thy  throat  that  Britain  may  be  sand ! 


So  Castlereagh  has  cut  his  thniat  I  —  The  vont 
Of  this  is,  —  that  his  own  was  not  the  fint 


So  ITe  has  cut  his  throat  at  last  I— He  I  Wlio? 
The  man  who  cut  his  country's  long  ago. 


EPITAPH. 


PosTxaiTT  wlU  ne*er  surrey 
A  nobler  grave  than  this : 

Here  lie  the  bones  of  Casdereagb . 
Stop,  traveller 


JOHN  KEATS.  » 

Who  kiU*d  John  Keats  7 
"  V  says  the  Quarterly, 

So  savage  and  Tartarly ; 
*•  *T  was  one  of  my  feats." 

Who  shot  the  arrow  ? 

<*  The  poeUpriest  MUman 
(So  ready  to  kill  man). 

Or  Southey  or  Barrow.** 


JolT,  Ita. 


THE  CONQUEST. 


& 


[This  IVagment  was  found  araoogst  Lord  Byroo'ip^^ 
after  his  departure  from  Genoa  for  Greece.] 

Kairl)  *-)•  1^ 

Thk  Son  of  Love  and  Lord  of  War  I  stag; 

Him  who  bade  En^and  bow  to  Nonsani?* 
And  left  the  name  of  conqueror  more  tbia  tiV 

To  his  unconquerable  dynasty. 

*  Eheu.ftigacea,  Posthmne,  Postbime, 
Labuntur.anni ; '  — 
but  I  don't  regret  them  so  mudi  for  what  1  haf*  do*- ' 
for  what  I  might  have  done.**] 

*  [The  procession  of  the  Bratiers  to  BraadcBbon^^^ 
was  one  of  the  moat  absurd  fooleries  of  the  time  ct  w  ^ 
Queen's  trial.] 

*  [•*  There  is  an  epigram  for  foa,li  It  not?— «»*r 

Of  Wordsworth,  the  grwnd  metaqniitkal  pott, 
A  man  of  rait  merit,  though  few  peo|ilf  kiM«  >  • 
The  perusal  of  whom  (as  I  told  you  at  Merin^ 
1  owe,  In  great  part,  to  my  paaaioo  for  pa^-     .^  * 

Jjlffvis  Letten,  JanoaiyB- 1"»  - 

*  ["  Bxcase  haste,— I  write  with  my  SMVf  rattia|«*' ' 
Lord  Bgron  to  Mr.  Moore,  Feb.  2S.  18».] 

^  [**  Are  you  aware  that  Shelley  has  wrfttea  m,«M7  " 
Keats,  and  accuses  the  Quaiterly  of  lJUii«  hha-'  -<^ 
S^roH  to  Mr.  Murray,  July  80. 1821.] 
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Not  fium*d  alone  by  Yictory's  fleeting  wing. 
He  rear*d  his  bold  and  brilllaftt  throne  on  high : 

The  Bastard  kept,  like  Uona,  hia  prey  flut. 
And  BritBin*a  bravett  victor  waa  the  lait 


TO  MB.  MUBRAT. 


Foa  Orford  ^  and  for  Waldegrave  ^ 

Tou  give  much  more  than  me  you  gave ; 

MThich  Is  not  fidrly  to  behave, 

My  Murray. 

Because  if  a  live  dog,  *ti8  said, 
Be  worth  a  lion  fidrly  sped, 
A  /toe  lord  must  be  worth  two  dead,    * 

My  Murray. 

And  if,  as  the  opinion  goes, 
Yene  hath  a  better  sale  than  prose,  — 
Certes,  I  should  have  more  than  those, 

My  Murray. 

But  now  this  sheet  is  nearly  cramm*d. 
So,  if  you  wiU,  1  shan*t  be  shammed, 
And  if  you  wovCt,  you  may  be  damn'd. 

My  Murray.  3 


THE  ntlSH  AYATAB.  < 

**  And  treland,  like  a  baitlnadoed  elephant,  kneeling  to  re- 
oeiTe  the  paltry  rider."—  Cwrrtm. 

Eeb  the  daughter  of  Brunswick  is  cold  in  her  grave, 
And  her  ashes  still  float  to  their  home  o'er  the  tide, 

Lo !  Geoige  the  triumphant  speeds  over  the  wave, 
To  the  long-cherish*d  isle  which  he  loved  like  his — 
bride. 

True,  the  great  of  her  bright  and  brief  era  are  gone. 
The  ninbow-like  epoch  where  Freedom  could  pause 

For  the  few  little  years,  out  of  centuries  won. 
Which  betray'd  not,  or  crush'd  not,  or  wept  not  her 
cause. 

True,  the  chains  of  the  Catholic  clank  o*er  his  rags. 
The  castle  still  stands,  and  the  senate  *s  no  more, 

And  the  fkmine  which  dwelt  on  her  fk^edomless  crags 
Is  extending  its  steps  to  her  desolate  shore. 

To  her  desolate  shore — where  the  emigrant  stands 
For  a  moment  to  gaxe  ere  he  flies  from  his  hearth ; 

Tears  fidl  on  his  cbain,  though  it  drops  from  his  hands. 
For  the  dungeon  he  quits  is  the  place  of  his  birth. 

Bat  he  comes  1  the  Messiah  of  royalty  comes  I 
Like  a  goodly  Leviathan  roIlM  from  the  waves  I 

Then  receive  him  as  best  such  an  advent  becomes, 
With  a  legion  of  cooks,  and  an  army  of  slaves  I 

He  comes  in  the  promise  and  bloom  of  threescore. 
To  perform  in  the  pageant  the  sovereign's  part— 

'  [Horace  Walpole'i  Memoirs  of  the  last  nine  Yean  of  the 
Reign  of  George  II.] 

^  [Memoirs  br  James  Earl  Waldegrare,  GoTemor  of  George 
III.  when  Prince  of  Wales.] 

'  ["Can't  accept  your  courteous  oflbr.  These  matters 
oust  be  arranged  with  Mr.  Donglas  Kinnalrd.  He  is  my 
traitee,  and  a  man  of  honour.  To  him  you  can  state  all  your 
ineraiatlle  reasons,  wUch  you  might  not  like  to  state  to  me 
periooally,  such  wi  *  heavy  season  '—*  flat  public  '—'don't 
go  olT'— •  lordship  writes  too  much  '  —  *  won't  Uke  adrice* 
— '  (iecUniog  popularity  *  —  *  deduction  for  the  trade ' — *  make 
nry  Uttle*-.* generally  lose  by  him*— 'pirated  edition"— 


But  long  live  the  shamrock  which  shadows  him  o*er  I 
Could  the  green  In  hia  Aa<  be  traauferr*d  to  his 
heart  I 

Could  that  long-wlther'd  spot  but  be  verdant  again, 
And  a  new  spring  of  noble  affections  arise  — 

Then  might  fireedom  forgive  thee  this  dance  in  thy 

chaho,  [skies. 

And  thia  shout  of  thy  slavery  which  saddens  the 

Is  it  madness  or  meanness  which  clings  to  thee  now  ? 

Were  he  God— > as  he  is  but  the  commonest  clay. 
With  scarce  fewer  wrinkles  than  sins  on  his  brow  — 

Such  servile  devotion  might  shame  him  away. 

Ay,  roar  in  his  train  I  let  thine  orators  lash 
Their  fiuidful  spirits  to  pamper  his  pride  — 

Not  thus  did  thy  Orattan  indignantly  flash 
His  soul  o'er  the  fkeedom  implored  and  denied.  & 

Ever  glorious  Orattan  I  the  best  of  the  good  I 
So  simple  in  heart,  so  sublime  in  the  rest  I 

With  all  which  Demosthenes  wanted  endued. 
And  his  rival  or  victor  in  all  he  possessed. 

Ere  Tully  arose  in  the  lenith  of  Rome, 

Though  unequall*d,  preceded,  the  task  was  begun — 
But  Grattan  sprung  up  like  a  god  from  the  tomb 

Of  ages,  the  first,  last,  the  saviour,  the  one  / 

With  the  skill  of  an  Orpheus  to  soften  the  brute ; 

With  the  fire  of  Prometheus  to  kindle  mankind ; 
Even  Tyranny  listening  sate  melted  or  mute. 

And  Corruption  shrunk  soorch*d  fh)m  the  glance 
of  his  mind. 

But  back  to  our  theme  1  Back  to  despots  and  slaves  I 
Feasts  fhmish'd  by  Famine  1  r^oicings  by  Pain  1 

True  freedom  but  wdcomett  while  slavery  still  ratx«. 
When  a  week's  saturnalia  hath  loosen'd  her  chain. 

Let  the  poor  squalid-*  splendour  thy  wreck  can  afford 
(As  the  bankrupt's  profusion  his  ruin  would  hide) 

Gild  over  the  palace,  Lo  I  Erin,  thy  lord  ! 
Kiss  his  fioot  with  thy  blessing,  his  blessings  denied  I 

Or  iffmeAom.  past  hope  be  extorted  at  last. 
If  the  idol  of  brass  find  his  feet  are  of  clay. 

Must  what  terror  or  policy  wring  forth  be  dassM 
With  what  monarchs  ne'er  give,  but  as  wolves  yield 
their  prey? 

Each  brute  hath  its  nature,  a  king's  is  to  rtign^  — 
To  rtign  !  in  that  word  see,  ye  ages,  comprised 

The  cause  of  the  curses  all  annals  contain. 
From  Cesar  the  dreaded  to  George  the  despised ! 

Wear,  Fingal,  thy  trapping  I  O'Connell,  proclaim 
His  accomplishments  I    Hi$  III  and  thy  country 
convince 
Half  an  age's  contempt  was  an  error  of  fame. 
And  that  **  Hal  is  the  rascaliest,  sweetest  young 
prince!" 

*  foreign  edition  *—'  severe  crltidfms/  ftc.,  with  other  hints 
and  howls  for  an  oration,  which  I  leave  Douglas,  who  is  an 
orator,  to  answer."— Lonf  Byron  to  Mr.  Murrau,  Aug.  38. 
IW!.] 

*  ["  The  enclosed  Hnes,  as  you  wUl  direcUy  perceive,  are 

written  by  the  Ber.  W.  L.  B Of  course  it  is  for  Mr 

to  deny  them,  if  they  are  not."— Lortf  Byron  to  Mr.  Moore, 
Sept.  17. 1831.] 

ft  ["  After  the  stanza  on  Grattan,  will  it  please  you  to  cause 
insert  the  following  addenda,  which  I  dreamed  of  during  to- 
day's siesU."— Lonf  B^ron  to  Mr.  Moore,  Sept.  30.  1821.] 
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Will  thy  3raTd  of  blue  riband,  poor  Fbigal,  recall 
The  fetters  from  millions  of  Catholic  limbs  ? 

Or,  has  it  not  boimd  thee  the  (kstest  of  all 

The  slayes,  who  now  hail  their  betrayer  with 
hymns? 

Ay !  **  Build  him  a  dwelUng ! "  let  each  give  his  mite  I 
Till,  like  Babel,  the  new  royal  dome  hath  arisen  1 

Let  thy  beggars  and  helots  their  pittance  unit«  — 
And  a  palace  bestow  for  a  poor-house  and  prison  I 

Spread  —  spread,  for  Yltellius,  the  royal  repast. 
Till  the  gluttonous  despot  be  stuff'd  to  the  gorge  I 

And  the  roar  of  his  drunkards  proclaim  him  at  last 
The  Fourth  of  the  fools  and  oppressors  caird 
"  George  1" 

Let  the  tables  be  loaded  with  feasts  tOl  they  groan  1 
Till  they  proaic  like  thy  people,  through  ages  of  woe ! 

Let  the  wine  flow  around  the  old  Bacchanal's  throne. 
Like  their  blood  which  has  flow*d,  and  which  yet 
has  to  flow. 

But  let  not  his  name  be  thine  idol  alone  — 

On  his  right  hand  behold  a  Sqanus  appears ! 
Thine  own  Castlereagh  t  let  him  still  be  thine  own  ! 
I      A  wretch  never  named  but  with  corses  and  jeers !  i 

Till  now,  when  the  isle  which  should  blush  for  his  birth. 
Deep,  deep  as  the  gore  which  he  shed  on  her  soil. 

Seems  proud  of  the  reptile  which  crawrd  from  her 
earth. 
And  for  mmder  repays  him  with  shouts  and  a  smile. 

Without  one  single  ray  of  her  genius,  without 
The  fancy,  the  manhood,  the  fire  of  her  race  — 

The  miscreant  who  well  might  plunge  Erin  in  doubt 
If  the  ever  gave  birth  to  a  being  so  base. 

If  she  did  — let  her  long-boasted  proverb  be  hush'd. 
Which  proclaims  that  from  Erin  no  reptile  con 
spring  — 

See  the  cold-blooded  serpent,  with  venom  ftill  flushed. 
Still  warming  its  folds  in  the  breast  of  a  king  l 

Shout,  drink,  feast,  and  flatter !  Oh !  Erin,  how  low 
Wert  thou  sunk  by  misfortune  and  tyranny,  till 

Thy  welcome  of  tyrants  hath  plunged  thee  below 
The  depth  of  thy  deep  in  a  deeper  gulf  stilL 

My  voice,  though  but  humble,  was  raised  for  thy  right. 
My  vote,  as  a  freeman's,  still  voted  thee  free, 

This  hand,  though  but  feeble,  would  arm  in  thy  fight. 
And  this  heart,  though  outworn,  had  a  throb  still 
iosr  thee  f 

^  ["  The  last  line—*  A  name  never  spoke  but  with  cnnes 
or  Jeers '  must  run,  either  *  A  name  only  uttered  with  curses 
or  Jeers/  or,  '  A  wretch  never  named  but  with  curses  or 
jeers,*  bvcase  as  how  '  spoke '  is  not  grammar,  except  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  So  pray  put  your  poetical  pen  through 
the  MS.,  and  tike  the  least  bad  or  the  erofodations.  Also, 
if  there  be  any  further  breaking  of  Prisdaii  's  head,  will  you 
apply  a  plaster  ?  "  —  Lord  Byron  to  Mr.  Moore,  Sept   19.] 

*  ["  I  composed  the^e  stanzas  (except  the  fourth,  added 
now)  a  ftw  days  ago,  on  the  road  from  Florence  to  Pisa."— 
Byrom  Diary,  Pisa,  6th  Nov.  1821.] 

3  [In  the  same  Diary,  we  find  the  following  paJnftilly  in* 
terestin^  passage :  — "As  far  as  Famb  goes  (that  is  to  say, 
living  tame),  Ihave  had  my  share,  perhaps  —  indeed,  efr^ 
tainty — more  than  my  dnserts.  Some  odd  instances  have 
occurred  to  my  own  experience  of  the  wild  and  strange  places 
to  which  a  name  mav  penetrate,  and  where  it  may  Impress. 
Two  years  ago  — (almost  three,  being  in  August,  or  July, 
1819)  — I  received  a  letter  in  English  vorse  from  Drontheim 
in  Norway,  written  by  a  Norwegian,  and  Aill  of  the  usual 
compliments,  &c.  &c.  In  the  same  month  I  received  an  in- 
vitation into  HoUtein,  from  a  Mr.  Jacobson,  I  think,  of 
Hambiirgh;  also  (by  the  same  medium)  a  translation  of 


Yesy  I  loved  thee  and  thine,  though  thou  art  not  mj 
land,  \*fXQ^ 

I  have  known  noble  hearts  and  gRot  iouls  in  tby 
And  I  wept  with  the  world  o*er  the  patriot  band 

Who  are  gone,  but  I  weep  them  no  longer  as  once. 

For  liappy  are  they  now  reposing  afitf,  — 
Thy  Orattan,  thy  Curran,  thy  Sheridan,  all 

Who,  for  years,  were  the  chicfii  in  the  eloquent  war, 
And  redeemed,  if  they  have  not  retarded,  thy  &L 

Yes,  happy  are  they  in  their  cold  English  grares ! 

Their  shades  cannot  start  to  thy  shouts  of  to-day — 
Nor  the  steps  of  ensbivers  and  chain-kissing  slaves 

Be  stamp*d  in  the  turf  o*er  their  fiettcileas  day. 

Till  now  I  had  envied  thy  sous  and  their  thore. 
Though  their  virtues  were  hunted,their  liberties  fM : 

There  was  something  so  warm  and  sublime  in  the  core 
Of  an  Irishman's  heart,  that  I  envy  —  thy  dtai. 

Or,  if  aught  In  my  bosom  can  quench  for  an  hoar 

My  contempt  tat  a  nation  so  servile,  though  ior, 
MThich  though  trod  like  the  worm  will  not  turn  upoa 
power, 
'TIs  the  glory  of  Orattan,  and  genius  of  Moore ! 

.lasi. 


STANZAS 


warrrsN  on  thb  aoAD  bktwkxn  rLosLncs  jk» 

ruA.B 

Oh,  talk  not  to  me  of  a  name  great  In  story ; 
The  days  of  our  youth  are  the  days  of  our  glorr ; 
And  the  myrtle  and  ivy  of  sweet  two-and-twcoiT 
Are  worth  all  your  laurels,  though  ever  so  pfefri^. 

What  are  garlands  and  crowns  to  the  brow  that  ii 

wrinkled? 
*T  is  but  as  a  dead-flower  with  May-dew  be^vtoUed. 
Then  away  with  all  such  from  the  head  that  b  havy '. 
What  care  I  fior  the  wreaths  that  can  omty  give  gterj? 

Oh  Famk  I  9— If  I  e*er  took  delight  In  thy  pnMew 
'Twas  less  for  the  sake  of  thy  high  sounding  phi»f«. 
Than  to  see  the  bright  eyes  of  the  dear  one  _ 
She  thought  that  I  was  not  unworthy  to  love 

There  chiefly  I  sought  thee.  Mere  only  I  foonl  i^cr: 
Her  glance  was  the  best  of  the  rays  that  somoiMS  thr«; 
When  it  sparkled  o'er  aught  that  was  bright  in  dj 

story, 
I  knew  it  was  love,  and  I  felt  it  was  gloiy. 

MoTcn 


Medora*!  song  In  the  '  Corsair,*  bj  a  Westphattia 
{not  *  Thondeiten-tronck '),  «rith  aoroe  orfytiud  vm 
hers  (very  pretty  and  Klopstockisb).  and  a  nitwe  Kraxsl.  -> 
annexed  to  them,  on  the  sublect  of  my  mitt.    As  tfcM  cl  v 
cemed  her  more  than  ine,  1  s«nt  them  Id  ber  wiik  mm  ii^ 
cobson's  letter.    It  was  odd  enough  to  receive  aa  la 


1 


'mice.     Mr  J 


Ir 


rt 


to  pass  the««H*M9«r  In  Holsfceln,  white  In  Italr. 

never  knew.    The  letter  was  addressed  to  V 

talked  to  me  of  the  'wild  roses  growing  in  Um 

summer :  *  why,  then,  did  the  Cfmbn  and  the  Tr 

grate  ?-.What  a  strange  thine  is  life  and  man  :    Wcw  4  . 

present  myself  at  the  door  of  the  bouse  where  aqr  davc^iM 

now  is,  the  door  would  be  shut  In  my  fooe,  onlees  (k  «  r«< 

impossible)  I  knocked  down  tbeporter ;  and  if  I  h^  px^  » 

that  year  (and  perhaps  now)  to  Urontbcim  (the  tertlmt  r  r^ 

in  Norway),  or  into  Holstein,  I  should  have  te« 

with  open  arms  into  tlie  mansions  of  stmfvrs  sod 

~  auarhed  to  me  by  no  tie  bat  Chat  of  mJad  end 

As  far  as  fame  goes,  I  have  had  my  share :  ft  a«s«  tr  ^ 

been  leavened  bv  other  human  contmgeocira  ;  and  this  m  a 

greater  decree  than  has  occurred  to  moot  llterarr  urn  c<  a 

decent  rank  in  life ;  but,  on  Che  whole,  I  take  It 

equlpmse  Is  Um*  condition  of  humanity/^ 
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STANZAS 

TO  A   HIKOOO  AIE.  ^ 

Oh  I — my  lonely — lonely — lonely — Pillow  f 
Where  is  my  lover  ?  where  is  my  lover  ? 
Is  it  his  btfk  which  my  dreary  dreams  discover  ? 

Fttr — ftr  away  t  and  alone  along  the  bUlow  ? 

Oh !  my  lonely — lonely — lonely — Pillow  I 
Why  must  my  head  ache  where  his  gentle  brow  lay  ? 
How  the  long  night  flags  loyelessly  and  slowly. 

And  my  head  droops  ovtr  thee  like  the  willow  I 

Oh  I  thou,  my  sad  and  solitary  Pillow ! 
Send  me  kind  dreams  to  keep  my  heart  from  breaking. 
In  return  ibr  the  tears  I  shed  upon  thee  waking ; 

Let  me  not  die  till  he  comes  back  o'er  the  billow. 

Then  if  thou  wilt — no  more  my  hndy  Pillow, 
In  one  embrace  let  these  aims  again  enfold  him. 
And  then  expire  of  the  joy — but  to  behold  him  I 

Oh !  my  lone  bosom ! — oh !  my  lonely  Pillow  1 


IMPROMPTU. « 

BsxaATH  Ble8sington*s  eyes 

The  reclaimed  Paradise 
Should  be  free  as  the  former  ttom  evil ; 

But,  if  the  new  Eve 

For  an  Apple  should  grieve, 
What  mortal  would  not  play  the  Devil  ?  > 


18». 


TO  THE  COUNTESS  OF  BLESSINGTON. 

Too  have  ask*d  for  a  verse :  — the  request 
In  a  rhymer  'twere  strange  to  deny ; 

But  my  Hippocrene  was  but  my  breast. 
And  my  feelings  (its  fountain)  are  dry. 

Were  I  now  as  I  was,  I  had  sung 
What  Lawrence  has  painted  so  well ; 

But  the  strdn  would  expire  on  my  tongue. 
And  the  theme  is  too  soft  for  my  shelL 

I  am  ashes  where  once  I  was  fire, 
And  the  bard  in  my  bosom  is  dead ; 

What  I  loved  I  now  merely  admire. 
And  my  heart  is  as  grey  as  my  head. 

My  life  is  not  dated  by  years — 

There  are  moments  which  act  as  a  plough ; 
And  there  is  not  a  ftirrow  appears 

Bat  is  deep  in  my  soul  as  my  brow. 

I  [ThMe  rencfl  were  written  hf  Lord  Byron  a  little  before 
he  left  Italy  fbr  Greece.  They  were  meant  to  lolt  the  HJn- 
doitanee  air  —  **  AUa  MalU  PimcEt**  which  the  CounteM 
Guiodoti  was  fond  of  BlngingJ 

*  [With  a  Tiewof  IndodngLord  and  Lady  Bleulneton  to 
prolong  their  ttay  at  Genoa,  Lord  Byron  tuggected  their 
tAking  a  pretty  tUU  called  **  n  Paradlso,"  In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  hit  own,  and  acoompanied  them  to  look  at  it.  Upon 
that  occasion  It  wai  that,  on  the  lady  exprectlng  aome  Inten- 
tions of  residing  there,  he  produced  this  Impromptu— Mooia,] 

>  [The  Genoese  wits  had  already  ^n^U^l  this  threadbare 
Jest  to  hinself.  Taking  It  into  their  heads  that  this  rilla 
(which  was  also,  I  bellere,  a  Casa  Salotso)  had  been  the  one 
axed  on  for  his  own  residence,  they  said  **  II  DiatoIo  d  an- 
Gora  antrato  In  Paradlso."— Mooaa.j 


'/= 


Let  the  young  and  the  briUiant  aspire 
To  sing  what  I  gase  on  in  vain ; 

For  sorrow  has  torn  from  my  lyre 
The  string  which  was  worthy  the  strain. 


ON  TfflS  DAT  I  COMPLETE    MT  THIRTT 

SIXTH  TEAR. 

Missolonghi,  Jan,  2S.  1884. « 
*Tis  time  ibis  heart  should  be  unmoved^ 

Since  others  it  hath  ceased  to  move : 
Yet,  though  I  cannot  be  beloved. 
Still  let  me  love  1 

My  days  are  in  the  yellow  leaf ; 

The  flowen  and  fruits  of  love  are  gone  ; 
The  worm,  the  canker,  and  the  grief 
Are  mine  alone  I 

The  fire  that  on  my  bosom  preys 

Is  lone  as  some  volcanic  isle ; 

No  torch  is  kindled  at  its  blase — 

A  funeral  pile. 

The  hope,  the  fear,  the  Jealous  care. 

The  exalted  portion  of  the  pain 
And  power  of  love,  I  cannot  share. 
But  wear  the  chain. 

But  'tis  not  thttt — and  tis  not  hert — 

Such  thoughts  should  shake  my  soul,  nor  aav. 
Where  glory  decks  the  hero*s  bier, 
Or  binds  Ids  brow« 

The  sword,  the  banner,  and  the  field, 
Glory  and  Greece,  around  me  see  I 
The  Spartan,  borne  upon  his  shield. 
Was  not  more  free. 

Awake !  (not  Greece — she  is  awake  I) 

Awake,  my  spirit  1     Think  through  whom 
Thy  life-blood  tracks  its  parent  hike. 
And  then  strike  home  I 

Tread  those  reviving  passions  down. 
Unworthy  manhood  1 — unto  thee 
Indifferent  should  the  smile  or  trown 
Of  beauty  be. 

If  thou  regret*st  thy  youth,  why  live  9 

The  land  of  honourable  death 
Is  here :  — up  to  the  field,  and  give 
Away  thy  breath  I 

Seek  out — less  often  sought  than  found— 

A  soldier's  grave,  for  thee  the  best ; 
Then  look  around,  and  choose  thy  ground. 
And  take  thy  rest  * 

*  [This  morning  Lord  Byron  came  tnm  his  bedroom  Into 
the  ^^artment  where  Colonel  Stanhope  and  some  friends 
were  assembled,  and  said  with  a  smile  —  **  You  were  com- 
^nlng,  the  other  day,  that  I  nerer  write  any  poetry  now. 
This  Is  my  birthday,  and  I  have  Just  finished  something, 
which,  I  think,  is  better  than  what  I  usually  write."  He 
then  produced  these  noble  and  affecting  verses.  —  Covnt 
Gamba.] 

*  [Taking  into  consideration  every  thing  connected  with 
these  verses,— the  last  tender  aspirations  of  a  loving  spirit 
which  they  breathe,  the  self-devotion  to  a  noble  cause  which 
they  so  nobly  express,  and  that  consciousness  of  a  near 
grave  gUmmerlnc  sadly  through  the  whole,— there  Is  perhaps 
no  production  within  the  range  of  mere  human  composition, 
round  wlilch  the  dreumstances  and  feelinn  under  which  It 
was  written  cast  so  touching  an  Interest. — Mooaa.] 
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BYRON'S  WORKS. 


)9oti  3luam 


"  DiAdle  ett  propria  oommunlA  dloere."  —  Hoft. 

**  Doit  tboa  think,  becauie  thou  art  Tirtaoos*  there  thell  be  no  more  C«ket  and  Ale  ?— Yet,  faf  Saiat 
Ginger  ihall  be  hot  1'  the  mouth,  too  1**  —  SBAKSPEAsa,  Twc^  Night,  or  Whai  You  WOl. 


[£DITOB*S  PBJEFACE. 

Ths  rauler  of  the  <*  Notices  of  the  Life  of  Lord 
Byron"  Is  already  in  possession  of  abundant  details, 
concerning  the  circumstances  under  which  the  sue 
cessive  cantos  oi  Dov  Juak  were  produced.  We 
think  it  right,  however,  to  repeat,  in  this  place,  some 
of  the  most  striking  passages  of  the  Foct*s  ownletten, 
with  reference  to  this  performance :  — 

September  19. 181S '*  I  hare  finished  the  Flnt  Canto  (a 

long  one,  of  about  180  octarei)  of  a  poem  In  the  ityle  and 
manner  of  Beppo,  encouraged  by  the  good  tucceia  of  the 
same.    It  if  called  Don  Juan,  and  is  meant  to  be  a  little 

Suietlj  (kcetious  upon  erery  thing.  But  I  doubt  whether  it 
t  not— at  least,  as  fkr  as  it  has  yet  gone— too  flree  for  these 
rery  modest  days.  Howerer,  I  shall  try  the  experiment 
anonymously :  and  if  it  dont  take,  it  wlU  be  discontinued. 
It  Is  dedicated  to  Southey,  in  good,  simple,  sarage  Terse, 
upon  the  Laureate's  politics,  and  the  way  he  got  them." 

January  S5.  1819.  — **  Print  it  entire,  omitting,  of  course, 
the  lines  on  Castlereagh,  as  I  am  not  on  the  spot  to  meet  him. 
I  have  acquiesced  in  the  request  and  representation ;  and 
having  done  so,  it  is  idle  to  detail  my  arguments  in  favour  of 
my  own  self-love  and  *  poeshie ; '  but  I  protest.  If  the  poem 
has  poetry.  It  would  stand ;  if  not,  fall ;  the  rest  is  *  leather 
and  prunello,'  and  has  never  yet  afliected  any  human  produc- 
tion *  pro  or  con.*  Dulneu  is  the  only  annihllator  in  such 
cases.  As  to  the  cant  of  the  day,  I  despise  it,  as  I  have  ever 
done  all  its  other  finical  fashions,  which  become  you  as  paint 
became  the  ancient  Britons.  If  you  admit  this  prudery,  you 
must  omit  half  Ariosto,  La  Fontaine,  Shakspeare,  Beaumont, 
Fletcher,  Massinger,  Ford,  all  the  Charles  Second  writers ;  in 
short,  MometAtnf  of  most  who  have  written  before  Pope  and 
are  worth  reading,  and  much  of  Pope  himself.  Bead  him  — 
most  of  you  dm'/— but  do— and  I  will  forgive  you ;  though 
the  inevitable  consequence  would  be,  tiiat  you  would  bum  all 
I  have  ever  written,  and  all  your  other  wretched  Claudians  of 
the  day  (except  Scott  and  Crabbe)  htto  the  bargain." 

February  1.  1819 **  I  have  not  yet  begun  to  copy  out  the 

Second  Canto,  which  Is  finished,  Inm  natural  laslneu,  and 
the  discouragement  of  the  milk  and  water  they  have  thrown 
upon  the  First.  I  say  all  this  to  them  as  to  yon,  that  is.  for 
vou  to  say  to  them,  for  I  will  have  nothing  underhand.  If  they 
had  told  me  the  poetry  was  bad,  I  would  have  acquiesced ; 
but  they  say  the  contrary,  and  then  talk  to  me  about  morali^ 
—  the  first  time  I  ever  heard  the  word  fhmi  any  body  who 
was  not  s  rascal  that  used  it  for  a  purpose.  I  malntahi  that 
it  is  the  most  moral  of  poemi ;  but  if  people  won't  discover 
the  moral,  that  is  their  fisult,  not  mine.*' 

April  6.  1819.—"  You  sha'n't  make  eanifeks  of  my  cantos. 
The  poem  wiU  please,  if  it  is  lively ;  if  It  is  stupid,  it  will  fidl : 
but  1  will  have  none  of  your  damned  cutting  and  slashing. 
If  you  please,  you  may  publish  ononimtoiis^  ;  It  will  perhaps 
be  better ;  but  I  will  rattle  my  way  against  them  all,  like  a 
porcupine." 

August  IS.  1819 *'  Yott  are  right,  Giflbrd  is  right,  Crahbe 

is  right,  Hobhouse  is  right— you  are  all  right,  and  I  am  aU 
wrong ;  but  do,  pray,  let  me  have  that  pleasure.  Cut  me  up 
root  and  branch ;  quarter  me  in  the  Quarterly ;  send  round 
my '  disjecti  membra  poetse,*  like  those  of  the  Levlte's  concu- 
bine ;  make  me.  If  you  will,  a  spectacle  to  men  and  angels : 
but  don't  ask  me  to  alter,  for  I  won't : — I  am  obstinate  and 
laay— and  there 's  the  truth — You  ask  me  for  the  plan  of 
Donny  Johnny :  I  have  no  plan ;  I  had  no  plan  ;  but  I  had 
or  have  matenals ;  though  if,  like  Tony  Lumpkin, '  I  am  to 
be  snubbed  so  when  I  am  in  spirits,'  the  poem  will  be  naught, 
and  the  poet  turn  serious  again.  If  it  don't  take,  I  will  leave 
it  off  where  it  is,  with  all  due  respect  to  the  public ;  but  if 
continued,  it  must  be  in  my  own  way.  You  might  as  well 
make  Hamlet  (or  DtygoiT)  Mt  mad '  hi  a  strait  waistcoat, 
as  trammel  my  buflbonery,  if  I  am  to  be  a  buflbon ;  their 
gestures  and  my  thuughts  would  only  he  pitiably  absurd  and 
ludicrously  constrained.  Why,  man,  the  soul  of  such  writing 
is  Its  licence ;  at  least  the  liberty  of  that  lieence^  if  one  likes 
—ISO/  that  one  should  abuse  it.     It  is  like  Trial  by  Jury  and 

>  [BofweU's  Johnson,  vol.  ^M.  p.  10.  edit.  1835.] 


Peerage,  and  the  Habeas  Corpoa  — a  very  floe  CfaiB^  tmt 
dtiteAr  in  the  mersiomi  because  no  one  wtohas  to  be  trt«d 
for  tiie  mere  pleasure  of  proving  hla  pnssrssinn  of  cte 
privilege.  But  a  truce  with  these  reflectiOM.  You  are  too 
earnest  and  eager  about  a  work  never  Inlendad  to  be  ecriiMM. 
Do  you  suppose  that  I  could  have  any  Intentloo  but  to  gi^t^ 
and  make  giggle?— a  playftil  satire,  with  as  little 
could  be  helped,  was  what  I  meant  And  as  to  the  i 
do,  pray,  read  in  BosweU  what  Johnson,  the  soUai 
says  of  Prior  and  Paulo  Purgante."  ^ 

August  34. 1819.—**  Keep  the  anonymous :  It  I 
fUn  there  may  be.     But  if  the  matter  grows 
•  Don  Juan,*  and  you  feel  yourself  in  a  scrape,  or 
own  that  I  am  the  author.    I  will  never  shriidi ;  and  If 


do,  I  can  always  answer  you  In  the  question  of  ( 

his  minister — each  being  on  his  own  coals.*    I  wish  tbaa  1     i 

had  been  in  better  nirits:  but  I  am  out  of  sorts,  oat  of  a 

and,  now  and  then  (I  begin  to  iaar),  oat  of  my  acnief.* 

Such  additional  pirticulan,  T*|>^'t*T^  the 
ductlon  of  the  later  Cantos,  as  may  «cm  to 
preservation,  shall  be  given  as  the  poem 
In  the  mean  time,  we  hare  been  mudi  puxded 
to  put  the  reader,  who  does  not  recollect  the  inddcnts 
of  1819,  in  possession  of  any  thing  like  an  adeqi 
view  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  antmad^ 
called  forth  by  the  flnt  publicatian  of  Don  Ji 

Cantos  L  and  IL  appeared  In  London,  In  JsZy. 
1819,  without  the  name  either  of  author 
seller,  in  a  thin  quarto;   and  the  periodical 
immediately  teemed  with  the  *<^ 
necnon  aliorum."    It  has  occurred  to  ns,  that 
occasion  we  might  do  worse  than  adopt  the 
set  us  in  the  Prefoce  to  the  first  complete  editiao  cf 
the  DcNCiAo.    We  there  read  as  follows :  — *  Betforr 
we  present  thee.  Header,  with  our  exerdtsdoiis  on 
this  most  delectable  Poem  (drawn  ftom  the  mmxr 
volumes  of  our  Adversaria  on  modem  AuthonX  we 
shall  here,  according  to  the  laudable  usage  of  cdi&an» 
collect  the  various  judgments  of  the 
lug  our  Poet :  various,  indeed  I — not  onhp  of  i 
authors,  but  of  the  same  author  at  diifcrent 
Nor  shall  we  gather  only  the  Testimoniea  of 
eminent  Wits  as  would  of  oooise  descend  to  puatcalo. 
and  consequently  be  read  without  oar  ooUectiaBi, 
but  we  shall  likewise,  with  IncrediUe  taboor, 
for  divers  others,  which,  but  for  this  our 
could  never,  at  the  distance  of  a  few  mnnth«» 
to  the  eye  of  the  most  curioaa.     Hereby  thoa  mi^'^ 
not  only  receive  the  delectation  of  varietj,  bait  ahs 
arrive  at  a  more  certain  Judgment,  by  a  grew  and 
circumspect  comparison  of  the  witncaae*  with 
other,  or  of  each  with  himself.*'     In  like 
therefore,  let  us  now  gratify  our  readers*  by 
in  reference  to  Don  Juan,  a  few  of  the  chief 

^0timoiiif0  of  fluc^ODi, 

bq^nnlng  with  the  most  courtlj,  and 
high-spirited  of  newspapers, 

1.  THB  MORNING  POST. 

**  The  greatest  anale^r  having  be«i  excited  i 
the  qipearanoe  of  this  Poem,  we  aliail  lay  a  few 


& 


>  [  '*  Am  I  now  repoifaig  on  abedof  floven^**-^! 
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oar  readers,  menHj  obMrrlog,  that,  whaterer  itc  character, 
reporthai  been  completely  erroneoui  retpectlnc  it.  IfltliDot 
—  (and  truth  compeU  lu  to  admit  it  la  not) — the  meet  moral 

Sroduction  in  the  world,  but  more  in  the  *  B^po  *  style,  yet 
i  there  nothing  of  the  sort  which  Scandal  with  her  hundred 
tongues  whispered  abroad,  and  Malignity  Joyftilly  belicTed 
and  repeated,  contained  in  tt.  *T  is  simply  a  tale  and  righte 
mrrrie  conceit^  flighty,  wild,  extraTagaat— immoral  too,  it 
mu3t  be  confessed ;  but  no  arrows  are  levelled  at  innocent 
bosoms,  no  sacred  femlly  peace  invaded ;  and  they  must  have, 
indeed,  a  strange  self-consciousness,  wlio  can  discover  their 
own  portrait  in  any  part  of  it.  Thus  much,  though  we  cannot 
advocate  the  book,  troth  and  Jostloe  ordain  us  to  declare."] 

Even  more  oomplimentary,  on  this  occasion,  was 
the  sober,  matter-of-iiict  2%ioosteism  of  the 

11.  HORNING  HBRALD. 

**  It  is  hardly  safe  or  discreet  to  speak  of  Don  Juan,  that 
truant  offiipring  of  Lord  Byron's  muse.  It  may  be  said,  how- 
ever, that,  with  all  its  sins,  the  copiousness  and  flexibility  of 
the  English  language  were  never  before  so  triumphantly 
approved — that  the  same  compass  of  talent  — '  the  grave,  the 
gar,  the  great,  the  small,'  comic  force,  humour,  metaphysics, 
and  observatioD — boondleM  Csncr  and  ethereal  beauty,  and 
curious  knowledge,  curiously  applied,  have  never  been  bJended 
with  the  same  fdlclty  in  a^y  other  poaa." 

Next  comes  a  harsher  Toice,  from  —  probably  Lees 
Gifikrd,  Esq.,  LL.D. — at  all  events,  from  that 
stanch  organ  of  high  Toryism,  the  '*  St  James's 
Chronicle,**  still  flourbhing,  but  now  better  known  to 
London  readers  by  its  daity  tiUe  of  «<  The  Standard." 

111.  ST.  JAMES'S  CHRONICLE. 

**  or  indirect  testimony,  that  the  poem  comes  from  the  pen 
of  Lord  Byron,  there  is  enough  to  enforce  conviction.  The 
■ame  full  command  of  our  language,  the  same  thorough 
knowledge  of  all  that  is  evil  in  our  nature,  the  condensed 
energy  of  sentiment,  and  the  strikine  boldness  of  imagery  ~ 
all  the  characteristics  by  which  Chllde  Harold,  the  Giaour, 
•nd  the  Corsair,  are  distinguished  —  shine  with  kindred 
splendour  in  Don  Joan.  Would  we  had  not  to  add  another 
polot  of  resemblance,  in  the  utter  absence  of  moral  feeling, 
and  the  tioetility  to  religion,  which  betray  themselves  in 
almost  every  passage  of  Uie  new  poem  !  But  Don  Juan  it, 
alai !  the  most  licentious  poem  wiiich  has  Ibr  many  years 
issued  from  the  English  press." 

The  fourth  on  our  list  is  *'  The  New  Times,**  con- 
ducted in  those  days  by  the  worthy  and  learned  Sir 
John  Stoddart,  LL.D.,  now  Chief  Justice  of  Malta. 

IV.  NEW  TIMES. 

**  The  work  la  clever  and  pungent,  sometimes  reminding 
OS  of  the  earlier  and  more  inspired  day  of  the  writer,  but 
chiefly  characterised  by  his  latter  style  of  Mattered  versification 
and  acddental  poetry.  It  begins  with  a  few  easy  prefatory 
stanias  relative  to  the  choice  of  a  hero ;  and  then  details  tbe 
learned  and  circumspect  education  of  Don  Juan,  under  his 
lady  mother's  eye.  Lord  Byron  knows  the  additional  vigour 
to  be  found  tn  vawing  from  the  life ;  and  his  portraiture  of 
the  literary  matron,  who  is,  like  Michael  Cassio,  a  great 
arithmetician,  some  touches  on  the  folly  of  female  studies, 
wad  a  lament  over  the  hen-pecked  husbands  who  are  linked 
to  *  ladies  intellectual,'  are  obviously  the  results  of  domestic 
reooUectioos." 

Lord  Burleigh  himself  nerer  shook  his  head  more 
ngely  than 

V.  THE  STATESMAN. 

**  This  ia  a  very  large  book,  afSMting  many  mysteries,  but 
possessing  very  few ;  assuming  much  originality,  though  It 
hath  it  not.  The  author  is  wrong  to  pursue  so  eccentric  a 
flight.  It  is  too  artificial :  it  is  too  much  like  the  enterprise 
of  Icarus ;  md  his  declination,  or,  at  any  rate,  that  of  hii  book, 
will  be  as  rapid,  if  not  as  disastrous,  as  the  (hbled  tumble  of 
that  ill-starred  youth." 

We  pass  to  <*  The  Literary  Gaaette,**  edited  then, 
as  now,  by  WlUiam  Jerdan,  Esq.  of  Grove  House, 
Brompton ;  who  is  sure  of  being  remembered  here- 
after for  his  gallant  selsure  of  Bellingham,  the 
assassin  of  Perceval,  In  the  lobby  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  on  the  11th  of  May,  1812;  and  the 
establishment  of  the  first  Weekly  Journal  of  Criti- 
cism and  Belles  Lettres  in  England. 


VL    LITERARY  GAZETTE. 

*'  There  is  neither  author's  nor  publisher's  name  to  this 
book  ;  and  the  large  quarto  tltlepage  looks  quite  pure,  with 
only  seventeen  words  scattered  over  its  surface :  perhaps  we 
cannot  say  that  there  is  equal  purity  througtiout ;  but  there  is 
not  much  of  an  opposite  kind,  to  oflbnd  even  fastidious  criti- 
cism, or  sour  morality.  That  Lord  Byron  is  the  author  there 
is  internal  proof.  The  public  mind,  so  agitated  by  the  itrange 
announcement  of  this  stranger,  in  the  newspaper  advertise- 
ments, may  repose  In  quiet ;  since  we  can  assure  our  readers 
that  the  awUar  so  dreaded,  neither  refers  to  the  return  of 
Buonaparte,  nor  to  the  coming  of  any  other  great  mUional 
calamity,  but  simply  to  the  publication  of  an  exceedingly 
clever  and  entertaining  poem.  Even  when  we  blame  the  too 
great  laxity  of  the  poet,  we  cannot  but  feel  a  high  admiration 
of  his  talent.  Far  suuerior  to  the  libertine  lie  paints,  fancl- 
fulness  and  gaiety  gild  his  worst  errors,  and  ao  bruio  force  is 
emploved  to  overthrow  innocence.  Never  was  Engligh  Tea- 
toonea  into  more  luxuriant  stansas  than  in  Don  Juan.  Like 
the  dolphin  sporting  in  iu  native  waves,  at  every  turn,  how- 
ever grotesque,  displaying  a  new  hue  and  a  new  beauty,  the 
noble  author  has  shown  an  absolute  control  over  his  means ; 
and  at  every  cadence,  rhyme,  or  construction,  however  whhn- 
sical,  delighted  us  with  novel  and  magical  associations. 
The  style  and  natura  of  this  poem  appear  to  us  to  be  a 
singular  mixture  of  burlesque  and  pauios,  of  humorous 
observation  and  the  higher  elements  of^  poetical  composition. 
In  ribaldry  and  drollery,  the  author  is  surpassed  by  many 
writers  who  have  had  their  day  and  sunk  into  oblivion :  but 
in  highly  wrought  Interest,  ana  overwhelming  passion,  he  is 
himself  alone. ''^ 

As  the  Editor  of  the  Journal  above  quoted  thought 
fit  to  insert,  soon  after,  certain  extracts  from  a 
work  then  —  (and  probably  8till)«— in  MS.,  entitled 
''Lord  Byron's  Plagiarisms,"  he  (the  Editor)  will 
not  think  it  indecorous  in  us  here  to  append  a  speci- 
men of  the  said  work  —  which  is  known  to  have 
proceeded  ftom  no  less  a  pen  than  that  of 

VH.    ALARIC  A.  WATTS,  ESQ. 

**  A  great  deal  has  been  said,  at  various  times,  about  the 
originality  of  Lord  Byron's  conception,  as  it  respects  the 
characters  of  the  heroes  and  heroines  of  his  poetry.  We  are, 
however,  disposed  to  believev  that  his  dramatis  penomt  are 
mostly  the  property  of  other  atkibilors,  although  he  may 
sometimes  namish  them  with  new  dresses  and  decorations, 
—  with  *  sable  hair.'  *  unearthly  scowls,'  *  a  vital  scorn  *  of 
all  beside  themselves, — lod  such  additional  improvements 
as  he  may  consider  necessary,  in  order  to  enable  them  to 
make  their  appearance  with  satisfaction  to  himself,  and  profit, 
or  at  least  amusement,  to  the  public.  Sooth  to  say,  there 
are  few  people  better  adapted  to  play  the  part  of  a  Corsair 
than  his  lordship ;  for  he  is  positively  unequalled  by  sny 
marauder  we  ever  met  with  or  heard  of,  in  tne  extent  and 
variety  of  his  literary  piracies,  and  unacknowledged  obliga- 
tions to  various  greiat  men  —  ay,  and  women  too  —  livmg 
as  well  as  deceased." 

The  next  weekly  Journalist  whom  we  hold  it 
proper  to  quote  is  **  The  Champion  *'  —  in  other 
words,  Thomas  Hill,  Esq.,  the  generous  original 
patron  of  Kirke^White  and  Robert  Bloomfleld,  so 
eloquently  lauded  by  Southey  in  his  Life  of  the 
former  of  these  poets  —  then  proprietor  of 

VIII.    THE  CHAMPION. 

"  Don  Joan  is  undoubtedly  fhmi  the  pen  of  Lord  Byron ; 

and  the  mystery  In  the  publication  seems  toJM  nothing  but  a 

bo<AseIlers  trick  to  excite  curiosity  and  enhance  the  sale : 

for  although  the  book  is  infinitely  more  Immoral  than  the 

eibUcations  against  which  the  prosecutions  of  the  Society 
r  the  SuppressioQ  of  Vice  ve  directed,  we  find  nothing  in 
it  that  oould  be  likely  to  be  renrded  as  actionable.  At  the 
bar  of  moral  criticism,  indeed.  It  may  and  must  be  arraigned ; 
and  against  the  process  and  decrees  of  that  court,  the  sub- 
terfuges appealed  to  will  be  no  protection.  Other  writers,  in 
their  attacks  upOn  whatever  mankind  mar  or  oucht  to  reve- 
rence, make  their  advances  in  partial  astail ;  Lord  Byron 
proceeds  by  general  assault.  Some,  while  they  war  against 
religion,  pay  homage  to  morality :  and  others,  while  they 
subvert  all  morals,  cant  about  religion ;  Lord  Byron  displays 
at  once  all  the  force  and  energy  of  nis  faculties,  all  the  powen 
of  poetry,  and  the  missiles  of  wit  and  ridicule,  against  what- 
ever is  respectable  in  either.  There  is,  of  course,  a  good  deal 
of  miscellaneous  matter  dispersed  through  the  two  cantos  : 
and  though,  in  those  parts  which  alTect  to  be  critical,  tbe 
wantouness  of  wit  is  sometimes  more  apparent  than  the 
sedateness  of  impartial  Judgment ;  and  though  tbe  politics 
oocasionaUy  savour  more  of  caustic  misanthropy,  tlian  of  that 
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ardent  patriotic  enthusUtm  which  conitltutea  the  charm  of 
that  fubject— upon  both  these  topics,  on  the  whole,  we  find 
nueh  more  to  commead  than  to  censure." 

Among  the  Monthly  critics,  the  first  place  is  due 
to  the  venerable  Sylvanus  Urban. 

IX.  GENTLEMAN'S  MAGAZINE. 

**  Don  Jnan  is  obrlously  intended  as  a  satire  upon  some  of 
the  conspicuous  characters  of  the  day.  The  best  friends  of 
Che  poet  must,  with  ourseires,  lament  to  observe  abilities  of 
so  hiffh  an  order  rendered  subscrrlent  to  the  spirit  of  infidelity 
and  libertinism.  The  noble  bard,  by  emploTing  his  genius  on 
a  worthy  subject,  might  deliriit  and  Instruct  mankind ;  but 
the  present  work,  though  written  with  ease  and  spirit,  and 
containing  many  truly  poetical  passages,  cannot  be  read  by 
persons  of  moral  and  reuglous  feelings  without  the  most  de- 
cided reprobatiea.** 

We  next  hare  the 

X.   MONTHLY  REVIEW. 

*'  Don  Juas  is  a  poem,  which,  if  originality  and  variety  be 
the  surest  test  of  genius,  has  certainly  the  highest  title  to  it ; 
and  which,  we  thinli,  would  hare  puttied  Aristotle,  with  all 
kit  strength  of  poetics,  to  CKplain,  have  animated  Longiuus 
with  some  of  its  passages,  have  delighted  Aristophanes,  and 
have  choked  Anacrcon  with  Joy  instead  of  with  a  grape.  We 
might  almost  imagine  that  the  ambition  had  seisea  the  author 
to  please  and  to  displease  the  world  at  the  same  time ;  but  we 
can  scarcely  think  that  he  deserves  the  fkte  of  the  old  man 
and  his  son  and  the  ass,  in  the  &ble,— or  that  he  will  please 
nobody, — bow  strongly  soever  we  may  condemn  the  more 
than  poetic  licence  of  his  muse.  He  has  here  exhibited  tliat 
wonderiVil  versatility  of  style  and  thought,  wtiich  appears 
almost  Incompatible  within  the  scope  of  a  single  subject :  and 
the  fluniliar  and  the  sentimental,  the  witty  and  the  sublime, 
the  sarcastic  and  the  pathetic,  the  gloomy  and  the  droll,  are 
all  touched  with  so  Ji^ppy  an  .art,  and  mingled  together  with 
such  a  power  of  union,  yet  such  a  discrimination  of  style,  that 
a  pertisal  of  the  pomn  appears  more  like  a  pleasing  and 
ludicrous  dream,.tnan  the  sober  feeling  of  reality.  It  is  cer- 
tainlv  one  of  the  strangest,  though  not  the  best,  of  dreams  ; 
and  it  is  much  to  be  wished  that  the  author,  before  he  lay 
down  to  sleep,  had  invoked,  like  Shalupeare's  Lysander,  some 
good  angel  to  protect  him  against  the  wicked  spirit  of 
slumbers.  We  hope,  however,  that  his  readers  have  learned 
to  admire  his  genius  without  being  in  danger  from  its  influ- 
ence ;  and  we  must  not  be  turprlMd  if  a  poet  wiU  not  always 
write  to  instruct  as  well  as  to  please  us." 

To  nrhich  add  a  miscellany  which,  in  spite  of  great 
occasional  merit,  is  now  defunct  —  the 

XL  LONDON  MAGAZINE. 
**  Lord  Byron's  poem  of  Don  Juan,  though  a  wonderAU 
proof  of  the  versatility  of  his  powers,  Is  avowedly  licentious. 
It  is  a  satire  on  decency,  on  floe  feeling,  on  the  rules  of 
conduct  necessary  to  the  conservation  of  sode^,  and  on  some 
of  his  own  near  connections.  Vivacious  allusions  to  certain 
practical  irregularities  are  things  which  it  Is  to  be  supposed 
innocence  is  strong  enough  to  resist :  but  the  quick  alternation 
of  p^hos  andproianeness, — of  serious  and  moving  sentiment 
ana  indecent  rilMldry, — of  afflicting,  soul-rending  pictures 
of  human  distress,  rendered  keen  by  the  most  pure  and 
hallowed  sympathies  of  the  human  breast,  and  absolute 
jeering  of  human  nature,  and  general  mockery  of  creation, 
destiny,  and  heaven  itself —  this  Is  a  sort  of  violence,  the 
eflbct  of  which  is  either  to  sear  or  to  disgust  the  mind  of  the 
reader,  and  which  cannot  be  fairly  diaraeterised  but  as  an 
insult  and  outrage." 

The  Journal  next  to  be  dted  Is  now  also  defuact ; 
but  the  title  has  been  revised. 

XII.  BRITISH  MAGAZINE. 
**  Byron,  after  having  achieved  a  rapid  and  glorious  fame, 
has,  by  the  publication  of  this  poem,  not  only  ^sgusted  every 
well-regulated  mind,  and  afflicted  all  who  respected  him  for 
his  extraordinary  talents,  but  has  degraded  his  personal 
character  lower  than  even  his  enemies  <of  whom  he  has 
many)  could  have  wished  to  see  it  reduced.  So  gratuitous, 
so  melancholy,  so  despicable  a  prostitution  of  genius  was 
never,  perhaps,  before  witneesed.  We  wisli  we  were  the 
poet's  next  of  kin :  It  should  to  hard  but  that  a  writ  4e  Imso* 
tieo  mquirendo  should  issuo.*^ 

Another  sage  long  since  dead  and  fbrgotten,  was 
entitled  the 

XIII.  EDINBURGH  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE. 

**  Don  Juan  presents  to  us  the  melancholy  spectacle  of 
the  greatest  poet  of  the  age  lending  the  enchantment  of  his 
genius  to  themes  upon  wUcb  we  trust  that,  for  the  benefit  of 


& 


mankind,  the  dtarm  of  Its  perverted  laqiiratioa  wfll  fbr  r««r 
be  expended  in  vain.  This  is  byCsr  tlie  moat  oflesMive  of  al 
Lord  Byron*s  performances.  We  liave  licare,  for  Che  An: 
time  in  the  history  of  our  literature,  a  great  work,  of  wh  tt 
the  very  basis  is  infidelity  and  lioentioimMaa,  and  tise  m*M 
obtrusive  ornaments  are  impure  imagtaatioiu  aiMi  blaapt>«>- 
mous  sneers.  The  work  cannot  perish ;  for  it  liaa  In  it,  rull 
and  overflowing,  the  elements  of  intellectual  vigour,  aad 
bears  upon  it  the  stamp  of  surpassing  power.  Tb«  post  is, 
indeed,  *  damned  to  everlasting  fame/  '* 


The  Monthly  organ  of  criticism 
sway  among  certain  strictly  religious  ciiclc% 
1819,  as  now,  the 

XIV.  ECLECTIC  REVIEW. 

**  We  have  had  enough  of  that  with  whicli  Lord  Byroal  | 
poetry  Is  replete  ~  himself.  The  necessary  progreas  ct 
character,  as  developed  in  his  last  reputed  productiaa,  has 
conducted  him  to  a  point  at  which  it  is  no  loogct  ndt  ro 
follow  him  even  in  thought,  for  fear  we  should  be  ba^gwUeo  of 
any  portion  of  the  detestation  due  to  ttds  bold  oobragr.  Porcrr 
whldi  it  is  impossible  not  to  read  without  adBofraiionL  ret 
which  it  is  equally  impossible  to  admire  wiUiout 


degree  of  self-respect,  can  be  safelydeatt  witb  onb- 1 
way, — by  passing  It  over  in  silence.  There  are  cases  m  whare 
it  is  equally  impossible  to  relax  into  Uugbter,  or  to  softa 
into  pi^,  without  feeling  that  an  Immoral  ooaeesakn  is  «u^ 
to  vice.  The  author  of  the  following  staoaa  migjht  aeem  in 
invite  our  compassionate  sympathy :  — 

*  No  mote — no  more  —  Oh  I  never  more,  my  heart* 
Canst  thou  be  my  sole  world,  my  universe  I 

Once  all  in  all,  but  now  a  thing  iqiart. 
Thou  canst  not  be  my  blessing  or  my  corse : 

The  illusion 's  gone  for  ever,  and  thou  art 
Insensible,  I  trust,  but  none  the  worse. 

And  In  thy  stead  1  *ve  got  a  deal  of  Judgment, 

Though  heaven  knows  how  it  ever  found  a  I 
These  lines  are  exceedinaly  touching,  and  tbcy  have  cfci: 
character  of  truth  wUch  (ustinguisbes  Lord  Byran's  pug  . 
He  writes  like  a  man  who  has  that  dear  peroepdov  ftf  :~- 
truth  of  thinfls,  which  is  tiie  result  of  the  guilty  koowk'dpf  u* 
good  and  evil;  and  who,  by  the  li^ht  of  that  knowledge,  "ja 
oeliberately  preferred  the  evil,  with  a  proad  taMiigmsJ  >4 
purpose  whlcn  would  seem  to  leave  little  for  tbe  last  coombs- 
mating  change  to  accomplish.  When  he «— ""'P-*-*  tkac  cW 
reader  Is  on  the  verge  of  pitying  him,  lie  takes  care  to 
him  back  the  defiance  of  laughter,  as  if  to  Let  him  kno*  t 
all  the  Poet's  pathos  is  but  the  sentimeotalism  of  die 
between  his  cups,  or  the  relenting  softneas  of  the 
who  the  next  moment  resumes  the  bad  boUnrss  vi 
degraded  character.  With  such  a  man,  who  would 
laugh  or  to  weep  ?  And  vet,  who  that 
alternately  Arom  either  ?  " 


Another  now  silent  oracle 

XV.  THE  BRITISH  CRITIC. 
**  A  satire  was  announced,  in  terms  to  happily 


as  to  set  the  town  on  the  very  tiptoe  of 

thousand  low  and  portentous  nrormurt  precnied 

At  one  time  it  was  declared  to  be  so  Intounrmbly  sc 

an  alarming  Increase  was  to  be  apprehended  In  the 

of  our  national  suicides ;  at  another,  it  was  stated  to  be  «r  s 

complexion  so  blasphemous,  as,  even  in  these  d^  of! 

to  endanger  the  personal  security  of  the  bookseller.    F« 

Indeed  was  the  prodigy — a  book  withoota  bool 

advertisement  without  an  advertiser—.*  a  deed 

name.*  After  all  this  poitentons  parturltioa, 

Juan,  ~  and.  doubtless,  mnch  to  the  general  < 

of  the  town,  as  innocent  of  satire  as  any  other 

"      * feft 


Spanish  dominions.    If,  then,  it  be  not  a  calire — 
A  mere  perplexing  question  could  not  be 

guad.    Of  the  four  nundred  and  odd  stan_^ 
uxtos  contain,  not  a  tittle  could,  eiran  in  the 
of  interpretation,  be  dignified  by  the  name  of 
not  wit  enough  to  be  comic ;  it  has  not  sp( 
lyric ;  nor  is  it  didactic  of  any  thing  bid 
versification  and  morality  are  about  npoo  a  par 
therefore,  as  we  are  enabled  to  give  it  any  cfaai 
we  should  pronounce  it  a  narrative  of  «*tg»^»"g 
in  doggrel  rhyme.    The  s^  which  the  n6Me 
adopted  is  tedious  and  wearisome  to  a  most  insuC 
Don  Juan  is  no  burlesque,  nor  mode  heroic :  it 
common  adventures  of  a  common  man,  HI  ooocslved, 
told,  and  poorly  illustrated.     In  the  present  lidtk  «^ 

Siarto,  containing  upwards  of  four  hundred  i 
ere  are  not  a  dosen  places  that,  even  in  the 
could  raise  a  smile.  It  b  true  that  we  may 
Doos,  and  as  little  able  to  oomprebeod  ihewtt 
as  to  construe  his  poetry." 

We  now  arriye  at  two  autharitica  towUch* 
occasion,  uncommon  attention  b  doc* 
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tbdr  castigatioDB  of  Don  Juan  were  coDsidered  worthy 
of  yery  elaborate  comment  and  reclamation  on  the 
part  of  Lord  Bjwa  himselt  Of  these,  the  first  is 
that  fiimous  Article  in  the  no  otherwise  famous  work, 
slDce  deftmct,  styled  **  The  British  Review,"  or,  in 
the  phrase  of  Don  Juan — 

XVI.  '•  MY  GRANDMOTHER'S  REVIEW,  THE 

BRITISH." 

"  Of  a  poem  lo  flagitioas,  that  no  bookseller  has  been  willing 
to  take  upon  himielf  the  publication,  though  most  of  them 
disgraoe  themselves  by  selling  It,  what  can  the  critic  say  ? 
His  praise  or  censure  ought  to  found  itself  on  examples 
produced  from  the  work  itself.  For  praise,  as  fisr  as  regards 
the  poetry,  many  passages  might  be  exhibited ;  for  condem- 
DAtioD,  asfar  as  regards  the  morality,  all :  but  none  for  either 
purpose  can  be  proiduced,  without  insult  to  the  ear  of  decency, 
and  yexatlon  to  the  heart  that  feels  for  domestic  or  national 
happineu.  This  poem  is  sold  in  the  shops  as  the  work  of 
Lord  Byron  \  but  the  name  of  neither  author  nor  bookseller 
is  on  the  title  page :  we  are,  therefore,  at  liberty  to  suppose 
tt  not  to  be  Lord  Byron's  composition ;  and  this  scepticism 
has  something  to  Justify  it,  in  the  instance  which  has  lately 
occurred  of  the  name  of  that  nobleman  having  been  borrowed 
for  a  tale  of  dlscusting  horror,  published  under  the  title  of 
'  The  Vampfare/  But  the  strongest  argument  against  the 
supposition  of  its  being  the  performance  of  Lord  Byron  is 
this;— that  it  can  hanfly  be  possible  for  an  Enalish  noble- 
man, even  in  his  mirth,  to  send  forth  to  the  public  the  direct 
and  palpable  falsehood  contained  in  the  209th  and  210th  stanxas 
of  the  Fh-st  Canto. 

*  For  fear  some  prudish  readers  should  grow  skittish, 
I  've  bribed  my  grandmother's  review— the  British. 

*  I  sent  ft  In  a  letter  to  the  editor, 
Who  thank'd  me  duly  by  return  of  post— 

I  *m  for  a  handsome  article  hU  creditor ; 

Yet,  if  my  gentle  Muse  he  please  to  roast. 
And  break  a  promise  after  having  made  it  her» 

Denying  the  receipt  of  what  it  cost. 
And  smear  his  page  with  gaa  instead  of  honey. 
All  I  can  say  is— that  he  bad  the  money.' 

Ko  misdemeanor — not  even  that  of  sending  into  the  world 
obscene  and  blasphemous  poetry,  the  product  of  studious 
lewdness  and  laboured  impit^  —  appears  to  us  In  so  detestable 
a  light  as  the  acceptance  otapretent  by  an  editor  of  a  Review, 
as  the  condition  of  praising  an  author ;  and  vet  the  miserable 
man  (for  miserable  lie  is,  as  having  a  soul  of  which  he  cannot 
get  rid),  who  has  given  birth  to  this  pestilent  poem,  has  not 
scrupled  to  lay  this  to  the  charge  of  '  The  British  Reirlew ; ' 
and  that,  not  by  Insinuation,  but  has  actually  sUted  himself 
to  have  sent  money  in  a  letter  to  the  Editor  of  this  journal, 
who  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  the  same  by  a  letter  in 
return,  with  thanks.  No  peer  of  the  British  reahn  can  surely 
be  capable  of  so  calumnious  a  falsehood,  refuted,  we  trust,  by 
the  very  character  and  spirit  of  the  journal  so  defkmed.  We 
are  compelled,  therefore,  to  conclude  that  this  poem  cannot 
be  Lord  Byron's  production  :  and  we.  of  course,  expect  that 
Lord  Byron  wUU  with  all  gentlemanly  haste,  disclaim  a  work 
imputed  to  him,  containing  a  calumny  so  wholly  the  product 
of  malignant  invention.  ^  ,    «...»«_. 

'*  If  somebody  personating  the  editor  of  the  British  Review 
baa  received  money  from  Lord  Byron,  or  ft-om  any  other  per- 
son, by  way  of  brme  to  praise  his  compositions,  the  fraud 
might  Iw  traced  by  the  production  of  the  letter  which  the 
aathor  sUtes  himself  to  have  received  in  return.  Surely, 
then,  if  the  author  of  this  poem  has  any  such  letter,  he  will 
produce  it  for  this  purpose.  But  lest  it  should  be  said  that 
we  have  not  in  positive  terms  denied  the  charae,  we  do  utterly 
deny  that  there  Is  one  word  of  truth,  or  the  semblance  of 
tmtfa,  as  te  as  regards  this  Review  or  iu  Editor,  in  the 
asM^rtions  made  in  the  stansas  above  referred  to.  We  really 
feci  a  sense  of  degradation,  as  the  idea  of  this  odious  imputa- 
tion passes  through  our  minds. 

**  We  have  heard,  that  the  author  of  the  poem  under  con- 
sideration designed  what  he  has  said  In  the  3dth  stansa  as  a 
sketch  of  his  own  character  :— 

*  Tet  J6se  was  an  honourable  man ; 

That  I  must  say,  who  knew  hbn  very  well.* 

If,  then,  he  is  this  honourable  man,  we  shall  not  call  in '■» 
for  an  acr  of  justice  at  his  hands,  hi  declarina  that  he  did  not 
mean  his  word  to  be  taken,  when,  for  the  sake  of  a  jest  (our 
readers  will  Judge  how  far  such  a  mode  of  jesting  is  defensible), 
be  atated,  with  the  particularity  which  belongs  to  Csct,  the 
forgery  of  a  groundless  flctkm."  [No.  xviii.  1819.] 

The  foregoing  vhidlcation  of  the  Editor  of  the 
British  Beview  (Mr.  Roberts)  called  forth  ftom  Lord 
Byixyn  that  **  Lsttxh  to  the  Editok  of  my  OaANi>- 
MOTHKB.*s  Rxviaw,**  whlch  the  reader  will  find  in  the 


present  vdlume.  ^  We  next  sdicit  attention  to  ihe 
following  passages  fhnn  the  redouhted  organ  of 
Northern  Toryism, — 

XVn.  BLACKWOOD. 
**  In  die  composition  of  this  work  there  Is  troqueftioodily 
a  more  thorough  ^d  intense  inftiston  of  genius  and  vice  — 

Kwerand  profligacy — than  in  any  poem  which  had  ever 
Fore  been  written  in  the  Bnelish  or,  indeed.  In  any  other 
modem  language.  Had  the  vrlckedness  been  less  inextricably 
mingled  wlUi  the  beauty,  and  the  grace,  and  the  strength  of 
a  most  inimitable  and  incomprehensible  muse,  our  task  would 
have  been  easy.  Don  Juan  is  by  far  the  most  admirable- 
specimen  of  .the  mixture  of  ease,  strength,  gaiety,  and  serloas- 
ness  extant  in  the  whole  Ixxfy  of  English  poetry :  the  author 
has  devoted  his  powers  to  the  worst  of  purposes  and  passions : 
and  it  increases  nis  guilt  and  our  sorrow,  that  he  has  devoted 
them  entire. 

**  The  moral  strain  of  the  whole  poem  Is  pitched  In  the 
lowest  key.  Love— honour— patriotism  — relisian,  are 
mentioned  only  to  be  scoflbd  at,  as  if  their  sole  restlng-plsce 
were,  or  ought  to  be.  In  the  bosoms  of  fools.  It  appears,  In 
short,  as  If  this  miserable  man,  having  exhausted  every  species 
of  sensual  gratttloatioo — having  drained  the  cup  of  sin  even 
to  its  bitterMt  dregs — were  resolved  to  show  us  that  he  is  no 
longer  a  human  bding,  even  in  his  frailties :  but  a  cool  un> 
concerned  fiend,  laughing  with  a  detestable  gite  over  the 
whole  of  the  bettes  and  worse  elements  of  which  human  life 
is  composed — treating  well  nigh  with  equal  derision  the  most 
pure  of  virtues,  and  the  most  odious  of  vices  —dead  alike  to 
the  beauty  of  the  one,  and  the  deformity  of  the  other — a  mere 
heartless  despiser  of  that  f^ail  but  noble  humanity,  whose  type 
was  never  exniblted  in  a  shape  of  more  deplorable  degradation 
than  in  his  own  contemptuously  distinct  delineation  of  him- 
self. To  confess  to  bis  Maker,  and  weep  over  In  secret 
agonies,  the  wiUest  and  most  fantastic  transgressions  of  heart 
and  mind,  is  the  |Murt  of  a  conscious  sinner,  in  whom  sin  has 
not  become  the  sole  principle  of  life  snd  action;  But,  to  lay 
bare  to  the  eye  of  man — and  of  woman — all  theh4dden  con- 
vulsions of  a  wicked  spirit— and  to  do  all  this  without  one 
symptom  of  contrition,  remorse,  or  hesitation,  with  a  calm, 
careless  ferociousness  of  contented  and  satisfied  depravity  — 
this  was  an  Insult  which  no  man  of  genius  had  ever  before 
dared  to  put  opon  his  Creator  or  his  species.  Impiously 
railing  a^dnst  his  God- madly  and  meanly  disloyal  to  his 
Sovereian  and  his  country,— and  brutally  outraging  all  the 
best  feeungs  of  female  honour,  aflbction,  and  confloence,— 
how  small  a  part  of  chivalry  is  that  which'  remains  to  the 
descendant  of  the  Byrons— a  gloomy  visor  and  a  deadly 
weapon ! 

"  Those  who  are  acquafaited  (as  who  is  not  ?)  with  the 
main  Incidents  in  the  private  life  of  Lord  Byron—  and  who 
have  not  seen  this  production,  will  scarcely  believe  that 
malignity  should  have  carried  hlro  so  far,  as  to  make  him 
commence  a  filthy  and  impious  poem  with  an  elaborate  satire 
on  the  character  and  manners  of  his  wife — fhmi  whom,  even 
by  his  own  confession,  he  has  been  separated  only  In  conse- 
quence of  his  own  cruel  and  heartless  miseondnct.  It  Is  ia 
vain  for  Lord  Byron  to  attempt  In  any  way  to  justify  his  own 
behaviour  In  that  aflair ;  and,  now  that  he  has  so  openly  and 
audaciously  Invited  inquiry  and  reproach,  we  do  not  sec  any 
good  reason  wbv  he  should  not  be  plainly  told  so  by  the 
general  voice  or  his  countrymen.  It  woufd  not  be  an  easy 
matter  to  persuade  any  Man,  who  has  any  knowledge  of  the 
nature  of  Woman,  that  a  female  such  as  Lord  Byron  has 
himself  described  his  wife  to  be,  would  rashly,  or  hastily,  or 
lightly,  separate  herself,  l^om  the  love  with  which  she  had 
once  been  inspired  fbr  such  a  man  as  he  is,  or  was.  Had  be 
not  heaped  insult  upon  Insult,  and  scorn  upon  scorn— had 
he  not  forced  the  iron  of  his  contempt  Into  her  very  soul  — 
there  is  no  woman  of  delicacy  and  virtue,  as  he  admitted  Lady 
Byron  to  be,  who  would  not  have  hoped  all  thinas  and  suffered 
all  things,  from  one,  her  love  of  whom  must  have  been  in- 
woven with  so  many  exalting  elemenU  of  delicious  pride,  and 
more  delicious  humility.  To  oflbnd  the  love  of  such  a  woman 
was  wrong— but  it  might  be  forgiven;  to  desert  her  was 
unmanly— hut  be  might  have  returned,  and  wiped  for  ever 
from  her  eyes  the  tears  of  her  desertion ; — but  to  injnre,  and 
to  desert,  and  then  to  turn  back  and  wound  her  widowed 
privacy  with  unhallowed  strains  of  cold-blooded  mockery— 
was  brutally,  fiendishly,  Inexplably  mean.  For  impurities 
there  might  be  some  possibility  of  pardon,  were  they  supposed 
to  spring  only  from  the  reckless  buoyancy  of  young  blood  and 
fiery  psMlons ;  —  fbr  impiety  there  might  at  least  be  pity,  were 
It  visible  that  the  misery  of  the  Impious  soul  equalled  lu 
darkless ;  —but  for  oflfences  such  as  this,  which  cannot  pro- 
ceed either  from  the  madness  of  sudden  impulse,  or  the 
bewildered  agonies  of  doubt— but  which  speak  the  wilful  and 
determined  spite  of  an  unrepenting,  unsoftened,  smiling, 
sarcastic,  joyous  sinner— there  can  be  neither  pity  nor  pardon. 
Our  knowledge  that  it  is  committed  by  one  of  the  most 
powerftd  inteliects  oar  Isbmd  ever  has  produced,  lends  in- 

>  [See  AmMDix:  Don  Juaa,  Note  A.] 
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tenilty  a  thouiand  fold  to  the  bItteroeM  of  our  indignation. 
Every  high  thought  that  wa«  erer  kindled  in  our  breasts  by 
the  muse  of  Byron  — every  pure  and  loftr  feeling  that  erer 
responded  from  within  us  to  the  sweep  of  bis  m^esticinsptr- 
ations  —  every  remembered  moment  of  admiration  and  en- 
thusiasm, is  up  in  arms  against  him.  We  look  back  with  a 
mixture  of  wrath  axid  scorn  to  the  delight  with  which  we 
suffered  ourselves  to  be  filled  by  one  who,  all  the  while  he 
was  furnishing  us  with  delight,  must,  we  cannot  doubt  it, 
liave  been  mocking  us  with  a  cruel  mockery — less  cruel  only, 
because  less  peculiar,  than  that  with  which  he  has  now  turned 
him  from  the  lurking-place  of  his  selfish  and  polluted  exile, 
to  pour  the  pitiful  chalice  of  his  contumely  on  the  surrendered 
devotion  of  a  virgin-bosom,  and  the  holy  hopes  of  the  mother 
of  his  child.  It  is  indeed  a  sad  and  an  humiliating  thing  to 
know,  that  in  the  same  year  there  proc«*eded  fh}m  the  same 

Sm  two  productions,  in  all  things  so  different,  as  the  Fourth 
anto  of  Childe  Harold  and  this  loathsome  Don  Juan. 
**  We  have  mentioned  one,  and,  til  will  admit,  the  worst 
instance  of  the  private  maliniity  which  has  been  embodied  in 
so  manv  nassages  of  Don  Juan :  and  we  are  quite  sure,  the 
lolly-minded  and  virtuous  m^n  whom  Lord  Byron  has  debased 
himself  by  insultiog,  will  close  the  volume  which  contains 
their  own  injuries,  with  no  feelings  save  those  of  pity  for  Him 
that  has  inflicted  tbem,  and  for  Her  who  partakes  so  largely 
in  the  same  injuries."    [Aug.  1819.] 

The  **  Remarks  upon  av  Articlk  in  Black- 
wood's Maoazinb,** — which  Lord  Byron  wrote  on 
perusing  the  above-quoted  ptssages,  and  which  were 
printed  at  the  time,  but  on  consideration  suppressed, 
— are  now,  for  the  first  time,  published  in  the  present 
volume.  1 

As  a  pleasing  relief,  in  the  midst  of  these  prose 
criticisms,  we  present  an  extract  from  "  Common 
ScNSK,  A  PoKM,"  published  in  18  Id,  by  a  gentleman, 
we  are  infbrmed,  of  eminent  respectability,  the  Bev. 
Mr.  Terrot,  of  Cambridge. 

XVIII.    TERROT. 

**  Alas,  for  Byron !  —  Satire's  self  must  own 
His  song  has  something  of  a  lofty  tone : 
But 't  is  an  empty  sound.    If  vice  be  low, 
HateAil  and  mean,  then  Byron's  verse  is  so. 
Not  all  his  genius  saves  him  fVom  the  curse 
Of  plunging  deeper  still  from  bod  to  worse ; 
With  frantu:  speed,  he  mas  the  road  to  ruin. 
And  damns  his  name  for  ever  by  '  Don  Juan.* 
He  wants  variety ;  nor  does  his  plan 
Admit  the  idea  of  an  honest  man : 
One  character  akme  can  be  aiford 
To  Harold,  Conrad,  Lara,  or  my  Lord ; 
Each  half  a  madman,  misctiievous  and  sour. 
Supremely  wretched  each,  and  each  a  Giaour. 
Some  funugate  my  lord  with  praises  sweet. 
Some  lick  ue  very  dust  beneath  his  feet. 
Jeflftey,  witb  Christian  chAritv  so  meek. 
Kisses  the  hand  that  smote  him  on  the  cheek. 
Giirord*s  retainers,  Tory.  Pittite,  Rat, 
All  join  to  soothe  the  surly  Democrat. 
1,  too,  admire—  but  not  through  thick  and  thin. 
Nor  think  him  such  a  bard  as  ne'er  hath  been.'* 

Let  us  indulge  our  readers,  before  we  return  to 

the  realms  of  prose,  with  another  wreath  from  the 

myrtles  of  Parnassus,  —  i.  e,  with  an  extract  from 

an  **  Expostulatory  Epistle  to  Lord  Byron" — 

**  By  Cottle — not  he  whom  the  Alfred  made  fkmous ; 
But  Joseph  of  Bristol,  the  brother  of  Amos.**  * 

XIX.  COTTLE. 

**  It  tkert  a  man.  how  fallen  I  still  to  faU  ! 
\^lio  bears  a  dark  precedency  o'er  all. 
Rejected  by  the  land  which  gave  him  birth. 
And  wandering  now  an  outcast  o'er  the  earth. 
On  every  virtuous  door  engraven  '  hence  ! ' 
Whose  very  breath  is  plague  and  pestilence ; 
A  son,  dismember'd,  and  to  aliens  thrown. 
Corrupting  other  climes  —  but  first  his  own  ? 
One  such  thiTr  it !  whom  sires  unborn  will  cune. 
Hasting  with  giant  stride  from  had  to  worse. 
Seeking  untired  to  gain  the  sensual^  smile, 
A  pander  for  the  profligate  and  vile  ; 
His  head  rich  (Vaught  (like  some  bazaar's  sly  stall) 
With  lecherous  lays,  that  come  at  every  calf. 
Tkere  it  a  man,  usurping  lordly  sway. 
Aiming  alone  to  hold  a  world  at  bay ; 

1  [See  Appihimx:  Don  Juan,  Note  B.] 
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Who,  mean  as  daring,  arrofut  as  vain. 
Like  chaff  rManb  opinion  with  ^H*^". 
As  if  the  prlvUege  with  him  were  found 
The  laws  to  spurn  by  which  mankind  are 
As  if  the  arm  which  drags  a  despot  down 
Must  palsied  fidi  before  a  Byron's  frown  I  ** 


to  the 

of 


The  **  Testimonies"  hitherto  quoted 
earlier — most  of  them  to  the  tint  two — 
Don  Juan.  We  now  pass  to  critical  oUaciwatioDa  on 
the  Poem  as  a  whole ;  some  Introduced  in  periodicai 
works  of  the  time,  others  from  separate  tractsL  Lei 
us  begin  with  the  more  measured  language  of  Black* 
wood,  in  1825 — when  Lord  Byron  was  no 


Lord 


BLACKWOOD.— I 
**  We  shall,  like  all  others  who  say  any  thiiy 
Byron,  begin,  tam$  apotogie^  with  nis  penooal 
This  is  the  great  object  of  attack,  the  conitant  tha 
vituperation  to  one  set,  and  the  established  mark  tag  ail 
petty  but  deadly  artillery  of  sneers,  shmga,  groaiu.  to 
other.  Two  widely  different  matters,  however,  are  i 

we  might  say  universally,  mixed  up  here — the  pen 

racter  of  the  man,  as  proved  by  lais  OHirse  of  liis,  and  hsM 
personal  character  as  revealed  in,  or  guested  from,  hie  Itnoka. 
Nothing  can  be  more  anlair  than  the  style  inwbick  this 
mixture  is  made  use  of.  Is  there  a  noble  sentlnMaa.  a  Wky 
thought,  a  sublime  conception,  tn  the  book? — *  Ah.  j«a.*  m 
the  answer.  *  But  what  of  that  ?  It  is  only  the 
that  speaka  1'  la  a  kind,  a  generoua  action  of  tl» 
tioned  ?  *  Yes,  yes,'  comments  the  sage,  *  but  only  i 
the  atrocities  of  Don  Joan ;  depend  on  It,  tUa,  V  is 
must  have  been  a  mere  freak  of  caprice,  or  perhapa  a  hst  of 
vile  hypocrisy.'  Salvation  Is  thus  shot  out  at  either  ( 
tho  poet  damns  the  man,  and  the  man  the  poeL 

"  Nobody  will  suspect  us  of  betng  so  abaiud,  aa  lo 
that  it  is  possible  for  people  to  draw  no  infarencas  na  ib'thc 
character  of  an  author  from  his  bo(A,  or  Co  shut  oi 
of  view.  In  Judging  of  a  boot;,  that  wUdi  tlley  may 
know  about  the  man  who  writes  It.  The  cani  of 
supposes  such  things  to  be  praetieable,  hot  they 
But  what  we  complain  oC  and  icom,  is  the  extent  to  «h»-^ 
they  are  carried  in  the  case  of  this  partirular  indNidnnl.  m 
compared  with  others ;  the  Impodenoe  with  « 
at  once  assumed  to  be  (hots  In  ragard  to  kit  pttrafia 
and  the  absolute  unbtrnem  of  never  aigaingftvm  km 
to  Aim — bmjbr  evU. 

**  Take  the  man,  fa^  the  irst  place,  as  iinrnmwSal.  te  m 
far  as  we  can  thus  consider  him,  with  hia  woib ; — tmd  «a. 
what,  after  all.  are  the  bad  things  we  know  of  hte  ?  Wm  te 
dishonest  or  dishonourable  ? — had  he  ever  damt  waj  th^  t 
forfeit,  or  even  endanger,  his  ranii  as  a  gcntkmaa  ?  M.  <a 
assuredly  no  such  accusations  have  ever  been  maiB 
against  Lord  Byron,  the  private  nobleman— althonnh 
thing  of  the  sort  may  have  been  inaionated  nnltatt  the  a 
'  But,  he  was  such  a  profligate  in  his  morala,  that  hia 
cannot  be  mentioned  with  any  thing  like  tolerance.*  Waa  W 
so,  indeed  ?  We  should  like  extremely  to  have  the 
ing  of  the  individual  man  who  says  so  ?  That  he 
in  sensual  vices  to  some  extent  tt  certain— 
gretted  and  condemned.  But,  was  he 
matters,  than  the  enormous  m^oritr  of  those 
cry  of  horror  upon  this  occasion  ?  We  most 
exactly  the  reverse ;  and  we  rest  oor  belcf  npon  r« 
and  intelligible  groonds.  First,  we  boM  It  I 
the  majority  of  mankind,  or  that  any  thing  _ 
small*  minority,  are  or  can  be  entitled  to  talk  of 
fligacy  as  having  formed  a  part  of  the  life  and  charscmv  ^ 
the  man  who,  dying  at  stx-and-thlrty,  bequeathed  a  cnOerttR 
of  works  such  as  Byron's  to  the  world.  Seoondly,  w«  hoie  t 
impossible  that,  laying  the  extent  of  his  bitdlectaal 
out  of  the  question,  and  lookins  only  to  the  nature  of 
tellect  which,  generated,  and  delisted  In  f— *^*^**t^ 
beautiful  and  noble  cooceptions  as  are  to  be  foand  in 
all  Lord  Byron's  works— we  hold  It 
many  men  can  be  at  onee  capable  of  comprehendteg 
conceptions,  and  entitled  to  consider  senm  ' 

having^  formed  the  principal,  or  even  a  ni _^ 

Lord  Bpon's  character.    Thirdly,  and  laady,  we  ha^ 
been  able  to  hear  any  one  fhrt  established,  whlcii 
Lord  Bjrron  to  deserve  anything  like  Ow  degree « 
of  odium  which  has,  In  rmrd  to  mattcn  orthii 
heaped  upon  his  name.    We  have  no  story  nf  faMe 
seduction,  or  fidse  and  riUanous  tntrigiHt,  ignlMI  him 
none  whatever.    It  seems  to  us  quite  dear,  tLatTv 
been  at  all  what  Is  called  In  society  an  unptlndplnd 
there  must  have  been  many  inch  stonei— i 
authenticated.    But  there  art  none  such — * 
His  name  has  been  coupled  with  the 
or  more  women  of  some  rank :  but  what  klml  «C     ■         ^^ 
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vnrj  one  of  them,  in  the  flnt  place,  about  ai  old  a«  himself 
in  jmn,  and  therefore  a  great  deal  older  la  character — every 
0D«  of  them  utterly  battered  la  reputation  long  before  Iw 
eune  into  contact  with  them — Ucentioua,  unprincipled,  chap 
racterleu  women.  What  father  has  erer  leproached  him 
with  the  ruin  of  hii  daughter  ?  What  husband  nas  denounced 
him  wt  the  destroyer  of  nis  peace  ? 

"  Let  us  not  be  mistaken.  We  are  not  defending  the  oAnoes 
of  which  Lord  Byron  unquestionably  was  guilty :  neither 
are  we  flnding  fault  with  those  who,  after  looking  honestly 
within  and  around  themselves,  condemn  those  offences  —  no 
matter  how  severely.  But  we  are  speaking  of  society  in  ge- 
neral, as  it  now  exists ;  and  we  say  that  there  is  vile  h>pocnsy 
In  the  tone  hi  wliich  Lord  Byron  la  talked  of  tMere.  We  say 
that,  although  all  offences  against  purity  of  life  are  miserable 
things  and  condemnable  things,  the  degrees  of  guilt  attached 
to  dlifereat  otfences  of  this  class  are  as  widelv  different  as  are 
the  degrees  of  guilt  between  an  assault  and  a  murder ;  and 
we  confess  our  belief,  that  no  man  of  Byron's  station  and  age 
could  have  run  much  risk  of  gaining  a  very  bad  name  in  so- 
ciety, had  a  course  of  life  similar  (m  so  far  as  we  know  any 
thing  of  that)  to  Lord  Byroa*s  been  the  only  thing  chargeable 
against  him. 

**  The  last  poem  he  wrote  (see  aHii,p.  577.)  was  produced 
upon  his  birth-day,  not  many  weeks  before  he  died.  We  con- 
sider it  as  one  of  the  finest  and  most  touching  efAisions  of  his 
noble  genius.  We  think  he  who  reads  it,  and  can  ever  after 
bring  tiiraself  to  regard  even  the  worst  transgressions  that 
have  been  charged  against  Lord  Byron  with  any  feelincs  but 
those  of  humble  sorrow  and  manly  pity,  is  not  deservug  of 
the  name  of  man.  The  deep  and  passionate  struggles  with 
the  inferior  elements  of  his  nature  (and  ours)  which  it  re- 
cords^ the  lofty  thirsting  after  purity — tJie  heroic  devotion 
of  a  soul  half  weary  of  life,  because  unable  to  believe  in  its 
own  jwwers  to  live  up  to  what  it  so  Intensely  felt  to  be,  and 
so  reverentially  honoured  as.  the  rights  the  whole  picture 
of  this  mighty  spirit,  often  darkened,  but  never  sunk,  often 
erring,  but  never  ceasing  to  see  and  to  worship  the  beauty 
of  virtue  —the  repentance  of  it,  the  anguish,  the  aspiration, 
almost  stifled  in  despair  —the  whole  of  this  Is  such  a  whole, 
that  we  are  sure  that  no  man  can  read  these  solemn  verses 
too  often,  and  we  recommend  them  for  repetition,  as  the  best 
and  roost  conclusive  of  all  possible  answers,  whenever  the 
name  of  Byron  is  insulted  bv  those  who  permit  themselves 
to  forget  nothing,  either  ha  hb  life  or  bis  writings,  but  the 
I   «ood.^' 

The  present  Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland  thus 
grateftilly  admonished  the  yet  living  author  of  Don 
Juan,  in  the  JUCXIId  Number  of  the  Edinburgh 
Review. 

XXL  JEFFREY. 

**  Lord  Byron  complains  bitterly  of  the  detraction  by  which 
be  has  been  assailed — and  intimates  that  his  works  have  been 
received  by  the  pobUc  with  fhr  le&s  cordiality  and  Iavou(  than 
he  was  entitled  to  expect.    We  are  constrained  to  say  that 
this  appears  to  us  a  verv  extraordinary  mistake.    In  the 
whole  course  of  oar  experience,  we  cannot  recollect  a  single 
author  who  has  had  so  little  reason  to  complain  of  his  recep- 
tion —  to  whose  genios  the  public  has  been  so  earlv  and  so 
constantly  Just  — to  whose  faults  they  have  been  so  long  and 
so  siguaily  indulgent.  From  the  very  first  he  must  have  been 
aware  that  he  oflended  the  principles  and  shocked  the  pre- 
juiiicvs  of  the  nugority,  by  nis  sentiments,  as  much  as  he 
delighted  them  bv  his  talents.    Yet  there  never  was  an  au- 
thor so  uidversaliy  and  warmly  applauded,  so  gently  admo- 
nished—  so  kindly  entreated  to  look  more  heedfullyto  his 
opinioas.    He  took  the  praise,  as  usual,  and  rejected  the  ad- 
vice.   Aa  he  grew  in  fame  and  authority,  he  aggravated  all 
his  of&snces — dung  more  fondly  to  all  he  had  been  reproached 
with  — and  only  took  leave  of  Childe  Harold  to  ally  himself 
Cti  Don  Juan  I    That  he  has  since  been  talked  of.  In  public 
and  in  private,  with  less  unmingled  admiration  —  that  his 
name  is  now  mentioned  as  olten  for  censure  as  for  praise  — 
ami  that  the  exultitfion  with  which  his  countrymen  once 
iiailed  the  greatest  of  our  living  poets,  is  now  alloyed  by  the 
recollectioa  of  the  tendency  of  nis  writings  —  is  matter  of 
notoriety  to  all  the  world ;  but  matter  of  surprise,  we  should 
izn.igiiie,  Co  nobody  but  Lord  Byron  himself. 

**  That  the  base  and  the  btgoted —those  whom  he  has 
darkened  by  his  glory,  spited  by  his  talent,  or  mortified  by 
his  neglect  —  have  taken  advantage  of  the  prevailing  dis- 
;JRx!tion,  to  vent  their  puny  malice  in  slUv  nicknames  and 
vulgai*  scwrilltr,  b  natural  and  true.  But  Lord  Byron  may 
dfepend  upon  it,  that  the  dissatisfaction  is  not  confined  to  them, 
— and,  indeed,  that  they  would  never  have  had  the  courage  to 
aasail  one  so  immeasurablv  their  superior,  if  he  had  not  at 
once  made  himself  vulnerable  by  his  errors,  and  alienated  his 
natural  defenders  by  his  obstinate  adherence  to  them.  HV 
te  not  bUots,  nor  rival  poets.  We  have  not  been  detractors 
from  Lord  Byron's  feme,  nor  the  friends  of  his  detractors  ; 
acid  se«  tell  him— fkr  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger  — that 
we  verily  beliere  the  great  body  of  the  English  nation— the 
rellgioua,  the  moral,  and  the  candid  part  or  it — consider  the 


tendency  of  his  writings  to  be  immoral  and  pernicious— and 
look  upon  his  perseverance  in  that  strain  of  composition  with 
regret  and  reprehension.  We  ourselves  are  not  easily  startled, 
either  by  levity  of  temper,  or  boldness,  or  even  rashness  of 
remark ;  we  are,  moreover,  most  sincere  admirers  of  Lord 
Byron's  genius,  and  have  always  felt  a  pride  and  an  interest 
in  his  feme :  but  we  cannot  dissent  fhnn  the  censure  to  which 
we  have  alluded ;  and  shall  endeavour  to  explain.  In  as  few 
and  as  temperate  words  as  possible,  the  grounds  upon  which 
we  rest  our  concurrence. 

"  He  has  no  priestlike  cant  or  priestlike  rovHing  to  appre- 
hend from  us.  We  do  not  charge  him  with  being  either  a 
disciple  or  an  apostle  of  Satan;  nor  do  we  describe  his 
poetnr  as  a  mere  compound  of  blasphemy  and  obscenity. 
On  the  contrary,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  he  wishes 
well  to  the  h^plness  of  mankind — and  are  glad  to  testify, 
that  his  poems  abound  with  sentiments  of  great  dignity  and 
tenderness,  as  well  as  passages  of  infinite  sublimity  and  beauty. 
But  their  general  tendency  we  believe  to  be  In  the  highest 
degree  pernicious ;  and  we  even  think  that  It  Is  chiefly  by 
means  of  the  fine  and  lofty  sentiments  they  contahi,  that  they 
acquire  their  most  fiUal  power  of  corruption.  This  may 
sound  at  first,  perhaps,  like  a  paradox ;  but  we  are  mlstakep 
if  we  shall  not  make  it  intelllgwle  enough  In  the  end. 

**  We  think  there  are  indecencies  and  indelicacies,  seduc- 
tive descriptions  and  profligate  representations,  which  are 
extremely  reprehensible ;  and  also  audacious  speculations, 
and  erroneous  and  uncharitable  assertions,  equally  indefens- 
ible. But  If  these  had  stood  alone,  and  If  the  whole  body  of 
his  works  bad  been  made  up  of  gaudv  ribaldry  and  flsishy 
scepticism,  the  mischief,  we  think,  woula  have  been  much  less 
than  It  is.  He  is  not  more  obscene,  perhaps,  than  Dryden  or 
Prior,  and  other  dusical  and  pardoned  writers ;  nor  Is  there 
any  passage  In  the  history  even  of  Don  Juan  so  degrading 
as  Tom  Jones's  aihir  with  Lady  Bellaston.  It  is  no  doubt  a 
wretched  apology  for  the  Indecendes  of  a  man  of  genius,  that 
equal  IndecencTea  have  been  forgiven  to  his  nredecessors : 
but  the  precedent  of  lenity  might  have  been  followed ;  and 
we  might  have  passed  both  the  levity  and  the  Toluptuousness 
— the  dangerous  warmth  of  his  romantic  situations,  and  the 
scandal  of  his  cold-blooded  dissipation.  It  might  not  have 
been  so  easy  to  get  over  his  dogmatic  scepticism — his  hard- 
hearted maxims  of  misanthropy — his  cold-blooded  and  eager 
expositions  of  the  non-existence  of  virtue  and  honour.  Even 
this,  however,  might  have  been  comparatively  harmleu.  If  it 
had  not  been  accompanied  by  that  which  may  look,  at  first 
sight,  as  a  palliation— the  fluent  presentment  of  the  most 
touching  pictures  of  tenderness,  senerosity,  and  felth. 

**  The  enarge  we  bring  against  Xord  Byron  In  short  is,  that 
his  writings  have  a  tendency  to  destroy  all  belief  In  the  reality 
of  virtue — and  to  make  all  enthusiasm  and  constancy  of  affec- 
tion ridiculous ;  and  that  this  is  effected,  not  merely  by  direct 
maxims  and  examples,  of  an  Imposing  or  sedudng  kind,  but 
by  the  constant  exhibition  of  the  most  profligate  hrartlessness 
in  the  persons  of  those  who  had  been  transiently  represented 
as  actuated  by  the  purest  and  most  exalted  emotions— and 
in  the  lessons  of  that  very  teacher  who  had  been,  but  a  mo- 
ment before,  so  beautUmly  pathetic  In  the  expression  of  the 
loftiest  conceptions. 

"  This  is  the  charge  which  ioe  bring  against  Lord  Byron. 
We  say  that,  under  some  strann  misapprehension  as  to  the 
truth,  and  the  duty  of  proclainung  it,  he  has  exerted  all  the 
powers  of  his  powerfVil  mind  to  convince  his  readers,  both 
directly  and  indirectly,  that  all  ennobUng  pursuits,  and  dis- 
interested virtues,  are  mere  decdts  or  illusions — hollow  and 
despicable  mockeries  for  the  most  part,  and,  at  best,  but 
laborious  Mlies.  Love,  patriotism,  valour,  devotion,  con- 
stancy, ambition — all  are  to  be  laughed  at,  disbelieved  in, 
and  aespised  I — and  nothing  Is  really  good,  so  far  as  we  can 

Ether,  out  a  succession  of  disngers  to  stir  the  blood,  and  of 
nquets  and  intrigues  to  soothe  It  again  I  If  this  doctrine 
stood  alone,  with  Its  examples.  It  would  revolt,  we  believe, 
more  than  it  would  seduce :  — but  the  author  of  it  has  the 
unlucky  gift  of  personating  all  those  sweet  and  lofty  illusions, 
and  that  with  such  grace  and  force  and  truth  to  nature,  that 
It  Is  impossible  not  to  suppose,  for  the  time,  that  he  Is  among 
the  most  devoted  of  their  votaries — till  he  casts  off  the  cha- 
racter with  a  Jerk — and,  the  moment  after  he  has  moved  and 
exalted  us  to  the  very  height  of  our  conception,  resumes  his 
mockery  at  all  things  serious  or  sublime — and  lets  us  down 
at  once  on  some  coarse  Joke,  hard-hearted  sarcasm,  or  fierce 
and  relentless  personalltv,  as  if  on  purpose  to  show — *  Who- 
e'er was  edified,  himself  was  not ' — or  to  demonstrate  prac- 
tically as  It  were,  and  by  example,  how  possible  It  Is  to  nave 
all  fine  and  noble  feelinn,  or  their  appearance,  for  a  moment, 
and  yet  retain  no  particle  of  respect  for  them— or  of  belief 
in  their  intrinsic  worth  or  permanent  reality." 

The  next  Author  we  must  cite,  Is  the  late  in- 
dustrious Dr.  John  Watkins,  wdl  known  for  his 
**  Biographical  Dictionary,**  his  **  Life  of  the  Right 
Honourable  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan,**  fcc  —styled 
ignomlniously  by  Lord  Byron  <*  Old  Groblus.** 
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XXIL  WATKIV8. 

'*  Of  this  Oijuej  of  fmmoralltr.  there  cannot  be  two  opi- 
niont ;  for«  let  the  religious  leDtlments  of  the  reader  be  at 
lax  a«  possible,  he  must  be  shocked  at  the  barebced  licentious- 
ness of  the  poem.  Marriage  is  of  course  reprobated,  and 
all  the  laws  of  social  life  are  set  at  open  defiance  as  violations 
of  natural  libert]^.  Lord  Byron  is  the  very  Comus  of  poetry, 
who,  by  the  bewitching  airiness  of  his  numbers,  alms  to  turn 
the  whole  moral  world  into  a  herd  of  monsters.  It  must, 
however,  be  allowed  that  in  this  taUe,  he  has  not  acted  the 
wily  part,  of  concealing  the  poison  under  the  appearance  of 
virtue ;  on  the  contrary,  be  makes  a  frank  confession  of  his 
principles,  and  glories  in  vice  with  the  unblushing  temerity 
of  a  rampant  satyr  who  acknowledges  no  rule  but  appetite. 
The  mischief  of  the  work  is  rendered  doubly  so  bv  tne  at- 
tractive gaiety  of  the  language,  the  luxuriance  of  the  imagerr, 
and  the  humorous  digressions  with  which  the  story  is  embel- 
lished and  chequered." 

Another  great  moralist — practically,  we  beUeve,  a 
most  eminent  one — is  the  next  on  our  catalogue; 
namely,  the  late  Rev.  Caleb  Colton,  the  author  of 
**  Lacon ;  or,  Many  Things  in  Few  Words  **  (or,  as 
Lord  Byron,  somewhere,  was  wicked  enough  to  mis- 
quote it — "  Few  Things  in  Blany  Words")  in  his 
**  Remarks  on  the  Tendencies  of  I>on  Juan,**  pub- 
lished hi  1822. 

XXIII.  COLTON. 

**  The  irapuritv  of  Rochester  is  too  cUsgusfcing  to  do  harm ; 
the  molality  of  Pope  is  too  neutralised  to  do  good :  but  the 
muse  of  Byron  has  mixed  her  poison  with  the  hand  of  an 
adept ;  it  is  proffered  in  a  goblet  of  crystal  and  of  gold  ;  it 
will  please  the  palate,  remain  on  the  stomach,  and  circulate 
through  the  veins.  There  are  persons  who  think  that  some 
of  the  objectionable  parts  of  Don  Juan  are  reclaimed  by 
others  that  are  both  beautlAil  and  faultless.  But,  alas  I  the 
pobon  is  general,  the  antidote  particular  ;  the  ribaldry  and 
obscenity  will  be  understood  by  the  many;  the  proAmdity 
and  the  sublimity  only  by  the  few.  We  live  in  an  age  when 
orators  are  trying  how  much  treason  they  may  talk  without 
being  hanged,  poets  how  much  nonsense  ther  may  write 
without  being  neglected,  and  libertines  how  mucn  licentious- 
ness they  may  venture  upon  without  being  execrated  and 
despised.  We  consider  Don  Juan  to  be  a  bold  experiment, 
made  by  a  dariuR  and  determined  hand,  on  the  moral  patience 
of  the  public.  It  is  most  melancholy  to  reflect  that  a  man  of 
Lord  BvTon's  stupendous  powers  should  lend  himfelf  to  such 
unwortny  purposes  as  these ;  led  thereto  by  the  grovelling 
gratification  or  daxiling  the  fool,  or  encouraging  the  knave ; 
of  supporting  the  weakest  sophisttr  by  the  strongest  genius, 
and  the  darkest  wickedness  by  the  brightest  wit.  He  applies, 
alas,  the  beams  of  his  mighty  mind,  not  to  comfort,  but  to 
censure  us,  and,  like  Nero,  gives  us  nothing  but  a  little  bar- 
monv  to  console  us  for  the  conflagration  he  has  caused.  I 
shall  sum  up  my  opinion  of  Don  Juan  in  the  words  of  Sca- 
liger  on  a  poem  of  Cardinal  Bembus :  — *  Hoe  poema  vocare 
po^U  ami  oluceenissitnam  eUganitam,  out  eiegantisshnam 
obscetmUatcm.'  " 

We  now  introduce  the  Poet*s  ever  kind  and  grate- 
ful friend,  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt,  in  his  work  entitled 
**  Lord  Byron  and  some  of  his  Contemporaries,** 
concerning  which  consult  Thomas  Moore,  Esq., 
apud  The  Times  —  or  anti,  p.  525. 

XXIV.    HUNT. 

"  Speaking  of  Don  Juan,  I  will  here  observe,  that  Lord 
Byron  had  no  plan  with  regard  to  that  poem.  His  hero  in 
this  work  was  a  picture  of  the  better  part  of  his  own  nature. 
When  the  author  speaks  in  his  own  i^erson,  he  is  endeavour- 
ing to  bully  himself  into  a  satisfaction  with  the  worse,  and 
courting  the  eulogies  of  the  *  knowing.'  His  jealousy  of 
Wordkworth  and  others  who  were  not  town  poets  was  not 
more  creditable  to  him.  He  pretended  to  think  worse  of 
them  than  he  did.  He  had  the  modesty  one  day  to  bring  me 
a  stanza,  intended  for  Don  Juan,  in  which  he  had  tneered  at 
them  all.  adding,  that  nobody  but  mvself  thought  highly  of 
them.  He  laiicied  I  should  put  up  with  this,  for  the  sake  of 
being  mentioned  in  the  poem  ;  an  absurdity  which  nothing 
but  his  own  vanity  had  suggested.  I  told  him  I  should  con- 
sider the  introduction  of  such  a  stansa  an  aflVont,  and  that  he 
had  better  not  put  it  in.  I  am  lorry  I  did  not  let  it  go ;  for  it 
would  have  done  me  honour  with  posterity." 


Another  historical  evidence  is 
Captain  — 


that  of  Mr.  —  or 


XXV.   MEDWIN. 

**  People  are  always  advising  me,"  said  Byron  (at  Plia.  b 
October,  1821),  "to  write  an  epic  If  you  moat  bare  a 
epic,  there 's  '  Don  Juan  '  for  you.  I  call  tkat  an  epic  ;  it  la 
an  epic  as  much  In  the  spirit  of  our  day  as  the  Iliad  was  la 
that  of  Homer.  Love,  religion,  and  politics  form  the  ar* 
gument,  and  are  as  much  the  cause  of  quarrela  now  as  tikev 
were  then.  There  is  no  want  of  Pariaet  and  Mcoeiaueea.  oat 
of  crim.  cons,  into  the  bargain.  In  the  very  first  canto  yxnt 
have  a  Helen.  Then,  I  shall  make  my  hero  a  ^rfrct 
Achilles  for  fighting,  —a  man  who  can  muff  a  candle  thrre 
successive  times  with  a  pistol-ball :  and,  depend  opon  U,  mj 
moral  will  be  a  good  one :  not  even  Dr.  JohnBon  aboald  be 
able  to  find  a  flaw  in  it.  I  will  make  him  neither  a  dandr  ta 
town,  nor  a  fox-hunter  in  the  country.  He  shall  ceC  Into*  aU 
sorts  of  scrapes,  and  at  length  end  his  career  in  Fracre. 
Poor  Juan  shall  be  guillotined  In  the  French  Rerohitiun  : 
What  do  you  think  of  my  plot  ?  It  shall  have  tweficy-4t>>jr 
books  too,  the  legitimate  number.  Episodes  It  has,  mad  vijl 
have,  out  of  nimioer ;  and  my  ipicits  good  or  bad,  niMt  ser*« 
for  the  machinery.  If  that  be  not  an  epic  —  if  k.  be  oat 
strictly  according  to  Arlttotle  —  1  dont  know  srhac  an  «pK 
poem  means." 

Returning  to  mere  critidsni,  we  Ug|it  upoa  the 
late  ingenious  but  eccentric  author  of  *<  Spirits  cf 
the  Age**  — 

XXVL    MR.  WILLIAM  HAZLITT. 

**  Don  Juan  has,  indeed,  great  power ;  but  its  power  b  cmrsi 
to  the  fbrce  of  the  serlotu  wTiting,  and  to  the  odditv  aC  tKr 
contrast  between  that  and  the  flashy  pasaagcs  with  whicfi  H  u 
interlarded.  From  the  sublime  to  the  ridunilotts  tbe«T  b  K  t 
one  step.  You  laugh  and  are  sujrprised  that  any  one  choci! 
turn  round  and  travestie  himself ;  the  droUerr  is  in  tisr  iszrr 
discontinuity  of  Ideas  and  feelings.  He  maaes  virtoe 
as  a  foil  to  vice  ;  dandyism  is  (for  want  (^ any  other)  a 
of  genius.  A  classical  intoxication  is  followed  Iqr  the 
Ing  of  soda  water,  by  frothy  efflislons  of  ordinary  Mie.  '  Afi^r 
the  lightning  and  Uie  hurricane,  we  are  introdaorti  tm  tbr 
interior  of  the  cabin,  and  the  contents  of  wasb-baiad  te^so. 
The  solemn  hero  of  tragedy  plays  Scrub  In  the  Carre.  TYry 
is  *  very  tolerable  and  not  to  be  endured.'  The  notale  lord  » 
almost  the  only  writer  who  has  prostituted  his  laleota  in  thJK 
way.  He  hallows  'In  order  to  desecrate ;  takea  a  pIcMare  a 
defacing  the  images  of  beauty  his  hands  have  wrou^bt  ^  «ki 
raises  oar  hopes  and  onr  belief  in  goodness  to  beaten,  caH 
to  dash  them  to  the  earth  again,  iod  break  Clwa  la  n*«e*m 
the  more  eilhstually  from  the  very  height  Ibey  have  bLcm. 
Our  enthusiasm  for  genius  or  virtue  Istbos  turned  la  to  aj^c 
by  the  very  person  wno  has  kindled  It,  and  who  thua  teaOv 
quenches  the  sparks  of  both.  It  is  not  that  Lord  Byrwa  tt 
sometimes  serious  and  sometimes  trilHng. 
gate  and  sometimes  moral  —  but  when  be  is 
and  most  moral,  he  Is  only  preparing  to  tnortiiy  tibe 
pecting  reader  by  putting  a  pitlAil  hoax  opon  hin.  T%^  k 
a  most  uoaccotmtable  anomaly.  Don  Juan  has  bcra  ru:  M 
a  Tristram  Shandy  In  rhyme:  It  Is  rather  a  poeia  a^-<>: 
itself." 

We  find  no  '*  Sir  Cosmo  Oordoo  **  in  anj 
etage  of  this  age,  or  even  in  any  list  of  K.BL 
K.H.*s;  hut  it  stands  on  the  titlepage  of  a 
published  in  1825,  and  entitled  **  The   IMt 
Genius  of  Lord  Byron.**    Take,  then, 

XXVII.    SIR  COSMO  GORDON. 

**  At  Venice,  Lord  Byron  planned  that  which,  bad  W 
to  complete  it,  must  have  been  considered  as  the 
and  the  most  wonderful  of  all  his  works,  Doa 
work  was  general  in  Its  satire,  and  warm  and  glowia^ 
colouring;  and  though  it  had  an  obviaas  and  I 
moral,  —  the  absurdity  of  giving  to  a  yoong  nan  a 
and  monkish  education.  In  the  hope  that  that  woold 
him  from  temptations,  ■—  it  exdted  a  great  deal  of 
especially  among  those  upon  whan.  In  the 
the  hand  of  the  poet  bad  been  heavy.  The  Don 
singular  and  the  most  original  poem  that  had 
appeared.    It  was  made  up  of  the  most  cuttint 
satires,  mixed  with  dissections  of  the  human 
lineations  of  human  passion  and  frailty,  whkh 
both  to  and  with  the  Ufe,  and  therefore  threw  all 
dreaded  exposure  into  the  most  serious  alarm, 
much  more  both  of  politics  and  of  penonality  la  dkia 
than  in  any  of  his  former  ones,  and  upon  thu  aeea 
outcry  aaainst  it  was  more  loud  and  generaL     The 
immortality  was,  however.  In  the  poem,  and 
those  who  were  ofltoded  at  Its  appearance  will 
(if  Indeed  ther  shall  live  as  long)  their  only 
after  all  which,  good  or  bad,  they  hare  ' 
shall  be  forgotten." 
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The  **  West "  that  fbUowa  Is  not  Baxjamln,  the 
Pmldent,  but  a  young  American  brother  of  the 
brush,  who  visited  Lord  Byron  in  Italy,  anno 
Domini  1822. 

ZXVIII.   WEST. 

**  H«  showed  me  two  of  the  Cantos  of  Don  Juan  In  muiu- 
•cript.  They  were  written  on  Urge  sheets  of  paper,  put 
together  Uke  a  schoolboy's  copvbook.  Here  and  there  I 
obserred  alterations  of  words,  out  seldom  of  whole  llnea ; 
and  Just  so,  he  told  me,  it  was  written  down  at  once.  It  was 
all  gfii,  he  said,  meaningtherelnr  that  he  drank  nothing  but 
gin  when  lie  wrote  It.  The  Gulccioli  was  present,  and  said, 
*  she  wished  my  lord  would  leave  off  writing  that  ugly  Don 
Juan.'  *  1  cannot  give  up  mr  Don  Juan,*  he  replied  { *  1  do 
not  know  wlut  I  should  do  without  my  Don  Juan.' " 

From  **  Lord  Byron*s  Works,  viewed  in  connec- 
tion with  Christianity  and  the  Obligations  of  Sodal 
Lift;*' — a   sermon  preached  in  Holland  Chapel, 

KenningtoD,  by  the  Bev.  John  Styles,  D.D and 

sold  by  the  Doctor's  pew-openers,  we  now  submit  a 
brief  extract  We  believe  Dr.  Styles  has  been  fo- 
millarised  to  every  reader,  by  one  of  the  Bev.  Sidney 
Smith's  articles  in  the  Edinburgh  Beview. 

XXIX.  STYLES. 

**  Be  assured,  mr  Brethren,  it  is  with  sorrowfVil  reluctance 
I  feel  myself  called  upon  to  denounce  the  greatest  genius  of 
the  age  as  the  greatest  enemy  of  his  species.  The  poem  is 
one  in  which  the  author  has  put  forth  all  the  energy  of  liis 
wonderAil  bculties  ;  nor  has  he  written  any  thing  more  de- 
dsirely  and  triumphantly  expressive  of  the  greatness  of  his 
gmius.  it  is  at  once  the  glory  and  disgrace  of  our  literature ; 
and  will  remain  to  all  ages  a  perpetual  monimieot  of  tlie 
exalted  genius  and  depraved  heart  of  the  writer.  It  is  de- 
voted to  the  worst  of  purposes  and  passions  ;  and  flows  on  in 
one  continned  stream  of  pollution.  Its  great  design  seems 
to  be,  to  shame  the  good  out  of  their  virtues,  and  to  inspire 
the  wicked  with  the  pride  of  depravity.  If,  for  a  moment, 
the  author  appears  to  forget  himself,  and  to  suffer  his  muse 
to  breathe  or  purity  and  tendemees—  If  a  touch  of  humanity, 
a  faint  gleam  of  goodness,  awaken  our  sympathy,  he  turns 
upon  us  with  a  sneer  of  contempt,  or  laughs  our  sensibility 
to  scorn.  Indeed,  throughout,  we  discover  the  heartless 
despiser  of  human  nature;— a  denaturalised  being,  who. 
having  exliausted  every  species  of  sensual  gratification,  and 
drained  the  cup  of  sin  to  its  bitterest  dregs,  is  resolved  to 
show  tliat  be  is  no  longer  human,  even  in  his  frailties,  but 
a  cool,  nnooneemed  fiend,  treating,  well-nigh  with  equal 
derision,  the  most  pure  of  virtues  and  the  most  odious  of 
vices,  dead  alike  to  the  beauty  of  the  one  and  the  deformity 
of  the  other ;  yet  possessing  a  restless  spirit  of  seduction,  — 
detMslng  the  nobler  part  of  man,  that  he  may  more  surely 
bring  into  action  his  baser  appetites  and  passions.  To  ac- 
complish tills,  he  has  lavished  all  the  wiles  of  his  wit.  all  the 
enchantments  of  his  genius.  In  every  page  the  poet  is  a 
libertine ;  and  the  most  unexceptionable  passages  are  mil- 
dewed with  impurity.  The  cloven  foot  of  the  libidinous 
satyr  is  monstrously  associated  with  the  angel-wlng  of 
fnnua.— 

'  Vd  rather  be  the  wretch  that  scrawls 
His  idiot  nonsense  on  the  walls ; 
Not  quite  a  man,  not  quite  a  brute, 
Tliaa  I  would  basely  prostitute 
My  powers  to  serve  the  cause  of  vice. 
To  build  some  Jewell'd  edifice 
So  fUr,  so  foul, — framed  with  such  art 
To  please  tlie  eye  and  soli  the  heart. 
That  he  who  has  not  power  to  shun. 
Comes,  looks,  and  feels  himself  undcme.' 

O  mr  Brethren  I  how  I  wish  that  the  style  of  this  discourse 
cooia  be  ten  accusatory  and  severe  I " 

The  **  Letter  of  Cato  to  Lord  Byron,**  next  to  be 
quoted,  attracted  considerable  notice;  and  was,  we 
know  not  whether  justly  or  unjustly,  ascribed  to  the 
pen  of  the  Bev.  George  Croly,  D.D.,  Bector  of 
Bomlbrd,  in  Essex  —  author  of  "Paris  In  1815,** 
a  poem  —  *'  Pride  shall  have  a  Fall,  a  Comedy/*  — 
*•  CatiUne,  a  Tragedy,"  —  "  SaUthiel,  a  Bomanoe," 
—  **  Life  of  George  the  Fourth,**  —  **  Comment  on 
the  Apocalypse,**  kc  &c.  fcc. 

XXX.    CATO. 
**  Whatever  four  principles,  no  page  of  any  of  your  writings 


baa  contributed  to  the  security  or  the  adormneat  of  vlrtoit. 
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Have  you  not  oflbnded  against  decency  ?  and  repudiated 
shame  ?  Have  you  not  represented  almost  every  woman  as 
a  harlot  ?  How  your  fame  will  stand  with  posterity,  it  would 
be  idle  to  speculate  upon..  It  is  not  improbable  that  some- 
thing like  the  doubt  which  crossed  the  mind  of  the  senate, 
whether  they  should  pronounce  their  deceased  emperor  a 
tyrant  or  a  god,  will  perplex  the  Judgment  of  succeeding 
generations  as  to  the  creoit  and  character  of  your  poetry. 
They  will  hardly  know  if  they  sliall  deify  or  desecrate  a 
genius  so  majestic,  degrading  itself  by  subjects  and  sen- 
nments  so  repulsive.  With  an  insane  paitlallty,  we  are 
undervaluing  our  standard  writers,  and  placing  licentious 
drivellers  in  their  room.  The  Shakspeares  and  Mlltons  of 
better  days  are  superseded  by  the  Bjrrons  and  Shelleys,  the 
HuntsandHooresof  ourown:  butlet  us  hope  tliat  the  nrbasn 
which  the  present  generation  luxuriates  upon,  posterity  will 
nauseate  and  cast  upon  the  dunghill.  With  such  a  teacher 
as  you  have  shown  yourself,  how  is  it  possible  for  the  dlsdples 
of  your  school  to  be  any  other  than  most  vicious  beings  ?  He 
who  brutalizes  every  feeling  that  gives  dignity  to  social,  every 
principle  tliat  impnrts  comfort  to  domestic,  life— he  who 
represents  all  chastity  as  visionary,  and  all  virtue  as  vUe,  is 
not  entitled  to  be  considered  a»a  man— he  is  a  livmgUtermrjf 
montter" 

The  ensolpg  paragraphs  are  from  a  writer  who 
affixes  to  his  lucubration  the  initials  W.C — ;  but 
with  whose  ftill  name  and  surname  we  have,  after 
much  diligence,  tUled  to  make  ourselves  acquainted. 

XXXI.  ANON. 
**  It  is  to  Don  Juan,  the  last  of  I/>rd  Byron's  productions, 
that  he  will  owe  his  immortalitr.  It  is  his  only  work  which 
excels  by  its  allurement  and  delight ;  by  Its  power  of  attract- 
ing and  detaintng  attention.  It  keeps  the  mind  In  pleasing 
captivity ;  It  is  perused  with  eagerness,  and.  In  hopes  of  new 
pleasure,  is  perused  again.  The  wild  and  daring  sallies  of 
sentiment  with  which  It  abounds,  the  Irregular  and  eccentric 
violence  of  wit  which  pervades  every  canto,  excite  at  once 
astonishment  and  enthusiasm.  The  original  humour,  the 
peculiarity  of  expression,  the  incidents,  the  circumstances,  the 
surprises,  the  Jests  of  action  and  of  thought,  the  shades  of 
light  and  darkness  so  exquisitely  intermingled,  impart  a  pe- 
culiarity of  character  to  the  work,  which  places  it  above  all 
modem,  above  all  ancient  fame.  Indeed,  if  we  except  the  six- 
teen satires  of  Juvenal,  there  is  nothing  in  antiqui^  so  bitter 
or  so  decisive  as  the  sixteen  cantos  of  Don  Juan.  The  Roman 
satirist  exhibits  a  mixture  of  dignitv  and  aversion,  of  hatred 
and  invective ;  the  Englbh  censor  displays  a  contempt  of  the 
various  relations  of  society,  of  the  hypocrisies,  the  tumults, 
and  the  agitations  of  life.  Juvenal  disdains  to  wield  the 
feeble  weuioo  of  ridicule—  Byron  delights  to  mix  seriousness 
with  merriment,  and  thoughts  purely  Jocular  with  sentiments 
of  exasperation  and  revenge.  Juvenal  is  never  pathetic  — 
Byron,  when  he  arrives  at  this  species  of  excellence,  destroys 
its  elTect  by  eflUsions  of  ridicule  or  Insensibility.  Both  poets, 
however,  exliibit  the  same  ebullitions  of  resentment  against 
the  miserable  victims  which  they  sacrifice  to  their  fury —the 
same  scorn  for  m^nkinH  —  and  the  same  vehemence  in  de- 
picting their  crimes,  passions,  and  follies.  Both  attack  ex- 
isting villany,  strike  at  corruption  and proiUgacy,  and  trample 
upon  the  turpitude  and  iMseness  of  high  liie.  Both  are 
grave,  intrepla,  and  implacable.  If  at  anv  time  they  relax 
the  sternness  of  their  manner,  they  never  forget  themselves. 
They  sometimes  smile,  indeed,  but  their  smile  Is  more  terrible 
than  their  frown :  it  is  never  excited  but  when  their  indigna- 
tion is  mingled  with  contempt.  —  Don  Juan  will  be  read  as 
long  as  satire,  wit,  mirth,  and  supreme  excellence  shall  be 
esteemed  among  men:  It  will  continue  to  enchain  every 
aflbction  and  emotion  of  the  mind :  and  every  reader,  when 
he  arrives  at  lu  conclusion,  will  view  it  with  an  eye  of  sorrow, 
such  as  the  traveller  casts  on  departing  day. " 

Another  (or  the  same)  Mr.  Anon.,  in  a  work,  in 
three  volumes  8vo,  London,  1625,  entitled  **  The 
Life,  Writings,  Opinions,  and  Times  of  Lord  Byron,** 
thus 


XXXII.    ANON.  (Second.) 

**  All  at  oDce  the  accumulated  torrent  of  obloqar  it  poured 
forth  upon  the  devoted  head  of  Lord  Byron !  Well  —  he  de- 
spised ft,  and  Justly  he  might  do  so :  it  will  never  tarnish  a 
leaf  of  ids  Iwirels.  Bvery  man  who  has  once  read  Don 
Juan,  if  he  Ingenuously  coiuteses  the  truth,  will  feel  IncUned 
to  peruse  it  again  and  again.  If  Byron's  works  l>e  proecrtbed 
on  the  score  of  want  of  decency,  it  wiU  be  necessary  to  sweep 
oir  one  half  of  English  literature  at  once,  as  UM  esjmrgan. 
But  Byron  was  a  proscrltwd  poK  with  tiie  puritraical 
moralists,  or  exclusively  good  men !  '* 

A  third  **  Anon."  meets  us  in  the  Author  of 
<*  Don  John  ;  or,  Don  Juan  unmasked ;  being  a  Key 
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to  the  myBtenr  attending  that  remarkable  publica- 
tion." 

XXXIIL  ANON.   (Third.) 

*'  In  Don  Juan,  his  lordihlp'i  muae  displayt  all  hit  chano- 
terlttSc  beautiet  and  blemuhet — soaring  to  the  rastett 
heights,  or  creeping  to  the  lowest  depths— glancing  with  an 
eje  or  fantasT  at  thmgs  past,  at  things  present,  and  at  things 
to  come.  The  poem  is  constructed,  like  the  image  of  Nebu- 
chadneiiar's  dream — of  line  gold,  silTer,  and  clajr.  it  abounds 
In  sublime  thought  and  low  humour,  in  dignified  feeling  and 
maliipaant  passion.  In  elegant  wit  and  obsolete  conceit  It 
alternately  presents  us  with  the  galetj  of  the  ball-room,  and 
the  gloom  of  the  scaiMd — leading  us  among  the  airy 

Sleasantries  of  (iuhlonable  assemblages,  and  suddenly  oon- 
ucting  us  to  haunts  of  deprared  and  disgusting  sensuality. 
We  have  scarcely  time  to  be  refreshed  and  soothed  by  the 
odours  of  flowers  and  bursting  blossoms,  the  penslTe  silence 
of  still  waters,  and  the  contemplation  of  beautiful  forms, 
before  we  are  terrified  and  horror-stricken  by  the  ferocious 
clamours  of  tumultuous  crowds,  and  the  axomcs  of  innocent 
and  expiring  rictlms.  This  poem  turns  deconun  into  jest, 
and  bids  defiance  to  the  established  decencies  of  life.  It  wars 
with  Tlrtue  as  resolutely  as  with  rice.** 

Our  next  anihor  is  a  pteudommunu  oat — the 
writer  of  a  *<  Letter  to  Lord  Byron,  by  John  BuU," 
Loudon,  8to,  1821.  This  production  much  exdted 
Lord  Byron*8  curiosity.  In  one  of  his  letters  to  Mr. 
Murray  he  asks,  **  Who  the  devil  can  have  done  this 
diabolically  ireU^wrltten  letter?**  and  subsequently 
he  is  fbund  resting  his  suspicion  (unfoundedly,  no 
doubt,)  on  one  of  his  own  most  intimate  personal 
friends.     We  extract  a  few  paragraphs. 

XXXIV.  JOHN  BULL. 
**  Stick  to  Don  Juan ;  It  is  the  only  sincere  thing  you  have 
erer  written;  and  it  will  live  many  years  after  all  your 
Harolds  have  ceased  to  be,  in  your  own  words, 

*  A  school-glrrs  tale —the  wonder  of  an  hour.* 

I  consider  Don  Juan  as  out  of  all  sight  the  best  of  jrour  works : 
It  Is  by  ikr  the  moat  spirited,  the  roost  straightforward,  the 
most  interestina,  and  the  most  poetical ;  and  every  body 
thinks  as  I  do  of  it,  although  they  have  not  the  heart  to  say 
so.  Old  Giflbrd's  brow  relaxed  as  he  gloated  over  it ;  Mr. 
Croker  chuckled :  Dr.  Whitaker  smirked ;  Mr.  Milnum 
sighed ;  Mr.  Coleridge  took  it  to  his  bed  with  him. 

**  I  think  the  great  charm  of  Its  style  is,  that  it  is  not  much 
like  the  style  of  any  other  poem  in  the  world.  It  is  utter 
humbug  to  say,  that  it  is  borrowed  from  the  style  of  the  Italian 
weavers  of  merry  Ottawa  rima :  their  merriment  is  nothing, 
because  they  have  nothing  but  their  merriment ;  yours  Is 
every  thing,  because  it  is  delightfully  intermingled  with,  and 
contrasted  by,  all  manner  of  serious  things — murder  and 
lust  indudeo.  It  is  also  mere  humbug  to  accuse  you  of 
havingplagiarised  it  from  Mr.  Prere's  pretty  and  graceftil 
little  Wbistlecrafts.  The  measure,  to  be  sure,  is  the  same  ; 
but  then  the  measure  is  as  old  as  the  hills.  But  the  spirit  of 
the  two  poets  is  as  diflbrent  as  can  be.  Mr.  Frere  writes 
elegantly,  plajrfblly,  very  like  a  gentleman,  and  a  scholar,  and 
a  respectable  man ;  and  his  poems  never  sold,  nor  ever  will 
sell.  Your  Don  Juan,  again,  is  written  strongly,  lasciviously, 
fiercely,  laughingly, — everv  body  sees  in  a  moment  that 
nobody  could  have  written  It  but  a  man  of  the  first  order, 
both  in  genius  and  in  dissipation— a  real  master  of  all  his 
tools  —  a  profligate,  pernicious,  irresistible,  charming  devil ; 
— and  accordingly  the  Don  sells,  and  will  sell,  to  the  end  of 
time,  whether  our  good  friend,  Mr.  John  Murray,  honour  it 
with  his  Imprimatur,  or  doth  not  so  honour  it.  I  will  mration 
a  book,  however,  firom  which  I  do  think  you  have  taken  a 
great  many  hints ;  nay,  a  great  many  pretty  Ibll  sketches,  for 
your  Juan.  It  is  one  which  (with  a  few  more)  one  never  sees 
mentioned  In  reviews,  because  it  Is  a  book  written  on  the 
anti-humbug  principle.  It  is  — vou  know  It  exceedingly  well 
— itisnooUier  than  *  Faublas,  a  book  which  cootuns  as 
much  good  fun  as  Gil  Bias,  or  Mollte«;  as  much  good 
luscious  description  as  the  H^loise;  as  much  fancy  and 
Imagination  as  all  the  comedies  in  the  English  language  put 
together,  and  less  humbug  than  any  one  given  romance  tnat 
has  been  written  since  Don  Quixote — a  book  which  is  to  be 
found  on  the  tables  of  roues,  and  in  the  desks  of  divines,  and 
under  the  pillows  of  spinsters  —  a  book,  in  a  word,  which  is 
read  universally  —  I  wish  I  could  add  —  In  the  original. 

**  But  all  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  charming  style  of 
Don  Juan,  which  is  entirely  and  inimitably  your  own  —  the 
sweet,  fiery,  rapid,  easy— beautifully  easy,— anti-humbug 

Sjrle  of  Don  Juan.  Ten  stansas  of  it  are  worth  aO  your 
anfr«d— and  yet  your  Manftwi  is  a  noble  poem,  too,  in  its 
waj.  I  had  really  no  idea  what  a  very  clover  fellow  you  were 
tlU  I  read  Don  Joan.    In  my  humble  opinion,  there  is  very 


& 


Uttle  In  the  Utentore  of  the  present  day  that  will  maoa  i<m 
test  of  half  a  century,  9%eepi  toe  Seoiek  novels  of  Sir  Waitm 
Scott,  and  Don  Juan.  Tney  will  do  so  beranae  they  are 
written  with  perfect  fedlitv  and  nature — htraiiaa  their 
materials  are  all  drawn  from  Ufe.** 

Coming  onoe  more  to  men  with  oamci*  we  pusmt 
this  extract  fhmi  a  Life  of  Byron,  by  the  wcU-known 
author  of  **  The  Annals  of  the  Pariah,*  «  The 
Provost,**  ••The  EntaU,"  ••Sir  Andrew  W^ie," 
••  JUurie  Todd,**  and  ••  The  Member."  , 

XXXV.  GALT. 

"  Strong  ol^ections  have  been  made  to  the  moral  tendewy 
of  Don  Juan ;  but,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  it  la  Lofd  ByT«<a  « 
masterpiece  ;  and  undoubtedly  it  displays  all  the  variet»^  •/ 
his  powers,  combined  with  a  quaint  plarfttlnrsa  not  fDoatJ  ro 
an  equal  degree  in  any  other  of  his  wona.    The  terkm*  mr^ 

Gthetic  portions  are  exquisitely  beaotiAil ;  the  <fascrlr*-  •  j 
ve  all  the  distinctness  of  the  best  pictures  In  ChlUe  IHUr*  ni. 
and  are,  moreover,  generally  drawn  from  nature  ;  whil»'  t»« 
satire  is  for  the  most  part  ciuiously  assmiatad  and  ^mt^it  ^ 
witty.  The  characters  are  sketched  with  •■^■■^ny  fintm.^s 
and  freedom ;  and,  though  sometimes  grotaaque,  are  y«H  i>  4 
often  overcharged.  It  is  professedly  an  epic  poetn.  bat  k  r.^r 
be  more  properly  described  as  a  poetical  novel.  NoresafcV 
said  to  inculcate  any  particular  moral,  or  to  4d  ■aoca  th^ 
nnmantle  the  decorum  of  society.  Bold  and  baoyaoK  thro««t- 
ottt,  it  exhibits  a  free  Irreverent  knowledge  of  the  wor'A, 
laughing  or  mocking  as  the  thought  serves,  in  the  sost  m^ 
expected  antitheses  to  the  proprieties  oC  tttat^  piari..  ^ad 
circumstance.  The  object  of  the  poem  Is  to  dncribe  the 
progress  of  a  libertine  through  life;  not  an  oqirtnnpM 
prodigal,  whose  profligacy,  growing  with  hla  grawth  ar^ 
strengthentaig  with  his  strength,  passes  from  volnprvaos 
indulgence  Into  the  morbU  sensually  of  syvtcinacic  ik^ 
bauchery  ;  but  a  voung  gentleman  who,  whirled  by  Che  vip«:* 
and  vivacity  of  his  anunal  spirits  Into  a  world  of  adwatu'  •<. 


1^  of  his  animal  spirlU 
In  which  his  stars  are  chiefly  In  feuH  for  his 
at  last  into  an  honourable  lawgiver,  m 
divorce  bills,  and  possibly  a  suhralbor  to  the  Sede^  far  chr 
Suppresslon.of  Vice.'' 

Next  to  Mr.  Oalt  we  place  the  amiable  and  tai 
Sir  Samuel  Egerton  Brydges,  Baronet,  of  Dentoa  aid 
Lee  Priory,  Kent,  author  of  ••  Mary  CIMbrd,"  the 
*•  Censura  Llteraria,**  the  ••  AutoUognfihy  oC  CU> 
yering,**  kckckc 

XXXVI.  BRTDGB8. 


**  Don  Juan  is,  no  doubt,  very  lleenti< 

renders  It  dangerous  to  praise  it  venr  n 

improper  for  those  who  have  notacoolaodoorreel  Ji 

ana  cannot  separate  the  oh)eoUonable  parts  tram 

ous  beautiful  passages  intermixed.  Bat  nowhe 

mind  more  elastic,  free,  and  vigorous,  and  hia 

human  nature  more  surprising.    It  haa  all 

many  of  which  cannot  be  defended,  and  some  of  vMkrk  .trr 

disgusting;  but  it  haa,  also,  almost  every 

merit ;  there  are  in  It  some  of  the  finest  passages  whh 

Byron  ever  wrote ;  there  is  amaaing  knowledge  of 

nature  in  it ;  there  is  exonisite  humour ;  there  ia 

and  bound,  and  vigour  of  narrative,  imagciy,  ■  nits  «» 

style,  which  are  admirable ;  there  is  a  vaat  fertflky  at  ^w^ 

extensive,  and  oriainal  thought,  and,  at  the  aaae  t«~ 

is  the  provision  of  a  prompt  and  most  richly-etered 

The  invention  is  lively  and  poetical;  Che  ~ 

brilliant  and  glowinc,  yet  not  over-wnraght,  but 

nature,  and  nlchful  to  her  eoloors ;  and  the 

character  of  the  whole  (badng  too  m 

dispiriting,  though  gloomy ;  not  misanthropic, 

ana  not  repulsive  to  the  visions  of  poetfta 

though  indignant  and  resentfttl.    I  know  not 

had  never  written  this  poem.  In  spite  oC  aD  its 

Intermingled  mischief !     There  are  parts  of  It  whtrh  ot 

among  the  most  Inilliant  proofs  of  hla  grahas  ;  aad,  wtm  h 

even  better,  there  are  parts  which  throw  a  Uaaeof  liglui  i^ea 

the  knowledge  of  human  life.** 

After  depicting  the  mode  of  life  punoed  by  lori 
Byron  at  Venice,  in  1617-18,  hit 
notices  Don  Juan :  — 

XXXVII.  MOOBX. 

"  It  was  at  this  time,  as  the  featurea  of  the 
would  but  too  plainly  Indicate,  that  Lord  Byrvn 
and  wrote  part  of  his  poem  of  Don  Joan  ;—  a^ 
paaes  more  Csithftilly,  and  in  many  rea 
reflect  every  variety  or  feeling,  and  whim. 


like  the  rack  of  aiitinnn.  swept  aooaa  the  wMher'^ 
writing  them.  Nothing  Icsa,  Imtoad,  i 
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binatioo  of  attribatM,  which  ezbted  and  were  In  AiU  acthrlty 
lo  his  mind  at  thti  moment,  could  have  suggected,  or  been 
capable  of,  the  execation  of  mch  a  work.  The  cool  ihrewd- 
nets  of  age,  with  the  Ttracity  and  glowing  temperament  of 
jouth,  —the  wit  of  a  Voltaire,  with  the  sentibiUty  of  a 
KoiuMau,  —  the  minute  practical  knowledge  of  the  man  of 
•ocieCy,  with  the  abstract  and  lelf-contemplatiTe  spirit  of  the 
poet,  —a  insceptlhUltj  of  all  that  !•  grandeat  and  moit  aflbct* 
Ing  hi  human  rirtue,  with  a  deep,  withering  experience  of  all 
that  if  mo«t  btal  to  It,— the  two  extremes,  in  ibort,  of  man's 
mixed  and  Ineoostotent  nature,  now  ranklj  smelling  of  earth, 
now  breathlnc  of  heaven,- such  was  the  strange  assemblage 
of  contrary  elements,  aU  meeting  together  in  the  same  mind, 
and  all  brought  to  bnr,  in  turn,  upon  the  same  task,  fW>m 
which  akme  could  hare  sprung  this  extraordlnair  poem —the 
most  powerful  and,  In  many  respects,  painftil  display  of  the 
versatility  of  genius  that  has  ever  been  left  for  succeeding 
ages  to  wonder  at  and  deplore.'* 

Immcdiitely  on  receiving  the  news  of  Lord  Byron*g 
death.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  as  is  known  to  all,  sent  to 
one  of  the  Edinburgh  newspapers  a  touching  tribute 
to  his  memory.  Perhaps  a  more  fitting  place  might 
hare  been  found  in  this  collection  for  parts  of  the 
following  extract  i — but  we  cannot  prevail  on  our- 
selves to  present  it  here  in  a  mutilated  form. 

XZXVIII.    SCOTT. 

**  Amidst  the  general  calmness  of  the  political  atmosphere, 
we  have  been  stunned,  tnm  another  quarter,  by  one  or  those 
dMth  notes,  which  are  pealed  at  intervals,  as  from  an  arch- 
angel's trumpet,  to  awaken  the  soul  of  a  whole  people  at 
once.  Lord  Byron,  who  has  so  long  and  so  amply  filled  the 
hiffhest  place  In  the  public  eye,  has  shared  the  lot  of^bumanlty . 
That  mighty  genius,  which  waJked  amongst  men  as  something 
superior  to  ordinary  mortality,  and  whose  powers  were  beheld 
with  wonder,  and  something  approaching  to  terror,  as  if  wo 
knew  not  whether  they  were  of  good  or  of  evil,  is  laid  as 
soundly  to  rest  as  the  poor  peasant  whose  ideas  went  not 
beyond  his  dally  task.  The  voice  of  just  blame  and  of  mallg* 
nant  censure  are  at  once  silenced ;  and  we  feel  almost  as  If 
the  great  luminary  of  heaven  had  suddenly  disiq>peared  ttom 
the  sky,  at  the  moment  when  every  telescope  was  levelled 
fbr  the  examination  of  the  spots  which  dimmed  its  brightness. 
It  is  not  now  the  question,  what  were  Byron's  Csults,  what 
his  mistakes ;  but,  how  is  the  blank  which  he  has  left  In 
British  literature  to  be  filled  up?  Not,  we  fear,  In  one 
generation,  which,  among  many  nlghlv  gifted  persons,  has 
prodacednone  which  approachedLord  Bjrron,  in  orioinalitt, 
the  first  attribute  of  genius.  Only  thirty-six  years  old  — 
so  much  already  done  for  immortality — so  much  time  re- 
malninf ,  as  it  seemed  to  us  short-sighted  mortals,  to  maintain 
and  to  extend  his  fisme,  and  to  atone  for  errors  in  conduct 
and  levities  In  imposition,- who  will  not  grieve  that  such  a 
race  lias  been  shortened,  thoush  not  always  keeping  the 
straight  pi^ ;  such  a  light  extinguished,  though  sometimes 
flamuig  to  dassle  and  to  bewilder  ?  One  word  on  thi^  un- 
grateful subieet,  ere  we  quit  it  for  ever. 

**  The  errors  of  Lord  Byron  arose  neither  from  depravity 
of  heart, — for  Nature  had  not  committed  the  anomaly  of 
uniting  to  such  extraordinary  talents  an  Imperfect  moral 
sense,— nor  flrom  feelings  dead  to  the  admiration  of  virtue. 
No  man  had  ever  a  kinder  heart  for  sympathv,  or  a  more  open 
hand  for  the  relief  of  distreu ;  and  no  mine  waa  ever  more 
formed  for  the  enthusiastic  admiration  of  noble  actions,  pro- 
viding he  was  convinced  that  the  actors  had  proceeded  on 
disinterested  principles.     Remonstrances  from  i^  friend,  of 
whose  Intentions  and  kindness  he  was  secure,  had  often  great 
weight  with  him ;  but  there  were  few  who  would  venture  on 
a  task  so  difflcult.    Reproof  he  endured  with  impatience,  and 
reproach  hardened  him  in  his  error :  so  that  he  often  resem- 
bled the  gallant  war-steed,  who  rushes  forward  on  the  steel 
that  woonds  him.    In  the  most  palnfUl  crisis  of  his  private 
life,  he  evinced  this  irritability  and  impatience  of  censure  in 
such  a  degree,  as  almost  to  resemble  the  noble  victim  of  the 
tNiil-figbt,  which  is  more  maddened  by  the  squibs,  darts,  and 
petty  annoyances  of  the  unworthy  crowds  beyond  the  lists, 
than  by  the  lance  of  his  nobler,  and,  so  to  speak,  his  more 
Intimate  antagonist    In  a  word,  much  of  that  In  which  he 
erred  was  in  bravado  and  scorn  of  his  censors,  and  was  done 
with  the  motive  of  Dryden's  despot,  *  to  show  his  arbitrary 
power.' 

**  As  various  In  oomposltion  as  Shakspeare  himself  (Uils 
will  be  admitted  by  all  who  are  acquainted  with  his  *  Don 
Juaa*),  he  has  embraced  every  topic  of  human  life,  and 
sounded  every  string  on  the  divine  harp,  firom  its  slightest 
to  its  most  powerful  and  heart-astounding  tones.  There  is 
scarce  a  passion  or  a  situation  which  has  escaped  his  pen ; 
and  be  might  be  drawn,  like  Garrick,  between  the  we«9lng 
and  the  UMgh*«w  Huse,  although  his  most  powerful  efforts 
have  certainly  been  devoted  to  Melpomene.  His  genius 
•cemed  as  prolifle  as  various.    The  most  prodigal  use  did 


not  exbauit  his  powen,  nav,  seemed  rather  to  increase  their 
vigour.  Neither  ChUde  Harold,  nor  any  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  Byron's  earlier  tales,  contain  more  exquisite  morsels 
of  poetry  than  are  to  be  found  scattered  through  the  cantos 
of  JDoa  Juan,  amidst  verses  which  the  author  appears  to 
have  thrown  off  with  an  effort  as  spontaneous  as  that  (tf  a 
tree  resigning  its  leaves  to  the  wind.  But  that  noble  tree 
will  never  more  bear  fhiit  or  blossom !  It  has  been  cut 
down  in  its  strength,  and  the  past  is  all  that  remains  to  us  of 
Byron.  We  can  scarce  reconcile  ourselves  to  the  Idea — 
scarce  think  that  the  vtdoe  Is  silent  for  ever,  which,  bursting 
so  often  on  our  ear,  was  often  heard  with  rapturous  admira- 
tion, sometimes  with  regret,  but  always  with  the  deepest 
interest, 

*  All  that's  bright  must  fSvle, 
The  brightest  still  the  fleetest  I  * 
With  a  strong  feeling  of  awfUl  sorrow,  we  take  leave  of  the 
subiect.  Death  creeps  upon  our  most  serious  as  well  as 
upon  our  most  idle  employments;  and  it  is  a  reflection 
solemn  and  gratifying,  that  he  found  our  Byron  in  no 
moment  of  levity,  but  contributing  his  fortune,  and  hasard- 
ing  his  life,  in  behalf  of  a  people  only  endeared  to  him  by 
their  own  past  ciories,  and  as  fellow-creatures  suffering 
under  the  yoke  of  a  heathen  oppressor.  To  have  fallen  in  a 
crusade  for  Freedom  and  Humanity,  as  in  olden  times  it 
would  have  been  an  atonement  for  the  blackest  crimes,  may 
in  the  presmt  be  allowed  to  expiate  n-eater  follies  than  even 
exaggerating  calumny  has  propagatad  against  Byron." 

In  a  little  journal  conducted  by  the  great  poet  of 
Germany,  Goethe,  and  entitled  **  Kunst  und  Alther- 
thum,**  i.  i.  •*  Art  and  Antiquity,"  (Part  HL 
1821,)  there  appeared  a  transUtion  into  German  of 
part  of  the  first  canto  of  Don  Juan,  with  some  n- 
marts  on  the  poem  by  the  venerable  Editor,  of 
which  we  next  submit  a  specimen :  — 

XXXIX.   GOETHE. 

**  Don  Juan  Is  a  thoroughly  genial  work— misanthropical 
to  the  bitterest  savageness,  trader  to  the  most  exquisite 
delicacy  of  sweet  feelings :  and  when  we  once  understand 
and  appreciate  the  author,  and  make  up  our  minds  not  fket- 
fUlly  and  vainlv  to  wish  hun  other  than  he  Is,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  enjov  what  he  chooses  to  pour  out  before  us  with  such 
unbounded  audacity— with  such  utter  recklessness.  The 
technical  execution  of  the  verse  is  in  every  respect  answer- 
able to  the  strange,  wild  simplicity  of  the  conception  and 
plan :  the  poet  no  more  thinks  of  polishing  his  phrase,  than 
he  does  of  fUttering  his  kind :  and  jret,  when  we  examine  the 
piece  more  narrowly,  we  fsel  that  English  poetry  is  in  pos- 
session of  what  the  German  has  never  attained,  a  classically 
elegant  comic  style. .... 

"  If  I  am  blamied  for  recommending  this  work  for  transl»> 
tlon — for  throwing  out  bints  which  may  serve  to  Introduce 
so  immoral  a  performance  among  a  qiuet  and  uncormpted 
nation  —  I  answer,  that  I  really  do  not  perceive  any  likeli* 
hood  of  our  virtue's  sustaining  serious  damage  in  this  way : 
Poets  and  Romancers,  bad  as  they  may  be,  have  not  yet 
learned  to  be  more  peraidous  than  the  daily  newsnaners 
which  lie  on  every  table."  ^^ 

After  Scott  and  Goethe  we  should  be  sorry  to 
quote  anybody  but  Lord  Byron  himselfl  In  Mr. 
Kennedy's  account  of  his  "  Conversations**  with  the 
noble  poet  at  Cephalonia,  a  few  weeks  before  his 
death,  we  find  the  following  passage,  with  which  let 
these  pndegomena  conclude. 

XL.    BYRON  4w  (^p«d  Kennedy), 

**  I  cannot,'*  said  Lord  Byron,  **  conceive  why  people  win 
always  mix  up  my  own  character  and  opinions  witn  those 
of  the  imaglnuy  beings  which,  as  a  poet,  i  have  the  right  and 
Uberty  to  draw.^» 

'*  They  certainly,"  said  I,  "  do  not  spare  your  Lordship 
In  that  respect,  and  in  Chllde  Harold,  Lara,  the  Giaour,  vid 
Don  Juan,  they  are  too  much  disposed  to  think  that  yon 
paint,  in  many  costumes,  vourself,  and  that  these  characters 
are  only  the  vehicles  for  the  expression  of  your  own  s«id- 
ments  and  fiselings." 

**  They  do  me  great  faOostice,"  he  replied  "  and  what  was 
never  before  done  to  any  poet.  Even  In  Don  Juan  I  have 
been  equally  misunderstood,  I  take  a  vidons  and  unprin- 
cipled character,  and  lead  him  through  those  ranks  of 
societv,  whose  high  external  aocomplishments  cover  and 
cloak  mtemal  and  secret  vices,  and  I  paint  the  natural  effects 
of  such  characters;  and  certidnlr  tney  are  not  so  highly 
coloured  u  we  find  them  in  real  lifh." 

**  This  may  be  true ;  but  the  question  Is,  what  are  your 
motives  and  object  for  painting  nothing  but  scenes  of  vice 
and  fblly  ?  "  — *'  To  remove  the  cloak,  which  the  manners  ttad 
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maxhni  ot  lodetf,**  iald  bts  Lordship.  •*  throw  orer  their 
McreC  iJbs,  and  ihow  them  to  the  world  as  they  reallj  are." 

We  had  intended  to  stop  with  the  above  —  but 
after  it  was  too  late  to  derange  the  order  of  our 
earlier  testimonies,  our  attention  was  solicited  to  a 
sportive  efllision  by  the  learned  Dr.  William  Maginn, 
of  Trinity  College,  DubUn,  which  appears  to  us  not 
unworthy  of  being  transferred  to  this  011a  podrida. 
Every  one  ought  to  have,  but  every  one  has  not,  by 
heart  Wordsworth's  "  Yarrow  Unvisited ;  '*  therefore 
we  shall  place  the  original  alongside  of  the  parody. 

YARHOW  UNVI8IT8D  (1809).       DON  JUAN  UNREAD  C1S19). 

FaoM  SUflbw  Cwtl*  «•  iMd  Mm 

Th«  mwy  Forth  unnTeOM  j 
Had  trad  th*  bviki  of  Qyde  and  Tav, 

And  with  the  TwMd  had  UavtU'd ; 
And  when  w«  came  to  CloTmford, 

Then  mW  my  "  wimmmu  Marrow  ," 
•*  WfaaMTar  batida,««  11  torn  ailda. 

And  aaa  tha  Braaa  of  Yarrow." 


M  Let  Yarrow  Falk,  frmi  MUxk 

Who  havo  bm  hnyinR.  sellfaiCt 
Oo  back  to  Yarrow,  *lU  thdr  own ; 

Bach  Maiden  to  her  DwelUnai 
On  Ybiow's  banki  let  herons  fted. 

Ham  cguch,  and  rabblti  bnrrow  I 
Bat  wc  will  dewnwanU  with  tha 
Tweed, 

Nor  tun  adde  to  Yaxrow. 


Or  Corinth  CasUo  wc  had  read 

The  amazinc  SIcK*  unravell'd, 
And  twaUow'tl  Lara  and  the  Uiaoor, 

And  with  Ghilde  Haro:d  tmreU'd  | 
And  BO  wc  fcllov'd  aorcn  foot, 

And  fitfthfallT  as  any. 
Until  he  cried.  '*  Come  turn  atdda^ 

And  read  of  Don  Qiovannl.* 

••  Lac  Whinlah  Cdk,  Am  HoOMid 
Houac, 


«  There'*    Gala   Water, 
Hanght. 
Both  bin{;  right  bcbrc  us ; 
And  Dftyborough,  when  widi  chini' 
Ing  Tweed  . 
T%c  Untwhltas  riiw  in  choraa ; 
Thtfo'a   fdeaMBit   Tlvlac  Dale,  a 
land  [row : 

Made  b!ithc  with  ptoiuih  and  har- 
Why  threw  away  a  nceoftil  day 
To  fo  In  aeaKh  of  Yarrow  ? 

*•  Whai'W  Yarrow  hut  a  River  bare. 

That  f  Udw  the  dark  hllh  under  ? 
Tharo  are  a  thouiand  Kich  cliewhei* 

A*  worthy  ofyonr  wonder." 
.JlBanflc  wofdithcy  laem'dof  kUght 
andMomi 

My  tru^lofTC  liA'A  far  mmtow  ; 
And  looked  mo  in  the  beo,  to  think 

I  thna  eoald  ipeak  of  Yairaw  i 


Who  have  been  lytng.  pnOag, 
Read  Don  GtoTaonl,  *tl<  their  own ; 

A  child  of  their  creating  I 
On  JCKta  imfhne  they  love  to  feed, 

And  tiMre  they  an—  and  many  I 
Bat  we,  who  link  noc  with  tha 
crew. 

Regard  not  Don  UiarannL 

*i  Than  '■  Oodwta'sdanght«r,8hcl- 
Ivy'a  wife, 
A  writing  fearfU  atari ea ; 
There  'a  liazUtt,  who,  with  Hunt  and 
Keata. 
Brays  forth  In  Cockney  chonia  { 
Therc'apleaaant  Thomas  Moore,  a 
lad 
Who  alngs  of  Roae  and  Fanny : 
Whythrow  awn  thaae  wits  aogay 
To  take  up  X)on  Giovanni  7 

"  What's  Juan  but  a  ahameieaatalc 
Tliat  bunts  all  rulca  asuiuter  i 

There  are  a  thonaanA't uch  elsewhere 
A*  worthy  of  your  wonder." 

— btrange  worda  they  aeemU  of  sUght 


'OhI 


■TBen, 
^<4mB 


taldl/'areYanowt 


Ai^  swcct'la  Yarrow  flowing  I 
Fobr  MBgs  tbe  apptc  tn»  the  roekf 

But  wo  will  leave  it  growing. 
O'er  billy  path,  and  open  Straih, 
We  11  wandv  Scodand  thorough ; 
though  80  noar*  wc  will  not 
turn 
IntB  the  Dale  of  Ysrow. 


His  lordship  look'd  not  cannv ; 
And  took  a  nmch  of  snutf,  to  think 
I  flouted  Don  Giovanni  I 

"  Oh !  rich,"  aald  J,  "  ana  Juaa'i 
xhymcB, 

And  warm  Its  verse  Is  flowing ! 
Fair  crops  of  bbiaphemy  it  bean, 

But  wc  will  leave  them  growlz 
In  Pindai'a  atrain,  in  proae  of  Pi 

And  many  another  Zanv, 
As  groas  wc  read,  ao  whin's  tha 


To  wade  through  Don  GkivaDnl  ? 


"Lot 


homc-hrcd  Una  **  Let 


and 

partake 

The  sweeu  of  Bora-aOl  meadow ; 
The  swan  on  atUl  St.  Mary's  Lake 

Float  doublo,  swan  and  ihadow  I 
Wc  will  not  tec  them ;  will  not  go 

To  day.  nor  yet  to-morrow  j 
Enough  if  tai  oar  hearts  we  know 

There's  such  a  place  aa  Yarrow. 


Colbum^i 
aouir 


town-bred    cattle 


"Be  Yarrow 
known! 

It  must,  or  we  ihall  mc  it : 
We  have  a  vision  of  onr  own ; 

Ah  I  why  should  wc  undo  it  ? 
The  treaaufod  ikearas  of  tlnifea  long 
past,  [row  1 

Well   keep  them,wlnaomc  Mar- 
For  when  we're  there,  although  t'la 

T  "wUl  be  another  Yarrow.     ICair, 

•■  If  Care  with  frccihig  yeai*  ahould 


The  ewccts  of  Lady  Moron  i 
Let  Maturin  to  amorou*  incmea 

Attune  his  barrri  organ ! 
We  will  nc«  rend  them,  will  not  ha 

Itie  paraon  or  the  grauny ; 
And,  1  dare  aav,  aa  Md  aa  the;, 

Or  worse.  Is  Dim  Giovanni. 

"  Be    Juan    than    unieen,    a 
knows! 

It  must,  or  wc  ihall  roe  It ; 
We  may  have  virtue  of  our  own  ; 

Ah  I  why  should  we  undo  it  ? 
The  treonirad  fklth  of  days 

Wc  atUlwoold  piin  o'er  any ; 

And  icrlevc  to  hear  the  ribald  Jeer 

Of  acampa  like  Don  Giovamti. 

'*  Whan  Whiga  with  freetfa«  ml* 
ahall  come. 

And  piety  seem  faUy:  [Braugham, 
When   Cam    and  lais,   curb'd    by 

Khali  wander  melancholy ; 
^lioi    CobbHt,  Wooler,  Walton, 

And  all  the  swtniah  many,  [Hont, 
Shall  rough-shod  ride  o'er  Church 
and  States 

Then  hey  S  far  Don  Giovanni." 


^ 


And  wandering  seem  bat  folly,  — 
Bbould  we  be  lotn  to  stir  from  home. 

And  yvt  be  melancholy ; 
Should  life  be  dull,  and  apttila  low ; 

'T  will  Boochc  ua  In  our  aorrow. 
That  earth  has  something  yet  to 

The  bonny'Hoima  of  Yavrow  I " 

-  Then  hey  !  for  Don  Giovanni !  *•  —  What  Tory 
will  not  pronounce  Br.  Maginn*s  last  octave  a  pro- 
phetic one,  when  he  compares  it  with  the  time  of 
the  forthcoming  of  this,  the  first  complete  and  un- 
mutilated  edition  of  Don  Juan  7  *' 
Jantury  SO,  1833.] 


DEDICATION,  i 


Boa  SouTHXY  !  You  Ve  a  poet — Poet-laureate, 

And  representative  of  all  the  race. 
Although  'tis  true  that  you  tuni'd  out  a  Tory  at 

Last, — yours  has  lately  been  a  oommon  case, — 
And  now,  my  Epic  Renegade !  what  are  ye  at  ? 

With  all  the  Lakers,  in  and  out  of  place  7 
A  nest  of  tuneful  persons,  to  my  eye 
Like  **  four  and  twenty  Blackbirds  in  a  iiye  ; 

n. 

'<  Which  pye  being  open'd  they  began  to  sin^  "* 
(This  old  song  and  new  simile  holds  good% 

"  A  dainty  dish  to  set  befiore  the  King," 

Or  Regent,  who  admires  such  kind  <^  Ibod  ;  — 

And  Coleridge,  too,  has  lately  taken  wing. 
But  like  a  hawk  encumber*d  with  Ua  bood, — 

Explaining  metaphydos  to  the  natkm — 

I  wish  he  would  explain  his  ExplmatHwi-  * 

m. 

Tou,  Bob !  are  rather  insolent,  you  know. 

At  being  disappointed  in  your  wish 
To  supersede  all  warblers  here  below. 

And  be  the  only  Blackbird  in  the  diah ; 
And  then  you  overstrain  yourself,  or  so, 

And  tumble  downward  like  the  flying  fish 
Gasping  on  deck,  because  you  soar  too  high. 
And  £ill,  for  lack  of  moisture  quite  a-dry,  ~ 

IV. 

And  Wordsworth,  in  a  rather  long  " 

(I  think  the  quarto  holds  five  hiuidiTd  pasc&X 
Has  given  a  sample  fkom  the  vasty  version 

Of  his  new  system*  to  perplex  tha  sages; 
*Ti8  poetry — at  least  by  his  assertion. 

And  may  appear  so  when  the  dog-atar 
And  he  who  understands  it  would  be  able 
To  add  a  story  to  the  Tower  of  BabeL 


! 


1  [This  *'  Dedication  **  waa  wappnumA^  Id  1819, 
Bjrron'i  relucunt  ooment ;  but,  shortly  after  bis 
existence  became  notorknu,  fen  conscqueaoe  of  m 
the  Westminster   Reriew.  gienerally  ascribed  to 
Hobhoase ;  and,  for  sereral  years,  the 
in  the  streets  as  a  broadside    It  could, 
purpose  to  ezdude  them  on  the  present  occaakio.] 

<  [Coleridge's  "  Biographia  LiterarU  **  apprand  In  iniO 

s  r**  When,  some  years  ago,  a  notlfniaD.  the  cMaT 
conductor  of  a  celebrated  review,  di^tin^stacd  ~ 
tility  to  Mr.  Southej,  spent  a  day  or  two  at  f 
circumstantially  informed  by  what  series  of 
happened,  that  Mr.  Wordsworth,  Mr.  Soattey,  snA  I  katf  b»- 


come  neighbours  I  and  how  utterly  gtwatwitosa  wat  thw  ap- 
position, that  we  considered  ouraelTes  aa  hdfOQgiatf  ta  mgf 
common  school,  but  that  of  g«^  seoae,  on  ^^  '  ^ 
long-established  models  of  the  beil  tkoes  of 
Italj,  and  England ;  and  still  more  EimndlgM  tte  a 
that  Mr«  Southejr  (for,  as  to  myself;  I  liavo  paMMMd  •• 
and  that  little  of  so  little  faDportanoe,  aa  to  " 

ludicrous  to  mention  my  name  at  all)  could 
cemed  in  the  formation  of  a  poctk  sect  wlOi 
worth,  when  so  many  of  his  woria  had  1 
only  previousljr  to  any  arqtialntanw  betwe 
Mr.  Wordsworth  himself  had  wrlttva  oqy  thfag 
tion  ornate,  and  uniformly  sustained ;  when,  too!, 
examination  will  make  it  eridrnt,  that  between  IJ 
after-writings  of  Mr.  Southey  there  exists  no  och 
than  thatof  aprogresslTed^reeof  cxecUenoa^  ft 
slve  derelopementof  power,  and  progressive  teOI^  ft<i 
and  increase  of  experience.    Yet,  among  tko  Ml 
which  this  man  wrote  after  his  retnra  ftom  *" 
characterised  as  'the  School ef  wUnInt  an 
poeU  that  haunt  the  Lakes."*' -•^  eouanaa.] 


ad' 
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V. 
Ton — Gentlemen  I  by  dint  of  long  seclusion 

From  better  company,  have  kept  your  own 
At  Keswick  >,  and,  through  still  continued  fusion 

Of  one  another's  minds,  at  last  have  grown 
To  deem  as  a  moat  logical  condusion. 

That  Foeay  has  wreaths  fbr  you  alone : 
There  is  a  narrowness  in  such  a  notion,         [ocean* 
Which  makes  me  wish  you*d  change  your  lakes  for 

VL 
I  would  not  imitate  the  petty  thooght, 

Nor  coin  my  self-love  to  so  base  a  idee. 
For  all  the  glory  your  conversion  brought, 

Since  gold  alone  should  not  have  been  its  price. 
Tou  have  your  salary ;  was*t  for  that  you  wrought  ? 

And  Wordsworth  has  his  place  in  the  Ezdse.^ 
Tou  Ye  shabby  feUows — true — but  poets  still, 
And  duly  seated  on  the  immortal  hill. 

vn. 

Tour  bays  may  hide  the  baldness  of  your  brows — 
Perhaps  some  virtuous  blushes; — let  them  go— 

To  you  I  envy  neither  fhiit  nor  boughs — 
And  for  the  fame  you  would  engross  below. 

The  field  is  universal,  and  allows 
Scope  to  all  such  as  fed  the  inherent  glow : 

Scott,  Bogers,  Campbell,  Moore,  and  Crabbe,  will  try 

*Gainst  you  the  question  with  posterity. 

vm. 

For  me,  who,  wandering  with  pedestrian  Muses, 
Contend  not  with  you  on  the  winged  steed, 

I  wish  your  &te  may  yield  ye,  when  she  chooses. 
The  fiune  you  envy,  and  the  skill  you  need ; 

And  recollect  a  poet  nothing  loses 
In  giving  to  his  brethren  their  ftill  meed 

Of  merit,  and  complaint  of  present  days 

Is  not  the  certain  path  to  future  praise. 

IX. 
He  that  reserves  his  laurels  for  posterity 

(Who  does  not  often  daim  the  bright  reversion) 
Has  generally  no  great  crop  to  spare  it,  he 

Being  only  ii\)ured  by  his  own  assertion ; 
And  although  here  and  there  some  glorious  rarity 

Arise  like  Titan  from  the  sea's  immersion. 
The  nuuor  part  of  such  appellants  go 
To — God  knows  where — for  no  one  else  can  know. 


U,  fisllen  in  evil  days  on  evil  tongues, 
Milton  appeal'd  to  the  Avenger,  Time, 

t  ndr.  Souther  is  the  only  poet  of  the  6sr  that  erer  redded 
at  Keswick.  Mr.  Wordsworth,  who  Urea  at  one  time  on 
Granaere.  luu  Cor  many  yean  pait  occupied  Mount  Rydal, 
near  Ambleilde:  Profeuor  Wilion  possesiei  an  elegant  Tilla 
on  'Windermere:  Colertdge,  Lambe,  Lloyd,  and  others 
claM0d  by  the  Edinburgh  Renew  In  the  Lake  School,  nerer, 
we  beUe?e,  had  aoj  connection  with  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try.] 

*  Wordiworth*!  place  majr  be  In  the  Cuttonu— it  it,  I 
think.  In  that  or  the  Exdse— betide*  another  at  Lord  Lons- 
dale's table,  where  this  poetical  charlatan  and  political  pa- 
rasite licks  up  the  crumbs  with  a  hardened  alacrity ;  the 
omiTerted  Jacobin  having  long  subsided  into  the  clownish 
tftciphant  of  the  worst  prejudices  of  the  aristocracy. 

3  *' Pale,  but  not  cadaverous:"  — Milton's  two  elder 
daughters  are'sald  to  have  robbed  bim  of  his  books,  besides 
cheating  and  plaguing  him  in  the  economy  of  his  house,  kc 
kc.  m»  feeUngs  on  such  an  outrage,  both  as  a  parent  and  a 
scholar,  must  have  been  singularly  painAiL  HaTleycompares 
him  to  Lear.  See  part  third.  Life  of  Milton,  by  W.  Hajley 
(or  Hailey,  as  spelt  In  the  edition  before  me). 


If  Time,  the  Avenger,  execrates  his  wrongs. 

And  makes  the  word  **  Miltonic"  mean  *«  suftft'iM,'' 

He  deign'd  not  to  belie  his  soul  in  songs. 
Nor  turn  his  very  talent  to  a  crime ; 

He  did  not  loathe  the  Sire  to  land  the  Son, 

But  dosed  the  tyrant>hater  he  begun. 

IX. 
ThinVst  thou,  could  he— the  blind  Old  Man— arise 

Like  Samuel  firom  the  grave,  to  fireese  once  more 
The  blood  of  monarchs  with  his  prophedes. 

Or  be  alive  again — again  all  hoar 
With  time  and  trials,  and  those  helpless  eyes. 

And  heartless  daughters — worn — and  pale  > — and 
Would  A«  adore  a  sultan  ?  he  obey  [poor ; 

The  intellectual  eunuch  Castlereagh  ?  < 

xn. 

Cold-blooded,  smooth-lhced,  pladd  miscreant  I 
Dabbling  its  sleek  young  hands  in  Erin's  gore. 

And  thus  for  wider  carnage  taught  to  pant, 
Transferr*d  to  gorge  upon  a  sister  shore. 

The  vulgarest  tool  that  Tyranny  could  want. 
With  Just  enough  of  talent,  and  no  more, 

To  lengthen  fetters  by  another  flx'd. 

And  oflfer  poison  long  already  mix'd. 

xm. 

An  orator  of  such  set  trash  of  phrase 

Inell^bly — legitimately  vile. 
That  even  its  grossest  flatterers  dare  not  praise. 

Nor  foes — all  nations — condescend  to  smile,  ^ 
Nor  even  a  sprightly  blunder's  spark  can  blase 

From  that  Ldon  grindstone's  ceaseless  tolL 
That  turns  and  turns  to  give  the  world  a  notion 
Of  endless  torments  and  perpetual  motion. 

XIV. 
A  bungler  even  in  its  disgusting  trade. 

And  botching,  patching,  leaving  still  behind 
Something  of  which  its  masters  are  afhdd. 

States  to  be  curb'd,  and  thoughts  to  be  confined. 
Conspiracy  or  Congress  to  be  made — 

Cobbling  at  manades  for  all  mankind—^ 
A  tinkering  slave-maker,  who  mends  old  chahis. 
With  Qod  and  man's  abhorrence  for  its  gains. 

XV. 

If  we  may  Judge  of  matter  by  the  mind. 

Emasculated  to  the  marrow  It 
Hath  but  two  objects,  how  to  serve,  and  bind. 

Deeming  the  chain  it  wean  even  men  may  fit, 
Eutropius  of  its  many  masters,  ^ — blind 

To  worth  as  fircedom,  wisdom  as  to  wit, 

*  Or,— 

*'  Would  ie  subside  into  a  hadmqr  Laureate— 
A  scribbling,  self-sold,  soul-hired,  scorn*d  Iseariot  ?** 

I  doubt  If  "Laureate  "  and  **  Iseariot  **  be  good  rhymes,  but 
must  say,  as  Ben  Jonson  did  to  Sylvester,  who  cliallenged  him 
to  rhyme  with  — 

**  I,  John  Sylvester, 
Lay  with  your  sister.** 

Jonson  answered — **  I,  Ben  Jonson,  lay  with  your  wiftu** 
Sylvester  answered, — **  That  is  not  rhyme. "  —  **  No,*'  said 
Am  Jonson  ;  **  but  U  is  Irwe.** 

*  For  the  character  of  Eutroplns,  tlie  eunuch  and  minister 
at  the  court  of  Areadlns.  see  Cibbon.  t**  Eutropius,  one  of 
the  principal  eunuchs  of  the  palace  of  Constantinople,  suc- 
ceeded the  haUghty  minister  wnose  ruin  he  had  accomplished, 
and  whose  rices  he  soon  imitated.  He  was  the  first  of  his 
artificial  sex  who  dared  to  assume  the  character  of  a  Roman 
magistrate  and  general.  Sometimes,  in  the  presence  of  the 
blushing  senate,  he  ascended  the  tribunal  to  pronounce 
Judgment,  or  to  repeat  elaborate  harangues ;  and  tmfwttmes 
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Fearless — because  no  fieeliiig  dwells  in  ice, 
Its  Yeiy  ooiinge  stagnates  to  a  vice. 

XVL 
Where  shall  I  turn  me  not  to  vuw  its  bonds, 

For  I  will  nerer  feel  them ;  — Italy  I 
Thy  Ifcte  reTiying  Roman  soul  desponds 

Beneath  the  lie  tkiis  State-thing  breathed  o*er  thee — 
Thy  clanking  chain,  and  £rin*s  yet  green  wounds. 

Have  voices — tongues  to  cry  aloud  for  me. 
Europe  has  slaves — allies — kings — armies  still. 
And  Southey  lives  to  shig  them  very  iUL 

XVIL 
Meantime — Sir  Laureate — I  proceed  to  dedicate. 

In  honest  simple  verse,  this  song  to  you. 
And,  if  in  flattertng  strains  I  do  not  predicate, 

*Tis  that  I  still  retain  my  «  bulTand  blue;**  ^ 
My  politics  as  yet  are  all  to  educate : 

Apostasy's  so  fkshionable,  too. 
To  keep  one  creed's  a  task  grown  quite  Herculean ; 
Is  it  not  80k  my  Tory,  ultra-Julian  ?  < 

Venice,  Sept.  16. 1818. 


appeared  od  bonebadi,  at  the  head  ofhli  troopi,  in  thedraii 
and  armour  of  a  hero.  The  disregard  of  custom  and  decency 
always  betrays  a  weak  and  ill-regulated  mind :  nor  does 
Eutropius  seem  to  hare  compensated  for  the  foUv  of  the 
design  by  any  superior  merit  or  ability  in  the  execution.  His 
former  habits  of  life  had  not  introduced  him  to  the  study  of 
the  laws,  or  the  exercises  of  the  field ;  his  awkward  and  un- 
Buocessftil  attempts  provoked  the  secret  contempt  of  the 
spectators ;  the  Goths  expressed  a  wish  that  mch  a  general 
might  always  command  the  armies  of  Rome,  and  the  name  of 
the  minister  was  branded  with  ridicule,  more  pernicious, 
perhaps,  than  hatred  to  a  public  cliaracter." — Gibbon.] 

1  [Mr.  Fox  and  the  Whig  Club  of  his  time  adopted  an 
uniform  of  blue  and  buff:  hence  the  oorerings  of  the  Edin- 
burgh BeTlew,  Ac] 

*  I  allude  not  to  our  fHend  Landor's  hero,  the  traitor 
Count  Julian,  bat  to  Gibbon's  hero,  Tulgarly  ydept  **  The 
Apostate." 

*  [B^un  at  Venice.  September  6. ;  finished  Not.  1. 1818.] 

«  [We  find  the  following  Fragment  on  the  back  of  the 
Poet's  MS.  of  Canto  I. 

**  I  would  to  hearen  that  I  were  so  much  cIm^, 

As  I  am  blood,  booe,  marrow,  passion,  ueling— . 

Because  at  least  the  past  were  pass'd  away — 
And  for  the  future— (but  I  write  this  reeling, 

HaTing  got  drunk  exceedingly  to-day. 
So  that  I  seem  fcu  stand  upon  the  cdling) 

I  say— the  Aiture  is  a  serious  matter — 

And  so— for  God's  sake— hock  and  soda-water  I  **] 

*  [Remodelled  under  the  names  of  **  Don  Juan."  **  The 
Libertine,"  Ac.  &c.,  the  old  Spanish  spiritual  play,  entitled 
**  Atheista  Fulminato,"  formerly  acted  in  the  churches  and 
monasteries,  has  had  its  day  of  favour  in  every  country 
througliout  Europe.  It  was  first  introduced  upon  the  regular 
stage,  under  the  title  of  "  El  Burlador  de  Sevilla  y  Combi- 
dado  de  Plerra,"  by  Gabriel  Tellei,  the  cotemporary  of  Cal- 
deron.    It  was  soon  translated  into  Italian  by  Clco^oini,  and 

Krformed  with  so  much  success  In  this  language,  not  only  In 
ilf  but  even  at  Paris,  that  Moli^re,  shortiv  before  his  death, 
froduoed  a  comedy  in  five  acts,  called  "  Don  Juan ;  ou,  Le 
'estin  de  Pierre.'^  This  piece  was.  In  1677,  put  into  verse  bv 
T.  CorneiUe ;  and  thus  it  nas  been  performed  on  the  French 
stage  ever  since.  In  1676,  Shadwell,  the  successor  of  Dryden 
In  the  laureateship,  introduced  the  subject  Into  this  country, 
in  his  tragedy  of  the  **  Libertine :"  but  he  made  his  hero  so 
tmboundedly  wicked,  as  to  exceed  the  limits  of  probability. 
In  all  these  works,  as  well  as  in  Mosart's  celebrated  opera, 
the  Don  is  uniformly  represented  as  a  travelling  rake,  who 
practises  everv  where  the  arts  of  sednctloo,  and  who,  for  his 
numerous  delinquencies.  Is  finally  consumed  by  flames  ooroas 
pooulo,  or,  as  Lord  Byron  has  It,  — **  Sent  to  ue  devil  tome- 
wbat  ere  bis  time."] 

*  [Admiral  Vernon,  who  served  with  considerable  distinction 
tn  the  navy,  particularly  in  the  culture  of  Porto  Bdlo,  died  hi 
1757.] 

^  [Second  son  of  Georp  II.,  distinguished  himself  at  the 
battliss  of  Detdngen  and  Faottmoy,  and  ttfll  mora  lo  at  that 


Son  Smou* 


CAirrO   TBB    riBST.^ 


I  WANT  a  hero :  an  uncommon  want. 

When  every  yter  and  month  sends  forth  a  new 

TiU,  after  cloying  the  gasettes  with  cant. 
The  age  discovers  he  is  not  the  true  one ; 

Of  such  as  these  I  should  not  care  to  want** 
1 11  therefore  ttkB  our  ancient  friend  Don  Ja 

We  all  have  seen  him,  in  the  pantosnime^ 

Sent  to  the  devil  somewtut  ere  his  time. 

n. 

Vernon  6,  the  butcher  Cumberland  7,  Wolfe  •, 
Prince  Ferdinand  10,  Onnby  >i,  Bnigoyiw  *-, 
pel  IS,  Howe !«, 

Evil  and  good,  have  had  their  tithe  of  talk. 
And  flll*d  thehr  slgn-posts  then,  like  Welle^ 

Each  in  their  turn  like  Banquo'k  mooarchs  stalk. 
Followers  of  fkme,  **  nine  Ihrrow  **  of  that  sow : 

Fnnce,  too,  had  Buonaparte  1^  and  Dumooiicr 

Recorded  in  the  Moniteur  and  Conrter. 


of  Culloden,  where  he  deftaated  the  Chevalier,  in  \7i 
Duke,  however,  obscured  his  flune  by  the  cmal 
he  made,  or  suffered  his  soldiers  to  make,  of  tfa« 
died  In  176d.] 

*  [General  Wolfe,  the  brave  comnandcr  of 
against  Quebec,  terminated  bis  career  In  the  nn 
tory.  whilst  fighting  against  the  French  In  l7Vi] 

•  [In    1759,   Admiral  Lord  Hawke  totally  4 
French  fleet  equipped  at  Brest  for  the  InvaiMO 
In  176A  he  was  appointed  First  Lord  of  th« 
died,  foil  of  honours.  In  1781.] 

10  [Ferdinand,  Duke  of  Brunswick,  who 
of  Mfaiden.   In  1763,  be  drove  the  French 
died  in  1792.] 

1*  [Son  of  the  third  Duke  of  Rutland  — 
self  in  1745,  on  the  invasion  by  Prince 
constituted.  In  1799,  commander  of  the  Britiak 
many.    He  died  in  1770.] 

1*  [An  English  general  officer  and  dmnaSist,  vbe 
guished  himself  in  the  defence  of  PortugaL.  in  ITCS. 
the  Spaniards,  and  also  In  America  by  the  captere  of  f-xe-- 
deroga ;  but  was  at  last  obUgfd  lo  sonender,  witk  ktt  era], 
to  General  Gates.  'Died  in  17931] 

IS  [Second  son  of  the  Earl  of  Albcmarie.    Ftaeed«  te 
head  of  the  Channel  fleet,  he  paitlalhr  engagvd,  hi  177^  *V 
French  fleet  off  Ushant,  whioi  contrived  to 
in  consequence,  tried  by  a  court  martial,  aad 
quitted.    He  died  hi  17W.] 

i«  [Lord  Howe  dlsthiguisbed  himadf  tm 
durtnig  the  American  war.  On  the  breakin 
war,  he  tocrii  the  command  of  the  Bnriisb 
the  enemy  to  an  action  on  the  1st  of  hme,  nM« 
splendid  victory.    He  died  In  1799.] 

IS  [We  find  on  Lord  Byron's  MS.  the  ftaOowhv  aotoirc  » 
stanza; — **In  the  eighth  and  condudfaag  lertme  of  ^ 
HazUtt's  canons  of  criticism,  delivered  at  the  Svtwy  1»  • 
tutlon,  I  am  aceuaedof  having  'landed  BvosHMrte  »  '^- 


k.-- 
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skies  in  the  hour  of  his  success,  and  then  i-c«^ww^  mwm 
my  disappointment  on  the  god  of  my  Uoletxy.*  Tke 
lines  I  ever  wrote  upon  Buonaparte  were  the  *  Oie  «e  >*> 
poleon '  [see  amti,  p.  460.],  after  hla  ahdIffhiH  la  K94.  Km 
that  I  have  ever  written  on  tliat  sotject  baa  been  4«e»  •o^t 
his  decline ;  —  I  never  *  met  him  In  the  boar  ef  hb  aeim 
I  have  considered  hU  rhararter  aft  dlflkveoft  period  m  o 
strength  and  In  Its  weakness:  by  his  aealoU  Ttmt  aeeva^  tC 
iniusBce — by  his  enemies  as  his  wwneat  perctaaB  i  Si  aay 
publications,  both  Bn^isb  and  CarelgB. 

'*  For  the  accuracy  of  my  deliwHiii  I  ka««  b^  as- 
thority.    A  year  and  some  months  ago,  I  bad  tbe  sIsaHiv  ^ 
seeing  at  Venice  my  fHend  the  bonooraMe 
In  his  way  through  Germany,  he  told  urn 
honoured  with  a  presentation  to,  and  aosn 
one  of  the  nearest  ftmlly  eonnectiana  of  XafoAaan  *\l>»- 
gene  Beauhamals).-     During  ooe  of   ~ 
translated  the  lines  alluding  to  I 
Canto  of  Childe  Harold  [eatf,  p.  82.].  He 
he  was  authorised  taj  the  tUuBtrtoos  pcna^«e~(abll  n» 
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BanuYci,  Brinot*,  Condoroet^  MlnbeauS 
Petion\  ClooU^,  DantonT,  BfantB,  La  Fayette  ^ 

Were  Frencb,  and  fiunotu  people,  aa  we  know ; 
And  there  were  othera,  scarce  forgotten  yet, 

Joubert  10,  Hoche  ",  Maiceau  k,  Lannes  ^s,  Desaiz  ^*, 
With  many  of  the  military  set,  [Moreau,  i^ 

Exceedingly  remarkable  at  times. 

But  not  at  all  adapted  to  my  rhymes. 

IV. 
Nelson  was  once  Britannia's  god  of  war, 

And  still  should  be  so,  but  the  tide  is  tum*d ; 
There's  no  more  to  be  said  of  Tnihlgar, 

*Tis  with  our  hero  quietly  inum'd ; 
Because  the  army's  grown  more  popular, 

At  which  the  naval  people  are  concem'd ; 
Besides,  the  prince  is  all  (br  the  land-service. 
Forgetting  Duncan,  Nelson,  Howe,  and  Jervis. 

cognised  as  such  by  the  Legittmscy  in  Europe)  —to  whom 
tbey  were  read,  to  uy,  thai  *tke  delineation  woe  compleU* 
or  vordi  to  thii  elftct.  It  is  no  puerile  Tanity  which  In- 
duces me  to  publish  this  bet;  — but  Mr.  Haiiltt  accuses 
ray  inconsistency,  and  infers  my  inaccuracy.  Perhaps  he 
vill  admit  that,  with  regard  to  the  latter,  one  of  the  most  in- 
timate Earoily  connections  of  the  Emperor  may  be  equally 
capable  of  deciding  on  the  subject.  I  tell  Mr.  Haxlitt,  that  I 
nerer  flattered  Napoleon  on  the  throne,  nor  malisned  him 
since  his  £dl.  I  wrote  what  I  think  are  the  incredible  anti- 
theses of  his  character. 

"  Mr.  Hailifit  accuses  me  fVirtlier  of  delineating  myf«{f  in 
Chllde  Harold,  Ac.  ftc.  I  iiave  denied  this  long  ago— but, 
eren  were  it  true.  Locke  tells  us,  ttiat  all  his  Imowledge  of 
hnnan  understanding  was  derircd  from  studying  his  own 
mind.  From  Mr.  HasUtt's  opinion  of  my  poetry  I  do  not 
appeal ;  but  I  request  that  gentleman  not  to  insult  me  by  im- 
puting th^  basest  of  crimes,— tIx.  *  praising  Dubllcly  the 
same  man  whom  I  wished  to  depreciate  In  Us  adversitr  :*  — 
the  Hrgi  lines  I  erer  wrote  on  Buonaparte  were  in  his  dis- 
praise, in  1814,— the  <as/,  thou^  not  at  all  in  his  favour, 
were  more  impartial  and  discriminatiTe,  in  1818.  Has  he  be- 
come more  fortunate  since  1814  J— Byron,  Vemee^  1819."] 

>  [BamaTe,  one  of  the  most  active  promoters  of  the  French 
reroiution,  was  in  1791  appointed  president  of  the  Constituent 
Assembly.  On  the  flight  of  the  royal  family,  he  was  sent  to 
conduct  them  to  Paris.    He  was  guillotined.  Not.  1793.] 

s  [Brissot  de  WanriUe,  at  the  age  of  twenty.  put>Ushed  se- 
veral trmcts,  for  one  of  wliich  he  was,  in  1784,  thrown  into  the 
Bajtile.  He  was  one  of  the  principal  instigators  of  the  rerolt 
or  the  Champ  de  Mars,  in  July,  1789.  He  was  led  to  the 
guillotine,  Oct.  1793.] 

'  [GoodorceC  was,  in  1793,  appointed  president  of  the  Le- 
gtsladve  Assembly.  HaTing.  in  1793,  attacked  the  new  Con- 
stitution, he  was  denounced.  Being  thrown  into  prison,  he 
was  on  the  following  morning  found  dead,  apparently  from 
poison.     His  worlu  are  collected  in  twenty-one  volumes.] 

*  [Mirabeau,  so  well  known  as  one  of  the  chief  promoters 
of,  and  acton  in,  the  French  revolution,  died  in  179l.] 

»  [Petioo,  mayor  of  Paris  in  1791,  tocA  an  actire  part  in 
the  imprisonment  of  the  king.  Becoming,  in  1793,  an  object 
of  suspicion  to  Robetpierre,  he  took  reftige  in  the  department 
of  the  Calvados ;  where  his  body  was  found  in  a  iield,  laalf- 
devoured  \9f  wolves.] 

<  [John  BwBtiste  (better  known  under  the  appellation  of 
AnftchATsis)  ClooU.  In  1790,  at  the  bar  of  the  National  Con- 
vention, be  described  himself  as  **  the  orator  of  the  human 
racie."  Being  sospected  liy  Robespierre,  he  was,  in  1794,  con- 
demned to  death.  On  the  scaflbid  he  begged  to  Im  deca- 
pitated the  last,  as  he  wished  to  malw  some  olMerrations 
essential  to  the  establishment  of  certain  principlee,  while  the 
heads  of  tlie  oClian  were  lUling ;  a  request  obllgiiigly  com- 
plied with.] 

7  [Dantoo  pl^ed  a  very  important  part  during  the  flrtt 
years  of  the  French  revolution.  After  the  fiUl  of  the  king, 
hr  was  made  Minister  of  Justice.  His  violent  measures  led  to 
the  bloody  scenes  of  September,  1793.  Being  denotraced  to 
the  Committee  of  Safety,  he  ended  his  career  on  the  guillotine, 
inl794.j 

"  [This  wretch  flgtired  among  the  actors  of  the  10th  Au- 
gust, and  in  the  assassinations  m  September,  1793.  In  May, 
1798.  he  was  denounced,  and  delivered  over  to  the  revo- 
lutionary tribunal,  which  acquitted  him;  Imt  his  bloody 
c«re«r  was  arrested  by  tlie  kniliB  of  an  aasauia,  in  the  person 
of  Charlotta  Cord<.] 


V. 

Brave  men  were  living  hefbre  Agamemnon  ^* 
And  shice,  exceeding  valorous  and  sage, 

A  good  deal  like  him  too,  though  quite  the  same  none  { 
But  then  they  shone  not  on  the  poefs  page. 

And  80  have  been  fbrgotten :  — I  condemn  none. 
But  can*t  find  any  in  the  present  age 

Fit  for  my'  poem  (that  is,  for  my  new  one) ; 

So,  as  I  said.  111  take  my  IHend  Don  Juan.  i7 

VL 
Most  epic  poets  plunge <*  In  medias  les" 

(Horace  makes  this  the  heroic  turnpike  road),  !■ 
And  then  your  hero  tells,  whenever  you  please. 

What  went  before — by  way  of  episode. 
While  seated  after  dinner  at  his  ease, 

Beside  his  mistress  in  some  soft  abode. 
Palace,  or  garden,  paradise,  or  cavern. 
Which  serves  the  happy  couple  for  a  tavern. 

•  rOf  all  these  "  Csmoos  people,"  the  General  was  the  last 
survivor.    He  died  In  1834.] 

!•  [Joubert  distinguished  himself  at  the  engageroenU  of 
Laono,  Montenotte,  Millesimo,  Cava.  Montebello,  BivoU.  and 
especially  in  the  Tyrol.  He  was  afterwards  opposed  to  Su- 
warrow,  and  was  killed,  in  1799,  at  Novi.] 

II  rin  1796,  Hoche  wasappolntcd  to  thecommand  of  the  ex- 

CiUuon  against  Ireland,  and  sailed  in  December  from  Brest ; 
t,  a  storm  dispersing  the  fleet,  the  plan  fkiled.  After  his 
return,  he  received  tlie  command  of  the  army  of  the  Sambre 
and  Meuse :  but  died  suddenly,  in  September,  1797,  it  was 
supposed  of  poison.] 

"  [General  Marceau  first  disdngnished  himself  in  La  Yen. 
d£e.  He  was  killed  by  a  rifle-bail  at  Alterkerchen.  Sceoirt*, 
p.  34.] 

1'  [Lannes,  Duke  of  Montebello,  distinguished  himself  at 
Bfllleslmo.  Lodi,  Aboukir.  Acre,  MontelieUo,  Austerliti,  Jena, 
Pultusk,  Freuss  Eylau,  Friedland,  Tudela,  Saragossa.  Ech- 
muhl,  and,  lastly,  at  Esling ;  where,  in  Bfay,  1809,  he  was 
Idlled  by  a  cannon-shot.] 

i«  [At  the  taking  of  Malta,  and  at  the  battles  of  Chebreiss 
and  of  the  Pyramids,  Desalx  displayed  the  greatest  bravery. 
He  was  mortally  wounded  by  a  cannon-ball  at  Marengo,  just 
as  victory  declared  for  the  French.] 

1'  rOne  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  republican  generals. 
In  1813,  on  hearing  of  the  reverses  of  Napoleon  in  Russia,  lie 
Joined  the  allied  armies.  He  was  struck  hj  a  cannon-ball  at 
the  battle  of  Dresden,  in  1813.] 

u      •«  Vixere  fortes  ante  Agamemnona,**  Jkc.  —  Hoa. 

**  Before  great  Agamemnon  reign'd, 

Reign'd  kings  as  great  as  he,  and  brave. 
Whose  huge  ambition 's  now  contain'd 

In  the  small  compass  of  a  grave  ; 
In  endless  night  they  sleep,  unwept,  unknown. 
No  bard  liad  they  to  make  all  time  their  own.'* 

Feancis.  p. 


•] 

17  [Mr.  Coleridge,  speaking  of  the  orisinal  **  AthebU  Ful- 
minato,"  says  —  "  Rank,  fortune,  wit,  talent,  acquired  know» 
ledge,  and  liberal  aooomplishments,  with  beauty  of  person, 
vigorous  health,  and  constitutional  liardihood— all  these 
advantages,  elevated  by  the  habits  and  sympathies  of  nOble 
birth  am  national  character,  are  supposed  to  have  eombtaied 
in  *  Don  Juan,'  so  as  to  give  him  tlie  me«is  of  carrying  into 
all  its  practical  consequences  tlie  doctrine  of  a  godless  nature, 
as  the  sole  ground  and  efficient  cause  not  only  of  all  things, 
events,  and  appearances,  but  lilwwise  of  all  our  thoughts, 
sensations,  impulses,  and  actions.  Obedience  to  nature  is  the 
only  virtue :  the  gratification  of  the  passions  and  appetites 
her  only  dictate :  each  individual's  self-wUl  the  sole  organ 
through  which  nature  utters  her  commands,  and 

**  Self-contradiction  is  the  only  wrong  ! 
For,  by  the  laws  of  spirit,  in  the  ri^t 
Is  every  individual's  diaracter 
That  acts  in  strict  conristenre  with  Itself.** 
See  ScBiixaa's  WaOauiein.'] 

1"  [**  Semper  ad  ereotum  festinat,  et  in  medias  ras, 
Non  secus  ac  notas,  auditorem  rapit." 

*'  But  to  the  grand  event  he  speeds  his  course. 
And  tiears  his  readers,  with  impetnous  force. 
Into  the  midst  of  things,  while  every  line 
Opens,  by  Just  degrees,  his  whole  deugn." — FaAiioia.J 
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vn. 

That  is  the  usual  method,  but  not  mine — 
My  way  U  to  b^gin  with  the  beginning ; 

The  reguhority  of  my  design 
Forbids  all  wandering  as  the  wont  of  sinning. 

And  therefore  I  shall  open  with  a  line 
(Although  it  cost  me  half  an  hour  in  spinning) 

Narrating  somewhat  of  Don  Juan's  &ther, 

And  also  of  his  mother,  if  you*d  rather. 

VIIL 
In  Seville  was  he  bom,  a  pleasant  city, 

famous  for  oranges  and  women  *  — he 
Who  has  not  seen  it  will  be  much  to  pity, 

So  says  the  proverb  > — and  I  quite  agree ; 
Of  all  the  Spaxilsh  towns  is  none  more  -pretty. 

Cadis  perhaps — but  that  you  soon  may  see ;  — 
Don  Juan's  parents  lived  beside  the  river, 
A  noble  stream,  and  call'd  the  Guadalquivir. 

DL 

His  fkther's  name  was  Jdse — Don,  of  course, 
A  true  Hidalgo,  free  from  every  stain 

Of  Moor  or  Hebrew  blood,  he  traced  his  source 
Through  the  most  Gothic  gentlemen  of  Spain ; 

A  better  cavalier  ne'er  mounted  horse. 
Or,  being  mounted,  e'er  got  down  again. 

Than  Jdse,  who  begot  our  hero,  who 

Begot — but  that's  to  come Well,  to  renew : 

X. 
His  mother  was  a  learned  lady,  fiuned 

For  every  branch  of  every  science  known— 
In  every  Christian  language  ever  named. 

With  virtues  equall'd  by  her  wit  alone 
She  made  the  cleverest  people  quite  ashamed. 

And  even  the  good  with  inward  envy  grpao* 
Finding  themselves  so  very  much  exceeded 
In  their  own  way  by  all  the  things  that  the  did. 

XL 
Her  memory  was  a  mine :  she  knew  by  heart 

All  Calderon  and  greater  part  of  Lop4 
So  thilt  if  any  actor  mias'd  his  part 

She  could  have  served  him  for  the  prompter's  copy ; 
For  her  Feinagle's  were  an  useless  art, ' 

And  he  himself  obliged  to  shut  up  shop — he 
Coidd  never  make  a  memory  so  fine  as 
That  which  adom'd  the  brain  of  Donna  Ines.  * 

1  ['*  The  women  of  SerUle  are,  in  general,  veiy  handiorae, 
with  Urge  black  eye*,  and  forma  more  graceftil  in  modon 
ihan  can  be  conceived  by  an  EngliBhman— added  to  the  most 
becoming  dreai,  and,  at  the  lame  time,  the  most  decent  in 
the  world.  Certainly,  they  are  Cuclnadnc ;  but  their  mindi 
hare  only  one  idea,  and  the  bufineu  of  their  Utos  ia  in- 
trigue, ^'—iilrron  LetUrs,  ld09.J 

*  [**  Quien  no  ha  Tiato  Serilla,  no  ha  riito  mararilla.**] 

s  [Profeuor  Felnagle.  of  Baden,  who.  in  1812,  under  the 
especial  patronage  of  the  "  Bhtety"  delirered  a  course  of  lec- 
tures at  the  Royal  Institution,  on  Ifnemonlcs.] 

<  ["  Lady  Byron  had  good  ideas,  but  could  never  exnreu 
them :  wrote  poetry  also,  but  it  was  only  good  by  aodaent. 
Her  letters  were  always  enigmatical,  often  unintelligible.  She 
was  governed  by  what  she  called  fixed  rule*  and  principles 
squared  mathematically."— Jj^nm  LeUen,'\ 

*  ["  Little  she  spoke —but  what  she  spoke  was  Attic  all. 

With  words  and  deeds  in  perfect  unanimity.*'— MS.] 
6  [Sir  Samuel  RomiUy  lost  his  lady  on  the  S9th  of  Octo- 
ber, and  committed  stddde  on  the  3d  of  November,  1818.- 
**  But  there  will  come  a  day  of  reckoning,  even  if  I  should 
not  live  to  see  it.  I  have  at  least  seen  Romilly  shivered,  who 
was  one  of  my  assassins.  When  that  man  was  doing  hb 
worst  to  uproot  my  whole  fiunlly,  tree,  branch,  and  blossoms 

when,  after  taking  my  retainer,  he  went  over  to  them  — • 

when  he  was  bringing  desolation  on  my  household  gods — 
did  he  think  that,  m  less  than  three  years,  a  natural  event— 
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Her  fiivourite  science  was  the  mathfmitlcd. 
Her  noblest  virtue  was  her  magnaninilty. 

Her  wit  (she  sometimes  tried  at  wit)  wm  Attic  alb 
Her  serious  sayings  dartLen*d  to  sohllmity ;  * 

In  short,  in  all  things  she  was  &iriy  what  I  call 
A  prodigy — her  morning  dress  was  dimity. 

Her  evening  silk,  or.  In  the  summer,  muslin. 

And  other  stuflh,  with  which  I  WQO*t  stay  r"**"*T 

XHL 
She  knew  the  Litin— that  is, «« the  Locd^ 

And  Greek — the  alphabet — I'm  nearty 
She  read  some  French  romances  here  and  thcR, 

Although  her  mode  of  speaking  was  not  pure ; 
For  native  Spanish  she  had  no  great  care. 

At  least  her  conversation  was  obacore ; 
Her  thoughts  were  theorems,  her  words  a 
As  if  she  deem*d  that  mystery  would  enaofak 

XIV. 
She  liked  the  English  and  the  Heborew  tooguc; 

And  said  there  was  analogy  between  *cm  \ 
She  proved  it  somehow  out  of  sacred  aoog;         [ 

But  I  must  leave  the  proofi  to  those  wboVe 
But  this  I  heard  her  say,  and  can\  be  wtoq^ 

And  all  may  think  which  way  their  jodsiiKnls 
'em, 
**'Tis  stnmge — the  Hebrew  noon  which 
The  English  always  use  to  gorem  d — n.** 

XV. 

Some  women  use  their  tongues ^she  looitd  a 

Each  eye  a  sermon,  and  her  brow  a  hocaily. 
An  all-in-all  sufficient  self-director. 

Like  the  Uunented  late  Sir  Samuel  RamOlT,  < 
The  Law's  expounder,  and  the  State's  corwjur, 

Whose  suicide  was  almost  an  anomaly — 
One  sad  example  more,  that  *<  All  is  vanity/^ 
(The  Jury  brought  their  verdict  In  «•  Innaiiy.' 

XVL 
In  short,  she  was  a  walking  calculatfan. 

Bliss  Edgeworth's  novels  stepping  fhHD  Oaeir 
Or  Mrs.  Trimmer's  books  on  ednratton,  • 

Or  **  Cadebs'  Wife'*^  set  out  In  quest  of 
Morality's  prim  penonlflcarton, 

In  which  not  Envjr's  self  a  flaw  diseoffta; 
To  others'  share  let  **  female  erron  fitD," 
For  she  had  not  even  one — tha  wtiQt  of  alL 


a  severe,  domestic  bat  an  expected  and 
would  lay  his  carcass  in  a  cross-road,  o 
a  verdict  of  lunacy  I  Did  be  (who  Id  his 
reflect  or  consider  what  sNy  fMlngs  mus^  liivw 
wife,  and  child,  and  sister,  and  name,  and  tew 
were  to  be  my  sacrifice  oo  his  leg^  altar,— 
moment  when  my  health  was  <Hpllnl«<g,  my  ~ 
rassed,  and  my  nund  had  been  shaken  by 
disiq>polntment^  while  I  was  yet  i 
reformed  what  might  be  wrong  In  mycai 
what  was  perplexnig  in  my  afl&rs  1    Bat 
kc — ii|prnmXetter#,  June,  1819.] 

7  [Maria  Edgeworth,  autlior  of 

Bdocation,**  **Caatte  Rackrent,**  Ac.  *c  Ike - 

says  Lord  Byron,  **  I  recollect  to  have 


•  • 


X%X' 


in  the  fashionable  world  of  f^mdmi. 

unassuming  *  Jeannie  Deana-looUng  body.*  m  w« 

say ;  and  If  not  handsome,  certainly  net  lU-l 

conversation  was  as  atdet  as  herself. 

guessed  she  could  write  her  name ;  wheraaa 

fwf  as  if  be  could  write  nothing  dse,  but  aa  If 

was  worth  writing." ~.J9^rMj>tflry,  18U.J 

■  ['*  Compaiatlvw  View  of  the  New  P&w  of 
"  Teacher's  Assistant,"  Ac.  Ac] 

>  [Hantaah  More*s  **  Ceriefas  in  Searth  of  a  WUk** 
sermon-Uke  novd,  which  had  great 
is  now  forgotten.] 
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XVIL 
Ota  I  she  'WBS  peifect  past  all  pandlel — 

Of  any  modem  female  saint's  comparison ; 
So  &r  above  the^qanning  powers  of  hell. 

Her  guardian  aii^l  Wl  given  up  his  garrison ; 
Even  her  minutest  motions  went  as  well 

As  those  of  the  best  time-piece  made  by  Harrison : 
In  virtues  nothing  earthly  could  surpass  her, 
Save  thine  '*  incomparable  oil,**  Marawar !  ^ 

XVIIL 
Perfect  she  was,  but  as  perfection  is 

Insipid  in  this  naughty  world  of  ours. 
Where  our  (Irst  parents  never  leam*d  to  kiss 

Till  they  were  exiled  fh>m  their  earlier  bowers, 
Where  all  was  peace,  and  innocence,  and  bliss,  2 

(I  wonder  how  they  got  through  the  twelve  hours), 
Don  J66e,  like  a  lineal  son  of  Eve, 
Went  plucking  various  fruit  without  her  leave. 


He  was  a  mortal  of  the  careless  kind. 
With  no  gre^  love  for  learning,  or  the  leam*d, 

Who  chose  to  go  where'er  he  had  a  mind. 
And  never  dream'd  his  lady  was  concem'd ; 

The  world,  as  usual,  wickiedly  inclined 
To  see  a  kingdom  or  a  house  o*ertum*d, 

Whisper'd  he  had  a  mistress,  some  said  two. 

But  fbr  domestic  quarrels  one  will  do. 


Now  Donna  Ines  had,  with  all  her  merit, 
A  great  opinion  of  her  own  good  qualities ; 

Neglect,  indeed,  requires  a  saint  to  bear  it. 
And  such,  indeed,  she  was  in  her  moralities ;  3 

But  then  she  had  a  devil  of  a  spirit. 

And  sometimes  mix'd  up  fancies  with  realities. 

And  let  few  opportunities  escape 

Of  getting  her  liege  lord  into  a  scrape. 

XXI. 
This  was  an  easy  matter  with  a  man 

Oft  in  the  wrong,  and  never  on  his  guard ; 
And  even  the  wisest,  do  the  best  they  can, 

Have  moments,  hours,  and  days,  so  unprepared, 
That  you  might  *^  brain  them  with  their  lady's  f^;*** 

And  sometimes  ladies  hit  exceeding  bard. 
And  £ms  turn  into  felchions  in  feir  hands. 
And  why  and  wherefore  no  one  understands. 

xxn. 

Tis  pity  learned  virgins  ever  wed 
With  persons  of  no  sort  of  education, 

I  **  DeicriptloD  del  verlvf  iueamparabUi  de  THulle  de 
Macaaur.**    See  the  AdTcrUsemont. 
s  C"  Where  aU  wu  innocence  and  quiet  blUt.** — MS.] 
3  C"  And  10  she  seeni'd,  In  all  outiide  formalities/'  —  MS.] 
*  C"  By  thlf  hand,  if  I  were  now  by  this  rascal,  I  could 
brain  bfan  with  his  lady's  (kn."— -SHAKapBAKB.] 
»  ["  Wishing  each  other  damn'd,  dirorced,  or  dead."— MS.] 
«  [Lady  Bvron  had  left  London  at  the  Utter  end  of  Janu. 
ary,  on  a  Tisit  to  her  Cither's  house  in  Leicestershire,  and 
Lord  Bvron  was.  In  a  short  time  after,  to  follow  her.  They  had 
parted  in  the  utmost  kindness,— she  wrote  him  a  letter,  ftill 
of  pUyftihiess  and  affection,  on  the  road,  and,  immediately 
on  her  arrival  at  Kirkby  Mallonr,  her  father  wrote  to  ac- 

5ualnt  Lord  Brron  that  she  would  return  to  him  no  more. 
Lt  the  time  when  he  had  to  stand  this  unexpected  shock, 
hia  pecuniary  embarrassments,  which  had  been  laat  gathering 
around  him,  during  the  whole  of  the  past  year,  had  arrired 
at  their  utmost.  —  Moors.  "  The  facts  are :  —  I  left  London 
for  Kirkby  Bflallory,  the  residence  of  my  fkther  and  mother, 
on  the  Iftth  of  January,  181G.  Lord  Byron  had  signified  to 
me  in  writing  (Jan.  6th)  his  absolute  desire  that  I  should 
leave  London  on  the  earliest  day  that  1  could  conveniently 


Or  gentlemen,  who,  though  well  bom  and  bred. 
Grow  tired  of  scientific  conversation : 

I  don't  choose  to  say  much  upon  this  head, 
I  *m  a  plain  man,  and  in  a  single  station. 

But — Oh  I  ye  lords  of  ladies  intellectual. 

Inform  us  truly,  have  they  not  hen-peck*d  you  all  ? 

xxm. 

Don  J68e  and  his  lady  quaircll'd — why. 

Not  any  of  the  many  could  divine. 
Though  several  thousand  people  chose  to  try, 

'T  was  surely  no  concern  of  theirs  nor  mine ; 
I  loathe  that  low  vice — curiosity ; 

But  if  there's  any  thing  in  which  I  shine, 
'Tis  in  arranging  all  my  friends*  a&in. 
Not  having,  of  my  own,  domestic  cares. 

XXIV. 
And  so  X  interfered,  and  with  the  best 

Intentions,  but  their  treatment  was  not  kind  \ 
I  think  the  foolish  people  were  possess'd. 

For  neither  of  them  could  I  ever  find. 
Although  their  porter  afterwards  confess'd — 

But  that's  no  matter,  and  the  worst's  behind,* 
For  little  Juan  o'er  me  threw,  down  stairs, 
A  pall  of  housemaid's  water  unawares. 

XXV. 

A  little  curly-headed,  good-for-nothing, 
And  mischief-making  monkey  ftoxo.  his  birth ; 

His  parents  ne'er  agreed  except  in  doting 
Upon  the  most  unquiet  imp  on  earth ; 

Instead  of  quarrelling,  had  they  been  but  both  in 
Their  senses,  they  *d  have  sent  young  master  forth 

To  school,  or  had  him  soundly  whipp'd  at  home. 

To  teach  him  manners  fbr  the  time  to  come. 

XXVL 
Don  J68e  and  the  Donna  Inex  led 

For  some  time  an  unhappy  sort  of  life. 
Wishing  each  other,  not  divorced,  but  dead ;  ^ 

They  lived  respectably  as  man  and  wife. 
Their  conduct  was  exceedingly  well-bred. 

And  gave  no  outward  signs  of  inward  strife. 
Until  at  length  the  smother'd  fire  broke  out. 
And  put  the  business  past  all  kind  of  doubt  ^ 

xxvn. 

For  Ines  call'd  some  druggists,  and  physicians. 
And  tried  to  prove  her  loving  lord  was  mad,  7 

But  as  he  had  some  ludd  intermissions. 
She  next  decided  he  was  only  had; 

fix.  It  was  not  safe  for  me  to  undertake  the  fatigue  of  a 
ioumey  sooner  than  the  l&th.  Previously  to  my  deputure,  it 
had  been  strongly  impressed  on  myraind,  that  Lord  Byron  was 
under  the  influence  of  Haamty.  This  opinion  was  derived  in 
a  great  measure  from  the  communications  made  to  roe  by  hli 
nearest  relatives  and  personal  attendant,  who  had  more  op- 
portunities than  myself  of  observing  him  during  the  latter 
part  of  my  stay  hi  town.  It  was  even  represented  to  me  that 
be  was  in  danger  of  destroying  hhnself.  With  the  concur- 
renee  qf  ki§  famiip,  I  had  consulted  Dr.  BailUe  as  a  Mend 
(Jan.  8th}  respectlns  this  supposed  malady.  On  acquainting 
him  with  the  state  of  the  case,  and  with  Lord  Byron's  desire 
that  I  should  leave  London,  Dr.  Baillie  thought  that  my  ab- 
sence might  be  advisable  as  an  experiment,  tuntming  thtt  fact 
of  mental  derangement ;  for  Dr.  BailUe.  not  having  had  ac- 
cess to  Lord  Byron,  could  not  pronounce  a  positive  opinion 
on  that  point.  He  enjoined  that  in  corresponocoice  with  Lord 
Bvron  1  should  avoid  all  but  light  and  soothing  topics. 
Under  these  impressions,  I  left  London,  determined  to 
foUow  the  advice  given  by  Dr.  Baillie."— La<^  Bunm.^ 

'  ["*  I  was  surprised  one  day  by  a  Doctor  (Dr.  Baillie)  and 
a  Lawver  (Dr.  Lushington)  almost  forcing  themselves  at  the 
same  time  into  my  room.    I  did  not  know  til 


till  afterwards  the 
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Tet  when  they  ask*d  her  for  her  depotitione. 

No  sort  of  explanation  could  be  had. 
Save  that  her  duty  both  to  man  and  Ood 
Bequired  this  conduct— •which  seemed  very  odd. 

xxvm. 

She  kept  a  journal,  where  his  &ults  were  noted, 
And  open*d  certain  trunks  of  books  and  letters, 

Ali  which  might,  if  occasion  serred,  be  quoted ; 
And  then  she  had  all  Seville  for  abettors. 

Besides  her  good  old  grandmother  (who  doted) ; 
The  hearers  of  her  case  became  repeaters, 

Then  advocates,  inquisitors,  and  judges. 

Some  for  amusement,  others  for  old  grudges. 

XXIX. 

And  then  this  best  and  meekest  woman  bore 
With  such  serenity  her  husband's  woes, 

Just  as  the  Spartan  ladies  did  of  yore. 

Who  saw  their  spouses  kill'd,  and  nobly  chose 

Never  to  say  a  word  about  them  more  — 
Calmly  she  heard  each  calumny  that  rose, 

And  saw  hi§  agonies  with  such  sublimity, 

That  all  the  world  exclaimed,  *<  What  magnanimity  I  < 


No  doubt  this  patience,when  the  world  is  damning  us. 

Is  philosophic  in  our  former  friends ; 
*T  is  also  pleasant  to  be  deem*d  magnanimous. 

The  more  so  in  obtaining  our  own  ends ; 
And  what  the  lawyers  call  a  **  nudut  animut^ 

Conduct  like  this  by  no  means  comprehends  -. 
Revenge  in  person's  certainly  no  virtue, 
But  then  *ti8  not  my  fkult,  if  oiher$  hurt  you. 

XXXL 

And  if  our  quarrels  should  rip  up  old  stories. 
And  help  them  with  a  lie  or  two  additional, 

/*m  not  to  blame,  as  you  well  know — no  more  is 
Any  one  else — they  were  become  traditional ; 

Besides,  their  resurrection  aids  our  glories 
By  contrast,  which  is  what  we  just  were  wishing  all : 

real  object  of  tbetr  visit.  I  thought  their  quertions  lingular, 
flrlTolouB,  and  aomewhat  importunate,  if  not  impertinent: 
but  what  should  I  Yiare  thought,  if  I  had  known  that  they  were 
sent  to  provide  proofs  of  my  insanity.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
my  answers  to  these  emissaries  were  not  very  rational  or  con- 
sistent, fur  my  imagination  was  heated  with  other  things.  But 
Dr.  Baillie  could  not  conscientiously  make  me  out  a  certifi- 
cate for  Bedlam  ;  and  perhaps  the  Lawyer  gave  a  more  U- 
vourable  report  to  his  employers.  I  do  not,  however,  tax 
Lady  Byron  with  this  traniaiction ;  probably  she  was  not 
privy  to  it.  She  was  the  tool  of  others.  Her  mother  always 
detested  me,  and  had  not  even  the  decency  to  conceal  It  In 
her  house."— I>or(i  B^ron.  '*  M^  mother  always  treated 
Lord  B.  with  an  afTectlonate  consideration  and  Indulgence, 
which  extended  to  every  little  peculiarity  of  his  feelings. 
Never  did  an  Irritating  word  escape  her  lips  in  her  whole  m- 
tercourse  with  him."  —Laify  Bifr(m.] 

>  [Mr.  Rogers,  Mr.  Hobhouse.  ftc.  &c.] 

s  ["  First  their  friends  tried  at  reconciUation.*'.-MS.] 

s  [The  Right  Honourable  R.Wilmot  Horton,  See.  The  fol- 
lowing is  from  a  fragment  of  a  novel  written  by  Lord  Byron 
in  1817:  —  "A  few  hours  afterwards  we  were  very  good 
friends ;  and  a  few  days  after  she  set  out  for  Aragon,  with  my 
son,  on  a  visit  to  her  father  and  mother.  I  did  not  accom- 
pany her  Immediately,  having  been  in  Aragon  before,  bat 
was  to  join  the  family  in  their  Moorish  chAteau  within  a  few 
weeks.  During  her  journey,  I  received  a  verv  affectionate 
letter  ttom  Donna  Josepha,  apprising  roe  of  the  welfbre  of 
herself  and  my  son.  On  ner  arrival  at  the  chiteau,  I  received 
another,  stUl  more  aiDectionate,  preuing  me,  in  very  fond, 
and  rather  foolish  terms,  to  Join  her  immediately.  As  I 
was  preparing  to  set  out  trcm  Seville,  I  received  a  third — 
this  was  nrom  her  fiUher,  Don  Josi  di  Cardoso,  who  re- 

fuested  me,  in  the  politest  manner,  to  dissolve  my  marriage, 
answered  him  with  eoual  politeness,  that  I  would  do  no 
such  thing.  A  fourth  letter  arrived^ it  was  from  Donna 
Josephs,  ID  which  she  Informed  me  that  her  (kther's  letter 
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And  science  profits  by  this  resuirectioD— 
Dead  scandals  form  good  sublcets  fat  dJistdkB. 

xxxn. 

Their  friends  i  had  tried  at  reconciliation,* 
Then  their  relations  \  who  made  matten  wane. 

(Twere  hard  to  tell  upon  a  like  occisbn 
To  whom  it  may  be  best  to  hare  ivcoune— 

I  can't  say  much  for  friend  or  yet  rdatioD): 
The  lawyers  did  their  utmost  for  divorce,  * 

But  scarce  a  fee  was  paid  on  either  side 

Before,  unluckily,  Don  J6se  died. 

xxxnL 

He  died :  and  most  unluckily,  because, 
According  to  all  hints  I  could  collect 

From  counsel  learned  in  those  kinds  of  Ism, 
(Although  their  talk's  obscure  and  drcunspcct} 

His  death  contrived  to  spoO  a  charming  cause ; 
A  thousand  pities  also  with  respect 

To  public  feeling,  which  on  this  occsskm 

Was  manifested  in  a  great  swtsatton 

XXXIV. 

But  ah  I  he  died ;  and  biuied  with  him  lij 
The  public  feeling  and  the  lawyen*  fees : 

His  house  was  sold,  his  servants  sent  swaj, 
A  Jew  took  one  of  his  two  mistresses, 

A  priest  the  other — at  least  so  they  say: 
I  ask'd  the  doctors  after  his  dlsesse— 

He  died  of  the  slow  fever  callM  the  tertiaD, 

And  left  his  widow  to  her  own  avenioo. 

XXXV. 

Yet  J68e  was  an  honourable  man. 
That  I  must  say,  who  knew  him  veiy  «eD : 

Therefore  his  frailties  I  *11  no  further  scan, 
Indeed  there  were  not  many  more  to  tell: 

And  if  his  passions  now  and  then  outran 
Discretion,  and  were  not  so  peaceable 

As  Numa*s  (who  was  also  named  FompQiti$\  ^ 

He  had  been  ill  brought  Qp>  and  was  bon  bilkm^ 

was  written  by  her  particular  desire.    I-r«qot«ltdlk»>*^^ 
by  return  of  post :  she  replied,  by  express,  thsl  ss  rr^*  ^ 
nothing  to  do  with  the  matter.  It  was  unneonsary  to  p  '-^ 
—but  that  she  was  an  iiuurcd  and  exceUent  maaa.  n  ■ 
inquired  why  she  had  written  to  me  the  tiro  tnctiMt" 
tionate  letters,  requesting  me  to  come  to  Arafon.   v^f 
swered,  that  was  because  she  believed  meamot^j  «(>*^' 
that,  being  unfit  to  take  care  of  myself.  1  had  oal)  «><«<*: 
on  this  Journey  alone,  and,  making  ray  way  wfthost  o*^ 
to  Don  Jose  di  Cardoso's,  I  should  then  hatv  »«[» -^ 
tenderest  of  wives  and—  a  strait  waistcoat.   I  hal  sua ?<: 
reply  to  this  piece  of  alftction,  but  a  reiteraflsiiof"? J) 
for  some  lights  upon  the  subject.    I  was  ansvenv.^^  ^ 
would  only  be  related  to  the  Inquisition.    In  the  W  >  ^ 
our  domestic  dlKrepancy  had  become  a  pobik  tiif«  ^   * 
cusslon ;  and  the  world,  which  always  itdOtt  )w:i  -' 
only  in  Aragon  but  bi  Andaltuda,  detcnolaed  that  I  «*  ^ 
only  to  blame,  but  that  all  Spain  could  pmtev  o^'' 
blameable.    My  case  was  supposed  to  comsris*  a"  ||*' '^ 
which  could,  and  several  which  coaM  not,  becoaati^'"  ', 
little  less  than  an  auto-da-fe  was  antkipaled  m  ^  r^' 
But  let  no  man  say  that  we  are  abapdooed  bjr  ow  in**'  - 
adversity— it  was  just  the  reverse.    Mae  chraarj  *^^ 
me  to  condemn,  advise,  and  cooiole  me  wUh  tMr^*^ 
batlon.    l*hey  told  me  aU  that  was,  wooM.ercMUl|';^ 
on  the  subject.    Thmr  shook  their  beads^tkir  ci^- 
me— deplored  me,  with  tears  in  their  eyas,  soa—  •*** 
dinner.''] 

*  C"  The  lawyers  reoarameoded  a  divoK».'*'IR-J 


*  **  primos  qui  leglbos 

Fnndahit,  Curibut  parvis  eC  pauper*  tar* 
Missus  In  imperium  mafnui&"— Viae. 

•  t" He  had  been ffl tartrngbt  up,^^^^^ 

Or, 

*'  The  reason  was,  petfaaps,  that  he  was 
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XXXVL 
Whate'er  might  be  his  wprthlewneiw  or  worth. 

Poor  fellow  I  he  had  many  things  to  womid  him. 
Let's  own — since  it  can  do  no  good  on  earth  i  — 

It  was  a  trying  moment  that  which  found  him 
Standing  alone  beside  his  desolate  heartb,       [him.  * 

Where  all  his  household  gods  lay  shiyer'd  round 
No  choice  was  left  his  feelings  or  his  pride, 
Save  death  or  Doctors*  Commons — so  he  died.  9 

XXXVIL 
Dying  intestate,  Juan  was  sole  heir 

Tb  a  chancery  suit,  and  messuages,  and  lands, 
Which,  with  a  long  minority  and  care. 

Promised  to  turn  out  well  in  proper  hands : 
Ines  became  sole  guardian,  which  was  &ir, 

And  answered  but  to  nature's  just  demands ; 
An  only  son  left  with  an  only  mother  < 
Is  brought  up  much  more  wbdy  than  another. 

XXXV  III. 
Sagest  of  women,  eyen  of  widows,  she 

Besolved  that  Juan  should  be  quite  a  paragon. 
And  worthy  of  the  noblest  pedigree : 

(His  aire  was  of  Castile,  his  dam  firom  Aragon. ) 
Then  for  accomplishments  of  chivalry, 

In  case  our  lord  the  king  should  go  to  war  again, 
He  leam'd  the  arts  of  riding,  fencing,  gunnery, 
And  how  to  scale  a  fortress — or  a  nunnery. 

XXXIX. 
But  that  which  Domia  Ines  most  desired, 

And  saw  into  herself  each  day  before  all 
The  learned  tutors  whom  for  him  she  hired. 

Was,  that  his  breeding  should  be  strictly  moral : 
Much  into  all  his  studies  she  inquired. 

And  so  they  were  submitted  first  to  her,  all, 
Arts,  sciences,  no  branch  was  made  a  mystery 
To  Juan's  eyes,  excepting  natural  history. 

XL. 
The  languages,  especially  the  dead. 

The  sciences,  and  most  of  all  the  abstruse. 
The  arts,  at  least' all  such  as  could  be  said 

To  be  the  most  remote  fh>m  common  use, 

1  n*  And  we  may  own -.since  he  <« [^]^' j m^**' 

*  ["  I  coald  haTe  forgiTen  the  dagger  or  the  bowl,  any 
thing  but  the  deliberate  desolation  piled  upon  me,  when  I 
stood  alone  upon  my  hearth,  with  my  household  gods  shi- 
▼ered  around  me.  Do  you  suppose  I  have  forgotten  or  for- 
given it  ?  It  has,  comparatively,  swallowed  up  in  me  erery 
other  feeling,  and  1  am  only  a  spectator  upon  earth  till  a 
tenfold  opportunity  offers."— .^oi*  Letten,  Sept.  10. 1818. 

**  I  had  one  only  fount  of  quiet  left, 
And  tkat  they  polson'd  t    My  pure  household  gods 
Were  shlver^^d  on  my  hearth,  and  o'er  their  shrine 
Sate  grinning  ribaldry  and  sneering  scorn." 

Marino  Faiiero.'] 

>  C"  Save  death  or  [g^jg^^il^  ]  -o  he  dled."-MS.] 

*  [**  I  have  been  thinking  of  an  odd  circumstance.— My 
daughter,  my  wife,  my  half-sister,  my  mother,  my  sister^s 
motaer,  my  natural  daughter,  and  myself,  are.  or  were,  all 
<Mi/jr  children.  My  sister's  mother  had  only  one  half-sister 
by  that  second  marriage  (herself,  too,  an  only  child),  ami  my 
father  had  only  me  (an  only  child)  by  his  second  marriage 
with  my  mother.  Such  a  complication  of  ontv  children,  all 
tending  to  oi»e  family,  is  singular,  and  looks  like  fatality  al- 
most. But  the  fiercest  animals  have  the  rarest  number  in 
their  litters, — as  lions,  tigers,  and  even  elephants,  which 
are  mild  in  comparison."— i9|yroi»  Diary,  1821  .j 

*  ["  Defending  stiU  their  Iliads  and  Odyiseys."— MS.] 

*  See  Longlnus.  Section  10.,  "  »m  ^  7»  «  vi<;  mMv  wA9h 
^mirtirm,  v«Am  ^i  #^#dK."— [The  Ode  alluded  to  is  the  fa- 
mouB  ^mttrtu  i*m  »mH  urn  •^mw*,  ».  t.  a. 
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In  all  these  he  was  much  and  deeply  read ; 
But  not  a  page  of  any  thing  that's  loose. 
Or  hints  continuation  of  the  species. 
Was  ever  suffered,  lest  he  should  grow  vidous. 

XLL 

His  daasic  studies  made  a  little  puazle. 
Because  of  filthy  loves  of  gods  and  goddesses. 

Who  in  the  earlier  ages  raised  a  bustle, 
But  never  put  on  pantaloons  or  bodices ; 

His  reverend  tutors  had  at  times  a  tussle, 
And  for  their  ^neids,  Biads,  and  Odysseys,  & 

Were  forced  to  make  an  odd  sort  of  apology. 

For  Donna  Inei  dreaded  the  Mythology. 

XLIL 
Ovid's  a  rake,  as  half  his  verses  show  him, 

Anacreon*8  morals  are  a  still  worse  sample, 
Catullus  scarcely  has  a  decent  poem, 

I  don't  think  Sappho's  Ode  a  good  example. 
Although  Longinus^  tells  us  there  is  no  hymn 

Where  the  sublime  soars  forth  on  wings  more  ample ; 
But  Yiigil's  songs  are  pure,  except  that  horrid  one 
Beginning  with  ''Formosum  Pastor  Corydon." 

XLm. 
Lucretius'  irreliglon  is  too  strong 

For  early  stomachs,  to  prove  wholesome  food ; 
I  can't  help  thinking  Juvenal  was  wrong. 

Although  no  doubt  his  real  intent  was  good. 
For  speaking  out  so  plainly  in  his  song. 

So  much  indeed  as  to  be  downright  rude ;  ^ 
And  then  what  proper  person  can  be  partial 
To  all  those  nauseous  epigrams  of  Martial  ? 

XLIV. 
Juan  was  taught  from  out  the  best  edition,  ' 

Expurgated  by  learned  men,  who  place. 
Judiciously,  tram  out  the  schoolboy's  vision,^ 

The  grosser  parts ;  but,  teaxtai  to  detuse 
Too  much  their  modest  bard  by  this  omission,  ^ 

And  pitying  sore  his  mutilated  case. 
They  only  add  them  all  in  an  appendix,  o 
Which  saves,  in  fact,  the  trouble  of  an  index ; 

'*  Blest  as  th*  fanmortal  gods  is  he. 
The  youth  that  fondly  sits  by  thee. 
And  bean  and  sees  thee  all  the  while 
Softly  speak  and  sweetly  smile,**  Ac] 

7  [**  To  hear  the  damour  raised  against  Juvenal,  it  miriit 
be  supposed,  by  one  unacquainted  with  the  times,  that  be 
was  the  only  indelicate  writer  of  his  age  and  country.  Yet 
Horace  and  Pendua  wrote  with  equal  grossness ;  yet  the 
rigid  stoicism  of  Seneca  did  not  deter  him  from  the  use  of 
expreaslons  which  Juvenal,  perhs^is,  wotdd  have  rejected ; 
yet  the  courtly  Pllnj  poured  out  gratuitous  Indecencies  In  his 
frigid  hendecasyllables,  which  he  attempts  to  justify  by  the 
example  of  a  writer  to  whose  freedom  the  Itcoitiousness  of 
Juvenal  is  purity  I  It  seems  as  if  there  was  something  of 
nique  in  the  singuUr  severi^r  with  which  be  is  censured. 
Uu  pure  and  sublime  morality  operates  as  a  tacit  reproach 
on  the  generality  of  mankind,  who  seek  to  indemai^  them, 
selves  by  questioning  the  sanctity  which  they  cannot  but  re- 
spect ;  and  find  a  secret  pleasure  in  persuading  one  another 
that  **  this  dreaded  satiilst  **  was,  at  heart,  no  inveterate 
enemy  to  the  licentiousness  which  he  so  vehemently  repre- 
hends. When  I  find  that  his  views  are  to  render  depravity 
loathsome,  that  every  thing  which  can  alann  and  disgust  u 
directed  at  her  in  his  terrible  page,  I  forget  the  grossness  of 
the  execution  in  the  excellence  of  the  design."— Girroao.] 

-  rToomuchtheir|m^^|bardlqrthe[j>^'^;« 

—MS.] 

•  Fact !  There  is,  or  was,  such  an  edition,  with  all  the 
obnoxious  epigrams  of  Martial  placed  by  themselves  at  the 
end. 
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For  there  we  have  them  all  "  at  one  fell  swoop/ 
Instead  of  being  scatter*d  through  the  pages ; 

They  stand  forth  marshaird  in  a  handsome  troop. 
To  meet  the  ingenuous  youth  of  Aiture  ages, 

Till  some  less  rigid  editor  shall  stoop 

To  call  them  back  into  their  separate  cages, 

Instead  of  standing  staring  altogether, 

Like  garden  gods — and  not  so  decent  either. 

XLVL 
The  Missal  too  (it  was  the  fiunily  Missal) 

Was  ornamented  in  a  sort  of  way 
Which  ancient  mass-books  often  are,  and  this  all 

Kinds  of  grotesques  illumined ;  and  how  they. 
Who  saw  those  figures  on  the  margin  kiss  all. 

Could  turn  their  optics  to  the  text  and  pray. 
Is  more  than  I  know — But  Don  Juan's  mother 
Kept  this  herself^  and  gave  her  son  another. 

XLVn. 
Sermons  he  read,  and  lectures  he  endured. 

And  homilies,  and  lives  of  all  the  saints ; 
To  Jerome  and  to  Chrysostom  inured. 

He  did  not  take  such  studies  for  restraints ; 
But  how  fiilth  is  acquired,  and  then  ensured. 

So  well  not  one  of  the  aforesaid  paints 
As  Saint  Augustine  in  his  fine  Confessions, 
Which  make  the  reader  envy  his  transgressions,  i 

XLVm. 
This,  too,  was  a  scal'd  book  to  little  Juan — 

I  can't  but  say  that  his  mamma  was  right, 
If  such  an  education  was  the  true  one. 

She  scarcely  trusted  him  from  out  her  sight ; 
Her  maids  were  old,  and  if  she  took  a  new  one, 

Tou  might  be  sure  she  was  a  perfect  fright. 
She  did  this  during  even  her  husband's  life—-' 
I  recommend  as  much  to  every  wife. 

XLIX. 
Toung  Juan  wax'd  in  goodliness  and  grace ; 

At  six  a  charming  child,  and  at  eleven 
With  all  the  promise  of  as  fine  a  face 
As  e'er  to  man's  maturer  growth  was  given : 
i  He  studied  steadily,  and  grew  apace, 
!       And  seem'd,  at  least,  in  the  right  road  to  heaven, 
For  half  his  days  were  pass'd  at  church,  the  other 
Between  his  tutors,  confessor,  and  mother. 

L. 

At  six,  I  said,  he  was  a  charming  child. 
At  twelve  he  was  a  fine,  but  quiet  boy ; 

Although  in  Infancy  a  little  wild. 

They  tamed  him  down  amongst  them :  to  destroy 

His  natural  spirit  not  in  vain  they  toil'd. 
At  least  it  seem'd  so ;  and  his  mother's  Joy 

Was  to  declare  how  sage,  and  still,  and  steady, 

Her  young  philosopher  was  grown  already. 

1  See  hit  Confetsions,  1. 1,  c.  Ix.  By  the  repmentadon 
which  Saint  Augustine  glres  of  himieir  in  hlijrouth,  it  !•  eiuy 
to  tee  that  he  was  what  we  should  call  a  rake.  He  avoided 
the  school  as  the  plague ;  he  lored  nothing  but  gaming  and 

Sublic  shows  ;  he  robbed  his  father  of  ererj  tiling  he  could 
nd ;  he  invented  a  thousand  lies  to  escape  the  rod,  which 
they  were  obliged  to  make  use  of  to  punish  his  irregularities. 

*  [Foreigners  often  ask,  "  by  what  means  an  uninterrupted 
succession  of  men,  qualified  more  or  less  cminentlyfor  the 
performance  of  united  parliamentary  and  offldal  autles,  is 
^  secured  ?  "  First,  1  answer  (with  the  prejudices,  perhaps,  of 
I  Rton  and  Oxford),  that  we  owe  it  to  our  system  of  public 
schools  and  universities.  From  these  institutions  is  derived 
(in  the  language  of  the  prajrer  of  our  collegiate  churches)  "  a 


LL 

I  had  my  doubts,  perhaps  I  have  them  stm. 
But  what  I  say  is  neither  here  nor  there : 

I  knew  liis  fiither  well,  and  have  some  skill 
In  character — but  it  would  not  be  fkir 

From  sire  to  son  to  augur  good  or  in : 
He  and  his  wife  were  an  ill-sorted  pair — 

But  scandal's  my  aversion-^ I  protest 

Against  all  evil  speaking,  even  in  jest 

Ln. 

For  my  part  I  say  nothing — nothing-^ but 
This  I  will  say — my  reasons  are  my  own»- 

That  if  I  had  an  only  son  to  pat 
To  school  (as  God  be  praised  that  I  have  nooe^ 

'Tis  not  with  Donna  Ines  I  would  shut 
Him  up  to  learn  his  catechism  alone. 

No — no — I'd  send  him  out  betimes  to  college. 

For  there  it  was  I  pick'd  up  my  own  knowledge.  < 

Lin. 

For  there  one  learns — *tis  not  for  roe  to  boast. 
Though  I  acquired — but  I  pass  over  that^ 

As  well  as  all  the  Greek  I  since  have  lost : 

I  say  that  there's  the  pbce — but  **  Ferimm  aa£^' 

I  think  I  pick'd  up  too,  as  well  as  most. 

Knowledge  of  matters — but  no  matter  irAaf — 

I  never  married — but,  I  think,  I  know 

That  sons  should  not  be  educated  so. 

LIV. 

Toung  Juan  now  was  sixteen  years  of  age. 
Tall,  handsome,  slender,  but  well  knit :  he 

Active,  though  not  so  sprightly,  as  a  page ; 
And  every  body  but  his  mother  deem'd 

Him  almost  man ;  but  she  flew  in  a  rage 
And  bit  her  lips  (for  else  she  might  have 

If  any  said  so,  for  to  be  precocious 

Was  in  her  eyes  a  thing  the  most  atrockNtt. 

LV. 
Amongst  her  numerous  acquaintance,  all 

Selected  for  discretion  and  devotion, 
Tbere  was  the  Domui  Julia,  whom  to  call 

Pretty  were  but  to  give  a  fceble  noCiaa 
Of  many  charms  in  her  as  natural 

As  sweetness  to  the  flower,  or  salt  to  occau. 
Her  lone  to  Venus,  or  his  bow  to  Cupid, 
(But  this  last  simile  is  trite  and  stupid. ) 

LVL 

The  darkness  of  her  Oriental  eye 

Accorded  with  her  Moorish  origin ; 
(Her  blood  was  not  all  Spanish,  by  the  by  ; 

In  Spain,  you  know,  this  is  a  sort  of  sin. ) 
When  proud  Granada  fell,  and,  forced  to  fly, 

Boabdil  wept),  of  Donna  Julia's  kin 
Some  went  to  Africa,  some  stay'd  in  Spain, 
Her  great  great  grandmamma  chose  to  remain. 

due  tnpplT  of  men  fitted  to  serre  thHr  country  both  \m 
and  state. '  It  is  In  her  public  schoob  and  unlvendtias 
the  youth  of  England  are,  by  a  discipline  which  thaUow  )i 
ments  have  sometimes  attempted  to  uadervmloe,  pr««iar«d  far 
the  duties  of  public  life.  There  are  rare  and  sfdrDdld  r«cff<» 
tlons,  to  be  sure ;  but  in  my  consdeDce  t  bellew.  thai  C^ 
land  would  not  be  what  she  is.  without  her  systctn  («f  poMk 
education ;  and  that  no  other  country  can  brctioM*  what  Knf- 
land  ii,  without  the  advantajtes  of  such  a  •ytlrm.  >-  Canvc^.. 
—  I  shall  always  be  readv  to  join  in  the  ruhUc  opiakn.  tShci 
our  public  schools,  which  have  produced  so  nuay  eii^lzta-et 
characters,  are  the  beet  adapted  to  the  gmtua  and  cui»litiiL«<« 
of  the  English  people. — Gibbok.] 
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LVIL 
She  married  (I  foif^et  the  pedigree) 

With  an  Hidalgo,  who  transmitted  down 
Bis  blood  less  noble  than  such  blood  should  be ; 

At  such  alliances  his  sires  would  frown. 
In  that  point  so  precise  in  each  degree 

That  they  bred  in  and  in,  as  might  be  shown. 
Harrying  their  cousins — nay,  their  aunts,  and  nieces. 
Which  always  spoils  the  breed,  if  it  increases. 

Lvnr. 

This  heathenish  cross  restored  the  breed  again, 
Ruin'd  its  blood,  but  much  improved  its  flesh ; 

For  from  a  root  the  ugHest  in  Old  Spain 
Sprung  up  a  branch  as  beautUUl  as  fresh ; 

The  sons  no  more  were  short,  the  daughters  plain  : 
But  there  *s  a  rumour  which  I  &in  would  hush,  ^ 

*T  is  said  that  Donna  Julia's  grandmamma 

Produced  her  Don  more  heirs  at  loye  than  law. 

LDC 
However  this  might  be,  the  race  went  on 

Improving  still  through  every  generation^ 
Until  it  centred  in  an  only  son. 

Who  left  an  only  daughter ;  my  narration 
May  have  suggested  that  this  single  one 

Could  be  but  Julia  (whom  on  this  occasion 
I  shall  have  much  to  speak  about),  and  she 
Was  married,  charming,  chaste,  and  twenty-three. 

LX. 
Her  eye  (I  *m  very  fond  of  handsome  eyes) 

Was  large  and  dark,  suppressing  half  its  flre 
Until  she  spoke,  then  through  its  soft  disguise 

Flash'd  an  expression  more  of  pride  than  ire» 
And  love  than  either ;  and  there  would  arise 

A  something  in  them  which  was  not  desire. 
But  would  have  been,  perhaps,  but  for  the  soul 
Which  struggled  through  and  chasten*d  down  the 
whole. 

LXL 
Her  glossy  hair  was  clustered  o'er  a  brow 

Bright  with  intelligence,  and  fiiir,  and  smooth ; 
Her  eyebrow's  shape  was  like  the  aerial  bow. 

Her  cheek  all  purple  with  the  beam  of  youth, 
Mounting,  at  times,  to  a  transparent  glow. 

As  if  her  veins  ran  lightning ;  she,  in  sooth, 
Possess'd  an  air  and  grace  by  no  means  common : 
Her  stature  tall  —  I  hate  a  dumpy  woman. 

Lxn. 

Wedded  she  was  some  years,  and  to  a  man 
Of  fifty,  and  such  husbands  are  in  plenty ; 

And  yet,  I  think,  instead  of  such  a  onx 

'T  were  better  to  have  two  of  flve^and-twenty. 

Especially  in  countries  near  the  sun : 

And  now  I  think  on  *t,  "  ml  vien  in  mente,** 

Ladies  even  of  the  most  uneasy  virtue 

Prefer  a  spouse  whose  age  is  short  of  thirty.  ' 

fortunate  Boabdll  continued  on  towards  the  Alpoxarrai,  that 
he  mifffat  not  behold  the  entrance  of  the  Chrlitiana  into  his 
capital.  Hi«  devoted  band  of  caTallcrt  followed  him  in 
gloomy  alienee.  Having  ascended  an  eminence  commanding 
th«  last  view  of  Granada,  they  paused  involuntarily  to  take 
a  farewell  gaze  at  their  beloved  city,  wliich  a  few  itepi  more 
would  shnt  from  their  sight  for  ever.  While  they  yet  loolied, 
a  light  cloud  of  smoke  broke  forth  from  the  citadel ;  and 
presently  a  peal  of  artlllerr,  faintly  heard,  told  that  the 
city  was  taken  possession  oi;  and  the  throne  of  the  Moslem 
kings  was  lost  for  ever.  The  heart  of  Boabdil,  softened  by 
miuortunas,  and  overcharged  with  grief,  could  no  longer 


Lxm. 

'T  is  a  sad  thing,  I  cannot  choose  but  say. 
And  all  the  fault  of  that  indecent  sun. 

Who  cannot  leave  alone  our  helpless  clay. 
But  will  keep  baking,  broiling,  burning  on. 

That  howsoever  people  that  and  pray. 

The  flesh  is  frail,  and  so  the  soul  undone : 

What  men  call  gallantry,  and  gods  adultery. 

Is  much  more  common  where  the  climate 's  sultry. 

Lxrv. 

Happy  the  nations  of  the  moral  North  ! 

Where  all  is  virtue,  and  the  winter  season 
Sends  sin,  without  a  rag  on,  shivering  forth 

(*T  was  snow  that  brought  St  Anthonys  to  rea- 
son); 
Where  juries  cast  up  what  a  wife  is  worth. 

By  laying  whatever  sum,  in  mulct,  they  please  on 
The  lover,  was  must  pay  a  handsome  price. 
Because  it  is  a  marketable  vice. 

LXV. 
Alfonso  was  the  name  of  Julia's  lord, 

A  man  well  looking  for  his  years,  and  who 
Was  neither  much  beloved  nor  yet  abhorr*d : 

They  lived  together  as  most  people  do. 
Suffering  each  other's  foibles  by  accord. 

And  not  exactly  either  one  or  two  ; 
Yet  he  was  jealous,  though  he  did  not  show  it. 
For  jealousy  dislikes  the  world  to  know  it 

LXVI. 
Julia  was  —  yet  I  never  could  see  why  — 

With  Donna  Inez  quite  a  favourite  friend ; 
Between  their  tastes  tiiere  was  small  sympathy. 

For  not  a  line  had  Julia  ever  penn'd : 
Some  people  whisper  (but,  no  doubt,  they  lie. 

For  malice  still  imputes  some  private  end) 
That  Inez  had,  ere  Don  Alfonso's  marriage. 
Forgot  with  him  her  very  prudent  carriage ; 

LXVIL 
And  that  still  keeping  up  the  old  connection. 

Which  time  had  lately  rnider'd  much  more  chaste, 
She  took  his  lady  also  in  affection. 

And  certainly  this  course  was  much  the  best : 
She  flatter'd  Julia  with  her  sage  protection. 

And  complimented  Don  Alfonso's  taste ; 
And  if  she  could  not  (who  can  ?)  silence  scandal, 
At  least  she  left  it  a  more  slender  handle. 

LXVIIL 
I  can't  tell  whether  Julia  saw  the  affhjr 

With  other  people's  eyes,  or  if  her  own 
Discoveries  made,  but  none  could  be  aware 

Of  this,  at  least  no  symptom  e'er  was  shown ; 
Perhaps  she  did  not  know,  or  did  not  care, 

Indifferent  from  the  first,  or  eallous  grown : 
I  'm  really  puzzled  what  to  think  or  say, 
She  kept  her  counsel  in  so  close  a  way. 

contain  itself.  *  Allah  achbur  I  God  is  great  I  *  said  be ;  but 
the  words  of  resignation  died  upon  his  Ups,  and  ht  bant  Into 
a  flood  of  tears." — Washimoton  Irvwo.] 

I  rMTltellyoutooa.ecret-[;SS?youTlh^^^^^  - 
MS.] 
*  I"  Spouses  from  twenty  years  of  age  to  thirty 

Are  most  admired  by  women  of  strict  virtue.*'  —  MSO 

9  For  the  particulars  of  St.  Anthony's  recipe  for  hot 
blood  in  cold  weather,  see  Mr.  Alban  Butler's  **  Lives  of 
the  SalnU." 
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LXIX. 
Juan  she  saw,  ind,  u  a  pretty  chfld, 

Caress'd  him  often  —  such  a  thing  might  be 
Quite  innocently  done,  and  harmless  styled, 

When  she  had  twenty  years,  and  thirteen  he ; 
But  I  am  not  so  sure  I  should  have  smiled 

MThen  he  was  sixteen,  Julia  twenty-three ; 
These  few  short  years  make  wondrous  alterations. 
Particularly  amongst  sun-bumt  nations. 


Whate'er  the  cause  might  be,  they  had  become 
Changed ;  for  the  dame  grew  distant,  the  youth  shy. 

Their  looks  cast  down,  their  greetings  almost  dumb, 
And  much  embarrassment  in  either  eye ; 

There  surely  wlU  be  little  doubt  with  some 
That  Donna  JuUa  knew  the  reason  why. 

But  as  for  Juan,  he  had  no  more  notion 

Than  he  who  never  saw  the  sea  of  ocean. 


i 


LXXL 
Yet  Julia's  very  coldness  stUl  was  kind. 

And  tremulously  gentle  her  small  hand 
Withdrew  itself  from  his,  but  left  behind 

A  little  pressure,  thrilling,  and  so  bland 
And  slight,  so  very  slight,  that  to  the  mind 

'T  was  but  a  doubt ;  but  ne'er  magician's  wand 
Wrought  change  with  all  Armida's  fairy  art 
Like  what  this  light  touch  left  on  Juan's  heart 

Lxxn. 

And  if  she  met  him,  though  she  smiled  no  more, 
She  looked  a  sadness  sweeter  than  her  smUc, 

As  if  her  heart  had  deeper  thoughts  in  store 
She  must  not  own,  but  cherlsh'd  more  the  while 

For  that  compression  in  its  burning  core ; 
Even  innocence  itself  has  many  a  wile. 

And  will  not  dare  to  trust  itself  with  truth. 

And  love  is  taught  hypocrisy  from  youth. 

LXXIIL 

But  passion  most  dissembles,  yet  betrays 
Even  by  its  darkness ;  as  the  blackest  sky 

Foretells  the  heaviest  tempest,  it  displays 
Its  workings  through  the  vainly  guarded  eye. 

And  in  whatever  aspect  It  arrays 
Itself,  'tis  still  the  same  hypocrisy  ; 

Coldness  or  anger,  even  disdain  or  lu^. 

Are  masks  It  often  wears,  and  still  too  late. 

LXXIV. 
Then  there  were  sighs,  the  deeper  for  suppression. 

And  stolen  glances,  sweeter  for  the  theft, 
And  burning  blushes,  though  for  no  transgression. 

Tremblings  when  met,  and  restlessness  when  left ; 
All  these  are  little  preludes  to  possession. 

Of  which  young  passion  cannot  be  bereft, 
And  merely  tend  to  show  how  greatly  love  is 
Embarrass'd  at  first  starting  with  a  novice. 

LXXV. 
Poor  Julia's  heart  was  in  an  awkward  state ; 

She  felt  it  going,  and  resolved  to  make 
The  noblest  eilbrts  for  herself  and  mate, 

For  honour's,  pride's,  religion's,  virtue's  sake 
Her  resolutions  were  most  truly  great. 

And  almost  might  have  made  a  Tarquin  quake : 
She  pray'd  the  Virgin  Mary  for  her  grace. 
As  being  the  best  judge  of  a  lady's  case. 

1         [  . . .  **  Questo  giorno 

Kon  piu  legemmo  arantl." — Dahtb 


LXXYL 
She  vow'd  she  never  would  see  Joan  more. 

And  next  day  paid  a  visit  to  his  mother. 
And  look'd  extremely  at  the  opening  door. 

Which,  by  the  Yiigin's  grace,  let  in  another; 
Grateful  she  was,  and  yet  a  little  sore — 

Again  it  opens,  it  can  be  no  other, 
'T  is  surely  Juan  now  —  No  1  I  *m  afraid 
That  night  the  Yiigln  was  no  flirther  prayU  ^ 

Lxxvn. 

She  now  determined  that  a  vUtuous  womui 
Should  rather  fkoe  and  overcome  temptation. 

That  flight  was  base  and  dastardly,  and  no  man 
Should  ever  give  her  heart  the  least  wiiiation 

That  is  to  say,  a  thought  beyond  the  oommoa 
Preference,  that  we  must  fed  upon  ~'*— hm. 

For  people  who  are  pleasanter  than  othen^ 

But  then  they  only  seem  so  many  brotbcrL 


LZXYUL 
And  even  if  by  chance  —  and  who  can  tell  ? 

The  devil 's  so  very  sly  —  she  should  diaoofcr 
That  all  within  was  not  so  very  well. 

And,  if  still  frve,  that  such  or  such  a  lover 
Blight  please  perhaps,  a  virtuous  wife  can  qivll 

Such  thoughts,  and  be  the  better  when  they  "re 
And  if  the  man  should  ask,  *t  is  but  denial : 
I  recommend  young  ladies  to  make  tiiaL 


And  then  there  are  such  things  as  love  dtvtnc. 
Bright  and  immaculate,  unmlx'd  and  pare^ 

Such  as  the  angels  think  so  very  fine. 
And  matrons,  who  would  be  no  less  secure* 

Platonic,  perfect,  "just  such  love  as  mine  ;  * 
Thus  Julia  said  —  and  thought  so,  to  be  sure  ; 

And  so  I'd  have  her  think,  were  I  the  man 

On  whom  her  reveries  celestial  ran. 


0: 


Such  love  is  innocent,  and  may  exist 
Between  young  persons  without  any  danger. 

A  hand  may  first,  and  then  a  lip  be  kist ; 
For  my  part,  to  such  doings  I'm  a  stranger. 

But  hear  these  freedoms  form  the  utmost  list 
Of  all  o'er  which  such  love  may  be  a  noccr : 

If  people  go  beyond,  *t  Is  quite  a  crime. 

But  not  my  fiuilt — I  tell  them  all  in  time. 

LZXXL 
Love,  then,  but  love  within  its  proper  Umits» 

Was  Julia's  innocent  determinatioo 
In  young  Don  Juan's  fevoor,  and  to  him  Its 

Exertion  might  be  usefril  on  occasion ; 
And,  lighted  at  too  pure  a  shrine  to  dfan  Its 

Ethereal  lustre,  with  what  sweet  persottdon 
He  might  be  taught,  by  love  and  her  togrtber — 
I  really  don't  know  what,  nor  Julia  ctther. 

LXXXn. 
Fraught  with  this  fine  intention,  and  weQ  fencnt 

In  mail  of  proof — her  purity  of  soul,  < 
She,  for  the  future  of  her  strength  coovtaiecd* 

And  that  her  honour  was  a  rock,  or  mole. 
Exceeding  sagely  from  that  hour  dispensed 

With  any  kind  of  troublesonie  oootnil ; 
But  whether  Julia  to  the  task  wm  equal 
Is  that  which  must  be  mentlon'd  In  the  seqael. 

*  [  '*  Conidenia  1*  Mdoon, 

La  baona  compagna  che  1*  uom  fraadMffIa 
Solto  r usbergo del  ester  puro.**— Dakti.* 
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Lxxxm. 

Her  plan  she  deem*d  both  innocent  and  feasible, 
And,  surelf  ,  with  a  stripling  of  sixteen 

Not  scandal's  &ngs  could  fix  on  much  that's  seisable, 
Or  if  they  did  to,  satisfied  to  mean  [able — 

Nothing  but  what  was  good,  her  breast  was  peacc- 
A  quiet  conscience  makes  one  so  serene  1 

Christians  have  burnt  each  other,  quite  persuaded 

That  all  the  Apostles  would  have  done  as  they  did. 

LXXXiy. 
And  if  in  the  mean  time  her  husband  died, 

But  Heayen  fbrtdd  that  such  a  thought  should  cross 
Her  brain,  though  in  a  dream  t  (and  then  she  sigh'd) 

Never  could  she  survive  that  common  loss ; 
But  just  suppose  that  moment  should  betide, 

I  only  say  suppose  it — inter  tto». 
(This  should  be  entre  noua,  for  Julia  thought 
In  French,  but  then  the  rhyme  would  go  for  nought ) 

LXXXV. 
I  only  say,  suppose  this  supposition : 

Juan  being  then  grown  up  to  man's  estate 
Would  Mly  suit  a  widow  of  condition, 

Even  seven  years  hence  it  would  not  be  too  late ; 
And  in  the  interim  (to  pursue  this  vision) 

The  mischief,  after  all,  could  not  be  great. 
For  he  would  learn  the  rudiments  of  love, 
I  mean  the  seraph  way  of  those  above. 

LXXXVI. 

So  much  for  Julia.     Now  we  '11  turn  to  Juan. 

Poor  little  fellow  I  he  had  no  idea 
Of  his  own  case,  and  never  hit  the  true  one ; 

In  feelings  quick  as  Ovid's  Miss  Medea,  i 
He  puzzled  over  what  he  found  a  new  one. 

But  not  as  yet  imagined  it  could  be  a 
Thing  quite  in  course,  and  not  at  all  alarming. 
Which,  with  a  little  patience,  might  grow  channing. 

Lxxxvn. 

Silent  and  pensive,  idle,  restless,  slow. 
His  home  deserted  for  the  lonely  wood. 

Tormented  with  a  wound  he  could  not  know, 
His,  like  all  deep  grief,  plunged  in  solitude : 

I  'm  fond  myself  of  solitude  or  so. 
But  then,  I  beg  it  may  be  understood. 

By  solitude  I  mean  a  sultan's,  not 

A  hermit's,  with  a  haram  for  a  grot 

Lxxxvm. 

**  Oh  Love  I  in  such  a  wilderness  as  this. 
Where  transport  and  security  entwine. 

Here  is  the  empire  of  thy  perfect  bliss. 
And  here  thou  art  a  god  indeed  divine." 

The 'bard  I  quote  from  does  not  sing  amiss,' 
With  the  exception  of  the  second  line, 

For  that  same  twining  **  transport  and  security** 

Are  twisted  to  a  phrase  of  some  obscurity. 

LXXXDL 

The  poet  meant,  no  doubt,  and  thus  appeals 
To  the  good  sense  and  senses  of  mankind* 


/ 


1  See  Grid,  de  Art.  Amand.  I.  U. 


s  Campbeirs  Oertnide  of  Wfoming — ( 1  think) — the  open- 
ing of  Cuito  Second —  but  quote  firom  memory. 


3  r" 


[' 


1  lay  this  by  the  way~ao  don't  look  ttem. 
But  if  you  're  angry,  reader,  pai«  it  by."— MS.] 

4  [Juan  Boican  Abnogavlk,  of  Barcelona,  died  about  the 


> 


The  very  thing  which  every  body  feels. 
As  all  have  found  on  trial,  or  may  find. 

That  no  one  Ukes  to  be  disturb'd  at  meals 

Or  love.  — I  won't  say  more  about  **  entwined*' 

Or  **  transport,"  as  we  knew  all  that  before, 

But  beg  «  Security  "  will  bolt  the  door. 

XC. 

Young  Juan  wander'd  by  the  glassy  brooks. 
Thinking  unutterable  things ;  he  threw 

Himself  at  length  within  the  leafy  nooks 

Where  the  wild  branch  of  the  cork  forest  grew ; 

There  poets  find  materials  for  their  books. 
And  every  now  and  then  we  read  them  through. 

So  that  their  plan  and  prosody  are  eligible. 

Unless,  like  Wordsworth,  they  prove  unintelligible. 

XCI. 
He,  Juan,  (and  not  Wordsworth)  so  pursued 

His  self-communion  with  his  own  high  soul. 
Until  his  mighty  heart,  in  its  great  mood. 

Had  mitigated  part,  though  not  the  whole 
Of  its  disease  -,  he  did  the  best  he  could 

With  things  not  very  sulyect  to  control. 
And  tum'd,  without  perceiving  his  condition, 
Like  Coleridge,  into  a  metaphysician. 

xcn. 

He  thought  about  himself,  and  the  whole  earth. 
Of  man  the  wonderful,  and  of  the  stars. 

And  how  the  deuce  they  ever  could  have  birth ; 
And  then  he  thought  of  earthquakes,  and  of  wars. 

How  many  miles  the  moon  might  have  in  girth. 
Of  air-balloons,  and  of  the  many  bars 

To  perfect  knowledge  of  the  boundless  skies ;  — 

And  then  he  thought  of  Donna  Julia's  eyes. 

xcnL 

In  thoughts  like  these  true  wisdom  may  discern 
Longings  sublime,  and  aspirations  high, 

Which  some  are  bom  with,  but  the  most  part  learn 
To  plague  themselves  withal,  they  know  not  why : 

*T  was  strange  that  one  so  young  should  thus  concern 
His  brain  about  the  action  of  the  sky ; ' 

If  you  think  'twas  philosophy  that  this  did, 

I  can't  help  thinking  puberty  assisted. 

XCIV. 
He  pored  upon  the  leaves,  and  on  the  flowers, 

And  heard  a  voice  in  all  the  winds ;  and  then 
He  thought  of  wood-nymphs  and  immortal  bowers, 

And  how  the  goddesses  came  down  to  men : 
He  missed  the  pathway,  he  forgot  the  hours. 

And  when  he  look'd  upon  his  watch  again. 
He  found  how  much  old  Time  had  been  a  winner— 
He  also  found  that  he  had  lost  his  dinner. 

XCV. 

Sometimes  he  tum'd  to  gase  upon  his  book, 
Boscan^  or  Gardlasso^; — by  the  wind 

Even  as  the  page  is  rustled  while  we  look. 
So  by  the  poesy  of  his  own  mind  , 

year  1543.  In  concert  with  hii  friend  GarcOaiao,  be  intro- 
duced the  Italian  ftyle  into  CastiUan  poetry,  and  commenced 
bit  labours  by  writing  sonnets  iu  the  manner  of  Petrarch.] 

*  [Garcllasso  de  la  Vega,  of  a  noble  fiimily  at  Toledo,  was 
a  warrior  as  well  as  a  poet.  After  serrtog  with  distinction 
In  Germany,  Africa,  and  Provence,  be  was  lulled,  in  1536,  by 
a  stone  thrown  from  a  tower,  which  fell  upon  his  head  as  he 
was  leading  on  his  battalion.] 
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0\er  the  mystic  leaf  his  soul  was  shook. 

As  If  'twere  one  whereon  magicians  bind 
Their  spells,  and  give  them  to  the  passing  gale, 
According  to  some  good  old  woman's  tale. 

XCVL 
Thus  would  he  while  his  lonely  hoim  away 

Dissatisfied,  nor  knowing  what  he  wanted ; 
Nor  glo¥ring  reverie,  nor  poet's  lay, 

Could  yield  his  spirit  that  for  which  it  panted, 
A  bosom  whereon  he  his  head  might  lay. 

And  hear  the  heart  beat  with  the  love  it  granted. 

With several  other  things,  which  I  foiget, 

Or  which,  at  least,  I  need  not  mention  yet 

xcvn. 

Those  lonely  walks,  and  lengthening  reveries. 
Could  not  escape  the  gentle  Julia's  eyes ; 

She  saw  that  Juan  was  not  at  his  ease ; 
But  that  which  chiefly  may,  and  must  surprise. 

Is,  that  the  Donna  Inez  did  not  tease 
Her  only  son  with  question  or  surmise ; 

Whether  It  was  she  did  not  see,  or  would  not. 

Or,  like  all  very  clever  people,  could  not 

xcvm. 

This  may  seem  strange,  but  yet  *tis  very  common ; 

For  instance — gentlemen,  whose  ladies  take 
Leave  to  o'erstep  the  written  rights  of  woman. 

And  break  the Which  commandment  is^t  they 

(I  have  forgot  the  number,  and  think  no  man  [break  ? 

Should  rashly  quote,  for  fear  of  a  mistake.) 
I  say,  when  these  same  gentlemen  are  jealous. 
They  make  some  blunder,  which  their  ladies  tell  us. 

XCIZ. 
A  real  husband  always  is  suspicious. 

But  still  no  less  suspects  in  the  wrong  place,  > 
Jealous  of  some  one  who  had  no  such  wishes, 

Or  pandering  bUndly  to  his  own  disgrace. 
By  harbouring  some  dear  iHend  extremely  vicious ; 

The  last  indeed  *s  in&llibly  the  case : 
And  when  the  spouse  and  friend  are  gone  off  wholly, 
He  wonders  at  their  vice,  and  not  his  folly. 

C. 

Thus  parents  also  are  at  times  short-sighted : 

Though  watchftd  as  the  lynx,  they  ne'er  discover. 

The  while  the  wicked  world  beholds  delighted. 
Young  Hopeful's  mistress,  or  Miss  Fanny's  lover. 

Till  some  confounded  escapade  has  blighted 
The  plan  of  twenty  years,  and  all  is  over ; 

And  then  the  mother  cries,  the  &ther  swears. 

And  wonders  why  the  devil  he  got  heirs. 

CL 

But  Inez  was  so  anxious,  and  so  clear 

Of  sight,  that  I  must  think,  on  this  occasion. 

She  had  some  other  motive  much  more  near 
For  leaving  Juan  to  this  new  temptation. 

But  what  that  motive  was,  I  sha'n't  say  here  ; 
Perhaps  to  finish  Juan's  education. 

Perhaps  to  open  Don  Alfbnso's  eyes, 

In  case  he  thought  his  wife  too  great  a  prize. 

I  I**  A  real  wittol  alwm  la  inspidoiu. 

But  alwayi  «Uo  bunu  in  the  wrong  place.** _  MS.] 

"  C"  Change  hones  erery  hour  from  night  tlU  noon.**— 
•  [*'  Except  the  promises  of  true  theology."— MS.] 


cn. 

It  was  upon  a  day,  a  summer's  day  ;— 
Summer  *s  indeed  a  vexy  dangeious  seaMOi 

And  so  is  spring  about  the  end  of  May ; 
The  sun,  no  doubt,  is  the  prevailing  RtMo ; 

But  whatsoe'er  the  cause  is,  one  may  ay, 
And  stand  convicted  of  more  truth  than  treaanu 

That  there  are  months  which  natme  grows  moR 
merry  in,~- 

Harch  has  its  hares,  and  May  must  hvn  its  benint 

CUL 
*T  was  on  a  summer's  day— the  sixth  of  Jane: 

I  like  to  be  particular  in  dates. 
Not  only  of  the  age,  and  year,  bat  moon ; 

They  are  a  sort  of  post-house,  where  the  Fitei 
Change  hones,  making  history  change  its  tune^> 

Then  spur  away  o'er  empires  and  o'er  stato, 
Leavhig  at  Uist  not  much  besides  chronology, 
Excepting  the  post-obits  of  theology,  s 

CIV. 

'T  was  on  the  sixth  of  June,  about  the  hour 
Of  half-past  six — perhaps  still  nearer  seren— 

When  Julia  sate  within  as  pretty  a  boirer 
As  e'er  held  houri  In  that  heathenish  beann 

Described  by  Mahomet,  and  Anacreon  Moore,  ^ 
To  whom  the  lyre  and  laurels  have  been  ^vcd. 

With  all  the  trophies  of  triumphant  song— 

He  won  them  well,  and  may  he  wear  them  kog! 

CV. 

She  sate,  but  not  alone ;  I  know  not  well 
How  this  same  interview  had  taken  pisoe, 

And  even  if  I  knew,  I  should  not  tell— 
People  should  hold  their  tongues  in  sny  cue; 

No  matter  how  or  why  the  thing  be&n, 
But  there  were  she  and  Juan,  face  to  bet— 

When  two  such  &ces  are  so,  twould  be  vise, 

But  very  dii&cult,  to  shut'their  eyes. 

CTL 

How  beautiful  she  look'd  l  her  coosdons  hesit 
Glow'd  in  her  cheek,  and  yet  she  ftU  no  «tgb|^ 

Oh  Love !  how  perfiect  is  thy  mystic  art. 
Strengthening  the  weak,  and  tnmplingontkeitia)^ 

How  self-deceitftil  is  the  sagest  part 

Of  mortals  whom  thy  lure  hath  led  along— 

The  precipice  she  stood  on  was  imTPf"«^T 

So  was  her  creed  in  her  own  innocence.  ^ 

CVIL 

She  thought  of  her  own  strength,  and  Joan^  yoi^ 
And  of  the  foUy  of  all  prudish  fears. 

Victorious  virtue,  and  domestic  truth. 
And  then  of  Don  Alfonso's  fifty  yean: 

I  wish  these  last  had  not  occurr'd,  in  sooth, 
Because  that  number  rarely  much  eodmn, 

And  through  all  dimes,  the  snowy  and  the  susoji 

Sounds  ill  in  love,  whate'er  it  may  in  money. 

cvnL 

When  people  say,  «<  I  've  told  jaaji/fy  thnes," 
They  mean  to  scold,  and  veiy  often  do; 

When  poets  say,  «  I've  written //2y  Aymes,* 
They  make  you  dread  that  they'll  recite  then «»; 


*  r*  Oh,  Stuan !  I  Ve  said.  In  tfeeim 

What 's  derotion  to  thee  «fr  to 

I  deroutly  believe  there  *s  a  hecven  on  euth. 
And  beUere  that  that  heav«D  's  In  Mrc"-  li«^< 

*  ["  She  stood  on  guih'f  steep  brink,  in  afl  Chs  tarn 

And  fiiU  security  of  hmocenee.** — MS.] 
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In  gangs  of  fifly%  thieves  commit  their  crimes ; 

At  fifty  loYe  for  love  is  rare,  'tis  true, 
But  then,  no  doubt,  it  equally  as  true  is, 
I  A  good  deal  may  be  bought  tot  fifty  Louis. 

I  CIX. 

Julia  had  honour,  virtue,  truth,  and  love 

For  Don  Alfonso ;  and  she  inly  swore. 
By  all  the  vows  below  to  powers  above. 

She  never  would  disgrace  the  ring  she  wore, 
Nor  leave  a  wish  which  wisdom  might  reprove ; 

And  while  she  ponder'd  this,  besides  much  more. 
One  hand  on  Juan's  carelessly  was  thrown. 
Quite  by  mistake — she  thought  it  was  her  own ; 

ex. 

Unconscioudy  she  Iean*d  upon  the  other, 
Which  play'd  within  the  tangles  of  her  hair ; 

And  to  contend  with  thoughts  she  could  not  smother 
She  seem'd,  by  the  distraction  of  her  air. 

'Twas  surely  very  wrong  in  Juan's  mother 
To  leave  together  this  imprudent  pair,  ^ 

She  who  for  many  years  had  watch'd  her  son  so — 

I'm  very  certain  mine  would  not  have  done  so. 

CXL 

The  hand  which  still  held  Juan's,  by  degrees 
Gently,  but  palpably  conflrm'd  its  grasp, 

As  if  it  said,  **  Detain  me,  if  you  please  \ " 
Tet  there's  no  doubt  she  only  meant  to  dasp 

His  fingers  wiUi  a  pure  Platonic  squeeie ; 

She  would  have  shrunk  as  from  a  toad,  or  asp, 

Had  she  imagined  such  a  thing  could  rouse 

A  feeling  dangerous  to  a  prudent  spouse. 

cxn. 

I  cannot  know  what  Juan  thought  of  this. 

But  what  he  did,  is  much  what  you  would  do ; 

His  young  lip  thank'd  it  with  a  grateful  kiss. 
And  then,  abesh'd  at  its  own  joy,  withdrew 

In  deep  despair,  lest  he  had  done  amiss, — 
Ijove  is  so  very  timid  when  'tis  new : 

She  blush'd,  and  frown'd  not,  but  she  strove  to  speak. 

And  held  her  tongue,  her  vodce  was  grown  so  weak. 

cxm. 

The  sun  set,  and  up  rose  the  yellow  moon : 
The  devil's  in  the  moon  for  mischief;  they 

Who  call'd  her  chastx,  methinks,  began  too  soon 
Their  nomenclature ;  there  is  not  a  day. 

The  longest,  not  the  twenty-first  of  June, 
Sees  half  the  business  in  a  wicked  way. 

On  which  three  single  hours  of  moonshine  smile — 

And  then  she  looks  so  modest  all  the  while  I 

CXIV. 

There  is  a  dangerous  silence  in  that  hour, 
A  stillness,  which  leaves  room  for  the  fiiU  soul 

To  open  all  itself^  without  the  power 
Of  calling  wholly  back  its  self-control ; 

The  silver  light  which,  hallowing  tree  and  tower. 
Sheds  beauty  and  deep  softness  o'er  the  whole. 

Breathes  also  to  the  heart,  and  o'er  it  throws 

A  loving  languor,  which  is  not  repose.  < 

cxv. 

And  Julia  sate  with  Juan,  half  embraced 
And  half  retiring  from  the  glowing  ann» 

^  [**To  leare these  two  young  people  then  and  there.**— MS.] 

*  [**  1  am  always  most  rvllcious  upon  a  sunshiny  day;  as  if 

there  was  some  association  between  an  Internal  approach  to 

greater  fight  and  purity,  and  the  lUsuUer  of  thia  dark  lantern 


Which  trembled  like  the  bosom  where  'twas  placed ; 

Tet  still  she  must  have  thought  there  was  no  harm. 
Or  else  'twere  easy  to  withdraw  her  waist ; 

But  then  the  situation  had  its  charm. 

And  then God  knows  what  next — I  can*t  go  on ; 

I'm  almost  sorry  that  I  e'er  begun. 

CXVI. 
Oh  Plato  1  Plato  I  you  have  paved  the  way, 
'  With  your  confounded  fantasies,  to  more 
Immoral  conduct  by  the  fimded  sway 

Tour  system  feigns  o'er  the  controulless  coie 
Of  human  hearts,  than  all  the  long  array 

Of  poets  and  romancers :  — Tou're  a  bore, 
A  charlatan,  a  ooxoNnb — and  have  been. 
At  best,  no  better  than  a  go-between. 

CXVTL 
And  Julia's  voice  was  lost,  except  in  sighs, 

Until  too  late  for  nseftd  conversation ; 
The  tears  were  gushing  from  her  gentle  eyes, 

I  wish,  indeed,  they  had  not  had  occasion ; 
But  who,  alas  I  can  love,  and  then  be  wise  ? 

Not  that  remorse  did  not  oppose  temptation ; 
A  little  still  she  strove,  and  much  repented. 
And  whispering  *<  I  will  ne'er  consent" — consented. 

cxvni. 

*T  is  said  that  Xerxes  ofTer'd  a  reward 
To  those  who  could  invent  him  a  new  pleasure : 

Methinks,  the  requisition's  rather  hard, 
And  must  have  cost  his  majesty  a  treasiune : 

For  my  part,  I'm  a  moderate-minded  bard. 
Fond  of  a  little  love  (which  I  call  leisure) ; 

I  care  not  for  new  pleasures,  as  the  old 

Are  quite  enough  for  me,  so  they  but  hold. 

CXIX. 

Oh  Pleasure  I  you  are  indeed  a  pleasant  thing. 
Although  one  must  be  damn'd  for  you,  no  doubt : 

I  make  a  resolution  every  spring 
Of  reformation,  ere  the  year  run  out. 

But  somehow,  this  my  vestal  vow  takes  wing, 
Tet  still,  I  trust,  it  may  be  kept  throughout : 

I'm  very  sorry,  very  much  ashamed. 

And  mean,  next  winter,  to  be  quite  redaim'd. 

cxx. 

Here  my  chaste  Muse  a  liberty  must  take — 
Start  notl  still  chaster  reader — she'll  be  nice 
hence- 
Forward,  and  there  is  no  great  cause  to  quake ; 

This  liberty  is  a  poetic  licence. 
Which  some  irregularity  may  make 

In  the  design,  and  as  I  have  a  high  sense 
Of  Aristotle  and  the  Rules,  'tis  fit 
To  beg  his  pardon  when  I  err  a  bit 

CXXL 

This  licence  is  to  hope  the  reader  will 

Suppose  from  June  the  sixth  (the  fiital  day, 

Without  whose  epoch  my  poetic  skill 

For  want  of  fiicts  would  aU  be  thrown  away), 

But  keeping  Julia  and  Don  Juan  still 

In  sight,  that  several  months  have  pass'd ;  we  11  say 

"Twas  in  November,  but  I'm  not  so  sure 

About  the  day — the  era's  more  obscure. 

of  our  external  existence.  The  night  is  also  a  religloua  con- 
cern ;  and  even  more  so  — when  I  viewed  the  moon  and  stars 
through  Herschd's  telescope,  and  saw  ihat  they  were  worlds." 
—IKynmDtery.  1821.3 
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CXXIL 
Well  talk  of  that  &xiod.-.'TIb  iweet  to  hear 

At  midnight  on  the  blue  and  moonlit  deep 
The  song  and  oar  of  Adria*8  gondolier, 

By  distance  mellow*d,  o'er  the  waters  sweep ; 
*Ti8  sweet  to  see  the  evening  star  appear; 

'Tis  sweet  to  listen  as  the  night- winds  creep 
From  leaf  to  leaf;  *tis  sweet  to  view  on  high 
The  rainbow,  based  on  ocean,  span  the  sky. 

cxxm. 

*Tis  sweet  to  hear  the  watchdog's  honest  bark 
Bay  deep-moath*d  welcome  as  we  draw  near  home ; 

*Tia  sweet  to  know  there  is  an  eye  will  mark 
Our  coming,  and  look  brighter  when  we  come ;  ^ 

'Tis  sweet  to  be  awaken'd  by  the  lark, 
Or  lull'd  by  falling  waters ;  sweet  the  hum 

Of  bees,  the  voice  of  girls,  the  song  of  birds, 

The  lisp  of  children,  and  their  earliest  words. 

CXXIV. 

Sweet  18  the  vintage,  when  the  showering  grapes 

In  Bacchanal  profusion  reel  to  earth. 
Purple  and  gushing :  sweet  are  our  escapes 

From  civic  revelry  to  rural  mirth ; 
Sweet  to  the  miser  are  his  glittering  heaps. 

Sweet  to  the  &ther  is  his  flrst-bom*s  birth. 
Sweet  in  revenge — especially  to  women. 
Pillage  to  soldiers,  prise-money  to  seamen. 

cxxv. 

Sweet  is  a  legacy,  and  passing  sweet  > 
The  unexpected  deaUi  of  some  old  lady. 

Or  gentlemen  of  seventy  years  complete. 

Who've  made  "  us  youth"  wait  too — too  long 
already. 

For  an  estate,  or  cash,  or  country  seat. 
Still  breaking,  but  with  stamina  so  steady. 

That  all  the  Israelites  are  fit  to  mob  ito 

Next  owner  for  their  double-damn'd  post-obits.  > 

CXXVL 
'Tis  sweet  to  win,  no  matter  how,  one's  laurels. 

By  blood  or  ink ;  'tis  sweet  to  put  an  end 
To  strife ;  'tis  sometiraes  sweet  to  have  our  quarrels. 

Particularly  with  a  tiresome  friend : 
Sweet  is  old  wine  in  bottles,  ale  in  barrels ; 

Dear  is  the  helpless  creature  we  defend 
Against  the  world ;  and  dear  the  schoolboy  spot 
We  ne'er  forget,  though  there  we  are  forgot 

cxxvn. 

But  sweeter  still  than  this,  than  these,  than  all. 
Is  first  and  passionate  love — it  standi  uiunr, 

Like  Adam's  recollection  of  his  &11 ; 
The  tree  of  knowledge  has  been  pluck'd — all's 
known  — 

And  life  yields  nothing  further  to  recall 
Worthy  of  this  ambrosial  sin,  so  shown. 

No  doubt  in  fiible,  as  the  unforgiven 

Fire  which  Prometheus  filch'd  for  us  from  heaven. 

>  ["  Our  coming,  nor  look  brightly  till  we  come."— MS.] 

s  ["  Sweet  If  a  Uwraitto  the  attorae7>-«weet,"  itc MS.] 

*    [**  Who  *ve  made  us  wait  —  God  knowi  how  long  already. 
For  an  cntall'd  estate,  or  country-seat. 

Wishing  them  not  exactly  damn'd,  but  dead— he 
Knows  nought  of  grief,  who  has  not  so  been  worried  — 
*T  is  strange  old  people  don't  like  to  be  burled."  —MS.] 

4  [The  "  Safety  Lamp."  alter  long  resiwrches  and  innu- 
merable experiments,  was  at  length  Inveuted  by  the  late  Sir 


CXXVUL 
Ifan's  a  fltnmge  animal,  and  makes  strmie  ok 

Of  his  own  nature,  and  the  variou  aits. 
And  likes  particularly  to  produce 

Some  new  experiment  to  show  his  paiti; 
This  is  the  age  of  oddities  let  loose, 

Where  different  talents  find  their  diifaeat  ovti; 
You'd  best  begin  with  truth,  and  when  you're  hn 

your 
Labour,  there 's  a  sure  market  for  fanpostint. 


What  opposite  discoveries  we  have  seeni 
(Signs  of  true  genius,  and  of  empty  pocketi) 

One  makes  new  noses,  one  a  gnlllodne^       [socket*. 
One  breaks  your  bones,  one  sets  them  in  their 

But  vaccination  certainly  has  been 
A  kind  antithesis  to  Congreve's  rocketii 

With  which  the  Doctor  paid  off  an  dU  pa. 

By  borrowing  a  new  one  tnm  an  ox. 


Bread  has  been  made  (indifferent)  from  potatoa; 

And  galvanism  has  set  some  corpses  grinniDg. 
But  has  not  answer'd  like  the  appantos 

Of  the  Humane  Society's  beginning 
By  which  men  are  unsuiibcated  gratis : 

What  wondrous  new  machines  have  late  bia  ^- 
ningl 
I  said  the  small-pox  has  gone  out  of  late; 
Perhaps  it  may  be  foUow'd  by  the  great 

CXXXL 

TIs  said  the  great  came  tnm  America; 

Perhaps  It  may  set  out  on  Its  retun, — 
The  population  Uiere  so  spreads,  they  ssy 

'Tis  grown  high  time  to  thin  It  hi  its  torn, 
With  war,  or  plague,  or  fkmine,  any  way. 

So  that  civilisation  they  may  learn ; 
And  which  In  ravage  the  more  loathsome  crfl  b' 
Their  real  lues,  or  our  pseudo-syphilis  7 


(b-- 


This  is  the  patent  age  of  new  invcntkos 
For  killing  bodies,  and  for  saving  sools, 

All  propagated  with  the  best  intentions ; 
Sir  Humphry  Davy's  lantern  *,  by  which  c<ab 

Are  safely  mined  for  in  the  mode  he  mentiaos, 
Tombuctoo  travels,  voyages  to  the  Poles  ^ 

Are  ways  to  benefit  mankind,  as  true. 

Perhaps,  as  shooting  them  at  Wateiloow 

CXXXIII. 

Man 's  a  phenomenon,  one  knowt  not  wha^ 
And  wonderftil  beyond  all  woDdrous  noflR* 

'Tis  pity  though,  in  this  laUime  wgrid.  thtf 
Pleasure's  a  sin,  and  sometimes  sin's  a  pl«HRt' 

Few  mortals  know  what  end  they  would  bi  A 
But  whether  glory,  power,  or  love^  or  treaaR. 

The  path  Is  through  perplexing  wiys^  and  who 

The  goal  Is  galn'd,  we  die,  yon  know^and  tba^ — 

Humphry  Davy.  P.R.8..  la  IBlfi,  and  hai.  no  ^^^  "^ 
preMrred  thousands  of  miners  froaa  tte  dangm  of  tw  m 
damp.] 

>  [/ackaoQ*!  Aeeomtof  Tombaeloo,ch»B«siCa»|'*^ 
of  Central  Africa —  Narrative  of  Boiwrt  A&*.  •  ^f^' 
Dr.  Leyden's  Dlscoreriet  to  Afrlea.  *c.  *c-Slr  U*r* 
Paries  three  expedltloos — CapC^  Roas's  Vayar  «  ^^ 
covery,  tee,  Ac] 

•  [••  Not  only  pleasure 's  sin.  bat  sin 't  a  -t— »--»^. 
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CXXXIV. 
What  then  ? — I  do  not  know,  no  more  do  you — 

And  90  good  night — Return  we  to  our  story : 
*T  was  in  November,  when  fine  days  are  few. 

And  the  Ikr  mountains  wax  a  little  hoary. 
And  clap  a  white  cape  on  their  mantles  blue :  > 

And  the  sea  dashes  round  the  promontory. 
And  the  loud  breaker  boUs  against  the  rock. 
And  sober  suns  must  set  at  five  o'clock. 

CXXXV. 
*T  was,  as  the  watchmen  say,  a  cloudy  night ;  > 

No  moon,  no  stars,  the  wind  was  low  or  loud 
By  gusts,  and  many  a  sparkling  hearth  was  bright 

With  Uie  piled  wood,  round  which  the  fiunily  crowd ; 
There's  something  cheerftd  in  that  sort  of  light. 

Even  as  a  summer  sky's  without  a  cloud : 
I'm  fond  of  fire,  and  crickets,  and  all  that,9 
A  lobster  salad,  and  champagne,  and  chat  * 

CXXXVL 

'Twas  midnight— Donna  Julia  was  in  bed. 
Sleeping,  most  probably,  —  when  at  her  door 

Arose  a  clatter  might  awake  the  dead. 
If  they  had  never  been  awoke  before. 

And  that  they  have  been  so  we  all  have  read. 
And  are  to  be  so,  at  the  least,  once  more ;  — 

The  door  was  festen'd,  but  with  voice  and  fist 

First  knocks  were  heard,  then  **  BCadam — Madam 
—hist! 

cxxxvn. 

"  For  God's  sake,  Uadam — Madam — here's  my  mas- 
With  more  than  half  the  dty  at  his  back —  [ter,  & 

Was  ever  heard  of  such  a  cunt  disaster  I 
Tis  not  my  fault — I  kept  good  watch — Alack  1 

Do  pray  undo  the  bolt  a  little  fester — 

They  're  on  the  stair  just  now,  and  in  a  crack 

Will  all  be  here ;  perhaps  he  yet  may  fly — 

Surely  the  window  *s  not  so  very  high ! " 

cxxxvnL 

By  this  time  Don  Alfonso  was  arrived, 

With  torches,  friends,  and  servants  in  great  number; 
The  nujor  part  of  them  had  long  been  wived. 

And  therefore  paused  not  to  disturb  the  slumber 
Of  any  wicked  woman,  who  contrived 

By  stealth  her  husband's  temples  to  encumber : 
Examples  of  this  kind  are  so  contagious. 
Were  one  not  punish'd,  all  would  be  outrageous. 

cxxxrx. 

I  can't  tell  how,  or  why,  or  what  suspicion 
Could  enter  into  Don  Alfonso's  head ; 

But  for  a  cavalier  of  his  condition 
It  surely  was  exceedingly  Ill-bred, 

Without  a  word  of  previous  admonition. 
To  hold  a  levee  round  his  lady's  bed. 

And  summon  lackeys,  arm'd  with  fire  and  sword. 

To  prove  himself  the  thing  he  most  abhorr'd. 

1  ZAnd  loM  in  ihiDiiig  mow  their  rammlti  blue.**  ~  MS.] 

*  l**'Twai  midnight— dark  and  loinbra  was  the  night,** 
*c.  -MS.] 

'  [**  And  inpper,  piuidi,gbMt-itoriet,and  such  chat.**— MS.] 

*  [**  Lady  Marj  W.  Montague  wai  an  extraordinary  woman : 
■he  could  translate  Eplctetu*.  and  yet  write  a  long  worthy  of 
ArUtlppua  —  the  linet, 

*  And  when  the  lona  houn  of  the  public  are  past. 
And  we  meet,  with  champagne  and  a  chicken,  at  last. 
Mar  e^ery  fond  pleasure  that  moment  endear  I 
Be  nanish'd  aCsr  both  discretion  and  fear  I  *  ftc.  Ac. 

There,  Mr.  Bowles !  —  what  say  you  to  such  a  supper  with 
such  a  woman  ?  and  her  own  description  too  ?    It  appears  to 


CXL. 
Poor  Donna  Julia !  starting  as  ftom  sleep, 

(Mind — that  I  do  not  say — she  had  not  slept) 
Began  at  once  to  scream,  and  yawn,  and  weep ; 

Her  maid  Antonia,  who  was  an  adept. 
Contrived  to  fling  the  bed-clothes  in  a  heap, 

As  if  she  had  Just  now  from  out  them  crept : 
I  cant  tell  why  she  should  take  all  this  trouble 
To  prove  her  mistress  had  been  sleeping  double. 

CXLL 
But  Julia  mistress,  and  Antonia  maid, 

Appear'd  like  two  poor  harmless  women,  who 
Of  goblins,  but  still  more  of  men  afirsid, 

Had  thought  one  man  might  be  deterr'd  by  two. 
And  therefore  side  by  side  were  gently  laid. 

Until  the  hours  of  absence  should  run  through. 
And  truant  husband  should  return,  and  say, 
*'  My  dear,  I  was  the  first  who  came  away." 

CXLIL 
Now  Julia  found  at  length  a  voice,  and  cried, 

'<  In  heaven's  name,  Don  Alfonso,  what  d'ye  mean? 
Has  madness  seixed  you  7  would  that  I  had  died 

Ere  such  a  monster's  victim  I  had  been  1^ 
What  may  this  midnight  violence  betide, 

A  sudden  fit  of  drunkenness  or  spleen  ? 
Dare  you  suspect  me,  whom  the  thought  would  klU  9 
Seareh,  then,  the  room  1  "—Alfonso  said,  *<  I  wilL" 

CZLIIL 
He  seareh'd,  Aey  seaich'd,  and  rummaged  everywhere, 

Closet  and  clothes'  press,  chest  and  window-seat. 
And  found  much  linen,  lace,  and  several  pair 

Of  stockings,  slippers,  brushes,  combs,  complete. 
With  other  articles  of  ladles  feir. 

To  keep  them  beautiful,  or  leave  them  neat : 
Anas  they  prick'd  and  curtains  with  their  swords. 
And  wounded  several  shutters,  and  some  boards. 

CXLIV. 

Under  the  bed  they  seareh'd,  and  there  they  found  — 
No  matter  what — it  was  not  that  they  sought ; 

They  open'd  windows,  gazing  if  the  ground 

Had  signs  or  footmarks,  but  the  earth  said  nought ; 

And  then  they  stared  each  others*  feces  round : 
'TIS  odd,  not  one  of  all  these  seekers  thought. 

And  seems  to  me  almost  a  sort  of  blunder. 

Of  looking  in  the  bed  as  well  as  under. 

CXLV. 
During  this  inquisition,  Julia's  tongue  ^  [cried. 

Was  not  asleep — "Yes,  search  and  search,"  she 
**  Insult  on  insult  heap,  and  wrong  on  wrong ! 

It  was  for  this  that  I  became  a  bride  l 
For  this  in  silence  I  have  suffer'd  long 

A  husband  like  Alfonso  at  my  side ; 
But  now  1 11  bear  no  more,  nor  here  remain. 
If  there  be  law  or  lawyers,  in  all  Spain. 

roe  that  this  stania  contalni  the  pmrfe  of  the  whole  philosophy 
of  Epicurus.** — Lord  Bjfron  to  Mr.  Bowleg.} 

»  [**  To-ni^t,  as  Coonteu  GulcdoU  obeenred  me  poring 
OTer  Don  Juan,  she  stumbled  by  mere  chance  on  the  187th 
stanxa  of  the  First  Canto,  and  asked  me  what  it  meant-  I  told 
her,  *  Nothinff,  —  but  your  husband  Is  coming. '  As  I  said  this 
in  Italian  with  some  emphasis,  she  started  up  in  a  fright,  and 
said,  *  Oh,  my  God,  is  he  coming  ?  *  thinking  it  was  her  own. 
You  may  suppose  we  laughed  when  she  found  out  the  mis- 
take. You  win  be  amused,  as  I  was ;  —  it  happened  not  tbree 
hours  ago."  — .^rois  Letters^  Not.  8. 1819.] 

■  C"  Ere  I  the  wife  of  such  a  man  had  been  !  **—  MS.] 

'  P*  But  while  this  search  was  making,  JuUb*s  tongue.** 
—  Ms.] 
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CXLVI. 
**  Yes,  Don  Alfonso  I  husband  now  no  more» 

If  ever  you  indeed  deserved  the  name. 
Is 't  worthy  of  your  years  ? — you  have  threescore — 

Fifty,  or  sixty,  it  is  all  the  same — 
Is't  wise  or  fitting,  causeless  to  explore 

For  fiicts  against  a  virtuous  woman^  ikme  ? 
Ungrateful,  peijured,  barbarous  Don  Alfonso, 
How  dare  you  think  your  lady  would  go  on  so  ? 

CXLVIL 
« Is  it  for  this  I  have  disdain'd  to  hold 

The  common  privileges  of  my  sex  ? 
That  I  have  chosen  a  confessor  so  old 

And  deaf,  that  any  other  it  would  vex. 
And  never  once  he  has  had  cause  to  scold. 

But  found  my  very  innocence  perplex 
So  much,  he  always  doubted  I  was  married — 
How  sorry  you  will  be  when  I  *ve  miscarried  I 

CXLVin. 
**  Was  it  for  this  that  no  Cortcjo  ^  e'er 

I  yet  have  chosen  from  out  the  youth  of  Seville  ? 
Is  it  for  this  I  scarce  went  any  where. 

Except  to  bull-fights,  mass,  play,  rout,  and  revel  ? 
Is  it  for  this,  whate'er  my  suitors  were, 

I  fiivour'd  none — nay,  was  almost  uncivil  ? 
Is  it  for  this  that  General  Count  O'Reilly, 
Who  took  Algiers  9,  declares  I  used  him  vilely  ? 

CXLIX. 
«  Did  not  the  Italian  Musico  Canani 

Sing  at  my  heart  six  months  at  least  in  vain  ? 
Did  not  his  countryman.  Count  Comiani, 

Call  me  the  only  virtuous  wife  in  Spain  ? 
Were  there  not  also  Russians,  English,  many  ? 

The  Count  Strongstroganoff  I  put  in  pain, 
And  Lord  Mount  Coffeehouse,  the  Irish  peer. 
Who  kiU'd  himself  for  love  (with  wine)  last  year. 

CL. 
**  Have  I  not  had  two  bishops  at  my  feet  7 

The  Duke  of  Ichar,  and  Don  Feman  Nunez ; 
And  is  it  thus  a  fiuthfiil  wife  you  treat  ? 

I  wonder  in  what  quarter  now  the  moon  is : 
I  praise  your  vast  forbearance  not  to  beat 

Me  also,  since  the  time  so  opportune  is — 
Oh,  valiant  man  I  with  sword  drawn  and  cock'd  trigger. 
Now,  tell  me,  don't  you  cut  a  pretty  figure  ? 

CLL 
«  Was  it  for  this  you  took  your  sudden  journey. 

Under  pretence  of  business  indispensable 
With  that  sublime  of  rascals  your  attorney. 

Whom  I  see  standing  there,  and  looking  sensible 
Of  having  play'd  the  fool  ?  though  both  I  spurn,  he 

Deserves  the  worst,  his  conduct's  less  defensible. 
Because,  no  doubt,  'twas  for  his  dirty  fee. 
And  not  ftt>m  any  love  to  you  nor  me. 

CLn. 
**  If  he  comes  here  to  take  a  deposition. 

By  all  means  let  the  gentleman  proceed ; 
You  *ve  made  the  apartment  in  a  fit  condition :  — 

There  *s  pen  and  ink  for  you,  sir,  when  you  need — 
Let  every  thing  be  noted  with  precision, 

I  would  not  you  for  nothing  should  be  fee'd^- 
But,  as  my  maid's  undrest,  pray  turn  your  spies  out** 
**  Oh  I  **  sobb'd  Antonia,  "  I  could  tear  their  eyes  out " 

1  The  Spanish  "  Cortijo  '*  ii  much  the  same  ai  the  lUllaa 
"  CaraUer  Scrrente." 

*  Donna  Julia  here  made  a  mlitake.  Count  O'Reilly  did 
not  take  .Algierf— but  Algiers  Tery  nearly  took  him:  he 
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CLm. 

**  There  is  the  closet,  there  the  toOet,  there 
The  antechamber — search  them  under,  over; 

There  is  the  sofo,  there  the  great  ami-chaJr, 

The  chimney — whidi  would  really  bold  a  lover.' 

I  wish  to  sleep,  and  beg  you  will  take  caiv 
And  make  no  ftirther  noises  till  you  discofcr 

The  secret  cavern  of  this  lurking  treasure — 

And  when  'tis  found,  let  me,  too^  have  that  pkamcL 

CLIV. 

"  And  now,  Hidalgo !  now  that  you  hanre  thrown 

Doubt  upon  me,  conftislan  over  all. 
Pray  have  the  courtesy  to  make  It  known 

Who  is  the  man  you  search  for  ?  bow  d*  ye  call 
Him  ?  what's  his  lineage  ?  let  him  but  be  shown— 

I  hope  he 's  young  and  handsome — b  be  tall? 
Tell  me — and  be  assured,  that  ainoe  ynu  stain 
My  honour  thus,  it  shall  not  be  in  vain. 

CLV. 
"  At  least,  perhaps,  he  has  not  sixty  years. 

At  that  age  he  would  be  too  old  for  slaughter. 
Or  for  so  young  a  husband's  jealous  foan — 

(Antonia !  let  me  have  a  glass  of  water.) 
I  am  ashamed  of  having  shed  these  tean. 

They  are  unworthy  of  my  fother's  daughter  ; 
My  mother  dream'd  not  in  my  natal  bour» 
That  I  should  fiUl  faito  a  monster's  power. 

CLVI. 
**  Perhaps  *tis  of  Antonia  yon  are  jeakco, 

Tou  saw  that  she  was  sleeping  by  my  side. 
When  you  broke  in  upon  us  with  your  fellows : 

Look  where  you  please — we've  nothing,  sir,  tD  bide; 
Only  another  time,  I  trust,  you  11  teD  us. 

Or  for  the  sake  of  decency  abide 
A  moment  at  the  door,  that  we  may  be 
Drest  to  receive  so  much  good  company. 

CLVn. 
"  And  now,  sir,  I  have  done,  and  aay  no  more ; 

The  little  I  have  said  may  serve  to  show 
The  guileless  heart  in  sOenoe  may  griete  o*cr 

The  wrongs  to  whose  exposure  it  is  stew :  — 
I  leave  you  to  your  conscience  as  before, 

'TwiU  one  day  ask  you  why  you  used  me  so? 
God  grant  you  feel  not  then  the  bitterest  grtcf  :  — 
Antonia  I  where 's  my  pocket-handkerdiief  ?  ** 

CLVnL 
She  ceased,  and  tum'd  upon  her  pillow ;  pale 

She  lay,  her  dark  eyes  flashing  throng  their 
Like  skies  that  rain  and  lighten ;  as  a  vdl. 

Waved  and  o'ershading  her  wan  cheek,  »ppat 
Her  streaming  hair ;  the  black  curls  strive,  bat 

To  hide  the  glossy  shoulder,  which  oprears 
ItB  snow  through  all ; — her  soft  lips  lie  aput» 
And  louder  than  her  breathing  beats  bcr 

CUX. 
The  Senhor  Dcm  Alfonso  stood  confVised ; 

Antonia  bustled  round  the  ransack'd 
And,  turning  up  her  nose,  with  looks  afaoaal 

Her  master,  and  his  myrmidons,  of  whom 
Not  one,  except  the  attorney,  was  amused  ; 

He,  like  Achates,  fiiithftil  to  the  tombb 
So  there  were  quarrels,  cared  not  for  the 
Showing  they  must  be  settled  by  the  laws. 


and  hii  armv  and  fleet  retreated  widi 

much  credit,  hom  before  that  city,  fai  tbe  year  1771. 

*  ['*  The  chfanney—flt  retreat  for  any  lover  :**«  MS.] 
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CUL 

With  prying  snub-nose,  and  small  eyes,  he  stood, 
Following  Antonia*8  motions  here  and  there, 

With  much  suspicion  in  bis  attitude ; 
For  reputations  he  had  little  care ; 

So  that  a  suit  or  action  were  made  good. 
Small  pity  had  he  tat  the  young  and  feir, 

And  ne*er  believed  In  negatiyes,  till  these 

Were  proved  by  competent  fidse  witnesses. 

CLXI. 
But  Don  Allbnso  stood  with  downcast  looks. 

And,  truth  to  say,  he  made  a  foolish  figure ; 
When,  after  searching  In  five  hundred  nooks. 

And  treating  a  young  wife  with  so  much  rigoiur, 
He  gain*d  no  point,  except  some  self-rebukes, 

Added  to  those  his  lady  with  such  vigour 
Had  pour'd  upon  him  for  the  last  half-hour. 
Quick,  thick,  and  heavy — as  a  thunder-shower. 

CLXn. 
At  first  he  tried  to  hammer  an  excuse. 

To  which  the  sole  reply  was  tears,  and  sobs. 
And  indications  of  hysterics,  whose 

Prologue  is  always  certain  throes,  and  throbs. 
Gasps,  and  whatever  else  the  owners  choose : 

Alfonso  saw  his  wife,  and  thought  of  Job's ; 
lie  saw  too,  in  perspective,  her  relations. 
And  then  he  tried  to  muster  all  his  patience. 

CLxra. 

He  stood  in  act  to  speak,  or  rather  stammer. 
But  sage  Antonia  cut  him  short  before 

The  anvil  of  his  speech  received  the  hammer, 

With  **  Fray,  sir,  leave  the  room,  and  say  no  more, 

Or  madam  dies." —  Alfonso  mutter'd,  **  D — ^n  her,'* 
But  nothing  else,  the  time  of  words  was  o'er ; 

He  cast  a  rueflil  look  or  two,  and  did. 

He  knew  not  wherefore,  that  which  he  was  bid. 
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CLXIV. 

With  him  retired  his  **poM»e  eomitatust 

The  attorney  last,  who  linger'd  near  the  door 

Reluctantly,  still  tarrying  there  as  late  as 
Antonia  let  him  —  not  a  little  sore 

At  this  most  strange  and  unexplain'd  **  hiatus** 
In  Don  Alfonso's  fiicts,  which  Just  now  wore 

An  awkward  look  ;  as  he  revolved  the  case, 

The  door  was  fluten'd  in  his  legal  fhce. 

CLXV. 
No  sooner  was  it  bolted,  than  —  Oh  shame  I 

Oh  sin !  Oh  sorrow  I  and  Oh  womankind  ! 
How  can  you  do  such  things  and  keep  your  fiune. 

Unless  this  world,  and  t*  other  too,  be  blind  7 
Nothing  so  dear  as  an  unfllch'd  good  name ! 

But  to  proceed  —  for  there  is  more  behind  : 
With  much  heartfelt  reluctance  be  it  said. 
Young  Juan  slipp'd,  half-smother*d,  flrom  the  bed. 

CLXVL 
He  had  been  hid — I  don't  pretend  to  say 

How,  nor  can  I  indeed  describe  the  where  — 
Young,  slender,  and  pack'd  easily,  he  lay, 

No  doubt,  in  Uttle  compass,  round  or  square  i 
But  pity  him  I  neither  must  nor  may 

His  sufibcation  by  that  pretty  pair ; 
'T  were  better,  sure,  to  die  so,  than  be  shut 
With  maudlin  Clarence  in  his  Malmsey  butt  ^ 

1  [ "than  be  put 

To  drown  with  Clarence  in  hli  Malnuejr  butt.**— MS.] 


CLXYIL 
And,  secondly,  I  pity  not,  because 

He  had  no  business  to  commit  a  sin. 
Forbid  by  heavenly,  fined  by  human  laws. 

At  least  *t  was  rather  early  to  begin ; 
But  at  sixteen  the  conscience  rarely  gnaws 

So  much  as  when  we  call  our  old  debts  in 
At  sixty  years,  and  draw  the  accompts  of  evil. 
And  find  a  dcnoed  balance  with  the  devil.* 

CLXVHL 
Of  his  position  I  can  give  no  notion : 

T  is  written  in  the  Hebrew  Chronicle, 
How  the  physicians,  leaving  pill  and  potion. 

Prescribed,  by  way  of  blister,  a  young  belle. 
When  old  King  David's  blood  grew  dull  in  motion. 

And  that  the  medicine  answer'd  very  well ; 
Perhaps  't  was  in  a  different  way  applied. 
For  David  lived,  but  Juan  nearly  died. 

CLXDC 

What's  to  be  done  ?  Alfonso  will  be  back 
The  moment  he  has  sent  his  fools  away. 

Antonia's  skill  was  put  upon  the  rack. 
But  no  device  could  be  brought  into  play  — 

And  how  to  parry  the  renewed  attack  ? 
Besides,  it  wanted  but  few  hours  of  day : 

Antonia  puziled ;  Julia  did  not  speak. 

But  press'd  her  bloodless  lip  to  Juan's  cheek. 

CLXX 

He  tum'd  his  Up  to  hen,  and  with  his  hand 
Call'd  back  the  tangles  of  her  wandering  hair ; 

Even  then  their  love  they  could  not  all  command. 
And  half  forgot  their  danger  and  despair: 

Antonia's  patience  now  was  at  a  stand — 

**  Come,  come,  't  is  no  time  now  for  fooling  there,* 

She  whisper'd,  in  great  wnth  —  "I  must  deposit 

This  pretty  gentleman  within  the  closet : 

CLXXL 

**  Pray,  keep  your  nonsense  for  some  luckier  night— 
Wio  can  have  put  my  roaster  in  this  mood  ? 

What  will  become  on  t — I  'm  in  such  a  fHght, 
The  devil 's  in  the  urchin,  and  no  good  — 

Is  this  a  time  tor  giggling  ?  this  a  plight  ? 
Why,  dont  you  know  that  it  may  end  in  blood  ? 

You  11  lose  your  life,  and  I  shall  lose  my  place. 

My  mistress  all,  for  that  half-glrllsh  fiice. 

CLXXn. 
**  Had  It  but  been  for  a  stout  cavalier 

Of  twenty-five  or  thirty —  (come,  make  haste) 
But  for  a  child,  what  piece  of  work  is  here  1 

I  really,  madam,  wonder  at  your  taste  — 
(Come,  sir,  get  In)  —  my  master  must  be  near : 

There,  for  the  piesent,  at  the  least,  he 's  fkst, 
And  If  we  can  but  till  the  morning  keep 
Our  counsel — (Juan,  mind,  you  must  not  deep. )" 

CLXXm. 
Now,  Don  Alfonso  entering,  but  alone. 

Closed  the  oration  of  the  trusty  maid : 
She  loiter'd,  and  he  told  her  to  be  gone. 

An  order  somewhat  sullenly  obey'd ; 
However,  present  remedy  was  none. 

And  no  great  good  seem'd  answer'd  if  she  staid : 
Bcgarding  both  with  slow  and  sidelong  view, 
She  suuff*d  the  candle,  curtsied,  and  withdrew. 

*  I"  And  reckon  up  our  baUace  with  the  deril.**  -.  MS.3 
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CLXXIY. 
Alfonso  paused  a  minute  — then  begun 

Some  strange  excuses  for  his  late  proceeding ; 
He  would  not  justify  what  he  had  done. 

To  say  the  best,  it  was  extreme  ill-breeding ; 
But  there  were  ample  reasons  for  it,  none 

Of  which  he  specified  in  this  his  pleading : 
His  speech  was  a  fine  sample,  on  the  whole. 
Of  rhetoric,  which  the  leam*d  call  **r%gmarx)U,** 

CLXXV. 

Julia  said  nought ;  though  all  the  while  there  rose 
A  ready  answer,  which  at  once  enables 

A  matron,  who  her  husband*8  foible  knows. 
By  a  few  timely  words  to  turn  the  tables, 

Which,  if  it  does  not  silence,  still  must  pose,  — 
Even  if  it  should  comprise  a  pack  of  fables ; 

*T  is  to  retort  with  firmness,  and  when  he 

Suspects  with  cne^  do  you  reproach  with  three. 

CLXXVI. 

Julia,  in  fiict,  had  tolerable  grounds,  — 
Alfonso's  loves  with  Ines  were  well  known ; 

But  whether  *t  was  that  one*s  own  guilt  confounds  — 
But  that  can*t  be,  as  has  been  often  shown, 

A  lady  with  apologies  abounds  ;  — 
It  might  be  that  her  silence  sprang  alone 

From  delicacy  to  Don  Juan's  ear. 

To  whom  she  knew  his  mother's  fiune  was  dear. 

CLXXVII. 
There  might  be  one  more  motive,  which  makes  two ; 

Alfonso  ne'er  to  Juan  had  alluded,  — 
Mention'd  his  jealousy,  but  never  who 

Had  been  the  happy  lover,  he  concluded, 
Conceal'd  amongst  his  premises ;  'tis  true. 

His  mind  the  more  o'er  this  its  mystery  brooded ; 
To  speak  of  Ines  now  were,  one  may  say, 
Like  throwing  Juan  in  Alfonso's  way. 

CLXXVUI. 
A  hint,  in  tender  cases,  is  enough ; 

Silence  is  best,  besides  there  is  a  taet — 
(That  modem  phrase  appears  to  me  sad  stuff. 

But  it  will  serve  to  keep  my  verse  compact) — 
Which  keeps,  when  push'd  by  questions  rather  rough, 

A  lady  sJways  distant  fh>m  the  fiict : 
The  charming  creatures  lie  with  such  a  grace, 
There 's  nothing  so  becoming  to  the  fiioe. 

CLXXIX. 
They  blush,  and  we  believe  them ;  at  least  I 

Have  always  done  so ;  'tis  of  no  great  use. 
In  any  case,  attempting  a  reply. 

For  then  their  eloquence  grows  quite  prof^ise ; 
And  when  at  length  they  're  out  of  breath,  they  sigh, 

And  cast  their  languid  eyes  down,  and  let  loose 
A  tear  or  two,  and  then  we  make  it  up ; 
And  then — and  then — and  then — sit  down  and  sup. 

CLXXX. 

Alfonso  closed  his  speech,  and  begg'd  her  pardon, 
Which  Julia  half  withheld,  and  then  half  granted, 

And  laid  conditions  he  thought  very  hard  on. 
Denying  several  little  things  he  wanted : 

1  ["  With  bue  saspldon  now  no  longer  haunted.**  —  MS.] 

*  TFor  tbe  incident  of  tbe  slioet.  Lord  Byron  wai  probibly 
indebted  to  the  Scottish  ballad,  — 

"  Onr  gtmdman  came  hame  at  e'en,  and  bame  came  be. 
He  ipjr'd  a  pair  of  jack-boots  where  nae  boots  should  be. 
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He  stood  like  Adam  Ilngeiiag  near  Ids  giricn, 

With  useless  penitence  pcrplex'd  and  kumted,' 
Beseeching  she  no  Anther  would  Tcftee, 
When,  lo!  he  stumbled  o'er  a  pair  of  ibo» 

CLXXXL  • 

A  pair  of  shoes  2 1  —  what  then?  Dotmnc^iftlMjr 

Are  such  as  fit  with  ladies'  fiect,  hot  Umk 
(No  one  can  tell  how  much  I  grieve  to  ay) 

Were  masculine ;  to  see  them,  and  to  sdxe, 
Was  but  a  moment's  act  —  Ah !  well-a^y ! 

My  teeth  begin  to  chatter,  my  veins  tnat ! 
Alfonso  first  examined  well  their  fiohkn, 
And  then  flew  out  into  another  pasdoo. 

CLXXXIL 
He  left  the  room  Ibr  his  reUnqulsh'd  sword, 

And  Julia  instant  to  the  closet  flew. 
"  Fly,  Juan,  fly  I  for  heaven's  sUe — not  s  mi^ 

The  door  is  open — you  may  yet  dip  tkroofk 
The  passage  you  so  often  have  explored— 

Here  is  the  garden-key — Fly — fly— Adifu! 
Haste — haste  I  I  hear  Alfonso's  hurrying  fnt— 
Day  has  not  broke  —  there 's  no  one  in  tbe  stnct' 

CLxxxm. 

None  can  say  that  this  was  not  good  adricf , 
The  only  mischief  wis.  It  came  too  lite; 

Of  all  experience  t  is  the  usual  price, 
A  sort  of  income-tax  laid  on  by  btc: 

Juan  had  reach'd  the  room-door  in  a  trioe, 
And  might  have  done  ao  by  the  garden-gatCt 

But  met  Alfonso  in  his  dressing-gown. 

Who  thieaten'd  death—  ao  Juan  knock'd  liim  do^i 

CLXXXIT. 
Dire  was  the  scnflSe,  and  out  went  the  Ugi^t ; 

Antonia  cried  out  "  Rape  !  **  and  Julia  '"Tat'.' 
But  not  a  servant  stirr'd  to  aid  the  flghL 

Alfonso,  pommell'd  to  his  heart's  dedre, 
Swore  lustily  he  *d  be  revenged  this  niglit ; 

And  Juan,  too,  blasphemed  an  octave  higter; 
His  blood  was  up :  though  young,  he  ms  a  Ttm* 
And  not  at  all  disposed  to  prove  a  martyr. 

CLXXXV. 

Alfonso's  sword  had  dropp'd  ere  he  couM  dn«  t 
And  they  continued  battling  hand  to  band, 

For  Juan  very  luckily  ne'er  saw  it ; 
His  temper  not  being  under  great  oonuuid. 

If  at  that  moment  he  had  chanced  to  daw  iu 
Alfonso's  days  had  not  been  in  the  land 

Much  longer.  —  Think  of  husbands',  lovei^  ^ ' 

And  how  ye  may  be  doubly  widows — wlva  I 


Alfonso  grappled  to  detain  the  fise. 
And  Juan  throttled  him  to  get  away. 

And  blood  (*t  was  flrom  the  nose)  began  to  flo*; 
At  last,  as  they  moie  Ikintly  wresdiii*  h^. 

Juan  contrived  to  give  an  awkward  blow, 
And  then  his  only  garment  quite  gave  way : 

He  fled,  like  Joseph,  leaving  it;  but  theit, 

I  doubt,  aU  likeness  ends  between  the  pair 

What's  this  now.  goodwlfb?    What  *l  tidi  I ■** 
How  came  these  boots  there,  wltbovt  Cbe  lnm«  ■■• 

Boots  I  quo*  she: 

Ay,  boots,  quo*  he. 
Shame  b*  your  cuckold  Cwe,  and  ill  mat  ye  «a     «  ^ 
It  *s  but  a  pair  of  water  sCoops  tbe  eoc^  seal  tsw 
— See  JoHMioN'S  JIM«»IJfoan«.  vd- v>  ^ 
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CLxxxvn. 

Lights  canw  at  length,  and  men,  and  maids,  who  found 
An  awkward  spectacle  their  eyes  before ; 

Antonia  in  hysterica,  Julia  swoon'd, 
Alfonso  leaning,  breathless,  by  the  door ; 

Some  half-U^  drapery  scatter'd  on  the  ground. 
Some  blood,  and  several  footsteps,  but  no  more : 

Juan  the  gate  gain'd,  tum*d  the  key  about. 

And  liking  not  the  inside,  lock'd  the  out 

CLXXXVIIL 
Here  ends  this  canto.  — Need  I  sing,  or  say, 

How  Juan,  naked,  favour'd  by  the  night. 
Who  favours  what  she  should  not,  found  his  way,  i 

And  reach'd  his  home  In  an  unseemly  plight  ? 
The  pleasant  scandal  which  arose  next  day. 

The  nine  days*  wonder  which  was  brought  to  light. 
And  how  Alfonso  sued  for  a  divorce. 
Were  in  the  English  newspapers,  of  course. 

CLXXXIX. 
If  you  would  like  to  see  the  whole  proceedings. 

The  depositions,  and  the  cause  at  full. 
The  names  of  all  the  witnesses,  the  pleadings 

Of  counsel  to  nonsuit,  or  to  annul. 
There 's  more  than  one  edition,  and  the  readings 

Are  various,  but  they  none  of  them  are  dull : 
The  best  is  that  in  short-hand  ta'en  by  Gumey, ' 
Who  to  Madrid  on  purpose  made  a  Journey. 

cxc. 

But  Donna  Inei,  to  divert  the  train 
Of  one  of  the  most  circulating  scandals 

That  had  for  centuries  been  known  in  Spain, 
At  least  since  the  retirement  of  the  Vandals,  s 

First  vow*d  (and  never  had  she  vow*d  in  vain) 
To  Virgin  Mary  several  pounds  of  candles : 

And  then,  by  the  advice  of  some  old  ladies, 

She  sent  her  son  to  be  shipp*d  off  from  Cadiz. 

CXCL 
She  had  resolved  that  he  should  travel  through 

All  European  climes,  by  land  or  sea. 
To  mend  his  former  morals,  and  get  new. 

Especially  in  France  and  Italy, 
(At  least  this  is  the  thing  most  people  do.) 

Julia  was  sent  into  a  convent :  she 
Grieved,  but,  perhaps,  her  feelings  may  be  better 
Shown  in  the  following  copy  of  her  Letter :  — 

CXCIL 
**  They  tell  me  'tis  decided ;  you  depart : 

*Tis  wise — 'tis  well,  but  not  the  less  a  pain ; 
I  have  no  further  claim  on  your  young  heart. 

Mine  is  the  victim,  and  would  be  again ; 

>  ['*  Found— >hesTen  knows  how— his  solitary  way/'  Ac.— 
MS.] 

*  [WiUlam  Brodie  Gurney,  Esq.,  the  eminent  short-hand 
writer  to  the  bouses  of  parliament.] 

3  F"  Sfaioe  Roderick's  Goths,  or  older  Genscric*s  Vandals.** 
—  MS.] 

*  [**  Que  lea  hommes  sont  heureux  d'aller  k  la  guerre, 
d*exposer  leur  Tie,  de  se  Uvrer  h  renthousiasme  de  rhonoeur 
et  du  danger  I  Mais  U  n*y  a  rien  au  dehors  qui  soulage  les 
fenunes.** — Corm$u.] 

>  C**  *  To  mourn  alone  the  lore  which  has  undone.* 
Or, 

*  To  lift  our  &tal  lore  to  God  from  man.* 

Take  tliat  which,  of  these  three,  seems  the  best  prescription.'* 
-a.] 

*  t We  hare  an,  indelicate,  but  very  clerer  scene,  of  the 
young  Juan*s  concealment  in  the  bed  of  an  amorous  matron, 


To  love  too  much  has  been  the  only  art 

I  used ;  — I  write  in  haste,  and  if  a  stain 
Be  on  this  sheet,  *tis  not  what  it  appears ; 
My  eyeballs  bum  and  throb,  but  have  no  tears. 

cxcin. 

"  I  loved,  I  love  you,  for  this  love  have  lost 
State,  station,  heaven,  mankind's,  my  own  esteem. 

And  yet  can  not  regret  what  it  hath  cost. 
So  dear  is  stiU  the  memory  of  that  dream ; 

Yet,  if  I  name  my  guilt,  'tis  not  to  boast. 
None  can  deem  harshlier  of  me  than  I  deem : 

I  trace  this  scrawl  because  I  cannot  rest — 

I've  nothing  to  reproach,  or  to  request 

CXCIV. 
**  Man's  love  is  of  man's  life  a  thing  apart, 

'T  is  woman's  whole  existence ;  man  may  range 
The  court,  camp,  church,  the  vessel,  and  the  mart. 

Sword,  gown,  gain,  glory,  offer  in  exchange 
Pride,  &me,  ambition,  to  fill  up  his  heart. 

And  few  there  are  whom  these  can  not  estrange ; 
Men  have  all  these  resources,  we  but  one,  * 
To  love  again  &,  and  be  again  undone.  ^ 

CXCV. 
**  You  will  proceed  in  pleasure,  and  in  pride. 

Beloved  and  loving  many ;  all  is  o'er 
For  me  on  earth,  except  some  years  to  hide 

My  shame  and  sorrow  deep  in  my  heart's  core ! 
These  I  could  bear,  but  cannot  cast  aside 

The  passion  which  still  rages  as  before, — 
And  so  fkrewell — forgive  me,  love  me — No, 
That  word  is  idle  now — but  let  it  go.  7 


« 


CXCVI. 

My  breast  has  been  all  weakness,  is  so  yet ; 

But  still  I  think  I  can  collect  my  mind ;  * 
My  blood  still  rushes  where  my  spirit 's  set. 

As  roll  the  waves  before  the  settled  wind ; 
My  heart  is  feminine,  nor  can  forget  — 

To  all,  except  one  image,  madly  blind ; 
So  shakes  the  needle,  and  so  stands  the  pole. 
As  vibrates  my  fond  heart  to  my  fix'd  soul.  9 

CXCVIL 
M  I  have  no  more  to  say,  but  linger  still, 

And  dare  not  set  my  seal  upon  this  sheet, 
And  yet  I  may  as  well  the  task  fulfil. 

My  misery  can  scarce  be  more  complete ; 
I  had  not  lived  till  now,  could  sorrow  kiU ;      [meet. 

Death  shuns  the  wretch  who  fidn  the  blow  would 
And  I  must  even  survive  this  last  adieu. 
And  bear  with  life,  to  love  and  pray  for  you ! " 

and  of  the  torrent  of  rattling  and  audacious  eloquence  with 
which  she  repels  the  too  Just  suspicions  of  her  Jealous  lord. 
All  this  is  merely  comic,  and  a  Uttle  coarse : — but  then  the 
poet  chooses  to  make  this  shameleu  and  abandoned  woman 
address  to  her  young  gallant  an  epistle  breathing  the  very 
spirit  of  warm,  deroted,  pure,  and  unalterable  love— thus 
profaning  the  holiest  language  of  the  heart,  and  indirectly 
associating  it  with  the  most  hateful  and  degnuUng  sensualism. 
Thus  are  our  notions  of  right  and  wrons  at  once  confounded 
—  our  confidence  in  Tirtue  shaken  to  the  foundation — and  our 
reliance  on  truth  and  fidelity  at  an  end  for  ever.  Of  this  it  is 
that  we  complain. — jErrasr .] 

rfktalnow    ") 
7  [Or.  *•  That  word  Is  ^  lost  for  me  ^.  but  let  It  ga**— US.] 

C deadly  now) 

"  ["  I  struggle,  but  can  not  collect  my  mind.*'— US.] 

*  ['*  As  turns  the  needle  trembling  to  the  pole 

It  ne'er  can  reach  — so  turns  to  you  my  soul.**—  US.] 
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cxcmL 

This  note  was  written  upon  gQt-edged  paper 
With  a  neat  little  crow-quill,  alight  and  new  ;i 

Her  small  white  hand  could  hardly  reach  the  tamper, 
It  trembled  as  magnetic  needles  do, 

And  yet  she  did  not  let  one  tear  esoqie  her ; 

The  seal  a  sun-flower ;  «  Elk  voum  suit  partout,'"i 

The  motto  cut  upon  a  white  cornelian ; 

The  wax  was  superflne^  its  hue  vermilion. 

CXCDL 
This  was  Don  Juan's  earliest  scrape ;  but  whether 

I  shall  proceed  with  his  adventures  is 
Dependent  on  the  public  altogether ; 

We'll  see,  however,  what  they  say  to  this, 
Their  &vour  in  an  author's  cap 's  a  feather, 

And  no  great  mischief's  done  by  their  caprice ; 
And  if  their  approbation  we  experience. 
Perhaps  they'll  have  some  more  about  a  year  hence. 

CC. 
My  poem 's  epic,  and  is  meant  to  be 

Divided  in  twelve  books ;  each  book  containing. 
With  love,  and  war,  a  heavy  gale  at  sea,  3 

A  list  of  ships,  and  captains,  and  kings  reigning. 
New  characters ;  the  episodes  are  three :  * 

A  panoramic  view  of  hell's  in  training, 
After  the  style  of  YiigU  and  of  Homer, 
So  that  my  name  of  Epic's  no  misnomer.  ^ 

CCL 

All  these  things  will  be  specified  in  time. 
With  strict  regard  to  Aristotle's  rules, 

The  Fade  Meeum  of  the  true  sublime. 
Which  makes  so  many  poets,  and  some  fools : 

Prose  poets  like  blank- verse,  I'm  fond  of  rhyme. 
Good  workmen  never  quarrel  with  their  tools ; 

I've  got  new  mythological  machinery, 

And  very  handsome  supernatural  scenery.  ^ 

1  ["  With  a  neat  crow-quill,  rather  hard,  but  new." — MS.] 

*  [Lord  Byron  had  hlmielf  a  leal  bearing  this  motto.] 

'  ["  For  your  tempest,  take  Eurut,  Zephyr,  Austcr,  and 
Boreas,  and  cast  them  together  In  one  verse :  add  to  these,  of 
rain,  lightning  and  thunder  (Uie  loudest  tou  can),  quantum 
Mvfflcit.  Mix  your  clouds  and  billows  well  together  till  they 
foam,  and  thicken  your  description  here  and  there  with  a 
quicksand.  Brew  your  tempest  well  in  your  head,  before  you 
set  it  a  blowing.  For  a  battle :  pick  a  large  quantity  of  images 
and  descriptions  from  Homer's  Iliad,  with  a  spice  or  two  of 
Vireil,  and  if  there  remain  any  overplus,  you  may  lay  them 
by  for  a  skirmish.  Season  it  well  with  similes,  and  it  will 
make  an  excellent  battle."  —  Swirr :  Redpefor  an  Epic.1 

*  ['*  And  there  are  other  incidents  remaining 
Which  shall  be  specified  in  fitting  time. 

With  good  discretion,  and  in  current  rhyme.*' — MS.] 

*  [Lord  Byron  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  written  an  epic 
poem,  if  the  definition  of  the  Dictionnaire  de  Trdvoux  be 
right:— "  Epmra,  qui  appartient  &  la  poisie  h^roique,  ou 
po^me  qui  d^crit  quelque  action,  signal^  d*un  heros.  Le 
poime  dpique  est  un  discours  Invente  avec  art  pour  former 
les  moeurs  par  des  instructions  d^guis^es  sous  les  allteories 
d'une  action  imnortaute,  racont^e  d'une  manidre  vraisem- 
blable  et  merveilleuse.  La  difference  qu'Il  y  a  entre  le  polane 
^plquc  et  la  trag&lie,  c'est  oiie  dans  le  poime  dpique  les  per- 
sonnes  n'y  sont  point  Introdultcs  aux  yeux  des  spectateurs 
agissant  par  elles-memes,  corame  dans  la  tragioie;  mail 
Taction  est  raoontte  par  le  po^te."  —  Brydobs.] 

>  [For  your  machinery,  take  of  deities,  male  and  female, 
as  many  as  you  can  use ;  separate  them  into  two  equal  parts, 
and  keep  Jupiter  in  the  middle  ;  let  Juno  put  him  in  a  fer- 
ment, andVenuR  mollify  him.  Remember  on  all  occasions  to 
make  use  of  volatile  Mercury.  If  you  have  need  of  devils,  draw 
them  out  of  Milton's  Paradise,  and  extract  your  spirits  from 
Tasso.  The  use  of  these  m  u-)iines  is  evident ;  and,  since  no 
epic  poem  can  subsist  without  them,  the  wisest  way  is  to  re- 
•enre  them  for  your  greatest  necessities. —  Swipt.] 


CCH. 
There 's  only  one  slight  dlfiSerenoe  between 

Me  and  my  epic  brethren  gone  bcfbre, 
And  here  the  advantage  is  my  own,  I  Ufa; 

(Not  that  I  have  not  several  meHti  moit, 
But  this  will  more  peculiariy  be  seen); 

They  so  embellish,  that  tis  quite  a  \tort 
Their  labyrinth  of  fiOdes  to  thread  thrm^ 
Whereas  this  story's  actually  true. 

ccin. 

If  any  person  doubt  it,  I  ai»peal 

To  history,  tradition,  and  to  fiM:ti, 
To  newspapen,  whose  truth  all  know  and  ML 

To  plays  in  five,  and  opens  in  three  acb;^ 
AH  these  confirm  my  statement  a  good  deal. 

But  that  which  more  completely  ftfth  endi 
Is,  that  myself  and  several  now  in  Serille, 
Saw  Joan's  last  elopement  with  the  devIL 

CCIV. 
If  ever  I  should  condescend  to  prose, 

I'll  write  poetical  commandments,  wldck 
Shall  supersede  beyond  all  doubt  all  those 

That  went  before;  in  these  I  shall  cnrkk 
lAy  text  with  many  things  that  no  one  knmni 

And  carry  precept  to  the  highest  pitdi : 
1 11  caU  the  work  •*  Longinus  o'er  a  Bottle,  • 
Or,  Every  Poet  his  own,  Aristode." 

CCV. 

Thou  Shalt  believe  in  Milton,  Dryden,  Pope; 

Thou  Shalt  not  set  up  Wordsworth,  Cotff^^ 
Southey; 
Because  the  first  is  crazed  beyond  all  hope, 

The  second  drunk,  the  third  so  quaint  andmooUj : ' 
With  Crabbe  it  may  be  difficult  to  cope. 

And  Campbell's  Hippocrene  is  somewhat  draatky: 
Thou  Shalt  not  steal  tnm  Samuel  Bogen»  nor 
Commit — flirtation  with  the  muse  of  Moor. 

^  [*'  To  newspapers,  to  sermooa,  which  dw  nsl 

Of  pious  men  have  pubUUied  on  his  sets.*— »». 

•  [•*  ru  caU  the  work  *  Reflectiooi  o'«raBottk.'*'K> 

•  [**  There  are  the  Lakers,  myjord ;  qr>  the  wboI««^ 
of  Glaramara  and  Skiddaw  and  DuninallfaiBe.iibabtn'^' 
vanitj  to  be  In  the  habit  of  UDdervalidag  ytmr  postkal  uh*' 
Mr.  Southey  thinks  you  would  never  fiave  tboucbt  o'  f>  • 
over  the  sea  had  it  not  been  for  his  Thalaba;  lir-  *  '-' 
worth  is  humbly  of  opinion  that  no  man  in  the  werV2  r^ 
thought  a  tree  beautiAil,  or  a  moontatn  amd,  db  hr  s- 
nounoed  his  own  wooderfol  pcreeptloos.  Mr.  dario  Ls?  * 
thinks  you  would  never  have  written  Bcppo  had  be  not  ^ 
nor  Lara  had  he  not  sighed.  Mr.  Ll<^  half  nspecti  t  .' 
lordship  has  read  hit  Nuga  Canorc:  now  ail  tl>c»>  f^ao* 
are  alike  ridiculous,  and  yoo  are  w^  entitled  ts  lo^V 
much  as  you  please  at  th«n.    But  there  is  one  lahxr  t?- 


URie  compiimeac  in  one  oi  your  notes,  [we  aMv,  pw  '*v" 
tured  at  last  to  open  to  the  gaxe  of  the  day  the  loBg  «aB^ 
loveUness  of  Chrlstabel,— and  with  what  sAct  Us>^ 
teller  doth  know.  Poor  Coleridge^  however,  akhoi^  ^ 
pamphlet  would  not  sell.  stiU  gloated  over  the  pitf  i  f- 
ne  save  your  lordchlp,  in  retom,  a  great  may  iwj^  * 
gooa  pufh  in  prose.  You  may  do  verr  weU  to  qoii  ^^ 
worth  for  his  vanity,  and  Soutlwr  for  nls  panpeuww  ■  ^ 
what  right  have  you  to  snr  any  ttUng  about  Mr.  Oe>''^J 
drinking  ?  Really,  my  lord,  I  nave  no  souple  ta  uvtof  ■  ^ 
I  look  upon  that  ihie  of  yours  —  *  Coleridge  Is  dnaiif  *f  * 
quite_pertonal  — shamefully  perianal.  As  Cokfidii*  cri' 
saw  Don  Juan,  or.  If  he  did,  forfoC  the  whole  ^^"^ 
morning.  It  is  nothing  aareords  him ;  but  whai  ^^.[1 
pected  from  his  friends  ?    Hasaotany  oneef  thn(>>  ^'* 


any)  a  perfect  right,  after  reading  that  line,  topriDtM^  :^ 
Ibh,  if  be  pleaMV,  all  that  aU  the  world  has  beard  sbret  [  ; 


lordship's  own  life  and  converMtiaa  ?  And  if  aayMf  «<  ^ 
should  do  so,  what  would  you,  my  Lord  Byraa,  tJn*< " 
— Joa»BuLL.] 


&- 
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CCVL 
Thou  Shalt  not  coret  Mr.  Sotheby's  Mus^ 

His  FegMoS)  nor  any  thing  that's  his ; 
Thou  Shalt  not  bear  fiOse  witness  like  ^  the  Blues** — 

(There's  one,  at  least,  is  very  fond  of  this) ; 
Thou  Shalt  not  write,  in  short,  but  what  I  choose : 

This  is  true  criticism,  and  you  may  kiss — 
Exactly  as  you  please,  or  not, — the  rod ; 
But  if  you  dont.  111  lay  it  on,  by  O— dl 

CCVIL 
If  any  person  should  presume  to  assert 

This  story  Is  not  moral,  first,  I  pray. 
That  they  will  not  cry  out  before  they're  hurt. 

Then  that  they  *U  read*  it  o'er  again,  and  say, 
(But,  doubtless,  nobody  wiU  be  so  pert,) 

That  this  is  not  a  moral  tale,  though  gay : 
Besides,  in  Canto  Twelffis,  I  inean  to  show 
The  very  place  where  wicked  people  go. 

CCYIIL 
Ifp  after  all,  there  should  be  some  so  blind 

To  their  own  good  this  warning  to  despise. 
Led  by  some  tortuosity  of  mind. 

Not  to  believe  my  verse  and  their  own  eyes. 
And  cry  that  they  **  the  moral  cannot  find," 

I  tell  him,  if  a  clergyman,  he  lies  ; 
Should  captains  the  remark,  or  critics,  make. 
They  also  lie  too  —  under  a  mistake. 

CCIX 
The  public  approbation  I  expect. 

And  beg  they  11  take  my  word  about  the  morale 
'Which  I  with  their  amusement  wlU  connect 

(So  children  cutting  teeth  receive  a  coral) ; 
Meantime  they  11  doubtless  please  to  recollect 

My  epical  pretensions  to  the  laurel : 
For  fear  some  prudish  readers  should  grow  skittish, 
I've  bribed  my  grandmother's  review  —  the  British. > 

ccx 

I  sent  it  hi  a  letter  to  the  Editor, 

Who  thank'd  me  duly  by  return  of  post -^ 

I  *m  for  a  handsome  article  his  creditor ; 
Yet,  if  my  gentle  Muse  he  please  to  roast. 

And  break  a  promise  after  having  made  it  her» 
Denying  the  receipt  of  what  it  cost. 

And  smear  his  page  with  gall  instead  of  honey,, 

An  I  can  say  is — that  he  had  the  money. 

CCXL 
I  fhhik  that  with  this  holy  new  affiance 

I  may  ensure  the  public,  and  defy 
AH  other  magazines  of  art  or  science, 

BaQy,  or  monthly,  or  three  montiily ;  I 

1  [For  the  itricturot  of  **  The  BritUh."  on  thli  and  the  (bl- 
lowkig  itansa,  aee  **  TestlmoniM,"  No.  XVI.,  anti,  p.  581. ; 
and  rampare  Lord  Byron's  "  Letter  to  the  Editor  of  My 
Grandmotber'a  Review,"  (muf,  Appkndix.)  — "  I  wrote  to 
yoo  by  lait  post,"  says  Lord  B.,  Bologna,  Aus.  M.  1819. "  eo- 
elosteg  a  tmflboiiliig  letter  for  pubUciuon,  addreued  to  the 
buflbon  Roberts,  who  has  thought  proper  to  tie  a  canister 
to  bis  own  tail.  It  was  written  off>hmnd,  anl  in  the  midst  of 
circumstances  noc  very  fkvourable  to  fiicetiousness,  so  tliat 
there  may,  perhaps,  be  more  bitterness  than  enough  for  that 
sort  of  small  add  pandi."] 

s  ["  Such  treatment  Horace  would  not  bear. 

When  warm  with  youth— when  Tuaus  iill'd  the 
chair."—  Fhakcis.} 

*  [**  I  thought  of  dyeing  it  the  other  day."— MS.] 

*  '*  Me  nee  femina,  nee  puer 

Jam,  nee  spes  animi  credula  mutui. 

Nee  certare  Jurat  mero ; 
Nee  lincire  noris  tempora  florlbus.'* — Hon. 

[**  For  me,  alas  I  these  Joys  are  o*er ; 

For  me  the  remal  garund  blooms  no  more  ( 


Have  not  essay'd  to  multiply  tiieir  clients. 

Because  they  tell  me  t  were  in  vain  to  try. 
And  that  the  Edlnbuigh  Review  and  Quarterly 
Treat  a  dissenting  author  very  martyrly. 

ccxn. 

**>  Non  effo  koeferrem  eaUdajuoenid 
ContuU  FkmeoS**  Horace  said,  and  so 

Say  I ;  by  which  quotation  there  is  meant  a 
Hint  that  some  six  or  seven  good  years  ago 

(Long  ere  I  dreamt  of  dating  from  the  Brenta) 
I  was  most  ready  to  return  a  blow, 

And  would  not  brook  at  all  this  sort  of  thing 

In  my  hot  youth  —  when  George  the  Third  was  King, 

CCXUL 

But  now  at  thirty  years  my  hair  is  grey — 
(I  wonder  what  it  will  be  like  at  forty  7 

I  thought  of  a  peruke  the  other  day  >  — ) 

My  heart  Is  not  much  greener ;  and,  in  shert,  I 

Have  squander'd  my  whole  summer  while 't  was  May, 
And  fieel  no  more  the  spirit  to  retort ;  I 

Have  spent  my  life,  both  interest  and  principal, 

And  deem  not,  what  I  deem'd,  xoy  soul  invincible. 

ccxrv>. 

No  more  —  no  more  —  Oh  !  i^ever  more  on  me 
The  fireshness  of  the  heart.  <;an  fall  like  dew. 

Which  out  of  all  the  lovely  things  we  see 
Extracts  emotions  beautiful  and  new, 

Hived  in  our  bosoms  like  the  bag  o'  the  bee, 

Think'st  thou  the  honey  with  those  ol^ects  grew  ? 

Alas  !  *t  was  not  in  them,  but  in  tiiy  power 

To  double  even  the  sweetness  of  a  flower. 

CCXV. 
No  more  —  no  more  —  Oh  I  never  more,  my  heart. 

Canst  thou  be  my  sole  world,  my  universe  1 
Once  all  in  all,  but  now  a  thing  apart» 

Thou  canst  not  be  my  blessing  or  my  curse  : 
The  fllusion  's  gone  for  ever,  and  thou  art 

Insensible,  I  trust,  but  none  the  worse, 
And  in  thy  stead  I  *ve  got  a  deal  of  judgment. 
Though  heaven  knows  how  it  ever  found  a  lodgment 

CCXVL 
My  days  of  love  are  over ;  me  no  more  ^ 

The  charms  of  maid,  wifie,  and  still  less  of  widow. 
Can  make  the  fool  of  which  they  made  before, 

In  short,  I  must  not  lead  the  life  I  did  do ; 
The  credulous  hope  of  mutual  minds  is  o'er. 

The  copious  use  of  claret  is  forbid  too, 
So  for  a  good  old-gentiemanly  vice, 
I  think  I  must  take  up  with  avarice.  * 

No  more  the  feats  of  wine  I  prore. 

Nor  the  delusive  hopes  of  mutual  love."— Francis.} 

*  [His  constant  recurrence  to  the  praise  of  avarice  in  Don 
Juan,  and  the  humorous  sest  witn  which  he  delights  to 
dwell  on  It,  show  how  new-&ngled,  as  well  as  how  far  f^om 
serious,  was  his  adoption  of  the  "  good  old-gentlemanly 
vice."  That  his  parsimony,  however,  was  very  fax  from 
being  of  that  Und  which  Bacon  condemns  as  "  withholding 
men  from  works  of  liberality,"  is  apparent  from  all  that  is 
known  of  his  munifloence  at  tais  very  period. — Mooax. 

**  Charity— purchased  a  shilling's  worth  of  salvation.  If 
that  was  to  be  bought,  I  have  given  more  to  my  fellow- 
creatures  in  this  life— sometimes  for  eto,  but,  if  not  morr 
qfteny  at  least  more  considerably,  for  virtue— tiian  a  now 

GBsess.  I  never  in  ray  life  gave  a  mistress  so  much  as  I 
ve  sometimes  given  a  poor  man  in  honest  distress.  But.  no 
matter  t  The  scoundrels  who  have  all  along  persecuted  me 
will  triumph— and  when  Justice  \m  done  to  me,  it  wQl  be 
when  this  hand  that  writes  is  as  cold  as  the  hearts  which  have 
stung  It."— J^fois  Diary.  1821.] 
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CCXVIL 
Ambition  was  my  idol,  which  was  broken 

Before  the  shrines  of  Sorrow,  and  of  Pleasure ; 
And  the  two  last  have  left  me  many  a  token. 

O'er  which  reflection  may  be  made  at  leisure : 
Now,  like  Friar  Bacon's  brasen  head,  I  We  spoken, 

«*  Time  is,  Time  was,  Time's  past  i :  **  —  a  chymic 
treasure 
Is  glittering  youth,  which  I  have  spent  betimes  — 
My  heart  in  passion,  and  my  head  on  rhymes. 

CCXVIIL 
What  is  the  end  of  Fame«  7  'tis  but  to  fill 

A  certain  portion  of  uncertain  paper : 
Some  liken  It  to  dlmbhag  up  a  hlU, 

Whose  summit,  like  all  hUla,  is  lost  in  vapour ;  > 
For  this  men  write,  speak,  preach,  and  heroes  kill. 

And  bards  bum  what  they  call  their  **  midnight 
To  have,  when  the  original  Is  dust,  [taper," 

A  name,  a  wretched  picture  <,  and  worse  bust  ^ 

CCXIX. 
What  are  the  hopes  of  man  ?     Old  Egypt's  King 

Cheops  erected  the  first  pyramid  » 

And  largest  thinking  it  was  just  the  thing 

To  keep  his  memory  whole,  and  mummy  hid ; 
But  somebody  or  other  rummaging 

Burglariously  broke  his  cof&n's  lid  : 
Let  not  a  monument  give  you  or  roe  hopes. 
Since  not  a  pinch  of  dust  remains  of  Cheops.  ^ 

CCXX. 

But  I  being  fond  of  true  philosophy, 

Say  very  often  to  myself,  **  Alas  1 
All  things  that  have  been  bom  were  bom  to  die, 

And  flesh  (which  Death  mows  down  to  hay)  b  grass ; 
You  've  pass'd  your  youth  not  so  unpleasantly. 

And  if  you  had  it  o'er  again  —  t  would  pass  — 
So  thank  your  stars  that  matters  are  no  worse. 
And  vead  your  Bible,  sir,  and  mind  your  purse.** 

CCXXL 

But  for  the  present,  gentle  reader  I  and 

Still  gentler  purchaser !  the  bard  —  that  *s  I  — 

Must,  with  permission,  shake  you  by  the  hand,  7 
And  so  your  humble  servant,  and  good-b'ye  I 

We  meet  agahi,  if  we  should  understand 
Each  other ;  and  if  not,  I  shall  not  try 

Tour  patience  fturther  than  by  this  short  sample  — 

'T  were  well  if  others  foUow'd  my  example. 

1  [The  old  legend  of  Friar  Bacon  uys,  Chat  the  brazen  bead 
which  be  formed  capable  of  speech,  after  uttering  tuccec- 
siTeljr.  "Time  ii"— ''Time  wa«"— and  "  Time  is  {Mst," 
the  opportunltf  of  catechiring  it  having  been  neglected, 
tumbled  itself  firom  the  staad,  and  was  shattered  into  a 
thousand  pieces.] 

s  ["  Out  of  spirits— read  the  papers— thought  what  Fame 
was,  on  reading,  in  a  case  of  muraer,  that  *  Mr.  Wych,  grocer, 
at  Tunbridge,  sold  some  bacon,  flour,  cheese,  and,  it  is  be- 
lieved, some  plums,  to  some  Ripejr  woman  accused.  He  had 
on  his  counter  ( I  quote  faithfUlljr),  a  book,  the  Life  of  Pamela, 
which  he  was  tearing  for  wMfr  pi^ert  tee.  kc.  In  the  cheese 
was  found,  Ac.,  and  a  leaf  of  Pmmm  wrapt  round  the  bacon  I ' 
What  would  Richardson,  the  vainest  and  luckiest  of  IMng 
authors  (i.e.  while  alive) —he  who,  with  Aaron  Hill,  used  to 
prophesy  and  chuckle  over  the  presumed  fall  of  FieldlnK  (the 
prote  Homer  of  human  nature),  and  of  Pope  (the  most  beau- 
tiful of  poets)— what  would  he  have  said,  could  he  have 
traced  his  pages  fhxn  their  place  on  the  French  princes* 
toilets  (see  BoeweH's  Johnson),  to  the  grocer's  counter,  and 
the  gipsy-murderer's  bacon  III"—  J^ron  Diary 1 1831. j 

*  ["  Ah !  who  can  tell  how  hard  It  Is  to  climb 

The  steep  where  Fame's  proud  temple  shines  alkr,*' 
ftc— Bbattib.] 

*  ["  It  is  Impossible  not  to  regret  that  Lord  Byron,  being 
the  contemporary  of  Lawrence  and  Cbantrey,  never  sat  to 
either  of  those  unrivalled  artists,  whose  canvass  and  marble 
have  fixed,  with  such  magical  felicity,  the  very  air  and  ges- 


CCXXIL 

<'  Oo,  little  bo(A,  firom  this  my  scUtnde  \ 
I  cast  thee  on  the  waters  —  go  thy  mji  I 

And  if;  as  I  believe,  thy  vein  be  good. 
The  world  will  find  thee  after  many  diyi** 

When  Southey  *s  read,  and  Wordsworth  undecstoodi 
I  can't  help  putting  In  my  daim  to  prdse— 

The  four  first  rhymes  are  Sauthey*!  evny  line : 

For  God's  sake,  reader  i  take  them  not  far  mint 
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Oh  ye  I  who  teach  the  Ingenuous  youth  of  ntkics. 

Holland,  Flrance,  England,  Qennany,  or  Spain, 
I  pray  ye  fiog  them  upon  all  occsslflnii 

It  mends  their  morals,  never  ndnd  the  pain : 
The  best  of  mothers  and  of  education 

In  Juan's  case  were  but  emptoy'd  lo  nin. 
Since,  in  a  way  that*s  rather  of  the  oddcit,  be 
Became  divested  of  his  native  modesty.  ^ 

IL 
Had  he  but  been  placed  at  a  public  ichool, 

In  the  third  form,  or  even  In  the  fouitta, 
His  daily  task  had  kept  his  fkncy  cool, 

At  least,  had  he  been  nurtured  In  the  wxtk; 
Spain  may  prove  an  exception  to  the  role, 

But  then  exceptions  always  prove  its  worth  — 
A  lad  of  sixteen  causing  a  divoroe 
Puzsled  his  tutors  very  much,  of  ooone. 

in. 

I  can*t  say  that  it  puxxles  me  at  all. 
If  all  things  be  consider'd :  flnt,  there  vif 

His  lady-mother,  mathematical, 
A never  mind ; — his  tutor,  an  old  w; 

A  pretty  woman —  (that  *s  quite  natnnli 
Or  else  the  thing  had  hardly  come  to  psss) 

A  husband  rather  old,  not  much  in  uaity 

With  his  young  wife— a  time,  and  oppartmutT 

tures  of  the  other  OluBtrious  men  of  this  ac»-«v  ^^ 
tons,  our  Cannings,  our  SooCU,  and  8««»«y»-  ~*^ 
Rew.  voL  xliv.  p.  821.]  , 

»  r**Abook— adanm*d  bad  picture -»*««»  *^  ' 

«  [This  stanxa  appears  to  have  been  n|fM»  ^  Wr  > 
lowing  passage  in  the  Quarterly  Review.  nJ.  n»jlVL,^ 
**  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  Egyptians,  thsldic  im^^ 
aerted  the  bocfy  while  the  latter  coothracd  >>  •  P^SLTT. 
To  secure  this  opinion.  King  Cheops  is  *^.Sl^'-' 
to  have  employed  three  husdred  and  dxty  ^^^r^%» 
sul^ects  for  twenty  years  hi  ralshig  o^gTJ^ 
domus*  destined  to  hold  his  remains,  spf  ^!rl.-< 
In  weicht  to  six  mllUoos  of  tons,  which  >>gf^I^ 
that  of  the  rest  Breakwater  thrown  across  n.'"*'^  ^ 
and,  to  render  this  precioiu  dost  sdU  morv  rc*^^  ^ 
narrow  chamber  was  made  aooesslhle  usly  liy  ^Ti.  ^  < 
passages,  obstructed  by  stones  of  an  enorsseMVWV    ^, 

carefUly  closed  externally  as  not  to  be  pc'S^^^vj 
how  vain  are  alt  the  precaotiona  of  "<*Lvi!!.*2Lt>< 
left  of  Cheops,  either  in  the  stone  colBn,  or  in  tar  »»* 
Shaw  entered  the  gloomy  cliamber.**]  . ,_.  m}i\  \ 

7  C"  Blust  bid  you  both  tsreweO  in  aeowtt  W»J|^ , 
•  [See  Southey's  Pilgrimage  to  Waterloo.  •^^ ^^ 
»  ["  Begun  at  Venice.  Decomber  ».  HlS,-»*** 

anrW.  1H19 Byrom.**] 

1«  P*  Lost  that  most  predous  Stone 

^IfS.l 
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IV. 
WeQ — weD,  the  world  must  turn  upon  its  axis. 

And  all  mankind  turn  with  it,  heads  .or  tails. 
And  live  and  die,  make  love  and  pay  our  taxes. 

And  as  the  Teering  wind  shifts,  shift  our  sails ; 
The  king  commands  us,  and  the  doctor  quacks  us. 

The  priest  instructs,  and  so  our  life  exhales, 
A  little  hreath,  love,  wine,  ambition,  fiune. 
Fighting,  devotion,  dust, — perhaps  a  name. 

V. 
I  Mid,  that  Juan  had  been  sent  to  Cadis  ^> 

A  pretty  town,  I  recollect  it  well  — 
*Tis  there  the  mart  of  the  colonial  trade  is, 

(Or  was,  before  Peru  leam'd  to  rebel,) 
And  such  sweet  girls  —  I  mean,  such  graoeftil  ladles. 

Their  very  walk  would  make  your  bosom  sweU ; 
I  can*t  describe  it,  though  so  much  it  strike, 
Mor  liken  It — I  never  saw  the  like :  ^ 

VL 
An  Arab  hone,  a  stately  stag,  a  barb 

New  broke,  a  cameleopard,  a  gaselle, 
Ko — none  of  these  will  do ;  —  a  ad  then  their  garb  I 

Their  veil  and  petticoat — Alas  !  to  dwell 
Upon  such  things  would  very  near  absorb 

A  canto — then  their  feet  and  ankles,  —  well. 
Thank  Heaven  I*ve  got  no  metaphor  quite  ready, 
(And  so,  my  sober  Muse — come,  Iet*s  be  steady  — 

VIL 
Chaste  Muae  I — ^well,  if  you  must,  you  must) — ^the  veil 

Thrown  back  a  moment  with  the  glancing  hand, 
^Whlle  the  overpowering  eye,  that  turns  you  pale. 

Flashes  into  the  heart :  — All  sunny  land 
Of  lovel  When  I  foiget  you,  may  I  fail 

To say  my  prayers — but  never  was  there 

plann*d 
A  dress  through  which  the  eyes  give  such  a  volley, 
Excepting  the  Venetian  Faxsioli  > 

VIIL 
But  to  our  tale :  the  Donna  Ines  sent 

Her  son  to  Cadis  only  to  embark ; 
To  stay  there  had  not  answer'd  her  intent. 

But  why  7  — we  leave  the  reader  in  the  dark  — 
*  T  was  for  a  voyage  that  the  young  man  was  meant. 

As  if  a  Spanish  ship  were  Noah's  ark. 
To  wean  him  from  the  wickedness  of  earth. 
And  send  him  like  a  dove  of  promise  forth. 

IZ. 
Don  Juan  bade  his  valet  pack  his  things 

According  to  direction,  then  received 
A  lecture  and  some  money :  for  four  springs 

He  was  to  travel ;  and  though  Inez  grieved 
(As  every  kind  of  parting  has  its  stings). 

She  hoped  he  would  improve  —  perhaps  believed : 
A  letter,  too,  she  gave  (he  never  read  it) 
Of  good  advice  —  and  two  or  three  of  credit 


["But 


ne  if  I  ever  law  the  Uke."~MS.] 


'  fVmMI— Uterally,  little  h«odkerchl«fi— the  veib  most 
avaiUDg  of  8t.  Mark. 

>  [*'  Their  manoeri  mending,  and  their  morals  curing, 
She  taught  them  to  lupprett  their  vice— and  urine.** 

«  T"  Hogg  writes  me,  that  Scott  is  gone  to  the  Orkneji  In 
a  gale  of  wind ;— during  which  wind  he  afBrmi  the  Mid  Scott 
*  he  is  sure  is  not  mt  his  ease,  to  uj  the  best  of  it.'  Lord, 
Lord  !  if  these  home-keeping  minstrels  had  tmsted  a  little 
open  boating  In  a  white  squall— or  a  gale  in  *  the  Gat  *— 


In  the  mean  time,  to  pass  her  hours  away, 
Brave  Ines  now  set  up  a  Sunday  school 

For  naughty  children,  who  would  rather  play 
(Like  truant  rogues)  the  devil,  or  the  fool ; 

In&nts  of  three  years  old  were  taught  that  day, 
Dunces  were  whipt,  or  set  upon  a  stool : 

The  great  success  of  Juan*s  education. 

Spurred  her  to  teach  another  generation.) 

XL 
Juan  embarkM  —  the  ship  ^  under  way. 

The  wind  was  fUr,  the  water  passing  rough ; 
A  devil  of  a  sea  rolls  in  that  bay,  * 

As  I,  who  *ve  cross'd  It  oft,  know  well  enough  ; 
And  standing  upon  the  deck,  the  dashing  spray 

Flies  in  one*s  fiux,  and  makes  it  weather-tough : 
And  there  he  stood  to  take,  and  take  again. 
His  first — perhaps  his  last — ftrewell  of  Spain. 

xn. 

I  can't  but  say  it  Is  an  awkward  sight 
To  see  one's  native  land  receding  through 

The  growing  waters ;  it  unmans  one  quite, 
Especially  when  life  is  rather  new : 

I  recollect  Great  Britafai*s  coast  looks  white. 
But  almost  every  other  country  *s  blue, 

^Hien  gaging  on  them,  mystified  by  distance. 

We  enter  on  our  nautical  existence. 

xni. 

So  Juan  stood,  bewi]der*d  on  the  deck : 

The  wind  sung,  cordage  strain*d,  and  sailors  swore. 
And  the  ship  creak'd,  the  town  became  a  speck. 

From  which  away  so  fiiir  and  fkst  they  bore, 
The  best  of  remedies  is  a  beef-steak 

Against  sea-sickness  »:  try  it,  sir,  before 
Tou  sneer,  and  I  assure  you  this  is  true, 
For  I  have  found  It  answer — so  may  you. 

XIV. 
Don  Juan  stood,  and,  gasing  from  the  stem. 

Beheld  his  native  Spain  receding  fiu- : 
First  parthigs  form  a  lesson  hard  to  learn. 

Even  nations  feel  this  when  they  go  to  war ; 
There  Is  a  sort  of  unexprest  concern, 

A  kind  of  shock  that  sets  one*s  heart  ^ar : 
At  leaving  even  the  most  unpleasant  people 
And  places,  one  keeps  looking  at  the  steeple. 

XV. 

But  Juan  had  got  many  things  to  leave. 
His  mother,  and  a  mistress,  and  no  wife, 

So  that  he  had  much  better  cause  to  grieve. 
Than  many  persons  more  advanced  in  life ; 

And  If  we  now  and  then  a  sigh  must  heave 
At  quitting  even  thos«  we  quit  in  strife, 

No  doubt  we  weep  for  those  the  heart  endears  — 

That  is,  till  deeper  grieft  congeal  our  tears. 

how  It  would  enllTen  and  Introduce  them  to  a  few  of  the 
sensations."— J3|rroN  Lrtfers,  1814.} 

*  [Mr  fHend,  Dr.  Granrille,  In  hts  Travels  to  St.  Peters- 
burg, 1889,  says  that  **  sea-sickness  consists  of  vomiting— 
or  something  like  It,"  and  that  the  true  way  to  escape  the 
malady,  is  to  take  45  drops  of  laudanum  at  starting,  and  as 
often  afterwards  as  uneasiness  recurs.  Dr.  Kitchener  ob- 
serves, that  the  beef-steak,  recommended  by  Lord  Byron, 
can  suit  only  a  very  young  and  vigorous  stomach  on  such 
occasions,  and  advises  his  pupil  to  adhere  to  salted  fish  and 
dnilSt  with  qmamL  t^ff,  or  hock  or  brandy  In  soda  water.— 
Hiu..] 
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XVL 
So  Juan  wept,  as  wept  the  captive  Jews 

By  Babel's  waters,  stiU  Temembering  Slon : 
I  *d  weep,  —  but  mine  is  not  a  weeping  Muse, 

And  such  light  grieft  are  not  a  thing  to  die  on ; 
Toung  men  should  travel,  if  but  to  arouse 

Themselves ;  and  the  next  time  their  servants  tie  on 
Behind  their  carriages  their  new  portmanteau, 
Perhaps  it  nuiy  be  lined  with  this  my  canto. 

XVIL 
And  Juan  wept,  and  much  he  sigh*d  and  thought. 

While  his  salt  tears  dropp'd  into  the  salt  sea, 
**  Sweets  to  the  sweet  ;*"  (I  like  so  much  to  quote  ; 

You  must  excuse  this  extract,  —  'tis  where  she, 
The  Queen  of  Denmark,  for  Ophelia  brought 

Flowers  to  the  grave ;)  and,  sobbing  often,  he 
Reflected  on  his  present  situation. 
And  seriously  resolved  on  reformation. 

xvm. 

**  Farewell,  my  Spain  I  a  long  farewell  !**  he  cried, 
**  Perhaps  I  may  revisit  thee  no  more, 

But  die,  as  many  an  exiled  heart  hath  died. 
Of  its  own  thirst  to  see  again  thy  shore  : 

Farewell,  where  Guadalquivir's  waters  glide  ! 
Farewell,  my  mother  I  and,  since  all  is  o'er, 

Farewell,  too,  dearest  Julia  I — (here  he  drew 

Her  letter  out  agaii^  and  read  it  through. ) 

XIX. 

**  And  oh  I  if  e'er  I  should  forget,  I  swear  — 
But  that  *s  impossible,  and  cannot  be  — 

Sooner  shall  this  blue  ocean  melt  to  air. 
Sooner  shall  earth  resolve  itself  to  sea. 

Than  I  resign  thine  image,  oh,  my  fair  I 
Or  think  of  any  thing  excepting  thee ; 

A  mind  diseased  no  remedy  can  physic  — 

(Here  the  ship  gave  a  lurch,  and  he  grew  sea-sick. ) 


'*  Sooner  shall  heaven  kiss  earth — (here  he  fell  sicker) 
Oh,  Julia  1  what  Is  every  other  woe  ?  — 

(For  God's  sake  let  me  have  a  glass  of  liquor ; 
Pedro^  Battista,  help  me  down  below. ) 

>  [In  1799,whllo  Lord  Byron  wu  the  pupil  of  Dr.  Glemile« 
at  EKUwich.  among  the  books  that  lay  accessible  to  the  bovi 
was  a  pamphlet,  entitled  "  Narrative  of  the  Sbipwredi  of  the 
Juno  on  the  Coast  of  Arracan,  in  the  Year  1795."  The 
pamphlet  attracted  but  Httle  public  attention  ;  but,  among 
Che  young  students  of  Dulwich  Grove  it  was  a  favourite 
study;  and  the  impression  which  it  left  on  the  retentive 
mind  of  Byron  may  nave  had  some  share,  perhaps,  in  suggest- 
ing that  curious  research  through  all  the  various  accounts  of 
Shipwreclu  upon  record,  by  which  he  prepared  himself  to 
deptct,  with  such  power,  a  scene  of  the  same  description  in 

Don  Juan As  to  the  cliarge  of  plagiarism  brought  against 

him  by  some  scribblers  of  the  day,  for  so  doing,  —  with  as 
much  justice  might  the  Italian  author,  who  wrote  a  Discourse 
on  the  Military  Science  displayed  by  Tasso  in  his  battles. 
have  reproached  that  poet  with  the  sources  from  which  he 
drew  his  knowledge : — with  as  much  justice  might  Puysegur 
and  Segrais,  who  nave  pointed  out  the  same  merit  In  Homer 
and  Virgil,  have  withheld  their  praise,  because  the  science  on 
which  this  merit  was  founded,  must  have  been  derived  by  the 
skill  and  industry  of  these  poets  from  others.  So  little  wu 
Tasso  ashamed  of  those  casual  imitations  of  other  poets 
which  are  so  often  branded  as  plagiarisms,  that,  in  his  Com* 
mentary  on  his  Rime,  he  takes  pains  to  point  out  whatever 
ooincidenoes  of  this  kind  occur  in  nis  own  verses.  — Hooas. 

**  With  regard  to  the  charses  about  the  Shipwreck,  I  think 
that  I  told  jrou  and  Mr.  Hobhouse,  years  ago,  that  there  was 
not  a  single  circumstance  of  it  not  taken  from  fact ;  not, 
indeed,  fk-om  any  single  shipwreck,  but  all  from  actual  fut» 
of  different  wrecks."^  Lonl  Byron  to  Mr.  Murrop. 

"  Of  late,  some  persons  have  been  nibbling  at  the  reputa- 
tion of  Lord  Byron,  by  charging  him  with  plaiviarlsra.  There 
is  a  curioua  charge  of  this  kind  lately  published,  which  r«- 


f^ 


Julia,  my  love  1 — (you  rascal,  Pedn,  quicker) — 

Oh  Julia !  — (this  cunt  vessel  pitches  io)~ 
Beloved  Julia,  hear  me  still  hfSffchtag !" 
(Here  he  grew  inarticulate  with  retchias.) 

XXL 
He  felt  that  chilling  heaviness  of  bent, 

Or  rather  stomach,  which,  abu !  attendi, 
Beyond  the  best  i^jothecary's  art, 

The  loss  of  love,  the  treachery  of  fHendi, 
Or  death  of  those  we  dote  on,  when  t  part 

Of  us  dies  with  them  as  each  fond  hope  ndi: 
No  doubt  he  would  have  been  much  more  pitbetk; 
But  the  sea  acted  as  a  strong  emetic 

XXIL 
Love  *8  a  capricious  power :  I  've  known  it  hdd 

Out  through  a  fever  caused  by  its  own  iuit, 
But  be  much  puxsled  by  a  cough  and  cold. 

And  find  a  quinsy  very  hard  to  treat ; 
Against  all  noble  maladies  he 's  bold, 

But  vulgar  illnesses  don*t  like  to  meft. 
Nor  that  a  sneeze  should  interrupt  his  a^ 
Nor  inflammations  redden  his  blind  eye. 

XXHL 
But  worst  of  all  is  nausea,  m  a  pain 

About  the  lower  region  of  the  bonds ; 
Love,  who  heroically  breathes  a  vdn. 

Shrinks  tram  the  application  of  hot  towels, 
And  purgatives  are  dangerous  to  his  rdgn. 

Sea-sickness  death :  his  love  was  peifect,  bat  tW 
Could  Juan*s  passion,  while  the  tnllows  roir, 
Resist  his  stomach,  ne*er  at  sea  before  ? 

XXIV. 
The  ship,  caU'd  the  moat  holy  "  Trinidads.'^ 

Was  steering  duly  for  the  port  Legbon; 
For  there  the  Spanish  fiunlly  Moncads 

Were  settled  long  ere  Juan's  sire  was  bom : 
They  were  relations,  and  for  them  he  had  s 

Letter  of  introduction,  which  the  mon 
Of  his  departure  had  been  sent  him  by 
His  Spanish  friends  for  thoae  in  Italy. 

dounds.  in  reality,  to  the  noble  anthor's  credit.  J^-^ "" 
who  has  looked  into  the  sourcM  from  wlikfc  «f-;" 
took  the  stories  of  his  plays,  must  know  th*  b  ' 
Csesar '  and  *  Coriolanus.'  he  has  taken  *bole  dutop  *    ; 
remarkable  exactness,  fh>m  North's transUtkn or  r  '^ 
Now,  it  is  that  very  circumstance  which  ^f^_;:. 
pUys  with  the  stamp  of  antique  reaUtf,  vbich  tht  r** 
linowledge  of  the  poet  could  not  have  enaUad  kn  »  ^ 
municate  to  them.^'_  Timbs. 

Plutabch "  I  am  Cams  VorffW.  ttio  1^  *|^*'JT 

te(fe  particniarlv,  and  tonUtke  VoUat  f^'i^'^U^.,. 
and  mitchitfe,  which  I  cannot  denle  fin  mf  *'••■'. 
riolammM  that  I  beare.     For  I  never  had  od«  v^^ 
recompense  of  the  true  and  naineftill  servke  'J^*_^A^ 
the  extreme  dangers  I  have  bene  In.  but  thlsoaoj''*J*^ 
a  good  manorit  and  urilneate  of  tke  aiohee  tad  ■'*'"'*7i 
thtm  sJkouidert  bear  me.    Indeed,  Ike  name  ««4f;^ 
with  me :  for  the  rest,  the  enwie  and  ermtihe  9  ^  f^.  . 
Rome  have  taken  lirom  me.  by  the  suflkrance  «  "•JTv!  . 
nobilitie  and  magistrates,  wka  kaM  fiirmim  "f* ""  '^^ . 

be  banished  by  the  people.    That  nh  tmHif  fc*«*°g  ^  . 
me  to  come  aa  a  poor  suter,  to  take  thy  chiaia^*^ 

anjf  hope  I  have  to  save  my  life  tbervbj.    Ar  f '**'; 
death,  1  would  not  come  hiCher  to  pot  myself  in  wan- 

SHAKaPBARB 

»  My  NoiM  M  Cams  Mmtha,  srAe  katk  dene 
Jb  tkeepartienlarig,  and  $o  all  Ike  r«ltm. 
Great  hurl  and  miteki^;  thereto  witatt  n^ 
My  emmame,  CorMnmmt :  The  paH^  *'[^^' 
The  extreme  tfoMrrs,  and  the  drops  of  Mm 
Shed  for  my  tlumklets  country,  are  requted 
But  with  that . 
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XXV. 

His  suite  consisted  of  three  servants  and 

A  tutor,  the  licentiate  Pedrillo, 
Who  several  languages  did  understand. 

But  now  lay  sick  and  speechless  on  his  pillow, 
And,  rocking  in  his  hammock,  long'd  for  land. 

His  headach  being  increased  by  every  billow  ; 
And  the  waves  oozing  through  the  port-hole  made 
His  berth  a  little  damp,  and  him  a£raid. 

XXVL 
*T  was  not  wkhout  some  reason,  for  the  wind 

Increased  at  night,  until  it  blew  a  gale  ; 
And  though  *t  was  not  much  to  a  naval  mind. 

Some  landsmen  would  have  look'd  a  little  pale. 
For  sailors  are,  in  fact,  a  different  kind : 

At  sunset  they  began  to  take  in  sail. 
For  the  sky  showM  it  would  come  on  to  blow, 
And  carry  away,  perhaps,  a  mast  or  so. 

xxvn. 

At  one  o'clock  the  wind  with  sudden  shift 

Threw  the  ship  right  into  the  trough  of  the  sea. 

Which  struck  her  aft,  and  made  an  awkward  rift. 
Started  the  stern-post,  also  shatter'd  the 

Whole  of  her  stem-frame,  and,  ere  she  could  lift 
Herself  from  out  her  present  jeopardy. 

The  rudder  tore  away  :  't  was  time  to  sound 

The  pumps,  and  there  were  four  feet  water  fbund.  ^ 

xxvin. 

One  gang  of  people  instantly  was  put 
Upon  the  pumps,  and  the  remainder  set 

To  get  up  part  of  the  cargo»  and  what  not ; 
But  they  could  not  come  at  the  leak  as  yet ;. 

At  last  they  did  get  at  it  really,  but 
Still  their  salvation  was  an  even  bet : 

The  water  rush*d  through  in  a  way  auite  piuxling. 

While  they  thrust  sheets,  shirts,  jackets,  bales  of 
muslin,  2 

XXDC. 

Into  the  opening ;  but  all  such  ingredients      [down, 
Would  have  been  vain,  and  they  must  have  gone 

Despite  of  all  their  efforts  and  expedients. 

But  for  the  pumps  ;  I  *m  glad  to  make  them  known 

To  all  the  brother  tars  who  may  have  need  hence,, 
For  fifty  tons  of  water  were  upthrown 

By  them  per  hour,  and  they  had  all  been  undone, 

But  for  the  maker,  Mr.  Mann,  of  London.  ' 

And  vfitneu  of  the  malice  and  dispUaaure 

Which  thou  skonWst  bear  me :  onlif  that  nam*  rtmoHuj 

The  erueUff  and  en»y  cf  the  people. 

Permitted  by  oar  dastard  ntMet,  who 

Have  aH/orsook  me,  bath  devoured  the  rest ; 

And  suffered  me  by  the  Toice  of  slaves  to  be 

Whoop'd  out  of  Iu>me.    Now,  this  extremity 

Hath  brought  me  to  thy  hearths  Not  out  qf  hope, 

Bfistake  me  not,  to  save  mjf  life  ;  for  if 

I  had  fear' d  deaths  of  all  men  i*  the  world 

1  would- hare  *voided  thee." 

Coriolanmy  Act  4th,  Scene  5th.] 

>  ['*  Night  came  on  worse  than  the  day  had  been  ;  and  a 
audden  shtfi  i^  wind,  about  midnight,  threw  the  sMp  into  the 
trough  t^  the  sea,  which  ttruck  her  q/]r,  tore  away  the  rudder, 
started  the  rtern^pott,  and  shattered  the  whole  qf  her  stem 
frame.  The  pmm^  were  immediately  sounded,  aad  In  the 
couFM  of  a  few  minutes  the  water  nad  increased  to  four 

JSeet."—Lou  qf  the  Hercules.] 

>  r*  One  gang  was  instantliftnit  on  them,  and  the  remainder 
qf  the  pemSe  enmloyed  m  getting  up  rice  from  the  run  of  the 
•bip.  and  heaTUig  it  over,  to  come  at  the  leak.  If  possible. 
After  three  or  four  hundred  bags  were  thrown  into  the  sea. 
we  did  get  at  it,  and  found  the  water  rushing  into  the  ship 
with  astoniahing  rapidity ;  therefore  we  thrust  sheets,  shirts. 


im  n  Am 

As  day  advanced  the  weather  seem'd  to  abater 
And  then  the  leak  they  reckon*d  to  reduce. 

And  keep  the  ship  afloat,  though  three  fieet  yet 
Kept  two  hand  and  one  chain-pump  still  in  use. 

The  wind  Uew  f^h  again :  as  it  grew  late 
A  squall  came  on,  and  while  some  guns  broke  loose, 

A  gust — which  all  descriptive  power  transcends — 

Laid  with  one  blast  the  ship  on  her  beam  ends.  * 

XXXL 

There  she  lay,  motionless,  and  seemed  upset ;. 

The  water  left  the  hold,  and  wash*d  the  decksi  * 
And  made  a  scene  men  do  not  soon  forget ; 

For  they  remember  battles,  fires,  and  wrecks. 
Or  any  other  thing  that  brings  regret. 

Or  breaks  their  hopes,  or  hearts,  or  heads,  or  necks : 
Thus  drownings  are  much  talk'd  of  by  the  divers,. 
And  swimmers,  who  may  chance  to  be  sunrivors. 

xxxn. 

Immediately  the  masts  were  cut  away. 
Both  main  and  mixen ;  first  the  mixen  went. 

The  main-mast  followed :  but  the  ship  still  lay 
Like  a  mere  log,  and  baffied  our  intent 

Foremast  and  bowsprit  were  cut  down,  and  they 
Eased  her  at  last  (although  we  never  meant 

To  part  with  all  till  every  hope  was  blighted). 

And  then  with  violence  the  old  ship  righted..  ^ 

TTTTTT- 

It  may  be  easily  supposed,  while  this 
Was  going  on,  some  people  were  unquiet, 

That  passengers  would  find  it  much  amiss 
To  lose  their  lives,  as  well  as  spoil  their  diet ; 

That  even  the  able  seaman,  deeming  his 
Days  nearly  o'er,  might  be  disposed  to  riot. 

As  upon  such  occasions  tars  will  ask 

For  grog,  and  sometimes  drink  rum  from  the  cask. 

XXXIV. 

There's  nought,  no  doubt,  so  much  the  spirit  calms 
As  rum  and  true  religion :  thus  It  was, 

Some  plunder*d,  some  drank  spirits,  some  simg  psalms. 
The  high  wind  made  the  treble,  and  as  bass 

The  hoarse  harsh  waves  kept  time ;  Aright  cured  the 
quahns 
Of  all  the  luckless  landsmen's  sea-sick  maws : 

Strange  sounds  of  wailing,  blasphemy,  devotion, 

Clamour'd  in  chorus  to  the  roaring  ocean. 

Jackets,  bales  qf  muslin,  and  every  thing  of  the  like  descrip- 
tion that  could  be  got,  into  the  opening^*  — Lou  qf  the  Her- 
cules.'] 

>  C"  Notwithstanding  the  pumps  discharged  Jiftff  tons  of 
water  an  hour,  the  ship  certainly  must  have  gone  down,  had 
not  our  expedients  been  attended  with  some  success.  The 
pumps,  to  the  excellent  construction  of  which  I  owe  the  pre- 
servation of  my  life,  were  made  b»  Mr.  Morns  qf  London." — 
Ibid.] 

^  [''  As  tike  next  day  advanced,  the  weather  appeared  to 
moderate,  the  men  continued  moessantly  at  the  pumps,  and 
erery  exertion  was  made  to  keep  the  shut  afloat.  Scarce  was 
this  done,  when  a  gust,  exeeedtng  in  wolence  every  thing  qf 
the  kind  I  had  ever  seen,  or  could  conceive,  laid  the  shipon  her 
beam  ends."  —  Loss  qf  the  Centaur.] 

*  ["  The  ship  km  motionless,  and.  to  all  appearance.  Irre- 
vocably oTerset.  The  water  forsook  the  hM,  and  appeared 
between  decks."  —  Ibid.] 

fl  ["  Immediate  directions  were  given  to  cut  away  the  main 
and  mixen  masts,  trusting,  when  the  ship  righted,  to  be  able 
to  wear  her.  On  cutting  one  or  two  lanyards,  the  mHteU' 
mast  went  Jtrst  over,  but  wiOioat  produdng  the  smallest 
eflbct  on  the  ship,  and,  on  cnttlag  the  lanyard  of  one  shrood, 
the  main-^nastfMow^.  1  had  the  mortUlcadon  to  see  the 
foremast  and  boweprit  also  go  over.  On  this,  the  sMp 
righted  with  great  violence," —Ibid.] 
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XXXV. 

Perhap9  more  mischief  had  been  done,  but  for  i 
Our  Juan,  who,  with  sense  beyond  his  years, 

Got  to  the  spirit-room,  and  stood  before 
It  with  a  pair  of  pistols ;  a^d  their  fears. 

As  if  Death  were  more  dreadful  by  his  door 
Of  fire  than  water,  spite  of  oaths  and  tears. 

Kept  still  aloof  the  crew,  who,  ere  they  sunk. 

Thought  it  would  be  becoming  to  die  drunk.  2 

XXXVL 

"  Give  us  more  grog,"  they  cried,  "  for  it  will  be 
All  one  an  hour  hence.'*    Juan  answer*d,  **  No ! 

*Ti8  true  that  death  awaits  both  you  and  roe. 
But  let  us  die  like  men,  not  sink  below 

Like  brutes :  ** — and  thus  his  dangerous  post  kept  he,  < 
And  none  liked  to  anticipate  the  blow ; 

And  even  Pedrillo,  his  most  reverend  tutor. 

Was  for  some  rum  a  disappointed  suitor. 

XXXVII. 
The  good  old  gentleman  was  quite  aghast. 

And  made  a  loud  and  pious  lamentation ; 
Repented  all  his  sins,  and  made  a  last 

Irrevocable  vow  of  reformation ; 
Nothing  should  tempt  him  more  (this  peril  past) 

To  quit  his  academic  occupation, 
Ixx  cloisters  of  the  classic  Salamanca, 
To  follow  Juan's  wake,  like  Sancho  Panca. 

xxxvin. 

But  now  there  came  a  flash  of  hope  once  more ; 

Day  broke,  and  the  wind  lull'd :  the  masts  were  gone. 
The  leak  increased ;  shoals  round  her,  but  no  shore. 

The  vessel  swam,  yet  still  she  held  her  own. 
They  tried  the  pumps  again,  and  though  before 

Their  desperate  efforts  seem'd  all  useless  grown, 
A  glimpse  of  sunshine  set  some  hands  to  bale — 
The  stronger  pump'd,  the  weaker  thrunun'd  a  sail.  < 

XXXIX. 

Under  the  vesseFs  keel  the  sail  was  past. 
And  for  the  moment  it  had  some  effect ;  * 

But  with  a  leak,  and  not  a  stick  of  mast. 
Nor  rag  of  canvass  what  could  they  expect  ? 

But  still  *tis  best  to  struggle  to  the  last, 
*Ti8  never  too  late  to  be  wholly  wrecTd : 

I  r*'  Ferh^)i  the  whole  would  hare  got  drunk,  but  for.**  — 

JKS.  J 

*  "CA  mldshlpinao  wu  appointed  to  guard  the  spirit-room, 
to  reproM  that  uuhappr  desire  of  a  devoted  crew  to  die  in  a 
»tmte  ^  inioxication.  The  sailors,  though  In  other  respects 
orderly  In  conduct,  here  preued  eagerly  upon  him."  — Low 
^  tJke  Abergttvemntf.'\ 

*  r*'  *  Giw  m  iomegrogt*  they  exclaimed,  *  it  ititt  be  aO  one 
an  kourkenee.* — *  f  know  tte  mutt  die '  replied  the  gallant 
offloer,  coolly,  *butUtut  die  like  men  I ' — armed  with  a  brace 
ttf  pi$toi*  he  Iwpt  his  post,  even  while  the  ship  was  sinking." 
— lbid,\ 

*  ["However,  by  great  exertion  of  the  chain-pump,  we 
held  our  oum.  All  who  were  not  seamen  by  profession,  had 
been  employed  in  ikrumming  a  taitt."  — Aw.] 

^  [ **  which  wot  pasted  under  the  ship's  bottom,  and 

I  thought  had  some  effect " — Ibid.] 

*  ["  'T  is  ugiy  dying  In  the  Gulf  of  Lyons."  —  MS.] 

7  [**  The  ship  laboured  so  mueh^  that  I  could  scarce  hope 
she  would  swim  till  morning:  our  sufferings  were  very  great 
fifr  want  of  water.**  —  Loss  qf  the  Abergavcnnif.] 

*  [  *  The  weather  again  threatened,  and  by  noon  it  blew  a 
storm.  The  ship  laboured  gT;eatIy ;  the  water  appeared  in 
the/ore  and  q/ter  hold.  The  leathers  were  nearly  consumed, 
and  the  chains  qfthe  pumps,  by  constant  exertion,  and  friction 
of  the  coils,  were  rendered  almost  useless."  —  Ibid.] 

*  ["  At  length,  the  carpenter  came  up  from  below,  and  told 
the  crew,  who  were  working  at  the  pumps,  he  could  do  na 


And  though  'tis  true  that  man  can  only  die  oocc^ 
'Tis  not  so  pleasant  in  the  Golf  of  Lyons.  < 

XL. 
There  vrlnds  and  waves  had  huri'd  them,  and  from 
thence, 

isnthout  their  will,  they  carried  them  sway; 
For  they  were  forced  with  steering  to  dispense. 

And  never  had  as  yet  a  quiet  day 
On  which  they  mi^t  repose,  or  even  mmmepce 

A  Jurymast  or  rudder,  or  cooSi  say 
The  ship  would  swim  an  bmir,  which,  by  good  ludu 
Still  swam — thou^  not  exactly  like  a  duck. 

XLL 
The  wind,  in  fiict,  perhaps,  was  rather  leas, 

But  the  ship  labour'd  so,  they  scarce  oouM  hope 
To  weather  out  much  longer ;  the  distress 

Was  also  great  with  which  they  had  to  cope 
For  want  of  water,  and  their  solid  mas  7 

Was  scant  enough :  In  vain  the  telescope 
Was  used — nor  sail  nor  shore  appear'd  in  al^itt 
Nought  but  the  heavy  sea,  and  oomtaig  nJghL 

XLn. 
Again  the  weather  threaten'd, — again  Mew* 

A  gale,  and  in  the  fore  and  after  hold 
Water  appear'd ;  yet,  though  the  people  knew 

All  this,  the  most  were  patient,  and  aome  hold. 
Until  the  chains  and  leathers  were  worn  through 

Of  all  our  pumps :  — a  wreck  complete  die  roiTd, 
At  mercy  of  the  waves,  whose  mercks  are 
Like  human  beings  during  dvil  war. 

XLin. 
Then  came  the  carpenter,  at  last,  with  tean 

In  his  rough  eyes,  and  told  the  captain,  he 
Could  do  no  more :  he  was  a  man  in  years, 

And  long  had  voyaged  through  many  a  stomiy  hbi 
And  if  be  wept  at  length  »,  they  were  not  fcus 

That  made  his  eyelids  as  a  woman's  be. 
But  he,  poor  fellow,  had  a  wife  and  chUdren,— 
Two  things  for  dying  people  quite  bewildeitaf. 

XLIV. 
The  ship  was  evidently  settling  now  10 

Fast  by  the  head ;  and,  all  distinction  gooc^ 
Some  went  to  prayers  a^n,  and  made  a 

Of  candles  to  their  nints  11 — but  there 

more  for  them.  Seeing  their  eflbrta  nielew,  aiamr  «l 
burst  into  tears,  and  wept  like  children." —  Last  qfike 
gavennjf.} 

>o  ["  I  perceived  the  ship  settling  bp  the  JbMrf.**— Jftitf.] 

>i  [The  following  extract  is  taiMn  from  Lofd  Byrcai^s 
copy  of  Knumus's  Dialogues.    The  delightAil  colloqv; 
titled  **  NaufraAium  "  must,  as  It  is  obvious  fttiro  hie  lordsMy 
pencil-marlis,  nave  been  much  in   his   hands 
Anglus   quidam,   qui   promittHiat  monies  ani 
WMsamgamicae,  si  vivus  attlgisset  terram:  alii 
mittebant  ligno  cruds,  quod  essel  in  tali  locot.    V 
non  sine  risu,  qui  clarA  voce,  ne  non  exaudlretvr, , 
Christophoro,  qui  etc  Lutetia  in  summo  tcnnl*^  n 
quam  statua,  eereum  tantum  auantus  ettet  nsr.    Hac 
vociferans  quantum  poterat  laenttdem  incannt ,  qiA 
proximus  anlstebat  uli  notns,  cuMto  tHum  tetick, 
monuit:  Vide  quid  poUlcearis:  ettamtt  ret 
rum  auctlonem  facias,  non  iVieris  solvenda 
iam  preasiore,  ne  videlioet  exaiidtret  Cbi 
inquit,  iatue  1    An  credls  me  ex  animo ' 
tifl«ro  terram,  non  datunis  sum  till 
"There   was  there  a  certain  Rnrilahi  , 

Elden  mountains  to  Our  Lady  of  Waistnghan,  U  ha   . 
id  again.  Others  prondied  many  things  to  tha  Wool 
the  Cross,  which  was  in  such  a  place.    I  beard  on*,  naa  wl 
out  laughter,  who,  with  a  clear  voloe,  leot  he  aboMM  ••• 
heard,  promised  Christopher,  who  it  at  Paris,  ea  iJie  ta^ 
church.— a  mountain  more  truly  than  a  statue,  .i.-«  1 
candle  at  big  at  ke  wot  himteif.    When,  liawlli« 
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To  pay  them  with ;  and  some  looVd  o'er  the  bow ; 
Some  hoisted  out  the  boats ;  and  there  was  one 
That  begK*d  Pedrillo  for  an  absolution. 
Who  told  him  to  be  damn*d — in  his  conAislon.  i 

XLV. 
Some  lashM  them  In  their  hammocks ;  some  put  on 

Their  best  clothes,  as  If  going  to  a  fiiir ; 
Some  cuised  the  day  on  which  they  saw  the  sun, 

And  gnash'd  their  teeth,  and,  howling,  tore  their 
And  others  went  oif  as  they  had  begun,  [hair ; 

Getting  the  boato  out,  being  well  aware. 
That  a  tight  boat  will  live  in  a  rough  sea. 
Unless  with  breakers  close  beneath  her  lee.  ^ 

XLVL 
The  wont  of  all  was,  that  in  their  condition, 

Having  been  sevenl  days-  in  great  distress, 
'T  was  dil^cult  to  get  out  such  provision 

As  now  might  render  their  long  siiiTerlng  less : 
Men,  even  when  dying,  dislike  inanition ;  * 

Their  stock  was  damaged  by  the  weather's  stress : 
Two  casks  of  biscuit,  and  a  keg  of  butter. 
Were  all  that  could  be  thrown  into  the  cutter. 

XLVII. 
But  in  the  kmg-boat  they  contrived  to  stow 

Some  pounds  of  bread,  though  injured  by  the  wet ; 
Water,  a  twenty-gallon  cask  or  so ; 

Six  flasks  of  wine ;  and  they  contrived  to  get 
A  portion  of  their  beef  up  from  below,  * 

And  with  a  piece  of  pork,  moreover,  met 
But  scarce  enough  to  serve  them  for  a  hmcheon^ 
Then  there  was  rum,  eight  gallons  in  a  puncheon. 

XLVin. 
The  other  boats,  the  yawl  and  pinnace,  had 

Been  stove  in  the  beginning  of  the  gale ;  & 
And  the  long-boat's  condition  was  but  bad. 

As  there  were  but  two  blankets  for  a  saa,^ 
And  one  oar  Ibr  a  mast,  which  a  young  lad 

Threw  in  by  good  luck  over  the  ship's  rail ; 
And  two  boats  could  not  hold,  fkr  less  be  stored, 
To  save  one  ^«if  the  people  then  on  board. 

XLIX. 
T  was  twilight,  and  the  simless  day  went  down 

Over  the  waste  of  waters ;  like  a  veU, 

M  be  coold,  the  man  reiterated  thl«  o^";  •«  JS*"*!"^ 
that  binchanee  «tood  next,  known  to  hto.  touched  Mm  wito 
wTelbow.Mid  Mdd— *  Hare  a  care  what  you  promiie;  though 
JSi'SX'S^uctlon  of  all  your  Kood.,  ^T  "J'^'ln^lrl?  leS 
bav  •  Then  he  Myt,  with  a  ▼oice  now  lower,  to  wit.  lest 
SSrUtopher  .houldW.-;  Hold  your  tongjiy,  you  fo^ ;  dg 
TOO  thSk  I  »peak  from  my  heart  ?^  If  once  I  touch  land,  I  H 
JSt  gWeWmat2iow  candle.' "-CLAias'*  Translatum.] 

1  ["You  cannot  imagine,"  wy.  Cardrnol  de  Rett,  (who 
naniiwly  escaped  shipwreck  ta  the  Gulf  of  Lj^^O  -  ^e 
horror  iagreat  storm :  ffou  can  as  MOe  tmagme  the  ridi- 
SS^q^S  USTbody  were  at  their  prayers,  or  were  con- 
fe^i^  th«iSelt«.  the  prHate  captain  of  the  galley  caused, 
[rthTgrSteit  height  of  the  danger,  kit  embroidtred  cotU  and 
iVrtfw/ to  Be  brought  to  him.  saying,  that  *  true 
siuSd^JSht  to  die  b««fng  hU  king's  marks  of  dlsti^on. 
SC^JunSlf  down  In  his  great  elbow  chair,  and  wHh  hU 
foSt  rtruSapoor  NeanoHuS  In  the  chops,  who,  not  being 
'  Sito^Sid.'^crlXg^al^g.oryinaoutalou^^^^^ 
I  Don  Fernando,  porl'amordeDios.  confession.  ThecaP.^j 
whOT  he  struck*hbn.  said  to  him,  •  Inhnigo  de  I)ios  pWea 
fonfesckm  1 '  and  on  my  representhig  to  him,  that  his  imer- 
UPmewm nSright.  hi «S5  that  that  old  m«i  gare  ofltaoe 
ST^  whole  ^ey.  A  Sicilian  Obserrantine  monk  waj 
Dr«M:hfug  at  the  foot  of  the  great  mast,  that  St.  Frands  had 
SSeSrel  to  hhn»  and  had  assured  hhn  that  we  should  not 
SKShTl  should  nerer  hare  done,  were  I  to  describe  aU  the 
iTdiculoui  sights  that  are  seen  on  these  occasions.  J 

9  r-  Some  appeared  perfectiy  resigned.  w«ilto  ^Jl^ 
•noeSs.  and  dwfred  thefr  maaamates  to  Uuhthemin;othm 
^J^torMcorlng  themaeWca  to  gratings  and  small  rafta ;  but 


Which,  if  withdrawn,  would  but  disclose  the  firown 
Of  one  whose  hate  is  mask'd  but  to  assalL  ^ 

Thus  to  their  hopeless  eyes  the  night  was  shown. 
And  grimly  darkled  o*er  the  ihces  pale. 

And  the  dim  desolate  deep :  twelve  days  had  Fear 

Been  their  fkmiliar,  and  now  Death  was  here. 

L. 

Some  trial  had  been  making  at  a  raft. 

With  littie  hope  in  such  a  rolling  sea, 
A  sort  of  thing  at  which  one  would  have  laugh'd,  > 

If  any  laughter  at  such  times  could  be. 
Unless  with  people  who  too  much  have  quaff  *d, 

And  have  a  kind  of  wild  and  horrid  glee. 
Half  epileptical,  and  half  hysterical :  — 
Thehr  preservation  would  have  been  a  miracle. 

LL 

At  half-past  eight  o'clock,  booms,,  hencoops,  spars. 
And  all  things,  for  a  chance,  had  been  cast  loose, 

That  stUl  could  keep  afloat  the  struggling  tars,  9 
For  yet  they  strove,  although  of  no  great  use : 

There  was  no  light  in  heaven  but  a  few  stars. 
The  boats  put  off  o'ercrowded  with  their  crews ; 

She  gave  a  heel,  and  then  a  lurch  to  port. 

And,  going  down  head  foremost — rank,,  in  short.  ^ 

UL 
Then  rose  from  sea  to  sky  the  wfld  ihrswell — 

Then  shriek'd  the  timid,.and  stood  still  the  braver— 
Then  some  leap'd  overboard  with  dreadftil  yell,  ^^ 

Aa  eager  to  anticipate  their  grave ; 
And  the  sea  yawn'd  around  her  like  a  hell. 

And  down  she  suck'd  with  her  the  whirling  wave» 
Like  one  who  grapples  with  his  enemy. 
And  strives  to  strangle  him  before  he  die. 

Lm. 

And  first  one  universal  shriek  there  rush'd. 
Louder  than  the  loud  ocean,  like  a  crash 

Of  echoing  thunder ;  and  then  all  was  hush'd. 
Save  the  wild  wind  and  the  remorseless  dash 

Of  billows ;  hut  at  intervals  there  gush'd. 
Accompanied  with  a  convulsive  splash, 

A  solitary  shriek,  the  bubbling  cry 

Of  some  strong  swimmer  in  his  agony. « 

the  most  predominant  idea  was  that  qf  putting  on  their  best 
and  eleanegt  ehtkes.  The  boats  were  got  over  the  side."— 
Abergavenntf.} 

3  r**  Men  wUl  prove  hungry,  even  when  next  perdition.** 
—  BfS.] 

*  [**  Elriife  bagi  of  rice,  H»Jla$k$  qfwhu^  and  a  twtall  quan- 
tity  <f  Malted  beef  mtd  porkt  were  put  hito  the  long-boat,  aa 
provisions  for  the  whole."--  Wreck  qftbe  %iin«y.] 

»  [**  The  pawl  wot  siove  alongside  and  sunk."  —  Centaur.] 

>  {One  oar  was  erected  for  a  maM-ffuuf ,  and  the  other  bent 
to  the  breadth  of  the  hUuJteUfor  a  saH.**  —  Lou  qf  the  Wd" 
Unglon  Trmuport,] 

7  [•*  Which  being  withdrawn,  dfscloaefl  but  the  tnrnn 
Of  one  who  bates  us,  so  the  night  was  shown,"  &c — MS.] 

s  [**As  rq/b  had  been  mentioned  by  the  carpenter,  I 
thought  it  right  to  make  the  attempt.  It  was  impossible  (br 
any  man  to  deceive  himself  with  the  hopes  of  being  saved  on 
a  raft  in  such  a  sea  as  this."  —  Centaur^ 

•  [**  SparSt  boomSf  heneoopt^  and  every  thing  buoyant,  were 
therefore  out  looee^  that  the  men  might  have  some  chance  to 
save  themselves."  —  Lou  qfthe  Pandora,] 

IS  [••  We  had  scarcely  quitted  the  ship,  when  she  gave  a 
heavy  Imrch  to  port,  and  then  went  down,  head  Jbr«^»o^''  — 
LadgHobart.} 

n  [•*  At  this  Instant,  one  of  the  officers  told  the  captain  she 


going  down,  and  blddhig  hhn  fkrewell.  leapt  overboard  : 
the  crewbad  just  time  to  letq»  overboard,  which  they  did,  ut- 
tering a  moet  drea4ful  yell.** — Pandora.} 
19  [How  accurately  has  Byron  described  the  whole  progreaa 
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LTV. 
The  boats,  as  stated,  had  got  off1)efiyre, 

And  in  them  crowded  seyeral  of  the  crew; 
And  yet  their  present  hope  was  hardly  more 

Than  what  it  had  been,  for  so  strong  it  blew, 
There  was  sUght  chance  of  reaching  any  shore-; 

And  then  they  were  too  many,  though  so  few — 
Nine  in  the  cutter,  thirty  in  the  boat. 
Were  counted  in  them  when  they  got  afloaL 

LV. 
All  the  rest  perish'd ;  near  two  hundred  souls 

Had  left  their  bodies ;  and  what's  worse,  alas ! 
When  over  Catholics  the  ocean  rolls. 

They  must  wait  several  weeks  before  a  mass 
Takes  off  one  peck  of  purgatorial  cools, 

Because,  till  people  know  what's  come  to  pass. 
They  won't  lay  out  their  money  on  the  dead — 
It  coats  three  francs  for  every  mass  that's  said. 

LVL 
Juan  got  into  the  long-boat,  and  there 

Contrived  to. help  Pedrlllo  to  a  place  ; 
It  seem'd  as  if  they  had  exchanged  their  care. 

For  Juan  wore  the  magisterial  face 
Which  courage  i^ves,  while  poor  Peddllo*s  pair 

Of  eyes  were  crying  for  their  owner's  case : 
Battlsta,  though,  (a  name-caU'd  shortly  Tita) 
Was  lost  by  getting  «t  some  aqua- vita. 

LYTL 
Pedro,  his  valet,  too,  he  tried  to  save. 

But  the  same  cause,  conducive  to  his  loss. 
Left  him  so  drunk,  he  jump'd  into  the  wave. 

As  o'er  the  cutter's  edge  he  tried  to  cross. 
And  so  he  found  a  wine-and-watery  grave ; 

They  could  not  rescue  him  although  so  dose. 
Because  the  sea  ran  higher  ewry  minute. 
And  for  the  boat— the  crew  kept  crowding;ln  it 

LVm. 
A  small,  old  spaniel, — which  had  been  Don  J68e*s, 

His  Ceither's,  whom  he  loved,  as  ye  may  think. 
For  on  such  things  the  memory  reposes 

With  tenderness — stood  howling  on  the  brink. 
Knowing,  (dogs  have  such  intellectual  noses !) 

No  doubt,  the  vessel  was  about  to  sink ; 
ABd  Juan  caught  him  up,  and  ere  he  stepp'd 
Off,  threw  him  in,  then  alter  him  he  ieap'd.'i 

He  also  stuff'd  his  money  where  he  could 

About  his  person,  and  Pedrillo's  too, 
Who  let  him  do,  in  foct,  whate'er  he  would. 

Not  knowing  what  himself  to  say,  or  do. 
As  every  rising  wave  his  dread  renew'd ; 

But  Juan,  trusting  they  might  still  get  through. 
And  deeming  there  were  remedies  for  any  ill. 
Thus  re-embark'd  his  tutor  and  his  spanieL 

of  a  thipwrack.  ioikeJbuU  eaUutrmJu  1  —  Sib  John  Babeow  : 
History  qftke  BomUy."] 

1  ['*  The  boat,  being  Ikttened  to  the  rigging,  was  no  sooner 
deared  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  water,  than  a  do|  of  mine 
came  to  me  running  along  Che  gonwale.  /  took  htm  ra.*'  — 
Shipwreck  qftkc  Betsey.} 

*  ["  It  blew  a  violent  storm,  so  that  between  the  seas  the 
sail  was  becalmed ;  and  when  tm  tke  top  <tf  tke  vove,  it  u»u 
too  much  to  be  Mf,  but  we  could  not  venture  to  take  it  In,  for 
we  were  In  rerj  Imminent  danger  and  distress  i  the  sea  curl- 
ing ooer  the  stem  of  the  boat,  which  obliged  us  to  bate  with 
aUtmrmightr—Bligh's  Open  Boat  Vavigotiom,  See  Bab- 
bow's  S9e»^fkU  Utstorp^  p.  $9.] 


*Twa8  a  rough  night,  and  blew  so  stHBy  yet. 

That  the  sail  was  becalm'd  between  the 
Though  on  the  wave's  high  top  too  much  to  set* 

They  dared  not  take  it  in  for  all  the  bntae: 
Each  sea  curl'd  o'er  the  stem,  and  kept'them  wet. 

And  made  them  bole  without  a  moment's  «He,* 
So  that  themselves  as  well  as  hopes  were  dai4p*d» 
And  the  poor  little  cutter  quickly  swamp'd. 

LXL 
Nine  souls  more  went  in  her :  the  loog-boot  ttfll 

Kept  above  water,  with  an  oar  for  most. 
Two  blankets  stttch'd  together,  answering  ill 

Instead  of  sail,  were  to  the  oar  made  fiut ; 
Though  every  wave  roU'd  menacing  to  fill. 

And  present  peril  all  before  surpass'd** 
They  grieved  for  those  who   erish'd  with  the  cotter* 
And  also  for  the  biscuit-casks  and  batter. 

LXIL 
The  stm  rose  red  and  fiery,  a  sure  sign 

Of  the  continuance  of  the  gale :  to  run 
Before  the  sea  until  it  should  grow  fine. 

Was  all  that  for  the  present  could  be  done : 
A  few  tea-spoonfuls  of  their  rum  and  wine 

Were  served  out  to  the  people,  who  b^un  ^ 
To  fidnt,  and  damaged  bread  wet  through  the  bap» 
And  most  of  them  had  little  clothes  but  nga. 

LXin. 
They  counted  thirty,  crowded  In  a  space 

Which  left  scarce  room  for  motion  or  exertion; 
They  did  their  best  to  modify  their  cose. 

One  half  sate  up,  though  numb'd  with  the  immenioi^ 
While  t'other  half  were  laid  down  in  their  fAoce, 

At  watch  and  watch ;  thus,  shivering  Uke  tbt  teftfaa 
Ague  in  its  cdld  fit,  they  fiU'd  their  boot. 
With  nothing  but  the  sky  fbr  a  great  coat.  * 

LXTV. 
*T  is  very  certain  the  desire  of  life 

Prolongs  it :  this  is  obvious  to  physicians. 
When  patients,  neither  plagued  with  Ariends  nor  wtte. 

Survive  through  very  desperate  condition^ 
Because  they  still  can  hope,  nor  shines  the  knUe 

Nor  shears  of  Atropos  before  their  visions : 
Despair  of  all  recovery  spoils  longevity. 
And  makes  men's  miseries  of  alarming  brevity. 

LXV. 

'Tis  said  that  penons  living  on  annuities 
Are  longer  lived  than  others, — God  knows  vtiy. 

Unless  to  plague  the  grantors, — yet  so  true  It  ia» 
That  some,  I  really  think,  do  never  die : 

Of  any  creditors  the  worst  a  Jew  It  is, 
And  thai 's  their  mode  of  ftimishing  supply : 

In  my  young  days  they  lent  me  cash  that  way. 

Which  I  found  very  troublesome  to  p^. 


*'  Before  It  was  dark,  a  hUmket  was  discovwrtd 
This  was  Immediately  bent  to  one  of  the 
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boat. 

and  under  It,  as  a  sail^  we  scudded  all  night,  ta 

being  sufoUowed  bff  ewerg  vaav/'—  Ceutpmr.} 

*  [**Themmro»ereimmdfter}f^msm 

SJe  of  wind — We  could  do  nothing 
e  sea.  —  /  served  a  iea-^poo^fUl  v 
The  bread  we  found  was  ttam%ut  oud 

*  [**  As  our  1od|^  was  very  wret^ad  and 

want  of  roorn^  I  endearoured  to  remedy  this  delbct,  by  \_ 
ourselves  at  watch  and  watch;  so  that  mw  AaQTalwai*  eia  n. 
while  the  other  half  liy  down  in  thobottam  of  tiM  b«al»  w& 
motUng  to  ceaer  ms  hmtthe  ktmwm,**'^ikii.} 
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LXVL 
*Ti9  thus  with  people  In  an  open  boat. 

They  lire  upon  the  love  of  life,  and  bear 
More  than  can  be  beliered,  or  even  thought. 

And  stand  like  rocks  the  tempest's  wear  and  tear ; 
And  hardship  still  has  been  the  sailor's  lot. 

Since  Noah's  ark  went  cruising  here  and  there ; 
She  had  a  curious  crew  as  well  as  cargo, 
Like  the  first  <dd  Greek  privateer,  the  Argo. 

LXVn. 
But  man  is  a  carnivorous  production, 

And  must  have  meals,  at  least  one  meal  a  day ; 
He  cannot  live,  like  woodcocks,  upon  suction. 

But,  like  the  shark  and  tiger,  must  have  prey ; 
Although  his  anatomical  construction 

Bears  vegetables,  in  a  grumbling  way. 
Tour  labouring  people  think  beyond  all  question. 
Beef;  veal»  and  mutton,  better  for  digestion. 

LXTIIL 
And  thus  it  was  with  this  our  hapless  crew ; 

For  on  the  third  day  there  came  on  a  calm. 
And  though  at  first  theh'  strength  it  might  renew. 

And  lying  on  their  weariness  like  balm, 
Lull'd  them  like  turtles  sleeping  on  the  blue 

Of  ocean,  when  they  woke  they  felt  a  qualm. 
And  fell  all  ravenously  on  their  provision. 
Instead  of  hoarding  it  with  due  precision. 

LXDL 

The  consequence  was  easily  foreseen — 

They  ate  up  all  they  had,  and  drank  their  wine. 

In  spite  of  all  remonstrances,  and  then 

On  what,  in  Curt,  next  day  were  they  to  dine  ? 

They  hoped  the  wind  would  rise,  these  foolish  men  1 
And  carry  them  to  shore ;  these  hopes  were  fine. 

But  as  they  had  but  one  oar,  and  that  brittle, 

It  would  have  been  more  wise  to  save  their  victual. 

LXX. 

The  fourth  day  came,  but  not  a  breath  of  air,  * 
And  Ocean  slumber'd  like  an  unwean'd  child : 

The  fifth  day,  and  their  boat  lay  fioatlng  there. 
The  sea  and  sky  were  blue,  and  clear,  and  mild — 

With  their  one  oar  (I  wish  they  had  had  a  pair) 
What  could  they  do  ?  and  hunger's  rage  grew  wild : 

So  Juan's  spaniel,  spite  of  his  entreating. 

Was  kiU'd,  and  portion'd  out  for  present  eating.  > 

LXXL 
On  the  sixth  day  they  fed  upon  his  hide, 
And  Juan,  who  had  still  refused,  because 


*  [**  The  romtb  day  came,  and  not  a  breath  of  air,  ftc.*'— 

BUOH.] 

>  ["  The  foarth  day  we  began  to  luflbr  exceedingly  from 
hunger  and  thlnU  I  then  seized  my  dog,  and  plunged  my 
knife  into  Iti  throat.  We  caught  hU  blood  in  the  hat,  re- 
celTlng  in  our  hands  and  drinking  what  ran  orer ;  we  after- 
wards drank  In  turn  out  of  the  hat,  and  felt  ounelvei  re- 
fretbed."  —  Shipvreek  qftke  SeUep.] 

3  [*«  Vow,  however,  when  Mr.  Byron  waa  at  home  with 
hli  dog,  a  party  came  to  tell  htm  their  necesaltiee  were  such, 
that  they  mast  eat  the  dog,  or  starve.  In  spite  of  Mr.  B.'s 
desire  topresenre  the  ftithftil  animal,  thev  took  him  by  force 
and  killed  him.  Thinking  he  was  entitled  to  a  share,  he  par- 
took of  their  repast.  Titree  weeks  afterwards,  recollectlnc 
the  spot  where  the  dog  was  killed,  he  went  to  It,  and  was  glad 
to  mdie  amealof  the  pawiamdtkm.'*—Coiiuooon%Br%oH^i 
Narrmiipe.] 

*  [The  foet  of  men,  in  extreme  cases,  destroying  each  oilier 
for  the  sake  of  afipeashig  hunger,  Is  but  too  well  established 
—and  to  a  great  extent,  on  the  raft  of  the  French  frigate 


The  creature  was  his  fhther's  dog  that  died. 
Now  foeling  all  the  vulture  in  his  Jaws, 

With  some  remorse  received  (though  first  denied) 
As  a  great  Ikvour  one  of  the  fore-paws,  9 

Which  he  divided  with  PedrOlo^  who 

Devoured  it,  longing  for  the  other  too. 

LXZIL 

The  seventh  day,  and  no  wind  —  the  biuming 
sun 

Blister'd  and  soorch'd,  and,  stagnant  on  the  sea, 
They  lay  like  carcasses ;  and  hope  was  none. 

Save  in  the  breeie  that  came  not ;  savagely 
They  glared  upon  each  other — all  was  done. 

Water,  and  wine,  and  food, — and  you  might  see 
The  longings  of  the  cannibal  arise 
(Although  they  spoke  not)  In  their  wolfish  eyes* 

LXZnL 

At  length  one  whisper'd  his  companion,  who 
Whisper'd  another,  and  thus  it  went  round. 

And  then  into  a  hoarser  murmur  grew, 

An  ominous,  and  wild,  and  desperate  sound ; 

And  when  his  comrade's  thought  each  sufferer  knew, 
*T  was   but   his  own,    suppress'd    till  now,  he 
found: 

And  out  they  spoke  of  lots  fbr  flesh  and  blood. 

And  who  should  die  to  be  his  fellow's  food.  * 

LXXIV. 

But  ere  they  came  to  this,  they  that  day  shared 
Some    leathern   caps,   and    what   remain'd   of 
shoes; 

And  then  they  look'd  around  them,  and  despair'd. 
And  none  to  be  the  sacrifice  would  choose ; 

At  length  the  lots  were  torn  up  ^  and  prepared. 
But  of  materials  that  much  shock  the  Muse — 

Having  no  paper,  for  the  want  of  better. 

They  took  by  force  ttom  Juan  Julia*s  letter. 

LXXV. 

The  lots  were  made,  and  mark'd,  and  mix'd,  and 
handed. 

In  silent  horror  ^  and  their  distribution 
Lull'd  even  the  savage  hunger  which  demanded. 

Like  the  Promethean  vulture,  this  pollution ; 
None  in  particular  had  sought  or  plann'd  it, 

*Twas  nature  gnaw'd  them  to  this  resolution. 
By  which  none  were  permitted  to  be  neuter — 
And  the  lot  fUl  on  Juan*s  luckless  tutor. 


MMuse,  when  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  also  on 
the  rock  in  the  Mediterranean,  when  the  Nautilus  frigate  was 
lost.  —  Sib  John  Baxeow.} 

•  [**  Being  driven  to  distreu  for  want  of  food,  they  soaked 
tMeirihoa^  and  two  kairf  capt  which  were  amonc  them.  In 
the  water ;  which  being  rendered  soft,  each  partooa  of  them. 
But  day  after  day  having  passed,  and  the  cravings  of  htmger 
pressing  hard  upon  them,  they  fell  upon  the  horrible  and 
dreadful  expedient  of  eating  each  other ;  and  In  order  to  pre- 
vent any  contention  about  who  should  become  the  food  of  tlie 
others,  th«7  cast  lots  to  determine  the  iuflbrar."— fsi^tfi^fs 
(^the  Crew  qftke  Thonuu.^ 

•  [**  The  loit  were  drawn:  the  captain,  sHmmoning all  his 
strenath,  wrote  upon  slips  of  paper  the  name  of  eaoi  man, 
foldea  them  up,  put  them  into  a  iMt,  and  shook  them  together. 
The  crew,  meanwhile,  preserved  011  avffkl  eSemee  /  each  eve 
was  fixed  and  each  mouth  open,  wliUe  terror  was  stron^y 
impressed  tmon  every  countenance.  The  unhappy  nersoo, 
wi&  aoanly  fortitude,  resigned  himself  to  his  miseraliw  asso- 
clateB."^Fam^iie  in  the  American  Sk^  Pega.} 
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LXXYL 
He  bat  requested  to  be  bled  to  death : 

The  surgeon  had  his  instruments,  and  bled  > 
Pedrillo,  and  so  gently  ebb'd  his  breath, 

Tou  hardly  could  perceive  when  he  was  dead. 
He  died  as  bom,  a  Catholic  in  fiiith. 

Like  most  in  the  belief  in  which  they  're  bred. 
And  lint  a  little  crucifix  he  kiss'd. 
And  then  held  out  his  jugular  and  wrist 


Lxxvn. 

The  surgeon,  as  there  was  no  other  fee. 
Had  his  first  choice  of  morsels  for  his  pains ; 

But  being  thirstiest  at  the  moment,  he 
Preferr'd  a  draught  from  the  Itot-flowing  veins :  * 

Fart  was  divided,  part  thrown  in  the  sea. 

And  such  things  as  the  entrails  and  the  brains 

Begaled  two  sharks,  who  followed  o*er  the  billow  — 

The  sailors  ate  the  rest  of  poor  Pedrillo. 

LXXYITL 
The  saflors  ate  him,  all  save  three  or  four. 

Who  were  not  qidte  so  fond  of  animal  food ; 
To  these  was  added  Juan,  who,  before 

Befaring  his  own  spaniel,  hardly  could 
Vsd  now  his  appetite  increased  much  more ; 

T  was  not  to  be  expected  that  he  should. 
Even  in  extremity  of  their  disaster. 
Dine  ^rith  them  on  bis  pastor  and  his  master. 


LXXIX. 
'T  was  better  that  he  did  not ;  for,  in  foct. 

The  consequence  was  awAil  in  the  extreme ; 
For  they,  who  were  most  ravenous  in  the  act. 

Went  rsging  mad  >  —  Lord !  how  they  did  blas- 
pheme ! 
And  foam  and  roll,  with  strange  convulsions  rack*d. 

Drinking  salt-water  like  a  mountain-stream. 
Tearing,  and  grinning,  howling,  screeching,  swearings 
And,  with  hysenaplaughter,  died  despairing. 

LXXX. 

Their  numbers  were  much  thinn*d  by  this  infliction. 
And  all  the  rest  were  thin  enough,  Heaven  knows ; 

And  some  of  them  had  lost  their  recollection. 
Happier  than  they  who  still  perceived  their  woes ; 

But  others  ponder*d  on  a  new  dissection. 
As  if  not  wam*d  sufficiently  by  those 

Who  had  already  perl8h*d,  suffering  madly. 

For  having  used  their  appetites  so  sadly. 

I  I**  Be  requeued  to  be  bled  to  deaths  the  tuneom  befng  with 
them,  and  havinc  his  cau  qf  iiutrumienU  in  ols  pocket  when 
he  quitted  the  ship."  —  Tkonuu.y 

*  ['*  No  sooner  had  the  fatal  instrument  touched  the  rein, 
than  the  operator  applied  his  parched  Ups,  and  dramk  the 
blood  at  it  Jlowedt  while  the  rest  anxiously  watched  the 
Tlctim*s  departing  tyreath,  that  thev  might  proceed  to  satisfy 
the  hunger  which  preyed  upon  tnem  to  so  fkightful  a  dt- 
gree."— /6«.] 

*  ["  Those  who  glutted  themselves  with  human  flesh  and 
gore,  and  whose  stomachs  retained  the  unnatural  food,  soon 
perished  with  ragmg  tMoiuYy,"  *c.  —  Ibid,] 

4  C"  Another  expedient  we  had  frequent  recourse  to,  find- 
ing It  supplied  our  mouths  with  temporary  moisture,  was 
ekeunng  any  substance  we  could  And,  generally  a  bit  of 
canrass,  oreren  lead." — Juno.} 

*  [**  On  the  2SCh.  at  noon,  we  caught  a  noddy.  I  divided  it 
into  eighteen  portions.  In  the  evening  we  caught  twoboobiet.** 

—  BUOH.] 

«      ["  Quandb  ebbe  detto  t^^  con  rll  occhi  torti 
Riprese  il  teschio  misero  co^denti, 
Che  ftiro  all*  osso,  come  d'un  can  forti."* 


The 


translator 


passage  is  thus  powerfully  rendered  by  Danta*s  last 
tor.  Mr.  Ichabod  Wright  — 


LXZXL 

And  next  they  thought  upon  the  nsita'f  mite, 
As  Attest ;  but  he  saved  himself;  beaoN, 

Besides  being  much  avene  fkom  sudh  a  bte, 
There  were  some  other  reMoos :  the  flntm» 

He  had  been  rather  indisposed  of  Iste; 
And  that  which  chiefly  proved  hli  isfliig  dssR, 

Was  a  small  present  made  to  him  st  Csdli^ 

By  general  subscription  of  the  Isdiea. 

LXXXn. 
Of  poor  Pedrillo  something  still  rmurio'd, 

But  was  used  sparingly,  —  some  were  afrsid, 
And  others  still  ^eir  appetites  consinin'd, 

Or  but  at  times  a  little  supper  made ; 
All  except  Juan,  who  througihout  ahstais'd, 

Chewing  a  piece  of  bamboo,  and  nme  lad:* 
At  length  they  caught  two  boobies,  and  s  noddy,* 
And  then  they  left  off  eating  the  dead  body. 

LXXXHL 
And  if  Fedr1Ilo*s  &te  should  shockiag  be, 

Bemember  Ugolino  ^  condescends 
To  eat  the  head  of  his  arch-enemy 

The  moment  after  he  politely  ends 
His  tale:  if  foes  be  food  in  hell,  at  ses 

*T  is  surely  fiur  to  dine  upon  oar  fitaidi, 
When  shipwreck's  short  allowance  grovs  too  sco^t 
Without  being  much  more  horrible  than  Dott 

LXXZIY. 

And  the  same  night  there  ftM  a  shower  of  nil, 
For  which  their  mouths  gaped,  like  the  cncbrf 
earth 

When  dried  to  summer  dust ;  till  tanglit  br  ^ 
Hen  really  know  not  what  good  water  *i  vtftk; 

If  you  had  been  in  Turiiey  or  in  Spsio, 
Or  with  a  fiunish'd  boat*S-crew  bad  your  botl. 

Or  in  the  desert  heard  the  camel's  bell. 

You  *d  wish  yourself  where  Truth  is  — to  i«t 

LXZXY. 

It  pour*d  down  torrents,  but  tiiey  were  ooiicbff 
Until  they  found  a  ragged  piece  of  dwct, 

Which  served  them  as  a  sort  of  spongy  pttcber, 
And  when  they  deem'd  its  moistiire  was  caapM. 

They  wrung  it  out,  and  though  a  thinty^tcfetf 
Might  not  have  thought  the  scanty  diw^  »  ^ 

As  a  fUll  pot  of  porter,  to  their  thinkiiig 

They  ne'er  tiU  now  had  known  the  j<^  rf  W*** 

**  Then  both  my  hands  through  mgoish  Ididbtei 
And  they,  supposing  that  fhNn  want  of  fcod 
I  did  so,  sudden  raised  themselves  uprifhi. 
And  said  —  *  O  f^her,  leae  will  be  oar  psin. 
If  thou  wilt  feed  on  us  :  thou  dktst  baslew 
This  wretched  flesh— *t  Is  thfaie  to  take  ssriB :. 
Then  was  I  cahn.  lest  they  the  more  sfaooM  fp*^ 

Two  days  all  silent  we  remain'd.    Olhea       , 

Hard  Earth  I  Why  didst  thou  not  hMiesCh  »  ds** 

Four  days  our  agonies  liad  been  delajM 
When  Gaddo  at  my  feet  hb  body  threw. 
Exclaiming,  *  Father,  wby  not  ^ve  us  aid? 
He  died— and  as  distinrt  as  here  I  stand 
I  saw  the  three  fUl  one  by  one,  U^ssn 

The  sixth  day  closed:  then,  gropfaig  wkh  ■?;■■■ 
I  felt  each  wretched  corpse,  for  sight  hid  ftO  d : 

Two  days  1  cali'd  on  those  who  wert  noww-  . 
Then  hunger,  strongn*  even  than  grW,  pwj^^ 
Tkia  taid^atide  U*  vn^eM  fc  ^^^  ^ 
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And  vfitk  kit  teeth  agahCdke  atmMhelart, 
Fierce  at  a  dog  fu  gmaw  tke  wen  *"■'• 

7  [**  In  the  evening  there  cnne  on  » iqaaD^vbkKf  *, 
the  most  seasonable  reUef.  as  it  ww  iwiijmhiW  ««•  *^ 
mm ;  we  had  no  means  of  catehlag  it,  bat  bv< 
our  clothes ;  catching  the  drapt  as  tbef  w,  v  > 
them  omi  of  oar  dotfaes."  —  OasaNir.] 
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LXXXYL 
And  their  baked  Upt,  with  many  m  bloody  crack, 

SQck*d  in  the  moisture,  which  like  nectar  8tream*d ; 
Their  throats  were  oyens,  their  swoln  tongues  were 
black. 

As  the  rich  man's  in  hell,  who  vainly  icream'd 
To  beg  the  beggar,  who  could  not  rain  back 

A  drop  of  dew,  when  every  drop  had  seem'd 
To  taste  of  heaven — If  this  be  true,  indeed. 
Some  Christians  have  a  comfortable  creed. 

hXXXVJL 
There  were  two  fbthers  in  this  ghastly  crew, 

And  with  them  their  two  sons,  of  whom  the  one 
Was  more  robust  and  hardy  to  the -flew, 

But  he  died  early ;  and  when  he  was  gone. 
His  nearest  messmate  told  his  sire,  who  threw 

One  glance  at  him,  and  said,  **  Heaven^s  will  be 
I  can  do  nothing,"  and  he  saw  him  thrown  [done  i 
Into  the  deep  without  a  tear  or  groan.  ^ 

LXXXVUL 
The  other  ikther  had  a  weaklier  child. 

Of  a  soft  cheek,  and  aspect  delicate ;  < 
But  the  boy  bore  up  long,  and  with  a  mild 

And  patient  spirit  held  aloof  his  &te ; 
Little  he  said,  and  now  and  then  he  smiled. 

As  if  to  win  a  part  tram  oiT  the  weight 
He  saw  increasing  on  his  fiither*s  heart, 
With  the  deep  deadly  thought,  that  they  must  part 

LXXXIX. 

And  o*er  him  bent  his  sire,  and  never  raised 

His  eyes  from  off  his  ftoe,  but  wiped  the  foam 
From  his  pale  lips,  and  ever  on  him  gased, 

And  when  the  wiah*d-for  shower  at  length  was  come, 
And  the  boy*S  eyes,  which  the  dull  film  half  glased, 

Brighten'd,  and  for  a  moment  seem'd  to  roam. 
He  squeesed  from  out  a  rag  some  drops  of  rain 
Into  his  dying  child's  moutii — but  in  vain.  > 

XC. 
The  boy  expired  —  the  fkther  held  the  clay, 

And  lookM  upon  it  long,  and  when  at  last 
Death  left  no  doubt,  and  the  dead  burthen  lay 

Stiffen  his  heart,  and  pulse  and  hope  were  past, 

1  C*  Mr.  Wade*f  bay,  a  UotU  keaUky  lad,  died  earfy,  and 
almost  without  a  groan ;  while  another,  of  the  lame  age,  but 
off  a  leM  promialng  appearance,  held  out  mach  longer.  Their 
father*  were  both  in  the  fore-top,  when  the  boyi  were  taken 
ill.  Wade,  hearing  of  hU  son's  Illness,  answered,  with  In- 
diffiwence,  that  keeouUdonotkmg/or  kimt  and  left  him  to 
his  face/*— JiMO.] 

s  C"  Tke  oiker/atker  hurried  down.  By  that  time  only 
three  or  four  planki  of  the  quarter-deck  remained.  Just  orer 
the  weather-quarter  gallery.  To  this  spot  the  unhappy  man 
led  his  son,  making  him  Cut  to  the  rail,  to  prevent  bis  being 
washed  away.**— iMtf.] 

s  f  *■  Whenever  the  tey  was  iehed  with  a  fit  of  retching, 
the  lather  lifted  him  up  and  wiped  awt^  the  foam  from  kis 
lip$i  and  if  a  tkower  came,  he  made  him  open  his  mouth  to 
receive  tke  dropt,  or  gently  aqwsexed  tkem  into  itfnm  a  rag.** 
— /ft/rf.] 

4  [**  In  this  affecting  situation  both  remained  four  or  fire 
days.  tSathebop  enired.  The  unfortunate  parent,  as  if  un- 
willing to  bellere  the  Csct,  raised  the  body,  looked  wis^dlw  at 
It,  and  when  he  could  no  longer  entertain  anp  doubi,  watched 
it  in  sUeDce  wua  it  was  carried  qffbpteai  then  wrapping 
Mmself  in  a  piece  of  canvass,  nmk  down,  and  rose  no  more : 
though  he  must  have  lived  two  days  longer,  as  we  Judged 
from  thequHterHig  qf  kit  Umk§,  when  a  wave  broke  over 
him.'*  — iMf.] 

»  [This  sublime  and  terrific  description  of  a  shipwreck  is 
strangely  and  disgustingly  broken  bv  traits  of  low  humour  and 
biaflbonery;— and  we  pass  immediately  from  the  moans  of 
an  agonismg  fkther  feinting  over  his  Csmished  son.  to  fkce- 
tioiu  stories  of  Juao's  begging  the  paw  of  his  father's  dog, 
and  reusing  a  slice  of  his  tutor  1 — as  if  it  were  a  fine  thing  to 


> 


He  watch*d  it  wistftilly,  until  away 

nr  was  borne  by  the  nide  wave  wherein  twascast;^ 
Then  he  himself  sunk  down  all  dumb  and  shivering, 
And  gave  no  sign  of  lift,  save  his  limbs  quivering.  * 

ZCL 

Now  overhead  a  rainbow,  bursting  through 
The  scattering  clouds,  shone,  spanning  the  dark  sea, 

Besting  its  bright  base  on  the  quivering  blue ; 
And  all  within  its  arch  appear'd  to  be 

Clearer  than  that  without,  and  its  wide  hue 
Wax*d  broad  and  waving,  like  a  banner  f^. 

Then  changed  like  to  a  bow  that's  bent,  and  then 

Forsook  the  dim  eyes  of  these  shipwreck'd  men. 

xcn. 

It  changed,  of  course ;  a  heavenly  cameleon. 
The  airy  chfld  of  vapour  and  the  sun. 

Brought  forth  in  purple,  cradled  in  vermilion. 
Baptised  in  molten  gold,  and  swathed  in  dun. 

Glittering  like  crescents  o'er  a  Turk's  pavilion. 
And  blending  every  colour  into  one,^ 

Just  like  a  black  eye  in  a  recent  scuffle 

(For  sometimes  we  must  box  without  the  muffle). 

XCIIL 
Our  shipwreck'd  seamen  thought  It  a  good  omen  — 

It  to  as  well  to  think  so,  now  and  then ; 
T  was  an  old  custom  of  the  Gicekand  Boman, 

And  may  become  of  great  advantage  when 
Folks  are  discouraged  ^  and  most  surely  no  men 

Had  greater  need  to  nerve  themselves  again 
Than  these,  and  so  this  rainbow  look*d  like  hope — 
Quite  a  celestial  kaleidoscope.  7 

XCIV. 
About  thto  time  a  beautiful  white  bird, 

Webfooted,  not  tmlike  a  dove  in  slse 
And  plumage  (probably  it  might  have  eTT*d 

Upon  its  course),  pas8*d  oft  before  their  eyes. 
And  tried  to  perch,  although  it  saw  and  heard 

The  men  within  the  boat,  and  in  thto  guise 
It  came  and  went,  and  flutter'd  round  them  till 
Night  feU:  _thto  seem'd  a  better  omen  still.  8 

be  hard-hearted,  and  pity  and  compasikm  were  fit  only  to  be 
laughed  at —  JsmsT. 

**  I  will  answer  your  friend,  who  objects  to  the  quick  sue- 
cession  of  Am  ana  gravity,  as  if  In  that  case  the  gravity  did 
not  (in  intention,  at  least,)  heighten  the  Am.  His  metaphor 
is,  that  *  we  are  never  scorched  and  drenched  at  the  same 
time.*  Blessings  on  his  experience  I  Ask  him  these  questions 
about  *  scorching  and  drenching.*  I>ld  he  never  play  at 
cricket,  or  walk  a  mile  in  hot  weather  ?  Did  he  never  spill  a 
dish  of  tea  over  himself  in  handing  the  cup  to  his  charmer,  to 
the  mat  shame  of  his  nankeen  breeches  ?  Did  he  never  swim 
in  ue  sea  at  noonday  with  the  sun  in  his  eyes  and  on  his 
head,  which  all  the  foam  of  ocean  could  not  cool  ?  Did  he 
never  draw  his  foot  out  of  too  hot  water,  d— ning  his  eyes 
and  his  valet's  ?  Did  he  never  tumble  into  a  river  or  lake,  fish- 
ing, and  sit  in  his  wet  clothes  In  the  boat,  or  on  the  bank,  af- 
terwards, '  scorched  and  drenched,'  like  a  true  sportsman  ? 
*  Oh  fbr  braoth  to  utterl— but  make  hfan  my  compliments  i 
he  Is  a  clever  fellow  for  all  that — a  very  clever  fellow.".— 
Lord  Bpron  to  Mr.  Mmrrap.  Aug.  12. 1819.] 

•  [**  Look  upon  the  rainbow,  and  praise  Him  that  made  It; 
very  beautiftii  It  is  In  its  brightness ;  It  encompasses  the 
heavens  with  a  glorious  drcle,  and  the  hands  of  the  Most 
High  have  bended  It."  ~  Sets  qfSiraek.} 

7  [An  instrument,  invented  by  Sir  David  Brewster,  which 
pleases  the  eye  bv  an  ever-vaiying  succession  of  spleniUd 
tints  and  symmetrical  forms,  and  has  been  of  great  service  In 
suggesting  patterns  to  our  manntbrturen.] 

»  [••  About  this  time  a  beamt^  wkOe  bird,  weh^aoted,  and 
not  mniike  a  dope  in  $iu  ana  pkunage,  hovered  over  the 
mast-head  of  the  cutter,  and,  notwithstanding  the  pitchina 
of  the  boat,  frequently  aUm^pAstf  to  fwrcA  ois  it,  and  coDtinueu 
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But  In  this  case  I  abo  must  remaxlc, 

*T  was  well  this  bird  of  promise  did  not  perch. 

Because  the  tackle  of  our  ahatter'd  bark 
Was  not  so  safe  Ibr  roosting  as  a  church ; 

And  had  it  been  the  do^e  from  Noah*s  ark. 
Returning  there  fixnn  her  successftil  search, 

Which  in  their  way  that  moment  chanced  to  fidl. 

They  would  have  eat  her,  olive-branch  and  all. 

XCVL 
With  twilight  it  again  came  on  to  blow. 

But  not  with  violence ;  the  stars  shone  out. 
The  boat  made  way ;  yet  now  they  were  so  low, 

They  knew  not  where  nor  what  they  were  about ; 
Some  fimcied  they  saw  land,  and  some  said  **  No  ! " 

The  frequent  fog-banks  gave  them  cause  to  doubt — 
Some  swore  that  they  heard  breakers,  others  guns,  i 
And  all  mistook  about  the  latter  once. 


XCVIL  ^ 

As  morning  broke,  the  light  wind  died  away. 

When  he  who  had  the  watch  sung  out  and  swore. 
If  *t  was  not  land  that  rose  with  the  sun's  ray, 

He  wished  that  land  he  never  might  see  more ;  < 
And  the  rest  nlbb*d  their  eyes  and  saw  a  bay. 

Or  thought  they  saw,  and  shaped  their  course  for 
For  shore  it  was,  and  gradually  grew  [shore ; 

Distinct,  and  high,  and  palpable  to  view. 

xcvnL 

And  then  of  these  some  part  burst  into  tears. 
And  others,  looking  with  a  stupid  stare,  9 

Could  not  yet  separate  their  hopes  fhnn  fears. 
And  seem*d  as  if  they  had  no  f^uther  care ; 

While  a  few  pray*d — (the  first  time  for  some  years) — 
And  at  the  bottom  of  the  boat  three  were 

Asleep :  they  shook  them  by  the  hand  and  head. 

And  tried  to  awaken  them,  but  found  them  dead. 

XCIX. 

The  day  before,  &st  sleeping  on  the  water. 
They  found  a  turtle  of  the  hawkVbill  kind, 

And  by  good  fortune,  Riding  softly,  caught  her,  ^ 
Which  yielded  a  day's  life,  and  to  their  mind 

Proved  even  still  a  more  nutritious  matter, 
Because  it  left  encouragement  behind : 

They  thought  that  in  such  perils,  more  than  chance 

Had  sent  them  this  for  their  deliverance. 

C. 

The  land  appear'd  a  high  and  rocky  coast. 
And  higher  grew  the  mountains  as  they  drew. 

Set  by  a  current,  toward  it :  they  were  lost 
In  various  ooi^ectures,  for  none  knew 

to  JImtter  there  tiU  dark.  Trlllinff  «•  this  drcumitance  may 
u»p«ar,  it  was  considered  by  oi  all  as  a  propitious  om«is."— 
Lou  t^ihe  Lady  Hotfort.] 

!["  I  found  it  necessary  to  caution  the  peonle  against  being 
deoelved  by  the  appearance  <^  iamd,  or  calling  out  till  they 
were  conrlnced  or  the  reality,  more  especially  as  fog-banki 
are  often  mistaken  for  land :  several  of  the  poor  fellows 
nevertheless  repeatedly  exclaimed  tkey  heard  breakertt  and 
some  the  firing  qfgum."  —  Ibid.'] 

*  [**  At  length  one  t^  them  broke  into  a  most  immoderate 
swearing  /U  vJ<V*  which  I  oould  not  restrain,  and  declared, 
that  he  had  never  seen  land  in  his  Itfe,  if  what  he  now  saw 
was  not  land.**  ^  Centaur. 1 

s  [**  The  Joy  at  a  speedy  relief  affected  ui  all  in  a  most  re- 
naraable  way.  Many  burst  into  tears  ;  some  looked  at  each 
other  with  a  stupid  stare,  as  (f  doub^Uot  the  nalitj  of  what 
they  saw ;  whUe  sereral  were  in  such  a  lethargic  condition, 
that  no  ahiroating  words  oould  rouse  them  to  exertion.    At 


& 


To  what  part  of  the  earth  they  had  iMen  tort, 

So  changeable  had  been  the  wiodi  that  Urv; 
Some  thought  it  was  Mount  £tna,  sooe  the  tainUtsii 
Of  Candia,  Cyprus,  Rhodes,  or  otber  istandk 

CL 
Meantime  the  current,  with  a  rising  gik, 

Still  set  them  onwards  to  the  wekome  tboR, 
Like  Charon's  bark  of  spectres,  dull  and  pik: 

Their  living  freight  was  now  reduced  to  fiw, 
And  three  dead,  whom  thebr  strength  could  Matifl 

To  heave  into  the  deep  with  tboK  befoc, 
Though  the  two  sharks  still  foOow'd  than,  tod  disk  i 
The  spray  into  their  feces  as  they  splaih'd. 

CH 
Famine,  despair,  cold,  thirst,  and  heat,  had  dow 

Thehr  work  <m  them  by  tarns,  and  ttaion'd  tkea  to 
Such  things  a  mother  had  not  known  her  » 

Amidst  the  skeletons  of  that  gaunt  aev;  * 
By  night  chUl'd,  by  day  soorchd,  thus  one  by  « 

They  perlsh'd,  unttt  withered  to  these  fev, 
But  chiefly  by  a  species  of  self-slangfatcr, 
In  washing  down  FedrQlo  with  lalt  water. 

cm. 

As  they  drew  nigh  the  land,  which  now  «si  ms 
Unequal  in  its  aspect  here  and  there, 

They  fdt  the  fkvshness  of  its  growing  green, 
That  waved  in  forest-tops,  and  smooCh'd  tbe  air. 

And  fell  upon  their  glazed  eyes  like  a  meeo 
From  glistening  waves,  and  skies  so  hot  and  bat' 

Lovely  eeem'd  any  olject  that  should  svcep 

Away  the  vast,  salt,  dread,  eternal  deepi 

crv. 

The  shore  look*d  wikU  withoot  a  trace  of  ba 
And  girt  by  formidable  waves ;  but  they 

Were  mad  flbr  land,  and  thus  thdr  coone  thty  ns. 
Though  right  ahead  the  roaring  hccstan  taf: 

A  reef  between  them  also  now  began 
To  show  its  boiling  surf  and  bottnfing  iV»J^i 

But  finding  no  place  for  their  landing  belter, 

They  ran  the  boat  fior  shore,  — and  ovenet  brr. 

CV. 

But  in  his  native  stream,  the  OnadalqalTirt 
Juan  to  lave  his  youthftil  limbs  was  wont ; 

And  having  learnt  to  swim  in  that  sweet  rtv«» 
Had  often  tum*d  the  art  ta some  aceooot: 

A  better  swinuner  you  oould  scarce  see  ever, 
He  oould,  perhaps,  have  paas'd  the  Hdkspaii 

As  once  (a  feat  on  which  ourselves  wc  prided) 

Leander,  Mr.  Ekenhead,  and  I  did.  ^ 

this  affecting  period,  I  propoaed  egtity  °P,?1  *£ 
thanks  to  Heaven  tot  the  miracttkNis  ddwia*-  -*^ 
Hobart.] 

*  C"  After  having  suffered  the  horron  «f  k«>l»J!?S 
for  many  days,  they  provideBtlallT  took  a  oM'^r 
Jloating  asleep  on  the  sur,^€e  qfme  water."  ^Js^^' 

»  [*•  Our  bodies  wct«  nothteg  bul  sUa  «d  bo* 
Umbs  were  tail  of  sores,  end  we  were  dothad  larsp.  J^^ 
different  spectator  would  haire  been  at  a  Jessf"*?^, 
admire,  the  eyes  of  fkmine  sparitUng  at  iiuuifdisir  i™^^ 
horror  of  their  preserrers  at  the  sight  of  m  — gj[^^ 
whose  ghastly  ooantenaneet,  if  tbe  cause  bad  ben  >>^ 
would  rather  have  exdted  terror  than  |ity.'*~  "^'"^V^ , 

•  ["  They  discovered  land  r^htahead,  sad  ■^"f*'!*. 
There  being  a  very  A<aey««:^  tbey  endestrooH  •-"'^ 
boat's  head  to  it,  which,  firom  weakness,  tb^ ' 
complete,  and  soon  afterwards  the  heal  ( 
Deserters  ftrom  St.  Heteua,} 
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So  here,  though  fidnt,  wnadated,  and  stark. 
He  buoy'd  his  boyish  limbs,  and  strove  to  ply 

With  the  quick  mre,  and  gain,  ere  it  was  dark. 
The  beach  which  lay  befivre  him,  high  and  dry : 

The  greatest  danger  here  was  from  a  shark, 
That  carried  off  his  neighbour  by  the  thigh ; 

As  for  the  other  two^  they  could  not  swim. 

So  nobody  anrlYed  on  shore  but  him. 

cvn. 

Nor  yet  had  he  arrired  but  for  the  oar, 
Which,  providentiaUy  for  him,  was  wa8h*d 

Just  as  his  feeble  arms  could  str&e  no  more. 
And  the  hard  waveo'erwhelroed  him  as  *t  was  dashM 

Within  his  grasp ;  he  clung  to  it,  and  sore 
The  waters  beat  while  he  thereto  was  buh*d ; 

At  last,  with  swimming,  wading,  scrambling,  he 

BoU'd  on  the  beadi,  half-senseless,  fhmi  the  sea : 

cvm. 

There,  breathless,  with  his  digging  nails  he  clung 
Fast  to  the  sand,  lest  the  returning  wave. 

From  whose  reluctant  roar  his  life  he  wrung, 
Should  suck  him  back  to  her  Insatiate  grare : 

And  there  he  lay,  Aill  length,  where  he  was  flung, 
Before  the  entrance  of  a  diff-wom  cave. 

With  Just  enough  of  life  to  feel  its  pain. 

And  deem  that  it  was  saved,  perhaps,  in  vain. 

CEL 

With  slow  and  staggering  eflbrt  he  arose. 
But  sunk  again  upon  his  bleeding  knee 

And  quivering  hand ;  and  then  he  look'd  for  those 
Who  long  had  been  his  mates  upon  the  sea ; 

But  none  of  them  appear*d  to  share  his  woes. 
Save  one,  a  corpse,  from  out  the  famlsh*d  three. 

Who  died  two  days  before,  and  now  had  found 

An  unknown  barren  beach  for  burial  ground. 

ex. 

And  as  he  gaxed,  his  diuy  brain  spun  Out, 
And  down  he  sunk ;  and  as  he  sunk,  the  sand 

Swam  round  and  round,  and  all  his  senses  poss'd : 
He  fell  upon  his  side,  and  his  stretch'd  hand 

Droop'd  dripping  on  the  oar  (their  jury-mast), 
And,  like  a  withered  lily,  on  the  land 

His  slender  frame  and  pallid  aspect  lay 

As  tair  a  thing  as  e'er  was  form'd  of  clay. 

CXL 
How  long  In  his  damp  trance  young  Juan  lay 

He  knew  not,  for  the  earth  was  gone  for  him, 
And  Time  had  nothing  more  of  night  nor  day 

For  lUs  congealing  blood,  and  senses  dim ; 
And  how  this  heavy  fkintness  pass'd  away 

He  knew  not,  tlU  each  painfrd  pulse  and  limb, 
And  tingling  vein,  seem*d  throbbing  back  to  life, 
For  Death,  though  vanquish'd,  still  retired  with  strife. 

CXIL 
His  eyes  he  open*d,  shut,  again  unclosed. 

For  all  was  doubt  and  disziness  -,  he  thought 
He  stm  was  in  the  boat,  and  had  but  dosed. 

And  felt  again  with  his  despair  overwrought, 
And  wished  it  death  in  which  he  had  reposed, 

And  then  once  more  his  feelings  back  were 
brought, 
And  slowly  by  his  swimming  eyes  was  seen 
A  lovely  female  fece  of  seventeen. 


cxm. 

*T  was  bending  dose  o*er  his,  and  the  small  mouth 
Seem*d  almost  prying  Into  Ills  for  breath ; 

And  chafing  him,  the  soft  warm  hand  of  youth 
Secall*d  his  answering  spfrits  back  from  death  ^ 

And,  bathing  his  chill  temples,  tried  to  soothe 
Each  pulse*  to  animation,  till  beneath 

Its  gentle  touch  and  trembling  care,  a  sigh 

To  these  kind  efforts  made  a  low  reply. 

CXIV. 
Then  was  the  cordial  pour*d,  and  mantle  flung 

Around  his  scarce-clad  limbs ;  and  the  fair  arm 
Baised  higher  the  fiUnt  head  which  o*er  it  hung ; 

And  her  transparent  cheek,  all  pure  and  warm, 
PUlow*d  his  death-like  forehead  ;  then  she  wrung 

His  dewy  curls,  long  drench*d  by  every  storm ; 
And  watch*d  with  eagerness  each  throb  that  drew 
A  sigh  fh>m  his  heaved  bosom — and  hers,  too. 

cxv. 

And  lifting  him  with  care  into  the  cave. 
The  gentle  girl,  and  her  attendant, — one 

Young,  yet  her  elder,  and  of  brow  less  grave, 
And  more  robust  of  figure, — then  begun 

To  kindle  fire,  and  as  the  new  flames  gave 
Light  to  the  rocks  that  roof  *d  them,  which  the  sun 

Had  never  seen,  the  maid,  or  whatsoever 

She  was,  appear*d  distinct,  and  tall,  and  feir. 

CXVI. 
Her  brow  was  overhung  with  coins  of  gold. 

That  sparkled  o*er  the  auburn  of  her  hair. 
Her  clustering  hair,  whose  longer  locks  were  roll'd 

In  braids  behind ;  and  though  her  stature  were 
Even  of  the  highest  for  a  female  mould. 

They  nearly  reach'd  her  heel ;  and  in  her  air 
There  was  a  something  wlilch  bespoke  command. 
As  one  who  was  a  lady  in  the  land. 

CXVIL 
Her  hair,  I  said,  was  auburn;  but  her  eyes 

Were  black  as  death,  their  lashes  the  same  hue. 
Of  downcast  length,  in  whose  silk  shadow  lies 

Deepest  attraction ;  for  when  to  the  view 
Forth  fbom  its  raven  fringe  the  full  glance  flies. 

Ne'er  with  such  force  the  swiftest  arrow  flew ; 
'T  Is  as  the  snake  late  coO'd,  who  pours  his  length, 
And  hurls  at  once  his  venom  and  his  strength. 

CXVIII. 
Her  brow  was  white  and  low,  her  cheek's  pure  dye 

Like  twilight  rosy  still  with  the  set  sun ; 
Short  upper  lip — sweet  lips  I  that  make  us  sigh 

Ever  to  have  seen  such  ;  for  she  was  one 
Fit  for  the  model  of  a  statuary, 

(A  race  of  mere  impostors,  when  all 's  done 

I  Ve  seen  much  finer  women,  ripe  and  real. 
Than  all  the  nonsense  of  their  stone  ideal),  i 

CXIX. 

I  *11  ten  you  why  I  say  so,  for  'tis  Just 

One  should  not  rail  without  a  decent  cause : 

There  was  an  Irish  lady,  to  whose  bust 
I  ne'er  saw  justice  done,  and  yet  she  was 

A  ftmiuent  model ;  and  if  e'er  she  must 
Tield  to  stem  Thne  and  Nature's  wrinkling  laws, 

They  will  destroy  a  free  which  mortal  thought 

Ne'er  oompass'd,  nor  less  mortal  chisel  wrought 

'  [**  A  Mt  of  humbuK  rascals,  when  all  '■  done— . 
rre  teen  much  finer  women,  riM  and  real, 

a      d 


Than  all  the  nonienia  of  Uxdr  < 


ideal.**— 1C8. 
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cxx. 

And  lueh  was  she,  the  lady  of  the  cave : 
Her  dress  was  very  diflferent  from  the  Spanish, 

Simpler,  and  yet  of  colours  not  so  grave ; 
For,  as  you  know,  the  Spanish  women  hanish 

Bright  hues  when  out  of  doors,  and  yet,  while  wave 
Around  them  (what  I  hope  will  never  vanish) 

The  basquina  and  the  mantilla,  they 

Seem  at  the  same  time  mystical  and  gay. 

CXXL 

But  with  our  damsel  this  was  not  the  case : 
Her  dress  was  many-colour'd,  finely  spun ; 

Her  locks  curVd  negligently  round  her  fkce. 
But  through  them  gold  and  gems  profluely  shone ; 

Her  girdle  sparkled,  and  the  richest  lace 
Flow'd  in  her  veil,  and  many  a  predous  stone 

Flash'd  on  her  little  hand ;  but,  what  was  shocking. 

Her  small  snow  feet  had  slippers,  but  no  stocking. 

CXXH. 
The  other  female's  dress  was  not  nnlikf^ 

But  of  inferior  materials :  she 
Had  not  so  many  ornaments  to  strike, 

Her  hair  had  silver  only,  bound  to  be 
Her  dowry ;  and  her  veil,  in  form  alike. 

Was  coarser ;  and  her  air,  though  Arm,  less  free ; 
Her  hair  was  thicker,  but  less  long ;  her  eyes 
As  black,  but  quicker,  and  of  smaller  sixe. 

cxxnL 

And  these  two  tended  him,  and  cheer*d  him  both 
With  food  and  raiment,  and  those  soft  attentions. 

Which  are — (as  I  must  own) — of  female  growth. 
And  have  ten  thousand  delicate  inventions : 

They  made  a  most  superior  mess  of  broth, 
A  thing  which  poesy  but  seldom  mentions. 

But  the  best  dish  that  e*er  was  cook*d  since  Homer's 

Achillfis  order'd  dinner  for  new  comers. 

CXXIV. 

1 11  tell  you  who  they  were,  this  female  pair. 
Lest  tiiey  should  seem  princesses  in  disguise ; 

Besides,  I  hate  all  mystery,  and  that  air 
Of  dap-trap,  which  your  recent  poets  priae ; 

And  so,  in  short,  the  girls  they  really  were 
They  shall  appear  before  your  curious  eyes, 

Mistress  and  maid ;  the  first  was  only  daughter 

Of  an  old  man,  who  lived  upon  the  water. 

CXXV. 

A  flshennan  he  had  been  in  his  youth. 

And  still  a  sort  of  fisherman  was  he ; 
But  other  speculations  were,  in  sooth. 

Added  to  his  connection  with  the  sea. 
Perhaps  not  so  respectable,  in  truth : 

A  little  smuggling,  and  some  piracy. 
Left  him,  at  last,  the  sole  of  many  masters 
Of  an  ill-gotten  million  of  piastres. 

CXXVI. 
A  fisher,  therefore,  was  he, — though  of  men. 

Like  Peter  the  Apostle, —and  he  fish'd 
For  wandering  merchant-vessels,  now  and  then. 

And  sometimes  caught  as  many  as  he  wish*d ; 
The  cargoes  he  confiscated,  and  gain 

He  sought  in  the  slave-market  too,  and  dlsh'd 
Full  many  a  monel  for  that  Turkish  trade. 
By  which,  no  doubt,  a  good  deal  may  be  made. 


CZXYH. 
He  was  a  Greek,  and  on  his  isle  had  buDt 

(One  of  the  wUd  and  smaDer  Cydada) 
A  very  handsome  house  from  out  bis  gnflt, 

And  there  he  lived  exceeding  at  esse;  I 

Heaven  knows  what  cash  he  got  or  Mood  he  ipflt, 

A  sad  old  fellow  was  he,  if  you  plesse; 
But  this  I  know,  it  was  a  spadoos  building, 
Full  of  barbaric  carving,  paint,  and  gOdlng. 

CXXYHL 
He  had  an  only  daughter,  callM  Haid^ 

The  greatest  heiress  of  the  Eastern  Un; 
Besides,  so  very  beautifiil  was  she. 

Her  dowry  was  as  nothing  to  her  snilki: 
Still  in  her  teens,  and  like  a  lovdy  tree, 

She  grew  to  womanhood,  and  between  wUki 
R^ected  several  suitors.  Just  to  learn 
How  to  accept  a  better  in  his  ton. 

CXUX 

And  walking  out  upon  the  beadi,  bdov 

The  cliff,  towards  sunset,  on  that  day  she  faai, 
Insensible, — not  dead,  but  nearty  so,— 

Don  Juan,  almost  femiah^d,  and  half  dien^*, 
But  bdng  naked,  she  was  shocked,  you  taw, 

Tet  deem'd  hersdf  in  common  pity  boond, 
As  fer  as  in  her  lay,  "  to  take  him  in, 

A  stranger**  dying,  with  so  white  a  iUb. 


But  taking  him  into  her  Ikther's  house 
Was  not  exactly  the  best  way  to  save. 

But  like  conveying  to  the  cat  the  moac, 
Or  people  in  a  trance  into  their  grave; 

Because  Uie  good  old  man  had  so  modi  **nK** 
Unlike  the  honest  Arab  thieves  so  bate, 

He  would  have  hospitably  cured  the  struflcr, 

And  sold  him  instantly  when  out  of  danger. 

CXXXI. 
And  therefore,  with  her  maid,  she  thougbt  tt  M 

(A  viiigin  always  on  her  maid  rdiet) 
To  place  him  in  the  cave  for  present  rest: 

And  when,  at  last,  he  open*d  his  black  c^ 
Their  diarity  increased  about  their  gncsi ; 

And  their  compassion  grew  to  such  a  lise, 
It  open*d  half  the  turnpike-gates  to  hesvco— 
(St  Paul  says,  *tb  the  toU  which  must  be  givo.) 

cxxxn. 

They  made  a  fire, — but  such  a  fire  as  they 
Upon  the  moment  could  contrive  w1£h  wA 

Materials  as  were  cast  up  round  the  bay,^ 
Some  broken  planks,  and  oars,  that  to  the  wA 

Were  nearly  tinder,  since  so  long  they  lay 
A  mast  was  almost  crumbled  toa  cruteh; 

But,  by  God's  grace,  here  wrecks  were  hi  «Kk|k^ 

That  there  was  fiwl  to  have  ftirafah'd  tvcntj. 

CZXXUL 
He  had  a  bed  of  ftirs,  and  a  peUase, 

For  Haid6e  stripp'd  her  sables  off  to  mate 
His  couch ;  and,  that  he  might  he  more  si ««. 

And  warm,  in  case  by  chance  he  sboold  svike. 
They  also  gave  a  petticoat  apiece^ ' 

She  and  her  maid,  — and  piranised  by  dsftRtk 
To  pay  him  a  fkesh  visit,  with  a  dish 
For  breakfkst,  of  eggs,  coffee,  bread,  and  fl^ 

1  [*«  And  ludi  a  bed  of  ftn.  and  a  pflllM.*-VS] 
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CXXXIV. 

And  thus  they  left  him  to  his  lone  repose : 
Juan  slept  like  a  top,  or  like  the  dead, 

Who  sleep  at  last,  perhaps  (God  only  knows). 
Just  for  the  present ;  and  in  his  lull'd  head 

Not  even  a  vision  of  his  former  woes  [spread  > 

Throbh'd  in  accursed  dreams,  which  sometimes 

Unwelcome  visions  of  our  former  years. 

Till  the  eye^  cheated,  opens  thick  with  tears. 

CXXXY. 

Toung  Juan  slept  all  dreamless :  — but  the  maid, 
yfho  smooth'd  his  pillow,  as  she  left  the  den 

Look'd  back  upon  him,  and  a  moment  stay*d. 
And  tuni*d,  believing  that  he  call*d  again. 

He  slumber'd ;  yet  she  thought,  at  least  she  said 
(The  heart  will  slip,  even  as  the  tongue  and  pen)» 

He  had  pronounced  her  name — but  she  forgot 

That  at  this  moment  Juan  knew  it  not 

CXXXVI. 

And  pensive  to  her  father's  house  she  went» 

Enjoining  silence  strict  to  Zoe,  who 
Better  than  her  knew  what,  in  lliict,  she  meant, 

She  being  wiser  by  a  year  or  two : 
A  year  or  two's  an  age  when  rightly  spent. 

And  Zoe  spent  hers,  as  most  women  do. 
In  gaining  all  that  useftil  sort  of  knowledge 
Which  is  acquired  in  Nature's  good  old  college. 

cxxxvn. 

The  mom  broke,  and  found  Juan  slumbering  still 
Fast  in  his  cave,  and  nothing  dash'd  upon 

His  rest ;  the  rushing  of  the  neighbouring  rill. 
And  the  young  beams  of  the  excluded  sun. 

Troubled  him  not,  and  he  might  sleep  his  fill ; 
And  need  he  had  of  slumber  yet,  for  none 

Had  sttiiler*d  more — his  hardships  were  oompaxitive  < 

To  those  related  in  my  grand-dad's  *•  Narrative.**  * 

CXXXVIIL 
Not  so  Haldte :  she  sadly  toes'd  and  tumbled. 

And  started  from  her  sleeps  and,  turning  o'er, 
Dream'd  of  a  thousand  wrecks,  o'er  which  she  stum- 
bled. 

And  handsome  corpses  8trew*d  upon  the  shore ; 
And  woke  her  maid  so  early  that  she  grumbled. 

And  caU'd  her  frther's  old  slaves  up,  who  swore 
In  several  oaths — Armenian,  Turk,  und  Greek-* 
They  knew  not  what  to  think  of  such  a  freak. 

CXXXDL 

But  up  she  got,  and  up  she  made  them  get. 
With  some  pretence  about  the  sun,  that  makes 

Sweet  skies  Just  when  he  rises,  or  is  set ; 
And  *tis^  no  doubt,  a  sight  to  see  when  breaks 


[- 


which  often  ipreid. 


And  odme  like  opening  hell  upon  the  mind. 

No  •  budeu  (khric,'  but  *  a  wr«:k  behind.'  '*— M8.] 

*  [**  Had  e'er  eec^Md  more  dangers  on  the  deep;  — 

And  Cboie  who  are  not  drown'd,  at  least  mej  ileep.** — 
MS.] 

*  [Entitled*' A  Namtlve  of  the  Honoorahle  John  Byron 
( Commodore  In  a  late  expedition  round  the  world),  contain- 
ing an  account  of  the  great  dittretsei  luflfered  by  hlmieir  and 
hl«  companloni  on  the  coast  of  Pafauonla,  fVom  the  rear  1740, 
till  their  arrival  In  England,  1746 ;  written  by  Himielf.** 
ThU  narratlTe,  one  of  the  most  intereating  that  erer  ap- 
peared, was  published  In  1768.] 

[«  **  Wore  for  a  husband— or  some  such  like  brute." — MS.l 

»  [ «•  although  of  late 

r  ve  changed,  for  some  few  years,  the  day  to  night"-  MS.] 

•  tin  the  year  17B4,  Dr.  Franklin  published  a  most  Inge- 
Bloua  ess^r  on  the  advantages  of  early  rising,  as  a  mere  piece 


Bright  Phoebus,  while  the  mountains  stOl  are  wet 

With  mist,  and  every  bird  with  him  awakes. 
And  night  is  flung  oflT  like  a  mourning  suit 
Worn  lor  a  husbandf — or  some  other  brute.  4 

CXL. 

I  say,  the  sun  is  a  most  glorious  sight, 
I've  seen  him  rise  frill  oft.  Indeed  of  late 

I  have  sat  up  on  purpose  all*  the  night,  ^ 
Which  hastens,  as  physicians  say,  one's  Ikte ; 

And  so  all  ye,  who  would  be  in  the  right 
In  health  and  purse  <,  begin  your  day  to  date 

From  daybreak,  and  when  cotBn'd  at  fourscore. 

Engrave  upon  the  plate,  you  rose  at  four.  7 

CXLL 
And  Haid^  met  the  morning  fru»  to  ikoe ; 

Her  own  was  flfeshest,  though  a  feverish  flush 
Had  dyed  it  with  the  headlong  blood,  whose  race 

From  heart  to  cheek  is  curb'd  into  a  Uush, 
Like  to  a  torrent  which  a  mountain's  base. 

That  overpowers  some  Alpine  river's  rush. 
Checks  to  a  lake,  whose  waves  in  circles  spread ; 
Or  the  Bed  Sea— but  tilie  sea  is  not  red.  • 

CXLIL 
And  down  the  diflf  the  island  virgin  came. 

And  near  the  cave  her  quick  light  footsteps  drew, 
While  the  sun  smiled  on  her  with  his  first  flame, 

And  young  Aurora  kias'd  her  lips  with  dew, 
Tsking  her  for  a  sister ;  Just  the  same 

Mistake  you  would  have  made  on  seeing  the  two^ 
Although  the  mortal,  quite  as  fresh  and  fidr. 
Had  all  the  advantage,  too,  of  not  being  air.  9 

CXLm. 
And  when  Into  the  cavern  Haldfe  stepp'd 

All  timidly,  yet  npldly,  she  saw 
That  like  an  inlhnt  Juan  sweetly  slept ; 

And  then  she  stopp'd,  and  stood  as  if  in  awe 
(For  sleep  is  awflil),  and  on  tiptoe  crept 

And  wrept  him  doser,  lest  the  air,  too  raw. 
Should  reach  his  blood,  then  o'er  him  still  as  death 
Bent,  with  hush'd  lips,  that  drank  his  scaice-drmwn 
breath. 

CXLIV. 
And  thus  like  to  an  angel  o'er  the  dying 

Who  die  in  righteousness,  she  lean'd ;  and  there 
All  tranquilly  the  shipwreck'd  boy  was  lying. 

As  o'er  him  lay  the  calm  and  stlriess  air : 
But  Zoe  the  meantime  some  eggs  was  frying. 

Since,  after  all,  no  doubt  the  youthfril  pair 
Must  breakfast,  and  betimes — lest  they  should  ask  % 
She  drew  out  her  provision  ftwn  the  basket 

of  economy.  He  estimates  the  saring  that  might  bo  maim  In 
Paris  alone,  by  using  mmtkime  hutead  qf  etmdla,  at  ninety- 
six  millions  of  French  livres,  or  four  millions  sterling  per 

f  [The  pbm  of  aoing  to  bed  early,  and  riafaig  betimes,  Ims 
been  called  the  golden  rule  for  the  attainment  of  health  and 
long  life.  It  Is  sanctioned  by  various  proverbial  expressions ; 
ana  when  old  people  hare  been  examined,  regarding  the 
causes  of  their  long  life,  they  uniformly  agreed  in  one  par- 
ticular,—that  thqr  went  to  bed  early,  and  roso  early.  —  Sia 
John  Sinclair.] 

■  ['*  My  opinion  is,  that  it  is  flrom  the  large  trees  or  plants 
of  coral,  spread  erery  where  over  the  bottom  of  the  Red  Sea. 
perfectly  in  imitation  of  plants  on  luid,  that  it  has  obtalnea 
this  name."  —  Baoca.] 

'  [ **  Just  the  same 

As  at  tills  moment  1  should  like  to  do  i — 
But  I  have  done  with  kisses — having  kus*d 
All  those  that  would— regretting  those  1  mIssU**— M8.] 
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CXLV. 

She  knew  that  the  best  feelings  must  have  victual, 
And  that  a  shipwreck'd  youth  would  hungry  be ; 

Besides,  being  less  in  love,  she  yawn'd  a  little. 
And  felt  her  veins  chi]l*d  by  the  neighbouring  sea ; 

And  so,  she'cook*d  their  breakflist  to  a  tittle ; 
I  can't  say  that  she  gave  them  any  tea. 

But  there  were  eggs,  fhiit,  coflfee,  bread,  fish,  honey, 

\nth  Sdo  wine, — tmd  all  for  love,  not  money. 

CXLVL 
And  Zoe,  when  the  eggs  were  ready,  and 

The  coffee  made,  would  fidn  have  wakenM  Juan ; 
But  Haid^  stopp'd  her  with  her  quick  small  hand, 

And  without  word,  a  sign  her  finger  drew  on 
Her  lip^  which  Zoe  needs  must  understand ; 

And,  the  first  breakfiut  spoilt,  prepared  a  new  one, 
Because  her  mistress  would  not  let  her  break 
That  sleep  which  seem*d  as  it  would  ne*er  awake. 

CXLVn. 

For  still  he  lay,  and  on  his  thin  worn  cheek 

A  purple  hectic  play'd  like  dying  day 
On  the  snow-tops  of  distant  hills ;  the  streak 

Of  sufferance  yet  upon  his  forehead  lay. 
Where  the  blue  veins  look*d  shadowy,shrunk,  and  weak ; 

And  his  black  curls  were  dewy  with  the  spray. 
Which  weigh'd  upon  them  yet,  all  damp  and  salt, 
Miz*d  with  the  stony  vapours  of  the  vault 

CXLVnL 
And  she  bent  o*er  him,  and  he  lay  beneath, 

Hush'd  as  the  babe  upon  its  mother's  breast, 
Droop'd  as  the  willow  when  no  winds  can  breathe, 

LiiU*d  like  the  depth  of  ocean  when  at  rest  ^ 
Fair  as  the  crowning  rose  of  the  whole  wreath. 

Soft  as  the  callow  cygnet  in  its  nest ; 
In  short,  he  was  a  very  pretty  fellow. 
Although  his  woes  had  tum*d  him  rather  yellow. 

CXLEL 
He  woke  and  gased,  and  would  have  slept  again. 

But  the  fidr  fbce  which  met  his  eyes  forbade 
Those  eyes  to  close,  though  weariness  and  pain 

Had  Airther  sleep  a  ftirther  pleasure  made ; 
For  woman's  fiioe  was  never  form'd  in  vain 

For  Juan,  so  that  even  when  he  pray'd 
He  tum'd  from  grisly  saints,  and  martyrs  hairy. 
To  the  sweet  portraits  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 

CL. 
And  thus  upon  his  elbow  he  arose. 

And  look'd  upon  the  lady,  in  whose  cheek 
The  pale  contended  with  the  purple  rose. 

As  with  an  eflbrt  she  began  to  speak ; 
Her  eyes  were  eloquent,  her  words  would  pose. 

Although  she  told  him,  in  good  modem  Greek, 
With  an  Ionian  accent,  low  and  sweet. 
That  he  was  fidnt,  and  must  not  talk,  but  eat. 

CLI. 
Now  Juan  could  not  understand  a  word. 

Being  no  Grecian ;  but  he  had  an  ear. 
And  her  voice  was  the  warble  of  a -bird. 

So  soft,  so  sweet,  so  delicately  clear. 
That  finer,  simpler  music  ne'er  was  heard ;  * 

The  sort  of  sound  we  echo  with  a  tear. 
Without  knowing  why — an  overpowering  tone. 
Whence  Melody  descends  as  firom  a  throne. 

1  P*  Fair  ai  the  rotejuit  pluck'd  to  crown  the  wreath. 
Soft  as  the  unfledged  burdllng  when  at  rest." — MS. 


& 


CUL 
And  Juan  gased  as  one  who  is  awoke 

By  a  distant  organ,  doubting  if  he  be 
Not  yet  a  dreamer,  till  the  spell  is  broke 

By  the  watchman,  or  some  such  resUty, 
Or  by  one's  early  valet's  cursed  knock; 

At  least  it  is  a  heavy  sound  to  roe, 
Who  like  a  morning  slumber — for  the  nlsht 
Shows  stars  and  women  In  a  better  light. 

CLnt 

And  Juan,  too,  was  help'd  out  firom  his  ditnn. 
Or  sleep,  or  whatsoe'er  It  was,  by  feeling 

A  most  prodigious  appetite :  the  steam 
Of  Zoe's  cookery  no  doubt  was  stealing 

Upon  his  senses,  and  the  kindling  beam 
Of  the  new  fire,  which  Zoe  kept  up,  knediob 

To  stir  her  viands,  made  him  quite  awake 

And  long  for  food,  but  chiefly  a  beef-stesk. 

CLIV. 
But  beef  is  rare  within  these  ozleas  ides; 

Goat's  flesh  there  is,  no  doubt,  and  Ud,  and  onttoc; 
And,  when  a  holiday  upon  them  smiles, 

A  Joint  upon  their  barbarous  spits  they  pot  oo: 
But  this  occurs  but  seldom,  between  whfles, 

For  some  of  these  are  rocks  with  scane  a  hotn, 
Others  are  fidr  and  fertile,  among  whieh 
This,  though  not  large,  was  one  of  the  most  ridu 

CLV. 

I  say  that  beef  is  raze,  and  can^  hdp  tUnkias 
That  the  old  foble  of  the  Ifinoteor— 

From  which  our  modem  raonls,  rightly  sbrisUnfr 
Condemn  the  royal  lady's  taste  who  note 

A  cow's  shape  for  a  mask — was  only  (sfakinK 
The  allegory)  a  mere  type,  no  more. 

That  Fasiphae  promoted  breeding  cattle. 

To  make  the  Cretans  bloodier  in  battle. 

CLVL 
For  we  aU  know  that  English  people  are 

Fed  upon  beef — I  wont  say  much  of  beer, 
Because  *tis  liquor  only,  and  being  ftr 

From  this  my  sul^ect,  has  no  buslncai  bee; 
We  know,  too,  they  are  very  fond  of  war, 

A  pleasure — like  all  pleasures — ntherdetf; 
So  were  the  Cretans — fivm  whidi  I  infer. 
That  beef  and  battles  both  were  owing  to  hff. 

CL.VIL 
But  to  resume.     The  languid  Juan  raised 

His  head  upon  his  elbow,  and  he  saw 
A  aight  on  which  he  had  not  lately  gased, 

As  an  his  latter  meals  had  been  qoite  rsv. 
Three  or  four  things,  for  which  the  Lord  b«  P^ 

And,  feeling  stiU  the  fiunLsh'd  vultun  gnav, 
He  fell  upon  whate'er  was  offer'd,  like 
A  priest,  a  shark,  an  alderman,  or  pike. 

CLVnL 
He  ate,  and  he  was  well  supplied :  and  she, 

Who  watch'd  him  like  a  mother,  wovld  bin  W 
Him  past  all  bounds,  because  ahe  smiled  to  see 

Such  appetite  in  one  she  had  decm'd  desd: 
But  Zoe,  being  older  than  Haid^, 

Knew  (by  traditioQ  for  she  ne'er  had  read) 
That  fimiish'd  people  must  be  slowly  nont. 
And  fed  by  spoonftils,  else  they  alwaja  bunt 

'  [**  That  finer  melod?  woi  Dererheird, 

The  kind  of  sound  whose  echo  tea  tear,      .   «.^ 
WboM  acoenU  are  the  itepa  of  Moitt'i  thnaf.*-"'' 
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CLIX. 
And  10  the  took  the  liberty  to  state. 

Bather  by  deedi  than  words,  because  the  case 
Was  urgent,  that  the  gentlenum,  whose  fiite 

Had  made  her  mistress  quit  her  bed  to  trace 
The  sea-shore  at  this  hour,  must  leave  Us  phtte. 

Unless  he  wish*d  to  die  upon  the  place — 
She  snatch*d  it,  and  reftued  another  morsel. 
Sayings  he  had  gorged  enough  to  make  a  horse  DL 

CLX. 

Next  they — he  being  naked,  save  a  tatterM 
Pair  of  scarce  decent  trousers — went  to  work. 

And  hi  the  fire  Us  recent  ngs  they  scattered. 
And  dress*d  him,  for  the  present,  like  a  Turk, 

Or  Greek— that  is,  although  it  not  much  mattered. 
Omitting  turban,  slippers,  pistols,  dirk, — 

They  ftimish'd  him,  entire,  except  some  stitches, 

With  a  dean  shirt,  and  very  spacious  breeches. 

CLXL 
And  then  fidr  Haid^  tried  her  tongue  at  speaking. 

But  not  a  word  could  Juan  comprehend. 
Although  he  listened  so  that  the  young  Greek  in 

Her  earnestness  would  ne*er  have  made  an  end ; 
And,  as  he  interrupted  not,  went  eking 

Her  speech  out  to  her  prot4g6  and  fkiend. 
Till  pausing  at  the  last  her  breath  to  take. 
She  saw  he  dki  not  understand  Bomaic. 

CLXIL 
And  then  she  had  reoouTM  to  nods,  and  signs. 

And  smiles,  and  sparldes  of  the  speaking  eye. 
And  read  (the  only  book  she  could)  the  lines 

Of  his  ikir  fhce,  and  Ibund,  by  sympathy. 
The  answer  eloquent,  where  the  soul  shines 

And  darts  in  one  quick  glance  a  long  reply ; 
And  thus  in  every  look  she  saw  exprest 
A  world  of  words,  and  things  at  wUch  she  guess'd. 

CLXnL 
And  now,  by  dint  of  fingers  and  of  eyes. 

And  words  repeated  after  her,  he  took 
A  lesson  in  her  tongue ;  but  by  surmise. 

No  doubt,  less  of  her  hmguage  than  her  look : 
As  he  who  studies  fervently  the  skies 

Turns  oftener  to  the  stars  than  to  Us  book. 
Thus  Juan  leam*d  his  alpha  beta  better 
From  Haid^*s  ^anoe  than  any  graven  letter. 

CLXIV. 
*Tis  pleasing  to  be  schooFd  in  a  strange  tongue 

By  female  lips  and  eyes — that  is,  I  mean, 
When  both  the  teacher  and  the  taught  are  young. 

As  was  the  case,  at  least,  where  I  have  been ;  ^ 

1  [When  at  SerOlein  1809,  Lord  Byron  lodged  In  thehooM 
of  two  unmarried  ladies ;  and  In  hl«  diary  he  describes  blm« 
self  as  haTing  made  earnest  love  to  the  Tounger  of  them,  with 
the  help  of  s  dictionaiy.  "  For  some  tune,"  he  says,  **  I  went 
on  proeperoosly,  both  as  a  linguist  and  a  loTor,  till,  at  length, 
the  lady  took  a  taoer  to  a  ring  which  1  wore,  and  set  her  heart 
on  my  giving  it  to  ner,  as  a  pledge  of  my  sincerity.  This, 
however,  could  not  be ;— any  thing  but  the  ring,  1  declared, 
was  at  her  service,  and  much  more  tlian  its  value,— but  the 
ring  itself  I  had  nude  a  vow  never  to  give  away."] 

*  [**  In  1813. 1  formed.  Id  the  fhahionable  world  of  London, 
an  item,  a  fraction,  the  segment  of  a  circle,  the  unit  of  a  mil- 
Hon.  the  nothing  of  something.  1  had  been  the  lion  of  1812." 
.—  B^an  Diarpt  1831.] 

*  ["Foea,  friends,  sex,  kind,  are  nothing  more  to  me 

Than  a  mere  dream  of  something  o'er  the  sea."  —  If  8.] 

4  [M  Holding  her  sweet  breath  o'er  his  cheek  and  mouth, 
As  o'er  a  bed  of  rotes,"  Ac  —  MS.] 


They  smile  so  when  one  *s  right,  and  when  one 's  wrong 

They  smile  still  more,  and  then  there  intervene 
Pressure  of  hands,  perhaps  even  a  chaste  kiss  ;— 
I  leam*d  the  Uttle  that  I  know  by  this: 

CLXV. 
That  is,  some  words  of  Spanish,  Turk,  and  Greeks 

Italian  not  at  all,  having  no  teachen ; 
Much  English  I  cannot  pretend  to  speak. 

Learning  that  language  cUefly  flrom  its  preachers, 
Barrow,  South,  Tillotaon,  whom  every  week 

I  study,  also  Blair,  the  highest  reachers 
Of  eloquence  in  piety  and  prose — 
I  hate  your  poets,  so  read  none  of  those. 

CLXVL 
As  for  the  ladies,  I  have  nought  to  say, 

A  wanderer  fin>m  the  British  world  of  fiuhlon, ' 
Where  I,  like  other  **  dogs,  have  had  my  day," 

Like  other  men,  too^  may  have  had  my  passion  — 
But  that,  like  other  things,  has  pas8*d  away. 

And  all  her  fools  whom  I  eotiU  lay  the  lash  on : 
Foes,  flriends,  men,  women,  now  are  nought  to  me. 
But  dreams  of  what  has  been,  no  more  to  be.  ^ 

CLXTIL 
Betum  we  to  Don  Juan.     He  begun 

To  hear  new  words,  and  to  repeat  them ;  but 
Some  feelings,  universal  as  the  sun. 

Were  such  as  could  not  in  his  breast  be  shut 
More  than  within  the  bosom  of  a  nun : 

He  was  in  love, — as  you  would  be,  no  doubt. 
With  a  young  benefiictress, — so  was  she. 
Just  in  the  way  we  very  often  see. 

CLXVnL 
And  every  day  by  daybreak — rather  early 

For  Juan,  who  was  somewhat  fond  of  rest — 
She  came  into  the  cave,  but  it  was  merely 

To  see  her  bird  reposing  in  his  nest ; 
And  she  would  softly  stir  hiB  locks  so  curly. 

Without  disturbing  her  yet  slumbering  guest. 
Breathing  all  gently  o'er  his  check  and  mouth,  ^ 
As  o*er  a  bed  of  roses  the  sweet  south. 

CLXIX. 

And  every  mom  hh  colour  f^hlier  came. 
And  every  day  help'd  on  his  convalescence  ; 

Twas  well,  because  health  in  the  human  firame 
Is  pleasant,  besides  being  true  love's  essence. 

For  health  and  idleness  to  passion's  flame 
Are  oil  and  gunpowder ;  and  some  good  lessona 

Are  also  learnt  from  Ceres  and  tram  Bacchus, 

Without  whom  Venus  will  not  long  attack  us.  ^ 

*  [Doctors  are  not  unanimous  as  to  this  fonclosJop.    Ovid, 
Indeed,  who  is  good  authority  here,  has  said  — 

"  Et  Venus  in  vlnis,  ignis  in  igne  ftiit  ( ** 

but  he  qualifies  this  presumption  In  another  place,  by  recom- 
mending  moderation  in  our  cups ;  for  wine,  saith  he,  is  to 
love,  what  wind  is  to  flame ; 

**  Nasdtur  In  vento.  vento  restrlnguitur  ignis, 
Lenis  alit  flinunam,  grandlor  aura  necat :  *^ 

but  Arlstopbanet  also,  before  Ovid,  had  christened  wine, 
"the  milk  of  Venus."  But  Athencus  ascribes  the  chastity 
of  Alexander  to  his  excessive  ooropotations ;  and  Montaigne 
supports  the  argument  of  Athenanu,  by  the  converse  of  the 
same  proposition,  when  he  attributes  the  successAil  gal- 
lantries ofnis  cotemporaries  to  their  temperance  in  the  use  of 
wine.— Rsv.  C.  Coltom.] 
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CLXX. 

While  Venus  fills  the  heart,  (without  heart  really 
Love,  though  good  always,  is  not  quite  so  good,) 

Ceres  presents  a  plate  of  vermicelli, — 
For  love  must  be  sustain'd  like  flesh  and  blood, — 

While  Bacchus  pours  out  wine,  or  hands  a  jelly : 
Eggs,  oysters,  too,  are  amatory  food ;  ^ 

But  who  is  their  purveyor  fh>m  above 

Heaven  knows, — it  may  be  Neptune,  Pan,  or  Jove. 

CLXXL 

When  Juan  woke  he  found  some  good  things  nadj, 
A  bath,  a  breakfast,  and  the  finest  eyes 

That  ever  made  a  youthful  heart  less  steady. 
Besides  her  maid's,  as  pretty  tbr  their  siie ; 

But  I  have  spoken  of  all  this  already — 
And  repetition's  tiresome  and  unwise, — 

Well — Juan,  after  bathing  in  the  sea. 

Came  always  back  to  coffee  and  Haid^e. 

CLXXn. 
Both  were  so  young,  and  one  so  innocent, 

That  bathing  pass'd  for  nothing ;  Juan  seem'd 
To  her,  as  'twere,  the  kind  of  being  sent. 

Of  whom  these  two  years  she  had  nightly  dream'd, 
A  something  to  be  loved,  a  creature  meant 

To  be  her  happiness,  and  whom  she  deem'd 
To  render  happy ;  all  who  joy  would  win 
Must  share  it, — Happiness  was  bom  a  twin.  ^ 

CLXXIIL 
It  was  such  pleasure  to  behold  him,  such 

Enlargement  of  existence  to  partake 
Nature  with  him,  to  thrill  beneath  his  touch. 

To  watch  him  slumbering,  and  to  see  him  wake : 
To  live  with  him  for  ever  were  too  much  ; 

But  then  the  thought  of  parting  made  her  quake : 
He  was  her  own,  her  ooeanptreasure,  cast 
Like  a  rich  wreck — her  first  love,  and  her  last  > 

CLXXIV. 
And  thus  a  moon  roU'd  on,  and  fidr  Hald^ 

Paid  daily  visits  to  her  boy,  and  took 
Such  plentiful  precautions,  that  still  he 

Bemain'd  unknown  within  his  craggy  nook ; 
At  last  her  father's  prows  put  out  to  sea. 

For  certain  merchantmen  upon  the  look* 
Not  as  of  yore  to  carry  off  an  lo, 
But  three  Ragusan  vessels,  bound  for  Sdo. 

CLXXV. 
Then  came  her  fh-eedom,  for  she  had  no  mother. 

So  that,  her  father  being  at  sea,  she  was 
Free  as  a  married  woman,  or  such  other 

Female,  as  where  she  likes  may  freely  pass, 
Without  even  the  incumbrance  of  a  brother. 

The  freest  she  that  ever  gaxed  on  glass  ; 
I  speak  of  Christian  lands  in  this  comparison. 
Where  wives,  at  least,  are  seldom  kept  in  garrison. 

CLXXVL 
Now  she  prolong'd  her  visits  and  her  talk 

(For  they  must  talk),  and  he  had  learnt  to  say 
So  much  as  to  propose  to  take  a  walk, — 

For  little  had  he  wander'd  since  the  day 

'  J"  ^^  without  heart  lore  ii  not  quite  lo  good ; 
Cere*  ii  commiiMry  to  our  belliei. 

And  love,  which  &1m  much  depends  on  food. 
While  Bacchui  will  provide  with  «ine  and  Jellies, 
Oyftteri  and  egg*  are  alto  living  food."  —  MS.] 
*  [Lord  BjTon  appears  to  have  worked  up  no  part  of  hii 
ponn  with  to  much  beautj  and  life  of  detcription,  aa  that 
which  narrates  th«  loves  of  Juan  and  Haidee.    Whether  it  be 


On  which,  like  a  young  flower  snapp'd  fhmi  the  tfiik, 

Drooping  and  dewy  on  the  beach  h»  Isr,— 
And  thus  they  walk'd  out  hi  the  affcemooa, 
And  saw  the  son  set  opposite  the  moan. 

CLXXVn. 
It  was  a  wHd  and  breaker-beaten  eoist, 

With  cliffii  above,  and  a  broad  aodf  •bore, 
Guaided  by  shoals  and  rocks  as  by  an  host, 

With  here  and  there  a  creek,  whox  aspect  mn 
A  better  welcome  to  the  tempest-tost ; 

And  rarely  ceased  the  haughty  bUkm'k  roar, 
Save  on  the  dead  long  iommer  days,  vhkhaaki 
The  outatrctch'd  ocean  glitter  like  a  toke. 

CLXXYIEL 
And  the  small  ripple  spilt  upon  the  besA 

Scarcely  o'erpass'd  the  cream  of  your  cbaamae, 
When  o'er  the  brim  the  sparkling  bompen  reach, 

That  spring-dew  of  the  spirit !  the  beait%  nlBl 
Few  things  surpass  old  wine ;  and  they  xnj  prafh 

Who  please, — the  mare  because  they  pnachia 
vain, — 
liet  us  have  wine  and  women,  mirth  and  laqgkttr. 
Sermons  and  soda-water  the  day  after. 

CLXXIX. 

Man,  being  reasonable,  must  get  drunk ; 

The  best  of  life  is  but  intozicatloa : 
Glory,  the  grape,  love,  gold,  in  these  are  sunk 

The  hopes  of  all  men,  and  of  every  uation; 
Without  their  sap,  how  branchless  were  the  tnnk 

Of  life's  strange  tree,  ao  fruitful  on  oecaskn: 
But  to  return, — Get  very  drunk ;  and  vha 
Tou  wake  with  headach,  you  shall  see  vhit  tin. 

CUTXX 

Ring  for  your  valet — bid  him  quickly  brinf 
Some  hock  and  soda-water,  then  yooH  kaiw 

A  pleasure  worthy  Xerxes  the  great  liag; 
For  not  the  blest  sherbet,  sublimed  witii  aov, 

Nor  the  first  sparkle  of  the  desert-spriag. 
Nor  Burgundy  in  all  its  sunset  glow,< 

After  long  travel,  ennui,  love,  or  slaui^ter, 

Vie  with  that  draught  of  hock  and  soda-watff. 

CLXXXL 
The  coaito- 1  think  it  was  the  coast  thati 

Was  Just  describing— Tes,  it  was  the  ooast- 
Lay  at  this  period  quiet  as  the  aky. 

The  sands  untumblcd,  the  blue  waves  antoit, 
And  all  was  stillness,  save  the  sea-bird's  oy, 

And  dolphin's  leap,  and  little  bilkiw  acA 
By  some  low  rock  or  shelve,  that  made  It  fttf 
Against  the  boundary  it  scarcely  wet 

CLXXXIL 
And  forth  they  wander'd,  her  sire  bdng  foo^ 

As  I  have  nid,  upon  an  expodltioo; 
And  mother,  brother,  gtiardian,  she  had  DQsv, 

Save  Zoe,  who»  although  with  doe  pndAA 
She  waited  on  her  lady  with  the  sun. 

Thought  daily  service  was  her  only  misto^ 
Bringing  warm  water,  wreathing  her  kof  ti^^^ 
And  asking  now  and  then  fhrcast^offdrw" 


0: 


an  episode,  or  an  intwnl  part  ct  hli  cpfe,  It  b 
the  rest.  —  Dbtdgu.  J 
•    [••  He  was  her  own,  her  ocean-lover,  east 

To  be  her  soul's  first  idol,  and  Its  lait.'*-K>>l 

«    [**  A  pleasure  naught  but  dninkcnMaeaDiwtsf; 

For  not  the  blest  shertiet  all  chflJ'd  wtek  ao*. 

»or  the  ftUl  sparkle  of  tb»  desert  ipriag.  . 

Nor  whia  in  aU  the  purp  e  oTitt  gl«w."-»*-i 
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CLXXXnL 
It  waa  the  oooUog  hour,  just  when  the  Tonnded 

Bed  sun  finks  down  behind  the  asure  hiU, 
Which  then  seenu  as  if  the  whole  earth  it  bounded. 

Circling  all  nature,  hushed,  and  dim,  and  still, 
With  the  fkr  mountain-crescent  half  surrounded 

On  one  side,  and  the  deep  sea  cahn  and  chill 
Upon  the  other,  and  the  rosy  sky 
With  one  star  sparkling  through  it  like  an  eye. 

CLXXXIY. 
And  thus  they  wander'd  forth,  and  hand  In  hand» 

Over  the  shining  pebbles  and  the  sheUs, 
Glided  along  the  smooth  and  harden'd  sand. 

And  in  the  worn  and  wild  receptacles 
Work*d  by  the  storms,  yet  work'd  as  it  were  plann'd, 

In  hollow  halls,  with  sparry  rooft  and  cells, 
They  tum*d  to  rest ;  and,  each  clasp'd  by  an  arm, 
Yielded  to  the  deep  twiUght^  purple  charm. 

CLXXXV. 

They  look*d  up  to  the  sky,  whose  floating  glow 
Spread  like  a  rosy  ocean,  vast  and  bright ; 

They  gaied  upon  the  glittering  sea  below, 
Whence  the  broad  moon  rose  circling  into  sight ; 

They  heard  the  waves*  qilash,  and  the  wind  so  low. 
And  saw  each  other's  dark  eyes  darting  light 

Into  each  other — and,  beholdhig  this. 

Their  lips  drew  near,  and  clung  into  a  kiss ; 

CLXXXVL 
A  long,  long  kiss,  a  kiss  of  youth,  and  love, 

And  beauty,  all  concentrating  like  rays 
Into  one  focus,  kindled  from  above ; 

Such  kisses  as  belong  to  early  days. 
Where  heart,  and  soul,  and  sense,  in  concert  move, 

And  the  blood 's  lava,  and  the  pulse  a  blaze. 
Each  kiss  a  heart-quake, — for  a  kiss's  strength, 
I  think,  it  must  be  reckoned  by  its  length. 

CLXXXm. 
By  length  I  mean  duration ;  theirs  endured 

Heaven  knows  how  long — no  doubt  they  never 
reckoned : 
And  if  they  had,  they  could  not  have  secured 

The  sum  of  their  sensations  to  a  second  : 
They  had  not  spoken ;  but  they  felt  allured. 

As  if  their  souls  and  lips  each  other  beckon'd. 
Which,  being  Join'd,  like  swarming  bees  they  clung  — 
Their  hearts  the  flowers  from  whence  the  honey 
sprung.  I 

CLXXXVIU. 
They  were  alone,  but  not  alone  as  they 

Who  shut  in  chambers  think  it  loneliness ; 
The  silent  ocean,  and  the  starlight  bay. 

The  twilight  glow,  which  momently  grew  less. 
The  voiceless  sands,  and  dropping  caves,  that  lay 

Around  them,  made  them  to  each  other  press. 
As  if  there  were  no  life  beneath  the  sky 
Save  theirs,  and  that  their  life  could  never  die. 

CLXXXIX. 
They  fear'd  no  eyes  nor  ears  on  that  lone  beach. 

They  felt  no  terrors  frt>m  the  night,  they  were 
All  in  all  to  each  other :  though  their  speech 

Was  broken  words,  they  thought  a  language  there,  — 

1  C:~~~  **  ^  *™  '^'^  ^*T  ^^^^  reckon'd ; 

And  bdag  Joln*d — like  twanning  beei  thejr  citing, 
Aud  mix'd  until  the  very  pleuure  ttung." —  Or, 


And  all  the  burning  tongues  the  passions  teach 

Found  in  one  sigh  the  best  interpreter 
Of  nature's  oracle  —  first  love, — that  all 
Which  Eve  has  left  her  daughters  since  her  ftlL 

cxc. 

Haid^  spoke  not  of  scruples,  ask*d  no  vows. 
Nor  oflfer'd  any ;  she  had  never  heard 

Of  plight  and  promises  to  be  a  spouse. 
Or  perils  by  a  loving  maid  incurr'd ; 

She  was  all  which  pure  ignorance  allows. 
And  flew  to  her  young  mate  like  a  young  bird ; 

And,  never  having  dreamt  of  falsehood,  she 

Had  not  one  word  to  say  of  constancy. 

excL 

She  loved,  and  was  beloved  —  she  adored. 
And  she  was  worshipp'd ;  after  nature's  fiuhlon. 

Their  intense  souls,  into  each  other  pour'd. 
If  souls  could  die,  had  perish*d  in  that  passion, — 

But  by  degrees  their  senses  were  restored, 
Again  to  be  o*ercome,  again  to  dash  on ; 

And,  beating  'gainst  hu  bosom,  Haidde's  heart 

Eelt  as  if  never  more  to  beat  apart 

cxcn. 

Alas !  they  were  so  young,  so  beautiftil. 
So  lonely,  loving,  helpless,  and  the  hour 

Wias  that  in  which  the  heart  is  always  fuU, 
And,  having  o'er  itself  no  ftirthe^  power. 

Prompts  deeds  eternity  can  not  annul. 

But  pays  off  moments  in  an  endless  shower 

Of  hell-flre — all  prepared  for  people  giving 

Pleasure  or  pain  to  one  another  living. 

cxcin. 

Alas  I  for  Juan  and  Haid^e  1  they,  were 
So  loving  and  so  lovely  —  till  th^  never. 

Excepting  our  flrst  parents,  such  a  pair 
Had  run  the  risk  of  being  damn'd  for  ever : 

And  Haid^,  being  devout  as  well  as  fair. 

Had,  doubtless,  heard  about  the  Stygian  river. 

And  heU  and  purgatory  —  but  forgot 

Just  in  the  very  crisis  she  should  not. 

CXCIV. 
They  look  upon  each  other,  and  likeir  eyes 

Gleam  in  the  moonlight ;  and  her  white  arm  clasps 
Bound  Juan's  head,  and  his  around  her  lies 

Half  buried  In  the  tresses  which  it  grasps ; 
She  sits  upon  his  knee,  and  drinks  his  sighs. 

He  hers,  until  they  end  in  broken  gasps ; 
And  thus  they  form  a  group  that 's  quite  antique. 
Half  naked,  loving,  natural,  and  Greek. 

cxcv. 

And  when  those  deep  and  burning  moments  passM, 
And  Juan  sunk  to  sleep  within  her  arms. 

She  slept  not  but  all  tenderly,  though  fiut, 
Sustain'd  his  head  upon  her  bosom's  charms ; 

And  now  and  then  her  eye  to  heaven  is  cast. 
And  then  on  the  pale  cheek  her  breast  now  warms, 

Pillow'd  on  her  o'erflowing  heart,  which  pants 

With  aU  it  granted,  and  with  aU  it  grants.  > 


*'  And  one  was  innooent,  but  both  too  young, 
Their  heart  the  flowers,"  kc.  —  MS.] 

[**  Pillow'd  upon  lier  besting  heart  —  which  panted 
With  the  iweet  memory  of  all  it  granted.**  —  MS.] 
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CXCVL 

An  inftnt  when  it  gates  on  a  Ught» 

A  child  the  moment  when  it  drains  the  breastf 
A  devotee  when  loan  the  Host  in  sight. 

An  Arab  with  a  stranger  for  a  guest, 
A  sailor  when  the  prise  has  stnick  in  fight, 

A  miser  filling  his  most  hoarded  chest. 
Feel  rapture ;  but  not  such  true  Joy  are  reaping 
As  they  who  watch  o*er  what  they  Jove  while  sleeping. 

cxcvn. 

For  there  it  lies  so  tranquil,  so  beloved, 
AU  that  it  hath  of  life  with  us  is  living; 

So  gentle,  stirless,  helpless,  and  unmoved. 
And  all  unconscious  of  the  joy  *t  is  giving ; 

All  it  hath  felt,  inflicted,  pass*d,  and  proved, 
Hash*d  into  depths  beyond  the  watcher's  diving ; 

There  Ues  the  thing  we  love  with  all  its  errors 

And  all  ita  charms,  like  death  without  its  terrors. 

cxcvm. 

The  lady  watch*d  her  lover — and  that  hour 
Of  Love's,  and  Night's,  and  Ocean's  solitude, 

O'erflow'd  her  soul  with  their  united  power ; 
Amidst  the  barren  sand  and  rocks  so  rude 

She  and  her  wave-worn  love  had  made  their  bower. 
Where  nought  upon  their  passion  could  intrude. 

And  all  the  stars  that  crowded  the  blue  space 

Saw  nothlDg  happier  than  her  glowing  face. 

CXCIX. 

Alas  !  the  love  of  women  1  it  is  known 

To  be  a  lovely  and  a  fearftil  thing ; 
For  all  of  theirs  upon  that  die  is  thrown. 

And  if 't  is  lost;  life  hath  no  more  to  bring 
To  them  but  modLeries  of  the  past  alone. 

And  their  revenge  is  as  the  tiger's  spring. 
Deadly,  and  quick,  and  crushing ;  yet,  as  real 
Torture  is  theirs,  what  they  inflict  they  fieeL 

CC. 

They  are  right;  for  man,  to  man  so  oft  UA{ust» 
Is  always  so  to  women ;  one  sole  bond 

Awaits  them,  treachery  is  all  their  trust ; 

Taught  to  conceal,  their  bursting  hearts  despond 

Over  their  idol,  till  some  wealthier  lust 
Buys  them  in  marriage  — and  what  rests  beyond  7 

A  thankless  husband,  next  a  fidthless  lover. 

Then  dressing,  nursing,  praying,  and  all 's  over. 

CCL 

Some  take  a  lover,  some  take  drams  or  prayers. 
Some  mind  their  household,  others  dissipation. 

Some  run  away,  and  but  exchange  their  cares. 
Losing  the  advantage  of  a  virtuous  station ; 

Few  changes  e'er  can  better  their  aflkln, 
Theirs  being  an  unnatural  situation. 

From  the  dull  palace  to  the  dirty  hovel :  ^ 

Some  play  the  devil,  and  then  write  a  noveL  ' 

1  [Perh^M  there  are  not  a  few  women  who  may  profit  from 
leelng  In  what  a  style  of  contemptuous  ooldneu,  the  suf- 
ferings to  which  licentious  lore  exposes  them  are  talked  of 
by  such  people  as  the  author  of  Don  Juan.  The  maoj  fine 
eres  that  hare  wept  dangerous  tears  orer  the  descriptions  of 
tne  Gulnares  and  Hedoras,  cannot  be  the  worse  for  seeing 
the  true  side  of  AA  picture.  —  Blackwood.] 

>  [Lady  Caroline  Lamb  was  supposed  by  Lord  Byroo  to 
hare  alluded  to  him  in  her  norel  or  **  Glenarron,"  published 
in  1816.— **BIadBme  de  Stacl  once  asked  me,'*  said  Lord 
Brron,  **  if  my  real  character  was  well  drawn  in  that  novel. 
She  wu  only  singular  in  putting  the  question  in  the  dry  way 
she  did.  lliere  are  many  who  pin  their  lalth  on  that  in- 
sincere production.  I  am  made  out  a  rery  amiable  person  In 
that  work  I  The  only  thing  belonging  to  me  in  it  is  part  of 
a  letter."— MaowiN.j 


^ 


CCIL 
Haid^  was  Kature*a  bride,  and  knew  not  ttb; 

Haidte  was  Passion's  child,  bora  where  tbc  m 
Showers  triple  light,  and  scorches  even  tbs  Us 

Of  his  gaaelle-eyed  daughters ;  she  ms  om 
Made  but  to  love,  to  fisel  that  she  wss  hi» 

Who  was  her  chosen ;  what  was  aid  or  doae 
Elsewhere  was  noCfahig. — She  had  nom^  tote, 
Hope,  eaie,  nor  love^  beyond,  her  heart  best  km. 

ccnL 

Andohl  that  quickening  of  the  heBit,thit  boil 
How  much  it  costs  us !  yet  each  ridng  tknb 

Is  in  its  cause  as  its  eii^  so  sweet, 
That  Wisdom,  ever  on  the  watch  tD  rob 

Joy  of  its  alchemy,  and  to  repeat 
Fine  truths;  even Consdenoe,  too,  hsssftoqgb job 

To  make  us  understand  each  good  old  oudn, 

So  good — I  wonder  Castlcrea^  dont  tu  *m, 

CCIV. 

And  now  *t  was  done — on  the  lone  shore  wnyBiMri 
Their  hearts;  the  stsis,  their  noptisl  torte  Atd 

Beauty  upon  the  beautifkil  they  lighted: 
Ocean  their  witness,  and  the  cave  their  bed, 

By  their  own  feeUngs  hallow'd  and  united, 
Their  priest  was  Solitude,  and  they  were  aed:> 

And  they  were  happy,  for  to  their  youqg  cyei 

Each  was  an  angel,  and  earth  parsdlse.  * 

ccv. 

Oh,  Love  1  of  whom  great  Cesar  was  the  nitor, 
Titus  the  master,  Antony  the  shve, 

Horsce,  Catullus,  scholars,  Ovid  tutor, 
Sappho  the  sage  blue-stocking;  in  whoM  gme 

All  those  may  leap  who  rather  would  be  nester— 
(Leucadia's  rock  stiU  overlooks  the  vsTe)— 

Oh,  Love  I  thou  art  the  very  god  of  evil, 

For,  after  all,  we  cannot  call  thee  derfl. 

CCVI. 

Thou  mak'st  the  chaste  oonnuUsl  stste  preori^ 
And  Jestest  with  the  brows  of  m^deit  men: 

Cesar  and  Pompey,  Ifahomet,  Belinrins, 
Have  much  employ*d  the  muse  of  hlrtory**  pa: 

Their  lives  and  fortunes  were  extremely  nrioo, 
Such  worthies  Time  wUl  never  see  sssta ; 

Yet  to  these  four  in  three  things  the  ssme  lock  b^ 

They  all  were  heroes,  conquerors,  and  cadoldk 

ccvn. 

Thou  niak*st  philosophera ;  there 's  Ejpicnns 

And  Aristippus,  a  material  crew  I 
Who  to  immorsl  courses  would  allure  os 

By  theories  quite  practicable  too; 
If  only  from  the  devH  thej  wouU  iosure  m, 

How  pleasant  were  the  maxim  (not  qaite  tn\  ^ 
**  Eat,  drink,  and  love,  what  can  the  reet  mU  « I' 
So  said  the  royal  sage  Sardanapalns.  * 

*  C"  In  their  sweet  fbeUngsholOyahid.    ^^    «, 

By  Solitude  (soft  parMm>tlMywsra«sd.  -a^' 

«  [Don  Juan  Is  dadied  CO  the  shora  of  the Cydai^«2f: 
he  is  found  by  a  beautlAil  and  taooont  M,  n^^*^^ 
an  oU  Greek  pirate,— with  whoos.  as  vjghl  bt  nvf«^^ 
same  game  of  guilt  and  abandooment  Is  tiMjti  *?*Sl. 
There  Is,  however,  a  very  superior  kind  of  pesUy  "  "^ 
ceptionof  this  amour  ;r>  the  deeoUfe  Me— thy  ■w^ 
Imessof  the  maiden,  who  Is  as  igoorant  aiibs  !■  ■•'^^ 
the  helpless  conditlop  of  tbeynath— cfoy  tbtas^^ 
to  render  it  a  true  romance.  How  easr  te  I^^^ 
have  kept  It  freeiyom  any  rtafai  of  poUodont  ^^^ 
barbari^,  in  creating  so  mudi  of  hesntj  ooly  to 
it  I  This  is  really  the  very  suicide  of       ' 

•  CSeeaiill.p.S49.] 
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ccvnL 

Bat  Joan  t  hid  he  quite  forgotten  Julia  ? 

And  should  he  have  foniotten  her  so  soon  ? 
I  can't  but  say  it  seems  to  me  most  truly  a 

Perplexing  question ;  but,  no  doubt,  the  moon 
Does  these  things  for  us,  and  whenever  newly  a 

Palpitation  rises,  *tis  her  boon, 
Else  how  the  devil  is  it  that  fresh  features 
Have  such  a  charm  for  us  poor  human  creatures  ? 

CCDL 
I  bate  inconstancy — I  loathe,  detest, 

Abhor,  condemn,  aljuie  the  mortal  made 
Of  such  quicksilver  clay  that  in  his  breast 

No  permanent  foundation  can  be  laid ; 
Love,  constant  love,  has  been  my  constant  guest. 

And  yet  last  night,  being  at  a  masquerade, 
I  saw  the  prettiest  creature,  fresh  from  Biilan, 
Which  gave  me  some  sensations  like  a  villain. 

ccx. 

But  soon  Philosophy  came  to  my  aid. 

And  wbiqper'd,  **  Think  of  every  sacred  tie  !** 

"  I  will,  my  dear  Philosophy  I"  I  said, 
*'  But  then  her  teeth,and  then,  oh,  Heaven !  her  eye ! 

Ill  Just  inquire  if  she  be  wife  or  maid. 
Or  neither — out  of  curiosity.*' 

-  Stop  r  cried  Philosophy,  with  air  so  Gredan, 

(Though  she  was  masqued  then  as  a  foir  Venetian ;) 

CCXL 

•*  Stop  !**  so  I  stopp'd.  — But  to  return :  that  which 

Men  call  inconstancy  is  nothing  more 
Than  admiration  due  where  nature*a  rich 

Profusion  with  young  beauty  covers  o'er 
Some  ikvour'd  olQect ;  and  as  in  the  niche 

A  lovely  statue  we  almost  adore. 
This  sort  of  adoration  of  the  real 
Is  but  a  heightening  of  the  **  beau  ideaL** 

Gcxn. 

'T  is  the  perception  of  the  beautiful, 

A  fine  extension  of  the  fkculties, 
Platonic,  universal,  wonderftil. 

Drawn  £rom  the  stars,  and  fllterM  through  the  skies, 
Without  which  life  would  be  extremely  dull ; 

In  short,  it  is  the  use  of  our  own  eyes. 
With  one  or  two  small  senses  added,  just 
To  hint  that  flesh  is  form*d  of  fiery  dust 

ccxnL 

Yet  *t  is  a  pafaiful  feeling,  and  unwilling, 
Por  surely  if  we  always  could  perceive 

In  the  same  olgect  graces  quite  as  kllttng 
As  when  she  rose  upon  us  like  an  Eve, 

*T  would  save  us  many  a  heartach,  many  a  shilling, 
(For  we  must  get  them  anyhow,  or  grieve,) 

Whereas  if  one  sole  kuly  pleased  for  ever. 

How  pleasant  for  the  heart,  as  well  as  liver  f 

1  [**  YouMj  that  on*>half  ii  Terr  good:  70U  aro  wrong) 
for,  if  It  were,  it  would  be  the  finett  poem  in  existence. 
Where  Is  the  poetrr  of  which  one-half  ii  good  ?  Is  It  the 
.Cnehl  ?  is  it  lIHton'^s  ?  is  It  Drjden's  ?  is  It  any  one's  except 
Pope's  and  Goldsmith's,  of  which  all  Is  good  ?  and  yet  these 
two  last  are  the  poets  your  pond  poett  would  explode.  But 
if  oiv-half  of  these  two  Cantos  be  Kood  In  your  opinion,  what 
the  devn  would  you  have  more?  No — no;  no  poetry  is 
generaUif  good — OEdy  by  fits  and  starts— and  youare  lucky  to 
get  a  sparkle  here  ana  there.  You  might  as  well  want  a 
midnight  aU  Han,  as  rhyme  all  perfect.^'— Lortf  Bifron  to 

*  [Lord  Byron  began  to  compote  Canto  III.  In  October, 
1819 :  bat  the  outcry  raised  by  the  publication  of  Cantos  I. 
and  II.  anno]red  him  so  much,  that  he  for  a  tfane  laid  the 
work  aside,  and  afterwards  proceeded  In  It  only  by  flts  and 
Mr.  Moore,  who  risited  him  while  Canto  III.  was  In 


CCXIV. 

The  heart  is  like  the  sky,  a  part  of  heaven. 
But  changes  night  and  day,  too,  like  the  sky ; 

Now  o'er  it  clouds  and  thunder  must  be  driven. 
And  darkness  and  destruction  as  on  high : 

But  when  it  hath  been  scorch'd,  and  pierced,  and  riven. 
Its  storms  expire  in  water-drops  ;  the  eye 

Pours  fbrth  at  last  the  bout's  blood  tum'd  to  tears. 

Which  make  the  En^h  climate  of  our  years. 

ccxv. 

The  liver  is  the  lasaret  of  bile. 
But  very  rarely  executes  its  function. 

For  the  first  passion  stays  there  such  a  while. 
That  an  the  rest  creep  in  and  form  a  Junction, 

Like  knots  of  vipers  on  a  dunghill's  soil, 

Bage,  fear,  hate,  jealousy,  revenge,  compunction. 

So  that  all  mischiefii  spring  up  flrom  this  entrall. 

Like  earthquakes  fhnn  the  hidden  fire  called  *<  central.  ** 

CCXVI. 

In  the  mean  time,  without  proceeding  more 

In  this  anatomy,  1  'Ve  finished  now 
Two  hundred  and  odd  stansas  as  before. 

That  being  about  the  number  I  *11  allow 
Each  canto  of  the  twelve,  or  twenty-four ; 

And,  laying  down  my  pen,  I  make  my  bow. 
Leaving  Don  Juan  and  Haid^  to  plead 
For  them  and  theirs  with  all  who  deign  to  read.  * 


Bon  SIttam 


CANTO   THE   THIRDS. 


Hail,  Muse  I  ef  cetem,  ^We  left  Juan  sleeping, 
Pillow*d  upon  a  fidr  and  happy  breast, 

And  watch'd  by  eyes  that  never  yet  knew  weeping. 
And  loved  by  a  young  heart,  too  deeply  blest 

To  fsel  the  poison  through  her  spirit  creeping. 
Or  know  who  rested  there,  a  ft>e  to  rest. 

Had  soil'd  the  current  of  her  sinless  years. 

And  tum'd  her  pure  heart's  purest  blood  ta  tears  r 

II. 
Oh,  Love !  what  Is  it  in  this  world  of  ours 

Which  makes  it  fktal  to  be  loved  ?  Ah  why 
With  cypress  branches  hast  thou  wreathed  thy  bowers. 

And  made  thy  best  interpreter  a  sigh  ? 
As  those  who  dote  on  odours  pluck  the  fiowers, 

And  place  them  on  their  breast — but  place  to  die— 
Thus  the  frail  befaigs  we  would  fondly  cherish 
Are  laid  within  our  bosoms  Init  to  perish.  > 

progress,  says— "  So  sensitive,  lndeed«->in  addition  to  his 
usual  abundance  of  this  quall^,  —  did  he,  at  length,  grow  on 
the  subject,  that  when  lor.  W.  Bankes,  who  sucoeeded  me  as 
his  visiter,  happened  to  tell  him,  one  day,  that  he  had  heard 
a  Mr.  Saunders  (or  some  such  name),then  resident  at  Venice, 
declare  that.  In  Ms  opinion,  *  Don  Jiian  was  all  Gmb-street,' 
such  an  eflfect  had  this  disparaging  qieech  upon  his  mind 
(though  coming  Arom  a  person  who,  as  he  himself  would 
hare  It,  was  *  nothing  but  a  d^-d  salt-fish  seller  *),  that,  for 
some  time  after,  by  his  own  confession  to  Mr.  Bankes,  he 
could  not  bring  himself  to  write  another  Mne  of  the  Poem ; 
and  one  morning,  opening  a  drawer  where  the  neglected  ma- 
Duscrtpt  lay,  he  said  to  his  fHend,  *  Look  here  ^this  is  all 
Mr.  Saunders's  Grub-street.*  '*  Cantos  III.  IV.  and  V.  were 
published  together  in  August,  18SI,~  still  without  the  name 
either  of  author  or  booksdler.] 

'  [This,  we  must  allow,  Is  pretty  enough,  and  not  at  all 
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m. 

In  her  first  passion  woman  loves  her  lover. 

In  all  the  others  all  she  loves  Is  love. 
Which  grows  a  habit  she  can  ne'er  get  over. 

And  fits  her  loosely — like  an  easy  glove. 
As  you  may  find,  whene'er  you  like  to  prove  her: 

One  man  alone  at  first  her  heart  can  move ; 
She  then  prefers  him  in  the  plural  number, 
Not  finding  that  the  additions  much  encumber. 

IV. 
I  know  not  if  the  fiiult  be  men's  or  theirs ; 

But  one  thing  *s  pretty  sure ;  a  woman  planted 
^Unless  at  once  she  plunge  for  life  in  prayers) — 

After  a  decent  time  must  be  gallanted ; 
Although,  no  doubt,  her  first  of  love  afiairs 

Is  that  to  which  her  heart  is  wholly  granted ; 
Tet  there  are  some,  they  say,  who  have  had  none^ 
But  those  who  have  ne'er  end  with  only  one,  ^ 

V. 
*Tis  melancholy,  and  a  fearAil  sign 

Of  human  frailty,  fblly,  also  crime. 
That  love  and  marriage  rarely  can  combine, 

Although  they  both  are  bom  in  the  same  dime ; 
Marriage  from  love,  like  vinegar  fh)m  wine — 

A  sad,  sour,  sober  beverage — by  time 
Is  sharpen'd  from  its  high  celestial  flavour 
Down  to  a  very  homely  household  savour. 

VL 

There's  something  of  antipathy,  as  *twere. 
Between  their  present  and  their  future  state ; 

A  kind  of  flattery  that's  hardly  fidr 

Is  used  until  the  truth  arrives  too  late — 

Yet  what  can  people  do,  except  despair  ? 

The  same  things  change  their  names  at  such  a  rate ; 

For  instance — passion  in  a  lover's  glorious, 

But  in  a  husband  is  pronounced  uxorious. 

vn. 

Men  grow  ashamed  of  being  so  very  fond ; 

They  sometimes  also  get  a  little  tired 
(But  that,  of  course,  is  rare),  and  then  despond : 

The  same  things  cannot  idways  be  admired. 
Yet  'tis  *'  so  nominated  in  the  bond," 

That  both  are  tied  till  one  shall  have  expired. 
Sad  thought  I  to  lose  the  spouse  that  was  adorning 
Our  days,  and  put  one's  servants  into  mourning. 

vni. 

There's  doubtless  something  in  domestic  doings 
Which  forms,  in  fact,  true  love's  antithesis ; 

Romances  paint  at  full  length  people's  wooings, 
But  only  give  a  bust  of  marriages ; 

For  no  one  cares  for  matrimonial  cooings. 
There 's  nothing  wrong  in  a  connubial  kiss : 

Think  you,  if  Laura  had  been  Petrarch's  wife. 

He  would  have  written  sonnets  all  his  life  ?  > 

ofaitectionable  in  a  moral  point  of  riew.  We  fear,  howerer, 
that  we  cannot  My  a«  much  for  what  follows :  marrying  is  no 
Joke,  and  therefore  not  a  fit  $utqect  to  Joke  about ;  besides, 
for  a  married  man  to  be  merry  on  that  score.  Is  Tery  like 
trying  to  overcome  the  toothach  by  a  laugh.  —  Hooo.] 

>  [These  two  Ihies  are  a  versification  of  a  saying  of  Mon- 
taigne.] 

>  ["  Had  Petrarch's  passion  led  to  Petrarch's  weddinf . 

How  many  sonnets  had  ensued  the  bedding  ?"— MS.] 

>  [The  old  ballad  of  "  Death  and  the  Lady  '*  is  alhided  to 
in  Shakspeare.] 

*  Dante  calls  hU  wife,  in  the  Inferno,  ^  la  flera  moglie.** 
[See  ami,  p.  499.] 


c.-> 


An  tragedies  are  flnish*d  by  a  death, 
All  comedies  are  ended  by  a  marriage ; 

The  future  states  of  both  are  left  to  bith, 
For  authors  fear  description  might  diq»nge 

The  worlds  to  come  of  both,  or  M  beneath,  [lii^; 
And  then  both  worlds  would  punish  their  mkir* 

So  leaving  each  their  priest  and  pnyer-book  m/tj, 

They  say  no  more  of  Death  or  of  the  Lidy.* 

JL 
The  only  two  that  in  my  reooQectioo 

Have  sung  of  heaven  and  hell,  or  marriage,  are 
Dante  *  and  Milton  ^  and  of  both  the  afiedioQ 

Was  hapless  in  their  nuptials,  for  some  bai 
Of  fkult  or  temper  niin'd  the  connection 

(Such  things,  in  £Eu;t,  it  don't  aak  much  to  mar); 
But  Dante's  Beatrice  and  Milton's  Eve 
Were  not  drawn  from  their  spouses,  you  caoain.  * 


Some  persons  say  that  Dante  meant  tibedlogy 
By  Beatrice,  and  not  a  miatress— I, 

Although  my  opinion  maj  require  apokgy. 
Deem  this  a  commentator's  phantasy, 

Unless  indeed  it  was  ftt>m  Us  own  knovMge  he 
Decided  thus,  and  ahow'd  good  reason  vhy; 

I  think  that  Dante's  more  abstruse  eestilia 

Meant  to  personify  the  mathematics.  7 


Haid^  and  Juan  were  not  married,  bat 
The  Ikult  was  thein,  not  mine:  it  b  notttr. 

Chaste  reader,  then,  hn  any  way  to  pot 
The  Uame  on  me,  unless  you  wish  they  vof  * 

Then  if  you  'd  have  them  wedded,  pleaae  to  ahit 
The  txwk  which  treats  of  this  emmeoot  pair, 

Before  the  consequences  grow  too  awftil; 

'Tis  dangerous  to  read  of  loves  unkwfliL 


Yet  they  wen  happy, — happy  in  the  ilfiiit 
Indulgence  of  their  innocent  desires; 

But  more  imprudent  grown  with  every  Hatt, 
Haid^  foi;got  the  island  was  her  she's; 

When  we  have  what  we  like  tis  hard  to  oialt» 
At  least  in  the  beginning,  ere  one  tires ; 

Thus  she  came  often,  not  a  moment  kxing, 

Whilst  her  piratical  papa  was  cniiaing. 


Let  not  his  mode  of  raising  cash  seem  stnagd 
Although  he  fleeced  the  flags  of  every  nitkiw 

For  into  a  prime  minister  bat  change 
His  title,  and  'tis  nothing  but  tandoo ; 

But  he,  more  modest,  took  an  humbler  rsnge 
Of  life,  and  in  an  honester  vocation 

Pursued  o'er  the  high  seas  his  watery  Joaniey»' 

And  merely  practised  as  a  sea  attoraey. 


*  Milton's  first  wife  ran  away  from  Ma  vithki  ^H 
month.  If  she  bad  not,  what  would  John  MQUb  ^ 
done? 

•  [From  whatever  caniei  it  may  haTe  artea.  **  ^J* 
dence  Is  no  less  striking  than  aaddening.  that,  m  tke  f» 
married  poets,  who  hare  been  onhappjr  te  tbcir  hea^i^ 
should  aireMlj  be  found  four  soch  Uiastrioasasncs  s*^*;' 
Milton,  Shakspeare,  and  Drydea  ;  and  that  we  shoaM  -T 
hare  to  add,  as  a  partner  in  their  destiny,  a  «■■•  *«'^}  * 
being  placed  bedde  the  greatest  of  tbcm.— Mooaa] 

7  [•«  Lady  ^  would  hare  made  n  excdkat  «ra«*ff  a 
Cambridge."  —  Bgrom  JharfJ] 

■  ["  Display *d  much  more  of  aenre,  pethipt,  of  v^« 
Than  any  of  the  parodlaa  of  Ff«L**~ MS.] 
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XV. 

The  good  old  gentleman  had  been  detidn*d 
By  winds  and  waves,  and  some  important  captures ; 

And,  in  the  hope  of  more,  at  sea  remain*d, 
Although  a  squall  or  two  had  damp'd  his  raptures. 

By  swamping  one  of  the  prises ;  he  had  chain*d 
His  prisoners,  dividing  them  like  chapters 

In  number*d  lots ;  they  all  had  cuift  and  collars. 

And  avemged  each  from  ten  to  a  hundred  doHars. 

XVI. 
Some  he  disposed  of  off  Cape  Matapan, 

Among  his  friends  the  Mainots;  some  he  sold 
To  his  Tunis  correspondents,  save  one  man 

Toss'd  overboard  unsaleable  (being  old) ; 
The  rest — save  here  and  there  some  richer  one, 

Beserved  for  ftiture  ransom  in  the  hold. 
Were  link*d  alike,  as  for  the  common  people  he 
Had  a  large  order  firom  the  Dey  of  Tripoli. 

xvn. 

The  merchandise  was  served  in  the  same  w^r. 
Pieced  out  for  diflbrent  marts  in  the  Levant, 

Except  some  certain  portions  of  the  prey. 
Light  classic  articles  of  fiemale  want, 

French  stuflh,  lace,  tweeaers,  toothpicks,  teapot,  tnqr, 
Oultars  and  castanets  fW>m  Alicant, 

All  which  selected  from  the  spoil  he  gathers, 

Bobb'd  for  his  daughter  by  the  best  of  fittheiK 

XVITL 
A  monkey,  a  Ihitch  mastiff,  a  mackaw. 

Two  parrots,  with  a  Ferdan  cat  and  kittens. 
He  chose  fhnn  several  animals  he  saw — 

A  terrier,  too,  which  once  had  been  a  Briton's, 
Who  dying  on  the  coast  of  Ithaca, 

The  peasants  gave  the  poor  dumb  thing  a  pittance. 
These  to  secure  in  this  strong  blowing  weather. 
He  caged  in  one  huge  hamper  altogether. 

XIX. 
Then  havhig  settled  his  marine  afiUrs, 

Despatching  single  cruisers  here  and  there. 
His  vessel  having  need  of  some  repairs. 

He  shaped  his  course  to  where  his  daughter  ftdr 
Continued  BtiU  her  hospitable  cares ; 

But  that  part  of  the  coast  being  shoal  and  bare. 
And  rough  with  reefr  which  ran  out  many  a  mile, 
His  port  lay  on  the  other  side  o*  the  isle. 


And  there  he  went  ashore  without  delay. 
Having  no  custom-house  nor  quarantine 

To  ask  him  awkward  questions  on  the  way. 
About  the  time  and  place  where  he  had  been : 

He  left  his  ship  to  be  hove  down  next  day. 
With  orders  to  the  people  to  careen ; 

So  that  all  hands  were  busy  beyond  measure, 

Jn  getting  out  goods,  ballast,  guns,  and  treasure. 

XXL 
Arriving  at  the  summit  of  a  hill 

Wlilch  overlook'd  the  white  walls  of  his  home, 
He  stopp'd.  —  What  singular  emotions  fill 

Their  bosoms  who  have  been  induced  to  roam  ! 

1  ["  Thna  near  the  gates,  oonferring  u  they  drew, 
Argus,  the  dog,  his  ancient  matter  knew ; 
He,  not  unconicioai  of  the  Tolce  and  tread, 
Lim  to  the  Mund  hit  ear,  and  rears  hli  bead 
He  knew  hi*  lord ;  he  knew,  and  strove  to  meet, 
In  vain  he  atrore,  to  crawl  and  kiu  his  feet ; 


With  fluttering  doubts  if  all  be  weU  or  ill  — 

With  love  for  many,  and  with  fears  for  some ; 
All  feelings  which  o*erIeap  the  years  long  lost. 
And  bring  our  hearts  back  to  their  starting-post 

xxn. 

The  approach  of  home  to  husbands  and  to  sires. 
After  long  travelling  by  land  or  water. 

Most  naturally  some  small  doubt  inspires  — 
A  female  fkmily  *i  a  serious  matter ; 

(None  trusts  the  sex  more,  or  so  much  admires 

But  they  hate  flattery,  so  I  never  flatter  ;) 

Wives  in  their  husbands*  absences  grow  subtler. 

And  daughters  sometimes  run  off  with  the  butler. 

xxm. 

An  honest  gentleman  at  his  return 
May  not  have  the  good  fortune  of  Ulysses  ; 

Not  all  lone  matrons  for  their  husbands  mourn. 
Or  show  the  same  dislike  to  suitors*  kisses ; 

The  odds  are  that  he  finds  a  handsome  um 
To  his  memory  —  and  two  or  three  young  misses 

Bom  to  some  friend,  who  holds  his  wife  and  riches 

And  that  hit  Aigus  ^  bites  him  by — the  breeches. 

XXTV. 

If  single,  probably  his  plighted  fiilr 
Has  in  his  absence  wedded  some  rich  miser ; 

But  all  the  better,  for  the  happy  pair 
May  quarrel,  and  the  lady  growing  wiser. 

He  may  resume  his  amatory  care 
As  cavalier  servente,  or  despise  her ; 

And  that  his  sorrow  may  not  be  a  dumb  one,. 

Write  odes  on  the  Inconstancy  of  Woman. 

XXV. 

And  oh' I  ye  gentlemen  who  have  already 

'  Some  chaste  Uaiton  of  the  kind — I  mean 
An  honest  friendship  with  a  married  lady  — 

The  only  thing  of  this  sort  ever  seen 
To  last —  of  all  connections  the  most  steady. 

And  the  true  Hymen  (the  first  *s  but  a  screen)  — 
Tet  for  all  that  keep  not  too  long  away, 
I  *ve  known  the  absent  wrong'd  four  times  a  day.  > 

XXVL 

Lambro,  our  sea^soUdtor,  who  had 

Much  less  experience  of  dry  land  than  ocean. 

On  seeing  his  own  chimney-smoke,  felt  glad  \ 
But  not  knowing  metaphysics,  had  no  notion 

Of  the  true  reason  of  his  not  being  sad. 
Or  that  of  any  other  strong  emotion ; 

He  loved  his  child,  and  would  have  wept  the  loss  of  her. 

But  knew  the  cause  no  more  than  a  philosopher. 

xxvn. 

He  saw  his  white  walls  shining  in  the  sun. 
His  garden  trees  all  shadowy  and  green ; 

He  heard  his  rivulet*s  light  bubbling  run. 
The  distant  dog-bark ;  and  perccdved  between 

The  umbrage  of  the  wood  so  oool  and  dun 
The  moving  figures,  and  the  sparkling  sheen 

Of  arms  (in  the  East  all  arm)  —  and  various  dyes 

Of  ookmr'd  garbs,  as  bright  as  butterflies. 

Tet  (all  he  could)  hia  tail,  his  cart,  hli  eyea 
Salute  hii  master,  and  confess  his  Joyi,"  *c. 

Pops,  0<fjr«My,  hi  xril.] 

>  ['*  Yet  for  all  that  don't  staj  away  too  long, 

A  lofii,  like  a  bed,  may  come  bjr  wrong. ^— MS.} 
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xxvin. 

And  as  fhe  spot  where  they  appear  he  nears. 
Surprised  at  these  unwonted  signs  of  idling. 

He  hears  —  alas !  x)o  music  of  the  spheres. 
But  an  unhallow'd,  earthly  sound  of  fiddling  I 

A  melody  which  made  him  doubt  his  ears, 

The  cause  being  past  his  guessing  or  unriddling ; 

A  pipe,  too,  and  a  drum,  and  shortly  after, 

A  most  unoriental  roar  of  laughter. 


And  stni  more  nearly  to  the  place  adTanclng, 
Descending  rather  quickly  the  dedivity. 

Through  the  waved  branches,  o*er  the  greensward 
*Midst  other  Indications  of  festiyity,        [glancing, 

Seeing  a  troop  of  his  domestics  dancing 
Like  dervises,  who  turn  as  on  a  pivot,  he 

Perceived  it  was  the  Pyrrhic  dance  i  so  martial, 

To  which  the  Levantines  are  very  partial. 

XXX. 

And  further  on  a  troop  of  Grecian  girls,  > 
The  first  and  tallest  her  white  kerchief  waving. 

Were  strung  together  like  a  row  of  pearls, 
Link*d  hand  in  hand,  and  dancing;  each  too  having 

Down  her  white  neck  long  floating  auburn  curls  — 
(The  least  of  which  would  set  ten  poets  raving) ;  ^ 

Their  leader  sang — and  bounded  to  her  song. 

With  chond  step  and  voice,  the  villain  throng. 

XXXL 
And  here,  assembled  cross-leggM  round  their  trays, 

Small  social  parties  just  begun  to  dine ; 
Pilaus  and  meats  of  all  sorts  met  the  gaze. 

And  flasks  of  Samian  and  of  Chian  wine, 
And  sherbet  cooling  in  the  porous  vase ; 

Above  them  their  dessert  grew  on  its  vine; 
The  orange  and  pomegranate  nodding  o*er 
Dropp'd  In  their  laps,  scarce  pluck'd,  their  mellow  store. 

TTTTT. 

A  band  of  children,  round  a  snow-white  ram, 
There  wreathe  Ids  venerable  horns  with  flowers ; 

While  peaceful  as  if  still  an  unwean*d  lamb. 
The  patriarch  of  the  flock  all  gently  cowers 

His  sober  head,  mi^estically  tame. 

Or  eats  from  out  the  palm,  or  playful  lowers 

His  brow,  as  if  in  act  to  butt,  and  then 

Yielding  to  their  small  hands,  draws  back  again. 

xxxm. 

Their  classical  profiles,  and  glittering  dresses. 
Their  large  black  eyes,  and  soft  seraphic  cheeks, 

Crimson  as  cleft  pomegranates,  their  long  tresses. 
The  gesture  which  enchants,  the  eye  that  spei^ 

The  Innocence  which  happy  childhood  blesses. 
Made  quite  a  picture  of  these  little  Greeks ; 

So  that  the  philosophical  beholder  [older. 

Sigh'd  for  their  sakes  —  that  they  should  e'er  grow 

>  r"  This  dance  is  ttill  performed  by  yotiog  men  armed 
cap>s-ple,  who  execute,  to  the  lOQnd  of  iistrumenU,  all  the 
proper  moTementi  of  attack  and  defence.'  —  Ut.  E.  Clakkb.] 

*  ["  Their  manner  of  dancing  if  certainly  the  same  that 
Diana  If  mug  to  hare  danced  on  the  bankf  or  Eurotaa  The 
great  lady  sttll  leads  the  dance,  and  If  followed  bf  a  troop  of 

Sana  girls,  who  imitate  her  steps,  and  if  she  sii^  maka-ap 
e  chorus.  The  tunes  are  extremely  gay  and  lively,  yet 
with  something  in  them  wonderftilly  soft.  The  stc^  are 
rarled  according  to  the  pleasure  of  her  that  leads  the  danoe, 
hot  always  in  exact  time,  and  inflnltol/  more  acreeable  than 
any  of  oar  dances.'* — Lady  M.  W.  Montagu  J 

*  [*'  That  would  have  set  Tom  Moore,  though  Bsarrled. 

raving."  — MS.] 
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XXXIY. 

Aikr,  a  dwarf  boflbon  stood  teUng  takt 
To  a  sedate  grey  drole  of  old  smoken 

Of  secret  treasures  fbund  In  hidden  vdei, 
Of  wonderftil  replies  fhnn  Arabjoken, 

Of  charms  to  make  good  gold  and  cor  bad  ills, 
Of  rocks  bewitch'd  that  open  to  the  koockm, 

Of  magic  ladles  who,  by  one  ade  act, 

Transformed  their  lords  to  beasU(biit  tbat^  t  bdV 


Here  was  no  lack  of  innocent  dlvcniaD 
For  the  imagination  or  the  aenses, 

Song,  dance,  wine,  music,  stories  thim  the  Pfendav 
All  pretty  pastimes  in  which  no  oflbue  ii; 

But  Lambro  saw  all  tbeae  things  with  aventao, 
Perceiving  in  his  abaenoe  such  txpenm, 

Dreading  that  dimaz  of  all  human  IDs, 

The  faiflammation  of  his  weekly  bOh,* 

XXXYL 

Ah !  what  Is  man  7  what  perils  still  cnvinn 
The  happiest  mortals  even  after  dinner— 

A  day  of  gold  flnom  out  an  age  of  iron 
Is  all  that  lift  allows  the  luckiest  stauicf ; 

Pleasure  (whene'er  she  slogs,  at  least)  *f  a lirai, 
That  lures,  to  flay  alive,  the  young  begtamv; 

Lambro*lB  reception  at  his  people's  taaniiMt 

Was  such  as  Are  aooords  to  a  wet  blanket 


He — being  a  man  who  seldom  nacd  a  weri 
Too  much,  and  wishing  gladly  to  loipriie 

(In  general  he  surprised  men  with  the  iwoid) 
His  daughter — had  not  sent  bcfoR  to  advte 

Of  "his  arrival,  so  that  no  one  stirr'd ; 
And  long  he  paused  to  re-aasore  his  cyn, 

In  fhct  much  more  astoniah'd  than  deHi^iHli 

To  flnd  so  much  good  company  invited. 


He  did  not  know  (alas  I  how  men  will  Be) 
That  a  report  (especially  the  Greeks) 

Avouch*d  his  death  (such  people  never  dlc)^ 
And  put  his  house  in  mourning  sevenl  wccks- 

But  now  their  eyes  and  also  lips  were  dry; 
The  Uoom,  too,  had  retum*d  to  Haid^*i  e^Rki 

Her  tears,  too,  being  retum*d  into  thdr  fMUt, 

She  now  kept  house  upon  her  own  aoooont 


XXXIX. 

Hence  all  this  rice,  meat,  dancing,  wine,  and  lUM 
Which  tum*d  the  ide  into  a  place  of  pleasoii; 

The  aervants  all  were  getting  drunk  or  idUofr 
A  life  which  made  them  happy  beyood  wti^^ 

Her  fkther's  hospitality  seem'd  mWdHng, 

Compaz^  with  what  Hald^e  did  with  Us  trart** 

'Twas  wonderfid  how  tidngs  went  00  improdaft 

WhUe  she  had  not  one  hour  to  spare  from  \o^* 

«  TThe  pfaradcal  ftther  of  HaidCe  havlM  icndaad  koi' 
tea.  It  was  sappoaed  he  had  perished,  and  she,  in 
took  possession  of  all  Us  treasuref ,  and  snr 

to  the  flail  ei^Kiynent  of  her  lover.   TbeoMu  

ever,  retnma,  and,  landtng  on  a  distaDt  P<b^^^!||T 
walks  lelforely  towards  his  home.  whUe  Ivmmdmt^f^ 
ter  are  giving  a  pabUc  breakftst  to  their  ^ ' 
The  d«  -  .     -      . 


descripdoB  of  the  ftto  ia  ^^ 

felldty  and  spirit;  we  diink  it  voold  be  dMcA  i*^^ 
the  life  and  gaiety  of  the  pktnie  by  any  thing  ofchrkS^  a 

BngUsh~.  perhaps  la  any  other  poetry.  —  BLSCCWS^i 

>  ["An  had  been  open  heart,  md  ope 
Ever  since  Juan  served  liar  far  a 
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XL. 
Perhaps  you  think  in  rtnmbUng  on  fhto  featt 

He  flew  Into  a  paadon,  and  in  fact 
There  ivai  no  mighty  reason  to  be  pleased ; 

Perhaps  you  prophesy  some  sudden  act. 
The  whip,  the  rack,  or  dungeon  at  the  least. 

To  teach  his  people  to  be  more  exact. 
And  that,  proceeding  al  a  Tery  high  rate. 
He  showed  the  royal /MMcAa»<f  of  a  pirate. 

XLL 
Tou  *R  wrong.  •^  He  was  the  mildest  mannered  man 

That  eyer  scuttled  ship  or  cut  a  throat ; 
With  such  true  breeding  of  a  gentleman, 

Tou  never  could  divine  his  real  thought  $ 
No  courtier  could,  and  scarcely  woman  can 

Gird  more  deceit  within  a  petticoat ; 
Pity  he  loved  adventurous  lllb*s  variety. 
He  was  so  great  a  kas  to  good  society.  ^ 

ZLIL 
Advancing  to  the  nearest  dinner  tray. 

Tapping  the  shoulder  of  the  nlghest  guest. 
With  a  peculiar  smQe,  which,  by  the  way. 

Boded  no  good,  whatever  it  ezpress'd. 
He  ask*d  the  meuiing  of  this  holiday ; 

The  vinous  Oreek  to  whom  he  had  addresi'd 
His  question,  much  too  merry  to  divine 
The  questioner,  flll*d  up  a  glass  of  wine, 

XLIIL 
And  without  taming  his  fkcetious  head. 

Over  his  shoulder,  with  a  Bacchant  air, 
Presented  the  o*erflowing  cup,  and  said, 

«  Talking*8  dry  work,  I  have  no  time  to  spare.*' 
A  second  hlocnp'd,  **  Our  old  master  *s  dead, 

Tou*d  better  mUk  our  nditiesa  who 's  his  heir.** 
•'Our  mistress  1**  quoth  a  third:  ••  Our  miatreas  I  ^ 

poohl^- 
Tou  mean  our  master — not  the  old,  but  new.'* 

XLIV. 
These  rascals,  being  new  comers,  knew  not  whom 

They  thus  address'd  —  and  Lambro*s  visage  fell  — 
And  o*er  his  eye  a  momentary  gloom 

Pass'd,  but  he  strove  quite  courteously  to  quell 
The  expression,  and  endeavouring  to  resume 

His  smile,  requested  one  of  them  to  tell 
The  name  and  quality  of  hia  new  patron» 
Who  seem'd  to  have  tum'd  Haid6e  into  a  matron* 

XLV. 

*'  I  know  not,"  quoth  the  iiellow,  **  who  or  what 
He  is,  nor  whence  he  came  —  and  little  care ; 

But  this  I  know,  that  this  roaat  capon  'a  fiit. 

And  that  good  wine  ne'er  waah*d  down  better  ikre ; 

And  if  you  are  not  satisfied  with  that. 
Direct  your  questions  to  my  neighbour  there ; 

He  11  answer  all  for  better  or  for  worse. 

For  none  likes  more  to  hear  himadf  convcrae."* 

>  [The  portrait  of  this  man  it  one  of  tb«  bast.  If  not  the 
rerj  best,  of  all  Lord  Bjron'i  gtoomr  portraits.  It  may  be 
the  Corsair  grown  into  aa  eldm-ljr  cnaracter  and  a  fiUber  \ 
bttt  it  is  eqiuJ  to  the  finest  heads  that  erer  Michael  Angelo 
or  CaraTaQio  painted  with  black  and  umber.  •»  Black- 
wood.] 

>  **  Rispone  allor'  Margntte,  a  dir  tel  toato. 

lo  non  credo  plu  al  nero  ch'  all'  assurro  t 
Ma  nd  cappooe,  o  lesso.  o  vnogU  arrosto, 
E  credo  alcana  Tolta  anco  nel  burro  i 


XLVL 
I  aaid  that  Lambro  waa  a  roan  of  patience. 

And  certainly  he  show'd  the  best  of  breeding. 
Which  scarce  even  France,  the  paragon  of  nationa. 

E'er  saw  her  most  polite  of  sons  exceeding ; 
He  bore  these  ineers  against  his  near  relations^ 

His  own  anxiety,  his  heart,  too,  bleeding. 
The  insults,  too,  of  every  servile  glutton. 
Who  all  the  time  was  eating  up  his  mutton* 

xLvn. 

Now  in  a  person  used  to  much  command  — 
To  bid  men  come,  and  go,  and  come  again  — 

To  see  hia  orders  done,  too,  out  of  hand — 
Whether  the  word  waa  death,  or  but  the  chain  .^ 

It  may  aeem  atnnge  to  find  hia  mannera  bland  ; 
Tet  auch  thinga  are,  which  I  can  not  expUdn, 

Though  doubtleaa  he  who  can  command  himself 

la  good  to  govern — almoet  aa  a  Guelf. 

XLVnL 
Not  that  he  waa  not  aometimea  raah  or  ao. 

But  never  in  hia  real  and  aerioua  mood ; 
Then  calm,  concentrated,  and  still,  and  slow, 

He  lay  coil'd  like  the  boa  in  the  wood ; 
With  him  it  never  was  a  word  and  Mow, 

Hia  angry  word  once  o*er,  he  shed  no  blood. 
But  in  his  dlence  there  was  much  to  rue. 
And  his  one  blow  left  little  work  for  twfo. 

XLEL 
He  ask'd  no  f^irther  questions,  and  proceeded 

On  to  the  house,  but  by  a  private  way,  s 
So  that  the  few  who  met  him  hardly  heeded. 

So  little  they  expected  him  that  day ; 
If  love  paternal  in  his  bosom  pleaded 

For  Haid^'s  sake,  is  more  than  I  can  say. 
But  certainly  to  one  decm'd  dead  returning, 
Thia  revel  aeem'd  a  curioua  mode  of  mourning. 

L. 
If  all  the  dead  could  now  return  to  life, 

(Which  God  forbid  I)  or  eome,  or  a  great  many. 
For  instance.  If  a  husband  or  his  wife 

(Nuptial  examples  are  as  good  aa  any). 
No  doubt  whate'er  might  be  their  former  strife. 

The    present  weather  would    be  much   more 
rainy — 
Tears  ahed  into  the  grave  of  the  connection 
Would  ahare  moat  probably  ita  reaurrection. 

LL 
He  enter'd  In  the  house  no  more  his  home, 

A  thing  to  human  feelings  the  most  trying. 
And  harder  for  the  heart  to  overcome, 

Perhape,  than  even  the  mental  panga  of  dying ; 
To  find  our  hearthatone  tum'd  into  a  tomb, 

And  round  ita  once  warm  predncta  paiely  lying 
The  aahca  of  our  hopea,  la  a  deep  grlef^ 
Beyond  a  aingle  gentleman'a  belief. 

Nella  cerrigia,  e  qnandoio  n'  ho  nel  moato, 
B  molto  plu  neu'  espro  che  11  mangurro  i 
Ma  sopra  tutto  nel  boon  vino  o  fede, 
E  credo  che  sla  salvo  chi  gii  crede.*' 

PoLoi,  MorgmUt  tUa^ore,  ca.  IS.  at.  151. 

*  rThe  account  of  Lambro  proceeding  to  the  house  la 
poettcally  imagined :  and,  in  his  character  may  be  traced  a 
TiTid  likeness  of  All  Pacha,  and  hiqn>7  illostratlTe  allusions 
to  the  adTentures  of  that  chtet  —  Galt.] 
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LIL 

He  enter*!!  in  the  house — hlB  home  no  more. 
For  without  hearts  there  is  no  home;  — and  felt 

The  solitude  of  passing  his  own  door 

Without  a  welcome :  there  he  long  had  dwelt. 

There  his  few  peaceful  days  Time  had  swept  o'er. 
There  his  worn  bosom  and  keen  eye  would  melt 

Over  the  innocence  of  that  sweet  child. 

His  only  shrine  of  feelings  undeflled. 

LIIL 
He  was  a  man  of  a  strange  temperament, 

Of  mild  demeanour  though  of  savage  mood. 
Moderate  in  all  his  habits,  and  content 

Witb  temperance  in  pleasure,  as  in  food, 
Quick  to  perceive,  and  strong  to  bear,  and  meant 

For  something  better,  if  not  wholly  good ; 
His  country's  wrongs  and  his  despair  to  save  her 
Had  stung  him  from  a  slave  to  an  enslaver. 

LIV. 
The  love  of  power,  and  rapid  gain  of  gold. 

The  hardness  by  long  habitude  produced. 
The  dangerous  life  in  which  he  had  grown  old. 

The  mercy  he  had  granted  oft  abused. 
The  sights  he  was  accustomM  to  behold. 

The  wild  seas,  and  wild  men  with  whom  he  cruised. 
Had  cost  his  enemies  a  long  repentance. 
And  made  him  a  good  flriend,  but  bad  acquaintance. 

LV. 
But  something  of  the  spirit  of  old  Oreece 

Flash'd  o*er  his  soul  a  few  heroic  rays, 
Such  as  lit  onward  to  the  Golden  Fleece 

His  predecessors  in  the  Colchian  days ; 
'T  is  true  he  had  no  ardent  love  for  peace  -~ 

Alas  I  his  country  show'd  no  path  to  praise : 
Hate  to  the  world  and  war  with  every  nation 
He  waged,  in  vengeance  of  her  degradation. 

LVL 
Still  o*er  his  mind  the  influence  of  the  clime 

Shed  its  Ionian  elegance,  which  show'd 
Its  power  unconsciously  full  many  a  time, — 

A  taste  seen  in  the  choice  of  his  abode, 
A  love  of  music  and  of  scenes  sublime, 

A  pleasure  in  the  gentle  stream  that  flow*d 
Fast  him  in  crystal,  and  a  Joy  in  flowers, 
Bedew*d  his  spirit  in  his  calmer  hours. 

LVII. 
But  whatsoe'er  he  had  of  love  reposed 

On  that  beloved  daughter ;  she  had  been 
The  only  thing  which  kept  his  heart  unclosed 

Amidst  the  savage  deeds  he  had  done  and  seen, 
A  lonely  pure  affection  unopposed  : 

There  wanted  but  the  loss  of  this  to  wean 
His  feelings  ftx>m  all  milk  of  human  kindness. 
And  turn  him  like  the  Cyclops  ^  mad  with  blindness. 

1  ["  And  make  him  Samaon-Uke— more  fierce  with  blind- 
nest.'*  — MS.] 

*  [**  Not  BO  the  lingle,  de«p,  and  wordleis  ire. 

Of  a  strong  human  heart,"  &c.  —  MS.] 

*  ['*  I  laid,  I  disliked  the  cuitom  which  tome  people  had 
of  bringing  their  children  into  company,  because  it  in  a 
manner  forced  ui  to  pay  foolish  compliments  to  please  their 
parents." —  Jobnson.  "  You  are  right,  sir  ;  we  mav  be  ex- 
cused for  not  caring  much  about  other  people's  children,  for 
there  are  many  who  care  verr  little  about  their  own."  — 
Boneell,  toI.  vi.  p.  47.  ed.  1835.] 

*  [**  Almost  all  Don  Juan  is  real  life,  either  my  own,  or 
ttam  people  I  knew.  By  the  way,  much  of  the  description  of 
the  Ansflwrr,  In  Canto  Third,  Is  taken  f^om  Tuiig't  Tripoli 


LVIIL 
The  cubleas  tigress  in  her  jungle  nglog 

Is  dreadful  to  the  shepherd  and  the 
The  ocean  when  its  yeasty  war  is  waging 

Is  awftil  to  the  vessel  near  the  rock  ; 
But  violent  things  will  sooner  bear 

Their  fury  being  spent  by  its  own  shock. 
Than  the  stem,  single,  deep,  and  wordless  IrS 
Of  a  strong  human  heart,  and  in  a  sire. 

LIX. 
It  is  a  hard  although  a  common  case 

To  find  our  children  running  restive  —  they 
In  whom  our  brightest  days  we  would  retrace. 

Our  little  selves  re-form'd  in  finer  clay. 
Just  as  old  age  is  creeping  on  apace. 

And  clouds  come  o'er  the  sunset  of  our  day. 
They  kindly  leave  us,  though  not  quite  alooe^ 
But  in  good  company — the  gout  or  stooe. 

LX. 

Yet  a  fine  fiunOy  is  a  flne  thing 

(Provided  they  dont  come  in  after  dinner)  ;> 
*T  is  beautiftil  to  see  a  matron  bring 

Her  children  up  (if  nursing  them  doo*t  thin 
Like  cherubs  round  an  altar-piece  they  ding 

To  the  fire-side  (a  sight  to  touch  a  ttrantry 
A  lady  with  her  daughters  or  her  nieces 
Shine  like  a  guinea  and  seven-ahilUng 


LXL 

Old  Lambro  pass'd  unseen  a  private  gate. 
And  stood  within  his  hall  at  eventide ; 

Meantime  the  lady  and  her  lover  sate 

At  wassail  in  their  beauty  and  their  pride : 

An  ivory  inlaid  table  spread  with  state 
Before  them,  and  fiUr  slaves  on  every  side, < 

Oems,  gold,  and  silver,  form'd  the  service  motly, 

Mother  of  pearl  and  coral  the  leas  costly.  > 

Lxn. 

The  dinner  made  about  a  hundred  dtaha  ; 

Lamb  and  pistachio  nuts  —  In  shoct,  all 
And  safihm  soups,  and  sweetbreads ;  and  the 

Were  of  the  flnest  that  e'er  floonoed  in  ncti. 
Drest  to  a  Sybarite's  most  pamper'd  wlalies ; 

The  beverage  was  various  sherbets 
Of  raisin,  orange,  and  pomegranate  Juke* 
Squeeied  through  the  rind,  which  makes  it  bert  ftr 

Lxm. 

These  were  ranged  round,  eadi  in  Ub  oyital 
And  fruits,  and  date>bread  loaves  doaed  the 

And  Mocha's  berry,  from  AiaUa  pure. 
In  small  flne  China  cups,  came  in  at  last ; 

Gold  cups  of  filigree  made  to  secnn 
The  hand  firom  burning  underneath  them 

Cloves,  cinnamon,  and  safllhm  too  were  boii'd 

Up  with  the  coffbe,  which  (I  think)  they  spoin 


(pray  note  tkii),  and  the  rest  from  mf  own 
member,  I  nerer  meant  to  ooneeal  tbla  at  all, . 
not  stated  it,  because  Don  Juan  had  no  prefkci 
lC*—Lord  B.  to  Mr.  ilmrrag,  Aug-  lS.^ttl.] 

•  [**  A  smaU  table  la  brought  In.  when 
senred ;  it  is  of  ebony,  InUd  with  notber-o'-MBl. 
shell,  ivory,  gold,  and  BUrcr.**->7W^«  !>#•«. 
p.  133.] 

*  [*'  The  bereraM  was  varloos 
Juice  of  boiled  ralmns,  oranges,  and 
through  the  rind."— iM».  pi.  137.] 

7  ["  Coflhe  waa  served  In  amall  China 
cups  were  put  under  them.    They  faitroditeed 
moo,  and  saflhm  into  tlie  coflhe."  —  iM&  p.  Ul.) 
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LXIV. 
I  The  hangings  of  the  room  irere  tapestry,  made 
Of  velvet  panels,  each  of  different  hue. 
And  thick  with  damask  flowers  of  silk  Inlaid ; 
And  round  them  ran  a  yellow  border  too ; 
The  upper  border,  richly  wrought,  displayed, 

Embroider'd  delicately  o'er  with  blue, 
Soft  Persian  sentences,  in  Ulac  letters, 
From  poets,  or  the  moralists  their  betters. ' 

LXV. 
These  Oriental  writings  on  the  wall. 

Quite  common  in  those  countries,  are  a  kind 
Of  monlton  adapted  to  recall. 

Like  skulls  at  Memphian  banquets,  to  the  mind 
The  words  which  shook  Belshassar  in  his  hall. 

And  took  his  kingdom  from  him :  You  will  find. 
Though  sages  may  pour  out  their  wisdom's  treasure, 
There  is  no  sterner  moralist  than  Pleasure. 

LXVL 
A  beauty  at  the  season's  close  grown  hectic, 

A  genius  who  has  drunk  himself  to  death, 
A  rake  tum'd  methodistic,  or  Eclectic — « 

(Por  that 's  the  name  they  like  to  pray  beneath)— s 
But  most,  an  alderman  struck  apoplectic. 

Axe  things  that  really  take  away  the  breath, — 
And  show  that  late  hours,  wine,  and  love  are  able 
To  do  not  much  less  damage  than  the  table. 

LXVIL 
Haidee  and  Juan  carpeted  their  feet 

On  crimson  satin,  bordered  with  pale  blue ; 
Their  sofii  occupied  three  parts  complete 

Of  the  apartment — and  appeared  quite  new ; 
The  velvet  cushions  (for  a  throne  more  meet) — 

Were  scarlet,  trom  whose  glowing  centre  grew 
A  sun  emboss'd  in  gold  ♦,  whose  rays  of  tissue. 
Meridian-like,  were  seen  all  light  to  issue.  ^ 

LXVin. 
Crystal  and  marble,  plate  and  porcelain. 

Had  done  their  work  of  splendour  -,  Indian  mats 
And  Persian  carpets,  which  the  heart  bled  to  stain. 

Over  the  floon  were  spread;  gaselles  and  cats. 
And  dwarft  and  blacks,  and  such  like  things,  that  gain 

Their  bread  as  ministers  and  fkvourites — (that  *s 
To  say,  by  degradation) — mingled  there 
As  plentiAil  as  in  a  court,  or  fair. 

LXIX. 
There  was  no  want  of  lofty  mirrors,  and 

The  tables,  most  of  ebony  inlaid 
With  mother  of  pearl  or  ivory,  stood  at  hand. 

Or  were  of  tortoise-shell  or  rare  woods  made, 

1  [**  The  hangings  of  the  room  were  of  tapeetry.  made  in 

Sanela  of  different  coloured  velveta,  thlclly  inlaid  with 
owera  of  lilk  damask ;  a  yellow  border  finished  the  Upestrv 
at  top  md  bottom,  the  upper  border  being  embroidered  with 
Moorish  sentencea  out  of  the  Koran  in  lilac  letters —  TW^r, 
p.  133.] 

•  rSee  the  Eclectic  Reriew  among  the  "  Testimonies  of 
Authors,"  ante,  p.  680.] 

s  r*  For  that  'a  the  name  they  Uke  to  cant  beneath."— 
MS.] 

«  C"  The  carpet  was  of  crimson  satin  with  a  deep  border  of 
pole  blue.  The  cushions  that  lay  around  were  of  crimson 
vetTet ;  the  centre  ones  were  embroidered  with  a  sun  in  gold."] 

>  ["The  upholsterer's  *  flat  lux  *  had  bade  to  Issue."  —MS.] 

«  [**  Her  chemise  was  covered  with  void  embroidery  at  the 
neck  ;  over  it  she  wore  a  gold  and  sUrer  tissue  Jellck.  with 
coral  and  pearl  buttons,  set  quite  close  together  down  the 
front.  The  baracan  she  wore  over  her  dress  was  of  the  finest 
crimaon  transparent  gauaes.  between  rich  silk  stripes  of  the 
same  colour."  —  7W^.  p.  31 .] 


Fretted  with  gold  or  silver :  — by  command. 

The  greater  part  of  these  were  ready  spread 
With  viands  and  sherbets  in  ice — and  wine — 
Kept  for  all  comei^  at  all  hours  to  dine. 

LXX. 
Of  all  the  dresses  I  select  Haid^*s : 

She  wore  two  jelicks  —  one  was  of  pale  yellow ; 
Of  asure,  pink,  and  white  was  her  chemise  — 

'Neath  which  her  breast  heaved  like  a  little  billow ; 
With  buttons  form*d  of  pearls  as  large  as  peas. 

All  gold  and  crimson  shone  her  jelick*s  fellow. 
And  the  striped  white  gauze  baracan  that  bound  her. 
Like  fleecy  clouds  about  the  moon,  flow'd  round  her.  ^ 

LXXL 
One  large  gold  bracelet  clasp'd  each  lovely  arm, 

Lockless — so  pliable  fh>m  the  pure  gold 
That  the  hand  stretch'd  and  shut  it  without  hanii« 

The  limb  which  it  adom*d  its  only  mould 
So  beautify — its  very  shape  would  charm. 

And  clinging  as  if  loath  to  lose  its  hold. 
The  purest  ore  enclosed  the  whitest  skin 
That  e'er  by  precious  metal  was  held  in.  7 

Lxxn. 

Around,  as  princess  of  her  father's  land, 
A  like  gold  bar  above  her  instep  roll'd,  8 

Announced  her  rank ;  twelve  rings  were  on  her  hand ; 
Her  hair  was  starr'd  with  gems ;  her  veil's  fine  fold 

Below  her  breast  was  &sten'd  with  a  band 

Of  lavish  pearls,  whose  worth  could  scarce  be  told  • 

Her  orange  silk  full  Turkish  trousers  ftirl'd 

Above  the  prettiest  ankle  in  the  world. 

LXXHL 
Her  hair's  long  auburn  waves  down  to  her  heel 

Flow'd  like  an  Alpine  torrent  which  the  sun 
Dyes  with  his  morning  light, — and  would  conceal 

Her  person  ^  if  allow'd  at  large  to  run, 
And  stUl  they  seem  resentftiDy  to  feel 

The  silken  flllet's  curb,  and  sought  to  shun 
Their  bonds  whene'er  some  Zephyr  caught  began 
To  offer  his  young  pinion  as  her  fan. 

Lxxnr. 

Bound  her  she  made  an  atmosphere  of  life. 
The  very  air  seem'd  lighter  trora  her  eyes. 

They  were  so  soft  and  beautiful,  and  rife 
With  all  we  can  imagine  of  the  skies. 

And  pure  as  Psyche  ere  she  grew  a  wife — 
Too  pure  even  for  the  purest  human  ties ; 

Her  overpowering  presence  made  you  feel 

It  would  not  be  idolatry  to  kneeL  lo 

7  This  dress  is  Moorish,  and  the  bracelets  and  bar  are 
worn  In  the  manner  described.  The  reader  will  perceive 
hereafter,  that  as  the  mother  of  Haidee  was  of  f  es.  her 
daughter  wore  the  garb  of  the  country. 

*  The  bar  of  gold  above  the  instep  ia  a  mark  of  soverelgD 
rank  In  the  women  of  the  families  ofthe  days,  and  ia  worn  aa 
such  by  their  female  relatlfes. 

*  This  is  no  exaggeration :  there  were  four  women  whom 
I  remember  to  have  seen,  who  possessed  their  hair  in  this 
profusion ;  of  these,  three  were  English,  the  other  was  a 
Lerantine.  Their  hair  was  of  that  length  and  quantity,  that, 
when  let  down,  it  almost  entirely  shaded  the  person,  so  as 
nearly  to  render  dress  a  superfluity.  Of  these,  only  one  had 
dark  hair ;  the  Oriental's  had,  perhaps,  the  lightest  colour  of 
the  four. 

10  [  *'  But  Psyche  owna  no  lord— 

She  walks  a  goddess  from  above ; 
AU  saw,  all  praised  her,  all  adored. 
But  no  one  erer  dared  to  love."— Omtf  and 
PiydUtJnm  Ajmiehu,  hy  Mr.  Hudson  GuaiiKT,  1MB.] 
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Her  eyelashes,  though  dark  as  night,  were  tinged 

(It  is  the  country's  custom  i),  but  in  yain ; 
For  those  large  black  eyes  were  so  blackly  ftingedt 

The  glossy  rebels  mock*d  the  Jetty  stain, 
And  In  their  native  beauty  stood  avenged : 

Her  nails  were  touched  with  henna ;  but  again 
The  power  of  art  was  tum*d  to  nothing,  for 
They  could  not  look  more  rosy  than  before. 

LXXYL 
The  henna  should  be  deeply  dyed  to  make 

The  skin  relieved  appear  more  fidrly  &ir ; 
She  had  no  need  of  this,  day  ne*er  will  break 

On  mountifin  tops  more  heavenly  white  than  her; 
The  eye  might  doubt  if  it  were  well  awake, 

She  was  so  like  a  vision ;  I  might  err. 
But  Staakspeare  also  says,  't  is  very  silly 
«  To  gUd  refined  gold,  or  paint  the  Uly." 

LXXYIL 
Juan  had  on  a  shawl  of  black  and  gold. 

But  a  white  baracan,  and  so  transparent 
The  sparkling  gems  beneath  you  might  behold, 

Like  small  stars  through  the  milky  way  apparent; 
His  turban,  ftirrd  in  many  a  graceftil  fold, 

An  emerald  aigrette  with  Haid^*s  hair  in 't 
Surmounted,  as  its  clasp,  a  glowing  crescent. 
Whose  rays  shone  ever  trembling,  but  incessant 

LXXVIIL 
And  now  they  were  diverted  by  their  suite, 

Dwarfii,  dancing  girls,  black  eunuchs,  and  a  poet, 
Which  made  their  new  establishment  complete ; 

The  last  was  of  great  fiime,  and  liked  to  show  it : 
His  verses  rarely  wanted  thebr  due  feet  — 

And  for  his  theme — he  seldom  sung  below  it, 
He  being  paid  to  satirise  or  flatter. 
As  the  psalm  says,  **  inditing  a  good  matter.** 

LXXDL 
He  praised  the  present,  and  abused  the  past. 

Reversing  the  good  custom  of  old  days. 
An  Eastern  antl-Jaoobin  at  last 

He  tum*d,  preferring  pudding  to  no  praise^ 
For  some  few  years  his  lot  had  been  o'ercast 

By  his  seeming  independent  in  his  lays. 
But  now  he  sung  the  Sultan  and  the  Pacha 
With  truth  like  Southey,  and  with  verse  like  Crashaw.  > 

LXXX. 
He  was  a  man  who  had  seen  many  changes. 

And  always  changed  as  true  as  any  needle ; 
His  polar  star  being  one  which  rather  ranges. 

And  not  the  fiz'd  —  he  knew  the  way  to  wheedle : 
So  vile  he  'scaped  the  doom  which  oft  avenges ; 

And  being  fluent  (save  indeed  when  fee'd  ill). 
He  lied  with  such  a  fervour  of  intention — 
There  was  no  doubt  he  eam'd  his  laureate  pension. 

LXXXL 
But  he  had  genius, — when  a  turncoat  has  it, 

The  •*  Yates  irriUbilis"  Ukes  care 
That  without  notice  few  fiill  moons  shall  pass  it ; 

Even  good  men  like  to  make  the  public  stare :  — 

>  [*'  It  was,  uid  itlU  Is,  the  cut  torn  to  tinge  the  eyes  of  the 
woraen  with  an  iinpalpable  powder,  prepared  chtefly  ftrom 
crude  antimonv.  Thii  pigment,  when  applied  to  the  inner 
surface  of  the  lids,  communicates  to  the  eye  a  tender  and 
fascinating  languor."— Habssci.] 

•  [*'  BeUered  like  Southey  — and  perused  like  Crashaw.** 

—MS **  Crashaw,  the  friend  of  Cowiey,  was  honoured,"  sayi 

Warton,  **  with  the  praise  of  Pope ;  who  both  read  his  poems 
and  borrowed  fhnn  them.    Being  ^ected  (k'om  his  fellowship 


& 


But  to  my  sut^ect— let  me  see— itat wait? - 
Oh  i — the  third  canto — and  the  pretty  piir— 
Their  loves,  and  feasts,  and  house,  and  dna,  and  mode 
Of  Uving  in  their  insular  abode. 

Lxxxn. 

Their  poet,  a  sad  trimmer,  but  no  les 
In  company  a  very  pleasant  fellow, 

Had  been  the  fevourite  of  fUl  many  a  mm 
Of  men,  and  made  them  speeches  when  bilf  ndkr, 

And  thou^  his  meaning  they  oooU  niciy  ^am, 
Tet  still  they  deign'd  to  hiccup  or  to  beDow 

The  glorious  meed  of  popular  applause, 

Of  which  the  first  ne*er  knows  the  second  ciiik. 

Lxxxm. 

But  now  being  lifted  into  high  sodety, 
And  having  pick*d  up  several  odds  sad  codi 

Of  flree  thoughts  in  his  travels  for  varietr, 
He  deem'd,  bdng  in  a  lone  ide,  among  ftifnds 

That  without  any  danger  of  a  riot,  he 
Might  for  long  lying  make  hhnsdf  HDBods; 

And  singing  as  he  sung  in  his  warm  yooth. 

Agree  to  a  short  aimistioe  with  troth. 

LXXXIY. 

He  had  travell*d  hnongst  the  AnOis,  Tuiki,  sod  fmtk, 
And  knew  the  self-loves  of  the  diflisRiit  mtioB; 

And  having  lived  with  people  of  all  ranks, 
Had  something  ready  upon  roost  occaako-' 

Which  got  hima  few  presents  and  sonettaAi. 
He  varied  with  some  aUU  his  adulatkn; 

To  "do  at  Rome  as  Romans  do,"  a  pieoe 

Of  conduct  was  which  lie  observed  in  Gmoe. 

uaar. 

Thus,  usually,  when  he  was  ask*d  to  itng, 
He  gave  the  diflferent  nations  sometUng  oifi'"'' 

rr  was  all  the  same  to  him — "GodBvetliekDi,' 
Or  <<  9a  ira,"  according  to  the  feshkn  all: 

His  muse  made  increment  of  any  thin^ 
From  the  high  lyric  down  to  the  lowiatiflBil; 

If  Pindar  sang  horse-noea,  what  should  bindff 

Himself  tnm  being  as  pliable  as  Pindar? 

LXXXVL 
In  France,  for  instance,  be  would  write  a  daa*i 

In  England  a  six  canto  quarto  tale; 
In  Spain,  he  *d  make  a  ballad  or  mnancc  on 

The  last  war — much  the  same  in  Poitapl! 
In  Germany,  the  Pfegaaus  he  'd  prance  oo 

Would  be  old  Goethe's — (see  what  mysDe  St£  < 
In  Italy  he  'd  ape  the  *•  Treoentisti  s"' 
In  Greece,  he  *d  sing  some  sort  of  hymn  Bke  thii  <  ^ 

I. 
The  isles  of  Greece,  the  Islca  of  Greece! 

Where  burning  Sappho  loved  and  ung, 
Where  grew  the  arts  of  war  and  peace,— 

Where  Delos  rose,  and  Phoehos  ^rangt 
Eternal  summer  gilds  them  yet, 
But  all,  except  their  son,  is  act. 


at  Peterhoose  for  denjlng  the 
Catholic  and  died  canon  of  the 
following  are  from  Cowley's  Iteoi 

«*  Annis  (they  say)  hraoght  the 
And  bore  the  aamd  load  in 
*T  is  sorer  modi  they  brought 
And  thou,  their  charft,  veot 

>  [The  poeU  of  the  fbiirtecoth 
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2. 

The  Sdan  ^  and  the  Teian  nrasey  * 
The  hero's  harp,  the  lover's  lute. 

Have  found  the  fuoe  jronr  shores  reftise; 
Their  place  of  birih  alone  Is  mute 

To  sounds  which  echo  ftirther  west 

Than  your  aires*  <«  Islands  of  the  Blest**  > 

3. 
The  mountains  look  on  Marathon  < — 

And  Marathon  looks  on  the  sea; 
And  musing  there  an  hour  alone, 

I  dream*d  that  Greece  might  still  be  ftiee ; 
For  standing  on  the  Persians*  grave, 
I  could  not  deem  myself  a  slave. 

4. 
A  king  sate  on  the  rocky  hrow 

Which  looks  o*er  sea-bom  Salamis ; 
And  ships,  by  thousands,  lay  below, 

And  men  in  nations ; — all  were  his  I 
He  counted  them  at  break  of  day — 
And  When  the  sun  set  where  were  they  ?  ^ 

6. 
And  where  are  they  ?  and  where  art  thou. 

My  country  7  On  thy  voiceless  shore 
The  heroic  lay  is  tuneless  now — 

The  heroic  bosom  beats  no  more  I 
And  must  thy  lyre,  so  long  divine. 
Degenerate  into  hands  like  mine  ? 

6. 
*Ti8  somethings  in  the  dearth  of  fame. 

Though  llnk*d  among  a  fetter'd  race, 
To  feel  at  least  a  patriot's  shame, 

Even  as  I  sing,  suffkae  my  fiux ; 
For  what  is  left  the  poet  here  ? 
For  Greeks  a  blush— for  Greece  a  tear. 

7. 
Must  w€  but  weep  o'er  days  more  blest  7 

Must  w€  but  blush  7 — Our  (kthers  bled. 
Earth  I  render  back  from  out  thy  breast 

A  remnant  of  our  Spartan  deaid  l 
Of  the  three  hundred  grant  but  three. 
To  make  a  new  Thermopylae  I 

8. 
What,  sUent  still?  and  sflent  all  ? 

Ah  I  no ; — the  voices  of  the  dead 
Sound  like  a  distant  torrent's  All, 

And  answer,  **  Let  one  living  head. 
But  one  arise, — we  come,  we  come  \ " 
*T  is  but  the  living  who  are  dumb. 

9. 
In  vain — in  vain ;  strike  other  chords ; 

FOl  high  the  cup  with  Samian  wine  I 
Leave  battles  to  the  Turkish  hordes. 

And  shed  the  blood  of  Scio's  vine  I 

>  [Homer J  >  [Anacraoa.] 

*  The  witet  itmmmfm  of  the  Greek  poeCi  were  ittppoted  to 
bare  been  the  Cape  de  Verd  bUnda  or  the  Canariet. 

*  [**  Euboea  looks  on  Marathon, 

And  MaraOioii  looks  on  the  sea,"  kt — MS^] 

^    **  Deep  were  the  groans  of  Xerxes,  when  he  saw 
This  havoc  ;  for  hts  seat,  a  loftr  moand 
Commanding  the  wide  sea,  o'erlook'd  the  hosts. 
With  niefVil  cries  he  rent  his  royal  robes, 
And  throuah  his  troops  embattled  on  the  shore 
Gave  signal  of  retreat ;  then  started  wild 
And  fled  disordcr'd."  —  J£schylus. 

<  C**  Which  Hercules  might  deem  his  own.**  —  MS.] 
«•'  yXm**  iflvrrf  vivtm 


Hark !  rising  to  the  Ignoble  call — 
How  answers  each  bold  Bacchanal  I 

10. 
Ton  have  the  Fyrrhic  dance  as  yet. 

Where  is  the  Pyrrhic  phalanx  gone  ? 
Of  two  such  lessons,  why  forget 

The  nobler  and  the  manlier  one  7 
Tou  have  the  letters  Cadmus  gave — 
Think  ye  he  meant  them  for  a  slave  7 

11. 
Fin  high  the  bowl  with  Samian  wine  I 

We  will  not  think  of  themes  like  these  I 
It  made  Anacreon's  song  divine : 

He  served*- but  lerved  Polycrates — 
A  tyrant ;  but  our  masters  then    * 
Were  stlU,  at  least,  our  countrymen. 

12. 
The  tyrant  of  the  Chersonese 

Was  freedom's  best  and  bravest  friend ; 
That  tyrant  was  Miltiades  I 

Oh  i  that  the  present  hour  would  lend 
Another  despot  of  the  kind  ! 
Such  chains  as  his  were  sure  to  bind. 

13. 
Fin  high  the  bowl  with  Samian  wine ! 

On  Suli's  rock,  and  Parga's  shore. 
Exists  the  remnant  of  a  line 

Such  as  the  Doric  mothers  bore ; 
And  there,  perhaps,  some  seed  Is  sown. 
The  Heradeidan  blood  might  own.  ^ 

14. 
Trust  not  for  freedom  to  the  Franks — 

They  have  a  king  who  buys  and  sells : 
In  native  swords,  and  native  ranks, 

The  only  hope  of  courage  dwells ; 
But  Turkish  force,  and  Latin  fraud. 
Would  break  your  shield,  however  broad. 

15. 

Fill  high  the  bowl  with  Samian  wine  I 
Our  virgins  dance  beneath  the  shade — 

I  see  their  glorious  black  eyes  shine ; 
But  gaslng  on  each  glowing  maid. 

My  own  the  burning  tear-drop  laves. 

To  think  such  breasts  must  suckle  slaves. 

16. 
Place  me  on  Sunlum's  marbled  steep. 

Where  nothing,  save  the  waves  and  1, 
May  hear  our  mutual  murmurs  sweep ; 

There,  swan-like,  let  me  sing  and  die  :7- 
A  land  of  slaves  shall  ne'er  be  mine — 
Dash  down  yon  cup  of  Samian  wine !  * 

Mr*  wXuMm  Imnumt.  m.  r.  X. — SoPH.  4/ilx,  T.  IS17. 
*  [This  glorious  Ode  on  the  aspirations  of  Greece  after 
Lib«-t7  is  fnstantlT  followed  up  bv  a  strain  of  cold-blooded 
ribaldry :  and,  in  this  way.  all  good  feelinas  are  exdted  only 
to  accustom  us  to  their  speedy  and  complete  extinction,  and 
we  are  brought  back,  from  their  transient  and  theatrical  ex- 
hibition, to  the  suple  and  substantial  doctrine  of  the  work — 
the  non-existence  of  constancy  in  women,  or  honour  in  men, 
and  the  folly  of  expecting  to  meet  with  any  such  virtues,  or 
of  cultiTatlng  them  for  an  undeserring  world ; — and  all  this 
mixed  up  with  so  much  wit  and  cleverness,  and  knowledge 
of  human  nature,  as  to  make  it  irresistibly  pleasant  and  plau- 
sible—while there  is  not  only  no  antidote  supplied,  but  every 
thing  that  might  have  operated  in  that  way  has  been  anticU 
pateo,  and  presented  already  In  as  strong  and  engaging  a  form 
as  possible.  —  Jarrasv.] 
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Lxxxvn. 

Thus  sung,  or  would,  or  could,  or  should  have  sung, 
The  modem  Greek,  In  tolerable  verse ; 

If  not  like  Orpheus  quite,  when  Greece  was  young, 
Tet  in  these  times  he  might  have  done  much  worse : 

His  strain  display 'd  some  feeling — right  or  wrong ; 
And  feeling,  in  a  poet,  is  the  source 

Of  others*  feeling ;  but  they  are  such  liars. 

And  take  all  colours— like  the  hands  of  dyers. 

LXXXVIIL 
But  words  are  things,  and  a  small  drop  of  ink. 

Falling  like  dew,  upon  a  thought,  produces 
That  which  makes  thousands,  perhaps  millions,  think ; 

'Tis  strange,  the  shortest  letter  which  man  uses 
Instead  of  speech,  may  form  a  lasting  link 

Of  ages ;  to  what  straits  old  Time  reduces 
FraU  man,  when  paper — even  a  rag  like  this, 
Survives  himself,  his  tomb,  and  all  that's  his. 

LXXXDL 

And  when  his  bones  are  dust,  his  grave  a  blank, 
His  station,  generation,  even  his  nation, 

Become  a  thing,  or  nothing,  save  to  rank 
In  chronological  commemoration, 

Some  dull  MS.  oblivion  long  has  sank. 

Or  graven  stone  found  in  a  barrack's  station 

In  digging  the  foundation  of  a  closet. 

May  turn  his  name  up,  as  a  rare  deposit 

XC. 

And  glory  long  has  made  the  sages  smile ; 

'Tis  something,  nothing,  words,  illusion,  wind — 
Depending  more  upon  the  historian's  style 

Than  on  the  name  a  person  leaves  behind : 
Troy  owes  to  Homer  what  whist  owes  to  Hoyle : 

The  present  century  was  growing  blind 
To  the  great  Marlborough's  skill  in  giving  knocks. 
Until  his  late  Life  by  Archdeacon  Coze. 

XCL 

BiiIton*s  the  prince  of  poets — so  we  say ; 

A  little  heavy,  but  no  less  divine : 
An  independent  being  in  his  day — 

Leam*d,  pious,  temperate  in  love  and  wine  ; 
But  his  life  fUling  into  Johnson's  way, 

"We're  told  this  great  high  priest  of  all  the  Nine 
Was  whipt  at  college — a  harsh  sire — odd  spouse. 
For  the  first  Mrs.  Milton  left  his  house,  i 

xcn. 

All  these  are,  certes,  entertaining  facts, 

JAke  Shakspeare's  stealing  deer.  Lord  Bacon's  bribes ; 
Like  Titus'  youth,  and  Caesar's  earliest  acts ; 

Like  Bums  (whom  Doctor  Currie  well  describes); 
Like  Cromwell's  pranks ;  — but  although  truth  exacts 

These  amiable  descriptions  from  the  scribes. 
As  most  essential  to  their  hero's  story. 
They  do  not  much  contribute  to  his  glory. 

1  See  Johnson's  Life  of  Milton. 

s  [**  Confined  hli  pedlar  poems  to  democracy.**— MS.] 

s  [See  Coleridge's  Biographia  Literaria.  1817.] 

*  [•*  Flourish'd  iU  sophistry  for  aristocracy."  ~  MS.] 

*  [The  followers  of  this  fanatic  are  said  to  have  amounted, 
at  one  time,  to  a  hundred  thousand.  She  announced  herself 
as  the  mother  of  a  second  Shiloh,  whose  speedy  advent  she 
confidentlr  predicted.  A  cradle  of  expensive  materials  w^as 
prepared  for  the  expected  prodigy.  Dr.  Reece  and  another 
meoical  man  attested  her  dropsy ;  and  many  were  her  dupes 
down  to  the  moment  of  her  death,  in  1814.] 

*  [Here  follows  in  the  orieflnal  MS.  — 

'*  Time  has  approved  Ennui  to  be  the  best 

Of  friends,  and  opiate  draughts ;  your  love  and  wine, 


& 


XCUL 
All  are  not  moralisti,  like  Soothey,  wba 

He  prated  to  the  worid  of  **  PantiMcnif ;" 
Or  Wordsworth  unezdsed,  unhlred,  whs  tben 

Season'd  his  pedlar  poems  with  democncy;* 
Or  Coleridge),  long  before  hb  flighty  pea 

Let  to  the  Morning  Post  its  aristocney;* 
When  he  and  Southey,  following  the  mat  pdh, 
Espoused  two  partners  (milliner»  of  Bith). 

XCIV. 
Such  names  at  present  cut  a  convict  tgan, 

The  very  Botany  Bay  in  moral  geognphy, 
Their  loyal  treason,  renegado  rigonr, 

Are  good  manure  for  their  more  bare  Uofnpbj; 
Wordsworth's  last  quarto,  by  the  way,  is  bl^ 

Than  any  since  the  birthday  of  typognpby ; 
A  drowsy  fh>way  poem,  call'd  the  **  Ezeunkn," 
Writ  in  a  manner  which  is  my  avenlaa. 

xcv. 

He  there  builds  up  a  formidable  dyke 
Between  his  own  and  others'  intellect; 

But  Wordsworth's  poem,  and  his  followen,  IDu 
Joanna  Southoote's  Shiloh  ^  and  her  lect, 

Are  things  which  in  this  century  doot  strUtf 
The  public  mind, — so  few  are  the  elect; 

And  the  new  births  of  both  their  stale  vr^JOikk 

Have  proved  but  dropsies,  taken  Car  diTtDitic& 

XCVI. 

But  let  me  to  my  story :  I  must  own. 

If  I  have  any  fkult,  it  is  digression- 
Leaving  my  people  to  proceed  alone,^ 

While  I  soliloquise  beyond  expreaaon; 
But  these  are  my  addresses  from  the  throixv 

Which  put  oiT  business  to  the  ensuing  ffsaka: 
Forgetting  each  omission  is  a  loss  to 
The  world,  not  quite  so  great  as  Ariosta 

xcvn. 

I  know  that  what  our  neighbours  call  "baoann* 
(We've  not  so  good  a  ward,  but  have  the f^ 

In  that  complete  perfection  which  ensures 
An  epic  fh>m  Bob  Southey  every  spring—) 

Form  not  the  true  temptation  which  aDores 
The  reader ;  but  'twould  not  be  hard  U)  bilil 

Some  fine  examples  of  the  epopSe, 

To  prove  its  grand  ingredient  is 


XCVIIL 
We  learn  from  Horace,  **  Homer  sonxtiiott  il(^ 

We    feel   without   him,    Wordsworth  taoe:^ 
To  show  with  what  complacency  he  cntfn,  [wtkt^ 

With  his  dear  "  Waggoiurs,''  around  his  Isha ' 
He  wishes  for  "  a  boat"  to  sail  the  deeps— 

Of  ocean?  —  No,  of  air;  and  then  he  naka 
Another  outcry  for  "  a  little  boat," 
And  drivels  seas  to  set  it  well  afloat  * 


Which  shake  so  much  the  hamaa  hrafai  aad ' 
Must  end  in  languor ;  —men  must  sleep  like  v^ 

The  happy  lover  and  the  weloooie  guest 
Both  sink  at  last  Into  a  swoon  dirfaie ; 

Full  of  deep  raptures  and  of  bumpers,  they 

Are  somewhat  tick  and  sorry  the  next  ^-l 

7  [Wordsworth's  **  Bei:a«min  the  Waggootf.**  IVI^^' 
18190 

*  '*  There 's  lomeChhig  In  a  flyteg  honet 

There 's  something  in  a  huge  bslkoa  % 
But  through  the  riouda  1  *U  never  isiS 
UutU  1  hftTe  a  Uttie  boat,"  ftc. 

WoBiMWovxa'k 
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xcix. 

If  he  must  fidn  iweep  o*er  the  ethereal  plain. 
And  Pegasus  runs  restive  in  his  **  Waggon," 

Could  be  not  beg  the  loan  of  Charles's  Wain  7 
Or  pray  Medea  for  a  single  dragon  ? 

Or  if  too  classic  for  his  vulgar  bndn. 
He  fear'd  his  neck  to  venture  such  a  nag  on. 

And  he  must  needs  mount  nearer  to  the  moon, 

Could  not  the  blockhead  ask  for  a  balloon  ? 

C. 

**  Pedlars,"  and**  Boats,"  and  •*  Waggons  I"  Oh  I  ye 
shades 

Of  Pope  and  Dryden,  are  we  come  to  this  ? 
That  trash  of  such  sort  not  alone  evades 

Contempt,  but  f^om  the  bathos'  vast  abyss 
Floats  scumlike  uppermost,  and  these  Jack  Cades 

Of  sense  and  song  above  your  graves  may  hiss  — 
The  **  Uttie  boatman*'  and  his  ** Peter  Bell" 
Can  sneer  at  him  who  drew  **  Achitophel  I "  ^ 

CL 
T'our  tale.  — The  feast  was  over,  the  skves  gone. 

The  dwarfe  and  dancing  girls  had  all  retired ; 
The  Arab  lore  and  poet's  song  were  done, 

And  every  sound  of  revelry  expired ; 
The  lady  and  her  lover,  left  alone. 

The  rosy  flood  of  twilight's  sky  admired ;  — 
Ave  Maria  I  o'er  the  earth  and  sea. 
That  heavenliest  hour  of  Heaven  is  worthiest  thee  1 

CIL 
Ave  Maria  1  blessed  be  the  hour ! 

The  time,  the  clime,  the  spot,  where  I  so  soft 
Have  felt  that  moment  in  its  fullest  power 

Sink  o'er  the  earth  so  beautiful  and  soft, 
While  swung  the  deep  bell  in  the  distant  tower,  > 

Or  the  fidnt  dying  day-hymn  stole  aloft. 
And  not  a  breath  crept  through  the  rosy  air, 
And  yet  the  forest  leaves  seem'd  stirr'd  with  prayer. 

cm. 

Ave  Biaria  I  *t  is  the  hour  of  prayer ! 

Ave  Maria !  'tis  the  hour  of  love ! 
Ave  Maria  I  may  our  spirits  dare 

Look  up  to  thine  and  to  thy  Son's  above  I 
Ave  Maria !  oh  that  fiice  so  fair  I 

Those  downcast  eyes  beneath  the  Almighty  dove — 
What  though  'tis  but  a  pictured  image  ? — strike — 
That  painting  is  no  idol, — tis  too  like. 

CIV. 
Some  kinder  casuists  are  pleased  to  say, 

In  nameless  prints — that  I  have  no  devotion; 
But  set  those  persons  down  with  me  to  pray. 

And  you  shall  see  who  has  the  properest  notion 

1  '*  The  veries  of  Dryden.  once  highly  celebrated,  are 
forgotten."— Mr.  W.  Words worth*«  Frtfaee. 

a  r*  While  swung  the  signal  from  the  sacred  tower.*'— 
MS.l 

*  I**  Are  not  these  pretty  stanzas  ?— some  folks  say — 
Downright  In  print—"  —  MS.] 

4  r*«  The  first  time  I  had  a  conTersatlon  with  Lord  Byron 
ya  tn«  subject  of  religion  was  at  RaTcnna,  my  natire  country, 
io  1 820,  while  we  were  riding  on  horseback  in  an  extensive 
lolitarj  wood  of  pines.  The  scene  inrited  to  religious  me- 
lit2&tion.  It  was  a  fine  day  in  spring.  '  How,'  he  said,  *  raising 
»ur  eyes  to  hearen,  or  directing  them  to  the  earth,  can  we 
louba  of  the  existence  of  God  ? — or  how,  turning  them  to 
vhat  is  within  us,  can  we  doubt  that  there  is  something 
nore  noble  and  durable  than  the  day  of  which  we  are 
brmed  ?  *  "  —  Count  Gauba.] 

»     C**  ^/  ^^  example  wam'd,  the  rest  beware ; 
More  easy,  less  Imperious,  were  the  Csir ; 


Of  getting  into  heaven  the  shortest  way; 

My  altars  are  the  mountains  and  the  ocean. 
Earth,  air,  stars,  —  all  that  springs  firom  the  great 

Whole, 
Who  hath  produced,  and  will  receive  the  souL 

CV. 

Sweet  hour  of  twilight  1 — in  the  solitude 
Of  the  pine  forest,  and  the  silent  shove 

Which  bounds  Ravenna's  immemorial  wood. 
Rooted  where  once  the  Adrian  wave  flowed  o*er. 

To  where  the  last  Cesarean  fortress  stood. 
Evergreen  forest  I  which  Boccaccio's  lore 

And  Dryden's  lay  made  haunted  ground  to  me, 

How  have  I  loved  the  twilight  hour  and  thee  I  * 

CVL 

The  shrill  dcalas,  people  of  the  pine, 
Making  their  summer  lives  one  ceaseless  song, 

Were  the  sole  echoes,  save  my  steed's  and  mine. 
And  vesper  bell's  that  rose  the  boughs  along; 

The  spectre  huntsman  of  Onesti's  line. 
His  hell-dogs,  and  their  chase,  and  the  fiiir  throng 

Which  leam'd  from  this  example  not  to  fly 

From  a  true  lover, — shadow'd  my  mind's  eye.^ 

cvn. 

Oh,  Hesperus  I  thou  bringest  all  good  things  0— 
Home  to  the  weary,  to  the  hungry  cheer, 

To  the  young  bird  the  parent's  brooding  wings, 
The  welcome  stall  to  the  o'erlabour'd  steer ; 

Whate'er  of  peace  about  our  hearthstone  clings, 
Whate'er  our  household  gods  protect  of  dear. 

Are  gathered  round  us  by  thy  look  of  rest ; 

Thou  bring'st  the  child,  too,  to  the  mother's  breast 

cvnL 

Soft  hour  I  which  wakes  the  wish  and  melts  the  heart 
Of  those  who  sail  the  seas,  on  the  first  day 

When  they  firom  their  sweet  friends  are  torn  apart ; 
Or  fills  with  love  the  pilgrim  on  his  way 

As  the  far  bell  of  vesper  makes  him  start, 
Seeming  to  weep  the  dying  day's  decay ; 

Is  this  a  fancy  which  our  reason  scorns  ? 

Ah  1  surely  nothing  dies  but  something  mourns  1 7 

CDL 

When  Nero  perish'd  by  the  justest  doom 
Which  ever  the  destroyer  yet  destroy'd, 

Amidst  the  roar  of  liberated  Rome, 

Of  nations  freed,  and  the  world  oveijoy'd. 

Some  hands  unseen  strew'd  flowers  upon  his  tomb :  > 
Perhaps  the  weakness  of  a  heart  not  void 

Of  feeling  for  some  kindness  done,  when  power 

Had  left  the  wretch  an  uncomipted  hour. 


And  that 
For  one  fair 


one  hunting,  which  the  deril  design'd 
air  female,  lost  him  half  the  Und.^' 

Drydbn'«  Theodore  and  Honoria.'] 
*  '*  'Enrtft  Tutra  ^tfug 

*%^ut  /MTtf/  •■«<)«."  —  Pragmaa  qf  Sappho, 
7       **  Era  gia  1*  ora  che  Tolge  '1  disio, 

A*  navicantl,  e  *ntenerisce  il  cuore ; 
Lo  di  ch' nan  detto  a*  dolci  amici  a  dio ; 

E  che  lo  nuoTO  peregrin*  d*  amore 
Funge,  se  ode  SquiUa  di  lontano, 
Che  paia  *1  giorno  pianger  che  si  muore." 

DANTt'«  Purgatory^  canto  Till. 
This  last  line  is  the  first  of  Gray's  Elegy,  taken  by  him 
without  acknowledgment. 

"  See  Suetonius  for  this  fact.  — [**  The  public  joy  was  so 
great  upon  the  occasion  of  his  death,  that  the  common  people 
ran  up  and  down  with  caps  upon  their  heads.    And  yet  there 
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ex. 

But  I'm  di^reuing ;  what  on  earth  has  Nero» 
Or  any  such  like  sovereign  buffoons,  ^ 

To  do  with  the  transactions  of  my  hero* 
More  than  such  madmen's  fellow  roan — ^the  moon*s  ? 

Sure  my  invention  must  be  down  at  zero. 
And  I  grown  one  of  many  **  wooden  spoons ' 

Of  verse  (the  name  with  which  we  Cantabs  please 

To  dub  the  last  of  honours  in  degrees). 

CXL 

I  feel  this  tediousness  will  never  do — 
'Tis  being  too  epic,  and  I  must  cut  down 

(In  copying)  this  long  canto  into  two; 
They  11  never  find  it  out,  unless  I  own 

The  tact,  excepting  some  experienced  few ; 
And  then  as  an  improvement  'twill  be  shown  s 

111  prove  that  such  the  opinion  of  the  critic  is 

From  Aristotle  jKusam. — See  n^tnravtt. 


Bott  fluaiu 


were  some,  who  for  a  long  time  trimmed  ud  his  tomb  with 
iprinff  and  summer  flowers,  and  one  while  placed  his  Inuae 
upon  nls  rostra  dressed  up  In  state  robes,  another  while  pub- 
iished  proclamations  in  his  name,  as  if  he  was  yet  alive,  and 
would  shortlr  come  to  Eoroe  again,  with  a  Tengeance  to  all 
his  enemies."] 

1  [*'  But  I'm  digressing 'What  on  earth  have  Nero 

And  Wordsworth — both  poetical  bufibons,"  ftc 
—MS.] 

*  [Canto  111.  originally  included  almost  all  the  stanzas 
which  now  form  C«Dto  iV.  Cantos  III.,  IV.,  and  V.  were 
published  together,  in  8to.,  in  August,  18S1.  The  following 
are  extracts  Irom  Lord  Byron's  letters  to  Mr.  Murray :  — 

Bavemma.    December  i.  1819 **  The  third  Canto  of  Don 

Juan  is  completed,  in  about  twq  hundred  stanias ;  very  de- 
cent, I  believe,  but  do  not  know,  and  it  is  useless  to  discuss." 

December  10. 1819 "  I  have  finished  the  third  Canto, 

but  the  things  I  have  read  and  heard  discourage  all  ftirther 
publication— at  least  for  the  present.  The  cry  is  up,  and 
cant  is  up.  I  should  have  no  oojectlon  to  return  the  price  of 
the  copyright.'* 

February  7.  1890.  —  **  I  have  cut  the  third  Canto  mto 
twot  because  it  was  too  long ;  and  I  tell  you  this  beforehand, 
because  In  case  of  any  reckoning  between  you  and  me,  these 
two  are  only  to  go  for  one,  as  this  was  the  original  form, 
and,  in  foct,  the  two  together  are  not  longer  than  one  of  the 
first:  so  remember  that  I  have  not  made  this  division  to 
dotMe  upon  you. —  I  have  not  yet  sent  off  the  Cantos,  and 
liave  some  doubt  whether  they  ought  to  be  published,  for 
they  have  not  the  spirit  of  the  first.  The  outcry  has  not 
frightened  but  it  has  kurt  me,  and  I  have  not  written  oo» 
smore  this  time." 

October  12.  1830.  —  **  I  don't  feel  Inclined  to  care  Airther 
about  Don  Juan.  What  do  you  think  a  very  pretty  Italian 
lady  said  to  me  the  other  day  ?  She  had  read  it  in  the  French, 
ana  paid  me  some  compliments,  with  due  drawbacks,  upon 
It.  1  answered,  that  what  she  said  was  true,  but  that  I  sus- 
pected It  would  Uve  longer  than  Chllde  Harold.  —*  Ah,  but ' 
(said  she)  *  /  wnM  rather  have  the  fame  <if  ChOde  Harold 
for  three  years  than  ok  immortality  qf  Don  Juan  I '  The 
truth  Is,  that  it  it  too  trob,  and  the  women  hate  many  things 
which  strip  off  the  tinsel  of  sentiment ;  and  they  are  right,  as 
it  would  rob  them  of  their  weapons.  I  never  knew  a  woman 
who  did  not  hate  De  Grammont's  Memoirs  for  the  same 
reason." 

We  sub}oln  a  single  specimen  of  the  contemporary  criticism 
on  Cantos  HI.,  IV.,  and  V. 

**  It  seems  to  have  become  almost  an  axiom  in  the  Uterary 
world,  that  nothing  Is  so  palnftil  to  the  sensibilities  of  an  au- 
thor as  the  palpable  neglect  of  his  productions.  From  this 
species  of  mortlncation,  no  poet  has  ever,  perhaps,  been  more 
ftilly  exempt  than  Lord  Byron.  None  of  his  publications 
have  failed  In  at  least  exciting  a  sufficient  portion  of  general 
Interest  and  attention ;  and  even  those  among  them  which 
the  scrutinising  eye  of  criticism  might  deem  somewhat  un- 
worthy of  his  powers,  have  never  compelled  him,  like  many 
of  his  poetlnl  brethren,  to  seek  refuge  flrom  the  apathy  and 
want  of  discernment  of  contemporaries,  in  the  consoling  an- 
ticipation of  posthumous  honours  and  triumphs.    But,  if  we 
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NoTHiKo  80  difficult  as  a  ^ir«""»Bg 

In  poesy,  unlen  perhaps  the  end ; 
For  ollentixnes  when  Pegasus  seems  wfoniiv 

The  race,  he  sprains  a  wing.  >&d  down  «c 
Like  Lucifer  when  huii'd  from  hea:vca  tot 

Our  sin  the  same,  and  hard  as  his  to 
Being  pride  9,  which  leads  the  mind  to  soar  too  te, 
Till  our  own  weakness  shows  us  what  we  are.* 

IL 
But  Time,  which  hrings  all  betnes  to  ttseir  level* 

And  sharp  Adversity,  will  teach  at  last 
Man, — and,  as  we  would  hope, — perbavs  tbc  drvi; 

That  neither  of  their  intellects  are  Ysst : 
While  youth's  hot  wishes  in  our  red  vetns  iw^ 

We  know  not  this— the  blood  flows  oa  too  tet; 
But  as  the  torrent  widens  towards  the 
We  ponder  deeply  on  each  past  emodoo.  > 


are  to  infer,  fk-om  the  axiom  already  allistel  to,  that 
sive  notoriety  must  be  pleasing  la  toe 
neglect  it  distressing  to  an  author,  then  none  of 
productions  can  afford  him  so  ample  a  field  toe 
ladon  as  the  Don  Juan.    RevQert  and  paitl 
contributed  to  the  popularity  of  this  stngnlar 
result  is,  that  BC 
more  goierally 


fut 

tjCk- 


f  I. 


result  is,  that  scarcely  any  poen  of  the  praMBt  day  toi  in- 

more  generally  read,  or  its  • 

impatiently  awaited.    Its  poe 

to  the  *skiet  by  iU  admirers ;  and  the  Priest 


or  its  cwntinwation 

poetical  mertta  hare  beea  nt 
Bra;  and  the  Priest  sod  the  Lr« -» 

though  they  have  Joined  to  anatfaenatiae  It,  hm 
they  came  in  its  way,  *  passed  by  on  tlie  other  aUa 
"  But  little  progress  IS  made  In  the  blatorjr  aad 
of  the  hero  In  these  three  addidonal  caatos.    ~ 
however,  that  nothing  has  aMeared,  flposn  tlie 
be  &rther  from  the  author's  intentioo,  than  to 
Don  Juan  any  thing  Uke  a  regnlar  narraetivc    On  the  em- 
trarr,  its  general  appearance  tends  stftn^ly  to  ramtoi  >« 
the  learned  philosopher's  treatise — *  Dc  retna 
quibusdam  aiiis.*    Ind  here  we  cannot  avoid 
what  an  admirable  method  those 
reconciling  contradictions,  who,  In 
the  poem  for  Its  want  of  plan,  and  frnpoach  tW 
deliberate  design  against  toe  rellfk»  and 
country.    His  TordMilp  has  himself  given  wk 
a  very  candid  exposition  of  his  motives — 

*  the  bet  is,  that  I  havo  oothiBC 

Unleu  It  were  to  be  a  moment » 
A'novel  word  in  my  vocaholary.* 

Indeed,  the  whole  poem  has  completely  the 
being  produced  in  those  intervals  In  whkh  an 
powerml  mind,  habitually  engaged  In  Ulawy 
relaxes  from  its  more  serious  labours,  and  an 
comparative  trilling.    Hence  the  narnitlv>e  la 
condnual  digressions,  and  the  general  cftcsra 
guage  is  that  of  Irony  and  sarcastic  humour : — sn  ^ 
levity,  which,  however,  often  serves  but  as  a  vesl  tedprp 
tion.    Nor  can  the  talent  of  the  roaster-hand  be 
cealed :  It  involuntarily  betrays  Itsdf  In  tbo 

Kihetic  and  sublime  which  frequently  present 
e  course  of  the  poem ;  In  the  thoiichu  *  too  fe% 
anoe,  and  too  deep  for  tears,*  which  are 
various  parts  of  It.*'— CAMpaau..] 

*  r "  Pride  and  worse  Ambition  th 

Warring  in  heaven  against  heaven's 

*  [ **  the  same  sin  thai  ovctthrvw 

And  of  all  sins  most  easily  beaeu 
Mortals  the  nearest  to  the  angelic 
The  vile  are  only  vab ;  the  great  are 

MmrimFkUer 

»  c 


*  Time  hovers  o'er,  taapadent  to 
And  shuts  op  all  the  pasaagea  of  Joy 
In  vain  their  gifts  the  bouikeons 
The  fruit  autumnal,  and  the 
With  listless  eyes  the  dotard 
He  views,  and  wonders  that  they 
Jobkbom's  rasa%  ^ 
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m. 

As  boy,  I  thought  myiclf  a  clever  fiellow, 
And  wlah*d  that  others  held  the  lame  oi»lnlon ; 

They  took  it  up  when  my  days  grew  more  mellow, 
And  other  minds  acknowledged  my  dominion : 

Now  my  sere  fancy  **  fidls  into  the  yellow 
Leaf  ^**  and  Imagination  droops  her  pinion. 

And  the  sad  truth  which  hovers  o*er  my  desk 

Turns  what  was  once  romantic  to  burlesque. 

IV. 

And  if  I  laugh  at  any  mortal  thing, 

'Tis  that  I  may  not  weep ;  and  if  I  weep, 

'Tis  that  our  nature  cannot  always  bring 
Itself  to  apathy,  for  we  must  steep 

Our  hearts  first  in  the  depths  of  Lethe*s  Qnring, 
Ere  what  we  least  wish  to  behold  will  sleep : 

Thetis  baptised  her  mortal  son  in  Styx ;  * 

A  mortal  mother  would  on  Lethe  fix.  > 

V. 
Some  have  accused  me  of  a  strange  design 

Against  the  creed  and  morals  of  the  land,  ^ 
And  trace  it  in  this  poem  every  line : 

I  don't  pretend  that  I  quite  understand 
My  own  mwtning  when  I  would  be  very  fine ; 

But  the  Ikct  is  that  I  have  nothing  plann'd. 
Unless  it  were  to  be  a  moment  merry, 
A  novel  word  in  my  vocabulary. 

71. 
To  the  kind  reader  of  our  sober  clime 

This  way  of  writing  will  appear  exotic ; 
Paid  was  dre  of  the  half-serious  rhyme,  ^ 

Who  sang  when  chivalry  was  more  Quixotic, 
And  revell'd  in  the  ftncies  of  the  time,       [despotic ; 

True  knights,  chaste  dames,  huge  giants,  kings 
But  all  these,  save  the  last,  being  obsolete, 
I  chose  a  modem  sulject  as  more  meet 

VIL 
How  I  have  treated  it,  I  do  not  know ; 

Perhaps  no  better  than  they  have  treated  me. 
Who  have  imputed  such  designs  as  show 

Not  what  they  saw,  but  what  they  wlsh'd  to  see : 
But  if  it  gives  them  pleasure,  be  it  so ; 

This  is  a  liberal  age,  and  thoughts  are  free : 
Meantime  Apollo  plucks  me  by  the  ear. 
And  tells  me  to  resume  my  story  herb  ^ 

VIIL 
Toiing  Juan  and  his  lady-love  were  left 

To  their  own  hearts*  most  sweet  society ; 
Even  Time  the  pitiless  in  sorrow  cleft 

With  his  rude  scythe  such  gentle  bosoms ;  he 

■*  *T  Is  a  grand  poem — and  to  truef—tnaa  n  the  10th  of 
Jurenal  hlmielf.  The  lapse  of  ages  changes  all  things  — 
time  —  language— the  earth— the  bounds  of  the  sea— the 
•tars  of  the  skj,  and  erenr  thing  *  about,  around,  and  under- 
neath '  man,  e»eq»t  man  kimte(f,  who  has  always  been,  and 
always  will  be,  an  unlucky  rascal.  The  Infinite  Tarlety  of 
Uvea  conduct  but  to  death,  and  the  infinity  of  wishes  lead  but 
to  disappointment." —J^roM  Dtaiy,  182l.] 

1  [ "  mr  Hav  of  life 

Is  fidl'n  into  the  sere,  the  yellow  leaf."— Jfflc&cM.] 
*  [Achilles  Is  said  to  have  been  dipped  by  his  mother  in 
the  river  Styx,  to  render  him  Invulnerable.] 
s  ["  Lethe,  the  rlrer  of  obllrlon,  rolls 

Her  watery  labrrlnth,  whereof  who  drinlu 
Forthwith  his  ronner  state  and  being  forgets. 
Forgets  both  Joy  and  grief,  pleasure  and^aln.** 

Paradise  Lost,  b.  Ti.1 
«  Te.  e.  — **  Lord  Byron  la  the  very  Comus  of  poetry,  wtio, 
by  the  oewltchlng  airiness  of  his  numbers,  alms  to  turn  the 
moral  world  Into  a  herd  of  monsters."  —  Watkins. 

**  Deep  as  Byron  has  dipped  his  pen  Into  vice,  he  has 
dipped  It  still  deeper  Into  Immorality.  Alas  I  he  shines  only 
to  mislead — he  flashes  only  to  destroy.*'  —  Colton. 


Sigh*d  to  behold  them  of  their  hours  bereft, 

Tbou^  foe  to  love ;  and  yet  they  could  not  be 
Meant  to  grow  old,  but  die  in  happy  spring. 
Before  one  charm  or  hope  had  taken  wing. 

DC. 
Their  fkces  were  not  made  for  wrinkles,  their 

Pure  blood  to  stagnate,  their  great  hearts  to  fail ; 
The  blank  grey  was  not  made  to  blast  their  hair. 

But  like  the  climes  that  know  nor  snow  nor  ball 
They  were  all  summer :  lightning  might  assail 

And  shiver  them  to  ashes,  but  to  trail 
A  long  and  snake>like  life  of  dull  decay 
Was  not  for  them — they  had  too  little  clay. 

X 

They  were  alone  once  more ;  for  them  to  be 
Thus  was  another  Eden ;  they  were  never 

Weary,  unless  when  separate :  the  tree 
Cut  from  its  forest  root  of  years — the  river 

Bamm'd  from  its  fountain — the  child  from  the  knee 
And  breast  maternal  wean'd  at  once  for  ever,— 

Would  wither  less  than  these  two  torn  apart ;  7 

Alas !  there  is  no  instinct  like  the  heart — 

XL 

The  heart— which  may  be  broken :  happy  they  I 
Thrice  fortunate  1  who  of  that  fragile  mould. 

The  predous  porcelain  of  human  day. 
Break  with  the  first  fUl :  they  can  ne*er  behold 

The  long  year  link*d  with  heavy  day  on  day. 
And  all  which  must  be  borne,  and  never  told ; 

While  life's  strange  prindple  will  often  lie  « 

Deepest  in  those  who  long  the  most  to  die. 

xn. 

■*  Whom  the  gods  love  die  young,*'  was  said  of  yore,* 
And  many  deaths  do  they  escape  by  this : 

The  death  of  fHends,  and  that  which  slays  even  more — 
The  death  of  IHendship,  love,  youth,  all  that  is, 

Except  mere  breath ;  and  since  the  silent  shore 
Awaits  at  last  even  those  who  longest  miss 

The  old  archer's  shafts,  perhaps  the  early  grave 

Which  men  weep  over  may  be  meant  to  save.  9 

xm. 

Haid^  and  Juan  thought  not  of  the  dead,      [them : 
The  heavens,  and  earth,  and  air,  seem'd  made  for 

They  found  no  ikult  with  Time,  save  that  he  fled ; 
They  saw  not  in  themselves  aught  to  condemn : 

Each  was  the  other^s  mirror,  and  but  read 
Joy  sparkling  in  their  dark  eyes  like  a  gem, 

And  knew  such  brightness  was  but  the  reflection 

Of  their  exchangbig  glances  of  affection. 

**  In  Don  Juan  be  Is  highly  profkne ;  but,  in  that  poem,  the 

SIhneneu  Is  in  keeping  with  all  the  other  qualities,  and  re- 
on  comes  in  for  a  sneer,  or  a  burlesque,  only  In  common 
h  erery  thing  that  Is  dear  and  valuable  to  us  as  moral  and 
sodal  beings." — £eL  JUv, 

**  Dost  thou  aspire,  like  a  Satanic  mind. 
With  vloe  to  waste  and  desolate  mankind  f 
Toward  erery  rude  and  dark  and  dismal  deed 
To  see  them  nurrylng  on  with  swifter  speed? 
To  make  them,  f^om  restraint  and  conscience  trt9. 
Bad  as  thyself,  or  worse— if  such  can  be  ?  "—  Cottli.] 

»  [See  amti,  p.  489.] 

s  ru  Cum  canerem  reges  et  prsella,  Cynthlus  aurem 
Vellit,  et  admonult."  —  Vino.  ScL  tI.] 

7  [ **  firom  Its  mother's  knee 

When  its  last  weaning  draught  Is  drain'd  for  erer. 
The  child  dirlded—lt  were  less  to  see. 
Than  these  two  firom  each  other  torn  apart."— > MS.] 

"  See  Herodotus. 

*  ["  The  less  of  this  odd  world,  ttie  more  of  HeaTen." 

Miucaii.] 
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XIV. 
The  gentle  preasore,  and  the  thrilling  touch, 

The  least  glance  better  understood  than  words, 
Which  still  said  all,  and  ne'er  could  say  too  much ; 

A  language,  too,  but  like  to  that  of  birds. 
Known  but  to  them,  at  least  appearing  such 
«  As  but  to  lovers  a  true  sense  afTords ; 
Sweet  playftil  phrases,  which  would  seem  absurd 
To  those  who  have  ceased  to  hear  such,  or  ne*er  heard : 

XV. 
i^  these  were  theirs,  for  they  were  children  stOl, 

And  children  still  they  should  have  ever  been ; 
They  were  not  made  In  the  real  world  to  fill 

A  busy  character  in  the  dull  scene. 
But  like  two  beings  bom  from  out  a  rill, 

A  nymph  and  her  beloved,  all  unseen 
To  pass  their  lives  in  fountains  and  on  flowers, 
And  never  know  the  weight  of  human  hours. 

XVL 
Moods  changing  had  roU'd  on,  and  changeless  fbund 

Those  their  bright  rise  had  Ughted  to  such  Joys 
As  rarely  they  beheld  throu^out  their  round ; 

And  these  were  not  of  the  vain  kind  which  cloys. 
For  theirs  were  buoyant  spirits,  never  bound 

By  the  mere  senses ;  and  that  which  destroys  > 
Most  love,  possession,  unto  them  appear*d 
A  thing  which  each  endearment  more  endear'd. 

XVIL 
Oh  beautlAil  I  and  rare  as  beautiftil ! 

But  theirs  was  love  in  which  the  mind  delights 
To  lose  itself  when  the  old  world  grows  dull. 

And  we  are  sick  of  its  hack  sounds  and  sights. 
Intrigues,  adventures  of  the  common  school. 

Its  petty  passions,  marriages,  and  flights. 
Where  Hymen's  torch  but  brands  one  strumpet  more. 
Whose  husband  only  knows  her  not  a  wh — re. 


xvnL 

Hard  words;  harsh  truth;  a  truth  which  many  know. 

Enough.  — The  fidthftil  and  the  fairy  pair, 
Who  never  found  a  single  hour  too  slow. 

What  was  it  made  them  thus  exempt  tnm  care  ? 
Young  innate  feelings  all  have  felt  below. 

Which  perish  in  the  rest,  but  in  them  were 
Inherent ;  what  we  mortals  call  romantic, 
And  always  envy,  though  we  deem  it  frantic.  ■ 


This  is  in  others  a  fiuHtious  state. 

An  opium  dream  >  of  too  much  youth  and  reading. 
But  was  in  them  their  nature  or  their  (kte : 

No  novels  e'er  had  set  their  young  hearts  bleeding. 
For  Haid^'s  knowledge  was  by  no  means  great. 

And  Juan  was  a  boy  of  saintly  breeding ; 
So  that  there  was  no  reason  for  their  loves 
More  than  for  those  of  nightingales  or  doves. 


They  gaxed  upon  the  sunset ;  'tis  an  hour 
Dear  unto  all,  but  dearest  to  their  eyes, 

1  ['*  For  thein  were  buorant  tplrlU,  which  would  bound 
'Galnit  common  uilingi/'  ftc— MS.] 

*  [The  "  Confeuions  of  an  English  Opium  Eater/'  by 
Da  Qulncy,  had  been  publiibed  shortly  before  thli  Canto 
was  written.] 

*  ["  Seldom  he  tmllei ;  and  tmllet  In  such  a  sort. 

As  if  he  mock'd  himself,"  ftc.  —  Shakspeari.] 


For  it  had  made  them  what  they  were :  the  pow 
Of  love  had  first  o'crwhelnied  them  fkom  sachikH 

When  happhieas  had  been  their  only  dower. 
And  twilight  saw  them  Unk'd  in  pHBioBi*s  tiei; 

Charm'd  with  CKh  other,  aU  thiiics  diani'd  die 
brought 

The  part  still  weloome  as  the  pvoent  thought 


I  know  not  why,  but  in  that  hour  UMd^btt 
Even  as  they  gaied,  a  sudden  tremor  eame, 

And  swept,  as  'twere,  across  their  hearts*  ddigh^ 
Like  the  wind  o'er  a  harp-stiing,  or  a  llaaie, 

When.one  is  shook  in  sound,  and  one  in  aii^ ; 
And  thus  some  boding  flash'd  through  dthcr  five, 

And  call'd  from  Juan's  breast  a  lUnt  low  s|^ 

While  one  new  tear  arose  in  Haid6e*8  eye. 


That  large  black  prophet  eye  seemed  to  dikte 
And  follow  for  the  disappearing  sbo. 

As  if  their  last  day  of  a  happy  date 
With  his  broad,  bright,  and  droppii^  ori> 

Juan  gaied  on  her  as  to  ask  his  fote — 
He  felt  a  grief^  but  knowing  cause  for 

His  glance  inquired  of  hers  for  some 

For  feelings  causetess,  or  at  least  ahstrase. 


She  tura'd  to  him,  and  smiled,  but  In  that  sort 
Which  makes  not  others  smile';  thentam'd 

Whatever  feeling  shook  lier,  it  seem'd  short. 
And  master'd  by  her  wisdom  or  her  ptUe ; 

When  Juan  spoke,  too — it  might  be  fai  sport-> 
Of  this  their  mutual  fedingi  she  replied — 

**  If  it  should  be  so»— but— it  cannot  be^ 

Or  I  at  least  shaU  not  survive  to 


Joan  would  question  Anther,  hot  she  |aus\i 
His  lip  to  Iters,  and  sDenoed  hhn  with  thk. 

And  then  dlsmlss'd  the  omen  from  ha  bressl; 
Defying  augury  with  that  food  kla ; 

And  no  doubt  of  all  methods  tis  the  best : 
Some  people  prefer  wine— *tls  not  asnhi; 

I  have  tried  both^ ;  so  thooe  who  woohl  a  part 

May  choose  between  the  headache  and  the 


0= 


One  of  the  two*  according  to  your  dioiec 
Woman  or  wine,  youH  have  to  nndcifo ; 

Both  maladies  are  taxes  on  our  Joys: 
But  which  to  choose,  I  really  hardly  knew ; 

And  if  I  had  to  give  a  casting  voke^ 
For  both  sides  I  could  many  nmaa 

And  then  dedde,  without  great  wnmg  to 

It  were  much  better  to  have  both  than  ndcho: 


Juan  and  Haid^  gased  upon  CKh  other 
With  swimming  looks  of  specehleas 

Which  mix*d  all  foeUngs,  friend,  ddld. 
All  that  the  beet  can  mh)^  and 


«  [*«Th6eabctof  anvtaMsaadsplrifeiapMawliiBi^ 
It  »tttle$,  but  It  makM  ne  gloomy  ~  poamf  «  ito  **^ 
moment  of  tbdr  eflbet,  and  not  ■ny  muriky  crcr.  V  ' 
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Whea  two  pure  hearts  are  pour'd  in  one  another, 
And  lore  too  much,  and  yet  can  not  lore  lest ; 
But  ahnost  sanctify  the  sweet  excess 
By  the  immortal  wish  and  power  to  bless.  ^ 

XXYIL 
Wx*d  in  each  other's  arms,  and  heart  in  heart,  [long 

Why  did  they  not  then  die  7 — they  had  lived  too 
Should  an  hour  come  to  bid  them  breathe  iquut ; 

Tears  ooold  but  bring  them  cruel  things  or  wrong ; 
The  worid  was  not  for  them,  nor  the  worid's  art 

For  beings  passionate  as  Sappho's  song ; 
Liore  was  bom  with  them,  tn  them,  so  intense, 
It  was  their  very  spirit — not  a  sense. 

xxvnL 

They  should  have  lived  together  deep  in  woods. 
Unseen  as  sings  the  nightingale  >  ;  they  were 

Unfit  to  mix  in  these  thick  solitudes 

Call'd  social,  haunts  of  Hate,  and  Vice,  and  Care : 

How  lonely  every  fireebom  creature  broods ! 
The  sweetest  song-birds  nestle  in  a  pair ; 

The  eagle  soars  alone ;  the  gull  and  crow 

Flock  o'er  their  carrion.  Just  like  men  below. 

•      XXIX. 

Now  pillow'd  cheek  to  cheek,  in  loving  deep, 

Haid^  and  Juan  their  siesta  took, 
A  gentle  slumber,  but  it  was  not  deep. 

For  ever  and  anon  a  something  shook 
Juan,  and  shuddering  o*er  his  firame  would  creep ; 

And  Haid^'s  sweet  lips  murmur'd  like  a  brook 
A  wordless  music,  and  her  tsce  so  fidr 
Stirr'd  with  her  dream,  as  rose-leaves  with  the  air  ;* 

XXX. 

Or  as  the  stirring  of  a  deep  clear  stream 
Within  an  Alpine  hollow,  when  the  wind 

Walks  o'er  it,  was  she  shaken  by  the  dream, 
The  mystical  usurper  of  the  mind—  ^ 

>  £"  Leara  by  a  mortal  yearoiog  to  Moend 

Towards  a  higher  object.    Lore  was  gfren, 
BDCoaraced,  sanction'a,  chiefly  for  that  end ; 

For  thu  the  passion  to  excess  was  drlTen— 
That  self  might  be  annnird— her  bondage  prore 
The  fetters  of  a  dream,  opposed  to  love.'^ 

WoROtwoaTu'f  Laodamia.} 

*  [**  The  shadowy  desert,  onflrequentad  woods, 

I  better  brook  than  flourishing  peopled  towns : 
Th«re  can  1  sit  alone,  unseen  of  any. 
And  to  the  nightingale's  complaining  notes 
Tune  my  distresses,  and  record  my  woes." 

SiuxsraABS.] 

>  [In  one  of  Wilson's  minor  poems.  '*  On  the  Death  of  a 

Child"  (1S12),  occurs  this  beautlAil  image :  — 

.    .    .  **  All  her  innocent  thoughts. 
Like  rose^leares  scatter'd."] 

«  ["  We  are  somewhat  more  than  ourselTes  in  our  sleeps, 
and  the  slumber  of  the  body  seems  to  be  but  the  waking  of 
the  soul.  It  is  the  ligation  of  sense,  but  the  liberty  of  reason ; 
and  our  waking  conceptions  do  not  match  the  fancies  of  our 
sleeps.  At  my  natlrity  my  ascendant  was  the  watery  sign  of 
Scorplus  ;  I  was  bom  in  the  planetary  hour  of  Saturn,  and  I 
think  I  have  a  piece  of  that  leaden  planet  in  me.  I  am  no 
way  facetious,  nor  disposed  for  the  mirth  and  galllardise  of 
company ;  yet  in  one  dream  I  can  compose  a  whole  comedy, 
behold  the  action,  apprehend  the  Jesta,  and  laugh  myself 
awake  at  the  conceits  thereof.  Were  my  memory  as  lUthftil 
as  my  reason  Is  then  fruitful,  I  would  nerer  study  but  in  my 
dreams ;  and  this  time  dso  would  I  choose  for  my  devotions ; 
but  our  grosser  memories  have  then  so  little  hold  of  our  ab- 
stracted understandings,  that  they  forget  the  story,  and  can 
only  relate  to  our  awalLuied  souls  a  conftised  and  broken  tale 
of  that  that  has  passed."  —  Sia  Thomas  Baowxi.] 

*  [**  Strange  state  of  being ! — for  *t  is  still  to  be  >- 

And  who  can  know  all  (Use  what  then  we  see  ?"— MS.] 

*  C"  One  of  the  finest  moral  tales  I  ever  read,  is  an  account 


O'erpowering  us  to  be  whate'er  may  seem 

Good  to  the  soul  which  we  no  more  can  bind ; 
Strange  state  of  bdngl  (fiv  *tis  stUl  to  be) 
Senseless  to  feel,  and  with  seal'd  eyes  to  see.  > 

XXXL 

She  dream'd  of  being  alone  on  the  sea-shore,* 
Chain'd  to  a  rock ;  she  knew  not  how,  but  stir 

She  could  not  firom  the  spot,  and  the  loud  roar 
Grew,  and  each  wave  rose  roughly,  threatening  her ; 

And  o'er  her  upper  lip  they  seem'd  to  pour. 
Until  she  sobb'd  for  breath,  and  soon  they  were 

Foaming  o'er  her  lone  head,  so  fierce  and  high  — 

Each  broke  to  drown  her,  yet  she  could  not  die. 

Anon — she  was  released,  and  then  she  stray'd 
O'er  the  sharp  shingles  with  her  bleeding  feet. 

And  stumbled  almost  every  step  she  made; 
And  something  roU'd  before  her  in  a  sheet. 

Which  she  must  still  pursue  howe'er  afhdd : 
'Twas  white  and  indistinct,  nor  stopp'd  to  meet 

Her  glance  nor  grasp,  for  still  she  gaxed  and  grasp'd. 

And  ran,  but  it  escaped  her  as  she  dasp'd. 

The  dream  changed : — in  a  cave  she  stood,  its  walls 
Were  hung  with  marble  iddes ;  the  work 

Of  ages  on  its  water-fretted  halls»  [and  lurk ; 

Where  waves  might  wash,  and  seals  might  breed 

Her  hair  was  dripping,  and  the  very  balls 
Of  her  black  eyes  seem'd  tum'd  to  tears,  and  mirk 

The  sharp  rocks  look'd  below  each  drop  they  caught. 

Which  fh»e  to  marble  as  it  fdl, — she  thought 


And  wet,  and  cold,  and  lifeless  at  her  feet^ 
Pale  as  the  foam  that  froth'd  on  his  dead  brow. 

Which  she  essay'd  in  vain  to  clear,  (how  sweet 
Were  once  her  cares,  how  idle  seem'd  they  now  I) 

of  a  dream  in  the  Tatler,  which,  though  it  has  erery  appear- 
ance of  a  real  dream,  comprehends  a  moral  so  sublime  and 
so  interesting,  that  I  question  whether  any  man  who  attends 
to  it  can  ever  forget  it ;  and,  if  he  remembers,  whether  be 
can  ever  cease  to  be  the  better  for  It.  Addisoq  is  the  author 
of  the  paper ;  and  I  shall  give  the  story  in  his  own  elegant 
words : — *  I  was  once  in  agonies  of  criefthat  are  unutterable, 
and  in  so  great  a  distraction  of  mind,  that  1  thought  myself 
even  out  of  the  posslbUitr  of  receiving  comfort.  The  occa- 
sion was  as  follows :  —  When  I  was  a  youth,  in  a  part  of  the 
army  which  was  then  quartered  at  Dover,  I  fell  In  love  with 
an  agreeable  young  woman  of  a  good  fkmlly  in  those  parts, 
and  nad  the  satisfaction  of  seeine  my  addresses  kindly  re^ 
ceived,  which  occasioned  the  perplex!^  I  am  going  to  rehUe. 
We  were,  in  a  calm  evening,  diverting  ourselves,  on  the  top 
of  a  cliff,  with  the  prospect  of  the  sea ;  ^and  trifling  away  the 
time  in  such  little  fondnesses,  as  are  most  ridiculous  to  people 
in  business,  and  most  agreeable  to  those  in  love,  ui  the 
midst  of  these  our  innocent  endearments,  she  snatched  a 
paper  of  verses  out  of  my  hand,  and  ran  away  with  them.  I 
was  following  her ;  when  on  a  sudden  the  ground,  though  at 
a  considerable  distance  from  the  verge  of  the  precipice,  sunk 
under  her,  and  threw  her  down  from  so  prodigious  a  height, 
upon  such  a  range  of  rocks,  as  would  have  dashed  her  mto 
ten  thousand  pieoes,  had  her  bodv  been  made  of  adamant. 
It  is  much  easier  for  my  reader  to  Imagine  my  state  of  mind 
upon  such  an  occasion,  than  for  me  to  express  it.  I  said  to 
myself,  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  Heaven  to  relieve  me— when 
I  awaked,  equally  transported  and  astonished,  to  see  myself 
drawn  out  of  an  aflliction,  which,  the  very  moment  before, 
appeared  to  be  altogether  Inextricable.' —  What  fable  of 
JEsop,  nay  of  Homer,  or  of  Virgil,  conveys  so  fine  a  moral  ? 
Yet  most  people  have,  if  I  misUka  not,  met  with  such  de- 
liverances by  means  of  a  dream.  Let  us  not  despise  instruc- 
tion, how  mean  soever  the  vehicle  may  be  that  brings  IL 
Even  If  It  be  a  dream,  let  us  learn  to  profit  by  it  For, 
whether  asleep  or  awake,  we  are  equally  the  care  of  ProH- 
dence;  and  neither  a  dream,  nor  a  waking  thought,  can 
occur  to  us  without  the  permission  of  Him  in  whom  we  Uv% 
and  move,  and  have  our  being."— Da.  BBAma.] 
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Lay  Juan,  nor  could  aught  renew  the  beat 

Of  his  quench*d  heart ;  and  the  sea  dirges  low 
Bang  in  her  sad  ears  like  a  mermaid's  song. 
And  that  brief  dream  i^pear*d  a  life  too  long,  i 


XXXV. 

And  gasing  on  the  dead«  she  thought  his  ftoe 
Faded,  or  alter *d  into  something  new — 

Like  to  her  father's  features,  till  each  trace 
More  like  and  like  to  Lambro's  aspect  grew— - 

With  all  his  keen  worn  look  and  Oredan  grace ; 
And  starting,  she  awoke,  and  what  to  Tiew  ? 

Oh !  Powers  of  Heaven !  what  dark  eye  meets 
there? 

*Tis— tis  her  Ikther's— flx*d  upon  the  pair  • 

XXXVL 
Then  shrieking,  she  arose,  and  shrieking  fell, 

With  Joy  and  sorrow,  hope  and  fear,  to  see 
Him  whom  she  deem'd  a  habitant  where  dwell 

The  ocean-buried,  risen  ftom  death,  to  be 
Perchance  the  death  of  one  she  lored  too  well : 

Dear  as  her  fkther  had  been  to  Haid^ 
It  was  a  moment  of  that  awftil  kind 
I  have  seen  such — but  must  not  call  to  mind. 

XXXYIL 
Up  Juan  sprung  to  Haidee*s  bitter  shriek. 

And  caught  her  falling,  and  ttma  off  the  wall 
Snatch*d  down  his  sabre,  in  hot  haste  to  wreak 

Vengeance  on  him  who  was  the  cause  of  all : 
Then  Lambro,  who  tUl  now  forbore  to  speak. 

Smiled  scomftilly,  and  said,  **  Within  my  call, 
A  thousand  scimitars  await  the  word ; 
Put  up,  young  man,  put  up  your  silly  swonL" 

xxxym. 

And  Haid^  dung  around  him ;  **  Juan,  t  is — 
*Tis  Lambro — tis  my-fhther  I  Kneel  with  me- 

He  will  forgive  us— yes — it  must  be — yes. 
Oh  I  dearest  fkther,  in  4his  agony 

Of  pleasure  and  of  pain — even  while  I  kiss 
Thy  garment's  hem  with  transport,  can  it  be 

That  doubt  should  mingle  with  my  filial  joy  7 

Deal  with  me  as  thou  wilt,  but  spare  this  boy.' 


she 


•t 


XXXIX. 

High  and  inscrutable  the  old  man  stood* 

Calm  in  his  voice,  and  calm  within  his  eye- 
Not  always  signs  with  him  of  calmest  mood : 

He  look'd  upon  her,  but  gave  no  reply ; 
Then  tum'd  to  Juan,  in  whose  cheek  the  blood 
Oft  came  and  went,  as  there  resolved  to  die ; 
In  arms,  at  least,  he  stood,  in  act  to  spring 
On  the  first  foe  whom  Lambro's  call  might  tiring. 

XL. 

*<  Young  man,  your  sword ;  **  so  Lambro  once  more 
Juan  replied,  "  Not  while  this  arm  is  f^ee."  [said: 

1  [*'  1  awoke  from  a  dreun_wel]  I  and  liare  not  oCfaen 
dreamed  ?—  Such  a  dream  I  —but  she  did  not  orertake  roe. 
I  wish  the  dead  would  rest,  howerer.  Ugh  !  how  my  blood 
chilled— and  1  could  not  wake  — and— heigho ! 

*  Shadows  to-night 
HaTO  rtmck  more  terror  In  the  soul  of  Richard, 
Than  could  the  substance  of  ten  thousand, 
Arm'd  all  In  proof,'  ftc.  Ac 

I  do  not  like  this  dream,—  I  hate  its  *  foregone  concluiloo.' 
And  am  I  to  be  shaken  by  shadows  ?  Ay,  when  they  remind 
me  of — no  matter — but,  if  I  dream  tl^us  again,  iwill  tary 
whcfther  aU  sleep  has  the  like  Tislona.    Since  I  rote,  1  've 


& 


The  old  man*!  dieek  grew  pde^  bat  not  wtth  dicad,    | 
And  drawing  from  his  bdt  a  pistol*  he 

Replied,  **  Tour  blood  be  then  on  your  own  heal* 
Then  look'd  doae  at  the  flint,  as  if  to  see 

'Twas  fkesh— for  he  had  latdy  nied  the  lock— 

And  next  proceeded  quietly  to  cock. 


It  has  a  strange  quick  jar  upon  the 
Tliat  cocking  of  a  pistol,  when  yda  knov 

A  moment  more  will  bring  the  si^  to  bear 
Upon  your  person,  twelve  yards  ofl;  or  ao ; 

A  gentlemanly  distance,  not  too  near. 
If  you  have  got  a  fbnner  fHend  fbr  foe  ; 

But  after  being  fbred  at  once  or  twice. 

The  ear  becomes  more  Irish,  and  1 


Lambro  presented,  and  one  instant  more 
Had  stopp'd  this  Canto,  and  Don  Juan's  hreaa, 

When  Haid&  threw  herself  her  boy  befcre; 
Stem  as  her  sire :  **  On  me,**  she  cried,  «■  let 

Descend — the  fkult  is  mine ;  this  fttal  shore 
He  found — bat  sought  not    I  have  pled^id 
fldth; 

I  love  hhn—I  will  die  with  falm:  I  knew 

Your  nature*^  firmneas — know  yoor  daqghtert  t 


A  mlnate  past,  and  aha  had  been  aU 
And  tenderness,  and  infancy ;  bat  now 

She  stood  as  one  who  champkn*d  haman 
Fale,  statoe-like,  and  sten»  she  wQD*d  the 

And  tall  beyond  her  sez,  and  their  oonpcoi. 
She  drew  up  to  her  hdght,  as  If  to  ahow 

A  fUrer  mark ;  and  with  a  flx*d  eye  aoann'd 

Her  Cither's  f^^-bot  never  8topp*d  his  bead. 


zxjy. 

He  gaied  on  her,  and  she  on  him ;  *t 
How   like  thej  hx»k'd  I  the 


Serenely  savage,  with  a  little  dudoge 
In  the  large  dark  eye's  mntnal-darted 

For  she,  too^  was  as  one  who  ooold  avenge^ 
If  cause  should  be— a  Uooeas^  tboo^ 

Her  flither's  blood  before  her  fktlicT^s  fkce 

Boll*d  up,  and  proved  her  truly  of  his 


XLV. 
I  said  they  were  alike,  thdr  fbatores  and 

Their  stature,  differing  but  In  sex  and 
Even  to  the  delkacy  of  thdr  hand* 

There  was  resemblanoe,  sodi 
And  now  to  see  them,  thus  divided,  stand 

In  flz'd  ferocitj,  when  joyooa  tsan. 
And  sweet  sensations,  dMndd  haw  wdoon 
Show  what  the  passtona  are  In  thdr  ftdl  gioatk. 

been  In  ooociderafato  bodBy  pala  also;  1 
orer,  and  now,  Uko  Lord.  Ogteby,  I  saa 
day.** — B^rm  Jbmrmai,  ISIS.]^ 

*  rrke  reader  wHl  obeenre  a 
whldi  the  poet  noCioet.  with 
Cttber  and  daughter.    Lord  Byroo,  « 
Cor  the  flrrt  hint  of  this  to  Ali  Finefaa. 
original  of  Lambro ;  fbr,  when  hte  lordsUp 
with  his  fHcnd  Hobhonae.  to  that  agreaahT 
the  Tialor  said  that  he  knew  be  was  the 
(i.  e.  the  Great  Man),  by  the 
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XLYL 

Tbe  fkther  paused  a  moment,  then  wftbdrew 
His  weapon,  and  replaced  It ;  but  stood  stUl, 

And  looking  on  her,  as  to  look  her  through, 
"  Not  /,**  he  said,  **  have  sought  this  stranger's  HI; 

Not  /  h^ve  made  this  desolation :  few 
Would  bear  such  outrage,  and  forbear  to  kUl ; 

But  I  must  do  my  duty — how  thou  hast 

Done  thine,  the  present  vouches  for  the  past  ^ 

ZLYIL 
**  Let  him  disarm ;  or,  by  my  ikther's  head. 

His  own  shall  roll  before  you  like  a  baD !" 
He  raised  his  whistle,  as  the  word  he  said. 

And  blew,  another  answer'd  to  the  call. 
And  rushing  in  disorderly,  though  led. 

And  arm*d  from  boot  to  turban,  one  and  all. 
Some  twenty  of  his  train  came,  rank  on  rank ; 
He  gave  the  word,— **  Arrest  or  slay  the  Frank.** 

XLYin. 
Then,  with  a  sudden  movement,  he  withdrew 

His  daughter ;  while  compress*d  within  his  dasp, 
*T  wixt  her  and  Joan  interposed  the  crew ; 

In  vain  she  struggled  in  her  ikther's  grasp -^ 
His  arms  were  like  a  serpent's  coil :  then  flew 

Upon  their  prey,  as  darts  an^angry  asp. 
The  file  of  pirates ;  save  the  foremost,  who 
Had  fUlen,  with  his  right  shoulder  half  cut  through. 

XLIX. 
The  second  had  his  cheek  laid  open ;  but 

The  third,  a  wary,  cod  old  sworder,  took 
The  blows  upon  his  cutlass,  and  then  put 

His  own  well  in  ;  so  well,  ere  you  could  look 
His  man  was  floor*d,  and  helpless  at  his  foot, 

With  the  blood  runnhig  like  a  little  brook 
From  two  smart  sabre  gashes,  deep  and  red- 
one on  the  arm,  the  other  on  the  head. 

L. 
And  then  they  bound  him  where  he  fell,  and  bore 

Juan  from  the  apartment :  with  a  sign 
Old  Lambro  bade  them  take  him  to  the  shore, 

Where  lay  some  ships  which  were  to  sail  at  nine.  > 
They  laid  him  in  a  boat,  and  plied  the  oar 

Until  they  reach'd  some  galliots,  placed  in  line ; 
On  board  of  one  of  these,  and  under  hatches. 
They  stow'd  him,  with  strict  orders  to  the  watches. 

LL 
The  world  is  full  of  strange  vicissitudes, 

And  here  was  one  exceedingly  unpleasant : 
A  gentleman  so  rich  in  the  world's  goods. 

Handsome  and  young,  eqjoying  all  the  present, 

I  p' Andif/didmydatyulftowhut, 

This  hour  were  thine,  and  thr  young  minion'f  lait.'* 
—  MS.] 

*  [**  TIU  forther  orden  ihoold  hfi  doom  aisign."  —  MS.] 

s      [**  But  thoo,  nreet  ftiry  of  tbe  fiery  riU« 
Makett  on  the  liver  a  ttill  worie  attack ; 
Betides,  thy  price  Is  tomethlng  dearer  atiU.'*-.MS.] 

*  [**  I  have  been  ooniidering  what  can  be  the  reason  why  I 
always  wake  at  a  certain  hour  In  the  morning,  and  always  in 
very  bad  spirits—  I  may  say,  in  actual  despur  and  despond- 
ency, in  iu  respects,  eren  of  that  which  pleased  me  orer 
nignt.  In  about  an  hour  or  two  this  goes  <m.  and  I  compose 
dUier  to  sleep  again,  or,  at  least,  to  quiet.  In  England,  five 
years  ago,  I  had  the  same  kind  of  hypochondria,  but  accom- 
panied with  so  violent  a  thirst,  thai  I  have  drunk  as  many 
as  tlilrteen  bottles  of  soda-water  In  one  night,  after  going  to 
bed,  and  been  still  thirsty.  At  present  I  hare  not  the  th&st, 
but  the  depression  of  spirits  Is  no  less  violent.    What  is  It  ? 


Just  at  the  very  time  when  he  least  broods 
On  such  a  thing  is  suddenly  to  sea  sent. 
Wounded  and  chain'd,  so  that  he  cannot  move. 
And  all  because  a  lady  iUl  in  love. 

LIL 
Here  I  must  leave  him,  for  I  grow  pathetic. 

Moved  by  the  Chinese  nymph  of  tears,  green  tea  I 
Than  whom  Cassandra  was  not  more  prophetic ; 

For  if  my  pun  libations  exceed  three, 
I  ibel  my  heart  become  so  sympathetic. 

That  I  must  have  recourse  to  Uack  Bohea : 
'T  is  pity  wine  should  be  so  deleterious. 
For  tea  and  cofllee  leave  us  much  more  serious. 

T«m, 
Unless  when  qualified  with  thee,  Cogniac  I 

Sweet  Naiad  of  the  Fhlcgethontic  riU  l 
Ah  I  why  the  liver  wilt  thou  thus  attack,  s 

And  make,  like  other  nymphs,  thy  lovers  iU  ?  < 
I  would  take  refUge  in  weak  punch,  but  rack 

(In  each  sense  of  the  word),  whene'er  I  fill 
My  mild  and  midnight  beakers  to  the  brim. 
Wakes  me  next  morning  with  its  synonym. 

LIV. 
I  leave  Don  Juan  for  the  present,  safe — 

Not  sound,  poor  fellow,  but  severely  wounded ; 
Yet  could  his  corporal  pangs  amount  to  half 

Of  those  with  which  his  Hald^'s  bosom  bounded  1 
She  was  not  one  to  weep,  and  rave,  and  chafe. 

And  then  give  way,  subdued  because  surrounded ; 
Her  mother  was  a  Moorish  maid,  from  Fes, 
Where  all  is  Eden,  or  a  wilderness. 

LV. 
There  the  large  oUve  rains  its  amber  store 

In  marble  fonts ;  there  grain,  and  flower,  and  frult» 
Gush  fhnn  the  earth  until  the  land  runs  o'er ;  & 

But  there,  too,  many  a  poison-tree  has  root. 
And  midnight  listens  to  the  lion's  roar, 

And  long,  long  deserts  scorch  the  camel's  fbot, 
Or  heaving  whelm  the  helpless  caravan ; 
And  as  the  soil  Is,  so  the  heart  of  man.  . 

LVL 
AfHc  is  all  the  sun's,  and  as  her  earth 

Her  human  clay  is  kindled  ;  ftill  of  power 
For  good  or  evil,  burning  from  its  birth, 

Tlie  Moorish  blood  partakes  the  planet's  hour. 
And  like  the  soU  beneath  it  will  bring  forth : 

Beauty  and  love  wen  Haid^e's  mother's  dower ; 
But  her  large  dark  eye  shoVd  deep  Passion's  force, 
Though  sleeping  Uke  a  lion  near  a  source.  ^ 

—U9ert  I  suppose  that  it  is  all  hypochondria.*' — Biirom 
Diary,  1831.] 

B  r*  At  Fei,  the  bouses  of  tbe  great  and  wealthy  have, 
witmnside,  snadous  courts,  adorned  with  sumptuous  galle- 
ries, founts  of  the  finest  marble,  and  fish-ponds,  shaded  with 
orange,  lemon,  pomegranate,  and  fig  trees,  abounding  with 
ftidt,  and  ornamented  with  roses,  hyacinths,  jasmine,  Violets, 
and  other  odoriferous  flowers,  emitting  a  delectable  fra^ 
sranoe ;  so  that  it  Is  Justly  called  a  paradise."  ~.  Jackson'« 
Jforopco.] 

s  [**  Beauty  and  passion  were  the  natural  dower 
Of  Haidte's  mother,  but  her  dhnate's  force 
Lay  at  her  heart,  though  sleeping  at  the  source." 
Or,  '^^ 

**  But  in  her  large  eye  lay  deep  passion's  force, 
Like  to  a  lion  sle^ilng  by  a  source." 

**  But  In  her  large  eye  lay  deep  passion's  force. 
As  sleeps  a  lion  by  a  river's  source."  —  MS.] 
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LYIL 

Her  dAughter,  tempei^d  with  a  mflder  ny» 
Like  summeT  doudi  all  sQyery,  nnooth,  and  Mr, 

TUl  slowly  chaifsed  with  thunder  they  display 
Terror  to  earth,  and  tempest  to  the  air. 

Had  held  till  now  her  soft  and  milky  way ; 
But  overwrought  with  passion  and  despair, 

The  fire  burst  forth  from  her  Numldian  Telns, 

Even  as  |he  Simoom  ^  sweeps  the  blasted  plains. 

LVin. 
The  last  sight  which  she  saw  was  Juan*s  gore, 

And  he  himself  o*ermaster*d  and  cut  down ; 
His  blood  was  running  on  the  very  floor 

Where  late  he  trod,  her  beautilAil,  her  own ; 
Thus  much  she  ▼iew*d  an  instant  and  no  more, — 

Her  struggles  ceased  with  one  convulsive  groan ; 
On  her  sire's  arm,  which  until  now  scarce  held 
Her  writhing,  iiell  she  like  a  cedar  fell'd. 

LIX. 
A  vein  had  burst,  and  her  sweet  lips*  pure  dyes  * 

Were  dabbled  with  the  deep  blood  which  ran  o*er ;  9 
And  her  head  droop'd  as  when  the  lily  lies         [bore 

0*ercharged  with  rain :  her  summon'd  handnialds 
Their  lady  to  her  couch  with  gushing  eyes ; 

Of  herbs  and  cordials  they  produced  their  store, 
But  she  defied  all  means  they  could  employ. 
Like  one  life  could  not  hold,  nor  death  destroy. 

LX. 
Days  lay  she  in  that  state  unchanged,  though  chill — 

With  nothing  livid,  still  her  lips  were  red ; 
She  had  no  pulse,  but  death  seem'd  absent  still ; 

No  hideous  sign  proclaim'd  her  surely  dead ; 
Corruption  came  not  in  each  mind  to  kill 

All  hope ;  to  look  upon  her  sweet  &ce  bred 
New  thoughts  of  life,  for  it  seem*d  (till  of  soul — 
She  had  so  much,  earth  could  not  claim  the  whole. 


The  ruling  passion,  such  as  marble  shows 
When  exquisitely  chisell'd,  still  lay  there, 

But  flx*d  as  marble's  unchanged  aspect  throws 
O'er  the  Mt  Venus,  but  for  ever  fidr ;  * 

1  [The  raflbcsdng  blast  of  the  Deiert.    See  ontf ,  p.  65.] 

*  [**  The  blood  gush'd  from  her  lipi,  and  etrt.  and  eyet : 

Thoae  eyes,  lo  beaudftil— beheld  no  more."— MS.] 

>  Thlf  la  no  rtrj  uncommon  effect  of  the  violence  of  con- 
flicting and  different  paasionf.  The  Doge  Frandi  Foacarl, 
on  his  depotition  in  1457,  hearing  the  belli  of  St  Mark  an- 
nounce the  election  of  his  succeuor,  "  mourut  tuUtement 
d'une  himorragie  causae  par  une  veine  aui  t'^clata  dana  sa 
poitrine,"  (see  Siamondl  and  Daru,  toU.  I.  and  ii. :  tee  also 
ante,  p.  298.)  at  the  age  of  eighty  years,  when  "  Who  would 
have  Aougkttke  old  man  had  to  mvek  blood  in  khmf"  Be- 
fore I  was  sixteen  years  of  age,  I  was  witness  to  a  melancholy 
instance  of  the  same  effect  of  mixed  passions  upon  a  young 
person,  who,  howerer,  did  not  die  in  consequence,  at  that 
time,  but  fell  a  rictlm  some  years  afterwards  to  a  seizure  of 
the  same  kind,  arising  from  causes  intimately  connected  with 
agitation  of  mind. 

4  [See  ontf ,  p.  47.  The  view  of  the  Venus  of  Medids 
Instantly  suggests  the  lines  In  the  "  Seasons,"  — 

"  With  wild  surprise, 

Aa  if  to  marble  struck,  dprold  of  sense. 

A  stupid  moment  motionless  she  stood : 

So  stands  the  statue  that  enchants  the  world." 

HOBROUSB.] 

*  ["  The  sublime  mark  of  a  great  soul  shines  forth,  in  all 
its  beauty,  through  those  affecting  expressions  of  pain  and 
anguish  that  appear  in  the  countenance  of  the  famous  Lao- 
coon,  and  difAise  their  horrors  through  his  convulsed  mem- 
bers. The  bitterness  of  his  torment  seems  to  be  imprinted 
on  each  muscle,  and  to  swell  erery  nerve ;  and  it  is  expressed 
with  peculiar  energy,  by  the  contraction  of  the  abdomen  and 


O'er  the  Laocoon's  all  eternal  throes,  ^ 

And  ever-dying  Qladiator*s  air,  < 
Their  energy  like  life  forms  all  their  fiune^ 
Tet  looks  not  life,  for  they  are  still  the 


& 
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Lxn. 

She  woke  at  length,  but  not  as  sfeepers  wake. 
Bather  the  dead,  for  life  seem'd  snmfthtng  new, 

A  strange  sensation  which  she  must  partake 
Perforce,  ^ce  whatsoever  met  her  view 

Struck  not  her  memory,  thou^  a  heavy  ache 
Iiay  at  her  heart,  whose  earliest  beat  stSll  true 

Brought  back  the  sense  of  pain  without  the  ouee. 

For,  for  a  while,  the  ftiries  made  a  panse. 

Lxm. 

She  look*d  on  many  a  &ce  with  vacant  eye. 
On  many  a  token  without  knowing  what ; 

She  saw  them  watch  her  without  asking  why ; 
And  reck*d  not  who  around  her  pillow  cat ; 

Not  speechless,  though  she  spoke  not ;  not  a  s%)i 
Believed  her  thoughts ;  dull  sUenoe  and  qakk  char 

Were  tried  in  vain  by  those  who  served ;  ibe  ^ve 

Mo  sign,  save  breath,  of  having  left  the  grave 

LXIV. 
Her  handmaids  tended,  but  she  heeded  not ; 

Her  fiither  watch'd,  she  tnm'd  her  eyes  away ; 
She  recognised  no  being,  and  no  spot. 

However  dear  or  cheiish*d  in  their  day ; 
They  changed  ftom  room  to  room,  bat  all  fiargot, 

OenUe,  but  without  memory  she  lay ; 
At  length   those   eyes,  which  they  would  ftin  Ik 

weaning 
Back  to  old  thoughts,  waz*d  fiiU  of  fearftil 


LTV. 

And  then  a  slave  bethought  her  of  a  harp ; 

The  harper  came,  and  tuned  his  fnatrmoeat ; 
At  the  first  notes,  irregular  and  sharpy 

On  him  her  flashing  eyes  a  moment  bent* 
Then  to  the  wall  she  tum*d  as  if  to  warp 

Her  thoughts  from  sorrow  through  her  heut 
And  he  begun  a  long  low  island  song 
Of  ancient  days,  ere  tyranny  grew  stimi^. 


all  the  lower  parts  of  his  body :  tkia  exprfstoa  It  to  &«# 
that  the  attentlre  spectator  partakes,  in  some  mtmami.  of  '> 
anguish  it  represents.  The  sufferings  of  the  todj  aad  tbe ' 
ration  of  the  soul  are  expressed  in  every  member  muh  «  .-- 
energy,  and  form  the  most  sublime  contrast  tnagcr^  . 
Laoooon  sulfers  it,  but  he  suffers  like  the  Phlloctec«i  o/^  ^  > 
phocles ;  his  lamentable  situatioo  piereea  the  hevt.  b«  O* 
us,  at  the  same  time,  with  an  ammtioua  desire  of 
to  imitate  his  constancy  and  magnanimity  in  tho 
sufferings  that  may  fall  to  our  lot.**  —  WnaLiiJtA.<rw. 

"  In  the  group  of  the  Laoooon,  the  frigid  mftsiri  of  G«- 
man  criticism  hare  discovered  pity  like  a  t  , 
on  the  father's  eyes ;  he  is  seen  to  soppresa  in  tbe  _ 
his  children  the  shriek  for  hlmsdf — his  noatrila  art 
upward,  to  express  indignation  at  unworthy  sufrriocB.  < 
he  is  said  at  the  same  time  to  Implore  celestial  bely  T- 
these  are  added  the  winged  effects  of  the  s«rpc«t-| 
writhlngs  of  the  body,  the  spasms  of  the  i 
miraculous  organiswon  of  such  expresdon. 
sculptor  of  the  Laocoon,  was  too  wise  to  bgT  d^m-  (^ ' 
figure  is  a  class:  it  characterises  evenr  beauty  «f  n^  ' 
verging  on  age ;  the  prince,  the  priest,  tae  fatber  are  ▼.»  "^ 
but,  absorbed  in  the  man,  serve  only  to  difoify  tbe  vfca 
one  great  expression ;  though  poised  by  the  artUt  Ar 
apply  the  compass  to  the  face  of  the  Lai 
tne  way  fluctuating  in  the  storm:  this 
this  contracted  nose,  the  immersion  of  these  eym« 
all,  that  long-drawn  mouth,  are,  separate  and 
convulsion,  features  of  nature,  stniggliiic  wttbla  the  !<■* 
death."  — Fusiu.] 


•  SceoNl^.p.dS.] 

r  [«« Distinct  ttma  life,  ai  bdag  still  the 
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LXYL 
Ancm  ha  thin  mn  flngen  beat  the  wall 

In  time  to  hb  old  tune ;  he  changed  the  theme. 
And  sung  of  love ;  the  fierce  name  struck  through  all 

Her  recollection ;  on  her  flaah'd  the  dream 
Of  what  she  was,  and  is,  if  ye  could  call 

To  be  so  being ;  in  a  gushing  stream 
The  tears  rush*d  forth  finom  her  o'erdouded  brain, 
JUke  mountain  mists  at  length  dlssolTed  in  rain. 

Lxyn. 

Short  solace,  vain  rdlef ! — thought  came  too  quick. 
And  whlrrd  her  brain  to  madness ;  she  arose 

As  one  who  ne'er  had  dwelt  among  the  sick. 
And  flew  at  all  she  met,  as  on  her  foes ; 

But  no  one  ever  heard  her  speak  or  shriek. 

Although  her  paroxysm  drew  towards  its  close;  — 

Hers  was  a  firensy  which  disdain'd  to  rave. 

Even  when  they  smote  her,  in  the  hope  to  save. 


LXVnL 
Tet  she  betray 'd  at  times  a  gleam  of  sense ; 

Nothing  could  make  her  meet  her  &ther*s  fiice^ 
Though  on  all  other  things  with  looks  intense 

She  gased,  but  none  she  ever  could  retrace ; 
Food  she  refused,  and  raiment;  no  pretence 

Avail*d  for  cither  ;  neither  change  of  place. 
Nor  time,  nor  skill,  nor  remedy,  could  give  her 
Senses  to  deep— -Uie  power  seem*d  gone  for  ever. 

LiAlX. 
Twelve  days  and  nights  she  withered  thus ;  at  last, 

Without  a  groan,  or  sigh,  or  glance,  to  show 
A  parting  pang,  the  spirit  fix>m  her  post : 

And  they  who  watch*d  her  nearest  could  not  know 
The  very  instant,  till  the  change  that  cast 

Her  sweet  fkoe  into  shadow,  dull  and  slow. 
Glased  o'er  her  eyes — the  beautiful,  the  bUck— 
Oh !  to  possess  such  lustre — and  then  lack  I  i 

liXX. 
She  died,  but  not  alone ;  she  held  within 

A  second  principle  of  life,  whidi  might 
Have  dawn*d  a  fkir  and  sinless  child  of  sin ; ' 

But  closed  its  UtUe  being  without  light. 
And  went  down  to  the  grave  unborn,  wherein 

Blossom  and  bough  lie  wither'd  with  one  blight ; 
In  vain  the  dews  of  Heaven  descend  above 
The  bleeding  flower  and  blasted  fruit  of  love. 

1  [**  And  than  be  drww  a  dial  flrom  hli  poke. 
And  looking  on  it  with  lack-luf  tre  eye.'* 

A*  Yom  Like  A.] 

*  r*  HaTo  dawnM  a  diUd  of  beauty,  though  of  lin.**  — 
MS.] 

*  r "  Duncan  Is  in  hii  graro: 

After  life's  fitful  ferer  he  sleeps  well/'^-Jfocka.] 

4  [We  think  that  few  will  withhold  their  sympathy  from 
thia  alfecting  catastrophe,  or  refuse  to  drop  a  tear  orer  the 
(ate  of  the  loTely  and  unfortunate  H^dte,  and  to  Ud  her 

**  sleep  well 
By  the  sea-shore,  whereon  she  loTed  to  dwell." 

Over  tlais  charming  creature  the  poet  has  thrown  a  beauty 
and  a  fascination,  which  were  never,  we  think,  surpassed. 
In  this,  as  in  the  lormer  cantos,  he  pours  out  a  singular  mix- 
ture of  pathos,  doggrel,  wit,  and  satire ;  taking  a  strange  and 
almost  malignant  delight  in  dashing  the  laughter  he  has 
raised  with  tears,  and  crossing  his  finest  and  most  aflbctlng 
paAsagea  with  bttrles<iue  ideas,  against  which  no  graTity  Is 
proof.  —  C^Mf  BBtL.] 

>      r*  No  stone  is  there  to  read,  nor  tongue  to  say. 

No  dirge  —  save  when  arise  the  stormy  seas.**  —  MS.] 

*  [It  will  be  advanced  that  her  amoon  are  ol^ectlonahle, 
by  some  flutidlous  crMc, 


LXZL 

Thus  lived — thus  died  she ;  never  more  on  her 
Shall  sorrow  light,  or  shame.     She  was  not  made 

Through  years  or  moons  the  inner  weight  to  bear. 
Which  colder  hearts  endure  till  they  are  laid 

By  age  in  earth :  her  days  and  pleasures  were 
Brief;  but  dellghtfkil — such  as  had  not  staid 

Long  with  her  destiny ;  but  she  sleeps  well* 

By  the  sea^shore,  whmon  she  loved  to  dwem** 


That  isle  is  now  all  desoUte  and  bare. 
Its  dwellings  down,  its  tenants  pass'd  away ; 

None  bat  her  own  and  ikther*s  grave  is  there. 
And  nothing  outward  teUs  of  human  clay ; 

Ye  could  not  know  where  lies  a  thing  so  fidr,  • 
No  stone  is  there  to  show,  no  tongue  to  say 

What  was ;  no  dirge,  except  the  hollow  sea's,  * 

Mourns  o*er  the  beauty  of  the  Cydades. 

Lxxm. 

But  many  a  Greek  maid  in  a  loving  song 
Sighs  o*er  her  name  ;  and  many  an  islander 

With  her  sire*s  story  makes' the  night  less  long ; 
Yalour  was  his,  and  beauty  dwelt  with  her : 

If  she  loved  rashly,  her  life  paid  for  wrong  —  o 
A  heavy  price  must  all  pay  who  thus  err. 

In  some  shape ;  let  none  think  to  fly  the  danger. 

For  soon  or  lati  Love  Is  his  own  avenger. 

LXZIY. 

But  let  me  change  this  theme,  which  grows  too  sad. 
And  lay  this  sheet  of  sorrows  on  the  shelf; 

I  don*t  much  like  describing  people  mad. 
For  fear  of  seeming  rather  touched  myself — 

Besides,  I've  no  more  on  this  head  to  add ; 
And  as  my  Muse  is  a  capricious  el( 

Well  put  about,  and  try  another  tack 

^th  Juan,  left  half-kiU'd  some  stanxas  back. 

LZXV. 

Wounded  and  fietter*d,  **  caUn'd,  cribVd,  confined,*? 

Some  days  and  nights  elapsed  before  that  he 
Could  altogether  call  the  past  to  mind ; 

And  when  he  did,  he  found  himself  at  sea. 
Sailing  six  knots  an  hour  before  the  wind ; 

The  shores  of  nion  lay  beneath  their  lee — 
Another  time  he  might  have  liked  to  see  *em. 
But  now  was  not  much  pleased  with  Cape  Sigeum.  > 

*'  Who  minces  virtue,  and  doth  shake  the  head 
To  hear  of  pleasure's  name." 

If  the  lores  of  Juan  and  Haid^e  are  not  pure  and  innocent, 
and  dictated  with  suflldent  delicacy  and  propriety,  the  tender 
passion  may  as  well  be  struck  at  once  out  of  the  list  of  the 
poet's  themes.  We  must  shut  our  eyes  and  harden  our 
hearts  against  the  master-passion  of  our  existence ;  and,  be- 
coming mere  creatures  or  hypocrisy  and  form,  charge  even 
Milton  himself  with  foUy. .  Campbbu..] 

'  C**  But  now  I  'm  cabin'd,  cribb'd,"  *e SBasaraABi.] 

•  CWe  had  aftiU  view  of  Mount  Ida, 

*'  Where  Juno  once  carets'd  her  amorous  Jove, 
And  the  world's  master  lay  subdued  by  love.'* 

We  anchored  at  Cape  Janissarv,  the  famous  promontory  of 
Sigsram.  My  curiosity  supplied  me  with  strength  to  climb 
to  the  top  of  It,  to  see  the  place  where  Achilles  was  burled, 
and  where  Alexander  ran  naked  round  his  tomb,  in  honour 
of  him — which  no  doubt  was  a  great  comfort  to  his  ghost. 
Farther  downward  we  saw  the  promontory  famed  for  the 
sepulchre  of  Ajax.  While  I  reviewed  these  celebrated  fields 
and  rivers,  I  admired  the  exact  geography  of  Homer,  whom 
I  had  in  my  hand.  Almost  every  epithet  he  gives  to  a  moun- 
tain or  plain  is  still  Just  for  it ;  and  I  spent  several  hours 
here  in  as  agreeable  cogitations  as  ever  Don  Quixote  had  oa 
Mount  Montcslnoa.— Ladt  M.  W.  Montaou.] 
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LZXVL 
There,  on  the  green  and  vOlage-cotted  hill,  is 

(Flank'd  by  the  Hellefipont,  and  by  the  sea) 
Entombed  the  bravest  of  the  brave,  Achilles ; 

They  say  so — (Bryant  says  the  contrary): 
And  further  downward,  tall  and  towering  stiU,  is  i 

The  tumulus — of  whom?  Heaven  knows;  't  may  be 
Patroclus,  Ajax,  or  Protesilaus ;  s 
All  heroes,  who  if  living  still  would  slay  us. 

LXXVIL 
High  barrows,  without  marble,  or  a  name, 

A  vast,  untill'd,  and  mountain-skirted  plain. 
And  Ida  in  the  distance,  still  the  same. 

And  old  Scamander,  (if  *tis  he)  remain ; 
The  situation  seems  still  formed  for  fiune  — 

A  hundred  thousand  men  might  fight  again 
With  ease ;  but  where  I  sought  for  Ilion's  walls, 
The  quiet  sheep  feeds,  and  the  tortoise  crawls ; 

LXXYHL 
Troops  of  untended  horses ;  here  and  there 

Some  little  hamlets,  with  new  names  uncouth; 
Some  shepherds,  (unlike  Paris)  led  to  stare 

A  moment  at  the  European  youth 
Whom  to  the  spot  their  school-boy  feelings  bear ;  9 

A  Turk,  with  beads  in  hand,  and  pipe  in  mouth. 
Extremely  taken  with  his  own  religion. 
Are  what  I  found  there — but  the  devil  a  Phrygian. 

LXXIX. 
Don  Juan,  here  permitted  to  emerge 

From  his  dull  cabin,  found  himself  a  slave ; 
Forlorn,  and  gaiing  on  the  deep  blue  surge, 

O'ershadow'd  there  by  many  a  hero's  grave ; 
Weak  still  with  loss  of  blood,  he  scarce  could  urge 

A  few  brief  questions ;  and  the  answers  gave 
No  very  satisfiictory  information 
About  his  past  or  present  sitiution. 

LXXX. 

He  saw  some  fellow  captives,  who  appear*d 

To  be  Italians,  as  they  were  in  Ikct ; 
From  them,  at  least,  their  destiny  he  heard. 

Which  was  an  odd  one ;  a  troop  going  to  act 

1  [Procoeding  towardf  the  east,  and  itrand  the  bav  dis- 
tinctly pointed  out  hj  Strabo,  as  tlie  harbour  in  which  the 
Grecian  fleet  was  stationed,  we  arrived  at  the  sepulchre  of 
AJax,  upon  the  ancient  Rhsetlan  promontorj.  In  all  that 
remans  of  former  ages,  I  know  of  nothing  likely  to  aiTect  the 
mind  by  emotions  of  local  enthusiasm  more  powerfully  than 
this  most  interesting  tomb.  It  is  impossible  to  view  its  sub- 
lime and  simple  form  without  calling  to  mind  the  Teneratioo 
so  long  paid  to  it ;  without  picturing  to  the  imagination  a 
successive  series  of  mariners,  of  kings  and  heroes,  who,  from 
the  Hellespont,  or  by  the  shores  of  Troas  and  Chersonesus, 
or  en  the  sepulchre  itself,  poured  forth  the  tribute  of  their 
homage ;  and,  finally,  without  representing  to  the  mind  the 
feelings  of  a  native,  or  of  a  traveller,  in  those  times,  who, 
after  viewing  the  existing  monument,  and  witnessing  the 
instances  of  public  and  or  private  regard  so  constantly  be- 
stowed upon  it,  should  have  been  told  the  age  was  to  arrive 
when  the  existence  of  Troy,  and  of  the  mighty  dead  en- 
tombed upon  its  plain,  would  be  considered  as  having  no 
foundation  in  truth.  —  Da.  E.  D.  Clahki.] 

*  I**  The  Troad  is  a  fine  field  for  conjecture  and  snipe- 
shooting,  and  a  good  sportsman  and  an  Ingenious  scholar 
may  exercise  their  feet  and  faculties  to  great  advantage  upon 
the  spot  i — or,  if  they  prefer  riding,  lose  their  way,  as  I  did, 
in  a  cursed  quagmire  of  the  Scamander,  who  wriggles  about, 
as  if  the  Dardan  virglnf  still  oflbred  their  wonted  tribute. 
The  only  vestige  of  Troy,  or  her  destrovers,  are  the  barrows 
supposed  to  contain  the  carcases  of  Achilles,  Antilochus,  Ai«c, 
kc. :  but  Mount  Ida  is  still  in  high  feather,  though  the  shep- 
herds are  now-a-days  not  much  like  Ganymede." — Bjfnm 
LetUr$,  1810.1 

s  [Nothing  could  be  more  agreeable  than  our  frequent 
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In  Sidly  — all  singers,  duly  xeu-'d 
In  their  vocation ;  had  not  been 
In  sailing  from  Llvomo  by  the  pirate. 
But  sold  by  the  imprcsaiio  at  no  high 

LXXXL 
By  one  of  these,  the  buffo  &  of  the  party, 

Juan  was  told  about  their  curious  case ; 
For  although  destined  to  the  Turkish  mart,  he 

Still  kept  his  spirits  up— at  least  Ms  fboe; 
The  little  fellow  really  look*d  quite  hearty. 

And  bore  him  with  some  gaiety  and  grace. 
Showing  a  much  more  reconciled  demeanour, 
Than  did  the  prima  doima  and  the  tenor. 

Lxxxn. 

In  a  fiew  words  he  told  their  hapless  story. 
Saying,  "  Our  BCachiavelian  impresario^ 

Making  a  signal  off  some  promontory, 
Hail'd  a  strange  brig ;  Corpo  di  Caio  Bfisiio ! 

We  were  transferred  on  board  her  in  a  hnxry. 
Without  a  single  scudo  of  salaria; 

But  if  the  Sultan  has  a  taste  for  song^ 

We  will  revive  our  fortunes  before  long. 

LXTXTTL 
**  The  prima  donna,  thou(^  a  little  old. 

And  haggard  with  a  dissipated  life. 
And  subject,  when  the  house  is  thin,  to  cold. 

Has  some  good  notes ;  and  then  the  tenorV 
With  no  great  voice,  Is  pleasing  to  behold; 

Last  carnival  she  made  a  deal  of  strife 
By  carryhig  off  Count  Cesare  Cicogna 
From  an  old  Boman  princess  at  ^^^i^y^ 


"  And  then  there  are  the  dancers ;  there  Is  Ike  Ski^ 
With  more  than  one  profession  gains  liy  aB ; 

Then  there  *t  that  laughing  slut  the  Fele«riiii« 
She,  too,  was  fortunate  last  carnival. 

And  made  at  least  five  hundred  good  aeccJilBi, 
But  spends  so  fast,  she  has  not  now  m.  paal ; 

And  then  there 's  the  Grotesca-^such  a 

Where  men  have  souls  or  bodies  she  moat 


rambles.    The  peasants  of  the  nomeroat 
frequently  encountered  ploughing  with  tbdr 
driving  their  crealLing  wicker  cars,  laden  with 
the  mountains,  whether  Greeks  or  Turks, 
ation  to  Interrupt  our  pursuits.    Partiea  of 
be  seen  scattered  over  the  plain*  f^^^'^i'*^ 
which  swarm  on  the  sides  of  the  rividets. 
under  every  fbne-bush. — HoBHoiraB.] 

^  This  is  a  fiicL    A  few  years  ago  a  nan 
pany  for  some  foretcn  theatre,  embnkcd 
port,  and  carrying  them  to  Algiers,  sold 
the  women,  retunied  trom  her  capdvtty,  I  beard 
strange  coincidence,  in  Rossini's  opera  oC  "  L*l 

Algleri,"  at  Venice,  in  the  beginning  of  1817 CW 

reason  to  believe  that  the  foUowtna.  which  we  taki  ' 

MS.  journal  of  a  highly  retpectahle  traveller.  Is  « 

rect  account :  ~"  In  1812,  a  Signor  Goariglia 

young  persons  of  both  sexes— nooe  of  tbcm 

years  of  age — to  accompany  htm  on 

part  to  fbrm  the  c»era,  and  part  the  ballcti    He 

get  them  on  board  a  vessel,  which  took  thtai  to  J< 

be  sold  them  for  the  basest  purpoaea. 

eflbct  of  the  climate,  and  some  tram  s 

few  who  returned  were  a  Signor  Monun,  ans  « 

dancer  named  Booflf^  who  aftenrarda 

Crespi,  the  tenor  smger.    The  wrttch  wte  ai 

them  was,  when  Lord  Bynn  resided  at  Venlee, 

capo  de'vestaij,  or  head  tailor,  at  the  Fcaicc."— 

'  [A  comic  singer  in  the  opera  bettu 
ever,  distinguish  the  buflb  csoitanti . 
singfaig,  fk-om  the  buflb  coinleo,  in  whidii 
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LXXXY. 
"  As  for  the  flgnnmtl  ^  they  are  like 

The  rest  of  all  that  tribe ;  irith  here  and  there 
A  pretty  person,  which  perhaps  may  strike, 

The  rest  are  hardly  fitted  for  a  &ir ; 
There  *s  one,  though  tall  and  stiffer  than  a  pike, 

Tet  has  a  sentimental  kind  of  air 
inrhich  might  go  ftr,  hut  she  don't  dance  with  Tigour ; 
The  more  *8  the  pity,  with  her  fiice  and  flgore. 

LXXXYL 
'*  As  for  the  men,  they  are  a  middling  set ; 

The  musioo  is  but  a  cnu:k'd  old  basin. 
But  being  qualified  in  one  way  yet, 

ICay  the  seraglio  do  to  set  his  flu»  in,  * 
And  as  a  senrant  some  preHBrment  get ; 

His  singing  I  no  ftuther  trust  can  place  in : 
From  all  the  Pope 9  makes  yearly  'twould  perplex 
Tb  find  three  perfect  pipes  of  the  third  sex. 

LXXXVIL 
■*  The  tenor's  voice  is  spoilt  by  affectation, 

And  for  the  baas,  the  beast  can  only  bellow ; 
In  bet,  he  had  no  singing  education. 

An  ignorant,  noteless,  timeless,  tuneless  feUow, 
But  being  the  prima  donna's  near  relation, 

Who  swore  his  voice  was  very  rich  and  mellow. 
They  hired  him,  though  to  hear  him  you  'd  believe 
An  ass  was  practising  redtative. 

LXXXVUL 
<*  *T  would  not  become  myself  to  dwell  upon 

My  own  merits,  and  though  young, — I  see.  Sir — you 
Have  got  a  travell'd  air,  which  speaks  you  one 

To  whom  the  opera  is  by  no  means  new : 
You  *ve  heard  of  Baucocanti^ 7  —  I'm  the  man ; 

The  time  may  come  when  you  may  hear  me  too; 
Tou  was  not  last  year  at  the  fidr  of  Lugo, 
But  next,  when  I 'm  engaged  to  sing  there -^do  go. 

I.XTTXTX. 
•*  Our  baritone^  I  almost  had  forgot, 

A  pretty  UmI,  but  bursting  with  conceit : 
With  graceftil  action,  science  not  a  jot, 

A  voice  of  not  great  compass,  and  not  sweett 
He  always  is  complaining  of  his  lot, 

Forsooth,  scarce  fit  for  ballads  in  the  street ; 
In  lovers*  parts  his  passion  more  to  breathe. 
Having  no  heart  to  show,  he  shows  his  teeth.'* 

XC. 
Here  Baucocanti's  eloquent  recital 

Was  interrupted  by  the  pirate  crew. 
Who  came  at  stated  moments  to  invite  all 

The  captives  back  to  their  sad  berths ;  each  threw 
A  rueful  glance  upon  the  waves,  (which  bright  all 

From  the  blue  skies  derived  a  double  blue, 
I>ancing  all  free  and  happy  in  the  sun,) 
And  then  went  down  the  hatchway  one  by  one. 

ZCI. 
They  heard  next  day — that  in  the  Dardanelles, 
Waitfaig  for  his  Sublimity's  firman, 

>  [The  figurand  are  tboM  danceri  of  a  ballet  who  do  not 
dance  lingly,  bat  many  together,  and  lenre  to  fill  up  the 
background  daring  the  exhibition  of  indlTldual  performers. 
Tbey  correipond  to  the  chorua  in  the  opera.  —  GbahamO 

s  [•'  To  help  the  Udlet  fa  their  dreH  and  ladng."— MS.] 

s  It  it  strange  that  it  thould  be  the  Pope  and  the  Sultan, 
wbo  are  the  cluef  encooragen  of  this  branch  of  trade— wo- 
men being  prohibited  as  singers  at  St.  Peter's,  and  not  deemed 
trust'Worthy  as  guardians  of  the  harem. 

*  [Bauco^anti — may  be  rendered  by  Hoarse-song.] 


The  most  imperative  of  sovereign  spells. 
Which  every  body  does  without  who  can. 

More  to  secure  them  in  their  naval  cells, 
Lady  to  lady,  weU  as  man  to  man. 

Were  to  be  chaln'd  and  lotted  out  per  couple. 

For  the  slave  market  of  Constantinople. 

zcn. 

It  seems  when  this  allotment  was  made  out. 
There  chanced  to  be  an  odd  male,  and  odd  female, 

Who  (after  some  discussion  and  some  doubt. 
If  the  sopnno  might  be  deem'd  to  be  male. 

They  placed  him  o'er  the  women  as  a  scout) 
Were  link'd  together,  and  it  happen'd  the  male 

Was  Juan, — who,  an  awkward  thing  at  his  age, 

Fisir'd  off  with  a  Bacchante  blooming  visage. 

xcnL 

With  Baucocanti  lucklesdy  was  chain'd 
The  tenor ;  these  two  hated  with  a  hate 

Found  only  on  the  8tage,^d  each  more  paln'd 
With  this  his  tunefta  neighbour  than  his  ftite ; 

Sad  strife  arose,  for  they  were  so  cross-graln'd. 
Instead  of  bearing  up  without  debate, 

Thri  each  pnll'd  different  ways  with  many  an  oath, 

**  A.xades  ambo,**  id  ut  — blackguards  both.  ^ 

XCIV. 

Juan's  companion  was  a  Bomagnole, 
But  bred  within  the  march  of  old  Ancona, 

With  eyes  that  look'd  into  the  very  soul 
(And  other  chief  points  of  a  **  bella  donna"). 

Bright —  and  as  black  and  burning  as  a  coal ; 
And  through  her  clear  brunette  complexion  shone  a 

Oreat  wish  to  please — a  most  attractive  dower, 

Especially  when  added  to  the  power. 

XCV. 
But  all  that  power  was  wasted  upon  him. 

For  sorrow  o'er  each  sense  held  stem  command ; 
Her  eye  might  flash  on  his,  but  found  it  dim ; 

And  though  thus  chain'd,  as  natural  her  hand 
Touch'd  his,  nor  that—  nor  any  handsome  limb 

(And  she  had  some  not  easy  to  withstand) 
Could  stir  his  pulse,  or  make  his  feith  feel  brittle, 
Perhaps  his  recent  wounds  might  help  a  little. 

XCVL 

No  matter;  we  should  ne'er  too  much  inquire, 
But  fects  are  fects:  no  knl^^t  could  be  more  true. 

And  firmer  feith  no  ladye-love  desire ; 
We  will  omit  the  prooA,  save  one  or  two : 

'T  is  said  no  one  in  hand  **  can  hold  a  fire 
By  thought  of  frtMty  Caucasus  7  •  '*  but  few, 

I  really  think ;  yet  Juan's  then  ordeal 

Was  more  triumphant,  and  not  much  leas  real. 

XCVIL 
Here  I  might  enter  on  a  chaste  description. 

Having  withstood  temptation  in  my  youth,* 
But  hear  that  several  people  take  exception 

At  the  first  two  books  having  too  much  truth ; 

&  [A  male  roice,  the  compass  of  which  partakes  of  those  of 
the  common  bass  and  the  tenor,  bat  does  not  extend  so  far 
downwards  as  the  one,  nor  to  aa  equal  height  with  the  other. 
— .GaAflAX.3 

*  C*'  That  each  pnll'd  dUferent  ways  —and  waxfag  rough, 

Had  cuff'd  each  other,  only  for  the  caff."— MS.] 

'  C*  Oh,  who  can  hold  a  fire  in  his  band. 

By  thinking  on  the  frosty  Caucasus  ?  *'—  SRAXsraAaa.] 

•  C"  Having  bad  some  esperlcnoe  in  my  yoath."— MS.] 
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Therefore  I  *11  make  Don  Juan  leave  the  ship  soon, 

Becauae  the  publisher  declares,  in  sooth. 
Through  needles*  eyes  it  easier  for  the  camel  ia 
To  pass,  than  those  two  cantos  into  fiuntUei. 

xcvm. 

*T  is  all  the  same  to  me ;  I  *m  fond  of  yielding. 
And  therefore  leave  them  to  the  purer  page 

Of  Smollett,  Prior,  Ariosto,  Fielding, 
Who  say  strange  things  for  so  correct  an  age ; 

1  once  had  great  alacrity  in  wielding 
My  pen,  and  liked  poetic  war  to  wage. 

And  recollect  the  time  when  all  this  cant 

Would  have  provoked  remarks  which  now  it  shan't  i 

XCIX. 
As  boys  love  rows,  my  boyhood  liked  a  squabble ; 

But  at  this  hour  I  wish  to  part  in  peace. 
Leaving  such  to  the  literary  rabble. 

Whether  my  verse's  fkme  be  doom'd  to  cease. 
While  the  right  hand  which  wrote  it  still  is  able. 

Or  of  some  centuries  to  take  a  lease ; 
The  grass  upon  my  grave  will  grow  as  long. 
And  sigh  to  midnight  winds,  but  not  to  song. 

C. 

Of  poets  who  come  down  to  us  through  distance 
Of  time  and  tongues,  the  foster-babes  of  Fame, 

Life  seems  the  smallest  portion  of  existence ; 
Where  twenty  ages  gather  o'er  a  name, 

'T  is  as  a  snowball  which  derives  assistance 
From  every  flake,  and  yet  rolls  on  the  same. 

Even  till  an  iceberg  it  may  chance  to  grow ; 

But,  after  all,  't  is  nothing  but  cold  snow. 

CL 
And  so  great  names  are  nothing  more  than  nominal, 
And  love  of  glory 's  but  an  airy  lust, 

1  [**  Don  Juan  wUl  be  known,  Ay  emd  Ay,  for  what  it  is  in- 
tended —a  satire  on  abuses  in  the  present  states  of  society, 
and  not  an  eulogy  of  vice.  It  may  be  now  and  then  rolup- 
toous :  —  1  can't  ndp  that.  Ariosto  Is  worse.  Smollett  (see 
Lord  Stmtwell  in  Roderick  Ra$»dom)  ten  times  worse ;  and 
Fielding  no  better.  No  girl  will  erer  be  seduced  by  reading 
Don  Juan :  —  No,  no ;  she  will  go  to  Littlest  Poems,  and 
RoHSseau*s  Romtms  for  that,  or  eren  to  the  immaculate 
De  Stael.  They  will  encourage  her,  and  not  the  Don, 
who  laughs  at  that,  and — and— most  other  thlnn.  But 
never  nund~  0*  ira!  "  —  Lord  Byrom  to  Mr.  Murrojf^ 
1W2.] 

s  [**  I  stood  upon  the  plain  of  Troy  daily,  for  more  than 
a  month,  in  1810 ;  and  if  any  thing  diminished  mv  plea- 
sure. It  was  that  the  blackguard  Brysunt  bad  impugned  Its  ve- 
racity, "—i^rvis  Diary,  1821.] 

s  [It  seems  lurdly  to  admit  of  doubt,  that  the  plain  of 
Anatolia,  watered  bv  the  Mender,  and  backed  hj  a  mountain- 
ous ridge,  of  which  Kazdaghy  is  the  summit,  offers  the  precise 
territory  alluded  to  by  Homer.  The  long  controTersy,  ex- 
cited by  Mr.  Bryant's  publication,  and  since  so  Tohemently 
agitated,  would  probably  never  hare  existed,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  erroneous  maps  of  the  country  which,  eren  to  this 
hour,  disgrace  our  geographical  knowledge  of  that  part  of 
Asia — Dr.  E.  D.  Clarke. 

"  Although  a  real  poet  is  naturally  anxious  to  arail  himself 
of  interesting  and  well-known  scenery,  and  a  story  hallowed 
by  tradition,  yet  it  is  only  so  Car  as  they  suit  his  purpose,  that 
either  tradition  or  topography  will  be  adhered  to :  and  it  Is 
surely  preposterous  to  expect  that  in  a  poem,  so  long,  so 
raried,  and  so  busy  as  that  of  Homer,  he  siiould  exactly  con- 
form to  the  sober  rules  of  the  annalist,  or  the  land-surreyor. 
It  was  the  general  opinion  of  antiquity,  that  Homer  had,  in 
many  respects,  departed  from  the  truth  of  Idstoir  in  the 
action  of  his  poem.  Nor  can  any  reason  be  assigned  why  he 
should  not,  by  an  equal  privilege,  hitve  omitted  or  softened, 
or  altered,  such  features  of  the  scenery  as  interfered,  in  his 
opinion,  with  the  effect  or  coherence  ot  his  narration.  But, 
while  a  poet  himself  is  seldom  thus  particular,  it  is  the  privi- 
lege of  poetry  to  bestow,  even  on  imaginary  scenery,  the  mi- 
nuteness and  liveliness  which  convey  the  idea  of  accuracy. — 


Too  often  in  its  ftiry  overcoming  aU 
Who  would  as  *t  were  identify  thdr  dnst 

From  out  the  wide  destruction,  which,  entomblnc  aB, 
Leaves  nothing  tOi  *<  the  coming  of  the  just*  — 

Save  change :  I 've  stood  upon  Achilles'  toinli^^ 

And  heard  Troy  doubted';  time  wffl  doohe  of 


cn. 

The  very  generations  of  the  dead 

Are  swept  away,  and  tomb  inherits  tooib^ 

Until  the  memory  of  an  age  is  fled. 

And,  buried,  sinks  beneath  its  oApring*!  doam : 

Where  are  the  epitaphs  our  fjithers  read  ? 
Save  a  few  glean'd  fhMn  the  sepulchral  gloosn 

Which  once-named  myriads  nameieas  lie  Irnplh, 

And  lose  their  own  in  universal  death.  * 

cm. 

I  canter  by  the  spot  each  afternoon 
Where  perlsh'd  in  his  fimie  the  hero-boy. 

Who  lived  too  long  for  men,  but  died  too 
For  human  vanity,  the  young  De  Foiz ! 

A  broken  pillar,  not  uncouthly  hewn. 
But  which  neglect  is  haitfyning  to  destroy. 

Records  Ravenna's  carnage  on  its  &ce. 

While  weeds  and  ordure  rankle  round  the 

cnr. 

I  pass  each  day  where  Dante's  bones  are  laid  -. 

A  little  cupola,  more  neat  than  nlenin. 
Protects  his  dust,  but  reverence  here  Is  paid* 

To  the  bard's  tomb  7,  and  not  the  waxrior's  co- 
lumn: 
The  time  must  come,  when  both  alike  dccay'd. 

The  chieftain's  trophy,  and  the  poet's  voltiine. 
Will  sink  where  lie  the  songs  and  wan  of  earth* 
Before  Pelides'  death,  or  Homer's  birth. 


habitation  to  even  the  wildest  oThis  featares 
Melrose  has  already  begun  to  point  oat  Che  tomb  af 
Scott,  as  described  in  the  Lav  of  the  Laat  1 
thou^  the  main  outlines  of  Homer's  plctnrv 
copied  from  nature,  yet  we  doubt  not  that  many  of 
Jects  to  which  Strabo  refers.  Instead  of  aflbrdinf 
the  bard  to  describe,  derived,  in  after-d^v, 
designation  from  his  descrlpCioQ." —  Biaaor 

«  ["  Look  back  who  Ust  onto  the  Ibmcf 

And  call  to  count  what  Is  of  them 

Where  be  those  learned  wits  and  amiqiae 

Which  of  all  wisdom  knew  the  perfect  i 

Where  those  great  warriors  which  did 

The  world  with  conquest  of  their  might  and 

And  made  one  mear  of  the  earth  and  of  their 


and  if  only  the  general  featurea  of  his  picture  are  correct,  the 
aeal  of  his  adm&ers  In  after-ages  wHl  not  fkll  to  assign  a  local 


0= 


>  The  pillar  which  records  the  battle  of  1 
two  miles  from  the  city,  on  the  opposite  side  of  < 
the  road  towards  Forli.  Gaston  oe  Foix.  who 
battle,  was  killed  In  It:  there  feU  on  both 
thousand  men.  The  present  state  of  tlM  pillar  aod  ns  tf* 
is  described  In  the  text.  —  [De  Foix  was  Doke  of  Nusim> 
and  nephew  to  Louis  XII..  who  gave  him  the  gininiiM^t  ' 
Milan,  and  made  him  general  of  his  armv  la  Italy.  TW 
young  hero  signalised  nis  vakmr  and  afaAhftes  in  tmmt 
actions,  which  terminated  fan  the  battle  of  Raveima.  tomfm  « 
Easter-day,  l.'^12.  After  he  had  obtained  the  victar?.  kc 
could  not  be  dissuaded  tmn  porsidnf  a  body  of  5t— ■*>  »- 
fkntry,  which  retreated  in  aood  order.  Makhsf  a  fcrv« 
charge  on  this  brave  troop,  be  was  thrown  froni  his  kw« 
and  despatched  by  a  tlirast  of  a  pike.  He  perished  m  *» 
twenty-fourth  year,  and  the  king's  afBictioo  Ibr  hb  4mtk  •» 
bittered  all  the  joy  arising  from  his  soooeas —  Mo—i  ] 

•  ["  ProtecU  his  tomb,  bat  greater  oare  b  paid.*— MS-] 

7  [Dante  was  buried  ("In  sacra  niaonim  c^t")  si  U- 
venna,  in  a  handsome  tomb,  which  was  erected  by  htsiiiSir 
tor,  Guido  da  Polenta,  restored  by  Bernardo  Bcnsb*  is  iA 
stgain  restored  hy  Cardinal  Corsi  in  I6K,  and  rifbeal  !rr » 
more  mafniflcent  sepulchre  in  1780,  at  tkc  cjipta*  sf  c^ 
Cardinal  Luigl  Valent  Goosaoa.  The  Florentioei  hataf  a 
vain  and  frequently  attemptea  to  recover  his  body.  < 
his  Image  In  a  church,  and  his  picture  is  still  < 
of  their  cathedral. — uoaiioosa.] 
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cv. 

With  haman  blood  that  column  was  cemented, 
With  human  filth  that  column  ia  defiled, 

Afi  if  the  peasant's  coarse  contempt  were  vented 
To  show  his  loathing  of  the  spot  he  8oil*d :  > 

Thus  is  the  trophy  used,  and  thus  lamented 

Should  eyer  be  those  blood-hounds,  fbom  whose  wild 

Instinct  of  gore  and  glory  earth  has  known 

Those  sufferings  Dante  saw  in  hell  alone.  > 

CVI. 

Tet  there  will  stiU  be  baids :  though  ftme  is  smoke, 
Its  fumes  are  firankincense  to  human  thought ; 

And  the  unquiet  feelings,  which  first  woke 
Song  in  the  world,   will  seek  what  then  they 
sought; s  - 

As  on  the  beach  the  waves  at  last  are  broke. 

Thus  to  their  extreme  verge  the  passions  brought 

Dash  into  poetry  \  which  is  but  passion. 

Or  at  least  was  so  ere  it  grew  a  &shion. 

cvn. 

If  fai  the  course  of  such  a  life  as  was 
At  once  adventurous  and  contemplative. 

Men  who  partake  all  passions  as  they  pass. 
Acquire  the  deep  and  bitter  power  to  give  ^ 

Their  images  again  as  in  a  glass. 
And  in  such  colours  that  they  seem  to  live ; 

You  may  do  right  forbidding  them  to  show  'em, 

But  spoil  (I  think)  a  very  pretty  poem. 

cvm. 

Ota  I  ye,  who  make  the  fortunes  of  all  books  I 

Benign  Ceruleans  of  the  second  sex  I 
Who  advertise  new  poems  by  your  looks. 

Tour  "  imprimatur**  will  ye  not  annex  ? 
What  I  must  I  go  to  the  oblivious  cooks  7  ^ 

Those  Cornish  plunderers  of  Parnassian  wrecks  ? 
Ah  1  must  I  then  the  only  minstrel  be. 
Proscribed  firom  tasting  your  Castalian  tea  !7 


>         [**  With  hanum  ordure  Is  it  now  defiled. 
As  If  the  peasant's  icorn  this  mode  inrented 

To  show  his  loathing  of  the  thing  he  soll'd."— 
MS.3 

*  ["  Those  snlferlBgt  once  resenred  for  Hell  alone.*'— MS.] 

3  P'  Its  fhmes  are  frankincense ;  and  were  there  nought 
JBven  of  this  rapour,  still  the  chilling  yoke 
Of  silenoe  would  not  long  be  borne  by  Thought.'* 

—  Sf  S.J 

«  C**  "Phe  Bride  of  Abydot  '*  was  written  in  four  nighto,  to 
distract  my  dreams  from  . . ..  Were  it  not  thus,  it  had  never 
been  composed ;  and  had  I  not  done  something  at  that  time, 
I  must  hare  gone  mad,  by  eating  my  own  heart — bitter 
diet  1 "— HSynm  Dtarv,  1813.] 

*  C**  I  bare  drunk  deep  of  passions  as  they  pass. 

And  dearly  bought  the  bitter  power  to  give.'*— MS.] 

6  [•«  To  pastry-cooks  and  moths,  *  and  there  an  end.' " 

—  GirroRD.] 

7  £**  What  I  must  I  go  with  Wordy  to  the  cooks  ? 

Read— were  it  but  vour  Grandmother's  to  Tex— 
And  let  me  not  the  only  minstrel  be 
Cut  off  firom  tatting  your  Castalian  tea."  —MS.] 

«  [**  Away,  then,  with  the  senseless  iteration  of  the  word 
toptU^trUifl  In  every  thing  which  is  to  send  the  soul  into 
ier»«lf.  to  be  admonished  of  her  weakness,  or  to  be  made 
xmsciooa  of  her  strength ;  wherever  life  and  nature  are  de- 
cribed  as  operated  upon  by  the  creative  or  abstracting  virtue 
•r  the  imagination ;  wherever  the  Instinctive  wisdom  of  an- 
U|uity,  and  her  heroic  passions,  uniting,  in  the  heart  of  the 
*oet,  with  the  meditative  wisdom  of  later  ages,  have  pro- 
luced.  that  accord  of  sublimated  humanity,  which  is  at  once  a 
lUtory  of  the  remote  past,  and  a  prophetic  announcement  of 
he  remotest  ftiture— <Jk«re,  the  Poet  must  reconcile  himself 


CIX. 
What  1  can  I  prove  "  a  lion**  then  no  more  ? 

A  ball-room  bard,  a  foolscap,  hot-press  darling  ? 
To  bear  the  compliments  of  many  a  bore. 

And  sigh,  **  I  can*t  get  out,**  like  Yorick's  starling ; 
Why  then  I H  swear,  as  poet  Wordy  swore, 

(Because  the  world  won't  read  him,  always  snarling) 
.That  taste  is  gone,  that  ihme  is  but  a  lottery. 
Drawn  by  the  blue-coat  misses  of  a  coterie.  ^ 

ex. 

Oh  I  <*  darkly,  deeply,  beautifully  blue,*' 
As  some  one  somewhere  sings  about  the  sky, 

And  I,  ye  learned  ladles,  say  of  you ; 
They  say  your  stockings  are  so — (Heaven  knows 
why, 

I  have  examined  few  pahr  of  that  hue) ; 
Blue  as  the  garters  which  serenely  lie 

Bound  the  Patrician  left-l«g8,  which  adorn 

The  festal  midnight,  and  the  levee  mom.  9 

CXL 

Yet  some  of  you  are  most  seraphic  creatures  — 
But  times  are  alter*d  since,  a  rhyming  lover, 

You  read  my  stanxas,  and  I  read  your  features : 
And  —  but  no  matter,  all  those  things  are  over; 

Still  I  have  no  dislike  to  learned  natures. 
For  sometimes  such  a  world  of  virtues  cover ; 

I  knew  one  woman  of  that  purple  school. 

The  loveliest,  chastest,  best,  but — quite  a  fool. 

cxn. 

Humboldt,  *<  the  first  of  travellers,**  but  not 
The  last,  if  late  accounts  be  accurate. 

Invented,  by  some  name  I  have  forgot. 
As  well  as  the  sublime  discovery's  date. 

An  airy  instrument,  with  which  he  sought 
To  ascertain  the  atmospheric  state. 

By  measuring  "  the  inUnaity  of  Hue :  **  lo 

Oh,  Lady  Daphne  !  let  me  measure  you  t  ^^ 

for  a  season  to  few  and  scattered  heirers."— Woaoswoam** 
Second  Prrface.} 

*  ['*  Not  having  look'd  at  many  of  that  hue. 

Nor  garters — save  those  of  the  *  konitoit  '—which  lie 
Round  the  Patrician  legs  which  walk  about. 
The  ornaments  of  levee  and  of  rout."  —  MS.] 

^^  [The  cyaaometer— an  instrument  invented  for  ascertain- 
ing the  intensity  of  the  blue  colour  of  the  sky.  On  the 
summit  of  high  mountains,  elevated  above  the  grosser  portions 
of  the  atmosphere,  it  might  be  curious  to  compare  experi- 
ments with  those  made  with  Uie  same  kind  of  instrument  hf 
M.  Saussure  on  the  Alps ;  but  it  is  mere  ostentation  to  talk, 
as  M.  de  Humboldt  does,  of  such  experiments  made  at  sea 
with  a  view  of  being  useftil  to  navigation.  We  prefer,  as 
more  simple  and  more  correct,  that  natural  diaphanometer, 
wliich  for  aaes  has  reaulated  the  prognostics  of  mariners  — 
"  a  great  puenesa  of  the  setting  sun,  a  wan  colour,  an  extra- 
ordinary disfiguration  of  its  disc ; "  though  we  should  be 
cautious  in  aounitting  that  these  meteoroloaical  phenomena 
are  the  unequivocal  signs  of  a  tempest.  The  marine  ba- 
rometer is  far  more  important  to  the  mariner  than  hygro- 
meters or  cyanometers.  By  this  instrument  a  change  of 
weather  never  fUls  to  be  indicated  by  the  least  rising  or  fall- 
ing of  the  mercury  in  the  tube ;  the  descent,  in  tropical  lati- 
tudes, of  an  eighth  of  an  inch,  when  at  a  distance  from  the 
land,  is  the  unequivocal  indication  of  an  approaching  storm. 
Bfany  a  ship  has  been  saved  firom  destruction  by  the  timely 
notice  given  by  this  instrument  to  prepare  for  a  storm ;  and 
no  ship  should  be  permitted  to  go  to  sea  without  one. — 
Baxrow.] 

"  [•*  I  'U  back  a  London  •  Baa '  against  Peru." 
Or. 

"  I H  bet  some  pair  of  stockihgs  beat  Peru." 

Or, 
*'  And  so,  old  Sotheby,  we  '11  measure  you."— MS.] 
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cxnL 

But  to  the  namtiTe:  — The  vessel  boimd 

With  skves  to  Mil  off  In  the  capital. 
After  the  usual  process,  might  be  found 

At  anchor  under  the  seraglio  wall ; 
Her  cargo,  ftom  the  plague  being  safe  and  sound. 

Were  landed  in  the  market  i,  one  and  all. 
And  there  with  Georgians,  Russians,  and  Circassians, 
Bought  up  for  different  purposes  and  passions. 

CXIV. 

Some  went  off  dearly ;  fifteen  hundred  dollars 
For  one  Circassian,  a  sweet  girl,  were  given. 

Warranted  virgin ;  beauty^s  brightest  colours 
Had  deck*d  her  out  in  all  the  hues  of  heaven: 

Her  sale  sent  home  some  disappointed  bawlen. 
Who  bade  on  tUl  the  hundreds  reach'd  eleven ;  * 

But  when  the  offer  went  beyond,  they  knew 

'Twas  for  the  Sultan,  and  at  once  withdrew. 

cxv. 

Twelve  negresses  from  Nubia  brought  a  price 
Which  the  West  Indian  market  scarce  could  bring ; 

Though  Wilberforoe,  at  last,  has  made  it  twice 
What  'twas  ere  Abolition ;  and  the  thing 

Need  not  seem  very  wonderftil,  for  vice 
Is  always  much  more  splendid  than  a  king : 

The  virtues,  even  the  most  exalted,  Charity, 

Are  saving  —  vice  spares  nothing  for  a  rari^. 

CXVL 
But  for  the  destiny  of  this  young  troop. 

How  some  were  bought  by  pachas,  some  by  Jews, 
How  some  to  burdens  were  obliged  to  stoop. 

And  others  rose  to  the  command  of  crews 


1  [**  The  KlaTe*inarket  if  a  quadrangle,  surrounded  by  a 
ooTored  gallery,  and  ranges  of  small  and  separate  apartments. 
Here  the  poor  wretches  sit  in  a  melancholy  posture.  .Such  of 
them,  botn  men  and  women,  to  whom  dame  Nature  has  been 
niggardly  of  her  charms,  are  set  apart  for  the  rllest  purposes : 
but  such  girls  as  have  youth  and  beauty,  pass  their  dme  well 
enough.  The  retailers  of  this  human  ware  are  the  Jews,  who 
take  good  care  of  their  slaves*  education,  that  they  may  seU 
the  better :  their  choicest  they  keep  at  home,  and  there  vou 
must  go,  if  you  would  have  better  than  ordinary ;  for  it  is 
here,  as  in  markets  for  horses,  the  handsomest  do  not  always 
appear,  but  are  kept  within  doors."— Tocrnkfort.] 

3  [The  manner  of  purchasing  slaves  is  thus  described  in 
the  plain  and  unaflbcted  narrwTe  of  a  German  merchant, 
"  which,"  says  Mr.  Thornton,  "as  I  hare  been  able  to  ascer- 
tain its  general  authenticity,  may  be  relied  upon  as  correct." 
The  girls  were  introduced  to  me  one  after  another.  A  Cir- 
cassian maiden,  eighteen  years  old,  was  the  first  who  pre- 
sented herself:  she  was  well-dressed,  and  her  face  was  co- 
vered with  a  veil.  She  advanced  towards  me,  bowed  down 
and  kissed  mv  hand:  by  order  of  her  master  she  walked 
backwards  ana  forwards,  to  show  her  shape  and  the  easiness 
of  her  gait  and  carriage.  When  she  took  off  her  veil,  she  dis- 
played a  bust  of  the  most  attractive  beautf :  she  rubbed  her 
cheeks  with  a  wet  napkin  to  prove  that  she  had  not  used  art 
to  heighten  her  complexion ;  and  she  opened  her  Inviting  lipa, 
to  show  a  regular  set  of  teeth  of  p«trly  whiteness.  I  was 
permitted  to  feel  her  pulse,  that  I  might  be  convinced  of  the 
good  state  of  her  health  and  constitudon.  She  was  then  or- 
dered to  retire  while  we  deliberated  upon  the  barnln.  The 
price  of  this  beautiful  girl  was  four  thousand  piastres." — 
See  Voyage  de  N.  E.  Kleeman,  and  also  Thornton's  Turkey, 
vol.  11.  p.  289.] 

s  [**  The  females  stood,  till  chosen  each  as  victim 

To  the  soft  oath  of'  Ana  seing  Slktum  1 ' "  —MS.] 

4  rCanto  V.  was  begun  at  Ravenna,  October  the  IGth,  and 
finished  November  the  aoth,  1820.  It  was  published  late  in 
1821,  along  with  Cantos  III.  and  IV. ;  and  here  the  Poet 
meant  to  stop— for  what  reason,  the  subjoined  extracts  firom 
his  letters  will  show : 

February  16. 1821.  '*  The  fifth  is  so  Car  f^om  being  the  last 
of  Don  Juan,  that  it  is  hardly  the  beginning.  I  meant  to 
take  him  the  tour  of  Europe,  with  a  proper  mixtare  of  siege. 


As  renegadoes ;  while  in  hapless  group, 

Hoping  no  very  old  vlder  mii^t  diDOGC 
The  fienudes  stood,  as  one  by  oat  they  pkk'd  'eoi, 

To  make  a  mistress,  or  fourth  wife,  or  victim:) 

• 

CXYIL 

AU  this  mutt  be  reserved  for  ftntber  nog; 

Also  our  heiv>*s  lot,  howe'er  miptessmt 
(Because  this  Canto  has  beoome  too  long\ 

Must  be  postponed  discreetly  fcr  the  picant; 
I*m  sensible  redundancy  is  wrong. 

But  could  not  ibr  the  muse  of  me  put  lea  ioV 
And  now  delay  the  progren  of  Don  Joan, 
Till  what  is  caU*d  in  Ossian  the  fifth  Dnss. 


Son  fluaiL 


OAMTO   THB  FlFtUJ* 


& 


Whsk  amatoiy  poets  sing  their  hnrei 
In  liquid  lines  melliliuoasly  Uaml, 

And  pair  their  rhymes  as  Y enns  yokes  her  dm^ 
They  little  think  what  mischief  is  in  bod , 

The  greater  their  tueoess  the  wotm  itpravo, 
As  0vld*8  verse  may  give  to  undentBd; 

Even  Petrarch's  tOi,  if  Judged  with  doe  KWitj, 

Is  the  Platonic  pimp  of  all  posterity.  * 


battle,  and  adventure,  and  to  make  him 
ClooU,  hi  the  French  Revolution.  To  how  —-y-  ,  ^ 
may  extend.  I  know  not,  nor  whether  (even  tf  I  imi  "^ 
complete  It ;  but  this  was  my  Dodoo.    iBW^^fJr 
hfan  a  Cavalier  Servente  to  Italy,  and  a  cause  te  i  ^<^ 
England,  and  a  sentimental  '  Werther-lk«d  ma  ^^ 
many,  so  as  to  show  the  diflbrent  rUScuks  of  the  ix^ 
each  of  those  countries,  and  to  have  dlspM Us  P*.- 
gM  and  Ates^  as  he  grew  older,  as  Is  naConl.   » 'ij*^ 
quite  fixed  whether  to  make  him  end  in  bsD,  or »  •  ^ 
happy  marriage :  not  knowhog  which  would  b»  tke  •;;? 
the  Spanish  tradition  says  biril :  but  tt  is  prataUjc^ f  *^ 
legory  of  the  other  state.    Yow  aiw  nowm  po"*"""'^  ' 
mmoos  on  the  subject.**  . ^.    -    .- 

July  6. 1821.    "  At  the  particular  reqw<«  *?^i 
Guiodoli  I  have  promised  mat  to  ooattaae  D« '■^  \ 
will  therefore  looik upon  these  three  Cnrtosss  Ar  v;-'' 
poem.    She  had  read  the  two  first  to  the  FVeBcbtiaii»^ 
and  never  ceased  beseccUng  me  to  wrilenoiaefvg*  -, 
reaaoD  of  this  is  not  at  first  ob«vloBS  to  a  «|>«»a«.*^ 
ofPORSiGN  manners ;  but  it  arises  from  them ^*^*Z 
to  exalt  the  sentiment  of  the  paaakms,  and  tekec^  «  ' 
luslon  which  Is  their  empire.    Now,  Don  Jo»  «»•  *  r:, 
illusion,  and  laughs  at  that  and  most  other  cUass^  1=^^. 
knew  a  woman  who  did  Mtf  protect  Boo«b«.  ■«  «• 
did  not  dislike  De  Grammoot,  GO  Bias,  and  S"^^ 
of  the  passions,  when  brought  oat  natnnllr-   <^  >«* 
blood  must  keep  word,*  as  Sergeant  B<AvcH  fMf^       ^ 

September  4. 1821.  "  I  re^fover  the  Jusns,  «*»  ^ 
cellent.  Your  squad  are  quite  wrtng ;  and  »!««'■-.' 
andbr.  I  regret  that  1  do  not  go  on  wiAIM* » »J  * 
plan  for  several  cantos,  and  iflEBferent  <wui*iIm*«^^ 
You  say  notlilng  of  the  NoCf  I  endoaed  to  fffi.  vBn  ** 
plain  whv  I  agreed  to  dlsoontlnae  It.** 

In  Msoa      " 


ime  GolodoU's  note,  here  refcrrrf  •»•  ^J^'i: 
"  Remember,  my  Byron,  the  pramlao  I«  h«»* 
Never  shaU  I  be  Abb  to  tell  you  the  safisftrrtg^ 
it;  so  great  are  the  sentJmfnta  of  plaasiue  »*.  . 
with  which  the  sacrifice  you  have  made  has  «lf^;. 
In  a  poatcript  to  the  note  she  adds, "  SO  ww****?;-* 
DoncBiovaniiinonreatlaD'liifcrDO.**    -lam«Bly*n-- 
Don  Juan  was  not  left  to  the  lareraal  ngkias.^ 

»  [See  AiTBJiwx:  «  Hohhoiiae*s  Bktocfeal  X<*«  *  * 
Fourth  Canto  of  Childe  HaraM.^'J 
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I  therefore  do  denounoe  ill  amorous  writings 
Except  in  such  a  mj  as  not  to  attract ; 

Plain  —  simplfi — short*  and  by  no  means  inviting^ 
But  with  a  moral  to  each  error  tack*d, 

Form*d  ratber  fbr  instructing  than  delighting. 
And  with  aU  passions  In  their  turn  attack*d ; 

Now,  If  my  Pegasus  should  not  be  shod  lU, 

This  poem  will  become  a  moral  modeL 

m. 

The  European  with  the  Asian  shore 
Sprinkled  with  palaces ;  the  ocean  stream  i 

Here  and  there  studded  with  a  seventy-lbur ; 
Sophia's  cupola  with  golden  gleam ;  > 

The  cypress  groves ;  Olympus  high  and  hoar ; 
The  twelve  isles,  and  the  more  than  I  could  dream. 

Far  less  describe,  present  the  very  view 

Which  chann*d  the  channing  Muy  Montagu.  9 

IV. 
I  have  a  passion  for  the  name  of  **  Mary,**^ 

For  once  it  was  a  magic  sound  to  me ; 
And  still  It  half  calls  up  the  realms  of  fldry. 

Where  I  beheld  what  never  was  to  be ; 
All  feelings  changed,  but  this  was  last  to  vary, 

A  spell  from  whidi  even  yet  I  am  not  quite  free : 
But  I  grow  sad — and  let  a  tale  grow  cold. 
Which  must  not  be  pathetically  told. 

V. 

The  wind  swept  down  the  Euxine,  and  the  wave 
Broke  fbaming  o*er  the  blue  Symplegades ; 

Tia  a  grand  sight  from  off  "  the  Giant's  Grave"^ 
To  watch  the  progress  of  those  rolling  seas 

Between  the  Bosphorus,  as  they  lash  and  lave 
Europe  and  Asia,  you  being  quite  at  ease ; 

There's  not  a  sea  the  passenger  e*er  pukes  in, 

Tuma  up  more  dangerous  breakers  than  the  Euxine. 

VL 
*Tvras  a  raw  day  of  Autumn's  bleak  beginning, 
When  nighti  are  equal,  but  not  so  the  days ; 
The  Fares  then  cut  diort  the  fhrther  spinning 

Of  seamen's  fktes,  and  the  loud  tempests  raise  > 
The  vraters,  and  repentance  for  past  sinning 

In  aU,  who  o'er  the  great  deep  take  their  ways : 
They  tow  to  amend  their  lives,  and  yet  they  don*t ; 
Because  if  drown'd,  they  can't — if  spared,  they  wont 

1  'ClarMMifJuM^  This  exprafdon  of  HofBser  has  been  much 
criticised.  It  hardly  answers  to  our  Atlantic  Ideas  of  the 
oceao,  trat  is  sufficiently  ^ipUcable  to  the  Hellespont,  and 
the  Bosphorus,  with  the  JEgean  Intersected  with  islands. 


Sopbia'a  Is  undoubCedIr  the  most  interesting,  from  lu  im- 
mense suitiquitjr,  and  tne  circumstance  of  all  the  Greek  em- 
perora,  from  Justinian,  having  been  crowned  there,  and  se- 
veral murdered  at  the  altar,  besides  the  Turkish  sultans  who 
attended  it  regnlarlr.  But  it  Is  not  to  be  mentioned  in  the 
lame  page  with  St.  Paul's  (I  speak  like  a  Oxkney)."— JSrnm 
L«tfer«,  1610.] 

9  r^llM  pleasure  of  going  in  a  barge  to  Chelsea  is  not  oom- 
aarable  to  that  ofrowinKupon  the  canal  ofthesealiere,  where, 
or  twenty  mites  togetner,  down  the  Bosphorus,  the  most 
yeautiftsl  Tariety  of  prospects  present  themselres.  The  Asian 
tide  is  covered  with  (hiit  trees,  Tillages,  and  the  mostdellghtftil 
andacapes  in  nature ;  on  the  European  stands  Constantinople, 
tituatea  on  seren  hills ;  showing  an  agreeable  mixture  of 
purdena,  pine  and  cypress  trees,  palaces,  mosques,  and  public 
yuildings.  raised  one  ^boTe  another,  with  as  much  beauty  and 
ip|jcaranrf  of  sTmmetiy  as  you  erer  saw  in  a  cabinet  adorned 
vf  tbe  most  sUlftil  hands,  where  jars  show  themsdres  abore 
,  mixed  with  canisters,  babies,  and  candlesticks.    This  is 


VIL 
A  crowd  of  shivering  slaves  of  every  nation. 

And  age,  and  sex,  were  in  the  market  ranged ; 
Each  bevy  with  the  merchant  in  his  station : 

Poor  creatures  I  their  good  looks  were  sadly  changed. 
All  save  the  blacks  seem'd  jaded  with  vesatlon, 

From  friends,  and  home,  and  fireedom  &r  estranged ; 
The  negroes  more  philosophy  display'd. — 
Used  to  it,  no  doubt,  as  eels  are  to  be  ilay'd. 

vra. 

Juan  was  Juvenile,  and  thus  was  frill, 

As  most  at  his  age  are,  at  hope,  and  health; 

Tet  I  must  own,  he  look'd  a  little  dull. 
And  now  and  then  a  tear  stole  down  by  stealth ; 

Perhaps  his  recent  loss  of  blood  might  piUl 
His  spirit  down ;  and  then  the  loss  of  wealth, 

A  mistress,  and  such  comfortable  quarters, 

To  be  put  up  fat  auction  am<Higst  Tsrtars, 

IX. 
Were  things  to  shake  a  stoic ;  ne'erthelcss. 

Upon  the  whole  his  carriage  was  serene : 
Bis  ilgure,  and  the  splendour  of  his  dress^ 

Of  which  some  gilded  remnants  still  were  seen. 
Drew  all  eyes  on  him,  giving  them  to  guess 

He  was  above  the  vulgar  by  his  mien; 
And  then,  though  pale,  he  was  so  very  handsome ; 
And  then— they  calculated  on  his  ransom.  7 

X. 
Like  a  backgammon  board  the  place  was  dotted 

MTith  whites  and  blacks,  in  groups  on  show  for  sale, 
Though  rather  more  irregularly  spotted : 

Some  bought  the  Jet,  while  others  ckose  the  pale. 
It  chanced  amongst  the  other  people  lotted, 

A  man  of  thirty,  rather  stout  and  hale,** 
With  resolution  in  his  dark  grey  eye. 
Next  Juan  stood,  till  some  might  choose  to  buy. 

XL 
He  had  an  English  look ;  that  is,  was  square 

In  make,  of  a  complexion  white  and  ruddy. 
Good  teeth,  with  curling  rather  daxk  brown  hair. 

And,  it  might  be  from  thought,  or  toll,  or  study, 
An  open  brow  a  little  mark'd  with  care : 

One  arm  had  on  a  bandage  ratker  bloody ; 
And  there  he  stood  with  such  Mams-froid^  that  greater 
Could  scarce  be  shown  even  by  a  mere  spectator. 

a  Tery  odd  comparison ;  but  it  gires  sie  an  exact  idea  of  the 
thing.*'  — Laot  B1  W.  Momtago.] 

4  [Seeais«^,p.864.1 

*  The  '*  Giant*s  Grare"  is  a  helgkt  on  the  Asiatic  shore  of 
the  Bosphorus,  much  frequented  by  holiday  parties ;  like 
Harrow  and  Hlghgate  [Inleasthmanhour.wewereonthe 
top  of  the  mountain,  and  repairei  to  the  Tekeh,  or  Der- 
Tlshes*  chapel,  where  we  were  shown,  in  the  a^ioining  garden, 
a  flower-bed  more  tlian  flftr  feet  long,  rimmed  round  with 
stone,  and  having  a  sepulcnral  tirbaa  at  each  end,  which 
presenres  a  siiperratlon  attached  to  the  spot  long  before  the 
time  of  the  Turks,  or  of  the  Bysantine  Christians ;  and 
which,  after  baring  been  called  Vm  tomb  of  Amycus,  and  the 
bed  of  Hercules,  is  now  known  as  the  Giant's  Grave. — 

HOBBOUSB.] 

*  [**  For  then  the  Parca  are  most  busy  spinning 

The  Utm  of  seamen  J  ami  the  loud  winds  raise."— 
MS.] 

'     ["That  he  a  man  of  raak  and  birth  liad  been. 
And  then  they  calculated  on  his  ransom. 
And  last  not  least— hs  was  so  very  handsome. ''^  MS.] 

*  [**  It  chanced,  that  near  him,  separately  lotted. 

From  out  the  group  of  slaves  put  up  for  sale, 
A  man  of  middle  age,  and,**  Ace.  —  MS.] 
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xn. 

But  seeing  at  his  dbow  a  mere  lad. 

Of  a  high  spirit  evidently,  though 
At  present  welgh'd  down  hy  a  doom  which  had 

O'erthrown  even  men,  he  soon  began  to  show 
A  kind  of  blmit  compassion  for  the  sad 

Lot  of  so  young  a  partner  in  the  woe, 
Which  for  himself  he  seem'd  to  deem  no  worse 
Than  any  other  scrape,  a  thing  of  course. 

xnL 

«  My  boy  I  "—said  he,  «*  amidst  this  motley  crew 
Of  Georgians,  Russians,  Nubians,  and  what  not. 

All  ragamuffins  differing  but  in  hue. 
With  whom  it  is  our  luck  to  cast  our  lot. 

The  only  gentlemen  seem  I  and  you ; 
So  let  us  be  acquainted,  as  we  ought : 

If  I  could  yield  you  any  consolation,  [nation  ?  ** 

T  would  give  me  pleasure. — Pray,  what  is  your 

XIV. 
When  Juan  answer'd — **  Spanish  I"  he  replied, 

«<  I  thought,  in  ftct,  you  could  not  be  a  Greek ; 
Those  servile  dogs  are  not  so  proudly  eyed : 

Fortune  has  play*d  you  here  a  pretty  fineak. 
But  that's  her  way  with  all  men,  till  tiiey *re  tried ; 

But  never  mind, — she  11  turn,  perhaps,  next  week ; 
She  has  served  me  also  much  the  same  as  you, 
£zoept  that  I  have  found  it  nothing  new.'* 

XV. 

"  Pray,  sir,**  said  Juan,  *<  if  I  may  presume,   [rune — 
What  brought  you  here  ?  ** — "  Oh !  nothing  very 

Six  Tartars  and  a  drag-chain **  — *<  To  this  doom 

But  what  conducted.  If  the  question's  fidr. 

Is  that  which  I  would  learn." — *<  I  served  for  some 
Months  witli  the  Russian  army  here  and  there. 

And  taking  lately,  by  Suwarrow's  bidding, 

A  town,  was  ta'en  myself  instead  of  Widdin.**  ^ 

XVL 
**Have  you  no  friends?" — ** I  had— but,  by  God's 
bleasiiig, 

Have  not  been  troubled  with  them  lately.    Now 
I  have  answer'd  all  your  questions  without  pressing. 

And  you  an  eq'jal  courtesy  should  show." 
■'Alas  I"  said  Juan,  ** 'twere  a  tale  distressing. 

And  long  besides."—**  Oh  I  if  'tis  really  so, 
Tou  're  right  on  bcth  accounts  to  hold  your  tongue ; 
A  sad  tale  saddens  doubly,  when  'tis  long. 

XVIL 
«  But  droop  not :  Fortune  at  your  time  of  life, 

Although  a  female  moderately  fickle. 
Will  hardly  leave  yon  (as  she's  not  your  wife) 

For  any  length  of  days  in  such  a  pickle. 
To  strive,  too,  with  oir  &te  were  such  a  striife 

As  if  the  oom-sheaf  should  oppose  the  sickle : 
Men  are  the  sport  of  circumstances,  when 
The  circumstances  seem  the  sport  of  men." 

xvin. 

*<  'T  is  not,"  said  Juan,  "  for  my  present  doom 
I  mourn,  but  for  the  past ;  —  I  loved  a  maid :  "-^ 

He  paused,  and  his  dark  fye  grew  fUQ  of  gloom ; 
A  single  tear  upon  his  eyelash  staid 

A  moment,  and  then  dropp'd ;  **  but  to  resume, 
'Tis  not  my  prsent  lot,  ts  I  have  said. 

Which  I  deplore  so  much ;  for  I  have  borne 

Hardships  which  have  the  hardiest  overworn, 

*  rA  coQilderaUle  town  in  Bulgaria,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Danube.] 
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*<On  the  rough  deep.  But  this  last  tilow — ^  md  hnv 
He  stopp'd  again,  and  tnm'd  away  hli  Ihoe. 

"  Ay,"  quoth  his  friend,  *•  I  thought  it  would  ai^xr 
That  there  had  been  a  lady  in  the  case  ; 


And  these  are  things  which  ask  a  tender 

Such  as  I,  too,  would  shed  if  in  yoar  place 
I  cried  upon  my  flnt  wlfet  djring  day. 
And  also  when  my  second  ran  mway : 


"Mythird ^"—<*  Tour  third !"  quoth  Jinn«  tare- 

ing  round; 

**  Ton  scarcely  can  be  thirty :  have  yoa  tfarar  >* 
"  No — only  two  at  present  above  grooDd : 

Surely  *t  is  nothing  wonderful  to  see 
One  person  thrice  In  holy  wedlock  bound !  * 

"  Well,  then,  your  third," said  Joan ;  •  whatdid  sbr ^ 
She  did  not  run  away,  too, — did  die,  itr  ?** 
"No,  fidth."— What  then  ?"•-.*<  I  ran  away  from  ho.' 


«  Tou  take  things  cooDy,  sir,"  said  Juan.    • 
Replied  the  other,  **  what  can  a  man  do  ? 

There  still  are  many  rainbows  in  your  sky. 
But  mine  have  vanlsh'd.     All,  when  life  i» 

Commence  with  feelings  warm,  and  pioapecu  hk^; 
But  time  strips  our  illuslona  of  their  htae. 

And  one  by  one  in  turn,  some  grand  "**^«fc* 

Casts  oir  its  bright  skin  yeariy  like  the 


XXIL 
•<  'T  is  true,  it  gets  another  bright  and  fre^ 

Or  fresher,  brighter ;  but  the  year  gone  tbraufk 
This  skin  must  go  the  way,  too,  of  all  flesh. 

Or  sometimes  only  wear  a  week  or  two  ;  — 
Love  *s  the  first  net  which  spreads  its  dcftdly 

Ambition,  Avarice,  Vengeance,  Glory,  ^oe 
The  glittering  lime-twigs  of  our  latter  dayi, 
Where  still  we  flutter  on  for  pence  or 


xxnL 

M  An  tUs  is  very  fine,  and  may  be  tme,* 

Said  Juan;  •*  but  I  really  don't  si 
It  betters  present  times  with  me  or  toil" 

*<  No?"  quoth  the  other;  «  yet  you  will  aUsv 
By  setting  things  in  their  right  point  of  vkw. 

Knowledge,  at  least,  is  gain'd ;  lor  instenee,  S0^ 
We  know  what  slavery  is,  and  oar  diaastcn 
May  teach  us  better  to  behave  when 


«  Would  we  were  masters  now,  if  but  to  try 
Their  present  lessons  on  our  Pagan  friends  1 

Said  Juan,  —  swallowing  a  heart-boming  4fiili 
**  Heaven  help  the  scholar  whom  his  foctn 
here!" 

**  Perhaps  we  shall  be  one  day,  by  and  by»" 
R^oin'd  the  other,  "when  oar  bad  Ivk 

Meantime  (yon  old  bla^  eunuch  seems  to 

I  wish  to  O — d  that  somebody  would  bay  ns. 


<*Bnt  alter  all,  what  u  our  present  state? 

'T  is  bad,  and  may  be  better — all  mcnH  tat 
Most  men  are  slaves,  none  more  so  than  the 

To  their  own  whims  and  pasriom,  and 
Society  itself  which  should  create 

Kindness,  destroys  what  little  we  had  got ; 
To  feel  for  none  is  the  true  social  art 
Of  the  worid's  stoics — men  without  a 
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XXVL 
Just  now  a  black  old  neutral  personage 

Of  the  third  lez  stept  np,  and  peering  oyer 
The  captives  seem*d  to  mark  their  looks  and  age, 

And  capabOities,  as  to  discoyer 
If  they  were  fitted  for  the  purposed  cage : 

No  lady  cTer  is  ogled  by  aloyer, 
Horse  by  a  blackleg,  broadcloth  by  a  tailor, 
Fee  by  a  oounael,  feloa  by  a  Jailor, 

xxyn.     4 

As  is  a  daye  by  his  intended  bidder.^ 
*Tii  pleasant  purchasing  our  feUow-creatures ; 

And  all  are  to  be  sold,  if  yon  consider 
Their  pasBJnnff,  and  are  deztYous ;  some  by  fieatiires 

Are  bought  up,  others  by  a  warlike  leader. 
Some  by  a  place— as  tend  their  years  or  natures ; 

The  most  by  ready  cash  —  but  all  have  prices,  a 

From  crowns  to  kicks,  according  to  their  yices. 

XXVUL 
The  eunuch  haying  eyed  them  o*er  with  care, 

Tum'd  to  the  merchant,  and  begun  to  bid 
First  but  for  one,  and  after  for  the  pair ; 

Tbey  haggled,  wrangled,  swore,  too — so  they  did ! 
As  though  they  were  in  a  mere  Christian  ikir 

Cheapening  an  ox,  an  ass,  a  lamb,  or  kid ; 
So  that  their  bargain  sounded  like  a  battle 
For  this  superior  yoke  of  human  cattle. 

XXIX. 
At  last  they  settled  into  simple  grumbling, 

And  pulling  out  reluctant  purses,  and 
Turning  each  piece  of  silver  o*er,  and  tumbling 

Some  down,  and  weighing  others  in  their  hand. 
And  liy  mistake  sequins  >  with  paras  jumbling. 

Until  the  sum  was  accurately  scann'd. 
And  then  the  merchant  giving  change,  and  signing 
Receipts  in  AiU,  began  to  think  of  dining. 

I  wonder  if  his  appetite  was  good  ? 

Or,  if  it  were,  if  also  his  digestion? 
Hethinks  at  meals  some  odd  thoughts  might  intrude. 

And  conscience  ask  a  curious  sort  of  question, 

<  C**  The  fntended  biddan  iiifaintelT  examine  the  poor 
creatures  mei^  to  aicertaiii  their  quaUtlet  as  animals,  select 
the  sleekest  and  best-condldoned  from  the  different  groups ; 
ud,  besides  handling  and  examining  their  make  and  slse, 
sabject  their  mouths,  their  teeth,  and  whaterer  chiefly  engases 
attention,  to  a  scratioy  of  the  most  critical  description.''^ 

Da   POUQUKTII.LB.3 

9  [**  sir  Robert  Walpole  Is  lastly  blamed  for  a  want  of 

foUclcal  decorum,  and  for  deriding  public  spirit,  to  which 
bpe  alludes:  — 

*  Seen  him,  I  hare,  but  In  his  happier  hour 
Of  social  pleasure,  ill  exchanced  for  newer ; 
Seen  him.  uncumber'd  with  the  Tensl  tribe. 
Smile  witlkout  art,  and  win  without  a  bribe. 
Would  he  oblige  me  I  let  me  only  ftaid 
He  does  not  tUnk  me,  what  he  thinks  mankind.' 
llthoogfa  it  is  not  possible  to  Justliy  him,  yet  this  part  of 
lis  conduct  has  been  greatly  exaggerated.    The  political 
ixlom  geoeraUy  attributed,  that  aU  men  kawe  tMeir  pHee,  was 
wrrertad  by  lesring  out  the  word  tkou.    Flowery  oratory  he 
Irspised ;   be  ascribed  it  to  the  Interested  views  of  them- 
elves  or  their  relatives,  the  declarations  of  pretended  pa- 
riots,  of  whom  he  said.  *  All  those  men  have  their  price,' 
nd  in  the  erent  many  of  them  Justified  his  obsenratlon."— 
;ox£.3 

3  [The  Turkish  secchino  is  a  gold  coin,  worth  about  seven 
hillings  and  sixpence.  The  para  is  not  quite  equal  to  an 
:nglUh  hall^Mnny.] 

*  See  Plutarch  In  Alex.,  Q.  Curt.  Hist.  Alexand.,  and  Sir 
Uchard  Clayton's  '*  Critical  Inquiry  Into  the  Life  of  Alexan- 
er  the  Great," 
%  [**  But  for  mere  food,  I  think  with  FhlUp's  son. 

Or  Ammon's— for  two  fkthers  clalm'd  this  one.**— MS.] 


About  the  right  divine  how  ftr  we  should 

Sell  flesh  and  blood.  When  dinner  has  opprest  one, 
I  think  it  is  perhaps  the  gloomiest  hour 
Which  turns  up  out  of  the  sad  twenty-fbur. 

rf^^^  A»Xe 

Voltaire  says  **  No :  **  he  tells  you  that  Candlde 

Found  life  most  tolerable  after  meals ; 
He's  wrong  —  unless  man  were  a  pig,  indeed. 

Repletion  rather  adds  to  what  he  feels. 
Unless  he  *s  drunk,  and  then  no  doubt  he 's  tned 

From  his  own  brain's  oppression  while  it  reels. 
Of  food  I  think  with  Philip's  son^,  or  rather 
Ammon*b  (ill  pleased  with  one  world  and  one  father);  ' 

XXXTT. 

I  think  with  Alexander,  that  the  act 

Of  eating,  with  another  act  or  two. 
Makes  us  fed  our  mortality  in  fkct 

Redoubled ;  when  a  roast  and  a  ragout. 
And  fish,  and  soup,  by  some  side  dishes  back'd. 

Can  give  us  either  pain  or  pleasure,  who 
Would  pique  himself  on  intellects,  whose  use 
Depends  so  much  upon  the  gastric  Juice?  ^ 

TTTTTT, 

The  other  evening  (*t  was  on  Friday  hot)  — 

This  is  a  fhct,  and  no  poetic  fiible  — 
Just  as  my  great  coat  was  about  me  cast. 

My  hat  and  gloves  still  lying  on  the  table, 
I  heard  a  shot  —  *t  was  eight  o'clock  scarce  past  — 

And,  running  out  as  fhst  as  I  was  able,  7 
I  found  the  military  commandant 
Stretch'd  in  the  street,  and  able  scarce  to  pant 

XXXIV. 

Poor  fellow  I  for  some  reason,  surely  bad. 

They  had  slain  him  with  five  slugs;  and  left  him  there 

To  perish  on  the  pavement :  so  I  had 
Him  borne  into  the  house  and  up  the  stair. 

And  stripp'd,  and  look'd  to,  > But  why  should  I 

add 
More  circumstances  ?  vain  was  every  care ; 

The  man  was  gone :  in  some  Italian  quarrel 

Kill'd  by  five  bullets  from  an  old  gun-barreL  ^ 

*  [**  Last  night  suffered  horribly  from  an  indigestion.  I  re- 
maraed  In  my  illness  the  complete  Inertion,  Inaction,  and  de- 
struction of  my  chief  mental  faculties.  I  tried  to  rouse  them, 
and  vet  could  not.  I  should  believe  that  the  soul  was  married 
to  tne  bodv,  if  Uiey  did  not  sympathise  so  much  with  each 
other.  If  the  one  rose  when  the  other  fell,  it  would  be  a  sign 
that  they  longed  for  the  natural  state  of  divorce.  But,  as  it 
is,  they  seem  to  draw  together  Ilka  post-horses.** —^ffricNs 
IHof^,  1821.] 

'  The  assassination  alluded  to  took  place  on  the  9th  of 
I>eoember,  1830,  In  the  streets  of  Ravenna,  not  a  htmdred 
paces  flrom  the  residence  of  the  writer.  The  drcumstancst 
were  as  described.—  [**  December  9. 1820.  I  open  my  letter  u> 
tell  you  a  CKt,  which  will  show  the  state  of  this  country  better 
than  I  can.  The  commandant  of  the  troops  is  now  lying 
tfratf  in  my  house.  He  was  shot  at  a  little  past  eight  o'clock, 
about  two  hundred  paces  f^om  my  door.  I  was  putting  on  my 
great  coat  when  I  heard  the  shot.  On  coming  Into  the  half, 
1  found  all  my  servants  on  the  balconv,  exdaiming  that  a 
man  was  murdered.  I  immediately  ran  down,  calling  on  Tita 
(the  bravest  of  them)  to  follow  me.  The  rest  wanted  to 
hinder  us  f^m  going,  as  it  Is  the  custom  for  every  body  here, 
it  seems,  to  run  away  from  the  stricken  deer.**— .flfimm 
Lettert,} 

8  [ •*  so  I  had 

IQm  home,  as  soon  *s  I  could,  up  several  pair 
Of  stairs— and  loiA'd  to,— But  why  should  I  add 
More  circumstances,'*  Ac. — MS.] 

*  P*  We  found  him  lying  on  his  back,  almost,  if  not  quite, 
dead,  with  five  wounds,  one  in  the  heart,  two  in  the  stomach, 
one  in  the  fhiger,  and  the  other  in  the  arm.  Some  soldiers 
cocked  thcdr  guns,  and  wanted  to  hinder  me  fhim  passing. 
However,  we  passed,  and  I  found  Diego,  the  adHutant,  crying 
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XXXV. 

I  gaied  upon  him,  for  I  knew  him  well ; 

And  though  I  have  Iseen  many  carpws,  never 
Saw  one,  whom  such  an  accident  befell,      [and  liver. 

So  calm ;  though  pierced  through  stomach,  heart. 
He  seem'd  to  sleep, — for  you  could  scarcely  tell 

(As  he  bled  inwardly,  no  hideous  river 
Of  gore  divulged  the  cause)  that  he  was  dead : 
So  as  I  gazed  on  liim,  I  thought  or  said  — 

XXXYL 
<(  Can  this  be  death  ?  then  what  is  life  or  death  ? 

Speak !  **  but  he  spoke  not :  "  wake !  **  but  still  he 
slept: — 
**  But  yesterday  and  who  had  mightier  breath  ? 

A  thousand  warriors  by  his  word  were  kept 
In  awe :  he  said,  as  the  centurion  saith, 

*  Go,*  and  he  goeth ;  *  come,*  and  forth  he  8tepp*d. 
The  trump  and  bugle  till  he  spake  were  dumb — 
And  now  nought  left  him  but  the  muffled  drum."  ^ 

XXXYIL 

And  they  who  waited  once  and  worshipped — they 
With  their  rough  foces  throng'd  about  the  bed ' 

To  gaze  once  more  on  the  commanding  clay 
Which  for  the  last,  though  not  the  first,  time  bled : 

And  such  an  end  I  that  he  who  many  a  day . 
Had  faced  Napoleon's  foes  until  they  fled,  — 

The  foremost  in  the  charge  or  in  the  saUy, 

Should  now  be  butcher*d  in  a  dvlc  alley. 

XXXVJLLL 
The  scars  of  his  old  wounds  wen  near  his  new. 

Those  honourable  scars  which  brought  him  fame ; 
And  horrid  was  the  contrast  to  the  view 3 

But  let  me  quit  the  theme ;  as  such  things  daim 
Perhaps  even  more  attention  than  is  due 

From  me :  I  gazed  (as  oft  I  have  gazed  the  same) 
To  try  if  I  could  wrench  aught  out  of  death 
Which  should  confirm,  or  shake,  or  make  a  &ith ; 

XXXEL 

But  it  was  all  a  mystery.     Here  we  a^ie, 
And  there  we  go:  — but  where  9  five  bits  of  lead. 

Or  three,  or  two,  or  one,  send  very  far  I 
And  is  this  blood,  then,  form'd  but  to  be  shed  ? 

Can  every  element  our  elements  mar  ? 
And  air — earth — ^water — ^flre  live— and  we  dead"? 

We,  whose  minds  comprehend  all  things  ?  No  more ; 

But  let  us  to  the  story  as  before. 

XL. 

The  purchaser  of  Juan  and  acquaintance 
Bore  off  his  bargains  to  a  gilded  boat,  - 

Embark'd  himself  and  them,  and  off  they  went  thence 
As  fiist  as  oars  could  pull  and  water  float ; 

They  look*d  like  persons  being  led  to  sentence. 
Wondering  what  next,  till  the  coique  >  was  brought 

Up  in  a  little  creek  below  a  wall 

0*ertopp*d  with  cypresses,  dark-green  and  tall. 

over  bim  like  a  child— a  largeon,  who  said  nothing  of  bis 
profeMlon — a  priest,  fobbing  a  frightened  prayer — and  the 
commandant,  all  thb  time,  on  hi>  back,  on  the  hard,  caid 

EKTement,  without  Ucht  or  aasictance,  or  any  thing  aroond 
hn  but  conftulon  ana  diimay.  As  nobody  could,  or  would, 
do  any  thing  but  howl  and  pray,  and  as  no  one  would  stir  a 
finger  to  move  him,  for  fear  of  consequences,  I  lost  my  pa>- 
tience — made  my  senrant  and  a  couple  of  the  mob  take  up 
the  body  — sent  off  two  soldiers  to  the  guard— despatched 
IMego  to  the  Cardinal  with  the  news,  and  had  liim  carried  up 
stairs  into  my  own  quarters.  But  it  was  too  late— he  was 
gone.** — ^nm  Letters.] 
*  ["  And  now  as  silent  as  an  unstrung  drum.*'  —  MS.] 


Here  their  conductor  tapping  at  the  wicket 

Of  a  small  iron  door,  'twas  open*d,  and 
He  led  them  onward,  first  thnnigfr  a  loiw  thlHrrt 

Flank*d  by  large  groves, which  tower'd  od  dtlier  hand 
They  almost  lost  their  way,  and  had  to  pick  it — 

For  night  was  closing  ere  fhey  came  to  land. 
The  eunuch  made  a  sign  to  those  on  board. 
Who  row'd  off,  leaving  them  witliout  a 


•o  fbctb 


•        XLIL 
As  they  were  plodding  on  their  winding 

Through  orange  bowers,  and  iaamine,  and 
(Of  which  I  might  have  a  good  deal  to  nj. 

There  being  no  such  proAokxi  in  the  KortJh 
Of  oriental  plants,  '<  et  cetera,** 

But  that  of  late  your  scribblers  think  It 
Their  while  to  rear  whole  hotbeds  in 
Because  one  poet  travell*d  *nungBt  the  Tmka :) 

XT^TTT. 
As  they  were  thre44ing  on  their  way,  tibere  can 

Into  Don  Juan*s  head  a  thought,  which  he 
Whisper'd  to  his  companion:  —  *t  was  the  osae 

Which  might  have  then  ooconr'd  to  yoo  or 
«  Methinks,*'— saidhe,— «'it  would  be  nogrcst 

If  we  should  strike  a  stroke  to  set  us  free  s 
Let  *s  knock  that  old  black  follow  on  the 
And  march  away — twere  easier  done  than 


XLIV. 
'<  Yes,'*  said  the  other,  "and  when  dooc. 

How  get  out  ?  how  the  devil  got  we  in  ? 
And  when  we  once  were  fkirly  out,  and 

From  Saint  Bartholomew  we  have  saved 
To-morrow  *d  see  us  in  some  other  den. 

And  worse  off  than  we  hitherto  have 
Besides,  I  "m  hungry,  and  Just  now  would  take, 
Like  Esau,  for  my  birthright  a  beef-aleak. 

XLV. 
'*  We  must  be  near  some  place  of  man^  abode ; 

For  the  old  negroli  confidence  in  crecfdz^ 
With  hii  two  captives,  by  so  queer  a  road. 

Shows  that  he  thinks  his  firlenda 
sleeping; 
A  single  cry  would  bring  them  all  abroad: 

*Tis  therefore  better  looking  before 
And  there,  you  see,  this  turn  has  bioaglit  us 
By  Jove,  a  noUe  pahue  1 — Ug^ited  toa" 

XLVL 
It  was  indeed  a  wide  extensive  building 

Which  open*d  on  their  view,  and  o*er  the 
There  seemed  to  be  besprent  a  deal  of  gfUh^ 

And  vffious  hues,  as  is  the  Turkish  woo^ — 
A  gaudy  taste ;  for  they  are  little  skilled  in 

The  arts  of  which  these  lands  were  oooe  Ot 
Each  villa  on  the  Boqiboras  looks  a 
New  painted,  or  a  pretty  opera-soene. 


*  C**  I  had  him  partly  stripped— made  d» 
mine  him,  and  examined  him  myadf,  He  had  bi 
balls  or  slugs.  Ifeltaneortbeslngt,wldcfahad 
him,  all  but  the  ddn.  He  only  s^  *0  Dtot* 
two  or  three  times,  and  appeared  to  havw  i 
Poor  fellow  I  be  was  a  kwaTe  dBeer ;  but  hal 
disliked  by  the  people.**— Jiprms  Latere.} 

s  The  light  aad  elegant  wherries  paying 
Constantinople  are  so  called. 

*  r*'  Eastern  Sketches,**  **  Paiga.** 
Ac  Ac.] 

>  St.  Bartfaoloaew  ia  said  Co  have 
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ZLYIL 
And  fUKter  as  they  came,  a  genial  aaTcmr 

Of  certain  stews,  and  roast-meats,  and  pOaus, 
Things  which  in  hungry  mortals*  eyes  find  fiivoor, 

Made  Juan  in  his  harsh  intentions  pause. 
And  put  himself  upon  his  good  behaviour : 

His  Mend,  too,  adding  a  new  saving  clause, 
Said,  **  In  Heaven's  name  let 's  get  some  supper  now, 
And  then  I  'm  with  you,  if  you  *ie  fbr  a  row.** 

XLVm. 
Some  talk  of  an  appeal  unto  some  passion, 

Some  to  men's  feeUngs,  others  to  their  reason ; 
The  last  of  these  was  never  much  the  ftshion. 

For  reason  thinks  all  reasoning  out  of  season. 
Some  speakers  whine,  and  others  lay  the  lash  on. 

Bat  more  or  less  continue  still  to  tease  on. 
With  arguments  according  to  their  *< forte  ;*' 
But  no  one  ever  dreams  of  being  short  — 

XLDL 
But  I  digress :  of  all  appeals, — although 

I  grant  the  power  of  pathos,  and  of  gold. 
Of  beauty,  flattery,  threats,  a  shilling, — no 

Method  *s  more  sure  at  moments  to  take  hold  > 
Of  the  best  feelings  of  mankind,  which  grow 

More  tender,  as  we  every  day  behold. 
Than  that  all-softenlngf  overpowering  knell. 
The  tocsin  of  the  soul — the  dinner-belL 

L. 
Turkey  contains  no  bells,  and  yet  men  dine ; 

And  Joan  and  his  friend,  albeit  they  heard 
Ko  Christian  knoll  to  table,  saw  no  line 

Of  lackeys  usher  to  the  feast  prepared, 
Yet  smelt  roast-meat,  beheld  a  huge  fire  shine, 

And  cooks  In  motion  with  their  clean  arms  bared, 
And  gaaed  around  them  to  the  left  and  right, 
With  the  prophetic  eye  of  appetite. 

LL 
And  giving  up  all  notions  of  resistance. 

They  follow*d  close  behind  their  sable  guide. 
Who  little  thought  that  his  own  crack*d  existence 

Was  on  the  point  of  being  set  aside : 
He  motion*d  them  to  stop  at  some  small  distance. 

And  knocking  at  the  gate,  *t  was  open'd  wide. 
And  a  magnifloent  laige  hall  dJsphty'd 
The  Asian  pomp  of  Ottoman  parade. 

LIL 

I  won't  describe ;  description  is  my  forte. 

But  every  fool  describes  in  these  bright  days 
His  wondrous  Journey  to  some  foreign  court. 

And  spawns  his  quarto,  and  demands  your  praise- 
Death  to  his  publisher,  to  him  'tis  sport ; 

While  Nature,  tortured  twenty  thousand  ways. 
Resigns  herself  with  exemplary  patience 
To  guide-books,  rhymes,  tours,  sketches,  illustrations.  > 

1  ["  Of  ipeecbM.  beauty,  flattery— .than  is  no 
Method  more  tore,"  &c —  MS.] 

*  ['*  Guide  dct  Voyageari,"  "  Directions  for  TraveUan," 
*c.  —  **  Rhymes,  Incidental  and  Humorous,"  **  Bbymlng 
R«minlfcences."  ••  BflVuioni  in  Rhyme,"  Ac.  —  '*  Lady 
Morgan's  Tour  in  Italy,"  **  Tour  through  btrla,"  ftc.  fte. 
—  *«  Sketches  of  Italy,"  **  Sketches  of  Modem  Greece."  ftc. 
Ac.  —  Th«  last  is  a  pUyftU  allusion  to  his  Mend  Mr.  Hob- 
bouse's  **  lUustrationi  of  Childe  Harold."] 

'  In  Turkey  nothing  is  more  common  than  for  the  Muisul- 
mana  to  take  leTeral  glaiies  of  strong  spirits  by  way  of  ^>- 
petiser.  I  have  seen  tnem  take  as  many  as  six  of  rau  before 
dinner,  and  swear  that  thev  dined  the  better  for  it :  I  tried 
the  experiment,  but  fisred  like  the  Scotchman,  who  having 
heard  that  the  birds  called  kittiwakes  were  admirable  whets, 
ate  six  of  them,  and  complained  that  "  be  ww  no  hungrier 
than  when  ha  began.*' 


LHI. 
Along  this  hall,  and  up  and  down,  some,  squatted 

Upon  their  hams,  were  occupied  at  chess ; 
Others  in  monosyllable  talk  chatted* 

And  some  seem'd  much  in  love  with  their  own  dfcaiy 
And  divers  smoked  superb  pipes  decorated 

With  amber  months  of  greater  price  or  leas ; 
And  several  strutted,  others  slept,  and  some 
Prepared  for  supper  with  a  ghas  of  rum.  s 

UV. 
As  the  black  Eunuch  enter'd  with  his  brace 

Of  purchased  Infidels,  some  raised  their  eyes 
A  moment  without  slackening  firom  their  pace ; 

But  those  who  sate;  ne'er  stirred  in  any  wise : 
One  or  two  stared  the  captives  in  the  fhoe, 

Just  as  one  views  a  horse  to  guess  his  price ; 
Some  nodded  to  the  n^ro  from  their  station. 
But  no  one  troubled  him  with  oonversatlon.  < 

LV. 
He  leads  them  through  the  hall,  and,  without  stopping. 

On  through  a  futher  range  of  goodly  rooms, 
Splendid  but  silent,  save  in  one,  where,  dropping,  > 

A  marble  fountain  echoes  through  the  glooms 
Of  night,  which  robe  the  chamber,  or  where  popping 

Some  female  head  most  curiously  presumes 
To  thrust  its  black  eyes  through  the  door  or  kttice. 
As  wondering  what  the  devil  noise  that  is. 

LVL 
Some  fidnt  lamps  gleaming  flrom  the  lofty  walls 

Gave  light  enough  to  hint  their  fiuther  way, 
But  not  enough  to  show  the  imperial  halls 

In  all  the  flashing  of  their  frill  array; 
Perhaps  there 's  nothing — 1*11  not  say  appals. 

But  saddens  more  by  night  as  well  as  day. 
Than  an  eaormous  room  without  a  soul 
To  break  the  lifeless  splendour  of  the  whole. 

LVn. 
Two  or  three  seem  so  little,  one  seems  nothing: 

In  deserts,  forests,  crowds,  or  by  the  shore. 
There  solitnde,  we  know,  has  her  fhll  growth  in 

The  spots  which  were  her  realms  for  evermore ; 
But  in  a  mighty  hall  or  gallery,  both  in 

More  modem  buildings  and  those  buUt  of  yore, 
A  kind  of  death  comes  o'er  us  all  alone. 
Seeing  what's  meant  for  many  with  but  one. 

LYin. 
A  neat,  snug  study  on  a  winter's  night, ' 

A  book,  friend,  single  lady,  or  a  glaaa 
Of  choet,  sandwich,  and  an  appetite, 

Are  things  which  make  an  English  evening  pan; 
Though  eertea  by  no  means  so  grand  a  sight 

As  is  a  theatre  lit  up  by  gas. 
I  pass  my  evenings  in  long  galleries  solely ; 
And  that's  the  reason  I*m  so  melancholy. 

*  C"  Every  thing  Is  so  still  fai  the  court  of  the  leragUo,  that 
the  motion  of  a  fly  might,  in  a  manner,  be  heard :  and  if  any 
one  should  presume  to  raise  his  voice  erer  so  Utue,  or  show 
the  least  want  of  respect  to  the  mansion-place  of  their  em- 
peror, ha  would  instantly  hare  the  ^rtliTMft  by  the  ofllcers 
that  go  the  rounds."  —  Touinipobt.] 

*  A  common  furniture.  1  recollect  being  racelTed  by  AU 
Pacha,  iA  a  large  room,  paved  with  marble,  oontalnlnc  a 
marble  basin,  and  a  fountain  playing  in  the  centre,  Ac  Ike. 
[See  MUr,  p.  93. 

"  In  marble-pared  paTlUoa,  where  a  spring 

Of  living  water  from  the  centre  rose, 
Whose  bubbling  did  a  genial  iVeshness  fling. 

And  soft  voluptuous  couches  breathed  repose, 
Au  reclined,  a  man  of  war  and  woes,"  ttcj 

*  [**  A  small,  snug  chamber  on  a  winter's  night. 

Well  Aimlsh'd  with  a  book,  friend,  girl,  or  glass,*' 
Ac — MS.] 
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Alas  1  man  makes  that  great  which  makes  him  little: 
I  grant  you  in  a  church  *tifl  veiy  well : 

What  speaks  of  Heaven  should  by  no  means  be  brittle, 
But  strong  and  lasting,  till  no  tongue  can  tell 

Their  names  who  rear'd  it ;  but  huge  houses  fit  Hi — 
And  huge  tombs  worse — mankind,  einoe  Adam  fell: 

Methinks  the  story  of  the  tower  of  Babel 

Might  teach  them  this  much  better  than  I'm  able. 

LX 
Babel  was  Nimrod*s  hunting-box,  and  then 

A  town  of  gardens,  walls,  and  wealth  amazing. 
Where  Nabuchadonosor,  king  of  men, 

Belgn'd,  till  one  sunmier's  day  he  took  to  grazing, 
And  Daniel  tamed  the  lions  tn  their  den. 

The  people's  awe  and  admiration  raising ; 
*Twas  fiunous,  too,  fbr  Thisbe  and  for  Pyramus,  ^ 
And  the  calumniated  queen  Semiramis —  > 

LXL 
That  ii^Jured  Queen,  by  chroniclers  so  coarse 

Has  been  accused  (I  doubt  not  by  conspiracy) 
Of  an  improper  friendship  for  her  horse 

(Love,  like  religion,  sometimes  runs  to  heresy) : 
This  monstrous  tale  had  probably  its  source 

(For  such  exaggerations  here  and  there  I  see) 
In  writing  ** Courser*'  by  mistake  for  ** Courier :  ** 
I  wish  the  case  could  come  before  a  jury  here.  ^ 

Lxn. 

But  to  resume, — should  there  be  (what  may  not 
Be  in  these  days  ?)  some  infidels,  who  don't. 

Because  they  can't  find  out  the  yery  spot  * 
Of  that  same  Babel,  or  because  they  won't 

(Though  Claudius  Ridi,  Esquire,  some  bricks  has  got, 
And  written  lately  two  memoirs  upont, »  ) 

Believe  the  Jews,  those  unbelievers,  who 

Must  be  believed,  though  they  believe  not  you. 

LXHL 
Yet  let  them  think  that  Horace  has  exprest 

Shortly  and  sweetly  the  masonic  foUy 
Of  those,  forgetting  the  great  place  of  rest. 

Who  give  themselves  to  architecture  wholly ; 
We  know  where  things  and  men  must  eiid  at  best : 

A  moral  (like  all  morals)  melancholy, 
And  **  £t  sepulchri  immemor  struis  domos"^ 
Shows  that  we  build  when  we  should  but  entomb  us. 

LXIV. 
At  last  they  reach'd  a  quarter  most  retired, 

Where  echo  woke  as  if  trom  a  long  slumber ; 
Though  ftill  of  all  things  which  could  be  desired. 

One  wonder'd  what  to  do  with  such  a  number 

I  [See  OTld'i  Metamorphosei,  lib.  iv. 

**  In  Babylon,  where  flnt  her  aueen,  for  state. 
Railed  walla  of  brick  magniflceoUy  great. 
Lived  PTramus  and  Thisbe,  loTelj  pair  t 
He  found  no  Eastern  youth  his  equal  there. 
And  she  beyond  the  fiurest  nymph  was  Csir."  ^.Gastb.] 

Babylon  was  enlarged  by  Nbnrod,  strengthened  andl)eau- 
tifled  by  Nebochadonosor,  and  rebuilt  by  Semlramli. 

s  [At  the  time  when  Lord  Byron  was  writing  this  Canto, 
the  unfortunate  aflktr  of  Queen  Caroline,  charged,  among 
other  oflbnces,  with  admitting  her  chamberlain,  Bergami, 
originally  a  amrier^  to  her  bed,  was  occupying  much  attention 
in  Italy,  u  In  England.  The  allusions  to  the  domestic 
troubles  of  George  IV.  in  the  text,  are  ft-equent.] 

*  [Excepting  the  ruins  of  some  large  and  loftv  turrets.  like 
that  of  Babel  or  Belus,  the  cities  of  Babylon  ana  KtneTen  are 
so  completely  crumbled  into  dust,  as  to  be  wholly  undistin- 
goidiable  but  by  a  few  Inequalities  of  the  surflMe  on  which 


Of  articles  which  nobody  required ; 

Here  wealth  had  done  Ita  utmoit  to 
With  ftimiture  an  exquisite  apaftmrnt. 
Which  puxiled  Nature  much  to  know  what  Alt 

LXV. 
It  seem'd,  however,  but  to  open  on 

A  range  or  suite  of  fiirther  chamben,  which 
Might  lead  to  heaven  knows  when ;  but  in 

The  moveables  were  prodigally  rich : 
Sofiu  'twas  half  a  sin  to  sit  upon. 

So  costly  were  they ;  carpets  every  stitdi 
Of  workmanship  so  rare,  they  made  you  wish 
You  could  glide  o'er  them  like  a  golden  fidL 


LZVL 

The  black,  however,  without  hardly  deigning 
A  glance  at  that  which  wrapt  the  slaves  in 

Trampled  what  they  scarce  trod  tor  tear  of 
As  if  the  milky  way  their  feet  was  under 

With  all  its  stars ;  and  with  a  stretch  attaining 
A  certain  press  or  cupboard  niched  In  yooder 

In  that  remote  recess  which  you  may  see — 

Or  if  you  don't  the  fault  is  not  in  me, — 

Lxyn. 

I  wish  to  be  perspicuous ;  and  the  black, 
I  say,  unlocking  the  recess,  pull'd  forth 

A  quantity  of  clothes  fit  for  the  back 
Of  any  Mussulman,  whate'er  his  worth ; 

And  of  variety  there  was  no  lack  — 
And  yet,  though  I  have  said  there  wis  n 

He  chose  himself  to  point  out  what  he  thoqgbt 

Most  proper  for  the  Christians  he  had  boa^tt. 

LXVnL 
The  suit  he  thought  most  suitable  to  eadi 

Was,  for  the  elder  and  the  stouter,  flnt 
A  Candiote  cloak,  which  to  the  knee  might  reach. 

And  trousers  not  so  tight  that  they  would  banc. 
But  such  as  fit  an  Asiatic  breech ; 

A  shawl,  whose  folds  in  Cashmire  had  been  mast. 
Slippers  of  saflhMi,  dagger  rich  and  handy ; 
In  short,  all  thfaigs  which  form  a  Tuitish  Dandy. 

UEDL 
While  he  was  dressing,  Baba,  their  black  friend. 

Hinted  the  vast  advantages  which  they 
Might  probably  attain  both  in  the  end. 

If  they  would  but  pursue  the  proper  way 
Which  Fortune  plainly  aecm'd  to  lecommaMl ; 

And  then  he  added,  that  he  needs  must  say, 
«  TwouM  greatly  tend  to  better  their  mnrttttoiv 
If  they  would  condescend  to  drcumdsloo. 


they  once  stood.  The  homblt  tent  of  ft«  Arab 
the  spot  formerly  adorned  with  the  palaces  of  kings,  a 
flocks  procure  but  a  scanty  pittance  of  food.  aniMai  the 
fhigments  of  andent  magniflccnce.    The  banks  of  ifae 
phrates  and  Tigris,  onoe  so  proliflc,  an  now,  far  ike  ne». 
part,  coTered  with  an  inpenctimble  hraahwood  j  and  tte  i». 
terior  of  the  proTlnoe,  which  was  travereed  and  nrtillsad  wMk 


t4 
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Innumerable  canals,  is  dastltuta  of  either 
tatlon.— MoBiin.] 

*  [**  Two  Memoirs  on  the  Ruins  of 
James  Rich.  Esq.,  BesidenC  for  the  Bast 
the  Court  of  the  Fasha  of  Bagdac*'] 

•  [**  Day  presses  on  the  heeb  of  day. 

And  moons  Increase  to  their  oscay ; 
But  you,  with  thoughtless  pride  elaCs, 
Unconscious  of  impending  tele. 
Command  the  pUlar'd  dome  to  riee. 
When,  lo  I  the  tomb  forgottn  Um.*' 

** 
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LXX. 

«  For  Ui  own  part,  he  really  ihould  r^iolce 
To  see  them  true  believers,  but  no  less 

Would  leave  hk  proposition  to  their  choice.** 
The  other,  thanking  him  for  this  excess 

Of  goodness,  in  thus  leaving  them  a  voice 
In  such  a  trifle,  scarcely  could  express 

**  Suflidently**  (he  said)  **  his  approbation 

Of  all  the  customs  of  this  poliah*d  nation. 

LXXL 
**  For  his  own  share — he  saw  but  small  ol^ection 

To  so  respectable  an  ancient  rite ; 
And,  after  swallowing  down  a  slight  refection. 

For  which  he  own*d  a  present  appetite. 
He  doubted  not  a  few  hours  of  reflection 

Would  reconcile  him  to  the  business  quite.** 
«  Will  it  ?  '*  said  Juan,  sharply :  **  Strike  me  dead, 
But  they  as  soon  shall  circumcise  my  head  I  ^ 

TiXXTT. 
**  Cut  off  a  thousand  heads,  before **  — <*  Now, 

Beplied  the  other,  "  do  not  interrupt :         [pny*** 
You  put  me  out  In  what  I  had  to  say. 

Sir ! — as  I  said,  as  soon  as  I  have  supt, 
I  shall  perpend  if  your  proposal  may 

Be  such  as  I  can  properly  accept ; 
Provided  always  your  great  goodness  still 
Remits  the  matter  to  our  own  finee-will.** 

LXXin. 
Baba  eyed  Juan,  and  said,  **  Be  so  good 

As  dress  yourself — **  and  pointed  out  a  suit 
In  which  a  Princess  with  great  pleasure  would 

Array  her  limbs ;  but  Juan  standing  mute. 
As  not  being  in  a  masquerading  mood. 

Gave  it  a  slight  kick  with  his  Christian  foot ; 
And  when  the  old  negro  told  him  to  **  Get  ready,** 
Beplied,  **  Old  gentleman,  I *m  not  a  lady.** 

LXXIV. 

**  What  yon  may  be,  I  neither  know  nor  care,** 
Said  Baba ;  **  but  pray  do  as  I  desire : 

I  have  no  more  time  nor  many  words  to  spare.** 
**^t  least,**  said  Juan,  **  sure  I  may  inquire 

The  cause  of  this  odd  travesty  ?  ** — "  Forbear,** 
Said  Baba,  **  to  be  curious ;  *twill  transpire. 

No  doubt,  in  proper  place,  and  time,  and  season : 

I  have  no  autiioxlty  to  teU  the  reason.'* 

LXXV. 
*<  Then  If  I  do^**  said  Juan,**  1 11  be **— ^Holdr 

BQoin*d  the  negro,  **  pray  be  not  provoking ; 
This  spirit  *s  well,  but  it  may  wax  too  bold. 

And  you  will  find  us  not  too  fond  of  Joking.'* 
**  What,  sir  {**  said  Juan,  «  shaU  it  e*er  be  told 

That  I  unsex*d  my  dress  ?  "    But  Baba,  stroking 
The  things  down,  said,  **  Incense  me,  and  I  call 
Those  who  will  leave  you  of  no  sex  at  alL 

LXXVI. 
**  I  offer  you  a  handsome  suit  of  clothes : 

A  woman*s,  true ;  but  then  there  is  a  cause 
Why  you  should  wear  them.'* — **  What,  though  my 
soul  loathes 

The  eflieminate  garb  ?** — thus,  after  a  short  pause, 
Sigh*d  Juan,  muttering  also  some  slight  oaths, 

<•  What  the  devU  shaU  I  do  with  all  this  gauie  ?** 
Thus  he  profonely  term*d  the  finest  lace 
Which  e*er  set  off  a  marriage-moming  face. 

1  [**  If  they  shsU  not  as  soon  cut  off  my  head.** —MS.] 


LXXYIL 
And  then  he  swore ;  and,  sighing,  on  he  sUpp*d 

A  pair  of  trousers  of  flesh-oolour'd  silk ; 
Next  with  a  virgin  lone  he  was  equipp'd. 

Which  girt  a  slight  chemise  as  white  as  milk ; 
But  tugging  on  his  petticoat,  he  trlpp'd. 

Which— as  we  say — or,  as  the  Scotch  say,  wkiik, 
(The  rhyme  obliges  me  to  this ;  sometimes 
Monarchs  are  less  imperative  than  rhymes) — t 

LXXVUL 
WhUk,  which  (or  what  you  please),  was  owing  to 

His  garment's  novelty,  and  his  being  awkward : 
And  yet  at  last  he  managed  to  get  through 

His  toilet,  though  no  doubt  a  little  backward : 
The  negro  Baba  help'd  a  little  too. 

When  some  untoward  part  of  raiment  stuck  hard ; 
And,  wrestling  both  his  arms  into  a  gown. 
He  paused,  and  took  a  survey  up  and  down. 

One  difficulty  still  remaln'd — his  hair 
Was  hardly  long  enough ;  but  Baba  found 

So  many  fidse  long  tresses  all  to  spare. 
That  soon  his  head  was  most  completely  crown*d» 

After  the  manner  then  in  fiuhion  there ; 
And  this  addition  with  such  gems  was  bound 

As  suited  the  ensembU  of  his  toilet. 

While  Baba  made  him  comb  his  head  and  oil  it 

LXXX. 

And  now  being  femininely  all  array'd. 

With  some  small  aid  from  scissors,paint,and  tweeiers, 
He  look'd  In  almost  all  respects  a  maid. 

And  Baba  smilingly  exclaim*d,  **  You  see,  sirs, 
A  perfect  transformation  here  display'd ; 

And  now,  then,  you  must  come  along  with  me,  aba. 
That  is — the  Lady  :**  clapping  his  hands  twice. 
Four  blacks  were  at  his  elbow  in  a  trice. 

IiXXXT. 

"  You,  sir,**  said  Baba,  nodding  to  the  one, 
**  Will  please  to  accompany  those  gentlemen 

To  supper ;  but  you,  worthy  Christian  nun. 
Will  follow  me :  no  trifling,  sir ;  for  when 

I  say  A  thing,  it  must  at  once  be  done. 
What  fear  you  ?  think  you  this  a  lion*s  den  1 

Why,  'tis  a  palace ;  where  the  truly  wise 

Anticipate  the  Prophet's  paradise. 

LXXXTI. 

**  You  fool  I  I  tell  you  no  one  means  yon  harm." 
**  So  much  the  better,"  Juan  said,  **  for  them ; 

Else  they  shall  feel  the  weight  of  this  my  arm. 
Which  is  not  quite  so  light  as  you  may  deem. 

I  yield  thus  far ;  but  soon  will  break  the  charm 
If  any  take  me  for  that  which  I  seem : 

So  that  I  trust  for  every  body's  sake. 

That  this  disguise  may  lead  to  no  mistake." 

LXXXHL 
*<  Blockhead  1  come  on,  and  see,"  quoth  Baba ;  while 

Don  Juan,  turning  to  his  comrade,  who 
Though  somewhat  grieved,  could  scarce  forbear  a 
smile 

Upon  the  metamorphosis  in  view, — 
"  FkreweU !"  they  mutually  exdaim'd :"  this  soil 

Seems  fertile  in  adventures  strange  and  new  i 
One*s  tum'd  half  Mussulman,  and  one  a  maid, 
By  this  old  black  enchanter's  imsought  aid. 

s  r*  Klogs  are  not  more  Iraperatlve  than  rhymet.**— MS.] 
I  Uu  2 
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LXXXIY. 
**  Farewell  1 "  said  Juan :  **  should  we  meet  no  more, 

I  wish  you  a  good  appetite.** — "  Farewell  !** 
BepUed  the  other ;  **  though  it  grieves  me  sore ; 

When  we  next  meet,  we*ll  have  a  tale  to  tell : 
We  needs  must  follow  when  Fate  puts  from  shore. 

Keep  your  good  name ;  though  Eve  herself  once 
felL**  [carry  me, 

**  Nay,**  quoth  the  maid,  **  the  Sultan's  self  shan't 
Unless  his  Highness  promises  to  marry  me.** 


LXXXV. 
And  thus  they  parted,  each  by  separate  doors ; 

Baba  led  Juan  onward  room  by  room 
Through  glittering  galleries,  and  o'er  marble  floors, 

Till  a  gigantic  portal  through  the  gloom, 
Haughty  and  huge,  along  the  distance  lowers ; 

And  wafted  far  arose  a  rich  perfume : 
It  seem'd  as  though  they  came  upon  a  shrine, 
For  all  was  Tast,  still,  fragrant,  and  divine. 

LXXXVL 
The  giant  door  was  broad,  and  bright,  and  high. 

Of  gilded  bronse,  and  carved  in  curious  guise ; 
Warriors  thereon  were  battling  ftiriously ; 

Here  stalks  the  victor,  there  the  vanquish'd  lies ; 
There  captives  led  in  triumph  droop  the  eye. 

And  in  perspective  many  a  squadron  flies : 
It  seems  the  work  of  times  before  the  line 
Of  Rome  transplanted  fell  with  Constantine. 

Lxxxvn. 

This  massy  portal  stood  at  the  wide  close 

Of  a  huge  hall,  and  on  Its  either  side 
Two  little  dwarft,  the  least  you  could  suppose. 

Were  sate,  like  ugly  imps,  as  if  allied 
In  mockery  to  the  enormous  gate  which  rose 

O'er  them  in  almost  pyramidic  pride : 
The  gate  so  splendid  was  in  all  iUfecUurts,  ^ 
You  never  thought  about  those  little  creatures, 

LXXXYin. 
Until  you  nearly  trod  on  them,  and  then 

Tou  started  back  in  horror  to  survey 
The  wondrous  hideousness  of  those  small  men. 

Whose  colour  was  not  black,  nor  white,  nor  grey. 
But  an  extraneous  mixture,  which  no  pen 

Can  trace,  although  perhaps  the  pencil  may; 
They  were  mis-shapen  pigmies,  deaf  and  dumb — 
Monsters,  who  cost  a  no  less  monstrous  sum. 

T.XYTTT. 

Their  duty  was — for  they  were  strong,  and  though 
They  look'd  so  little,  did  strong  things  at  times — 

To  ope  this  door,  which  they  could  really  do, 
The  hinges  being  as  smooth  as  Rogers'  rhymes ; 

And  now  and  then,  with  tough  strings  of  the  bow, 
As  is  the  custom  of  those  Eastern  dimes, 

To  give  some  rebel  Pacha  a  cravat : 

For  mutes  are  generally  used  for  that 

1  Featmrti  of  a  gate  ~  a  minlfterial  metaphor :  '*  the  /«a- 
tmrt  upon  which  this  queition  hmget."  see  the  "  Fudge 
Family,"  or  hear  Caitlereagh — [Phil.  Fudge,  in  hii  letter 
Co  Lord  Castlereagh,  sajn : 

**  Ai  tkou  would'st  lay,  mj  guide  and  teacher 
In  these  gay  metaphorlc  fringes, 
I  now  embark  into  the  /eaturt 
On  which  this  letter  chiefly  hinges." 

The  note  adds,  **  Terbatim  from  one  of  the  noble  Viscount's 
'  Amd  NOV,  stfr,  /  mmtt  tmhark  ittto  the  feature 
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xc. 

They  spoke  by  signs — that  is,  not  spoke  at 
And  looking  like  two  IncaU,  they  glared 

As  Baba  with  his  fingers  made  them  fldl 
To  heaving  back  the  portal  Iblds :  it 

Juan  a  moment,  as  this  pair  so  small. 
With  shrinking  serpent  optics  on  hhn 

It  was  as  if  thehr  little  looks  could  poison 

Or  Ihsdnate  whome'er  they  flx'd  their  tyt%  < 

XCI. 
Before  they  enter'd,  Baba  paused  to  hint 

To  Juan  some  slight  lessons  as  his  guide : 
«  If  you  could  just  contrive,"  he  said,  •*  to 

That  somewhat  manly  miyesty  of  stride, 
*T  would  be  as  well,  and, — (though  there  *s 

To  swing  a  little  less  from  side  to  side. 
Which  has  at  times  an  aspect  of  the  oddest ; 
And  also  could  you  look  a  little  modest, 

zcn. 

« 'T  would  be  convenient ;  ffur  theae  motet 
Like  needles,  which  may  pietoe  tboae 

And  if  they  should  discover  your  Hi^ifai.^^ 
Tou  know  how  near  us  the  deep  BosplsonB 

And  you  and  I  may  chance,  ere  momiag  riae. 
To  find  our  way  to  Marmora  without  boa^ 

Stitch'd  up  in  sacks — a  mode  of  navigattoa 

A  good  deal  practised  here  upon  occasfca,*'* 

xcm. 

With  this  encouragement,  he  led  the  waj 
Into  a  room  still  nobler  than  the  last ; 

A  rich  Gonfrision  form'd  a  disarray 
In  such  sort,  that  the  eye  along  it  cut 

Could  hardly  carry  any  thing  away. 

Object  on  ol^iect  flash'd  so  bright  and  tut ; 

A  daskling  mass  of  gems,  and  gold,  and  gjBtter, 

Magnificently  mingled  in  a  litter. 

xcnr. 

Wealth  had  done  wonders — taste  noC  miKk;  ■ 
things 

Occur  in  Orient  palaces,  and  even 
In  the  more  chasten'd  domes  of  Western  Ui^ 

(Of  which  I  have  also  seen  some  six  or  seren ) 
Where  I  cant  say  or  gold  or  tyamood  flings 

Great  lustre,  there  is  much  to  be  fiorfcivcn ; 
Groups  of  bad  statues,  tables,  chain,  and 
On  which  I  cannot  pause  to  make  my 
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XCV. 

In  this  imperial  hall,  at  distance  lay 
Under  a  canopy,  and  there  reclined 

Quite  in  a  confidential  queenly  way, 

A  lady ;  Baba  stopp'd,  and  kneeling  sign'd 

To  Juan,  who  though  not  much  used  to  inv» 
Knelt  down  by  instinct,  wondering  in  his 

What  all  this  meant :  while  Baba  bow'd  and 

His  head,  until  the  ceremony  ended. 


an  which  this  qmettiom 
p.  M] 

s  A  few  years  ago  the  wilfe  of  Modrtar 
to  bis  father  of  his  son's  supposed  iBfideUty:  he 
whom,  and  she  bad  the  bffbarlty  to  glr*  in  a 
twelTe  handsomest  women  In  Yaaina,    Tbrr  < 
fiistened  up  in  sacks,  and  drowned  In  the  lake  tks 
One  of  the  guards  who  was  present  faiforaed  ■» 
one  of  the  rietims  uttered  a  cry,  or  showed  a 
terror  at  so  i  jdden  a  "  wrench  fnm  all  we 
love."    [See  a«*.  pp.<62.  7&J 
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XCVL 
The  ladj  ristng  up  with  Buch  an  air 

As  Venus  rose  with  ftom  the  wave,  on  them 
Bent  like  an  antdopc  a  Fi^ihian  pair  i 

Of  cjres,  which  pat  out  each  surrounding  gem ; 
And  raiting  up  an  arm  as  moonlight  &ir. 

She  sign'd  to  Baba,  who  first  kissed  the  hero 
Of  her  deep  purple  robe,  and  speaking  low, 
Pointed  to  Juan,  who  remained  below. 

XCVIL 
Her  presence  was  as  lofty  as  her  state ; 

Her  beautf  of  that  overpowering  kind. 
Whose  force  description  only  would  abate : 

I*d  rather  leaye  it  much  to  your  own  mind. 
Than  lessen  it  by  what  I  could  relate 

Of  forms  and  fieatures ;  it  would  strike  you  blind 
Could  I  do  justice  to  the  full  detail ; 
So,  luckily  for  both,  my  phrases  fidL 


xcvm. 

Thus  much  however  I  may  add, — her  yean 

Were  ripe,  they  might  make  six-and-twenty  springs, 

But  there  are  forms  which  Time  to  touch  fbrbears, 
And  turns  aside  his  scythe  to  vulgar  things,  > 

Such  as  was  Blary's  Queen  of  Scots' ;  true — tears 
And  love  destroy ;  and  sapping  sorrow  wrings 

Charms  fhnn  the  charmer,  yet  some  never  grow 

Ugly ;  for  instance — Ninon  de  FEndos.  * 

XCDL 
She  spake  some  words  to  her  attendants,  who 

Composed  a  choir  of  girls,  ten  or  a  doien. 
And  were  all  clad  alike ;  like  Juan,  too, 

Who  wore  their  uniform,  by  Baba  chosen ; 
They  form*d  a  very  nymph-like  looking  crew,  ^ 

Which  might  have  called  Diana's  chorus  *'  cousin,** 
As  &r  as  outward  show  may  correspond ; 
I  won't  be  bail  for  any  thing  beyond. 

C. 
They  bow'd  obeisance  and  withdrew,  retiring^ 

But  not  by  the  same  door  through  which  came  in 
Baba  and  Juan,  which  last  stood  admiring. 

At  some  snudl  distance,  all  he  saw  within 

1      [**  As  Venus  roie  ttom  ocean — bent  on  them 

With  a  far-reaching  glance,  a  Paphian  pair."— MS.] 

'      ['*  But  there  are  forma  which  Tfane  adorns,  not  wears, 
And  to  which  beauty  obstinately  clings." — MS.] 

*  ["  Whh  regard  to  the  queen's  person,  all  contemporary 
authors  agree  In  ascribing  to  Mary  the  utmost  beauty  of 
countenance,  and  elegance  of  shape,  of  which  the  human  form 
is  capable.  Her  hair  was  black ;  her  eyes  were  a  dark  grey ; 
her  complexion  was  exquisitely  fine ;  and  her  tumds  and 
arms  remarkably  delicate,  both  as  to  shape  and  colour.  Her 
stature  was  of  a  neight  that  rose  to  the  mVi<«stlc.  She  danced, 
walked,  and  rode  with  equal  grace.  Her  taste  for  music  was 
Just,  and  she  both  sang  and  played  upon  the  lute  with  un- 
common skill.  No  man,  says  Brantome,  erer  beheld  her 
person  without  admiration  and  lore,  or  vrlll  rvtd  her  history 
without  sorrow." —  Robbktson.] 

4  [Mademoiselle  de  I'Endos,  celebrated  for  her  beauty,  her 
wit,  her  gallantry,  and,  above  all,  for  the  extraordlna(y 
length  of  time  during  which  she  preserved  her  attractions. 
She  Intrisued  with  tne  young  gentlemen  of  three  genera- 
tions, ana  Is  said  to  have  had  a  grandson  of  her  own  among 
her  lovers.  See  the  works  of  Madame  de  Sevigni,  Voltaire, 
&c.  ftc.  for  copious  particulars  of  her  life.  The  Biogrt^kie 
UniverteUe  says—**  In  her  old  age,  her  house  was  ttie  ren- 
dezvous of  the  most  distinguished  persons.  Scarron  con- 
sulted her  on  his  romances,  St.  Evremond  on  his  poems, 
M olidre  on  his  comedies,  Fontenelle  on  his  dialogues,  and  La 
Rochefoucault  on  his  maxims.  Coligny,  S^vlgni,  Ac.  were 
her  lovers  and  friends.  At  her  des^,  in  1706,  and  In  her 
nlDcdeth  year,  she  bequeathed  to  Voltaire  a  considerable 
sum,  to  expend  in  books."] 


This  strange  saloon,  much  fitted  for  inspiring 

Marvel  and  praise ;  for  both  or  none  things  win ; 
And  I  must  say,  I  ne'er  could  see  the  very 
Great  hi^ypiness  of  the  "  NU  AdmirarL'*^ 

CL 

"  Not  to  admire  is  all  the  art  I  know 

(Plain  truth,  dear  Murray?,  needs  fow  flowen  of 
speech) 
To  make  men  happy,  or  to  keep  them  so ; " 

(So  take  it  in  the  very  words  of  Creech). 
Thus  Horace  wrote  we  all  know  long  ago ; 

And  thus  Pope  >  quotes  the  precept  to  re-teach 
From  his  translation ;  but  had  none  admdftd^ 
Would  Pope  have  sung,  or  Horace  been  inspired?^ 

cn. 

Baba,  when  all  the  damsels  were  withdrawn, 
Motion'd  to  Juan  to  approach,  and  then 

A  second  time  desired  him  to  kneel  down. 
And  kiss  the  lady's  foot ;  which  maxim  when 

He  heard  repeated,  Juan  with  a  fix>wn 
Drew  himself  up  to  his  fidl  height  again. 

And  said,  *<  It  grieved  him,  but  he  could  not  stoop 

To  any  shoe,  unless  it  shod  the  Pope." 

cm. 

Baba,  indignant  at  this  ill-timed  pride, 

Made  fierce  remonstrances,  and  then  a  threat 

He  mutter'd  (but  the  last  was  given  aside) 
About  a  bow-string — quite  in  vain ;  not  yet 

Would  Juan  bend,  though  t  were  to  Mahomet's  bride  i 
There 's  nothixig  in  the  world  like  etiquette 

In  kingly  chambers  or  imperial  halls. 

As  also  at  the  race  and  county  balls. 

CIV. 
He  stood  like  Atlas,  with  a  world  of  words 

About  his  ears,  and  nathless  would  not  bend ; 
The  blood  of  all  his  line's  Castllian  lords 

Boil'd  in  his  veins,  and  ratlwr  than  descend 
To  stain  his  pedigree  a  thousand  swords 

A  thousand  times  of  him  had  made  an  end; 
At  length  perceiving  the  "foot*'  could  not  stind, 
Baba  proposed  that  he  should  kiss  the  hand^ 

*  I**  Her  fkir  maids  were  ranged  below  the  solk,  and,  to  the 


numoer  of  twenty,  were  ^  dressed  In  fine  light  damasks, 
brocaded  with  sliver.  Tiaey  nut  me  in  mind  of  the  pictures 
of  the  ancient  nymphs.    I  did  not  think  all  nature  could 


have  ftimlshed  such  a  scene  of  beauty,"  Ac  — Last  BL  W. 

Montagu.] 

*  [**  Nil  admirari,  prope  res  est  una,  Numid, 

Solaque  qiiss  poasit  fhceve  et  servare  beatan." — Hoo. 
lib.  i.  episL  vi.] 

7  [The  •*  Murray"  of  Pope  was  the  great  Earl  Mansfleid.] 

»  C"  Not  to  admire,  is  all  the  art  1  know 

To  make  men  happy,  and  to  keep  them  so, 

(Plain  truth,  dear  Murray,  needs  no  flowers  of  speech, 

So  take  it  in  the  very  words  of  Creech.")]. 

*  ['*  I  maintained  that  Horace  was  wrong  In  placing  hum|. 
ness  in  nil  admirari^  for  that  I  thought  admiration  one  or  tne 
most  agreeable  of  all  our  feelings ;  and  I  regretted  that  I  had 
lost  much  of  my  disposition  to  admire,  which  people  generally 
do  as  they  advance  In  life.  "  Sir,"  said  Johnson,**  as  a  man  ad- 
vances in  life,  he  gets  what  Is  better  tlian  admiration  —Jmdg. 
memi,  to  esUmate  things  at  their  true  value."  I  stUl  insisted 
that  admiration  was  more  pleasing  than  Judgment,  aa  love  is 
more  pleasing  tlun  friendship.  The  feeling  of  flrleodshlp  Is  like 
thiU  of  being  comfortably  fllled  with  roast  beef ;  love,  Uke  being 
enlivened  with  champagne.  Joimaoif ,  "  No,  Sir ;  admiration 
and  love  are  like  bemg  Intoxicated  with  champagne :  Judg- 
ment and  fHendshIp  like  being  enlivened.  Waller  has  hit 
upon  the  same  thought  with  you ;  but  I  dont  believe  you 
luve  borrowed  from  WaUer.'*  —  Boawaix,  voI.t.  p.806. 
edit.  1835.] 
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cv. 

Here  was  an  honourable  compromise, 

A  half-way  house  of  diplomatic  rest, 
Where  they  might  meet  In  much  more  peaceful  guise; 

And  Juan  now  his  willingness  ezprest. 
To  use  all  fit  and  proper  courtesies. 

Adding,  that  this  was  commonest  and  best, 
For  through  the  South,  the  custom  still  commands 
The  gentleman  to  kiss  the  lady's  hands. 

CVI. 

And  he  advanced,  though  with  but  a  bad  grace. 
Though  on  more  thorougk-hred^  or  fidrer  fingers 

No  lips  e'er  left  their  transitory  trace : 
On  such  as  these  the  lip  too  fondly  lingers, 

And  for  one  kiss  would  fidn  imprint  a  brace. 
As  you  will  see,  if  she  you  love  shall  bring  hers 

In  contact ;  and  sometimes  even  a  fidr  stranger's 

An  almost  twelvemonth's  constancy  endangers. 

cvn. 

The  lady  eyed  him  o*er  and  o*er,  and  bade 
Baba  retire,  which  he  obey*d  in  style. 

As  if  well  used  to  the  retreating  trade ; 
And  taking  hints  in  good  part  all  the  while, 

He  whisper'd  Juan  not  to  be  afraid, 
And  looking  on  him  with  a  sort  of  smile. 

Took  leave,  with  such  a  fkce  of  satisfaction. 

As  good  men  wear  who  have  done  a  virtuous  action. 

cvm. 

When  he  was  gone,  there  was  sudden  change : 
I  know  not  what  might  be  the  lady's  thought. 

But  o'er  her  bright  brow  flashM  a  tumult  strange, 
And  into  her  dear  cheek  the  blood  was  brought. 

Blood-red  as  sunset  summer  clouds  which  range 
The  verge  of  Heaven ;  and  in  her  Lu^  eyes  wrought 

A  mixture  of  sensations,  might  be  scann'd. 

Of  half  voluptuousness  and  half  command. 

CIZ. 
Her  fbrm  had  all  the  softness  of  her  sex. 

Her  features  all  the  sweetness  of  the  devil. 
When  he  put  on  the  cherub  to  perplex 

Eve,  and  paved  (God  knows  how)  the  road  to  evil ; 
The  sun  himself  was  scarce  more  free  ftx>m  specks 

Than  she  flrom  aught  at  which  the  eye  could  cavil ; 
Tet,  somehow,  there  was  something  somewhere  want- 
As  if  she  rather  ordered  than  was  granting.  —      [ing, 

ex. 

Something  Imperial,  or  imperious,  threw 
A  chain  o'er  all  she  did ;  that  is,  a  chain 

Was  thrown  as  'twere  about  the  neck  of  you — 
And  rapture's  self  will  seem  almost  a  pain 

With  aught  which  looks  like  despotism  in  view : 
Our  souls  at  least  are  free,  and  'tis  in  vain 

We  would  against  them  make  the  flesh  obey — 

The  spirit  in  the  end  will  have  its  way. 

CXL 
Her  very  smile  was  haughty,  though  so  sweet; 

Her  very  nod  was  not  an  inclination ; 
There  was  a  self-will  even  in  her  small  feet, 

As  though  they  were  quite  conscious  of  her  station — 
They  trod  as  upon  necks ;  and  to  complete 

Her  state  (it  is  the  custom  of  her  nation), 
A  poniard  deck'd  her  girdle,  as  the  sign 
She  was  a  sultan's  bride,  (thank  Heaven,  not  mine  t) 

*  There  Is  nothing,  perhaps,  more  distinctive  of  birth 
fhan  the  hand.  It  la  almost  the  only  sign  of  blood  which  aria- 
tocrary  can  generate.    [Sec  ais/<,  p.  644.] 


G^ 


czn. 

<•  To  hear  and  to  obey"  had  been  fhan  birth 
The  law  of  all  around  her ;  to  fbUU 

All  phantasies  which  yielded  Joy  or  mlrtli* 
Had  been  her  slaves'  chief  pleasure^  as  her 

Her  blood  was  high,  her  beanty  scaree  of 
Judge,  then,  if  her  caprices  e'er  atiood  rtQl ; 

Had  she  but  been  a  Christian,  I've  a  notion 

We  should  have  found  out  the  ** 


cxnL 

Whate'er  the  saw  and  coveted  waa  braiftlit; 

Whate'er  she  did  imC  see,  if  she  rappoacd 
It  might  be  seen,  with  diligenoe  wis  soui^t,  [dosed: 

And  when  twas  found  stnd^tway  the 
There  was  no  end  unto  the  things  she  boqgitt. 

Nor  to  the  trouble  which  her  ftndea 
Tet  even  her  tyranny  had  such  a  gnoew 
The  women  pardon'd  all  except  her 


CXIV. 
Juan,  the  latest  of  her  whimsy  had  canght 

Her  eye  in  passing  on  his  way  to  sale ; 
She  order'd  him  directly  to  be  bought. 

And  Baba,  who  had  ne'er  been  known  to  ftil 
In  any  kind  of  mischief  to  be  wronght* 

At  all  such  auctions  knew  how  to  prev^ : 
She  had  no  prudence,  but  he  bad ;  and  this 
Explains  the  garb  which  Juan  took  amlsa. 

CXV. 

His  youth  and  ficatures  fkvour'd  the  disguiae» 
And,  should  you  ask  how  she,  a  sultanas  bride. 

Could  risk  or  compass  such  strange  phantsaiea. 
This  I  must  leave  sultanas  to  decide : 

Emperors  are  only  husbands  in  wives*  eyes, 
And  kings  and  consorts  oft  are  mystified, ' 

As  we  may  ascertain  with  due  precision. 

Some  by  experience,  others  by  tnditkMi. 

CXVI. 
But  to  the  main  point,  where  we  have  been 

She  now  conceived  all  dlfSculdes  past. 
And  deem'd  herself  extremely  condcacrnding 

When,  being  made  her  property  at  last. 
Without  more  prefkoe,  in  her  blue  eyes 

Passion  and  power,  a  glance  on  him  she 
And  merely  saying,  '*  Christian,  canst  tbou 
Conceived  that  phnse  was  quite  enougli  to 

cxvn. 

And  so  it  was,  in  proper  time  and  place  ; 

But  Juan,  who  had  still  his  mind  o' 
With  Haid^e'a  Isle  and  soft  Ionian  £kc. 

Felt  the  warm  blood,  which  In  his  frn 
Kush  back  upon  his  heart,  which  ftUM  apice. 

And  left  his  cheeks  as  pale  as  snowdrops 
These  words  went  through  Ms  soul  like 
So  that  he  spoke  not,  but  bunt  into  tean. 

CXVIIL 
She  was  a  good  deal  shock'd ;  not  diock^  al 

For  women  shed  and  use  them  at  their  lOdiic  ; 
But  there  is  something  when  man's  eye  appears 

Wet,  stiU  more  disagreeable  and  striking: 
A  woman's  tear-drop  melts,  a  man's  half  sean^ 

Like  molten  lead,  as  if  yon  thnist  a  pike  in 
Hb  heart  to  force  it  out,  for  (to  be  shoctcr) 
To  them  'tis  a  relief,  to  us  a  tortiuv. 

*  [*•  And  hiuboDdi  now  and  Uica  ate  n9«UAid.**->XB.' 
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And  the  ivonld  liaTe  consoled,  bnt  knew  not  how : 
Having  no  equals,  nothing  which  had  e'er 

Infected  her  with  sympathy  tiU  now, 
And  never  having  dreamt  what  'twas  to  bear 

Aught  of  a  serious,  sorrowing  kind,  although 
There  might  arise  some  pouthig  petty  care 

To  cross  her  brow,  she  wonder*d  how  so  near 

Her  eye  another's  eyes  could  shed  a  tear. 

CXX. 

But  nature  teaches  more  than  power  can  spoil,  i 
And,  when  a  girong  although  a  strange  sensation 

Moves — female  hearts  are  such  a  genial  soil, 
Por  kinder  fieelingB,  whatsoe'er  their  nation. 

They  naturally  pour  the  **  wine  and  oU," 
Samaritans  in  every  situation ; 

And  thus  Gulbeyas,  though  she  knew  not  why, 

Felt  an  odd  glistening  moisture  in  her  eye. 

CXXL 

But  tears  must  stop  like  all  things  else ;  and  soon 
Juan,  who  for  an  instant  had  been  moved 

To  such  a  sorrow  by  the  intrusive  tone 
Of  one  who  dared  to  ask  If  **  he  had  loved," 

Call'd  back  the  stoic  to  his  eyes,  which  shone 
Bright  with  the  very  weakness  he  reproved ; 

And  although  sensitive  to  beauty,  he 

Felt  most  indignant  still  at  not  being  free. 

czxn. 

Gulbeyas,  for  the  first  time  in  her  days. 
Was  much  emborrass'd,  never  having  met 

In  all  her  life  with  aught  save  prayers  and  praise ; 
And  as  she  also  risk'd  her  life  to  get 

Him  whom  she  meant  to  tutor  in  love's  ways 
Into  a  comfortable  tete-a-tete. 

To  lose  the  hour  would  make  her  quite  a  martyr. 

And  they  had  wasted  now  almost  a  quarter. 

cxxni. 

I  also  would  suggest  the  fitting  time, 

To  gentlemen  in  any  such  like  case. 
That  is  to  say — in  a  meridian  clime, 

With  us  there  is  more  law  given  to  the  chase, 
But  here  a  small  delay  forms  a  great  crime : 

So  recollect  that  the  extremest  grace 
Is  just  two  minutes  for  your  declaration — 
A  moment  more  would  hurt  your  reputation. 

CXXIV. 

Juan's  was  good ;  and  might  have  been  stffl  better. 
But  he  had  got  Hald^  into  his  head : 

However  strange,  he  could  not  yet  forget  her. 
Which  made  him  seem  exceedingly  ill-bred. 

Gulbeyai,  who  look'd  on  him  as  her  debtor 
For  having  had  him  to  her  palace  led. 

Began  to  blush  up  to  the  eyes,  and  then 

Grow  deadly  pale,  and  then  blush  back  agahi. 

cxxv. 

At  length.  In  an  imperial  way,  she  laid 
Her  hand  on  his,  and  bending  on  him  eyes. 

Which  needed  not  an  empire  to  persuade, 
Look'd  into  his  for  love,  where  none  replies : 

>  [**  But  nature  teaches  what  power  cannot  spoil. 

And,  though  it  wag  a  new  and  itraoge  sensation, 
Young  female  hearts  are  such  a  geniaisoU 
For  kinder  feelings,  she  forgot  her  station."— MS.] 

'  [In  Fielding's  novel  of  Joseph  Andrews.] 

»  C"  But  if  my  boy  with  rirtue  be  endued. 

What  harm  will  beauty  do  him  ?    Nay.  what  good  ? 


Her  brow  grew  bUck,  bnt  she  would  not  upbraid. 
That  being  the  last  thing  a  proud  woman  tries ; 
She  rose,  and  pausing  one  chaste  moment,  threw 
Herself  upon  his  breast,  and  there  she  grew. 

CXXVL 
This  was  an  awkward  test,  as  Juan  found. 

But  he  was  steel'd  by  sorrow,  wrath,  and  pride : 
With  gentle  force  her  white  arms  he  unwound. 

And  seated  her  all  drooping  by  his  side. 
Then  rising  haughtily  he  gUmced  around. 

And  looking  coldly  hi  her  foce,  he  cried, 
"  The  prison'd  eagle  will  not  pair,  nor  I 
Serve  a  sultana's  sensual  phantasy. 

CXXVIL 

'*  Thou  ask'st,  if  I  can  love  ?  be  this  the  proof 
How  much  I  have  loved — that  I  love  not  thee  I 

In  this  vUe  garb,  the  distaff,  web,  and  woof, 
Were  fitter  for  me :  Love  is  for  the  firee  I 

I  am  not  dazxled  by  this  splendid  roof; 
Whate'er  thy  power,  and  great  it  seems  to  be ; 

Heads  bow,  knees  bend,  eyes  watch  around  a  throne, 

And  hands  obey —  our  hearts  are  still  our  own." 

cxxvnL 

This  was  a  truth  to  us  extremely  trite ; 

Not  so  to  her,  who  ne'er  had  heard  such  things : 
She  deem'd  her  least  command  must  yield  delight, 

Earth  being  only  made  for  queens  and  kings. 
If  hearts  lay  on  the  left  side  or  the  right 

She  hardly  knew,  to  such  perfection  brings 
Legitimacy  its  bom  votaries,  when 
Aware  of  their  due  royal  rights  9'er  men. 

CXXIX. 

Besides,  as  has  been  said,  she  was  so  lUr 

As  even  in  a  much  humbler  lot  had  made 
A  kingdom  or  oonftision  any  where. 

And  also*  as  may  be  presumed,  she  kid 
Some  stress  on  charms,  which  seldom  are,  if  e'er, 

By  their  possessors  thrown  Into  the  shade  x 
She  thought  hen  gave  a  double  **  right  divine ; " 

And  half  of  that  opinion 's  also  mine. 

cxxx. 

Bemember,  or  (if  you  can  not)  imagine, 
Te    who  have  kept  your  chastity  when  young. 

While  some  more  desperate  dowager  has  been  waging 
Love  with  you,  and  been  in  the  dog-days  stung 

By  your  reftisal,  recollect  her  raging ! 
Or  recollect  all  that  was  said  or  sung 

On  such  a  sulject ;  then  suppose  the  fkce 

Of  a  young  downright  beau^  in  this  case. 

CXXXL 

Suppose, — but  you  ahready  have  supposed. 
The  spouse  of  Potiphar,  the  Lady  Booby,  * 

Phcdra>,  and  all  which  story  has  disclosed 
Of  good  examples ;  pity  that  so  fow  by 

Poets  and  private  tutors  are  exposed. 

To  educate  —  ye  youth  of  Europe  —  you  by  I 

But  when  you  have  supposed  the  few  we  know, 

Tou  can't  suppose  Gulbeyas'  angry  brow. 

Say.  what  aTall'd.  of  old.  to  Theseus*  son. 
The  stem  resolTe  ?  what  to  BeUerophon  ?— 
O.  then  did  Phcdra  redden,  then  her  pride 
Took  fire  to  be  so  stedfastly  denied  I 
Then,  too.  did  Sthenobca  glow  with  shame, 
And  both  burst  forth  with  unextinguish'd  flamer*— Juv. 
The  adventures  of  Hlppolitus,  the  son  tti  Theseus,  and  Bel- 
lerophon  are  well  known.    They  were  accused  of  ' 
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A  tigress  voWA  of  jouxig,  a  lioness. 

Or  any  interesting  beast  of  prey. 
Are  similes  at  hand  for  the  distress 

Of  ladies  who  can  not  haye  their  own  way ; 
Bat  though  my  turn  will  not  be  served  with  less, 

These  don't  express  one  half  what  I  should  say: 
For  what  is  stealing  young  ones,  few  or  many. 
To  cutting  short  their  hopes  of  haying  any  ? 

cxxxm. 

The  loye  of  ofihpring*s  nature's  genersl  law, 
From  tigresses  and  cubs  to  ducks  and  ducklings ; 

There's  nothing  whets  the  beak,  or  arms  the  claw 
Like  an  hiyasion  of  their  babes  and  sucklings ; 

And  all  who  haye  seen  a  human  nursery,  saw  [lings ; 
How  mothers  love  their  children's  squalls  and  chuck- 

This  strong  extreme  effect  (to  tire  no  longer 

Tour  patience)  shows  the  cause  must  still  be  stronger. 

CXXZIY. 

If  I  said  iire  flash'd  fh>m  Oulbeyas*  eyes, 

'T  were  nothing  —  fbr  her  eyes  flash'd  always  fire ; 

Or  said  her  cheeks  assumed  the  deepest  dyes, 
I  should  but  bring  disgrace  upon  the  dyer, 

So  supernatural  was  her  passion's  rise ; 
For  ne'er  till  now  she  knew  a  check'd  desire : 

£yen  ye  who  know  what  a  check'd  woman  is 

(Enough,  God  knows !)  would  much  fall  short  of  this. 

cxxxv. 

Her  rsge  was  but  a  minute's,  and  'twas  well  — 
A  moment's  more  had  sUdn  her;  but  the  while 

It  lasted  'twas  like  a  short  glimpse  of  hell : 
Nought's  more  sublime  than  energetic  bile. 

Though  horrible  to  see  yet  grand  to  tell. 
Like  ocean  waning  'gainst  a  rocky  isle ; 

And  the  deep  passions  flashing  through  her  form 

Made  her  a  beautiftil  embodied  storm. 

CXXXVL 
A  vulgar  tempest  'twere  to  a  typhoon 

To  match  a  common  ftiry  with  her  rsge, 
And  yet  she  did  not  want  to  reach  the  moon,  i 

Like  moderate  Hotspur  on  the  immortal  page ;  ' 
Her  anger  pitch'd  into  a  lower  tune. 

Perhaps  the  ibult  of  her  soft  sex  and  sge  — 
Her  wish  was  but  to  «  kill,  kill,  kill,"  like  Lear's, ' 
And  then  her  thirst  of  blood  was  quench'd  in  tears. 


cxxxvn. 

A  storm  it  raged,  and  like  the  storm  it  pass'd, 
Fass'd  without  words — in  fiict  she  oould  not  speak ; 

And  then  her  sex's  shame  ^  broke  in  at  last, 
A  sentiment  till  then  in  her  but  weak. 

But  now  it  flowed  in  natural  and  fiut, 
As  water  through  an  unexpected  leak. 

For  she  felt  humbled  —  and  humiliation 

Is  sometimes  good  for  people  in  her  station. 


oence,  I7  the  women  whoce  inordinate  pauioni  they  had  re- 
Aind  to  gratify  at  the  expense  of  their  duty,  and  lacrtflced 
to  the  fatal  credulity  of  the  htubaods  of  the  diu^tpoiated  iUr 
onei.  It  is  very  probable  that  both  the  storlec  are  founded 
on  the  Scripture  account  of  Joseph  and  Potiphar's  wife. — 
GiyroRD.] 

1  ["  By  hearen  I  metiblnks,  it  were  an  easy  leap. 

To  pluck  bright  honour  from  the  pale-laced  moon.*'  — 

*  P'Uke  natoral  Shakspeare  00  the  immortal  pa(e."<- 

llSaJ 


It  teaches  them  that  they  are  flesh  and  blood. 
It  also  gently  hints  to  them  that  othen. 

Although  of  clay,  are  yet  not  quite  of  mud ; 
That  urns  and  pipkins  are  bat  fhiglle 

And  works  of  the  same  pottery,  bad  or  good. 
Though  not  all  bom  of  the  samealrea  and 

It  teaches  —  Heaven  knows  only  what  It 

But  sometimes  it  may  mend,  and  often 


CXXXIX, 

Her  first  thought  was  to  cut  oiT  Juan's  head ; 

Her  second,  to  cut  only  his — aoquaintaner; 
Her  third,  to  ask  him  where  he  had  been  bred ; 

Her  fourth,  to  rally  him  into  repentance ; 
Her  fifth,  to  call  her  maids  and  go  to  bed ; 

Her  sixth,  to  stab  herself;  her  seventh,  to 
The  lash  to  Baba:  — but  her  grand  resouroe 
Was  to  sit  down  again,  and  cry  of  ooone. 

CXL. 
She  thought  to  stab  herself^  but  then  she  had 

The  dsgger  close  at  hand,  which  made  it 
For  Eastern  stays  are  little  made  to  psd. 

So  that  a  poniard  pierces  if  t  is  stuck  haid  : 
She  thought  of  killing  Juan  — but,  poor  lad  I 

Though  he  deserved  it  well  for  bdag  so 
The  cutting  off  his  head  was  not  the  art 
Most  likely  to  attain  her  aim  —  his  heart. 

CXLL 
Juan  was  moved :  he  had  made  up  hb  rnxod 

Tb  be  impaled,  or  quarter'd  as  a  dish 
For  dogs,  or  to  be  slain  with  pangs  refined. 

Or  thrown  to  lions,  or  made  baits  for  11^ 
And  thus  heroically  stood  nsign'd, 

Bather  than  sin — except  to  his  own  wish: 
But  all  his  great  preparatives  lor  dying 
Dissolved  like  snow  before  a  woman  crjtng. 


CXLIL 
As  through  his  palms  Bob  Acres*  valour 

So  Juan's  virtue  ebb'd,  I  know  not  how ; 
And  first  he  wonder'd  why  he  had  refbaed  ; 

And  then,  if  matters  could  be  made  up 
And  next  his  savage  virtue  he  aocnsedp 

Just  as  a  fHar  may  accuse  his  vow. 
Or  as  a  dame  repents  her  of  her  oath. 
Which  mostly  ends  in  some  small  breSfCfa  of 

CXLHL 
So  he  began  to  stammer  some  excuses; 

But  words  are  not  enongh  in  such  a 
Although  you  borrow'd  all  that  e'er  the 

Have  sung,  or  even  a  Dandy'^  dandiest 
Or  all  the  figures  Castlereagh  abuses ;  < 

Just  as  a  languid  smile  began  to  flatter 
His  peace  was  making,  but  befbre  he  vvntuied 
Further,  old  Baba  rather  briskly  entered. 

*  [*'  And  when  I  have  stolen  upon  tbcee  ■odb-Ib  Iv 

Then  kUl,  UU.  kill,  Ull,  kill,  kffl.**— Imp.] 

*  V*A  woman  seom'd  Is  pitileas  «a  ftto. 

For.  there,  the  dread  oC 

*  C"  Yet.  my  valour  Is  certainly 
I  feel  it  cttsfiy ,  as  it  were,  at  the 
SaiaiDAM'f  Juvalg.l 

*  [•*  Or  all  the  stulT  which 
MS.l 
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CXLIY. 

<*  Bride  of  the  Sun  I  and  Sister  of  the  Moon  1** 

(*T  wu  thus  he  sptke,)  "and  Empress  of  the  Earth  ! 
Whose  frown  would  put  the  spheres  all  out  of  tune. 

Whose  smile  makes  all  the  planets  dance  with  mirUi, 
Tour  slave  brings  tidings  —  he  hopes  not  too  soon  — 

Which  your  sublime  attention  may  be  worth  : 
The  Sun  himself  has  sent  me  like  a  ray. 
To  hint  that  he  is  coming  up  this  way.'* 

CXLV. 
"  Is  It,**  exclaimed  Gulbeyaz,  *<  as  you  say? 

I  wish  to  heaven  he  would  not  shine  till  morning  I 
But  bid  my  women  form  the  milky  way.        [ing— ^ 

Hence,  my  old  comet !  give  the  stars  due  wam- 
And,  Christian !  mingle  with  them  as  you  may. 

And  as  you'd  have  me  pardon  your  past  Boom- 
ing  '* 

Here  they  were  interrupted  by  a  humming 

Sound,  and  then  by  a  cry,  "  The  Sultan's  coming  !** 

CXLVL 
First  came  her  damsels,  a  decorous  file. 

And  then  his  Highness*  eunuchs,  black  and  white; 
The  train  might  reach  a  quarter  of  a  mile : 

His  mi^esty  was  always  so  polite 
As  to  announce  his  ylsits  a  long  while 

Before  he  came,  especially  at  night ; 
For  being  the  last  wife  of  the  Emperour, 
She  was  of  course  the  favourite  of  the  four. 

CXLVn. 
His  Highness  was  a  man  of  solemn  port, 

Shawl'd  to  the  nose,  and  bearded  to  the  eyes, 
Snatch'd  firom  a  prison  to  preside  at  court, 

ffis  lately  bowstrung  brother  caused  his  rise ; 
He  was  as  good  a  sovereign  of  the  sort 

As  any  mention'd  in  the  histories 
Of  Cantemir,  or  Knoll£s,  where  few  shine 
Save  Solyman,  the  glory  of  their  line.  < 

cxLvm. 

He  went  to  mosque  in  state,  and  said  his  pnyen 
With  more  than  **  Oriental  scrupulosity;**' 

He  left  to  his  visier  all  state  aflUrs, 
And  show'd  but  little  royal  curiosity ; 

I  know  not  if  he  had  domestic  cares  — 
No  process  proved  connubial  animosity; 

Four  wives  and  twice  five  hundred  maids,  unseen, 

Were  ruled  as  calmly  as  a  Christian  queen.  * 

CXUX, 
If  now  and  then  there  happen'd  a  slight  slip, 

Little  was  heard  of  criminal  or  crime ; 
The  story  scarcely  paas'd  a  single  lip — 

The  sack  and  sea  had  settled  all  in  time, 

*  [**  Bot  prithee — get  my  women  In  the  way. 

That  all  the  ttan  may  gleam  with  due  adorning."— 

ms.] 

*  It  mxy  not  be  unworthy  of  remark,  that  Bacon,  in  hli 
esiay  on  **  Empire,"  hints  tnat  Solyman  waa  the  laft  of  hii 
line ;  on  what  authority,  I  luiow  not  These  are  hla  words : — 
**  The  destruction  of  MusUpha  was  so  fatal  to  Solyman's 
line :  as  the  succession  of  the  Turks  from  Solvman  until  this 
day  is  suspected  to  be  untrue,  and  of  strange  blood ;  for  that 
Seiymus  the  second  was  thought  to  be  supposititious."  But 
Bacon,  in  his  historical  authorities,  is  often  inaccurate.  I  could 
gite  half  adoxen  instances  firom  his  Apophthegms  only.  [See 
Afpsmdix  :  Don  Juan,  canto  v.] 

*  [Gibbon.] 

4       [**  Because  he  kept  them  wrapt  up  in  his  closet,  he 
Ruled  four  wives  and  twelve  hundred  whores,  unseen. 
More  easily  than  Christian  kings  one  queen."— MS.] 

*  I**  There  enoiDd  many  a  fair  Sultana's  trip : 

The  Public  knew  no  more  than  does  this  rhyme ; 
No  printed  scandals  flew,— the  fish,  of  course. 
Were  better— while  the  morals  were  no  worse."  —MS.] 


From  which  the  secret  nobody  could  rip: 

The  Public  knew  no  more  than  does  this  rhyme ; 
No  scandals  made  the  daily  press  a  curse — 
Morals  were  better,  and  the  fish  no  worse.  ^ 

CL. 
He  saw  with  his  own  eyes  the  moon  was  round, 

Was  also  certain  that  the  earth  was  square. 
Because  he  had  Joumey'd  tUty  miles,  and  foimd 

No  sign  that  it  was  circular  any  where ; 
His  empire  also  was  without  a  bound : 

*T  is  true,  a  little  troubled  here  and  there. 
By  rebel  pachas,  and  encroaching  giaours. 
But  then  they  never  came  to  **  the  Seven  Towers  i"^ 

CLI. 
Except  in  shape  of  envoys,  who  were  sent 

To  lodge  there  when  a  war  broke  out,  according 
To  the  true  law  of  nations,  which  ne*er  meant 

Those  scoundrels,  who  have  never  had  a  sword  in 
Their  dirty  diplomatic  hands,  to  vent 

Their  spleen  in  making  strife,  and  safely  wording 
Their  Ues,  yclep*d  despatches,  without  risk  or 
The  singeing  of  a  single  inky  whisker. 

CLH. 
He  had  fifty  daughters  and  four  doien  sons. 

Of  whom  all  such  as  came  of  age  were  stow*d. 
The  former  in  a  palace,  where  like  nuns 

They  lived  till  some  Bashaw  was  sent  abroad. 
When  she,  whose  turn  it  was,  was  wed  at  once. 

Sometimes  at  six  years  old? — though  this  seems 
odd, 
*Tis  true ;  the  reason  is,  that  the  Bashaw 
Must  make  a  present  to  his  sire  in  law. 

CLm. 
His  sons  were  kept  in  prison,  till  they  grew 

Of  years  to  fill  a  bowstring  or  the  throne. 
One  or  the  other,  but  which  of  the  two 

Could  yet  be  known  unto  the  fiites  alone ; 
Meantime  the  education  they  went  through 

Was  princely,  as  the  proo^  have  always  shown : 
So  that  the  heir  apparent  still  was  found 
No  less  deserving  to  be  hang'd  than  crown*d. 

CLIV. 
His  BdOesty  saluted  his  fourth  spouse 

With  all  the  ceremonies  of  his  rank. 
Who  clear'd  her  sparkling  eyes  and  smooth*d  her  brows, 

As  suits  a  matron  who  has  play'd  a  prank ; 
These  must  seem  doubly  mindfhl  of  their  vows, 

To  save  the  credit  of  their  breaking  bank : 
To  no  men  are  such  cordial  greetings  given. 
As  those  whose  wives  have  made  them  fit  for  heaven, 

*  [The  state  prison  of  Constantinople,  in  which  the  Porte 
shuts  up  the  ministers  ot  hostile  powers  who  are  dilatory  in 
taking  their  departure,  under  pretence  of  protecting  them 
tnm  the  insults  of  the  mob.  —  hops. 

We  attempted  to  visit  the  Seven  Towers,  bat  were  stopped 
at  the  entrance,  and  informed  that  without  a  flrman  it  was 
inaccessible  to  strangers.  It  was  supposed  that  Count  Bu» 
lukoir,  the  Russian  minister,  would  be  the  last  of  the  MotU' 
$itflr$,  or  Imperial  hoetages,  confined  in  this  fortress  (  but 
since  the  year  1784,  M.  Ruflln  and  many  of  the  French  have 
been  Imprisoned  in  the  same  place ;  and  the  dungeons  were 
gaping.  It  seems,  for  the  sacred  persons  of  the  gentlemen 
composing  his  Britannic  Majesty's  mission,  prerious  to  the 
rupture  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Forte  in  1809.— 

HOBHODSB.] 

7  [«•  The  princess "  (Suite  Aima,  daughter  of  Achmet 
III.)  **  exclaimed  against  the  barbarity  of  the  institution 
which,  at  six  years  old,  had  put  her  In  the  power  of  a  decrepit 
old  man,  who,  by  treating  her  like  a  chUd,  had  only  insplnd 
disgust."— Db  Tott.] 
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CLV. 

H!i  Highness  cut  around  his  great  Uack  eyes, 
And  looking,  as  he  always  look'd,  perceived 

Juan  amongst  the  damsels  In  disguise. 

At  which  he  seem'd  no  whit  surprised  nor  grieved. 

But  Just  remarked  with  air  sedate  and  wise. 
While  stin  a  fluttering  sigh  Oulheyas  heaved, 

<'  I  see  you  've  bought  another  girl ;  *tis  pity 

That  a  mere  Christian  should  be  half  so  pretty.** 

CLVL 
This  compliment,  which  drew  all  eyes  upon 

The  new-bought  virgin,  made  her  blush  and  shake. 
Her  comrades,  also,  thought  themselves  undone : 

Oh  I  ICahomet  1  that  his  ICi^iesty  should  take 
Such  notice**  of  a  giaour,  while  scarce  to  one 

Of  them  hii  lips  imperial  ever  spake  1 
There  was  a  general  whisper,  toss,  and  wriggle, 
But  etiquette  forbade  them  all  to  giggle. 

CLvn. 

The  Turks  do  well  to  shut — at  least,  sometimes— 
The  women  up — because,  in  sad  reality. 

Their  chastity  in  these  unhappy  climes 
Is  not  a  thing  of  that  astringent  quality, 

Which  in  the  North  prevents  precocious  crimes, 
And  makes  our  snow  less  pure  than  our  morality ; 

The  sun,  which  yearly  melts  the  polar  ice, 

Has  quite  the  contrary  eflfect  on  vice. 

CLVnL 
Thus  in  the  East  they  are  extremely  strict. 

And  wedlock  and  a  padlock  mean  the  same ; 
Excepting  only  when  the  former  *s  pick'd 

It  ne*er  can  be  replaced  in  proper  frame ; 

>  [Tbii  itansa— which  Lord  Byron  eompo$ei  te  bed,  Feb. 
i7.  ISSl .  it  not  in  the  ftrtt  edition.  On  ditcoTering  the  omit- 
•lon,  be  thui  remonstrated  with  Mr.  Murray :  —"Upon  what 
principle  have  you  omitted  one  of  the  concluding  ttanxas  sent 
as  an  addiUon  r — because  It  ended,  I  suppose,  with  — 

■  And  do  not  link  two  rirtuous  souls  for  life 
Into  that  moral  oemtamrt  man  and  wife  ? ' 

Now,  1  most  say,  once  for  all,  that  I  wiU  not  permit  any 
human  being  to  take  such  liberties  with  my  writings  because 
I  am  absent.  I  desire  the  omission  to  be  replaced.  I  bare 
read  OTor  the  poem  careftiUy,  and  I  tell  you,  U  i$  poetry. 
The  Uttle  enrious  knot  of  parson-poets  may  say  what  they 
please :  time  wM  show  thai  lam  wot,  As  fft»  Hutamce,  mi»- 
taken."} 

s  [Blackwood  sars,  in  No.  LXV..  for  June,  IMS,  **  These 
three  Cantos  (III.  IV.  V.)  are,  like  all  Byron's  poems,  and, 
by  the  way,  like  every  thing  in  this  world,  partly  good  and 
partly  bad.  In  the  particular  descriptions  they  are  not  so 
naugnty  as  their  predecessors :  indeed,  his  lordship  has  been 
so  pretty  and  weu-befaaved  on  the  present  occasion,  that  we 
should  not  be  surprised  to  hear  of  the  work  being  detected 
among  the  thrMd-cases,  flower-poCs,  and  cheap  tracts  that 
litter  the  drawing-room  tables  or  some  of  the  best  regulated 
famiUea.    By  those,  however,  who  suspect  him  of 


•*  a  strange  design 


Against  the  creed  and  morals  of  the  land, 
And  trace  it  in  this  poem  every  line,' 

it  will  be  found  as  bad  as  ever.  He  shows  his  knowledge  of 
the  world  too  openly ;  and  it  is  no  extenuation  of  this  nee- 
dom  that  he  does  it  playfully.  Only  inlants  can  be  shown 
naked  in  company  ;  but  his  lordship  pulls  the  very  robe-de- 
chambre  fh>m  both  men  and  women,  and  goes  on  with  his 
exposure  as  smirklngly  as  a  barrister  cross-questioning  a 
chamber-maid  in  a  case  of  erim.  con.  This,  as  nobody  can 
approve,  we  must  confess  is  very  bad.  Still,  it  is  harsh  to 
ascribe  to  wicked  motives  what  may  be  owing  to  the  tempt- 
ations of  circumstances,  or  the  headlong  impulse  of  passion. 
Even  the  worst  habits  ahould  be  charitably  considered,  for  they 
are  often  the  result  of  the  slow  but  irresistible  force  of 
nature,  over  the  artificial  manners  and  discipline  of  society— 
the  flowing  stream  that  wastes  away  its  embankments. 
Man  towards  his  fellow-man  should  be  at  least  compassion- 
ate ;  for  he  can  be  no  Judge  of  the  instincts  and  the  im« 
pulses  of  action,  he  can  only  see  effects. 


Spoilt,  as  a  pipe  of  daret  is  when  priA'd : 

But  then  their  own  polygamy  Is  to  bUae  ; 
Why  don't  they  knead  two  virtoons  souls  for  life 
Into  that  moral  centaur,  man  suod  wife  ?  i 

CLDL 
Thus  ikr  our  chronicle ;  and  now  wc  puaiep 

Though  not  for  want  of  matter ;  but  *tls  tiaic» 
According  to  the  andent  epic  laws. 

To  slacken  saQ,  and  andior  with  our  rityine. 
Let  this  fifth  canto  meet  with  due  applause. 

The  sixth  shall  have  a  touch  of  the  auJbltaae ; 
Meanwhile,  as  Homer  sometlnies  siecpa,  pefteya 
Toall  pardon  to  my  muse  a  few  short  napa.* 


Bon  9iuiit« 


PREFACE  TO  CANTOS  VL  VIL  AHD  Vin.  > 


Thx  details  of  the  liege  of  IsmaD  in  two  of 
lowing  cantoe  (t.  e.  the  seventh  and  dgteth 
taken  firom  a  French  Work,  entitled  *■  HMofee 
Nouvelle  Russie.  **  *  Some  of  the  Incktcnts 
to  Don  Juan  reaUy  occurred,  partlcolarty  tkr 
cumstance  of  his  saving  the  infent,  vrhkk  ww 
actual  case  of  the  late  Doc  de  Biftidisu  \ 
young  volunteer  in  the  Buasian  aervlor, 
ward  the  founder  and  bcnefiKtor  of 


> 

dels 


or- 


T* 


(S> 


—— 'Tremble,  tboa 
That  hast  within  thee  undlvulged  crtmea, 
UnwhlppM  of  Justice :  Hide  thee,  thou  bloodr  te 
Hiou  pajured,  and  tboo  aimular  nan  of  vittve. 
Tlion  art  incestuous :  Caitiff^  to  ptooei  shake. 
That  under  covert  and  convenleDt  seemlag 
Hast  practised  on  man's  llfis  l—Cloae  pi 
RiTe  your  concealing  eontlne&ts,  and  cr 
These  dreadfUI  summooers  grace.*  ** — Lemr.1 

*  [Cantos  Vl.,  VIL,  and  VIIL  wer«  wrftttt  at 
18S2,  and  published  Irr  Mr.  John  Hunt  ia  July.  |« 
poet's  resumption  of  Uoo  Juan  to  explained  Id  the 
extract  fhnn  nto  correspaodence :  — 

Pisa,  July  8.  1BS2 **  It  is  not  ImposalU*  tkM  I 

have  three  or  four  cantos  of  Don  Juan  ready  bf 
a  little  later,  as  I  obtained  a  permlaslon  Axaa 

continue  it,.— prorsdW  alwaw  it  was  to  be  saa .  _  ^ 

decorous  and  sentimental  m  the  oontinuitioB  than  o  tw 
commencement    How  flir  theae  cooditiaas  here 
filled  may  be  seen,  perb^is,  by  and  liy ;  bat  the 
only  taken  off  upon  these  stipulationa.**  ] 

*  [**  Essai  snr  THlstobv  andenne  et 
TeUe  Russle,  par  le  Marquto  Gabriel  de 
l'aris,18».*'J 

>  ["  Au  commencement  de  1808,  le  Dne  de 
nonun£  goovemcur  d'Odesaa.  QuandleDorvi 
Tadmlnistration,  auctiqe  rue  n'y  iltalt  foamte^  i 

ment  n'y  fitalt  achev^.    On  y  comptalt  i  pcin 

bitans :  onxe  ans  plus  tard,  lorsqull  s'en  flnWiM,  oa  t  a 
comptalt  trente-dnq  rallies.  Les  rues  toient  Di<e»  «l  rv- 
deau.  plant6es  d'une  double  rang  d'atbres ;  «a  Tub  j  T*tm 
tous  les  ttablissemens  qu'exigent  le  cnlbs,  \'\»m  i  sm  n  ■  « 
commodite,  et  m6me  les  plaisln  des  **"WfrTtt  Cn  epci  «d^ 
floe  public  avait  Hi  oftgUge :  le  gouvemeur,  d«as 
lul-mte»e,  etcette  simplicity  de  BMRtn,  qui  ( 
caractdre,  n'avait  rien  vonlu  dianger  k  In  \ 
qu'il  avait  trouvt  en  arrivant.  Leconmac 
traves,  avait  pris  I'essor  le  plus  rapide  ^ 
la  stoirittf  et  la  liberty  de  conscience  j  nvakoi 
attir<  U  population."— lUcy.  Vmn.}  ' 

*  [OdMsatoaverylnteratingplnee;  andbvl 
government,  and  the  only  quarantine  tSSamrA 
and  Taganros,  is,  though  of  very  recoit  « 
wealthy  and  flourishing.    Too  aiuch  praise 
to  the  I>uke  of  Rtcheliea,  to  whose  ndmf 
natural  advantages,  thU  town  owes  Its 
HaaaiO 
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his  name  and  memory  can  nerer  ceaae  to  be  re- 
garded wi^  reverence. 

In  the  course  of  these  cantos,  a  stanza  or  two  will 
be  found  relative  to  the  late  Maitjuis  of  Londonderry, 
but  written  some  time  befinre  his  decease.  Had  that 
person's  oligarchy  died  with  him,  they  would  have 
been  suppressed ;  as  it  is,  I  am  aware  of  nothing  in 
the  manner  of  his  death  ^  or  of  his  lift  to  prevent 
the  ftce  expression  of  the  opinions  of  all  whom  his 
whole  existence  was  consumed  in  endeavouring  to 
enslave.  That  he  was  an  amiable  man  in  private 
life,  may  or  may  not  be  true ;  but  with  this  the 
public  have  nothing  to  do ;  and  as  to  Uunenthig  his 
death,  it  will  be  time  enough  when  Ireland  has 
ceased  to  mourn  for  his  birth.  As  a  minister,  I, 
for  one  of  millions,  looked  upon  him  as  the  most 
despotic  in  intention,  and  the  weakest  in  intellect, 
that  ever  tyrannised  over  a  country.  It  is  the  iirst 
time  indeed  since  the  Normans  that  England  has 
been  insulted  by  a  minuter  (at  least)  who  could 
not  speak  English,  and  that  Parliament  permitted 
itself  to  be  dictated  to  in  the  language  of  Mrs.  Sf  alik- 
prop.  * 

Of  the  manner  of  his  death  little  need  be  said, 
except  that  if  a  poor  radical,  such  as  Waddington  or 
Watson,  had  cut  his  throat,  he  would  have  been 
buried  in  a  cross-road,  with  tiie  usual  appurtenances 
of  the  stake  and  mallet  But  the  minister  was  an 
elegant  lunatic — a  sentimental  suicide  — he  merely 
cut  the  **  carotid  artery,**  (blessings  on  their  learning  I) 
and  lo !  the  pageant,  and  the  Abbey !  and  **  the 
syllables  of  dolour  yelled  forth  **  by  the  newspapers — 

'  [Bobert,  second  Marquis  of  Londonderrjr,  died,  hj  his 
own  band,  at  liis  seat  at  North  Cray,  In  Kent,  in  August, 
l9Xt.  During  the  seuion  of  parliunent  which  had  iust 
closed,  his  lorasliip  appears  to  have  sunk  under  the  weuht 
of  his  labours,  and  hisanity  was  the  consequence.  The  rol- 
towing  tributes  to  his  eminent  qualities  we  take  from  the 
leading  Tory  and  Whig  newspapers  of  the  day :  — 

"  or  high  honour,  fearless,  undaunted,  and  flrro  in  his 
resolTes,  be  combined,  in  a  remarkable  manner,  with  the 
/jrtittr  m  re  the  suaviter  in  modo.    To  his  political  adver- 
saries (and  he  had  no  other)  he  was  at  once  open,  franlc,  un- 
assuming, and  consequently  conciliatory.    He  was  happy  in 
his  union  with  a  most  ami^le  consort ;  he  was  the  pride  of 
a  venerated  folher ;  and  towards  a  beloved  brother  it  might 
truly  be  said  be  waJ  nolui  ammo  fraUmo.    With  regard  to 
his  public  character,  all  admit  his  talents  to  have  been  of 
a  high  order,  and  his  industry  in  the  discharge  of  his  olBclal 
duties  to  have  been  unremitting.    Party  animosity  may  ques- 
tion the  wisdom  of  measures  in  wlncn  he  was  a  principal 
actor,  to  save  its  own  consistency,  but  it  does  not  dare  to 
breathe  a  doubt  of  his  integrity  and  honour.    His  reputation 
as  a  minister  is,  however,  ubove  the  reach  of  both  friends  and 
enemies.    He  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  tluit  ministry  which 
preserved  the  country  from  being  subjugated  \ff  ^vnmvt 
which  subjugated  all  the  rest  or  Europe  —  which  fought 
the  country  sigainst  combined  Europe,  and  triumphed — and 
which  wrenched  the  sceptre  of  dominion  from  the  desolating 
principles  that  the  French  revolution  spread  through  the 
world,  and  restored  It  to  religion  and  honesty.    If  to  have 
preserved  the  faith  and  liberties  of  England  from  destruction 
—  to  have  raised  her  to  the  most  magnificent  point  of  great- 
ness—  to  have  liberated  a  qiurter  of  the  globe  from  a  despot- 
ism which  bowed  down  both  body  and  soul  — and  to  have 
placed  the  world  again  under  the  control  of  national  law  and 
just  principles,  be  transcendent  fame — such  fkme  belongs  to 
this  ministry ;  and,  of  all  its  members,  to  none  more  than  to 
the  Marquis  of  Londonderry.   During  great  part  of  the  year, 
he  tof  lecl  frequently  for  twelve  or  fourteen  hours  per  day  at 
the  most  exhausting  of  all  kinds  of  labour,  for  a  salary  which, 
unaided  by  private  fortune,  would  not  have  supported  him. 
He  laboured  for  thirty  years  In  the  service  of  the  country.  In 
this  service  he  ruined  a  robust  constitution,  broke  a  lofty 
spirit,  destroyed  a  first-rate  understanding,  and  met  an  un. 
timely  death,  without  adding  a  shilling  to  his  patrimonial 
fortune.    What  the  country  gained  from  him  may  never  be 
calculated — what  he  sained  irom  the  country  was  lunacy,  and 
a  martyr's  grave."— Xev  Timei. 

"  JLord  Londonderry  was  a  man  of  unassuming  manners, 
of  simple  tastes,  and  (so  &r  as  regarded  private  lue)  of  kind 


and  the  harangue  of  the  Coroner  ^  in  a  eulogy  over 
the  bleeding  body  of  the  deceased — (an  Anthony 
worthy  of  such  a  Cesar) — and  the  nauseous  and 
atrocious  cant  of  a  degraded  crew  of  conspirators 
against  all  that  is  sincere  and  honourable.  In  his 
death  he  was  necessarily  one  of  two  things  by  the 
law* — a  felon  or  a  madman — and  in  either  case 
no  great  suhlect  for  panegyric'    In  his  life  he  was 

—  what  all  the  world  knows,  and  half  of  it  will  feel 
for  jears  to  come,  unless  his  death  prove  a  "  moral 
lesson  **  to  the  surviving  Sgani  ^  of  Europe.  It  may 
at  least  serve  as  some  consolation  to  the  nations,  that 
their  oppressors  are  not  happy,  and  In  some  in«i^«r— 
judge  so  Justly  of  their  own  actions  as  to  anticipate 
the  sentence  of  mankind.  Let  us  hear  no  more 
of  this  man ;  and  let  Ireland  remove  the  ashes  of 
her  Orattan  fix>m  the  sanctuary  of  Westminster. 
Shall  the  patriot  of  humanity  repose  by  the  Werther 
ofpoliticsll! 

With  regard  to  the  ohjectlons  which  have  been 
made  on  another  score  to  the  already  published 
cantos  of  this  poem,  I  shall  content  myself  with  two 
quotations  fh>m  Voltaire :  — "La  pudeur  s*est  en- 
fUite  des  cceurs,  et  s'est  refugite  sur  les  Idvres.** .  .  . 
**  Plus  les  moeurs  sont  d^prav^  plus  les  expressions 
deviennent  mesur^ ;  on  croit  regagner  en  langage 
ce  qu'on  a  perdu  en  vertu.** 

This  is  the  real  fkct,  as  applicable  to  the  degraded 
and  hypocritical  mass  which  leavens  the  present 
English  generation,  and  is  the  only  answer  they  de- 
serve. The  hackneyed  and  lavished  title  of  Blasphemer 

—  which,  with  Badical,  Liberal,  Jacobhi,  Beformer, 

and  generous  disposition.  Towards  the  poor  he  was  bene- 
ficent: in  his  Csmily  mild,  considerate,  and  forbearing.  He 
was  firm  to  the  connections  and  associates  of  his  earlier  days, 
not  only  those  of  choice,  but  of  accident,  when  not  unworthy ; 
and  to  promote  them,  and  to  advance  their  interests,  his 
eflbrts  were  sincere  and  indefktlgable.  In  power  he  forgot 
no  service  rendered  to  him  while  he  was  in  a  private  station,  * 
nor  broke  any  promise,  expressed  or  Implied,  nor  aban- 
doned any  frioid  who  claimed  and  merited  his  assistance." 
■—Tima.] 

s  [See  Sheridan's  comedy  of**  The  Bivab."] 

'  [Lord  Byron  seems  to  have  taken  his  notions  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  this  Inquest  from  Cobbett's  Begister.  What  the 
Coroner  really  did  say  was  as  follows  :•.-**  As  a  public  man,  it 
is  impossible  for  me  to  weigh  his  character  In  any  scales 
that  I  can  hold.  In  private  life  I  believe  the  world  will 
admit  that  a  more  amiable  man  could  not  be  found.  Whether 
the  Important  duties  of  the  great  office  which  he  held  pressed 
upon  his  mind,  and  conduced  to  the  melancholy  event  which 
you  are  assembled  to  Investigate,  is  a  circumstance  which,  ia 
all  probability,  never  can  be  discovered.  If  it  should  unfor- 
tunately appear  that  there  is  not  snffldent  evidence  to  prove 
what  is  generally  considered  the  indication  of  a  disordered 
mlnd,I  trust  that  the  jury  will  pay  some  attention  to  my  humble 
opinion,  which  Is,  that  no  man  can  be  in  his  proper  senses  at 
the  moment  he  commits  so  rash  an  act  as  self-murder.  My 
optnioD  is  in  consonance  with  every  moral  sentiment,  and  the 
Information  which  the  wisest  of  men  have  given  to  the  world. 
The  Bible  decUures  that  a  man  clings  to  nothing  so  strongly 
as  his  own  life.  I  therefore  view  it  as  an  axiom,  and  an  ab- 
stract principle,  that  a  man  must  necessarily  be  out  of  his 
mind  at  the  moment  of  destroying  himself."] 

*  I  say  by  the  taw  of  the  land— the  laws  of  bmanity  Jodn 
more  gently ;  but  as  the  leglthnates  have  always  the  law  m 
their  mouths,  let  them  here  make  the  most  of  It. 

s  [Upon  this  passage  one  of  the  magaslnes  of  the  time  ob- 
serves :  "  Lord  Byron  does  not  ^pear  to  have  remembered 
that  it  is  quite  possible  for  an  English  nobleman  to  be  both 
(in  bet)  a  felon,  and  (what  In  common  parlance  is  called)  a 


•  From  this  number  must  be  exoepted  Canning.  Canning 
Is  a  genius,  almost  a  universal  one,  an  orator,  a  wit,  a  poet, 
a  statesman ;  and  no  man  of  talent  can  long  pursue  the  path 
of  his  late  predecessor,  Lord  C.  If  ever  man  saved  bis 
country,  Canning  eon,  but  will  he  ?    I,  for  one,  hope  so. 
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<cc  are  the  changes  which  the  hireUngs  ue  daily 
ringing  in  the  ears  of  those  who  will  listen — should 
be  welcome  to  all  who  recollect  on  wham  it  was 
originally  bestowed.  Socrates  and  Jesus  Christ  were 
pot  to  death  publidy  as  blatpkemers,  and  so  have 
been  and  may  be  many  who  dare  to  oppose  the  most 
notorious  abuses  of  the  name  of  God  and  the  mind  of 
man.  But  persecution  is  not  reftttation,  nor  even 
triumph :  the  **  wretched  infidel,'*  as  he  is  called,  is 
probably  happier  in  his  prison  than  the  proudest  of 
his  assailants.  With  his  opinions  I  have  nothing  to 
do — they  may  be  right  or  wrong — but  he  has 
sufilered  for  them,  and  that  very  suffiering  for  con- 
science* sake  will  make  more  proselytes  to  deism 
than  the  example  of  heterodox  ^  Prelates  to  Chris- 
tianity, suicide  statesmen  to  oppression,  or  over- 
pensioned  homicides  to  the  impious  alliance  which 
Insults  the  world  with  the  name  of  **  Holy  1  **  I  have 
no  wish  to  trample  on  the  dishonoured  or  the  dead ; 
but  it  would  be  well  if  the  adherents  to  the  classes 
lh)m  whence  those  persons  sprung  should  abate  a  little 
of  the  cant  which  is  the  ciying  sin  of  this  double- 
dealing  and  fidse-speaking  time  of  selfish  spoilers, 

and ^but  enough  for  the  present. 

Ftsa,  Julj,  18S2. 


CANTO  THE  SIXTH. 


I 


*<  Thxkx  is  a  tide  in  the  aiBdrs  of  men 

Which, — taken  at  the  flood,*' — ^you  know  the  rest  >, 
And  most  of  us  have  found  it  now  and  then ; 

At  least  we  think  so,  though  but  few  have  guess'd 
The  moment,  till  too  late  to  come  again. 

But  no  doubt  every  thing  is  for  the  best  — 
Of  which  the  surest  sign  is  in  the  end : 
When  things  are  at  the  worst  they  sometimes  mend. 

IL 

There  is  a  tide  in  the  aSMn  of  women 

Which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads — God  knows  where : 
Those  navigators  must  be  able  seamen 

Whose  charts  lay  down  its  current  to  a  hair ; 
Not  all  the  reveries  of  Jacob  Behmen  3 

With  its  strange  whirls  and  eddies  can  compare : 
Men  with  their  heads  reflect  on  this  and  that — 
But  women  with  their  hearts  on  heaven  knows  what  I 

IIL 

And  yet  a  headlong,  headstrong,  downright  she, 
Toung,  beautiful,  and  daring — who  would  risk 

A  throne,  the  world,  the  universe,  to  be 
Beloved  in  her  own  way,  and  rather  whisk 

The  stars  fhmi  out  the  sky,  than  not  be  free 
As  are  the  billows  when  the  breexe  is  brisk  — 

1  When  Lord  Sandwich  lafd  "he  did  not  know  the  dif- 
ference between  ortbodoxjrand  heterodoxj,"  Warburton,  the 
bUhop,  replied,  **  Orthodoxy,  my  lord,  ii  my  dioty,  and  hete- 
rodoxy U  am)tJker  man'i  doxr.'*  A  prelate  of  the  present  day 
hai  ducoTered,  it  leems,  a  third  kind  of  doxy,  which  hai  not 
greatly  exalted  In  the  eyes  of  the  elect  that  which  Bentham 
calls  *'  Chorch-of-Englandism." 

>  See  Shakspeare,  Jolius  Cesar,  act  It.  tc  ill. 

*  [A  noted  tisionary,  bom  near  Gjirlitx,  in  Upper  Loaatla. 
tn  1675,  and  founder  of  the  sect  called  Behninnites.  He  had 
nomerous  followers  in  Germany,  and  has  not  been  without 
admirers  in  England;  one  of  these,  the  fuaons  William 


Though  such  a  she  *!s  a  devil  (if  that  ihav  be  ooe), 
Tet  she  would  make  fbll  many  a  MaalchcaiL 

IV. 
Thrones,  worlds,  et  cetera,  are  so  oft  upset 

By  commonest  ambition,  that  when  pawsinn 
O'erthrowB  the  same,  we  readily  fiMget, 

Or  at  the  least  foi^ve,  the  loving  rash  one. 
If  Anthony  be  well  remcml>er*d  yet, 

*Tis  not  his  conquests  keep  his  name  in  tekloo, 
But  Actium,  lost  for  Cleopatra's  eycs» 
Outbalances  all  Csesar's  victories. 

V. 
He  died  at  fifty  for  a  queen  of  forty ; 

I  wish  their  years  had  been  fifteen  and  twentTt 
For  then  wealth,  kingdoms,  worlds  are  but  a^oit— I 

Bemember  when,  though  I  had  no  great  ple&tj 
Of  worlds  to  lose,  yet  still,  to  pay  my  oooit,  I 

Gave  what  I  had — a  heart :  as  the  waild  weat*  I 
Gave  what  was  worth  a  world ;  for  worlds  oouUnncr 
Restore  me  those  pure  ftelings,  gone  for  ever. 

VL 
'T  was  the  boy's  **  mite,"  and  like  the  «  widow^**  asj 

Perhaps  be  weigh'd  hereafter.  If  not  now ; 
But  whether  such  things  do  or  do  not  wd^ 

All  who  have  loved,  or  love,  win  still  alknr 
Lifo  has  nought  like  it     God  is  love,  they  mf. 

And  Love  *s  a  God,  or  was  befove  the  hrow 
Of  earth  was  wrinkled  by  the  sins  and  tears 
Of —  but  Chronology  best  knows  the  yean. 

vn. 

We  left  our  hero  and  third  heroine  in 
A  kind  of  state  more  awkward  than  nDcoaaieQ. 

For  gentlemen  must  sometimes  risk  their  sUn 
For  that  sad  tempter,  a  forbidden 

Sultans  too  much  abhor  this  sort  of  sin. 
And  don't  agree  at  all  with  the  wise 

Heroic,  stoic  Cato,  the  sententious, 

Who  lent  his  lady  to  his  friend  Hortentfos.^ 

VHL 
I  know  Gulbeyas  was  extremely  wrong ; 

I  own  it,  I  deplore  it,  I  condemn  it ; 
But  I  detest  all  fiction  even  in  song. 

And  so  must  tell  the  truth,  howe'cr  yon 
Her  reason  betog  weak,  her  passiooa  stnng. 

She  thought  that  her  lord's  heart  (cveo 
claim  it) 
Was  scarce  enough ;  for  he  had  fifty-nine 
Tears,  and  a  fifteen-hundredth  ooocoUoe. 


I  am  not,  like  Cassio,  **  an  aritiimetldan,' 
But  by  •*  the  bookish  thcorlc"  »  It 

If  'tis  summ'd  up  with  feminine 

That,  adding  to  the  account  his  m^mai' 


Law,  author  of  the  '*  Seriotu  CaU,**  edtod  n 

works.] 

«  Cato  gare  up  his  wife  Martia  to  his 
but,  on  the  death  of  the  tatter,  took  h« 
conduct  was  ridiculed  by  the  Bomana, 
Martia  entered  the  house  of  Hatteasiiis 
turned  to  the  bed  of  Cato  loaded  with 

TABCH. 

•     [**  Forsooth,  a  great  arithmetldaB, 
One  Michael  Casalo,  a  FlorenCfaei, 
That  nerer  set  a  souadroo  in  th« 
Kor  the  division  or  a  battle  knows 
More  than  a  spinster ;  uolasa  the 
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The  fidr  Sultana  err*d  from  Inanition ; 

For,  were  the  Sultan  just  to  all  his  dean. 
She  could  but  claim  the  fifteen-hundredth  part 
Of  what  should  be  monopoly  — the  heart. 

Z. 
It  is  obserred  that  ladies  are  litigious 

Upon  all  legal  ot^ects  of  possession, 
And  not  the  least  so  when  they  are  religious, 

Which  doubles  what  they  think  of  the  trans- 
gression; 
With  soits  and  prosecutions  they  besiege  us, 

As  the  tribunals  show  through  many  a  session. 
When  they  suspect  that  any  one  goes  shares 
In  tliat  to  which  the  law  makes  them  sole  heirs. 

XL 
Now,  if  this  holds  good  In  a  Christian  land. 

The  heathen  also^  though  with  leswr  latitude, 
Aie  apt  to  carry  thJbags  with  a  high  hand. 

And  take,  what  kings  call  ■*  an  imposing  attitude; " 
And  for  their  righto  connubial  make  a  stand,    [tude: 

When  their  liege  husbands  treat  them  with  ingrati- 
And  as  four  wives  must  have  quadruple  claims, 
The  Tigris  hath  ito  Jealousies  like  Thames. 

ZIL 
Ottlbeyai  was  the  fourth,  and  (as  I  said) 

The  favourite ;  but  what 's  fltvour  amongst  four  ? 
Polygamy  may  well  be  held  in  dread, 

Mot  only  as  a  sin,  but  as  a  bore : 
Most  wise  men  with  one  moderate  woman  wed. 

Will  scarcely  find  philosophy  for  more ; 
And  all  (except  Hahometans)  forbear 
To  make  the  nuptial  couch  a  *'  Bed  of  Ware.**  i 

xm. 

His  Highness,  the  sublimest  of  mankind, — 
So  styled  according  to  the  usual  forms 

Of  every  monarch,  till  they  are  consign'd 
To  those  sad  hungry  Jacobins  the  worms,  * 

Who  on  the  very  loftiest  kings  have  dined,  — 
His  Highness  gased  upon  Gulbeyas*  charms, 

Expecting  all  the  welcome  of  a  lover 

(A  **  Highland  welcome  *  **  all  the  wide  worM  over). 

XIV. 
Now  here  we  should  distinguish ;  for  however 

Kisses,  sweet  words,  embraces,  and  all  that. 
May  look  like  what  is — neither  here  nor  there. 

They  are  put  on  as  easily  as  a  hat. 
Or  rather  bonnet,  which  the  fUr  sex  wear, 

Trimm*d  either  heads  or  hearto  to  decorate. 
Which  fonn  an  ornament,  but  no  more  part 
Of  heads,  than  their  caresses  of  the  heart 


A  sincere  woman*s  breast, — for  over-tpann 
Or  over-eoU  annihlUtes  the  charm. 

XVL 
For  over-warmth,  if  fUse,  is  worse  than  truth ; 

If  true,  *t  is  no  great  lease  of  ito  own  fire ; 
For  no  one,  save  in  very  early  youth. 

Would  like  (I  think)  to  trust  aU  to  desire, 
Which  is  but  a  precarious  bond,  in  sooth, 

And  apt  to  be  transferr'd  to  the  first  buyer 
At  a  sad  discount :  while  your  over  chilly 
Women,  on  t*  other  hand,  seem  somewhat  silly. 

xvn. 

That  is,  we  cannot  pardon  their  bad  taste. 
For  so  it  seems  to  lovers  swift  or  slow, 

Who  fiUn  would  have  a  mutual  flame  oonfess'd. 
And  see  a  sentimental  passion  glow, 

Even  were  St  Francis*  paramour  their  guest. 
In  his  monastic  concubine  of  snow ; — ^ 

In  short,  the  maxim  for  the  amorous  tribe  Is 

Horatlan,  «<  Medio  tu  tutissimus  iUs." 

xym. 

The  ''tu*"s  loo  much, — but  let  it  stand, — the  verse 
Bequlres  it,  that  *s  to  say,  the  English  rhyme, 

And  not  the  pink  of  old  hexameters ; 
But,  after  all,  there  *s  neither  tune  nor  time 

In  the  last  line,  which  cannot  well  be  worse. 
And  was  thrust  in  to  dose  the  octave*s  chime : 

I  own  no  prosody  can  ever  rate  it 

As  a  rule,  but  truth  may,  if  you  translate  it 


If  fkir  Gulbeyas  overdid  her  part 
I  know  not — it  succeeded,  and  success 

Is  much  in  most  things,  not  less  In  the  heart 
Than  other  articles  of  female  dress. 

Self-love  in  man,  too,  beato  all  female  art ; 
They  Ue,  we  lie,  all  lie,  but  love  no  less : 

And  no  one  virtue  yet  except  starvation. 

Could  stop  that  worst  of  vicn —  propagation. 


We  leave  this  royal  couple  to  repose : 
A  bed  is  not  a  throne,  and  they  may  sleep, 

Whate*er  their  dreams  be,  if  of  Joys  or  woes : 
Yet  disappointed  Joys  are  woes  as  deep 

As  any  man*s  day  mixture  undergoes. 
Our  least  of  sorrows  are  such  as  we  weep ; 

*T  is  the  vUe  daily  drop  on  drop  which  wears 

The  soul  out  (like  the  stone)  with  petty 


A  slight  blush,  a  soft  tremor,  a  calm  kind 
Of  gentie  feminine  delight  and  shown 

More  in  the  eyelids  than  the  eyes,  reslgn*d 
Rather  to  hide  what  pleases  most  unknown, 

Are  the  best  tokens  (to  a  modest  mind) 
Of  love,  when  seated  on  his  loveliest  throne, 

>  [At  Ware,  the  Inn  known  by  the  sign  of  the  Saracen's 
Head  stUl  eontaioa  the  farooos  beA,  meaiuring  fiw/br  fett 
tguare,  to  which  an  allusion  la  made  by  Shakspeare  In 
'^Twelfth  »ght."] 

s  **  Tour  worm  ii  your  onlj  emperor  for  diet :  we  fkt  all « 
creatures  elie,  to  fat  u>  ;  and  we  fat  ounelTes  fbr  maggott. 
Your  Cat  king,  and  your  lean  beggar,  la  but  variable  serrioe : 
two  diibea  but  to  one  table :  that  ^i  the  end.**  —  Hamlet. 


A  scolding  wife,  a  sullen  son,  a  bill 
To  pay,  unpaid,  protested,  or  discounted 

At  a  per-centage ;  a  child  cross,  dog  ill, 
A  &vourite  horse  fUlen  lame  Just  as  he's  mounted, 

A  bad  old  woman  making  a  worse  will, 

Which  leaves  you  minus  of  the  cash  you  counted 

As  certain ;  —  these  are  paltry  things,  and  yet 

I  "ve  rarely  seen  the  man  they  did  not  fret 

'  SeeWaTerley. 

*  **  The  bletted  FrancU,  being  strongly  solicited  one  day 
by  the  emotions  of  the  flesh,  pulled  olr  his  clothes  and 
scourged  himself  soundly :  being  after  this  Inflamed  with  a 
wonderftil  fervour  of  mind,  he  plunged  his  naked  body  into  a 
great  heap  of  snow.  The  derll,  bemg  overcome,  retired  im- 
mediately, and  the  holy  man  returned  victorious  into  his 
cell."  —  See  Botlss's  Ltwa  qt  the  SoAKi. 
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xxn. 

I*m  a  philosopher ;  confbund  them  all ! 

Bills,  beasts,  and  men,  and — no !  not  womankind  I 
With  one  good  hearty  cune  I  vent  my  gall. 

And  then  my  stoicism  leaves  nought  behind 
Which  it  can  either  pain  or  evil  call. 

And  I  can  give  my  whole  soul  up  to  mind ; 
Though  what  m  soul  or  mind,  their  birth  or  growth. 
Is  more  than  I  know — the  deuce  take  them  both  I 

xxm. 

So  now  all  things  are  d — n*d  one  feels  at  fiise. 

As  after  reading  Athanasius*  curse. 
Which  doth  your  true  believer  so  much  please  : 

I  doubt  if  any  now  could  make  it  worse 
0*er  his  worst  enemy  when  at  his  knees, 

*Tis  so  sententious,  positive,  and  terse. 
And  decorates  the  book  of  Common  Prayer, 
As  doth  a  rainbow  the  just  clearing  air. 

XXIY. 
Gulbeyas  and  her  lord  were  sleeping,  or 

At  least  one  of  them  I  —  Oh,  the  heavy  night, 
When  wicked  wives,  who  love  some  bachelor. 

Lie  down  in  dudgeon  to  sigh  for  the  light 
Of  the  grey  morning,  and  look  vainly  for 

Its  twinkle  through  the  lattice  dusky  quite  — 
To  toss,  to  tumble,  dose,  revive,  and  quake 
Lest  their  too  lawful  bed-fellow  should  wake  I 

XXV. 

These  are  beneath  the  canopy  of  heaven. 

Also  beneath  the  canopy  of  beds, 
Four-posted  and  silk  curtain'd,  which  are  given 

For  rich  men  and  their  brides  to  lay  their  heads 
Upon,  in  sheets  white  as  what  bards  call  **  driven 

Snow.**  1  Well  I  'tis  all  hap-haaard  when  one  weds. 
Gulbeyai  was  an  empress,  but  had  been 
Perhaps  as  wretched  if  a  peatan^M  quean. 


Don  Juan  in  his  feminine  disguise. 

With  all  the  damsels  in  their  long  amy. 

Had  bow*d  themselves  before  th*  imperial  eyes. 
And  at  the  usual  signal  ta'en  their  way 

Back  to  their  chambers,  those  long  galleries 
In  the  seraglio,  where  the  ladles  lay 

Their  delicate  limbs ;  a  thousand  bosoms  there 

Beating  for  love,  as  tiie  caged  bird  *s  for  air. 

xxvn. 

I  love  the  sex,  and  sometimes  would  reverse 
The  tyrant's  B  wish,  "  that  mankind  only  had 

One  neck,  which  he  with  one  fell  stroke  might  pierce :  ** 
My  wish  is  quite  as  wide,  but  not  so  bad. 

And  much  more  tender  on  the  whole  than  fierce; 
It  being  (not  nowt  but  only  while  a  lad) 

That  womankind  had  but  one  rosy  mouth. 

To  kiss  them  all  at  once  from  North  to  South. 

xxvnL 

Oh,  enviable  Briareus  !  with  thy  hands 

And  heads,  if  thou  hadst  aU  things  multiplied 

In  such  proportion  !  — But  my  Muse  withstands 
The  ^ant  thought  of  being  a  Titan's  bride, 

1  [The  bardi  ot  Queen  Caroline  were  continoally,  during 
the  period  of  her  trial,  ringing  the  changee  on  the  **  driren 
■now  "  of  her  purity.] 

•  Califtula  —  see  Suetonius.  '*  Being  in  a  rage  at  the 
people,  for  fkvouring  a  party  in  the  Circensian  games  in  op- 
poiff  ion  to  him,  he  cried  out,  *  1  wish  the  Roman  people  had 
but  one  neck.*  *' 


Or  travellmg  in  Patagonian  lands ; 

So  let  us  back  to  LOllpnt,  and  gaUt 
Our  hero  through  the  labyrinth  of  km. 
In  which  we  left  him  several  Uncs  sbove. 


He  went  forth  with  the  lovely  Od>11wpiw,» 
At  the  given  signal  join'd  to  their  ami ; 

And  though  he  certainly  ran  many  iiik% 
Tet  he  could  not  at  times  keep»  by  the  ny, 

(Although  the  consequences  of  such  ftiiks 
Are  worse  than  the  wont  damages  men  fsy 

In  moral  England,  where  the  thing's  a  tn,) 

From  ogling  all  their  charms  from  teeuti  to  bad^ 

XXX. 

still  he  forgot  not  his  disguise :  — along 
The  galleries  ftom  room  to  room  they  ialk'4 

A  viigin-like  and  edifying  throng. 
By  eunuchs  flank'd ;  while  at  their  head  then  ttik ; 

A  dame  who  kept  up  dlsrlpMnr  among 

The  female  ranks,  so  that  none  stin'd  or  tOk'i, 

Without  her  sanction  on  thetr  she-pandct: 

Her  UUe  was  *«  the  Mother  of  the  Maida' 


Whether  she  was  a  **  mother,**  I  know  sot,     [tfeff- 
Or  whether  they  were  **  maids"  who  cill'd  her  w- 

But  this  is  her  seraglio  title,  got 

I  know  not  how,  but  good  as  any  other; 

So  Cantemir4  can  tell  you,  or  De  Tott:  * 
Her  office  was  to  keep  ^oof  or  smother 

All  bad  propensities  in  fifteen  hundred 

Young  women,  and  correct  them  when  they  Uiads^ 


0= 


A  goodly  sinecure,  no  doubt  I  but  made 
More  easy  by  the  absence  of  all  men— 

Except  his  mi^esty, — who,  with  her  aid* 
And  guards,  and  bolts,  and  waDs,  andnovisdtkB 

A  slight  example,  Just  to  cast  a  shade 
Along  the  rest,  contrived  to  keep  this  dea 

Of  beauties  cool  as  an  Italian  convent, 

Where  all  the  passions  have,  alas  I  bat  one  nat 

xxxrrr. 

And  what  is  that  ?   Devotion,  doubtless  — ^ 
Could  you  ask  such  a  <|uestion  ?  —  bat «  *& 

Continue.     As  I  said,  this  goodly  row 
Of  ladies  of  all  countries  at  the  will 

Of  one  good  man,  with  stately  march  and  ilovt 
Like  water-lilies  floating  down  a  lill— 

Or  rather  lake  —  fior  riUa  do  not  run  damlf,^ 

Paced  on  most  maiden-like  and  roebodnly. 

XXXIY. 

But  when  they  reach'd  their  own  apartmeots,  tbn 
Like  birda,  or  boys,  or  bedlamites  broke  koie. 

Waves  at  spring-tide,  or  women  any  where 
When  freed  tram  bonds (whkh  utoinognf^'^ 

After  aU),  or  like  Irish  at  a  fidr. 

Their  guards  being  gone,  and  as  it  woe  a  tros 

Establish'd  between  them  and  bondage,  tbey 

Began  to  sing,  dance,  chatter,  imile^  andplir- 

*  The  ladies  of  the  taragUo. 

*  [Demetriui  Caatradr.  a  prloea  of  MoUarts ;  •** 
**  History  of  the  Growth  and  Decay  of  the  OBumm  t\l 
was  transUtedtoto  English  by  TlDdal.    Hediidkr-. 

*  rMemotrtoftheStateorthaTnrfcJihEiM*^!^' 
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XXXY. 

Their  talk,  of  coone,  ran  most  on  fhe  new  oomer ; 

Her  shape,  her  hair,  ber  air,  her  everything : 

Some  thought  her  dreis  did  not  ao  much  become  her. 

Or  wondered  at  her  ears  without  a  ring ; 
Some  said  her  years  were  getting  nigh  their  summer, 

Others  contended  they  were  but  in  spring ; 
Some  thought  her  rather  masculine  in  height, 
While  others  wish*d  that  she  had  been  so  quite. 

XXXVI. 
But  no  one  doubted  on  the  whole,  that  she 

Was  what  her  dress  bespoke,  a  damsel  ihir, 
And  fresh,  and  *•  beautlftil  exceedingly,"  > 

Who  with  the  brightest  Georgians  s  might  compare : 
They  wMider'd  how  Oulbeyas,  too,  could  be 

So  silly  as  to  buy  sUves  who  might  share 
(If  that  his  Highness  wearied  of  Us  bride) 
Her  throne  and  power,  and  every  thing  beside. 

xxxvn. 

But  what  was  strangest  in  this  virgin  crew. 
Although  her  beauty  was  enough  to  vex, 

After  the  first  investigating  view, 
They  all  found  out  as  few,  or  fewer,  specks 

In  the  fair  form  of  their  companion  new. 
Than  is  the  custom  of  the  gentle  sex. 

When  they  survey,  with  Christian  eyes  or  Heathen, 

In  a  new  fiux,  "  the  ugliest  creature  breathing." 


XXXVIU. 
And  yet  they  had  their  little  Jealonsiea, 

like  all  the  rest ;  but  upon  this  occasion. 
Whether  there  axe  snch  things  as  sympathies 

Without  our  knowledge  or  our  approbation. 
Although  they  could  not  see  through  his  disguise, 

All  fielt  a  soft  kind  of  concatenation. 
Like  magnetism,  or  devilism,  or  what 
You  please — we  will  not  quarrel  about  that : 


But  certain  't  Is  they  all  felt  fbr  their  new 
Comiumion  something  newer  still,  as  't  were 

A  sentimental  friendship  through  and  through. 
Extremely  pure,  which  made  them  all  concur 

In  wishing  her  their  sister,  save  a  few 
Who  wlsh*d  they  had  a  brother  just  like  her. 

Whom,  If  they  weze  at  home  in  sweet  Circassia, 

They  would  prefer  to  PadiahaS  or  Pacha. 

XL. 
Of  those  who  had  most  genius  for  this  sort 

Of  sentimental  IMendship,  there  were  three, 
Lolah,  Katinka  «,  and  BuAik ;  in  short, 

(To  save  description)  fidr  as  Me  can  be 
Were  they,  according  to  the  best  report. 

Though  diiferlng  In  stature  and  degree. 
And  clime  and  time,  and  country  and  complexion ; 
They  all  alike  admired  their  new  connection. 

t  [**  I  KoeM,  *t  wat  frigbtM  there  to  see 

A  lady  10  richly  dad  ai  the — 
Beauai\ilexceedfaigly."~Coi.niDOB'«  dHMoftr/.] 

s  **  It  la  in  the  a4iacent  climates  of  Georgia,  Mingrella,  and 
Circaasia,  that  nature  has  placed,  at  least  to  our  eyes,  the 
model  of  beauty.  In  the  shape  of  the  Umbs,  the  colour  of  the 
•fclo,  the  symmetry  of  the  features,  and  the  expression  of  the 
oountenance :  the  men  are  formed  for  actioQ,  .the  women  for 
love."  —  Gibbon. 

s  Fadisha  is  the  Turkish  title  of  the  Grand  Signlor. 


Lolah  was  dusk  as  India  and  as  warm ; 

Katinka  was  a  Georgian  ^  white  and  red. 
With  great  blue  eyes,  a  lovely  hand  and  arm. 

And  feet  so  small  they  scarce  seem*d  made  to  tread. 
But  rather  sUm  the  earth ;  while  Dndii's  form 

Look*d  more  adapted  to  be  put  to  bed. 
Being  somewhat  laige,  and  languishing,  and  lasy, 
Yet  of  a  beauty  that  would  drive  you  crasy. 

XLIL 
A  kind  of  sleepy  Yenus  seem*d  Dudi^, 

Yet  very  fit  to  ** murder  sleep"  in  those 
Who  gased  upon  her  cheek*s  transcendent  hue, 

Her  Attic  forehead,  and  her  Phidian  nose : 
Few  angles  were  there  in  her  form,  't  is  true, 

Thinner  she  might  have  been,  and  yet  scarce  lose ; 
Yet,  after  all,  t  would  pusxle  to  say  where 
It  would  not  spoil  some  separate  charm  to  pare. 

xun. 

She  was  not  violently  lively,  but 

Stole  on  your  qiirlt  like  a  May-day  breaking ; 
Her  eyes  were  not  too  sparkling,  yet,  half-shnt, 

They  put  beholders  in  a  tender  t^dng ; 
She  look'd  (this  simile  *s  quite  new)  just  cut 

From  marble,  like  Pygmalion's  statue  waking, 
The  mortal  and  the  marble  still  at  strife, 
And  timidly  expanding  into  llfo. 

XLIV. 
Lolah  demanded  the  new  damsel's  name  -^ 

«  Juanna." — Well,  a  pretty  name  enough. 
Katinka  ask'd  her  also  whence  she  came — 

"From  Spain.-— «« But  where  is  Spain  ?  "— «« Don*t 
ask  such  stuff, 
Nor  show  your  Georgian  ignorance — for  shame !  *' 

Said  Lohdi,  with  an  accent  rather  rough. 
To  poor  Katinka :  '*  Spain 's  an  island  near 
MoroooQi  betwixt  Egypt  and  Tangier." 

XLT. 
Dudii  said  nothing,  but  sat  down  beside 

Juanna,  playing  with  her  veil  or  hair ; 
And  looking  at  her  steadfkstly,  she  sigh*d. 

As  if  she  pitied  her  for  beixig  there, 
A  pretty  stranger  without  fHend  or  guide. 

And  all  abash*d,  too,  at  the  general  stare 
Which  welcomes  hapless  strangers  in  all  places, 
With  kind  remarks  upon  thehr  mien  and  faces. 

XLVL 
But  here  the  Mother  of  the  Bfalds  drew  near. 

With,  <«  Ladies,  it  is  time  to  go  to  rest 
I  *m  pusded  what  to  do  with  you,  my  dear," 

She  added  to  Juanna,  their  new  guest : 
«  Yoiur  coming  has  been  unexpected  here. 

And  every  couch  is  occupied ;  yon  had  best 
Partake  of  mine ;  but  by  to-morrow  early 
We  wiU  have  all  things  settled  for  you  folrly." 


18 


*  CKatinka  was  the  name  of  the  jooDgest  of  the  three 
ris,  at  whose  house  Lord  Bynm  resided  while  at  Athens,  in 
810. .  See  atUi,  p.  M5.] 

B  [The  "good  potaiU"  of  a  Georgian  girl  are  a  rosy  or 
carnation  tint  on  her  cheek,  which  they  call  mntmuekt  '*  the  salt 
of  beau^  ;'*  dark  hair,  large  black  antelope  eyes  and  arched 

afebrowt,  a  small  nose  or  mouth,  white  teeth,  long  neck,  de- 
cate  limbs  and  small  Joints.    They  are  extremely  beauUAil, 
fhU  of  animation,  grace,  and  elegance. — Moeisb.j 
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XLYIL 
Here  Lolih  interposed — **  Mamma,  yoa  know 

Tou  (U)n*t  sleep  soundly,  and  I  cannot  bear 
That  any  body  should  disturb  you  so ; 

1 11  take  Juanna ;  we're  a  slenderer  pair 
Than  you  would  make  the  half  of ;  — don't  say  no ; 

And  I  of  jrour  young  charge  will  take  due  care.** 
But  here  Katlnka  interfered,  and  said, 
•*  She  also  had  compassion  and  a  bed.** 

XLVin. 
**  Besides,  I  hate  to  sleep  alone,**  quoth  she. 

The  matron  ftown'd :  "  Why  so  ?  ** — "For  fear  of 
Replied  Katinka ;  *<  I  am  sure  I  see  [ghosts, 

A  phantom  upon  each  of  the  four  posts ; 
And  then  I  have  the  worst  dreams  that  can  be. 

Of  Ouebres,  Giaours,  and  Glnns,  and  Gouls  in  hosts. 
The  dame  replied,  '<  Between  your  dreams  and  you« 
I  fear  Juanna's  dreams  would  be  but  few. 

XLIX. 
**  Tou,  Lolah,  must  continue  still  to  lie 

Alone,  for  reasons  which  don't  matter ;  you 
The  same,  Katinka,  until  by  and  by ; 

And  I  shall  place  Juanna  with  Dudii, 
Who 's  quiet,  inoffensive,  sUent,  shy. 

And  will  not  toss  and  chatter  the  night  through. 
What  say  you,  child  ?  **  — Dudii  said  nothing,  as 
Her  talents  were  of  the  more  silent  class ; 

L. 

But  she  rose  up,  and  kiss'd  the  matron's  brow 

Between  the  eyes,  and  Lolah  on  both  cheeks, 
Katinka,  too ;  and  with  a  gentle  bow 

(Curt'sies  are  neither  used  by  Turks  nor  Greeks) 
She  took  Juanna  by  the  hand  to  show 

Their  place  of  rest,  and  left  to  both  their  piques, 
The  others  pouting  at  the  matron's  preference 
Of  Dudii,  though    they  held  their  tongues  fh>m 
deference. 

LI. 
It  was  a  spacious  chamber  (Oda  is 

The  Turkish  title),  and  ranged  round  the  wall 
Were  couches,  toilets — and  much  more  than  this 

I  might  describe,  as  I  have  seen  it  all. 
But  it  suffices — little  was  amiss ; 

*T  was  on  the  whole  a  nobly  fiimish*d  hall. 
With  all  things  ladies  want,  save  one  or  two. 
And  even  those  were  nearer  than  they  knew. 

Ln. 

Dudii,  as  has  been  said,  was  a  sweet  creature, 
Mot  very  dashing,  but  extremely  winning, 

With  the  most  regulated  charms  of  feature. 
Which  painters  cannot  catch  like  feces  sinning 

Against  proportion — the  wild  strokes  of  nature 
Which  they  hit  off  at  once  in  the  beginning. 

Full  of  expression,  right  or  wrong,  that  strike. 

And  pleasing,  or  unpleasing,  still  are  like. 

LUL 
But  she  was  a  soft  landscape  of  mild  earth. 

Where  all  was  harmony,  and  calm,  and  quiet. 
Luxuriant,  budding ;  cheerfhl  without  mirth. 

Which,  if  not  happiness,  is  much  more  nigh  it 
Than  are  your  mighty  passions  and  so  forth. 

Which,  some  call  **  the  sublime :  **  I  wish  they*d  try  it: 
I  *ve  seen  your  stormy  seas  and  stormy  women. 
And  pity  lovers  rather  more  than  seamen. 

*  (Thli  brast,  so  famooi  in  antiquitv,  is  a  mixture  of  gold, 
sllTer,  and  copper,  and  is  supposed  to  nave  been  produced  by 


LIV. 
But  she  was  pensive  more  than  mflanrhniy» 

And  serious  more  than  pensive,  and  scrdc, 
It  may  be,  more  than  either — not  unholy 

Her  thougihta,  at  leaat  till  now,  appear  to  ham 
The  strangest  thing  was,  beauteoua,  she  was  vhoOr 

Unconscious,  albeit  tum'd  of  quick  seventeen. 
That  she  was  feir,  or  dark,  or  short,  or  tall ; 
She  never  thought  about  herself  at  aXL 

LV. 
And  therefore  was  she  kind  and  gentle  as 

The  Age  of  Gold  (when  gold  was  yet  unknova, 
By  which  its  nomenclature  came  to  paas  s 

Thus  most  appropriately  has  been  shown 
**Lucus  k  mom  lucendo^**  not  what  kos. 

But  what  »a$  mU;  ti  sort  of  style  that  Is  gxova 
Extremely  common  in  this  aget  whose  metal 
The  devil  may  decompose,  but  never  settle : 


» 1 


LVL 
I  think  it  may  be  of  «  Corinthian 

Which  was  a  mixture  of  all  metals,  but 
The  braxen  uppermost).     Kind  reader  1 

This  long  parenthesis :  I  could  not  shot 
It  sooner  for  the  soul  of  me,  and  dass 

Hy  feults  even  with  your  own !  which  mcanrtk.  Ptf 
A  kind  construction  upon  them  and  nM: 
But  that  you  wont — thendont — lamnot  Ics6«*> 

LVIL 
'T  is  time  we  should  return  to  plain  nanatiao. 

And  thus  my  narrative  proceeds :  — Dudo. 
With  every  kindness  short  of  ostentatioo, 

Show'd  Juan,  or  Juanna,  through  and  throafh 
This  labyrinth  of  females,  and  each  statkn      Je^ 

Described  ^what's  strange^  in  words 
I  have  but  one  simile,  and  that's  a  blunder. 
For  wordless  woman,  which  is  tiloi^  thundrr, 

LTIIL 
And  next  she  gave  her  (I  say  A«r,  because 

The  gender  still  was  epicene,  at  least 
In  outward  show,  which  is  a  saving  daose) 

An  outline  of  the  customs  of  the  East, 
With  aU  their  chaste  integrity  of  laws, 

By  which  the  more  a  harem  is  inuiaaJ, 
The  stricter  doubtless  grow  the  vestal  duties 
Of  any  supernumerary  beauties. 


And  then  she  gave  Juanna  a  chaste  kiai : 
Dudii  was  fond  of  kissing — which  I'm  1 

That  nobody  can  ever  take  amlaa. 
Because  'tis  pleasant,  so  that  it  be  pore. 

And  between  females  means  no  more  than 
That  they  have  nothing  better  near,  or 

«  Kiss**  rhymes  to  «•  bliss**  in  feet  as  wta  1 

I  wish  it  never  led  to  something 


©: 


In  perfect  innocence  she  then  immade 
Her  toilet,  which  cost  llttk,  for  she  «as 

A  child  of  Nature,  carrieasly  airay'd : 
If  fond  of  a  chance  ogle  at  her  glass, 

'T  was  like  the  fewn,  which,  in  the  lake 
Beholds  her  own  shy,  shadowy  image  pi 

When  first  she  starts,  and  then  rctnmi  ts 

Admiring  this  new  native  of  the  deep^ 

the  featoQ  of  than 
It  was  sacked.] 
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LXL 
And  one  by  one  her  articles  of  dress 

Were  laid  aside ;  but  not  before  she  offer'd 
Her  aid  to  fidr  Juanna,  whose  excess 

Of  modesty  declined  the  assistance  profferM  : 
Which  pass'd  well  off — as  she  could  do  no  leas ; 

Though  by  this  poUtesse  she  rather  suffered, 
Pricking  her  Angers  with  those  cuned  pins. 
Which  surely  were  invented  for  our  sins-* 

Lxn. 

Ifaking  a  woman  like  a  porcupine, 

Not  to  be  rashly  touchU     But  still  more  dread, 
Oh  ye  1  whose  ft te  it  is,  as  once  *t  was  mine. 

In  early  youth,  to  turn  a  lady's  maid  i  — 
I  did  my  very  bcfylsh  best  to  shine 

In  tricking  her  out  for  a  masquerade : 
The  pins  were  placed  sufficiently,  but  not 
Stuck  all  exactly  in  the  proper  spot 

Lzm. 

But  these  axe  foolish  things  to  aU  the  wise. 
And  I  love  wisdom  more  than  she  loves  me ; 

My  tendency  is  to  philosophise 

On  most  things,  from  a  tyrant  to  a  tree ; 

But  still  the  spouseless  virgin  Knowledge  fliea 

What  are  we  ?  and  whence  came  we  ?  what  shall  be 

Our  ultimate  existence?  what's  our  present? 

Are  questions  answerless,  and  yet  incessant 

LXIV. 
There  was  deep  silence  In  the  chamber :  dim 

And  dbtant  from  each  other  bum'd  the  lights, 
And  slumber  hover'd  o*er  each  lovely  limb 

Of  the  fidr  occupants :  If  there  be  sprites,     [trim, 
They  should  have  walk*d  there  in  their  sprlghtliest 

By  way  of  change  from  their  sepulchral  sites. 
And  shown  themselves  as  ghosts  of  better  taste 
Than  haunting  some  old  ruin  or  wild  waste. 

LXV. 
Biany  and  beautiful  lay  those  around. 

Like  flowers  of  different  hue,  and  dime,  and  root, 
In  some  exotic  garden  sometimes  found, 

With  cost  and  care,  and  warmth  induced  to  shoot 
One  with  her  auburn  tresses  lightly  bound. 

And  fair  brows  gently  drooping,  as  the  fruit 
Nods  from  the  tree,  was  slumbering  with  soft  breath, 
And  lips  apart,  which  showM  the  pearls  beneath. 

LXVI. 
One  with  her  flushed  cheek  laid  on  her  white  arm. 

And  raven  ringlets  gather'd  in  dark  crowd 
Above  her  brow,  lay  dreaming  soft  and  warm  ; 

And  smiling  through  her  dream,  as  through  a  cloud 
The  moon  breaks,  half  unveil*d  each  ftnther  charm. 

As,  slightly  stirring  in  her  snowy  shroud, 
Her  beauties  seised  the  unconscious  hour  of  night 
All  bashfuUy  to  struggle  into  light 

Lxvn. 

This  is  no  bull,  although  it  sounds  so ;  for 

'T  was  night  but  there  were  lamps,  as  hath  been  said. 

A  third  *s  all  pallid  aspect  offer'd  more 
The  traits  of  sleeping  sorrow,  and  betray'd 

Through  the  heaved  breast  the  dream  of  some  fkr  shore 
Beloved  and  deplored  ;  while  slowly  stray'd 

(As  night-dew,  on  a  cypress  glittering,  tinges 

The  black  bough),  tear-drops  through  her  eyes*  dark 
fringes. 


Lxvm 

A  fourth  as  marble,  statue-like  and  stilly 
Lay  in  a  breathless,  hush'd,  and  stony  sleep ; 

White,  cold,  and  pure,  as  looks  a  frozen  rill. 
Or  the  snow  minaret  on  an  Alpine  steep. 

Or  Lot's  wife  done  in  salt  —  or  what  you  will ; 

My  similes  are  gather'd  in  a  heap. 

So  pick  and  choose  ^  perhaps  you  *11  be  content 

With  a  carved  lady  on  a  monument 

LXUL 
And  lo !  a  fifth  appears ; — and  what  is  she  ? 

A  lady  of  a  "  certain  age,"  which  means 
Certainly  aged  —  what  her  years  might  be 

I  know  not  never  counting  past  their  teens ; 
But  there  she  slept  not  quite  so  fair  to  see. 

As  ere  that  awfrd  period  intervenes 
Which  lays  both  men  and  women  on  the  shelly 
To  meditate  upon  their  sins  and  self. 

LXX. 
But  all  this  time  how  slept  or  dream'd,  Dudik  ? 

With  strict  inquiry  I  could  ne'er  discover. 
And  scorn  to  add  a  syllable  untrue  ; 

But  ere  the  middle  watch  was  hardly  over, 
Just  when  the  fading  lamps  waned  dim  and  blue, 

And  phantoms  hover'd,  or  might  seem  to  hover. 
To  those  who  like  their  company,  about 
The  apartment  on  a  sudden  she  scream'd  out : 

LXXL 
And  that  so  loudly,  that  upstarted  all 

The  Oda,  in  a  general  commotion : 
Matron  and  maids,  and  those  whom  you  may  call 

Neither,  came  crowding  like  the  waves  of  ocean, 
One  on  the  other,  throughout  the  whole  hall, 

All  trembling,  wondering,  without  the  least  notion 
More  than  I  have  myself  of  what  could  make 
The  calm  Dudilk  so  turbulently  wake. 

LXXIL 
But  wide  awake  she  was,  and  round  her  bed» 

With  floating  draperies  and  with  flying  hair. 
With  eager  eyes,  and  light  but  hurried  tread. 

And  bosoms,  arms,  and  ankles  glancing  bare. 
And  bright  as  any  meteor  ever  bred 

By  the  North  Pole, — they  sought  her  cause  of  care. 
For  she  seem'd  agitated,  flush'd,  and  fHghten'd, 
Her  eye  dilated  and  her  colour  hclghten'd. 

Lxxra. 

But  what  is  strange — and  a  strong  proof  how  great 
A  blessing  is  sound  sleep — Juanna  lay 

As  hit  as  ever  husband  by  his  mate 
In  holy  matrimony  snores  away. 

Not  all  the  clamour  broke  her  happy  state 
Of  slumber,  ere  they  shook  her, — so  they  say 

At  least — ui<l  then  she,  too,  unclosed  her  eyes. 

And  yawn'd  a  good  deal  with  discreet  surprise. 

LXXIV. 

And  now  commenced  a  strict  investigation. 

Which,  OS  all  spoke  at  once,  and  more  than  once 

Conjecturing,  wondering,  asking  a  narration, 
Alike  might  puzsle  either  wit  or  dunce 

To  answer  in  a  very  clear  oration. 
Dudi^  had  never  pass'd  for  wanting  sense, 

But  being  "  no  orator  as  Brutus  is,** 

Could  not  at  flrst  expound  what  was  amlis. 
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LXXV. 

At  length  she  said,  that  in  a  slumber  sound 

She  drea^nM  a  dream,  of  walking  in  a  wood  — 
A  **  wood  obscure,"  like  that  where  Dante  found  ^ 

Himself  in  at  the  age  when  all  grow  good ; 
Life's  half-way  house,  where  daines  with  virtue  crown*d 

Run  much  less  risk  of  lovers  turning  rude; 
And  that  this  wood  was  fUll  of  pleasant  fhiits. 
And  trees  of  goodly  growth  and  spreading  roots; 

LXXVL 
And  in  the  midst  a  golden  apple  grew,  — 

A  most  prodigious  pippin — but  it  hung 
Bather  too  high  and  distant ;  that  she  threw 

Uer  glances  on  it,  and  then,  longing,  flung 
Stones  and  whatever  she  could  pick  up,  to 

Bring  down  the  fruit,  which  still  perversely  dung 
To  Its  own  bough,  and  dangled  yet  in  sight, 
But  always  at  a  most  provoking  height ; — 

Lxxvn. 

That  on  a  sudden,  when  she  least  had  hope. 

It  fell  down  of  its  own  accord  before 
Her  feet ;  that  her  first  movement  was  to  stoop 

And  pick  it  up,  and  bite  it  to  the  core ; 
That  just  as  her  young  lip  began  to  ope 

Upon  the  golden  fruit  the  vision  bore, 
A  bee  flew  out,  and  stung  her  to  the  heart. 
And  so — she  awoke  with  a  great  scream  and  start 

LXXVUL 
All  this  she  told  with  some  confusion  and 

Dismay,  the  usual  consequence  of  dreams 
Of  the  impleasant  kind,  with  none  at  hand 

To  expound  their  vain  and  visionary  gleams. 
I  *ve  known  some  odd  ones  which  seem*d  really  plann*d 

Prophetically,  or  that  which  one  deems 
A  "  strange  coincidence,**  to  use  a  phrase 
By  which  such  things  are  settled  now-a-days.  > 

LXXIX. 
The  damsels,  who  had  thoughts  of  some  great  harm, 

Began,  as  is  the  consequence  of  fear, 
To  scold  a  little  at  the  false  alarm 

That  broke  for  nothing  on  their  sleeping  ear. 
The  matron,  too,  was  wroth  to  leave  her  warm 

Bed  for  the  dream  she  had  been  obliged  to  hear, 
And  chafed  at  poor  Dudik,  who  only  slgh'd. 
And  said,  that  she  was  sorry  she  had  cried. 

**  I*ve  heard  of  stories  of  a  cock  and  bull ; 

But  visions  of  an  apple  and  a  bee. 
To  take  us  from  our  natural  rest,  and  pull 

The  whole  Oda  from  their  beds  at  half-past  three. 
Would  make  us  think  the  moon  La  at  its  fulL 

Tou  surely  are  unwell,  child  1  we  must  see. 
To-morrow,  what  his  Highnesses  physician 
Will  say  to  this  hysteric  of  a  vision. 

LXXXI. 

**  And  poor  Juanna,  too,  the  child's  first  night 
Within  these  walls,  to  be  broke  in  upon 

With  such  a  clamour — I  had  thought  it  right 
That  the  young  stranger  should  not  lie  alone. 

And,  as  the  quietest  of  all,  she  might 

With  3rou,  Dudii,  a  good  night's  rest  have  known ; 

But  now  I  must  transfer  her  to  the  charge 

Of  Lolah — though  her  couch  is  not  so  large.** 

t    **  Neir  mezzo  del'  cammln'  di  nostra  rlu 

Ml  ritrorai  per  una  selva  otcura,"  ftc Iftfemo. 

*  [One  of  the  •drocatei  emplo7cd  for  Queen  Caroline  In 
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LXXXIL 
Lolah's  eyes  sparkled  at  the  propositian; 

But  poor  Dudii,  with  laige  drops  ta  bcrovn. 
Resulting  fh)m  the  scolding  or  the  visloo. 

Implored  that  present  pardon  might  be  shown 
For  this  first  fimlt,  and  that  on  no  coodltkn 

(She  added  in  a  toft  and  piteous  tone) 
Juanna  should  be  taken  ttom  her,  and 
Her  future  dreams  should  an  be  kept  in  kail 

Lxxxin. 

She  pnmilaed  never  more  to  have  a  dnmi, 
At  least  to  dream  to  loudly  as  just  nam ; 

She  wonder'd  at  herself  how  she  could  krsib— 
*Twas  foolish,  oervoua,  at  she  must  sQov, 

A  fond  hallucination,  and  a  theme 
For  laughter — but  she  felt  her  spirits  low, 

And  begg'd  they  would  excuse  her ;  she'd  fit  ow 

This  weakness  in  a  few  hours,  and  icoorcr. 

LXXXIV. 
And  here  Juanna  kindly  interposed. 

And  said  she  felt  heraelf  ezttemdy  well 
Where  she  then  was^  as  her  aound  sleep  disclosed, 

When  all  around  rang  like  a  tocsin  bell ; 
She  did  not  find  herself  the  least  dispoNd 

To  quit  her  gentle  partner,  and  to  dweQ 
Apart  from  one  who  had  no  sin  to  show. 
Save  that  of  dreaming  once  "  mal-a-propoiL** 

LXXXT. 

As  thus  J.uanna  tpoke,  Dudik  tum'd  round 
And  hid  her  fiice  within  Juanna's  breart ; 

Her  neck  alone  was  teen,  but  that  was  found 
The  colour  of  a  budding  rose's  crest 

I  can't  tell  why  she  blush'd,  nor  can  eipouil 
The  mystery  of  this  rapture  of  their  rest; 

All  that  I  know  is,  that  the  &cts  I  slate 

Are  true  as  truth  has  ever  been  of  late. 

LXXXYL 

And  so  good  night  to  them, — or,  if  you  will 
Good  morrow— for  the  cock  had  crown,  sad  Ik^ 

Began  to  clothe  each  Asiatic  hill. 
And  the  mosque  crescent  struggled  Into  si|^ 

Of  the  long  caravan,  which  In  the  chill 
Of  dewy  dawn  wound  slowly  round  ttA  bei|^ 

That  stretches  to  the  stony  belt,  which  gtrdi 

Asia,  where  Kaff  looks  down  upon  the  Kaidi 

LXXXYIL 

With  the  first  ray,  or  rather  grey  of  more, 
Gulbeyas  rote  fhxn  restlcstneas ;  and  pak 

As  Passion  rises,  with  its  bosom  won, 
Array'd  herself  with  mantle,  gem,  and  veiL 

The  nightingale  that  ilngt  with  the  deep  tbov. 
Which  Ikble  places  in  her  breast  of  wail, 

Is  lighter  fu  of  heart  and  voloe  than  those 

Whose  headlong  pessioQi  fotm  their  pnver 


And  that*s  the  moral  of  this  compositioD, 
If  people  would  but  tee  its  real  drift;— 

But  that  they  will  not  do  without  suspicion. 
Because  all  gentle  readers  have  the  gift 

Of  closing  'gainst  the  light  their  orbs  of  vfaliAi 
While  gentle  writers  also  love  to  lift 

Their  voices  *gainst  each  other,  which  Is  natnisl 

The  numbers  are  too  great  for  them  to  flitter  in* 


the  House  of  Lordi  tpoke  of  aovne  of  the  «M«t  partly  "^ 
Mget  In  the  hiitorr  of  her  interoourM  wuh  B^pcu.  « 
amounting  to  "  odd  uutanoes  of  ttrmgc  eoladdiM^'  'j 
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LXXXIX. 

Roge  the  toltana  from  a  bed  of  splendour. 
Softer  than  the  soft  Sybarite's,  who  cried 

Aloud  because  his  feelings  were  too  tender 
To  brook  a  milled  rose-leaf  by  his  side,  — 

So  beautiful  that  art  could  little  mend  her, 

Though  pale  with  conlUcts   between  love   and 

So  agitated  was  she  with  her  error,  [pride  ;  — 

She  did  not  even  look  into  the  mirror. 

XC. 

Also  arose  about  the  self-same  time. 

Perhaps  a  little  later,  her  great  lord, 
Master  of  thirty  kingdoms  so  sublime, 

And  of  a  wife  by  whom  he  was  abhorr*d ; 
A  thing  of  much  less  import  in  that  clime  ^ 

At  least  to  those  of  incomes  which  afford 
The  filling  up  their  whole  connubial  cargo — 
Than  where  two  wives  are  under  an  embargo. 

XCL 

He  did  not  think  much  on  the  matter,  nor 

Indeed  on  any  other :  as  a  man 
He  liked  to  have  a  handsome  paramour 

At  hand,  as  one  may  like  to  have  a  fim. 
And  therefore  of  Clrcasdans  had  good  store. 

As  an  amusement  after  the  Divan ; 
Though  an  unusual  fit  of  love,  or  duty. 
Had  made  him  lately  bask  in  his  bride*s  beauty. 

XCIL 
And  now  he  rose ;  and  after  due  abluti(ms 

Exacted  by  the  customs  of  the  East, 
And  prayers  and  other  pious  evolutions, 

He  drank  six  cups  of  coffee  at  the  least, 
And  then  withdrew  to  hear  about  the  Russians, 

Whose  victories  had  recently  increased 
In  Catherine's  reign,  whom  glory  still  adores. 
As  greatest  of  all  sovereigns  and  w s. 

XCIII. 
But  oh,  thou  grand  legitimate  Alexander ! 

Her  son's  son,  let  not  this  last  phrase  offend 
Thine  ear,  if  it  should  reach — and  now  rhymes  wander 

Almost  as  far  as  Petersburgh,  and  lend 
A  dreadftil  impulse  to  each  loud  meander 

Of  murmuring  Liberty's  wide  waves,  which  blend 
Their  roar  even  with  the  Baltic's — so  you  be 
Tour  fiither's  son,  'tis  quite  enough  for  mA 

XCIV. 
To  can  men  lov»>begotten,  or  proclaim 

Their  mothers  as  the  antipodes  of  Timon, 
That  hater  of  mankind,  would  be  a  shame, 

A  libel,  or  wbate'er  you  please  to  rhyme  on : 
But  people's  ancestors  are  history's  game ; 

And  if  one  lady's  slip  could  leave  a  crime  on 
AU  generations,  I  should  like  to  know 
What  pedigree  the  best  would  have  to  show  ? 

xcv. 

Had  Catherine  and  the  sultan  understood 
Their  own  true  interests,  which  kings  mely  know, 

Until  'tis  taught  by  lessons  rather  rude. 
There  was  a  way  to  end  their  strife,  although 

1  t  ^Iot**fB«  in  detcriUng  the  interior  of  the  Grand  8lgnlor*i 
palace.  Into  which  he  gained  admluion  at  the  astlitant  of  a 
watchmaker,  who  was  employed  to  regulate  the  clock*,  sari 
that  the  eunuch  who  receiTed  them  at  the  entrance  of  tna 
harem,  conducted  thcro  Into  a  hall,  which  appeared  to  be  the 
moft  agreeable  apartment  in  the  edifice: — **  Cette  lalle  est 
tncrusttie  de  porcelalne  fine ;  et  le  lambrlt  dor^  et  azure  oui 
ome  le  fond  d'une  coupole  qui  rdgoe  au-detsus,  est  dec  pius 
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Perhaps  precarious,  had  they  but  thought  good, 

Without  the  aid  of  prince  or  plenipo : 
She  to  dismiss  her  guards  and  he  his  harem. 
And  for  their  other  matters,  meet  and  share  'em. 

XCVL 
But  as  it  was,  his  Highness  had  to  hold 

His  daily  council  upon  ways  and  means 
How  to  encounter  with  this  martial  scold. 

This  modem  Amazon  and  queen  of  queans ; 
And  the  perplexity  could  not  be  told 

Of  all  the  pillars  of  the  state,  which  leans 
Sometimes-  a  little  heavy  on  the  backs 
Of  those  who  cannot  lay  on  a  new  tax. 

XCVIL 
Meantipie  Gulbeyaz,  when  her  king  was  gone, 

Retired  into  her  boudoir,  a  sweet  place 
For  love  or  break&st ;  private,  pleasing,  lone. 

And  rich  with  all  contrivances  which  grace 
Those  gay  recesses :  — many  a  precious  stone 

Sparkled  along  its  roof,  and  many  a  vase 
Of  porcelain  held  in  the  fetter'd  flowers. 
Those  captive  soothers  of  a  captive's  hours. 

xcvni. 

Mother  of  pearl,  and  porphyry,  and  marble. 
Vied  with  each  other  on  this  costly  spot ; 

And  singing  birds  without  were  heard  to  warble ; 
And  the  stain'd  glass  which  lighted  this  fair  grot 

Varied  each  ray ;  — but  all  descriptions  garble 
The  true  effect  i,  and  so  we  had  better  not 

Be  too  minute ;  an  outline  is  the  best, — 

A  lively  reader's  fimcy  does  the  rest. 

XCDL 

And  here  she  suipmon'd  Baba,  and  required 
Don  Juan  at  his  hands,  and  information 

Of  what  had  pass'd  since  all  the  slaves  retired. 
And  whether  he  had  occupied  their  station ; 

If  matters  had  been  managed  as  desired. 
And  his  disguise  with  due  consideration 

Kept  up ;  and  above  all,  the  where  and  how 

He  had  pass'd  the  night,  was  what  she  wlsh'd  to  know. 

C. 

Baba,  with  some  embtrnusment,  replied 
To  this  long  catechism  of  questions,  ask'd 

More  easily  than  anawer'd, — that  he  had  tried 
His  best  to  obey  in  what  he  had  been  task'd ; 

But  there  seem'd  something  that  he  wlsh'd  to  hide^ 
Which  hesitation  more  betray'd  than  mask'd ; 

He  scratch'd  his  ear,  the  Inftdlible  resource 

To  which  embarrass'd  people  have  recourse. 

CI. 

Gulbeyaz  was  no  model  of  true  patience. 
Nor  much  disposed  to  wait  in  word  or  deed ; 

She  liked  quick  answers  in  ail  conversations ; 
And  when  she  saw  him  stumbling  like  a  steed 

In  his  replies,  she  punled  him  for  fresh  ones ; 
And  as  bis  speech  grew  still  more  broken-kneed» 

Her  cheek  began  to  flush,  her  eyes  to  sparkle. 

And  her  proud  brow's  blue  veins  to  swell  and  darkle. 

ricbet.  Une  fontalne  artifldelle  et  lalUlMante,  dont  le  baiif n 
est  d'un  pricieux  roarbre  vert  qui  m'a  paru  cerpcntiu  ou 
Jacp^,  t'^erolt  directement  au  milieu,  sous  le  dome.  Je 
me  trouTai  la  t^te  tl  nlelne  de  lophas,  de  pr^cicux  pla- 
fonda,  de  meublet  superbea,  en  un  mot,  d'une  li  grande  con- 
fusion de  materlaux  magnlfiques,  quMl  seroit  difflcile  d*en 
donner  on  idte  claire."  —  Voyagtit  torn.  i.  p.  290. J 
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cn. 

When  Baba  saw  these  sjrmptoins,  which  he  knew 
To  bode  him  no  great  good,  he  deprecated 

Her  anger,  and  beseech'd  she'd  hear  him  through-^ 
He  could  not  help  the  thing  which  he  related : 

Then  out  it  came  at  length,  that  to  Dudii 
Juan  was  given  in  charge,  as  hath  been  stated ; 

But  not  by  3aba's  fiiult,  he  said,  and  swore  on 

The  holy  earners  hump,  besides  the  Koran. 

cm. 

The  chief  dame  of  the  Oda,  upon  whom 
The  discipline  of  the  whole  harem  borcp 

As  soon  as  ther  re-enter'd  their  own  room* 
For  Baba's  mnction  stopt  short  at  the  door. 

Had  settled  all ;  nor  could  he  then  presume 
(The  aforesaid  Baba)  Just  then  to  do  more, 

Without  exciting  such  suspicion  as 
^  Might  make  the  matter  still  worse  than  it  was. 

CIV. 
He  hoped,  indeed  he  thought,  he  could  be  sure 

Juan  had  not  betray*d  himself ;  in  fiict 
*Twa8  certain  that  his  conduct  had  been  pure, 

Because  a  foolish  or  imprudent  act 
Would  not  alone  have  made  htm  insecure. 

But  ended  in  his  being  found  out  and  aadCd, 
And  thrown  into  the  sea.  — >Tbus  Baba  spoke 
Of  all  save  Oudi^*8  dream,  which  was  no  joke. 

CV. 
This  he  discreetly  kept  in  the  back  ground. 

And  talk*d  away —  and  might  have  talk'd  till  now, 
For  any  fiirther  answer  that  he  found. 

So  deep  an  anguish  wrung  Gulbeyas'  brow : 
Her  cheek  tum'd  ashes,  ears  rung,  brain  whirl'd  round, 

As  if  she  had  received  a  sudden  blow. 
And  the  heart's  dew  of  pain  sprang  &st  and  chilly 
O'er  her  fair  fh)nt,  like  Morning's  on  a  lily. 

CVt 

Although  she  was  not  of  the  fiiintii^  sort, 
Baba  thought  she  would  fednt,  but  there  he  err'd — 

It  was  but  a  convulsion,  which  though  short 
Can  never  be  described ;  we  all  have  h^ard, 

And  some  of  us  have  felt  thus  **  all  amort,"  ^ 

When  things  beyond  the  common  have  occurr'd ;  — 

Gulbeyaz  proved  in  that  brief  agony 

What  she  could  ne'er  express — then  how  should  I  ? 

CVIL 
She  stood  a  moment  as  a  Pythoness 

Stands  on  her  tripod,  agonised,  and  full 
Of  inspiration  gather'd  from  distress. 

When  all  the  heart-strings  like  wild  horses  pull 
The  heart  asunder;  — then,  as  more  or  less 

Their  speed  abated  or  their  strength  grew  dull. 
She  sunk  down  on  her  seat  by  slow  degrees. 
And  bow'd  her  throbbing  head  o'er  trembling  knees. 

cvin. 

Her  fiice  declined  and  was  uiiseen ;  her  hair 
Fell  in  long  tresses  like  the  weeping  willow, 

Sweeping  the  marble  underneath  her  chair, 
Or  rather  sofk,  (for  it  was  all  pillow, 

A  low,  soft  ottoman,)  and  black  despair 

Stirr'd  up  and  down  her  bosom  like  a  billow. 

Which  rushes  to  some  shore  whose  shingles  check 

Its  fiuther  course,  but  must  receive  its  wreck. 

1  ['*  How  ferei  my  Kate?    What  1  sweeting,  all  amort  ?** 
-^Tamtng  qftke  Shreui.l 

*  C"  His  guilty  soul,  at  enmity  with  gods  and  men,  could 
find  no  rest ;  so  Tiolently  was  his  mind  torn  and  distracted 
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CIX.  i 

Her  head  hung  down,  and  her  long  hair  in  sb»|iBc 

Conceal'd  her  features  better  than  a  vdl ; 
And  one  hand  o'er  the  ottoman  lay  drooping 

White,  waxen,  and  as  alabaster  pale : 
Would  that  I  were  a  painter !  to  be  gxoopiQg 

All  that  a  poet  drags  into  detail ! 
Oh  that  my  words  were  colours  1  but  Uidr  tints 
May  serve  perh^w  as  outlines  or  slight  hints. 

ex. 

Baba,  who  knew  by  experience  when  to  talk 
And  when  to  hold  his  tongue,  now  hdd  it  tSl 

This  passion  might  blow  o*er,  n<Hr  dared  to  balk 
Gulbeyas*  taciturn  or  speaking  wiU. 

At  length  she  rose  up»  and  began  to  wslk 
Slowly  along  the  room,  but  dlent  still. 

And  her  brow  clear'd,  but  not  her  tnmbled  eye; 

The  wind  was  down,  but  still  the  sea  ran  hSgL 

CXL 

She  stopp'd,  and  raised  her  head  to  ipeak — but  pisstdi 
And  Uien  moved  on  again  with  rapid  pace ; 

Then  slacken'd  it,  which  is  the  march  most  caaA 
By  deep  emotion :  —  you  may  aometiina  Xnot 

A  feeling  In  each  footstep,  as  disdoeed 
By  Sallust  bi  his  Catiline,  who,  chased 

By  all  the  demons  of  all  passions,  show*d 

Their  work  even  by  the  way  in  which  lie  tnde.  * 

CXIL 
Gulbeyax  stopp'd  and  beckon'd  Baba :  —  ■■  Slsn : 

Bring  the  two  sUves !  '*  she  said  in  a  low  tone. 
But  one  which  Baba  did  not  like  to  brave. 

And  yet  he  shudder'd,  and  seem'd  rather  pnne 
To  prove  reluctant,  and  begg'd  leave  to  crave 

(Though  he  well  knew  the  meaning)  to  be  ahon 
What  slaves  her  highness  wish'd  to  \nAii-^ttm^ 
For  fear  of  any  error,  like  the  late. 

cxm. 

**  The  Georgian  and  her  paramour,*  reeled 
The  imperial  bride— and  added,  '^  Let  the  bait 

Be  ready  by  the  secret  portal's  aide : 

Ton  know  the  rest"  Thewords  stock  in  hsitn^ 

Despite  her  injured  love  and  fiery  pride ; 
And  of  this  Baba  willingly  took  note. 

And  begg'd  by  every  hair  of  MahomefSi  beard. 

She  would  revoke  the  order  he  had  hend. 

*  cxrv. 

<*  To  hear  is  to  obey,'*  he  said;  *«  bat  stIQ, 
Sultana,  think  upon  the  oonaeqnenoe : 

It  is  not  that  I  shall  not  all  ftilfll 
Tour  orders,  even  in  their  severest 

But  such  precipitation  may  end  m. 
Even  at  your  own  Imperative 

I  do  not  mean  destruction  and  czponiK^ 

In  case  of  any  premature  dlsdonire  i 

CXV. 

**  But  your  own  feelings.     Even  sIioiqU  all  the  leC 
Be  hidden  by  the  rolling  waves,  whkh  kidt 

Already  many  a  once  love-beaten  braast 
Deep  in  the  caverns  of  the  deadly  tide— > 

Tou  love  this  boyish,  new,  seraglio  gnest. 
And  if  this  violent  remedy  be  tried  — 

Excuse  my  freedom,  when  I  beie  assure  jta 

That  killing  him  is  not  the  way  to  cure  yea.* 

by  a  consdoosneu  of  gvOL  Aooordhi||y  Us  caoaHBci^ 
was  pale,  his  eres  ghaatlr.  his  pace  opc  wfcO'  c«c^ 
another  slow  \  Indeed,  in  au  bia  looks  there  «■!«'•" 
distraction.*' — S4U.OiT.J 
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CXVI. 
**  What  dost  thou  know  of  love  or  feeling  7  — ^Wretch ! 

Begone !  **  she  cried,  with  kindling  eyes — *'  and  do 
My  bidding  I  **  Baba  vanish'd,  for  to  stretch 

His  own  remonstrance  flirther  he  well  knew 
Might  end  in  acting  as  his  own  **  Jack  Ketch ; " 

And  though  he  wish'd  extremely  to  get  through 
This  awkward  business  without  harm  to  others. 
He  still  preferred  his  own  neck  to  another^s, 

CXVIL 
Away  he  went  then  upon  his  commission^ 

Growling  and  grumbling  in  good  Turkish  phrase 
Against  all  women  of  whate'er  condition. 

Especially  sultanas  and  their  ways ; 
Their  obstinacy,  pride,  and  indecision. 

Their  never  knowing  their  own  mind  two  days, 
The  trouble  that  they  gave,  their  immorality. 
Which  made  him  daily  bless  his  own  neutndity. 

CXVIIL 
And  then  he  call*d  his  brethren  to  his  aid. 

And  sent  one  on  a  sununons  to  the  pair. 
That  they  must  instantly  be  well  array'd. 

And  above  all  be  comb*d  even  to  a  hair. 
And  brought  before  the  empress,  who  had  made 

Inquiries  after  them  with  kindest  care : 
At  which  Dudik  look*d  strange,  and  Juan  silly; 

But  go  they  must  at  once»  and  will  I  —  niU  L 

CXIX. 

And  here  I  leave  them  at  their  preparation 
Por  the  imperial  presence,  wherein  whether 

Oulbeyaz  show'd  them  both  commiseration. 
Or  got  rid  of  the  parties  altogether, 

Like  other  angry  ladies  of  her  nation, — 
Are  things  the  turning  of  a  hair  or  feather 

May  settle ;  but  &r  be  *t  from  me  to  anticipate 

In  what  way  feminine  caprice  may  dissipate. 

cxx. 

I  leave  them  for  the  present  with  good  wishes. 
Though  doubts  of  their  well  doing,  to  arrange 

Another  part  of  history ;  for  tbe  dishes 

Of  this  omr  banquet  we  must  sometimes  change ; 

And  trusting  Juan  may  escape  the  fishes. 
Although  his  situation  now  seems  strange. 

And  scarce  secure,  as  such  digressfons  are  fair, 

Tbe  Muse  wiU  take  a  littk  touch  at  warfiue. 


Bon  3fttati« 


OANTO  THE  SEVENTH.  ^ 


I. 

O  IfOVB  I  O  Glory  I  what  we  ye  who  fly 
Around  us  ever,  rarely  to  alight  ? 

*  C"  The  lerenth  and  eighth  Cantos  contain  a  ftill  deUU 
(like  the  itonn  in  Canto  second)  of  the  siege  and  assault  of 
tsmail,  with  much  of  sarcaan  on  those  butchers  in  large  bu- 
siness, your  mercenary  soldiers.  With  these  thlncs  and  these 
fellows  It  is  necessary,  In  the  present  clash  of  philosophy  and 
tyranny,  to  throw  away  the  scabbard.  I  know  It  is  against 
learftil  odds ;  but  the  battle  most  be  fought ;  and  It  wiU  be 
eventually  for  the  good  of  mankind,  whatever  It  may  be  for 
the  indiiidoal  who  risks  himself.*'— IKynm  Letters,  Aug.  8. 
1823.] 

>  [**  Scrawled  this  additional  pnga  of  life's  log-book.  One 
day  more  Is  ohrer  of  It,  and  of  me ;  —but, '  which  is  best,  life 
or  death,  the  gods  only  know/  as  Socrates  said  to  his  lodges, 
on  the  breaking  up  of  the  tribunal.    Two  thousand  years 


)= 


There  *8  not  a  meteor  in  the  polar  sky 
Of  such  transcendent  and  more  fleeting  flight 

Chill,  and  chaln'd  to  cold  earth,  we  lift  on  high 
Our  eyes  in  search  of  either  lovely  light ; 

A  thousand  and  a  thousand  colours  they 

Assume,  then  leave  us  on  our  ftceaing  way. 

n. 

And  such  as  they  are,  such  my  present  tale  is, 
A  non-descript  and  ever- varying  rhyme, 

A  versified  Aurora  Borealis, 

Which  flashes  o*er  a  waste  and  icy  dime. 

When  we  know  what  all  are,  we  must  bewail  us. 
But  ne*ertheless  I  hope  it  is  no  crime 

To  Uugh  at  aU  things  —  for  I  wish  to  know 

Whaij  after  aU^  are  all  things  —  but  a  ihow  9 

in. 

They  accuse  me  —  Afe  —  the  present  writer  of 
The  present  poem  —  of —  I  know  not  what  — 

A  tendency  to  undcr-rate  and  scoif 
At  human  power  and  virtue,  and  all  that; 

And  this  they  say  in  language  rather  rough. 
Good  God  1  I  wonder  what  they  would  be  at! 

I  say  no  more  than  hath  been  said  in  Dante*s 

Verse,  and  by  Solomon  and  by  Cervantes; 

IV. 
By  Swift,  by  Machiavel,  by  Bochefoucault, 

By  Fen^lon,  by  Luther,  and  by  Plato  ; 
By  Tillotson,  and  Wesley,  and  Bousseau, 

Who  knew  this  lliie  was  not  worth  a  potato^ 
*TiB  not  their  fault,  nor  mine,  if  this  be  so — 

For  my  part,  I  pretend  not  to  be  Cato, 
Nor  even  Diogenes.  — We  live  and  die. 
But  which  is  best,  yon  know  no  more  than  I. 

V. 
Socrates  said,  our  only  knowledge  was* 

**  To  know  that  nothing  could  be  known;**  a 
pleasant 
Science  enough^  which  levels  to  an  ass 

Each  man  of  wisdom,  future,  past,  or  present. 
Newton  (that  proverb  of  the  mind),  alas  ! 

Declared,  with  all  his  grand  disoiverics  recent, 
That  he  himself  felt  only  **  like  a  youth 
Picking  up  shells  by  the  great  ocean — Truth.  "9 

VL 
Ecclesiastes  said,  ** that  aU  is  vanity**— 

Most  modem  preachers  say  the  same,  or  show  it 
By  their  examples  of  true  Christianity : 

In  short,  all  know,  or  very  soon  may  know  it ; 
And  in  this  scene  of  all-confess'd  inanity. 

By  saint,  by  sage,  by  preacher,  and  by  poet, 
Must  I  restrain  me,  through  the  fear  of  strife. 
From  holding  up  the  nothingness  of  life  ? 

since  that  sage's  declaration  of  Ignorance  hare  not  enlightened 
us  more  upon  this  Important  point. "  —Byrom  Diary,  18221.] 

1  [A  short  time  before  his  death,  Newton  uttered  this  me- 
morable sentiment ; — **  I  do  not  know  what  I  may  appear  to 
the  world ;  but  to  myself  I  seem  to  have  been  onir  lilie  a  boy 
playing  on  the  sea-shore,  and  diverting  myself  in  now  and 
then  flndlng  a  smoother  pebble  or  a  prettier  shell  than  or- 
dinary, wlmst  the  great  ocean  of  tmtn  lay  all  undiscorered 
before  me.**  —  What  a  lesson  to  the  vanity  and  presumption 
of  phlloeopbers ;  to  those,  especially,  who  have  never  eren 
found  the  imoother  pebble  or  the  prettier  shell  1  What  a 
preparation  for  the  latest  inquiries,  and  the  laat  views,  of  the 
decAvlng  spirit,— for  those  inspired  doctrines  which  alone 
can  tnrow  a  li^t  orer  the  dark  ocean  of  undiscovered  truth  I 
.-Sia  Davu>  BaawsTBB.] 
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VIL 

Dogs,  or  men  I — for  I  flatter  you^  in  saying 
That  ye  are  dogs — your  betters  fiir — ye  may 

Bead,  or  read  not,  what  I  am  now  essaying 
To  show  ye  what  ye  are  in  every  way. 

As  little  as  the  moon  stops  for  the  baying 

Of  wolves,  will  the  bright  muse  withdraw  one  ray 

From  out  her  skies — then  howl  your  idle  wrath ! 

While  she  stUl  silvers  o*er  your  gloomy  path. 

vm. 

**  Fierce  loves  and  ftlthless  wars" — I  am  not  sure 
If  this  be  the  right  reading — 'tis  no  matter; 

The  fact's  about  the  same,  I  am  secure ; 
I  sing  them  both,  and  am  about  to  batter 

A  town  which  did  a  fkmous  siege  endure. 
And  was  beleaguer'd  both  by  land  and  water  > 

By  Souvaroff,  or  Anglic^  Suwarrow, 

Who  loved  blood  as  an  alderman  loves  marrow. 

IX. 

The  fortress  is  call'd  Ismail,  and  is  placed 
Upon  the  Danube's  left  branch  and  left  bank,' 

With  buildings  in  the  Oriental  taste. 
But  still  a  fortress  of  the  foremost  rank. 

Or  was  at  least,  unless  'tis  since  defaced. 

Which  with  your  conquerors  is  a  common  prank  : 

It  stands  some  eighty  versts  from  the  high  sea. 

And  measures  round  of  toises  thousands  three.  ^ 


Within  the  extent  of  this  fortification 
A  borough  is  comprised  along  the  height 

Upon  the  left,  which  fh>m  its  loftier  station 
Commands  the  city,  and  upon  its  site 

A  Greek  had  raised  around  this  elevation 
A  quantity  of  palisades  upright^ 

So  placed  as  to  impede  the  fire  of  those 

Who  held  the  place,  and  to  auitt  the  foe's.  ' 

XL 
This  circumstance  may  serve  to  give  a  notion 

Of  the  high  talents  of  this  new  Yauban : 
But  the  town  ditch  below  was  deep  as  ocean, 

The  rampart  higher  than  you  'd  wish  to  bang : 
But  then  there  was  a  great  want  of  precaution 

(Prithee,  excuse  this  engineering  slang). 
Nor  work  advanced,  nor  cover'd  way  was  there,  <i 
To  hint  at  least  "  Here  is  no  thoroughfare." 


1  [See  "  Inscription  on  the  Monument  of  a  Newfoundland 
Dog,"  una,  p.  539.] 

■  [**  An.  1790.    Le  30  de  Norembre  on  i*approcha  de  la 

Elace  ;  lei  troupes  de  terres  formaient  an  total  oe  Tingt  mille 
oromes,  ind^pendamment  de  sept  &  hult  mille  Kofakt.** — 
Uiii.  de  la  NoweUe  Ruuie,  tom.  li.  p.  201.] 

*  ["  Ismael  est  situ^  sur  la  rlTe  gauche  du  brai  gmnche  du 
Danube."  —  Ibid.] 

*  r "  it  peu  pr^  k  quatre-Tlngta  yerstei  de  la  mer :  elle 

a  pres  de  trois  millet  toises  de  tour."— iftiitf.] 

A  ['*  On  a  compris  dans  ces  fortifications  an  ftubourg  Mol- 
dave,  situ^  4  la  gauche  de  la  TlUe,  sur  une  hauteur  qui  la 
domine  :  I'ouvrage  a  Hi  terminc  par  un  Grec.  Pour  donner 
une  idfe  des  talens  de  cet  Ing^nieur ;  il  suiBra  de  dire  qu'il 
fit  placer  les  Dalissades  perpendiculairement  sur  le  parapet, 
de  manidre  qu^elles  (arorisuent  les  assiteeans,  et  arrdtaient 
le  feu  des  assieg^."  —  Out.  p.  903.] 

6 

de 

lument 

— /6M.p.  ao2.i 

7  [Casemate  is  a  work  made  under  the  rampart,  like  a 


f.\ 


But  a  stone  bastion,  with  a  narrow  gmgCt 

And  walls  as  thick  as  most  skulls  bom  as  yet ; 

Two  batteries,  cap-a-pie,  as  oar  St  Gcotye, 
Case-mated?  one,  and  t'other  **  a  butttUt"* 

Of  Danube's  bank  took  formidable  charge ; 
While  two  and  twenty  cannon  duly  set 

Rose  over  the  town's  right  side,  in  tarisdiiig  tier. 

Forty  feet  high,  upon  a  cavalier.  9 

XUL 
But  from  the  river  the  town's  open  quite. 

Because  the  Turks  could  never  be  persuaded 
A  Russian  vessel  e'er  would  heave  in  sight;  >^ 

And  such  their  creed  was,  till  they  were  Invaded, 
When  it  grew  rather  Ute  to  set  things  il^t. 

But  as  the  Danube  could  not  well  be  waded. 
They  look'd  upon  the  Muscovite  flotilla. 
And  only  shouted,  «< Allah !"  and  ** Bis  lOOah  !* 

XIV. 
The  Russians  now  were  ready  to  attack ; 

But  oh,  ye  goddesses  of  war  and  glory ! 
How  shall  I  spell  the  name  of  each  Cossaoqne 

Who  were  immortal,  could  one  tell  their 
Alas !  what  to  their  memory  can  lack  ? 

Achilles*  self  was  not  more  grim  and  gory 
Than  thousands  of  this  new  and  polish*d 
^Vhose  names  want  nothing  but — proo 

XV. 

Stm  111  record  a  few,  if  but  to  increase 
Our  euphony :  there  was  Strongenoflf,  and  StrokaDcC 

Meknop,  Serge  Low,  Arsnlew  of  modem  Gfeccc, 
And  Tschitsshakoff,  and  RoguenoS;  and 

And  others  of  twelve  consonants  iq^iece ; 
And  more  might  be  found  out.  If  I  coold . 

Into  gasettes ;  but  Fame  (capricious  strumpet)^ 

It  seems*  has  got  an  ear  as  well  as  tnnopet* 

XVL 
And  cannot  tune  those  discords  of  narratkn. 

Which  may  be  names  at  Moscow,  into  ri 
Tet  there  were  several  worth  coinnieoioratka» 

As  e'er  was  .virgin  of  a  nuptial  chime ; 
Soft  words,  too,  fitted  for  the  peroration 

Of  Londonderry  drawling  against  time. 
Ending  in  *<ischskin,"«ou8ckin,*'  "il&kchy,^  • 
Of  whom  we  can  insert  but  Roosamouski,  >  & 


cellar  or  cave,  with  loopholes  to  i^aee  gon  la  It, . 

proof.  — iriTtY-JDM.] 

"  [When  the  breastwork  of  a  battery  Is  only  «f 
that  the  guns  may  fire  orer  It  vithont  beloc  uliUMd  s»  i 
emfarasuret,  the  guns  are  said  to  fire  in  bartset.  — lla^] 


>  r*'Un  bastion  de  r-»««>.  «-'<»• 
^trolte,  et  dont  les  murailles  son  fort 
casemate  et  une  i  barbette;  II  defend' la  rive 
Du  c6t£  droit  de  la  rille  est  on  earalicr  dr  q 
d'^liration  k  pic,  garni  de  Tingt-deux  pidoat  4* 
defend  U  partie  gauche." — Hoi.  de  la  S.  B.  p. 

>•  [•*Duc6t£dafleaTe,UTlUeeat 
Turcs  ne  croyaient  pas  que  les  Ruiaea 
one  flotllle  dans  le  Danobe.**— /Ml  p. 

"  [**LapremldreattaqiieCtattcoan 

command  to  par  les  lieatenans-g6nerL_ 

Serge  Lwow,  les  gfofrauz-malort  Laatr,  TMoAbw 
Trols  autres  colonnes  araleot  poor  che6  le  { 
les  gfoirauz  Blie  d«  Besborodko,  Mkhci  Ki 
brigadiers  Orlow,  Flatow,  Ribauplerre.    La 
taque  par  eau  n*aTalt  que  dwix  colaoaes,  aooil** 
gfo^raux-maiort  Ribaset  Arstolew,  4ei 
et  Tch£p^7'  *c— iMI.  p.  SOT.} 
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xvn. 

Scberematoffand  Chrematoff,  Koklophti, 
Kodobskl,  Koimkin,  and  MoiuUn  Fonildii, 

All  proper  men  of  weapons,  as  e'er  iooff  *d  high  • 
Against  a  Ibe,  or  ran  a  sabre  through  skin : 

Little  cared  they  for  Mahomet  or  MufU, 
Unless  to  make  their  kettle-drmns  a  new  skin 

Out  of  their  hides,  if  parchment  had  grown  dear. 

And  no  more  handy  substitute  been  near. 

xvm. 

Then  there  were  foreigners  of  much  renown. 
Of  various  nations,  and  all  volunteers ; 

Mot  fighting  fbr  their  country  or  its  crown. 
But  wishing  to  be  one  day  brigadiers : 

Also  to  have  the  sacking  of  a  town ; 

A  pleasant  thing  to  young  men  at  their  years. 

*Hong8t  them  were  several  Englishmen  of  pith. 

Sixteen  caU*d  Thomson,  and  nineteen  named  Smith. 

XIX. 
Jack  Thomson  and  Bill  Thomson ;  — all  the  rest 

Had  been  call'd  **  Jemmy,*'  after  the  great  bard ; 
I  don't  know  whether  they  had  arms  or  crest. 

But  such  a  godfather's  as  good  a  card. 
Three  of  the  Smiths  were  Peters ;  but  the  best 

Amongst  them  all,  hard  blows  to  inflict  or  ward, 
Was  he,  since  so  renown'd  **  in  country  quarters 
At  Hallfiuc ;  **  ^  but  now  he  served  the  Tartars. 


The  rest  were  Jacks  and  Gills  and  Wills  and  Bills, 
But  when  I've  added  that  the  elder  Jack  Smith 

Was  bom  in  Cumberland  among  the  hills. 
And  that  his  fkther  was  an  honest  blacksmith, 

I  *ve  said  all  /  know  of  a  name  that  fills        [smith," 
Three  lines  of  the  despatch  in  taking  **  Schmack- 

A  vOlage  of  Moldavia's  waste,  wherein 

He  fell,  immortal  in  a  bulletin. 

XXI.       . 

1  wonder  (although  Mars  no  doubt's  a  god  I 

Praise)  if  a  man's  name  in  a  buRetin 
liay  make  up  for  a  hfuUet  in  his  body  ? 

I  hope  this  little  question  is  no  sin. 
Because,  though  I  am  but  a  simple  noddy, 

I  think  one  Shakspeare  puts  the  same  thought  in 
The  mouth  of  some  one  in  his  plays  so  doting. 
Which  many  people  pass  fbr  wits  by  quoting. 

xxn. 

Then  there  were  Frenchmen,  gallant,  young,  and  gay : 

But  I'm  too  great  a  patriot  to  record 
Their  Gallic  names  upon  a  glorious  day ; 

I  'd  rather  tell  ten  lies  than  say  a  word 
Of  truth ; — such  truths  are  treason ;  they  betray 

Their  country ;  and  as  traitors  are  abhorr'd 
Who  name  the  French  in  English,  save  to  show 
How  Peace  should  make  John  Bull  the  Frenchman's  foe. 

1  [See  Che  farce  of  *'  Lore  Laughs  at  Locksmithi.  1 
s  f '*  On  t*Hait  propose  deux  buU  ^gmlcroent  aTontageuz, 
par  la  coastructioD  de  deux  batteries  sur  Hie  qui  ATolslne 
Ismael :  le  premier,  de  bombarder  la  place,  d'en  abattre  les 

Srindpaux  edifices  avec  du  canon  de  quaraate-huit,  effet 
*auunt  plus  probable,  que  U  rille  ^tant  bAcle  en  amphl- 
th6ittre,  presque  aucunooup  ne  serait  perdu.'*— AiW.  or  to 
JioumeUe  R»M$te,  p.  209.] 

a  ['*  Le  second  obiet  (talt  de  proflter  d^  ee  moment  d'alarme 
pour  que  la  flotllle,  agissant  en  mime  temps,  pOt  detrutre 
o«lle  aes  Turos.  Un  troisidme  motif,  et  Tralsemblement  le 
plus  plausible,  ^talt  de  Jeter  la  consteruation  parmi  lea  Turcs, 
et  de  lea  engager  i  capmaler.'* — Aid.  p.  908.] 


XXIIL 
The  Russians,  having  built  two  batteries  on 

An  isle  near  Ismail,  had  two  ends  in  view ; 
The  first  was  to  bombard  it,  and  knock  down 

The  public  buildings  and  the  private  too, 
No  matter  what  ixxxr  souls  might  be  undone. 

The  dtfn  shape  suggested  this,  'tis  true ; 
Form'd  like  an  amphitheatre,  each  dwelling 
Presented  a  fine  mark  to  throw  a  shell  in.  • 

XXIV. 
The  second  olject  was  to  profit  by 

The  moment  of  the  general  consternation. 
To  attack  the  Turks'  flotilU,  which  lay  nigh 

Extremely  tranquil,  anchor'd  at  its  station : 
But  a  third  motive  was  as  probably 

To  frighten  them  into  capitulation ;  > 
A  phantasy  which  sometimes  seizes  warriors. 
Unless  they  are  game  as  bull-dogs  and  fox-terriers. 

XXV. 

A  habit  rather  blameable,  which  is 

That  of  despising  those  we  combat  with. 

Common  in  many  cases,  was  in  this 

The  cause  «  of  killing  TchitchlUkofT  and  Smith ; 

One  of  the  valorous  **  Smiths  **  whom  we  shall  miss 
Out  of  those  nineteen  who  late  rhymed  to  "  pith ;  ** 

But  'tis  a  name  so  spread  o'er  '*  Sir**  and  *<  Madam," 

That  one  would  think  the  first  who  bore  it  **  Adam." 

XXVL 
The  Bussian  batteries  were  incomplete. 

Because  they  were  constructed  in  a  hurry ;  ^ 
Thus  the  same  cause  which  makes  a  verse  want  feet. 

And  throws  a  cloud  o'er  Longman  and  John  Murray, 
When  the  sale  of  new  books  is  not  so  fleet 

As  they  who  print  them  think  is  necessary, 
Bfay  likewise  put  off  for  a  time  what  story 
Sometimes  caUs  **  murder,"  and  at  others  '*  glory.** 

XXVIL 
Whether  it  was  their  engineer's  stupidity. 

Their  haste  or  waste,  I  neither  know  nor  care. 
Or  some  contractor's  personal  cupidity. 

Saving  his  soul  by  cheating  In  the  ware 
Of  homicide,  but  there  was  no  solidity 

In  the  new  batteries  erected  there ; 
They  either  miss'd,  or  they  were  never  miss*d. 
And  added  greatly  to  the  missing  list 

xxvin. 

A  sad  miscalculation  about  distance 
Made  all  their  naval  matters  incorrect ; 

Three  fireships  lost  their  amiable  existence 
Before  they  reach'd  a  spot  to  take  eflect : 

The  match  was  Ut  too  soon,  and  no  assistance 
Could  remedy  this  lubberly  defect; 

They  blew  up  in  the  middle  of  the  river, 

WhUe,  though 't  was  dawn,  the  Turks  slept  Cnt  as  ever.  > 

*  ["  Un  haMtnde  blAmable,  celle  de  m^riser  son  cnnemi, 
Alt  U  cause." — Hist.  deiaV.R.  p.  SOB.] 

s  [...'*  du  d^faut  de  perfection  dans  la  construction  des 
batteries;  on  Toulait  acir  promptement,  et  on  n6gUgea  de 
donner  aux  ourrages  la  solidite  qu'Us  exigaient."  — /ML 
p.  203.3 

s  [••  On  calcula  nul  la  distanoe ;  la  mtoe  esprit  fit  roan- 

Suer  Tefltet  de  trois  brOlots ;  on  se  pressa  d'allumer  la  mtehe, 
B  brCildrent  au  milieu  du  fieuve.  et  quoiquil  ttit  six  heures  du 
madn,  les  Turcs,  encore  couciies,  n'en  prlrent  aucun  om- 
brage."  — IMtf.  p.  203.] 
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XXDL 

At  seven  they  rose,  however,  and  sunrey'd 
The  Russ  flotilla  getting  under  way ; 

*Twas  nine,  when  stiU  advancing  undismay'd. 
Within  a  cable's  length  their  vessels  lay 

Off  Ismail,  and  commenced  a  cannonade, 
Which  was  retnm'd  with  interest,  I  may  say, 

And  by  a  fire  of  musketry  and  grape. 

And  shells  and  shot  of  every  sixe  and  shape.  ^ 


i 


Por  six  hours  bore  they  without  intermlsskm 
The  Turkish  fire,  and,  aided  by  their  own 

Land  batteries,  work'd  their  guns  with  great  precision : 
At  length  they  found  mere  cannonade  alone 

By  no  means  would  produce  the  town's  submission. 
And  made  a  signal  to  retreat  at  one. 

One  bark  blew  up,  a  second  near  the  works 

Running  aground,  was  taken  by  the  Turks.  * 

XXXI. 

The  Moslem,  too,  had  lost  both  ships  and  men ; 

But  when  they  saw  the  enemy  retire, 
Their  Delhis^  mann'd  some  boats,  and  saird  again, 

And  gall'd  the  Russians  with  a  heavy  fire. 
And  tried  to  make  a  landing  on  the  main ; 

But  here  the  effect  fell  short  of  their  desire : 
Count  Daroas  drove  them  back  into  the  water 
Pell-mell,  and  with  a  whole  gaxette  of  slaughter.  < 

XXXIL 
«*  If'*  (says  the  historian  here)  " I  could  report 

All  that  the  Russians  did  upon  this  day, 
I  think  that  several  volumes  would  fall  short. 

And  I  should  still  have  many  things  to  say ; "  » 
And  so  he  says  no  more  ^  but  pays  his  court 

To  some  distingidsh'd  strangers  in  that  fhiy ; 
The  Prince  de^Ligne,  and  Langeron,  and  Damas, 
names  great  as  any  that  the  roll  of  Fftme  has.  ^ 

XXXIII. 

This  being  the  case,  may  show  us  what  Fame  is : 
For  out  of  these  three  *'  prtux  CKevakert,**  how 

Many  of  common  readers  ifive  a  guess 
That  such  existed  ?  (and  they  may  live  now 

1  ["  I«r  Dec.  1790.  La  flotille  Ruue  I'aTu^a  Ters  lei  lept 
heurea ;  11  en  etalt  neuf  lortqu'elle  te  trouva  i  dnquante 
toiaesde  larille  d'lsmacl:  elle  gouffl-it,  arec  use  Constance 
calme.  an  feu  de  mlttaille  et  de  mouiqueterie  .  .  .  '*—  Hist. 
delaU.R.  p.  204.] 

*  r.  .  .  "  prdt  de  ilz  heuret :  les  batteries  de  terre  se- 
conoalent  la  flotille ;  mala  on  reconnOt  alors  que  les  canon- 
mules  ne  suffisaient  pas  pour  r6duire  la  place,  on  fit  la  retraite 
A  une  heure.  Un  lan^on  sauta  pendant  Taction,  nn  autre 
derlva  par  la  force  du  courant,  et  Alt  prU  par  lea  Turca.**— 
Ibid.  p.  204.] 

'  C"  Properly  madmen :  a  ipedes  of  troops  who,  in  the 
Turkish  army,  act  as  the  forlorn  hope."  —  D'HiaaKLor.] 

4  [**  Les  Tares  perdirent  beaocoap  de  monde  et  plusleurs 
Taisseaux ;  k  peine  la  retraite  des  Kusses  ftit-eUe  remarquce, 
que  les  plus  braves  d'entre  les  ennemis  se  Jetdrent  dans  de 
petltes  barques  et  essaydrent  une  descente:  le  Comte  de 
Damas  les  mit  en  ftiita,  et  leur  tua  plusleurs  officers  et  grand 
Dombre  de  soldats." — Hu<.  delalf.  R.p.  904.] 

s  ["On  ne  tarlralt  pas  «t  on  Toulatt  rapporter  tout  ce que  let 
Russes  firent  de  memorable  dans  cette  joum6e ;  poor  oonter 
let  hauts  faits  d'armes,  pour  particulariser  toutes  les  actions 
d'eclat,  il  faudrait  composer  des  volumes."  —  Ibid.  p.  S04.] 

*  {"  Parroi  les  etrangers,  le  Prince  de  Ligne  se  dlstlngua  de 
manidre  i  meriter  Testime  gcn^rale ;  de  vrais  chevaliers 
Fraa^ais,  attires  par  I'amour  de  la  gloire,  se  montrdrent 
dlgnes  d'elle :  les  plus  marquans  (talent  le  Jeune  Due  de 
KicheHeu,  les  Comtes  de  Langeron  et  Damas.*'  .—/Mrf.  p.  204.] 

7  ["  Letters  and  Reflections  of  the  Austrian  Field-Manlaal, 
Charles  Joseph,  Prince  de  Lign6,  edited  by  the  Banmeu  de 
Stacl-HoUtetn,**  2  vols.  1809.] 


For  aught  we  know. )    Renown  *s  all  bit  or  mln ; 
There  *s  fortune  even  In  Ikme,  we  mist  iflov. 
Tis  true,  the  Memoirs?  of  the  Prince  de  Llgne* 
Have  half  withdrawn  trom  him  oblitlon*i  krcb. 

xxxnr. 

But  here  are  men  who  fought  in  gaUant  actkn 

As  gallantly  as  ever  heroes  fought. 
But  buried  in  the  hitap  of  such  transsctioos 

Their  names  are  rarely  found,  nor  otlco  sgeiH 
Thus  even  good  feme  may  suffer  sad  cootnctksu, 

And  is  eztingulshM  sooner  than  she  ooglit: 
Of  all  our  modem  battles,  I  will  bet 
Tou  can*t  repeat  nine  names  from  each  Gaiette. 

XXXV. 

In  short,  this  last  attack,  though  rich  fai  glofy, 
Show'd  that  aomewAcre,  temekow,  there  wu  a  M 

And  Admiral  RIbas  (known  in  Russian  story) 
Most  strongly  recommended  an  assault; 

In  which  he  was  opposed  by  young  and  hosn,* 
Which  made  a  long  debate ;  but  I  most  taslt, 

For  if  I  wrote  down  every  warrior's  speech, 

I  doubt  few  readen  e*er  would  mount  the  bresA 

XXXTL 

There  was  a  man.  If  that  he  was  a  man, 
Not  that  his  manhood  could  be  call'd  In 

For  had  he  not  been  Hercules,  his  span 
Had  been  as  short  In  youth  as  indigeitioB 

Made  his  last  Illness,  when,  all  worn  and  na, 
He  died  beneath  a  tree,  as  much  miblfit  on 

The  soil  of  the  green  province  he  had  ifistcd, 

Ab  e'er  was  locust  on  the  land  it  blasted. 

XXXYIL 
This  was  Potemkki  lo — a  great  thing  in  diji 

When  homicide  and  harlotry  made  gnot; 
If  stars  and  titles  could  entail  long  pnds^ 

His  glory  might  half  equal  his  estate. 
This  fellow,  being  six  foot  high,  could  rslse 

A  kind  of  phantasy  proportionate 
In  the  then  sovereign  of  the  Russian  peopk, 
Who  measured  men  as  yoa  would  do  a  steqik: 


tr 


•  [Charles  Joseph.  Comte  de  Ligne,  vas  bora  _ 
Being.  In  178S,  tent  by  the  Bmperor  Jos^  II.  oasKJ«* 
to  Catherine,  he  became  a  great  fhvoorite  with  ber.  »'^ 
pointed  him  fleld>marshal,  and  gave  hin  an  HUf*  a  ^ 
Crimea.    In  1788,  he  was  scot  to  assist  FolenkiB  at  ite  ta^* 

ofOciakoff.    He  died  in  1814.] 

•  ["  L*  Amiral  Rlbas  d^clara.  en  pMn  coaseO,  q»  cr  t^ 
qu*en  donnant  I'assaut  qa'on  obtieDdralt  la  P^ffJ,'^ 
panit  hardi «  on  lul  oppma  mille  raisons,  siisq«w  ■  ^ 
poodit  par  de  meilleures."— ifisl.  dgUS.S^p^  SD^j 

!•  [ThefoUowing  charactw  of  Pitoce  PMsbUd  ktmv 
pen  of  Count  Scgur,  who  lived  la  baWts  of 
hlra :  —  **  In  his  person  were  collected  the  waA  •^ 
defects  and  advantage*  of  every  kind.    He  was  aiiriw 
ostentatious,  despotic  and  oUinng,   poUiie 
licentious  and  superstitioas,  bold  aiid  tmid. 
indiscreet ;  larish  of  his  bountlea  to  his 
tresses,  and  his  favourites,  yet  frequently  payiaf 
household  nor  his  creditors.    His  conseqanoi  ai**'^J. 
pended  on  a  woman,  and  he  was  alwan  onfrithMl  t<  r 
Nothing  could  equal  the  activitv  of  his  mind,  nor  thr  i»>^ 
of  his  body.    No  dangers  could  appal  his  coany  s  »'  ^ 
culties  force  hbn  to  abandon  hU  prariects.    Biaoe^^,. 
an  enterprise  always  brought  on  disgutf .    Brtty  wy  * 
him  was  desultory ;  basioess,pleaaare,  temper.  eD«n|^^ 
presence  was  a  restraint  on  ewy  company.    He  »*»^*^.^ 
to  all  that  stood  In  awe  of  him,  and  caressed  »!■'*** 
costad  htm  with  (kmfUarity.    None  had  read  la*  »*  r^ 
few  people  were  betttf  Infomad.    OnewUkr  he  ttM* 
project  of  becoming  Duke  of  Coorland :  si  J^^*^  .* 
thought  of  bestowing  on  hfanself  the  crown  of  ^**z«. 
frequently  gave  Inthnation  of  an  IntcmtioB  to  «■«  ""'^ 
bishop,  or  even  a  sinpla  monk.    Be  bnlll  a 
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xxxvm. 

WUle  things  were  in  abeyance,  Blbas  sent 
A  courier  to  the  prince,  and  he  succeeded 

In  ordering  matters  after  his  own  bent; 
I  cannot  tell  the  way  in  which  he  pleaded. 

But  shortly  he  had  cause  to  be  content 
In  the  mean  time,  the  batteries  proceeded, 

And  fourscore  cannon  on  the  Danube's  border 

Were  briskly  fired  and  answered  in  due  order.  & 

XXXIX. 

But  on  the  thirteenth,  when  already  part 

Of  the  troops  were  embark*d,  the  sLvge  to  raise* 

A  courier  on  the  spur  inspired  new  heart 
Into  all  panters  for  newspaper  praise. 

As  well  as  dilettanti  in  war's  art. 
By  his  despatches  couch*d  in  pithy  phrase ; 

Announcing  the  appointment  of  that  lover  of 

Battles  to  the  command,  Field-Marshal  SouTarofT.  s 

XL. 
The  letter  of  the  prince  to  the  same  marshal 

Was  worthy  of  a  Spartan,  had  the  cause 
Been  one  to  which  a  good  heart  could  be  partial  -^ 

Defence  of  freedom,  country,  or  of  laws ; 
But  as  it  was  mere  lust  of  power  to  o*er-arch  all 

With  its  proud  brow,  it  merits  slight  applause, 
Save  for  its  style,  which  said,  all  in  a  trice, 
**  You  will  take  Ismail  at  whatever  price.*' 9 

XLL 
**Let  there  be  Ught!  said  God,  and  there  was  light  I " 

**  Let  there  be  blood  I "  says  man,  and  there 'saseal 
The  fiat  of  this  spoii'd  child  of  the  Night 

(For  Day  ne'er  saw  his  merits)  could  decree 
More  evil  in  an  hour,  than  thirty  bright 

Summers  could  renovate,  though  they  should  be 
Lovely  as  those  which  ripen'd  Eden's  firuit ; 
For  war  cuts  up  not  only  branch,  but  root 

XLIL 
Our  friends  the  Turks,  who  with  loud  **  AUahs  *'  now 

Began  to  signalise  the  Russ  retreat,  * 
Were  damnably  mistaken ;  few  are  slow 

In  thinking  that  their  enemy  is  beat, 
(Or  beaten,  if  you  insist  on  grammar,  though 

I  never  think  about  it  in  a  heat,) 
But  here  I  say  the  Turks  were  much  mistaken. 
Who  hating  hogs,  yet  wish'd  to  save  their  bacon. 

XLm. 
For,  on  the  sixteenth,  at  ftill  gallop,  drew 

In  sight  two  horsemen,  who  were  deem'd  Cossacques 
For  some  time,  till  they  came  in  nearer  view. 

They  had  but  little  baggage  at  their  backs, 

and  wanted  to  lell  It  before  It  waa  flnlthed.  In  bit  youth  he 
had  pleued  Cattierlne  toy  the  ardour  of  his  passion,  by  his 
raiour,  and  bjr  his  muculine  beauty.  Become  the  rival  of 
Orloff,  he  performed  for  his  sovereign  whatever  the  most  ro- 
mantic passioa  could  inspire.  He  put  out  an  eye,  to  free  it 
from  m  blemish  which  diminished  nis  beanty.  Banished  by 
his  rival,  he  ran  to  meet  death  in  battle,  and  returned  witn 
glory.    He  died  in  I79I,  at  the  age  of  fllty-two."] 

*  [**  Ce  projet  remis  i  an  autre  Jour,  (prouva  encore  les 

i»tus  frrandes  difflculc^ ;  le  courage  de  Blbas  les  surmonta : 
1  oe  s'agissait  one  de  determiner  le  Prince  Potiemkin  ;  il  y 
reussit.  Tandls  auil  se  demenait  pour  Texficutlon  de  projet 
agree,  on  constnuiMit  de  noavelles  batteries ;  on  cemptait,  le 
13  Dccembr«k  qnatre-vingts  pidces  de  canon  sur  le  lx>rd  du 
Danube,  et  cettejoumie  se  passaeo  vives  canonnadet.".— H&i- 
toire  de  la  Nouwelle  Ruuie^  tom  il.  p.  305.] 

*  T"  Mais  le  13«,  une  partie  des  troupes  6tait  erobarqu^e ; 
on  allait  lever  le  si^ge :  un  courrier  arrive ;  ce  courrier  an- 
nonce,  de  la  part  du  Prince,  que  le  Marechal  Souwarow  va 

Srendre  le  commsndement  <tai  forces  r^unles  sous  Ismael.** — 
bid.  p.  aw.] 


For  there  were  but  three  shirts  between  the  two ; 

But  on  they  rode  upon  two  Ukraine  hacks. 
Till,  in  approaching,  were  at  length  descried 
In  this  phdn  pair,  Suwarrow  and  his  guide.  ^ 

XLIV. 
**  Great  Joy  to  London  now  I "  says  some  great  fool, 

When  London  had  a  grand  illumination, 
Which  to  that  bottle-conjuror,  John  Bull, 

Is  of  all  dreams  the  first  hallucination ; 
So  that  the  streets  of  colour'd  lamps  are  fUll, 

That  Sage  (eaid  John)  surrenders  at  discretion 
His  purse,  his  soul,  his  sense,  and  even  his  nonsense. 
To  gratify,  like  a  huge  moth,  this  one  sense. 

XLV. 
'TIS  strange  that  he  should  fhriher  *'  damn  his  eyes," 

For  they  are  damn'd ;  that  once  all-famous  oath 
Is  to  the  devil  now  no  fiuther  prise. 

Since  John  has  lately  lost  the  use  of  both. 
Debt  he  calls  wealth,  and  taxes  Paradise ; 

And  Famine,  with  her  gaunt  and  bony  growth. 
Which  stare  him  in  the  face,  he  won't  examine. 
Or  swears  that  Ceres  hath  begotten  Famine. 

XLTL 
But  to  the  tale ;  — great  joy  unto  the  camp  I 

To  Russian,  Tartar,  English,  French,  Cossacque, 
O'er  whom  Suwarrow  shone  like  a  gas  lamp. 

Presaging  a  most  lumhious  attack ; 
Or  like  a  wisp  along  the  marsh  so  damp. 

Which  leads  beholders  on  a  boggy  walk, 
He  flitted  to  and  fro  a  dancing  light. 
Which  all  who  saw  it  foUow'd,  wrong  or  right. 

XLVn. 
But  certes  matters  took  a  different  fisce ; 

There  was  enthusiasm  and  much  applause. 
The  fleet  and  camp  saluted  with  great  grace. 

And  all  presaged  good  fortune  to  their  cause. 
Within  a  cannon-shot  length  of  the  place 

They  drew,  constructed  ladders,  repalr'd  flaws 
In  fbrmer  works,  made  new,  prepared  fiiscines,^ 
And  all  kinds  of  benevolent  machines. 

XLVnL 
^is  thus  the  spirit  of  a  single  mind 

Makes  that  of  multitudes  take  one  direction. 
As  roU  the  waters  to  the  breathing  wind. 

Or  roams  the  herd  beneath  the  bull's  protection ; 
Or  as  a  Uttle  dog  wiU  lead  the  bUnd, 

Or  a  bell-wether  form  the  flock's  connection 
By  tinkling  sounds,  when  they  go  forth  to  victual ; 
Such  is  the  sway  of  your  great  men  o'er  little. 

'  ['*  La  lettre  do  Prince  PotieraUn  i  Souwarow  est  trht- 
courte ;  elle  peint  le  caractdre  de  ces  deux  personnages.  La 
void  dans  toute  sa  teneur :  *  Vout  prendren  Jsmaei  d  quel  priM 
que  ce  toitl ' "  ^Uiii.  delaN.X.  p.  206.] 

*  i"  Le  courrier  est  timoln  des  cris  de  Joie  (AUahs)  du 
Turcquise  croyaitiilaftndesesmaux."— /6«tf.p.  205.J 

'  [**  Le  16c,  on  volt  venir  de  loin  deux  hommes  cooranc  i 
toute  bride :  on  les  prit  pour  des  Kosaks ;  I'un  Halt  Schi- 
warow,  et  Tautre  son  guide,  portant  nn  paquet  gros  comma  le 
poing,  eC  renfermant  Te  bagage  du  gfo^ral."— iftitf.  p.  905.] 

*  ["Les  soccis  multiplies  de  Souwarow,  sa  bravoure  k 
toute  ^reuve,  la  confidence  que  le  soldat  avait  en  lui,  pro- 
duisirent  un  enthousiasme  general :  une  salve  des  batteries 
du  camp  et  de  la  flotte  eHebrknnt  son  arriv6e,  et  I'espolr  du 
sttccds  raolma  les  esprits.  Les  choses  prennent  le  m^me  Jour 
une  autre  toumnre ;  le  camp  se  rapproche  et  s*6tablit  A  la 
port£e  du  canon  de  la  place ;  on  prepare  des  fascines  on  con- 
struit  des  echelles,oo  etabUt  des  batteries  nouvelles."— /Md. 
p.  906.] 
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xux. 

The  whole  camp  rang  with  Joy ;  yoa  would  have 
thought 

That  they  were  going  to  a  marriage  feast 
(This  metaphor,  I  think,  holds  good  as  aught, 

Since  there  is  discord  after  hoth  at  least) : 
There  was  not  now  a  luggage  boy  but  sought 

Danger  and  spoil  with  ardour  much  increased ;  i 
And  why  7  because  a  little — odd — old  man, 
Stript  to  his  shirt,  was  come  to  lead  the  van. 


But  so  it  ¥ras ;  and  eyery  preparation 

Was  made  with  all  alacrity :  the  flrst 
Detachment  of  three  columns  took  its  station. 

And  waited  but  the  signal's  voice  to  bunt 
Upon  the  fbe :  the  second's  ordination 

Was  also  in  three  columns,  with  a  thirst 
For  glory  gaping  o'er  a  sea  of  slaughter  *. 
The  third,  in  columns  two,  attack'd  by  water.  ^ 

LL 
New  batteries  were  erected,  and  was  held 

A  general  council,  in  which  unanimity. 
That  stranger  to  most  councils,  here  prevaird,s 

As  sometimes  happens  in  a  great  extremity ; 
And  every  difficulty  being  dispell'd, 

Olory  began  to  dawn  with  due  sublimity, 
While  Souvaroff,  determined  to  obtain  it. 
Was  teaching  his  recruits  to  use  the  bayonet.  * 

LIL 

It  is  an  afctual  fact,  that  he,  commander 
In  chiefs  in  proper  person  deign'd  to  drill 

The  awkward  squad,  and  could  afford  to  squander 
His  time,  a  corporal's  duty  to  fulfil ; 

Just  as  you*d  break  a  sucking  salamander 
To  swallow  flame,  and  never  take  it  ill : 

He  show'd  them  how  to  mount  a  ladder  (which 

Was  not  like  Jacob's)  or  to  cross  a  ditch.  & 

Also  he  dress'd  up,  for  the  nonce,  fesdnes 
Like  men  with  turbans,  scimitars,  and  dirks, 

And  made  them  charge  with  bayonet  these  machines, 
By  way  of  lesson  against  actual  Turks ;  * 

And  when  well  practised  in  these  mimic  scenes, 
He  judged  them  proper  to  assail  the  works ; 

At  which  your  wise  men  sneer'd  in  phrases  witty : 

He  made  no  answer ;  but  he  took  the  city. 

LIV. 
Most  things  were  in  this  posture  on  the  eve 

Of  the  assault,  and  all  the  camp  was  in 
A  stem  repose ;  which  you  would  scarce  conceive ; 

Tet  men  resolved  to  dash  through  thick  and  thin 
Are  very  silent  when  they  once  believe 

That  all  is  settled :  — there  was  little  din. 
For  some  were  thinking  of  their  home  and  fdends. 
And  others  of  themselves  and  latter  ends. 

I  I**  L'ardenr  de  Souwaroir,  son  incroyable  actiTlti.  son 
mlpris  des  danger*,  sa  presque  certitude  de  ritiuir,  ton  Ame 
enln  s'est  communiquee  i  rannce  ;  U  n'ett  pas  juaqu'au  der- 
nier gotiUat  'qui  ne  desire  d'obtenir  I'honneur  de  monter  i 
I'astaut."  —  Hist.  delaN.R.  p.  306.] 

*  [**  La  premiere  attaqoe  (tait  conipo«£ede  trois  colonnes  — 
troii  autret  colonnet,  destinies  a  la  teconde  attaque,  aTaient 
poor  chers,  ftc— la  troitidme  attaque  par  oau  a'avoit  que 
deux  colonnet."— Aarf.  p  a07. 

*  ["  On  oonstniitit  de  nouvelles  batteries  le  18*.    On  tint 


^^ 


LT. 
Snwarrow  dilefly  wia  on  the  alert. 

Surveying,  dxiUing,  ordering,  jesting 
For  the  nun  was,  we  Hfdj  may 

A  thing  to  wonder  at  beyond  most 
Hero,  bufRoon,  half-demon,  and  half^^dirt. 

Praying,  instructing,  desolating,  plundcriqg 
Now  Blan,  now  Momus ;  and  wbcm  bent  to 
A  forticfli^  Harlequin  in  uniform. 

LVL 
The  day  before  the  assault,  while  apoB  drOI 

For  this  great  conqueror  play'd  the  oorponl— 
Some  Cossacques,  hovering  like  hmwks  rooad  a  kiC 

Had  met  a  paity  towards  the  twiUgfat*»  tOU 
One  of  whom  spoke  their  tongue— or  wtH  or  iD, 

'T  was  much  that  he  was  understood  at  aD ; 
But  whether  from  his  voice,  or  uprrrh,  or  inanDB; 
They  found  that  he  had  fought  beneath  thdr 


Lvn. 

Whereon  immediately  at  his  request  [quaitiR 

They  brought  him  and  his  mmniks  to  ^li 

Their  dress  was  Moslem,  but  yoa  might  have  gar* 
That  these  were  merely  masquerMling  Tanan, 

And  that  beneath  each  Turklsh-foshioa'd  vcsi 
Lurk'd  Christianity ;  which  sometinxa  hvten 

Her  inward  grace  for  outward  show,  and  maks 

It  difficult  to  shun  some  strange  mlatakeL 

Lvm. 

Snwarrow,  who  was  standing  in  his  shirt 
Before  a  company  of  Calroucks,  drilling, 

Exclaiming,  fooling,  swearing  at  the  inert. 
And  lecturing  on  the  noble  art  of  kUUiig;  — 

For  deeming  human  day  but  oomnion  dlf^ 
This  great  philosopher  was  thus  fa^Hntwy 

His  maxims,  which  to  martial  comprehei 

Proved  death  in  battle  equal  to  a 


LIZ. 

Suwarrow,  when  he  saw  this  company 
Of  Cossacques  and  their  prey,  tura'd  round 

Upon  them  his  slow  brow  and  plerdng  eye :  — 
"  Whence  come  ye  ?**  —  *«FromConatantlaeffe 

Captives  just  now  escaped,"  was  the  reply.       j 
"What  are  ye?"  —  *<  What  you  iw  09l* 

This  dialogue ;  fbr  he  who  answered  knew 

To  whom  he  spoke,  and  made  his  words  b«t  few 


«  Tour  names  ?  **—  <«  Mine's  Johnson, 
rade's  Juan ; 

The  other  two  are  women,  and  the  third 
Is  neither  man  nor  woman.**    The  chief 

The  party  asllght  glance,  then  said,  **I  haw 
PoKr  name  before,  the  second  is  a  new  one: 

To  bring  the  other  three  here  was  absurd : 
But  let  that  pass ;  — I  think  I  have  heard 
In  the  Nlkolalew  regiment  ?  ** — •*The 

un  eonaell  de  guerre,  oa  y  ezamliia  Ics  plans 
rtunlrent  tous  let  •ooA'aget.** — Hut.  4r  tm 

*  Fact :  SuwarolTdld  tliii  in 

*  [**  Le  I9«  et  le  90«,  Soawaroi 
montra  oommeDt  11  lUlalt  i*y  prendre 
lelffnaaux  recruei  lamaniteededoaM 
— iMI.  p.  a06.] 

<  r**  Poor  ces  ezerdoea  d*dB 
fiucinef  dispoftics  de  maaiire  i 
p.  aOB.] 
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LXI. 
•*  You  served  at  Wlddin  ?  "— «  Yes." — "  You  led  the 

attack?*' 
"Idid.-—"  What  next  ?••—««  IreaUy  hardly  know." 
«  You  were  the  first  V  the  breach  ?  " — "I  was  not  slack 

At  least  to  follow  those  who  might  be  so.** 
"  What  foOow'd  7  "  —  *<  A  shot  laid  me  on  my  back. 

And  I  became  a  prisoner  to  the  foe.** 
M  You  shall  have  yengeance,  for  the  town  surrounded 
Is  twice  as  strong  as  that  where  you  were  wounded. 

LXIL 

"Where  will  you  serve ? ** — **  Where'er  you  please.** 
— "I  know 

You  like  to  be  the  hope  of  the  forlorn. 
And  doubtless  would  be  foremost  on  the  foe 

After  the  hardships  you've  already  borne. 
And  this  young  fellow  —  say  what  can  he  do  ? 

He  with  the  beardless  chin  and  garments  torn  ?** 
**  Why,  general.  If  he  hath  no  greater  &ult 
In  war  than  love,  he  had  better  lead  the  assault" 

LXUL 
M  He  shall  if  that  he  dare."    Here  Juan  bow'd 

Low  as  the  compliment  deserved.     Suwarrow 
Continued :  **  Your  old  regiment's  allow'd. 

By  special  providence,  to  lead  to-morrow, 
Or  it  may  be  to-night,  the  assault :  I  have  vow'd 

To  several  saints,  that  shortly  plough  or  harrow 
Shall  pass  o'er  what  was  Ismail,  and  its  tusk 
Be  unimpeded  by  the  proudest  mosque. 

LXIV. 
**  So  now,  my  lads,  for  glory  ! "  —  Here  he  tum'd 

And  driU'd  away  in  the  most  classic  Bussian, 
Until  each  high,  heroic  bosom  bum'd 

For  cash  and  conquest,  as  if  fh>m  a  cushion 
A  preacher  had  held  forth  (who  nobly  spum'd      [on 

All  earthly  goods  save  tithes)  and  bade  them  push 
To  slay  the  Pagans  who  resisted,  battering 
The  armies  of  the  Christian  Empress  Catherine. 

LXV. 
Johnson,  who  knew  by  this  long  colloquy 

Himself  a  fkvourite,  ventured  to  address 
Suwarrow,  though  engaged  with  accents  high 

In  his  resmned  amusement.     **  I  confess 
My  debt  in  being  thus  allow'd  to  die 

Among  the  foremost  *,  but  if  you  'd  express 
Explicitly  our  several  posts,  my  friend 
And  self  would  know  what  duty  to  attend." 


M 


LXVL 

Right  I  I  was  busy,  and  forgot     Why,  you 

Will  Join  your  former  regiment,  which  should  be 
Now  under  arms.     Ho  1  Katskoff,  take  him  to — 

(Here  he  call'd  up  a  Polish  orderly) 
His  post  I  mean  the  regiment  Nikolaiew : 

The  stranger  stripling  may  remain  with  me ; 
He  *s  a  fine  boy.     The  women  may  be  sent 
To  the  other  baggage,  or  to  the  sick  tent" 

LXVn. 
But  here  a  sort  of  scene  began  to  ensue : 

The  ladies,  —  who  by  no  means  bad  been  bred 
To  be  disposed  of  in  a  way  so  new, 

Although  their  harem  education  led 
Doubtless  to  that  of  doctrines  the  most  true, 

Passive  obedience, — now  raised  up  the  head. 
With  flashing  eyes  and  starting  tears,  and  flung 
Their  arms,  as  hens  their  wings  about  their  young. 


LXYin. 
O'er  the  promoted  couple  of  brave  men 

Who  were  thus  honour'd  by  the  greatest  chief 
That  ever  peopled  hell  with  heroes  slain. 

Or  plunged  a  province  or  a  realm  in  grief. 
Oh,  foolish  mortals !  Always  taught  in  vain ! 

Oh,  glorious  laurel  I  since  for  one  sole  leaf 
Of  thine  imaginary  deathless  tree. 
Of  blood  and  tears  must  flow  the  unebhing  sea. 

LXIX. 
Suwarrow,  who  had  small  regard  for  tears. 

And  not  much  sympathy  for  blood,  survey'd 
The  women  with  their  hair  about  their  ears 

And  natural  agonies,  with  a  slight  shade 
Of  feeling :  for  however  habit  sears 

Men's  hearts  against  whole  millions,  when  their  trade 
Is  butchery,  sometimes  a  single  sorrow 
Will  touch  even  heroes — and  such  was  Suwarrow. 

LXX 

He  said, — and  in  the  kindest  Calmuck  tone, — 
<*Why,  Johnson,  what  the  devil  do  you  mean 

By  bringing  women  here  ?     They  shall  be  shown 
All  the  attention  possible,  and  seen 

In  safety  to  the  waggons,  where  alone 
In  fact  they  can  be  safe.     You  should  have  been 

Aware  this  kind  of  baggage  never  thrives : 

Save  wed  a  year,  I  hate  recruits  with  wives." 

LXXL 

"  May  it  please  your  excellency,"  thus  replied 
Our  British  friend,  "  these  are  the  wives  of  others. 

And  not  our  own.     I  am  too  qualified 
By  service  with  my  military  brothers 

To  break  the  rules  by  bringing  one's  own  bride 
Into  a  camp :  I  know  that  nought  so  bothers 

The  hearts  of  the  heroic  on  a  charge. 

As  leaving  a  small  fiunily  at  large. 

Lxxn. 

**  But  these  are  but  two  Turkish  ladies,  who 
With  their  attendant  aided  our  escape. 

And  afterwards  accompanied  us  through 
A  thousand  perils  in  this  dubious  shape. 

To  me  this  kind  of  life  is  not  so  new ; 
To  them,  poor  things,  it  is  an  awkward  scrape. 

I  therefore,  if  you  wish  me  to  fight  freely, 

Bequest  that  they  may  both  be  used  genteelly.** 

LXXin. 
Meantime  these  two  poor  girls,  with  swimming  eyes, 

Look'd  on  as  if  in  doubt  if  they  could  trust 
Their  own  protectors ;  nor  was  their  surprise 

Less  than  their  grief  (and  truly  not  less  Just) 
To  see  an  old  man,  rather  wild  than  wise 

In  aspect  plainly  clad,  besmear'd  with  dust 
Stript  to  his  waistcoat  and  that  not  too  clean. 
More  fear'd  than  all  the  sultans  ever  seen. 

Lxxnr. 

For  every  thing  seem'd  resting  on  his  nod. 
As  they  could  read  in  all  eyes.     Now  to  them. 

Who  were  accustom 'd,  as  a  sort  of  god. 
To  see  the  sultan,  rich  in  many  a  gem. 

Like  an  imperial  peacock  stalk  abroad 
(That  royal  bird,  whose  tail  *s  a  diadem,) 

With  all  the  pomp  of  power,  it  was  a  doubt 

How  power  could  condescend  to  do  without 
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LXXV. 

John  Johnson,  seeing  their  extreme  dismay, 
Though  little  versed  in  feelings  oriental. 

Suggested  some  slight  comfort  in  his  way : 
Don  Juan,  who  was  much  more  sentimental, 

Swore  they  should  see  him  by  the  dawn  of  day. 
Or  that  the  Russian  army  should  repent  all : 

And,  strange  to  say,  they  found  some  consolation 

In  this  — for  females  like  exaggeration. 

LXXVI. 
And  then  with  tears,  and  sighs,  and  some  slight  kisses. 

They  parted  for  the  present  —  these  to  await. 
According  to  the  artillery's  hits  or  misses. 

What  sages  call  Chance,  Providence,  or  Fate  — 
(Uncertainty  is  one  of  many  blisses, 

A  mortgage  on  Humanity's  estate)  — 
IVhile  their  beloved  friends  began  to  arm. 
To  bum  a  town  which  never  did  them  harm. 

LXXVIL 
Suwarrow,  —  who  but  saw  things  in  the  gross. 

Being  much  too  gross  to  see  them  in  detail, 
Who  calculated  life  as  so  much  dross. 

And  as  the  wind  a  widow*d  nation's  wail. 
And  cared  as  little  for  his  army's  loss 

(So  that  their  efforts  should  at  length  prevail) 
As  wife  and  friends  did  for  the  boils  of  Job,  — 
What  was 't  to  him  to  hear  two  women  sob  ? 

LXXVin. 
Nothing.  —  The  work  of  glory  still  went  on 

In  preparations  for  a  cannonade 
As  terrible  as  that  of  Illon, 

If  Homer  had  found  mortars  ready  made ; 
But  now,  instead  of  slaying  Priam's  son. 

We  only  can  but  talk  of  escalade. 
Bombs,  drums,  guns,  bastions,  batteries,  bayonets, 

bullets; 
Hard  words,  whldi  stick  in  the  soft  Muses*  gullets. 

LXXIX. 
Oh,  thou  eternal  Homer  I  who  couldst  charm 

All  ears,  though  long ;  all  ages,  though  so  short. 
By  merely  wielding  with  poetic  arm 

Arms  to  which  men  will  never  more  resort. 
Unless  gunpowder  should  be  found  to  harm 

Much  less  than  is  the  hope  of  every  court. 
Which  now  is  leagued  young  Freedom  to  annoy ; 
But  they  will  not  find  Liberty  a  Troy :  — 

LXXX. 

Oh,  thou  eternal  Homer :  I  have  now 
To  paint  a  siege,  wherein  more  men  were  slain, 

With  deadlier  engines  and  a  speedier  blow. 
Than  in  thy  Greek  gazette  of  that  campaign ; 

And  yet,  like  all  men  else,  I  must  allow. 
To  vie  with  thee  would  be  about  as  vain 

As  for  a  brook  to  cope  with  ocean's  flood ; 

But  still  we  modems  equal  you  in  blood ; 

LXXXL 

If  not  in  poetry,  at  least  in  fact ; 

And  fact  is  truth,  the  grand  desideratum ! 
Of  which,  howe'er  the  Muse  describes  each  act. 

There  should  be  ne'ertheless  a  slight  substratum. 
But  now  the  town  is  going  to  be  attack'd ; 

Great  deeds  are  doing — how  shall  I  relate  'em  ? 
Souls  of  immortal  generals  !  Phcebus  watches 
To  colour  up  his  rays  from  your  despatches. 


Oh,  ye  great  bulletins  of  Bonaparte ! 

Oh,  ye  less  grand  long  lists  of  kill'd  and 
Shade  of  Leonidas,  who  fbnght  so  hearty, 

MThen  my  poor  Greece  wis  oooe,  as  now,  ntr.   i 
rounded !  i 

Oh,  Oesar's  Commentaries  I  now  Impart,  yc 

Shadows  of  glory  !  (lest  I  be  confoiiiided} 
A  portion  of  your  fadiiig  twilight  hues 
So  beautiftil,  so  fleeting^  to  the  Muse. 

LXXXHL 
When  I  call  «<  fiuUng  **  martial  immortality, 

I  mean,  that  every  age  and  every  year. 
And  almost  every  day,  in  sad  reality. 

Some  sucking  hero  is  compell'd  to  rear. 
Who,  when  we  come  to  sum  up  the  totality 

Of  deeds  to  human  happiness  most  dear. 
Turns  out  to  be  a  butcher  in  great  basliicss, 
Afflirting  young  folks  with  a  sort  of  dixsineai. 

LXXXIY. 
Medals,  rank,  ribands,  lace,  embroidery,  senlet. 

Are  things  immortal  to  immortal  man. 
As  purple  to  the  Babylonian  harlot : 

An  uniform  to  boys  is  like  a  fan 
To  women ;  there  is  scarce  a  crimson  varicC 

But  deems  himself  the  first  in  Glory's  van. 
But  Glory's  glory ;  and  if  you  would  find 
What  that  is  —  ask  the  pig  who  sees  the  wind  ! 

LXXXV. 
At  least  hefeeU  it,  and  some  say  he  secs^ 

Because  he  runs  before  it  like  a  pig ; 
Or,  if  that  simple  sentence  should  displease* 

Say,  that  he  scuds  before  it  like  a  brig, 
A  schooner,  or — but  it  is  time  to  ease 

This  CantOk  ere  my  Muse  perceives  frttgoB. 
The  next  shall  ring  a  peal  to  shake  all  people. 
Like  a  bob-major  trom.  a  village  steeple. 

LXXXV L 
Hark  t  through  the  silence  of  the  cold,  dull  idght 

The  hum  of  armies  gathering  rank  on  nok  I 
Lo  I  dusky  masses  steal  in  dubious  siglit 

Along  the  leaguer'd  wall  and  bristling  bank 
Of  the  arm'd  river,  while  with  straggjiog  light 

The  stars  peep  through  the  vapoors  dim  and 
Which  curl  in  curious  wreaths:  — bow  soa 

smoke 
Of  Hell  shall  pall  them  in  a  deeper  ckak! 


Here  pause  we  for  the  present — as  even  thai 
That  awfhl  pause,  dividing  life  fitxn  death, 

Strack  for  an  Instant  on  the  licarts  of  mm. 
Thousands  of  wh<mi  were  drawing  their  laal 

A  moment  —  and  all  will  be  Hie  again  I 
The  march  1  the  charge  1  the  shoots  of  either 

Hurra !  and  Allah !  and — one  moment  moR^— 

The  death-cry  drowning  in  the  battled  roar. 
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CANTO  TBB  EIGHTH,  * 


Or  blood  and  thunder  I  and  oh  blood  and  wounds  1 
These  are  bat  vulgar  oaths,  as  you  may  deem» 

Too  gentle  reader !  and  most  shocking  sounds : 
And  so  they  are ;  yet  thus  Is  Glory's  dream 

Unriddled,  and  as  my  true  Muse  expounds 

At  present  such  things,  since  they  are  her  theme, 

So  be  they  her  inspirers  1    Call  them  Man, 

BcHona,  what  you  will — they  mean  but  wars. 

n. 

AH  was  prepared  — the  fire,  the  sword,  the  men 
To  wield  them  in  their  terrible  array. 

The  army,  like  a  lion  from  his  den, 

March'd  forth  with  nerve  and  sinews  bent  to  slay,  — 

A  human  Hydra,  issuing  from  its  fen 
To  breathe  destruction  on  its  winding  way. 

Whose  heads  were  heroes,  which  cut  off  in  vain. 

Immediately  in  others  grew  again. 

nL 

History  can  only  take  things  in  the  gross ; 

But  could  we  know  them  in  detail,  perchance 
In  balancing  the  profit  and  the  loss. 

War's  merit  it  by  no  means  might  enhance. 
To  waste  so  much  gold  for  a  little  dross. 

As  hath  been  done,  mere  conquest  to  advance. 
The  dryiDg  up  a  single  tear  has  more 
Of  honest  fiune,  than  shedding  seas  of  gore. 

TV. 

And  why  ?  because  it  brings  self-approbation ; 

Whereas  the  other,  after  all  iti  glare. 
Shouts,  bridges,  arches,  pensions  from  a  nation. 

Which  (it  may  be)  has  not  much  left  to  spare, 
A  higher  title,  or  a  loftier  station. 

Though  they  may  make  Corruption  gape  or  stare, 
Yet,  in  the  end,  except  in  Freedom's  battles. 
Are  nothing  but  a  child  of  Murder's  rattles. 

V. 
And  such  they  are, — and  such  they  wHl  be  found : 
Not  so  Leonidas  and  Washington, 

1  [  This  Canto  U  almott  entirely  filled  with  the  taking  of 
Ismail  hj  ttorm.  It  would  be  abeurd  to  attempt.  In  prote, 
eren  a  feeble  outline  of  the  raried  horrors  which  marked  that 
celebrated  scene  of  ruthless  and  Indiscriminate  carnage  ;  the 
'  noble  writer  has  depicted  them  with  all  that  vWld  and  ap- 
palling fidelity,  which,  on  such  a  theme,  might  be  expected 
from  nls  powerftit  muse ;  and.  If  any  thing  can  add  to  the 
shuddering  sensation  we  experience  In  reading  these  terrific 
details,  it  Is  the  consideration  that  poetry,  in  this  Instance, 
instead  of  dealing  in  fiction,  must  necessarily  relate  a  tale 
that  lalls  short  of  the  truth —  Cahpbbll.} 

*  [**  La  nult  6tait  obscure ;  un  broulllard  (pais  ne  nous 
perroettait  de  distlnguer  autre  chose  que  le  feu  de  notre 
artiUerie,  dont  I'horli on  <tait  embras^  de  tous  c6t(s :  ce  fen, 
partant  du  milieu  du  Danube,  se  reflcchissait  sur  les  eaux,  et 
oflVaitimcoop  d'ceil  tr^singuUer."  —  Uist.de  la  HcwttUe 
EmsMie,  torn.  lU.  p.  909.] 

*  ["  X  peine  eut  on  parcouru  I'espace  de  quelques  tolses 
au-deU  des  batteries,  quo  les  Turcs.  qui  n'araient  point  Ur6 
pendant  toute  la  nuit  s  appcr^evant  de  nos  mouvemens,  com- 
mcncdrent  de  leur  c6t6  un  feu  tr^-vif.  qui  embrasa  le  reste 
de  I'horixon :  mals  ce  tut  bien  autre  chose  lorsque,  avances 
davantage,  le  feu  de  la  mousqueterle  commen^a  dans  toute 
I'ctendue  du  rempart  que  nous  appercevions.  Ce  ftit  alors 
que  la  place  parut  i  nos  yeux  comme  un  rolcan  dont  le  feu 
sortait  de  toutes  parties.*'— AM.  p.  209.] 


Whose  every  battle-fleld  is  holy  ground. 
Which  breathes  of  nations  saved,  not  worlds  undone. 

How  sweetly  on  the  ear  such  echoes  sound ! 
While  the  mere  victor's  may  appal  or  stun 

The  servile  and  the  vain,  such  names  will  be 

A  watchword  till  the  ftiture  shall  be  free. 

VL 

The  night  was  dark,  and  the  thick  mist  allow'd 
Nought  to  be. seen  save  the  artillery's  flame, 

Which  arch'd  the  horixon  like  a  fiery  cloud. 
And  in  the  Danube's  waters  shone  the  same—' 

A  mirror'd  hell !  the  volleying  roar,  and  loud 
Long  booming  of  each  peal  on  peal,  o'ercame 

The  ear  far  more  than  thunder ;  for  Heaven's  flashes 

Spare,  or  smite  rarely — man's  make  millions  ashes ! 

yiL 

The  column  ordered  on  the  assault  scarce  pass'd 
Beyond  the  Russian  batteries  a  few  toises. 

When  up  the  bristling  Moslem  rose  at  last. 
Answering  the  Christian  thunders  with  like  voices: 

Then  one  vast  fire,  air,  earth,  and  stream  embraced, 
Which  rock'd  as 't  were  beneath  the  mighty  noises  j 

While  the  whole  rampart  blazed  like  Etna,  when 

The  restless  Titan  hiccups  in  his  den.  * 

VHL 
And  one  enormous  shout  of  *' Allah  !**4  rose 

In  the  same  moment,  loud  as  even  the  roar 
Of  war's  most  mortal  engines,  to  their  foes 

Hurling  defiance :  city,  stream,  and  shore 
Besounded  **  Allah  T  and  the  clouds  which  close 

With  thickening  canopy  the  conflict  o'er. 
Vibrate  to  the  Eternal  name.     Hark  I  through 
All  sounds  it  pierceth  •*  AUahl  Allahl  Hul"  * 

IX. 
The  columns  were  In  movement  one  and  all. 
But  of  the  portion  which  attack'd  by  water. 
Thicker  than  leaves  the  lives  began  to  fall,  ^ 

lliough  led  by  Arsenlew,  that  great  son  of  slaughter, 
As  brave  as  ever  fhced  both  bomb  and  ball. 
*< Carnage"  (so  Wordsworth  tells  you),  "is  God's 
daughter:**  7 

If  he  speak  truth,  she  is  Christ's  sister,  and 
Just  now  behaved  as  in  the  Holy  Land. 

X. 

The  Prince  de  Llgne  was  wounded  in  the  knee ; 

Count  ChapeaupBras,  too,  had  a  ball  between 
His  cap  and  head,  a  which  proves  the  head  to  be 

Aristocratic  as  was  ever  seen, 

*  jr*'  Un  cri  uniTeriel  A^AOak  r  qui  se  r^talt  tout  antonr  de 
la  Tille,  Tint  encore  rendre  plus  extraordinaire  cet  instant, 
dont  il  est  impossible  de  se  fidre  une  id^e."—  HUt.  detail.  R 
p.  909.3 

*  Allah  Hu  1  is  properly  the  war  err  of  the  Mussnlroans,  I 
and  they  dwell  on  the  last  syllable,  which  gives  it  a  wild  and  i 
peculiar  efl'ect.  I 

*  ["  Toutes  les  colonnes  Hafent  en  mouTcment ;  celles  qui   I 
attaquaient  par  eau  commandj«s  par  le  general  Arseniew, 
essuydrent  un  feu  6pourantable,  et  perdirent  avant  le  jour  un 
tiers  de  leurs  officiers."  —  iftiVf .  j 

7  *•  But  Tkp  *  most  dreaded  Instrument 

In  WOT  lung  out  a  pure  intent. 
Is  man  array'd  for  mutual  slaughter ; 
Yea,  Carnage  is  ihg  daughter  I  ^* 

WoRoswoETH^s  Tkank^ipittg  Ode, 

*  r**  Le  Prince  de  Ligne  fut  bless^  au  gcnou  ;  le  Due  de 
Richelieu  eut  une  balle  entre  le  fond  de  son  bonnet  et  sa  t6te.*' 
—hist,  de  la  KouweUe  Russie,  t.  iU.  p.  210.] 


*  To  wit,  the  Deity's :  this  is  perhaps  as  pretty  a  pedigree 

for  murder  as  crer  was  found  out  by  Garter  King  at  Arms 

What  would  have  been  said,  had  any  free-spoken  people  dis- 
covered such  a  lineage  ?  I 
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Because  it  then  received  no  Injury 

More  than  the  cap;  in  fact,  the  ball  could  mean 
No  harm  unto  a  right  legitimate  head  : 
•<  Ashes  to  ashes**— why  not  lead  to  lead  ? 

XL 
Also  the  General  Blarkow,  Brigadier, 

Insisting  on  removal  of  the  prince 
Amidst  some  groaning  thousands  dying  near, — 

All  common  fellows,  who  might  writhe  and  wince. 
And  shriek  for  water  into  a  deaf  ear,  — 

The  General  Markow,  who  could  thus  evince 
His  sympathy  for  ranlc,  by  the  same  token. 
To  t^tch  him  greater,  had  his  own  leg  broken. ' 

XIL 
Three  hundred  cannon  threw  up  their  emetic. 

And  thirty  thousand  muskets  flung  their  pills 
Like  hail,  to  make  a  bloody  diuretic.  * 

Mortality  I  thou  hast  thy  monthly  bills  ; 
Thy  plagues,  thy  fkmines,  thy  physicians,  yet  tick. 

Like  the  deaUi- watch,  within  our  ears  the  Ills 
Past,  present,  and  to  come ; — but  all  may  yield 
To  tiie  true  portrait  of  one  battle-field. 

xin. 

There  the  still  varying  pangs,  which  multiply 
Until  their  very  number  makes  men  hard 

By  the  Infinities  of  agony, 

Wliich  meet  the  gaze,  whate*er  it  may  regard  •>- 

The  groan,  the  roll  in  dust,  the  all-white  eye 
Tum*d  back  within  its  socket, — these  reward 

Tour  rank  and  file  by  thousands,  while  the  rest 

May  win  perhaps  a  riband  at  the  breast  i 

xrv. 

Tet  I  love  glory ;  — glory  *s  a  great  thing:— 

Think  what  it  is  to  be  in  your  old  age 
Maintain'd  at  the  expense  of  your  good  king : 

A  moderate  pension  shakes  full  many  a  sage. 
And  heroes  are  but  made  for  bards  to  sing. 

Which  is  still  better ;  thus  in  verse  to  wage 
Your  wars  eternally,  besides  enjoying 

Half-pay  for  lii^  make  mankind  worth  destroying. 

XV. 

The  troops,  already  disembarked,  push'd  on 
To  take  a  battery  on  the  right ;  the  others. 

Who  landed  lower  down,  their  landing  done. 
Had  set  to  work  as  briskly  as  their  brothers : 

Being  grenadiers,  they  mounted  one  by  one. 

Cheerful  as  children  climb  the  breasts  of  mothers, 

0*er  the  entrenchment  and  the  paUsade,  > 

Quite  orderly,  as  if  upon  parade. 

XVL 

And  this  was  admirable ;  for  so  hot 

The  fire  was,  that  were  red  Vesuvius  loaded, 

Besides  its  lava,  with  all  sorts  of  shot 
And  shells  or  hells,  it  could  not  more  have  goaded. 

Of  officers  a  third  fell  on  the  spot,       ' 
A  thing  which  victory  by  no  means  boded 

To  gentlemen  engaged  in  the  assault : 

Hounds,  when  the  huntsman  tumbles,  are  at  &ult 

I  ["  Le  brigadier  Markow,  Inaistant  pour  qu'on  emportAt 
le  prince  blosse,  re9Ut  un  coup  de  fusil  qui  lul  fracoua  le 
pied."—  tfu/.  de  la  Souwelle  Rtusie,  torn.  iii.  p.  210.] 

*  C"  Trois  cent!  bouchet  i  feu  Tomissaient  lans  Interrup- 
tion, et  tfpnte  mllle  fu«ili  alimentaient  sani  rcUche  une 
gt6ie  de  ballei."  —  Ibid.  p.  210.] 

*  [**  Les  troupes.  d^Ji  d^barqu^et.  se  portirent  i  droite 
pour  s'emparer  d'un  batCcrie  i  et  celles  d^barqu^es  plus  baa, 
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XVIL 
But  here  I  leave  the  general  conoem. 

To  track  our  haro  on  hla  path  of  fiune: 
He  must  his  laurels  separately  earn ; 

For  fifty  thousand  heroes,  name  by  namc^ 
Though  all  deserving  equally  to  turn 

A  couplet,  or  an  elegy  to  claim. 
Would  form  a  lengthy  lexicon  of  glory. 
And  what  is  worse  still,  a  much  loogcr  itovy: 

XVIIL 
And  therefore  we  must  give  the  greater  nnmbcr 

To  the  Gaiette— which  doubUeas  fUriy  dealt 
By  the  deceased,  who  lie  in  &mous  slnmber 

In  ditches,  fields,  or  where'er  they  felt 
Their  clay  for  the  last  time  their  souls  eocmnber;— 

Thrice  happy  he  whose  name  has  been  wvU  spclx 
In  the  despalfh :  I  knew  a  man  whose  loa 
Was  printed  Grove,  although  his  name  was  Oroax  * 


Juan  and  Johnson  Joined  a  oeitaln  ooips. 
And   fought  away  with  might  and  naia,  ac: 
knowing 

The  way  which  they  had  never  trod  befiire. 
And  still  less  guessing  where  they  might  be  gali^ ; 

But  on  they  march'd,  dead  bodies  trampling  o'er. 
Firing,  and  thrusting,  slashing,  sweating;  glowifij; 

But  fighting  thoughtlessly  enough  to  win. 

To  their  two  selves,  one  whole  bright  bnllctia. 


Thus  on  they  wallowed  in  the  bloody  mire 

Of  dead  and  dyhig  thousands,—- tomctiiBaptai^ 

A  yard  or  two  of  ground,  which  bnmgtat 
nigher 
To  some  odd  angle  fbr  which  all  wvre  strainici 

At  other  times,  repulsed  by  the  close  fire. 
Which  really  pour'd  as  if  all  hell  were  rainiac 

Instead  of  heaven,  they  stumbled  backwards  e^tf 

A  wounded  comrade,  q>rawling  in  his  gore. 


Though  *twas  Don  Juan's  flnt  of  fields,  and  Ao^ 
The  nightly  muster  and  the  silent  mairh 

In  the  chiU  dark,  when  oounge  does  not  glow 
So  much  as  under  a  triumphal  arch. 

Perhaps  might  make  him  shiver,  yawn,  or  thmv 
A  glance  on  the  dull  clouds  (as  thkk  as  stsrdb. 

Which  stiffen*d  heaven)  as  if  he  wish'd  for  dsiy  ;-> 

Yet  for  all  this  he  did  not  run  away. 

XXIL 
Indeed  he  could  not     But  what  if  he  bad  ? 

There  have  been  and  mrt  heroes  who  bcgm 
With  something  not  mnch  better,  or  as  bad: 

Frederic  the  Great  fhim  Molwita  deixnVl  to  ns 
For  the  first  and  last  time ;  for,  like  a 

Or  hawk,  or  bride,  most  mortals  after 
Warm  bout  are  broken  into  their  new  trick% 
And  fight  like  fiends  for  pay  or  pcUtka. 


prindpalemenC  compoa^et  dct  grenadlcfs  de  Fi 
caladaient  le  retranciieiDait  et  la  paUnade.'*— T 
12.  p.  210.] 

«  A  fact:  aee  the  Waterloo  Gaacttea.   I  reooliwt.  1—*?^  '' 
at  the  time  to  a  friend :~"  Tkerr  U  femef  a  oua  to  ^  - 
his  name  la  Grose,  and  they  print  h  Gro«v  **    I  • «  ' 
college  with  the  deceaied,  who  waa  a  very  amiable  ^  •  ' 
man,  and  hia  society  In  great  request  for  hia  wit*  < 
*'  Chanionf  i  boire." 
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xxnL 

He  was  what  Erin  calls,  in  her  sublima 
Old  Erse  or  Irish,  or  it  may  be  FtuUc/  -^ 

(The  antiquarians  >  who  can  settle  time. 
Which  settles  all  things,  Roman,  Greek,  or  Runic, 

Swear  that  Pat's  language  sprung  from  the  same  clime 
With  H^niUhfti,  and  wears  the  Tyrian  tunic 

Of  Dido*s  alphabet ;  and  this  is  rational 

As  any  other  notion,  and  not  national) ;  — 


>t 


XXIV. 
But  Juan  was  quite  <*  a  broth  of  a  boy,' 

A  thing  of  impulse  and  a  child  of  song ; 
Now  swimming  in  the  sentiment  of  joy. 

Or  the  tensation  (if  that  phrase  seem  wrong), 
And  afterward,  if  he  must  needs  destroy. 

In  such  good  company  as  always  throng 
To  battles,  sieges,  and  that  kind  of  pleasure. 
No  less  delighted  to  employ  his  leisure ; 

XXV. 

But  always  without  malice :  if  he  warr*d 
Or  loved,  it  was  with  what  we  call  "  the  best 

Intentions,**  which  form  all  mankind's  trump  card. 
To  be  produced  when  brought  up  to  the  test 

The  statesman,  hero,  harlot,  lawyer — ward 
Off  each  attack,  when  people  are  in  quest 

Of  their  designs,  by  saying  they  meaiU  totU; 

'TIS  pity  **  that  such  meaning  should  pave  belL*** 


XXVL 

I  almost  lately  have  begun  to  doubt 

Whether  helVs  pavement — if  it  be  so  paved  ^^ 

Must  not  have  latterly  been  quite  worn  out. 
Not  by  the  numbers  good  intent  hath  saved. 

But  by  the  mass  who  go  below  without 

Those  andent  good  intentions,  which  once  shaved 

And  smooth'd  the  brimstone  of  Uiat  street  of  hell. 

Which  bears  the  greatest  likeness  to  Fall  Mall. 

xxvn. 

Juan,  by  some  strange  chance,  which  oft  divides 
Warrior  from  warrior  in  their  grim  career. 

Like  chastest  wives  fit>m  constant  husbands*  sides 
Just  at  the  dose  of  the  first  bridal  year, 

By  one  of  those  odd  turns  of  Fortune's  tides. 
Was  on  a  sudden  rather  puzsled  here. 

When,  after  a  good  deal  of  heavy  firing. 

He  found  himself  alone,  and  friends  retiring. 

xxvin. 

I  don*t  know  how  the  thing  occurr'd — it  might 
Be  that  the  greater  part  were  kiU'd  or  wounded, 

And  that  the  rest  had  faced  unto  the  right 
About ;  a  circumstance  which  has  confounded 

Caesar  himself,  who,  in  the  very  sight 

Of  his  whole  army,  which  so  much  abounded 

In  courage,  was  obliged  to  snatch  a  shield, 

And  rally  back  his  Romans  to  the  field.  > 

I  See  Oeaenl  Valaaoey  aad  Sir  Xiswrence  Partons. 

s  The  Portuguese  prorerb  My*  that  **  hell  U  paved  with 
|t>od  Intentioiu.'*  —  [see  aniit  p.  518.] 

3  r  •«  The  Nerril  marched  to  the  number  of  ilxty  thousand, 
ind  fell  upon  Cmvu,  as  he  was  fortifying  his  camp,  and  had 
lot  thr  least  notion  of  so  sudden  an  attack.  They  first 
•ouied  bis  cavalry,  and  then  surrounded  the  twelfth  and  the 
leveotb  legions,  and  killed  all  the  officers.  Had  not  C«sar 
matched  a  buckler  from  one  of  his  own  men,  forced  his  way 
brough  the  combatants  before  him,  and  rushed  upon  the 
Mtbariana  :  or  had  not  the  tenth  legion,  seeing  his  danger, 
>an  ttova  tiie  heights  where  they  were  posted,  and  mowed 


XXIX. 

Juan,  who  had  no  shield  to  snatdi,  and  was 
No  Caesar,  but  a  fine  young  lad,  who  fought 

He  knew  not  why,  arri^ng  at  this  pass, 
Stopp'd  for  a  minute,  as  perhaps  he  ought 

For  a  much  longer  time ;  then,  like  an  ass — 
(Start  not,  kind  reader,  since  great  Homer  thought 

This  simile  enough  for  AJax,  Juan 

Perhaps  may  find  it  better  than  a  new  one) ;  — 

XXX. 

Then,  like  an  ass,  he  went  upon  his  way, 
And,  what  was  stranger,  never  look'd  behind  ; 

But  seeing,  fiashing  forward,  like  the  day 
Over  the  hills,  a  fire  enough  to  blind 

Those  who  dislike  to  look  upon  a  fray. 
He  stumbled  on,  to  try  if  lie  could  find 

A  path,  to  add  his  own  slight  arm  and  forces 

To  corps,  the  greater  part  of  which  were  cones. 


Percdving  then  no  more  the  commandant 

Of  his  own  corps,  nor  even  the  corps,  which  had 

Quite  disappear'd — the  gods  know  how  I  (I  can't 
Account  for  every  thing  which  may  look  bad 

In  history ;  but  we  at  least  may  grant 
It  was  not  marvellous  that  a  mere  lad. 

In  search  of  glory,  should  look  on  before. 

Nor  care  a  pinch  of  snuff  about  his  corps : )  — i 

XXXIL 
Percdving  nor  commander  nor  commanded. 

And  left  at  large,  like  a  young  heir,  to  make 
His  way  to— where  he  knew  not — single  handed ; 

As  travellers  follow  over  bog  and  brake 
An  **  ignis  fhtuus ;  **  or  as  sailors  stranded 

Unto  the  nearest  hut  themselves  betake ; 
So  Juan,  following  honour  and  his  nose, 
Rush'd  where  the  thickest  fire  announced  most  foes.^ 

xxxm. 

He  knew  not  where  he  was,  nor  greatly  cared. 
For  he  was  dizsy,  busy,  and  his  veins 

Fill'd  as  with  lightning— for  his  spirit  shared 
The  hour,  as  is  the  case  with  lively  brains  ; 

And  where  the  hottest  fire  was  seen  and  heard. 
And  the  loud  cannon  peal'd  his  hoarsest  strdns. 

He  rush'd,  while  earth  and  air  were  sadly  shaken 

By  thy  humane  discovery.  Friar  Bacon !  ^ 

xxxrv. 

And  as  he  rush'd  along,  it  came  to  pass  he 
Fell  in  with  what  was  late  the  second  column. 

Under  the  orders  of  the  General  Lascy, 
But  now  reduced,  as  is  a  bulky  volume 

Into  an  elegant  extract  (much  less  massy) 
Of  heroism,  and  took  his  place  with  solemn 

Air  'midst  the  rest,  who  kept  their  valiant  faces 

And  levdl'd  weapons  still  against  the  glacis. 

down  the  enemy's  ranks,  not  one  Roman  would  have  sur- 
vived the  battle.^*  >-PLUTAacH.] 

*  ["  N'appercevant  plus  le  commandant  du  corps  dont  Je 
faisais  partie,  et  ignorant  oil  je  devais  porter  mes  pas,  Je  crus 
reconnoitre  le  lieu  oO  le  rempart  <talt  situ< ;  on  y  (kisait  un 
feu  assei  vif,  qu*  ie  Jugeai  etre  celui  du  Gto^ral-maior  de 
Lascy.*'— tftsf.  detaii.B.  p.  910.] 

*  Gunpowder  is  said  to  have  been  discovered  by  this  friar. 
[N.  B.  Though  FrlAr  Bacon  seems  to  have  discovered  gun- 

E»wder,  he  had  the  kumaniiif  not  to  record  his  discovery  In 
telUglble  laiiguage.] 
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XXXV. 

Just  at  this  crisis  up  came  Johnson  too. 

Who  had  "  retreated/*  as  the  phrase  is  when 

Men  run  away  much  rather  than  go  through 
Destruction's  jaws  into  the  devil's  den ; 

But  Johnson  was  a  clever  fellow,  who 
Knew  when  and  how  **  to  cut  and  come  again," 

And  never  ran  away,  except  when  running 

Was  nothing  but  a  valorous  kind  of  cunning. 

XXXVI. 
And  so,  when  all  his  corps  were  dead  or  dying. 

Except  Don  Juan,  a  mere  novice,  whose 
More  virgin  valour  never  dreamt  of  flying. 

From  ignorance  of  danger,  which  indues 
Its  votaries,  like  innocence  relying  [thews, — 

On  its  own  strength,  with  careless  nerves  and 
Johnson  retired  a  little,  Just  to  rally 
Those  who  catch  cold  in  "  shadows  of  Death's  valley." 

XXXVIL 

And  there,  a  little  shelter'd  fh)m  the  shot. 
Which  rain'd  trom  bastion,  battery,  parapet. 

Rampart,  wall,  casement,  house — for  there  was  not 
In  this  extensive  city,  sore  beset 

By  Christian  soldiery,  a  single  spot 

WMch  did  not  combat  like  the  devil,  as  yet, — 

He  found  a  number  of  Chasseurs,  all  scatter'd 

By  the  resistance  of  the  chase  they  batter'd. 

XXXVIIL 
And  these  he  call'd  on ;  and,  what 's  strange,  they  came 

Unto  his  call,  unlike  *<  the  spirits  from 
The  vasty  deep,"  to  whom  you  may  exclaim, 

Says  Hotspur,  long  ere  they  will  leave  their  home,  i 
Their  reasons  were  uncertainty,  or  shame 

At  shrinking  fh>m  a  bullet  or  a  bomb. 
And  that  odd  impulse,  which  in  wan  or  creeds 
Makes  men,  like  cattle,  follow  him  who  leads. 

XXXIX. 

By  Jove  I  he  was  a  noble  fellow,  Johnson, 
And  though  his  name,  than  AJax  or  Achilles, 

Sounds  less  harmonious,  underneath  the  sun  soon 
We  shall  not  see  his  likeness  :  he  could  kill  his 

Man  quite  as  quietly  as  blows  the  monsoon 
Her  steady  breath  (which  some  months  the  same 
gtia  is) : 

Seldom  he  varied  feature,  hue,  or  muscle, 

And  could  be  very  busy  without  bustle ; 

XL. 

And  therefore,  when  he  ran  away,  he  did  so 
Upon  reflection,  knowing  that  behind 

He  would  find  others  who  would  fain  be  rid  so 
Of  idle  apprehensions,  which  like  wind 

Trouble  heroic  stomachs.     Though  their  lids  so 
Oft  are  soon  closed,  all  heroes  are  not  blind. 

But  when  they  light  upon  immediate  death, 

Retire  a  little,  merely  to  take  breath. 

1  IGtfftdower.  "  I  can  call  ipiriti  from  the  Tasty  deep. 
Hotspur,  Why  so  can  I,  or  so  can  any  inan : 

But  will  they  come  when  you  do  call  for 
them?'*  — Henry  IF.] 

1  [ **  the  dread  of  lomething  after  death,— 

The  undiscovered  country.  Trom  whose  bourn 
No  traveller  returns."— //am/rt.] 

*  r7<i/a»,— the  slope  or  Inclination  of  avrall,  whereby,  re- 
clining at  the  top  so  as  to  fiUI  within  Its  base,  the  thlclcness  Is 
gradually  lessened  according  to  the  height."  —  MUit.  DM.} 
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XLL 
But  Johnson  only  ran  off,  to  return 

With  many  other  warriors,  as  we  ssld. 
Unto  that  rather  somewhat  misty  bourn. 

Which  Ebmlet  tells  us  is  a  pass  of  dread.  * 
To  Jack,  howe'er,  this  gave  but  slight  cooomi : 

His  soul  (like  galvanism  upon  the  dad) 
Acted  upon  the  living  as  on  wire. 
And  led  them  back  into  the  heaviest  fire. 

xLn. 

Egad !  they  found  the  second  time  what  thrj 
The  first  time  thought  quite  tenible  caoi^ 

To  fly  firom,  malgr^  all  which  people  s^* 
Of  glory,  and  all  that  ImmOTtal  stoiT 

Which  fills  a  regiment  (besides  their  pay. 
That  daily  shilling  which  makes  wanlon  toa|bV- 

They  found  on  their  return  the  self-same  vdeoae. 

Which  made  some  thinks  and  othen  iamt,  aM  ont. 

XLm. 
They  fell  as  thick  as  harvests  beneath  haO, 

Grass  before  scythes,  or  com  below  tbe  d^V, 
Proving  that  trite  old  truth,  that  life  ^  as  ftiil 

As  any  other  boon  for  which  men  stickle. 
The  Turkish  batteries  thrash'd  them  like  a  fid. 

Or  a  good  boxer,  into  a  sad  pickle 
Putting  the  very  bravest,  who  were  kooekV 
Upon  the  head,  before  their  guns  were  ood'i 

XLIV. 
The  Turks  behind  the  traverses  and  flanb 

Of  the  next  bastion,  fired  away  like  denb. 
And  swept,  as  gales  sweep  foam  away,  whole  neb 

However,  Heaven  knows  how,  the  Fate  who  Imfc 
Towns,  nations,  worlds,  in  her  revolving  inab* 

So  order'd  it,  amidst  these  sulphury  rereb, 
That  Johnson  and  some  few  who  had  not  seuoper - 
Beach'd  the  interior  talus  >  of  the  ramptit  * 

XLV. 
First  one  or  two,  then  five,  six,  and  a  dosen 

Came  mounting  quickly  up,  for  it  was  oov 
All  neck  or  nothing,  as,  like  pitch  or  roan. 

Flame  was  showered  forth  above,  as  wefl'k  fariot. 
So  that  you  scarce  could  say  who  best  bad  cboiA 

The  gentlemen  that  were  the  Unt  to  ihon 
Their  martial  faces  on  the  parapet. 
Or  those  who  thought  it  brave  to  wait  as  jct 

XLVL 

But  those  who  scaled,  found  oat  thai  thdradioB 
Was  favour'd  by  an  accident  or  blander : 

The  Greek  or  Turkish  Cohorals  ignonaoe 
Had  pallisado'd  in  a  way  you  'd  wonder 

To  see  in  forts  of  Netherlands  or  FAncc— 
(Though  these  to  our  Gibraltar  mut  kocc^  *■ 

Right  in  the  middle  of  the  panpeC  [^^ 

Just  named,  these  palisades  were  primly  set  -  • 


4r» 


*  {'*  Appellant  ceox  des  chasseurs  qoi  toteni 
en  asses  grand  nombre,  Je  n'srancai  t€  i«ododis 
point  tromp£  dans  mon  calcul ;  c*ctaiC  ea  cAt  e^ 

3ul  i  I'instant  panrenait  au  sommet  da  mufut- 
e  derrlftre  les  travers  et  les  ftancs  des  hastii 
saient  sur  elle  un  feu  trds-vlf  de  canon  H  de 
Je  gravis,  avec  les  gens  qui  m'aralent  sutvi,!* 
du  remport.'*— ^wf.  del»N>B.  p.  111.3 

A  ["  Ce  Alt  daos  oct  instant  ooe  je  rcrocum 
norance  du  oonstmcteur  des  pailasadea  teit 
nous ;  car,  comine  elles  teicnt  plaote  ■ 
Ac—iMtf.  p.211.] 
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xLvn. 

So  that  on  either  side  some  nine  or  ten 
Paces  were  left,  whereon  you  could  contrive 

To  march ;  a  great  convenience  to  our  men, 
At  least  to  all  those  who  were  left  alive. 

Who  thus  could  form  a  line  and  fight  again  ; 
And  that  which  fiirther  aided  them  to  strive 

Was,  that  they  could  kick  down  the  palisades. 

Which  scarcely  rose  much  higher  than  grass  blades,  i 

XLVm. 
Among  the  first, — I  will  not  say  the>!rsf, 

For  such  precedence  upon  such  occasions 
Will  oftentimes  make  deadly  quarrels  burst 

Out  between  Mends  as  well  as  allied  nations : 
The  Briton  must  be  bold  who  really  durst 

Put  to  such  trial  John  Bull*s  partial  patience. 
As  say  that  Wellington  at  Waterloo 
Was  beaten, — though  the  Prussians  say  so  too ;  — 

XLIX. 
And  that  if  Blucher,  Bulow,  Oneisenau, 

And  God  knows  who  besides  in  **  au  "  and  **  ow," 
Had  not  come  up  in  time  to  cast  an  awe< 

Into  the  hearts  of  those  who  fought  till  now 
As  tigers  combat  with  an  empty  craw. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  had  ceased  to  show 
His  orders,  also  to  receive  his  pensions ; 
Wlxich  are  the  heaviest  that  our  history  mentions. 

L. 
But  never  mind ; — "  God  save  the  king  l" and  kings ! 

For  If  ht  don't,  I  doubt  if  men  wHl  longer  — 
I  think  I  hear  a  little  bird,  who  sings 

The  people  by  and  by  will  be  the  stronger : 
The  veriest  jade  will  wince  whose  harness  wringj 

So  much  into  the  raw  as  quite  to  wrong  her 
Beyond  the  rules  of  posting, — and  the  mob 
At  last  fiOl  sick  of  imitating  Job. 

LI. 

At  first  It  grumbles,  then  it  swears,  and  then. 
Like  David,  flings  smooth  pebbles  'gainst  a  giant ; 

At  last  it  takes  to  weapons  such  as  men 

Snatch  when  despair  makes  human  hearts  less 
pliant. 

Then  comes  ••  the  tug  of  war ;  " —  twill  come  again, 
I  rather  doubt ;  and  I  would  fidn  say  **  fie  on  %*' 

If  I  had  not  perceived  that  revolution 

Alone  can  save  the  earth  from  hell*s  pollution. 

LH. 
But  to  continue  :  —  I  say  not  the  first. 

But  of  the  first,  our  little  friend  Don  Juan 
Walk'd  o*er  the  walls  of  Ismail,  as  if  nursed        [one 

A.  iidst  such  scenes — though  this  was  quite  a  new 
To  him,  and  I  should  hope  to  moti.     The  thirst 

Of  glory,  which  so  pierces  through  and  through  one, 
Pervaded  taim — although  a  generous  creature, 
As  warm  in  heart  as  feminine  in  feature. 

>  I**  II  y  avait  de  cbaque  c6te  neuf  i  dix  pleda  sur  iMqaeli 
OQ  pouTait  marcher ;  et  le«  soldati.aprda  6treinontes,ayaieDt 
pu  se  raDger  commodiment  lur  rctpace  ext^rleur,  qui  ne 
■*eIeTa  que  d'i-peu-prda  deux  piedf  au-deuu«  du  niveau  de 
la  temr—Hitt.  de ta  N.  R.  p.  211.} 

*  [it  has  been  a  fitTonrite  asMrdon  with  almott  all  the 
French,  and  •ome  Bngliib  writer*,  that  the  English  were  on 
the  point  of  being  defeated,  when  the  Prussian  force  came 
up.  The  contrary  is  the  truth.  Baron  Muffling  has  given 
the  most  explicit  testimony,  "  that  the  battle  could  bare 
afforded  no  favourable  result  to  the  enemy,  even  if  the 
Pruaaians  had  never  come  up.**    The  laurels  of  Waterloo 


LIIL 
And  here  he  was — who  upon  woman's  breast, 

Even  from  a  chUd,  felt  like  a  child  ;  however 
The  man  in  all  the  rest  might  be  confest. 

To  him  it  was  Elysium  to  be  there  ; 
And  he  could  even  withstand  that  awkward  test 

Which  Rousseau  points  out  to  the  dubious  fair, 
"  Observe  your  lover  when  he  leaves  your  arms ;  ** 
But  Juan  never  left  them,  while  they  had  charms, 

LIV. 
Unless  compeird  by  fate,  or  wave,  or  wind. 

Or  near  relations,  who  are  much  the  same. 
But  here  he  was  I — where  each  tie  that  can  bind 

Humanity  must  3rield  to  steel  and  flame  : 
And  he  whose  very  body  was  all  mind, 

Flung  here  by  late  or  circumstance,  which  tsme 
The  loftiest,  hurried  by  the  time  and  place, 
Dash'd  on  like  a  spurr'd  blood-horse  in  a  race. 

LV. 
So  was  his  blood  stirr'd  while  he  found  resistance. 

As  is  the  hunter's  at  the  flve-bar  gate, 
Or  double  post  and  rail,  where  the  existence 

Of  Britain's  youth  depends  upon  their  weight. 
The  lightest  being  the  safest :  at  a  distance 

He  hated  cruelty,  as  all  men  hate 
Blood,  until  heated — and  even  then  his  own 
At  times  would  curdle  o'er  some  heavy  groan. 

LVI. 
The  General  Lascy,  who  had  been  hard  press'd, 

Seehig  arrive  an  aid  so  opportune 
As  were  some  hundred  youngsters  all  abreast. 

Who  came  as  if  Just  dropp'd  down  from  the  moon. 
To  Juan,  who  was  nearest  him,  address'd 

His  thanks,  and  hopes  to  take  the  city  soon. 
Not  reckoning  him  to  be  a  **  base  Bexonian,"^ 
(As  Pistol  calls  it)  but  a  young  Livonian.  * 

Lvn. 

Juan,  to  whom  he  spoke  in  German,  knew 
As  much  of  German  as  of  Sanscrit,  and 

In  answer  made  an  inclination  to 

The  general  who  held  him  in  command ; 

For  seeing  one  with  ribands,  black  and  blue. 
Stars,  medals,  and  a  bloody  sword  in  hand. 

Addressing  him  in  tones  which  seem'd  to  thank. 

He  recognised  an  ofllcer  of  rank. 

LVin. 
Short  speeches  pass  between  two  men  who  speak 

No  common  language ;  and  besides,  in  time 
Of  war  and  taking  towns,  when  many  a  shriek 

Rings  o'er  the  dialogue,  and  many  a  crime 
Is  perpetrated  ere  a  word  can  break 

Upon  the  ear,  and  sounds  of  horror  chime 
In  like  church-bells,  with  sigh,  howl,  groan,  yell,  prayer, 
There  cannot  be  much  conversation  there. 

must  be  divided  —  the  British  won  the  battle,  the  Prussians 

achieved  and  rendered  available  the  victory Sia  WALTia 

Scott.]  « 

*  rPistol's  *'  Bextmian  '*  Is  a  corruption  of  btngnoio^u 
needy  man  —  meUphorically  (at  least)  a  scoundrel!] 

*  **  Le  General  Laacy,  voyant  arriver  un  corps,  si  i-propos 
a  son  seoour,  s'avan^a  rers  Toffider  qui  I'avalt  conduit, 
et,  le  prenant  pour  un  Livonien,  lul  fit,  en  Allemani,  les 
complimens  les  plus  flatteun ;  le  Jeune  miUtaire  (le  Due  de 
Richelieu)  qui  parlalt  parfaitement  oeite  langue,  y  rk»ondit 
avec  sa  modestie  ordinaire."  —  Hist.  delalf.B.  p.  211.] 
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LIX 
And  therefore  all  we  have  related  in 

Two  long  octaves,  pau*d  in  a  little  minute ; 
But  in  the  same  small  minute,  every  sin 

Contrived  to  get  itself  comprised  within  it 
The  very  cannon,  deafened  by  the  din. 

Grew  dumb,  for  you  might  almost  hear  a  linnet. 
As  soon  as  thunder,  *midst  the  general  noise 
Of  human  nature's  agonising  voice  I 

LX 
The  town  was  enter'd.    Oh  eternity !  — 

**  God  made  the  country,  and  man  made  the  town," 
So  Cowper  says — and  I  begin  to  be 

Of  his  opinion,  when  I  see  cast  down 
Rome,  Babylon,  Tyre,  Carthage,  Nineveh, 

All  walls  men  know,  and  many  never  known  ; 
And  pondering  on  the  present  and  the  past, 
To  deem  the  woods  shall  be  our  home  at  last :  — 

LXL 
Of  all  men,  saving  Sylla  ^  the  man-slayer. 

Who  passes  for  in  life  and  death  most  lucky. 
Of  the  great  names  which  in  our  ftces  stare, 

The  General  Boon,  back- woodsman  of  Kentucky, 
Was  happiest  amongst  mortals  any  where ; 

For  killing  nothing  but  a  bear  or  buck,  he 
Enjoy*d  the  lonely,  vigorous,  harmless  days 
Of  his  old  age  in  wilds  of  deepest  maze.  ^ 

LXn. 
Crime  came  not  near  him — she  is  not  the  child 

Of  solitude ;  Health  shrank  not  fh>m  him — for 
Her  home  is  in  the  rarely  trodden  wild. 

Where  if  men  seek  her  not,  and  death  be  more 
Their  choice  than  life,  forgive  them,  as  beguiled 

By  habit  to  what  their  own  hearts  abhor — 
In  cities  caged.     The  present  case  in  point  I 
Cite  is,  that  Boon  lived  hunting  up  to  ninety ; 

Lxra. 

And  what's  still  stranger,  left  behind  a  name 
For  which  men  vainly  decimate  the  throng. 

Not  only  fiimous,  but  of  that  ffood  fiune, 
Without  which  glory  *s  but  a  tavern  song — 

Simple,  serene,  the  antipodes  of  shame. 
Which  hate  nor  envy  e'er  could  tinge  with  wrong ; 

An  active  hermit,  even  in  age  the  child 

Of  Nature,  or  the  Man  of  Boss  ran  wild. 

LXIV. 
*Tis  true  he  shrank  from  men  even  of  his  nation. 

When  they  built  up  unto  his  darling  trees, — 
He  moved  some  hundred  miles  off,  fbr  a  station 

Where  there  were  fewer  houses  and  more  ease ; ' 
The  inconvenience  of  civilisation 

Is,  that  you  neither  can  be  pleased  nor  please ; 
But  where  he  met  the  individual  man. 
He  show'd  himself  as  kind  as  mortal  can. 


^  [See<mX2.p.46I.l 

*  ["  The  wildest  lolltudet  are  to  the  taste  of  some  people. 
General  Boon,  who  was  chlefljr  instrumental  in  the  first  set- 
tlement of  Kentucky,  Is  of  this  turn.  It  Is  said,  that  he  is 
now  ( 1818),  at  the  age  of  serentjr,  pursuing  the  daily  (ftase  two 
hundred  miles  to  the  westward  or  the  last  abode  of  civilised 
man.  He  had  retired  to  a  chosen  spot,  beyond  the  Missouri, 
which,  alter  him,  1<  named  Boon's  Lick,  out  of  the  reach,  as 
he  flattered  himself,  of  intrusion ;  but  white  men,  eren  there, 
encroached  upon  him,  and,  two  years  ago,  he  went  back  two 
hundred  miles  (aither.**  -^BHrkbeck's  Ifotes  on  America.} 

*  C"  Such  is  the  resUess  disposition  of  these  back-woods- 
men, and  so  averse  are  their  habits  from  those  of  a  drtlised 
neighbourhood,  that  nothing  short  of  the  salt,  sandy  desert 


LXV.  |i 

He  was  not  aU  alone :  around  him  grew 

A  sylvan  tribe  of  children  of  the  duM, 
Whose  young,  unawaken'd  world  was  ever  new, 

Nor  sword  nor  sorrow  yet  had  left  a  trace 
On  her  unwrinkled  brow,  nor  ooold  ]rwtkv 

A  frown  on  Nature's  or  on  human  tee;— 
The  free-bom  forest  found  and  kefC  them  free. 
And  fresh  as  is  a  torrent  or  a  tree. 

LXVL 

And  tan,  and  strong,  and  swift  of  fiNt  mretbej, 
Beyond  the  dwarfing  city's  pale  abortkoi, 

Because  their  thoughts  had  nerer  been  the  prey 
Of  care  or  gain;  the  green  woods  weictfaehvistiaB; 

No  sinking  spirits  told  them  they  grew  grey. 
No  ftshion  made  them  apes  of  her  dlstastioas; 

Simple  they  were,  not  savage ;  and  tiidr  tttn. 

Though  very  true,  were  not  yet  used  tat  trite. 

LXTIL 
Motion  was  in  their  daya,  rest  hi  their  dmnta^ 

And  cheerfhlness  the  ^af^HwaM  of  tbeir  tdl! 
Nor  yet  too  many  nor  too  few  their  onmben ; 

Corruption  could  not  make  their  hcaiti  ber  su; 
The  lust  which  stings,  the  splendour  which  enciDBiia 

With  the  free  foresters  divide  no  spoil', 
Serene,  not  sullen,  were  the  sdUtndes 
Of  this  unslghing  people  of  the  woods. 

LXVUL 
So  much  for  Nature :  —  by  way  of  variety, 

Now  back  to  thy  great  joys,  CirQisatkn! 
And  the  sweet  consequence  of  large  wdety, 

War,  pestilence,  the  despot's  dcsolatioo, 
The  kingly  scouige,  the  lust  of  notoriety, 

The  millions  sUin  by  aoldiera  for  their  laiioa. 
The  scenes  like  Catherine's  boudoir  at  Anaon 
With  Ismail's  storm  to  aofben  it  Uie  moR. 

I4XIX. 

The  town  was  entered :  first  one  cotamn  wait 
Its  sanguinary  way  good — then  another-, 

The  reeking  bayonet  and  the  fiashing  blade 
Clash'd  *gainst  the  scimitar,  and  b^  and  aMt^ 

With  distant  shrieks  were  heard  Heaven  to  vpbniA  - 
Still  closer  sulphury  clouds  began  to  notfctf 

The  breath  of  mom  and  man,  where  ftA  by  ic^ 

The  madd«i*d  Turks  their  city  atOl  dlspa^ 


Koutousow,  he  who  afterward  beat  bad: 
(With  some  assistance  fhmi  the  ftoat  and  OJ* 

Napoleon  on  bis  bold  and  bloody  tnck. 
It  happened  was  hhnself  beat  back  jolt  W« 

He  was  a  JoUy  fellow,  and  could  cnck 
His  Jest  alike  in  face  of  friend  or  foe; 

Though  life,  and  death,  and  victory  were  it  O^ 

But  here  it  seem*d  his  jokes  had  ceased  to  tab 

can itop them.    Thenotorioas  DaaldlloaD^vbeiaiJ^- 
different  times  has  shifted  his  abode  wtstvard. «  f*^ 


0: 


ysurds  of  my  cabin.* "  —  ciscarf.  Jtev.  toL  ixix.  p.  >< ) 

*  ["  Parml  les  colonnes,  une  de  cdke  S^J^^^^ 

Sins  fitait  command^e  par  le  G^n^ral  KootsnsB*  s^. 
'hul  Prince  de  Smoleosko).  Ce  brawe  «Bi»^_ 
I'hitrf  pldite  i  on  grand  nonbyw  da  umiisliiinfii  s^ 
il  marcbe  au  feu  aree  la  mtao«  gakti  ^11 /»  *^. 
U  salt  commander  arec  autaiit  de  MSfr  IM4  ^'^,  ^. 
d'esprft  et  d*amabmt«  daas  le  oomaaetoe  kstetan  *  >^*' 
—Bift.  de  la  NcmreUe  Xuatie,  torn.  UL  p.  Stt  j 
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LXXL 
For  having  thrown  himself  into  a  ditch. 

Followed  in  haste  by  various  grenadiers. 
Whose  blood  the  puddle  greatly  did  enrich, 

He  cUmbM  to  where  the  parapet  appears ; 
But  there  his  prqiect  reached  its  utmost  pitch 

(*Mongst  other  deaths  the  General  Ribaupierre*s 
Was  much  regretted),  for  the  Moslem  men 
Threw  them  all  down  into  the  ditch  again.  ^ 

Lxxn. 

And  had  it  not  been  for  some  stray  troops  landing 
They  knew  not  where,  being  carried  by  the  stream 

To  some  spot,  where  they  lost  their  understanding. 
And  wander'd  up  and  down  as  in  a  dream, 

Until  they  reach'd,  as  daybreak  was  expanding, 
That  which  a  portal  to  their  eyes  did  seem,-— ^ 

The  great  and  gay  Koutousow  might  have  lain 

Where  three  parts  of  his  column  yet  remain.  * 

Lzxm. 

And  scrambling  round  the  rampart,  these  same  troops, 

After  the  taking  of  the  "  Cavalier,**  > 
Just  as  Koutousow*s  most  **  forlorn  '*  of  **  hopes  ** 

Took,  like  chameleons,  some  slight  tinge  of  fear, 
Open'd  the  gate  caU'd  «*  Kilia,"  to  the  groups « 

Of  baffled  heroes,  who  stood  shyly  near. 
Sliding  knee-deep  in  lately  froien  mud. 
Now  thaw*d  into  a  marsh  of  human  blood. 

LXXIV. 
The  Kosacks,  or,  if  so  you  please,  Cossacques — 

(I  don*t  much  pique  myself  upon  orthography, 
So  that  I  do  not  grossly  err  in  fiu:ts. 

Statistics,  tactics,  politics,  and  geography)-^ 
Having  been  used  to  serve  on  horses*  backs, 

And  no  great  dilettanti  in  topography 
Of  fortresses,  but  fighting  where  it  pleases 
Their  chie£i  to  order, — were  all  cut  to  pieces.  & 

LXXY. 
Their  column,  though  the  Turkish  batteries  thunder*d 

Upon  them,  ne'ertheless  bad  reach*d  the  rampart,^ 
And  naturally  thought  they  could  have  plunder*d 

The  city,  without  being  farther  hamper'd ; 
But  as  it  happens  to  brave  men,  they  blunder'd — 

The  Turks  at  first  pretended  to  have  scamper'd, 
Only  to  draw  them  'twixt  two  bastion  corners,? 
From  whence  they  sallied  on  those  Christian  scomers. 

'  ["  Ca  brav«  Koutousow  se  J(U  dims  le  fou£.  ftit  luiyl 
des  ileni,  et  ne  penetra  juiau'au  haut  du  parapet  qu'aprdi 
avoir  forouv^  des  difllcultit  hicroj«bles.  (Le  brigadier 
Ribaupwrreperdit  Uyie  dantcette  occaclon:  U  arait  fixe 
restime  generale,  et  sa  mort  occasionna  beaucoup  de  reorets. 
Lea  Turcs  aocoururent  en  grand  nombre ;  cette  multitude 
repouata  deux  foia  le  gfoeral  Juaqu'au  foui.**  -^  Hitt.  de  la 
Nuu9cUe  Hu$$ie,  p.  212.] 

*  [**  Qoelqoei  troupes  Ruaiet,  emport^et  par  le  courant. 
n*ayantpu dabarquer  lur le terrein qu'on  leur arait  preterit,** 
Jkc.^iMU.  p.Sll] 

s  TA  **  CaraUer  "  Is  an  elevation  of  earth,  situated  ordina- 
rily In  the  gorge  of  a  baatlon,  bordered  with  a  parapet,  and 
cut  Into  more  or  fewer  embrasures,  according  to  its  capacity.'* 
—  MtM.  Did.} 

-4  [•••**  loDg^rent  le  remimrt,  apr^i  la  prUi  du  cavalier,  et 
oavnrent  la  porte  dlte  de  Kaia  aux  soldats  du  G^nfral  Koa- 
touxow.'* — ifcrt.  detaN.R.^,  213.] 

»  (**  n  Halt  r<ierv£  anx  Kosaki  de  combler  de  leur  corps 
la  partie  du  foM^  oil  Ui  combattaient ;  leur  colonne  avait  Ak 
(Uriate  entre  MM.  Flatow  et  d'Orlow ..."  — /Mtf.  p.  219.] 

a  IT. . .  '*  La  premiere  partie,  devant  m  iolndre  i  la  gauche 
du  f^eniral  Arsteleu,  rat  foodroyte  par  le  feu  det  batteries, 
et  parviat  n4anmolns  au  haut  du  rempart." — Ibid,  p.  213.] 

7  (**  Les  Turcs  la  laissdrent  un  pea  s'avancer,  dans  la  viUe, 


LXXVL 
Then  being  taken  by  the  tail — a  taking 

Fktal  to  bishops  as  to  soldiers — these 
Cossacques  were  all  cut  off  as  day  was  breaking. 

And  found  their  lives  were  let  at  a  short  lease 

But  perish*d  without  shivering  or  shaking. 

Leaving  as  ladders  their  heap*d  carcasses, 
0*er  which  Lieutenant-Colonel  Yesouskol 
March*d  with  the  brave  battalion  of  Polouaki :  — > 

LZXYIL 
This  valiant  roan  kill*d  all  the  Turks  he  met. 

But  could  not  eat  them,  being  in  his  turn 
SUin  by  some  Bf  ussulmans  9,  who  would  not  ye^ 

Without  resistance,  see  their  dty  bum. 
The  walls  were  won,  but  *twas  an  even  bet 

Which  of  the  armies  would  have  cause  to  mourn : 
*Twas  blow  for  blow,  disputing  inch  by  inch. 
For  one  would  not  retreat,  nor  t*  other  flinch. 

LXXYIII. 
Another  column  also  suffer'd  much  :  — 

And  here  we  may  remark  with  the  historian. 
You  should  but  give  few  cartridges  to  such 

Troops  as  are  meant  to  march  with  greatest  glory  on : 
MThen  matters  must  be  carried  by  the  touch 

Of  the  bright  bayonet,  and  they  all  should  hurry  on. 
They  sometimes,  with  a  hankering  for  existence. 
Keep  merely  firiiog  at  a  foolish  distance.  10 

LXXDL 
A  junction  of  the  General  Meknop*s  men 

(Without  the  General,  who  had  fallen  some  time 
Before,  being  badly  seconded  Just  then) 

Was  made  at  length  with  those  who  dared  to  climb 
The  death^disgorging  rampart  once  again ; 

And  though  the  Turk'ft  resistance  was  sublime. 
They  took  the  bastion,  which  the  Seraskier 
Defended  at  a  price  extremely  dear.  1^ 

LXXX. 

Juan  and  Johnson,  and  some  volunteers 
Among  the  foremost,  offer*d  him  good  quarter, 

A  word  which  littie  suits  with  Seraskiers, 
Or  at  least  suited  not  this  valiant  Tartar, 

He  died,  deserving  well  his  country's  tears, 
A  savage  sort  of  military  martyr. 

An  English  naval  officer,  who  wish*d 

To  make  him  prisoner,  was  also  dish'd : 

et  flrent  deux  sorties  par  las  angles  saillani  des  bastions.**-. 
HiMi,  d€laN,R,  torn.  11.  p.  213.] 

'  P*  Alort,  se  trouvant  prlte  en  queue,  elle  Ait  £crasie ;  oa- 
pendant  le  Lieutenant-colonel  Yetoufkoi,  qui  commandatt  la 
reserve  compoi^e  d'un  batalllon  du  regiment  de  Polosk,  tra- 
vena  le  foati  Mir  les  cadavres  des  Kosaks. . . "  — >  AiA 
p.  212.] 

*  [...**  et  extermina  tous  let  Turcs  qu*n  eat  en  t^ :  00 
brave  honime  Ait  tu6  pendant  Taction.** — Ibid.  p.  213.] 

10  [M  L*autre  partie  des  Kosaks,  qu'Orlow  commandaU, 
sonftrit  de  la  mani^re  la  plus  cruelle :  elle  attaqua  k  malntes 
reprises,  fbtsouvent  repoussie,  et  perdit  les  deux  tiers  de  son 
monde.  Et  c'est  icl  le  lieu  de  placer  une  observation,  que 
nous  prenons  dans  les  rafmoires  qui  nous  guident ;  elle  unit 
remarquer  combien  U  est  mal  vu  de  donner  beaucoup  de  car- 
touches aux  soldats  qui  doivent  emporter  un  poste  de  vive 
force,  et  par  cons^uent  od  la  baionnette  dolt  priDcipalemcnt 
agir ;  Us  pensent  ne  devoir  se  sen  Ir  de  cette  demlere  arme, 

Sue  lorsque  les  cartouches  sont  *puisi?es :  dans  cette  persua- 
on.  Us  retardent  leur  marche,  et  restent  plus  long-temps  ex- 
poses au  canon  et  i  la  mltraUle  de  I'eiiBeim.**.— iMtf.  p  214.] 

11  [**  La  Jonctlon  de  la  colonne  de  Meknop — (le  gtn6ral 
<tant  mal  second^  Ait  tu<)  — s'^tant  efltetuae  avec  celle  qui 
Pavoislnait,  ces  colonnes  attaqudrent  un  bastion,  et^prou- 
vtoent  un  resistance  oplnlAtre ;  mals  blentdt  des  cris  de  vie- 
tarire  se  font  entendre  de  toutes  parts,  et  le  bastion  est  empor- 
U :  le  seraskier  d^fandatt  cette  partie.'*  —Ibid.  p.  214.] 
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LXXXL 
For  all  the  answer  to  his  propositioii 

Was  from  a  pistol-shot  that  Uid  him  dead ;  1 
On  which  the  rest,  without  more  intermission, 

Began  to  lay  about  with  steel  and  lead — 
The  pious  metals  most  in  requisition 

On  such  occasions :  not  a  single  head 
Was  spared ;  — three  thousand  Moslems  perish*d  here, 
And  sixteen  bayonets  pierced  the  Seraskier.  * 

Lxxxn. 

The  city's  taken — only  part  by  part — 
And  Death  is  drunk  with  gore :  there 's  not  a  street 

Where  fights  not  to  the  last  some  desperate  heart. 
For  those  for  whom  it  soon  shall  cease  to  beat  3 

Here  War  forgot  his  own  destructive  art 
In  more  destroying  Nature ;  and  the  beat 

Of  carnage,  like  the  Nile's  sun-sodden  slime. 

Engendered  monstrous  shapes  of  eveiy  crime. 

Lxxxm. 

A  Russian  officer,  in  martial  tread 

Oyer  a  heap  of  bodies,  felt  his  heel 
Seised  fiut,  as  if 't  were  by  the  serpent's  head 

Whose  fangs  Eve  taught  her  human  seed  to  feel ; 
In  vain  he  kick'd,  and  swore,  and  writhed,  and  bletl, 

And  howl'd  for  help  as  wolves  do  for  a  meal — 
The  teeth  still  kept  their  gratifying  hold. 
As  do  the  subtle  snakes  described  of  old. 

LXXXIV. 
A  dying  Moslem,  who  had  felt  the  foot 

Of  a  foe  o'er  him,  snatch'd  at  it,  and  bit 
The  very  tendon  which  is  most  acute— 

(That  which  some  ancient  Muse  or  modem  wit 
Named  after  thee,  Achilles)  and  quite  through 't 

He  made  the  teeth  meet,  nor  relinquish'd  it 
Even  with  his  life— for  (but  they  lie)  'tis  said 
To  the  live  leg  still  clung  the  sever'd  head. 

LXXXV. 
However  this  may  be,  'tis  pretty  sure 

The  Russian  officer  for  life  was  lamed. 
For  the  Turk's  teeth  stuck  faster  than  a  skewer. 

And  left  him  *midst  the  invalid  and  maim'd : 
The  regimental  surgeon  could  not  cure 

His  patient,  and  perhaps  was  to  be  blamed 
More  than  the  head  of  the  inveterate  foe. 
Which  was  cut  off,  and  scarce  even  then  let  go. 

LXXXYI. 
But  then  the  fisct 's  a  fkct  —  and  'tis  the  part 

Of  a  true  poet  to  escape  from  fiction 
Whene'er  he  can ;  for  there  is  little  art 

In  leaving  verse  more  f^  flrom  the  restriction 
Of  truth  than  prose,  unless  to  suit  the  mart 

For  what  is  sometimes  called  poetic  diction. 
And  that  outrageous  appetite  for  lies 
Which  Satan  angles  with  for  souls,  like  fliee. 


1  r . . .  '*  on  ofBcier  de  marine  Anglais,  vent  le  fUre  prl- 
soniuer,  et  re^ oit  un  coup  de  pittolet  qui  r^tendroidemort*' 
— Hist,  de  la  N.  B.  p.  214.] 

<  ["  Let  Ruues  paisent  trots  mllle  Turci  an  fil  de  I'^P^ ; 
leise  baionnettes  percent  A  la  fols  le  ifoaskier.** — 7U& 

p.  aw.] 

*  [**  La  TiUe  eit  emport£e ;  llmage  de  la  mort  et  de  la 
destruction  le  represente  de  tout  les  c6tes  ;  le  loldat  fiirienx 
n'^coute  plus  la  toIx  de  sea  offlciert,  il  ne  respire  que  le 


LXXXVIL 
The  city's  taken,  but  not  render'dl— Hbl 

There 's  not  a  Moslem  that  hath  yielded  svort: 
The  blood  may  gush  out,  as  the  Danabe'i  flov 

Rolls  by  the  city  ^all ;  but  deed  nor  wonl 
Acknowledge  aught  of  dread  of  death  or  tat ; 

In  vain  the  yell  of  victory  is  roar'd 
By  the  advancing  Muscovite  —  the  groin 
Of  the  last  foe  is  echoed  by  his  own. 


The  bayonet  pierces  and  the  sabre  deivn, 
And  human  lives  are  lavish'd  every  irtiae, 

As  the  year  closing  whirls  the  scariet  leans 
When  the  strlpp*d  fbrest  bows  to  the  Ueak  «r, 

And  groans;  and  thus  the  peopled  city  griews, 
Shorn  of  its  best  and  loveliest,  and  left  bait ; 

But  still  it  fidls  in  vast  and  awful  sptioten, 

As  oaks  blown  down  with  aU  their  thotWDd  nsun 


It  is  an  awftil  topic — but  tls  not 
My  cue  for  any  time  to  be  terrific : 

For  checker'd  as  is  seen  our  human  lot 
With  good,  and  bad,  and  worse,  alike  prolific 

Of  melancholy  merriment,  to  quote 
Too  much  of  one  sort  would  be  soporiHc ;— 

Without,  or  with,  ofltnoe  to  friends  or  fixi^ 

I  sketch  your  world  exactly  as  it  goes. 

XC. 

And  one  good  action  in  the  midst  of  crimes 
Is  «  quite  reflneshing,"  in  the  affected  pbisat 

Of  these  ambrosial,  Pharisaic  times. 

With  all  their  pretty  milk-and-water  inj% 

And  may  serve  therefore  to  bedew  these  Afoa, 
A  little  scorch'd  at  present  with  the  Uaae 

Of  conquest  and  its  consequences,  which 

Make  epic  poesy  so  rare  and  rich. 

XCI. 

Upon  a  taken  bastion,  where  there  lay 

Thousands  of  slaughter'd  men,  a  yet  ivann  r^ 

Of  murder'd  women,  who  had  found  their  «sf 
To  this  vain  refuge,  made  the  good  heart  <in*f 

And  shudder ;  —  while,  as  beautiftil  as  9lsy, 
A  female  child  of  ten  years  tried  to  stoop 

And  hide  her  litUe  palpitating  breast 

Amidst  the  bodies  lull'd  in  bloody  rest « 


©= 


XCIL 
Two  vUlanous  Coasaoques  pursued  the  cbQd 

With  flashing  eyes  and  weapous :  mifech'd  «^ 
them, 
The  rudest  brute  that  roams  Siberia^  wiU 

Has  feelings  pure  and  polish*d  as  a  gem,  — 
The  bear  is  civilised,  the  wolf  la  mild ; 

And  whom  for  this  at  last  most  wt  eoodeoa^ 
Their  natures  ?  or  their  sovereigns,  who  emplcf 
All  arts  to  teach  their  sul^jecti  to  destroy  f 


carnage;  alt£re  da  sang,  tout 
Hist.  delaN.R.^  S14.] 

*  [•'  Je  sauTai  U  vlei  um  fllte  dc  dhc 
et  la  candeur  fonnaient  on  contraate 
rage  de  tout  ce  qui  ao'eavinmnail.   Ea 
od  commenca  le  caniage»  J'appcr^ua  c 
fenunet  6gorg£ea,  entre  leMoellec  eet 
charmante.  cnerchalt  ua  asile  oontre  la 
taka  qui  etalent  tor  le  point  de  U 
RicsBuco.    dee  HiU.  4e  le  A'om. 
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xcm. 

Their  sabres  glltter'd  o*er  her  little  head. 
Whence  her  fidr  hair  rose  twining  with  aiftight. 

Her  hidden  hce  was  plunged  amidst  the  dead : 
When  Juan  caught  a  glimpse  of  this  sad  sight, 

I  shall  not  say  exactly  what  he  said. 
Because  it  might  not  solace  *'  ears  polite  ;**  ^ 

But  what  he  did,  was  to  lay  on  their  backs. 

The  readiest  way  of  reasoning  with  Cossacques. 

XCIV. 
One's  hip  he  slashed,  and  split  the  other's  shoulder, 

And  drove  them  with  their  brutal  yells  to  seek. 
If  there  might  be  chirurgeons  who  could  solder 

The  wounds  they  richly  merited  >,  and  shriek 
Their  baf&ed  rage  and  pain ;  while  waxing  colder 

As  he  tum'd  o*er  each  pale  and  gory  cheek, 
Bon  Joan  raised  his  little  captive  firom 
The  heap  a  moment  more  had  made  her  tomb. 

XCV. 
And  she  was  chill  as  they,  and  on  her  face 

A  slender  streak  of  blood  announced  how  near 
Her  fkte  had  been  to  that  of  all  her  race; 

For  the  same  blow  which  laid  her  mother  herp 
Had  scarr*d  her  brow,  and  left  its  crimson  trace. 

As  the  last  link  with  all  she  had  held  dear ;  > 
But  else  unhurt,  she  open'd  her  laige  eyes. 
And  gaied  on  Juan  with  a  wild  surprise. 

XCVL 
Just  at  this  instant,  while  their  eyes  were  fix'd 

Upon  each  other,  with  dilated  glance, 
In  Juan's  look,  pain,  pleasure,  hope,  fear,  mix'd 

With  joy  to  save,  and  dread  of  some  mischance 
Unto  his  prot^^ ;  while  hers,  transflx*d 

With  infant  terrors,  glared  as  from  a  trance, 
A  pure,  transparent,  pale,  yet  radiant  fitoe. 
Like  to  a  lighted  alabaster  vase ; — 

xcvn. 

Up  came  John  Johnson  (I  will  not  say  "Jack,** 
For  that  were  vulgar,  cold,  and  common-place 

On  great  occasions,  such  as  an  attack 
On  cities,  as  hath  been  the  present  case) : 

Up  Johnson  came,  with  hundreds  at  his  back. 
Exclaiming :  —  **  Juan  !  Juan !     On,  boy !  brace 

Tour  arm,  and  I  *11  bet  Moscow  to  a  dollar, 

That  you  and  I  will  win  St  George's  collar.  4 

xcvm. 

^  The  Seraskier  is  knocked  upon  the  head. 
But  the  stone  bastion  still  remains,  wherein 

The  old  Pacha  sits  among  some  hundreds  dead. 
Smoking  his  pipe  quite  calmly  'midst  the  din 

Of  our  artillery  and  his  own  :  't  Is  said 
Our  kill'd,  already  piled  up  to  the  chin, 

Lfie  round  the  battery  ;  but  still  it  batters, 

Ind  grape  in  volleys,  like  a  vineyard,  scatters. 

XCIX. 
»  Then  up  with  me  I" — But  Juan  answer'd,  **IiOok 

Upon  this  child  —  I  saved  her  —  must  not  leave 
ler  life  to  chance ;  but  point  me  out  some  nook 

Of  safety,  where  she  less  may  shrink  and  grieve, 

>  [**  But  never  mention  hell  to  eari  poUte.*' — Pora.] 
3  ["  Ce  spectacle  m'attlra  blent6t,  et  }e  n'hMtal  pas, 
>Ynine  on  peul  le  croire,  A  prendre  entre  mes  bras  cette  tn- 
•rtan^e,  que  let  barbarei  Toulaienfr  j  pourtuiTre  encore. 
'eu4  blen  de  la  peine  A  me  reteolr  et  i  ne  pa«  percer  cet  mi- 
trilbies  du  Mbre  que  je  tenalt  iiispendu  sur  leur  tcte : — je 
e  contentai  cependant  de  let  eloigner,  non  lana  leur  pro- 
fpjer  let   coups  et  lea  injures  qu'lla  mdritaient.  . .  ^'  — . 

ie-H£LlBC.] 


And  I  am  with  you***  — Whereon  Johnson  took 
A  glance  around  —  and  shrugg'd — and  twitch'd  his 
sleeve 
And  black  silkneckloth — and  replied, "  Tou*re  right; 
Poor  thing :  what's  to  be  done  ?  I  *m  puxsled  quite.** 

C. 

Said  Juan — «  Whatsoever  is  to  be 

Done,  I  'II  not  quit  her  till  she  seems  secure 
Of  present  life  a  good  deal  more  than  we."  — 

Quoth  Johnson — "  Neither  will  I  quite  ensure ; 
But  at  the  least  you  may  die  gloriously." — 

Juan  replied  —  "  At  least  I  will  endure 
Whate'er  is  to  be  borne — but  not  resign 
This  child,  who  is  parentless,  and  therefore  mine." 

CL 
Johnson  said  — "Juan,  we've  no  time  to  lose  ; 

The  child  *s  a  pretty  child — a  very  pretty — 
I  never  saw  such  eyes  —  but  hark !  now  choose 

Between  your  &me  and  feelings,  pride  and  pity ;  — 
Hark  1  how  the  roar  encreases  I  —  no  excuse 

Will  serve  when  there  is  plunder  in  a  dty ;  — 
I  should  be  loath  to  march  without  you,  but, 
By  God  I  well  be  too  late  for  the  first  cut" 

CIL 
But  Juan  was  Immoveable ;  until 

Johnson,  who  really  loved  him  in  his  wiay, 
Pick'd  out  amongst  his  followers  with  some  skill 

Such  as  he  thought  the  least  given  up  to  prey  ; 
And  swearing  if  the  infimt  came  to  ill 

That  they  should  all  be  shot  on  the  next  day ; 
But  if  she  were  delivered  safe  and  sound* 
They  should  at  least  have  fifty  rubles  round, 

cm. 

And  all  allowances  besides  of  plunder 

In  fidr  proportion  with  their  comrades ;  —  then 

Juan  consented  to  march  on  through  thunder. 
Which  thinn'd  at  every  step  their  ranks  of  men  : 

And  yet  the  rest  rush'd  eagerly  —  no  wonder. 
For  they  were  heated  by  the  hope  of  gain, 

A  thing  which  happens  every  where  each  day — 

No  hero  tnisteth  wholly  to  half  pay. 

crv. 

And  such  is  victory,  and  such  is  man  X 
At  least  nine  tenths  of  what  we  call  so  ;  —  God 

May  have  another  name  for  half  we  scan 
As  human  beings,  or  his  ways  are  odd. 

But  to  our  suhject :  a  brave  Tartar  khan  — 
Or  **  sultan,"  as  the  author  (to  whose  nod 

In  prose  I  bend  my  humble  verse)  doth  call 

This  chieftain  —  somehow  would  not  yield  at  all : 

CV. 

But  flank'd  hy  five  brave  sons  (such  is  polygamy. 
That  she  spawns  warriors  by  the  score,  where  none 

Are  prosecuted  for  that  fidse  crime  bigamy). 
He  never  would  believe  the  city  won 

While  courage  clung  but  to  a  single  twig.  — Am  I 
Describing  Priam's,  Peleus',  or  Jove's  son  ? 

Neither —  but  a  good,  plain,  old,  temperate  min. 

Who  fought  with  his  five  children  in  the  van.  > 

*[**...  J*eut  le  plaiiir  d'apper^eroir  que  ma  petite  prl- 
sonnl^re  n'aralt  d'autre  mat  qu  une  coupure  Ugdre  que  lul 
avait  faite  au  visage  le  mtaie  fer  qui  avalt  perc§  ia  mire."  ^ 

RiCHBLIBO.] 

*  A  Russian  military  order. 

*  ["  Le  lultan  p^rlt  dans  I'action  en  brave  bomme,  digne 
d'un  meilleur  destin ;  ce  ftit  lul  qui  ralHa  lot  Turcs  lorsque 
I'enneml  pinetra  dani  le  place :  ce  luitan,  d'une  valeur 
^prouree,  turpaiaait  en  gfn^oclt^  les  plus  dviUs^  de  sa 
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CVL 
To  take  him  was  the  point — The  truly  brave, 

When  they  behold  the  brave  oppressed  with  odds, 
Are  touched  with  a  desire  to  shield  and  save ;  — 

A  mixture  of  wild  beasts  and  demi-gods 
Are  they  — now  furious  as  the  sweeping  wave, 

Mow  moved  with  pity :  even  as  sometimes  nods 
The  rugged  tree  unto  the  summer  wind. 
Compassion  breathes  along  the  savage  mind. 

cvn. 

But  he  would  not  be  taken^  and  replied 

To  all  the  propositions  of  surrender 
By  mowing  Christians  down  on  every  side, 

As  obstinate  as  Swedish  Charles  at  Bender,  i 
His  five  brave  boys  no  less  the  foe  defied ; 

Whereon  the  Russian  pathos  grew  less  tender. 
As  being  a  virtue,  like  terrestrial  patience. 
Apt  to  wear  out  on  trifling  provocatioaa. 

CVIIL 
And  spite  of  Johnson  and  of  Juan,  who 

Expended  all  their  Eastern  phraseology 
In  begging  him,  for  God's  sake,  just  to  show 

So  much  less  fight  as  might  form  an  apology 
For  them  in  saving  such  a  desperate  foe  — 

He  hew*d  away,  like  doctors  of  theology 
When  they  dispute  with  sceptics ;  and  with  curses 
Struck  at  his  friends,  as  babies  beat  their  nurses. 

CIX. 

Nay,  he  had  wounded,  though  but  slightly,  both 
Juan  and  Johnson ;  whereupon  they  fell. 

The  first  with  sighs,  the  second  with  an  oath. 
Upon  his  angry  sultanship,  pell-mell. 

And  all  around  were  grown  exceeding  wroth 
At  such  a  pertinacious  infidel, 

And  pour*d  upon  him  and  his  sons  like  rain. 

Which  they  resisted  like  a  sandy  plain 

ex. 

That  drinks  %nJ  still  Is  dry.   At  last  they  perish*d — 
His  second  fon  was  levell'd  by  a  shot ; 

His  third  was  sabred ;  and  the  fourth,  most  cherish*d 
Of  all  the  five,  on  bayonets  met  his  lot ; 

The  fifth,  who^  by  a  Christian  mother  nourish'd. 
Had  been  neglected,  ill-used,  and  what  not. 

Because  deform'd,  yet  died  all  game  and  bottom. 

To  save  a  sire  who  blush'd  that  he  begot  him. 

CXL 

The  eldest  was  a  true  and  tameless  Tartar, 

As  great  a  soomer  of  the  Naxarene 
As  ever  Mahomet  picked  out  for  a  martyr. 

Who  only  saw  the  black-eyed  girls  in  green. 
Who  make  the  beds  of  those  who  won't  take  quarter 

On  earth,  in  Paradise  ;  and  when  once  seen, 
Those  houris,  like  all  other  pretty  creatures. 
Do  just  whatever  they  please,  by  dint  of  features. 

CXIL 
And  what  they  pleased  to  do  with  the  young  khan 

In  heaven  I  know  not,  nor  pretend  to  guess ; 
But  doubtless  they  prefer  a  fine  young  man 

To  tough  old  heroes,  and  can  do  no  less ; 

nation ;  dnq  de  les  flls  combattalent  i  let  cAc^s,  II  let  en- 
oouragealt  par  ton  exemple.'*— /fa/,  de  la  N.  B.  torn.  Ui. 
p.  SIS.] 

1  C"  At  Bender,  after  the  (ktal  battle  of  PulUva,  Charles 
gare  a  proof  of  that  unreasonable  obstinacf,  which  occationed 
all  hit  misfortunei  In  Turkey.  When  advised  to  write  to  the 
grand  Tisier,  according  to  the  cuttom  of  the  Turki,  he  tald  it 
was  beneath  hit  dignity.    The  tame  obstinacy  placed  him  ne- 


& 


And  that  *s  the  cause  no  doubt  why,  if  we  scut 

A  field  of  battle's  ghastly  wUdenoess, 
For  one  rough,  weather-beaten,  veteran  body, 
Tou  *11  find  ten  thousand  handsome  ooxoomba  bloody. 

CXQI. 

Tour  houris  also  have  a  natural  pleasure 
In  lopping  off  your  lately  married  men. 

Before  the  bridal  hours  have  danced  their  iiiiiiain. 
And  the  sad,  s«oond  moon  grows  dim  again. 

Or  dull  repentance  hath  had  dreary  leisure 
To  wish  him  back  a  bachelor  now  and  then. 

And  thus  your  houii  (it  may  be)  dispotea 

Of  these  brief  blosaoms  the  immediate  frulta. 

CXIV. 
Thus  the  young  khan,  with  houris  In  Ms  d^tt. 

Thought  not  upon  the  charms  of  four  yoong  hrid& 
But  bravely  rush*d  on  his  first  heavenly  nigbt. 

In  short,  howe*er  our  better  lUth  derides. 
These  black-eyed  viigins  make  the  Ifoakms  fi^t 

As  though  there  were  one  heaven  and  naoc  h»- 
aides, — 
Whereas,  if  all  be  true  we  hear  of  heaven 
And  hell,  there  must  at  least  be  riz  or 


cxv. 

So  ftdly  flash'd  the  phantom  on  his  eyes. 
That  when  the  very  lance  was  in  his  bent. 

He  shouted  *<  Allah !  **  and  saw  FanMUse 
With  all  its  veil  of  mystery  drawn  apart. 

And  bright  eternity  without  disguise 
On  his  soul,  like  a  ceaselev  sunrise,  dait  :-— 

With  prophets,  houris,  angels,  saints,  descried 

In  one  voluptuous  blase, — and  then  be  died : 

CXVL 

But  with  a  heavenly  rapture  on  his  fine. 

The  good  old  khan,  who  long  had  oeased  to  ss 

Houris,  or  aught  except  his  florid  nee 

Who  grew  like  cedars  round  him  gUvioody^ 

When  he  beheld  his  latest  hero  grace 
The  earth,  which  he  became  like  a  frtTd  tne, 

Paused  for  a  moment  from  the  flght,  and  csst 

A  glance  on  that  dain  son,  his  flist  and  last 

CXVIL 
The  soldiers,  who  beheld  him  drop  his  point. 

Stopp'd  as  if  once  more  willing  to  coooede 
Quarter,  in  case  he  bade  them  not  **  aroynt  :* 

As  he  before  had  done.     He  did  not  heed 
Their  pause  nor  signs :  his  heart  was  out  of  joint. 

And  shook  (till  now  unshaken)  like  a  reed. 
As  he  look*d  down  upon  his  children  gone. 
And  felt— though  done  with  life— be  was  ateft.  * 


cxvm. 

But  'twas  a  transient  tremor:  —with  a 
Upon  the  Russian  steel  his  breast  be  ftimg. 

As  carelessly  as  hurls  the  moth  ber  wing 
Against  Uie  light  wherein  she  dies:  be  dxaig 

Closer,  that  all  the  deadlier  they  might  wring. 
Unto  the  bayonets  which  had  plereed  his  y 

And  throwing  back  a  dim  look  qd  his  sons. 

In  one  wide  wound  ponr'd  forth  bis  soul  at 

cettarlly  at  variaaee  wtlli  ill  the  nlnisCen 
VoLTAiaa.] 

*  [**  Cet  cinq  fils  tarent  toos  i 
oeua  point  de  te  battre«  rfpoodlt  par  dct 
propotitloni  de  te  rendre,  ec  oe  ftic  aCMtat 
qa*  aprdt  avoir  abatto  de  la  mafa 
plus  achamte  i  •»  prise ;  le  rertc  de  aa 
—Hia.  de  la  if.B.  p.  SI&] 
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CXIX. 

*Tis  stnoige  enough — tlie  rough,  tough  aoldien, 
who 

Spared  neither  sex  nor  age  in  their  career 
Of  carnage,  when  this  old  man  was  pierced  through. 

And  lay  before  them  with  his  children  near, 
Touch'd  by  the  heroism  of  him  they  slew. 

Were  melted  for  a  moment ;  though  no  tear 
flowed  fhun  their  bloodshot  eyes,  all  red  with  strife. 
They  honoured  such  determined  scorn  of  life. 

cxx 

But  the  stone  bastion  still  kept  up  its  fire. 
Where  the  chief  pacha  calmly  held  his  post : 

Some  twenty  times  he  made  the  Buss  retire. 
And  baffled  the  assaults  of  all  their  host : 

At  length  he  condescended  to  inquire 
If  yet  the  city's  rest  were  won  or  lost ; 

And  being  told  the  latter,  sent  a  bey 

To  answer  Rlbas*  summons  to  give  way.  1 

CXXL 

In  the  mean  time,  cross-legg'd,  with  great  sang-fh>id, 
Among  the  scorching  ruins  he  sat  smoking 

Tobacco  on  a  little  carpet ;  — Troy 

Saw  nothing  like  the  scene  around ;  —  yet  looking 

With  martial  stoicism,  nought  seem*d  to  annoy 
Hb  stem  philosophy ;  but  gently  stroking 

His  beard,  he  puff'd  his  pipe's  ambrosial  gales. 

As  if  he  had  three  lives,  as  weU  as  tails.  > 

CXZIL 
The  town  was  taken — whether  he  might  yield 

Himself  or  bastion,  little  matter'd  now : 
His  stubborn  valour  was  no  future  shield. 

Ismail's  no  more !    The  crescent's  silver  bow 
Sunk,  and  the  crimson  cross  glared  o'er  the  field. 

But  red  with  no  redeeming  gore :  the  glow 
Of  burning  streets,  like  moonlight  on  the  water. 
Was  imaged  back  in  blood,  the  sea  of  slaughter. 

cxxm. 

All  that  the  mind  would  shrink  from  of  excesses ; 

AH  that  the  body  perpetrates  of  bad ; 
All  that  we  read,  hear,  dream,  of  man's  distresses ; 

All  that  the  devil  would  do  if  run  stark  mad ; 
All  that  defies  the  worst  which  pen  expresses ; 

All  by  which  hell  is  peopled,  or  as  sad 
As  hell  —mere  mortals  who  their  power  abuse — 
Was  here  (as  heretofore  and  since)  let  loose.  > 

I  r*«  Qnoiqaa  let  Russet  ftxssent  ripandns  dans  la  vflle,  le 
bastion  de  plerre  r^slstait  encore ;  11  italt  defendu  par  un 
▼ieillard,  pacha  i  trois  queues,  eC  comxnaudant  les  forces  re- 
unies  i  umael.  On  lui  proposa  une  capitulation ;  il  de- 
mands si  le  reste  da  la  TlUe  #tait  conquls ;  sur  cette  r§- 
ponse.  11  antorlsa  quelques-uns  de  ces  ofBciers  A  c^ltuler 
avec  M.  de  Ribas."—  Hut.  delaN.H.  p.  31&.J 

<  [**  Pendant  ce  colloque,  U  resta  6tendu  sur  des  tapis  places 
Bur  les  mines  de  la  forteresse,  ftimant  sa  pipe  arec  la  mtaie 
tranquUilt^  et  la  ni6me  indifference  que  s*ll  e(kt  6U  Onager 
ik  tout  ce  qui  se  passait."  —  Jbid.  p.  216.] 

3  [Ko  man  could  describe  the  horrors  which  ensued.  The 
ferocious  Tictors,  Instead  of  being  struck  with  admiration  or 
reapect  by  the  noble  defence  of  the  brare  sarrlson,  were  so 
enraged  at  the  great  slaughter  of  their  fellows  which  had 
taken  place,  that  no  bounds  could  be  prescribed  to  the  excess 
of  their  fury.  All  order  and  command  seem  to  have  been 
entirely  at  an  end  during  the  horrors  of  that  terrible  night : 
the  officers  could  neither  restrain  the  slaughter,  nor  prevent 
the  general  plunder,  made  by  the  lawleu  and  ferocious  sol- 
diers. Thousands  of  the  Turks,  incapable  of  enduring  the 
sight  of  the  horrid  scenes  of  destruction  in  which  all  that  was 
dear  to  them  was  InTolred,  rushed  desperately  upon  the 
tMiyonets  of  the  enemy,  In  order  to  shorten  their  misery; 


CXXIY. 

If  here  and  there  some  transient  trait  of  pity 
Was  shown,  and  some  more  noble  heart  broke  through 

Its  bloody  bond,  and  saved,  perhaps,  some  pretty 
ChOd,  or  an  aged,  helpless  man  or  two  — 

What  *s  this  in  one  annihilated  dty, 
Where  thousand  loves,  and  ties,  and  duties  grew  ? 

Cockneys  of  London!  Muscadins  of  Paris  I 

Just  ponder  what  a  pfanis  pastime  war  it. 

CXXV. 

Think  how  the  joys  of  reading  a  Gasette 
Are  purchased  by  all  agonies  and  crimes : 

Or  if  these  do  not  move  you,  don't  forget 
Such  doom  may  be  your  own  in  after-times. 

Meantime  the  Taxes,  Castlereagh,  and  Debt, 
Are  hints  as  good  as  sermons,  or  as  rhymes. 

Bead  your  own  hearts  and  Ireland's  present  story, 

Then  feed  her  fionine  fiit  with  Wellesley's  gknry. 

CXXVL 

But  still  there  Is  unto  a  patriot  nation. 
Which  loves  so  well  its  country  and  its  king, 

A  sutdect  of  sublimest  exultation  — 
Bear  it,  ye  Muses,  on  your  brightest  wing  I 

Howe'er  the  mighty  locust.  Desolation, 
Strip  your  green  fields,  and  to  your  harvests  cling. 

Gaunt  ikmine  never  shall  approach  the  throne — 

Though  Ireland  starve,  grrat  Geoige  weighs  twenty 
stone. 

CXXYIL 

But  let  me  put  an  end  unto  my  theme : 
There  was  an  end  of  Ismail — hapless  town  I 

Yar  fiash'd  her  burning  towers  o*er  Danube's  stream. 
And  redly  ran  his  blushing  waters  down. 

The  horrid  war-whoop  and  the  shriller  scream 
Bose  still ;  but  fainter  were  the  thunders  grown : 

Of  forty  thousand  who  had  mann'd  the  wall. 

Some  hundreds  breathed — the  rest  were  silent  all  1  * 

cxxvm. 

In  one  thing  ne'erthdess  'tis  fit  to  praise 
The  Russian  army  upon  this  occasion, 

A  virtue  much  in  fashion  now-a-days, 
And  therefore  worthy  of  commemoration  i 

The  topic's  tender,  so  shall  be  my  phrase — 
Perhaps  the  season's  chill,  and  their  long  station 

In  winter's  depth,  or  want  of  rest  and  victual, 

Had  made  them  chaste; — they  ravish'd  very  little. 

while  those  who  could  reach  the  Danube  threw  themselvet 
headlong  into  it  for  the  same  purpose.  The  streeU  and  pass- 
ages were  so  choked  by  the  heaps  of  dead  and  dying  bodies 
which  lay  in  them,  as  considerably  to  Impede  the  progress  of 
the  Tictors  in  their  eager  search  for  plunder.  —  Da.  Lau- 
BiMca,  in  Ann.  Beg.  for  1791.] 

*  ['*  On  (gorgea  fauUstlnctement,  on  saccagea  la  place ;  et 
la  rage  du  rainqueur  se  rtoandit  comme  un  torrent  furleux 
qui  a  renrersi  les  digues  qui  le  r£tenaient :  personne  obtint  de 
grace,  et  trente  kuit  miUe  kuit  cent  eoismUe  Turcs  p^rlrent 
dans  cette  joum^e  de  saog."— ifisl.  de  la  Houw.  Ituuie,  tom. 
iiLp.'214. 

**  Among  those  who  fell  were  a  number  of  the  bravest, 
most  experienced,  and  renowned  commanders  in  the  Turkish 
armies.  Six  or  seren  Tartar  princes,  of  the  illustrious  line 
of  Gherai,  likewise  perished  with  the  rest.  A  few  hundreds 
of  prisoners  were  preserred,  to  serre  as  melancholy  recorders 
and  witnesses  of  the  destruction  which  they  had  beheld.  In 
consequence  of  an  accurate  Inquiry  set  on  foot  by  an  Ottoman 
commander  of  rank,  it  appears  that  the  whole  number  of 
Turks,  who  perished  In  the  slaughter  of  Ismail,  amounted 
to  thirty-eight  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixteen.'*  ~Da. 
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CXXIX. 

Much  did  tbey  slay,  more  plunder,  and  no  less 
Might  here  and  there  occur  some  violation 

In  the  other  line ; — but  not  to  such  excess 
As  when  the  French,  that  dissipated  nation, 

Take  towns  by  storm :  no  causes  can  1  guess, 
Except  cold  weather  and  commiseration ; 

But  all  the  Udles,  save  some  twenty  score. 

Were  almost  as  much  virgins  as  before. 

cxxx. 

Some  odd  mistakes,  too,  happen'd  in  the  dark. 
Which  show*d  a  want  of  lanterns,  or  of  taste — 

Indeed  the  smoke  was  such  they  scarce  could  mark 
Their  friends  firom  foes, — besides  such  things  finom 

Occur,  though  rarely,  when  there  is  a  spark     [haste 
Of  light  to  save  the  venerably  chaste : 

But  six  old  damsels,  each  of  seventy  years. 

Were  all  deflower'd  by  different  grenadiers. 

CXXXI. 

But  on  the  whole  their  continence  was  great ; 

So  that  some  disappointment  there  ensued 
To  those  who  had  felt  the  inconvenient  state 

Of  **  single  blessedness,**  and  thought  it  good 
(Since  it  was  not  their  fault,  but  only  &te. 

To  bear  these  crosses)  for  each  waning  prude 
To  make  a  Roman  soil  of  Sabine  wedding, 
Without  the  expense  and  the  suspense  of  bedding. 

CXXXII. 
Some  voices  of  the  buxom  middle-aged 

Were  also  heard  to  wonder  in  the  din 
(Widows  of  forty  were  these  birds  long  caged) 

"  Wherefore  the  ravishing  did  not  begin ! " 
But  while  the  thirst  for  gore  and  plunder  raged, 

There  was  small  leisure  for  superfluous  sin ; 
But  whether  they  escaped  or  no,  lies  hid 
In  darkness — I  can  only  hope  they  did. 

CXXXIII. 
Suwarrow  now  was  conqueror — a  match 

For  Timour  or  for  Zinghis  in  his  trade.      [thatch 
While  mosques  and  streets,  beneath  his  eyes,  like 

Blazed,  and  the  cannon's  roar  was  scarce  allay'd. 
With  bloody  hands  he  wrote  his  first  despatch ; 

And  here  exactly  follows  what  he  said :  — 
"  Glory  to  God  and  to  the  Empress ! "  (Pifwert 
Eternal/  tuch  namet  mingled  f)  "  Ismail's  ours.'*  ^ 

CXXXIV. 
Methinks  these  are  the  most  tremendous  words. 

Since  «  Mene,  Men^,  Tekel.**  and  «  Upharsin," 
Which  hands  or  pens  have  ever  traced  of  swords. 

Heaven  help  me  !  I'm  but  little  of  a  parson : 
What  Daniel  read  was  short-hand  of  the  Lord's, 

Severe,  sublime ;  the  prophet  wrote  no  farce  on 
The  fate  of  nations ;  -^-but  this  Russ  so  witty 
Could  rhyme,  like  Nero,  o'er  a  burning  city.  • 

>  In  the  original  Riuiian  — 

"  Slava  bozu  !  tiara  vam  I 
Krepost  Vzala  j  lA  tain  ;** 

a  kind  of  couplet ;  for  he  was  a  poet 

*  [Mr.  Tweddell,  who  met  with  Suwarrow  In  the  Ukraine, 
say*  —  "He  is  a  most  extraordinary  character.  He  dines 
every  morning  about  nine.  He  slecns  almost  nalied ;  he 
afli>cts  a  porrect  indiflference  to  heat  and  cold ;  and  quits  his 
chamber,  which  approaches  to  suffocation,  in  order  to  review 
his  troops,  in  a  tnin  linen  Jacket,  while  the  thermometor  of 
Reaumur  is  at  ten  degrees  below  freezing.  His  manners 
correspond  with  his  humours.  1  dined  with  him  this  morn- 
ing. He  cried  to  me  across  the  table,  — '  Tweddell ! '  (he 
generally  addressed  me  by  my  surname,  without  addition) 
*  the  French  have  taken  Portsmouth —  I  have  Just  received  a 


h>. 


cxxxv. 

He  wrote  this  Polar  melody,  and  set  it, 
Duly  accompanied  by  shrieks  and  gnani, 

Which  few  will  sing,  I  trust,  but  nooe  teptk— 
For  I  will  teach,  if  possible,  the  stones 

To  rise  against  earth's  tyrants.    Never ktit 
Be  said  that  we  still  truckle  unto  thrones;— 

But  ye — our  children's  children !  think  hov  we 

Show'd  what  Udngt  wen  before  the  world  i»  free! 

CXXXVL 

That  hour  is  not  for  us,  bat  *tis  for  yon: 
And  as,  in  the  great  joy  of  your  mUlenniom, 

You  hardly  will  believe  such  tilings  were  tnu 
As  now  occur,  I  thought  that  I  wouU  pea  70a  'a; 

But  may  their  very  memory  perish  too!— 
Tet  if  perchance  remember'd,  still  disdain  yoa  'cb 

More  than  you  acorn  the  savages  of  yoR, 

Who  painted  their  6are  limbs,  but  m<  with  gort 

CXXXVIL 
And  when  you  hear  historians  talk  of  thioDci, 

And  those  that  sate  upon  them,  let  It  be 
As  we  now  gaze  upon  the  mnmmoth's  bones, 

And  wonder  what  old  world  such  thta||s  oooU  ■(< 
Or  hieroglyphics  on  Egyptian  stones, 

The  pleasant  riddles  of  futurity— 
Guessing  at  what  shall  happily  be  hid, 
As  the  real  purpose  of  a  pyramid. 

cxxxym. 

Reader  I  I  have  kept  my  word, — at  kaA  so  fcr 
As  the  first  Canto  promised.     Tou  ban  luv 

Had  sketches  of  love,  tempest,  tnvd,  war- 
All  very  accurate,  you  most  allow, 

And  epicj  if  plain  truth  should  prove  no  hir; 
For  I  have  drawn  much  less  with  a  kxig  bot 

Than  my  forerunnen.     Carelessly  I  siogi 

But  Phoebus  lends  me  now  and  then  a  strin;i 

CXXXIX 

With  which  I  stiU  can  harp,  and  carp,  and  flddt 
What  farther  hath  befUlen  or  may  bdUI 

The  hero  of  this  grand  poetic  riddk, 
I  by  and  by  may  tell  you,  if  at  all : 

But  now  I  choose  to  break  off  in  the  middk, 
Worn  out  with  battering  Ismail's  stubborn  x^ 

While  Juan  is  sent  off  with  the  dovatch. 

For  which  all  Petersbuigfa  la  on  the  watch.  ^ 

CXL.- 
This  special  honour  was  conferr'd,  because 

He  had  behaved  with  courage  and  homanitr" 
Which  hut  men  like,  when  they  have  tine  to  piv 

From  their  ferocities  produced  by  vanitj. 
His  little  captive  gain'd  him  some  ap^ause 

For  saving  her  amidst  the  wild  inanity 
Of  carnage, — and  I  think  he  was  more  glad  in  hff 
Safety,  than  his  new  order  U  St  Vladimir. 

courier  from  England.    The  Kliur  It  ti  the  Tf^  - 
Sheridan,  Protector.'    A  arait  deaToT  fais  wiuntfa>  '* 
is  affected:  he  finds  that  it  suiu  hit  trooot,  and  t^  «' 
he  has  to  deal  with.    I  asked  him.  if.  ^brlhe  ■u><^^: 
Ismail,  he  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  tbt  roatort^  *  -• 
day.    He  said  he  went  home  aod  wept  in  hu  isi  -^' 
mahUfP,  135.]  ,  ^ 

a  r*'  The  ostentatious  and  fantastic  display  fd  tW    * 
tropnies  taken  at  Ismail,  which  wmne  some  tune  »f  f-  - 
bited  at  Petersburch,  was  anworthr  the  rnMtotiK  '^-^ 
nanimity.  and  the  high  character  of  the  Emptr&i  (  jo 
The  tragedy  should  hare  closed  at  the  coBclttsMtci  <4  '•  -^ 
act  on  the  spot.    It  was  attributed  more  to  a  ittsi*  *'  » 
tlfylng  the  excesslre  Taaity  of  Prfoce  Pofrmkau  •»   '. 
not  easily  satiated,  than  that  of  the  empresa  btrml  -^ 
Lacbsmci.] 
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CXLL 

The  Moslem  orphan  went  with  her  protector, 
For  she  was  homeless,  houseless,  helpless ;  all 

Her  friends,  like  the  sad  ftmily  of  Hector, 
Had  perish'd  in  the  field  or  by  the  wall : 

Her  Tery  place  of  birth  was  but  a  spectre 
Of  what  it  had  been ;  there  the  Muexzin*s  call  i 

Tb  prayer  was  heard  no  more  1 — and  Juan  wept, 

And  made  a  tow  to  shield  her,  which  he  kept  * 


Bon  Sum* 


OAKTO   THE   NINTH. 


I. 

Oh,  Wellington !  (or  •*  Villainton  "  < — for  Fame 
Sounds  the  heroic  syllables  both  ways ; 

France  could  not  even  conquer  your  great  name. 
But  punn*d  it  down  to  this  facetious  phrase — > 

Beating  or  beaten  she  will  laugh  the  same,) 

Tou  have  obtained  great  pensions  and  much  praise  -. 

Glory  like  yours  should  any  dare  gainsay. 

Humanity  would  rise,  and  thunder  **Nay  V* » 

II. 
I  don*t  think  that  you  used  Klnnaird  quite  well 

In  Marinet's  affiiir^ — in  fact,  *twas  shabby. 
And  like  some  other  things  won't  do  to  tell 

Upon  your  tomb  in  Westminster's  old  abbey. 
Upon  the  lest  *tis  not  worth  while  to  dwell, 

Such  tales  being  for  the  tea-hours  of  some  tabby ; 
But  though  your  years  as  man  tend  fast  to  sero, 
In  £act  your  grace  is  still  but  a  young  hero. 

>  [See  am^,  p.  2SL3 

«  [Canto  VI.,  VIL,  aod  VIIL«  if  we  except  lonie  parts  of 
the  assault  of  Ismail,  contain  a  considerably  less  proportion 
of  the  higher  class  of  poetry,  than  was  to  be  found  in  those 
which  preceded  them.  But  in  the  keen  and  pervading  satire, 
the  bitter  and  biting  irony,  which  constitute  the  peculiar  forte 
of  Lord  Byron,  we  perceive  no  falling  off  in  these  present 
cantos.  Nor  are  they  deficient  in  tliat  Tein^>f  playml  hu- 
mour, and  that  felicitous  transition  "  flrom  grave  to  gay, 
from  lively  to  severe,"  so  conspicuous  in  their  predecessors. 
The  execution,  on  the  whole,  we  think  quite  equal  to  that 
displayed  in  the  earlier  parU  of  the  poem.  —  Campbblu] 

*  [Cantos  IX.,  X.,  and  XI.  were  written  at  Pisa,  and 
published  in  London,  by  Mr.  John  Hunt,  in  August,  1823. 
We  extract  the  following  specimen  of  contemporary  criti- 

-*  That  therels  a  great  deal  of  what  is  objectionable  In  these 
thre«  cantos,  who  can  deny  ?  What  can  be  more  so  than  to 
attack  the  King,  with  low,  vile,  persoaal  buffooneries  — 
bottomed  in  utter  falsehood,  and  expressed  in  crawling 
malice  ?  What  can  be  more  exquisitely  worthv  of  contempt 
than  the  savage  imbecility  of  these  eternal  tirades  against  the 
Duke  of  WelUngton?  What  more  pitiable  than  the  state  of 
mind  that  can  find  any  sratiflcation  in  calling  such  a  man  as 
Southey  by  nicknames  that  one  would  be  ashamed  of  applying 
to  a  coal-heaver  ?  What  can  be  so  abject  as  this  eternal 
Lr«unpnng  upon  the  dust  of  Castlereogh  ?  Lord  Byron  ought 
to  know  that  all  men,  of  all  parties,  unite  in  regarding  all 
these  things,  but  especially  the  first  and  the  last,  as  insulU 
to  themselves,  and  as  most  miserable  degradations  of  him. 

"  But  still  Don  Juan  is,  without  exception,  the  first  of 
r.^rd  Byron's  works.  It  is  by  far  the  roost  original  hi  point 
>r  conception.  It  is  decidedly  original  in  point  of  Ume.  It 
-on tains  the  finest  specimens  of  serious  poetry  he  has  ever 
w  ri  tten  ;  and  it  contains  the  finest  specimens  of  ludicrous 
K>etry  that  our  age  has  witnessed.  Frere  may  have  written 
1i«  stanza  earlier ;  he  may  have  written  it  more  carefully, 
norc  musically,  if  you  will ;  but  what  is  ho  to  Byron  ?  Where 
«  the  sweep,  the  pith,  the  soaring  pinion,  the  lavish  luxury 
>i  s«nius  revelling  in  strength.    No :  no :  Don  Juan,  say  the 


m. 

Though  Britain  owes  (and  pays  you  too)  so  much, 
Tet  Europe  doubtless  owes  you  greatly  more : 

Tou  have  repair'd  Legitimacy's  cruteh, 
A  prop  not  quite  so  certain  as  before : 

The  Spanish,  and  the  French,  as  well  as  Dutch, 
Have  seen,  and  felt,  how  strongly  you  rtsiort ; 

And  Waterloo  has  made  the  world  your  debtor 

(I  wish  your  bards  would  sing  it  rather  better). 

IV. 

Tou  are  "  the  best  of  cut-throats :  "7 — do  not  start ; 

The  phrase  is  Shakspeare's,  and  not  misapplied :  — 
War  *s  a  brain-spattering,  windpipe-slitting  art. 

Unless  her  cause  by  right  be  sanctifled. 
If  you  have  acted  once  a  generous  part. 

The  world,  not  the  world's  masters,  will  decide. 
And  I  shall  be  delighted  to  learn  who, 
Save  you  and  yours,  have  gain'd  by  Waterloo  ? 

V. 
I  am  no  flatterer — you've  supp'd  full  of  flattery : 

They  say  you  like  it  too — 'tis  no  great  wonder. 
He  whose  whole  life  has  been  assault  and  battery. 

At  last  may  get  a  little  tired  of  thunder ; 
And  swallowing  eulogy  much  more  than  satire,  he 

May  like  being  praised  for  every  lucky  blunder, 
Call'd  **  Savioiur  of  the  Nations" — not  yet  saved. 
And  **  Europe's  Liberator" — still  enslaved.  8 

VL 
I've  done.     Now  go  and  dine  fit>m  off  the  plate 

Presented  by  the  Prince  of  the  BraxUs, 
And  send  the  sentinel  before  your  gate 

A  slice  or  two  firom  your  luxurious  meals :  9 
He  fought,  but  has  not  fed  so  well  of  late. 

Some  hunger,  too,  they  say  the  people  feels :  — 
There  is  no  doubt  that  you  deserve  your  ration, 
But  pray  give  back  a  little  to  the  nation. 

canting  world  what  It  wHl,  If  destined  to  hold  a  permanent 
rank  in  the  literature  of  our  countrr.  It  will  always  be  referred 
to  as  ftimishing  the  most  powerml  picture  of  that  vein  of 
thought  (no  matter  how  fUse  and  baa)  which  dlstinguisheaa 
great  portion  of  the  thinking  people  of  our  time." — Black- 
wood.] 

<  [**  Faut  qu'  lord  Villainton  ait  tout  pris, 

N'y  a  plus  d* argent  dans  c'gueux  de  Parli.*'— . 

Db  BsaANGSB.] 
>  Query,  3r<yf— Printer's  Devil. 

<  [The  Ute  Lord  Klnnaird  was  received  in  Paris,  in  1814. 
with  great  civility  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  the  royal 
family  of  France,  but  he  had  himself  presented  to  Buonaparte 
during  the  hundred  days,  and  intrigued  on  with  those  of  that 
faction,  in  spite  of  the  Duke's  remonstrances,  until  the  re- 
restored  government  ordered  him  out  of  the  French  territory 
in  1816.  In  1817.  he  became  acquainted  at  Brussels  with  one 
Marinet,  an  adventurer  mixed  up  in  a  conspiracy  to  assassinate 
the  Duke  in  the  streets  of  Pans.  This  rellow  at  first  pro- 
mised to  discover  the  man  who  actuallv  shot  at  his  Grace,  out, 
on  reaching  Paris,  shuffled  and  woold  say  nothiug:  and  Lord 
Kinnaird's  airowed  cause  of  complaint  a^nst  the  Duke  was, 
that  he  did  not  protect  this  creature  from  the  French  police, 
who,  not  doubting  that  he  bad  been  one  of  the  conspirators 
against  his  Grace^s  life,  arrested  him  accordingly.  He  was 
tried  along  with  the  actual  assassin,  and  both  were  acquitted 
by  the  Parisian  Jury.] 

7  [**  Thou  art  the  best  o*  the  cut-throaU."— IfacdelA. 
act  lii.  sc.  iii.] 

•  Vide  Speeches  in  Parliameot,  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo. 

*  "  I  at  this  time  got  a  post,  being  for  fatigue,  with  four 
others.  We  were  sent  to  break  biscuit,  and  make  a  mess  for 
Lord  Wellington's  hounds.  1  was  very  hungry,  and  thought 
it  a  good  job  at  the  time,  as  we  got  our  own  fill  while  we 
broke  the  biscuit,  —  a  thing  I  had  not  got  for  some  days. 
When  thus  engaged,  the  Prodigal  Son  was  never  once  out  of 
my  mind ;  and  1  sighed,  as  1  fed  the  dogs,  over  mr  humble 
situation  and  my  ruined  hopes.'* — Jourmaitifa  Sotaier  <^tke 
71tf  Hegiment  during  the  nar  in  Spain. 
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vn. 

I  don*t  mean  to  reflect — a  man  so  great  aa 
Too,  my  lord  duke  I  ia  fkr  above  reflection : 

The  high  Roman  fkshion,  too,  of  Cindnnatua, 
With  modem  history  has  but  small  connection : 

Though  as  an  Irishman  you  love  potatoes, 
Tou  need  not  take  them  under  your  direction ; 

And  half  a  million  for  your  Sabine  fium 

Is  rather  dear  I — I*m  sure  I  mean  no  harm. 

vm. 

Great  men  have  always  8com*d  great  recompencea : 
Epaminondas  saved  his  Thebes,  and  died. 

Not  leaving  even  his  funeral  expenses :  ^ 

Oeoige  Washington  had  thanks  and  nought  beside. 

Except  the  all-cloudless  glory  (which  few  men*s  is) 
To  free  his  country :  Pitt  too  had  his  pride. 

And  as  a  high-soul*d  minister  of  state  is 

Senown*d  for  ruining  Great  Britain  gratis.  > 

DL 

Never  had  mortal  man  such  opportunity. 

Except  Napoleon,  or  abused  it  more : 
You  might  have  freed  fidlen  Europe  from  the  unity 

Of  tyrants,  and  been  blest  from  shore  to  shore : 
And  now — what  m  your  feme?     Shall  the  Muse 
tune  it  ye  7 

Now — that  the  rabble's  flrst  vain  shouts  are  o'er  ? 
Go  I  hear  it  in  your  ftmish'd  country's  cries  I 
Behold  the  world  I  and  curse  your  victories ! 

X. 

As  these  new  cantos  touch  on  warlike  feats, 
To  you  the  unflattering  Muse  deigns  to  inscribe 

Truths,  that  you  will  not  read  in  the  Gaxettes, 
But  which  'tis  time  to  teach  the  hireling  tribe 

Who  fotten  on  their  country's  gore,  and  debts. 
Must  be  recited,  and — without  a  bribe. 

Tou  did  great  things ;  but  not  being  great  in  mind. 

Have  left  undone  the  greateet — and  mankind. 

XL 
Death  laughs — Go  ponder  o'er  the  skeleton 

With  which  men  image  out  the  unknown  thing 
That  hides  the  past  world,  like  to  a  set  sun 

Which  still  elsewhere  may  rouse  a  brighter  spring — 
Death  laughs  at  all  you  weep  for :  —  look  upon 

This  hourly  dread  of  all !  whose  threatened  tting 
Turns  life  to  terror,  even  though  in  its  sheath : 
Mark  I  how  its  Uplesa  mouth  grins  without  breath  I 

XIL 
Mark !  how  it  hiughs  and  scorns  at  all  you  are ! 

And  yet  wom  what  you  are :  from  ear  to  ear 
It  laugha  not — there  is  now  no  fleshy  bar 

So  call'd ;  the  Antic  long  hath  ceased  to  hear. 
But  still  he  smiles ;  and  whether  near  or  for, 

He  strips  from  man  that  mantle  (£ur  more  dear 
Than  even  the  tailor*s),  his  incarnate  skin. 
White,  black,  or  copper — the  dead  bones  will  grin. 

I  ["  In  other  lUastrioui  men  joa  will  obserre  that  each 
possessed  some  one  shining  quality,  which  was  the  foundation 
of  his  fame:  in  Epaminondas,  all  the  virtues  are  found 
united ;  force  of  bodr,  eloquence  of  expression,  Tigour  of 
mind,  contempt  of  rlcnes."— Diod.  Sic.  lib.  xt.] 

*  [Those  persons  who  represent  our  statesmen  as  living 
and  (kttening  upon  the  public  spoil,  must  either  be  grossly 
Ignorant,  or  wicked  enough  to  employ  argumenU  which  tbey 
know  to  be  false.  The  emoluments  of  office,  almost  In  every 
department  of  the  state,  and  especially  In  all  the  highest,  are 
notoriously  madequate  to  the  expenditure  which  the  situation 
requires.    Mr.  Pitt,  who  was  no  gambler,  no  prodigal,  and 
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And  thua  Death  langha, — it  Is  aad  mentDoeDi 
But  still  it  w  so ;  and  with  such  czamskle 

Why  should  not  JJUd  be  equally  content 
Ynth  his  superior,  in  a  smile  to  tnmple 

Upon  the  nothings  which  are  daily  spent 
Like  bubbles  on  an  ooean  much  leas  ample 

Than  the  eternal  deluge,  which  dcvoun 

Suns  as  rays — worlds  like  atoms — jean  Bke 

XIV. 
"  To  be,  or  not  to  be  ?  that  is  the  qnestioB," 

Says  Shakspeore,  who  Just  now  Is  much  in  fishiBB. 
I  am  neither  Alexander  nor  Hephcstion, 

Nor  ever  had  for  abstract  Ikme  moch  passkn ; 
But  would  much  rather  have  a  sound  diseatkn 

Than  Buonaparte's  cancer :  — could  I  dash  oo 
Through  fifty  victories  to  shame  or  hxat. 
Without  a  stomach — what  were  a  good  name  ? 


"  Oh  dura  ilia  mcssorum  i"*^-  Oh 
Te  rigid  guts  of  reapers  I**  I  translate 

For  the  great  benefit  of  those  who  know 
What  indigestion  is — that  Inward  Ikte 

Which  makes  all  Styx  through  one  amaU  Hi 
A  peasant's  sweat  is  worth  hia  lonl's  estate: 

Let  this  one  toll  for  bread — that  rack  for  rent. 

He  who  sleeps  best  may  be  the  most  caatait 

XVL 

"  To  be,  or  not  to  be  7  *'— Ere  I  decide, 
I  should  be  glad  to  know  that  which  is  heimf. 

*Tis  true  we  speculate  both  flur  and  wide. 
And  deem,  because  we  see,  we  are 

For  my  part,  I  *11  enlist  on  neither  side. 
Until  I  see  both  sides  for  once  agreeing. 

For  me,  I  sometimes  think  that  life  is  death» 

Bather  than  life  a  mere  aflkir  of  breath. 


oQue  scaift-Je  ?  "  «  was  the  motto  of  Montaigse, 
As  also  of  the  first  academicians : 

That  all  is  dubious  which  man  may  attain. 
Was  one  of  their  most  fkvourite  potitions. 

There 's  no  such  thing  as  certainty,  that^  pUa 
As  any  of  Mortality's  conditions ; 

So  little  do  we  know  what  we're  about  In 

TUs  world,  I  doubt  if  doubt  itself  be  doabttt«. 


xnn. 

It  is  a  pleasant  voyage  perhaps  to  float. 
Like  Pyrrho>\  on  a  sea  of  specuhtiaB; 

But  what  if  carrying  sail  capsiae  the  boat? 
Tour  wise  men  don't  know  modi  of  navigiisop ; 

And  swimming  loug  in  the  abyas  of  thoufilit 
Is  apt  to  tire :  acalm  and  shallofw station    [i 

Well  nigh  the  shore,  where  one  stoops  down 

Some  pretty  shell,  is  best  for  moderate  bathox 


Us 


too  nracfa  a  man  of  bosineM  to  have 
kind,  died  in  debt;  and  the  oatioo 
leu  as  a  mark  ot  respect,  than 

SOOTHBY.] 

*  [**  O,  dura  messoram  OJa  I  **  *c. — Boa.] 

*  [See  Blographie  Univendle,  torn.  six.  p^  4SI.] 
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s  r^nrrho,  the  philosopher  of  EUs,  was  in  eoadBSiil 
of  Judgment :  he  doubted  of  ercry  thtnc :  netcr  w 
conclusion ;  and  when  he  had  carmiUy  eacjagntaaia 
and  InTestigated  all  its  points,  ht  mrrlirfed  hf  stSB  i 
of  its  erideroe. — Aul.  Gbl.] 
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•*  But  heayen,**  as  Gaaiio  says,  "  Is  above  all — i 
No  more  of  this,  then, — let  us  pray  I  **    We  have 

Souls  to  save,  since  Eve's  dip  and  Adam's  fidl. 
Which  tumbled  all  mankind  into  the  grave, 

Besides  fish,  beasts,  and  birds.     **  The  sparrow's  tUl 
Is  special  providence,"*  though  how  it  gave 

Offence,  we  know  not ;  probably  it  perch'd 

Upon  the  tree  which  Eve  so  fondly  search'd. 


Oh  I  ye  immortal  Gods  I  what  is  theogony? 

Oh  1  thou,  too,  mortal  man !  what  is  phihmthropy  ? 
Oh !  world,  which  was  and  is,  what  is  cosmogony? 

Some  people  have  accused  me  of  misanthropy ; 
And  yet  I  know  no  more  than  the  mahogany 

That  forms  this  desk,  of  what  they  mean  ;  ZyJfcan- 
I  comprehend,  for  without  transformation  [Mropy' 
Men  become  wolves  on  any  slight  occasion. 

XXL 
But  I,  the  mildest,  meekest  of  mankind. 

Like  Bioses,  or  Melancthon,  who  have  ne*er 
Done  any  thing  exceedingly  unkind, — 

And  (though  I  could  not  now  and  then  forbear 
Following  the  bent  of  body  or  of  mind) 

Have  always  had  a  tendency  to  spare, — 
Why  do  they  call  me  misanthrope  ?    Because 
They  haU  wte,  not  I  them :  — and  here  well  pause. 

xxn. 

'Tis  time  we  should  proceed  with  our  good  poem, — 

For  I  maintain  that  it  is  really  good, 
Not  only  in  the  body  but  the  proem. 

However  little  both  are  understood 
Just  now, — but  by  and  by  the  Truth  will  show  'em 

Herself  in  her  sublimest  attitude  : 
And  till  she  doth,  I  &in  must  be  content 
To  share  her  beauty  and  her  banishment 


Our  hero  (and,  I  trust,  kind  reader !  yours — ) 
Was  left  upon  his  way  to  the  chief  dty 

Of  the  Immortal  Peter's  polish'd  boors,  [witty. 

Who  still  have  shown  themselves  more  brave  than 

I  know  its  mighty  empire  now  allures 

Much  flattery — even  Voltaire's,  and  that's  a  pity. 

For  me,  I  deem  an  absolute  autocrat 

Xoi  a  barbarian,  but  much  worse  than  that. 

XXIY. 
And  I  will  war,  at  least  in  words  (and — should 

My  chance  so  happen — deeds),  with  all  who  war 
With  Thought ;  -^and  of  Thought's  foes  by  tu  most 
rude. 

Tyrants  and  sycophants  have  been  and  are. 
I  know  not  who  may  conquer :  if  I  could 

Have  such  a  prescience,  it  should  be  no  bar 
To  this  my  plain,  sworn,  downright  detestation 
Of  every  despotism  in  every  nation. 

XXV. 

It  is  not  that  I  adulate  the  people : 

Without  me,  there  are  demagogues  enough. 

And  infidels,  to  pull  down  every  steeple. 
And  set  up  in  their  stead  some  proper  stuff. 

1  See  Othello. 

s  [  —  **  We  detf  tnnrj :  there  It  n  special 

ProTldence  in  the  fall  of  a  sparrow.*'— //«mlrl] 


Whether  they  may  sow  scepticism  to  reap  hell. 

As  is  the  Christian  dogma  rather  rough, 
I  do  not  know ; — I  wish  men  to  be  firee 
As  much  from  moba  as  kings — from  you  as  me. 

XXVL 
The  oonaequenoe  is,  being  of  no  party, 

I  shall  offend  all  parties :  — never  mind  I 
My  words,  at  least,  are  more  sincere  and  hearty 

Than  if  I  sought  to  sail  before  the  wind. 
He  who  has  nought  to  gain  can  have  small  art :  he 

Who  neither  wishes  to  be  bound  or  bind, 
Bfay  still  expatiate  finely,  as  will  I, 
Nor  give  my  voice  to  slavery's  Jackall  cry. 

XXVIL 
T%at*»  an  appropriate  simile,  ikaijackaU; — 

I  *ve  heard  them  in  the  Epheslan  ruins  howM 
By  night,  as  do  that  mercenary  pack  all. 

Power's  base  purveyors,  who  for  pickings  prowl. 
And  scent  the  prey  their  masters  would  attack  alL 

However,  the  poor  jackalls  are  less  foul 
(As  being  the  brave  lions  keen  providers) 
Than  human  insects,  catering  for  spiders. 

xxvra. 

Raise  but  an  arm  I  'twill  brush  their  web  away. 
And  without  that,  their  poison  and  their  daws 

Are  useless.     Mind,  good  people !  what  I  say— 
(Or  rather  peoples) — go  on  without  pause ! 

The  web  of  these  tarantulas  each  day 
Licreases,  till  you  shall  make  common  cause : 

None,  save  the  Spanish  fly  and  Attic  bee. 

As  yet  are  strongly  stinging  to  be  fr^. 

XXDL 
Don  Juan,  who  had  shone  in  the  late  slaughter, 

Was  left  upon  his  way  with  the  despatch. 
Where  blood  was  talk'd  of  as  we  would  of  water ; 

And  carcasses  that  lay  as  thick  as  thatch 
O'er  silenced  cities,  merely  served  to  flatter 

Fair  Catherine's  pastime  —  who  look'd   on   the 
match 
Between  these  nations  as  a  main  of  cocks, 
Wherein  she  liked  her  own  to  stand  like  rocks. 

XXX. 

And  there  in  a  kSbitka  he  roll'd  on, 
(A  cursed  sort  of  carriage  without  springs. 

Which  on  rough  roads  leaves  scarcely  a  whole  bone,) 
Pondering  on  glory,  chivalry,  and  kings. 

And  orders,  and  on  all  that  he  had  done — 
And  wishing  that  post-horses  had  the  wings 

Of  Pegasus,  or  at  the  least  post-chaises 

Had  feathers,  when  a  traveller  on  deep  ways  is. 

XXXL 
At  every  jolt — and  they  were  many — still 

He  tum'd  his  eyes  upon  his  little  charge. 
As  if  he  wish'd  that  she  should  tut  less  ill 

Than  he,  in  these  sad  highways  left  at  large 
To  ruts,  and  flints,  and  lovely  Nature's  skill. 

Who  is  no  paviour,  nor  admits  a  barge 
On  her  canals,  where  God  takes  sea  and  land. 
Fishery  and  frirm,  both  into  his  own  hand. 

>  n*  A  kind  of  nadneis.  In  which  men  have  the  quallUes 
of  wild  beasu." — TooD.] 

«  In  Greece  I  nerer  saw  or  beard  these  animals ;  but  among 
the  ruins  of  Epbesus  1  have  heard  them  by  hundreds.  [See 
anil,  p.  131.] 
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xxzn. 

At  least  he  pays  no  rent,  and  has  best  right 
To  be  the  first  of  what  we  used  to  call 

**  Gentlemen  finrmers'*  —  a  race  worn  out  quite, 
Since  lately  there  have  been  no  rents  at  aU, 

And  "gentlemen**  are  in  a  piteous  plight. 

And  "  fiumers  **  can't  raise  Ceres  fh>m  her  fitll : 

She  fell  with  Buonaparte  — What  strange  thoughts 

Arise,  when  we  see  emperors  ftll  with  oats  I 

zxxin. 

But  Juan  tum*d  his  eyes  on  the  sweet  child 
Whom  he  had  saved  from  slaughter — whatatrophy  I 

Oh  1  ye  who  build  up  monuments,  defiled 
With  gorp,  like  Nadir  Shah,  that  costive  sophy. 

Who,  after  leaving  Hindostan  a  wild. 
And  scarce  to  the  Mogul  a  cup  of  coffee 

To  soothe  his  woes  withal,  was  slain,  the  sinner! 

Because  he  could  no  more  digest  his  dinner ;  i  — 

XXXIY. 
Oh  ye  I  or  we  1  or  he  I  or  she !  reflect. 

That  one  life  saved,  especially  if  young 
Or  pretty,  is  a  thing  to  recollect 

Far  sweeter  than  the  greenest  laurels  sprung 
From  the  manure  of  human  clay,  though  deck'd 

With  all  the  praises  ever  said  or  sung :  ^ 
Though  hymn'd  by  every  harp,  unless  within 
Tour  heart  Joins  chorus.  Fame  is  but  a  din. 

XXXV. 

Oh !  ye  great  authors  luminous,  voluminous  1 
Ye  twice  ten  hundred  thousand  daily  scribes  I 

Whose  pamphlets,  volumes,  newspapers,  illumine  us  ! 
Whether  you  *re  paid  by  government  in  bribes. 

To  prove  the  public  debt  is  not  consuming  us  — 
Or,  roughly  treading  on  the  *'  courtier^s  kibes,** 

With  clownish  heel  >,  your  popular  circulation 

Feeds  you  by  printing  half  the  realm's  starvation ; — 

XXXVL 

Oh,  ye  great  authors  I  —  "Apropos  des  bottes,**  — 
I  have  forgotten  what  I  meant  to  say. 

As  sometimes  have  been  greater  sages'  lots ;  — 
*T  was  something  calculated  to  allay 

All  wrath  In  barracks,  palaces,  or  cots : 

Certes  it  would  have  been  but  thrown  away. 

And  that 's  one  comfort  for  my  lost  advice. 

Although  no  doubt  it  was  beyond  all  price. 

xxxvn. 

But  let  it  go :  —  it  will  one  day  be  found 
With  other  relics  of  "  a  former  world,'* 

When  this  world  shall  be  former,  underground. 
Thrown  topsy-turvy,  twisted,  crisp'd,  and  curl'd. 

Baked,  fried,  or  burnt,  tum'd  inside-out,  or  drown'd. 
Like  all  the  worlds  before,  which  have  been  hurt'd 

First  out  of,  and  then  back  again  to  chaos, 

The  superstratum  which  will  overlay  us. 

xxxvni. 

So  Cuvier  says ;  —  and  then  shall  come  again 

Unto  the  new  creation,  rising  out 
From  our  old  crash,  some  mystic,  ancient  strain 

Of  things  destroy'd  and  left  in  airy  doubt; 

1  He  was  killed  in  a  conipiranr,  after  his  temper  had  been 
exasperated  by  his  extreme  costwity  to  a  degree  of  insanity. 

»    C**  One  TirtuoGS,  or  a  mere  pood-natured  deed, 

Does  all  desert  in  sciences  exceed."  —  SHSFPreLn.] 

*  ['*  The  age  is  grown  so  nicked,  that  the  toe  of  the  peaaant 
comes  so  near  the  heel  of  tne  courtier,  he  galls  his  kibe.'*— > 
Hamltt.] 


Like  to  the  notions  we  now  cntdtain 
Of  Titans,  giants,  fellows  of  about 
Some  hundred  feet  In  height,  mattovf  "Soi 
And  mammoths,  and  your  winged  cnoodikL 

xxxix. 

Think  if  then  George  the  Fourth  shoold  be  dug  op: 
How  the  new  worldlings  of  the  then  new  £ut 

WfU.  wonder  where  such  animals  could  sup ! 
(For  they  themselves  wHl  be  but  of  the  lesrt : 

Even  worlds  miscarry,  when  too  oft  tliey  pnp^ 
And  CYery  new  creation  hath  decreased 

In  sixe,  flx>m  overworking  the  material  — 

Men  are  but  maggots  of  some  huge  Esith^  boriaL  i 


6\ 


How  win  —  to  these  young  people.  Just  thrait  oot 
From  some  ftiesh  Paradise,  and  set  to  phragh. 

And  dig,  and  sweat,  and  turn  thenueWes  iboot. 
And  plant,  and  reap,  and  spin,  and  grind,  andvs, 

Till  all  the  arts  at  length  are  brought  iboiit, 
Especially  of  war  and  taxing — how, 

I  say,  will  these  great  relics,  when  they  sec  'en, 

Look  like  the  monsters  of  a  new  museum? 

XLI. 

But  I  am  apt  to  grow  too  metaphysical : 
"  The  time  is  out  of  joint,**^  —  and  so  am  I: 

I  quite  forget  this  poem's  merely  quixdcal. 
And  deviate  into  matters  rather  dry. 

I  ne'er  decide  what  I  shall  say,  and  this  I  aQ 
Much  too  poetical :  men  should  know  wiir 

They  write,  and  for  what  end  ;  but,  note  or  to!, 

I  never  know  the  word  which  will  come  next 

XLH. 

So  on  I  ramble,  now  and  then  narrating, 
Now  pondering :  — it  is  time  we  sbonM  oizntt 

I  left  Don  Juan,  with  his  horses  baiting -~ 
Now  we  11  get  o'er  the  ground  at  a  great  nH. 

I  shall  not  be  particular  in  stating 

His  Journey,  we  "ve  so  many  tours  of  late: 

Suppose  him  then  at  Petersbuigh ;  suppose 

That  pleasant  capital  of  painted  snows ; 

XLIIL 
Suppose  him  in  a  handsome  uniform ; 

A  scarlet  coat,  black  facings,  a  long  plane, 
Waving,  like  sails  new  shiver'd  in  a  stonn, 

Over  a  cock'd  hat  in  a  crowded  room. 
And  brilliant  breeches,  bright  as  a  Cairn  Gonoe. 

Of  yellow  cadmire  we  may  pvesamc. 
White  stockings  drawn  uncuidled  as  new  milk 
O'er  limbs  whose  symmetry  set  off  the  dk; 

XLIV. 
Suppose  him  sword  by  side,  and  hat  in  hand. 

Made  up  by  youth,  feme,  and' an  anny  tailor— 
That  great  enchanter,  at  whose  rodV  commas^ 

Beauty  springs  fortii,  and  Nature's  self  toiv  ^■ 
Seeing  how  Art  can  make  her  work  more  grv^ 

(  When  she  don't  pin  men's  limbs  in  like  a  tat^^" 
Behold  him  placed  as  if  upon  a  pillar!   He 
Seems  Love  tum*d  a  lieutenant  of  artiUery. 

4     [**Tbe  time  Is  oat  of  joint  :-.Ociir«d  spile  t      , 
That  erer  I  was  bom  to  aeC  It  riglit."— ib«'>* 

s  [A  yellow-coloured  crystal,  denoBlntfed  fresa  a  * 
InTemoss-shire.  where  U  Is  found.    This  has  ben  c '  ■ 
called  the  Scottish  topu  ;  but  ft  now  cItm  ^ac*  m  *  .  '* 
crystal  of  a  fkr  harder  qoality,  found  near  InteT*^-* 
Jamibson.] 
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XLV. 

His  banda^  slipped  down  into  a  cravat ; 

His  wings  subdued  to  epaulettes ;  his  quiver 
Shrunk  to  a  scabbard,  with  his  arrows  at 

His  side  as  a  small  sword,  but  sharp  as  ever ; 
His  bow  converted  into  a  cock*d  hat ; 

But  still  so  like,  that  Psyche  were  more  clever 
Than  some  wives  (who  make  blunders  no  less  stupid), 
If  she  had  not  mistaken  him  for  Cupid. 

XLVL 
The  courtiers  stared,  the  ladies  whisper'd,  and 

The    empress    smiled :    the    reigning    fkvourite 
fh>wn*d  — 
I  quite  forget  which  of  them  was  in  hand 

Just  then ;  as  they  are  rather  numerous  found. 
Who  took  by  turns  Uiat  difficult  command. 

Since  first  her  miyesty  was  singly  crowned : 
But  they  were  mostly  nervous  six-foot  feUows, 
All  fit  to  make  a  Patagonlan  jealous. 

XLVIL 
Juan  was  none  of  these,  but  slight  and  slim, 

Blushing  and  beardless ;  and  yet  ne*erthele9S 
There  was  a  something  in  his  turn  of  limb. 

And  still  more  in  his  eye,  which  seem'd  to  express, 
That  though  he  look'd  like  one  of  the  sen4>him. 

There  lurk'd  a  man  beneath  the  spirit*s  dress. 
Besides,  the  empress  sometimes  liked  a  boy. 
And  had  just  buried  the  fifdr-fiured  LanskoL  i 

xLym. 

No  wonder  then  that  Yermoloff,  or  Momonoff, 

Or  Scherbatoff,  or  any  other  off 
Or  on^  might  dread  her  m^esty  had  not  room  enough 

Within  her  bosom  (which  was  not  too  tough) 
For  a  new  flame ;  a  thought  to  cast  of  gloom  enough 

Along  the  aspect,  whether  smooth  or  rough. 
Of  him  who,  in  the  language  of  his  station. 
Then  held  that  "  high  official  situation.** 

XLDL 
O,  gentle  ladles  !  should  you  seek  to  know 

The  import  of  this  diplomatic  phrase. 
Bid  Ireland's  Londonderry's  Marquess  2  show 

His  parts  of  speech  ;  and  in  the  strange  displays 
Of  that  odd  string  of  words,  all  in  a  row, 

Which  none  divine,  and  every  one  obeys. 
Perhaps  you  may  pick  out  some  queer  no  meaning, 
Of  that  weak  wordy  harvest  the  sole  gleaning. 

L. 
I  think  I  can  explain  myself  without 

That  sad  inexplicable  beast  of  prey  — 
That  Sphinx,  whose  words  would  ever  be  a  doubt. 

Did  not  his  deeds  unriddle  them  each  day  — 
That  monstrous  hieroglyphic  —  that  long  spout 

Of  blood  and  water,  leaden  Outlereagh ! 
And  here  I  must  an  anecdote  relate, 
But  luckily  of  no  great  length  or  weight 

1  He  was  the  grande  passion  of  the  grande  Catherine.  See 
her  Lire*  under  the  head  of  **  Lanskoi."  —  ['*  Lanikoi  was  a 
yoatb  of  as  fine  and  interesting  a  figure  as  the  imagination 
can  paint.  Of  all  Catherine's  faTourltes,  he  was  the  man 
whom  she  loved  the  most.  His  education  having  been 
neglected,  she  took  the  care  of  his  Improrement  upon  herself. 
In  1784,  he  was  attacked  with  a  fever,  and  perished  fai  the 
flower  of  his  age.  In  the  arms  of  her  maiesty.  When  he  was 
DO  more,  Catherine  gare  herself  up  to  the  most  poignant 
grief,  and  remained  three  months  without  going  out  of  her 


LL 


An  English  lady  ask'd  of  an  Italian, 
What  were  the  actual  and  official  duties 

Of  the  strange  thing,  some  women  set  a  value  on, 
Which  hovers  oft  about  some  married  beauties, 

Called  '*  Cavalier  servente  ?  *'  >  a  Pygmalion 
Whose  statues  warm  (I  fear,  alas  I  too  true  'tis) 

Beneath  his  art    The  dame,  press'd  to  disclose  them. 

Said —  "Lady,  I  beseech  you  to  n^TpowMem." 

LIL 
And  thus  I  supplicate  your  supposition. 

And  mildest,  matron-like  interpretation. 
Of  the  imperial  &vourite's  condition. 

'Twas  a  high  place,  the  highest  in  the  nation 
In  fiict,  if  not  in  rank ;  and  the  suspicion 

Of  any  one's  attaining  to  his  station, 
No  doubt  gave  pain,  where  each  new  pair  of  shoulders, 
If  rather  broad,  made  stocks  rise  and  their  holders. 

Lin. 
Juan,  I  said,  was  a  most  beauteous  boy. 

And  had  retaln'd  his  boyish  look  beyond 
The  usiud  hirsute  seasons  which  destroy. 

With  beards  and  whiskers,  and  the  like,  the  fond 
Axrutan  aspect,  which  upset  old  Troy 

And  fbunded  Doctors*  Commons :  — I  have  conn'd 
The  history  of  divorces,  which,  though  chequer'd. 
Calls  Dion's  the  first  damages  on  record. 

LIV. 
And  Catherine,  who  loved  all  things,  (save  her  loid. 

Who  was  gone  to  his  place,)  and  pass'd  for  much. 
Admiring  those  (by  dainty  dames  abhorr'd) 

Gigantic  gentlemen,  yet  had  a  touch 
Of  sentiment ;  and  he  she  most  adored 

Was  the  lamented  Lanskoi,  who  was  such 
A  lover  as  had  cost  her  many  a  tear. 
And  yet  but  made  a  middling  grenadier. 

LV. 
Oh  thou  « teterrima  causa"  of  all  •«  belli "— < 

Thou  gate  of  lif^  and  death  —  thou  nondescript  I 
Whence  is  our  exit  and  our  entrance,  —  well  I 

May  pause  in  pondering  how  all  souls  are  dipt 
In  thy  perennial  fountain :  —  how  raan  fell,  1 

Know   not,  since  knowledge  saw  her   branches 
stript 
Of  her  first  fhiit ;  but  how  he  fidls  and  rises 
Since,  thou  hast  settled  beyond  all  surmises. 

LVL 
Some  call  thee  '*  the  worst  cause  of  war,"  but  I 

Maintain  thou  art  the  besi :  for  after  all 
From  thee  we  come,  to  thee  we  go,  and  why 

To  get  at  thee  not  batter  down  a  wall. 
Or  waste  a  world  ?  since  no  one  can  deny 

Thou  dost  replenish  worlds  both  great  and  small : 
With,  or  without  thee,  all  things  at  a  stand 
Are,  or  woidd  be,  thou  sea  of  life's  dry  land  I 

palace  of  Tsarsko-selo.  She  afterwards  raised  a  superb 
monument  to  his  memorr,  in  the  gardens  of  that  Imperial 
seat.  Lanskoi's  fortune  was  estimated  at  three  million  rubles. 
He  bequeathed  it  to  the  empress,  who  returned  it  to  the 
sisters  of  that  favourite,  resenrtngonlv  to  herself  the  right  of 
purchasing  the  pictures,  medals,  and  library.'*—  Tooaa.] 

*  This  was  written  long  before  the  saldde  of  that  person, 
s  [See  OMld,  p.  148.] 
4  Hor.  SatUb.i.  sat.iii. 
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Lvn. 

Catherine,  who  was  the  grand  epitome 

Of  that  great  cause  of  war,  or  peace,  or  what 

Tou  please  (it  causes  all  the  things  w  'Uch  be, 
So  you  may  take  your  choice  of  this  or  that)  — 

Catherine,  I  say,  was  very  glad  to  see 
The  hmdsome  herald,  on  whose  plumage  sat 

Victory;  and,  pausing  as  she  saw  him  kneel 

With  his  despatch,  foigot  to  break  the  seaL  ^ 

LVin. 
Then  recollecting  the  whole  empress,  nor 

Forgetting  quite  the  woman  (which  composed 
At  least  three  parts  of  this  great  whole),  she  tore 

The  letter  open  with  an  air  which  pmed 
The  court,  that  watch'd  each  look  her  visage  wore. 

Until  a  royal  smile  at  length  disclosed 
Fair  weather  for  the  day.     Though  rather  spacious. 
Her  fkce  was  noble,  her  eyes  fine,  mouth  gracious.  ^ 

LDL 
Great  joy  was  hers,  or  rather  joys :  the  first 

Was  a  ta*en  city,  thirty  thousand  slain. 
Olory  and  triumph  o'er  her  aspect  burst. 

As  an  East  Indian  sunrise  on  the  main. 
These  quench'd  a  moment  her  ambition's  thirst  — 

So  Arab  deserts  drink  in  summer's  rain : 
In  vain  1 — As  fkll  the  dews  on  quenchless  sands. 
Blood  only  serves  to  wash  Ambition's  hands  I 

LX. 
Her  next  amusement  was  more  (kncifiil ; 

She  smiled  at  mad  Suwarrow's  rhymes,  who  threw 
Into  a  Russian  couplet  rather  dull 

The  whole  gasette  of  thousands  whom  he  slew.  > 
Her  third  vras  feminine  enough  to  annul 

The  shudder  which  runs  naturally  through 
Our  veins,  when  things  call'd  sovereigns  think  it  best 
To  kill,  and  generals  turn  it  into  jest. 

LXL 

The  two  first  feelings  ran  their  course  complete, 
And  lighted  first  her  eye,  and  then  her  mouth : 

The  whole  court  look'd  immediately  most  sweet. 
Like  fiowers  well  water'd  after  a  long  drouth :  — 

But  when  on  the  lieutenant  at  her  feet 
Her  nuuesty,  who  liked  to  gaxe  on  youth 

Almost  as  much  as  on  a  new  despatch. 

Glanced  mildly,  all  the  world  was  on  the  watch. 

Lxn. 

Though  somewhat  large,  exuberant,  and  truculent^ 
When  un-oth — while  pleaged,  she  was  as  fine  a  figure 

As  those  who  like  things  rosy,  ripe,  and  succulent. 
Would  wish  to  look  on,  while  they  are  in  vigour. 

She  could  repay  each  amatory  look  you  lent 
With  interest,  and  in  turn  was  wont  with  rigour 

To  exact  of  Cupid's  bills  the  full  amount 

At  sight,  nor  would  permit  you  to  discount 

>  TThe  anion  of  debauchery  and  ferocity  which  characterised 
Catherine,  are  admirably  depicted  in  her  manner  of  feeding 
her  ambition  with  the  penual  of  the  despatch,  and  gratifying 
her  rising  passion  with  the  contemplation  of  Juan  ;  who,  in 
spite  of  the  Jealousy  and  murmurings  of  riral  expectants  and 
candidates,  is  fairly  installed  into  the  "  high  offlculsituadoD'* 
of  Catherine's  favourite.  —  Camfsbll.] 

<  [**  Catherine  had  been  handsome  in  her  youth,  and  she 

f (reserved  a  graceftilness  and  majesty  to  the  last  period  of  her 
ife.  She  was  of  a  moderate  stature,  but  well  proportioned ; 
and  as  she  carried  her  head  very  high,  she  appeared  rather 
tall.  She  had  an  open  tronU  an  aquiline  nose,  an  agreeable 
mouth,  and  her  chin,  though  long,  was  not  misshapen.  Her 
hair  was  auburn,  her  eyebrows  black  and  rather  thick,  and 
her  blue  eyes  had  a  gentleness  which  was  often  alTected,  bat 
oftenftr  still  a  mixture  of  pride.  Her  physiognomy  was  not 
deficient  in  expression  ;  but  this  expression  never  cUscovered 


G> 


Lzm. 

With  her  the  latter,  though  at  times  coBTefliat, 
Was  not  so  necessary ;  for  they  tdl        [\emrr. 

That  she  was  handsome,  and  thou^  ilcroe  ie^'d 
And  always  used  her  ftvourites  too  wdL 

If  once  beyond  her  boudoir's  predncts  in  jt  vat. 
Tour  **  fortune  "  was  in  a  lair  way  **  to  fivrQ 

A  man  **  (as  Giles  says)  * ;    for  though  the  voa'J 

Nations,  she  liked  man  as  an  indivldiiaL  [vidov  ^ 

Lxnr. 

What  a  strange  thing  is  man !  and  what « itzupr 
Is  woman  I    What  a  whirlwind  is  her  had, 

And  what  a  whirlpool  fall  of  depth  and  danger 
Is  all  the  rest  about  her  !    Whether  wed, 

Or  widow,  maid,  or  mother,  she  can  change  bcr 
Mind  like  the  wind :  whatever  the  has  isid 

Or  done,  is  light  to  what  she  *11  say  or  do;— 

The  oldest  thing  on  record,  and  yet  new ! 

LXV. 

Oh  Catherine  !  (for  of  all  Inteijcctkiis, 
To  thee  both  oA  /  and  oA  /  beloogof  rt^kt 

In  love  and  war)  how  odd  are  the  comiHliiiw 
Of  human  thoughts,  which  Jostle  in  their  ffiht' 

Just  now  yotirf  were  cut  oat  In  dilieieiit  iectto»: 
Itnt  Ismael's  capture  caught  your  ftnqr  qcitf . 

Next  of  new  knighta,  the  fnah  and  gtoriou  tud 

And  thirdfy  he  who  brought  you  the  deffstch : 

LXVL 

Shakspeare  talks  of  **  the  hcnid  Mercoiy 
New  lighted  on  a  heaven-kisahig  UU ; "  ^ 

And  some  such  visions  cross'd  her  maioty. 
While  her  young  herald  knelt  befbre  her  itSL 

Tis  very  true  the  hill  seem*d  rather  high. 
For  a  lieutenant  to  dimb  up;  bat  skiU  [blcsK 

Smooth'd  even  the  8imploQ*s  stecpt  and  hr  0^> 

With  youth  and  health  aU  klMes  ara  •'hcavtD^i^^ 

Lxvn. 

Her  majesty  look'd  down,  the  youth  \ock*i  op— 
And  so  they  fell  In  love ; — she  with  his  fve, 

His  grace,  his  God-knows- what :  for  Capifi  09 
With  the  first  draught  Intoxicates  apace, 

A  quintessential  laudantmi  or  **  black  dro^" 
Which  makes  one  drunk  at  once,  without  tkete 

Expedient  of  fUil  bumpers ;  for  the  eye 

In  love  drinks  all  life's  fountains  (saic  fissn)  ^• 

LXVIIL 
He,  on  the  other  hand,  if  not  in  love. 

Fell  into  that  no  leas  imperious  pasaioo. 
Self-love — which,  when  some  sort  of  thiw  ^^x^ 

Ourselves,  a  singer,  dancer,  much  is  ftshiA 
Or  duchess,  princess,  empreasi,  **  deigns  t»  i«vit* 

(Tis  Pope's  phnse)  a  givat  hmgliig.  th'*^ ' 
For  one  especial  penon  oat  of  many,  [n^  ^ 
Makes  us  believe  oonelves  as  good  as  any. 


what  waa  paaaing  in  the  loal  of  CatheriiMi,  or 
her  the  better  to  disguise  tt.**—Toou.] 

*  r*  Sttwarrow  is  as  singular  for  the  brevfty  «C 
for  the  rapidity  of  hia  cooqoesu.  On  the  taking 
kaya,  in  BulgwU,  he  actoally  wrote  no  man  to  t 
than  two  UnM  of  Ruis  poetry : — 

*  Slawo  Bofon,  Slawo  bo 
Glory  to  God.  glorv  10 
Toortourkaya  avtua.  la 
Tourtoarkaya  Is  taken,  here  aaa  !•* 
«  •*  His  fortune  swells  him,  it  is  rank,  he's  ■ 
Sir  Gila  (herreaehi   hUsiiNGBK**  Kgv  W^ 
DebU." 

*  [Hamlet,  act  Hi.  ic.  It.] 

*  I"  Not  Csesar*»  empress  would  t  dei^  to 

Mo  I  make  me  iiiliCriiis  totho  man  1  ^ 
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LXIX. 

Beddes,  he  ma  of  that  delighted  age 
Which  makes  all  female  ages  eqaal — when 

We  doa*t  much  care  with  whom  we  may  engage. 
As  bold  as  Daniel  in  the  lion's  den» 

So  that  we  can  our  natiTe  sun  assuage 
In  the  next  ocean,  which  may  flow  just  then. 

To  make  a  twilight  in,  just  as  SoVs  heat  is 

Quenched  in  the  lap  of  the  salt  sea,  or  Thetis. 

LXZ. 

And  Catherine  (we  must  say  thus  much  for  Catherine), 
Though  bold  and  bloody,  was  the  kind  of  thing 

Whose  temponuy  passion  was  quite  flattering. 
Because  each  loTer  look*d  a  sort  of  king, 

Made  up  upon  an  amatory  pattern, 
A  royal  husband  in  all  save  the  rin^ — 

Which,  being  the  damnedest  part  of  matrimony, 

Seem'd  taking  out  the  sting  to  leave  the  honey. 

LXXL 
And  when  you  add  to  this,  her  womanhood 

In  its  meridian,  her  blue  eyes  i  or  gray  — 
(The  last.  If  they  have  soul,  are  quite  as  good, 

Or  better,  as  the  best  examples  say : 
Napoleon's,  Biary's  -  (queen  of  Scotland),  should 

Lend  to  that  colour  a  transcendent  ray ; 
And  Pallas  also  sanctions  the  same  hue. 
Too  wise  to  look  through  optics  black  or  blue)— 

Lzxn. 

Her  sweet  smile,  and  her  then  majestic  figure. 
Her  plumpness,  her  imperial  condescension. 

Her  preference  of  a  boy  to  men  much  bigger 
(Fellows  whom  Messalina's  self  would  pension). 

Her  prime  of  life,  just  now  in  juicy  vigour. 
With  other  extrat,  which  we  need  not  mention, — 

All  these,  or  any  one  of  these,  explain 

Enough  to  make  a  stripling  very  vain. 

Lxxm. 

And  that 's  enough,  for  love  is  vanity. 

Selfish  in  its  beginning  as  its  end. 
Except  where  *tis  a  mere  insanity, 

A  maddening  spirit  which  would  strive  to  blend 
Itself  with  beauty's  frail  inanity. 

On  which  the  passion's  self  seems  to  depend : 
And  hence  some  heathenish  philosophers 
Hake  love  the  main-spring  of  the  universe. 

LXXIV. 
Besides  Platonic  love,  besides  the  love 

Of  God,  the  love  of  sentiment,  the  loving 
Of  fidthful  pairs — (I  needs  must  rhyme  with  dove. 

That  good  old  steam-boat  which  keeps  verses  moving 
'Gainst  reason — Season  ne'er  was  hand-and-glove 

With  rhyme,  but  always  leant  less  to  improving 
The  sound  than  sense) — besides  all  these  pretences 
To  love,  there  are  those  things  which  words  name 
senses; 

1  [**  Sereral  persons  who  lived  at  the  court  afflrm  that 
Catherine  had  very  blue  eyes,  and  not  gray,  as  M.  Rulhieres 
has  stated."— TooKB.] 

s  [Seeantf,  p.661.] 

'  [**  Lost,  through  certain  strainers  well  refined. 

Is  gentle  Iotc,  and  charms  all  woman  kind.**— Pora.] 

<  A  Russian  estate  is  always  ralued  by  the  number  of  the 
slares  upon  It. 

*  r**  Peter  the  Third  died  in  July,  I76S,  Just  one  week  after 
his  deposition.  The  real  manner  in  which  he  came  bv  his 
death  Is  one  of  those  events  over  which,  it  Is  probable,  there 
will  be  for  ever  a  veil  impenetrable  to  human  eyes,  and  known 


Those  movements,  those  improvements  in  our  bodies 
Which  make  all  bodies  anxious  to  get  out 

Of  their  own  sand-pits,  to  mix  with  a  goddess. 
For  such  all  women  are  at  first  no  doubt 

How  beautiful  that  moment !  and  how  odd  is 
That  fever  which  precedes  the  languid  rout 

Of  our  sensations  1  What  a  curious  way 

The  whok  thing  is  of  clothing  souls  in  clay  I 

LXXYI. 

The  noblest  kind  of  love  is  love  Platonical, 
To  end  or  to  begin  with ;  the  next  grand 

Is  that  which  may  be  christen'd  love  canonical. 
Because  the  clergy  take  the  thing  in  hand ; 

The  third  sort  to  be  noted  in  our  chronicle 
As  flourishing  in  every  Christian  land, 

Is,  when  chaste  matrons  to  their  other  ties 

Add  what  may  be  caU*d  marriag€  in  diipuUe, 

LXZYIL 

Well,  we  won't  analyse  —  our  story  must 
Tell  for  itself :  the  sovereign  was  smitten, 

Juan  much  flatter'd  by  her  love,  or  lust ;  —  > 
I  cannot  stop  to  alter  words  once  written. 

And  the  two  are  so  mix'd  with  human  dust. 
That  he  whotuimej  one,  both  perchance  may  hit  on  : 

But  in  such  matters  Russia's  mighty  empress 

JBehaved  no  better  than  a  common  sempstress. 

LXXVIIL 
The  whole  court  melted  Into  one  wide  whisper, 

And  all  lips  were  applied  unto  all  ears  ! 
The  elder  ladies*  wrinkles  curl'd  much  crisper 

As  they  beheld ;  the  younger  cast  some  leers 
On  one  another,  and  each  lovely  lisper 

Smiled  as  she  talk'd  the  matter  o'er ;  but  tears 
Of  rivalship  rose  in  each  clouded  eye 
Of  all  the  standing  army  who  stood  by. 

LXXIX. 

All  the  ambassadors  of  all  the  powers 
Inquired,  Who  was  this  very  new  young  man. 

Who  promised  to  be  great  In  some  few  hours  ? 
Which  is  ftill  soon  (though  life  is  but  a  span). 

Already  they  beheld  the  silver  showers 
Of  rubles  rain,  as  hat  as  specie  can. 

Upon  his  cabinet,  besides  the  presents 

Of  several  ribands,  and  some  Uiousand  peasants.  * 

LXXX. 

Catherine  was  generous, — all  such  ladies  are : 
Love,  that  great  opener  of  the  heart  and  all 

The  ways  that  lead  tiiere,  be  they  near  or  fiir, 
Above,  below,  by  turnpikes  great  or  small,  — 

Love — (though  she  had  a  cursed  taste  for  war, 
And  was  not  the  best  wife  \  unless  we  call 

Such  Clytemnestra,  though  perhaps  *tis  better 

That  one  should  die,  than  two  drag  on  the  fetter)— 

only  to  that  Being  to  whom  the  heart  Is  open,  and  from  whom 
no  secrets  are  concealed.  The  partisans  that  might  have 
retained  their  attachment  to  him  after  his  fsll ;  the  murmun 
of  the  populace,  who  quietly  permit  revolutions  to  be  eflbcted, 
and  afterwards  lament  those  who  have  fidlen  their  victims: 
the  difflcultiea  arising  from  keeping  in  custody  a  prisoner  of 
such  consequence  j  all  these  motives  in  conjunction  tend  to 
give  credit  to  the  opinion,  that  some  hand  of  uncontrollable 
authority  shortened  his  days.  But  the  conduct  of  Catherine 
before  that  event,  and  especially  for  four  and  thirty  years 
that  she  afterwards  reigned,  is  of  Itself  alone  a  suffldeot 
reftitation  of  so  atrocious  a  adumny  aa  would  fix  the  guilt  of 
Itonher."— Tooaa.] 
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LXXXI 
LoYe  had  made  Catherine  make  each  lover*s  fortune, 

Unlike  our  own  half-chaste  Eliiabeth, 
Whose  avarice  all  disbursements  did  importune. 

If  history,  the  grand  liar,  ever  saith         [shorten. 
The  truth;  and  though  grief  her  old  age  might 

Because  she  put  a  favourite  to  death. 
Her  vile,  ambiguous  method  of  flirtation. 
And  stinginess,  disgrace  her  sex  and  station. 

T.TTYTT. 

But  when  the  levee  rose,  and  all  was  bustle 
In  the  dissolving  circle,  all  the  nations' 

Ambassadors  began  as  'twere  to  hustle 
Round  the  young  man  with  their  congratulations. 

Also  the  softer  silks  were  heard  to  rustle 
Of  gentle  dames,  among  whose  recreations 

It  is  to  speculate  on  handsome  fkces, 

Especially  when  such  lead  to  high  places. 

Lxxxni. 

Juan,  who  found  himself,  he  knew  not  how, 

A  general  olgect  of  attention,  made 
His  answers  with  a  very  graceful  bow. 

As  if  bom  for  the  minbterial  trade. 
Though  modest,  on  his  unembarrass'd  brow 

Nature  had  written  **  gentleman."    He  said 
Little,  but  to  the  purpose ;  and  his  manner 
Flung  hovering  graces  o'er  him  like  a  banner. 

LXXXIY. 

An  order  fhnn  her  majesty  consign'd 
Our  yoimg  lieutenant  to  the  genial  care 

Of  those  in  of&ce :  all  the  world  look'd  kind, 
(As  it  will  look  sometimes  with  the  first  stare. 

Which  youth  would  not  act  ill  to  keep  in  mind,* 
As  also  did  Miss  Protasoff  then  there. 

Named  from  her  mystic  office  "  I'Eprouveuse," 

A  term  inexplicable  to  the  Muse. 

LXXXV. 
With  her  then,  as  in  humble  duty  bound, 

Juan  retired, — and  so  will  I,  until 
My  Pegasus  shall  tire  of  touching  ground. 

We  have  just  lit  on  a  **  heaven-kissing  hill," 
So  lofty  that  I  feel  my  brain  turn  round, 

And  all  my  fancies  whirling  like  a  mill ; 
Which  is  a  signal  to  my  nerves  and  brain. 
To  take  a  quiet  ride  in  some  green  lane. 


l9ott  Smn. 


GANTO   THE    TENTH. 


When  Newton  saw  an  apple  fall,  he  fbund 
In  that  slight  startle  from  his  contemplation  — 

'Tis  taid  (for  111  not  answer  above  ground 
For  any  sage's  creed  or  calculation) — 

*  ["  The  celebrated  apple-tree,  the  fall  of  one  of  the  applet 
of  wBich  ia  Mid  to  have  turned  the  attention  of  Newton  to 
the  ftubject  of  gravity,  was  destroyed  by  wind  about  four 
years  ago.    The  anecdote  of  the  (ailing  apple  is  mentioned 


0: 


A  mode  of  proving  that  the  earth  tnm'd  nNiod 

In  a  most  natural  whirl,  called  **gTmTltation  -,  * 
And  this  is  the  sole  mortal  who  coold  graivlev 
Since  Adam,  with  a  fkll,  or  with  an  apple.  ^ 

n. 

Man  fell  with  apples,  and  with  apples  rose. 
If  this  be  true ;  fbr  we  must  deem  the  mode 

In  which  Sir  Isaac  Newton  coold  disclose 

Through  the  then  unpaved  stars  the  turnpike  lud, 

A  thing  to  counterbalance  human  woes : 
For  ever  since  immortal  man  hath  gkiw'd 

With  all  kinds  of  mechanlca,  and  fhll  soon 

Steam-engines  will  conduct  him  to  the 

m. 

And  wherefore  this  exordium  7  —  Why,  joit 
In  taking  up  this  paltry  sheet  of  paper. 

My  bosom  underwent  a  glorious  gk>w. 
And  my  internal  spirit  cut  a  caper : 

And  though  so  much  inferior,  as  I  know. 
To  those  who,  by  the  dint  of  glass  and 

Discover  stars,  and  sail  in  the  wind's  eye, 

I  wish  to  do  as  much  by  poesy. 

IV. 

In  the  wind's  eye  I  have  saii'd,  and  aafl ;  but  tr 
The  stars,  I  own  my  telescope  Is  dim ; 

But  at  the  least  I  have  shimn'd  the  comaioD  f^o^ 
And  leaving  land  fkr  out  of  sight,  would  skim 

The  ocean  of  eternity :  the  roar 
Of  breakers  has  not  daunted  my  sUgfht,  trtn. 

But  aHU  sea-worthy  skiff;  and  she  may  lloet 

Where  ships  have  founder'd,  as  doth  many  a  besL 

V. 

We  left  our  hero»  Juan,  in  the  Uoom 

Of  favouritism,  but  not  yet  in  the  bimak:  — 

And  for  be  it  fix>m  my  Af K«ef  to  piewine 
(For  I  have  more  than  one  Muse  at  a  posh) 

To  follow  him  beyond  the  dimwing-Toom : 
It  is  enough  that  Fortune  found  hfan  fliah 

Of  youth,  and  vigour,  beauty,  and  those  thiogi 

Which  for  an  instant  dip  etuoymenfto 

VL 

But  soon  they  grow  again  and  leave  their 
*«Ohl"  saith  the  Psalmist,  ''that  I  hmA  a 

Pinions  to  flee  away,  and  be  at  rcstl* 
And  who  that  recollects  young  yean  and  Ipre^ 

Though  hoary  now,  and  with  a  withering 
And  palsied  ftncy,  which  no  longer  iwrca 

Beyond  Its  dimm'd  eye's  sphere, — but  woaU 
rather 

Sigh  like  his  son,  than  cough  like  his 

vn. 

But  sighs  subside,  and  tears  (even  wkkwi*) 
Like  Amo  in  the  summer,  to  a  shaDow, 

So  narrow  as  to  shame  their  wintry  brink. 
Which  threatens  inundatioDs  deep  and 

Such  difference  doth  a  few  moothsmake.  Torn  'd  tfeafc 
Grief  a  rich  field  which  never  would  Be 

No  more  it  doth,  its  ploughs  bat  change 

Who  furrow  some  new  soil  to  sow  for  Joys. 


neither  by  Dr.  Stukeley  nor  liy  llr. 

not  been  able  to  And  any  autisoffltT  far  It 
not  feel  myself  aft  Ubor^  to  qm  it.**—  Bh 
Naotam,  p.  344.] 
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But  cous^  will  come  when  sighs  depart — and  now 
And  then  before  sighs  cease ;  for  oft  the  one 

'Will  bring  the  other,  ere  the  lake-like  brow 
Is  ruffled  by  a  wrinkle,  or  the  sun. 

Of  Ufe  reach'd  ten  o'clock :  and  while  a  glow, 
Hectic  and  brief  as  summer's  day  nigh  done, 

O'erspreads  the  cheek  which  seems  too  pure  for  clay, 

Thousands  blaxe,  love,  hope,  die, — howhivpy  theyl  — 


But  Juan  was  not  meant  to  die  so  soon. 

We  left  him  in  the  focus  of  such  glory 
As  may  be  won  by  fiivour  of  the  moon 

Or  ladies*  fknciea — rather  transitory 
PerhAps ;  but  who  would  scorn  the  month  of  June, 

Because  December,  with  his  breath  so  hoary. 
Must  come  ?   Much  rather  should  he  court  the  ray. 
To  hoard  up  warmth  against  a  wintry  day. 

X. 

Besides,  he  had  some  qualities  which  fix 
Middle-aged  ladies  even  more  than  young : 

The  former  know  what's  what;  while  new-fledged 
chicks 
Know  little  more  of  love  than  what  is  sung 

In  rhymes,  or  dreamt  (for  ftmcy  will  play  tricks) 
In  visions  of  those  skies  firom  whence  Love  sprung. 

Some  reckon  women  by  their  suns  or  years, 

I  rather  think  the  moon  should  date  the  dears. 

XL 

And  why?  because  she's  changeable  and  chaste. 

I  know  no  other  reason,  whatsoe'er 
Suspicious  people,  who  find  &ult  in  haste, 

filay  choose  to  tax  me  with ;  which  is  not  fair, 
Nor  flattering  to  **  their  temper  or  their  taste," 

As  my  firiend  Jefl^y  writes  with  such  an  air :  i 
However,  I  forgive  him,  and  I  trust 
He  will  forgive  himself;  — if  not,  I  must 

xn. 

Old  enemies  who  have  become  new  friends 
Should  so  continue — *tis  a  point  of  honour ; 

And  I  know  nothing  which  could  make  amends 
For  a  return  to  hatred :  I  would  shun  her 

Like  garlic,  howsoever  she  extends 

Her  hundred  arms  and  legs,  and  fain  outrun  her. 

Old  flames,  new  wives,  become  our  bitterest  fbes  — 

Converted  foes  should  scorn  to  Join  with  those. 

xm. 

This  were  the  worst  desertion :  —  renegadoes, 
Even  ahuflling  Southey,  that  incarnate  lie. 

Would  scarcely  Join  again  the  **  refbrmadoes,"  > 
Whom  he  forsook  to  fill  the  laureate's  sty ; 

I  [See  amti^p.SBi.—**  I  hare  read  the  recent  article  of 
Jeflrey.  1  luppote  the  long  and  the  short  of  It  li,  that  he 
wishes  to  provoke  me  to  reply.  But  I  won't,  for  I  owe  him 
a  good  turn  still  for  his  kmoness  hy-gone.  Indeed,  I  pre- 
aunie  that  the  present  opportunity  of  attacking  me  again  was 
irresistible  ;  and  1  can  t  blame  nlm,  knowing  what  human 
nature  is."— JSirrois  Letters,  June,  183S.] 

V  **  Reformers,*'  or  rather  *'  Reformed.**  The  Baron 
Bradwardlne  in  Wayerley  is  authority  for  the  word. 

9  Query,  mttf— Printer's  Devil. 

<  TThis  tribute  to  a  former  antagonist  displays  so  much 
frankness,  generosity,  and  manly  feeling,  that  it  must  eradi- 
cate all  l^nt  remains  of  animosity  from  the  bosom  of  any 
but  the  most  rancorous  and  Tindictnre.  In  addition  to  these 
merits,  the  felicitous  Introduction  of  the  poet's  recollections 
of  his  boyish  days  renders  this  passage  equal  in  poetical 
beauty  to  any  that  lias  proceeded  from  his  pen —  Campbill.] 


And  honest  men  firom  Iceland  to  Barbadoes, 

l^hether  in  Caledon  or  Italy, 
Should  not  veer  round  with  every  breath,  nor  seise 
To  pain,  the  moment  when  you  cease  to  please. 

XIV. 
The  lawyer  and  the  critic  but  behold 

The  baser  sides  of  literature  and  life. 
And  nought  remains  unseen,  but  much  untold. 

By  those  who  scour  those  double  vales  of  strife. 
While  common  men  grow  ignocantly  old, 

The  lawyer's  brief  is  like  the  surgeon's  knife, 
DisKcting  the  whole  inside  of  a  question. 
And  with  it  all  the  process  of  digestion. 

XV. 

A  legal  broom's  a  moral  chimney-sweeper. 
And  that's  the  reason  he  himself 's  so  dirty ; 

The  endless  soot>  bestows  a  tint  fiur  deeper 
Than  can  be  hid  by  altering  his  shirt ;  he 

Betains  the  sable  stains  of  the  dark  creeper. 
At  least  some  twenty-nine  do  out  of  thirty. 

In  an  their  habits ;  — not  so  you,  1  own ; 

As  Cesar  wore  his  robe  you  wear  your  gown. 

XVL 

And  all  our  little  feuds,  at  least  all  mine. 
Bear  JeflQrey,  once  my  most  redoubted  fbe 

(As  fiir  as  rhyme  and  criticism  combine 
To  make  such  puppets  of  us  things  below)^ 

Are  over :  Here 's  a  health  to  *<  Auld  Lang  Syne  I " 
I  do  not  know  you,  and  may  never  know 

Tour  fhce  —  but  you  have  acted  on  the  whole 

Most  nobly,  and  I  own  it  fhmi  my  souL  4 

xvn. 

And  when  I  use  the  phrase  of  *<  Auld  Lang  Syne  I  ** 
*T  is  not  address'd  to  you  —  the  more 's  the  pity 

For  me,  for  I  would  rather  take  my  wine 

With  you,  than  aught  (save  Scott)  in  your  proud  city. 

But  somehow, — it  may  seem  a  schoolboy's  whine. 
And  yet  I  seek  not  to  be  grand  nor  witty. 

But  I  am  half  a  Scot  by  birth,  and  bred 

A  whole  one,  and  my  heart  flies  to  my  head, — & 

xvnL 

As  "  Auld  Lang  Syne"  brings  Scotland,  one  and  all, 
Scotch  pUids,  Scotch  snoods,  the  blue  hills,  and  clear 
streams. 

The  Dee,  the  Don,  Balgounle's  brig's  blaek  teaUy  ^ 
All  my  boy  feelings,  all  my  gentler  dreams 

Of  what  I  then  dnamt,  clothed  in  their  own  pall, 
Like  Banquo*s  ofi^pring ; — floating  past  me  seems 

My  childhood  in  this  childishness  of  mine : 

I  care  not — tis  a  glimpse  of  "  Auld  Lang  Syne." 

a  ["  I  don't  like  to  bore  yon  about  the  Scotch  novels  (as 
ihej  call  them,  though  two  of  them  are  English,  and  the  rest 
half  so) ;  but  nothing  can  or  could  ever  persuade  me,  lince  I 
was  the  first  ten  minutes  in  your  company,  tliat  you  are  not 
the  man :  to  me  these  novels  have  so  mixh  of  *  Auld»lang 
syne*  (I  was  bred  a  canny  Scot  till  ten  years  old),  that  1 
never  move  without  them." —Lord  ^nm  to  Sir  W,  Scott, 
Jan.  12.  18M.] 

0  The  brig  of  Don,  near  the  *'  auld  toon  **  of  Aberdeen, 
with  its  one  arch,  and  its  black  deep  salmon  stream  below.  Is 
in  my  memory  as  yesterday.  I  stiU  remember,  though 
perhaps  I  may  misquote,  the  awAU  proverb  which  m«le  me 

Kuse  to  cross  it.  and  yet  lean  over  it  with  a  childish  delight, 
ing  an  only  son,  at  least  by  the  mother's  side.  The  saying 
as  recollected  by  me  was  this,  but  I  have  never  heard  or  seen 
it  since  I  was  nme  years  of  age  :^ 

"  Bris  of  Balgounie,  Uack't  your  im*, 
Wi^  a  wife's  ae  son,  and  a  mear's  aejbal, 
Doun  ye  shall  fh*!" 

Zz 
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And  though,  as  you  remember,  in  a  fit 

Of  wnth  and  rbyme,  when  juvenile  and  curly, 

I  raird  at  Scots  to  show  my  wrath  and  wit, 
Which  must  be  own*d  was  sensitive  and  surly, 

Yet  'tis  in  vain  such  sallies  to  permit. 
They  cannot  quench  young  feelings  ft^esh  and  early : 

I  *<  icaUlCd  not  kiU'd**  the  Scotchman  in  my  blood. 

And  love  the  land  of  "  mountain  and  of  flood."  ^ 


Don  Juan,  who  was  real,  or  ideal, — 

For  both  are  much  the  same,  sinoe  what  men  think 
Exists  when  the  once  thinkers  are  less  real 

Than  what  they  thought,  for  mind  can  never  sink, 
And  *gainst  the  body  makes  a  strong  appeal ; 

And  yet  *tis  very  puzzling  on  the  brink 
Of  what  is  called  eternity,  to  stare. 
And  know  no  more  of  what  is  here,  than  there ;  — 

XXT. 
Don  Juan  grew  a  very  polish*d  Russian — 

How  we  won't  mention,  why  we  need  not  say : 
Few  youthftil  minds  can  stand  the  strong  concussion 

Of  any  slight  temptation  in  their  way ; 
But  Am  just  now  were  spread  as  is  a  cushion 

Smoothed  for  a  monarch's  seat  of  honour :  gay 
Damsels,  and  dances,  revels,  ready  money. 
Made  ice  seem  paradise,  and  winter  sunny. 

zxn. 

The  £svour  of  the  empress  was  agreeable ; 

And  though  the  duty  wax'd  a  little  hard, 
Young  people  at  his  time  of  life  should  be  able 

To  come  off  handsomely  in  that  regard. 
He  was  now  growing  up  like  a  green  tree,  able 

For  love,  war,  or  ambition,  which  reward 
Their  luckier  votaries,  till  old  age's  tedium 
Make  some  prefer  the  circulating  medium. 

xxm. 

About  this  time,  as  might  have  been  anticipated. 
Seduced  by  youth  and  dangerous  examples, 

Don  Juan  grew,  I  fear,  a  little  dissipated ; 
Which  is  a  sad  thing,  and  not  only  tramples 

On  our  ft^h  feelings,  but — as  being  participated 
With  all  kinds  of  incorrigible  samples 

Of  fhdl  humanity — must  make  us  selfish. 

And  shut  our  souls  up  in  us  like  a  shell-fish. 

XXIV. 
This  we  pass  over.     We  will  also  pass 

The  usual  progress  of  intrigues  between 
Unequal  matches,  such  as  are,  alas ! 

A  young  lieutenant's  with  a  not  oU  queen. 
But  one  who  is  not  so  youthfUl  as  she  was 

In  all  the  royalty  of  sweet  seventeen. 
Sovereigns  may  sway  materials,  but  not  matter, 
And  wrinkles,  the  d        d  democrats,  won't  fiatter. 

XXV. 

And  Death,  the  sovereign's  sovereign,  though  the  great 

Gracchus  of  all  mortality,  who  levels. 
With  his  Affranan  laws'',  the  high  estate 

Of  him  who  feasts,  and  fights,  and  roars,  and  revels, 

^       ['*  Land  of  brown  heath  and  ihagnr  wood. 
Land  of  the  moantain  and  the  flood,"  ftc. 

Lay  qftke  Last  MiiuireL] 
*  Tibehoi  Gracchus,  being  tribune  of  the  people,  de- 
manded in  their  name  the  execution  of  the  Agrarian  law  ;  by 


To  one  small  grass-grown  patch  (vtakb  ntinst  anrait 

Corruption  for  its  crop)  with  the  poor  <fevjls 
Who  never  had  a  foot  of  land  till  now,  — 
Death's  a  reformer,  all  men  must  allow. 

XXVL 

He  lived  (not  Death,  but  Juan)  in  a  harry 

Of  waste,  and  haste,  and  gbune^  and  ^o«,aDd  gSitferr, 

In  this  gay  clime  of  bear-skins  Uack  and  tarrj — 
Which  (though  I  hate  to  say  a  thing  that's  bicer\ 

Peep  out  sometimes,  when  things  are  in  a  flurry. 
Through  all  the  "  purple  and  fine  lines.*  fltto' 

For  Babylon's  than  Russia's  royal  harlot — 

And  neutralise  her  outward  show  of  scarlcL 

xxvn. 

And  this  same  state  we  won't  describe:  we  woald 
Perhaps  from  hearsay,  or  from  reooltoctian ; 

But  getting  nigh  grim  Dante's  "obscure  WDOd,*** 
That  horrid  equinox,  that  hateful  sectlan 

Of  human  years,  that  half-way  boose,  thai  mde 
Hut,  whence  wise  travellers  drive  with 
spection 

Life's  sad  post-horses  o'er  the  dreary  frvnticr 

Of  age,  and  looking  back  to  youth,  give 


XXVIIL 
I  won't  describe, — that  Is,  if  I  can  hdp 

Description ;  and  I  won't  reflect — that  is» 
If  I  can  stave  off  thought,  which — as  a  wlielp 

Clings  to  its  teat — sticks  to  me  ♦tiwnng'r  the  ^« 
Of  this  odd  labyrinth ;  or  as  the  kelp 

Holds  by  the  rock ;  or  as  a  lover's  ktaa 
Drains  its  first  draught  of  lips:  —  but,  as  I  wM, 
1  won*t  philosophise,  and  wiU  be  read. 

XXIX. 

Juan,  instead  of  courting  courts,  was  ooorted, 

A  thing  which  happens  rarely:  this  he  owed 

Much  to  his  youth,  and  much  to  fait  reimted 
Valour ;  much  also  to  the  blood  he  showU 

Like  a  race-horse ;  much  to  each  dress  be  9ortc< 
Which  set  the  beauty  off  in  whkh  be  glow'4. 

As  purple  clouds  befringe  the  sun ;  but  "wi¥i 

He  owed  to  an  old  woman  and  his  post 


He  wrote  to  Spain :  — and  all  his  nesr  ictatJan^ 
Perceiving  he  was  in  a  handsome  way 

Of  getting  on  himselt  and  finding  atatloBs 
For  cousins  also,  answer'd  the  same  day. 

Several  prepared  themselves  for  emSgnttau; 
And  eating  ices,  were  o'etheaul  to  asy. 

That  with  the  addition  of  a  slight  peUase, 

Madrid's  and  Moscow's  dimes  were  of  a  pieocL 


His  mother,  Donna  Inez,  finding,  too^ 
That  in  the  lieu  of  drawing  on  his 

Where  his  assets  were  wasdng  rather  few,    [i 
He  had   brought  his  spending  to  a 

Replied,  *<  that  she  was  glad  to  see  him  thna^ 
Those  pleasures  after  which  wild  youth  wlO 

As  the  soie  sign  of  man's  bdng  in  his  scosei 

Is,  learning  to  reduce  his  past 


which  all  pertons 

acres  were  to  be  deprived  oft 

poor  dtisena. 


abows  a 
■orphaafartiwi 


>  '*KlretroTaIperanielTaoiciira.*'-.|i^ferM» 
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XXXIL 
«<  She  also  recommended  him  to  Ood, 

And  no  less  to  Ciod*8  Son,  as  well  as  Mother, 
Waro'd  him  against  Greek  worship,  which  looks  odd 

In  Catholic  eyes ;  but  told  him,  too,  to  smother 
Outward  dislike,  which  don't  look  well  abroad ; 

Infbrm*d  him  that  he  had  a  little  brother 
Bom  in  a  second  wedlock ;  and  above 
All,  pnised  the  empress's  nuUenuU  love. 

xxxin. 

*'  She  could  not  too  much  give  her  approbation 
Unto  an  empress,  who  preferr'd  young  men 

Whose  age,  and  what  was  better  still,  whose  nation 
And  climate,  stopp'd  all  scandal  (now  and  then) :  — 

At  home  it  might  have  given  her  some  vexation ; 
But  where  thermometers  sunk  down  to  ten, 

Or  five,  or  one,  or  zero^  she  could  never 

Believe  that  virtue  thaw'd  before  the  river." 

XXXIV. 

Oh  for  Aforiy-'pearion  power^  to  chant 
Thy  praise.  Hypocrisy  1  Oh  for  a  hymn 

Loud  as  the  virtues  thou  dost  loudly  vaunt. 
Not  practise  I   Oh  for  trumps  of  cherubim  I 

Or  the  ear-trumpet  of  my  good  old  aimt. 
Who,  though  her  spectacles  at  last  grew  dim. 

Drew  quiet  consolation  through  its  hint. 

When  she  no  more  could  read  the  pious  print 

XXXV. 

She  was  no  hypocrite  at  least,  poor  soul. 
But  went  to  heaven  in  as  sincere  a  way 

As  any  body  on  the  elected  roll. 

Which  portions  out  upon  the  Judgment  day 

Heaven's  freeholds,  in  a  sort  of  doomsday  scroll, 
Such  as  the  conqueror  William  did  repay 

His  knights  with,  lotting  others'  properties 

Into  some  sixty  Uiousand  new  knights'  fees. 

XXXVL 
I  can't  complain,  whose  ancestors  are  there, 

Emeis,  Badulphus — eight^and-forty  manors 
(If  that  my  memory  doth  not  greatly  err) 

Were  their  reward  for  following  Billy's  banners ;  > 
And  though  I  can't  help  thinking  t  was  scarce  fidr 

To  strip  the  Saxons  of  their  hydet^,  like  tanners ; 
Yet  as  they  founded  churches  with  the  produce, 
Toull  deem,  no  doubt,  they  put  it  to  a  good  use. 

xxxvn. 

The  gentle  Juan  flourish'd,  though  at  times 
He  felt  like  other  plants  caU'd  sensitive. 

Which  shrink  ttom  touch,  as  monarchs  do  fromrhymes, 
Save  such  as  Southey  can  afford  to  give. 

Perhaps  he  long'd  in  bitter  fhMts  for  climes 
In  which  the  Neva's  ice  would  cease  to  live 

Before  May-day :  perhaps,  despite  his  duty. 

In  royalty's  vast  arms  he  slgh'd  for  beauty : 

xxxvnL 

Perhaps — but,  sans  perhaps,  we  need  not  seek 
For  causes  young  or  old :  the  canker-worm 

Will  feed  upon  the  fairest,  f^hest  cheek. 
As  well  as  ftirther  drain  the  wither'd  form : 

1  A  metaphor  taken  from  the  "  forty-horM  power  '*  of  a 
•teara-«ngm«.  That  mad  wag,  the  RerercDd  Sydney  Smith, 
ticttng  by  a  brother  derayman  at  dinner,  obienred  afterwards 
that  his  dull  neighbour  bad  a  **  twehe-parton  power**  of  con- 
versation. 

*  [See  Collins*!  Peerage,  vol.  tU.  p.  71.] 


Care,  like  a  housekeeper,  brings  every  week 
His  bills  in,  and  however  we  may  storm. 
They  must  be  paid :  though  six  days  smoothly  nm. 
The  seventh  will  bring  blue  devils  or  a  dun. 

XXXIX. 

I  don't  know  how  it  was,  but  he  grew  sick: 
The  empress  was  alarm'd,  and  her  physician 

(The  same  who  physick'd  Peter)  found  the  tick 
Of  his  fierce  pulse  betoken  a  condition 

Which  augur'd  of  the  dead,  however  quick 
Itself,  and  show'd  a  feverish  disposition ; 

At  which  the  whole  court  was  extremely  Rubied, 

The  sovereign  shock'd,  and  all  his  medicines  doubled. 

XL. 
Low  were  the  whispers,  manifold  the  rumours : 

Some  said  he  had  been  poison'd  by  Potemkin ; 
Others  talk'd  learnedly  of  certain  tumours, 

Exhaustion,  or  disorders  of  the  same  kin ; 
Some  said  'twas  a  concoction  of  the  humours. 

Which  with  the  blood  too  readily  will  claim  ktai ; 
Others  again  were  ready  to  maintain, 
**  'T  was  only  the  fktigue  of  last  campaign.*' 

XLL 
But  here  is  one  prescription  out  of  many : 

"  Sodc  sulphat  5yj.  5ft.  Manna  optim. 
Aq.  fervent  f.  ^  Us.  5^.  tinct  Semue  [him) 

Haustus"  (And  here  the  surgeon  came  and  cupp'd 
*'R  Pulv.  Com.  gr.  ilj.  Ipecacuanhse" 

(With  more  beside  if  Juan  had  not  stopp'd  *em). 
<*  Bolus  Potassse  Sulphuret  sumendus, 
£t  haustus  ter  in  die  capiendus." 

XLIL 
This  is  the  way  physicians  mend  or  end  us. 

Secundum  artem :  but  although  we  sneer 
In  health — when  ill,  we  call  thenij^  attend  us, 

Without  the  least  propensity  to  jeer : 
While  that  **  hiatus  maxime  deflendus" 

To  be  flird  up  by  spade  or  mattock  *s  near. 
Instead  of  gliding  graciously  down  Lethe, 
We  tease  mild  Balllie  «,  or  soft  Abemethy.  > 

XLHL 
Juan  demurr'd  at  this  first  notice  to 

Quit;  and  though  death  had  threaten'd  an  Section, 
His  youth  and  constitution  bore  him  through. 

And  sent  the  doctors  in  a  new  direction. 
But  still  his  state  was  delicate :  the  hue 

Of  health  but  flicker'd  with  a  ikint  reflection 
Along  his  wasted  cheek,  and  seem'd  to  gravel 
The  Ihculty^who  said  that  he  must  travel. 

XLIV. 
The  climate  was  too  cold,  they  said,  for  him, 

Meridian-bom,  to  bloom  in.    This  opinion 
Made  the  chaste  Catherine  look  a  little  grim. 

Who  did  not  like  at  first  to  lose  her  minion : 
But  when  she  saw  his  dazxling  eye  wax  dim. 

And  drooping  like  an  eagle's  with  dipt  pinion, 
She  then  resolved  to  send  him  on  a  mission, 
But  in  a  style  becoming  his  condition. 

>  **  Hyde/'— I  bellere  a  hyde  of  land  to  be  a  legitimate 
word,  and,  ai  sttch,  subject  to  the  tax  of  a  quibble. 

4  [For  an  account  of  Dr.  BaiUie'i  Tialt  to  Lord  Byron,  see 
anl^,  p.  603.] 

»  [Both  Dr.  Baillie  and  John  Abemethy,  the  great  surgeon, 
were  remarkable  torplammeu  of  speech.  J 
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XLV. 
There  was  just  then  a  kind  of  a  diicoarion, 

A  tort  of  treaty  or  negotiation 
Between  the  British  cabinet  and  Busslan, 

Maintain*d  with  all  the  due  prevarication 
With  which  great  states  such  things  are   ^>t   to 
push  on; 

Something  about  the  Baltic's  navigation. 
Hides,  train-oil,  tallow,  and  the  rights  of  Thetis, 
Which  Britons  deem  their  "  uti  possidetis." 

XLVL 
So  Catherine,  who  had  a  handsome  way 

Of  fitting  out  her  favourites,  conferr'd 
This  secret  charge  on  Juan,  to  display 

At  once  her  royal  qdendour,  and  reward 
His  services.    He  kiss*d  hands  the  next  day, 

Beceived  instructions  how  to  play  his  card. 
Was  laden  with  all  kinds  of  gifts  and  honours. 
Which  8how*d  what  great  discernment  was  the  donor's. 

XLVn. 
But  she  was  lucky,  and  luck 's  all.    Tour  queens 

Are  generally  prosperous  in  reigning ; 
Which  puzsles  us  to  know  what  Fortune  means. 

But  to  continue :  though  her  years  were  waning, 
Her  climacteric  teased  her  like  her  teens ; 

And  though  her  dignity  brook'd  no  complaining, 
So  much  did  Juan's  setting  off  distress  her. 
She  could  not  find  at  first  a  fit  successor. 

XLVm. 
But  time,  the  comforter,  will  come  at  last ; 

And  four-and-twenty  hours,  and  twice  that  number 
Of  candidates  requesting  to  be  placed, 

B£ade  Catherine  taste  next  night  a  quiet  slumber:  — 
Not  that  she  meant  to  fix  again  in  haste. 

Nor  did  she  find  the  quantity  encumber. 
But  always  choosing  with  deliberation. 
Kept  the  place  open  for  their  emulation. 

XLDL 
While  this  high  post  of  honour's  in  abeyance. 

For  one  or  two  days  reader,  we  request 
Toull  mount  with  our  young  hero  the  conveyance 

Which  wafted  him  from  Petersbuigh :  the  best 
Barouche,  which  had  the  glory  to  display  once 

The  fiiir  czarina's  autocratic  crest. 
When,  a  new  Iphigene,  she  went  to  Tauris, 
Was  given  to  her  &vourite  ^  and  now  bore  hit, 

L. 

A  bull-dog,  and  a  bullfinch,  and  an  ermine. 
All  private  fiivourites  of  Don  Juan ;  — fi>r 

(Let  deeper  sages  the  true  cause  determine) 
He  had  a  kind  of  inclination,  or 

Weakness,  for  what  most  people  deem  mere  vermin. 
Live  animals :  an  old  maid  of  threescore 

For  cats  and  birds  more  penchant  ne'er  display'd. 

Although  he  was  not  old,  nor  even  a  maid ;— < 

1  The  empreM  went  to  the  Crimea,  accompmied  by  tbe 
Emperor  Joseph,  in  the  year  —  I  forget  which —  [The 
Frinoe  de  Llgn§,  who  accompanied  Catherine  in  her  progreai 
throu^  her  southern  prorlncet,  In  17S7,  giret  the  following 
particulart : — **  We  hsTe  been  traversing,  during  seyeral  daTS, 
an  immense  tract  of  deserts  formerly  Inhabited  hv  hoittle 
Tartar  hordes,  but  recovered  by  the  arms  of  her  Migesty,and 
at  present  ornamented  trom  stase  to  stage  with  magnificent 
tents,  where  we  are  supplied  with  brealifast,  collation,  dinner, 
supper,  and  lodging ;  and  our  encampments,  decorated  with 
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The  animals  aforesaid  occupied 

Their  station :  there  were  valets,  lecietiita, 
In  other  vehicles ;  but  at  his  side 

Sat  little  Leila,  who  survived  the  psnis 
He  made  'gainst  Cossacque  sabres,  In  tbe  viAt 

Slaughter  of  IsmaiL    Though  my  vfld  Mose  nrie 
Her  note,  she  dont  forget  the  infimt  gbl 
Whom  he  preserved,  a  pure  and  living  pcari. 

LIL 
Poor  littie  thing  1  She  was  as  frir  as  dodk, 

And  with  that  gentle,  serioos  chanetcr, 
As  rare  in  living  beings  as  a  foarile 

Man,  "niidst   thy  mouldy  mammnrtii,  "paE 
Cuvier  I " 
HI  fitted  was  her  Ignorance  to  Jostle 

With  this  o'erwhelmlng  worid,  where  ill  mast  nr 
But  she  wu  yet  but  ten  years  oM,  and  thenfat 
Was  tranquil,  though  she  knew  not  why  or  vhmto- 

un. 

Don  Juan  loved  her,  and  she  loved  him,  ai 
Nor  brother,  fiither,  sister,  daughter  km. 

I  cannot  tell  exactiy  what  it  was ; 

He  was  not  yet  quite  old  enou^  to  prafc 

Parental  feeUngs,  and  the  other  daa^ 
Call'd  brotherly  aiSectlon,  could  not  moie 

His  bosom, — fbr  he  never  had  a  sister: 

Ah  1  if  he  had,  how  much  he  would  have  flufe'dhe 

Lnr. 

And  still  less  was  it  sensual ;  for  besUei 
That  he  was  not  an  ancient  debauchee, 
(Who  like  sour  fhxit,  to  stir  thdr  veins' «k  tid« 

As  acids  rouse  a  dormant  alkaU,) 
Although  ('ttoiU  hsippen  as  our  plsnet  gnUa) 

His  youth  was  not  the  chastest  that  mlikt  be, 
There  was  the  purest  Flatooism  at  botton 
Of  all  his  feelings — only  he  forgot  'cm 

LT. 

Just  now  there  was  no  peril  of  temptatiflo; 

He  loved  the  in&nt  orphan  he  had  ttvei 
As  patriots  (now  and  then)  may  love  a  mtioa; 

His  pride,  too,  felt  that  she  was  iMit  eodi^ 
Owing  to  him ; — as  also  her  salvation 

Through  his  means  and  the  church^  night  be  ^ 
But  one  thing's  odd,  which  here  must  be  imcilei 
The  little  Turk  reftised  to  be  coiiferted. 

LVL 

*T  waa  strange  enough  she  ahoold  retain  the  taqa*^' 
Through  such  a  scene  of  chai^^  >Bd  dmi  i^ 
slaughter; 

But  though  three  Ushopa  tdd  her  the  tnan^n^ 
She  shoVd  a  great  dlsUke  to  holy  wster ; 

She  also  had  no  passion  for  conftsskn; 
Perhaps  she  had  nothing  to  confess:— no  lais' 

Whate'er  the  cause,  the  church  made  tttde  <tf  fc" 

She  stm  held  out  that  Bfahomet  was  a  pnvhct 


all  the  pompof  Atlatie  sptendour,  pnacat  a  «iMe 

spectacle.    The  empress  has  lelL  in  eedi  towa, 

the  amount  of  100,000  rouUct.    Earb  40  of  fw*  »  "^ 

a'  thegMtof  iomedlamaads.bybBlb.brin^n'^ff^ 
ominaUoiu  extendiog  for  leagues  la  evvT  ^f^ 
During  the  last  two  months  I  hare  b«Mi  ddy  ms*** 
throwing  money  out  of  oar  owriage  wtndews,  sai  mr 
distributed  the  valoe  of  aoaie  nUlZam  of  Uvm.*'  l^' 
Pemsta.} 
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Lvn. 

In  het,  the  only  Chriftian  she  could  bear 
Was  Juan ;  whom  she  seem'd  to  baye  selected 

In  place  of  what  her  home  and  flrlends  once  vere. 
He  naturally  loved  what  he  protected : 

And  thus  they  f6rm*d  a  rather  curioui  pair, 
A  guaxdian  green  in  years,  a  ward  connected 

In  neither  clime,  time,  blood,  with  her  defender ; 

And  yet  this  want  of  ties  made  theirs  more  tender. 

LVm. 
They  Joumey'd   on  through  Poland  and  through 
Warsaw, 

Famous  for  mines  of  salt  and  yokes  of  iron : 
Through  Courland  also,  which  that  llunous  three  saw 

Which  gave  her  dukes  the  graceless  name  of  **Biit>n. "  1 
T  is  the  same  landscape  which  the  modem  Mars  saw, 

Who  march*d  to  Moscow,  led  by  Esme,  the  siren  t 
To  lose  by  one  month's  tnsit  some  twenty  years 
Of  conquest,  and  his  guard  of  grenadiers. 

LDL 
Let  this  not  seem  an  anti-climax :  —  *<  Oh  I       [clay. 

My  guard  I  my  old  guard!  **>  exclaim*d  that  god  of 
Think  of  the  Thunderer's  (Uling  down  betow 

Garotid-artery-cutting  Castlereagh  I 
Alas !  that  glory  should  be  chill*d  by  snow  I 

But  should  we  wish  to  warm  us  on  our  way 
Through  Poland,  there  is  Kosciusko's  name 
Might  scatter  fire  through  ice,  like  Heda's  flame.  > 

LX. 
From  Poland  they  came  on  through  Prussia  Proper, 

And  Kbnigsbeig  the  capital,  whose  vaunt. 
Besides  some  veins  of  iron,  lead,  or  copper. 

Has  lately  been  the  great  Profiessor  Kant< 
Juan,  who  cared  not  a  tobacco-stopper 

About  philosophy,  pursued  his  Jaunt 
To  Germany,  whose  somewhat  tardy  millions 
Have  princes  who  spur  more  than  their  postilions. 

LXL 
And  thence  through  Berlin,  Dresden,  and  the  like. 

Until  he  reach'd  the  castellated  Bhine :  — 
Te  glorloos  Gothic  scenes !  how  much  ye  strike 

All  phantaslei,  not  even  excepting  mine ; 
A  grey  wall,  a  green  ruin,  rusty  pike. 

Make  my  soul  pass  the  equinoctial  line 
Between  the  present  and  past  worids,  and  hover 
Upon  their  airy  confine,  half-seas-over. 

LXn. 
But  Juan  posted  6a  through  Manheim,  Bonn, 
Which  Drachenfels  *  firowns  over  like  a  spectre 


1  In  the  Bmpreti  Anna's  time,  Blran,  her  Ikrourlte,  >•- 
•umed  the  name  and  arat  of  the  "  Blrons  '*  of  France ; 
which  families  are  yet  extant  with  that  of  England.  There 
are  stll!  the  daughters  of  Courland  of  that  name :  one  of  them 
I  remember  seeing  In  England  In  the  blessed  rear  of  the 
Allies  (1814) —the  Duchess  of  S.— to  whom  the  English 
Duchess  of  Somerset  presented  me  as  a  namesake. — (**  Ernest 
John  Blren,  become  so  fiunous  bj  his  great  adTanoements, 
and  his  not  leu  extraordinary  rererses  of  fortune,  was  bom 
in  Courland,  of  a  Ikmily  of  mean  extraction.  His  mndikther 
bad  b«en  head  groom  to  James,  the  third  Duke  of  Courland, 
and  obtained  from  his  master  the  present  of  a  small  estate  in 
land.  ...  In  1714,  he  made  his  appearance  at  St.  Petersburg, 
and  aoliciied  the  place  of  page  to  the  Princess  Charlotte, 
wife  of  the  Tsarorttch  Alexey ;  bnt  being  contemptuously 
rejected  as  a  person  of  mean  extraction,  retired  to  Mlttan, 
where  he  chanced  to  ingratiate  himself  with  Count  Bestn- 
rheff.  matter  of  the  household  to  Anne,  widow  of  Frederic 
>¥ilUam  duke  of  Courland,  who  resided  at  Mlttao.  Being  of 
a  handsome  figure  and  polite  address,  be  soon  gained  the 
good-wUl  of  the  duchess,  and  became  her  secretary  and 


Of  the  good  feudal  times  fbr  ever  gone, 
On  which  I  have  not  time  just  now  to  lecture. 

Tnm  thence  he  was  drawn  onwards  to  Cologne, 
A  dty  which  presents  to  the  inspector 

Eleven  thousand  maidenheads  of  bone. 

The  greatest  number  flesh  hath  ever  known.  <^ 

Lxm. 

From  thence  to  Holland's  Hague  and  Helvoetsluys, 
That  water-land  of  Dutchmen  and  of  ditches, 

Where  juniper  expresses  its  best  juice. 

The  poor  man's  sparkling  substitute  for  riches. 

Senates  and  sages  have  oondeom'd  its  use  — 
But  to  deny  the  mob  a  cordial,  which  is 

Too  often  all  the  clothing,  meat,  or  fuel. 

Good  government  has  left  them,  seems  but  crueL 

LXIV. 
Here  he  embark*d,  and  with  a  flowing  sail 

Went  bounding  for  the  island  of  the  free. 
Towards  which  the  impatient  wind  blew  half  a  gale ; 

High  dash'd  the  spray,  the  bows  dipp'd  in  the  sea, 
And  sea-sick  passengers  tum'd  somewhat  pale ; 

But  Juan,  aeason'd,  as  he  well  might  be. 
By  former  voyages,  stood  to  watch  the  skilb 
Which  pass'd,  or  catch  the  first  gUmpae  of  the  cliflh. 

LXV. 
At  length  they  rose,  like  a  white  wall  along 

The  blue  sea's  bonier ;  and  Don  Juan  felt — 
What  even  young  strangers  feel  a  little  strong 

At  the  first  sight  of  Albion's  chalky  belt— 
A  kind  of  pride  that  he  should  be  among 

*  Those  haughty  shopkeepers,  who  sternly  dealt 
Their  goods  and  edicts  out  from  pole  to  pole, 
And  made  the  very  billows  pay  them  tolL 

LXVL 
I*ve  no  great  cause  to  love  that  spot  of  earth. 

Which  holds  what  might  have  been  the  noblest 
But  though  I  owe  it  little  but  my  birth,       [nation ; 

I  feel  a  mix'd  regret  and  veneratian 
For  its  decaying  Ihme  and  former  worth. 

Seven  years  (the  usual  term  of  transportation) 
Of  absence  lay  one's  old  resentments  level. 
When  a  man's  country 's  going  to  the  deviL 

Lxyn. 

Alas  1  could  she  bnt  ftilly,  truly,  know 

How  her  great  name  is  now  throughout  abhorr'd ; 
How  eager  all  the  earth  ts  for  the  blow 

Which  shaU  lay  bare  her  bosom  to  the  swoid ; 
How  all  the  nations  deem  her  their  worst  foe. 

That  worse  than  wcrat  offoeM,  the  once  adored 
False  friend,  who  held  out  fhsedom  to  mankind. 
And  now  would  chain  them,  to  the  very  mind ;  — 

chief  farourlta.  On  her  being  declared  soTcreign  of  Russia, 
Anne  called  Blren  to  Petersburg,  and  the  secretary  soon 
became  Duke  of  Courland,  and  first  minister  or  rather  despot 
of  Russia.  On  the  death  of  Anne,  which  happened  In  1740, 
Blren,  being  declared  regent,  continued  dally  increasing  his 
Texations  and  cruelties,  till  he  was  arrested,  on  the  18th 
of  December,  only  twenty  days  aiter  he  had  been  appointed 
to  the  regency ;  and  at  the  rerolution  that  ensura  he  was 
exiled  to  the  Iroien  shores  of  the  Oby." — Tookx.] 

s  [Napoleon's  exclamation  at  the  Elys€e  Bourbon,  June 
the  »d,  1816.] 

*  ['*  Hope  for  a  moment  bade  the  world  fhrewell. 

And  freedom  shrlek'd  when  Kosciusko  fell."— Campr.] 
4  rimmanuel  Kant,  the  celebrated  founder  of  a  new  philo- 
sopldcal  sect,  was  bom  at  Kdnigsberg.    He  died  in  1804.3 
>  {^  The  castled  crag  of  DrachenfeU 

Frowns  o'er  the  wide  and  winding  Rhine,"  ftc.  — 

See  amie,  p.  S4.1 

*  St  Ursula  and  her  eleren  thousand  rirgins  were  still 
extant  in  1816,  and  may  be  so  yet.  as  much  as  erer. 
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LXVHL 
Would  she  be  proud,  or  boftst  herself  the  free. 

Who  is  but  first  of  slaves  ?     The  nations  are 
In  prison,  —  but  the  gaoler,  what  is  he  ? 

No  less  a  yictim  to  the  bolt  and  bar. 
Is  the  poor  privilege  to  turn  the  key 

Upon  the  captive,  fireedom  7     He'sasfiff 
From  the  enjoyment  of  the  earth  and  air 
Who  ijFatches  o*er  the  chain,  as  they  who  wear. 

LXDL 

Don  Juan  now  saw  Albion's  earliest  beauties. 
Thy  cliiTs,  dear  Dover  I  harbour,  and  hotel ; 

Thy  custom-house,  with  all  its  delicate  duties ; 
Thy  waiters  running  mucks  at  every  bell ; 

Thy  packets,  all  whose  passengers  are  booties 
To  those  who  upon  land  or  water  dwell ; 

And  last,  not  least,  to  strangers  uninstructed. 

Thy  long,  long  bills,  whence  nothing  is  deducted. 

T.XX. 
Juan,  though  careless,  young,  and  magniflque, 

And  rich  in  rubles,  diamonds,  cash,  and  credit. 
Who  did  not  limit  much  his  bills  per  week. 

Yet  stared  at  this  a  little,  though  he  paid  It,  — 
(His  Magglor  Duomo,  a  smart,  subtle  Greek, 

Before  him  summ'd  the  awf\il  scroll  and  read  it :) 
But  doubtless  as  the  air,  though  seldom  sunny. 
Is  free,  the  respiration's  worth  the  money. 

LXXL 
On  with  the  horses  1  OiT  to  Canterbury  !      [puddle ; 

Tramp,  tramp  o'er  pebble,  and  splash,  splash  through 
Hurrah  !  how  swiftly  speeds  the  post  so  merry ! 

Mot  like  slow  Germany,  wherein  they  muddle 
Along  the  road,  as  If  they  went  to  bury 

Their  fare ;  and  also  pause  besides,  to  Aiddle, 
With  '<schnappa  "  —  sad  dogs  I  whom  **  Hundsfot,"  or 

"Verflucter," 
Aifect  no  more  than  lightning  a  conductor. 

LXXn. 

Now  there  is  nothing  gives  a  man  such  spirits. 
Leavening  his  blood  as  cayenne  doth  a  curry. 

As  going  at  full  speed  —  no  matter  where  its 
Direction  be,  so  'tis  but  in  a  hurry. 

And  merely  for  the  sake  of  its  own  merits  *, 
For  the  less  cause  there  is  for  all  this  flurry. 

The  greater  is  the  pleasuR  in  arriving 

At  the  great  end  of  travel  — which  is  driving. 

They  saw  at  Canterbury  the  cathedral ; 

Black  Edward's  helm,  ^  and  Becket's  bloody  stone,^ 
Were  pointed  out  as  usual  by  the  bedral. 

In  the  same  quaint,  uninterested  tone  :  — 
There's  glory  again  for  you,  gentle  reader  I   All 

Ends  in  a  rusty  casque  and  dubious  bone,3 
Half-solved  into  these  sodas  or  magnesias. 
Which  form  that  bitter  draught,  the  human  species. 

<  [On  the  tomb  of  the  prince  liet  a  whole-length  bran 
figure  of  him,  his  armour  with  a  hood  of  mail,  and  a  icull 
cap  enriched  with  a  coronet,  which  had  been  once  ttudded 
with  jewels,  but  only  the  collets  now  remain.] 
'  [Becket  was  atiaisinated  In  the  cathedral,  in  1171.] 
>  [The  French  Inscription  on  the  Black  Prince'i  monu- 
ment it  thus  translated  in  the  History  of  Kent :  — 
**  Whoso  thou  be  that  passcst  l^ 
Where  these  corps  interred  lie. 
Understand  what  I  shall  say. 
As  at  this  time  speak  I  may. 
Such  as  thou  art,  sometime  was  I. 
Such  as  I  am,  such  thalt  thou  be. 


c- 


LXXIY. 
The  effect  on  Juan  was  of  course  robUme 

He  breathed  a  thousand  Cressj%  as  he 
That  casque,  which  never  stOQp'd  except  to 

Even  the  bold  Churchman's  tomb  ezdted 
Who  died  in  the  then  great  attempt  to  dimb 

O'er  kings,  who  now  at  least  wuui  talk  ot  law 
Before  they  butcher.     Little  Leila  ga«d. 
And  asked  why  such  a  structure  bad  been  raised : 

LZXV. 
And  being  told  it  was  *'  God's  house,"  she  aid 

He  was  weU  lodged,  but  only  wonder'd  how 
He  sufl^d  Infidels  in  his  homestead. 

The  cruel  Nasarenes,  who  bad  laid  low 
His  holy  temples  in  the  lands  which  bred 

The  true  Believers ;— and  her  iniknt  hnm 
Was  bent  with  grief  that  Mahomet  should  vesi^ 
A  mosque  so  noble,  flung  like  peuls  to  swine. 

LXXYL 

On !  on  1  through  meadows,  managed  like  a 
A  paradise  of  hops  and  high  productioo  ; 

For  after  years  of  travel  by  a  bard  in 

Countries  of  greater  heat,  but  lesser  soctfcip, 

A  green  field  is  a  sight  which  makes  him  pardon 
The  absence  of  that  more  sublime  ooostr 

Which  mixes  up  vines,  olives,  pieU|dues» 

Glaciers,  volcanos,  oranges,  and  loesL 

LXXVIL 
And  when  I  think  upon  a  pot  at  bcer- 


But  I  won't  weep  1 — and  so  drive  on,  poatflkm 
As  the  smart  boys  spurr'd  tut  in  their  career* 

Juan  admired  these  highways  of  flnee  twtin<i— ; 
A  country  in  all  senses  the  most  dear 

To  foreigner  or  native,  save  some  sQly 
Who  *<  kick  against  the  pricks'*  just  at  thb 
And  for  their  pains  get  only  a  flnesh  puncture. 

LXXYm. 
What  a  delightftil  thing's  a  turnpike  road  1 

So  smooth,  so  level,  such  a  mode  of  shaving 
The  earth,  as  scarce  the  eagle  in  the  broHl 

Air  can  accomplish,  with  his  wide  wings  wsviai. 
Had  such  been  cut  in  Phaeton's  time,  the  god 

Had  told  his  son  to  satisfy  his  craving 
With  the  Tork  maU ;  — but  onward  as  we  rollt 
"  Suigit  amari  aliquid"— the  toll ! 

IXXUL 

Alas  !  how  deeply  painfhl  is  all  payment ! 

Take  lives,  take  wives,  take  au^t  exocft  ncs 
purses. 
As  Biachiavel  shows  those  in  purple  raiment. 

Such  is  the  shortest  way  to  general  cuncL 
They  hate  a  murderer  much  less  than  a  flahmm 

On  that  sweet  ore  which  every  body  nursca.  — > 
Kill  a  man's  &mily,  and  he  may  brook  it. 
But  keep  your  hands  out  of  his  breeches'  pocket : 

I  Uttle  thonght  on  the  boor  of  dettk 
So  long  as  l  eqioyed  breath. 
Great  richai  here  I  did  posacat. 
Whereof  1  made  great  nobleDeas ; 
I  had  gold,  aiWer,  wardrolws,  and 
Great  treasurea,  bones,  h<mspa,  Ind. 
But  now  a  caitiiTpoor  an  I, 
Deep  In  the  ground,  k>  here  I  He ; 
My  beau^  great  is  all  quite  gone. 
My  lleah  is  waited  to  the  booe ; 
And  if  fou  should  tee  ma  this  day, 
I  do  not  think  bat  you  would  say. 
That  I  had  never  been  a  naa. 
So  much  alter*d  now  I  ma.'*} 


IF 
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So  said  the  Florentine :  ye  monarcbs,  betrken 

To  your  instructor.     Juan  now  was  borne, 
Just  as  the  day  began  to  wafll^  and  darken, 

0*cr  the  high  hill,  which  looks  with  pride  or  scorn 
Toward  the  great  dty.  —  Ye  who  have  a  spark  in 

Tour  veins  of  Cockney  spirit,  smile  or  mourn 
According  as  you  take  things  well  or  ill ;  — 
Bold  Britons,  we  are  now  on  Shooter's  Hill  1 1 

LXXXL 
The  sun  went  down,  the  smoke  rose  up,  as  firom 

A  half-unquench*d  volcano,  o'er  a  space 
Which  well  beseem*d  the  "Devil's  drawing-room," 

As  some  have  qualified  that  wondrous  place ; 
But  Juan  felt,  though  not  approaching  home, 
•     As  one  who,  though  he  were  not  of  the  race, 
Bevered  the  soil,  of  those  true  sons  the  mother, 
YTho  butcher'd  half  the  earth,  and  bullied  t'  other. « 

Lxxxn. 

A  mighty  mass  of  brick,  and  smoke,  and  shipping, 

Dirty  and  dusky,  but  as  wide  as  eye 
Could  reach,  with  here  and  there  a  sail  Just  skipping 

In  sight,  then  lost  amidst  the  forestry 
Of  masts ;  a  wilderness  of  steeples  peeping 

On  tiptoe  through  their  sea^coal  canopy ; 
A  huge,  dun  cupola,  like  a  foolscap  crown 
On  a  fool's  head — and  there  is  Iiondon  Town  I 

Lxxxm. 

But  Juan  saw  not  this :  each  wreath  of  smoke 
Appear'd  to  him  but  as  the  magic  vapour 

Of  some  alchymic  ftimace,  from  whence  broke 
The  wealth  of  worlds  (a  wealth  of  tax  and  paper) : 

The  gloomy  clouds,  which  o'er  it  as  a  yoke 
Are  bow'd,  and  put  the  sun  out  like  a  taper, 

Were  nothing  but  the  nathral  atmosphere. 

Extremely  wholesome,  though  but  rarely  clear. 

LXXXIV. 
He  paused — and  so  will  I ;  as  doth  a  crew 

Before  they  give  their  broadside.     By  and  by. 
My  gentle  countrymen,  we  will  renew 

Our  old  acquaintance ;  and  at  least  I'll  try 
To  tell  you  truths  you  wlU  not  take  as  true. 

Because  they  are  so ;  — a  male  Mrs.  Fry,* 
With  a  soft  besom  will  I  sweep  your  halls. 
And  brush  a  web  or  two  fIrom  off  the  walls. 

LXXXV. 
Oh  Mrs.  Fry !    Why  go  to  Newgate  ?    Why 

Preach  to  poor  rogues  ?    And  wherefore  not  begin 
With  Carlton,  or  with  other  houses  7    Try 

Tour  hand  at  harden'd  and  imperial  sin. 

I  [**  Under  hli  proad  larrey  the  city  lies. 
And  like  a  mist  beneath  a  hill  doth  rise. 
Whose  state  and  wealth,  the  business  and  the  crowd. 
Seem  at  this  distance  but  a  darker  cloud. 
And  is,  to  him  who  rightly  things  esteems. 
No  other  in  efRsct  than  wnat  it  seems ; 
Where,  with  IUm  haste,  tho'  several  ways  thejr  run. 
Some  to  undo,  and  some  to  be  undone ; 
While  luxury  and  wealth,  like  war  and  peace. 
Are  each  the  other's  ruin  and  increase.*'— Dbnham .] 

*  [India ;  America.] 

3  [The  Quaker  lady,  whose  benevolent  exertions  have 
effected  so  great  a  change  in  the  condition  of  the  female  pri- 
soners in  Newgate.] 

*  [This  worthy  aldennan  died  in  1B29.] 

^  [**  O  for  a  blast  of  that  dread  horn. 

On  Fontarabian  ecboes  borne, 

That  to  King  Charles  did  come. 
When  Rowland  brave,  and  Olivier, 
And  every  paladin  and  peer. 

On  Roncetvalles  died.*' —Marmion.'] 


To  mend  the  people's  an  absurdity, 

A  jargon,  a  mere  philanthropic  lUn, 
Unless  you  make  their  betters  better :  — Yy  I 
I  thought  you  had  more  religion,  Mrs.  Fry. 

LXXXVL 
Teach  them  the  decencies  of  good  threescore ; 

Cure  them  of  tours,  hussar  and  highland  dresses ; 
Tell  them  that  youth  once  gone  returns  no  more. 

That  hired  bunas  redeem  no  land's  distresses ; 
Tell  them  Sir  William  Curtis^  is  a  bore. 

Too  dun  even  for  the  dullest  of  excesses. 
The  witless  Falstaff  of  a  hoary  Hal, 
A  fool  whose  bells  have  ceased  to  ring  at  all. 

LXXZYIL 
Tell  them,  though  it  may  be  perhaps  too  late 

On  life's  worn  confine.  Jaded,  bloated,  sated. 
To  set  up  vain  pretences  of  being  great, 

'Tis  not  so  to  be  good ;  and  be  it  stated. 
The  worthiest  kings  have  ever  loved  least  state : 

And  tell  them ^But  you  won't,  and  I  have  prated 

Just  now  enough ;  but  by  and  by  I  *11  prattle 
Like  Roland's  hom^  in  Boncesvalles*  battle. 


Bon  IliMiu 


CANTO    THB   ELEYKNTH. 


Whxn  Bishop  Berkeley  said  **  there  was  no  matter,"  ^ 
And  proved  it — 'twas  no  matter  what  he  said : 

They  say  his  system  'tis  in  vain  to  batter, 
Too  subtle  for  the  airiest  human  head ; 

And  yet  who  can  believe  it  ?    I  would  shatter 
Gladly  all  matters  down  to  stone  or  lead. 

Or  adamant,  to  find  the  world  a  spirit. 

And  wear  my  head,  denying  that  I  wear  it 

n. 

What  a  sublime  discovery  twas  to  make  the 

Universe  universal  egotism. 
That  all 's  ideal — all  oundveg :  111  stake  the 

World  (be  it  what  you  will)  that  that  *s  no  schism. 
Oh  Doubt! — if  thou  be'st  Doubt,  for  which  some 
take  thee. 

But  which  I  doubt  extremely— thou  sole  prism 
Of  the  Truth's  rays,  spoil  not  my  draught  of  spirit  I 
Heaven's  brandy,  though  our  brain  can  hardly  bear  Iti 

<  [The  odebrated  and  ingenious  Bishop  of  Cloyne,  In  his 
**  Principles  of  Human  Knowledge,*'  denies,  without  any  ce- 
remony, the  existence  of  every  kind  of  matter  whatever ;  nor 
does  he  think  this  conclusion  one  that  need,  in  any  degree, 
stagger  the  incredulous.  **  Some  truths  there  are,'  says  he, 
**  so  near  and  obvious  to  the  mind,  tliat  a  man  need  only 
open  liis  eyes  to  see  them.  Such  I  take  this  important  one 
to  be,  that  all  the  choir  of  heaven,  and  ftimiture  of  earth, 
— in  a  word,  all  those  bodies  wliich  compose  tho  mighty 
frame  of  the  world,  — have  not  any  subslitenoe  without  a 
mind.'*  This  deduction,  however  singular,  was  readily  made 
firom  the  theory  of  our  perceptions  laid  down  by  Descartes 
and  Mr.  Locke,  and  at  that  time  generally  recfaved  In  the 
world.  According  to  that  theory,  we  perceive  nothing  but 
Ideas  which  are  present  In  the  mind,  and  wliich  have  no  de- 
pendence whatever  upon  external  things  {  so  that  we  have 
no  evidence  of  the  existence  of  any  thing  external  to  our 
minds.  Berkeley  appears  to  have  been  altogether  in  earnest. 
In  maintaining  his  scepticism  concerning  the  existence  of 
matter ;  and  the  more  so,  as  he  conceived  Uds  system  to  be 
highly  flivourable  to  the  doctrines  of  religion,  ifaioe  it  re- 
moved matter  from  the  world,  which  liad  already  been  the 
strong  hold  of  the  Atheists.  —  Six  Davio  Baawiraa.] 
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OAMTOII. 


For  ever  and  anon  comes  Indigestion, 

(Not  the  most  *'  dainty  Ariel")  *  and  perplexes 

Our  soarings  with  another  sort  of  question : 
And  that  which  after  all  my  spirit  vexes, 

Is,  that  I  find  no  spot  where  man  can  rest  eye  on, 
'^thout  oonftuion  of  the  sorts  and  sexes, 

Of  beings,  stars,  and  this  unriddled  wonder. 

The  world,  which  at  the  worst's  a  glorious  blunder — 

IV. 
If  it  be  chance ;  or  if  it  be  according 

To  the  old  text,  stiU  better :  —lest  it  should 
Turn  out  so,  well  say  nothing  'gainst  the  wording. 

As  several  people  think  such  hasards  rude. 
They  *re  right ;  our  days  are  too  brief  for  affording 

Space  to  dispute  what  no  one  ever  could 
Decide,  and  evay  bodjf  one  day  will 
Know  very  clearly — or  at  least  lie  stilL 

V. 

And  therefore  will  I  leave  off  metaphysical 
Discussion,  which  is  neither  here  nor  there : 

If  I  agree  that  what  is,  is ;  then  this  I  call 
Being  quite  perspicuous  and  extremely  fldr ; 

The  truth  is,  I  've  grown  lately  rather  phthisical : 
I  don't  know  what  the  reason  is — the  air 

Perhaps ;  but  as  I  suffer  fh>m  the  shocks 

Of  illness,  I  grow  much  more  orthodox. 

VL 
The  first  attack  at  once  proved  the  Divinity 

(But  that  I  never  doubted,  nor  the  Devil) ; 
The  next,  the  Yiigin's  mystical  viiginity ; 

The  third,  the  usual  Origin  of  Evil ; 
The  fourth  at  once  established  the  whole  Trinity 

On  so  uncontrovertible  a  level. 
That  I  devoutly  wish'd  the  three  were  four. 
On  purpose  to  believe  so  much  the  more. 


VIL 
man  who 


has  stood  on  the 


To  our  theme. — The 
Acropolis, 

And  look'd  down  over  Attica ;  or  he 
Who  has  sail'd  where  picturesque  Constantinople  is. 

Or  seen  Timbuctoo,  or  hath  taken  tea 
In  small-eyed  China's  crockery-ware  metropolis. 

Or  sat  amidst  the  bricks  of  Nineveh, 
May  not  think  much  of  London's  first  appearance  — 
But  ask  him  what  he  thinks  of  it  a  year  hence  7 

vm. 

Don  Juan  had  got  out  on  Shooter's  Hill ; 

Sunset  the  time,  the  place  the  same  declivity 
Which  looks  along  that  vale  of  good  and  ill 

Where  London  streets  ferment  in  fUIl  activity ; 
While  every  thing  around  was  calm  and  still. 

Except  the  creak  of  wheels,  which  on  their  pivot  he 
Heard, — and  that  bee-like,  bubbling,  busy  hum 
Of  cities,  that  boil  over  with  their  scum :  — 

DL 
I  say,  Don  Juan,  wrapt  in  contemplation, 

Walk'd  on  behind  his  carriage,  o'er  the  summit. 
And  lost  in  wonder  of  so  great  a  nation. 

Gave  way  to't,  since  he  could  not  overcome  it 

1  C"  Pfotp.  Why,  that  *g  mr  dainty  Ariel :  I  shall  miu  thee ; 
But  jet  thou  ihalt  hare  freedom."  —  Tempest.} 

*  [**  Palstqff'.  Dlaaa'f  foresters,  gentlemen  of  the  shade, 


•*  And  here,"  he  cried.  «• 

Here  peals  the  people's  voice,  nor  csn  fntnmb  it 
Backs,  prisons,  inqwisitinm ;  retoircctioa 
Awaits  it,  each  new  meeting  or  etorttoo. 


**  Here  are  chaste  wives,  pure  lives ;  here  people  ptr 
But  what  they  please ;  and  if  that  things  be  dor. 

Tis  only  that  they  love  to  throw  away 
Their  cash,  to  show  how  much  they  have  a-yor. 

Here  laws  are  all  inviolate ;  none  lay 

Traps  for  the  traveller ;  every  highway 's  dear: 

Here — **  he  was  Interrupted  by  a  knife. 

With — "Damn  your  eyes!   your  moocj  or  vcr^ 
life  I"— 


These  flpeeborn  aonnds  proceeded  from  fiDor 
In  ambush  laid,  who  had  perceived  him 

Behind  his  carriage ;  and,  like  handy  ladsi, 
Had  seised  the  lucky  hour  to  reconnoitre. 

In  which  the  heedless  gentleman  who  gads 
Upon  the  road,  unless  he  prove  a  fighter. 

May  find  Umself  within  that  isle  oT  riches 

Exposed  to  lose  his  life  as  well  as  biec^ca. 

zn. 

Juan,  who  did  not  understand  a  word 
Of  English,  save  their  shibboleth,  <*God 

And  even  that  he  had  so  rarely  heard. 
He  sometimes  thought  'twas  only  thdr  " 

Or  •«  God  be  with  youl**— and  *tl8  not 
To  thhik  so :  for  half  English  aa  I  am 

(To  my  misfortune)  never  can  I  say 

I  heard  them  wbh  "  God  with  you,' 


Juan  yet  quickly  understood  their  gesture^ 
And  being  somewhat  choleric  and  sodden. 

Drew  forth  a  pocket  pistol  from  hb  vesture. 
And  fired  it  Into  one  assailant's  poddli^ — 

Who  fell,  as  rolls  an  ox  o'er  in  his  pastnR, 
And  roar'd  out,  as  he  writhed  his  native 

Unto  his  nearest  follower  or  henchman, 

"  Oh  Jack  1  I'm  floor'd  by  that  'ere  hkwdy 
manl" 


©= 


Oh  which  Jack  and  his  train  set  off  at  speed. 
And  Juan's  suite,  late  scattered  at  a  dxstanee^ 

Came  up,  all  marvdling  at  such  a  deed. 
And  offering,  as  usual,  late  aailstaoce. 

Juan,  who  saw  the  moon's  late  minloo  >  bleed 
As  if  his  veins  would  pour  out  his  rrirtriKt, 

Stood  calling  out  fbr  baxulages  and  lint. 

And  wish'd  he  had  been  less  hasty  with  his 

XV. 

"  Perhaps,"  thought  he,  *Mt  Is  the  coontiT's 
To  welcome  foreigners  in  this  way :  now 

I  recollect  some  innkeepers  who  don*t 
Differ,  except  in  robbing  with  a  bow. 

In  lieu  of  a  bare  blade  and  braaen  front 
But  what  is  to  be  done  7     I  can\  aDov 

The  fellow  to  lie  groaning  on  the  road ; 

So  take  him  up ;  111  help  you  with  the  kal 


minloni  of  Che  raooo :  and  let 
goTemment;  being  eoTemed, 
and  chaste  mistress  tne  mooo. 
~  steal."— tfawy/r.] 
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XT  I. 

But  ere  Vmj  could  peifonn  this  plouB  dutf. 

The  dyhig  man  cried, "  Hold  1  I*Te  got  my  gruel  I 

Oh  I  for  a  glass  of  nutx  !  i     We've  miss'd  our  booty ; 
Let  me  die  where  I  am  !  *'    And  as  the  fuel 

Of  life  shrunk  in  his  heart,  and  thick  and  sooty 
The  drops  fell  ftom.  his  death-wound,  and  he  drew  ill 

His  breath, — he  flnom  his  swelling  throat  untied 

A  kerchief  crying,  '<GWe  Sal  that  !*'^and  died. 

xvn. 

The  cravat  stain'd  with  bloody  drops  fell  down 

Before  Don  Juan*s  feet :  he  could  not  tell 
Exactly  why  it  was  before  him  thrown, 

Nor  what  the  meaning  of  the  man's  ferewell. 
Poor  Tom  was  once  a  kiddy  ^  upon  town, 
'  A  thorough  varmint,  and  a  real  swell,  > 
Full  flash  4,  aU  fimcy,  until  fidrly  diddled. 
His  pockets  first  and  then  his  body  riddled. 

xvm 

Don  Juan,  having  done  the  best  he  could 

In  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
As  soon  as  *<  Crowaer's  quest**  ^  allow'd,  pursued 

His  travels  to  the  capital  apace ;  — 
Esteeming  it  a  little  hard  he  should 

In  twelve  hours*  time,  and  very  little  space, 
EUive  been  obliged  to  slay  a  fteebom  native 
In  self-defence :  this  made  htm  meditative. 

XIX. 

Be  fh)m  the  world  had  cut  off  a  great  man. 
Who  in  his  time  had  made  heroic  bustle. 

Who  in  a  row  like  Tom  could  lead  the  van. 
Boose  in  the  ken  6,  or  at  the  spellken?  hustle  ? 

Who  queer  a  flat  ?  8   Who  (spite  of  Bow-street's  ban) 
On  the  high  toby-spioe^  so  flash  the  muzste  7 

Who  on  a  Urk  io,  with  black-eyed  Sal  (his  blowing)," 

So  prime,  so  swell  >«,  so  nutty  is,  and  so  knowing  ?  ^^ 

XX. 

But  Tom*s  no  more — and  so  no  more  of  Tom. 

Heroes  must  die ;  and  by  God*s  blessing  'tis 
Not  long  before  the  most  of  them  go  home. 

Hail  I  Thamis,  hail  I  Upon  thy  verge  it  is 

1  [Gin  or  Hollands.] 

*  [A  thief  of  the  lower  order,  who,  when  he  li  breeched  by 
a  coune  of  fuooetf ftil  depredation,  dresses  in  the  extreme  of 
▼tilgar  gentility,  and  allBcts  a  knowingness  in  his  air  and  con- 
TerMtion,  which  renders  him  in  reality  an  ottiect  of  ridicule. 
— Vacx.] 

*  [Anr  well-dressed  person  is  emphatically  called  a  swell, 
or  a  reai,  swell.  —  P.  Eoam.3 

*  [A  fellow  who  aflbcts  any  particular  habit,  as  swearing, 
dressing  in  a  particular  manner,  taking  snuff,  Ac.  merely  to 
be  noticed,  is  said  to  do  it  out  of  flash.  —  Ibid.} 

3  [**  2d  Clown.    But  is  this  law  ? 

l*t  Chum,    Ay  marry  is  *t  ?  crowner's  quest  law.**— 
HiwUet.} 

*  r  A  house  that  harbours  thieres  is  called  a  ken.  —  ^  The 
pUynoose.  — ^  To  pussle  or  confound  a  gull,  or  silly  fellow. 
—  B  Robbery  on  horseback.  —  >o  Fun  or  sport  of  any  ktad.  — 
>>  A  pick-pOGket*s  trull.  — ><  So  gentlemanly.  See  Siang 
Dictionaty.] 

>3  (;To  be  mils  upon,  is  to  be  very  much  pleased  or  gratified 
with  any  thing :  thus,  a  person  who  conceires  a  strong  inclin- 
ation for  another  of  the  opposite  sex  is  said  to  be  quUe  nmtty 
upon  him  or  her.  —  Ibid.] 

N  The  advance  of  science  and  of  language  has  rendered  it 
unnecessary  to  translate  the  abore  good  and  true  English, 
spoken  in  its  original  purity  by  the  select  mobility  and  their 
patrons.  The  following  is  a  stanta  of  a  song  which  was  very 
popular,  at  least  in  my  early  days :  — 

**  On  the  high  toby-sploe  flash  the  mussle. 
In  spite  of  each  gallows  old  scout ; 
If  you  at  the  spellken  can't  hustle. 
You  'U  be  hobbled  in  making  a  Clout 


That  Juan's  chariot,  rolling  like  a  drum 

In  thunder,  holds  the  way  it  can't  well  miss. 
Through  Kennlngton  and  all  the  other  «  tons,** 
Which  make  us  wish  ourselves  in  town  at  once ; — 

XXL 
Through  Groves,  so  call*d  as  being  void  of  trees, 

(Like  biau  from  no  light);    through  prospects 
named 
Mount  Pleasant,  as  containing  nought  to  please. 

Nor  much  to  dimb ;  through  little  boxes  framed 
Of  bricks,  to  let  the  dust  in  at  your  ease. 

With  **  To  be  let,**  upon  their  doors  procIaim*d ; 
Through  **  Bows  **  most  modestly  call*d  **  Paradise,** 
Which  Eve  might  quit  without  much  sacrifice ;  — 

xxn. 

Through  coaches,  drays,  choked  turnpikes,  and  a  whirl 
Of  wheels,  and  roar  of  voices,  and  confusion ; 

Here  taverns  wooing  to  a  pint  of  "  purl,**  i& 
There  mails  fi»t  flying  off  like  a  delusion ; 

There  barbers*  blocks  with  periwigs  In  curl 
In  windows ;  here  the  lamplighter's  infusion 

Slowly  distill'd  into  the  glimmering  glass 

(For  in  those  days  we  had  not  got  to  gas — ) ;  18 

xxni. 

Through  this,  and  much,  and  moie^  is  the  approach 

Of  travellers  to  mighty  Babylon : 
Whether  they  come  by  horse,  or  chaise,  or  coach. 

With  slight  exceptions,  all  the  ways  seem  one. 
I  could  say  more,  but  do  not  choose  to  incroach 

Upon  the  Gulde-book*8  privilege.   The  sun 
Had  set  some  time,  and  night  was  on  the  ridge 
Of  twilight,  as  the  party  cross'd  the  bridge. 

XXIV. 
That's  rather  flne,  the  gentle  sound  of  Thamis^ 

Who  vindicates  a  moment,  too^  his  stream 

Though  hardlyheanl  through  multifiirious  ''damme's." 

The  lamps  of  Westminster's  more  regular  gleam. 
The  breadth  of  pavement,  and  yon  shrine  where  fkme 

A  spectral  resident — whose  pallid  beam  [is 

In  shape  of  moonshine  hovers  o*er  the  pile 

Make  this  a  sacred  part  of  Albion's  isle.  17 


11 


Then  your  Blowing  will  wax  gallows  haughty. 
When  she  hears  of  your  scaly  mistake. 

She  '11  surely  turn  snitch  for  the  forty 

That  her  Jack  may  be  regular  weight." 

If  there  be  any  gemman  so  ignorant  as  to  require  a  traduc- 
tion, I  refer  him  to  my  old  friend  and  corporeal  pastor  and 
master,  John  Jackson,  Esq.,  Professor  of  Pugilism ;  who,  I 
trust,  still  retains  the  strength  and  symmetry  of  his  model  of 
a  form,  together  with  his  good  humour,  and  athletic  as  well 
as  mental  accomplishments. 

>>  [A  Und  of  medicated  malt  liquor,  In  which  wormwood 
and  aromatlcs  are  infUaed.  —  Tonn.  j 

10  [The  streets  of  London  were  first  regularly  lighted  with 
gas  in  1812.] 

»7  ["  I  rery  often.**  says  Addison, "  walk  by  myself  in  West- 
minster Abbey.  When  I  look  upon  the  tombs  of  the  great, 
ewen  emotion  of  envy  dies  in  me ;  when  I  read  the  epitaphs 
of  the  beautiftil.  evtarj  inordinate  desire  goes  out ;  when  I 
meet  with  the  grief  of  parents  upon  a  tombstone,  my  heart 
melts  with  compassion;  when  I  see  the  tomb  of  the  pmrents 
themselves,  I  consider  the  vanity  of  grieving  for  those  whom 
we  must  quickly  follow.  When  I  see  kings  lying  by  those 
who  deposed  them ;  when  I  consider  rival  wlto  placed  side  by 
side,  or  the  holy  men  that  divided  the  world  with  their  con- 
tests and  disputes  i  I  reflect  with  sorrow  and  astonishment 
on  the  little  competitions,  factions,  and  debates  of  mankind. 
When  I  read  the  several  dates  of  the  tombs,  of  some  that 
died  yesterday,  and  some  six  hundred  jrears  ago,  I  consider 
that  great  day,  when  we  shall  all  of  us  be  contemporaries,  and 
make  our  appearance  together."] 
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cjunoa. 


The  Druids'  groves  are  gone — so  much  the  better : 

Stone-Henge  is  not — but  what  the  devil  is  it  ?-^ 
But  Bedhun  still  exists  with  its  sage  fetter, 

That  fnaiimim  may  not  bite  you  on  a  visit ; 
The  Bench  too  seats  or  suits  full  many  a  debtor ; 

The  Mansion  House  too  (though  some  people  qulx 
To  me  appears  a  stiff  yet  grand  erection ;  [it) 

But  then  the  Abbey's  worth  the  whole  collection. 

XXVL 
The  line  oflights  too  up  to  Charing  Cross, 

Fall  Mall,  and  so  forth*  have  a  coruscation 
Like  gold  as  in  comparison  to  dross. 

Matched  with  the  Continent's  illumination, 
Whose  cities  Night  by  no  means  deigns  to  gloss. 

The  French  wero  not  yet  a  lamp-lighting  nation. 
And  when  they  grew  so — on  their  new-found  lantern, 
TtmtoaH  of  wicks,  they  made  a  wicked  man  turn. 

xxvn. 

A  row  of  gentlemen  along  the  streets 

Suspended  may  illuminate  mankind. 
As  also  bonfires  made  of  country  seats  ; 

But  the  old  way  is  best  for  the  purblind  : 
The  other  looks  like  phosphorus  on  sheets, 

A  sort  of  ignis  fistuus  to  the  mind. 
Which,  though  tis  certain  to  perplex  and  firighten. 
Must  bum  more  mildly  ere  it  can  enlighten. 

xxvin. 

But  London's  so  well  lit,  that  if  Diogenes 
Could  recommence  to  hunt  his  hoHcst  man. 

And  found  him  not  amidst  the  various  progenies 
Of  this  enormous  city's  spreading  spawn, 

'Twere  not  for  want  of  lamps  to  aid  his  dodging  his 
Yet  undiscover'd  treasure.     What  /  can, 

I  *ve  done  to  find  the  same  throughout  life's  journey. 

But  see  the  world  is  only  one  attorney. 


Over  the  stones  stOl  rattUng,  up  Fall  Mall, 

Through  crowds  and  carriages,  but  waxing  thinner 

As  thunder'd  knockers  broke  the  long  seal'd  spell 
Of  doors  'gainst  duns,  and  to  an  early  dinner 

Admitted  a  small  party  as  night  fell, — 
Don  Juan,  our  young  diplomatic  sinner. 

Pursued  his  path,  and  drove  past  some  hotels, 

St.  James's  Falace  and  St  James's  *<  Hells."  i 

They  reach'd  the  hotel :  forth  stream'd  from  the  firxmt 
A  tide  of  well-clad  waiters,  and  around  [door 

The  mob  stood,  and  as  usual  several  score 
Of  those  pedestrian  FB4>hians  who  abound 

In  decent  London  when  the  daylight  *s  o'er ; 
Commodious  but  immoral,  they  are  found 

Useftil,  like  Malthus,  in  promoting  marriage. — , 

But  Juan  now  is  stepping  from  his  carriage 

XXXL 

Into  one  of  the  sweetest  of  hotels, 
EspedaUy  for  foreigners — and  mostly 

For  those  whom  fiivour  or  whom  fortune  swells. 
And  cannot  find  a  bill's  small  items  costly. 

There  many  an  envoy  either  dwelt  or  dwells 
(The  den  of  many  a  diplomatic  lost  lie). 

Until  to  some  conspicuous  square  they  pass. 

And  blaion  o'er  the  door  their  names  in  bnss. 

^  *'  Hellt/*  gamlng-hoases.  What  their  namber  may  now 
bo  In  this  life,  I  know  not  Before  1  was  of  age  I  knew  them 
prrtty  accurately,  both  "gold"  and  "iilTer.**  I  waa  oooe 
nearly  called  out  by  an  acquaintance,  became  when  he  aakad 


Juan,  whose  was  a  delicate  comnihiinB, 
Frivate,  though  pabUcly  tmportut,  boic 

No  title  to  point  out  with  dne  pneUkm 
The  exact  ailUr  on  which  he  wm  mt  o'er. 

'T  was  merely  known,  that  oo  a  secret  niaiaB 
A  foreigner  of  rank  had  graced  ov  tboR, 

Toung,  handsome,  and  aooompUsh'd,  who  vis  wi 

(In  whiqiers)  to  have  tora'd  his  wteRigB^  hal 


Some  ramoor  also  of  some  strange  adrcntora 
Had  gone  before  him,  and  his  wan  snd  brai 

And  as  romantic  heads  are  pretty  painten, 
And,  above  all,  an  Englishwoman*!  rova 

Into  the  excursive,  breaking  the  hidcQtuics 
Of  sober  reason,  wheresoe'er  it  movci, 

He  found  himself  extremely  in  the  ikiliioo, 

Which  serves  our  thinking  people  for  a  yuioL 

XXZIY. 

I  don't  mean  that  they  are  paadoolesi,  but  qdli 
The  contrary;  but  then  t Is  hi  the  head; 

Tet  as  the  consequences  are  as  bright 
As  if  they  acted  with  the  heart  instead, 

What  after  aU  can  signify  the  site 
Of  todies'  lucubntioiis  7    So  they  lead 

In  safety  to  the  place  for  which  you  start, 

What  matters  if  the  road  be  hcftd  or  heart? 

XXXV. 

Juan  presented  In  the  proper  place. 

To  proper  placemen,  every  Ross  cndcotiil; 

And  was  received  with  all  the  due  grioace, 
By  those  who  govern  in  the  mood  ^tibaSbL 

Who,  seeing  a  handsome  stripling  with  maMii  ba. 
Thought  (what  In  state  aAtot  is  most  tmeoi^ 

That  they  as  easily  might  do  the  yooagslH; 

As  hawks  may  pounce  upon  a  woodknd 
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They  err'd,  as  aged  men  will  do*;  but  by 
And  by  we  11  talk  of  that ;  and  if  we  dooX 

*T  will  be  because  our  notion  is  not  high 
Of  poUtidans  and  thdr  doable  front. 

Who  live  by  Ues,  yet  dare  not  boldly  lie:— 
Now  what  I  love  In  women  is,  they  vnt 

Or  can't  do  otherwise  than  lie,  but  do  It 

So  well,  the  very  truth  seems  ftihfhnod  to  it 

XXXYIL 

And,  after  an,  what  is  a  lie  ?   Tis  bat 
The  truth  in  masquerade ;  and  I  defy 

Historians,  heroes,  lawyers,  priests,  to  pat 
A  tut  without  some  leaven  of  a  tte. 

The  very  shadow  of  true  Truth  would  Aut 
Up  annals,  revelations,  poesy. 

And  prophecy — except  it  should  be  dated 

Some  years  before  the  Incidents  related. 

XXXYIII. 

Fralsedbealllianandallliesi   Whonow 
Can  tax  my  mild  Muse  with  mlssnthroFT ' 

She  rings  the  world's  "  Te  Denm,'  and  her  br^ 
Blushes  for  those  who  will  not : ^bnt  to  4> 

Is  idle ;  let  us  like  most  other*  bow. 
Kiss  hands,  foet,  any  part  of  majesty* 

Alter  the  good  example  of  **  Oreen  Erin," - 

Whose  shamrock  now  seems  rather  wane  ft* 


me  where  I  thoaght  that  hia  soul  would  ho 
answered, "  fai  rilTer  HelL** 

>  [SMths  Irish  ATatar,mCr,  p.  S7S.] 
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Don  Juan  ma  presented,  and  his  dress 
And  mien  excited  general  admiration  — - 

I  don*t  know  which  was  more  admired  or  less : 
One  monstrous  diamond  drew  much  observatlan. 

Which  Catherine  in  a  moment  of  **  ivresse** 
(In  love  or  brandy's  fenrent  ftrmentatlon) 

Bestow'd  upon  him,  as  the  public  leam'd ; 

And,  to  say  truth,  it  had  been  fidrly  eam'd. 

XL. 
Besides  the  minsters  and  underlings. 

Who  must  be  courteous  to  the  accredited 
Diplomatists  of  rather  wavering  kings. 

Until  their  royal  riddle 's  ftilly  read, 
The  very  clerks, — those  somewhat  dirty  springs 

Of  office,  or  the  house  of  office,  fed 
By  foul  corruption  into  streams, — even  they 
Were  hardly  rude  enough  to  earn  their  pay : 

XLI. 
And  insolence  no  doubt  is  what  they  are 

Employ'd  for,  since  it  is  their  daily  labour. 
In  the  dear  offices  of  peace  or  war ;  [neighbour, 

And  should  you  doubt,  pray  ask  of  your  next 
When  for  a  passport,  or  some  other  bar 

To  freedom,  he  applied  (a  grief  and  a  bore), 
If  he  found  not  this  spawn  of  taxbom  riches. 
Like  lap-dogs,  the  least  civil  sons  of  b s. 

XLn. 
But  Juan  was  received  with  much  **  empressement  :** — 

These  phrases  of  refinement  I  must  borrow 
From  our  next  neighbours*  land,  where,  like  a  chess- 
man. 

There  is  a  move  set  down  for  joy  or  sorrow, 
Not  only  in  mere  talking,  but  the  press.    Man 

In  islands  is,  it  seems,  downright  and  thorough, 
More  than  on  continents — as  if  the  sea 
(See  Billingsgate)  made  even  the  tongue  more  fbee. 

XLm. 
And  yet  the  British  **  Damme*'  's  rather  Attic, 

Tour  continental  oaths  are  but  Incontinent, 
And  turn  on  things  which  no  aristocratic 

Spirit  would  name,  and  therefore  even  I  won't  anent  ^ 
This  sul^ect  quote ;  as  it  would  be  schismatic 

In  politesse,  and  have  a  sound  affitmting  in  *t : 
But  "  Damme"  *s  quite  ethereal,  though  too  daring — 
Platonic  blasphemy,  the  soul  of  swearing. 

XLIV. 
For  downright  rudeness,  ye  may  stay  at  home ; 

For  true  or  fidse  politeness  (and  scarce  that 
Now)  you  may  cross  the  blue  deep  and  white  foam — 

The  first  the  emblem  (rarely  though)  of  what 
You  leave  behind,  the  next  of  much  you  come 

To  meet     However,  'tis  no  time  to  chat 
On  general  topics :  poems  must  confine 
Themselves  to  unity,  like  this  of  mine. 

I  **  Anent  '*  wu  a  Scotch  phnue  meaning  "  concerning  ** 
—  **  with  regard  tx>:'*  It  hu  been  made  English  bj  the 
Scotch  noreU ;  and.  as  the  Frenchman  laid,  "  If  it  oe  not^ 
<mght  to  be  EngUsh." 

9  [ '*  Oh,  these  flaws,  and  starts, 

(Impostors  to  true  fear,)  would  well  become 
A  woman's  story,"  &c —  Macbeth.} 

3  *'  Drapery  Misses."  — This  term  is  probably  any  thing 
now  but  a  m^tterv.  It  was,  however,  almost  so  to  me  when 
I  first  returned  rrom  the  East  In  1811—1812.  It  means  a 
pretty*  a  high-born,  a  fashionable  young  female,  well  in- 
structed by  her  friends,  and  ftimished  by  her  milliner  with  a 


XLV. 
In  the  great  world, — which,  being  interpreted, 

Meaneth  the  west  or  worst  end  of  a  dty. 
And  about  twice  two  thousand  people  bred 

By  no  means  to  be  very  wise  or  witty. 
But  to  sit  up  while  othen  lie  in  bed. 

And  look  down  on  the  universe  with  pity, — 
Juan,  as  an  inveterate  patrician. 
Was  well  received  by  persons  of  condition. 

XLVL 

He  was  a  bachelor,  which  is  a  matter 
Of  import  both  to  virgin  and  to  bride. 

The  former's  hymeneal  hopes  to  fiatter ; 
And  (should  she  not  hold  fitst  by  love  or  pride) 

'Tis  also  of  some  moment  to  the  latter : 
A  rib's  a  thorn  in  a  wed  gallant's  side, 

Bequires  decorum,  and  Is  apt  to  double 

The  horrid  sin — and  what's  still  worse,  the  trouble. 

XLVn. 
But  Juan  was  a  bachelor — of  arts. 

And  parts,  and  hearts :  he  danced  and  sung,  and  had 
An  air  as  sentimental  as  Mozart's 

Softest  of  melodies ;  and  could  be  sad 
Or  cheerfiil,  without  any  "  flaws  or  starts,"  « 

Just  at  the  proper  time ;  and  though  a  lad. 
Had  seen  the  world — which  is  a  curious  sight, 
And  very  much  unlike  what  people  write. 

XLVnL 
Fair  virgins  blush'd  upon  him ;  wedded  dames 

Bloom'd  also  in  less  transitory  hues ; 
For  both  commodities  dwell  by  the  Thames, 

The  painting  and  the  painted ;  youth,  ceruse, 
Against  his  heart  preferr'd  their  usual  claims. 

Such  as  no  gentleman  can  quite  refuse : 
Daughters  admired  his  dress,  and  pious  mothers 
Inquired  his  Income^  and  if  he  had  brothers. 

XLDL 
The  milliners  who  ftimish  '*  drapery  Misses  "  > 

Throughout  the  season,  upon  speculation 
Of  payment  ere  the  honey-moon's  last  kisses 

Have  waned  Into  a  crescent's  coruscation. 
Thought  such  an  opportunity  as  this  Is, 

Of  a  rich  foreigner's  initiation. 
Not  to  be  overlook'd — and  gave  such  credit. 
That  fhture  bridegrooms  swore,  and  sigh'd,  and  paid  it. 

L. 
The  Blues,  that  tender  tribe,  who  sigh  o'er  sonnets. 

And  with  the  pages  of  the  last  Review 
Line  the  interior  of  their  heads  or  bonnets. 

Advanced  in  all  their  azure's  highest  hue : 
They  talk'd  bad  French  or  Spanish,  and  upon  its 

Late  authon  ask'd  him  for  a  hint  or  two ; 
And  which  was  softeit,  Russian  or  Castilian  ? 
And  whether  in  his  travels  he  saw  Blon  ? 

wardrobe  upon  credit,  to  be  repaid,  when  married,  by  the 
ikswdoiuf.  The  riddle  was  first  read  to  me  by  a  joung  and 
pretty  heiress,  on  my  praising  the  **  drapery  "  of  the  "  «m- 
toehered"  but  *<  pretty  Tirginittes  "  (Uke  Mrs.  Anne  Page)  of 
the  then  day,  which  has  now  been  some  years  yesterday :  she 
assured  me  that  the  thing  was  common  in  London ;  and  as 
her  own  thousands,  and  Mooming  looks,  and  rich  simplicity 
of  array,  put  any  suspicion  in  her  own  case  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, I  confess  I  gare  some  credit  to  the  allegation.  If  neccs- 
sanr,  authorities  might  be  dted ;  in  which  case  I  could  quote 
boui  "  drapery  "  and  the  wearers.  Let  us  hope,  however, 
that  it  is  now  obsolete. 
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Juan,  who  was  a  little  superficial, 
And  not  in  literature  a  great  Drawcanslr, 

Examined  by  this  learned  and  esiiedal 

Jury  of  matrons,  scarce  knew  what  to  answer : 

His  duties  warlike,  loving  or  official, 
His  steady  application  as  a  dancer, 

Had  kept  him  from  the  brink  of  Hippocrene, 

Which  now  he  fbund  was  blue  inst^  of  green. 

LIL 
However,  he  replied  at  hazard,  with 

A  modest  confidence  and  calm  assurance, 
Which  lent  his  learned  lucubrations  pith. 

And  pass*d  for  arguments  of  good  endurance. 
That  prodigy,  Miss  Araminta  Smith 

(Who  at  sixteen  translated  **  Hercules  Furens" 
Into  as  ftirious  English),  with  her  best  look. 
Set  down  his  sayings  in  her  common-place  book. 

LIIL 
Juan  knew  several  languages — as  well 

He  might — and  brought  them  up  with  skill,  in  time 
To  save  his  fiune  with  each  accompUsh'd  belle, 

Who  still  regretted  that  he  did  not  rhyme. 
There  wanted  but  this  requisite  to  swell 

His  qualities  (with  them)  into  sublime : 
Lady  Fitz-Frisky,  and  Miss  Msevia  Mannish, 
Both  long'd  extremely  to  be  sung  in  Spanish. 

LIV. 
However,  he  did  pretty  well,  and  was 

Admitted  as  an  aspirant  to  all 
The  coteries,  and,  as  in  Banquo's  glass, 

At  great  assemblies  or  in  parties  small. 
He  saw  ten  thousand  living  authors  pass. 

That  being  about  their  average  numeral ; 
Also  the  eighty  *<  greatest  living  poets,'* 
As  every  paltiy  magazine  can  show  it*9. 

LV. 
In  twice  five  years  the  «« greatest  living  poet," 

Like  to  the  champion  in  the  flsty  ring. 
Is  call'd  on  to  support  his  claim,  or  show  it. 

Although  *t  is  an  imaginary  thing. 
Even  I  —  albeit  I*m  sure  I  did  not  know  it. 

Nor  sought  of  foolscap  sutjects  to  be  king, — 
Was  reckon'd  a  considerable  time. 
The  grand  Napoleon  of  the  realms  of  rhyme. 

LVL 
But  Juan  was  my  Moscow,  and  Faliero 

My  Leipsic,  and  my  Mount  Saint  Jean  seems  Cain :  i 
"  La  Belle  Alliance**  of  dunces  down  at  zero. 

Now  that  the  Lion  *s  fidl'n,  may  rise  again : 
But  I  will  fiill  at  least  as  fell  my  hero  ; 

Nor  reign  at  all,  or  as  a  Tnonarch  reign ; 
Or  to  some  lonely  isle  of  gaolers  go. 
With  turncoat  Southey  for  my  turnkey  Lowe. 

Lvn. 

Sir  Walter  reign*d  before  me  ;  Moore  and  Campbell 
Before  and  after;  but  now  grown  more  holy, 

1  [See  an^,  p.  339.] 

<  [Some  Rerlewer  bad  bestowed  the  title  of  **  a  Moral 
Byron  "  on  Mr.  Brjran  Procter,  author  of  **  Dramatic 
Sketches,"  ice  kc  all  published  under  the  name  of  **  Barry 
Cornwall. 'T 

3  [See  anti,  p.  615.] 

*  [The  Biographical  Dictionary  says,—"  Being  in  deU- 
cate  health,  he  was  induced  to  try  the  climate  of  Italy,  where 


The  Muses  upon  Sion*8  hiU  must  ramUe 
With  poets  almost  Cleigymen,  or  wholly ; 

And  Pegasus  has  a  psalmodic  amble 
Beneath  the  very  Reverend  Bowley  Powky, 

Who  shoes  the  glorious  animal  with  stUti* 

A  modem  Ancient  Pistol  —  by  the  hilts ! 

Lvm. 

Still  he  excels  that  artificial  hanl 

Labourer  in  the  same  vineyard,  thoogih  the  vloe 
Yields  him  but  vinegar  for  his  rewani,  — 

That  neutralised  dull  Dorus  of  the  Nine  ; 
That  swarthy  Sponia,  neither  man  nor  faaitl; 

That  ox  of  verse,  who  pltmgkM  for  evoy  line:  — 
Cambyses*  roaring  Bomans  beat  at  least 
The  howling  Hebrews  of  Cybele^  priest 

LDL 

Then  there 's  my  gentle  Euphoes ;  who^  they  sa; , 
Sets  up  for  being  a  sort  of  moral  mt;^ 

He*ll  find  it  rather  difficult  some  day 
.  To  turn  out  both,  or  either,  it  may  be. 

Some  persons  think  that  Coleridge  hath  the  f«aj ; 
And  Wordsworth  has  supporters,  two  or  thrpr ; 

And  that  deep-mouth*d  Boeotian  *■  Savage  Lander  *  > 

Has  taken  for  a  swan  rogue  Southey^  gander. 


John  KeatB,  who  was  kill*d  off  by  one  ciitfciaev 
Just  as  he  really  promis*d  something  gnst. 

If  not  intelligible,  without  Greek 
Contrived  to  talk  about  the  gods  of  late. 

Much  as  they  might  have  been  supposed  to 
Poor  fellow  I  His  was  an  untoward  fiite  ; 

*T  is  strange  the  mind,  that  very  fiery  putidr,  > 

Should  let  itself  be  snuff  *d  out  by  an 


LXI. 

The  list  grows  long  of  live  and  dead 
To  that  which  none  will  gain — or  none  viU 

The  conqueror  at  least ;  who,  ere  Time  rendns 
His  last  award,  will  have  the  long  grass  grow 

Above  his  burnt-out  brain,  and  sapless  cindera. 
If  I  might  augur,  I  should  rate  hut  low 

Their  chances ;  — they  *re  too  numerous,  like  the  thh^ 

Mock  tsrrants,  when  Bome*s  annals  wax*d  but  dun 


Lxn. 

This  is  the  literary  lower  empire, 
Where  the  pnetorian  bands  take  op  tiw 

A  •*  dreadfiil  trade,**  like  his  who  ''gaiften 
The  insolent  soldiery  to  soothe  and 

With  the  same  feelings  as  youM  ooax  a  vsmpire. 
Now,  were  I  once  at  home,  and  in  good  atii^ 

I'd  try  conclusions  with  those  JanisaricSft 

And  show  them  what  an  intellectual  war  faL 


•< 


LXUL 
I  think  I  know  a  trick  or  two,  would  turn 

Their  flanks ;  —  but  it  is  hardly  worth  my 
With  such  small  gear  to  give  myself 

Indeed  I  *ve  not  the  necessary  faOe ; 


•h^ 


he  arrived  in  Norember,  1820,  and  dted  fai  ttw 
cember.    His  death  has  been  attributed  to  the 
critics ;  but  it  was,  in  fact,  ovlng  n>  a  eoiiflinivdve 
of  long  standing."    Compare,  however,  aatt,  p.  994] 

*  **  Divine  particulum  aura.** 

«  c ••  Half-way  dowv 

Hangs  one  that  gathers  samphtre ;  dreadkl 
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My  natural  temper's  really  augbt  but  stem. 

And  even  my  Muse's  worst  reproof's  a  smile ; 
And  then  she  drops  a  brief  and  modem  curtsy. 
And  glides  away,  assured  she  never  hurts  ye. 

LXIV. 
My  Juan,  whom  I  left  in  deadly  peril 

Amongst  live  poets  and  blue  ladles,  past 
With  some  small  profit  through  that  field  so  sterile. 

Being  tired  in  time,  and  neither  least  nor  last. 
Left  it  before  he  had  been  treated  very  ill ; 

And  hencelbrth  found  himself  more  gaQy  dass'd 
Amongst  the  higher  spirits  of  the  day, 
The  sun's  true  son,  no  vapour,  but  a  ray. 

LXV. 
His  moms  he  pass'd  in  business — which  dissected. 

Was  like  aU  business,  a  laborious  nothing 
That  leads  to  lassitude,  the  most  infected 

And  Centaur  Nessus  garb  of  mortal  clothing,  ^ 
And  on  our  sofiis  makes  us  lie  d^ected. 

And  talk  in  tender  horrors  of  our  loathing 
All  kinds  of  toil,  save  for  our  country's  good  — 
Which  grows  no  better,  though  'tis  time  it  should. 

LXVL 
His  afternoons  he  pass'd  in  visits,  luncheons. 

Lounging,  and  boxing  ;  and  the  twilight  hour 
In  riding  round  those  vegetable  puncheons      [flower 

Call'd  ^  Parks,"  where  there  is  neither  firult  nor 
Enough  to  gratify  a  bee's  slight  munchings ; 

But  after  all  it  is  the  only  "bower," > 
(In  Moore's  phrase)  where  the  fhahionable  fiilr 
Can  form  a  slight  acquaintance  with  f^h  air. 

Lxvn. 

Then  dress,  then  dinner,  then  awakes  the  world  I 
Then  glare  the  lamps,  then  whirl  the  wheels,  then 
roar 

Through  street  and  square  fiist  flashing  chariots  hurl'd 
Like  bamess'd  meteors ;  then  along  the  floor 

Chalk  mimics  painting;  then  festoons  are  twirl'd ; 
Then  roll  the  braxen  thunders  of  the  door. 

Which  opens  to  the  thousand  happy  few 

An  earthly  paradise  of  "  Or  Molu." 

LXVIIL 
There  stands  the  noble  hostess,  nor  shall  sink 

With  the  three-thousandth  curtsy ;  there  the  waits. 
The  only  dance  which  teaches  girls  to  think,  * 

Makes  one  in  love  even  with  its  very  fimlts. 
Saloon,  room,  hall,  o'erflow  beyond  their  brink. 

And  long  the  latest  of  arrivals  halts, 
"Midst  royal  dukes  and  dames  condemn'd  to  climb, 
And  gain  an  inch  of  staircase  at  a  time. 

LXOL 
Thrice  happy  he  who,  after  a  survey 

Of  the  good  company,  can  win  a  comer, 
A  door  that's  tnor  boudoir  out  of  the  way, 
I      Where  he  may  fix  himself  like  small "  Jack  Homer," 
I  And  let  the  Babel  round  run  as  it  may. 
And  look  on  as  a  mourner,  or  a  scomer. 
Or  an  approver,  or  a  mere  spectator. 
Yawning  a  little  as  the  night  grows  later. 


But  this  won't  do,  save  by  and  by ;  and  he 
Who,  like  Don  Juan,  takes  an  active  share, 

*  **  lUlta  Nttsieo  dbi  texta  Tenena"— Otid.  Bpitt  is. 

*  [**  Come  to  me,  lore,  I  *Te  wander'd  tu, 

*T  li  past  the  promiied  hour : 
Come  to  me,  lore,  the  twilight  star 
Shall  guide  thee  to  my  bower.'*— Mooai.] 


Must  steer  with  care  through  all  that  glitterhig  sea 
Of  gems  and  plumes  and  pearls  and  silks,  to  where 

He  deems  it  is  his  proper  place  to  be ; 
Dissolving  in  the  waits  to  some  soft  air. 

Or  proudller  prancing  with  mercurial  skill. 

Where  Science  marshals  forth  her  own  quadrille. 

IiXXTi 
Or,  if  he  dance  not,  but  hath  higher  views 

Upon  an  heiress  or  his  neighbour's  bride. 
Let  him  take  care  that  that  which  he  pursues 

Is  not  at  once  too  palpably  descried. 
Full  many  an  eager  gentleman  oft  rues 

His  haste :  impatience  is  a  blundering  guide, 
Amongst  a  people  ftunous  for  reflectioa. 
Who  like  to  play  the  fool  with  circumspection. 

Lxxn. 

But,  if  you  can  contrive,  get  next  at  supper ; 

Or  if^  forestall'd,  get  opposite  and  ogle :  — 
Oh,  ye  ambrosial  moments  I  always  upper 

In  mind,  a  sort  of  sentimental  bogle,  * 
Which  sits  for  ever  upon  memory's  crupper. 

The  ghost  of  vanish'd  pleasures  once  in  vogue  !  HI 
Can  tender  souls  relate  the  rise  and  fidl 
Of  hopes  and  fears  which  shake  a  single  balL 

Lxxm. 

But  these  precautionary  hints  can  touch 
Only  the  common  run,  who  must  pursue. 

And  watch,  and  ward ;  whose  plans  a  word  too  much 
Or  little  overturns ;  and  not  the  few 

Or  many  (for  the  number 's  sometimes  such) 
Whom  a  good  mien,  especially  if  new, 

Or  Ihme,  or  name,  for  wit,  war,  sense,  or  nonsense, 

Fermiti  whate'er  they  please,  or  did  not  long  since. 

Lxxrv. 

Our  hero,  as  a  hero,  young  and  handsome. 
Noble,  rich,  celebrated,  and  a  stranger. 

Like  other  slaves  of  course  must  pay  his  ransom. 
Before  he  can  escape  firom  so  much  danger 

As  will  environ  a  conspicuous  man.     Some 
Talk  about  poetry,  and  *'  rack  and  manger," 

And  ugliness,  disease,  as  toil  and  trouble ;  — 

I  wish  they  kAew  the  life  of  a  young  noUe. 

LXXY. 
They  are  young,  but  know  not  youth — ^it  is  anticipated ; 

Handsome  but  wasted,  rich  without  a  son ; 
Their  vigour  in  a  thousand  arms  is  dissipated ; 

Their  cash  earner  from,  their  wealth  goes  to  a  Jew ; 
Both  senates  see  their  nightly  votes  participated 

Between  the  tyrant's  and  the  tribunes'  crew ; 
And  having  voted,  dined,  drank,  gamed,  and  whored. 
The  femily  vault  receives  another  lord. 

LXXVL 
« Where  is  the  world?"  cries  Tonng,  at  eighty — & 
"Where 

The  world  in  which  a  man  was  bom  7  "  Alas  1 
Where  is  the  world  of  ei^A<  years  past  7  *Twa9there — 

I  look  for  it — 'tis  gone,  a  globe  of  glass  t 
Crack'd,  ihiver'd,  vanish'd,  scarcely  gased  on,  ere 

A  silent  change  dissolves  the  glittering  mass. 
Statesmen,  chiefe,  orators,  queens,  patriots,  kings, 
And  dandies,  all  are  gone  on  the  wind's  whags. 

s  CSeeMtfa,p.466.] 

*  Scotch  for  gobUn. 

*  [Toung  was  more  than  eighty  yean  old  when  be  pob- 
Uahed  his  poem,  entitled  "  Resignation,"  &c.] 
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Lxxvn. 

Where  is  Napoleon  the  Grand  ?   Ood  knows : 
Where  Uttle  Castlereagh?   The  devil  can  tell; 

Where  Orattan,  Curran,  Sheridan,  all  thoae 
Who  bound  the  bar  or  senate  in  their  spell  ? 

Where  is  the  unhappy  Queen,  with  all  her  woes  ? 
And  where  the  Daughter,  whom  the  Isles  loved  well  ? 

Where  are  those  martyr'd  saints  the  Five  per  Cents  ?  i 

And  where — oh,  where  the  devil  are  the  Bents  ? 

LXXVIIL 

Where's  Brummel?   DishU     Where's  Long  Pole 

WeUesley?    Diddled.  [the  Third? 

Where's  Whitbread?   Eomllly?   Where's  George 

MThere  is  his  will  ?  >  (That's  not  so  soon  unriddled. ) 

And  where  is  •*  Fum  "  the  Fourth,  our  "  royal  bird  ?  "  * 

Gone  down,  it  seems,  to  Scotland  to  be  fiddled 

Unto  by  Sawney's  violin,  we  have  heard : 
'<Caw  me,  caw  thee" — for  six  months  hath  been 

hatching 
This  scene  of  royal  itch  and  loyal  scratching. 

LXXDL 
Where  is  Lord  This ?   And  where  my  Lady  That? 

The  Honourable  Mistresses  and  Misses  ? 
Some  laid  aside  like  an  old  Opera  hat. 

Married,  unmarried,  and  remarried :  (this  is 
An  evolution  oft  performed  of  late. ) 

Where  are  the  Dublin  shouts — and  London  hisses  ? 
Where  are  the  Grenvllles  7  Tum'd  as  usual   Where 
My  Mends  the  Whigs  ?   Exactly  where  they  were. 

LXXX. 
Where  are  the  Lady  Carolines  and  Franceses  ? 

Divorced  or  doing  thereanent.     Te  amuds 
So  brilliant,  where  the  list  of  routs  and  dances  Is, — 

Thou  Morning  Post,  sole  record  of  the  panels 
Broken  in  carriages,  and  all  the  phantasies 

Of  fkBhlon, — say  what  streams  now  flU  those 
channels? 
Some  die,  some  fly,  some  languish  on  the  Continent, 
Because  the  times  have  hardly  left  them  one  tenant. 

LXXXL 
Some  who  once  set  their  caps  at  cautious  dukes. 

Have  taken  up  at  length  with  younger  brothers : 
Some  heiresses  have  bit  at  sharpers'  hooks  *. 

Some  maids  have  been  made  wives,  some  merely 
mothers ; 
Others  have  lost  their  firesh  and  fUry  looks : 

In  short,  the  list  of  alterations  bothers. 
There 's  little  strange  In  this,  but  something  strange  Is 
The  unusual  quickness  of  these  common  changes. 

T.YTTTT, 

Talk  not  of  seventy  years  as  age ;  in  seven 
I  have  seen  more  changes,  down  from  monarchs  to 

1  n*  I  am  readf  to  accept  the,  or  almoit  any  mortgajn,  any 
thing  to  get  out  of  the  tremulous  Fundi  of  these  osdilatonr 
times.  There  will  be  a  war  somewhere,  no  doubt— and 
whererer  it  may  be,  the  Funds  will  be  affected  more  or  less ; 
BO  pray  get  us  out  of  them  with  all  proper  expedition.  It  has 
been  tiie  burthen  of  my  song  to  you  three  years  and  better, 
and  about  as  useftd  as  better  counsels."— Lonf  Bjfron  to  Mr. 
Kmnatrd,  Jan.  18.  1838.] 

<  [The  old  story  of  the  will  of  George  L,  said  to  have  been 
destroyed  by  Georse  IL  No  such  calumny  was  ever  heard 
of  as  to  George  III.] 

s  [See  Moore's  "Fum  and  Hum,  the  Two  Birds  of  Boy- 
«Uy,^'  appended  to  his  "  Fudge  Family."] 
«  [The  Congress  at  Verona,  in  1823.    See  ontt,  p.  6aa] 
*  [**  If  I  had  a  thousand  sons,  the  first  human  principle 
I  would  teach  them  should  be  to  forswear  thin  potations,  and 
addict  themselves  to  sack."  — SHAXSP./fci»fy/F.] 

<  [**  Carpe  diem,  quim  in«"»w<"»n  creduU  postero." — Hoa.] 


The  humblest  individual  under 
Than  might  suf&oe  a  moderate  oeDtmy 

I  knew  that  nought  was  lasting,  bat  nam 
Change  grows  too  changeable,  vitbout  hting 

Nought's  permanent  among  the  homan 

Except  the  Whigs  not  getting  into  plaee. 

T.YTYTTT 

I  have  seen  Napoleon,  who  secm'd  quite  a 
Shrink  to  a  Saturn.     I  have  seen  a  Duke 

(No  matter  which)  turn  politician  stupider. 
If  that  can  well  be,  than  his  wooden  look. 

But  It  is  time  that  I  should  hoist  my  *^  Uae 
And  sail  for  a  new  theme:  — Ihave 

To  see  It — the  king  hiss'd,  and  then 

But  don't  pretend  to  settle  which  wm 

LXXXIV. 

I  have  seen  the  Landholders  withoot  a  rap — 
I  have  seen  Joanna  Southcote — I  hare  seen 

The  House  of  Commons  tum'd  to  a  lax-tnp — 
I  have  seen  that  sad  affidr  of  the  laie  Queen 

I  have  seen  crowns  worn  instead  of  a  IboTis  cap 
I  have  seen  a  Congresa^  doing  all  tfaat^ 

I  have  seen  some  nations  hke  o'eiloaded  mm 

Kick  off  their  burthens — mfuning  tlie  Idgh 

LXXXV. 
I  have  seen  small  poets,  and  great  prascn. 

Interminable — noi  eternal — speakcfa — 
I  have  seen  the  ftmds  at  war  with  house  an 

I  have  seen  the  country  gentlemen  turn  sqi 
I  have  seen  the  people  ridden  o'er  like 

By  slaves  on  horseback — I  have 
Exchanged  for  **  thin  potations*  &  by  John  Ba]I>- 
I  have  seen  John  half  detect  himself  a  fiaoL  — 


♦  "S 


LXXXVL 

But  **  carpe  diem,"  Juan,  *<  caipe, 

To-morrow  sees  another  race  as  gay 
And  transient,  and  devoured  by  the 

•*  Life 's  a  poor  player," — then  **play  oat  tke  ^,* 
Te  villains !  **  and  above  all  keep  a  sharp  ejc 

Much  less  on  what  yon  do  than  whai  yoa  say: 
Be  hypocritical,  be  cautious,  be 
Not  what  you  seem,  but  always  what  yt»  ass. 

Lxxxyn. 

But  how  shall  I  relate  in  other  cantos 

Of  what  befell  our  hero  in  the  land. 
Which  *tis  the  common  cry  and  He  to  vaant  • 

A  moral  country  ?    But  I  hold  my  baud — 
For  I  disdain  to  write  an  Atalantis ;• 

But  'tis  as  well  at  once  to  understand* 
Tou  are  not  a  moral  people,  and  you  know  lt» 
Without  the  aid  of  too  sincere  a  poet 

'  [♦•  Oat,  yoa  rogoa  I  play  oat  the  ykaf.^—BtmrfTri 
•  [See  the  **  New  Atalands.  or  Mtmdn  and  Maaoi  « 
sereral  Persons  of  Quality,** -> a  wock  la  '^j^*?*' 
thoress,  Mrs.  Manler,  makes  Tory  Um  with  asaar  _a*= 
guished  characters  of  lierdjiT.  WartqrtoG  calls  a  *  *  9m*» 
book,  full  of  court  and  party  scandal,  aad  mUanms** 
dfcminacy  of  style  and  senHmcat,  which  wall  _ . 
bauched  taste  or  the  better  Tulgar.**    Pope  also 
in  the  "  Rape  of  the  Lock,"— 

■*  As  longas  ^talimttB  shall  be  read. 
Or  the  small  pillow  grace  a  lady's  bed. 
While  nymphs  take  treats  or  aaaifMdaes  sm, 
So  long  my  honour,  name,  and  prabe  shall  k*«. 
And  Swift,  in  his  ballad  on  **  CortiaM:  **' 
*'  Her  common-plaee  book  all  gaUaat  Is ; 
Of  scandal  now  a  comuowla— 
She  pours  It  out  In  Atakmm, 
Or  memoirs  of  the  New  Uteipla.**] 
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IXXXVUL 
VFhat  Juan  law  fnd  underwent  dull  be 

My  topiG,  with  of  coune  the  due  restriction 
Which  is  required  bjr  proper  courtesy ; 

And  recollect  the  work  is  only  fiction. 
And  that  I  staig  of  neither  mine  nor  me. 

Though  every  scribe,  in  some  slight  turn  of  diction, 
inil  hint  allusions  never  meant.     Ne'er  doubt 
27Uj — when  I  speak,  I  don't  hint,  but  speak  out. 

LXXXIX. 

Whether  he  married  with  the  third  or  fburth 
Ofbpring  of  some  sage  husband-hunting  countess, 

Or  whether  with  some  virgin  of  more  worth 
(I  mean  In  Fortune's  matrimonial  bounties) 

He  took  to  regularly  peopling  Earth, 

Of  which  your  lawlVd  awful  wedlock  fount  is,— 

Or  whether  he  was  taken  in  for  damages, 

For  being  too  excursive  in  his  homages,— 

XC. 

Is  yet  within  the  unread  events  of  time. 

Thus  ftr,  go  forth,  thou  lay,  which  I  will  back 
Against  the  same  given  quantity  of  rhyme. 

For  being  as  much  the  sulgect  of  attack 
As  ever  yet  was  any  work  sublime. 

By  those  who  love  to  say  that  white  is  black. 
So  much  the  better  1 — I  may  stand  alone, 
Bat  would  not  change  my  firee  thoughts  fbr  a  thhme. 


Bon  Saltan* 


OANTO    THE    TWELFTH. 


I 


Of  an  the  barbarous  middle  ages,  that 
Which  is  most  barbarous  is  the  middle  age 

Of  man :  it  is — I  really  scarce  know  what ; 
But  when  we  hover  between  fool  and  sage. 

And  don't  know  Justly  what  we  would  be  at — 
A  period  something  like  a  printed  page. 

Black  letter  upon  foolscap,  while  our  hair 

OrowB  grixsled,  and  we  are  not  what  we  were ;  — 

n. 

Too  old  for  youth, — too  young,  at  thirty-five. 
To  herd  with  boys,  or  hoard  with  good  threescore,  — 

I  wonder  people  should  be  left  alive ; 
But  since  they  are,  that  epoch  is  a  bore : 

1  [Cantos  XIL,  XIII.,  and  XIV.  appeared  in  London,  in 
Korember,  1823.] 

s  [In  an  anpubll«hed  letter  to  Mr.  Douglas  KJnnaird,  dated 
Geno«,  Jan.  18. 182S,  we  find  the  following  paisage :  —  "  I  teitt 
economise  and  ifo,  at  I  hare  partly  proved  to  you  by  my 
turplua  revenue  of  ISSa,  which  almost  equals  the  ditto  of  the 
United  States  of  America  (vide  President's  Report  to  Con- 
gress) ;  and  do  you  second  my  parsimony  by  Judidous  dis- 
bursementi  of  what  is  requisite,  and  a  moderate  liquidation. 
Also  make  an  invettment  of  any  spare  moneys  as  may  render 
some  usance  to  the  owner ;  because,  however  little,  *  every 
little  makes  a  mickle, '  as  we  of  the  north  say,  with  more 
reason  than  rhyme.  I  hope  that  you  have  all  receipts,  ftc. 
Ac.  frc,  and  acknowledgments  of  monevs  paid  in  liquidation 
of  debts,  to  prevent  extortion,  and  hinaer  the  fellows  from 
coming  twice,  of  which  they  would  be  capable,  particularly 
as  my  abcence  would  lend  a  pretext  to  the  pretension.  —  You 
will  perhaps  wonder  at  this  recent  and  furious  fit  of  accumu- 
lation and  retrenchment ;  but  it  Is  not  so  unnaturaL  I  am 
not  naturally  ostentatious,  although  once  careless,  and  ex- 
pensive because  tareleu :  and  mv  most  extravagant  passions 
have  pretty  well  suhsidisd,  as  it  is  time  they  should  on  the 


Love  lingers  stlU,  although  'twere  late  to  wive ; 

And  as  for  other  love,  the  illusion's  o'er ; 
And  money,  that  most  pure  imagination. 
Gleams  only  through  the  dawn  of  its  creation.  * 

m. 

O  Gold  I    Why  call  we  misers  miserable  ?  ' 
Theirs  is  the  pleasure  that  can  never  pall ; 

Theirs  is  the  best  bower  anchor,  the  chain  cable 
Which  holds  tut  other  pleasures  great  and  smaU. 

Te  who  but  see  the  saving  man  at  table. 
And  scorn  his  temperate  board,  as  none  at  all, 

And  wonder  how  the  wealthy  can  be  sparing, 

Know  not  what  visions  spring  from  each  cheese-paring. 

IV. 
Love  or  lust  makes  man  sick,  and  wine  much  sicker ; 

Ambition  rends,  and  gamiilg  gains  a  loss ; 
But  making  money,  slowly  first,  then  quicker. 

And  adding  still  a  little  through  each  cross 
(Which  wiU  come  over  things),  beats  love  or  liquor. 

The  gamester's  counter,  or  the  statesman's  cbrou, 
O  Gold  I  I  still  prefer  thee  unto  paper. 
Which  makes  bank  credit  like  a  bark  of  vapour. 

V. 
Who  hold  the  balance  of  the  world  ?    Who  reign 

O'er  congress,  whether  royalist  or  liberal  ? 
Who  rouse  the  shirtless  patriots  of  Spain  ?  *       [aO. ) 

(  That  make  old  Europe's  journals  squeak  and  gibber 
Who  keep  the  world,  both  old  and  new,  in  pain 

Or  pleasure  ?   Who  make  politics  run  glibber  all  ? 
The  shade  of  Buonaparte's  noble  daring  7  — 
Jew  BothschUd,  and  his  fellow-Christian,  Baring. 

VL 
Those,  and  the  truly  liberal  Lafitte, 

Are  the  true  lords  of  Europe.    Every  loan 
Is  not  a  merely  speculative  hit. 

But  seats  a  nation  or  upsets  a  throne. 
Bepubllcs  also  get  involved  a  bit ; 

Columbia's  stock  hath  holders  not  unknown 
On  'Change ;  and  even  thy  silver  soil,  Peru, 
Must  get  Itself  discounted  by  a  Jew. 

VIL 
Why  call  the  miser  miserable  ?  as 

I  said  before :  the  frugal  life  is  his. 
Which  in  a  saint  or  cynic  ever  was 

The  theme  of  praise :  a  hermit  would  not  ralss 
Canonisation  fi)r  the  self-same  cause. 

And  wherefore  blame  gaunt  wealth's  austerities  ? 
Because,  you  11  say,  nought  calls  for  such  a  trial ;  •— 
Then  there's  more  merit  in  his  self-denial. 

very  vern  of  thirty-five.  I  always  looked  to  about  thirty  as 
the  barner  of  any  real  or  fierce  aellght  in  the  passions,  and 
determined  to  work  them  out  In  the  younger  ore  and  better 
veins  of  the  mine ;  and  I  flatter  nmeu  (perhaiis)  that  I  have 
pretty  well  done  so,  and  now  the  aross  is  coming,  and  I  lovet 
tuere :  for  we  must  love  something.  At  any  rate,  then,  I 
have  a  pasiimi  the  more,  and  thus  a  feeling.  However,  it  is 
not  for  myself;  but  I  should  like,  God  willing,  to  leave 
something  to  mv  relatives  more  than  a  mere  name ;  and 
besidei  that,  to  be  able  to  do  good  to  others  to  a  greater 
extent.  If  nothing  else  wiU  do,  1  must  try  bread  and  water ; 
which,  by  the  way,  are  very  nourishing  and  sufficient,  if  good 
of  their  kind.'*] 

s  [BoswiLL.  *'  I  have  heard  old  Mr.  Sheridan  maintain, 
with  much  Inmnulty,  that  a  complete  miser  is  a  happy  man : 
a  miser  who  gives  hlmselfwholly  to  the  one  passion  of  saving.'* 
— JoRRBON.  •*  That  Is  flying  in  the  face  of  aU  the  world, 
who  have  called  an  avaricious  man  a  misery  iMcause  he  is 
miserable.  No,  sir;  a  man  who  both  spends  and  saves 
money  is  the  h^piest  man,  because  he  has  both  eaioymsnts.** 
—  Botwett,  voL  vlL  p.  174.,  edit.  1836.1 

4  The  Descamisados. 
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OAXTDXIL 


vnL 

He  is  your  only  poet ;  — pusioii,  pure. 
And  sparkling  on  from  heap  to  heap,  displays, 

PD8ses9*df  the  ore,  of  which  mere  hope§  allure 
Nations  athwart  the  deep :  the  golden  rays 

Flash  up  in  ingots  from  the  mine  obscure ; 
On  him  the  diamond  pours  its  brilliant  blaie ; 

While  the  mild  emerald's  beam  shades  down  the  dies 

Of  other  stones,  to  soothe  the  miser's  eyes. 

DL 
The  lands  on  either  side  are  his :  the  ship 

From  Ceylon,  Inde,  or  tar  Cathay  i,  unloads 
For  him  the  fragrant  produce  of  each  trip ; 

Beneath  his  cars  of  Ceres  groan  the  roads. 
And  the  Tine  blushes  like  Aurora's  Up ; 

His  very  cellars  might  be  kings'  abodes; 
While  he,  despising  every  sensual  call. 
Commands — the  intellectual  lord  of  alL 


Perhaps  he  hath  great  projects  in  his  mind. 
To  build  a  college,  or  to  fbund  a  race,^ 

A  hospital,  a  church,  — and  leave  behind 
Some  dome  surmounted  by  his  meagre  face : 

Perhaps  he  &in  would  liberate  mankind 
Even  with  the  very  ore  which  makes  them  base; 

Perhaps  he  would  be  wealthiest  of  his  nation. 

Or  revel  in  the  joys  of  calculation. 

XL 
But  whether  all,  or  each,  or  none  of  these 

May  be  the  hoarder's  principle  of  action. 
The  fool  will  call  such  mania  a  disease  :  — 

What  is  his  own  9  Oo — look  at  each  transaction, 
Wars,  revels,  loves — do  these  bring  men  more  ease 

Than  the  mere  plodding  through  each  **  vulgar 
fraction  7  " 
Or  do  they  benefit  mankind  ?    Lean  miser ! 
Let  spendthrifts' heirs  inquire  of  yours — who'swiser? 

xn. 

How  beauteous  are  rouleaus  I  how  charming  chests 
Containing  ingots,  bags  of  dollars,  coins 

(Not  of  old  victors,  all  whose  heads  and  crests 
Weigh  not  the  thin  ore  where  their  visage  shines. 

But)  of  fine  undipt  gold,  where  dully  rests 
Some  likeness,  which  the  glittering  cirque  confines, 

Of  modem,  reigning,  sterling,  stupid  stamp :  — 

Tes !  ready  money  it  Aladdin's  lamp. 

>  [Cbfaa.] 

t     ["  Die,  and  endow  a  college,  or  a  cat.*' — Fopb.] 

*  [*'  Lore  rules  the  court,  the  camp,  the  grora. 

And  men  below,  and  taints  abore, 

And  loYC  is  heaven,  and  heaven  is  lors." 

La^HftkeLattMimitra.} 

*  [Mr.  Malthus  tells  us,  that  the  way  to  reduce  our  poor- 
rates  it  to  persuade  the  lower  orders  to  continence ;  to  dis- 
courage them,  as  much  as  possible,  from  marrying ;  to  preach 
wedding-sermons  to  them,  if  they  will  marry,  upon  the 
immorality  of  breeding, — that  being  a  luxury  reserved  only 
for  those  who  can  afford  it ;  and  if  they  will  persist  in  so 
improper  and  immoral  a  practice,  after  so  solemn  and  well- 
timed  a  warning,  to  leave  them  to  the  punishment  of  severe 
want,  and  rigidly  deny  all  parish  assistance.  No  public 
relief  is  to  be  given  to  the  starving  infant ;  it  is  worth  nothing 
to  sodetjr,  for  its  place  will  be  presently  supplied,  and  society, 
therefore,  has  no  ftirther  business  than  to  nang  the  mother. 
If  she  should  shorten  the  sufferings  of  her  babe  rather  than 
see  it  die  of  want.  The  rich  are  to  be  called  upon  for  no 
sacrifices  ;  nothing  more  is  required  of  them,  than  that  they 
should  harden  th«r  hearts.  That  we  may  not  be  suspected 
of  exaggerating  the  detestable  hard-heartedness  of  his  system* 
we  present  it  in  his  own  language.—  SoUTHjnr.] 
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"  Love  rules  the  camp,  ebe  ooai^  the  gme,. 
fiv  love  [lirt; 

Is  heaven,  and  heaven  is  love :  *>— n  iap  (br 
Whkh  It  were  rather  dlificalt  to  prove 

(A  thing  with  poetry  in  geneial  bird). 
Perhaps  there  may  be  something  in  "the  giovt' 

At  least  it  rhymes  to  **love: **  bat  I'm  pRpori 
To  doubt  (no  less  than  landlords  of  thdr  icntil) 
If  **courts"  and  *< camps'*  be  quite  so  seotiiBatiL 

XIV. 
But  if  Love  don't,  Caak  does,  and  Csih  doae: 

Cash  rules  the  grove,  and fdls  It  too  baMa; 
Without  cash,  camps  were  thin,  and  eonitsvcRgn; 

Without    cash,   Malthus  tells  yoa^"  ttr  a 
So  Cash  rules  Love  the  ruler,  on  Us  own     [faiUei'' 

High  ground,  as  virgin  Cynthia  swiyi  the  ttdet 
And  as  for  **  Heaven  being  Love,"  why  ootiir  hn; 
Is  waaE  r    Heaven  is  not  Love,  tii  KstrinflD^- 

XV. 

Is  not  all  love  prohibited  whatever, 
Excepting  marriage  ?  which  is  love,  no  doaX 

After  a  sort ;  but  somehow  people  nevrr        [c2 
With  the  same  thought  the  two  vocdi hitc Ht 

Love  may  exist  with  marriage,  and  ikoM  em. 
And  marriage  also  may  exist wiflxnt; 

But  love  Mom  bans  is  both  a  sin  sod  shsnv, 

And  ought  to  go  by  quite  another  nane. 

XVL 
Now  if  the  "court,"  and  "camp,"  and  "pwt* ^ 

Becruited  all  with  constsnt  manied  nxn.     [^ 
Who  never  coveted  their  neighbour's  lot, 

I  say  that  line's  a  lapsus  of  the  pen;  — 
Strange  too  in  my  "  buon  camersdo"  Scott, 

So  celebrated  for  his  morals,  when 
My  Jei&vy  held  him  up  as  an  example  ^ 
To  me ;  —  of  which  these  morals  irs  ampk. 

xvn. 

^ell,  if  I  dont  succeed,  I  havt  sneoeeded, 
And  that's  enough ;  succeeded  in  nif  po^ 

The  only  time  when  much  success  ii  nreAid : 
And  my  success  produced  what  I,  in  woc^ 

Cared  most  about ;  it  need  not  now  be  pkadr^** 
Whate'er  it  was,  twas  mine ;  I've  piM,  t»  c^ 

Of  late,  the  penalty  of  such  suooesi, 

But  have  not  leam'd  to  wish  it  any  km. 

»  C"  We  have  no  notion  that  Lord  Byron  hsdmyi^i^'- 
inteotioo  in  these  pubUcattons,  and  ra^  "'^^V^ 
wish  to  commt  the  morals,  or  ftBoair  ut  h*#<*f '^ 
readers ;  tmt  ft  is  gur  duty  to  say,  that  nuch  si  vu  "^ 
published  appears  to  us  to  have  this  tendency.  »^  ^ 
to  this  is  the  system,  or  the  temper,  of  ths  frnt  i^ 
Waverley.    With  all  his  unrivalled  power  of  lo«^  " 
Judgment,  of  pathos  and  pleasantry,  Uic  t^B^^V^*. 
ments  is  imifonnly  generous,  faMlulgatt,sBd  foed-**^'^ 
and  so  remote  fram  the  bitterness  of  iBlnntkropT- ^ 
never  indulges  in  sarcasm,  and  scuvely,  tniV7^'^« 
his  merriment  so  fiv  as  derision.     But  ttepet^'^t, . 
which  he  stands  most  broadly  and  proudly  dl*J*f"f"™ 
Lord  Byron  is.  that  beginning,  as  he  fropm  *^ 
some  ludicrous  or  satirical  theme,  ha  ofW  Itf' i^?I^ 
of  it  some  feelings  of  a  feneroos  or  tenlle  U». *^^. 
by  exciting  our  tender  wty,  or  deep  rtspscL  Jw  JJ*  , 
individuals  or  dassea  or  persoos  who  scoaad  *  "|*_: 
brought  on  the  stage  Ibr  our  mere  sport  asd  f^^ff^L 
thus  making  the  ludicrous  Itself  tulworvlsai  totti  ?;% 
benevolence — and  inoilcartng.  at  every  tan,  mm  •»[: 
end  and  result  of  all  his  triab  and  ezpvtBMtA^jT. 
our  kind,  and  th«  duty  and  delight  of  aoortW  ■■f^ 
sympathy  with  the  Joys  and  sorrows  tt  «'vc'7  'S, 
men.**— JimxT,  «s  ike  JUtetargA  tLnkmff  10>1 
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xvni. 

That  suit  in  Chancery, — which  tome  persons  plead 
In  an  appeal  to  the  unborn,  whom  they, 

In  the  fidth  of  their  procreative  creed. 
Baptise  pofterity,  or  future  day, — 

To  me  seema  but  a  dubious  kind  of  ned 
To  lean  on  for  support  in  any  way ; 

Since  odds  are  that  posterity  will  know 

No  more  of  them,  than  they  of  her,  I  trow. 


Why,  I*m  posterity — and  so  are  you ; 

And  whom  do  we  remember  ?   Not  a  hundred. 
Were  every  memory  written  down  all  true. 

The    tenth   or   twentieth  name  would  be  but 
blundered ; 
Even  Flutarch*s  Lives  have  but  pick*d  out  a  few, 

And  *gainst  those  fcw  your  annalists  have  thunder'd ; 
And  Mitford  >  in  the  nineteenth  century 
Gives,  with  Greek  truth,  the  good  old  Greek  the  lie.' 


Good  people  all,  of  every  degree, 
Te  gentle  readers  and  ungentle  writen, 

In  this  twelfth  Canto  *t\»  my  wish  to  be 
As  serious  as  if  I  had  for  inditers 

Malthus  and  Wilberforce : — the  last  set  free 
The  Negroes,  and  Is  worth  a  million  fighters ; 

Whfle  Wellington  has  but  enslaved  the  Whites, 

And  Bialthus  does  the  thing  'gainst  which  he  writes. 

XXL 
I*m  serious — so  are  all  men  upon  paper ; 

And  why  should  I  not  form  my  speculation. 
And  hold  up  to  the  sun  my  little  taper  ?  ^ 

Mankind  Just  now  seem  wrapt  in  meditation 
On  constitutions  and  steam-boats  of  vapour ; 

While  sages  write  against  all  procreation. 
Unless  a  man  can  calculate  his  means 
Of  feeding  brats  the  moment  his  wife  weans. 

XXIL 
That's  noble  I  That's  romantic  I  For  my  part, 

I  think  that  **Fhilo.genitivenes8"  is» 
(Now  here 's  a  word  quite  after  my  own  heart. 

Though  there's  a  shorter  a  good  deal  than  this, 
If  that  politeness  set  it  not  apart ; 

But  I  *m  resolved  to  say  nought  that's  amiss) — 
I  say,  methinks  that  *<  Fhilo-genitiveness  *** 
Might  meet  fhnn  men  a  little  more  forgiveness. 

xxm. 

And  now  to  business. — O  my  gentle  Juan  I 
Thou  art  in  London — In  that  pleasant  place, 

Where  every  kind  of  mischief  *s  daily  brewing. 
Which  can  await  warm  youth  in  its  wild  race. 

'Tis  true,  that  thy  career  is  not  a  new  one ; 
Thou  art  no  novice  in  the  headlong  chase 

Of  early  life ;  but  this  is  a  new  land. 

Which  foreigners  can  never  understand. 

>  Sc«  Mitford**  Greece.    "  GnecU  Verax.'*     HU  great 

Itleafare  oonsitto  Inpraiilng  tyrant*,  abaiing  Plutarch,  spell- 
ng  oddly,  and  wrltinc  quaintly ;  and  what  !■  strange,  after 
all,  kit  U  the  best  moaem  history  of  Greece  in  any  language, 
and  he  if  perhaps  the  best  of  all  modern  historians  whatso- 
ever. Harinff  named  his  sins,  it  b  but  (kir  to  state  his  Tirtues 
—learning,  labour,  research,  wrath,  and  partiality.  I  call 
tbe  latter  rlrtues  In  a  writer,  because  they  make  him  write  in 
earnest. 

'  [*'  It  has  been,  ixOuriouslr  for  him,  too  exteosirely  held 
among  modem  writers,  that  rlutarch  was  to  be  considered 
as  m  historian  whose  authority  might  be  quoted  for  matters 
or  fact  with  the  same  confidence  as  that  of  Thucydides  or 
Aenophon,  or  Caesar  or  Tacitus.  Sometimes,  indeed,  he 
undertakes  historical  discussion,  or.  relating  diflterent  reports, 
lesTu  Judgment  on  them  to  his  reader.    When  truth  thus 


X3UV. 
What  with  a  small  diversity  of  climate. 

Of  hot  or  cold,  mercurial  or  sedate, 
I  could  send  forth  my  mandate  like  a  prima 

Upon  the  rest  of  Europe's  social  state ; 
But  thou  art  the  most  difficult  to  rhyme  at. 

Great  Britain,  which  the  Muse  may  penetrate. 
All  countries  have  their  **  Lions,"  but  in  thee 
There  is  but  one  superb  menagerie. 

XXV. 

But  I  am  sick  of  politics.     Begin, 

*<  Paulo  M^lora."  Juan,  undecided 
Amongst  the  paths  of  being  **  taken  in," 

Above  the  ice  had  like  a  skater  glided : 
When  tired  of  play,  he  flirted  without  sin 

With  some  of  those  fidr  creatures  who  have  prided 
Themselves  on  innocent  tantallsation, 
And  hate  all  vice  except  its  reputation. 

XXYL 

But  these  are  f^,  and  in  the  end  they  make 
Some  devilish  escapade  or  stir,  which  shows 

That  even  the  purest  people  may  mistake 
Their  way  thtough  virtue's  primrose  paths  of  snows ; 

And  then  men  stare,  as  if  a  new  ass  spake 
To  Balaam,  and  fh)m  tongue  to  ear  o'erflows 

Quicksilver  small  talk,  ending  (if  you  note  it) 

With  the  kind  world's  amen — **  Who  would  have 
thought  it?" 

xxvn. 

The  little  Leik,  with  her  orient  eyes, 

And  taciturn  Asiatic  disposition. 
(Which  saw  all  western  things  with  small  surprise, 

To  the  surprise  of  people  of  condition. 
Who  think  that  novelties  are  butterflies 

To  be  pursued  as  food  fbr  inanition,) 
Her  charming  figure  and  romantic  history 
Became  a  kind  of  fhshionaUe  mystery. 

XXVIIL 
The  women  much  divided — as  is  usual 

Amongst  the  sex  in  little  things  or  great     [all — 
Think  not,  fhir  creatures,  that  I  mean  to  abuse  you 

I  have  always  liked  you  better  than  I  state  : 
Since  I  Ve  grown  moral,  still  I  must  accuse  you  all 

Of  being  apt  to  talk  at  a  great  rate ; 
And  now  there  was  a  general  sensation 
Amongst  you,  about  LeUa's  education. 

XXIX 

In  one  point  only  were  you  settled  —  and 
Tou  had  reason ;  *t  was  that  a  young  child  of  grace. 

As  beautif\il  as  her  own  native  land. 
And  1^  away,  the  bst  bud  of  her  nee, 

Howe'er  our  friend  Don  Juan  might  command 
Himself  for  five,  four,  three,  or  two  yean*  space, 

Would  be  much  better  taught  beneath  the  eye 

Of  peeresses  whose  folUes  had  run  dry. 

appears  bis  ohfect,  his  matter  to  valuable  for  the  historian. 
But  generally  to  do  Justice  to  his  great  work,  his  Livea, 
apparently  It  should  be  considered  that,  next  at  least  to 
panegyric  of  his  nation,  example,  political  and  moral,  was  hia 
purpose,  more  than  historical  information.  Little  scrupulous 
as  he  has  shown  himself  about  transactions  the  most  public, 
oonoeming  which  he  often  contradicts,  without  reserre  or 
apology,  not  only  the  highest  authorities,  but  eTcn  himself,  it 
can  hardly  be  supposed  that  he  would  scrutinise  with  great 
solicitude  the  testunonies  to  private  anecdote*,  if  eren  he  doe* 
not  sometimes  indulge  his  invention.*'  —  Mitford.] 

>  ['*  Thus  commentators  each  dark  passage  shun, 

And  hold  their  farthing  candles  to  the  sun.'*— Youno.] 
*  [Fhilo-progenitiveness.     S^urahoim  and  Gall  dlacorer 
the  organ  of  this  name  in  a  bump  behind  the  ears,  and  say  It 
to  remarkably  developed  in  the  buU.] 
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So  first  there  was  a  generouB  emulation. 
And  then  there  was  a  general  competition, 

To  undertake  the  orphan's  education. 
As  Juan  was  a  person  of  condition. 

It  had  been  an  affh)nt  on  this  occasion 
To  talk  of  a  subscription  or  petition ; 

But  sixteen  dowsgers,  ten  unwed  she  sages. 

Whose  tale  belongs  to  «<  IIallam*s  Middle  Ages, 

ZXZL 

And  one  or  two  sad,  separate  wives,  without 
A  fruit  to  bloom  upon  their  withering  bough — 

Begged  to  bring  up  the  little  girl,  and  "otrf,**  — 
For  that  *s  the  phrase  that  setfles  all  things  now. 

Meaning  a  virgin's  first  blush  at  a  rout. 
And  all  her  points  as  thorough-bred  to  show : 

And  I  assure  you,  that  like  virgin  honey 

Tastes  their  first  season  (mostly  if  they  have  money). 

xxxn. 

How  all  the  needy  honourable  misters. 
Each  out-at-ell)Ow  peer,  or  desperate  dandy, 

The  watchful  mothers,  and  the  careful  sisters, 
(Who,  by  the  by,  when  clever,  are  more  handy 

At  making  matches,  where  **  't  is  gold  that  glisters,** 
Than  their  he  relatives,)  like  flies  o'er  candy 

Buu  round  "  the  Fortune  "  with  their  busy  battery. 

To  turn  her  head  with  waltxing  and  with  flattery ! 

xxxm. 

Each  aunt,  each  cousin,  hath  her  speculation ; 

Nay,  married  dames  will  now  and  then  discover 
Such  pure  disinterestedness  of  passion, 

I  *ve  known  them  court  an  heiress  for  their  lover. 
**  Tantaene !  '*  ^  Such  the  virtues  of  high  station. 

Even  in  the  hopeful  Isle,  whose  outlet  *s  "  Dover ! 
While  the  poor  rich  wretch,  obiicct  of  these  cares. 
Has  cause  to  wish  her  sire  had  had  male  heirs. 
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Some  are  soon  bagg'd,  and  some  r^ect  three  doien. 

*T  is  fine  to  see  them  scattering  refusals 
And  wild  dismay  o'er  every  angry  cousin 

(Friends  of  the  party),  who  begHn  accusals. 
Such  as  — **  Unless  Miss  (  Blank  )  meant  to  have  chosen 

Poor  Frederick,  why  did  she  accord  perusals 
To  his  billets  ?    Why  waltz  with  him  7   Why,  I  pray. 
Look  yea  last  night,  and  yet  say  tio  to-day  ? 

XXXV. 

"  Why  ?  — ^Why  ?  —  Besides,  Fred  really  was  attached ; 

'T  was  not  her  fortune — he  has  enough  without : 
The  time  will  come  she  *11  wish  that  she  had  snatch'd 

So  good  an  opportunity,  no  doubt :  — 
But  the  old  marchioness  some  plan  had  hatch'd, 

As  1 11  tell  Aurea  at  to-morrow's  rout : 
And  after  all  poor  Frederick  may  do  better — 
Pray  did  you  see  her  answer  to  his  letter  ?** 

XXXVI. 

Smart  uniforms  and  sparkling  coronets 
Are  spum'd  in  turn,  until  her  turn  arrives, 

After  male  loss  of  time,  and  hearts,  and  bets 
Upon  the  sweepstakes  for  substantial  wives  ; 

And  when  at  last  the  pretty  creature  gets 

Some  gentleman,  who  fights,  or  writes,  or  drives. 

It  soothes  the  awkward  squad  of  the  r^ectcd 

To  find  how  very  badly  she  selected. 

1  [**  Tan(KDe  animis  coeletUbui  Ire  !*'— Vmc] 


For  sometimes  they  accept  some  kng  poioa; 

Worn  out  with  importunity ;  or  M 
(But  here  perhaps  the  instances  are  (Hnt) 

To  the  lot  of  him  who  scarce  punned  it  aL 
A  haxy  widower  tum'd  of  fbrty 's  sure  * 

(If  *tis  not  vain  examples  to  recall) 
To  draw  a  high  prise :  now,  bowe'er  be  got  ber,  I 
See  nought  more  strange  In  this  than  t*o0Mr  kttaj. 

XXXVUL 
I,  for  my  part — (one  **  modem  initaiioe'*iiioR, 

*•  True,  *tis  a  pity— pity  tis,  tb  trae") 
Was  chosen  fhim  out  an  amatory  aooic. 

Albeit  my  years  were  less  diacreet  than  few; 
But  though  I  also  had  reibrm'd  before 

Those  became  one  who  soon  were  to  be  t«o^ 
111  not  gainsay  the  generous  public's  voice 
That  the  young  lady  made  a  momtrou  duke. 

XXXIX. 

Oh,  pardon  my  digression — or  at  least 
Peruse  I  'TIS  always  with  a  moral  end 

That  I  dissert,  like  grace  before  a  fcast: 
For  like  an  aged  aunt  or  tiresome  fHcad, 

A  rigid  guardian,  or  a  zealous  priest. 
My  Muse  by  exhortation  means  to  mend 

AH  people,  at  all  times,  and  in  moat  plaoe^ 

Which  puts  my  Pegasus  to  these  grare  pseci. 


But  now  I *m  going  to  be  immoral;  now 
I  mean  to  show  things  really  as  tbcy  are, 

Not  as  they  ought  to  be :  for  I  avow. 
That  till  we  see  what's  what  in  fhct,  wetefir 

From  much  improvement  with  that  virtooof  ploogk 
Which  skims  the  suzftce,  leaving  icaree  asor 

Upon  the  black  loam  long  manured  by  Vice, 

Only  to  keep  its  com  at  the  old  price. 


But  first  of  little  Leila  well  diqpose; 

For  like  a  day-dawn  she  was  young  and  poR. 
Or  like  the  old  comparison  of  snows. 

Which  are  more  pure  than  pleasant  to  be  oe. 
Like  many  people  every  body  knows, 

Don  Juan  waa  delighted  to  secure 
A  goodly  guardian  for  his  Inftnt  chars** 
Who  might  not  profit  much  by  being  at  taiie: 

XLIL 

Besides,  he  had  found  out  he  was  no  tutor 
(I  wish  that  others  would  find  out  tbc  «Df ); 

And  rather  wish'd  in  such  things  to  stuid  Dnitcr, 
For  silly  wards  will  bring  their  goardiam  bhcx: 

So  when  he  saw  each  ancient  dame  a  soitar 
To  make  his  little  wild  Asiatic  tame. 

Consulting  '*  the  Society  for  Vice 

Suppression,**  Lady  Pinchbeck  was  his 


XLni. 
Olden  she  was— but  had  been  very  yooiiK; 

Virtuous  she  was — and  had  been,  I  beiicit; 
Although  the  worid  has  such  an  evil  tongw 

That but  my  chaster  ear  will  not  reedr 

An  echo  of  a  syllable  that^  wrong : 

In  fkct,  there 's  nothing  makes  me  m  macl  r^- 
As  that  abominable  tittle-tattle. 
Which  is  the  cud  eschew*d  by  human  cattle: 

•  This  line  may  puzsle  the -*— "  — —*■  * 

present  generadon. 
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XLIV. 
Moreover  I*ve  remark'd  (and  I  was  once 

A  tMght  obserrer  in  a  modest  way), 
And  90  may  erery  one  except  a  dunce, 

That  ladies  in  their  youth  a  little  gay, 
Besides  their  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  sense 

Of  the  sad  consequence  of  going  astray, 
Are  wiser  in  their  warnings  *galnst  the  woe 
Which  the  mere  passionless  can  never  know. 

XLV. 
While  the  harsh  prude  indemnifies  her  virtue 

By  railing  at  the  unknown  and  envied  passion. 
Seeking  fiur  less  to  save  you  than  to  hurt  you, 

Or,  what's  still  worse,  to  put  you  out  of  fiishion,— 
The  kinder  veteran  with  calm  words  will  court  you. 

Entreating  you  to  pause  before  you  dash  on ; 
Expounding  and  illustrating  the  riddle 
Of  epic  Love*s  beginning,  end,  and  middle. 

XLVL 
Now  whether  it  be  thus,  or  that  they  are  stricter. 

As  better  knowing  why  they  should  be  so^ 
I  think  you'll  find  from  many  a  fimiily  picture. 

That  daughters  of  such  mothers  as  may  know 
The  world  by  experience  rather  than  by  lecture. 

Turn  out  much  better  for  the  Smithfleld  Show 
Of  vestals  brought  into  the  marriage  mart. 
Than  those  bred  up  by  prudes  without  a  heart. 

XLVn. 
I  said  that  Lady  Pinchbeck  had  been  talk*d  about— 

As  who  has  not,  if  female,  young,  and  pretty  ? 
But  now  no  more  the  ghost  of  Scandal  stalk'd  about ; 

She  merely  was  deem'd  amiable  and  witty. 
And  several  of  her  best  bdo-mots  were  hawk*d  about : 

Then  she  was  given  to  charity  and  pity. 
And  pass'd  (at  least  the  latter  years  of  life) 
For  being  a  most  exemplary  wife. 

XLVm. 

High  in  high  circles,  gentle  In  her  own. 
She  was  the  mild  reprover  of  the  young. 

Whenever — which  means  every  day — they'd  shown 
An  awkward  inclination  to  go  wrong. 

The  quantity  of  good  she  did 's  unknown. 
Or  at  the  least  would  lengthen  out  my  song : 

In  brief;  the  little  orphan  of  the  East 

Had  raised  an  interest  in  her,  which  increased. 

XLCL 
Juan,  too,  was  a  sort  of  fkvourite  with  her. 

Because  she  thought  him  a  good  heart  at  bottom, 
A  little  spoil'd,  but  not  so  altogether ; 

Which  was  a  wonder,  if  you  think  who  got  him. 
And  how  he  had  been  toss'd,  he  scarce  knew  whither: 

Though  this  might  ruin  others,  it  did  not  him. 
At  least  entirely — for  he  had  seen  too  many 
Changes  in  youth,  to  be  surprised  at  any. 

L. 
And  these  vicissitudes  tell  best  in  youth ; 

For  when  they  happen  at  a  riper  age. 
People  are  apt  to  blame  the  Fates,  forsooth. 

And  wonder  Providence  is  not  more  sage. 

1  [**  The  fame  fedlng  that  makes  the  people  of  France  with 
to  keep  the  pictures  and  statues  of  other  nations,  must 
naturailv  make  other  nations  wish,  now  that  Tictory  is  on 
their  siae,  to  return  those  articles  to  the  lawftal  owners. 
According  to  my  feelings,  it  would  not  only  be  unjust  In  the 


Adversity  is  the  first  path  to  truth : 

He  who  hath  proved  war,  stonn,  or  woman's  rige. 
Whether  his  winters  be  eighteen  or  eighty. 
Hath  won  the  experience  which  Is  deem'd  so  weighty. 

LL 

How  tar  it  profits  is  another  matter.  — 

Our  hero  gladly  saw  his  little  chaiige 
Safe  with  a  lady,  whose  last  grown-up  daughter 

Being  long  married,  and  thus  set  at  larger 
Had  left  all  the  accomplishments  she  taught  her 

To  be  transmitted,  like  the  Lord  Mayor*s  barge, 
To  the  next  comer ;  or — as  it  will  tell 
More  Muse-like— like  to  Cytherea's  shelL 

LIL 
I  call  such  things  transmission ;  for  there  Is 

A  floating  balance  of  accomplishment. 
Which  fonns  a  pedigree  fttnn  Miss  to  Miss, 

According  as  their  minds  or  backs  are  bent. 
Some  waltz ;  some  draw ;  some  fiithom  the  abyss 

Of  metaphysics ;  others  are  content 
With  music ;  the  most  moderate  shine  as  wits ; 
While  others  have  a  genius  tum'd  for  fits. 

LUL 
But  whether  fits,  or  wits,  or  harpsichords. 

Theology,  fine  arts,  or  finer  stays. 
May  be  the  baits  for  gentlemen  or  lords 

With  regular  descent,  in  these  our  days. 
The  last  year  to  the  new  transfers  its  hoards ; 

New  vestals  claim  men's  eyes  with  the  same  praise 
Of  **  elegant"  et  eatera,  in  fresh  batches — 
All  matchless  creatures,  and  yet  bent  on  matches. 

LIV. 
But  now  I  will  begin  my  poem.    'TIS 

Perhaps  a  little  strange.  If  not  quite  new. 
That  firom  the  first  of  Cantos  up  to  this 

I've  not  begun  what  we  have  to  go  through. 
These  first  twelve  books  are  merely  flourishes, 

Preludios,  trying  just  a  string  or  two 
Upon  my  lyre,  or  making  the  pegs  sure ; 
And  when  so,  you  shall  have  the  overture. 

LV. 
My  Muses  do  not  care  a  pinch  of  rosin 

About  what's  called  success,  or  not  succeeding : 
Such  thoughts  are  quite  below  the  strain  they  have 
chosen; 

'Tis  a  "  great  moral  lesson  "^  they  are  reading. 
I  thought,  at  setting  off^  about  two  dosen 

Cantos  would  do ;  but  at  Apollo's  pleading. 
If  that  my  Pegasus  should  not  be  founder'd, 
I  think  to  canter  gently  through  a  hundred. 

LVL 
DoQ  Juan  saw  that  microcosm  on  stilts, 

ydept  the  Great  World ;  for  it  is  the  least. 
Although  the  highest :  but  as  swords  have  hilts 

By  which  their  power  of  mischief  Is  increased. 
When  man  In  battle  or  In  quarrel  tilts. 

Thus  the  low  world,  north,  south,  or  west,  or  east, 
Must  still  obey  the  high  s.which  is  their  handle. 
Their  moon,  their  sun,  their  gas,  their  fkrthtng  candle. 

Allied  Sovereigns  to  gratifr  the  French  people,  but  the  sacri- 
floe  they  would  m^e  wouul  be  impolitic,  as  it  would  deprive 
them  of  the  opportunity  ofgiTing  the  French  nation  a  great 
moral  leuoH.^  Wsluhgton,  Paris,  1815.] 
t  [*•  Enflji  partout  la  bonne  sodit^  r£gle  tout.*'— Voltaixs.] 
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Lvn. 

He  had  many  firiendi  who  had  many  wives,  and  was 
Well  look'd  upon  by  both,  to  that  extent 

Of  frtendshlp  which  you  may  accept  or  poss, 
It  does  nor  good  nor  harm ;  being  merely  meant 

To  keep  the  wheels  going  of  the  hi^er  class. 
And  draw  them  nightly  when  a  ticket  *s  sent : 

And  what  with  masquerades,  and  fetes,  and  balls, 

For  the  first  season  such  a  life  scarce  palls. 

LYin. 

A  young  unmarried  man,  with  a  good  name 
And  fortune,  has  an  awkward  part  to  play ; 

For  good  society  is  but  a  game, 
**  The  royal  game  of  Goose  i,'*  as  I  may  say. 

Where  every  body  has  some  separate  aim. 
An  end  to  answer,  or  a  plan  to  lay — 

The  single  ladies  wishing  to  be  double, 

The  married  ones  to  save  the  virgins  trouble. 

LDL 
I  don*t  mean  this  as  general,  but  particular 

Examples  may  be  found  of  such  pursuits : 
Though  several  also  keep  their  perpendicular 

Like  poplars,  with  good  principles  fbr  roots ; 
Yet  many  have  a  method  more  reticuhr — 

**  Fishers  for  men,**  like  sirens  with  sdft  lutes : 
For  talk  six  times  with  the  same  single  lady, 
And  you  may  get  the  wedding  dresses  ready. 

LX. 
Perhaps  you*U  have  a  letter  firom  the  mother. 

To  say  her  daughter's  feelings  are  trepann*d ; 
Perhaps  you'll  have  a  visit  firom  the  brother. 

All  strut,  and  stays,  and  whiskers,  to  demand 
What  **  your  bitentions  are  7  " — One  way  or  other 

It  seems  the  virgin's  heart  expects  your  hand : 
And  between  pity  for  her  case  and  yours, 
Toull  add  to  Matrimony's  list  of  cures. 

LZL 
I've  known  a  dosen  weddings  made  even  thng. 

And  some  of  them  high  names :  I  have  also  known 
Young  men  who — though  they  hated  to  discuss 

Pretensions  which  they  never  dream'd  to  have 
Yet  neither  frighten'd  by  a  fiemate  Alas,      [shown — 

Nor  by  mustachios  moved,  were  let  alone, 
And  lived,  as  did  the  broken-hearted  fisir. 
In  happier  plight  than  if  they  form'd  a  pair. 

Lxn. 

There 's  also  nightly,  to  the  uninitiated, 
A  peril — not  indeed  like  love  or  marriage, 

But  not  the  less  for  this  to  be  depreciated : 
It  is — I  meant  and  mean  not  to  disparage 

The  show  of  virtue  even  in  the  vitiated — 
It  adds  an  outward  grace  unto  their  carriage — 

But  to  denounce  the  amphibious  sort  of  harlot, 

•(  Couleur  de  rose,**  who*s  neither  white  nor  scariet 

LXUL 
Such  is  your  cold  coquette,  who  can't  say  *'  No," 

And  won't  say  **  Yes,"  and  keeps  you  on  and  oif-ing 
On  a  lee-shore,  till  it  begins  to  blow —        [scoffing. 

Then  sees  your  heart  wreck'd,  with  an  inward 

1  [This  ancient  game  originated,  I  bellere,  In  Gennany, 
and  is  well  calculatml  to  make  young  persona  ready  at  reck- 
oning the  produce  of  two  given  numberi.  It  is  called  the 
gime  of  the  goose,  because  at  erery  fourth  and  Oflh  com- 


This  works  a  worid  of  sentimental  woe,  | 

And  sends  new  Werters  yearly  to  tkdr  coin; 
But  yet  is  merely  innocent  flirtation. 
Not  quite  adultery,  but  adulterstiaD. 

LXIY.  I 

<*  Ye  gods,  I  grow  a  talker  1**    Letospnte. 

The  next  of  perils,  though  I  place  it  HmtiL 
Is  when,  without  regard  to  "  chorch  or  ilito," 

A  wife  makes  or  takes  love  in  opriglit  canat 
Abroad,  such  things  decide  few  women's  ftte— 

(Sudi,  eariy  traveller!  is  the  truth  thou  ksnat>- 
But  in  old  England,  when  a  young  bride  cm, 
Poor  thing  I  Eve's  was  a  tiiflhig  case  to  ben. 

LXV. 

For  *tis  a  km,  newspaper,  humdrum,  lamSi 
Country,  where  a  young  couple  of  the  nme  199 

Cant  form  a  friendship,  but  the  world  o'cnvs  t 
Then  there's  the  vulgar  trickof  those  d^-ddsa^' 

A  verdict — grievous  fbe  to  those  who  csok  tt!- 
Forms  a  sad  cUmax  to  romantic  bamiges : 

Besides  those  soothing  speeches  of  the  pleaden, 

And  evidences  which  regale  all  readen. 

LXVL 

But  they  who  blunder  thus  are  raw  begjnnm; 

A  little  genial  sprinkling  of  hypocrisy 
Has  saved  the  tuot  at  thousand  splendid  stanra. 

The  loveliest  oligarchs  of  our  gynocncy ; 
You  may  see  such  at  all  the  balls  and  dbwn» 

Among  the  proudest  of  our  aristocn«7. 
So  gentle,  charming,  charitable,  diastc— 
And  all  by  having  tact  as  well  as  tsslft 

LXV1L 

Juan,  who  did  not  stand  in  the  predicament 
Of  a  mere  norioe,  had  one  safieguaid  moit; 

For  he  was  sick no,  'twas  not  the  mrd  oa  I 

meant — 
But  he  had  seen  so  much  good  lote  bciie. 

That  he  was  not  in  heart  so  very  weak;^l noc 
But  thus  much,  and  no  sneer  against  the  ibtfr 

Of  white  diflh,  white  necks,  blue  eyes,  bluer  stsctaN 

Tithes,  taxes,  duns,  and  doors  witib  double  kvckiu 

Lxvm. 

But  coming  young  fh»m  lands  and  scenes  roaoaar. 

Where  live^  not  lawsuits,  must  be  risk'd  fcrh» 
And  Passion's  self  must  have  a  spice  of  fhnbc 

Into  a  country  where  tSs  half  a  tebion, 
Seem'd  to  him  half  commercial,  half  pedsstlc, 

Howe'er  he  might  erteem  thb  monl  ostSaa: 
Besides  (alas  1  his  taste— Ibrgive  and  pity .') 
At  first  he  did  not  think  the  wooien  peetty. 


I  say  at>Sri< — for  he  fbund  out  at  kat. 
But  by  degrees,  that  they  were  fairer  6r 

Than  the  more  glowing  dames  whose  lot  is  cart 
Beneath  the  influence  of  the  eastern  star. 

A  fixrther  proof  we  should  not  Judge  in  hsste; 
Yet  inexperience  could  not  be  his  bar 

To  taste :  — the  truth  Is,  If  mesi  would  eeoCes* 

That  novelties  pktue  less  than  they 

partnent  of  the  table  In  raoeession  a  fooat 

the  caat  thrown  by  the  pUjsr  (alls  opoa  a  foasa.  k* 

forward  doutte  tte  nuoiber  of  hia  throw.  —  inot.] 
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LXX. 
Though  tnvell'd,  I  have  never  had  the  luck  to 

Trace  up  those  shuffling  negroes,  Nile  or  Niger, 
To  that  impracticable  place  Timbuctoo, 

Where  Gteography  finds  no  one  to  oblige  her 
With  such  a  chart  as  may  be  safely  stuck  to — 

For  Europe  ploughs  in  Afdc  like  **  bos  piger :  ** 
But  if  I  had  been  at  Tlmbuctoo,  there 
No  doubt  I  should  be  told  that  black  is  fkir.  i 

LXXL 
It  is.     I  will  not  swear  that  Uack  is  white ; 

But  I  suspect  in  hct  that  white  is  black. 
And  the  whole  matter  rests  upon  eye-sight 

Ask  a  blind  roan,  the  best  Judge.    TouH  attack 
Perhaps  this  new  position — but  I*m  right ; 

Or  if  I*m  wrong,  111  not  be  ta*en  aback :  — 
He  hath  no  mom  nor  night,  but  all  is  dark 
Within ;  and  what  seest  thou  ?  A  dubious  spark. 

LZXn. 
But  I'm  relapsing  Into  metaphysics. 

That  labyrinth,  whose  due  is  of  the  same 
Construction  as  your  cures  for  hectic  phthisics. 

Those  blight  moths  fluttering  round  a  dying  flame ; 
And  this  reflection  brings  me  to  plain  physics, 

And  to  the  beauties  of  a  foreign  dame. 
Compared  with  those  of  our  pure  pearls  of  prloe^ 
Those  polar  sunrniers,  aU  sun,  and  some  ice. 

LXXin. 
Or  say  they  are  like  virtuous  mermaids,  whose 

Beginnings  are  fidr  fkces,  ends  mere  fishes ;  — 
Not  that  there  *s  not  a  quantity  of  those 

Who  have  a  due  respect  for  their  own  wishes. 
Like  Russians  rushing  ih>m  hot  baths  to  snows  > 

Are  they,  at  bottom  virtuous  even  when  vicious : 
They  warm  into  a  scrape,  but  keep  of  course. 
As  a  reserve,  a  plunge  into  remorse. 


Lxxnr. 

But  this  has  nought  to  do  with  their  outstdes. 

I  said  that  Juan  did  not  think  them  pretty 
At  the  first  blush ;  for  a  fidr  Briton  hides 

Half  her  attractions — probably  from  pity— 
And  rather  calmly  into  the  heart  glides. 

Than  storms  it  as  a  foe  would  take  a  dty ; 
But  once  there  (if  you  doubt  this,  prithee  try) 
She  keeps  it  for  you  like  a  true  ally. 


She  cannot  step  as  does  an  Arab  barb, 
Or  Andalnsian  girl  from  mass  returning. 

Nor  wear  as  graceftilly  as  Gauls  her  garb. 
Nor  in  her  eye  Ausonia's  glance  is  burning ; 

Her  voice,  though  sweet,  is  not  so  fit  to  warb- 
le those  bravuras  (which  I  still  am  learning 

To  like,  though  I  have  been  seven  years  in  Italy, 

And  have,  or  had,  an  ear  that  served  me  prettily) ;  — > 

LXXYL 
She  cannot  do  these  things,  nor  one  or  two 
Others,  in  that  ofE-hand  and  dashing  style 

^  [M^or  Denbam  aajrt,  that  when  be  flnt  law  Barofwan 
women  after  hU  traveU  in  Africa,  they  appeared  to  him  to 
have  unnatural  dcUy  countenances.] 

*  The  RuMiana,  as  ii  well  known,  run  out  from  their  hot 
hatbt  to  plunge  Into  the  Nera ;  a  pleasant  practical  antithesis, 
which  It  seems  does  them  no  harm. 

*  [**  A  Gaulish  or  German  soldier  sent  to  arrest  hbn,  over- 


Which  takes  so  much — to  give  the  devil  his  due ; 

Nor  is  she  quite  so  ready  with  her  smile. 
Nor  settles  all  things  in  one  interview, 

(A  thing  approved  as  saving  time  and  toil) ;  — 
But  though  the  soil  may  give  you  time  and  trouble. 
Well  cultivated,  it  wiU  render  double. 

LXXYIL 
And  if  in  fiurt  she  takes  to  a  *<  grande  passion," 

It  is  a  very  serious  thing  indeed : 
Nine  times  in  ten  *tis  but  caprice  or  finhion. 

Coquetry,  or  a  wish  to  take  the  lead. 
The  pride  at  a  mere  child  with  a  new  sash  on. 

Or  wish  to  make  a  rival's  bosom  bleed : 
But  the  tenth  instance  will  be  a  tornado. 
For  there's  no  saying  what  they  will  or  may  da 

LXXVUL 
The  reason's  obvious ;  if  there's  an  idat. 

They  lose  their  caste  at  once,  as  do  the  Farias ; 
And  when  the  delicades  of  the  law 

Have  fiU'd  their  papers  with  their  comments  various, 
Sodety,  that  china  without  flaw, 

(The  hypocrite  1)  will  banish  them  like  Harius, 
To  sit  amidst  the  ruins  of  their  guilt :  > 
For  Fame's  a  Carthage  not  so  soon  rebuilt 

LXXDL 
Perhaps  this  is  as  it  should  be ;  — it  is 

A  comment  on  the  Gospel's  **  Sin  no  more, 
And  be  thy  sins  forgiven :  ** — but  upon  this 

I  leave  the  saints  to  settle  their  own  score. 
Abroad,  though  doubtless  they  do  much  amiss, 

An  cnlng  woman  finds  an  opener  door 
For  her  return  to  Virtue— as  they  call 
That  lady,  who  should  be  at  home  to  alL 

LXXX. 

For  me,  I  leave  the  matter  where  I  find  it, 
Knowing  that  such  uneasy  virtue  leads 

People  some  ten  times  less  in  fhct  to  mind  it. 
And  care  but  ftir  discoveries  and  not  deeds. 

And  as  for  chastity,  you  11  never  bind  it 
By  aU  the  laws  the  strictest  lawyer  pleads. 

But  aggravate  the  crime  you  have  not  prevented. 

By  rendering  desperate  those  who  had  else  repented. 

TiXTXT. 
But  Juan  was  no  casuist,  nor  had  ponderM 

Upon  the  moral  lessons  of  mankind  : 
Besides,  he  had  not  seen  of  several  hundred 

A  lady  altogether  to  his  mind. 
A  UtUe  **  blas^"— tis  not  to  be  wonder'd 

At,  that  his  heart  had  got  a  tougher  rind : 
And  though  not  vahier  ttom.  his  past  success, 
No  doubt  his  sensibilities  were 


LXXXIL 

He  also  had  been  busy  seeing  sights — 
The  Parliament  and  all  the  other  houses ; 

Had  sat  beneath  the  gallery  at  nights. 
To  hesr  debates  whose  thnndar  n>uted  (not  rmttee) 

awed  by  bis  aspect,  recoiled  from  the  task ;  and  the  people  of 
the  place,  as  if  moved  by  the  mlrade,  concurred  in  akUna  his 
escape.  The  presence  of  such  an  exile  on  the  ground  where 
Carthage  bad  stood  was  supposed  to  increeee  the  majesty  and 
the  melancholy  of  the  scene.  *  Go,*  he  said  to  the  lictor  who 
brought  hbn  tne  orders  of  the  prator  to  depart,  *  tell  him  that 
you  have  seen  Marius  sitting  on  the  ruins  of  Carthage.' "  — 

riKOCSON.] 
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Tbe  world  to  gaie  upon  those  northern  Ughta» 
Which  ilash'd   as  fhr  as  where  the  musk-bull 
browses;' 
He  had  also  stood  at  times  behhid  the  throne — 
But  Grey*  was  not  arrived,  and  Chatham  gone.  • 

Lxxxm. 

He  saw,  however,  at  the  closing  session. 
That  noble  sight,  when  rea//y  tree  the  nation, 

A  king  in  constitutional  possession 
Of  such  a  throne  as  is  the  proudest  station. 

Though  despots  know  it  not — till  the  progression 
Of  freedom  shall  complete  their  education. 

*Tis  not  mere  splendour  makes  the  show  august 

To  eye  or  heart — it  is  the  people's  trust 

Lxxxrv. 

There,  too,  he  saw  (whate'er  he  may  be  now) 
•A  Prince,  the  prince  of  princes  at  the  time,^ 

With  ftscinatlon  in  his  very  bow. 
And  full  of  promise,  as  the  spring  of  prime. 

Though  royalty  was  written  on  his  brow, 

He  had  then  the  grace,  too,  rare  in  every  clime. 

Of  being,  without  alloy  of  fop  or  beau, 

A  finish'd  gentleman  from  top  to  toe.  ^ 

LXXXV. 
And  Juan  was  received,  as  hath  been  said. 

Into  the  best  society :  and  there 
Occurr'd  what  often  happens,  I  *m  afraid. 

However  disciplined  and  debonnaire :  — 
The  talent  and  good  humour  he  display'd. 

Besides  the  mark'd  distinction  of  his  air, 
Exposed  him,  as  was  natural,  to  temptation. 
Even  though  himself  avoided  the  occasion. 

LXXXYL 

But  what,  and  where,  with  whom,  and  when,  and  why. 

Is  not  to  be  put  hastily  together ; 
And  as  my  oltfect  is  morality 

(Whatever  people  say),  I  don*t  know  whether 
I  '11  leave  a  single  reader's  eyelid  dry. 

But  harrow  up  his  feelings,  till  they  wither, 
And  hew  out  a  huge  monument  of  pathos. 
As  Philip's  son  proposed  to  do  with  Athos.  0 

LXXXVIL 
Here  the  twelfth  canto  of  our  introduction 

Ends.    When  the  body  of  the  book 's  begun, 
Tou  *11  And  it  of  a  diffeitnt  construction 

From  what  some  people  say  'twill  be  when  done : 
The  plan  at  present 's  simply  in  concoction. 

I  can't  oblige  you,  reader,  to  read  on ; 

For  «  description  and  print  of  thit  inhabitant  of  the  polar 
refilon  and  native  country  of  the  Aurorc  Boreales,  ice  Parrr'g 
Voyage  in  learch  of  a  North-weit  Pauage.  [Seeimf^,  p.  517.] 

*  [Charles,  second  Earl  Grey,  succeeded  to  the  peerage  In 
18070 

>  [William  Pitt,  first  Earl  of  Chatham,  died  in  Mav.  1778, 
after  having  been  carried  home  from  the  House  of  jLorda, 
where  he  haid  fainted  away  at  the  dose  of  a  remarliable  speech 
on  the  American  war.] 

*  ["  Nature  had  bestowed  uncommon  graces  on  his  figure 
and  person.  Convivial  as  well  as  social  m  his  temper,  des- 
titute of  all  reserve,  and  affable  even  to  familiarity  m  his  re- 
ception of  every  person  who  had  the  honour  to  approach  him  : 
endued  with  all  the  aptitudes  to  profit  of  instruction,  his  mind 
had  been  cultivated  with  great  care ;  and  he  was  probably  the 
only  prince  In  Europe,  hHr  to  a  powerAil  monarchy,  com- 

tetent  to  peruse  the  Greek  as  well  as  the  Roman  poets  and 
Istorians  In  their  own  language.  Humane  and  compassionate, 
his  purse  was  open  to  every  application  of  distress  ;  nor  was 
it  ever  shut  against  genius  or  merit."  —  Weaxall,  1783.] 

>  ['*  Waving  myself,  let  me  talk  to  you  of  the  Prince  Regent. 
H«  ordered  me  to  be  presented  to  him  at  a  ball ;  and  after 


That 's  your  aflkir,  not  mine :  a  nil  qirit 
Should  neither  court  neglect,  nor  dread  to  biv  it 

LXZXYIIL 
And  if  my  thunderbolt  not  always  nttH 

Remember,  reader !  you  have  had  befcrr, 
The  worst  of  tempests  and  the  best  of  bsttki, 

That  e'er  were  brew'd  from  dementi  or  pit, 
Besides  the  most  suUime  of — Heavm  knonvhi: 
else: 

An  usurer  could  scarce  expect  mocfa  more^ 
But  my  best  canto,  save  one  on  sstrononj, 
Will  turn  upon  «  political  economy." 

T^at  is  your  present  theme  for  popularitf : 
Now  that  the  public  hedge  hath  scsroe  s  stake. 

It  grows  an  act  of  patriotic  charity. 

To  show  the  people  the  best  way  to  hRsL 

Afy  plan  (but  I,  if  but  for  singularity, 
Reserve  it)  will  be  very  sure  to  take. 

Meantime,  read  all  the  national^lebt  linken, 

And  tell  me  what  you  think  of  our  grest  thlnken. 


Bon  Shmiu 


OAKTO   THB   TBIBTEXKTH. 


I  NOW  mean  to  be  serious ;  —  It  b  time, 
Since  laughter  now-a-daya  is  deon'd  too  loiffis. 

A  Jest  at  Vice  by  Virtue  *s  caU'd  a  crime. 
And  critically  held  as  deleterious: 

Besides,  the  sad 's  a  source  of  the  saUIme, 
Although  when  long  a  Uttk  apt  to  vesry  a: 

And  therefore  shall  my  lay  soar  hlg^  sod  soicffin. 

As  an  old  temple  dwizidled  to  a  colnnm. 

n. 

The  Lady  Adeline  Amundeville 

('T  is  an  old  Norman  name,  and  to  be  foed 
In  pedigrees,  by  those  who  wander  BtHl 

Along  the  last  fields  of  that  Gothic  sroiiDd) 
Was  high-born,  wealthy  by  her  fttber'i  vIB, 

And  beauteous,  even  where  beantlcs  most  ib0=s'> 
In  Britain  —  which  of  coune  true  paCiloli  And 
The  goodliest  soil  of  body  and  of  mind. 

some  sayings  peculiarly  pleuhiff  from  rofsi  Sp>>  s*  I" '^'T! 
attempu.  ha  talked  to  ne  of  vou  and  yout  tasBortiLp'* 
preferred  you  to  every  other  bard  past  and  present  tv  •  *■ 
alternately  of  Homer  and  youredf,  and  utrnti  •*'/ 
quainted  with  both.  All  tUs  was  ooaveyad  to  Unrur '  J 
would  only  suflbr  by  my  attemptlnt  to  tnascfibr  it.  »f<  *^ 
a  tone  and  taste  which  gave  me  a  very  high  Uea  of  hu  »^^ 
and  aecomplishmeDU.  which  1  had  hnberto  cocii^^i*'  - 
confined  to  mmnmen  certainly  fuperter  to  thatr  o(  sa«  --^ 
k.*' — Lord R. toSlr  Wmlttr Sm«. Jalj. >^'' 


•  A  sculptor  projectedto  hew  MooBt  Athos iBfesa^. 
Alexander,  with  a  dty  in  one  haad.  and.  I  bsOnv.  « i*^' 
hU  pocket,  with  various  other  similar  devices  Itai  Alrur  ■ 
gone,  and  Athot  remains,  1  trust  ere  leog  to  look  0*"  >  '^ 

tlon  of  freemen [*•  Strasicratca,  aa  e^ptoaer  n  tN  «^ 

of  Alexander,  oftred  to  convert  the  whole  nentw  '  * 
statue  of  that  prince.  The  cnonnoas  fignrt  vai  u  ''^ 
dty  in  iu  left  hand,  containing  ten  thoosaad  tah^iw»* 
In  the  right,  an  immense  basin,  wbcoee  the  cdtod^  ^^ 
of  the  mountain  should  Issoe  bt  a  mii^  rfv«r>  ^^ 
project  was  thought  to  be  too  eatravifiau  fW  «T  *" 
ander."— BBLoa.] 
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m. 

Ill  not  gainsay  them ;  it  ii  not  my  cue ; 

1 11  leave  them  to  their  taste,  no  doubt  the  best : 
An  eye's  an  eye,  and  whether  black  or  blue. 

Is  no  great  matter,  sot  is  in  request, 
*T  is  nonsense  to  dispute  about  a  hue  — 

The  kindest  may  be  taken  as  a  test    \ 
The  &ir  sex  should  be  always  fiiir ;  and  no  man, 
Till  thirty,  should  perceive  there  *s  a  plain  woman* 

IV. 
And  after  that  serene  and  somewhat  dull 

Epoch,  that  awkward  comer  tum*d  ftir  days 
More  quiet,  when  our  moon's  no  more  at  full, 

We  may  presume  to  criticise  or  praise ; 
Because  IndifTerence  begins  to  lull 

Our  passions,  and  we  walk  in  wisdom's  ways ; 
Also  because  the  figure  and  the  fiice 
Hint,  that 't  Is  time  to  give  the  younger  place. 

V. 
I  know  that  some  would  fain  postpone  this  era. 

Reluctant  as  all  placemen  to  resign 
Their  poet ;  but  theirs  is  merely  a  chimera. 

For  they  have  poss'd  life's  equinoctial  line : 
But  then  they  have  their  claret  and  Madeira, 

To  irrigate  the  dryness  of  decline ; 
And  county  meetings,  and  the  parliament. 
And  debt,  and  what  not,  for  their  solace  sent 

VL 

And  is  there  not  religion,  and  reform. 

Peace,  war,  the  taxes,  and  what's  call'd  the  *'  Na- 
The  struggle  to  be  pilots  in  a  storm  ?  [tion  ?  ** 

The  landed  and  the  monied  speculation  ? 
The  joys  of  mutual  hate  to  keep  them  warm. 

Instead  of  love,  that  mere  hallucination  ? 
Now  hatred  is  by  fiir  the  longest  pleasure ; 
Men  love  in  haste,  but  they  detest  at  leisure. 

VIL 
Bough  Johnson,  the  great  moralist,  profess'd. 

Right  honestly,  "  he  liked  an  honest  hater ! "—  i 
The  only  truth  that  yet  has  been  confest 

Within  these  latest  thousand  years  or  later. 
Perhaps  the  fine  old  fellow  spoke  in  jest : — 

For  my  part,  I  am  but  a  mere  spectator, 
And  gaze  where'er  the  palace  or  the  hovel  is. 
Much  in  the  mode  of  Goethe's  Mephistopheles ;  > 

vni. 

But  neither  love  nor  hate  in  much  excess ; 

Though  't  was  not  once  so.    If  I  sneer  sometimes. 
It  is  because  I  cannot  well  do  less. 

And  now  and  then  it  also  suits  my  rhymes. 
I  should  be  very  willing  to  redress 

Men's  wrongs,  and  rather  check  than  punish  crimes. 
Had  not  Cervantes,  in  that  too  true  tale 
Of  Quixote,  shown  how  all  such  efforts  Csdl. 

t  [**  Sir,  I  love  a  good  hater."  —  See  Boswsll'«  JMnmm, 
Tol.lx.  p.ao.  edit.  1835.] 

«  tMephlatopheles  U  the  name  of  the  DerU  in  Goethe's 
Faust.] 

9  ["  Mr.  Spence,  the  author  of  the  late  ingenious  Tour  In 
Spain,  aeemi  to  beUeTe,  what  I  should  have  supposed  was 
entirely  exploded,  that  Cervantes  wrote  his  book  for  the 

{>arpo«e  of  ndlculing  knight-errantry ;  and  that,  unfortunately 
or  nis  country,  his  satire  put  out  of  fashion,  not  merely  the 
absurd  misdirection  of  the  spirit  of  heroism,  but  that  sacred 
spirit  itself.  But  the  practice  of  knight-errantry.  If  ever  there 
was  such  a  thing,  had,  it  is  well  known,  been  out  of  date  long 
before  the  age  m  which  Don  Quixote  appeared ;  and  as  for 


> 


Of  all  talea  'tis  the  oddest  —and  more  sad. 
Because  It  makes  us  smile :  his  hero's  right. 

And  still  punues  the  right ;  — to  curb  the  bad 
His  only  oltfect,  and  'gainst  odds  to  fight 

His  guerdon :  *t  is  his  virtue  makes  him  mad  I 
But  his  adventures  form  a  sorry  sight ;  — 

A  sorrier  still  is  the  great  moral  taught 

By  that  real  epic  nnto  all  who  have  thought 

X 

I  Redressing  iujury,  revenging  wrong. 

To  aid  the  damsel  and  destroy  Uie  caitiff; 

Opposing  singly  the  united  strong. 
From  foreign  yoke  to  firee  the  helpless  native : — 

Alas !  must  noblest  views,  like  an  old  song, 
Be  for  mere  fancy's  sport  a  theme  creative, 

A  jest,  a  riddle,  Fame  through  thick  and  thin  sought! 

And  Socrates  himself  but  Wisdom's  Quixote  7 

XL 

Cervantes  smiled  Spain's  chivalry  away ; 

A  single  laugh  demolish'd  the  right  arm 
Of  his  own  country;  — seldom  since  that  day 

Has  Spain  had  heroes.  Mliile  Romance  could  charm, 
The  world  gave  ground  before  her  bright  array ; 

And  therefore  have  his  volumes  done  such  harm. 
That  all  their  glory,  as  a  composition. 
Was  dearly  purchased  by  his  land's  perdition.  ^ 

XIL 
I'm  "  at  my  old  lunes"  <  —  digression,  and  forget 

The  Lady  Adeline  Amundeville ; 
The  fidr  most  fiital  Juan  ever  met. 

Although  she  was  not  evil  nor  meant  ill ; 
But  Destiny  and  Passion  spread  the  net 

(Fate  is  a  good  excuse  for  our  own  will). 
And  caught  them ; — what  do  they  not  catch,  methlnks  ? 
But  I  'm  not  (Edipus,  and  life 's  a  Sphinx. 

xnL 

I  tell  the  tale  as  it  Is  told,  nor  dare 

To  venture  a  solution :  "  Davus  sum !  **  ^ 

And  now  I  will  proceed  upon  the  pair. 

Sweet  Adeline,  amidst  the  gay  world's  hum. 

Was  the  Queen-Bee,  the  glass  of  all  that's  fiiir ; 
Whose  charms  made  all  men  speak,  and  women 

The  last  *8  a  miracle,  and  such  was  reckon'd,     [dumb. 

And  since  that  time  there  has  not  been  a  second. 

XIV. 
Chaste  was  she,  to  detraction's  desperation. 

And  wedded  unto  one  she  had  loved  well  — 
A  man  known  in  the  councils  of  the  nation. 

Cool,  and  quite  English,  imperturbable. 
Though  apt  to  act  with  fire  upon  occasion. 

Proud  of  himself  and  her :  the  world  could  teU 
Nought  against  either,  and  both  seem'd  secure  — 
She  in  her  virtue,  he  in  his  hauteur. 

the  spirit  of  heroism,  I  think  few  will  sympathise  with  the 
critic  who  deems  it  possible  tluit  an  individual,  to  say  nothing 
of  a  nation,  shotUa  have  imbibed  any  contempt,  either  for 
that  or  any  other  elevating  principle  of  our  nature,  from  the 
manly  page  of  Cervantes.  One  of  the  greatest  triumphs  of 
his  skill  is  the  success  with  which  he  continually  prevents  us 
from  confounding  the  absurdities  of  the  knight-errant  with 
the  generous  aspirations  of  the  cavalier.  For  the  last,  even 
in  the  midst  of  madness,  we  respect  Don  Quixote  liimseUL"— 
LocKBART :  Prtface  to  Don  QuuoU^  1823.] 

4  ["Your  husband  U  hi  hU  old  lunes  again."  —  Ifcny 
Wipa  qf  Windsor.^ 

*  ['*  Davus  sum,  non  CEdlpns.**  —  Tia.] 
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XV. 

It  chanced  some  dijiloinatical  relations, 
Arising  out  of  business,  often  brought 

Himself  and  Juan  in  their  muttud  stations 
Into  close  contact  Though  reserved,  nor  caught 

By  specious  seeming,  Juan's  youth,  and  patience, 
And  talent,  on  his  haughty  spirit  wrought, 

And  form'd  a  basis  of  esteem,  which  ends 

In  making  men  what  courtesy  calls  firiends. 

XVL 
And  thus  Lord  Henry,  who  was  cautious  as 

Reserve  and  pride  could  make  him,  and  taH  slow 
In  judging  men  —  when  once  his  judgment  waa 

Determined,  right  or  wrong,  on  firiend  or  foe, 
Had  all  the  pertinacity  pride  has. 

Which  knows  no  ebb  to  its  imperious  flow, 
And  loves  or  hates,  disdaining  to  be  guided. 
Because  its  own  good  pleasure  hath  decided. 

xvn. 

His  fHendships,  therefore,  and  no  less  aversions. 
Though  oft  well  founded,  which  conflrm'd  but  more 

His  prepossessions,  like  the  laws  of  Persians 

And  Medes,  would  ne'er  revoke  what  went  before. 

His  feeUngs  had  not  those  strange  fits,  like  tertians, 
Of  common  likings,  which  make  some  deplore 

What  they  should  laugh  at  —  the  mere  ague  still 

Of  men's  regard,  the  fever  or  the  chill. 

xvni. 

«  'Tifl  not  in  mortals  to  command  success:  ^ 

But  do  you  more,  Sempronius  —  don't  deserve  it,** 

And  take  my  word,  you  won't  have  any  less. 
Be  wary,  watch  the  time,  and  always  serve  it ; 

Give  gendy  way,  when  there 's  too  great  a  press ; 
And  for  your  conscience,  only  learn  to  nerve  it ; 

For,  like  a  racer,  or  a  boxer  training, 

*T  will  make,  if  proved,  vast  efforts  without  paining. 

XIX. 

Lord  Henry  also  liked  to  be  superior. 
As  most  men  do,  the  little  or  the  great ; 

The  very  lowest  find  out  an  inferior, 

At  least  they  think  so,  to  exert  their  state 

Upon :  for  there  are  very  few  things  wearier 
Than  solitary  Pride's  oppressive  weight, 

Which  mortals  generously  would  divide. 

By  bidding  others  carry  while  they  ride. 

XX. 

In  birth,  in  rank,  in  fortune  likewise  equal. 
O'er  Juan  he  could  no  distinction  claim ; 

In  years  he  had  the  advantage  of  time's  sequel ; 
And,  as  he  thought,  in  country  much  the  same — 

Because  bold  Britons  have  a  tongue  and  tree  quiU, 
At  which  all  modem  nations  vainly  aim ; 

And  the  Lord  Henry  was  a  great  debater. 

So  that  few  members  kept  the  house  up  later. 

XXL 
These  were  advantages :  and  then  he  thought — 

It  was  his  foible,  but  by  no  means  sinister — 
That  few  or  none  more  than  himself  had  caught 

Court  mysteries,  having  been  himself  a  minister ; 
He  liked  to  teach  that  which  he  had  been  taught. 

And  greatly  shone  whenever  there  had  been  a  stir; 
And  reconciled  all  qualities  which  grace  man, 
Always  a  patriot,  and  sometimes  a  placeman. 

1  ^li  if  I,  goi  iq  mortali  to  command  luooess : 

But  we  11  do  mora,  Sempronliu  —  we  *11  deserve  it.**— 


He  liked  the  gentle  Spaniard  fbr  Us  gnwitj ;  | 

He  almost  honoured  him  for  his  dodlity,  i 

Because,  though  young,  he  aoquleiced  with  suavity,    * 
Or  contradicted  but  with  pnrad  hnmilfty. 

He  knew  the  world,  and  would  not  see  deptavity 
In  fiiults  which  sometimes  show  tiie  woiVt  faOOltj, 

If  that  the  weeds  o'erlive  not  the  first  crop — 

For  then  they  are  very  difflcolt  to  stop. 


And  then  he  talk'd  with  him  abont  Madrid, 
Constantinople,  and  such  distant  places ; 

Where  people  always  did  as  they  were  bid. 
Or  did  what  they  should  not  with  foreigii 

Of  coursers  also  spake  they :  Henry  rid 
Well,  like  most  Englishmen,  and  loved  fibe 

And  Juan,  like  a  true-bom  Andalosian, 

Could  back  a  horse,  as  despots  ride  a  Rosdan. 

XXiV. 

And  thus  acquaintance  grew,  at  noUe  routs* 
And  diplomatic  dinners,  or  at  other — 

For  Juan  stood  wdl  both  with  Ins  and  Oats, 
As  in  f^ieemasonry  a  higher  brother. 

Upon  his  talent  Henry  had  no  doubts ; 
His  manner  showed  him  sprung  from  a  hi^ 

And  all  men  like  to  show  their  hospitality 

To  him  whose  breeding  matches  with  his  qmBtj. 

XXV. 

At  Blank-Blank  Square ;  —  for  we  will  boneak  im» 
By  naming  streets :  since  men  are  so 

And  apt  to  sow  an  author's  wheat  with  tares. 
Reaping  allusions  private  and  in^rioas. 

Where  none  were  dreamt  of^  unto  love's  affiii% 
Which  were,  or  are,  or  are  to  be  notorioaa» 

That  therefore  do  I  previously  declare. 

Lord  Henry's  mansion  was  in  Blank-Blank 

XXYL 
Also  there  bin  >  another  pious  leasoo 

For  making  squares  and  stiveti  anunjimus 
Which  is,  that  there  is  scarce  a  sin^  season 

Which  doth  not  shake  some  veiy  splendid 
With  some  slight  heart-quake  of  domestic 

A  topic  scandal  doth  delight  to  rouse : 
Such  I  might  stumUe  over  unawares, 
Unless  I  knew  the  very  chastest  squaies. 


'T  is  true,  I  might  have  chosen  PiccadOly, 
A  place  where  peccadillos  are  unknown ; 

But  I  have  motives,  whether  wise  or  siRy, 
For  letting  that  pure  sanctuary  alone. 

Therefore  I  name  not  square,  stnet,  place. 
Find  one  where  nothing  naughty  can  be 

A  vestal  shrine  of  innocence  of  heart : 

Such  axe but  I  have  lost  the  London 

xxvm. 

At  Henry's  mansion  ^n,  in  Blank-Blank 
Was  Juan  a  recherchi,  welcome  gaest. 

As  many  other  noble  scions  were ; 
And  some  who  had  but  talent  for  their 

Or  wealth,  which  is  a  passport  every  where ; 
Or  even  mere  £uhion,  which  indeed  *s  the 

Recommendation ;  and  to  he  well  drcst 

Will  very  often  supersede  the  rest 

«  ••  With  erery  thing  that  pretty  Mi» 

My  lady  tweet,  arise.**  ~  ' 
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XZDL 

And  stnoe  **  there's  safety  in  a  multitiide 
Of  oounsellon,**  as  Solomon  has  said. 

Or  some  one  for  him,  in  lome  sage,  grave  mood ;  — 
Indeed  we  see  the  daily  proof  diqday*d 

In  senates,  at  the  bar,  in  wordy  feud. 
Where'er  coUectiTe  wisdom  can  parade, 

Which  is  the  oniy  cause  that  we  can  guess 

Of  Britain's  present  wealth  and  happiness ;  — 


But  as  "  there's  safety"  grafted  in  the  number 

«<  Of  counsellon,"  for  men, — thus  for  the  aez 
A  large  acquaintance  lets  not  Virtue  slumber ; 

Or  should  it  shake,  the  choice  will  more  perplex — 
Variety  itaelf  will  more  encumber. 

'Midst  many  rocks  we  guard  more  against  wrecks ; 
And  thus  with  women :  howsoe'er  it  shocks  some's 
Self-love,  there's  safety  In  a  crowd  of  coxcombs. 

XXXI. 
But  Adeline  had  not  the  least  occasion 

For  such  a  shield,  which  leaves  but  little  merit 
To  virtue  proper,  or  good  education. 

Her  chief  resource  was  in  her  own  high  spirit, 
Wliich  judged  mankind  at  their  due  estimation ; 

And  for  coquetry,  she  disdain'd  to  wear  it : 
Secure  of  admiration,  its  impression 
Was  fahit,  as  of  an  every-day  possession. 

xxxn. 

To  all  she  was  polite  without  parade ; 

To  some  she  show'd  attention  of  that  kind 
Which  flatters,  but  is  flattery  convey'd 

In  such  a  sort  as  cannot  leave  behind 
A  trace  unworthy  either  wife  or  maid ;  — 

A  gentle,  genlid  courtesy  of  mind. 
To  those  who  were,  or  pass'd  for  meritorious. 
Just  to  console  sad  glory  for  being  glorious ; 

XXXUL 
Which  is  in  all  respects,  save  now  and  then, 

A  dull  and  desolate  appendage.     Gare 
Upon  the  shades  of  those  distinguish'd  men. 

Who  were  or  are  the  puppet-shows  of  praise. 
The  praise  of  persecution.     Gaae  again 

On  the  most  thvour'd ;  and  amidst  the  blase 
Of  sunset  halos  o'er  the  laurel-brow'd. 
What  can  ye  recognise  ?  —  a  gilded  cloud. 

xxxrv. 

There  also  was  of  course  in  Adeline 
That  calm  patridan  poUsh  in  the  address. 

Which  ne'er  can  pass  the  equinoctial  line 
Of  any  thing  which  nature  would  express ; 

Just  as  a  mandarin  finds  nothing  fine, — 
At  least  his  manner  suffers  not  to  guess. 

That  any  thing  he  views  can  greatly  please. 

Perhaps  we  have  borrow'd  this  firom  the  Chinese— 

XXXV. 

Perhaps  from  Horace :  his  **  Nil  adnUrari"  > 
Was  what  he  call'd  the  **  Art  of  Happiness ;  ** 

An  art  on  which  the  artists  greatly  vary. 
And  have  not  yet  attain'd  to  much  success. 

)CSee<mtf,p.e61.] 

*  ["  The  creed  of  ZoroMter,  which  natanUy  oocnn  to  un- 
•Misted  reason  u  a  mode  of  aocouoting  for  tne  mingled  ex- 
istence of  good  and  eril  in  the  visible  world,— that  belief 
which.  In  one  modification  or  another,  suppoMf  the  co- 
existence of  a  benerolent  and  roalerolent  principle,  which 
contend  together  without  either  being  able  oedslrely  to  pre- 
rail  orer  hU  antagonist,— leads  the  fear  and  awe  deeplj 
bnpreased  on  the  human  mind  to  the  worship  as  well  of  ibe 


However,  tis  expedient  to  be  wary: 

Indiiference  oertes  dont  produce  distress ; 
And  rash  enthusiaam  in  good  sodety 
Were  nothing  but  a  moral  inebriety. 

XXXVL 

But  Adeline  was  not  indifllnrent ;  for 
(Now  for  a  common-place  I)  beneath  the  snow. 

As  a  volcano  holds  the  lava  more 

Within — et  eatera.     Shall  I  go  on  ? No ! 

I  hate  to  hunt  down  a  tbred  metaphor, 
So  let  the  often-used  volcano  ga 

Poor  thing !  How  frequently,  by  roe  and  others, 

It  hath  been  stirr'd  up  till  its  smoke  quite  smothers  I 

xxxvn. 

Ill  have  another  figure  in  a  trice :  — 
What  say  you  to  a  bottle  of  champagne  ? 

Fhnen  into  a  very  vinous  ice. 
Which  leaves  few  drops  of  that  immortal  rain. 

Yet  in  the  very  centre,  past  all  price. 
About  a  liquid  glassftil  will  remain ; 

And  this  is  stronger  than  the  strongest  grape 

Could  e'er  express  in  its  expanded  shape : 

xxxvnL 

'Tis  the  whole  spirit  brought  to  a  quintessence ; 

And  thus  the  chilliest  aspects  may  concentre 
A  hidden  nectar  under  a  cold  presence. 

And  such  are  many — though  I  only  meant  her 
From  whom  I  now  deduce  these  moral  lessonsi 

On  which  the  Muse  has  always  sought  to  enter. 
And  your  cold  people  are  beyond  all  price, 
When  once  you  have  broken  their  confounded  ice. 


But  after  all  they  are  a  North- West  Passage 

Unto  the  glowing  India  of  the  soul ; 
And  as  the  good  ships  sent  upon  that  message 

Have  not  exactly  ascertain'd  the  P61e 
(Though  Parry's  efforts  look  a  lucky  presage), 

Thus  gentlemen  may  run  upon  a  shoal ; 
For  if  the  Polel  not  open,  but  all  frost 
(A  chance  still),  tis  a  voyage  or  vessel  lost 

XL. 
And  young  beginners  may  as  well  commence 

With  quiet  cruising  o'er  the  ocean  woman ; 
While  those  who  are  not  beghmers  should  have  sense 

Enough  to  make  for  port,  ere  time  shall  summon 
With  his  grey  signal-flag ;  and  the  past  tense, 

The  dreary  **  FmmmM"  of  all  things  human. 
Must  be  declined,  while  lift's  tfatai  thread's  spun  out 
Between  the  gaping  heir  and  gnawing  gout 

XLL 
But  heaven  must  be  diverted ;  its  diversion 

Is  sometimes  truculent— «but  never  mind : 
The  worid  upon  the  whole  Is  worth  the  assertion 

(IS  but  for  comfort)  that  all  things  are  kind : 
And  that  same  deviUsh  doctrine  of  the  Persian,  > 

Of  the  two  principles,  but  leaves  behind 
As  many  doubts  as  any  other  doctrine 
Has  ever  puizled  Faith  withal,  or  yoked  her  fai. 

author  of  ertt,  so  tremendous  In  aU  the  eflbcti  of  which  cre- 
dulity accounts  him  the  primary  cause,  as  to  that  of  his  great 
opponent,  who  Is  lored  and  adored  as  the  father  of  all  that  is 
good  and  bountlfiil.  Nay,  such  b  the  timid  senrility  of  human 
nature,  that  the  worshippers  will  neglect  the  altar  of  the 
Author  of  good,  rather  than  that  of  Anmanes ;  trusting  with 
Indtflkrence  to  the  widl-known  mercy  of  the  one,  while  they 
shrink  fttnn  the  idea  of  irritating  the  Tengefol  Jealousy  of  the 
awfU  firther  of  erlL**  — Sia  WALraa  Scorrt  Demonotogg, 
p.  88.3 
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XUL 

The  En^ish  winter — ending  in  July, 

To  reoommence  in  August — now  ma  done. 

T is  the  poetilion^  paradise:  wheels  Ay; 
On  roads,  east,  south,  north,  west,  there  is  a  run. 

But  for  post-horses  who  finds  sympathy  ? 
Man*s  pity 's  for  himself,  or  for  his  son. 

Always  premising  that  said  son  at  college 

Has  not  contracted  much  more  debt  than  knowledge. 

XLIIL 
The  London  winter's  ended  in  July — 

Sometimes  a  little  later.     I  don't  err 
In  this :  whatever  other  blunders  lie 

Upon  my  shoulders,  here  I  must  aver 
My  Muse  a  glass  of  weatherology ; 

For  parliament  is  our  barometer : 
Let  radicals  its  other  acts  attack. 
Its  sessions  form  our  only  almanack. 

XLIV. 
When  its  quicksilyer's  down  at  sero, — lo ! 

Coach,  chariot,  luggage,  baggage,  equipage  t 
Wheels  whiri  firom  Carlton  palace  to  Sobo, 

And  happiest  tliey  who  horses  can  engage ; 
The  turnpikes  glow  with  dust ;  and  Rotten  Bow 

Sleeps  from  the  chivalry  of  this  bright  age ; 
And  tradesmen,  with  long  biUs  and  longer  faces. 
Sigh — as  the  postboys  fksten  on  the  traces. 

3CLV. 
They  and  their  bills,  «  Arcadians  both  i,'*  are  left 

To  the  Greek  kalends  of  another  session. 
Alas  1  to  them  of  ready  cash  bereft. 

What  hope  remains  ?  Of  hope  the  fiill  possession. 
Or  generous  draft,  conceded  as  a  gift. 

At  a  long  date — till  they  can  get  a  fresh  one — 
Hawk*d  about  at  a  discount,  small  or  large ; 
Also  the  solace  of  an  overcharge. 

XLVL 
But  these  are  trifles.     Downward  flies  my  lord, 

Nodding  beside  my  lady  in  his  carriage. 
Away !  away  I  **  Fresh  horses !  '*  are  the  word. 

And  changed  as  quickly  as  hearts  after  marriage ; 
The  obsequious  landlord  hath  the  change  restored ; 

The  postboys  have  no  reason  to  disparage 
Their  fee;  but  ere  the  water'd  wheels  may  hiss  hence. 
The  ostler  pleads  too  for  a  reminiscence. 

2tLVIL 
*Tis  granted ;  and  the  valet  mounts  the  dickey— 

That  gentleman  of  lords  and  gentlemen ; 
Also  my  lady's  gentlewoman,  tricky, 

Trick'd  out,  but  modest  more  than  poet's  pen 
Can  paint,—"  Con  viaggino  %  RiccMr^ 

(Excuse  a  foreign  slipslop  now  and  then. 
If  but  to  show  I've  travell'd ;  and  what's  travel, 
Unless  it  teaches  one  to  quote  and  cavil  ?) 

XLVm. 
The  London  winter  and  the  country  smnmer 

Were  well  nigh  over.     'Tis  perhaps  a  pity. 
When  nature  wears  the  gown  that  doth  become  her. 

To  lose  those  best  months  in  a  sweaty  city. 
And  wait  until  the  nightingale  grows  dumber, 

rj»t*ning  debates  not  very  wise  or  witty, 

>  **  Arcades  ambo/' 

1  [•«  Thui  the  rich  trareL"] 

*  CByron  wm  too  good  by  nature  for  what  he  wished  to  be 
— he  could  not  drain  the  blood  of  the  cavalleri  out  of  hii 
Telni  —  he  could  not  cover  the  coronet  all  over  with  the  red 


Ere  patriots  their  tme  eommirf  cm 

But  (here's  no  shooting  (save  grooie)  till 

XLVL 
I've  done  with  my  tirade.     Tlie  world  was  gooe; 

The  twice  two  thousand,  for  whom  earth 
Were  vanish'd  to  be  what  they  call  akme  — 

That  is,  with  thirty  servants  for  parade. 
As  many  guests,  or  more ;  before  wham  graaa 

As  many  covers,  duly,  daily  laid. 
Let  none  accuse  old  England's  hospitality  — 
Its  quantity  is  but  condensed  to  quality* 

L. 

Lord  Henry  and  the  Lady  Adeline 
Departed  like  the  rest  of  their  compeers. 

The  peerage,  to  a  mansion  very  fine; 
The  Gothic  Babei  of  a  thousand  years. 

None  than  themselves  could  boast  a  longer  line. 
Where  time  through  heroes  and  through 

And  oaks  as  olden  as  their  pedigree  [ 

Told  of  their  sires,  a  tomb  in  every  tree. 

U. 

A  paragraph  in  every  paper  told 

Of  their  departure :  such  is  modem  fiune : 
'T  is  pity  that  it  takes  no  farther  hold 

Than  an  advertisement,  or  much  the  same  ; 
When,  ere  the  ink  be  dry,  the  sound  grows  ouU. 

The  Morning  Post  was  foremost  to  pTDciaim  — 
**  Departure,  for  his  country  seat,  to-day. 
Lord  H.  Amundeville  and  Lady  A. 

LIL 
**  We  understand  the  splendid  host  intends 

'  To  entertain,  this  autumn,  a  select 
And  numerous  party  of  his  noble  friends ; 
Midst  whom  we  have  heard,  ttook  loai 

The  Duke  of  D the  shooting 

With  many  more  by  rank  and  foshian  decked; 
Also  a  foreigner  of  high  condition. 
The  envoy  of  the  secret  Russian  misrion.'* 

Lm. 

And  thus  we  see — who  doubts  thf  Man^a/f  ^ac  * 
(Whose  articles  are  like  the  **Thkty-nincv* 

Which  those  most  swear  to  who  bdieve  tlicm 
Our  gay  Russ  Spaniard  was  ordain'd  to 

Deck'd  by  the  rays  reflected  from  his  luiat. 
With  those  who,  Pope  says,  **  greatly  daiii^ 

'T  is  odd,  but  true,  —  last  war  the  Kews 

More  with  these  dlnnen  than  the  kfll'd  or 

LIV. 
As  thus:  **  On  Thursday  there  was  a  grand 

Present,  Lords  A.  &  C." — Earls,  dnkca,  by 
Announced  with  no  less  pomp  than  victory^ 

Then  underneath,  and  in  the  very  same 
Column;  date, ''Falmouth.  There  has latdty 

The  Slap-dash  regiment,  so  weO  known  to 
Whose  loss  in  the  late  action  we  icgrvt : 
The  vacancies  are  flll'd  up  —  see  Gaaetts.* 

LV. 
To  Norman  Abbey  whlrl'd  the  noble  inlr.  -^ 

An  old,  old  monastery  once,  and  now 
Still  older  mansion  s,  —  of  a  rich  and  rare 

Mix'd  Gothic,  such  as  artists  all  allow 


s*^-* 


night-cap: — henee  that  lelf-reproachlQie 
was  eteriiaUy  croolna  and  unncarlag  htn«— > 
hearing  of  soul  with  which  ha  muu  ha-w  w 
lulian  rilleggiaUira,  this  glorious  deacrtptioB  of 
ancestral  seat.  —  LocaHAsr,  18S4.] 
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Few  spedmeiifl  yet  left  va  can  compara 
Withal  1:  it  Ues  perhaps  a  Utte  low, 
Because  the  monks  preferr'd  a  hiU  behind. 
To  shelter  their  devotion  tram  the  wind.  * 

LVL 
It  stood  embosom'd  in  a  happy  valley, 

Crown*d  by  high  woodlands,  where  the  Druid  oak 
Stood  like  Caractacus  in  act  to  rally 

His  host,  with  broad  arms  'gidnst  the  thunder- 
stroke; 
And  from  beneath  his  boughs  were  seen  to  sally 

The  dappled  foresters  —  as  day  awoke. 
The  branching  stag  swept  down  with  all  his  herd. 
To  quaff  a  brook  which  murmured  like  a  bird.  3 

Lvn. 

Before  the  mansion  lay  a  lucid  lake,  * 

Broad  as  transparent,  deep,  and  freshly  fed 

By  a  river,  which  its  softcn*d  way  did  taJke 
In  currents  through  the  calmer  water  spread 

Around :  the  wildfowl  nestled  in  the  brake 
And  sedges,  brooding  in  their  liquid  bed : 

The  woods  sloped  downwards  to  its  brink,  and  stood 

With  their  green  fisces  fix'd  upon  the  flood. 

Lvm. 

Its  outlet  dash*d  into  a  deep  cascade. 

Sparkling  with  foam,  until  again  subsiding, 

Its  shriller  echoes  —  like  an  infknt  made 
Quiets  sank  Into  softer  ripples,  gliding 

Into  a  rivulet ;  and  thus  allay*d. 

Pursued  its  course,  now  gleaming,  and  now  hiding 

Its  windings  through  the  woods ;  now  clear,  now  blue. 

According  as  the  skies  their  shadows  threw. 

LIZ. 
A  glorious  remnant  of  the  Gothic  pile 

(  While  yet  the  church  was  Rome's)  stood  half  apart 
In  a  grand  arch,  which  once  screened  many  an  aisle. 

These  last  had  disappear'd — a  loss  to  art : 
The  first  yet  frown'd  superbly  o*er  the  soil. 

And  kindled  fiseUngs  in  the  roughest  heart. 
Which  mourn^kpie  power  of  time's  or  tempest's 
In  gasing  on  tfaSCrvenerable  arch.  [march, 

LX. 

Within  a  niche,  nigh  to  its  pinnacle. 

Twelve  saints  had  once  stood  sanctified  in  stone ; 

I  ["  The  front  of  Newgtead  Abber  haa  a  most  noble  and 
majeitic  appearance ;  being  built  in  tne  form  of  the  west  end 
of  a  cathearal,  adorned  with  rich  carrlngt  and  lofltj  pln- 
naclei."— Art  Newstead,  In  Beauties  of  England,  rol.  xiL] 

>  [*'  How  iweetir  in  front  looked  the  traniparent  water, 
and  the  light  of  religious  remalni  (equalled  by  no  architecture 
•carcel7  In  the  Ungdoni,  except  that  of  York  cathedral), 
backed  by  the  most  splendid  field  beautiei,  dlTenlfied  by  the 
■wella  of  the  earth  on  which  they  were  rooted !"  —  Thoro- 
TON*tf  NoUfHgkamskire.} 

s  V*  The  beautiful  park  of  Newitede,  which  once  wai  richly 
ornamented  with  two  thousand  seven  hundred  head  of  deer, 
and  numberless  flne-spreadlng  oaks,  is  now  dlTlded  and  sub- 
divided Into  lanns."  —  lUd.] 

*  [Seeoirt^,  p.473.— 

**  I  did  remind  thee  of  our  own  dear  Lake, 

By  the  old  Hall,  which  may  be  mine  no  more : 
Leraan's  is  fair ;  but  think  not  I  forsake 

The  sweet  remembrance  of  a  dearer  shore  t 
Sad  havoc  Time  must  with  my  memory  make. 
Ere  tiuii  or  tMm  can  fade  these  eyes  before.**— 
Epittie  to  Augtuta.^ 

"  P*  In  the  how-window  of  the  Hall  there  are  yet  the  arms 
of  Newstede  Priory,  vis.  England,  with  a  chief  azure,  in 


But  these  had  fidlen,  not  when  the  frtars  fell. 
But  in  the  war  which  stmck  Charles  from  his 
throne. 

When  each  house  was  a  fbrtalice  —  as  tell 
The  annals  of  ftill  many  a  line  undone,  — 

The  gallant  cavaliers,  who  fought  in  vain 

For  those  who  knew  not  to  resign  or  reign. » 

LXI. 
But  in  a  higher  niche,  alone,  but  crown'd, 

The  Virgin  Mother  of  the  Qod-bom  Child,  ^ 
With  her  Son  in  her  blessed  arms,  look'd  round. 

Spared  by  some  chance  when  all  beside  was  spoilM ; 
She  made  the  earth  below  seem  holy  ground. 

This  may  be  superstition,  weak  or  wUd, 
But  even  the  fhintest  rdics  of  a  shrine 
Of  any  worship  wake  some  thoughts  divine. 

Lxn. 

A  mighty  window,  hollow  in  the  centre. 
Shorn  of  its  glass  of  thousand  colourings. 

Through  which  the  deepen'd  glories  once  could  enter. 
Streaming  from  off  the  sun  like  seraph's  wings. 

Now  yawns  all  desolate :  now  loud,  now  fainter. 
The  gale  sweeps  through  its  fretwork,  and  oft 
sings 

The  owl  his  anthem,  where  the  silenced  quire 

Lie  with  their  halleltOahs  quench'd  like  fire. 

LXIIL 
But  in  the  noontide  of  the  moon,  and  when 

The  wind  is  winged  fh>m  one  point  of  heaven. 
There  moans  a  strange  unearthly  sound,  which  then 

Is  musical  —  a  dying  accent  driven 
Through  the  huge  arch,  which  soars  and  sinks  again. 

Some  deem  it  but  the  distant  echo  given 
Back  to  the  night  wind  by  the  waterfoU, 
And  harmonised  by  the  old  choral  wall : 

LXIV. 

Others,  that  some  original  shape,  or  form 

Shaped  by  decay  perchance,  hath  given  the  power 

(Though  less  than  that  of  Memnon's  statue  f,  warm 
In  Egypt's  rays,  to  haip  at  a  fix'd  hour) 

To  thi2»  grey  ruin,  with  a  voice  to  charm 
Sad,  but  serene,  it  sweeps  over  tree  or  tower ; 

The  cause  I  know  not,  nor  can  solve ;  but  such 

The  fiu:t :  —  I  've  heard  it, — once  perhaps  too  much.^ 

the  middle  whereof  is  the  Virgin  Uary  with  Babe  or."— 
Thohoton.] 

7  [The  history  of  this  wonderftjl  statue  seems  to  be  simply 
this :  —  Herodotus,  when  he  went  into  Egypt,  was  shown  the 
fragments  of  a  colossus,  thrown  down  some  years  before  by 
Cambyses..  This  he  caUs  Memnon  %  but  says  not  a  syllable 
respecting  its  emitting  a  vocal  sound  ;  a  prodigy  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  an  after-thought  of  the  priests  of  Thebes. 
The  upper  part  of  this  statue  has  been  covered  by  the  sand 
for  many  ages ;  It  is  tluU  which  yet  remains  on  its  pedestal 
which  performs  the  wonders  mentioned  by  so  many  travellers. 
—  In  a  word,  the  whole  appears  to  have  been  a  trick,  not  ill 
adapted  to  such  a  place  as  Egypt,  where  men  went,  and  still 
go,  with  a  face  of  foolish  wonderment,  predisposed  to  swallow 
tJie  grossest  absurdities.  The  sound  (for  some  sound  there 
was),  I  incline  to  think,  with  De  Pauw,  proceeded  from  an 
excavation  near  the  plinth,  the  sides  of  which  might  be  struck, 
at  a  preconcerted  moment,  with  a  bar  of  sonorous  metal. 
Even  Savary,  who  saw  nothing  hot  prodigies  in  Egypt,  treats 
this  foolish  aiSkir  as  an  artifice  of  the  priests.  So  much  for 
the  harp  of  Bf  emnon  I  —  Girroao.  See  also  Sir  David  Brew* 
Kter's  Natural  Magic,  p.  334.] 

*  t"  Next  to  the  apartment  called  King  Edward  the  Third's 
room,  on  account  of  that  monarch  having  slept  there.  Is  the 
sounding  gallery,— so  called  from  a  rery  remarkable  echo 
which  it  possesses.** — Art  NewsUad,  in  Beauties  of  England, 
vol.  xii.] 
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liXV. 

Amidst  the  court  a  Gothic  fountain  play'd,  ^ 
Symmetrical,  but  deck'd  with  carvings  quaint^ 

Strange  fiuxs,  like  to  men  in  masquerade. 
And  here  perhaps  a  monster,  there  a  saint : 

The  spring  gush'd  through  grim  mouths  of  granite 
And  sparkled  into  basins,  where  it  spent      [made. 

Its  little  torrent  in  a  thousand  bubbles. 

Like  man*s  vain  glory,  and  his  vainer  troubles. 

LXVL 
The  mansion's  self  was  vast  and  venerable. 

With  more  of  the  monastic  than  has  been 
Elsewhere  preserved :  the  cloisters  still  were  stable, 

The  cells,  too,  and  refectory,  I  ween : 
An  exquisite  small  chapel  had  been  able. 

Still  unimpaired,  to  decorate  the  scene ;  > 
The  rest  had  been  reformed,  replaced,  or  sunk. 
And  spoke  more  of  the  baron  than  the  monk. 

LXVIL 
Huge  halls,  tong  galleries,  spacious  chambers,  Join*d 

By  no  quite  lawfiil  marriage  of  the  arts. 
Might  shock  a  oonnoiaseur ;  but  when  combined. 

Formed  a  whole  which,  irregular  in  parts. 
Yet  left  a  grand  impression  on  the  mind. 

At  least  of  those  whose  eyes  are  in  their  hearts ; 
We  gaze  upon  a  giant  for  his  stature. 
Nor  Judge  at  first  if  all  be  true  to  nature. 

LXVnL 
Steel  barons,  molten  the  next  generation 

To  silken  rows  of  gay  and  garter*d  earls. 
Glanced  firom  the  walls  in  goodly  preservation : 

And  Lady  Blarys  blooming  into  girls. 
With  fair  long  locks,  had  also  kept  their  station : 

And  countesses  mature  in  robes  and  pearls : 
Also  some  beauties  of  Sir  Peter  Lely, 
Whose  drapery  hints  we  may  admire  them  f^ly. 


Judges  in  very  formidable  ermine 

Were  there,  with  brows  that  did  not  much  invite 
The  accused  to  think  their  lordships  would  determine 

His  cause  by  leaning  much  from  might  to  right : 
Bishops,  who  had  not  left  a  single  sermon ; 

Attorneys-general,  awfiil  to  the  sight. 
As  hinting  more  (unless  our  Judgments  warp  us) 
Of  the  «  Star  Chamber"  than  of  ••  Habeas  Corpus." 

LXX. 
Generals,  some  all  in  armour,  of  the  old 

And  iron  time,  ere  lead  had  ta*en  the  lead ; 
Others  in  wigs  of  BCarlborough*s  martial  fold, 

Huger  than  twelve  of  our  degenerate  breed  : 
Lordlings,  with  staves  of  white  or  keys  of  gold : 

Nlmrods,  whose  canvass  scarce  contained  the  steed ; 
And  here  and  there  some  stem  high  patriot  stood. 
Who  could  not  get  the  place  for  which  he  sued. 

LXXL 
But  ever  and  anon,  to  soothe  your  vision. 
Fatigued  with  these  hereditary  glories, 

1  P'  From  the  wiodowi  of  th«  gallery  orer  the  rloftten,  we 
■ee  the  cloiiter  court,  with  a  buln  in  the  centre,  used  m  a 
•tew  for  fish.  dtc,**»Axt.  Newstead^  in  Beautiea  of  Bnaland. 
TOI.  xU.] 

*  [*'  The  cloisten  exactly  refcmble  thote  of  Wettmintter 
Abbejr,  only  on  a  imaller  scale ;  but  poM«ising,  If  poulMe,  a 
more  venermble  ^pearance.  These  were  the  cloistert  of  the 
ancient  abbey,  and  many  of  ftc  ancient  tenanti  now  Ue  In 
•Uent   repote  under  the  flagged  pavement.     The  andent 


There  rose  a  Cailo  Dolce  or  a  Titfsn, 
Or  wilder  group  of  savage  Salvatoic^ii:  * 

Here  danced  Albano's  boy%  and  here  the  ks  iIiqk 
In  Yemet's  ocean  Ughti ;  and  there  the  rtoiia 

Of  martyrs  awed,  as  Spagnoletto  tainted 

His  brush  with  all  the  blood  of  aU  the  isinted. 


0= 


Here  sweetly  spread  a  lindwrapf  of  Lonaine; 

There  Rembrandt  made  his  darkncsi  cqosl  UgM. 
Or  gloomy  Canvaggio's  gloomier  stsln 

Bronaed  o*er  some  lean  and  stoic  SDchorite:  — 
But,  lo  I  a  Teniers  woos,  and  not  in  vain. 

Tour  eyes  to  revel  in  a  livcUer  sight: 
His  bell.month*d  goblet  makes  me  fed  quite  ltei&« 
Or  Dutch  with  thirst — What,  ho !  a  Ibisk  <tf  BhaU. 

LXXnL 

0  reader  t  if  that  thou  canst  read,  — and  knov, 
*T  is  not  enough  to  spdl,  or  even  to  read, 

To  constitute  a  reader ;  there  must  go 
Virtues  of  which  both  you  and  I  have  need 

Firstly,  begin  with  the  bq^nning  —  (though 
That  clause  is  hard) ;  and  secondly,  procRd ; 

Thirdly,  commence  not  with  the  end — or,  siDCia; 

In  this  sort,  end  at  least  with  the  begtanriBg. 

LXXIV. 

But,  reader,  thou  hast  patient  been  of  Iste, 
While  I,  without  remorse  of  rhyme,  or  fiar, 

Have  built  and  laid  out  ground  at  such  a  ntt, 
Dan  Phoebus  tikes  me  fbr  an  auctioneer. 

That  poets  were  so  fhim  their  earliest  date. 
By  Homer's  **  catalogue  of  ships **  b  dear; 

But  a  mere  modem  must  be  moderate  — 

1  spare  you  then  the  ftimiture  and  plate. 


The  mellow  autumn  came,  and  with  it  eaaie 
The  promised  party,  to  ei^oy  its  sweets. 

The  com  is  cut,  the  manor  f^  of  game ; 
The  pointer  ranges,  and  the  sportamin  beiti 

In  russet  Jacket : — lynx-like  is  his  aim ; 
Full  grows  his  bag,  and  wonder/U  hii  feats. 

Ah,  nutbrown  partridges !   Ah,  brilliant  ptosc-' 

And  ah,  ye  poachers ! — ^*Tb  no  sport  tat  pisntiri 


LZXVL 

An  English  antumn,  though  it  hath  no  vines, 
Blushing  with  Bacchant  corooala  along 

The  paths,  o*er  whidi  the  hr  festoon  entwtatf 
The  red  grape  in  the  sunny  lands  of  sooc 

Hath  yet  a  purchased*  choioe  of  choicest  wiDe»i 
The  chuet  light,  and  the  Madeira  strong. 

If  Britain  mourn  her  bleakness,  we  can  teQ  ber. 

The  very  best  of  vineyards  is  the  cellar. 

LXXYIL 
Then,  if  she  hath  not  that  serene  decline 

Which  makes  the  southem  antumn^  day 
As  if  twould  to  a  second  iprtng  resign 

The  season,  rather  than  to  winter  diear,— 

chapd,  too.  is  itHl  entire ;  its  eelUng  ta  a  vciy 
clmen  of  the  Gothic  style  of  apflugUw  r     " 
steady  in  Beautlea  of  England,  vol.  aiLj 

*  Salvator  Rom— . 

[**  Whate'er  Lorraine  light  touched  wHh  aoftcBlv ! 
Or  MM^e  Roca  dashM,  or  learned  rnnnja  4rrt 

Tboiuoii*«  CmHe^ft'^'^ 
4  If  1  err  not,  '*  yoar  Dane"  i«  on*  of  E^tt"! 
nadoni  **  exqtddte  In  their  drhaUng.** 


•—Alt 
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Of  in-door  comforts  still  she  hath  t  miiie,  — 

The  sea-coal  flrest  the  **  earliett  of  the  year ; "  & 
Without  doors,  too,  she  may  compete  in  meUow, 
As  what  is  lost  in  green  is  gain*d  in  yellow. 


Lxxvm. 

And  for  the  eflbminate  viBeggiatura —  [chase, 

Rife  with  more  horns  than  hounds — she  hath  the 

So  animated  that  it  might  allure  a 

Saint  fh>m  his  beads  to  join  the  Jocund  race ; 

ETen  Nimrod*s  self  might  leave  the  plains  of  Dura,^ 
And  wear  the  Melton  jacket^  for  a  space : 

If  she  hath  no  wild  boan,  she  hath  a  tame 

Preserve  of  bores,  who  ought  to  be  made  game. 

LXXIX. 
The  noble  guests,  assembled  at  the  Abbey, 

Consisted  of —  we  give  the  sex  the  pat  — 
The  Duchess  of  Fits-Fulke  ;  the  Countess  Crabby ; 

The  Ladies  Scilly,  Busey ; — Miss  Eclat, 
Miss  Bombaseen,  Miss  Mackstay,  l£iss  OTabby, 

And  Mrs.  Rabbi,  the  rich  banker's  squaw : 
Also  the  honourable  Mrs.  Sleep, 
Who  look'd  a  white  lamb,  yet  was  a  black  sheep : 

LXXX. 

With  other  Countesses  of  Blank  —  but  rank ; 

At  once  the  **lie"  and  the  "  ^te  **  of  crowds  ; 
Who  pass  like  water  fllter*d  in  a  tank. 

All  purged  and  pious  from  their  native  clouds ; 
Or  paper  tum*d  to  money  by  the  Bank : 

No  matter  how  or  why,  the  passport  shrouds 
The  "  pass^**  and  the  past ;  for  good  society 
Is  no  less  funed  for  tolerance  than  piety, — 

LXZXL 
That  is,  up  to  a  certain  point ;  which  point 

Forms  the  most  dii&cult  in  punctuation. 
Appearances  appear  to  form  the  joint 

On  which  it  hinges  in  a  nigher  station ; 
And  so  that  no  explosion  cry  "Aroint 

Thee,  witch  I  **  <  or  each  Medea  has  her  Jason ; 
Or  (to  the  point  with  Horace  and  with  Pulci) 
**  Onuu  tuKt  punetum,  qus  mUetdt  utile  dulei.** 

Lzxxn. 

I  cant  exactly  trace  their  rule  of  right. 
Which  hath  a  little  leaning  to  a  lottery. 

I*ve  seen  a  virtuous  woman  put  down  quite 
By  the  mere  combination  of  a  coterie ; 

Also  a  so-so  matron  boldly  fight 

Her  way  back  to  the  world  by  dint  of  plottery. 

And  shine  the  very  Siria  ^  of  the  spheres. 

Escaping  with  a  few  slight,  scarless  sneers. 

LXXXnL 
I  have  seen  more  than  1*11  say :  — but  we  will  see 

How  our  tnUeggiaiiira  wHl  get  on. 
The  party  might  consist  of  thirty-three 

Of  highest  caste — the  Brahmins  of  the  ton. 
I  have  named  a  few,  not  foremost  in  degree. 

But  ta*en  at  hasard  as  the  rhyme  may  run. 

I  [••Gray'ftfmi'itetfitansa-. 

*  Qere  scatter'd  oft,  tke  earUest  qftkevear. 

By  hands  unseen,  are  showers  of  Tiolets  found ; 
The  redbreast  loves  to  build  and  warble  here. 
And  Uttle  fooUteps  lightly  print  the  groimd.* 

is  as  fine  as  any  In  the  Blegy.    I  wonder  that  he  coold  hare 
the  heart  to  omit  It.**— ii^n  Diary ,  Feb.  1831.] 

*  InAsajria. 

3  [For  a  graphic  account  of  Melton  Mowbray,  the  head- 


By  way  of  sprinkling,  scatter'd  amongst  tbese^ 
There  also  were  some  Irish  absentees. 

LXIXIV. 

There  was  Faiolles,  too,  the  legal  bully. 

Who  limits  all  his  battles  to  the  bar 
And  Semite :  when  invited  elsewhere,  truly. 

He  shows  more  appetite  for  words  than  war. 
There  was  the  young  bard  Rackrhyme,  who  had  newly 

Come  out  and  glimmer'd  as  a  six  weeks'  star. 
There  was  Lord  Pyrrho^  too*  the  great  ftvethlnker ; 
And  Sir  John  PotUedeep^  the  mighty  drinker. 

LXXXV. 
There  was  the  Duke  of  Dash,  who  was  a duke, 

"Ay,  every  inch  a  "duke;  there  were  twelve  peerv 
Like  Charlemagne's— and  all  such  peers  in  look 

And  inteUect,  that  neither  eyes  nor  ears 
For  commoners  had  ever  them  mistook. 

There  were  the  six  Miss  Rawbolds^  pretty  dears  I 
All  song  and  senthnent ;  whose  hearts  were  set 
Less  on  a  convent  than  a  coronet 

LXXZYL 
There  were  four  Honourable  Misters,  whose 

Honour  was  more  before  their  names  than  after; 
There  was  the  preux  Chevalier  de  U  Ruse,       [here, 

Whom  Ftance  and  Fortune  lately  deign'd  to  waft 
Whose  chiefly  harmless  talent  was  to  amuse ; 

But  the  dubs  found  it  rather  serious  laughter. 

Because — such  was  his  magic  power  to  please 

The  dice  seem'd  charm'd,  too,  with  his  repartees. 

Lxxxyn. 

There  was  Dick  Dubious,  the  metaphysician. 
Who  loved  philosophy  and  a  good  dinner ; 

Angles  the  soi-disant  mathematician ; 
Sir  Henry  Silvercup,  the  great  race-winner. 

There  was  the  Reverend  Rodomont  Fxcdsian, 
Who  did  not  hate  so  much  the  sin  as  rfuwy ; 

And  Lord  Augustus  Fltx-Flantagenet, 

Good  at  all  things,  but  better  at  a  bet 

LXXXVlll. 
There  was  Jack  Jargon,  the  gigantic  guardsman ; 

And  General  Flreface,  famous  in  the  field, 
A  great  tactidan,  and  no  less  a  swordsman. 

Who  ate,  last  war,  more  Yankees  than  he  kill'd. 
There  was  the  waggish  Welsh  Judge,  JefiMes  Hards- 

In  his  grave  office  so  oompletdy  skill'd,       [man,^ 
That  when  a  culprit  came  for  condemnation. 
He  had  his  judge's  Joke  for  consolation. 

T.TXTTT, 

Good  company  H  a  chess-board — there  are  kings. 
Queens,  bishops,  knights,  rooks,  pawns;  the  world's 
a  game; 

Save  that  the  puppets  pull  at  their  own  strings, 
Methinks  gay  Punch  hath  something  of  the  same. 

My  Muse,  the  butterfly  hath  but  her  wings. 
Not  stings,  and  flits  through  ether  without  aim. 

Alighting  rarely :  — were  she  but  a  hornet. 

Perhaps  there  might  be  vices  whicli  would  mourn  it 

^^^^J?li^  BngUsh  chaie,  sea  Quarterly  Rerlew,  roL 
XlTli.  p.  216.  J 

M^e^A^  «*«.  ^Bitekl  the  nimp-fed  raoyon  cries.**-- 

>  Stria, /.e.bitch.ftar. 

•  tGeorjpe  Hardinge,  Esq.,  M.P..  one  of  the  Welsh  judna, 
«ed  in  1816.  His  works  were  coUected,  in  1818.  brMr. 
Michols.3 
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XC. 

I  had  forgotten — but  must  not  forget.— 

An  orator,  the  latest  of  the  session. 
Who  had  deliver'd  well  a  very  set 

Smooth  speech,  his  first  and  maidenly  transgression 
Upon  debate :  the  papers  echoed  yet 

With  his  debut,  which  made  a  strong  impression. 
And  rank*d  with  what  is  every  day  display*d — 
**  The  best  first  speech  that  ever  yet  was  made.** 

XCL 

Proud  of  his  «  Hear  Urns!**  proud,  too»  of  his  vote 

And  lost  virginity  of  oratory. 
Proud  of  his  learning  (just  enough  to  quote). 

He  revell'd  in  his  Ciceronian  glory : 
With  memory  excellent  to  get  by  rote. 

With  vrit  to  hatch  a  pun  or  tell  a  story. 
Graced  with  some  merit,  and  with  more  effrontery, 
**  His  country's  pride,**  he  came  down  to  the  countxy. 

xcn. 

There  also  were  two  wits  by  acclamation, 
Longbow  firom  Ireland,  Strongbow  firom  the  Tweed,  i 

Both  lawyers  and  both  men  of  education ; 
But  Strongbow*s  wit  was  of  more  polish*d  breed : 

Iiongbow  was  rich  in  an  imagination 
As  beautiftil  and  bounding  as  a  steed. 

But  sometimes  stumbling  over  a  potato,—       [Cato. 

While  Strongbow's  best  things  might  have  come  from 

xcm. 

Strongbow  was  like  a  new-tuned  harpsichord ; 

But  Longbow  wild  as  an  .Solian  harp. 
With  which  the  winds  of  heaven  can  claim  accord. 

And  make  a  music,  whether  flat  or  sharp. 
Of  Strongbow's  talk  you  would  not  change  a  word : 

At  Longbow's  phrases  you  might  sometimes  carp : 
Both  wits — one  bom  so^  and  the  other  bred. 
This  by  his  heart — his  rival  by  his  head. 

XCIV. 
If  all  these  seem  an  heterogeneoos  mass 

To  be  assembled  at  a  country  seat. 
Yet  think,  a  specimen  of  every  dass 

Is  better  than  a  humdrum  tete-i>tke. 
The  days  of  Comedy  are  gone,  alas  I 

When  Congreve's  fool  could  vie  with  Mollere's  beU  : 
Society  is  smooth'd  to  that  ezoess, 
That  manners  hardly  differ  more  than  dress. 

XCV. 

Our  ridicules  are  kept  in  the  back-ground — 

Ridiculous  enough,  but  also  dull ; 
Professions,  too,  are  no  more  to  be  found 

Professional ;  and  there  is  nought  to  cull 
Of  folly's  fhiit :  for  though  your  fools  abound, 

They*re  barren,  and  not  worth  the  pains  to  pulL 
Society  is  now  one  polish'd  horde, 
Form'd  of  two  mighty  tribes,  the  Bores  and  Bored, 

XCVL 
But  firom  being  farmers,  we  turn  gleaners,  gleaning 

The  scanty  but  right-well  thresh'd  ears  of  truth ; 
And,  gentle  reader  1  when  you  gather  meaning, 

Tou  may  be  Boas,  and  I — modest  Ruth. 

1  [Carran  and  Erikine.] 

*  *'  Mn.  Adaxna  answered  Mr.  Adams,  that  It  was  blas- 
phemous to  talk  of  Scripture  out  of  church."  This  dogma 
was  broached  to  her  husband  —  the  best  Chrtstiaa  In  anj 
book.  —  See  Josepk  Andrews. 


& 


Farther  I  *d  quote,  but  Scrlyture  intervening 

Forlilds.  A  great  impr^sskm  in  my 
Was  made  by  Mrs.  Adaxns»  where  she 
**  That  Scriptures  oat  of  church  are 


XCTIL 
But  what  we  can  we  glean  in  this  vfle 

Of  chaff,  although  our  gifanings  be 
I  must  not  quite  omit  the  talking  age* 

Kit-Cat,  the  ftmous  ConversatJonist, 
Who,  in  his  oommoo-plaoe  book,  had  a 

Prepared  each  mom  for  evenlngi. 
list!**— 
**  Alas,  poor  ghost !  ** — What  nnezpected 
Await  thoK  who  have  studied  their 


List,  «h 


XCVIIL 

Firstly,  they  must  allure  the  oonveraatian. 
By  many  windings  to  their  devcr  dlncb ; 

And  secondly,  must  let  slip  no  orrafliiop, 
Nor  bate  (abate)  their  hearers  of  an 

But  take  an  ell — and  make  a  great 
If  possible ;  and  thirdly,  never  flinch 

When  some  smart  talker  puts  them  to  the  test. 

But  seize  the  last  word,  which  no  doubt  *s  tbe  besL 

XCIX. 
Lord  Henry  and  his  lady  were  the  hoitB; 

The  party  we  have  toiich*d  on  were  the 
Their  table  was  a  board  to  tempt  even  glMMls 

To  pass  the  Styx  fbr  more  sobstantial 
I  will  not  dwell  upon  ragofits  or  roMts, 

Albeit  an  human  history  attests 
That  happiness  fbr  man — the  hungry 
Since  Eve  ate  apples,  much  depends  en 


V  » 


witness  the  lands  which  "  flow'd  with  milk 
Held  out  unto  the  hungry  Israelites ; 

To  this  we  have  added  since,  tlie  love  of 
The  only  sort  of  pleasure  which  requUcsi 

Touth  fiido,  and  leaves  oar  days  no 
We  tire  of  mlstrcaws  and  parasites . 

But  oh,  ambrosial  cashl  Ah  I  wbo 

When  we  no  more  can  use,  or  even 

CL 
The  gentlemen  got  ap  betimes  to  shoot. 

Or  hunt :  the  young,  because  they  liked  the  «erc< 
The  first  thing  boys  like,  after  play  and  fruH; 

The  middle-agjBd,  to  make  the  day  mote  sheet; 
For  ejuiKt  is  a  growth  of  Eog^lish  root. 

Though  nameless  in  our  language :  — we 
The  &ct  for  words,  and  let  the  French 
That  awful  yawn  which  sleep  can  not 

CIL 
The  elderly  walk*d  through  the  Ufanry, 

And  tumbled  books,  or  critidaed  the  pktoics 
Or  saunter*d  through  the  ganlens  pitMosly, 

And  made  upon  the  hot-hoose  severil 
Or  rode  a  nag  which  trotted  not  too  Ugh, 

Or  on  the  morning  papen  read  tiicftr 
Or  on  the  watch  their  tooglng  eyes  wooU  flx. 
Longing  at  dxtj  fbr  the  hour  of  sIjl 


*  C"  A  man  seldom  Chinks  with 
thing  than  he  does  of  hit  dinner ; 
well  dressed,  he  should  be  sa^eeCad 
things."  —  JoBMsoii.] 
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cm. 

But  none  were  **  gene :  *'  the  great  hoar  of  unioa 
Was  rung  by  dinner's  knell ;  tUl  then  all  were 

Masters  of  their  own  time — or  in  communion, 
Or  solitary,  as  they  chose  to  bear 

The  hours,  which  how  to  pass  is  but  to  few  known. 
Each  rose  up  at  his  own,  and  had  to  spare 

What  time  he  chose  for  dress,  and  broke  liis  ftst 

When,  where,  and  how  he  chose  for  that  repast. 

CIV. 

The  ladies — some  rouged,  some  a  little  pale^ 
Met  the  mom  as  they  might     If  fine,  they  rode, 

Or  walk'd ;  if  foul,  they  read,  or  told  a  tale. 
Sung,  or  rehearsed  the  last  dance  from  abroad ; 

Discuss*d  the  &shion  which  might  next  prevail, 
And  settled  bonnets  by  the  newest  code. 

Or  cramm*d  twelve  sheets  into  one  little  letter. 

To  make  each  correspondent  a  new  debtor. 

CV. 

For  some  had  absent  lovers,  all  had  firiends. 

The  earth  has  nothing  like  a  she  epistle. 
And  hardly  heaven — because  it  never  encb. 

I  love  the  mystery  of  a  female  missal, 
Which,  like  a  creed,  ne'er  says  all  it  intends. 

But  fUll  of  cunning  as  Ulysses'  whistle. 
When  he  allured  poor  Dolon :  — you  had  better 
Take  care  what  you  reply  to  such  a  letter. 

CVL 

Then  there  were  UUiards ;  cards,  too,  but  mo  dice ;  — 
Save  in  the  dubs  no  man  of  honour  plays ;  — 

Boats  when  twas  water,  skating  when  *t  was  Ice, 
And  the  hard  fhist  dcstroy'd  the  scenting  days : 

And  angling,  too,  that  solitary  vice. 
Whatever  Isaak  Walton  sings  or  says : 

The  quaint,  old,  cruel  coxcomb,  in  his  gullet 

Should  have  a  hook,  and  a  smaU  trout  to  pull  it  > 

cvn. 

With  evening  came  the  banquet  and  the  wine ; 

The  conversaxione ;  the  duet. 
Attuned  by  voices  more  or  less  divine 

(My  heart  or  head  aches  with  the  memory  yet). 
The  four  Miss  Bawbolds  in  a  glee  would  shine ; 

But  the  two  youngest  loved  more  to  be  set 
Down  to  the  hup — because  to  music's  charms 
They  added  gracefhl  necks,  white  hands  and  arms. 

cvin. 

Sometimes  a  dance  (though  rarely  on  field  days, 
For  then  the  gentlemen  were  rather  tired) 

Display'd  some  sylph-like  figures  in  its  mase ; 
Then  there  was  small-talk  ready  when  required ; 

Flirtation — but  decorous ;  the  mere  praise 
Of  charms  that  should  or  should  not  be  admired. 

The  hunters  fought  their  fox-hunt  o'er  again. 

And  then  retreated  soberly — at  ten. 

>  It  would  bare  taught  him  humanity  at  least.  This  MOti- 
mentnl  savage,  whom  it  Is  a  mode  to  quote  (amongst  the 
novcltfts)  to  show  thdr  sympathy  for  innocent  sports  and 
old  tongs,  teaches  how  to  sew  up  frogi,  and  break  their  legs 
bj  way  of  experiment,  in  addition  to  the  art  of  angling, — the 
cruelest,  the  coldest, -and  the  stupidest  of  pretended  sports. 
They  may  talk  about  the  beauties  of  nature,  but  the  angler 
merely  thinks  of  his  dish  of  fish ;  he  has  no  leisure  to  take  his 
eyes  from  off  the  streams,  and  a  single  bite  is  worth  to  him  more 
than  all  the  scenery  around.  Besides,  some  fish  bite  best  on 
a  rahiy  day.    The  whale,  the  shark,  and  the  tunny  fishery 


CIX. 
The  politldans,  in  a  nook  apart, 

Discuss'd  the  world,  and  settled  aU  the  spheres : 
The  wits  watch'd  every  loophole  for  their  art, 

To  introduce  a  bon-mot  head  and  ears ; 
Small  is  the  rest  of  those  who  would  be  smart, 

A  moment's  good  thhug  may  have  cost  them  years. 
Before  they  find  an  hour  to  introduce  it ; 
And  then,  even  thm,  some  bore  may  make  them  lose  it 

ex. 

But  all  was  gentle  and  aristocimtic 

In  this  our  party ;  poUsh'd,  smooth,  and  cold. 
As  Fhidian  forms  cut  out  of  marble  Attic. 

There  now  are  no  Squire  Westerns  as  of  old ; 
And  our  Sophias  axe  not  so  emphatic. 

But  fkir  as  then,  or  fidrer  to  behold. 
We  have  no  locomplished  blackguards,  like  Tom  Jones, 
But  gentlemen  in  stays,  as  stifT  as  stones. 

CXI. 

They  separated  at  an  early  hour ; 

lliat  is,  ere  midnight — which  is  London's  noon : 
Bnt  in  the  country  ladles  seek  their  bower 

A  Uttle  earlier  than  the  waning  moon. 
Peace  to  the  slumbers  of  each  folded  flower — 

May  the  rose  call  back  its  true  colour  soon ! 
Good  hours  of  Mr  cheeks  axe  the  foirest  tinters, 
And  lower  the  price  of  rouge — at  least  some  winters. 


Bolt  Stan. 


OANTO   THS    FOUBTBBNTH. 


I. 

Ir  from  great  nature's  or  our  own  abyss 
Of  thought  we  could  but  snatch  a  certainty. 

Perhaps  mankind  might  find  the  path  they  miss.— 
But  then  't  would  spoU  much  good  philosophy. 

One  system  eats  another  up,  and  this 
Much  as  old  Saturn  ate  his  progeny ; 

For  when  his  pious  consort  gave  him  stones 

In  lieu  of  sons,  of  these  he  made  no  bones. 

n. 

But  System  doth  reverse  the  Titan's  breakfiut. 
And  eats  her  parents,  albeit  the  digestion 

Is  difficult     Pray  tell  me,  can  you  make  fast. 
After  due  search,  your  fidth  to  any  question  ? 

Look  back  o'er  ages,  ere  unto  the  stake  tut 

Tou  bind  yourself^  and  call  some  mode  the  best  one. 

Nothing  more  true  than  not  to  trust  your  senses ; 

And  yet  what  are  your  other  evidences  ? 


hare  somewhat  of  noble  and  perilous  in  them }  even  net  fish- 
ing, trawling,  dec.  are  more  humane  and  useful.  Aut  angling  1 
— no  angler  can  be  a  good  man. 

**  One  of  the  best  men  I  erer  knew,~.aa  humane,  delicate- 
minded,  generous,  and  excellent  a  creature  as  any  in  the 
world, ~ was  an  angler:  true,  he  angled  with  painted  flies, 
and  would  hare  been  Incapabia  of  the  extraTagandet  of  I. 
Walton." 

The  abore  addition  was  made  by  a  Mend  In  reading  over 

the  MS '*  Audi  alteram  partem.*^—  I  leave  it  to  counter* 

balance  my  own  observation. 
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m. 

For  roe,  I  know  nought ;  nothing  I  deny. 
Admit,  r^ect,  contemn ;  and  what  know  yote. 

Except  perhaps  that  you  were  bom  to  die  ? 
And  both  may  after  all  turn  out  untrue. 

An  age  may  come.  Font  of  Eternity, 
When  nothing  shall  be  either  old  or  new. 

Death,  so  call*d,  is  a  thing  which  makes  men  weep, 

And  yet  a  third  of  life  is  pass'd  in  sleep. 

IV. 
A  sleep  without  dreams,  after  a  rough  day 

Of  toil,  is  what  we  covet  most ;  and  yet 
How  day  shrinks  back  fh>m  more  quiescent  day ! 

The  very  Suidde  that  pays  his  debt 
At  once  without  instalments  (an  old  way 

Of  paying  debts,  which  creditors  regret) 
Lets  out  impatiently  his  rushing  breath, 
Less  from  disgust  of  life  than  dread  of  death. 

V. 

'T  is  round  him,  near  him,  here,  there,  every  where ; 

And  there's  a  courage  which  grows  out  of  fear. 
Perhaps  of  all  most  desperate,  which  wlU  dare 

The  worst  to  know  it :  — when  the  mountains  rear 
Their  peaks  beneath  your  human  foot,  and  there 

You  look  down  o*er  the  precipice,  and  drear 
The  gulf  of  rock  yawns, — you  can*t  gaze  a  minute, 
Without  an  awfril  wish  to  plunge  within  it 

VL 

'T  is  true,  you  don't — but,  pale  and  struck  with  terror, 
Retire :  but  look  into  your  past  impression  1 

And  you  will  find,  though  shuddering  at  the  mirror 
Of  your  own  thoughts,  in  aU  their  self-confession. 

The  lurking  bias,  be  it  truth  or  error. 
To  the  unknowns  a  secret  prepossession. 

To  plunge  with  all  yoqr  fears —» but  where?    You 
know  not. 

And  that's  the  reason  why  you  do— or  do  not 

vn. 

But  what  *s  this  to  the  purpose  ?  you  will  say. 

Gent  reader,  nothing ;  a  mere  speculation. 
For  which  my  sole  excuse  is — 'tis  my  way. 

Sometimes  with  and  sometimes  without  occasion 
I  write  what's  uppermost,  without  delay  \ 

This  narrative  is  not  meant  for  narration. 
But  a  mere  airy  and  fentastic  bads. 
To  build  up  common  things  with  common  places. 

vm. 

Tou  know,  or  dont  know,  that  great  Bacon  salth, 
<(  Fling  up  a  straw,  'twill  show  the  way  the  wind 
blows;" 

And  such  a  straw,  borne  on  by  human  breath, 
Is  poesy,  according  as  the  mind  glows ; 

A  paper  kite  which  flies  'twlxt  life  and  death, 
A  shadow  which  the  onward  soul  behind  throws : 

And  mine's  a  bubble,  not  blown  up  for  praise. 

But  just  to  play  with,  as  an  infent  plays. 

DL 
The  world  is  all  before  me — or  behind ; 

For  I  have  seen  a  portion  of  that  same. 
And  quite  enough  for  me  to  keep  in  mind ;  — 

Of  passions,  too,  I  have  proved  enough  to  blame, 
1^  the  great  pleasure  of  our  friends,  mankind. 

Who  like  to  mix  some  slight  alloy  with  feme ; 
For  I  was  rather  famous  in  my  time, 
Until  I  feirly  knock'd  it  up  with  rhyme. 


I  have  brought  this  world  about  my  can,  sod  dc 
The  other:  that's  to  say,  the  clergy— irbo 

Upon  my  head  have  bid  their  thunden  brak 
In  pious  libels  by  no  means  a  few. 

And  yet  I  cant  help  scribbling  onoe  a  neek. 
Tiring  old  readers,  nor  discovering  nev. 

In  youth  I  wrote  because  my  mind  was  fell. 

And  now  because  I  fed  it  growing  doQ. 


But  *<  why  then  publish  ?  "  * — ^Tbere  ait  no  mnrii 
Of  feme  or  profit  when  the  worid  gnm  vevy. 

I  ask  In  turn, — Why  do  you  play  at  caids? 
Why  drink?  Why  read?— To  make  tone  kc 
less  dreary. 

It  occiu>ies  me  to  turn  back  regards 
On  what  I've  seen  or  ponder'd,  ad  or  dieay; 

And  what  I  write  I  cast  upon  the  stream. 

To  swim  or  sink — I  have  had  at  least  my  dras. 


I  think  that  were  I  eaimn  of  soccess, 

I  hardly  could  compose  another  line: 
So  long  I've  battled  dther  more  or  tes, 

That  no  defeat  can  drire  me  from  the  Kbc. 
This  feeling  'tis  not  easy  to  express, 

And  yet  'tis  not  affected,  I  opine. 
In  pUy,  there  are  two  pleasures  for  your  ehooai*- 
The  one  is  winning,  and  the  other  losing. 

XIIL 
Besides,  my  Muse  by  no  means  deals inMn: 

She  gathers  a  repertory  of  fbda,  ^ 

Of  course  with  some  reserve  and  slight  ntrict^ 

But  mostly  sings  of  human  things  sod  adi— 
And  that's  one  cause  she  meets  with  eontndktitf 

For  too  much  truth,  at  lint  sight,  ne'er  ittwfi; 
And  were  her  obfect  only  whafk  caU'd  glarri 
With  more  ease  too  she'd  tdl  a  diibfent ifeBT> 


0 


Love,  war,  a  tempest — anrely  there^  vaziely; 

Also  a  seasoning  sUght  of  lucubiatioa; 
A  bird's  eye  view,  too,  of  that  wOd,  Sodctr; 

A  slight  glance  thrown  on  men  of  erery  «>* 
If  you  have  nought  else,  here  'a  at  least  obetj. 

Both  in  performance  and  in  preparatioo; 
And  though  these  lines  should  only  line 
Trade  wiU  be  all  the  better  for  thex  Cantos. 

XV. 

The  portion  of  this  world  whkh  I  at  pitsatf 

Have  taken  up  to  flU  the  following  temea, 
Is  one  of  which  there 'b  no  descripttoa  lecait: 

The  reason  why,  is  easy  to  determine: 
Although  it  seems  both  prominent  and  pto^ 

There  is  a  sameness  in  its  gems  and  ea^ 
A  dull  and  femily  likeness  through  all  agBi 
Of  no  great  promise  for  poetic  pages. 

XVL 
With  much  to  exdte,  theie^  mtk  t»cnli; 

Nothing  that  speaks  to  an  men  and  all  tiD0i 
Asortof  varnish  over  every  feolt;  

A  kind  of  common-place,  even  in  thdr  oivS' 
Factitious  passions,  wit  witlioot  much  salt, 

A  want  of  that  true  natnrs  which  sabttag 
Whate'er  It  shows  with  truth;  a  BBOoth  ineetf><? 
Of  character,  In  those  at  least  who  have  got  tf?- 

I  P*  Bat  whr  then  paUIih  ?~  GmTOk.  O*  H^  ^ . 
And  knowing  WaUh,  wimld  teU  ma  I  cwtJi  to 
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XVIL 
Sometinies,  indeed,  like  soldiers  off  pamde, 

They  break  their  ranks  and  gladly  leave  the  drill ; 
Bat  then  the  roll-call  draws  them  back  afhdd, 

And  they  mast  be  or  seem  what  they  were :  still 
Doabtless  it  is  a  brilliant  masquerade ; 

But  when  of  the  first  sight  you  have  had  your  fill. 
It  paUs — at  least  it  did  so  upon  me, 
This  paradise  of  pleasure  and  ennuL 

XVHL 
When  we  have  made  our  love,  and  gamed  our  gaming, 

Drest,  voted,  shone,  and,  may  be,  something  more ; 
With  dandles  dined ;  heard  senators  declaiming ; 

Seen  beauties  brought  to  market  by  the  score. 
Sad  rakes  to  sadder  husbands  chastely  taming ; 

There's  little  left  but  to  be  bored  or  bore. 
Witness  those  *'  ci-devant  jeunet  hommet"  who  stem 
The  stream,  nor  leave  the  world  which  leaveth  them. 

XIX. 
'Tis  said — indeed  a  general  complaint — 

That  no  one  has  succeeded  in  describing 
The  monde,  exactly  as  they  ought  to  paint : 

Some  say,  that  authors  only  snatch,  by  bribing 
The  porter,  some  slight  scandals  strange  and  quaint. 

To  ftimish  matter  for  their  moral  gibing ; 
And  that  their  books  have  but  one  style  in  common— 
My  lady's  prattle,  filtered  through  her  woman. 

XX. 

But  this  can't  well  be  true,  Just  now ;  for  writers 
Are  grown  of  the  beau  monde  a  part  potential : 

I've  seen  them  balance  even  the  scale  with  fighters, 
Especially  when  young,  for  that's  essentiaL 

Why  do  their  sketches  fldl  them  as  inditers 
Of  what  they  deem  themselves  most  consequential. 

The  real  portrait  of  the  highest  tribe  ? 

'TIS  that.  In  fiurt,  there's  little  to  describe. 

XXL 

**  Baud  ignara  loqwjr;  **  these  are  Nvgte,  *^qwxrum 
Pare  parvaym,"  but  still  art  and  part 

Now  I  could  much  more  easily  sketch  a  harem, 
A  battle,  wreck,  or  history  of  the  heart. 

Than  these  things ;  and  besides,  I  wish  to  spare  'em, 
For  reasons  which  I  choose  to  .keep  apart 

**  Vetabo  Cererie  eaemm  qui  tndparit** —  > 

Which  means  that  vulgar  people  must  not  share  it 

xxn. 

And  therefore  what  I  throw  off  is  id^ — 
Lower'd,  leaven'd,  like  a  history  of  freemasons ; 

Which  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  real. 
As  Captain  Parry's  voyage  may  do  to  Jason's. 

The  grand  arcanum 's  not  for  men  to  see  all ; 
My  music  has  some  mystic  diapasons ; 

And  there  is  much  which  could  not  be  appreciated 

In  any  manner  by  the  uninitiated. 

xxnL 

Alas  I  worlds  fidl — and  woman,  sfaice  she  fell'd 
The  world  (as,  since  that  history,  less  polite 

Than  true,  hath  been  a  creed  so  strictly  held) 
Has  not  yet  given  op  the  practice  quite. 

Poor  thing  of  usages !  coerced,  compell'd. 

Victim  when  wrong,  and  martyr  oft  when  right, 

Condemn'd  to  child-bed,  as  men  for  their  sins 

Have  shaving  too  entail'd  upon  their  chins,—. 

i  [Hor.  Cann.l.Ul.od.2.] 


XXIV. 

A  daily  plague,  which  in  the  aggregate 

May  average  on  the  whole  with  parturition. 

But  as  to  women,  who  can  penetrate 

The  real  sufferings  of  their  she  condition  ? 

Man's  very  sympathy  with  their  estate 

Has  much  of  selfishness,  and  more  suspicion. 

Their  love,  their  virtue,  beauty,  education. 

But  form  good  housekeepers,  to  breed  a  nation. 

XXV. 

All  this  were  very  well,  and  can't  be  better; 

But  even  this  Is  diflScult,  Heaven  knows. 
So  many  treuUes  fhnn  her  birth  beset  her. 

Such  small  distinctloa  between  friends  and  foes. 
The  gilding  wears  so  soon  from  off  her  fetter. 

That but  ask  any  woman  if  she'd  choose 

(Take  her  at  thirty,  that  is)  to  have  been 
Female  or  male  ?  a  schoollx^  or  a  queen  ? 

XXVL 

**  Petticoat  influence"  is  a  great  reproach. 

Which  even  those  who  obey  would  i^dn  be  thought 

To  fly  fh>m,  as  fhnn  hungry  pikes  a  roach ; 
But  since  beneath  it  upon  earth  we  are  brwight. 

By  various  joltings  of  lifie's  hackney  coach, 
I  for  one  venerate  a  petticoat— 

A  garment  of  a  mystical  sublimity. 

No  matter  wliether  russet,  silk,  or  dimity. 

xxvn. 

Much  I  respect,  and  much  I  have  adored. 
In  my  young  days,  that  chaste  and  goodly  veil. 

Which  holds  a  treasure,  like  a  miser's  hoard. 
And  more  attracts  by  all  it  doth  conceal^- 

A  golden  scabbard  on  a  Damasque  sword, 
A  loving  letter  with  a  mystic  seal, 

A  cure  for  grief — for  what  can  ever  rankle 

Before  a  petticoat  and  peeping  ankle  ? 

xxvm. 

And  when  upon  a  silent,  suilen  day, 

With  a  sirocco,  for  example,  blowing. 
When  even  the  sea  looks  dim  with  all  its  qiray. 

And  sulkily  the  river's  ripple's  flowing, 
And  the  sky  shows  that  very  andcnt  gray. 

The  sober,  sad  antithesis  to  glowing, — 
'TIS  pleasant,  if  them  any  thing  is  pleasant. 
To  catch  a  glimpse  even  of  a  pretty  peasant 

XXIX. 

We  left  our  heroes  and  our  heroines 

In  that  fair  clime  which  don't  depend  on  climate. 
Quite  independent  of  the  Zodiac's  signs. 

Though  certainly  more  difficult  to  rhyme  at. 
Because  the  sun,  and  stars,  and  aught  that  shines. 

Mountains,  and  all  we  can  be  most  sublime  at. 
Are  there  oft  dull  and  dreary  as  a  dun — 
Whether  a  sky's  or  tradesman's  is  all  one. 

XXX. 

An  in-door  life  is  less  poetical ; 

And  out  of  door  hath  showers,  and  mists,  and  sleet, 
With  which  I  could  not  brew  a  pastoraL 

But  be  it  as  it  may,  a  bard  must  meet 
All  difficulties,  whether  great  or  small. 

To  spoil  his  undertaking  or  complete. 
And  work  away  like  spirit  upon  matter, 
Embanass'd  somewhat  both  with  fire  and  water. 

SB 
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XXXL 

Juan — In  this  respect,  at  least,  like  saints  — 
Was  all  things  unto  people  of  all  sorts. 

And  lived  contentedly,  without  complaints, 
In  camps,  in  ships,  in  cottages,  or  courts  — 

Bom  with  that  happy  soul  which  seldom  faints. 
And  mingling  modestly  in  toils  or  sports. 

He  likewise  could  be  most  things  to  all  women, 

Without  the  coxcombry  of  certain  she  men. 

-^  A  J^  I  i- 

A  fox-hont  to  a  foreigner  is  strange ; 

'T  is  also  suldect  to  the  double  danger 
Of  tumbling  first,  and  having  in  exchange 

Some  pleasant  Jesting  at  the  awkward  stranger : 
But  Juan  had  been  early  taught  to  range 

The  wilds,  as  doth  an  Arab  tum*d  avenger, 
So  that  his  horse,  or  charger,  hunter,  hack. 
Knew  that  he  had  a  rider  on  his  back. 

xxxnL 

And  now  in  this  new  field,  with  some  applause. 
He  clear*d  hedge,  ditch,  and  double  post,  and  raO, 

And  never  craned  i,  and  made  but  few  **faux  paSf** 
And  only  fretted  when  the  scent  'gan  faiL 

He  broke,  tis  true,  some  statutes:  of  the  laws 
Of  hunting — for  the  sagest  youth  is  frail ; 

Bode  o*er  the  hounds,  it  may  be,  now  and  then. 

And  once  o'er  several  country  gentlemen. 

xxxrv. 

But  on  the  whole,  to  general  admiration 

He  acquitted  both  himself  and  horse :  the  squires 

Marvell'd  at  merit  of  another  nation ; 
The  boors  cried  "  Dang  it!  who'd  have  thought 
it?"— Sires, 

The  Nestors  of  the  sporting  generation, 

Swore  praises,  and  recall'd  their  former  fires ; 

The  huntsman's  self  relented  to  a  grin. 

And  rated  him  almost  a  whipper-in. 

XXXV. 

Such  were  his  trophies — not  of  spear  and  shield, 
But  leaps,  and  bursts,  and  sometimes  foxes'  brushes ; 

Tet  I  must  own, — although  in  this  I  yield 
To  patriot  sympathy  a  Briton's  blusbes, — 

He  thought  at  heart  like  courtly  Chesterfield, 
Who,  after  a  long  chase  o'er  hills,  dales,  bushes. 

And  what  not,  though  he  rode  beyond  all  price, 

Ask'd  next  day,  **  If  men  ever  hunted  twice  f'** 

XXXVL 
He  also  had  a  quality  uncommon 

To  early  risers  after  a  long  chase, 
Who  wake  in  winter  ere  the  cock  can  summon 

December's  drowsy  day  to  his  dull  race,  — 
A  quality  agreeable  to  woman. 

When  her  soft,  liquid  words  run  on  apace. 
Who  likes  a  listener,  whether  saint  or  sinner,  — 
He  did  not  fSsll  asleep  just  after  dinner ; 

1  Craning.  —  **  To  crane"  la,  or  was,  an  exprntioii  used 
to  denote  a  gentienaan's  stretching  out  his  neck  over  a  hedge, 
"  to  look  before  he  leaped ;"  —  a  pause  in  his  "  vaulting  am- 
bition," which  in  the  field  doth  occasion  some  delay  and 
execration  in  those  who  may  be  immediately  beliind  the 
equestrian  sceptic.  "  Sir,  If  you  don't  choose  to  take  the 
leap,  let  mo  I'  —was  a  phrase  which  generally  sent  the  as- 
pirant on  again  ;  and  to  good  purpose :  lor  though  "  the  horse 
and  rider  "^mlght  fall,  they  made  a  cap  through  which,  and 
OTor  him  and  his  steed,  the  field  might  follow. 
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But,  light  and  airy,  stood  on  the  alert. 
And  shone  in  the  best  part  of  dialogue, 

By  humouring  alwayi  what  they  might 
And  listening  to  the  tcqiics  most  In  vogue ; 

Kow  grave,  now  gay,  but  nev<er  dull  or  pert  ; 
And  smiling  but  in  secret  —  cunning  rogoe ! 

He  ne'er  presiuned  to  make  an  emr  dearar :  «^ 

Jn  short,  there  never  was  a  better  beuer. 

XXXVIIL 
And  then  he  danced ;  —  all  foreigners  excd 

The  serious  Angles  in  the  eloquence 
Of  pantomime ;  —  he  danced,  I  say,  right  well. 

With  emphasis,  and  also  with  good  sense — 
A  thing  in  footing  indispensable ; 

He  danced  without  theatrical  pretence. 
Not  like  a  ballet*master  in  the  van 
Of  his  diill'd  nymphs,  but  like  a  gentlemm. 

XXXTX. 

Chaste  were  his  steps,  each  kept  within  doc  boczki. 
And  elegance  was  q>rinkled  o'er  Us  figure  ; 

Like  swift  Camilla,  he  scarce  skimm'd  the  groond,' 
And  rather  held  in  than  put  forth  his  vigoor ; 

And  then  he  had  an  ear  for  music's  sound. 
Which  might  defy  a  crotchet  critic's  rigour. 

Such  classic  pas  —  sans  flaws — set  off  oar  hcxo^ 

He  i^anced  like  a  personified  Bolero ;  * 

XL. 

Or  like  a  fiying  Hour  before  Aurora, 
In  Guido's  famous  fresco  ^  which  akne 

Is  worth  a  tour  to  Rome,  although  no  more  a 
Bemnant  were  there  of  the  old  world's  sole  tknee. 

The  **tout  eneemUe**  of  his  movements  wwe  a 
Grace  of  the  soft  ideal,  seldom  shown. 

And  ne'er  to  be  described  ;  for  to  the  doioor 

Of  bards  and  prosers,  words  are  void  of  ookwir. 

XLL 
No  marvel  then  he  was  a  fovourite ; 

A  ftilUgrown  Cupid,  very  much  admired  ; 
A  little  spoilt,  but  by  no  means  so  quite ; 

At  least  he  kept  his  vanity  retired. 
Such  was  his  tact,  he  could  alike  delight 

The  chaste,  and  those  who  are  not  so  much  iitfpir^  \ 
The  Duchess   of  Fltx-Fulke,  who  loved   **  tr^.*^ 

aerit,^ 
Began  to  treat  him  with  some  small  **  a^cMrric.^ 

XLIL 
She  was  a  fine  and  somewhat  fbS-blown  bloode. 

Desirable,  distingulsh'd,  celebrated 
For  several  winters  in  the  grand,  ^ntnd  wumdr. 

1  *d  rather  not  say  what  might  be  related 
Of  her  exploits,  for  this  were  ticklish  ground  ; 

Besides  there  might  be  fidsehood  in  what  \ 
Her  late  performance  had  been  a  dead  set 
At  Lord  Augustus  fltx-PlaatageneL 


*  See  bis  Letters  to  hit  Son. 

s  r as  she  skfaamVl 

Her  flying  feet  unbath'd  on  faillowt 
Virgfl.} 

*  [A  Spanish  dance  noted  for  Iti  livdlnes.] 

*  rCuldo's  most  celebrated  work,  to  the  ;  _ 
is  his  fresco  of  the  Aurora,  in  the  Palaaso 

BftYANT.] 
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zLm. 

This  noble  pencmage  began  to  look 
A  litUe  black  upon  this  new  flirtation ; 

But  such  small  lioenceB  must  lovers  brook. 
Mere  freedoms  of  the  female  corporation. 

Woe  to  the  man  who  Tentures  a  rebuke  I 
'T  will  but  precipitate  a  situation 

Extremely  disagreeable,  but  common 

To  calculators  when  they  count  on  woman, 

XLIV. 
The  circle  smiled,  then  whispered,  and  then  sneer'd ; 

The  Misses  bridled,  and  the  matrons  fh)wn*d ; 
Some  hoped  things  might  not  turn  out  as  they  fear'd ; 

Some  would  not  deem  such  women  could  be  found ; 
Some  ne'er  believed  one  half  of  what  they  heard ; 

Some  look*d  perplez'd,  and  others  look'd  profound: 
And  several  pitied  with  sincere  regret 
Poor  Lord  Augustus  fits-Flantagenet 

XLV. 
But  what  h  odd,  none  ever  named  the  duke. 

Who,  one  might  think,  was  something  in  the  aflhlr : 
True,  he  was  absent,  and,  *twas  rumour'd,  took 

But  small  concern  about  the  when,  or  where, 
Or  what  his  consort  did :  if  he  could  brook 

Her  gaieties,  none  had  a  right  to  stare : 
Theirs  was  that  best  of  unions,  past  all  doubt. 
Which  never  meets,  and  therefore  can't  fall  out 

XLVL 
But,  oh  I  that  I  should  ever  pen  so  sad  a  line  1 

Fired  with  an  abstract  love  of  virtue,  she. 
My  Dian  of  the  Ephesians,  Lady  Adeline, 

Began  to  think  the  duchess*  conduct  tree  ; 
Begrettlng  much  that  she  had  chosen  so  bad  a  line, 

And  waxing  chiller  in  her  courtesy, 
Look'd  grave  and  pale  to  see  her  firiend*8  fftigility, 
For  which  most  IHends  reserve  their  sensibility. 

XLVn. 
There's  nought  in  this  bad  world  like  sympathy : 

*Tis  so  becoming  to  the  soul  and  face. 
Sets  to  soft  music  the  harmonious  sigh. 

And  robes  sweet  friendship  in  a  Brussels  lace. 
Without  a  ftiend,  what  were  humanity. 

To  hunt  our  errors  up  with  a  good  grace  ? 
ConsoUztg  us  with — *'  Would  you  had  thought  twice  I 
Ah  I  If  you  had  but  foUow'd  my  advice  I 


•> 


XLVIIL 

0  Job !  jou  had  two  fHends :  one  *s  quite  enough^ 
Especially  when  we  are  iU  at  ease ; 

They  are  but  bad  pilots  when  the  weather  *b  rough. 
Doctors  less  fiunous  for  their  cures  than  fees. 

Let  no  man  grumble  when  his  friends  fall  off. 
As  they  will  do  Uke  leaves  at  the  first  breeze : 

When  your  al&irs  come  round,  one  way  or  t'other, 

Go  to  the  coA^e-housd,  and  take  another.  ^ 

XLIX. 

But  this  Is  not  my  maxim :  had  it  been,  [not — 

Some  heart-aches  had  been  spared  me :  yet  I  care 

1  would  not  be  a  tortoise  in  his  screen  [  not. 

Of  stubborn  shell,  whicdi  waves  and  weather  wear 

1  In  Swift's  or  Horace  Walpole's  letteri  I  thlidc  it  is  men- 
tioned that  somebody,  recretting  the  loss  of  e  Mend,  was 
answered  by  an  universal  I^^Iades :  ^'  When  I  lose  one,  I  go 
to  the  Saint  James's  Coflfee-nouse,  and  take  another.**  1  re- 
collect having  heard  an  anecdote  of  the  same  kind —  Sir  W. 
U.  was  a  great  gamester.    Coming  in  one  day  to  the  Club  of 


*Tis  better  on  the  whole  to  have  felt  and  seen 

That  which  humanity  may  bear,  or  bear  not : 
*T  will  teach  discernment  to  the  sensitive, 
And  not  to  pour  their  ocean  in  a  sieve. 

L. 

Of  all  the  horrid,  hideous  notes  of  woe. 
Sadder  than  owl-songs  or  the  midnight  blast. 

Is  that  portentous  phrase,  "  I  told  you  so," 
Utter*d  by  fHends,  those  prophets  of  the  past. 

Who,  *stead  of  saying  what  you  now  should  do. 
Own  they  foresaw  that  you  would  ftll  at  lasl. 

And  solace  your  slight  hipse  'gainst  **bono$  mores" 

With  a  long  memorandum  of  old  stories. 

LL 
The  Lady  AdeUne's  serene  severity 

Was  not  confined  to  feeling  for  her  friend. 
Whose  fame  she  rather  doubted  with  posterity, 

Unless  her  habits  should  begin  to  mend : 
But  Juan  also  shared  in  her  austerity. 

But  mix'd  with  pity,  pure  as  e'er  was  penn'd : 
His  inexperience  moved  her  gentle  ruth. 
And  (as  her  junior  by  six  weeks)  his  youth. 

Ln. 

These  forty  days*  advantage  of  her  yeaa 

And  hers  were  those  which  can  &ce  calculation, 

Boldly  referring  to  the  list  of  peers 
And  noble  births,  nor  dread  the  enumeration 

Ghive  her  a  right  to  have  maternal  fears 
For  a  young  gentleman's  fit  education. 

Though  she  was  fu  fnm  that  lesp  year,  whose  leap, 

Li  female  dates,  strikes  Time  all  of  a  heap. 

mL 

This  may  be  fix'd  at  somewhere  before  thirty 

Say  seven-and-twenty ;  for  I  never  knew 

The  strictest  in  chronology  and  virtue 
Advance  beyond,  whil9  they  could  pass  for  new. 

O  Time  1  why  dost  not  pause  ?    Thy  scythe,  so  dirty 
With  rust,  should  surely  cease  to  hack  and  hew. 

Beset  it ;  shave  more  smoothly,  also  slower. 

If  but  to.  keep  thy  credit  as  a  mower. 

LIV. 
But  Adeline  was  fiur  fh>m  that  ripe  age, 

Whose  ripeness  is  but  bitter  at  the  best : 
*T  was  rather  her  experience  made  her  sage. 

For  she  had  seen  the  worid  and  stood  its  test. 
As  I  have  said  in —  I  forget  what  page ; 

My  Muse  despises  reference,  as  you  have  guess'd 
By  this  time ; — but  strike  six  fhxn  seven-and-twenty. 
And  you  will  find  her  sum  of  years  hi  plenty. 

LV. 
At  sixteen  she  came  out ;  presented,  vaunted. 

She  put  all  coronets  into  commotion : 
At  seventeen,  too,  the  workl  was  still  enchanted 

With  the  new  Yenus  of  their  brilliant  ocean : 
At  eighteen,  though  below  her  fleet  still  panted 

A  hecatomb  of  suitors  with  devotion. 
She  had  consented  to  create  again 
That  Adam,  called  **  The  happiest  of  men." 

which  he  was  a  member,  he  was  observed  to  look  melancholy. 
**  What  is  the  matter,  Sir  WUUam  ?"  cried  Hare,  of  ftcetlous 
memory.  "Ah  t"  replied  Sir  W.,  **  I  have  Just  to*/ poor  Lady 
D."  —'*  Lort  I  What  at  ?  Quime  or  Haautrd  r  was  the  con- 
solatory  n^oinder  of  the  querist. 
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LVL 

Since  then  she  bad  sparkled  through  three  glowing 
Admired,  adored ;  but  also  so  correct,      [winters. 

That  she  had  puuled  all  the  acutest  blnters, 
Without  the  apparel  of  being  circumspect : 

They  could  not  even  glean  the  slightest  splinters 
From  off  the  marble,  which  had  no  defect 

She  had  also  snatch'd  a  moment  since  her  marriage. 

To  bear  a  son  and  heir  —  and  one  miscarriage. 

Lvn. 

Fondlf  the  wheeling  fire-flies  flew  around  her. 
Those  little  gUtterers  of  the  London  night ; 

But  none  of  these  possess'd  a  sting  to  wound  her — 
She  was  a  pitch  beyond  a  coxcomb's  flight 

Perhaps  she  wish*d  an  aspirant  profounder ; 
But  whatsoe'er  she  wish'd,  she  acted  right ; 

And  whether  coldness,  pride,  or  virtue,  dignify 

A  woman,  so  she  *s  good,  what  does  it  signify  ? 

Lvni- 

I  hate  a  motive,  like  a  lingering  bottle 
Which  with  the  landlord  makes  too  long  a  stand. 

Leaving  all-elaretless  the  unmoisten'd  throttle, 
Especially  with  politics  on  hand ; 

I  hate  it,  as  I  hate  a  drove  of  cattle. 
Who  whirl  the  dust  as  simooms  whirl  the  sand ; 

I  hate  it  as  I  hate  an  argument 

A  laureate's  ode,  or  servile  peei^s  <*  content" 

LUL 
*T  is  sad  to  hack  into  the  roots  of  things, 

They  are  so  much  intertwisted  with  the  earth  ; 
So  that  the  branch  a  goodly  verdure  flings, 

I  reck  not  if  an  acorn  gave  it  birth. 
To  trace  all  actions  to  their  secret  springs 

Would  make  indeed  some  melancholy  mirth ; 
But  this  is  not  at  present  my  concern. 
And  I  refer  you  to  wise  Ozenstiem.  ^ 

LX. 

With  the  kind  view  of  saving  an  kHat, 

Both  to  the  duchess  and  diplomatist. 
The  Lady  Adeline,  as  soon 's  she  saw 

That  Juan  was  unlikely  to  resist — 
(For  foreigners  don't  know  that  a  faux  pat 

In  England  ranks  quite  on  a  difilerent  list 
From  those  of  other  lands  unblest  with  Juries, 
Whose  verdict  for  such  sin  a  certahi  cure  is ;  — ) 

LXI. 
The  Lady  Adeline  resolved  to  take 

Such  measures  as  she  thought  might  best  impede 
The  fiirther  progress  iA  this  sad  mistake. 

She  thought  with  some  simplicity  indeed ; 
But  innocence  is  bold  even  at  the  stake. 

And  simple  in  the  world,  and  doth  not  need 
Nor  use  those  paUsades  by  dames  erected. 
Whose  virtue  Ues  in  never  being  detected. 

Lxn. 

It  was  not  that  she  fear*d  the  very  worst : 
His  Grace  was  an  enduring,  married  man. 

And  was  not  likely  all  at  once  to  burst 
Into  a  scene,  and  swell  the  clients'  clan 

1  The  fkmmu  Cluncellor  Oxenitlem  said  to  hU  son,  on 
the  Utter  exprettlng  his  surprise  upon  the  great  effects  arising 
fttym  petty  causes  in  the  presumed  mystery  of  politics :  "  You 
see  by  this,  my  son,  with  how  little  wisdom  the  kingdoms  of 
the  world  are  goTemed.'* — [The  true  story  is  i— young 


Of  Doctors'  Commons ;  but  she  draded  fint 

The  magic  of  her  Gnoe*k  talisman. 
And  next  a  quarrel  (as  he  aecm'd  to  frK) 
With  Lord  Augustus  FIts-Flantagenet 

Lxm. 

Her  Oraoe,  too^  pass'd  for  being  an  intiigante^ 
And  somewhat  mSchamU  in  her  amocoos 

One  of  those  pretty,  predous  plagues,  which 
A  lover  with  caprices  soft  and  dear. 

That  like  to  make  a  quarrel,  when  thej  cant 
Find  one,  each  day  of  the  deUghtftil  year : 

Bewitching,  torturing,  as  they  trtewe  or  gknr. 

And — what  is  worst  of  all — wan*t  let  joa  go 

LXIV. 
The  sort  of  thing  to  turn  a  young  man*s 

Or  make  a  Werter  of  him  in  the  end. 
No  wonder  then  a  purer  soul  should  dread 

This  sort  of  chaste  Uaiwm  for  a  fHcnd  ; 
It  were  much  better  to  be  wed  oar  dead. 

Than  wear  a  heart  a  woman  loves  to 
'T  is  best  to  pause,  and  think,  ere  you  ruaii  on. 
If  that  a  "  bonne fniMAe'*  be  really  •*£«««.* 

LXT, 
And  first,  in  the  overflowing  of  her  heart* 

Which  really  knew  or  thought  it 
She  call'd  her  husband  now  and  then 

And  bade  him  counsel  Juan.   With 
Lord  Henry  heard  her  plans  of  artlna  art 

To  wean  Don  Juan  fhnn  the  slxtn'a  wile  ; 
And  answered,  like  a  statesman  or  a  prophcC, 
In  such  guise  that  she  oould  make  nothing  of  L 

LXYL 

Firstly,  he  said,  <*  he  never  interfered 
In  anybody's  business  but  the  klng^s  :"* 

Next,  that "  he  never  judged  ftxmi  what  apvcBr'd. 
without  strong  reason,  of  those  sort  of  thn^  / 

Thirdly,  that  '*  Juan  had  more  bnin  than  hc»< 
And  was  not  to  be  held  in  leading  strings  ;*" 

And  fourthly,  what  need  hardly  be  said  twice* 

*<  That  good  but  rarely  came  ttam  good  adrke.* 

LXVIL 
And,  therefore,  doubtless  to  approve  the  tntfh 

Of  the  last  axiom,  be  advised  his  sipoose 
To  leave  the  parties  to  themselves,  foeaooth-^ 

At  least  as  fio*  as  biauSauee  aUows: 
That  time  would  temper  Juanls  fluilts  of 

That  young  men  rarely  made  nwiaatic 
That  opposition  only  more  attaches — 
But  here  a  messenger  brought  In  despaidies: 


& 


Lxym. 

And  being  of  the  council  caU'd  **  the  Privy,* 
Lord  Henry  walk'd  into  his  caMnct, 

To  ftimish  matter  for  some  fiiture  Livy 
To  tell  how  he  reduced  the  natban*a  drtt ; 

And  if  their  foil  contents  I  do  not  |^  ye, 
It  is  because  I  do  not  know  them  yet; 

But  I  shall  add  them  in  a  brief  anwnxBx, 

To  come  between  mine  epic  and  its  faide^ 


Oxenstiem,  on  being  UM  1m  was  to  proerad 
raatic  mission,  expressed  his  doutate  «f  '  ~ 
such  an  office.    The  old  ChanceUor, 
**  Mesds,  mi  fill.  quantulA  sctentii 
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LXIX. 

But  ere  he  went,  he  added  a  slight  hint. 
Another  gentle  common-place  or  two, 

Such  as  are  coln*d  in  conyenation's  mint, 
And  pass,  for  want  of  better,  though  not  new ; 

Then  broke  his  packet,  to  see  what  was  in*t, 
And  having  casually  glanced  it  through, 

Retired ;  and,  as  he  went  out,  calmly  kiss'd  her. 

Less  like  a  young  wife  than  an  aged  sister. 

LXX. 

He  was  a  cold,  good,  honourable  man. 
Proud  of  his  birth,  and  proud  of  every  thing; 

A  goodly  «|>irit  for  a  state  divan, 
A  figure  fit  to  walk  before  a  king ; 

Tall,  stately,  forro'd  to  lead  the  courtly  van 
On  birthdays,  glorious  with  a  star  and  string ; 

The  very  model  of  a  chamberlain — 

And  such  I  mean  to  make  him  when  I  reign. 

LXX 
Bat  there  was  something  wanting  on  the  whole — 

I  dont  know  what,  and  therefore  cannot  tell — 
Which  pretty  women — the  sweet  souls  t — call  touL 

Ctrta  it  was  not  body ;  he  was  well 
Proportion'd,  as  a  poplar  or  a  pole, 

A  handsome  man,  that  human  miracle ; 
And  in  each  circumstance  of  love  or  war. 
Had  still  preserved  his  perpendicular. 

Lxxn. 

Still  there  was  something  wanting,  as  I  've  said^i— 

That  undeflnable  **  J«  im  tgau  quoi,** 
Which,  for  what  I  know,  may  of  yore  have  led 

To  Homer's  Hiad,  since  it  drew  to  Troy 
The  Greek  Eve,  Helen,  firom  the  Spartan's  bed ; 

Though  on  the  whole,  no  doubt,  the  Dordan  boy 
Was  much  inferior  to  King  Menelatis :  — 
But  thus  it  is  some  women  will  betray  us. 

LXXTTT, 
There  is  an  awkward  thing  which  much  perplexes. 

Unless  like  wise  Tiresias  we  had  proved 
By  turns  the  difference  of  the  several  sexes ; 

Neither  can  show  quite  how  they  would  be  loved. 
The  sensual  for  a  short  time  but  connects  us — 

The  aenthnental  boasts  to  be  unmoved ; 
But  both  together  form  a  kind  of  centaur. 
Upon  whose  back  'tis  better  not  to  venture. 

LXXIV. 
A  something  all-sufficient  for  the  Aearf 

Is  that  for  which  the  sex  are  always  seeking : 
But  how  to  fill  up  that  same  vacant  part  ? 

There  lies  the  rub — and  this  they  are  but  weak  In. 
Frail  mariners  afioat  without  a  chart,  [ing ; 

They  run  before  the  wind  through  high  seas  break- 
And  when  they  have  made  the  shore  through  every 
Tia  odd,  or  odds,  it  may  turn  out  a  rock.       [shock, 

LXXV. 
There  is  a  flower  call'd  "  Lorve  in  Idleness,** 

For  which  see  Shakspeare's  ever  blooming  garden ;  — 
I  will  not  make  his  great  description  less. 

And  beg  his  British  godshlp's  humble  pardon. 
If  in  my  extremity  of  rhyme's  distress, 

I  touch  a  single  leaf  where  he  is  warden ;  — 
But  though  the  flower  is  different,  with  the  French 
Or  Swiss  Bousseau,  cry  "  yinld  la  Pervenche  !  "  ^ 

>  See  "  La  Noavelle  H6I01M." 


LXXYL 
Eureka  I  I  have  found  it  I  What  I  mean 

To  say  is,  not  that  love  is  Idleness, 
But  that  in  love  such  idleness  has  been 

An  accessory,  as  I  have  cause  to  guess. 
Hard  labour's  an  indifferent  go-between ; 

Tour  men  of  business  are  not  apt  to  express 
Much  passion,  since  the  merchant-ship,  theAigo, 
Convey'd  Medea  as  her  supercarga 

LXXVIL 
**Bmtu»ilUpro<mirtiaaL**negotiu,*'^  f 

Saith  Horace ;  the  great  little  poet's  wrong ; 
His  other  nuudro,  «  NoacUur  d  socttt," 

Is  much  more  to  the  purpose  of  his  song; 
Though  even  that  were  sometimes  too  ferocious. 

Unless  good  company  be  kept  too  long ; 
But,  in  his  teeth,  whate'er  their  state  or  statioUt 
Thrice  happy  they  who  have  an  occupation  1 

Lzxvm. 

Adam  exchanged  his  Paradise  for  ploughing. 
Eve  made  up  mUlinery  with  fig  leaves— 

The  earliest  knowledge  firom  the  tree  so  knowing, 
As  for  as  I  know,  that  the  church  receives : 

And  since  that  time  it  need  not  cost  much  showing. 
That  many  of  the  ills  o'er  which  man  grieves. 

And  still  more  women,  spring  firom  not  employing 

Some  hours  to  make  the  remnant  worth  epjoying. 

LXXDL 

And  hence  high  life  is  oft  a  dreary  void, 
A  rack  of  pleasures,  where  we  must  invent 

A  something  wherewithal  to  be  annoy'd. 

Bards  may  sing  what  they  please  about  Content; 

Contented,  when  translated,  means  but  cloy'd ; 
And  hence  arise  the  woes  of  sentiment. 

Blue  devils,  and  blue-stockings,  and  romances 

Reduced  to  practice,  and  perform'd  like  dances. 

LXXX. 

I  do  declare,  upon  an  affidavit, 

Romances  I  ne'er  read  like  those  I  have  seen  ; 
Nor,  if  unto  the  world  I  ever  gave  it. 

Would  some  believe  that  such  a  tale  had  been : 
But  such  intent  I  never  had,  nor  have  it ; 

Some  truths  are  better  kept  behind  a  screen. 
Especially  when  they  would  look  like  lies ; 
I  therefore  deal  in  generalities. 

LXXXL 
**  An  oyster  may  be  cross'd  in  loveV — and  why? 

Because  he  mopeth  idly  in  his  shell. 
And  heaves  a  lonely  subterraqueous  sigh. 

Much  as  a  monk  may  do  within  his  cell : 
And  i'propoB  of  monks,  their  piety 

With  sloth  hath  found  it  difficult  to  dwell ; 
Those  vegetables  of  the  Catholic  creed 
Are  apt  exceedingly  to  run  to  seed. 

LXXXIL 
O  Wilberforce  I  thou  man  of  black  renown. 

Whose  merit  none  enough  can  sing  or  say. 
Thou  hast  struck  one  immense  Colossus  down. 

Thou  moral  Washington  of  Afirica  I 
But  there 's  another  little  thing,  I  own. 

Which  you  should  perpetrate  some  summer's  day. 
And  set  the  other  half  of  earth  to  rights ;  [whites. 
You  have  fireed  the  bkukt — now  pray  shut  up  the 


s  Hor.  Epod.  Od.  iL 


3  [See  Sheridan*!  »  Critic."] 
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Lxxxm. 

Shut  up  fhe  bald-coot '  bully  Alexander  I 

Ship  off  the  Holy  Three  to  Senegal ; 
Teach  them  that  **  sauce  for  goose  is  sauce  for  gander,** 

And  ask  them  how  they  like  to  be  in  thrall  ? 
Shut  up  each  high  heroic  salamander. 

Who  eats  fire  gratis  (since  the  pay^  but  small); 
Shut  up — no,  not  the  King,  but  the  Pavilion, « 
Or  else  'twill  cost  us  all  another  million. 

LXXXIY. 

Shut  m  the  wbrld  at  large,  let  Bedlam  out; 

And  you  will  be  perhaps  surprised  to  find 
All  things  pursue  exactly  the  same  route. 

As  now  with  those  of  soi-duant  sound  mind. 
This  I  could  prove  beyond  a  single  doubt. 

Were  there  a  jot  of  sense  among  mankind ; 
But  till  that  point  d*appui  is  found,  alas  I 
Like  Archimedes,  I  leave  earth  as  twaa. 

LXXXV. 

Our  gentle  Adeline  had  one  defect — 

Her  heart  was  vacant,  though  a  splendid  mansion; 
Her  conduct  had  been  perfectly  correct. 

As  she  had  seen  nought  claiming  its  expansion. 
A  wavering  spirit  may  be  easier  wreck*d. 

Because  *tis  firailer,  doubtless,  than  a  stanch  one ; 
But  when  the  latter  works  its  own  undoing. 
Its  inner  crash  is  like  an  earthquake's  ruin. 

LXXXVI. 
She  loved  her  lord,  or  thought  so;  but  that  love 

Cost  her  an  effort,  which  is  a  sad  toil, 
The  stone  of  Sysiphua,  if  once  we  move 

Our  feelings  *gainst  the  nature  of  the  soil. 
She  had  nothing  to  complain  of,  or  reprove. 

No  bickerings,  no  connubial  turmoil : 
Their  union  was  a  model  to  behold. 
Serene  and  noble, — coi^jugal,  but  cold. 

Lxxxvn. 

There  was  no  great  disparity  of  years, 

Though  much  in  temper;  but  they  never  dash'd: 
They  moved  like  stars  united  in  their  spheres. 

Or  like  the  Rhone  by  Leman's  waters  washed. 
Where  mingled  and  yet  separate  appears 

The  river  from  the  lake,  all  bluely  daah*d 
Through  the  serene  and  placid  glaasy  deep. 
Which  fidn  would  lull  its  river-child  to  sleep. ' 

Lxxxvm. 

Now  when  she  once  had  ta'en  an  interest 
In  any  thing,  however  she  might  flatter 

Herself  that  her  intentions  were  the  best. 
Intense  intentions  are  a  dangerous  matter : 

Impressions  were  much  stronger  than  she  guessM, 
And  gathered  as  they  run  like  growing  water 

Upon  her  mind;  the  more  so,  as  her  breast 

Was  not  at  first  too  readily  Impress'd. 

LXXXIX. 
But  when  it  was,  she  had  that  lurking  demoa 

Of  double  nature,  and  thus  doubly  named — 
Firmness  yclept  in  heroes,  kings,  and  seamen. 

That  is,  when  they  succeed ;  but  greatly  blamed 
As  obUinaeyt  both  in  men  and  women. 

Whene'er  their  triumph  pales,  or  star  Is  tamed :  — 
And  'twill  perplex  the  casuist  in  morality 
To  fix  the  due  bounds  of  this  dangerous  quality. 

>  [The  bald-coot  it  a  small  blrd'of  prey  in  marshes.    The 
Emperor  Alexander  was  baldish.] 

*  [The  King's  palace  at  Brightoa] 


xc. 

Had  Buoni^parte  won  at  Waterloo, 
It  had  been  firmness ;  now  'tis  pertinsclty : 

Must  the  event  decide  between  the  two  ? 
I  leave  It  to  your  people  of  sagacity 

To  draw  the  line  between  the  fiUse  and  trae ; 
If  such  can  e'er  be  drawn  by  man's  capacity : 

My  business  is  with  Lady  Adeline, 

Who  in  her  way  too  was  a  heroine. 

XCL 
She  knew  not  her  own  heart ;  then  bow  should  I  > 

I  think  not  she  was  then  in  love  with  Ju&n : 
If  so,  she  would  have  had  the  strength  to  tj 

The  wild  sensation,  unto  her  a  new  <»ie : 
She  merely  felt  a  common  sympathy 

(I  wiU  not  say  it  was  a  &lae  or  true  one) 
In  him,  because  she  thought  he  was  in  dangrr, — 
Her  husband's  friend,  her  own,  young,  and  a  stna^t-, 

XCEL 
She  was,  or  thought  she  was,  his  friend — and  chs 

Without  the  fiffce  of  friendship,  or  njoaacc 
Flatonism,  which  leads  so  oft  amias 

Ladies  who  have  studied  friendship  but  in 
Or  Germany,  where  people  p^irtfy  kis. 

To  thus  much  Adeline  would  not  advance ; 
But  of  such  fHendship  as  mMn>  may  to  man  ba 
She  was  as  capable  as  woman  can  be. 

XCUL 
No  doubt  the  secret  influence  of  the  sex 

WiU  there,  as  also  in  the  ties  of  blood. 
An  innocent  predominance  annex. 

And  tune  the  concord  to  a  finer  mood. 
If  fi-ee  frt>m  passion,  which  all  friendship 

And  your  true  feelings  frilly  undcniCood* 
No  friend  like  to  a  woman  earth  discowt^ 
So  that  you  have  not  been  nor  will  be  lovom. 

XCIV. 

Love  bean  within  its  breast  the  very 

Of  change ;  and  how  should  this  be 
That  violent  things  more  quickly  find  a 

Is  shown  through  nature's  whole 
And  how  should  the  most  fleroe  of  aU  be  trm  ? 

Would  you  have  endless  lightning  In  the  akks 
Methinks  Love*s  very  title  >ays  enonsti : 
How  should  **  the  ttnder  paadon"  e*er  be  tooylf 


xcv, 

Alas  I  by  all  experience,  seldom  ytt 
(I  merely  quote  what  I  have  heard 

Had  lovers  not  some  reason  to  regret 

The  passion  which  made  SokMnoo  a  oaj. 

I*ve  also  seen  some  wives  (not  to  fytgei 
The  marriage  state,  the  best  or  want  of 

Who  were  the  very  paragons  of  wtvo. 

Yet  made  the  misery  of  at  least  two  Xxve& 

XCVL 
I've  also  seen  some  female /Headii  (lis  odd* 

But  true — as,  if  expedient,  I  oonld  pcow) 
That  feithftil  were  through  thick  and  thin. 

At  home,  fer  more  than  ever  yet  i 
Who  did  not  quit  me  when  Oppresriun  trod 

Upon  me ;  whom  no  scandal  coold  renoci 
Who  fought,  and  fight.  In  absence,  tixv  my 
Despite  the  snake  Society's  kxid  lattki. 
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XCVII. 
Whether  Don  Juan  and  chaate  Adeline 

Grew  fHendfl  in  this  or  any  other  sense. 
Will  be  di8cas8*d  hereafter,  I  opine : 

At  present  I  am  glad  of  a  pretence 
To  leave  them  hovering,  as  the  effect  is  fine, 

And  keeps  the  atrocious  reader  in  suspense : 
The  surest  way  for  ladies  and  for  books 
To  bait  their  tender  or  their  tenter  hooks. 

XCVIIL 
Whether  they  rode,  or  walk*d,  or  studied  Spanish, 

To  read  Don  Quixote  in  the  original, 
A  pleasure  before  which  all  others  vanish ; 

Whether  their  talk  was  of  the  kind  called  **  small,** 
Or  serious,  are  the  topics  I  must  banish 

To  the  next  Canto ;  where  perhaps  I  shall 
Say  something  to  the  purpose,  and  display 
Considerable  talent  in  my  way. 

XCIX. 
Above  all,  I  beg  all  men  to  forbear 

Anticipating  aught  about  the  matter: 
They'll  only  make  mistakes  about  the  fair. 

And  Juan  too,  especially  the  latter. 
And  I  shaU  take  a  much  more  serious  air. 

Than  I  have  yet  done,  in  this  epic  satire. 
It  is  not  clear  that  Adeline  and  Juan 
Wm  Mi  but  if  they  do,  'twill  be  their  ruin. 

C. 
But  great  things  spring  Arom  little :  —  Would  you  think, 

That  in  our  youth,  as  dangerous  a  passion 
As  e'er  brought  man  and  woman  to  the  brink 

Of  ruin,  rose  firom  such  a  slight  occasion. 
As  few  would  ever  dream  could  form  the  link 

Of  such  a  sentimental  situation  ? 
You  11  never  guess,  I'll  bet  you  millions,  milliards — 
It  all  sprung  from  a  harmless  game  at  billiards. 

CI. 
*T  is  strange, — but  true ;  for  truth  Is  always  strange ; 

Stranger  than  fiction :  if  it  could  be  told. 
How  much  would  novels  gain  by  the  exchange ! 
How  differently  the  world  would  men  behold  ! 
How  oft  would  vice  and  virtue  places  change  t 
The  new  world  would  be  nothing  to  the  old. 
If  some  Columbus  of  the  moral  seas 
Would  show  mankind  their  souls'  antipodes. 

CIL 
What  *•  antres  vast  and  deserts  idle  **  i  then 
Would  be  discover'd  in  the  human  soul ! 
What  icebergs  in  the  hearts  of  mighty  men. 
With  self-love  in  the  centre  as  their  pole  I 
What  Anthropophagi  are  nine  of  ten 

Of  those  who  hold  the  kingdoms  in  control ! 
Were  things  but  only  call'd  by  their  right  name, 
Caesar  himself  would  be  ashamed  of  fame. 


Bon  3)itiiit« 


OANTO  TKE  FIFTEENTH.* 


I. 

An !  —  What  should  follow  slips  firom  my  reflection ; 
Whatever  follows  ne'ertheless  may  be 

1  lOtheao,  Act  I.  Sc.  iii.] 


As  ^.propos  of  hope  or  retrospection. 

As  though  the  lurking  thought  had  followed  tree. 
AD  present  life  Is  but  an  inteijection. 

An  **  Oh  !"  or  «  Ah  1"  of  joy  or  misery. 
Or  a  "  Ha  1  hal"  or  "Bah  J"— a  yawn,  or  «<Pooh !' 
Of  which  perhaps  the  Litter  is  most  true. 

n. 

But,  more  or  less,  the  whole's  a  syncopd 
Or  a  singultus — emblems  of  emotion. 

The  grand  antithesis  to  great  ennui. 

Wherewith  we  break  our  bubbles  on  the  ocean. 

That  watery  outline  of  eternity. 
Or  miniature  at  least,  as  is  my  notion. 

Which  ministers  unto  the  soul's  delight, 

In  seeing  matters  which  are  out  of  sight 

nL 
But  an  are  better  than  the  sigh  supprest, 

Corroding  in  the  cavern  of  the  heart. 
Making  the  countenance  a  masque  of  rest* 

And  turning  human  nature  to  an  art 
Few  men  dare  show  their  thoughts  of  worst  or  best ; 

Dissimulation  always  sets  apart 
A  comer  for  herself;  and  therefore  fiction 
Is  that  which  passes  with  least  contradiction. 

IV. 

Ah !  who  can  tell  ?   Or  rather,  who  can  not 
Remember,  without  telling,  passion's  errors  ? 

The  drainer  of  oblivion,  even  the  sot 
Hath  got  blue  devils  Ibr  his  morning  mirrtm : 

What  though  on  Lethe's  stream  he  seem  to  float 
He  cannot  sink  his  tremors  or  his  terrors ; 

The  ruby  glass  that  shakes  within  his  hand 

Leaves  a  sad  swilment  of  Time's  worst  sand. 

V. 
And  as  for  love — O  love  I We  will  proceed. 

The  Lady  Adeline  AmundevUle, 
A  pretty  name  as  one  would  wish  to  read. 

Must  perch  harmonious  on  my  tuneful  quilL 
There's  music  in  the  sighing  of  a  reed ; 

There 's  music  in  the  gushing  of  a  rlU ; 
There 's  music  in  all  things.  If  men  had  ears : 
Their  earth  is  but  an  echo  of  the  spheres. 

VL 

The  Lady  Adeline,  right  honourable, 
And  honour'd,  ran  a  risk  of  growing  less  so ; 

For  few  of  the  soft  sex  are  very  stable 
In  their  resqlves — alas !  that  I  should  say  so  t 

They  difi'er  as  wine  differs  fhmi  Its  label. 
When  once  decanted ; — I  presume  to  guess  so. 

But  wHl  not  swear :  yet  both  upon  occasion. 

Till  old,  may  undergo  adulteration. 

vn. 

But  Adeline  was  of  the  purest  vintage. 

The  unmingled  essence  of  the  grape ;  and  yet 

Bright  as  a  new  Napoleon  firom  its  mintage. 
Or  glorious  as  a  diamond  richly  set ; 

A  page  where  Time  should  hesitate  to  print  age, 
And  for  which  Nature  might  forego  her  debt 

Sole  creditor  whose  process  doth  involve  in't 

The  luck  of  finding  every  body  solvent 

s  [Cantos  XV.  and  XVI.  were  published  In  London,  in 
March,  1891]  ' 
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vm. 

O  Death  1  thou  donnest  of  all  duns !  thou  daily 
Knockest  at  doors,  at  first  with  modest  tap. 

Like  a  meek  tradesman  when,  approaching  palely, 
Some  splendid  debtor  he  would  take  by  sap : 

But  oft  denied,  as  patience  *glns  to  &il,  he 
Advances  with  exasperated  rap. 

And  (if  let  in)  insists,  In  terms  unhandsome. 

On  ready  money,  or  **  a  draft  on  Ransom.**  ^ 

IX. 
Whatever  thou  takest,  spare  a  while  poor  Beauty  I 

She  is  so  rare,  and  thou  hast  so  much  prey. 
What  thoogh  she  now  and  then  may  slip  from  duty, 

The  more*s  the  reason  why  you  ought  to  stay. 
Gaunt  Gourmand  1  with  whole  nations  for  your  booty, 

You  should  be  civil  in  a  modest  way : 
Suppress,  then,  some  slight  feminine  diseases, 
And  take  as  many  heroes  as  Heaven  pleases. 

X. 

Fair  Adeline,  the  more  ingenuous 

Where  she  was  interested  (as  was  said). 

Because  she  was  not  apt,  like  some  of  us. 
To  like  too  readily,  or  too  high  bred 

To  show  it — (points  we  need  not  now  disscuss) — 
Would  give  up  artlessly  both  heart  and  head 

Unto  such  feelings  as  secmM  innocent, 

For  ol^ects  worthy  of  the  sentiment. 

XL 
Some  paits  of  Juan's  history,  which  Rumonr, 

That  live  gaxette,  had  scattered  to  disfigure. 
She  had  heard;   but  women  hear  with  more  good 
humour 

Such  aberrations  than  we  men  of  rigour : 
Besides,  his  conduct,  since  in  England,  grew  more 

Strict,  and  his  mhid  assumed  a  manlier  vigour; 
Because  he  had,  like  Alcibiades, 
The  art  of  living  in  all  climes  with  ease.  > 

XU. 

His  manner  was  perhaps  the  more  seductive. 
Because  he  ne'er  seem*d  anxious  to  seduce ; 

Nothing  affected,  studied,  or  constructive 
Of  coxcombry  or  conquest :  no  abuse 

Of  his  attractions  marr*d  the  fidr  perspective. 
To  indicate  a  Cupidon  broke  loose, 

And  seem  to  say,  *'  Resist  us  if  you  can** — 

Which  makes  a  dandy  while  it  spoils  a  maiL 

xnL 

They  are  wrong — that*s  not  the  way  to  set  about  it ; 

As,  if  they  told  the  truth,  could  well  be  shown. 
But,  right  or  wrong,  Don  Juan  was  without  it ; 

In  fiict,  his  manner  was  his  own  alone ; 
Sincere  he  was — at  least  you  could  not  doubt  it. 

In  listening  merely  to  his  voice's  tone. 
The  devil  hath  not  in  all  his  quiver's  choice 
An  arrow  for  the  heart  like  a  sweet  voice. 

XIV. 
By  nature  soft,  his  whole  address  held  off 

Suspicion :  though  not  timid,  his  regard 
Was  such  as  rather  seem*d  to  keep  aloof. 

To  shield  himself  than  put  you  on  your  guard : 

1  [Raniom,  Kinnalrd.  and  Co.  were  Lord  Bjrron'B  bankers.] 

s  [See  MItford's  Greece,  rol.  Hi.] 

3  [Raphaer*  inafterpiece  is  called  the  Transflguratioa] 

*  As  it  Is  necessary  in  these  tinier  to  avoid  ambiguity.  I  say 
that  I  mean,  by  "  Diviner  still/'  ('hiust.  If  ever  God  was 
man— or  man  God  — he  watf  Itoth.     1  never  arraigned  his 


Perhaps  'twas  hardly  quite  assured  cnoogk. 

But  modesty  *s  at  times  Its  own  rewazd. 
Like  virtue ;  and  the  absence  of 
Will  go  much  fiutfaer  ttian  there's 


Serene,  aceomplish*d,  cheerful  but  not  load  ; 

Insinuating  without  insinuation  ; 
Observant  of  the  foibles  of  the  crowd. 

Yet  ne*er  betnying  this  in  ooovenatioD ; 
Proud  with  the  proud,  yet  courteously  proud* 

So  as  to  make  them  fed  he  knew  his  statlua 
And  theirs :  —  without  a  struggle  for  priority. 
He  neither  brook'd  nor  daim'd  superiority. 

•    XVL 
That  is,  with  men :  with  women  be  was  what 

They  pleased  to  make  or  take  him  Ibr;  and 
Imagination's  quite  enough  for  that: 

So  that  the  outline 's  tolerably  fidr. 
They  flU  the  canvass  up — and  "  vcrlNim  laL' 

If  once  their  phantasies  be  brought  to 
Upon  an  olject,  whether  sad  or  playftil. 
They  can  transfigure  brighter  than  a 


XVIL 
Adeline,  no  deep  judge  of  character. 

Was  apt  to  add  a  colouring  from  her  own 
*T  is  thus  the  good  will  amiably  err. 

And  eke  the  wise,  as  has  been  often 
Experience  is  the  chief  philosopher. 

But  saddest  when  his  sdenoe  is  well 
And  persecuted  sages  teach  the  schoob 
Their  folly  in  forgetting  there  are  foolsi 

XVIIL 
Was  it  not  so,  great  Locke  ?  and  greater 

Great  Socrates  ?     And  thou.  Diviner  still. 
Whose  lot  it  Is  by  man  to  be  mistaken. 

And  thy  pure  creed  made  aanctkn  of  all 
Redeeming  worlds  to  be  by  bigots  *'»»^^n. 

How  was  thy  toil  rewarded  ?    We  mi|^ 
Volumes  with  similar  sad  illustratioas, 
But  leave  them  to  the  conscience  of  the 


la? 


I  perch  upon  an  humbler  promontofy. 

Amidst  life*s  infinite  variety : 
With  no  great  care  for  what  is  nicknamed 

But  speculating  as  I  cast  mine  eye 
On  what  may  suit  or  may  not  suit  my  story. 

And  never  straining  hard  to  vcniljr. 
I  tattie  on  exactiy  as  I  *d  talk 
With  any  body  in  a  ride  or  walk. 


©= 


I  don*t  know  that  there  may  be  much  abOlty 
Shown  in  this  sort  of  desultory  rhyme  ; 

But  there 's  a  convcnational  fecility. 
Which  may  round  off  an  boor  upon  a  tim 

Of  this  I*m  sure  at  least,  there's  no  servility 
In  mine  irregularity  of  chime. 

Which  rings  what's  uppermost  of 

Just  as  I  fed  the  **  Improvrisatore. 


creed,  but  the  use— or  abuse— BMdc  of  it.    Mr 

day  quoted  Christianity  to  saoccloa  Dcfro  slanrn,  m« 

Wilberforce  had  little  to  say  tn  reply.    A»d  «■■  QteM 

clBed,  that  black  men  mi^t  be  somuvad?    If 

better  been  bom  a  Mulatto,  to  five  bciih 

chance  of  freedom,  or  at ' — '  — •— -  - 
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Omnia  vult  beUe  Mat^o  dlcere  ^-  die  aliquindo 

£t  bent,  die  neutrum,  die  aliquando  maU.**  ^ 
The  first  Is  rather  more  than  mortal  can  do ; 

The  second  may  be  sadly  done  or  gaily  ^ 
The  third  is  still  more  difiicult  to  stand  to ; 

The  fourth  we  hear,  and  see,  and  say  too,  daily: 
The  whole  together  is  what  I  coold  wish 
To  serve  in  this  conundrmn  of  a  dish. 

xxn. 

A  modest  hope — but  modesty's  my  forte; 

And  pride  my  feeble :  — let  us  ramble  on. 
I  meant  to  make  this  poem  very  short, 

But  now  I  can't  tell  where  it  may  not  run. 
No  doubt,  if  I  had  wish'd  to  pay  my  court 

To  critics,  or  to  hail  the  Metiing  sun 
Of  tyranny  of  all  kinds,  my  concision 
Were  more ;  — but  I  was  bom  for  opposition. 

xxm. 

But  then  't  is  mostly  on  the  weaker  side ; 

So  that  I  Terlly  believe  if  they 
Who  now  are  basking  in  their  flail-blown  pride 

Were  shaken  down,  and  *<  dogs  had  had  their  day,"* 
Though  at  the  first  I  might  perchance  deride 

Their  tumble,  I  should  turn  the  other  way, 
And  wax  an  ultra-royalist  in  loyalty, 
Because  I  hate  even  democratic  royalty. 

XXIV. 
I  think  I  should  have  made  a  decent  spouse, 

If  I  had  never  proved  the  soft  condition ; 
I  think  I  should  have  made  monastic  vows, 

But  for  my  own  peculiar  superstition : 
'Gainst  rhyme  I  never  should  have  knock'd  my  brows, 

Nor  broken  my  own  head,  nor  that  of  Prisdan, 
Nor  worn  the  motley  mantle  of  a  poet, 
If  some  one  had  not  told  me  to  forego  it.  ^ 

XXV. 
But  *'  laisses  aller"  —  knights  and  dames  I  sing. 

Such  as  the  times  may  furnish.     'T  is  a  flight 
Which  seems  at  first  to  need  no  lofty  wing, 

Plumed  by  Longinus  or  the  Stagyrite : 
The  difilculty  lies  in  colouring 

(Keeping  the  due  proportions  stUl  in  sight) 
With  nature  manners  which  are  artificial. 
And  rend*ring  general  that  which  is  especiaL 

XXVL 
The  diiference  is,  that  in  the  days  of  old 

Men  made  the  manners ;  manners  now  make  men — 
Pinn'd  like  a  flock,  and  fleeced  too  in  their  fold. 

At  least  nine,  and  a  ninth  beside  of  ten. 
Now  this  at  all  events  must  render  cold 

Your  writers,  who  must  either  draw  again 
Days  better  drawn  before,  or  else  assume 
The  present,  with  their  common-place  costume. 

1  ["  Thou  finely  wouldst  say  all  ?  Say  something  well : 
Say  something  ill,  if  tnou  wouldst  bear  the  bell.**— 
Elphinston.] 

*  ["The  cat  will  mew;  the  dog  will  hare  his  day.*'— 
HamUt] 

*  [The  reader  has  already  seen  in  what  style  the  Edinburgh 
Reviewers  dealt  with  Lora  Byron's  early  performance  (oitfe, 

.  419.)  —  the  effect  which  that  criticism  produceid  on 
Im  at  the  time  —  and  how  he  felt  the  more  faTourable 
treatment  which  he  received  from  the  Monthly  Review 
(p.  420.).  We  should  not,  however,  in  the  page  last  referred 
to,  have  forgotten  to  observe,  that  the  younu  poet  was  not 
less  courteously  and  tacouragingly  welcomed  In  another  pub- 
lication. We  aUnde  to  an  arucle  on  the  "  Hours  of  Idleness,*' 
by  J.  H.  MarUand,  Esq.,  the  learned  Editor  of  the  Chester 


E 


xxvn. 

We  11  do  our  best  to  make  the  best  on  *t :«.  March  I 
March,  my  Muse  I    If  you  cannot  fly,  yet  flutter ; 

And  when  you  may  not  be  sublime,  be  arch. 
Or  starch,  as  are  the  edicts  statesmen  utter. 

We  surely  may  flnd  something  worth  research : 
Columbus  found  a  new  world  in  a  cutter. 

Or  brigantine,  or  pink,  of  no  great  tonnage. 

While  yet  Anierica  was  in  her  non-age.  *■ 

XXVIIL 
When  Adeline,  in  all  her  growing  sense 

Of  Juan's  merits  and  his  situation, 
Felt  on  the  whole  an  interest  intense,  — 

Partly  perhaps  because  a  fresh  sensation. 
Or  that  he  had  an  air  of  innocence. 

Which  is  for  innocence  a  sad  temptation,  — 
As  women  hate  half  measures,  on  the  whole. 
She  'gan  to  ponder  how  to  save  }da  souL 

XXDC 
She  had  a  good  opinion  of  advice. 

Like  all  who  give  and  eke  receive  it  gratis. 
For  which  small  thanks  are  still  the  market  price, 

Even  where  the  article  at  highest  rate  is : 
She  thought  upon  the  subject  twice  or  thrice. 

And  morally  decided,  the  best  state  is 
For  morals,  marriage ;  and  this  question  carried. 
She  seriously  advised  him  to  get  married. 

XXX. 

Juan  replied,  with  all  becoming  deference. 

He  had  a  predilection  for  that  tie ; 
But  that,  at  present,  with  immediate  reference 

To  his  own  circumstances,  there  might  lie 
Some  difliculties,  as  in  his  own  preference. 

Or  that  of  her  to  whom  he  n^ht  apply : 
That  still  he  'd  wed  with  such  or  such  a  hidy, 
If  that  they  were  not  married  all  already. 

XXXI. 
Next  to  the  making  matches  for  herself. 

And  daughters,  brothers,  sisters,  kith  or  kin. 
Arranging  them  like  books  on  the  same  shelf. 

There 's  nothing  women  love  to  dabble  in 
More  (like  a  stock-holder  in  growing  pelf) 

Than  match-making  in  general :  t  is  no  sin 
Certes,  but  a  preventative,  and  therefore 
That  is,  no  doubt,  the  only  reason  wherefore. 

xxxn. 

But  never  yet  (except  of  course  a  miss 

Unwed,  or  mistress  never  to  be  wed. 
Or  wed  already,  who  obfect  to  this) 

Was  there  chaste  dame  who  had  not  in  her  head 
Some  drama  of  the  marriage  unities, 

Observed  as  strictly  both  at  board  and  bed, 
As  those  of  Aristotle,  though  sometimes 
They  turn  out  melodrames  or  pantomimes. 

MpsterieSt  which  concluded  in  these  terms :—"  We  heartily 
hope  that  the  illness  and  depression  of  spirits,  which  evi- 
dently pervade  the  greater  part  of  these  eflUsions,  are  entirely 
dispelled:  and  are  confident  that  *  George-Gordon  Lord 
Byron '  will  have  a  conspicuous  niche  in  every  future  edition 
of  *  Royal  and  Noble  Authors.*  *'  — See  Gentleman's  Mag. 
vol.  Ixxvi.  p.  1217.] 

*  [Three  small  vessels  were  apparently  all  that  Columbus 
had  required.  Two  of  them  were  light  barques,  called  ca- 
ravels, not  superior  to  river  and  coasting  craft  of  more 
modem  days.  That  such  Imig  and  perilous  expeditions  into 
unknown  seas,  should  be  undertaken  in  vessels  without  decks, 
and  that  they  should  live  through  the  violent  tempests  by 
which  they  were  frequently  assailed,  remain  among  the  sin- 
gular circumstances  of  those  daring  voyages. — Wasbimoton 

IBVIMG.] 
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XJOJIL 
They  generally  have  some  only  son. 

Some  heir  to  a  large  property,  aome  friend 
Of  an  old  flanily,  some  gay  Sir  John,  [end 

Or  grave  Lord  George,  with  whom  perhaps  might 
A  line,  and  leave  posterity  undone. 

Unless  a  marriage  was  applied  to  mend 
The  prospect  and  their  morals :  and  besides. 
They  have  at  hand  a  blooming  glut  of  brides. 

XXXIV. 

From  these  they  wiU  be  careftil  to  select. 
For  this  an  heiress,  and  for  that  a  beauty ; 

For  one  a  songstress  who  hath  no  defect. 
For  t* other  one  who  promises  much  duty; 

For  this  a  lady  no  one  can  nuect. 

Whose  sole  aooomplishments  were  quite  a  booty; 

A  second  for  her  excellent  connections ; 

A  third,  because  there  can  be  no  ohiectlons. 


When  Bapp  the  Harmonist  embargo*d  marriage ' 
In  his  harmonious  settlement  —  (which  flourishes 

Strangely  enough  as  yet  without  miscarriage. 
Because  it  breeds  no  more  mouths  than  it  nourishes^ 

Without  those  sad  expenses  which  disparage 
What  Nature  naturally  most  encourages)  — 

Why  call'd  he  **  Harmony "  a  state  sans  wedlock  ? 

Now  here  I  Ve  got  the  preacher  at  a  dead  lock. 

XZXVL 
Because  he  either  meant  to  sneer  at  harmony 

Or  marriage,  by  divorcing  them  thus  oddly. 
But  whether  reverend  Bapp  leam'd  this  in  Germany 

Or  no,  't  is  said  his  sect  is  rich  and  godly. 
Pious  and  pure,  beyond  what  I  can  term  any 

Of  ours,  although  they  propagate  more  bixNuUy. 
My  oluection  *s  to  his  title,  not  his  ritual. 
Although  I  wonder  how  it  grew  habituaL 

xxxvn. 

But  Rapp  is  the  reverse  of  sealous  matrons, 
Who  &vour,  malgrtf  Malthus,  generation  — 

Professors  of  that  genial  art,  and  patrons 
Of  all  the  modest  part  of  propagation ; 

Which  after  all  at  such  a  desperate  rate  runs, 
That  half  its  produce  tends  to  emigration. 

That  sad  result  of  passions  and  potatoes  — 

Two  weeds  which  pose  our  economic  Catos. 

XXX  Yin. 
Had  AdeUne  read  Malthus  ?  I  can*t  tell ; 

I  wish  she  had:  his  book's  the  eleventh  command- 
ment. 
Which  says,  **  Thou  shalt  not  marry,**  unless  wdi: 

This  he  (as  far  as  I  can  understand)  meant. 
'T  is  not  my  purpose  on  his  views  to  dwell. 

Nor  canvass  what  "so  eminent  a  hand"  meant; < 
But  certes  it  conducts  to  lives  ascetic, 
Or  turning  marriage  into  arithmetic. . 

1  This  extraordinary  and  floarlihlng  German  colonr  in 
America  does  not  entirely  exclude  matrimony,  as  the  "  sha- 
kers **  do ;  hot  lays  such  restrictions  upon  it  as  prevents  more 
than  a  certain  quantum  of  births  witnin  a  certain  number  of 
years ;  which  births  (as  Mr.  Hulme  observes)  generallT  ar- 
rive  "  in  a  little  flock  like  those  of  a  fhrmer's  Lamb*,  all  within 
the  same  month  perhaps."  These  Harmonists  (so  called  from 
the  name  of  their  settlement)  are  represented  as  a  remarkably 
flourishing,  pious,  and  quiet  people.  See  the  various  recent 
writers  on  America. 


f'> 


But  Adeline,  who  probably  presumed 
That  Juan  had  enough  of  maintenanee. 

Or  $eparaU  maJntmancf,  in  case  *t  wis  dooas*d  <-* 
As  on  the  whole  it  is  an  even  chance 

That  bridegrooms,  after  they  are  ftirly  groam*d. 
May  retrograde  a  litOe  In  the  dance 

Of  marriage — (which  mi^t  fonn  a  painter^  frac; 

Like  Holbehi*s  «•  Dance  of  Death**'  —  hut  ^is  t^ 
same);  — 


[' 


But  Adeline  determined  Juan*s  wedding 
In  her  own  mind,  and  tiiat  *s  enough  for 

But  then,  with  whom?    There  was  the 
Reading, 
Mils  Baw,  Miss  Haw,  Miss  Showman, 
Knowman, 

And  the  two  (kir  co-heireases  Giltbeddtog. 
She  deem*d  his  merits  something  more  than 

All  these  were  unottjectionable  «w»f**— , 

And  might  go  on,  if  well  wound  um  like 

XLL 
There  was  Miss  Mlllpond,  smooth  as  tunmser^ 

That  usual  paragon,  an  only  danghtcr. 
Who  seem'd  the  cream  of  equanimity,  [ 

Till  skimm*d— and  then  there  was 
With  a  slight  shade  of  blue  too^  it  migfai  be. 

Beneath  the  surfiKX ;  but  what  did  It  matter  ? 
Love's  riotous,  but  marriage  should  haive  qaiet. 
And  being  consumptive,  live  on  a  milk  dkc 

XUL 
And  then  there  was  the  MissAodaela 

A  dashing  demoiselle  of  good  estate. 
Whose  heart  was  fls*d  upon  a  star  or  bine 

But  whether  English  dukes  grew  rare  of  late» 
Or  that  she  had  not  haip*d  upon  the  trae  ftrti^ 

By  which  such  sirens  can  attTMt  our  great. 
She  took  up  with  some  Horeign  younger  brocbo; 
A  Buss  or  Turk — the  one^  as  good 


XTiTTI. 
And  then  there  wis — but  why  should  I  go  cti. 

Unless  the  ladles  should  go  off? — there  w^ 
Indeed  a  certain  (hir  and  lUiy  one. 

Of  the  best  class,  and  better  than  her 
Aurora  Baby,  a  young  star  who  shone 

0*er  life,  too  sweet  an  Image  tar  sudi 
A  lovely  being,  scarcely  lbnn*d  or  moulded, 
A  rose  with  all  Its  sweetest  leaves  yet  fiiUed ; 

XLIT. 
Bich,  noble,  but  an  orphan ;  left  an  only 

Child  to  the  care  of  guardians  good  and 
But  still  her  aspect  had  an  air  ao  lonely  I 

Blood  is  not  water;  and  where  shall  we 
Feelings  of  youth  like  those  which  overthiwii 

By  death,  when  we  are  left,  alas  l  behind 
To  fbel,  in  ftlendless  palaces,  a  home 
Is  wanting,  and  our  beat  ties  In  the  tomb  f 


*  Jaeob  Tonaon,  aeooidlag  to  Mr.  Fon. 
call  his  writers  **  able  pens,"  **pefMMor 
peciaUy  **  emioent  hands.*'  Vide  Comapo 
[**  Perhaps  I  shooid  myadf  bemticli  batter 
told  you  called  me  your  Uttle  Msnd.tbBDlf  jwa 
me  with  the  title  of  a  'great  gcohia,*  or  an  *«_ 
as  Jacob  does  all  his  autfiora.**  —Pope  Iv  Ateir.) 

s  rSee  D'IsneU's  Curiotltfet  of  litmlatv. 
Tol.  IL  p.  aOB..  and  the  Dissertation  Bradaed  to  Hv 
raluabie  edlUoo  of  Hollar's  Daaoe  oTDMh.] 
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XLV. 
Early  in  yean,  and  yet  more  inftntliie 

In  figure,  she  had  something  of  sublime 
In  eyes  which  sadly  shone,  as  seraphs*  shine. 

All  youth — but  with  an  aspect  beyond  time ; 
Radiant  and  grave — as  pitying  man's  decline; 

Mournfiil — but  mournftil  of  another's  crime. 
She  look*d  as  If  she  sat  by  Eden*s  door. 
And  grieved  for  those  who  could  return  no  more. 

XLVL 
She  was  a  CathoUc,  too»  sincere,  austere. 

As  &r  as  her  own  gentle  heart  allowed. 
And  deem'd  that  fidlen  worship  fkr  more  dear 

Perhaps  because  *t  was  fidlen :  her  sires  were  proud 
Of  deeds  and  days  when  they  had  llll*d  the  ear 

Of  nations,  and  had  never  bent  or  bow*d 
To  novel  power ;  and  as  she  was  the  last. 
She  held  their  old  ftith  and  old  fcdings  fii^ 

XLVn. 
She  gaxed  upon  a  world  she  scarcely  knew 

As  seeking  not  to  know  it ;  silent,  lone. 
As  grows  a  flower,  thus  quietly  she  grew. 

And  kept  her  heart  serene  within  its  sone. 
There  was  awe  in  the  homage  which  she  drew; 

Her  spirit  secm*d  as  seated  on  a  throne 
Apart  from  the  surrounding  world,  and  strong 
In  its  own  strength — most  strange  in  one  so  young ! 

XLVin. 
Now  it  so  happen*d,  in  the  catalogue 

Of  Adeline,  Aurora  was  omitted. 
Although  her  birth  and  wealth  had  given  her  vogue, 

Beyond  the  charmers  we  have  already  cited ; 
Her  beauty  also  seem*d  to  form  no  clog 

Against  her  being  mention'd  as  well  fitted. 
By  many  virtues,  to  be  worth  the  trouble 
Of  single  gentlemen  who  would  be  double. 

XLEL 
And  this  omission,  like  that  of  the  bust 

Of  Brutus  at  the  pageant  of  Tiberius,  > 
Made  Juan  wonder,  as  no  doubt  he  must. 

This  he  express'd  half  smiling  and  half  serious ; 
When  Adeline  replied  with  some  disgust. 

And  with  an  air,  to  say  the  least,  imperious. 
She  marvell*d  **  what  he  saw  in  such  a  baby 
As  that  prim,  silent,  cold  Aurora  Saby  ?  " 

L. 
Juan  r^oin*d — "  She  was' a  Catholic, 

And  therefore  fittest,  as  of  his  persuasion ; 
Since  he  was  sure  his  mother  would  fall  sick,       ^ 

And  the  Pope  thunder  excommunication, 
If ^  But  here  Adeline,  who  seero*d  to  pique 

Herself  extremely  on  the  inoculation 
Of  others  with  her  own  opinions,  stated — 
As  usual — the  same  reason  which  she  late  did. 

LI. 
And  wherefore  not  ?   A  reasonable  reason. 

If  good,  is  none  the  worse  for  repetition ; 
If  bad,  the  best  way's  certainly  to  tease  on, 

And  amplify :  you  lose  much  by  concision. 
Whereas  insisting  in  or  out  of  season 

Convinces  all  men,  even  a  politician ; 
Or — what  is  Just  the  same — it  wearies  out 
So  the  end's  gain'd,  what  signifies  the  route  ? 

1  See  Tacitus,  b.  ri. 


Why  Adeline  had  this  slight  pr^udlce— 
For  pr^udlce  it  was — against  a  creature 

As  pure  as  sanctity  itself  from  vice. 
With  all  the  added  charm  of  form  and  feature, 

For  me  appears  a  question  far  too  nice. 
Since  Adeline  was  liberal  by  nature ; 

But  nature  *8  nature,  and  has  more  caprices 

Than  I  have  time,  or  will,  to  take  to  pieces. 

Lm. 

Perhaps  she  did  not  like  the  quiet  way 

With  which  Aurora  on  those  baubles  look'd. 

Which  charm  most  people  in  their  earlier  day : 
For  there  are  few  things  by  mankind  less  brook'd* 

And  womankind  too,  if  we  so  may  say. 
Than  finding  thus  their  genius  stand  rebuked, 

like  *<  Anthony's  by  Cesar  V  by  the  few 

Who  look  upon  them  as  they  ought  to  do. 

LIV. 
It  was  not  envy — Adeline  had  none ; 

Her  place  was  tu  beyond  it,  and  her  mind. 
It  was  not  scorn — which  could  not  light  on  one 

Whose  greatest  ySiKft  was  leaving  few  to  find. 
It  was  not  jealousy,  I  think :  but  shun 

Following  the  **  ignes  fiitul"  of  mankind. 

It  was  not but  'tis  easier  &r,  alas  1 

To  say  what  it  was  not  than  what  it  was. 

LV. 

Little  Aurora  deem'd  she  was  the  theme 
Of  such  discussion.     She  was  there  a  guest ; 

A  beauteous  ripple  of  the  brilliant  stream 

Of  rank  and  youth,  though  purer  than  the  rest. 

Which  flow'd  on  for  a  moment  in  the  beam 
Time  sheds  a  moment  o'er  each  sparkling  crest 

Had  she  known  this,  she  would  have  calmly  smiled — 

She  had  so  much,  or  little,  of  the  child. 

LVL 
The  dashing  and  proud  air  of  Adeline 

Imposed  not  upon  her :  she  saw  her  blaxe 
Much  as  she  would  have  wen  a  glow-worm  shine. 

Then  tum'd  unto  the  stars  for  loftier  rays. 
Juan  was  something  she  could  not  divine. 

Being  no  sibyl  in  the  new  world's  ways ; 
Tet  she  was  nothing  daasled  by  the  meteor 
Because  she  did  not  pin  her  faith  on  feature. 

Lvn. 

His  fkme  too, — fbr  he  had  that  kind  of  ftme 

Which  sometimes  plays  the  deuce  with  womankind, 

A  heterogeneous  mass  of  glorious  blame. 
Half  virtues  and  whole  vices  being  combined ; 

Faults  which  attract  because  they  are  not  tame ; 
Follies  trick'd  out  so  brighUy  that  they  blind :  — 

These  seals  upon  her  wax  made  no  impression. 

Such  was  her  coldness  or  her  self-possession. 

LVnL 
Juan  knew  nought  of  such  a  character — 

High,  yet  resembling  not  his  lost  Haid^ ; 
Tet  each  was  radiant  in  her  proper  sphere : 

The  island  giri,  bred  up  by  the  lone  sea. 
More  warm,  as  lovely,  and  not  less  sincere. 

Was  Nature's  aU :  Aurora  could  not  be. 
Nor  would  be  thus :  — the  difference  in  them 
Was  such  as  lies  between  a  flower  and  gem. 


.[- 


And,  under  hin. 


My  Kcniut  it  rebuked ;  as  It  i«  said 

Mark  Antonj'i  was  by  Casar."  -^  Maehetk.} 


Q- 
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CAKTO  XV. 


LIX. 

Having  wound  up  with  this  sublime  comparl8oii» 
Methinks  we  may  proceed  upon  our  narrative, 

And,  as  my  friend  Scott  says,  I  sound  my  wariaon ; "  > 
Scott,  the  superlative  of  my  comparative — 

Scott,  who  can  paint  your  Christian  knight  or  Samcen, 
Serf,  lord,  man,  with  such  skill  as  none  would  share 
it,  if 

There  had  not  been  one  Shakspeare  and  Yoltaire^ 

Of  one  or  both  of  whom  he  seems  the  heir. 

LX. 
I  say,  in  my  slight  way  I  may  proceed 

To  play  upon  the  sur&ce  of  humanity. 
I  write  the  world,  nor  care  if  the  world  read. 

At  least  for  this  I  cannot  spare  its  vanity. 
My  Muse  hath  bred,  and  still  perhi^  may  breed 

More  foes  by  this  same  scroll :  when  I  began  it,  I 
Thought  that  it  might  turn  out  so — now  I  know  it, 
But  still  I  am,  or  was,  a  pretty  poet 

LXL 

The  conference  or  congress  (for  it  ended 

As  congresses  of  late  do)  of  the  Lady 
Adeline  and  Don  Juan  rather  blended 

Some  acids  with  the  sweets — for  she  was  heady ; 
But,  ere  the  matter  could  be  marr'd  or  mended. 

The  silvery  bell  rang,  not  for  **  dinner  ready,'* 
But  for  that  hour,  call'd  half-hoWf  g^ven  to  dress, 
Though  ladies*  robes  seem  scant  enough  for  less. 

LXIL 
Great  things  were  now  to  be  achieved  at  table. 

With  massy  plate  for  armour,  knives  and  forks 
For  weapons ;  but  what  Muse  since  Homer  *s  able 

(His  feasts  are  not  the  worst  part  of  his  works) 
To  draw  up  in  array  a  single  day-bill 

Of  modem  dinners  ?  where  more  mystery  lurks, 
In  soups  or  sauces,  or  a  sole  ragout. 
Than  witches,  b— -ches,  or  physicians,  brew. 

TiXTTL 
There  was  a  goodly  "soupe  a  la  bonne  femme,**  > 

Though  Ood  knows  whence  it  came  from ;  there 
was,  too, 
A  turbot  for  relief  of  those  who  cram. 

Believed  with  <*  dindon  k  la  Paiigeuz ;  *' 
There  also  was the  sinner  that  I  am  I 

How  shall  I  get  this  gourmand  stansa  through  ? — 
**  Soupe  4  la  Beauveau,**  whose  relief  was  dory. 
Believed  itself  by  pork,  for  greater  glory. 

LXIV. 
But  I  must  crowd  all  into  one  grand  mess 

Or  mass ;  for  should  I  stretch  into  detail. 
My  Muse  would  run  much  more  into  excess. 

Than  when  some  squeamish  people  deem  her  fhdl; 
But  though  a  **  bonne  vivante,**  I  must  confess 

Her  stomach  *s  not  her  peccant  part ;  this  tale 
However  doth  require  some  slight  refection. 
Just  to  relieve  her  sphrits  from  dgection. 

1  [FToriKm— crl-de-gnerre— noteof•llauIt:  — 
**  Either  reoelTe  within  thete  toweri 
Two  hundred  of  my  master's  powen, 
Or  itraight  they  sound  their  vtar^on. 
And  storm  and  qwil  this  garrison." 

La^  qftke  Last  Minstrel.} 

'  [See  Almanach  dcs  Gourmands,  Code  Gourmand,  Le 
Cuislnier  Royal,  ftc.  &c.] 

'  A  dish  *'  i  la  Lucullua.'*    This  hero,  who  conquered  the 
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LXV. 
Fowls  **  a  la  Cond^"  slices  eke  of  saimoo. 

With  '*  sauces  O^^voises,**  and  haunch  of  venim; 
Wines  tpo^  which  miglit  again  have  slain  yooBg 
AmnMm — 

A  man  like  whom  I  hope  we  8ha*ki*t  see  many  soon; 
They  also  set  a  glased  Westphallan  ham  oo. 

Whereon  Apidus  would  bestow  his  beniflOD ; 
And  then  there  was  champagne  with  faaming  wtixli, 
As  white  as  Cleopatrals  melted  pearis.  | 

LXYL  , 

Then  there  was  Ood  knows  what "  i  rAnemaade,*    < 

" 'A  I'Espagnole,**  "timbaUe,**  and  ^salploQa"-    , 
With  things  I  cant  withstand  or  understand. 

Though  Bwa]low*d  with  much  aest  upon  the  vtaok;  '| 
And  ** entremets**  to  piddle  with  at  hand. 

Gently  to  lull  down  the  subsiding  soul ; 
While  great  Lucullus*  RoU  irim^kal  muffles-.       | 
(  There  *afame) — young  partridge  fillets,  deck'd  vfth  ■ 
trufBes.*  i 

LXVIL 

What  are  thejiliet$  on  the  victor^s  brow 
To  these?  They  are  rags  or  dust  Wherebtheirci 

Which  nodded  to  the  nation'a  qwHs  bdow? 
Where  the  triumphal  chariots*  haughty  narcb  ?     ' 

Gone  to  where  victories  must  like  dinnen  ga  ' 

Farther  I  shall  not  follow  the  research : 

But  oh  I  ye  modem  heroes  with  your  cartridges, 

When  will  your  names  lend  lustre  e*cn  to  partndgB? 


LXVnL 

Those  truffles  too  are  no  bad  accessories. 
Followed  by  «  petits  puits  d'amour*— a  diA 

Of  which  perhaps  the  cookery  rather  varies, 
So  every  one  may  dress  it  to  his  widi, 

According  to  the  best  of  dictionaries. 
Which  encydopedize  both  flesh  and  fish ; 

But  even  sans  **  confitures,**  It  no  less  true  b, 

There 's  pretty  picking  in  those  •<  petiU  patta.*< 

LXIX. 

The  mind  is  lost  in  mighty  ocmtemplatioo 
Of  intellect  expanded  on  two  counes ; 

And  indigestion*s  grand  multipUcatlaa 
Bequires  arithmetic  beyond  my  forces. 

Who  would  suppose,  from  Adain*$  siniple  latioD, 
That  cookery  could  have  caU*d  forth  such  Rsoursi 

As  form  a  sdence  and  a  nomeodatnre 

Fhnn  out  the  oommonest  demands  of  natoie? 

LXX. 

The  glasses  Jingled,  and  the  palates  tingicd ; 

The  diners  of  cdebrity  dined  well ; 
The  ladles  with  more  moderation  mingled 

In  the  feast,  pecking  leas  than  I  can  tell ; 
Also  the  younger  men  too  -.  for  a  sprlngald 

Can*t,  like  ripe  age,  in  gormandise  exorl. 
But  thinks  less  of  good  eating  than  the  whisiKr 
(When  seated  next  him)  of  some  pretty  Vtpa, 

Bast,  has  left  his  more  extended  eelefarlly  fea  lk#  tis*- 
plantation  of  dberrlet  (wUcfa  be  first  hroocht  Into  Cv^ 
and  the  nomenclature  of  some  Tery  good  inhai;--sM  i  * 
not  sure  that  (barring  taidlgefltkm)  he  has  not  dow  w^ 
senrloe  to  mankind  by  hts  cookery  than  by  his  eeaqv<o  ^ 
cherry-tree  may  weigh  agalnit  a  bloody  latirtl;  4uw«  ■• 
has  contrlred  to  earn  celebrity  (torn  both. 

4  **  Petits  pnlU  d'amour  garais  des  conttoras.''-*  t^ 
steal  and  well  known  dlth  for  part  of  thefaakaf  «■»* 
course. 
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LXXL 
Alas  I  I  must  leave  nndetcribed  tbe  gibier. 

The  salmi,  the  oonsoimn^  the  pur^ 
All  which  I  use  to  make  my  rhymes  nm  glibber 

Than  could  roast  beef  in  our  rough  John  Bull  way: 
I  must  not  introduce  even  a  spare  rib  here, 

«  Bubble  and  squeak  **  would  spoil  my  liquid  lay, 
But  I  have  dined,  and  must  forego,  alas  I 
The  chaste  description  even  of  a  **  btouse ; " 

LXXn. 
And  fruits,  and  ice,  and  all  that  art  refines 

From  nature  for  the  service  of  the  goi^t— « 
Taste  or  the  gouif — pronounce  it  as  inclines 

Your  stomach  I  Ere  you  dine,  the  French  will  do ; 
But  after,  there  are  sometimes  certain  signs 

Which  prove  plain  English  truer  of  the  two. 
Hast  ever  had  the  gout  9  I  have  not  had  it— 
But  I  may  have,  and  you  too»  reader,  dread  it. 

Lxxm. 

The  simple  olives,  best  allies  of  wine, 

Must  I  pass  over  in  my  bill  of  fiune  ? 
I  must,  although  a  fiivourite  <*  plat'*  of  mine 

In  Spain,  and  Lucca*  Athens,  every  where : 
On  them  and  bread  'twas  oft  my  luck  to  dine. 

The  grass  my  table-doth,  in  open  air. 
On  Sunium  or  Hymettus,  like  Diogenes, 
Of  whom  half  my  philosophy  the  progeny  is.  > 

LXXIV. 
Amidst  this  tumult  of  fish,  flesh,  and  fowl. 

And  vegetables,  all  in  masquerade. 
The  guests  were  placed  according  to  their  roll. 

But  various  as  the  various  meats  display'd ; 
Don  Juan  sat  next  an**  i  I'Espagnole** — 

No  damsel,  but  a  dish,  as  hath  been  said ; 
But  so  far  like  a  lady,  that  'twas  drest 
Superbly,  and  contain'd  a  world  of  zest 

LXXV. 
By  some  odd  chance  too,  he  was  placed  between 

Aurora  and  the  Lady  Adeline — 
A  situation  difllcult,  I  ween. 

For  man  therein,  with  eyes  and  heart,  to  dine. 
Also  the  conference  which  we  have  seen 

Was  not  such  as  to  encourage  him  to  shine. 
For  Adeline,  addressing  few  words  to  him,         [him. 
With  two  transcendent  eyes  seem'd  to  look  through 

LXXVL 
I  sometimes  almost  think  that  eyes  have  ears : 

This  much  is  sure,  that,  out  of  earshot,  things 
Are  somehow  echoed  to  the  pretty  dears. 

Of  whichlcantteli  whence  their  knowledge  springs. 
Like  that  same  mystic  music  of  the  spheres. 

Which  no  one  hears,  so  loudly  though  it  rings, 
'T  is  wonderftil  how  oft  the  sex  have  heard 
Long  dialogues — which  pass'd  without  a  word ! 

Lxxvn. 

Aurora  sat  with  that  indifference 

Which  piques  a  preux  chevalier — as  it  ought : 
Of  all  offences  that's  the  worst  offence. 

Which  seems  to  hint  you  are  not  worth  a  thought 
Now  Juan,  though  no  coxcomb  in  pretence. 

Was  not  exactly  pleased  to  be  so  caught ; 
Like  a  good  ship  entangled  among  ice. 
And  after  so  much  excellent  advice. 

1  [^'  To-day  in  a  palace,  to-morrow  In  a  cow-home— thii 
daf  with  the  pacha,  the  next  with  a  tbenherd.'*— JWro« 
Lettcn^  1810.] 


)■ 


LXXYIIL 
To  his  gay  nothings^  nothing  was  replied. 

Or  something  which  was  nothing,  as  urbanity 
Bequired.   Aurora  scarcely  look'd  aside. 

Nor  even  smiled  enough  for  any  vanity. 
The  devil  was  in  the  girl !    Could  it  be  pride  ? 

Or  modesty,  or  absence,  or  inanity  ? 
Heaven  knows  I  But  Adeline's  malicious  eyes 
Sparkled  with  her  suocessAil  prophecies. 


And  look'd  as  much  as  if  to  say,  **  I  said  it ; " 
A  kind  of  triumph  1 11  not  recommend. 

Because  it  sometimes,  as  I  have  seen  or  read  it. 
Both  in  the  case  of  lover  and  of  friend. 

Will  pique  a  gentleman,  for  his  own  credit. 
To  bring  what  was  a  Jest  to  a  serious  end : 

For  aU  men  prophesy  what  is  or  was. 

And  hate  those  who  won't  let  them  come  to  past. 

LXXX. 

Juan  was  drawn  thus  into  some  attentions. 
Slight  but  select,  and  just  enough  to  express. 

To  females  of  perspicuous  comprehensions. 

That  he  would  rather  make  them  more  than  leas. 

Aurora  at  the  last  (so  history  mentions. 

Though  probably  much  less  a  fiu:t  than  guess) 

So  iu  relax'd  her  thoughts  from  their  sweei  prison. 

As  once  or  twice  to  smile,  if  not  to  listen. 

T.XXTT. 

From  answering  she  began  to  question :  this 
With  her  was  rare ;  and  Adeline,  who  as  yet 

Thought  her  predictions  went  not  much  amiss, 
Began  to  dread  she'd  thaw  to  a  coquette — 

So  very  difflcult,  they  say,  it  is 

To  keep  extremes  from  meeting,  when  once  set 

In  motion ;  but  she  here  too  much  refined — 

Aurora's  spirit  was  not  of  that  kind. 

T«XXXTT. 
But  Juan  had  a  sort  of  winning  way, 

A  proud  humility,  if  such  there  be. 
Which  show'd  such  deference  to  what  females  say. 

As  if  each  charming  word  were  a  decree. 
His  tact,  too,  temper'd  him  from  grave  to  gay. 

And  taught  him  when  to  be  reserved  or  tree : 
He  had  the  art  of  drawing  people  out. 
Without  their  seeing  what  he  was  about 


Aurora,  who  !h  her  indiiference 

Confounded  him  in  common  with  the  crowd 
Of  fiatteren,  though  she  deem'd  he  had  more  sense 

Than  whispering  foplings,  or  than  witlings  loud— 
Commenced  (from  such  sli^t  things  wiH  great  com- 
mence) 

To  feel  that  flattery  which  attracts  the  proud. 
Bather  by  deference  tiian  compliment. 
And  wins  even  by  a  delicate  dissent 

LXXXIY. 

And  then  he  had  good  looks; — that  point  was  carried 
Nem.  eon,  amongst  the  women,  which  I  grieve 

To  say  leads  oft  to  en'm.  eon,  with  the  married— 
A  case  which  to  the  juries  we  may  leave. 

Since  with  digressions  we  too  long  have  tarried. 
Now  though  we  know  of  old  that  looks  deceive. 

And  always  have  done,  somehow  tiiese  good  looks 

Make  more  impression  than  the  best  of  books. 
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CASmXT. 


LXXXV. 
Aurora,  who  look'd  more  on  books  than  iSuea, 

Was  very  young,  alttaoqgta  so  very  sage. 
Admiring  more  Minerra  than  the  Qnices, 

Especially  upon  a  printed  page. 
But  Virtue's  self,  with  all  her  tightest  hu:es. 

Has  not  the  natural  stays  of  strict  old  age ; 
And  Socrates,  that  model  of  all  duty, 
Own'd  to  a  penchant,  though  discrnet,  for  beauty. 

LXXXVI. 
And  girb  of  sixteen  are  thus  fiur  Socratic, 

But  innocently  so^  as  Socrates ; 
And  really,  if  the  sage  sublime  and  Attic 

At  seventy  years  had  phantasies  like  these. 
Which  Plato  in  his  dialogues  dramatic 

Has  shown,  I  know  not  why  they  should  dbplease 
In  virgins — always  in  a  modest  way. 
Observe ;  for  that  with  me's  a  **  sine  qu^"  > 

LXXXVIL 
Also  observe,  that,  like  the  great  Lord  Coke 

(See  Littleton),  whene'er  I  have  express'd 
Opinions  two,  which  at  first  sight  may  look 

Twin  opposites,  the  second  is  the  best. 
Perhaps  I  have  a  third  too,  in  a  nook. 

Or  none  at  all — which  seems  a  sorry  Jest : 
But  if  a  writer  should  be  quite  consistent. 
How  could  he  possibly  show  things  existent  ? 

LXXXVIIL 
If  people  contradict  themselves,  can  I 

Help  contradicting  them,  and  every  body. 
Even  my  veracious  self  ?  — But  that  *s  a  lie : 

I  never  did  so»  never  will — how  should  I  ? 
He  who  doubts  all  things  nothing  can  deny : 

Truth's  fountains  may  be  clear — her  streams  are 
muddy, 
And  cut  through  such  canals  of  contradiction. 
That  she  must  often  navigate  o'er  fiction. 

LXXXIX. 
Apologue,  fable,  poesy,  and  parable. 

Are  fiilse,  but  may  be  render'd  also  true. 
By  those  who  sow  them  in  a  land  that 's  arable. 

'Tis  wonderful  what  fkble  will  not  do ! 
'T  is  said  it  makes  reality  more  bearable : 

But  what 's  reality  ?   Who  has  its  clue  ? 
Philosophy  ?    No :  she  too  much  nyects. 
Religion  ?    Fes  /  but  which  of  all  her  sects  ? 

XC. 

Some  millions  must  he  wrong,  that's  pretty  clear ; 

Perhaps  it  may  turn  out  that  all  were  right. 
God  help  us  I    Since  we  have  need  on  onr  career 

To  keep  our  holy  beacons  always  bright, 
*Tis  time  that  some  new  prophet  should  appear. 

Or  old  indulge  man  witii  a  second  sight 
Opinions  wear  out  in  some  thousand  years. 
Without  a  small  refreshment  from  the  spheres. 

XCL 
But  here  again,  why  will  I  thus  entangle 

Myself  with  metaphysics  ?    None  can  hate 
So  much  as  I  do  any  kind  of  wrangle ; 

And  yet,  such  is  my  folly,  or  my  fiite, 

t  Subaudltur  '*  mm  ;**  omitted  for  the  Mke  of  euphony. 

*  [John  Scott,  RarlofRldon.  Chancellor  of  England  (with 
the  uterruption  of  fourteen  monthi)  from  1801  to  1830.] 

*  Hecla  is  a  famous  hot-spring  in  Iceland. 
4  Hamlet  Act  IIL  sc.  U. 
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I  always  knock  my  head  against  some  nste 
About  the  presort,  past,  or  fiitoresttte: 
Tet  I  wish  well  to  Trq|an  and  to  Tjnia, 
For  I  was  bred  a  moderate  PresbjloiBL 

xcn. 

But  though  I  am  a  temperate  thcolosiis, 
And  also  meek  as  a  metapbyndao. 

Impartial  between  Tyrian  and  Trqjan 
As  Eldon^  on  a  lunatic  commissiao,— 

In  politics  my  duty  Is  to  show  John 
Bull  something  of  the  lower  world's  eooifitkio. 

It  makes  my  blood  boil  like  the  springs  of  Hcti.' 

To  see  men  let  these  acoundni  mmnigot  farai  a 

XCIIL 
But  politics,  and  policy,  and  piety, 

Are  topics  which  I  aomeUmes  introdact, 
Not  only  for  the  sake  of  their  variety, 

But  aa  subservient  to  a  moral  nw ; 
Because  my  business  Is  to  d^cst  sodcty, 

And  stuff  with  aojfe  that  very  verdant  guB. 
And  now,  that  we  may  fhmish  with  some  aaoed 
Tastes,  we  are  going  to  try  the  snpenatonL 

xcnr. 

And  now  I  will  give  up  all  aigumeot; 

And  positively  henceforth  no  tenptalloB 
Shall  **  fool  me  to  the  top  up  of  my  bcot:"-^ 

Tes,  I'll  begin  a  thorough  refonnatioo. 
Indeed,  I  never  knew  what  people  meant 

By  deeming  that  my  Muse's  ooofcratiai 
Was  dangerous ; — I  think  she  is  as  taannk« 
Ai  some  who  labour  more  and  yet  may  cbmBl* 

XCV. 
Grim  reader !  did  you  ever  see  a  ghost? 

No;  but  you  have  heard — I  undentand— beic 
And  don't  regret  the  time  you  may  bave  k* 

For  you  have  got  that  pleasure  stiO  to  oov : 
And  do  not  think  I  mean  to  sneer  at  tooA 

Of  these  things,  or  by  ridicule  bennmb 
That  source  of  the  sublime  and  the  mjftenos- 
For  certain  reasons  my  belief  is  serious 

XCTL 
Serious 7    Tou  laugh ; — you  may :  that  wSlI b<: 

My  smiles  must  be  sincere  or  not  at  an. 
I  say  I  do  believe  a  haunted  spot 

ExisU— and  where?    That  sbaD  I  not  rtnl 
Because  I'd  rather  it  should  be  Ibrfot, 

"  Shadows  the  aoul  of  Richard''^  may  tM 
In  short,  upon  that  aul^^ect  IVe  some  qaatavx^ 
Like  those  of  the  phUowpber  of  MataBiburT- ' 

xcvn. 

The  night— (I  sing  by  night— aocnetim»tt«^ 
And  now  and  then  a  nightingale)^!^  <fiA 

And  the  loud  shriek  of  aage  Minerra'i  fiml 
Battles  around  me  her  discoidant  hyva : 

Old  portraits  from  old  walls  upon  mt  toovl" 
I  wish  to  heaven  they  would  not  kfokmfP^' 

The  dying  embers  dwindle  In  the  gnte— 

I  think  too  that  I  have  sate  up  too  late : 

*  C"Brtheapo«UeFm.ahadinrili»-iiifM..^. 

IteTe  struck  more  terror  to  the  sou  «  w*^ . . 

Than  can  the  snbrtanee  of  tao  UMHBd  w^ 

Run*' 

•  Hobbes :  who,  doubting  of  bfs  ovn  toaLv^J^^ 
pUment  to  the  souls  of  other  people  as  tp  decJiBt  sw  * 
of  which  he  had  some  affnbmukn. 
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xcvnL 

And  therefore,  though  'tis  by  no  meons  my  way 
To  rhyme  at  noon — ichen  I  have  other  things 

To  think  of,  if  I  ever  think — I  say 
I  feei  some  chilly  midnight  shudderings. 

And  prudently  postpone,  until  mid-day, 
Treating  a  topic  which,  alas  1  but  brings 

Shadows ; — but  you  must  be  in  my  condition, 

Before  you  learn  to  call  this  superstition. 

XCIX. 
Between  two  worlds  life  hovers  like  a  star, 

'Twixt  night  and  mom,  upon  the  horiaon*s  verge. 
How  little  do  we  know  that  which  we  are  I 

How  less  what  we  may  be !    The  eternal  surge 
Of  time  and  tide  rolls  on  and  bears  aftr 

Our  bubbles ;  as  the  old  burst,  new  emerge, 
Lash'd  firom  the  foam  of  ages ;  while  the  graves 
Of  empires  heave  but  like  some  passing  waves,  i 


Soil  S^MVu 


OAXTO  THE  SIXTEENTH. 


I. 

Thz  antique  Persians  taught  three  useftil  things, 
To  draw  the  bow,  to  ride,  and  speak  the  truth.  * 

This  was  the  mode  of  Cyrus,  best  of  kings — 
A  mode  adopted  since  by  modem  youth. 

Bows  have  they,  generally  with  two  strings ; 
Hones  they  ride  without  remorse  or  ruth ; 

At  speaking  truth  perhaps  they  are  less  clever, 

But  draw  the  long  bow  better  now  than  ever. 

n. 

The  6iuse  of  this  effect,  or  this  defect,  — 
«  For  this  effect  defective  comes  by  cause,*' — > 

Is  what  I  have  not  leisure  to  inspect ; 
But  this  I  must  say  in  my  own  applause. 

Of  all  the  Muses  that  I  recollect. 
Whatever  may  be  her  follies  or  her  flaws 

In  some  things,  mine  *s  beyond  all  contradiction 

The  most  sincere  that  ever  dealt  in  fiction. 

ni. 

And  as  she  treats  all  things,  and  ne*er  retreats 
From  any  thing,  this  epic  will  contain 

A  wilderness  of  the  most  rare  conceits. 
Which  ycNi  might  elsewhere  hope  to  find  in  vain. 

T  is  true  there  be  some  bitters  with  the  sweets. 
Yet  mix'd  so  slighty,  that  you  can't  complain, 

3ut  wonder  they  so  fiew  are,  since  my  tale  is 

*  De  rebus  cunctis  et  quibusdam  aliis." 

I    ["  Man's  life  Is  like  a  sparrow  —  mighty  king  I 
That,  ateallng  in  while  br  the  Are  you  sit, 
Housed  with  rejoicing  fnendt,  is  seen  to  flit 
Safe  firom  the  storm,  in  comfort  tarring. 
Here  did  it  enter— there  on  hastv  wmg 
Filet  out,  and  passes  on  from  cola  to  cold ; 
But  whence  it  came  we  know  not,  nor  behold 
Whither  it  goes.    Even  such  that  transient  thing 
The  human  soul :  not  utterly  unknown 
While  in  the  body  lodged,  her  warm  abode ; 
But  firom  what  world  she  came,  what  woe  or  weal 
On  her  departure  waits,  no  tongue  hath  shown.** 

WoaoswoaTH.] 


IV. 
But  of  all  truths  which  she  has  told,  the  most 

Trae  is  that  which  she  is  about  to  telL 
I  said  it  was  a  story  of  a  ghost — 

What  then  ?    I  only  know  it  so  befielL 
Have  3rou  explored  the  limits  of  the  coast, 

Where  all  the  dwellers  of  the  earth  must  dwell  ? 
'Tis  time  to  strike  such  puny  doubters  dumb  as 
The  sceptics  who  would  not  believe  Columbus. 

V. 
Some  people  would  impose  now  with  authority, 

Turpin's  or  Monmouth  Geoffky's  Chronicle  ; 
Men  whose  historical  superiority 

Is  always  greatest  at  a  mirarlp. 
But  Saint  Augustine  has  the  great  priority. 

Who  bids  all  men  believe  the  impossible, 
Because  *tit  to.    Who  nibble,  scribble,  quibble,  he 
Quiets  at  once  with  *<  quia  impossiblle.** 

VL 

And  therefore,  mortals,  cavil  not  at  all ; 

Believe :  —  if 't  is  improbable,  you  must. 
And  if  it  is  impossible,  you  thall  : 

'T  is  always  best  to  take  things  upon  trust 
I  do  not  speak  pro&nely,  to  recall 

Those  holier  mysteries  which  the  wise  and  just 
Receive  as  gospel,  and  which  grow  more  rooted, 
As  all  truths  must,  the  more  they  are  disputed : 

VIL 
I  merely  mean  to  say  what  Johnson  said. 

That  in  the  course  of  some  six  thousand  years, 
All  nations  have  believed  that  fh>m  the  dead 

A  visitant  at  intervals  appears ;  * 
And  what  is  strangest  upon  this  strange  head, 

Is,  that  whatever  bar  the  reason  rears 
'Gainst  such  belief,  there's  something  stronger  still 
In  its  behalf,  let  those  deny  who  wiU. 

vm. 

The  dinner  and  the  soir^  too  were  done, 
The  supper  too  dlscuss'd,  the  dames  admired. 

The  banqueteera  had  dropp'd  off  one  by  one — 
The  song  was  silent,  and  the  danoe  expired : 

The  last  thin  petticoats  were  vanish'd,  gone 
Like  fleecy  clouds  into  the  sky  retired. 

And  nothing  brighter  gleam'd  through  the  saloon 

Than  dying  tapers— and  the  peeping  moon. 

IX. 

The  evaporation  of  a  joyous  day 

Is  like  the  last  glass  of  champagne,  without 
The  foam  which  made  its  virgin  bumper  gay ; 

Or  like  a  system  coupled  with  a  doubt ; 
Or  like  a  soda  bottle  when  its  spray 

Has  sparkled  and  let  half  its  spirit  out ; 
Or  like  a  billow  left  by  storms  behind, 
Without  the  animation  of  the  wind ; 

s  Xenophon,  Cyrop.  *  Hamlet,  Act  IL  sc.  ii. 

<  ["  That  the  dead  are  seen  no  more,**  said  Imlac,  **  I  will 
not  undertake  to  maintain,  aaalnst  the  concurrent  and  un- 
varied testimony  of  all  ages,  and  of  all  nations.  There  Is  no  peo- 
ple, rude  or  unlearned,  among  whom  apparitions  of  the  dead  are 
not  related  and  believed.  This  opinion,  which  prevails  as  far  as 
human  nature  is  dlftised,  could  become  universal  only  by  its 
truth ;  those  that  never  heard  of  one  another  woiud  not 
have  agreed  in  a  tale  which  nothing  but  experience  can  make 
credible.  That  it  Is  doubted  by  single  cavillers,  can  very 
little  weaken  the  general  evidence ;  and  some,  who  deny  ft 
with  their  tongues,  confess  it  with  their  fean.*' — Eat$ei4u.] 
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Or  like  an  opiate,  which  bringB  troubled  rest. 
Or  none ;  or  like — like  nothing  that  I  know 

Except  itself; — such  is  the  human  breast ; 
A  thing,  of  which  similitudes  can  show 

No  real  likeness, — like  the  old  Tyrian  vest 
Dyed  purple,  none  at  present  can  tell  how, 

If  from  8  shell-flsh  or  from  cochineaL  i 

So  perish  every  tyrant's  robe  piece-meal ! 

XL 
But  next  to  dressing  for  a  rout  or  ball, 

Undressing  is  a  woe ;  our  robe  de  chambre 
May  sit  like  that  of  Nessus^  and  recall 

Thoughts  quite  as  yellow,  but  less  clear  than  amber. 
Titus  exclaim'd,  "  I've  lost  a  day  1 "    Of  all 

The  nights  and  days  most  people  can  remember, 
(I  have  had  of  both,  some  not  to  be  disdain'd,) 
I  wish  they'd  state  how  many  they  have  gain'd. 

xn. 

And  Juan,  on  retiring  for  the  night, 
Felt  restless,  and  perplex'd,  and  compromised : 

He  thought  Aurora  Baby's  eyes  more  bright 
Than  Adeline  (such  is  advice)  advised ; 

If  he  had  known  exactly  his  own  plight. 
He  probably  would  have  philosophised : 

A  great  resource  to  all,  and  ne'er  denied 

Till  wanted ;  therefore  Juan  only  sigh'd. 

xm. 

He  sigh'd ;  — the  next  resource  is  the  frill  moon. 
Where  all  sighs  are  deposited ;  and  now 

It  happen'd  luckily,  the  chaste  orb  shone 
As  clear  as  such  a  climate  will  allow ; 

And  Juan's  mind  was  in  the  proper  tone 

To  hail  her  with  the  apostrophe—**  O  thou  I " 

Of  amatory  egotism  the  Ttdsmf 

Which  ftirther  to  explain  would  be  a  truism. 

XIV. 
But  lover,  poet,  or  astronomer. 

Shepherd,  or  swain,  whoever  may  behold. 
Feel  some  abstraction  when  they  gaze  on  her : 

Great  thoughts  we  catch  from  thence  (besides  a  cold 
Sometimes,  unless  my  feelings  rather  err) ; 

Deep  secrets  to  her  rolling  light  are  told ; 
The  oceans  tides  and  mortals*  brains  she  sways. 
And  also  hearts,  if  there  be  truth  in  lays. 

XV. 

Juan  felt  somewhat  pensive,  and  disposed 
For  contemplation  rather  than  his  pillow : 

The  Gothic  chamber,  where  he  was  enclosed. 
Let  in  the  rippling  sound  of  the  lake's  billow. 

With  all  the  mystery  by  midnight  caused : 
Below  his  window  waved  (of  course)  a  willow ; 

And  he  stood  gazing  out  on  the  cascade 

That  flash'd  and  after  darken'd  in  the  shade. 

XVL 

Upon  his  table  or  his  toilet, — which 
Of  these  is  not  exactly  ascertained, — 

(I  state  this,  for  I  am  cautious  to  a  pitch 
Of  nicety,  where  a  fact  is  to  be  gain'd,) 

1  The  composition  of  the  old  Tyrian  purple,  whether  finim 
a  ahell-fifth,  or  from  cochineal,  or  from  kermea,  U  itlll  an 
article  of  dispute;  and  even  iti  colour — Rome  aajr  purple, 
others  scarlet :  I  say  nothing. 


A  lamp  bum'd  high,  whUe  he  leant  from  a  okbe, 

Where  many  a  Gothic  omament  roniio'd. 
In  chisell'd  stone  and  painted  glass,  and  d 
That  time  has  left  our  ihthen  of  tiMir  haO. 

xvn. 

Then,  as  the  night  was  dear  though  cold,  hette* 
His  chamber  door  wide  open — and  west  ftrtb 

Into  a  gallery,  of  a  sombre  hue. 
Long,  frimish'd  with  old  pictures  of  gnat  vorl 

Of  knights  and  dames  heroic  and  chaste  too, 
As  doubtless  should  be  people  of  high  birth. 

But  by  dim  lighU  the  poitraiti  of  the  dad 

Have  something  ghastly,  desolate,  and  drad. 

xvm. 

The  forms  of  the  grim  knight  and  pictoied  aM 
Look  living  in  the  moon ;  and  as  yon  tan 

Backward  and  forward  to  the  echoes  ftint 
Of  your  own  footsteps — vokses  ft«n  the  ora 

Appear  to  wake,  and  shadows  wild  and  quslst 
Start  from  the  frames  which  fence  thrira9cet<«r% 

As  if  to  ask  how  yon  can  dare  to  keep 

A  vigU  there,  where  all  but  death  should  skep. 


And  the  pale  smile  of  beauties  in  the  gn^ 
The  charms  of  other  days*  In  stnli^  sie«« 

Gllnuner  on  high ;  their  buried  kxks  itiH  van 
Along  the  canvass;  their  eyes  glance  Kke drcaa 

On  ours,  or  spars  within  some  dmky  csvc, 
But  death  is  imaged  in  their  shadowy  bt>» 

A  picture  is  the  past ;  even  ere  Iti  tnaot 

Be  gilt,  who  sate  hath  ceased  to  be  the  aoi. 


As  Juan  mused  on  mutability^ 

Or  on  his  mistress — terms  synooymoos— 
No  sound  except  the  echo  of  his  si^ 

Or  step  ran  sadly  through  that  aotiqae bocx; 
When  suddenly  he  heard,  or  thought  so,  m^ 

A  supernatural  agent — or  a  doosCi 
Whose  Uttle  nibbling  rustle  wiU  emhsma 
Most  people  as  it  plays  along  the  anak 

XXL 

It  was  no  mouse,  but  lo  I  a  monk,  anay'd 
In  cowl  and  beads,  and  dusky  garb,  awctfi 

Now  in  the  moonlight^  and  now  lapsed  ta  sto^ 
With  steps  that  trod  aa  heavy,  yet  oshcsNi 

His  garments  only  a  aUg^t  nrarmv  mde ; 
He  moved  as  shadowy  as  the  aisten  veH' 

But  slowly ;  and  aa  he  passed  Joan  hy, 

Glanced,  without  pausing^  on  him  a  bcig^  (J^ 


6 


Juan  was  petrified ;  be  bad  heard  a  hint 
Of  such  a  spirit  in  these  halls  of  old. 

But  thought,  like  most  men,  that  was  nt^'' 
Beyond  the  rumour  which  sudi  spob  aa^ 

Coin'd  from  surviving  auperstition's  mint 
Which  passes  ghosts  in  currency  like  goid. 

But  rarely  seen,  like  gold  compared  with  |i^ 

And  did  he  aee  this?  or  wasita  vapoor? 

*  [See  Orid.  Epist.  ix.J 

>       [**  Shew  Ua  eyes,  and  grteva  Us  k<e>rti_^ , 
Come  Uke  afaadowa,  aodepsft."— Jm** 
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xxm. 

Once,  twice,  thrice  pas8*d,  repassed — the  thing  of  air. 
Or  earth  beneath,  or  heaven,  or  t*  other  place  : 

And  Juan  gaaed  upon  it  with  a  stare. 

Yet  could  not  speak  or  move ;  but,  on  Its  base 

As  stands  a  statue,  stood :  he  felt  his  hair 
Twine  like  a  knot  of  snakes  around  hl&  face ; 

He  tax  *d  his  tongue  for  words,  which  were  not  granted. 

To  ask  the  reverend  person  what  he  wanted. 

XXIV. 

The  third  time,  after  a  still  longer  pause. 

The  shadow  pass'd  away — but  where  ?  the  hall 

Was  long,  and  thus  &r  there  was  no  great  cause 
To  think  his  vanishing  unnatural : 

Doors  there  were  many,  through  which,  by  the  laws 
Of  physics,  bodies  whether  short  or  tall 

Might  come  or  go ;  but  Juan  could  not  state 

Through  which  the  spectre  seem*d  to  evaporate. 

XXV. 

He  stood — how  long  he  knew  not,  but  it  seemed 
An  age — expectant,  powerless,  with  his  eyes 

Strain'd  on  the  spot  where  first  the  figure  gleam'd ; 
Then  by  degrees  recalled  his  energies. 

And  would  have  pass*d  the  whole  off  as  a  dream. 
But  could  not  wake ;  he  was,  he  did  surmise. 

Waking  already,  and  retum'd  at  length 

Back  to  his  chamber,  shorn  of  half  his  strength. 

XXVL 
All  there  was  as  he  left  it :  still  his  taper 

Burnt,  and  not  blue,  as  modest  tapers  use, 
Beceiving  sprites  with  sympathetic  vapour ; 

He  rubb*d  his  eyes,  and  they  did  not  revise 
Their  office :  he  took  up  an  old  newspaper ; 

The  p^per  was  right  easy  to  peruse  ; 
He  read  an  article  the  king  attacking. 
And  a  long  eulogy  of  "  patent  blacking.'* 

i  xxvn. 

This  8avour*d  of  this  world ;  but  his  hand  shook  : 
He  shut  his  door,  and  after  having  read 

A  paragraph,  I  think  about  Home  Tooke, 
Undrest,  and  rather  slowly  went  to  bed. 

There,  couch'd  all  snugly  on  his  pillow's  nook. 
With  what  he  had  seen  his  phantasy  he  fed ; 

And  though  it  was  no  opiate,  slumber  crept 

Upon  him  by  degrees,  and  so  he  slept. 

xxvm. 

He  woke  betimes  ;  and,  as  may  be  supposed, 

Ponder'd  upon  his  visitant  or  vision. 
And  whether  it  ought  not  to  be  disclosed. 

At  risk  of  being  quixz'd  for  superstition. 
The  more  he  thought,  the  more  his  mind  was  posed : 

In  the  mean  time,  his  valet,  whose  precision 
Was  great,  because  his  master  brook 'd  no  less, 
Knock'd  to  inform  him  it  was  time  to  dress. 

XXIX. 

He  dress'd ;  and  like  young  people  he  was  wont 
To  take  some  trouble  with  his  toilet,  but 

Tills  morning  rather  spent  less  time  upon  *t ; 
Aside  his  very  mirror  soon  was  put ; 

His  curls  fell  negligently  o*er  his  front. 

His  clothes  were  not  curb'd  to  their  usual  cut. 

His  very  neckcloth's  Gordian  knot  was  tied 

Almost  an  hair's  breadth  too  much  on  one  side- 

1  [During  a  riilt  to  Newstead,  in  1814,  Lord  Byron  actoally 
fknclcd  he  mw  the  ghott  of  the  Black  Friar,  which  was  sup- 
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XXX. 

And  when  he  walk'd  down  into  the  saloon. 

He  Kite  him  pensive  o'er  a  dish  of  tea, 
Which  he  perhaps  had  not  discover'd  soon. 

Had  it  not  happen'd  scalding  hot  to  be. 
Which  made  him  have  recourse  unto  his  spoon ; 

So  much  distrait  he  was,  that  all  could  see 
That  something  was  the  matter — Adeline 
The  first — but  what  she  could  not  well  divine. 

XXXL 
She  look'd,  and  saw  him  pale,  and  tum'd  as  pale 

Herself;  then  hastily  look'd  down,  and  mutter'd 
Something,  but  what  *s  not  stated  in  my  tale. 

Lord  Henry  said,  his  muffin  was  ill  butter'd ; 
The  Duchess  of  Fitx-Fulke  play'd  with  her  veil. 

And  look'd  at  Juan  hard,  but  nothing  utter'd. 
Aurora  Raby  with  her  huge  dark  eyes 
Survey'd  him  with  a  kind  of  calm  surprise. 

But  seeing  him  all  cold  and  silent  still. 

And  every  body  wondering  more  or  less. 
Fair  Adeline  inquired,  *<  If  he  were  ill?" 

He  started,  and  said,  "  Yes — no — rather — yes. 
The  family  physician  had  great  skill. 

And  being  present,  now  began  to  express 
His  readiness  to  feel  his  pulse  and  tell 
The  cause,  but  Juan  said,  *'  He  was  quite  welL** 

XXXIIL 
"  Quite   well ;    yes,  —  no. " — These   answers 
mysterious, 

And  yet  his  looks  appear'd  to  8anctl<m  both. 
However  they  might  savour  of  delirious ; 

Something  like  illness  of  a  sudden  growth 
Weigh'd  on  his  spirit,  though  by  no  means  serious : 

But  for  the  rest,  as  he  himself  seem'd  loth 
To  state  the  case,  it  might  be  ta'en  for  granted. 
It  was  not  the  physician  that  he  wanted. 

XXXIV. 

Lord  Henry,  who  had  now  discuss'd  his  chocolate. 
Also  the  muffin  whereof  he  complain'd, 

Said,  Juan  had  not  got  his  usual  look  elate, 
At  which  he  marvell'd,  since  it  had  not  rain'd ; 

Then  ask'd  her  Grace  what  news  were  of  the  duke 
of  late  ? 
Her  Grace  replied,  hia  Grace  was  rather  pain'd 

With  some  slight,  light,  hereditary  twinges 

Of  gout,  which  rusts  aristocratic  hinges. 

XXXV. 

Then  Henry  tum'd  to  Juan,  and  address'd 
A  few  words  of  condolence  on  his  state : 

**  Tou  look,"  quoth  he,  "  as  if  you  had  had  your  rest 
Broke  in  upon  by  the  Black  Friar  of  late." 

**  What  ftlar  ?"  said  Juan  ;  and  he  did  his  best 
To  put  the  question  wiUi  an  air  sedate^ 

Or  careless ;  but  the  effort  was  not  valid 

To  hinder  him  from  growing  still  more  pallid. 

XXXVI. 
"  Oh  !  have  you  never  heard  of  the  Black  Friar  ?  t 

The  spirit  of  these  walls  ?'' — "  In  truth  not  I." 
*«  Why  Fame  —  but  Fame  you  know 's  sometimes  a 

Tells  an  odd  story,  of  which  by  and  by :      [liar — 
Whether  with  time  the  spectre  has  grown  shyer. 

Or  that  our  sires  had  a  more  gifted  eye 
For  such  sights,  though  the  tale  is  half  believed. 
The  friar  of  kte  has  not  been  oft  perceived. 

poied  to  hare  hannted  the  Abbey  from  the  time  of  thedisio- 
lutlon  of  the  monasterief .  —  Mooeb.] 
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xxxvir. 

— ^«— « I  pray,»»  said  AdeUnc 


*<  The  last  time  was— 

(Who  watch'd  the  changes  of  Don  Juan's  brow. 
And  from  its  context  thought  siie  could  divine 

Connections  stronger  than  he  chose  to  avow 
With  this  same  legend) — **  if  you  but  design 

To  jest,  you  11  choose  some  other  theme  Just  now, 
Because  the  present  tale  has  oft  been  told. 
And  is  not  much  improved  by  growing  old.** 

xxxvm. 

**  Jest !  **  quoth  Blilor ;  **  why,  Adeline,  you  know 
That  we  ourselves — ^*twas  in  the  honey  moon — 

Saw ** — **  Well,  no  matter,  *twas  so  long  ago; 

But,  come,  1*11  set  your  story  to  a  tune.** 

Graceful  as  Dian,  when  she  draws  her  bow. 

She  seized  her  harp,  whose  strings  were  kindled  soon 

As  touch'd,  and  plaintively  began  to  play 

The  air  of  **  'T  was  a  Friar  of  Orders  Gray." 

XXXTX. 
"  But  add  the  words,**  cried  Henry, "  which  you  made ; 

For  Adeline  is  half  a  poetess,** 
Turning  round  to  the  rest,  he  smiling  said. 

Of  course  the  others  could  not  but  express 
In  courtesy  their  wish  to  see  display*d 

By  one  three  talents,  for  there  were  no  less — 
The  voice,  the  words,  the  harper's  skill,  at  once 
Could  hardly  be  united  by  a  dunce. 

XL. 
After  some  fascinating  hesitation, — 

The  charming  of  these  charmers,  who  seem  bound, 
I  can't  tell  why,  to  this  dissimulation,— 

Fair  Adeline,  with  eyes  flx'd  on  the  ground 
At  first,  then  kindling  into  animation, 

Addni  her  sweet  voice  to  the  lyric  sound. 
And  sang  with  much  simplicity, — a  merit 
Not  the  less  precious,  that  we  seldom  hear  it 

1. 
Beware  I  beware  I  of  the  Black  Friar, 

Who  sitteth  by  Norman  stone. 
For  he  mutters  his  prayer  in  the  midnight  air. 

And  his  mass  of  the  days  that  are  gone. 
When  the  Lord  of  the  Hill,  Amundeville, 

Made  Norman  Church  his  prey. 
And  expell'd  the  fHan,  one  fHar  still 

Would  not  be  driven  away. 

2. 
Though  he  came  in  his  might,  with  King  Henry's  right, 

To  turn  church  lands  to  lay. 
With  sword  in  hand,  and  torch  to  Ught 

Their  walls,  if  they  said  nay ; 
A  monk  remain'd,  unchased,  unchain'd, 

And  he  did  not  seem  ibrm'd  of  clay. 
For  he  *s  seen  in  the  porch,  and  he  *s  seen  in  the  church, 

Though  he  is  not  seen  by  day. 

3. 
And  whether  for  good,  or  whether  for  ill. 

It  is  not  mine  to  say ; 
But  still  with  the  house  of  Amundeville 

He  abideth  night  and  day. 

I  ["  or  the  leading  niperftitioni,  one  of  the  most  beantlAil 
la  the  Irish  fiction,  which  aMigns  to  certain  famlllet  of  ancient 
descent  and  dlitinguiihed  rank,  the  privilege  of  a  Banihie, 
whose  ofllce  it  is  to  appear,  seemingly  mourning,  while  she 
announces  the  uiproachhig  death  of  some  one  of  the  destined 
race.  The  suhfect  has  been  latelv,  and  beautiAiUr,  InTcstl- 
MUBdbf  Mr.  Crofton  Croker,  in  his  Fairy  Legencu."  —  8ii 
WALTBK  Scott,  1829.] 


By  the  marriage-bed  of  their  lords,  tb  saktp 

He  flits  on  the  bridal  eve ; 
And  *tis  held  as  fliith,  to  their  bed  of  death 

He  oomes— but  not  to  grieve. 

4. 

When  an  heir  is  bom,  he's  heud  to  naonm. 

And  when  aught  is  to  befidl 
That  ancient  line,  in  the  pale  moonshine 

He  walks  ftxm  haU  to  halL  > 
His  form  you  may  trace,  but  not  his  fiioe, 

'Tis  shadow'd  by  his  cowl : 
But  his  eyes  may  be  seen  fhmi  the  folds 

And  they  seem  of  a  parted  sooL 

5. 
But  beware  I  beware  I  of  the  Black  Friar, 

He  still  retains  his  sway. 
For  he  is  yet  the  church's  heir 

Whoever  may  be  the  lay. 
Amundeville  is  lord  by  day. 

But  the  monk  is  lord  by  night ; 
Nor  wine  nor  wassail  could  raise  a  vanal 

To  question  that  fHar's  right 

6. 

Say  nought  to  him  as  he  walks  the  hall. 

And  he  11  say  nought  to  yon ; 
He  sweeps  along  in  his  dusky  pall. 

As  o'er  the  graM  the  dew. 
Then  grammercy  I  for  the  Black  Friar ; 

Heaven  sain  him  1  fidr  or  foul. 
And  whatsoe'er  may  be  his  prayer. 

Let  ours  be  for  his  soul. 

XLL 
The  lady's  voice  ceased,  and  the  thrilling 

Died  flrom  the  touch  that  khsdlcd  tbcm  to 
And  the  pause  follow*d,  which  when  mmg 

Pervades  a  moment  those  who  listen  mmd ; 
And  then  of  course  the  drde  much  adndns^ 

Nor  less  applauds,  as  in  poUteocss  bound. 
The  tones,  the  feeling,  and  the  executioo. 
To  the  performer's  diffident  conftiakBL. 

XLIL 
Fair  Adeline,  though  in  a  cardets  way. 

As  if  she  rated  such  accomplishment 
As  the  mere  pastime  of  an  idle  day. 

Pursued  an  instant  Ibr  her  own  *«*tniv 
Would  now  and  then  as  'twere  witkom 

Tet  wUk  display  In  Act,  at  times  veleBt 
To  such  performances  with  han^ty  «nlle^ 
To  show  she  eotiUf  if  It  were  worth  her 


XLIU. 
Now  this  (but  we  wiU  whisper  it  hUc) 

Was — pardon  the  pedantic  fflnslntioo  — 
Trampling  on  Plato*s  pride  with  greate 

As  did  the  Cynic  on  aoroe  like  oocasioB ; 
Deeming  the  sage  would  be  mndi  imttflg^ 

Or  thrown  into  a  phUosophk  paaloa. 
For  a  spoilt  carpet— but  the  ••  Attk  Bee" 
Was  much  consoled  by  his  own  repartee;. ' 


>  ItblnkthalitwMaeesytfOBvMeh 
_••  Thus  I  trample  on  the  pride  of  Plato  T-^** 
pride,**  as  the  other  replied.    Bat  as 
troddien  upon,  my  memory  peobaUy 
be  a  robe,  or  ts^trr,  or  a  tahtecmm, 
penilTe  and  unqmioal  piece  of  Aimttara. 
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XLIV. 
Thns  Adeline  would  throw  into  the  shade 

(By  doing  easily,  whene'er  she  chose, 
What  dilettanti  do  with  vast  parade) 

Their  sort  of  half  profusion  ;  for  it  grows 
To  something  like  this  when  too  oft  display'd ; 

And  that  it  is  so,  every  body  knows, 
Who  have  heard  Bfiss  That  or  This,  or  Lady  T'other, 
Show  off— -to  please  their  company  or  mother. 

XLV. 
Oh  1  the  long  evenings  of  duets  and  trios  I 

The  admirations  and  the  speculations ; 
The  *<  Mamma  Mia's  !"  and  the  **  Amor  Mio*s  I " 

The  "  Tanti  palpltiV  on  such  occasions : 
The  **  Lasdami's,"  and  quavering  **  Addio's ! " 

Amongst  our  own  most  musical  of  nations : 
With  "  Tu  mi  chamasV  from  Portlngale,  > 
To  soothe  our  ears,  lest  Italy  should  fidL  < 

XLVL 
In  Babylon's  bravuras — as  the  home 

Heart-ballads  of  Green  Erin  or  Gray  Highlands, 
That  bring  Lochaber  back  to  eyes  that  roam 

O'er  fiff  Atlantic  continents  or  islands, 
The  calentures  of  music  which  o'ercome  [lands. 

All  mountaineers  with  dreams  that  they  are  ni^ 
No  more  to  be  beheld  but  in  such  visions — 
Was  Adeline  well  versed,  as  compositions. 

XLVIL 
She  also  had  a  twilight  tinge  of  **Blue,** 

Could  write  rhymes,  and  compose  more  than  she 
wrote. 
Made  epigrams  occasionally  too 

Upon  her  fHends,  as  every  body  ought 
But  still  from  that  sublimer  azure  hue, 

So  much  the  present  dye,  she  was  remote ; 
Was  weak  enough  to  deem  Pope  a  great  poet. 
And  what  was  worse,  was  not  ashamed  to  show  it 


XLVin. 
Aurora — since  we  are  touching  upon  taste, 

Which  now^^^Uys  is  the  thermometer 
By  whose  degrees  aJl  characters  are  class'd— 

Was  more  Shakspearian,  if  I  do  not  err. 
The  worlds  beyond  this  world's  perplexing  waste 

Had  more  of  her  existence,  for  in  her 
There  was  a  depth  of  feeling  to  embrace 
Thoughts,  boundless,  deep,  but  silent  too  as  Space. 

XLIX. 
Not  so  her  gracious,  graceful,  graceless  Grace, 

The  full-grown  Hebe  of  Fitz-Fulke,  whose  mind. 
If  she  had  any,  was  upon  her  fiice. 

And  that  was  of  a  fiiscinating  kind. 
A  little  turn  for  mischief  you  might  trace 

Also  thereon, — but  that's  not  much ;  we  find 
Few  females  without  some  such  gentle  leaven, 
For  fear  we  should  suppose  us  quite  in  heaven. 

1  [For  two  trsQilations  of  this  Portugueia  loiig,  lee  p.  557. 

*  1  remember  that  themayoreu  of  a  prorlncial  town,  some- 
what  surfeited  with  a  limllar  display  ntmi  foreign  parts,  did 
rather  indecorously  break  through  toe  applauses  of  an  Intel- 
ligent audienM— Intelligent,  I  mean,  as  to  music— for  the 
words,  besides  being  In  recondite  languages  (it  was  some 
years  before  the  peace,  ere  all  the  world  had  trarelled,  and 
vhile  I  was  a  coUegiui),  were  sorely  disguised  by  the  per- 
formers:— this  mayoress.  I  say,  broke  out  with,  "  Rot  your 
Itallaoot  I  for  my  part,  I  loves  a  simple  ballat  I"    Boislni  will 


> 


I  have  not  heard  she  was  at  all  poetic. 

Though  once  she  was  seen  reading  the  "  Bath 
Gulde,- 
And  "Hayley's  Triumphs,"  which  she  deem'd  pathetic. 

Because  she  said  her  temper  had  been  tried 
So  much,  the  bard  had  really  been  prophetic 

Of  what  she  had  gone  through  with  —  since  a  bride. 
But  of  all  verse,  what  most  ensured  her  praise 
Were  sonnets  to  henelf,  or  "  bouts  rim^s."  a 

LL 
'Twere  difficult  to  say  what  was  the  oluect 

Of  Adeline,  in  bringing  this  same  lay 
To  bear  on  what  appear'd  to  her  the  subject 

Of  Juan^  nervous  feelings  on  that  day. 
Perhaps  she  merely  had  the  simple  pn^ect 

To  laugh  him  out  of  his  supposed  dismay ; 
Perhaps  she  might  wish  to  confirm  him  in  it. 
Though  why  I  cannot  say — at  least  this  minute. 

UL 

But  so  fiir  the  immediate  effect 

Was  to  restore  hhn  to  his  self-propriety, 

A  thing  quite  necessary  to  the  elect. 

Who  wish  to  take  the  tone  of  their  society : 

In  which  you  cannot  be  too  circumspect, 
Whether  the  mode  be  persifiage  or  piety. 

But  wear  the  newest  mantle  of  hypocrisy. 

On  pain  of  much  displeasing  the  gynocracy.  < 

Lin. 
And  therefore  Juan  now  began  to  rally 

His  spirits,  and  without  more  explanation 
To  jest  upon  such  themes  in  many  a  sally. 

Her  Grace  too,  also  seized  the  same  occasion. 
With  various  similar  remarks  to  tally, 

But  wish'd  for  a  still  more  detail'd  narration 
Of  this  same  mystic  friar's  curious  doings, 
About  the  present  fimiily's  deaths  and  wooings. 

LIV. 
Of  these  few  could  say  more  than  has  been  said ; 

They  pass'd  as  such  things  do,  for  superstition 
With  some,  while  others,  who  had  more  in  dread 

The  theme,  half  credited  the  strange  tradition ; 
And  much  was  talk'd  on  all  sides  on  that  head : 

But  Juan,  when  cross-question'd  on  the  vision, 
Which  some  supposed  (though  he  had  not  avow'd  it) 
Had  stirr'd  him,  answer'd  in  a  way  to  cloud  it 

LV. 
And  then,  the  mid-day  having  worn  to  one. 

The  company  prepared  to  separate ; 
Some  to  their  several  pastimes,  or  to  none. 

Some  wondering  'twas  so  early,  some  so  late. 
There  was  a  goodly  match  too,  to  be  run 

Between  some  greyhounds  on  my  lord'a  estate, 
And  a  young  race-horse  of  old  pedigree, 
Bfatch'd  for  the  spring,  whom  several  went  to  see. 

£  a  good  way  to  bring  most  people  to  the  same  opinion  some 
y.  Who  would  imagine  that  he  was  to  be  the  successor  of 
Mosart  ?  Howerer,  I  state  this  with  dUBdence,  as  a  liege  and 
loyal  admirer  of  Italian  music  in  general,  and  of  much  of 
Rossini's ;  but  we  may  say,  as  the  connoisseur  did  of  painting 
In  "  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  that  **  the  picture  would 
be  better  painted  If  the  painter  had  taken  more  pains." 

s  [The  last  words  or  rhymes  of  a  number  of  verses  given  U» 
a  poet  to  be  filled  up.  —  Toon.] 

*  [Petticoat  goTemment — fcmale  power. — Ibid.} 
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LVL 


There  was  a  picture-dealer  who  had  brought 

A  special  Titian,  warranted  original. 
So  precious  that  it  was  not  to  be  bought. 

Though  princes  the  possessor  were  besieging  alL 
The  king  himself  had  cheapened  it,  but  thought 

The  civil  list  he  deigns  to  accept  (obliging  all 
His  suluects  by  his  gracious  acceptation)  — 
Too  scanty,  in  these  times  of  low  taxation. 

Lvn. 

But  as  Lord  Henry  was  a  connoisseur, — 

The  friend  of  artists,  if  not  arts, — the  owner, 

With  motives  the  most  classical  and  pure. 
So  that  he  would  have  been  the  very  donor. 

Rather  than  seller,  had  his  wants  been  fewer. 
So  much  he  deem*d  his  patronage  an  honour. 

Had  brought  the  capo  d'opera  i,  not  for  sale. 

But  for  his  judgment — never  known  to  ML 

LVIIL 
There  was  a  modem  Goth,  I  mean  a  Gothic 

Bricklayer  of  Babel,  call'd  an  architect,        [thick, 
Brought  to  survey  these  grey  walls,  which  though  so 

Might  have  firom  time  acquired  some  slight  defect; 
Who  after  rummaging  the  Abbey  through  thick 

And  thin,  produced  a  plan  whereby  to  erect 
New  buildings  of  correctest  conformation. 
And  throw  down  old,  which  he  call'd  restoration. 

LIX. 
The  cost  would  be  a  triile — an  "old  song,** 

Set  to  some  thousands  (*tis  the  usual  burden 
Of  that  same  tune,  when  people  hum  it  long) — 

The  price  would  speedily  repay  its  worth  in 
An  edifice  no  less  sublime  than  strong, 

By  which  Lord  Henry*s  good  taste  would  go  forth  in 
Its  glory,  through  all  ages  shining  sunny. 
For  Gothic  daring  shown  in  English  money.  * 

LX. 
There  were  two  lawyers  busy  on  a  mortgage 

Lord  Henry  wish*d  to  raise  for  a  new  purchase ; 
Also  a  lawsuit  upon  tenures  burgage. 

And  one  on  tithes,  which  sure  are  Discord's  torches, 
Kindling  Religion  till  she  throws  down  her  gage, 

"  Untying  "  squires  "  to  fight  against  the  churches  ;**> 
There  was  a  prize  ox,  a  prize  pig,  and  ploughman, 
For  Henry  was  a  sort  of  Sabine  showman. 

LXI. 
There  were  two  poachers  caught  in  a  steel  trap. 

Ready  for  gaol,  their  place  of  convalescence ; 
There  was  a  country  girl  in  a  close  cap 

And  scarlet  cloak  (I  hate  the  sight  to  see,  since — 
Since — since — in  youth,  I  had  the  sad  mishap-^ 

But  luckily  I  have  paid  few  parish  fees  since) : 
That  scarlet  cloak,  alas  I  unclosed  with  rigour, 
Presents  the  problem  of  a  double  figure. 

LXIL 
A  reel  within  a  bottle  is  a  mystery, 

One  can't  tell  how  it  e'er  got  in  or  out ; 
Therefore  the  present  piece  of  natural  history 

I  leave  to  those  who  are  fond  of  solving  doubt ; 

>  [Capo d 'opera •—chet'd'ceiim — master-piece.] 

*  "  Ausu  Ttomano,  »re  Vencto  **  Is  the  inscription  (and 
well  Inscribed  In  this  instance)  on  the  ica wails  between  the 
Adiintic  and  Venice.  The  walls  were  a  republican  work  of 
the  Venetians  ;  the  inscription,  I  believe,  Imperial ;  and  in- 
scribed by  Napoleon  the  First.  It  is  time  to  continue  to  him 
that  title  —  there  will  be  a  second  by  and  by,  "  Spea  altera 
mundi,"  if  he  lives  let  him  not  defeat  it  like  nls  fiitner.    But 


And  merely  state,  though  not  for  the 

Lord  Henry  was  a  justice,  and  that  Scoot 
The  constable,  beneath  a  warrant's 
Had  bagg'd  this  poacher  upon  Nature's 
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LXIIL 
Now  justices  of  peace  must  judge  all  pieces 

Of  mischief  of  all  kinds,  and  keep  the 
And  morals  of  the  oountry  from  cainioeB 

Of  those  who  have  not  a  licence  for  the 
And  of  all  things,  excepting  tithes  and 

Perhaps  these  are  most  diflicult  to  tame  : 
Preserving  partridges  and  pretty  wcDchcs 
Are  pussies  to  the  most  precautious  benctaeSb 

LXIV. 

The  present  culprit  was  extremely  pale. 
Pale  as  if  painted  so ;  her  cheek  being  red 

By  nature,  as  in  higher  dames  less  hale 
*Tis  white,  at  least  when  they  just  rise  fr 

Perhaps  she  was  ashamed  of  scfining  frail. 
Poor  soul  1  for  she  was  country  bom  and  bred. 

And  knew  no  better  In  her  immorality 

Than  to  wax  white — for  blushes  are  for  quality. 

LXV. 
Her  black,  bright,  downcast,  yet  cspicgle  cyc^ 

Had  gather'd  a  large  tear  into  its  oomcr. 
Which  the  poor  thing  at  times  easay'd  to  dry* 

For  she  was  not  a  sentimeutai  mourner 
Parading  all  her  sensibility. 

Nor  insolent  enough  to  scorn  the  sooner. 
But  stood  in  trembling,  patient  tribq^atkni. 
To  be  call'd  up  fat  her  nraminatinn 

LXVL 
Of  coarse  these  groups  were  scattered  hoe 

Not  nigh  the  gay  saloon  of  ladies  gent. 
The  lawyers  in  the  study ;  and  in  air 

The  prize  pig,  ploughman,  poachers ;  the 
From  town,  vis.  architect  and  dealer. 

Both  busy  (as  a  general  in  his  tent 
Writing  despatches)  in  their  several 
Exulting  in  their  brilliant  lucubiatioiis.. 

LXVIL 
But  this  poor  girl  was  left  In  the  great  halL 

While  Scout,  the  parish  guardian  of  the  frnfl, 
Discuss'd  (he  hated  beer  yclept  the  **  small  *) 

A  mighty  mug  of  moral  double  ale. 
She  waited  until  Justice  could  recall 

Its  kind  attentions  to  their  proper  pale. 
To  name  a  thing  in  nomenclature  ntbcr 
Perplexing  for  most  virgins — a  child^s  fatlter. 

LXVUL 
Tou  see  here  was  enough  of  occopatkm 

For  the  Lord  Henry,  linkM  with  dogs 
There  was  much  bustle  too^  and 

Below  stairs  on  the  score  of  seoond 
Because,  as  suits  their  rank  and  sttoallon* 

Those  who  in  cotmtlcs  have  great 
Have  **  public  days,**  when  all  moa 
Though  not  exactly  what*ft  callM  *• 

tn  any  case,  be  will  be  preftrable  to  InbvcOf^    7^«?  »  • 
glorious  field  for  him»  If  be  know  howlo  < 

Sileon.  Duke  of  ReichstadC.  died  9t  ~ 
■m^poiiUment  of  many  propheU.] 

'      **  I  conjure  you,  by  that  which  rou 
(Howe'er  you  come  to  know  It)  i    _ 
Though  ye  smtfsr  the  wtnds.  aad  let 
Against  the  ekmrcka.**—  Mi 
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LXIX. 
But  once  a  week  or  fortnigbt,  iminTited 

(Thus  we  tFUulate  a  gaurtd  invitation) 
All  coontry  gentlemen,  esquired  or  knighted. 

May  drop  in  without  cards,  and  take  their  station 
At  the  fuU  board,  and  sit  alike  delighted 

"With  fiishionaUe  wines  and  conversation ; 
And,  as  the  isthmus  of  the  grand  connection, 
Talk  o'er  themselves  the  past  and  next  election*. 

LXX. 

Lord  Henry  was  a  great  electioneerer, 

Burrowing  for  boroughs  like  a  rat  or  rabbit. 

But  county  contests  cost  him  rather  dearer. 

Because  the  neighbouring  Scotch  Earl  of  Oiftgabbit 

Had  English  influence,  in  the  self-same  sphere  here; 
His  son,  the  Honourable  Dick  Dloedrabbit, 

Was  member  for  the  ** other  interest"  (meaning 

The  same  self-interest,  with  a  different  leaning). 

LXXL 
Courteous  and  cautious  therefore  in  his  county, 

He  was  all  things  to  all  men,  and  dispensed 
To  some  dviUty,  to  others  bounty, 

And  promises  to  all — which  last  commenced 
To  gather  to  a  somewhat  large  amount,  he 

Not  calculating  how  much  they  condensed ; 
But  what  with  keeping  some,  and  breaking  others, 
His  word  had  the  same  value  as  another's. 

LXXn. 
A  friend  to  freedom  and  freeholders — yet 

Mo  less  a  friend  to  government — he  held. 
That  he  exactly  the  just  medium  hit 

'TwLxt  place  and  patriotism — albeit  compelVd, 
Such  was  his  sovereign's  pleasure,  (though  unfit. 

He  added  modestly,  when  rebels  rail'd,) 
To  hold  some  sinecures  he  wlsh'd  aboUsh'd, 
But  that  with  them  all  law  would  be  demoUsh'd. 

T.TTTTT. 

He  was  **  five  to  confess  ** —  (whence  comes  this  phrase  ? 

Is't  English  ?  No — *tis  only  parliamentary) 
That  innovation's  spirit  now-a-days 

Had  made  more  progress  than  for  the  last  century. 
He  would  not  tread  a  factious  path  to  praise. 

Though  for  the  public  weal  disposed  to  venture  high ; 
As  for  his  place,  he  could  but  say  this  of  it. 
That  the  frtlgue  was  greater  than  the  profit 

LXXIV. 
Heaven,  and  his  friends,  knew  that  a  private  life 

Had  ever  been  his  sole  and  whole  ambition ; 
But  could  he  quit  his  king  in  tiroes  of  strife. 

Which  thieaten'd  the  whole  coimtry  with  perdition  ? 
When  demagogues  would  with  a  butcher's  knife 

Cut  through  and  through  (oh  I  damnable  incision  I) 
The  Qordian  or  the  Oeordi-an  knot,  whose  strings 
Have  tied  together  commons,  lords,  and  kings. 

LXXV. 
Sooner  *<CQme  place  hito  the  civil  list  [keep  it, 

And  champion  him  to  the  utmost  >  — "  he  would 
Till  duly  disappointed  or  dismiss'd : 

Profit  he  cared  not  for,  let  others  reap  It ; 
But  should  the  day  come  when  place  ceased  to  exist. 

The  country  would  have  &r  more  cause  to  weep  it: 
For  how  could  it  go  on  ?    Explain  who  can  1 
He  gloried  in  the  name  of  Englishman. 

^  *'  Rather  than  so,  cone,  fkte,  into  the  lltt. 

And  champion  me  to  the  utterance." — Macbetk, 


LXXVL 
He  was  as  independent — ay,  much  more — 

Than  those  who  were  not  paid  for  independence, 
As  common  soldiers,  or  a  common shore. 

Have  in  their  several  arts  or  parts  ascendance 
O'er  the  irregulars  in  lust  or  gore, 

Who  do  not  give  professional  attendance. 
Thus  on  the  mob  all  statesmen  are  as  eager 
To  prove  their  pride,  as  footmen  to  a  beggar. 

LXXVII. 
All  this  (save  the  last  stansa)  Henry  said, 

And  thought  I  say  no  more — I  *ve  said  too  much ; 
For  all  of  us  have  either  heard  or  read — 

Off — or  upon  the  hustings — some  slight  such 
Hints  fh)m  the  independent  heart  or  head 

Of  the  official  candidate.     I  *11  touch 
No  more  on  this — the  dinner-bell  hath  rung. 
And  grace  is  said ;  the  grace  I  should  have  sung — 

LXXVIEL 
But  Itn  too  late,  and  therefore  must  make  play. 

'Twas  a  great  banquet,  such  as  Albion  old 
Was  wont  to  boast — as  if  a  glutton's  tray 

Were  something  very  glorious  to  behold. 
But  'twas  a  public  feast  and  public  day, — 

Quite  full,  right  dull,  guests  hot,  and  dishes  cold. 
Great  plenty,  much  formality,  small  cheer. 
And  every  body  out  of  their  own  sphere. 

LXXIX. 

The  squires  fiunillarly  formal,  and 
My  lords  and  ladies  proudly  condescending ; 

The  very  servants  puxzUng  how  to  hand 
Their  plates — without  it  might  be  too  much  bending 

From  their  high  places  by  the  sideboard's  stand — 
Yet,  like  their  masters,  fearful  of  offending. 

For  any  deviation  from  the  graces 

Might  cost  both  man  and  master  too — their />2cice«. 

LXXZ. 

There  were  some  hunters  bold,  and  coursers  keen. 
Whose  hounds  ne'er  err'd,  nor  greyhounds  deigii'd 
to  lurch ; 

Some  deadly  shots  too,  Septembrlxers,  seen 
Earliest  to  rise,  and  last  to  quit  the  search 

Of  the  poor  partridge  through  hb  stubble  screen. 
There  were  some  massy  members  of  the  church. 

Takers  of  tithes,  and  makers  of  good  matches, 

And  several  who  sung  fewer  psalms  than  catches. 

LXXXL 

There  were  some  country  wags  too — and,  alas ! 

Some  exiles  from  the  town,  who  had  been  driven 
To  gaze,  instead  of  pavement,  upon  grass, 

And  rise  at  nine  in  lieu  of  long  eleven. 
And  lo  I  upon  that  day  it  came  to  pass, 

I  sate  next  that  o'erwhelming  son  of  heaven. 
The  very  powerfril  parson,  Peter  Pith, « 
The  loudest  wit  I  e'er  was  deafen'd  with. 

LXXXIL 
I  knew  him  in  his  livelier  London  days, 

A  brilliant  diner  out,  though  but  a  curate 
And  not  a  joke  he  cut  but  eam'd  its  praise. 

Until  preferment,  coming  at  a  sure  rate, 
(O  Providence  I  how  wondrous  are  thy  ways ! 

Who  would  suppose  thy  gifts  sometimes  obdurate  7) 
Gave  him,  to  kiy  the  devil  who  looks  o'er  Lincoln, 
A  fat  fen  vicarage,  and  nought  to  think  on. 

>  [Querr.  Sidney  SmitMt  author  of  Peto'  Fllmley*|  Letters  ? 
—  Prfater'iDe*llf]  ' 
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LXXXnL 
His  jokes  were  sermons,  and  his  sermons  jokes ; 

But  both  were  thrown  awajr  amongst  the  fens ; 
For  wit  hath  no  great  friend  in  aguish  folks. 

No  longer  ready  ears  and  short-hand  pens 
Imbibed  the  gay  bon-mot,  or  happy  hoax : 

The  poor  priest  was  reduced  to  common  sense, 
Or  to  coarse  efforts  very  loud  and  long, 
To  hammer  a  hoarse  laugh  ih>m  the  thick  throng. 

Lxxxiy. 

There  is  a  difference,  says  the  song,  '*  between 
A  beggar  and  a  queen  >,'*  or  mu  (of  late 

The  latter  worse  used  of  the  two  we've  seen^ 
But  well  say  nothing  of  affairs  of  state) 

A  difference  "  *twixt  a  bishop  and  a  dean,** 
A  difference  between  crockery  ware  and  plate, 

As  between  English  beef  and  Spartan  broth — 

And  yet  great  heroes  have  been  bred  by  both. 

LXXXV. 

But  of  all  nature's  discrepancies,  none 

Upon  the  whole  is  greater  than  the  difference 

Beheld  between  the  country  and  the  town. 
Of  which  the  latter  merits  every  preference 

From  those  who  have  few  resources  of  their  own. 
And  only  think,  or  act,  or  feel,  with  reference 

To  some  small  plan  of  interest  or  ambition  — 

Both  which  are  limited  to  no  condition. 

LXXXVI. 

But  **  en  avant !"     The  light  loves  languish  o*er 
Long  banquets  and  too  many  guests,  although 

A  slight  repast  makes  people  love  much  more, 
Bacchus  and  Ceres  being,  as  we  know. 

Even  from  our  grammar^upwards,  friends  of  yore 
With  vivifying  Venus  •,  who  doth  owe 

To  these  the  Invention  of  champagne  and  truffles : 

Temperance  delights  her,  but  long  fasting  ruffles. 

Lxxxvn. 

Dully  past  o'er  the  dinner  of  the  day ; 

And  Juan  took  his  place,  he  knew  not  where. 
Confused,  in  the  confusion,  and  distrait. 

And  sitting  as  if  nall'd  upon  his  chair : 
Though  knives  and  forks  clank'd  round  as  in  a  fray. 

He  seem'd  unconscious  of  all  passing  there. 
Till  some  one,  with  a  groan,  exprest  a  wish 
(Unheeded  twice)  to  have  a  fin  of  fish. 

LXXXVin. 
On  which,  at  the  Mini  asking  of  the  bans, 

He  started ;  and  perceiving  smiles  around 
Broadening  to  grins,  he  colour'd  more  than  once. 

And  hastily — as  nothing  can  confound 
A  wise  man  more  than  lau^fhter  fh>m  a  dunce — 

Inflicted  on  the  dish  a  deadly  wound. 
And  with  such  hurry,  that  ere  he  could  curb  it. 
He  had  paid  his  neighbour's  prayer  with  half  a  turbot. 

LXXXIX. 
This  was  no  bad  mistake,  as  it  occurr'd, 

The  suppllcator  being  an  amateur ; 
But  others,  who  were  left  with  scarce  a  third. 

Were  angry — as  they  well  might,  to  be  sure. 
They  wonder'd  how  a  young  man  so  absurd 

Lord  Henry  at  his  table  should  endure ; 
And  this,  and  his  not  knowing  how  much  oats 
Had  fallen  hist  market,  cost  his  host  three  votes. 

1  [*'  There  *s  ii  difllercnre  between  a  beggar  and  a  queen ; 
And  1  *U  tell  you  the  reason  why ; 
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XC. 

They  little  knew,  or  might  have  sympathised. 
That  he  the  night  before  had  seen  a  ghost, 

A  prologue  which  but  sUghtly  hannoniaed 
With  the  substantial  company  engroas'd 

By  matter,  and  so  much  materlalbed. 

That  one  scarce  knew  at  what  to  marvd  moit 

Of  two  things — how  (the  questioa  rather  odd  is) 

Such  bodies  could  have  sonls,  or  souls  soch  bodki 

XCL 

But  what  oonfiised  him  more  than  sn^  or  stare, 
From  all  the  'squires  and  'squlresses  aroimd, 

Who  wonder'd  at  the  abstraction  of  his  air. 
Especially  as  he  had  been  renown'd 

For  some  vivacity  among  the  fidr. 
Even  in  the  country  circle's  narrow  boond— 

(For  little  things  upon  my  lord's  estate 

Were  good  rniall  talk  for  others  still  less  gnat)— 

xcn. 

Was,  that  he  caught  Aurora's  eye  on  bis, 
And  something  like  a  smOe  upon  her  dieeL 

Kow  this  he  really  rather  took  amiss : 
In  those  who  rarely  smile,  their  smile  bespesb 

A  strong  external  motive ;  and  In  this 

Smile  of  Aurora's  there  was  nought  to  pique, 

Or  hope,  or  love,  with  any  of  the  wiles 

Which  some  pretend  to  trace  in  ladles'  smDei 

XCIH. 
'Twas  a  mere  quiet  smile  of  contemplatka. 

Indicative  of  some  surprise  and  pity; 
And  Juan  grew  carnation  with  vexation. 

Which  was  not  very  wise,  and  still  leas  wittj, 
Since  he  had  gain'd  at  least  her  obserratioo, 

A  most  important  outwork  of  the  dty — 
As  Juan  should  have  known*  had  not  his  scnset 
By  last  night's  ghost  been  driven  fhm  their  deftooi 

XCIV. 
Bat  what  was  bad,  she  did  not  Uush  in  tani» 

Nor  seem  embarrass'd — quite  the  cootniy; 
Her  aspect  was  as  usual,  still — not  stem — 

And  she  withdrew,  but  cast  not  down,  bcr  tn, 
Yet  grew  a  little  pale — with  what  ?  coocera  ? 

I  know  not ;  but  her  colour  ne'er  was  hf^— 
Though  sometimes  faintly  fiuah'd — and  thnp  dor. 
As  deep  seas  in  a  sunny  atmocphere. 

XCV. 
But  Adeline  was  occupied  by  ftme 

This  day;  and  watching,  witching,  coDdcaomdSBS 
To  the  consumers  of  fish,  fowl,  and  game. 

And  dignity  with  courtesy  bo  blending. 
As  all  must  blend  whose  part  It  is  to  aim 

(Especially  as  the  sixth  year  is  ending) 
At  their  lord's,  son's,  or  similar  connectionli 
Safie  conduct  through  the  rocks  of  re^electiooi. 

XCVL 

Though  this  was  most  expedient  on  the  whole. 
And  usual  —  Juan,  when  he  cast  a  gliDoe 

On  Adeline  while  playing  her  grand  role. 
Which  she  went  through  as  though  U  woe  a  daaop. 

Betraying  only  now  and  then  her  soul 
By  a  look  scarce  perceptibly  askance 

(Of  weariness  or  scorn),  began  to  foel 

Some  doubt  how  much  of  Adeline  was  rnf; 

A  queen  does  not  iwagger,  norfet  drunk  llkts 
Nor  be  half  ao  merry  as  I.**  Ac] 
*  [Sine  Cerere  ei  Bacdio  friget  Veo«M.~  AOAa.] 
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xcvn. 

So  well  she  acted  all  and  eyery  part 
Bj  tiiniB — with  that  ▼ivacioui  venatility, 

Which  many  people  take  for  want  of  heart 
They  err  —  'tis  merely  what  is  call*d  mohiiity,  > 

A  thing  of  temperament  and  not  of  art. 
Though  seeming  so,  firom  its  supposed  fkcility ; 

And  fldae — though  true ;  for  surely  they  're  sinceiest, 

Who  are  strongly  acted  on  by  what  is  nearest. 

xcvm. 

This  makes  your  actors,  artists,  and  romancers. 
Heroes  sometimes,  though  seldom — sages  never : 

But  speakers,  bards,  diplomatists,  and  dancers. 
Little  that's  great,  but  much  of  what  is  clever; 

Most  orators,  but  very  few  financiers. 

Though  all  Exchequer  chancellors  endeavour, 

Of  late  yean,  to  dispense  with  Cocker's  rigours. 

And  grow  quite  figurative  with  their  figures. 

XCIX. 
The  poets  of  arithmetic  are  they 

Who,  though  they  prove  not  two  and  two  to  be 
Five,  as  they  might  do  in  a  modest  way, 

Have  plainly  made  it  out  that  four  are  three. 
Judging  by  what  they  take,  and  what  they  pay. 

The  Sli^ng  Fimd*s  unfathomable  sea. 
That  most  unliquidating  liquid,  leaves 
The  debt  unsunik,  yet  sinks  all  it  receives. 

C. 
While  Adeline  dispensed  her  airs  and  graces, 

The  fair  Fitz-Fulke  seem'd  very  much  at  ease ; 
Though  too  well  bred  to  quis  men  to  their  fkces. 

Her  laughing  blue  eyes  with  a  glance  could  seiie 
The  ridicules  of  people  in  all  places  — 

That  honey  of  your  fashionable  bees — 
And  store  it  up  for  mischievous  eqjoyment ; 
And  this  at  present  was  her  kind  employment 

CI. 
However,  the  day  closed,  as  days  must  close ; 

The  evening  also  waned  — and  coffee  came. 
£ach  carriage  was  announced,  and  ladies  rose, 

And  curtsying  off,  as  curtsies  country  dame, 
Ketired :  with  most  unfashionable  bows 

Their  docile  esquires  also  did  the  same, 
Delighted  with  their  dinner  and  their  host. 
But  with  the  Lady  Adeline  the  most 

CDL 
Some  praised  her  beauty :  others  her  great  grace ; 

The  warmth  of  her  politeness,  whose  sincerity 
Was  obvious  in  each  feature  of  her  face, 

Whose  traits  were  radiant  with  the  rays  of  verity. 
Yes ;  she  was  truly  worthy  her  high  place  i 

No  one  could  envy  her  deserved  prosperity. 
And  then  her  dress  —  what  beautifiil  simplicity 
JOraperied  her  form  with  curious  felidty !  * 

cm. 

Meanwhile  sweet  Adeline  deserved  their  praises. 

By  an  impartial  indemnification 
For  all  her  past  exertion  and  soft  phrases. 

In  a  most  edifying  conversation, 

I  In  French  **mobiUti.**  I  am  not  rare  that  mobUtty  li 
English ;  but  itli  expressiTe  of  a  qualitjwhlch  rather  belongs 
to  other  climates,  though  it  Is  sometimes  seen  to  a  great  ex- 
tent in  our  own.  It  may  be  defined  as  an  excesslre  suscepti- 
bility of  immediate  impressions  —at  the  same  time  without 
lotmg  the  past:  and  Is,  though  sometimes  apparently  useftil 
to  the  possessor,  a  most  painftu  and  unhappy  attribute. — [That 
Lord  Byron  was  ftilly  aware  not  only  of  the  abundance  of  this 
quality  in  his  own  nature,  but  of  the  danger  In  which  it  placed 
consistency  and  singleness  of  character,  did  not  reouire  this 
note  to  assure  you.    The  consciousness,  indeeil,  of  his  own 


Which  tum'd  upon  their  late  guests'  miens  and  feces, 

And  families,  even  to  the  last  relation ; 
Their  hideous  wives,  their  horrid  selves  and  dresses, 
And  truculent  distortion  of  their  tresses. 

CIV. 
True,  Mh€  said  little  —  'twas  the  rest  that  broke 

Forth  into  universal  epigram ; 
But  then  'twas  to  the  purpose  what  she  spoke : 

Like  Addison's  **  faint  praise',"  so  wont  to  damn, 
Her  own  but  served  to  set  off  every  joke. 

As  music  chimes  in  with  a  melodraroe. 
How  sweet  the  task  to  shield  an  absent  Mend ! 
I  ask  but  this  of  mine,  to not  defend. 

CV. 

There  were  but  two  exceptions  to  this  keen 
Skirmish  of  wits  o'er  the  departed ;  one 

Aurora,  with  her  pure  and  placid  mien ; 
And  Juan,  too,  in  general  behind  none 

In  gay  remark  on  what  he  had  heard  or  seen. 
Sate  silent  now,  his  usual  spirits  gone : 

In  vain  he  heard  the  others  rail  or  rally, 

He  would  not  join  them  in  a  single  sally. 

CVL 

*T  is  true  he  saw  Aurora  look  as  though 

She  approved  his  silence ;  she  perhaps  mistook 

Its  motive  for  that  charity  we  owe 
But  seldom  pay  the  absent,  nor  would  look 

Farther ;  it  might  or  it  might  not  be  so. 
But  Juan,  sitting  silent  in  his  nook, 

Observing  little  in  his  reverie, 

Tet  saw  this  much,  which  he  was  glad  to  see. 

cvn. 

The  ghost  at  least  had  done  Jiim  this  much  good, 
In  making  him  as  silent  as  a  ghost,    . 

If  in  the  circumstances  which  ensued 
He  gain'd  esteem  where  it  was  worth  the  most 

And  certainly  Aurora  had  renew'd 
In  him  some  feelings  he  had  lately  lost, 

Or  harden'd ;  feelings  which,  perhaps  ideal. 

Are  so  divine,  that  I  must  deem  them  real:  — 

cvnL 

The  love  of  higher  things  and  better  days ; 

The  imbounded  hope,  and  heavenly  ignorance 
Of  what  is  caird  the  world,  and  the  world's  ways ; 

The  moments  when  we  gather  from  a  glance 
More  joy  than  firom  all  future  pride  or  praise, 

WMch  kindle  manhood,  but  can  ne'er  entrance 
The  heart  in  an  existence  of  its  own. 
Of  which  another's  bosom  is  the  zone. 

CIX. 
Who  would  not  sigh  At  m  ray  KvBtfiutv 

That  hath  a  memory,  or  that  had  a  heart  ? 
Alas  I  her  star  must  fiide  like  that  of  Dian : 

Bay  fbdes  on  ray,  as  years  on  years  depart 
Anacreon  only  had  the  soul  to  tie  an 

Unwithering  myrtle  round  the  unblunted  dart 
Of  £ros :  but  though  thou  hast  play'd  us  many  tricks. 
Still  we  respect  thee,  **  Alma  Venus  Genetrix ! "  * 

natural  tendency  to  jrield  thus  to  erery  chance  impression, 
and  change  with  erery  passing  impulse,  was  not  onlv  for  erer 
present  in  his  mind,  but  had  the  efliect  of  keeping  him  in  that 
general  line  of  consistency,  on  certain  great  subjects,  which  he 
continued  to  presenre  throughout  life.  —  Moorb.} 
>  "  CurlosafeUdtas.*'— Pbtronius  Abbitsh. 
•  ["  Damn  with  faint  praise,  assent  with  drll  leer, 
And  without  sneering,  teach  the  rest  to  sneer." 

PoPB  <m  AddUon.1 

4       r "  genetrix  hominum,  dlvdmque  Toluptas, 

Alma  Venus  I "  —  Ldcbbt.  lib.  I  ] 
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ex. 

And  ftill  of  sentiinents,  subUme  as  billows 

Heaving  between  this  world  and  worlds  beyond, 

Bon  Juan,  when  the  midnight  hour  of  pillows 
Arrived,  retired  to  his ;  but  to  despond 

Bather  than  rest   Instead  of  poppies,  willows 
'Waved  o*er  his  couch ;  he  meditated,  fond 

Of  those  sweet  bitter  thoughts  which  banish  sleep. 

And  make  the  worldling  sneer,  the  youngling  weep. 

CXL 
The  night  was  as  before  :  he  was  undrest. 

Saving  his  night-gown,  which  is  an  undress ; 
Completely  **  sans  culotte»**  and  without  vest ; 

In  short,  he  hardly  could  be  clothed  with  less : 
But  apprehensive  of  his  spectral  guest, 

He  sate  with  feelings  awkward  to  express 
(By  those  who  have  not  had  such  visitations), 
Expectant  of  the  ghost's  firesh  operations. 

cxn. 

And  not  in  vain  he  listened ;  —  Hush  I  what  *s  that? 

I  see — I  see  —  Ah,  no! — 'tis  not — yet 'tis  — 
Ye  powers  I  It  is  the — the — the  —  Pooh !  the  cat ! 

The  devil  may  take  that  stealthy  pace  of  his ! 
So  like  a  spiritual  pit-a-pat. 

Or  tiptoe  of  an  amatory  Miss, 
Gliding  the  first  time  to  a  rendezvous. 
And  dreading  the  chaste  echoes  of  her  shoe. 

cxm. 

Again  — what  is't  ?  The  wind  ?  No,  no, — this  time 

It  is  the  sable  fdar  as  before, 
With  awftil  footsteps  regular  as  rhyme, 

Or  (as  rhymes  may  be  in  these  days)  much  more. 
Again  through  shadows  of  the  night  sublime, 

When  deep  sleep  fell  on  men,  and  the  world  wore 
The  starry  darkness  round  her  like  a  girdle 
Spangled  with  gems  — the  monk  made  his  blood  curdle. 

CXIV. 

A  noise  like  to  wet  fingers  drawn  on  glass,  1 

Which  sets  the  teeth  on  edge ;  and  a  slight  clatter. 

Like  showers  which  on  the  midnight  gusts  will  pass. 
Sounding  like  very  supernatural  water. 

Came  over  Juan's  ear,  which  throbb'd,  alas ! 
For  immaterlalism  's  a  serious  matter ; 

So  that  even  those  whose  faith  is  the  most  great 

In  souls  immortal,  shun  them  tete-a-tetc. 

cxv. 

Were  his  eyes  open  ?  — Tes  1  and  his  mouth  too. 

Surprise  has  this  effect  —  to  make  one  dumb, 
Tet  leave  the  gate  which  eloquence  slips  through 

As  wide  as  if  a  long  speech  were  to  come. 
Mlgh  and  more  nigh  the  awfiil  echoes  drew, 

Tremendous  to  a  mortal  tympanum : 
His  eyes  were  open,  and  (as  was  before 
Stated)  his  mouth.    What  open'd  next  ?  —  the  door. 

CXVL 
It  open'd  with  a  most  infernal  creak, 

Like  that  of  hell.     "  Lasciate  ogni  speranxa 
Vol  che  eotrate ! "    The  hinge  seemed  to  speak, 

Dreadful  as  Dante's  rhima,  or  this  stanza ; 
Or but  all  words  upon  such  themes  are  weak : 

A  single  shade 's  sufficient  to  entrance  a 
Hero  —  for  what  is  substance  to  a  spirit  ? 
Or  how  is't  matter  trembles  to  come  near  it  ? 

1  S€«  the  account  of  the  ghoft  of  the  uncle  of  Prince 
Charles  of  Saxony,  raised  by  Schroepfer—**  Karl— Karl— 
was  wolUt  du  mtt  xnich  ?  ** 


cxvn. 

The  door  flew  wide,  not  swiftly,  —  but,  as  fly 
The  sea-gulls,  with  a  steady,  sober  flight  — 

And  then  swung  back ;  nor  dose — bat  stood 
Half  letting  in  long  shadows  on  the  ligbt. 

Which  still  in  Juan's  candlesticks  bun'd  high. 
For  he  had  two,  both  tolerably  brtgSit, 

And  in  the  door-way,  darkening  darkness,  stood 

The  sable  flriar  in  his  solemn  hood. 

cxvm. 

Don  Juan  shook,  as  ent  he  had  been  shaken 
The  night  before ;  but  being  sl^  of  shaking. 

He  first  inclined  to  think  he  had  been  mbtakcn ; 
And  then  to  be  ashamed  of  such  mistaking ; 

His  own  internal  ghost  began  to  awaken 

Within  htm,  and  to  quell  his  corponl  qnakias  — 

Hinting  that  soul  and  body  on  the  whole 

Were  odds  against  a  disembodied  sooL 

CXDL 

And  then  his  dread  grew  wrath,  and  bis  wrath  fi^^rc. 

And  he  arose,  advanced — the  shade  vrtRaced; 
But  Juan,  eager  now  the  truth  to  pieroe, 

FoUow'd,  his  veins  no  longer  cold,  bat  hcaoed. 
Resolved  to  thrust  the  mystery  carte  and  tiacc. 

At  whatsoever  risk  of  being  defeated : 
The  ghost  stopp'd,  menaced,  then  retired,  ottil 
He  reach'd  the  ancient  wall,  then  stood  stone  ttSL 


^-■ 


CXX. 
Joan  put  forth  one  arm  —  Eternal  pow«n ! 

It  touch'd  no  soul,  no  body,  but  the  wall. 
On  which  the  moonbeams  fell  in  silvery 

Chequer'd  with  all  the  traoery  of  the  hall : 
He  shudder'd,  as  no  doubt  the  bravest  oovcfB 

When  he  can't  tell  what't  is  that  doth  appiBL 
How  odd,  a  single  hobgoblin's  non-entity 
Should  cause  more  fear  than  a  whole  host's  kkmsxj 

CXXL 
But  still  the  shade  remain'd :  the  bine  cyca  ffancd. 

And  nther  variably  for  stony  death  ; 
Yet  one  thing  rather  good  the  gnvc  had  tpand. 

The  ghost  had  a  remarkably  sweet  hnath  - 
A  straggling  curl  show'd  he  had  been  fair*hair^d ; 

A  red  lip,  with  two  rows  of  pearis  *»■"— Hn. 
Oleam'd  forth,  as  through  the  casement's  ivy  shro.i: 
The  moon  peep'd,  just  escaped  ftom  a  grey  ckmA. 

CXXIL 
And  Juan,  puzzled,  but  stIU  oQikms,  thrast 

His  other  arm  forth  —  Wonder  upon 
It  press'd  upon  a  hard  but  ^kming  bust. 

Which  beat  as  if  there  was  a  warm  heart 
He  found,  as  people  on  most  trials  nrast. 

That  he  had  made  at  first  a  silly  blandsr. 
And  that  in  his  conftisioo  he  had  caught 
Only  the  wall,  histead  of  what  he  sought 

cxxin. 

The  ghost,  if  ghost  it  were,  seem*d  a 

As  ever  lurk'd  beneath  a  holy  hood ; 
A  dimpled  chin,  a  neck  of  ivory,  stole 

Forth  into  something  much  lOw 
Back  fell  the  sable  ftock  and  dreary  eomU 

And  they  revcal'd — alas !  that  eler  they 
In  fUll,  voluptuous,  but  ud  o*ergrown  hulk. 
The  phantom  of  her  tniic  Grace  —  FItx-rnIke 
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CANTO  THE  FIRST. 

Note  [A].  — Battle  or  Talatxba.     See  p.  9. 

**  To  Seed  the  crow  on  Tttla»era*i  plain^ 
AndftrttUxe  the  field  that  each  pretends  to  gain.** 

Stanta  xU. 

We  think  it  right  to  restore  here  a  note  which  Lord  Byron 
hinuelf  supprecwd  with  reluctance,  at  the  urgent  request  of  a 
friend.  It  alludes,  inter  alia,  to  the  then  recent  publication  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott's  **  Vision  of  Don  Boderlck."  of  which  work 
the  profits  had  been  handsome! j  glTen  to  the  cauae  of  Fortu* 
guese  patriotism : — **  We  have  heard  wonders  of  the  Portu- 
guese  lat<dy,  and  their  gallantry.  Fray  HeaTen  it  continue ! 
yet  *  would  it  were  bed-time,  Hal,  and  all  were  well  I*  They 
must  fight  a  great  many  hours,  by  *  Shrewsbury  clock,'  before 
the  number  of  their  slain  equals  that  of  our  countrymen 
butchered  by  these  kind  creatures,  now  metamorphosed  into 
*  cagadores,*  and  what  not  I  merely  state  a  fact,  not  confined 
to  Portugal ;  for  in  Sicily  and  Malta  we  are  knocked  on  the 
head  at  a  handsome  average  nightly,  and  not  a  Sicilian  or 
Maltese  is  ever  punished  !  The  neglect  of  protection  is  dis- 
graceful to  our  government  and  governors ;  for  the  murders 
are  as  potorious  as  the  moon  that  shines  upon  them,  and  the 
apathy  that  oterlooks  them.  The  Portuguese,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  are  complimented  with  the  *  Forlorn  Hope,* — if  the 
cowards  are  become  brave  (like  the  rest  of  their  kind,  in  a 
comer),  pray  let  them  display  it.  But  there  is  a  subscription 
for  these  *  ^^fmev-itikn,*  (they  need  not  be  ashamed  of  the 
epithet  tmoe  applied  to  the  Spartans) ;  and  all  the  charitable 
patronymics,  from  ostentatioos  A.  to  diffident  Z.,  and  1/.  Is.  Oil. 
from '  An  admirer  of  Valour,'  are  In  requisition  for  the  lists 
at  Lloyd's,  and  the  honour  of  British  benevolence.  Well  I  we 
have  fought,  and  subscribed,  and  bestowed  peerages,  and 
buried  the  killed  by  our  friends  and  foes ;  and,  lo  I  all  this  is 
to  be  done  over  again !  Like  Lien  Chi  (in  Goldsmith's 
Citiaen  of  the  World)  as,  we  *  grow  older,  we  grow  never 
the  better.'  It  would  be  pleasant  to  learn  who  will  subscribe 
for  us,  in  or  about  the  year  1815,  and  what  nation  will  send 
fifty  thousand  men,  first  to  be  decimated  in  the  capital,  and 
then  dedmated  again  (in  the  Irish  fashion,  nine  out  of  ten) 
in  the  *  bed  of  honour ;  *  which,  as  Serjeant  Kite  sajrs,  is  con- 
siderably larger  and  more  commodious  than  *  the  bed  of 
Ware.'  Then  they  must  have  a  poet  to  write  the  *  Vision  of 
Don  Perceval,*  and  generously  bestow  the  profits  of  the  well 
and  widely  printed  quarto,  to  rebuild  the  *  Backwynd '  and 
the  *  Canongate,'  or  ftimish  new  kilts  for  the  half-roasted 
Highlanders.  Lord  Wellington,  however,  has  enacted 
marvels ;  and  so  did  his  oriental  brother,  whom  I  saw  cha- 
rioteering over  the  French  flag,  and  heard  clipping  bad 
Spanish,  after  listening  to  the  speech  of  a  patriotic  cobbler  of 
Cadiz,  on  the  event  of  his  own  entry  into  that  city,  and  the 
exit  of  some  five  thousand  bold  Britons  out  of  this  *  best  of 
all  possible  worlds.*  Sorely  were  we  pussled  how  to  dispose 
of  that  same  victory  of  Talavera ;  and  a  victory  it  surely  was 
sontfwhere,  for  everybody  claimed  it.  The  Spanish  despatch 
and  mob  called  It  Cuesta's,  and  made  no  great  mention  of 
the  Viscount ;  the  French  called  it  theirs  (to  my  great  discom- 
fiture, —  for  a  French  consul  stopped  my  mouth  in  Greece 


with  a  pestilent  Paris  Gaiette,  Just  as  I  had  killed  Sebastlana 
*  in  buckram,*  and  King  Joseph  *  In  Kendal  green ')  —  and 
we  have  not  yet  determined  wkat  to  call  it,  or  whou:  for, 
certes,  it  was  none  of  our  own.  Howbeit,  Massena's  retreat 
is  a  great  comfort ;  and  as  we  have  not  been  in  the  habit' of 
pursuing  for  some  yeara  past,  no  wonder  we  are  a  little 
awkward  at  first.  No  doubt  we  shall  improve ;  or,  if  not,  we 
have  only  to  take  to  oar  old  way  of  retrograding,  and  there 
we  are  at  home." 


CANTO  THE  SECOND. 

Note  [A].  — ExMOTAi.  or  tbb  Works  op  Aet  feom 
Athkks.     See  p.  17. 

**  But  mott  the  modem  Pice$ignobU  boast. 
To  riwe  wkat  OotM,  and  Tmrk,  and  Time  Math  spared.'* 

Stansa  xli. 
At  this  moment  (Januarys.  1810),  besides  what  has  been 
already  deposited  in  London,  an  Hydrlot  vessel  is  In  the 
Fyrans  to  receive  every  portable  reOe.  Thus,  as  I  heard  a 
young  Greek  observe,  in  common  with  many  of  his  country- 
men—for, lost  as  they  are,  th^  yet  feel  on  this  occasion  — 
thus  may  Lord  Elgin  boast  of  having  ruined  Athens.  An 
Italian  painter  of  the  first  eminence,  named  Lusieri,  Is  the 
agent  of  devasUtion ;  and  like  the  Greek  finder  of  Verres  In 
Sicily,  who  followed  the  same  profession,  he  has  proved  the 
able  instrument  of  plunder.  Between  this  artist  and  the 
French  Consul  Fauvel,  who  wishes  to  rescue  the  remains 
for  his  own  government,  there  Is  now  a  violent  dispute  con- 
cerning a  car  employed  in  thefr  conveyance,  the  wheel  of 
which  —  I  wish  they  were  both  broken  upon  it  I  — has  been 
locked  up  by  the  Consul,  and  Lusieri  has  laid  his  complaint 
before  the  Waywode.  Lord  Elgin  has  been  extremely  happy 
in  his  choice  of  Signer  Lusieri.  During  a  residence  of  ten 
years  in  Athens,  he  never  had  the  curiosity  to  proceed  as 
Hsr  as  Sunltun  (now  Cape  Colonna),  till  he  accompanied 
us  in  our  second  excursion.  However,  his  works,  as  far  as 
they  go,  are  most  beautiiyil :  but  they  are  almost  all  un- 
finished. While  he  and  his  patrons  confine  themselves  to 
tasting  medala,  appreciating  cameos,  sketching  columns,  and 
cheapening  gems,  their  little  absurdities  are  as  harmleu  as 
insect  or  fox-hnnting,  maiden  speechUying,  barouche-driving 
or  any  such  pastime ;  but  when  they  carry  away  three  or  four 
shiploads  of  the  most  valuable  and  massy  relics  that  time  and 
barbarism  have  left  to  the  moat  Iz^ured  and  most  celebrated 
of  cities  \  when  they  destroy,  in  a  vain  attempt  to  tear  down 
those  works  which  have  been  the  admiration  of  ages,  I  know 
no  motive  which  can  excuse,  no  name  which  can  designate 
the  perpetrators  of  this  dastardly  devastation.  It  was  not  the 
least  of  the  crimes  laid  to  the  charge  of  Verres,  that  he  had 
plundered  Sldly,  In  the  manner  since  imitated  at  Athens. 
The  most  unblushing  impudence  could  hardly  go  farther 
than  to  afilx  the  name  of  its  plunderer  to  the  walls  of  the 
Acropolis ;  while  the  wanton  and  useless  defkoement  of  the 
whole  range  of  the  basso-rellevoa.  In  one  compartment  of  the 
temple,  will  never  permit  that  name  to  be  pronounced  by  an 
observer  wlthottt  execration. 

On  this  occasion  I  speak  impartially :  I  am  not  a  collector 
or  admirer  of  collections,  consequently  no  rival ;  but  I  have 
some  early  prepossession  In  favour  of  Greece,  and  do  not 
think  the  honour  of  England  advanced  by  plunder,  whether 
of  India  or  Attica. 
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Another  noble  Lord  has  done  better,  becaiue  be  has  done 
lets :  but  lome  otherSt  more  or  leu  noble,  yet  "  ell  honour- 
able men,*'  hare  done  bett^  becauae,  after  a  deal  of  excavation 
and  execration,  bribery  to  the  Waywoile,  mining  and 
couBtermlning,  they  have  done  nothing  at  all.  We  had  such 
ink  shed,  and  wine  shed,  which  almost  ended  in  bloodshed  1 
Lord  E.'s  **  prig  "—see  Jonathan  Wild  for  the  definition  of 
"priggism" — quarrell'd  with  another,  Gropiiui  by  name 
(a  Tery  good  name  too  for  his  business),  and  muttered  some- 
thing  about  satisfaction,  in  a  rerbal  answer  to  a  note  of  the 
poor  Prussian:  this  was  stated  at  table  to  Gropius,  who 
laughed,  but  could  eat  no  <Unner  alkerwards.  The  riraU 
were  not  reconciled  when  I  left  Greece.  I  ha?e  reason  to 
remember  their  squabble,  for  they  wanted  to  make  me  their 
arbitrator. 


Note  [B].  — Albania  and  thi  Albanxaks. 
See  p.  20. 

**  Land  <^  Albania  I  let  me  bend  mime  e^e* 
On  tkee,  thou  mu^  wane  tffeaaagemeni  ** 

Stanxa 


Til. 


Albania  comprises  part  of  Micedonla,  lllyrla,  Chaonia,  and 
Epirus.  Iskander  is  the  Turkish  word  for  Alexander ;  and 
the  celebrated  Scanderbeg  (Lord  Alexander)  Is  alluded  to 
in  the  third  and  fourth  lines  of  the  thlrty-ei^ith  stanxa.  I 
do  not  know  whether  I  am  correct  in  making  Scanderbeg 
the  countryman  of  Alexander,  who  was  bora  at  Pella  in 
Macedon,  but  Mr.  Gibbon  terms  him  so,  and  adds  Pyrrhus 
to  the  list,  in  speaking  of  his  exploits. 

Of  Albania  Gibbon  remarks,  that  a  country  **  within  sight 
of  Italy  is  less  known  than  the  interior  of  America."  Cir- 
cumstances, of  little  consequence  to  mention,  led  Bfr.  Hob- 
house  and  myself  into  that  country  before  we  risited  any 
other  part  of  the  Ottoman  dominions ;  and  with  the  excq>- 
tion  of  Mi^or  Leake,  then  oflldally  resident  at  Joannina,  no 
other  Englishmen  have  erer  adTanoed  beyond  the  capital 
into  the  interior,  as  that  gentleman  Tery  lively  assured  me. 
All  Pacha  was  at  that  time  (October,  1809)  carrying  on  war 
against  Ibrahim  Pacha,  whom  he  had  driven  to  Herat, 
a  strong  fortress,  which  he  was  then  besieging;  on  our 
arrival  at  Joannina  we  were  invited  to  Tepalenl,  his  high- 
ness's  birthplace,  and  ftvourlte  Serai,  only  one  day's 
distance  from  Herat  \  at  this  Juncture  the  Visier  had  made 
it  his  heed-quarters.  After  some  stay  in  the  coital,  we  ac- 
cordingly followed ;  but  though  ftirnished  with  every  accom- 
modation, and  escorted  by  one  of  the  Vixier's  secretaries,  we 
were  nine  days  (on  account  of  the  rains)  in  accomplishing  a 
Journey  which,  on  our  return,  barely  occupied  four.  On  our 
route  we  passed  two  cities,  Argyrocastro  and  LIbochabo, 
^iparently  little  inferior  to  Yanina  in  sixe ;  and  no  pencil  or 
pen  can  ever  do  Justice  to  the  scenery  in  the  vicinity  of  Zitsa 
and  Delvinachi,  the  frontier  village  of  Epirus  and  Albania 
Proper. 

On  Albania  and  its  inhabitants  I  am  unwilling  to  descant, 
because  this  will  be  done  so  much  better  by  my  fdlow-tra- 
veller,  in  a  work  which  may  probably  precede  this  in  publica- 
tion, that  I  as  little  wish  to  fnllow  as  I  would  to  anticipate 
him.  Hut  some  few  observatloos  are  necessary  to  the  text. 
The  Amaouts,  or  Albanese,  struck  me  forcibly  by  their 
resemblance  to  the  Highlanders  of  Scotland,  In  dress,  figure, 
and  manner  of  living.  Their  very  mountains  seemed  Cale- 
donian, with  a  kinder  climate.  The  kilt,  though  white ;  the 
spare,  active  form ;  their  dialect,  Celtic  in  its  sound,  and  their 
hardy  habits,  all  carried  me  back  to  Morven.  No  nation  are 
so  detested  md  dreaded  by  their  neighbours  as  the  Albanese  ; 
the  Greeks  hardly  regard  them  as  Christians,  or  the  Turks 
as  Moslems ;  and  in  Cut  they  are  a  mixture  of  both,  and 
sometimes  neither.     Their  habits  are  predatory—  all  are 

1  TMiSr.  Oi«plat«MCinploytdbgr»iMbl«LardftrdMHtoiHirp«war 
■tetehhiii.  In  vblch  he  czocU ;  bat  I  ftm  manj  ta  wy,  dial  h«  luu,  tniowdi 
the  abBMd  MncUan  of  that  RMMC  nspectaMc  nam*,  bem  trMdtaff  at  tanmbM 
dJataao*  ta  the  Men  of  Sr.  Loitari.  —  A  ihlfAil  of  hb  tiMhtai  waadalataMd, 
aoA  1  bcUavc  caaHacatad,  at  CoHtantlnople,  in  1810.  I  am  moit  hapm  Is 
■ubicd  to  mat*,  that  **  this  was  not  In  hk  bond ; "  that  ha  «u  cm> 
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armed ;  and  the  rcd-shsvled  Arnaooti,  the 
Chimariots,  and  G«gdn  are  treacbereos ;  the 
somewliat  tn  garb,  and  essentially  la  cbaiaeter.  As  fer  ■ 
my  own  experittioe  goes,  I  can  speak  braonUf .  1  ra 
attmded  by  two,  an  laiidd  and  a  Mnswham.  ts  Cohimo- 
nople  and  every  other  part  of  Tuikey  which  cuBcwttka  c* 
observation ;  and  more  laithfol  in  perD,  or  Ipiirttfigiif  b 
service,  are  rarely  to  be  ibond.  The  Inidsl  ess  fmei 
Basilius.  the  Moslem,  Dervish  TaUri ;  Vtttianm  s  mi  of 
middle  age,  and  the  latter  aboirt  my  own.  HasHlns  >■  arm 
charged  by  All  Pacha  In  person  to  attend  «s ;  sai  Den^ 
was  one  of  fifty  who  aooompaniad  us  throofh  ihr  fcnn  * 
Acarnania  to  the  banks  of  Acbeloas,  and  oarai  Is  lfa» 
longhi  In  JEtolia.  There  I  took  him  into  myeva  ten.* 
and  never  had  orrasion  to  repem  it  till  the  aaaas  d  vj 
departure. 

When,  in  1810,  after  the  departure  of  my  Ueai  Mr.  B^ 
house  for  England,  I  was  scixed  with  a  sevsrv  lem  m  tt 
Morea,  these  men  saved  my  life  by  frIghtMhig  laif  e; 
physician,  whose  throat  they  tlneateDed  toc«  if  leu M 
cured  withtai  a  given  time.  To  this  '•"^tir^ttry  ssMsracrir 
posthumous  retributian,  and  a  rasdote  rdtasal  ef  Dr.Uai> 
nell's  prescriptions,  I  attributed  ny  reoova^.  IhsiMei 
last  remaining  English  servant  at  Athens ;  mi  Aigiwv» 
as  ill  as  myself,  and  my  poor  Amaouts  nnnal  ae  «xk  i: 
attentloD  whidi  would  have  done  hooeor  to  dTfllsMlaa.  TWt 
had  a  variety  of  adventures ;  Ibr  the  Mnstaw.  Trmrt  1ii-r 
a  remarkably  handsome  man,  was  alw^  ei|ashUlm«tfl3r 
husbands  of  Athens ;  Insomudi  tliat  Ibmr  of  tke  priv^ 
Turks  paid  me  a  visit  of  remoMtoance  at  the  Caaf«Dt,aa  tk 
subject  of  his  having  taken  a  wonan  from  ths  beft— vto 
he  had  lawftilly  btmgfat,  however — a  Oing qiAa  tmtar* 
etiquette,  neiiltns  ilso  wws  ntrimiilj  gsllsal  — nniithw  i  it 
persuasion,  and  had  the  greatest  veneffation  for  tte  dad. 
mixed  with  the  highest  contempt  ttf  churehaMB,  vhae  ' 
culTed  upon  ooeasloo  in  a  moet  beCerodax  wamet.  Trt  '• 
never  passed  a  church  without  croadiv  hhnsiif:  m^  1  •*- 
member  the  risk  he  ran  In  entering  St.  SepUs,  hi  SOBha 
because  It  had  once  been  a  {dace  of  his  wor^l^  O^m.^ 
strating  with  him  on  his  inctmslatent  proeeedati.  be  vr- 
ably  answered, "  Our  diurch  is  holy,  our  prieits  are  ttam 
and  then  he  crossed  himself  as  oaual,  and  boxed  tm  an 
the  first  **  papas "  who  reftised  to  MSist  la  ss^  fW-*^ 
operation,  as  was  alw^s  fotmd  to  baaeoessafy  whtn  •  ft^ 
had  any  influence  with  the  Cogia  BmU  ef  kh  liw- 
Indeed,  a  more  abandoned  race  of  lulsiiiaali  oaaot  <sa 
than  the  lower  orders  of  the  GroA  dergy. 

When  preparatloiu  were  made  for  my  return.  HfAlbBaD 
were  summoned  to  receive  their  pay.    BmifinB  leek  ka  vd 
an  awkward  show  of  regret  at  ny  intoried 
marched  away  to  his  quarters  with  his  bag  ef 
sent  for  Dervish,  but  for  some  time  he  was  not  Isbr  Im' 
at  last  he  entered.  Just  as  Signer  Logotheti,  itfhff  toat  • 
devant  Anglo-eonsul  of  Adiens,  and  eoaM  olhar  of  ar  ^*^ 
acquaintances,  paid  me  a  vislL     Dervish  look  Ihc  ■• 
but  on  a  sadden  dashed  it  to  the  gnmnd ;  sai  da^ 
hands,  which  he  raised  to  his  forehead,  nahei  «>:  ••  '■ 
room  weeping  bitterly.    Fk-om  that  B»MacBl  to  thr  ^  * 
my  embarkation,  he  continued  his  laaMatiltes,  toA  t 
eAirts  to  etmsole  him  only  prodoced  this  saswer,  *)r  aM>> 
"  He  leaves  me.**    SIgnor  Logothctt  who  i 
for  any  thing  less  than  the  loss  <if  a  parafi 
a  larthing),  melted ;  the  padre  of  the  convent  siy ' 
my  visitors— and  I  verily  believe  thatevea  StmM'»*i» 
fkt  scnlUon**  would  have  left  her  ■*  flsb-kcctic"  Mi 
with  the  unallhcted  and  unexpected  sorrow  efthb  1 

For  my  own  port,  when  I  leaiembeiad  tluL  a  d«t ' 
before  my  ilepaiture  from  England,  a  noUe^  I 
associate  had  excused  hiauelf  from  takiag  Isert  of  ■»! 
he  had  to  attend  a  relation  **  to  a  miniwa"!"  I  Mt  »k* 
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surprised  than  humlUsted  by  the  preseat  occurrence  and  the 
pest  recollection.  That  Dervish  would  leave  me  with  some 
regret  was  to  be  expected ;  when  master  and  man  have  been 
scrambling  over  the  mountains  of  a  dosen  provinces  together, 
they  are  uawilUng  to  separate;  but  his  present  feelings, 
contrasted  with  his  native  ferocity,  improved  my  opinion  of 
the  human  heart.  I  believe  this  almost  feudal  fidellQr  is 
fluent  amongst  them.  One  day,  on  our  Journey  over 
Parnassus,  an  Englishman  in  my  service  gave  him  a  push  in 
some  dispute  about  the  baggage,  which  he  unluckily  mistook 
for  a  blow ;  he  spoke  not,  but  sat  down  leaning  his  head 
upon  his  hands.  Foresedng  the  consequences,  we  endea- 
voured to  explain  away  the  afflront,  which  produced  the 
following  answer :-»"  I  ka»ebeem». robber ;  I  am  a  soldier ; 
no  captain  ever  struck  me ;  yow  are  my  master,  I  have  eaten 
your  bread,  but  by  that  bread  I  (an  usual  oath)  had  it  been 
otherwise,  I  would  have  stabbed  the  dog  your  servant,  and 
gone  to  the  mountains."  So  the  aflUr  ended,  but  from  that 
day  forward  he  never  thoroughly  forgave  the  thoughtless 
fellow  who  insulted  him.  Dervish  excelled  in  the  dance  of 
his  country,  conjectured  to  be  a  remnant  of  the  ancient 
Pyrrhic :  be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  manly,  and  requires  wonder- 
ful agility.  It  is  very  distinct  flrom  the  stupid  Bomaika,  the 
dull  round-about  of  the  Greeks,  of  which  our  Athenian  party 
had  so  many  specimens. 

The  Albanians  in  general  (I  do  not  mean  the  cultivators 
of  the  earth  in  the  provinces,  who  have  also  that  appellation, 
but  the  mountaineers)  have  a  fine  cast  of  countenance ;  and 
the  most  beautiftil  women  I  ever  beheld,  in  stature  and  in 
features,  we  saw  IneUimg  the  road  hnkaa  down  by  the 
torrents  between  Delvinachl  and  Libochabo.  Their  manner 
of  walking  is  truly  theatrical ;  but  this  strut  is  probably  the 
rflfect  of  the  capote,  or  cloak,  depending  flrom  one  shoulder. 
Their  long  hair  reminds  you  of  the  Spartans,  and  their 
courage  in  desultory  warfare  is  unquestionable.  Though 
they  have  some  cavalry  amongst  the  Gegdes,  I  never  saw  a 
good  Amaout  horseman;  my  own  preferred  the  Engllfh 
■addles,  which,  however,  they  could  never  keep.  But  on 
foot  they  are  not  to  be  subdued  by  fktigue. 


Note  [C]. — SrxciMXN  of  the  Albanian  ok  Abvaout 
DiALKCT  OP  THB  Illtbjc.     See  p.  24. 

**  WkiUtkmincomeerttheytki»iaifka{fiimg,kaVaeream*d.** 

Stansalxxil. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  Albanian  or  Amaout  dialect  of  the 
lUyric,  I  here  insert  two  of  their  most  popular  choral  songs, 
which  are  generally  chanted  in  dancing  by  men  or  women 
indiscriminately.  The  first  words  are  merely  a  kind  of 
chorus  without  meaning,  like  some  in  our  own  and  all  other 
languages. 

1 .  Bo,  Bo,  Bo,  Bo,  Bo,  Bo,     1.  Lo,  Lo,  I  come,  I  come ;  be 
Nadsjiira,  popuso.  thou  silent. 

3.  Nadarura  na  dvin  2.  I  come,  I  run ;  open  the  door 

Ha  pen  derlni  ti  hin.  that  I  may  enter. 

3.  Ha  pe  uderi  escrotini        3.  Open  the  door  I7  halves,  that 
Ti  vln  ti  mar  servetini.  1  may  take  my  turban. 


4.  Callriote  me  surroe 
Ea  ha  pe  pse  dua  tive. 


4.  Callriotes  >  with  the  dark 
eyn,  open  the  gate  that  I 
may  enter. 

5.  Buo,  Bo,  Bo,  Bo,  Bo,       5.  Lo,  Lo,  I  hrar  thee,  my  soul. 
Gi  egem  spirta  esimiro. 

6.  Callriote  vu  le  funde         6.  An  Amaout  girl,  in  costly 
Ede  vete  tunde  tunde.  garb,  walks  with  graceful 

pride. 

7.  Callriote  me  surme  7.  Callriot  maid   of  the  dark 
Ti  mi  put  e  poi  mi  le.  eyes,  give  me  a  kiss. 

8.  Se  ti  puta  dti  mora  8.  If  1  have  kissed  thee,  what 
Si  ml  rl  nl  veti  udo  gia.  hast  thou  gained  ?  My  soul 

is  consumed  with  fire. 

1  Th«  AlbaiMne,  pcrtfantaif  j  Um  women,  m  ficqiMntlj  tanned  **  CaU> 
tlalcs  ;*  fbr  «hat  naiaaa  1  InqiUrMl  In  vain. 


9.  ValeniUchecadale 
Celo  more,  more  celo. 

10.  Plu  hari  ti  tirete 

Plu  huron  cai  pra  setl. 


9.  Dance  lightly,  more  gently, 
and  gently  stilL 

10.  Make  not  so  much  dust  to 
destroy  your  embroidered 
hose. 


The  last  stanaa  would  pnsale  a  commentator :  the  men 
have  certainly  buskins  of  the  most  beautUUl  texture,  but  the 
ladies  (to  whom  the  above  is  supposed  to  be  addressed)  have 
nothing  under  their  little  yellow  boots  and  slippers  but  a 
well-turned  and  sometimes  very  white  ankle.  The  Amaout 
girls  are  much  handsomer  than  the  Greeks,  and  their  dress 
is  fisr  more  picturesque.  They  preserve  their  shape  much 
longer  also,  flrom  being  always  in  the  open  air.  It  is  to  be 
observed,  that  the  Amaout  is  not  a  wrUtem  language :  the 
words  of  this  song,  therefore,  as  well  as  the  one  which  follows, 
are  spelt  according  to  their  pronunciation.  They  are  copied 
by  one  who  speaks  and  understands  the  dialect  perfectly,  and 
who  Is  a  native  of  Athens. 


1.  Ndl  sefda  tinde  ulavossa 
Vettlmi  upri  vi  lofsa. 


1. 1  am  wounded  by  thy  love, 
and  have  loved  but  to  scorch 
myself. 

2.  Ah  vaisisso  mi  privl  lofke    3.  Thou  hast  consumed  me  I 
Si  mi  rini  mi  la  vosse.  Ah.maid  I  thou  hast  struck 

me  to  the  heart. 

3.  Uti  tasa  roba  stua 
Sltti  eve  tulati  dua. 


4.  Roba  stinori  ssidua 
Qu  mi  shii  vettl  dua. 

6.  Qurmini  dua  clvlleni 
Soba  ti  siarmi  tlldi  enl. 

6.  Utarapisa  vaisisso  me  slmi 
rin  ti  hapti 

Etl  mi  hire  a  piste  si  gui 
dendroi  tiltad. 


3. 1  have  said  I  wish  no  dowry, 
but  thine  eyes  and  eye- 
lashes. 

4.  The  accursed  dowry  I  want 
not,  but  thee  only. 

b.  Give  me  thy  charms,  and  let 
the  portion  feed  the  flunes. 

&  I  have  loved  thee,  maid,  with 
a  sincere  soul,  but  thou  hast 
left  me  like  a  withered 
tree. 


7.  Udi  vura  udorini  udlri  d-  7.  If  I  have  placed  my  hand  on 

covadltlmora  thy  bosom,  what  have  I 

Udorini  talti  hollna  u  ede        ouned  ?  my  hand  is  with- 

caimonimora.  drawn,    but   retains    the 

flame. 

I  believe  the  two  last  stansas,  as  th^  are  in  a  diiTereot 
measure,  ought  to  belong  to  another  ballad.  An  idea  some- 
thing similar  to  the  thought  in  the  last  lines  was  expressed 
by  Socrates,  whose  arm  having  come  in  contact  with  one  of 
his  "  vraaMXfl'iM,"  Critobulus  or  Cleobulus,  the  philosopher 
complained  of  a  shooting  pain  as  fkr  as  his  shoulder  for  some 
days  after,  and  therefore  very  properly  resolved  to  teach  his 
disdples  in  future  without  touching  them. 


Note  [D].  — Thoughts  on  the  Pbxszxt  Stats  or 
Gbcsck.     See  p.  25. 

"  Fair  Greece  !  tad  relic  of  departed  worth  I 
Immortal^  tkougk  no  moreg  tMougk/allen,  great  I** 

Stansa  Ixxill. 
I. 

Before  I  say  any  thing  about  a  dty  of  which  every  body, 
traveller  or  not,  has  thought  it  necessary  to  say  something, 
I  will  request  Bflss  Owenson,  when  she  next  borrows  an 
Athenian  heroine  for  her  four  volumes,  to  have  the  goodness 
to  marry  her  to  somebody  more  of  a  gentleman  than  a 
**Dlsdar  Aga"  (who  by  the  by  is  not  an  Aga),  the  most 
impolite  of  petty  ofHcers,  the  greatest  patron  of  larceny 
Athens  ever  saw  (except  lA>rd  E.),  and  the  unworthy  occu- 
pant of  the  Acropolis,  on  a  handsome  annual  stipend  of  150 
piastres  (dght  pounds  sterling),  out  of  which  he  has  only  to 
pay  his  garrison,  the  most  ill-regulated  corps  in  the  ill- 
regulated  Ottoman  Empire.  I  speak  it  tenderly,  seeing  I 
was  once  the  cause  of  the  husband  of  **  Ida  of  Athens  "  nearly 
suffering  the  bastinado ;  and  because  the  said  **  Disdar  **  is 
a  turbulent  husband,  and  beats  his  wife ;  so  that  I  exhort 
and  beseech  Miss  Owenson  to  sue  for  a  separate  maintenance 
in  behalf  of  "  Ida."  Having  premised  thus  much,  on  a  matter 
of  such  import  to  the  readers  of  romances,  I  may  now  leave 
Ida,  to  mentioo  her  birthplace. 
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Setting  Slide  the  magic  of  the  name,  and  all  thote 
dadons  which  it  would  be  pedantic  and  tupeiihuNU  to  r^ 
capitulate,  tlie  rery  iltuation  of  Athena  would  render  it  the 
fltTOurite  of  all  who  have  qret  for  art  or  nature.  The  climate, 
to  me  at  least,  ^>peared  a  perpetual  f  pring ;  during  eight 
month!  I  nerer  paued  a  daj  without  being  as  many  hours 
on  hortebaclc :  rain  is  extremely  rare,  snow  nerer  lies  in  the 
plains,  and  a  cloudy  day  is  an  agreeable  rarity.  In  Spain, 
Portugal,  and  erery  part  of  the  East  which  I  visited,  except 
Ionia  and  Attica,  I  perceived  no  such  superiority  of  climate 
to  our  own ;  and  at  Constantinople,  where  I  passed  May, 
June,  and  part  of  July  (1810),  you  might "  damn  the  climate, 
and  complain  of  spleen,**  live  days  out  of  seven. 

The  air  of  the  Morea  is  heavy  and  unwholesome,  but  the 
moment  you  pass  the  isthmus  in  the  direction  of  Megara  the 
change  is  strikingly  perceptible.  But  I  fear  Hesiod  will 
still  be  found  correct  to  his  description  of  a  Beeotian  winter. 

We  found  at  Livadia  an  "  esprit  fort "  in  a  Greek  bishop, 
of  all  freethinkers  1  This  worthy  hypocrite  rallied  his  own 
religion  with  great  intrepidity  (but  not  before  his  flock),  and 
talked  of  a  mass  as  a  *'  coglioneria."  It  was  lmpo4sible  to 
think  better  of  him  for  thu ;  but,  for  a  Bosotlan,  he  was  brisk 
with  all  his  absurdity.  This  phenomenon  (with  the  excep- 
tion indeed  of  Thd>es,  the  remains  of  Charonea,  the  plain 
of  Platea,  Orchomenus,  Livadia,  and  its  nominal  cave  of 
Trophonius)  was  the  only  remarkable  thing  we  saw  before 
we  passed  Mount  CithKron. 

Tbe  fountain  of  Dirce  turns  a  mill :  at  least  my  companion 
(who  resolving  to  be  at  once  cleanly  and  ciassiod,  bathed  in 
it)  pronounced  it  to  be  the  fountain  of  Dirce,  and  any  body 
who  thinks  it  worth  while  may  contradict  him.  At  Castri 
we  drank  of  half  a  dozen  streamlets,  some  not  of  the  purest, 
before  we  decided  to  our  satisfaction  which  was  the  true 
Castellan,  and  even  that  had  a  villanous  twang,  probably 
from  tne  snow,  thou^  It  did  not  throw  us  into  an  q>ic  fever, 
like  poor  Dr.  Chandler. 

From  Fort  Fhyle,  of  which  large  remains  still  exist,  the 
Plain  of  Athens,  Pentellcus,  Hymettus,  the  iEgean,  and  the 
Acropolis,  burst  upon  the  eye  at  once ;  in  my  opinion,  a 
more  glorious  prospect  than  even  Cintra  or  Istambol.  Not 
the  view  from  the  Troad,  with  Ida,  the  Hellespont,  and  the 
more  distant  Mount  Athos,  can  equal  it,  though  so  superior 
in  extent. 

I  heard  much  of  the  beauty  of  Arcadia,  but  excepting  the 
view  frtnn  the  monastery  of  MtgaMpiUon  (which  is  Inferior 
to  Zltsa  in  a  command  of  country),  and  the  descent  tinm  the 
mountains  on  the  wa^  ftx>m  TripoUtsa  to  Argos,  Arcadia  has 
little  to  recommend  it  beyond  the  name. 

**  Stemltur,  et  dulcet  morlens  reminisdtur  Argoa.** 

Virgil  could  have  put  this  into  the  mouth  of  none  but  an 
Arglve,  and  (with  reverence  be  It  spoken)  it  does  not  deserve 
the  epithet.  And  if  the  Polynices  of  Statius,  "  In  medils 
audit  duo  lltora  campis,"  did  actually  hear  both  shores  in 
crossing  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  he  had  better  ears  than  have 
ever  been  worn  in  such  a  Journey  since. 

**  Athens,"  says  a  celebrated  topographer,  **  is  stlU  the 
most  polished  city  of  Greece.'*  Perhaps  It  may  of  Greeer , 
but  not  of  the  Greek*  ;  for  Joannlna  in  Epirus  is  universally 
allowed,  amongst  themselves,  to  be  superior  in  the  wealth, 
refinement,  learning,  and  dialect  of  Its  inhabitants.  Tbe 
Athenians  are  remarkable  for  their  cunning ;  and  the  lower 
orders  are  not  improperly  characterised  in  that  proverb, 
which  classes  them  with  *'  the  Jews  of  Salonica,  and  tbe 
Turks  of  the  Negropont." 

Among  the  variotu  foreigners  resident  in  Athens,  French, 
Italians,  (Sermans,  Ragusans,  Ac,  there  was  never  a  diflbr- 
enoe  of  opinion  in  their  estimate  of  the  Greek  character, 
though  on  all  other  topics  they  disputed  with  great  acri- 
mony. 

M.  Fauvel.  the  French  Consul,  who  has  passed  thirty 
years  principally  at  Athens,  and  to  whose  talents  as  an  artist, 
and  manners  as  a  gentleman,  none  who  have  known  him  can 
refrise  their  testimony,  has  fluently  declared  in  my  hearing 
that  the  Greeks  do  not  deserve  to  be  emancipated ;  reasoning 
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on  the  groonda  of  their  **  1 

whQe  he  forgot  that  such  depravity  is  Id 

causes  which  can  only  be  removed  by  tbe  \ 


r 

IB 


M.  Boqoe,  a  French  merchant  of  raapectafaOlty  long  seoUe 
in  Athens,  asserted  with  the  mott  amnstng  gravity.  *  %v. 
they  are  the  same  fimeitfr  that  existed  mtke^atft^Ti 
toclett  *'  an  alarming  remark  to  the  **  ^-""^t-* 
acti.'*  The  andents  banished  Themlatodca  ;  the 
cheat  Monsieur  Roque:  thos 
treatedl 

In  short,  ail  the  Franks  who  are 
Englishmen,  Germans,  Danes,  Ac  of 
degrees  to  their  opinion,  on  mndi  the 
Turk  in  England  wonld  cwndwnn  the 
because  he  was  wronged  by  his  laoqoej, 
his  washerwoman. 

Certainly  it  was  not  a  little  staggeriEig  whan  the  Sinn 
Fauvel  and  Lusleri,  the  two  greatest  deouigogves  of  the  «cr. 
who  divide  between  them  the  power  td  Pendes  sdi3  c- 
popularity  of  Cteon,  and  pusxla  the  poor  WnyvoJi  «a£ 
perpetual  dlllbrenoea,  agreed  In  the  utter 
**  nulla  virtute  redemptum,*'  of  the  Greeks  in 
of  the  Athenians  in  particular. 

For  my  own  humble  opinion,  I  am  loth  to  haaard  it.1 
Ing  as  I  do  that  there  be  novin  MS.  no  leaa  than  fte  sotr* 
of  the  first  magnitude  and  of  ttm  ] 
In  typograi^ieal  array,  by  persons  of  wit, 
regular  commouoplaoe  books :  bat,  if  I  maj  say  tfib 
offlsnoe,  it  seems  to  me  rather  hard  to  deda 
and  pertinadously,  as  almost  every  body  he 
the  Greeks,  because  they  are  very  bad,  wQI  never  be  I 

•  Eton  and  Sonnlni  have  led  us  tuunj  by  thdr 
and  projects ;  but,  ontheother  hand,  De  Pa 
have  debased  the  Greeks  beyond  thclr< 

The  Greeks  will  never  be  independent ;  tlwy  vX  erw 
be  sovereigns  as  heretofore,  and  God  forbid  they  ever  «t  -_ 
but  they  may  be  subjects  without  bdng  aiarca^  Ow  c  ««jw 
are  not  independent,  but  they  are  free  and 
such  may  Greece  be  hereafter. 

At  present,  like  the  Catholics  of  Irdaad 
throtighout  the  world,  and  such  other 
dox  people,  they  snifcr  all  the  moral  end 
can  aiflict  hunuml^.  Their  Ufs  Is  n  i 
they  are  videos  In  their  own  < 
to  kindness,  that  when  they  occasionally 
look  upon  it  with  suspicion,  as  a  4ng  oltan 
your  fingers  if  you  attempt  to  caress  him.  ** 
gratefttl,  notoriously,  abominably  ungraCcAil !  "* — 1&»  ■  =^ 
general  cry.  Now,  in  the  naase  of  Ncaneais  I 
they  to  be  grateftil  ?  Where  Is  the  hamaa 
conferred  a  benefit  on  GnA  or  Greeka?  They  ant.,  y 
grateful  to  the  Turks  for  their  fetters,  and  to  tke  Fn^«»' 
their  broken  promises  and  lying  Mwmsils  TWy  mv  »  ^ 
grateful  to  the  artist  who  engraves  their  rataas.  tmd  »?  &' 
antiquary  who  carries  them  away  ;  to  the 
Janissary  flogs  them,  and  to  the  actlbblcr 
abases  them  I  This  Is  the  anrauat  of  their 
fordgners. 

IL 


the  :««• 


Amongst  the  remnants  of  tiie 
earlier  ages,  are  tbe  traces  of 
dlflterent  countries ;  whoee  Inhablmta, 
rdlgion  and  manners,  almost  all  agree  te 

The  BnglUh  have  at  last 
and,  under  a  less  Ugotedgovemmeai, 
rdease  tlldr  CethoUe  brethren 
fordgners  alone  can  enmndpate  the 
appear  to  have  as  small  a  chance  of 
Turks,  as  the  Jews  have  from  mankind  la 

Of  the  ancient  Greeka  we 
least  the  younger  men  of  Europe 
the  study  of  the  Greek  wiitars 
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more  uaefVilIy  ipent  In  misteiint  thetr  own.  Of  the  modenif 
we  are  perhapi  more  negleetfiil  then  thejr  deierre ;  snd  while 
OTcry  man  of  any  pretentlona  to  learning  la  tiring  oat  hia 
youth,  and  often  hla  age.  In  the  study  of  the  language  and  of 
the  harangues  of  the  Athenian  demagogues  In  faTOur  of 
fireedom.  the  real  or  lappoaed  deacendanta  of  these  sturdy 
republicans  are  left  to  the  actual  tyranny  of  their  masters, 
although  a  TerysU^t  eflbrt  Is  required  to  strike  off  their 
chains. 

To  talk,  as  the  Oraeks  tbemselTes  do,  of  their  rising  agtfn 
to  their  pristine  superiority,  would  be  rldiculoas :  as  the  rest 
of  the  world  must  resume  Its  barbarism,  after  reesaefting  the 
sorereignty  of  Oreeoa :  but  there  seems  to  be  no  rery  great 
obstacle,  except  in  the  apathy  of  the  Franks,  tathelr  becom- 
ing an  useful  dependency,  or  eren  a  free  state  with  a  proper 
piarmntce ;"  under  correction,  however,  be  It  spoken,  for 
many  and  wdl-lnformed  men  doubt  the  practicability  eron  of 

this. 

The  Greeks  have  nerer  lost  their  hope,  though  they  are 
now  more  divided  In  opinion  on  the  subject  of  their  probable 
deUverers.  Religion  recommends  Che  Russians ;  but  they 
hare  twice  been  deeelTed  and  abandoned  by  that  power,  and 
the  dreadftil  lesson  they  recdred  after  the  Muacorite  deser- 
tion In  the  Morea  has  nerer  been  forgotten.  The  French 
they  dislike ;  although  the  sulijagation  of  the  rest  of  Europe 
will,  probably,  be  attended  by  the  ^Urerance  of  continental 
Greece.  The  Islanders  look  to  the  English  for  succour,  as 
they  have  rery  lately  possessed  themselves  of  the  Ionian  n»> 
public,  Corfti  excepted.  But  whoever  appear  with  arms  In 
their  hands  wlU  be  welcome  ;  and  when  that  day  arrives. 
Heaven  have  mercy  on  the  Ottomans  1  they  cannot  expect  it 
(h>m  the  Giaours. 
'  But  instead  of  considering  what  they  hare  been,  and  specu- 
lating on  what  they  may  be,  let  us  look  at  them  as  they  are. 

And  here  It  is  impossible  to  reconcile  the  contrariety  of 
opinions:  some,  particularly  the  merchanta,  decrying  the 
Greeks  In  the  strongest  language ;  others,  generally  traTeUers, 
turning  periods  ta  their  eulogy,  and  publishing  very  curious 
gpeculations  grafted  on  their  former  state,  which  can  hare  no 
more  effect  on  their,  present  lot,  than  the  existence  of  the 
Incas  on  the  ftiture  fortunes  of  Peru. 

One  very  ingenious  person  terms  them  the  "  natural  allies 
of  Englishmen  ; "  another,  no  less  Ingenious,  will  not  allow 
them  to  be  the  allies  of  anybody,  and  denies  thOr  very  descent 
from  the  ancients ;  a  third,  more  Ingenious  than  either,  builds 
a  Greek  empire  on  a  Russian  foundation,  and  realises  (on 
paper)  all  the  chimeras  of  Catherine  II.  As  to  the  question 
of  their  descent,  what  can  It  import  whether  the  Mainotes 
are  the  lineal  Laconlans  or  not  ?  or  the  present  Athenians  as 
indigenous  as  the  bees  of  Hymettus,  or  as  the  grasshoppers, 
to  which  they  once  likened  themselves?  What  Englishman 
cares  if  he  be  of  a  Danish,  Saxon,  Norman,  or  Trojan  blood  ? 
or  who,  except  a  Welshman,  is  afflicted  with  adesfre  of  being 
descended  from  Caractacus  ? 

The  poor  Greeks  do  not  so  much  abound  in  the  good 
things  of  this  world,  as  to  render  eren  their  claims  to  anti- 
quity an  object  of  envy;  It  Is  very  cruel,  then,  in  Mr. 
Thornton  to  disturb  them  in  the  possession  of  all  that  time 
has  left  them ;  vis.  their  pedigree,  of  which  they  are  the 
more  tenacious,  as  It  is  all  they  can  call  thefr  own.  It  would 
be  worth  while  to  publish  together,  and  compare  the  works 
of  Messrs.  Thornton  and  De  Fauw,  Eton  and  Sonnlnl ;  para- 
dox on  one  side,  and  prejudice  on  the  other.  Mr.  Thornton 
conceives  himself  to  have  claims  to  public  confidence  from  a 
fourteen  years*  residence  at  Fera ;  perhaps  he  may  on  the 
subject  of  the  Turks,  but  this  can  give  him  no  more  Insight 


^  „  t,  with  Mr.  Thornton  and  Dr.  PonqnniO*,  who 

rvc'bccB  tiuitty'lMtwMn  dwn  of  ndlv  cliiiplng  the  t^ultan*!  Turkish. 
r.  FouqucTtlk  tcUs  ■  lanK  Mory  of  ■  Moalcm  vhe  avallovad  comwlv* 


1  A  word,  M 
have  been  Ruittj 

I>r.  FouqucTtlk   .  ^    ^ 

RibUroattf  in  mch  qomUdM  that  ho  acquired  lh«  nam*  of  **  Sultymtan 
rrunt.*  i.  •.  quoth  IM  Doctor,  **  SiUjtmau,  tht  tattr  «fnrro^v9  nhUmaU." 
"  AhA,"  thtaiit  Mr.  Thomion,  (angry  with  th«  Doctor  far  the  flfticth  time.) 
**  h«ve  I  caoidit  you  7"— Than,  In  a  not*  twice  the  thiekneaa  oTthe  Doctor'a 
antcdotc,  he  qocettona  the  Doctor^  nrondenrr  In  the  Turkiah  taoga;  and 
hw  rendtT  In  hla  own.  —  "  Por,"  obaerrca  Mr.  Thornton  (after  lnlllctin|| 
on  OS  the  toach  participle  of  a  Turklah  T«rb],  •*  it  meana  neChinjE  more 
than  Smttupi^m  A*  #eter,*»  and  quite  caahlen  the  mnplefncman  "fM- 


than  SmUymam  A*  aefar/'  end  quite  («shlen  Uie  M^lenM     _. 
matt.'   ^ow  both  afv  rl^t,  and  hodh  are  wronc.    Ir  Mr-  Thomtam.  when 
ha  am  rnhln  **flNutaan  ymn  in  the  ftctocj/'  will  oanaali  Ma  Twhkh 


into  the  real  stete  of  Greece  and  her  InhaUtanto,  than  as  many 
years  spent  In  Wapplng  Into  that  of  the  Western  HIgfalandf  . 

The  Greeks  of  Constantinople  bve  in  Fanal ;  and  if  Mr. 
Thornton  did  not  oftener  cross  the  Golden  Horn  than  his 
brother  merchante  are  aeeusiomed  to  do,  I  should  place  no 
great  reliance  on  his  Information.  I  actually  heard  one  of  these 
gentlemen  boast  of  their  little  general  Intercoune  with  the 
city,  and  assert  of  himself,  with  an  air  of  triumph,  that  he  had 
been  but  four  times  at  Constantinople  In  as  many  years. 

As  to  Mr.  Thornton's  voyages  In  the  Bladt  Sea  with  Gredt 
vessels,  they  gave  him  the  same  Idea  of  Greece  as  a  cruise 
to  Berwick  in  a  Seoteh  smack  would  of  Johnny  Grot's  house. 
Upon  what  gnrands  then  does  he  arrogate  the  right  of  am- 
demnlng  by  wholesale  a  body  of  men,  of  whom  he  can  know 
little  ?  It  b  rather  a  curious  cireumstanoe  that  Mr.  Thorn- 
ton, who  so  lavishly  dispraises  Pouquevllle  on  every  occasion 
of  mentioning  the  Turks,  has  yet  recourse  to  him  as  authority 
on  the  Gredu,  and  terras  him  an  Impartial  observer.  Now, 
Dr.  Pouquevllle  Is  as  Uttle  entitled  to  that  appeUatlon  as 
Mr.  Thornton  to  confer  it  on  him. 

The  lact  is,  we  are  deplorably  in  want  of  information  on 
the  subject  of  the  Greeks,  and  In  particular  their  literature ; 
nor  is  there  any  probability  of  our  being  better  acquainted, 
till  our  intercourse  becomea  more  intimate  or  their  inde- 
pendence confirmed :  the  relations  of  passing  travellers  are  as 
little  to  be  depended  on  as  the  invectives  of  angry  fhctors ; 
but  till  something  more  can  be  atteiniwl,  we  must  be  content 
with  the  Uttle  to  be  acquired  from  similar  sources. ' 

However  defective  these  may  be,  they  are  preferable  to  the 
paradoxes  of  men  who  have  read  superficially  of  the  andents 
and  seen  nothing  of  the  modems,  such  as'  De  Pauw ;  who, 
when  he  asserte  that  the  British  breed  of  horses  is  ruined 
by  Newmarket,  and  that  the  Spartans  were  cowards  in  the 
field,  betrays  an  equal  knowledge  of  EngUsh  horses  and 
Spartan  men.  His  **  philosophical  observations  "  have  a 
much  better  claim  to  the  title  of  '*  poetical."  It  could  not 
be  expected  that  he  who  so  liberally  oondenms  some  of  the 
most  celebrMed  Institutions  of  the  ancient,  should  have 
mercy  on  the  modem  Greeks ;  and  It  fortunately  happens, 
that  the  absurdity  of  his  hypothesis  on  their  forefitfliers 
reflites  his  sentence  on  themselves. 

Let  us  trast,  then,  that,  in  spite  of  the  prophecies  of  De 
Fanw,  and  the  doubU  of  Mr.  Thornton,  there  is  a  reasonable 
hope  of  the  redemption  of  a  race  of  men,  who,  whatever 
maybe  the  errors  of  their  religion  and  poUcy,  have  been 
amply  punished  by  three  coituries  and  a  half  of  ciqitlvlty. 


III. 
Atkens,  Prameiaeam  CSmem/^  March  17. 1811. 
have  ionM  talk  with  thia  learned ' 


) 


"1 

Some  time  after  my  return  ftrom  Constantinople  to  thia 
city,  I  received  the  thirty-first  number  of  the  Edinburgh 
Review  as  a  great  favour,  and  certainly  at  this  distance  an 
acceptable  one,  from  the  captain  of  an  EngUsh  frigate  off 
^i^mif,  In  that.ntmiber.  Art.  3.,  containing  the  review  of 
a  French  translation  of  Strabo,  there  are  introduced  some 
remarks  pn  the  modem  Greeks  and  their  literature,  with  a 
short  account  of  Coray,  a  co-translator  in  the  French  version. 
On  those  remarks  I  mean  to  groimd  a  few  observations  \  and 
the  spot  where  1  now  write  will,  I  hope,  be  sufficient  excuse 
for  introducing  them  In  a  work  in  some  degree  connected 
with  the  subject.  Coray,  the  most  celebrated  of  living 
Greeks,  at  least  among  the  Franks,  was  bom  at  Sdo  (in  the 
Review,  Smyrna  Is  stated,  I  have  reason  to  think.  Incor- 
rectly), and  besides  the  translation  of  Beocaria  and  other 

dietlansT,  or  aik  ny  of  hia  Btamteiine  aeqaafaitanee,  he  will  dIaeoTer  that 
•*  aalqi—'wyy,*  p«t  ta(vthcr  diacteailj,  mean  the  **  Swmtlmmtr  mf  a^. 
iiM^  without  any  ^<  ftilMMan  *  bi  the eaae t '•  SniMM  - alRnlf) taiff  •*  car. 
nM*w  •HUfmatr,'*  and  not  bdnf  a  prow  name  on  thia  occaid<m.  althouffh 
it  be  an  orthodos  name  omnich  with  the  addition  of  n.  Afker  Mr.  Thorn, 
ton'a  fieqnent  hlnta  of  profound  Oriantallam,  he  mtgjbt  have  fimad  thia  onl 
befan  he  aanc  aach  pnMna  over  Dr.  PeaqaeTlllc. 

After  thb,  fthtnk  *'  TravellcnMreM  Fasten"  ahall  beeor  mono,  thonah 
the  abowe  Mr.  Thomlon  hat  condemned  •*  hoe  genip-  — —  "  *—  — .«— Tt-. 


ma  aoOTV  ««r.  M  (HHiHiiu  »■■  Eauucmnm   —  one  fvniM  amav.^  far  mlMU* 

and  rolanuieaantatlon.  <*  No  SuMr  vltn  crraldBm,*  **  No  merchaMl 
beyond  hto  balaa.•^-.^^B.  For  ths  boneftl  of  Mr.  Thoialan.  ••  Sniae  "  k  Ml 
a  proper  name. 
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works  meDtloned  bf  the  Reviewer,  has  published  a  lexicon 
in  Romaic  and  French,  if  1  may  trust  the  assurance  of  some 
Danish  travellers  lately  arrived  from  Paris ;  but  the  latest 
we  have  seen  here  in  French  and  Greek  is  that  of  Gregory 
Zolikogloou.'  Coray  has  recently  been  involved  in  an  un- 
pleasant controversy  with  M.  Gail*,  a  Parisian  commen- 
tator and  editor  of  some  translations  from  the  Greek  poets,  in 
consequence  of  the  Institute  having  awarded  him  the  prise 
for  his  version  of  Hippocrates  **  !!•;<  »Mvw,"  Ac.  to  the 
disparagement,  and  consequently  displeasure,  of  the  said 
Gail.  To  his  exertions,  literary  and  patriotic,  great  praise 
is  undoubtedly  due ;  but  a  part  of  that  praise  ought  not  to 
be  withheld  from  the  two  brothers  Zosimado  (merchants 
settled  in  L^hom),  who  sent  him  to  Paris,  and  maintained 
him,  for  the  express  purpose  of  elucidating  the  ancient,  and 
adding  to  the  modem,  researches  of  his  oountiymen.  Coray, 
however.  Is  not  considered  by  his  countrymen  equal  to  some 
who  lived  in  the  two  last  centuries ;  more  particularly  Doro- 
theus  of  Bfitylene,  whose  Hellenic  writings  are  so  much  es- 
teemed by  the  Greeks,  that  Meletins  terms  him  **  MtrA  rm 
9min»Sthif  umi  Bi»«f^TCi  £<«rv«r  'SXX^rm.**  (P.  S94.  Eccle- 
siastical History,  vol.  iv.) 

Panagioies  Kodrlkas,  the  translator  of  Fontenelle,  and 
Kamarases,  who  translated  Ocellus  Lucanus  on  the  Universe 
into  French,  Christodoulus,  and  more  particularly  Psallda, 
whom  I  have  conversed  with  in  Joannina,  are  also  in  high 
repute  among  their  literati.  The  last  mentioned  has  pub- 
lished in  Romaic  and  Latin  a  work  on  *'  True  H^piness," 
dedicated  to  Catherine  II.  But  Polysois,  who  is  stated  by 
the  Reviewer  to  be  the  only  modem  except  Coray  who  has 
distinguished  himself  by  a  knowledge  of  Hellenic,  if  he  be 
the  Polysois  Lampanitslotes  of  Yanina,  who  has  published  a 
number  of  editions  in  Romaic,  was  neither  more  nor  less 
than  an  itinerant  vender  of  books ;  with  the  contents  of 
which  he  had  no  coocera  beyond  his  name  on  the  titlepage, 
placed  thereto  secure  his  property  in  the  publication ;  and  he 
was,  moreover,  a  man  utterly  destitute  of  scholastic  acquire- 
ments. As  the  name,  however,  is  not  uncommon,  some  other 
Polysois  may  have  edited  the  Epistles  of  Aristsenetus. 

It  is  to  be  r^rretted  tlut  the  system  of  continental  blockade 
has  closed  the  few  channels  through  which  the  Greeks 
received  their  poblicationi,  particularly  Venice  and  Trieste. 
Even  the  common  grammars  for  children  are  become  too 
dear  for  the  lower  orders.  Amongst  their  original  works 
the  Geography  of  Metetius,  Archbishop  of  Athens,  and  a 
multitude  of  theological  quartos  and  poetical  pamphlets,  are 
to  be  met  with ;  their  grammars  and  lexicons  of  two,  three, 
and  four  languages  are  numerous  and  excellent.  Their 
poetry  is  in  rhyme.  The  most  singular  piece  I  have  lately 
seen  is  a  satire  in  a  dialogue  betweoi  a  Russian,  English, 
and  French  traveller,  and  the  Waywode  of  Walladila  (or 
Blackbey,  as  they  term  hhn),  an  archbishop,  a  merchant,  and 
Cogia  Bachl  (or  primate),  in  succession ;  to  all  of  whom 
under  the  Turks  the  writer  attributes  their  present  degene- 
racy. Their  songs  are  sometimes  pretty  and  pathetic,  bat 
their  tunes  generally  unpleasing  to  the  ear  of  a  Prank ;  the 
best  is  the  fiunous  **  Atirt  wmiitt  vwv  'Exx^imv,'*  by  the  unfbr- 
tunate  Riga.  But  from  a  catalogue  of  more  than  sixty 
authors,  now  before  me,  only  fifteen  can  be  found  who  have 
touched  on  any  theme  except  theology. 

I  am  Intrusted  with  a  commission  by  a  Greek  of  Athens 
named  Marmarotouri  to  make  arrsngements.  If  possible,  for 
printing  in  London  a  translation  of  Barthelemi's  Anacharsis  In 
Romaic,  as  he  has  no  other  opportunity,  unless  he  despatches 
the  MS.  to  Vienna  by  the  Black  Sea  and  Danube. 

The  Reviewer  mentions  a  school  estabUsbed  at  Hecatoneal, 

I  I  half  In  my  pawilw  m  tauMmd  Iwteflu  **  vm^tmwt'  whteh  I  f 
edtcd  inatahaiiiivnamH.  0^-i,liM.  fer  a  ■mulcami  OM 
firtttMU  havt  ntrar  tefottca  It,  or  foqpvaa  um. 


t  In  Gail's  pnraphtat  affaaiMi  Com.  ht  lalki  af  ••  Umwlnfi  tlw  fauelMt 
R4B*nlM  ont  oTth*  vtwlov."  On  thU  •  RMnob  of  do  raeUlmiL  ••  Ah.  my 
'iod:UttewaaHiU«niMaat«CtlM«lndo«!  wbatMoll^iti*  Ttecrutlnly 
would  bt  •  Hrtew  bmlnanfar  thoM MtlMnwhedwvIl  la  Uwtftlca:  bnt  I 
iMTt^ooMd  ttM  pHtu*  iMralr  to  pmv*  UMtfanU«rttyoC«;l«aiiMiWdi« 
eontro*«nlaaau  tt  all  poltohad  conntclais  *fin*m  «r  Bdlnbarch  eeald 
lutidl  J  pwBlM  dito  Pirfdm  •ImlUtion.  * 

S  In  aimMrmtmbw  «r  ih*  Edlnbnigli  R«Ttow,  ISOt,  It  batatrvtd  t 
;*  Lofd  BynmjpnMl  miim  ofhla  avljr  yMi*  in  Sootfand,  when  he  Bib|bl 

^  htgfiftt  9og man  Oualmi 


panad 
thai  m 


<? 


and  suppressed  at  the  histigatioD  of  fft^Twtlsni : 
Cidonles,  or,  in  Turkish,  HaivaU  ;  a  town  oo  tlie 
where  that  institution  for  a  hundred 
fessors  still  exisU.  It  is  trae  that  this 
disturbed  by  the  Porte,  under  the  rfdlculoos  pidesc 
the  Greeks  were  constructing  a  fortress  inatead  of  a  colWtt : 
but  on  investigation,  and  the  payment  of  some  parses  to  ttie 
Divan,  it  has  been  permitted  to  continue.  The  ptiiipal 
professor,  named  Veniamin  (i.  &  Beqiamin),  la  stalled  to  to 
a  man  of  talent,  but  a  freethinker.  He  was  bora  in  LeSbot. 
studied  in  Italy,  and  is  master  of  Hellenic,  Latin,  aad  ao^ 
Frank  languages ;  besides  a  smattering  of  the  srtmnw 

Though  it  is  not  ray  faitentioo  to  enter  fkrtl»cr 
topic  than  may  allude  to  the  aitide  in  qoestioo.  I 
but  observe  that  the  Reriewer*s  lamentation  ovet  the  Htt  of 
the  Greeks  appears  singular,  when  be  closes  it 
words;  "  The  ekamge  tita  be  aitribmted  to 
rather  than  to  any  'pk^Mieal  degraiaUom.* "  It  may  be 
that  the  Greeks  are  not  physically  degenerated, 
Constantinople  amtainedon  theday  when  it  changed 
as  many  men  of  six  feet  and  upwards  as  in  the  boar  of 
rlty ;  but  ancient  history  and  modem  poUtiGS  Inacraet 
something  more  than  physical  perfectkm  Is  necessary  ta 
preserve  a  state  in  vigour  and  independence ;  and  tke  Ctvcka. 
in  particular,  are  a  melancholy  example  of  the 
tion  between  moral  degradation  and  nsfjonsl  decay 

The  Reviewer  mentions  a  plan  **we  ielMve**  by 
for  the  purification  of  the  Romaic ;  and  I  have 
vain  to  procure  any  tidings  or  traces  of  its  existcnoe. 
was  an  academy  in  St.  Petersborgh  for  the  Creeks  ;  ti«  a 
was  suppressed  by  Paul,  and  has  not  been  revived  by  him 
cesser. 

There  is  a  slip  of  the  pen,  and  it  can  only  be  a  sl^  ol 
pen,  in  p.  66.  No.  81.  of  the  Edinburgh  Revie 
words  occur: —**  We  are  told  that  when  the  capital  mi  tte 
East  yielded  to  So^|nNaM.**-~  It  may  be  presumed  Am  t%k 
last  word  will,  in  a  ftiture  edition,  be  altered  to 
II.s  The  '*  ladies  of  Constantinople,"  it  seema,  at  that 
spoke  a  dialect,  **  which  would  not  have  disgraced  the  Ufs  ^ 
an  Athenian."  I  do  not  know  how  that  night  be,  bat 
to  say  the  ladies  in  general,  and  the  Athenlaas  in 
are  much  altered;  being  (kr  from  choice  ehher  in 
dialect  or  expressions,  as  die  whole  Attic  race  are 
to  a  proverb :  — 

••  0  Afi|»a,  r(»ni  z-^ 
Ti 


ir 


In  Gibbon,  vol.  x.  p.  161.,  is  the  following 
"  The  vulgar  dialect  of  the  city  was  grass  am 
though  the  compositions  of  the  church  and 
times  aflbcted  to  copy  the  purity  of  the  Atcie 
Whatever  may  be  asserted  on  the  suhlect.  It  is 
conceive  that  the  **  ladies  of  Constantinople,**  in  the  m^  <^ 
the  last  Cesar,  spoke  a  purer  dialect  than  Anna 
wrote  three  centuries  befora :  and  those  rayal 
esteemed   the  best  models  of  compositton, 
princess  ykurrm  uxP  AKPIBQ2  AvviwCiMM*.  la  the  Fi 
and  in  Yanina,  the  best  Greek  is  spokan  ;  In  tlw  tacts 
Is  a  flourishing  school  under  the  directioa  ef  PailliAs 

There  is  now  in  Athens  a  pupil  of  Ptslldaa,  wIk»  la 
a  tour  of  observation  through  Greece;  he  is  infesili«iBt«  imi 
better  educated  tiun  a  fellow-ooamioeer  ef  aBost  oallsvn  1 
mention  this  as  a  proof  that  the  tpUt  of  inqalrf  la 
mant  among  the  Gre^s. 

The  Reviewer  mentions  Mr.  Wright, 
beaudfol  poem  **  Hora  IooIgsb.'* 

umMmJuat."   QMrT,.Waa  k  la ataOmi  tkm  *• 
of  Ilia  Ed^mhT 


Tha  Brirtaka  aaasM 
thMmvUa  cf  tha  ta 
M|fa  of  tha  llMmj 
laat,  bad  I  not  pan 


li^/WtiMH^r-bntl 
"CKdlmmfaMM' ' 

•  ■     ■    a  U^m  ar  i 

cf  tha  twa' ^     ,, 

lavtailNBi  thai  I  AaaM  hmm] 
Inthar 
tlon  «■  aa  moh'datacilMi,  paitleHlaito  4 
•vlUbl«  arc  Mbjaeta  afdlaqnhilli  mitma^mttttmi 
oonad  panlM  paaMga  la  aay 
haw  aaoch  aMlar  H  li  to  ha  crMcal 
aiOqyrf— lyafiiiwfcanasA^lcudefcwttl 
aMnantethai 
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of  these  nominal  Romanf  and  degenerate  Greekf ;  and  alio 
of  their  language:  but  Mr.  Wright,  though  a  good  poet  and 
an  able  man,  hai  made  a  mlitake  where  he  states  the  Alba> 
nian  dialect  of  the  Romaic  to  approximate  nearest  to  the 
Hellenic ;  for  the  Albanians  speak  a  Komaic  as  notoriously 
corrupt  as  the  Scotch  of  Aberdeenshire,  or  the  Italian  of 
Naples.  Yanina  (where,  next  to  the  Fanal,  the  Greek  Is 
purest ),  although  the  capital  of  All  Pacha's  dominions,  is  not 
in  Albania  but  Eplrus ;  and  beyond  DelTinachl  in  Albania 
Proper  up  to  Argyrocastro  and  Tepaleen  (beyond  which  I 
did  not  advance)  they  speak  worse  Greek  than  eren  the 
Athenians.  1  was  attended  for  a  year  and  a  half  by  two  of 
these  singular  mountaineers,  whose  mother  tongue  is  lUyric, 
and  I  never  heard  them  or  their  countrymen  (whom  I  have 
seen,  not  only  at  home,  but  to  the  amount  of  twenty  thousand 
in  the  army  of  Vely  Pacha)  praised  for  their  Greek,  but  often 
lauded  at  for  their  provincial  barbarisms. 

I  have  in  my  possession  about  twenty-five  letters,  amongst 
w  hich  tome  from  the  Bey  of  Corinth,  written  to  me  by 
Notaras,  the  C!ogia  Bachi,  and  others  bjr  the  Dragoman  of 
the  Caimacam  of  the  Morea  (which  last  governs  in  Vely 
Pacha's  absence),  are  said  to  be  favourable  specimens  of 
their  epistolary  style.  I  also  received  some  at  Ck>nstanti- 
nople  from  private  persons,  written  In  a  most  hyperbolical 
style,  but  in  the  true  antique  character. 

The  Reviewer  proceeds,  after  some  remarks  on  the 
tongue  in  Its  past^and  present  state,  to  a  paradox  (page  S9.)  on 
the  great  mischief  the  knowledge  of  his  own  language  tias 
done  to  Coray,  who,  it  seems,  is  less  likely  to  understand  the 
ancient  Greek  because  he  is  perfect  master  of  the  modem  I 
This  observation  follows  a  paragraph  recommending,  in  ex- 
plicit terms,  the  study  of  the  Romaic,  as  "  a  powerful  auxili- 
ary," not  only  to  the  traveller  and  foreign  merchant,  but 
also  to  the  classical  scholar ;  in  short,  to  every  body  except 
the  only  person  who  can  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  its 
uses  ;  and  by  a  parity  of  reatonlng,  our  old  language  is  con- 
jectured to  be  probably  more  attainable  by  "  foreigners  " 
than  by  ourselves  I  Now,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  a 
Dutch  Tyro  In  our  tongue  (albeit  himself  of  Saxon  blood) 
would  be  sadly  perplexed  with  **  Sir  Tristrem,*'  or  any  other 
given  "  Auchlnleck  MS."  with  or  without  a  grammar  or 
glossary ;  and  to  most  apprehensions  it  seems  evident  that 
none  but  a  native  can  acquire  a  competent,  far  less  complete, 
knowledge  of  our  obsolete  idioms.  We  may  give  the  critic 
credit  for  his  ingenuity,  but  no  more  believe  him  than  we  do 
Smollett's  Lismahago,  who  maintains  that  the  purest  English 
is  spoken  in  Edinburgh.  That  Coray  may  err  is  very  possible ; 
but  if  he  does,  the  fault  is  in  the  man  rather  than  in  his 
mother  tongue,  which  is,  as  it  ought  to  be,  of  the  greatest 
aid  to  the  native  student.  —  Here  the  Reviewer  proceeds 
to  buainess  on  Strabo's  translators,  and  here  I  close  my  re- 
niarlLS. 

Sir  VT.  Drummond,  Mr.  Hamilton,  Lord  Aberdeen,  Dr. 
Clarke,  Captain  Leake,  Mr.  Cell,  Mr.  Walpole,  and  many 
others  now  in  England,  have  all  the  requisites  to  ftxmish 
details  of  this  fkllen  people.  The  few  (^Mecratlons  I  have 
offered,  I  should  have  left  where  1  made  them,  had  not  the 
article  in  question,  and  above  all  the  spot  where  I  read  it, 
induced  me  to  advert  to  those  pages,  which  the  advantage  of 
my  present  situation  enabled  me  to  clear,  or  at  least  to  make 
the  attempt 

I  have  endeavoured  to  wave  the  personal  feelings  which 
rise  in  despite  of  me,  in  touching  upon  any  part  of  the 
Edinburgh  Review ;  not  from  a  wish  to  oonciliate  the  favour 
of  iu  writers,  or  to  cancel  the  remembrance  of  a  syllable  I 
have  formerly  published,  but  simply  from  a  sense  of  the 
impropriety  of  mixing  up  private  resentments  with  a  dis- 
quisition of  the  present  kind,  and  more  particularly  at  this 
distance  of  time  and  place. 


Note  [E].  —  Oh  th«  PassxifT  Stati  of  Tuekkt 
AND  TBI  Toaxs.     See  p.2S. 

The  difficulties  of  travelling  In  Turkey  have  been  much 
exaggerated,  or  rather  have  considerably  diminished,  of 


late  years.    The  Mnssolmans  have  been  beaten  into  a  kind 
of  sullen  dvility,  Tcry  comfortable  to  voyagers. 

It  is  baiardous  to  say  much  on  the  subject  of  Turks  or 
Turkey ;  since  it  is  possible  to  live  amongst  them  twenty 
years  without  acquiring  informatloo,  at  least  from  them- 
selves. As  fhr  as  my  own  slight  experience  carried  me,  I 
have  no  complaint  to  make ;  but  am  indebted  for  many  civi- 
lities (I  might  almost  say  for  friendship),  and  much  hospi- 
tality, to  All  Pacha.  hU  son  VeU  Pacha  of  the  Morea,  and 
several  others  of  high  rank  in  the  provinces.  Suleyman  Aga, 
late  GoTemor  of  Athens,  and  now  of  Thebes,  was  a  bom 
etMMl,  and  as  social  a  being  as  ever  sat  cross-legged  at  a 
tray  or  a  table.  During  the  carnival,  when  our  English 
party  were  masquerading,  both  himself  and  his  successor 
were  more  hMppf  to  **  receive  masks  "  than  any  dowager  in 
Grosvenor-square. 

On  one  occasion  of  his  supping  at  the  convent,  his  Mend 
and  visiter,  the  Cadi  of  Th^Ms,  was  carried  from  table  per- 
fectly qualified  for  any  dub  in  Christendom ;  while  the 
worthy  Waywode  himself  triumphed  in  his  fUl. 

In  all  noD^y  transactions  with  the  Mnaiems,  I  ever  fomid 
the  strictest  honoor,  the  highest  disinterestednesa.  in  trans- 
acting business  with  them,  there  are  none  of  those  dirty 
peculations,  under  the  name  of  interest,  diilhrence  of  ex- 
change, commission,  ftc.  ftc.  uniformly  found  in  applying 
to  a  Greek  consul  to  cash  blUs,  eren  on  the  first  houses  In 
Pen. 

With  regard  to  presents,  an  established  custom  in  the  East, 
you  will  rarely  find  yourself  a  loser ;  as  one  worth  araeptance 
is  generally  returned  by  another  of  similar  value —a  horse, 
or  a  shawl. 

In  the  cq^ltal  and  at  court  the  dtlzens  and  courtiers  are 
formed  In  the  same  school  with  those  of  Christianity ;  but 
there  does  not  exist  a  more  honourable,  friendly,  and  high- 
spirited  character  than  the  true  Turkish  provincial  Aga,  or 
Moslem  country  gentleman.  It  is  not  meant  here  to  desig- 
nate the  governors  of  towns,  but  those  Agas  who,  by  a  kind 
of  feudal  tenure,  possess  lands  and  houses,  of  more  or  less 
extent,  in  Greece  and  Ask  Bfinor. 

The  lower  orders  are  In  as  toleraMe  disdpline  as  the  rabble 
in  countries  with  greater  pretensions  to  dvlllsatlon.  A 
Moslem,  in  walking  the  streets  of  our  country  towns,  would 
be  more  Incommoded  In  England  than  a  Frank  in  a  similar 
situation  in  Turkey.  Regimentals  are  the  best  travelling 
dress. 

The  best  accounts  of  the  religion  and  dillbrent  secU  of 
Islamism,  may  be  found  In  D'Ohsson's  French ;  of  thdr 
manners,  kc  perhaps  in  Thornton's  English.  The  Ottomans, 
with  all  thdr  defects,  are  not  a  people  to  be  despised.  Equal, 
at  least,  to  the  Spaniards,  th^  are  superior  to  the  Portu- 
guese. If  It  be  dUBcult  to  pronounce  what  they  are,  we  can 
at  least  say  what  they  are  mot :  they  are  nor  treacherous,  they 
are  moi  cowardly,  th^  do  moi  bum  heretics,  they  are  moi 
assassins,  nor  has  an  enemy  advanced  to  tkeir  capital.  They 
are  lUthlUl  to  their  sultan  till  he  becomes  unfit  to  govern, 
and  devout  to  their  God  without  an  Inquisition.  Were  they 
driven  from  St.  Sophia  to-morrow,  and  the  French  or 
Russians  enthroned  In  thdr  stead,  it  would  become  a  questkm 
whether  Europe  would  gain  by  the  exchange.  England 
would  certainly  be  the  loser. 

With  regard  to  that  ignonmce  of  which  they  are  so  gen»> 
rally,  and  sometimei  justly  accused.  It  maj  be  doubted, 
always  excepting  France  and  England,  In  what  useAil  pofaits 
of  knowledge  they  are  exeelled  by  other  nations.  Is  It  in 
the  conunon  arts  of  life  ?  In  their  mannfoctnres  ?  Is  a 
Turkish  sabre  Interior  to  a  Toledo  ?  or  is  a  Turk  worse 
dothed  or  lodged,  or  fed  and  taught,  than  a  Spaniard?  Are 
their  Pachas  worse  educated  than  a  Grandee  ?  or  an  Effendl 
than  a  Knight  of  St.  Jago?    1  think  not 

I  remember  Mahmout,  the  grandson  of  All  Pacha,  asking 
whether  my  fellow-traTeller  and  myself  were  In  the  upper 
or  lower  House  of  Parliament  Now,  this  question  tnm  a 
boy  of  ten  years  old  proved  that  his  education  had  not  been 
neglected.  It  may  be  doubted  If  an  English  boy  at  that  age 
knows  the  diflhrence  of  the  Divan  from  a  College  of  Der- 
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TiMt;  but  Ion  verfian a  Spaniard  doM  not.  How  UtUe 
Mahmoat,  niiTOiinded,  as  be  had  been,  entirely  bf  hie 
Turkish  tators,  had  learned  that  there  was  such  a  thing  as  a 
Parliament,  it  were  useless  to  coi^ecture,  unless  we  suppose 
that  his  instructors  did  not  confine  his  studies  to  the  Koran. 
In  all  the  mosques  there  are  schools  established,  which  are 
Terj  regularly  attended  ;  and  the  poor  are  taught  without 
the  church  of  Tvxkitf  being  put  into  peril.  I  beUere  the 
system  is  not  yet  printed  (though  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a 
Turkish  press,  and  books  printed  on  the  late  military  Insti- 
tution of  the  Nisam  Gedidd) ;  nor  have  I  heard  whether  the 
Mufti  and  the  MoUas  hare  subscribed,  or  the  Calmaram 
and  the  Tefkerdar  taken  the  alarm,  for  fear  the  Ingenuous 
youth  of  the  turban  should  be  taught  not  to  **  pray  to  God 
their  way.**  The  Greeks  also— a  kind  of  Eastern  Irish 
papists— have  a  college  of  their  own  at  Maynooth, — no,  at 
Haivali ;  where  the  heterodox  receive  much  the  same  kind 
of  countenance  from  the  Ottoman  as  the  Catholic  college 
from  the  English  legislature.  Who  shall  then  afirm  that 
the  l\urks  are  ignorant  bigots,  when  they  thus  erinoe  the 
exact  proportion  of  Christian  charity  which  is  tolerated  In 
the  most  prosperous  and  orthodox  of  all  possible  kingdoms  ? 
But  though  tbuqr  aUow  all  this,  they  will  not  suffer  the  Greeks 
to  participate  in  their  pririleges:  no,  let  them  fight  their 
battles,  and  pay  their  haratch  (taxes),  be  drubbed  in  this 
world,  and  damned  in  the  next.  And  shall  we  then  eman- 
cipate our  Irish  Helots  ?  Mahomet  forbid  I  We  should  then 
be  bad  Mussulmans,  and  worse  Christians :  at  present  we 
unite  the  best  of  both  —Jesuitical  Ciith,  and  something  not 
much  inferior  to  Turkish  toleration. 


CANTO  THE  THIBD. 

Note  [F].     See  p.38. 

**  Not  vainly  did  the  earlif  Pertkm  make 
Hii  altar  the  htghptaea  ami  the  peak 
Qfeartk-o'ergozing  motmtaimit''  ^c.  —  Stansa  xd. 

It  is  to  be  recollected,  that  the  most  beautiftil  and  fan- 
pressire  doctrines  of  the  divine  Founder  of  Christianity  were 
delivered,  not  In  the  TempU,  but  on  the  Moumt.  To  wave 
the  question  of  devotion,  and  turn  to  human  eloquence, — 
the  most  effectnal  and  splendid  specimens  were  not  pro- 
nounced within  walls.  Demosthenes  addressed  the  public 
and  popular  assemblies.  Cicero  spoke  in  the  forum.  That 
this  added  to  their  effect  on  the  mind  of  both  orator  and 
bearers,  may  be  conceived  from  the  difibrence  between  what 
we  read  of  the  emotions  then  and  there  produced,  and  those 
we  ourselves  experience  in  the  perusal  in  the  closet.  It  Is 
one  thing  to  read  the  Iliad  at  SlgKum  and  on  the  tumuli,  or 
by  the  springs  with  Blount  Ida  above,  and  the  plain  and 
rivers  and  Archipelago  around  you ;  and  another  to  trim  your 
taper  over  it  in  a  snug  iXbnxj—tkit  I  know.  Were  the 
early  and  rapid  progress  of  what  Is  called  Methodism  to  be 
attributed  to  any  cause  beyond  the  enthusiasm  excited  by  its 
vehem^t  faith  and  doctrines  (the  truth  or  error  of  which  I 
presume  neither  to  canvass  nor  to  question),  I  should  venture 
to  ascribe  it  to  the  practice  of  preachfaig  in  the  jfeUs,  and  the 
unstudied  and  extemporaneous  eAisions  of  Its  teachers.— 
The  Mussulmans,  whose  erroneous  devotion  (at  least  in  the 
lower  orders)  is  most  sincere,  and  therefore  Impressive,  are 
accustomed  to  repeat  their  prescribed  orisons  and  prayers, 
wherever  they  may  be,  at  the  stated  hours— of  course,  fre- 
quently in  the  open  air,  kneeling  upon  a  light  mat  (which 
they  carry  for  the  purpose  of  a  bed  or  cushion  as  required)  ; 
the  ceremony  lasts  some  minutes,  during  which  they  are 
totally  absorbed,  and  only  living  in  their  supplication: 
nothing  can  disturb  them.  On  me  the  simple  aud  entire 
sincerity  of  these  men,  and  the  spirit  which  appeared  to  be 
within  and  upon  tbcm,  made  a  fkr  greater  impression  than 
any  general  rite  which  was  ever  performed  in  places  of 
worship,  of  which  I  have  seen  those  of  almost  every  per- 


suasion under  the  sun ;  Inrlnding  meet  of  < 
and  the  Greek,  the  Catholir.  the  Armeoian, 
the  Jewish,  and  the  BCabometan.  Many  ot  tke  acjpmik  af 
whom  there  are  numbers  In  the  Turkish  empire,  are  lioliS'Ti. 
and  have  free  exerdse  of  their  belief  aadttavtoea:  satmstf 
these  I  had  a  distant  view  of  aft  Pacns;  and,  frwn  what  I 
could  make  out  of  them,  they  appeared  to  be  of  a  tndyFsgaa 
description,  and  not  very  agreeable  to  a  i 


Note  [O].     See  ik.39. 


Undjfimg  Loae't,  tako 

To  wkidk  tke  9tn$  are  ...,„■ 

Is  a  pervadimg  fye  aad  ligki, 

Rousseau**  H^lolse,  LeCtre  17.  part.  4.  noto.  ~  Caa  Bsa> 
tagnes  sont  d  hautes  qu'une  denl-beore  aprte  le  acdeO  cooctt. 
leurs  sommeto  sont  Malrte  de  sea  rayona:  dooi  le  n?^ 
forme  sur  oes  dmes  blanches  SHsr  beUe  uiwfiaa  dk  rme,  qa  r. 
aper^oit  de  fort  loin.**— This  applies  motw  panicniarlr  c 

the  heights  over  MeOlerie **  J*allal  i  Vev^  lo^  s  U 

Clef,  et  pendant  deux  jours  que  j*y  restal  aans  voir 

Je  pris  pour  oette  vUle  nn  amour  qui  m*a  snlvi 

mes  voyages,  et  qui  m'y  a  (Ut  itabllr  enfin  les  b^roa  dr  s.^ 

roman.    Je  dirals  volontlers  k  ceux  qui  ont  da  gafii  cs  <;  j 

sont  senslbles :  AUea  i  Vevay— vtsUcs  le  pays,  ^— — 

les  sites,  promenes-vous  sur  le  lac,  eft  ditea  si  la  Naturr  a  4 

pas  iUt  oe  beau  pays  pour  une  Julie,  poor  une  Cbdru,  ct  peer 

un.St.  Preux;  mais  ne  les  y  chercfaes  pM.**— Lo  i'». 

/ewuNW,  livre  iv.  p.  306.    Lyon,  ed.  1796.  —  la  July.  I«l«..  t 

made  a  voyage  round  the  Lake  of  Geneva ;  and,  w  br  assr 

own  observations  have  led  me  In  a  not  ualntereaaad  nor  c- 

attentive  survqr  of  aU  the  scenes  OMMt  celebnted  by  Bo^a^ 

hi  Us  **  H^loise,.'*  I  can  safely  say,  thaft  la  tMs  thctv  b  » 

exaggeration.    It  would  be  difllcult  to  aee  Oaiwaa  (wtt  ^ 

scenes  around  It,  Vevay,  Chlllon,  BovereC,  St.  G^e.  ■->  . 

lerie.  Bivan,  and  the  entrances  of  the  Bhone)  victo 

Ibrdbly  struck  with  Its  peculiar  adaptatloo  to  tbc 

and  events  with  which  it  has  been  peopled.     B«t  thb  u  %' 

all:   the  feeling  with  which  all  araoDd  r^ft    a^  ^a^ 

opposite  rocks  of  Melllerie,  is  Inrestad,  la  of  n  stil  h£*  - 

and  more  comprehensive  order  than  Uie  mere  tympac^  «  ^ 

Individual  passion ;  ** '-  ti  >mtf  Trf  thit  rrlstiwira  rflwa  ■  ~ 

most  exteiMled  and  sublime  capacity,  and  of  < 

tidpation  of  its  good  and  of  its  glory  a  it  la  the  i 

of  the  universe,  which  is  there  more 

manifested ;  and  of  which,  though  knowing  < 

we  lose  our  indiriduality,  and  mingle  In  the 

whole.  —  If  Bousseau  had  never  written, 

assodatioos  would  not  lees  have  bdoaged  to 

He  has  added  to  the  Interest  of  his  works  by  i 

he  has  shown  his  sense  of  thdr  beauty  by  the 

they  have  done  that  for  htm  which  no  he 

for  them.  —  I  had  the  fortune  (good  or  evil  aa  it^ 

to  sail  from  MeiUerie  (where  we  landed  Ibr 

St.  Gingo  during  a  lake  storm,  which  ad^d  to  tbe 

cence  of  all  around,  although  occasioaBUy 

danger  to  the  boat,  which  was  small  and  overloa^^    ft  «■ 

over  this  very  part  of  the  lake  that  ffnnsacan  I 

boat  of  St.  Preux  and  Madame  Wolmar  to 


a  pel 


(h- 


shdter  during  a  tempest  Ongainingthei 

I  found  that  the  wind  had  been  soAdantly 

down  some  fine  old  chestnut  trees  on  the  lai 

mountains.    On  the  opposite  hel|bt  of 

The  hills  are  covered  with  vineyards,  and 

some  small  but  beantlAil  woods;  one  of 

the**  Bosquet deJoUe;** and  It  la 

long  ago  cut  down  by  the  brutal  seUsfaneaa  of  tb» 

St.  Bernard  (to  whom  the  land  appeitatBed),thMtkr  I 

might  be  enclosed  btto  a  vineyard  flbr  the  i 

an  execrable  superstltloa,  tha  *■*"»»»— ^  af 

point  out  the  spot  where  Its  trees  stood,  cailiatiifey] 

which  consecrated  and  survived  them. 


^ 
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been  particularly  fortunate  Id  the  preterration  of  the  **  local 
habitation!  "  he  hai  given  to  "  airy  notfalngi."  The  Prior 
of  Great  St.  Bernard  hat  cut  down  some  of  hli  woods  for 
the  sake  of  a  few  casks  ol  wine,  and  Baonaparte  has  leTellrd 
part  of  the  rocks  of  Melllerle  in  improving  the  road  to  the 
SimploD.  The  road  is  an  excellent  one ;  but  I  cannot  quite 
agree  with  the  remark  which  1  heard  made,  that  **  La  route 
Taut  mieux  que  let  souvenirs.** 


CANTO  THE  FOURTH- 

HISTORICAL  NOTES 

No.  I.  —  Stats  Dungeons  «p  Vbnics. 

**  J  Hood  in  Venice^  on  ike  Bridge  qfSiehti 
A  palace  and  a  prison  on  each  hand.    —  Stanza  I. 

The  communication  between  the  ducal  palace  and  the  prisons 
of  Venice  is  by  a  gloomy  bridge,  or  covered  gallery,  high 
above  the  water,  and  divided  by  a  stone  wall  into  a  passage 
and  a  cell.  The  state  dungeons,  called  pomi^  or  wells,  were 
sunk  in  the  thick  walls  of  the  palace ;  and  the  prisoner  when 
taken  out  to  die  was  conducted  across  the  gallery  to  the 
other  side,  and  being  then  led  back  into  the  other  com- 
partment, or  cell,  upon  the  bridge,  was  there  strangled.  The 
low  portal  through  which  the  criminal  was  taken  into  this 
cell  is  now  walled  up ;  but  the  passage  is  still  open,  and  is 
still  known  by  the  name  of  the  Bridge  of  Sighs.  The  poizi 
are  under  the  flooring  of  the  chamber  at  the  foot  of  the 
bridge.  They  were  formerly  twelve ;  but  on  the  first  arrlVal 
of  the  French,  the  Venetians  hastily  blocked  or  broke  up  the 
deeper  of  these  dungeons.  You  may  still,  however,  descend 
by  a  trap-door,  and  crawl  dovrn  through  holes,  half-choked 
by  rubbish,  to  the  depth  of  two  stories  below  the  first  range. 
If  you  are  in  want  of  consolation  for  the  extinction  of  pa- 
trician power,  perhaps  you  may  find  it  there ;  scarcely  a  ray 
of  light  glimmers  into  the  narrow  gallery  which  leads  to  the 
cells,  and  the  places  of  confinement  themselves  are  totally 
dark.  A  small  hole  in  the  wall  admitted  the  damp  air  of  the 
passages,  and  served  for  the  introduction  of  the  prisoner's 
food.  A  wooden  pallet,  raised  a  foot  from  the  ground,  was 
tho  only  flimiture. .  The  conductors  tell  you  that  a  light  was 
not  allowed.  The  cells  are  about  five  paces  in  length,  two 
and  a  half  in  width,  and  seven  feet  in  height.  They  are 
directly  beneath  one  another,  and  respiration  is  somewhat 
difficult  in  the  lower  holes.  Only  one  prisoner  was  found 
when  the  republicans  flescended  into  these  hideous  recesses, 
and  be  is  said  to  have  been  confined  sixteen  years.  But  the 
inmates  of  the  dungeons  beneath  had  left  traces  of  their  re- 
pentance, or  of  their  despair,  which  are  still  visible,  and  may» 
perhaps,  owe  something  to  recent  ingenuity.  Some  of  the 
detained  appear  to  have  oflTended  against,  and  others  to  have 
belonged  to,  the  sacred  body,  not  only  from  their  signatures, 
but  from  the  churches  and  belMes  which  they  have  scratched 
upon  the  walls.  The  reader  may  not  object  to  see  a  specimen 
of  the  records  prompted  by  so  terrific  a  solitude.  As  nearly 
as  they  could  be  copied  by  more  than  one  pendl,  three  of 
them  are  as  follows :  — 

1.  NON  TI  FIDAX  AD  ALCUNO  PXMSA  e  TACl 

SB  rvGiR  wax  db  spioni  insioib  e  lacci 

IL  PRNTIBTI  PBNTIRTI  NULLA  OlOVA 
MA  BBN  Dl  TAUIB  TOO  L\  VBBA  PKOVA 

1G07.     AOI  2.  OBMAKO.  POT  Kt- 
TBNTO  P*  LA  BBSTIBMMA  P*  AVBX  DATO 
DA  MAHZAR  A  UN  MOBTO 

lACOMO  .  GRim  .  SCK1S8B. 

2.  UN  PABLAR  POCnO  Ot 
NBOARB  PRONTO  Ct 

UN  PENSAR  AL  PINB  PDO  DARI  LA  VITA 
A  NOl  ALTRI  MBSCHINl 

EGO  lONN  BAPTI8TA  AD 
ICCLBStAM  CORTRLLARIUf. 

3.  DB  CBI  Ml  PIDO  GOARDAMI  DIO 

DX  CHI  NON  Ml  PIDO  Ml  OUARDARO  lO 
A  TA       H        A       NA 

T .    LA  a    .    C    .    K    .    B  . 


The  copyist  has  followed,  not  corrected,  the  solecisms  \ 
some  of  which  are,  however,  not  quite  so  decided,  since  the 
letters  were  evidently  scratched  in  the  dark.  It  only  need 
be  observed,  that  beHemmia  and  mangfor  may  be  read  in  the 
first  inscription,  which  was  probably  written  by  a  prisoner 
confined  for  some  act  of  impiety  committed  at  a  funeral ;  that 
CorteOariuf  Is  the  name  of  a  parish  on  terra  firma,  near  the 
sea ;  and  that  the  last  initkls  evidently  are  put  for  Fiva  la 
santa  Oiiem  KattoUea  Romama. 


y 


No.  IL  —  SONOS  OT  THS  GONDOLIBES. 

**  In  Venice  Ta$$o*s  eekoe$  are  mo  more,**—  Stanxa  ill. 

The  well  known  song  of  the  gondoliers,  of  alternate  stanzas 
from  Tasso's  Jerusalem,  has  died  with  the  independence  of 
Venice.  Editions  of  the  poem,  with  the  original  in  one 
column,  and  the  Venetian  variations  on  the  other,  as  sung 
by  the  boatmen,  were  once  common,  and  are  still  to  be 
found.  The  following  extract  will  serve  to  show  the  diflbr- 
ence  between  the  Tuscan  epic  and  the  "  Canta  alia  Bar- 
carioU." 

ORIGINAL. 

Canto  I'arme  pietose,  e  '1  capitano 
Che  '1  gran  Sepolcro  libero  dl  Cristo. 

Molto  egli  oprb  col  senno,  e  con  la  mano 
Molto  soflM  nel  glorioso  acquisto ; 

B  in  van  1'  Inferno  a  lui  s*  oppose,  e  in  vano 
S'  armb  d'Asia,  e  dl  Libia  11  popol  roisto, 

Che  11  Ciel  gli  did  favore,  e^sotto  a  i  Santi 

Segnl  ridosse  1  suoi  compagni  erranti. 

TXNBTIAN. 

L'  ame  pietose  de  cantar  gho  vogia, 

E  de  Goffredo  la  immortal  braura 
Che  al  fin  1'  ha  libera  co  strauia,  e  dogla 

Del  nostro  buon  Gesfi  la  Sepoltura 
De  meso  roondo  unlto,  e  de  quel  Bogia 

Mlssier  Pluton  non  1*  ha  bu  mai  paura : 
Dio  r  ha  agiuti,  e  i  compagni  sparpagnai 
Tutti  '1  gh^l  ha  messl  insieme  i  di  del  Dai. 

Some  of  the  elder  gondoliers  will,  however,  take  up  and 
continue  a  stansa  of  their  once  fkroiliar  bard. 

On  the  7th  of  hut  January,  the  author  of  Childe  Harold, 
and  another  Englishman,  the  writer  of  this  notice,  rowed  to 
the  Lido  with  two  singers,  one  of  whom  was  a  carpenter,  and 
the  other  a  gondolier.  The  former  placed  himself  at  the 
prow,  the  latter  at  the  stem  of  the  boat.  A  little  after 
leaving  the  quay  of  the  Piazsetta,  they  began  to  sing,  and 
continued  their  exerdse  until  we  arrived  at  the  Island.  They 
gave  us,  amongst  other  essays,  the  death  of  Clorinda,  and 
the  palace  of  Armida ;  and  did  not  sing  the  Venetian,  but 
the  Tuscan  verses.  The  carpenter,  however,  who  was  the 
cleverer  of  the  two,  and  was  frequently  obliged  to  prompt 
his  companion,  told  us  that  he  could  translate  the  original. 
He  added,  that  he  could  sing  almost  three  himdred  stanzas, 
but  had  not  spirits  (morbin  was  the  word  he  used)  to  learn 
any  more,  or  to  sing  what  he  already  knew :  a  man  must 
have  idle  time  on  his  hands  to  acquire,  or  to  repeat,  and,  said 
the  poor  fellow,  *'  look  at  my  clothes  and  at  me ;  I  am  starv- 
ing." This  speech  was  more  affecting  than  his  performance, 
which  habit  alone  can  make  attractive.  The  recitative  wet 
shrill,  screaming,  and  monotonous ;  and  the  gondolier  behind 
assisted  his  voice  by  holding  his  hand  to  one  side  of  his 
mouth.  The  carpenter  used  a  quiet  action,  which  he 
evidently  endeavoured  to  restrain ;  but  was  too  much  inter- 
ested in  his  subject  altogether  to  repress.  From  these  men 
we  learnt  that  singing  is  not  confined  to  the  gondoliers,  and 
that,  although  the  chant  is  seldom,  if  ever,  voluntary,  there 
are  still  several  amongst  the  lower  classes  who  are  ar^MaJntwl 
with  a  few  stanzas. 

It  does  not  appear  that  It  Is  usual  for  the  performers  to 
row  and  sing  at  the  same  tfane.  Although  the  verse*  of  the 
Jerusalem  are  no  longer  casually  heard,  there  Is  yet  much 
music  upon  the  Venetian  canals ;  and  upon  holidays,  those 
strangers  who  are  not  near  or  informed  enough  to  distinguish 
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«he  wordj,  may  fkncy  that  vamy  of  the  goadolai  ttlll  rowttiid 
with  the  ftraint  of  Toiso.  The  writer  of  some  remarkt 
vhidi  appeared  in  the  **  Curioaftlet  of  Literature'*  matt 
excuse  hit  being  twice  quoted ;  for,  with  the  exception  of 
some  phra«et  a  little  too  ambltJout  and  extraragant,  he  has 
Airnithed  a  Tcry  exact,  as  weU  as  agreeable,  description :  — 

*'  In  Venice  the  gondoliers  know  by  heart  long  passages 
Itom  Ariofto  and  Tasso,  and  often  chant  them  with  a  peculiar 
melody.  But  this  talent  seems  at  present  on  the  decline :  — 
at  least,  after  taking  some  pains,  I  could  find  no  more  than 
Xwo  persons  who  delirered  to  me  in  this  way  a  passage  from 
Tasso.  I  must  add,  that  the  late  Mr.  Berry  once  chaunted 
to  me  a  passage  in  Tauo  in  the  manner,  as  he  assured  ^e, 
of  the  gondoliers. 

'*  There  are  always  two  concerned,  who  alternately  sing 
-the  strophes.  We  know  the  melody  erentually  by  Bousseau, 
to  whose  soDgs  It  is  printed ;  It  has  properly  no  melodious 
movement,  and  is  a  sort  of  medium  between  the  canto  fermo 
and  the  canto  flgurato;  it  approaches  to  the  former  by 
recitatlTical  declamation,  and  to  the  latter  by  passages  and 
course,  by  which  one  syllable  is  detained  and  embellished. 

"  I  entered  a  gondola  by  moonlight ;  one  singer  placed 
himself  forwards  and  the  other  aft,  and  thus  proceeded  to 
St.  Georgio.  One  began  the  song :  when  he  had  ended  his 
strophe,  the  other  took  up  the  lay,  and  so  continued  the  song 
alternately.  Throughout  the  whole  of  it,  the  same  notes 
inTariably  returned ;  but,  according  to  the  subject  matter  of 
the  strophe,  they  laid  a  greater  or  a  smaller  stress,  sometimes 
on  one,  and  sometimes  on  another  note,  and  indeed  changed 
the  enunciation  of  the  whole  strophe  as  the  object  of  the 
poem  altered. 

**  On  the  whole,  howerer,  the  sounds  were  hoarse  and 
screaming :  they  seemed.  In  the  manner  of  all  rude  uncirillsed 
men,  to  make  the  excellency  of  their  singing  in  the  force  of 
their  Tolce :  one  seemed  desirous  of  conquering  the  other 
by  the  strength  of  his  lungs;  and  so  far  from  receiving 
delight  from  this  scene  (shut  up  as  I  was  in  the  box  of  the 
gondola),  I  found  myself  In  a  rery  unpleasant  situation. 

"  My  companion,  to  whom  I  communicated  this  circum- 
stance, being  rery  desirous  to  keep  up  the  credit  of  his 
countrymen,  assured  me  that  this  singing  was  rery  delightful 
when  heard  at  a  distance.  Accordingly  we  got  out  upon  the 
shore,  leaving  one  of  the  singers  in  the  gondola,  while  the  ^ 
other  went  to  the  distance  of  some  hundred  paces.  They 
now  began  to  sing  against  one  another,  and  I  kept  walking 
up  and  down  between  them  both,  so  as  always  to  leave  him 
who  was  to  begin  his  part.  I  frequenUy  stood  still  and 
hearkened  to  the  one  and  to  the  other. 

"  Here  the  scene  was  properly  introduced.  The  strong 
declamatory,  and,  as  it  were,  shrieking  sound,  met  the  ear 
from  far,  and  called  forth  the  attention ;  the  quickly  succeed- 
mg  transitions,  which  necessarily  required  to  be  sung  in  a 
lower  tone,  seemed  like  plaintive  strains  succeeding  the 
vociferations  of  emotion  or  of  pain.  The  other,  who  listened 
attentively,  immediately  began  where  the  former  left  off, 
answering  him  in  milder  or  more  vehement  notes,  according 
as  the  purport  of  the  strophe  required.  The  sleepy  canals, 
the  lofty  buildings,  the  splendour  of  the  moon,  the  deep 
shadows  of  the  few  gondolas  that  moved  like  spirits  hither 
and  thither,  Increased  the  striking  peculiarity  of  the  scene ; 
and,  amidst  all  these  circumstances,  it  was  easy  to  confess 
the  character  of  this  wonderfUl  harmony. 

"  It  suits  perfectly  well  with  an  idle  solitary  mariner,  lying 
at  length  in  his  vessel  at  rest  on  one  of  these  canals,  waiting 
for  his  company,  or  for  a  £are,  the  tiresomeness  of  which 
situation  Is  somewhat  alleviated  by  the  songs  and  poetical 
stories  he  has  in  memory.  He  often  raises  his  voice  as  loud 
as  he  can,  which  extends  Itself  to  a  vast  distance  over  the 
tranquil  mirror ;  and  as  all  Is  sttil  around,  he  is,  at  it  were, 
in  a  solitude  In  the  midst  of  a  Isrge  and  populous  town.  Here 
is  no  rattling  of  carriages,  no  noise  of  foot  passenRvrs  ;  a 
silent  gondola  glides  now  and  then  by  him,  of  which  the 
splashings  of  the  oars  are  scarcely  to  be  heard. 


I  Th*  vTitcr  rat«nt  Udo,  which  b  DOS  a  log  row  of 
bind;  tmu,  tho  ihon. 


idaadSfboS  aldog 


*  At  a  distance  he  heafa  anotlMr.fMrhapavttarlf  i 
to  him.  Melody  and  verse  faumedtatcly  attaeli  the  eve 
atraogers ;  be  becomes  the  responriwacho  to  CM  fcrflMT.  aari 
exerts  hlmsolf  to  be  board  as  ba  had  baud  tlw  other.  By  a 
ladt  convention  they  alternate  verse  for  verse  ;  tbangk  tte 
song  should  last  the  whole  night  throagb,  they  oiccrtaia 
themselves  without  fhtigue ;  the  hearers,  wtieane  paaAag  be* 
tween  the  two,  take  part  In  the  ■imneinwil 

*'  This  Tocal  performance  ioaods  beat  at  a  great  dlstwc*. 
and  is  then  inexpressibly  ehamlng,  as  it  onty  f-ilft  ta 
design  in  the  seotimeat  of  remoteoeu.  It  ia  plaAadw,  b« 
not  dismal  in  iu  sound,  and  at  times  It  ia  scarcer  poaaiU*  t» 
refrain  fh>m  tears.  My  companion,  who  otherwiae  was  »« 
«  very  delicately  organisad  person,  said  fvlte  vnmxfmotiLj : 
—  E  slngolare  come  qoel  canto  iBtaaerlace,  •  wnlto  fn 
quando  lo  cantano  megllo. 

"  I  was  told  that  the  women  of  Ubo,  the  iamg  rmm  ^ 
islands  that  divides  the  Adriatic  ttam  the  Lafooas  *.  fm- 
ticularly  the  women  of  the  extreme  districU  of  Milwnnwi 
and  Palestrina,  sing  in  like  manner  the  works  of  Tasao  u 
these  and  similar  tunes. 

**  They  have  the  custom,  wlwn  their  butfioads  are  fttbr^r 
out  at  sea,  to  sit  along  the  shore  in  the  evenings  and  ria-.v^ 
rate  these  songs,  and  continue  to  do  so  with  great  riol#«r->. 
till  each  of  them  can  distinguish  the  respooaes  of  her  «■« 
husband  at  a  distance.  "* 

The  love  of  music  and  of  poetry  dlstingwishea  all  clawies 
of  Venetians,  even  amongst  the  tuneAil  sons  of  Italy.  Tk« 
city  itself  can  occaaionally  Atmish  respectaMe 
two  and  eren  three  opera-houses  at  a  tlm« ;  and 
few  events  In  private  life  that  do  not  call  €ofth 
and  circulated  sonnet.  Does  a  physldan  or  a  lai 
•his  degree,  or  a  clergyman  preach  his  maidrm 
surgeon  performed  an  operation,  would  a  hartoqata 
his  deftarture  or  his  benefit,  are  yoa  to  be 
a  marriage,  or  a  birth,  or  a  lawsuit,  the  Moses 
to  flimish  the  same  number  of  syllables,  and  the 
triumphs  blase  abroad  in  virgin  white 
placards  on  half  the  comers  of  the  csfdtal. 
of  a  favourite  "  prima  donna  *'  brings  dowa  a 
poetical  tributes  from  those  upper  regions,  ttam 
theatres,  nothing  bat  cupids  and  snow-storms ; 
to  descend.  There  is  a  poetry  in  the  rery  life  of  a  Vi 
which,  in  its  common  course,  is  varied  with  thuec 
and  changes  so  reoommendable  in  fiction,  hat  so 
from  the  sober  monotony  of  northern  exlstrsMV ; 
are  raised  into  duties,  (hitles  are  softened  Into 
and  every  otti«ct  being  considered  as  equally : 
of  the  business  of  life,  Is  inooonced  aad 
the  same  earnest  indifference  aad  gay  Msidulty.  TW 
Venetian  gasette  constantly  doses  Its 
following  trifiB  advertisement :  — 

Ckaradt. 


Exposition  of  the  most  Holy 
8t 


Sacrament  is  tbm 


Thcmtrea, 

St.  Moses,  opera 
St.  Benedict,  a 
St.  Lcdw,  repose. 

When  it  is  recollected  what  the  C^atholn 
coBsecrsted  wafer  to  be,  we  may  perhaps  think  It 
more  respeetidde  niche  than  bet 
bousei 


▼      ■ 


No.  III.  — Tui  Lion  avj>  Ho 

**  St.  Mark  fftstn  kit  Horn 
Stontf." -^  Stanza  xl. 


ow  St.  MAas*^ 


The  Lion  has  lost  nothing  by  his  Jooraey  to  tte 
but  the  gospel  which  supported  the  paw;  that  te 


alls.  10  BUm*^  IA  — 


ISJ7 


^' 


lev«l  with  the  othsr  foot.  The  Honei  alao  are  returned  to 
the  lU-ehoaea  spot  whence  they  «et  out,  and  are,  as  before, 
half  hidden,  under  the  porch  window  of  St.  Mark's  church. 
Their  history,  after  a  desperate  struggle,  has  been  satisfac- 
torily  explored.  The  decisions  and  doubU  of  Ertsso  and 
ZanettI,  and  lastly,  of  the  Count  Leopold  Cicognara,  would 
liave  given  them  a  Roman  extraction,  and  a  pedigree  not 
more  ancient  than  the  reign  of  Nero.  But  M.  de  Schlegel 
atepped  in  to  teach  the  Venetians  the  value  of  their  own 
treasures,  and  a  Greek  vindicated,  at  last  and  for  ever,  the 
pretension  of  his  countrymen  to  this  noble  production. '  M. 
Mustoxidi  has  not  been  Left  without  a  reply ;  but,  as  yet,  ho 
has  received  no  answer.  It  should  seem  that  the  horses  are 
irrevocably  Chian,  and  were  transferred  to  Constaotlnople 
Uy  Theodoslus.  Lapidary  writing  is  a  (hvourite  play  of  the 
Italians,  and  has  conferred  reputation  on  mor»  than  one  of 
their  literary  characters.  One  of  the  best  specimens  of  Bo- 
donl's  typography  U  a  respectable  volume  of  inscriptions,  all 
written  by  his  friend  Pacdaudl.  Several  were  prepared  for 
the  recovered  hones.  It  is  to  be  hoped  the  best  was  not 
•elected,  when  the  following  words  were  ranged  tn  gold 
letters  above  the  cathedral  porch :  — 

QUATUOa  *  SaUOaUM  *  SIGMA  '  A  '  VBNXTIS  *  BTZAimO  * 
CAPTA  •  AD  •  TEKF  *  D  *  MAX  '  A  '  X  '  8  '  MCCIV  '  POSITA  *  QOA  ' 
HOSTlLlil  •  COnniTAS  •  A  •  BISCCIIK;  •  AB»TULBXAT  *  rXANC  *  I  * 
IMF  '  PACia  *  OBBI  *  DATJB  *  TXOPBJBOM  '  A  *  MDCCGZV  *  VICTOX* 
■EOCXIT. 

Nothing  shall  be  said  (^  the  Latin ;  but  It  may  be  permitted 
to  observe,  that  the  injustice  of  the  Venetians  In  transporting 
the  horses  fVimi  Constantinople  was  at  least  equal  to  that  of 
the  French  in  carrying  them  to  Paris,  and  that  It  would  have 
been  more  prudent  to  have  avoided  all  allusions  to  either 
robbery.  An  apostolic  prince  should,  perhaps,  have  ohjected 
to  aflSxing  over  the  principal  entrance  of  a  metropolitan 
church  an  inscription  having  a  reference  to  any  other 
triumphs  than  those  of  religion.  Nothing  less  than  the 
pacification  of  the  world  can  excuse  such  a  solecism. 


No.  IV.  —  SuBMissioK  or  Barbaroma  to  Pops 
Alxzander  HL 

**  The  Suabian  tued^  and  now  ike  AnHrian  reigns-^ 
An  Emperor  tramples  where  an  Emperor  knelt." 

^^  StanMxii. 

After  many  vain  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  Italians  entirely 
to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  Frederic  Barbarossa,aBd  as  fruitless 
Attempts  of  the  Emperor  to  make  himself  absolute  master 
throughout  the  whole  of  his  Cisalpine  dominions,  the  bloody 
struggles  of  four  and  twenty  years  were  happily  brought  to  a 
eloM  in  the  city  of  Venice.  The  articles  of  a  treaty  had 
been  previously  agreed  upon  between  Pope  Alexander  11 1^ 
and  Barbarossa ;  and  the  former  having  received  a  safe-con- 
duct, had  already  arrived  at  Venice  from  Ferrara,  in  company 
with  the  ambassadors  of  the  King  of  Sicily  and  the  consuls 
ot  the  Lombard  league.  There  still  remained,  however,, 
many  points  to  adjust,  and  for  several  days  the  peace  was 
believed  to  be  impracticable.  At  this  juncture  it  was  sud> 
denly  reported  that  the  Emperor  had  arrived  at  Chioza.  a 
town  fifteen  miles  fh>m  the  capital.  The  Venetians  rose 
tumultuously,  and  insisted  upon  immediately  conducting 
him  to  the  city.  The  Lombards  took  the  alarm,  and  de- 
parted towards  Treviso.  The  Pope  himself  was  appreben. 
aive  of  some  disaster  if  Frederic  should  suddenly  advance 
upon  him,  but  was  reassured  by  the  prudence  and  address 
of  Sebastian  Ziani,  the  Doge.  Several  embassies  passed 
between  Chlosa  and  the  capital^  until,  at  last,  the  Emperor,, 
relaxing  somewhat  of  hi*  pretensions,  **  laid  aside  his  leonine 
ferocity,  and  put  oa  the  mildness  of  the  lamb."* 

1  Sal  quattroeavilU  delta  BMiliea dl  S.  Marco  ia  Vaiwta.  Lsttara  dt 
Afidrc*  lliutoKldl  CordKM.    Padua,  ISIS. 

9  *'  Qnlbnt  indltk.  Impcrsior,  operant*  to,  qui  oorda  prlnei|mni  ric«t 
vult  ct  qoando  rait  hanuUlar  incllnac,  ieonina  ftrtUM  dcpotlta,  ovimun 
0iaiisaetiidtiMin  taiduii.'*  —  HomuaUtt  Salsmitanl  Chronfeon,  apud  Script. 
Mar.  luk  torn.  vU.  p.  229. 


On  Saturday  the  S3d  of  July,  in  the  year  1177,  six  Ve- 
netian  galleys  transferred  Frederic,  in  great  pomp,  from 
Chlosa  to  the  Island  of  Lido,  a  mile  from  Venice.    Eariy 
the  next  morning  the  Vope,  accompanied  by  the  Sicilian 
ambassadors  and  by  the  envoys  of  Lombardy,  whom  he 
had  recalled  from  the  main  land,  together  with  a  great 
concourse  of  people,  repaired  from  the  patriarchal  palace 
to  St.  llark*s  church,  and  solemnly  absolved  the  Emperor 
and  his  partisans  from  the  excommunication  pronounced 
against  him.    The  Chancellor  of  the  Empire,  on  the  part  of 
his  master,  renounced  the  anti-popes  and  their  schismatic 
adherents.    Immediately  the  Doge,  with  a  great  suite  both 
of  the  clergy  and  laity,  got  on  board  the  galleys,  and  waiting 
on-  Frederic,  rowed  him  in  mighty  stale  from  the  Lido  to 
the  capital.    The  Emperor  descended  from  the  galley  at  the 
quay  of  the  Piazzetta.    The  Doge,  the  patriarch,  his  bishops 
and  clergy,  and  the  people  of  Venice  with  their  crosses  and 
their  standards,  marched  In  solemn  procession  before  him 
to  the  chorch  of  St.  Mark.    Alexander  was  seated  before  the 
vestibule  of  the  basilica,  attended  by  his  bishops  and  cardinals, 
by  the  patriarch  of  Aquileja,  by  the  archbishops  and  bishops 
of  Lombardy,  all  of  them  In  state,  and  clothed  in  their  church 
robes.    Frederic  approached— "moved  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
venerating  the  Almighty  in  the  person  of  Alexander,  laying 
aside  his  imperial  dignity,  and  throwing  off  his  mantle,  he 
prostraied  himself  at  fViU  length  at  the  feet  of  the  Pope. 
Alexander,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  raised  him  benlgnantly 
from  the  grovnd,  kissed  him,  blessed  him  ;  and  immediately 
the  Germans  of  the  train  sang,  with  a  loud  voice,  *  We  praise 
thee.  O  Lord.'    The  Emperor  then,  takhig  the  Pope  by  the 
right  hand,  led  him  to  the  church,  and  having  received  his 
benedictloo,  returned  to  the  ducal  paUce."  >    The  ceremony 
of  humiliation  was  repeated  the  next.  day.    The  Pope  him- 
self, at  the  request  of  Frederic,  said  mass  at  St.  Mark's. 
The  Emperor  again  laid  aside  his  imperial   mantle,  and, 
taking  a  wand  In  his  hand,  officiated  as  verger^  driving  the 
laity  from  the  choir,  and  preceding  the  pontiff  to  the  altar. 
Alexander,  after  reciting  the  gospel,  preached  to  the  people. 
The  Emperor  put  himself  close  to  the  pulpit  in  the  attitude 
of  listening ;  and  the  pontiff,  touched  by  this  mark  of  hfa 
attention  (for  he  knew  that  Frederic  did  not  understand  a 
word  he  said),  commanded  the  patriarch  of  Aquileja  to  trans- 
late the  Latin  discourse  into  the  German  tongue.    The 
creed  was  then  chanted.    Frederic  made  his  oblation,  and 
kitted  the  Pope's  feet,  and,  mass  being  over,  led  him  by  the 
hand  to  his  white  horse.    He  held  the  stirrup,  and  would 
have  led  the  horse's  rein  to  the  water  side,  had  not  the 
Pope  accepted  of  the  Inclination  for  the  performance,  and 
aflhctlooately  dismissed  him  with  his  benediction.  Such  is  the 
substance  of  the  account  left  by  the  archbishop  of  Salerno, 
who  was  present  at  the  ceremony,  and  whose  story  is  con. 
firmed  by  every  subsequent  narration.   It  would  be  not  worth 
so  minute  a  record,  were  It  not  the  triumph  of  liberty  as  well 
as  of  superstition.    The  states  of  Lombardy  owed  to  it  the 
confirmation  of  their  privileges ;  and  Alexander  had  reason 
to  thank  the  Almighty,  who  had  enabled  an  infirm,  unarmed 
old  mam  to  subdue  a  terrible  and  potent  sovereign. « 


No.  V.  —  He  NAT  Danbolo. 

"^  Oh,  for  one  hour  qf  blind  old  Dandolo  ! 
TKodogenariam  chiefs  J^pumtium's  oonqver^Jbe.** 

Stanza  xH. 

The  reader  will  recoUect  the  exclamation  of  the  High- 
lander, OA  Jbr  one  hour  qf  Dundee !  Henry  Dandolo  when 
elected  Doge,  fn  1 192,  was  eighty-five  years  of  age.  Wh«n 
he  comRumded  the  Venetians  at  the  taking  of  Constitntinople 
he  was  consequently  ninety-seven  years  old.    At  this  age  he 


3  Rtr.  Ital.tora.  vll.  p-  t5l. 

4  ff«e  the  nboTC-dtcd  Ronmald  efSalCTne.    In  •  Mnend  Mrnifln  vhleh 
Alcnndrr  pfeacbad,  on  ttw  flnt  daj  of  Aoftntf 
ho  caatparaid  Frederic  to  tiM  prodlial  *uu,  and  \ 
fiubcr. 


«  tlia  KmpcnMr. 
to  tho  fgvglTlnii 


3  D2 
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annexed  the  fourth  and  a  half  of  the  whole  empire  of  Roma- 
nia I,  for  so  the  Roman  empire  was  then  called,  to  the  title 
and  to  the  territories  of  the  Venetian  Doge.  The  three 
eighths  of  this  empire  were  presenred  in  the  diplomas  until 
the  dukedom  of  Gioranni  Dolflno,  who  made  use  of  the  abore 
designation  in  the  j ear  13A7.  * 

Dandolo  led  the  attack  on  Constantinople  lo  person :  two 
ships,  the  raradise  and  the  Pilgrim,  were  tied  together,  and 
a  drawbridge  or  ladder  let  down  from  their  higher  yards  to 
the  walls.  The  Doge  was  one  of  the  first  to  rush  into  the 
city.  Then  was  completed,  said  the  Venetians,  the  pro- 
phecy of  the  Erythraan  sibyl :  —  **  A  gathering  together  of 
the  powerful  shall  be  made  amidst  the  waves  of  the  Adriatic, 
under  a  blind  leader ;  they  shall  beset  the  goat  ^  they  shall 
profane  Bysantium  —  they  shall  blacken  her  buildings  —  her 
spoils  shaU  be  dispersed ;  a  new  goat  shall  bleat  until  they 
have  measured  out  and  run  over  fifty-four  feet,  nine  inches, 
and  a  half."  *  Dandolo  died  on  the  first  day  of  June,  1906, 
having  reigned  thirteen  years,  six  months,  and  five  days,  and 
was  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Sophia,  at  Constantinople. 
Strangely  enough  It  must  sound,  that  the  name  of  the  rebel 
apothecary  who  received  the  Doge's  sword,  and  annihilated 
the  ancient  gorenunent,  in  1796-7,  was  Dandolo. 


No.  VI The  War  or  Chioia. 

**  But  U  not  Doria's  menace  come  to  paui 
Are  they  not  bridled  f  "—  Scania  xiii. 

After  the  loss  of  the  battle  of  Pola,  and  the  taking  of  Chlota 
on  the  16th  of  August,  1379,  by  the  united  armament  of  the 
Genoese  and  Francesco  da  Carrara,  Signor  of  Padua,  the 
Venetians  were  reduced  to  the  utmost  despair.  An  embassy 
was  sent  to  the  conquerors  with  a  blank  sheet  of  paper, 
praying  them  to  prescribe  what  terms  they  pleased,  and 
leave  to  Venice  only  her  independence.  The  Prince  of  Padua 
was  InoUoed  to  listen  to  these  proposals ;  but  the  Genoese, 
who,  after  the  victory  at  Fola  had  shouted,  "  To  Venice,  to 
Venice,  and  long  live  St.  George  ! "  determined  to  annihi- 
late their  rival ;  and  Peter  Doria,  their  commander-in-chief, 
returned  this  answer  to  the  suppliants :  "  On  God's  faith, 
gentlemen  of  Venice,  ye  shall  have  no  peace  from  the  Signor 
of  Padua,  nor  tnm  our  commune  of  Genoa,  until  we  have 
first  put  a  rein  upon  those  unbridled  horses  of  yours,  that  are 
upon  the  porch  of  your  evangelist  St.  Mark.  When  we  have 
bridled  them,  we  shall  keep  you  quiet.  And  this  is  the 
pleasure  of  us  and  of  our  commune.  As  for  these  my  brothers 
of  Genoa,  that  you  have  brought  with  you  to  give  up  to  us,  I 
will  not  have  them :  take  them  back ;  for,  in  a  few  days  hence, 
I  shall  come  and  let  them  out  of  prison  myself,  both  these  and 
all  the  others."  In  fact,  the  Genoese  did  advance  as  far  as 
Malamocco,  within  five  miles  of  the  capital ;  but  their  own 
danger  and  the  pride  of  their  enemies  gave  courage  to  the 
VoDeClans,  who  made  prodigious  efforts,  and  many  indi- 
vidual sacrifices,  all  of  them  carefully  recorded  by  their 
historians.  Vettor  Pisani  was  put  at  the  bead  of  thirty-four 
galleys.  The  Genoese  broke  up  from  Malamoeoo,  and  re- 
tired to  Chioia  in  October ;  but  they  again  threatened  Venice, 
which  was  reduced  to  extremities.  At  this  time,  the  Ist  of 
January,  1380,  arrived  Carlo  Zeno,  who  had  been  cruising 
on  the  Genoese  coast  with  fourteen  galleys.  The  Venetians 
were  now  strong  enough  to  besiege  the  Genoese.  Doria  was 
killed  on  the  39d  of  January,  by  a  stone  bullet  195  pounds 
weight,  discharged  from  a  bombard  called  the  Trevisan. 
Chioia  was  then  closely  invested  ;  5000  auxiliaries,  amongst 
whom  were  some  English  condottierl,  commanded  by  one 
Captain  Ceocho,  Joined  the  Venetians.  The  (jenoese,  in 
their  turn,  prayed  for  conditions,  but  none  were  granted, 
until,  at  last,  they  surrendered  at  discretion ;  and,  on  the  24th 

1  Mr.  Gfbbon  hu  omlttnl  th*  impottint  m,  snd  haa  vritMn  RoniMni 
ImtMd  nf  KomanI*.  DccIIm  Mtd  Fall,  chap.  Iil.  note  9.  But  the  title 
acquired  b«  Dandolo  runs  Ihut  in  the  chronicle  of  hit  nametake,  the  Da<e 
Andrew  I^^ndolo.  *•  PtiraU  titnio  addidit,  '  Quart*  parti*  ct  dimidlie 
toiiu*  lm)ierii  Komanis."*  And.  Dand.  Chronloon,  rap.  liL  pars  uzvit. 
•ji.  Sc'ipi.  KcT.  Iial.  torn.  xli.  pa^  S31-  And  the  Komani*  it  obaerred  In 
the  tult^cqncnt  acts  of  the  l>o((e».  Indeed,  the  continental  poamaiontor 
th*  Uraak  ampbr  In  Ennpe  vcn  iImb  Rencnlty  known  by  the  name  of 


of  June,  1380,  the  Doge  Cootarinl  made  Ui  i 
into  Chioia.  Four  thooaaod  prlicoen,  ■liMTuia  fiUttv 
many  smaller  vesaels  and  taailu,  with  all  theiiiaiiBittua  acd 
arms,  and  outfit  of  the  •xpeditioii,  CbU  Into  the  hadssT  tts 
oonquerort.  who,  had  It  not  been  for  the  IneMciMe  saner 
of  Doria,  would  have  gladly  reduced  thair  liwWna  to  ite 
dty  of  Venice.  An  aceouat  of  thiie  transartWn  is  fatal  a 
a  work  called  the  War  of  Cbiosa,  wrftten  ly  Dml  Ui. 
naiso,  who  was  In  Venice  at  the  time. 


Na  'VIL— Yekxcx  utniBft  tbb  Goriamm  w 

Austria. 

**  Thin  itreets,  amdforefgm  mepeete,  euek  me  mm$t 

Too  qft  remmd  her  who  mnd  wkmt  cwOrtfli.**— Stamaiv. 

The  population  of  Venice  at  the  end  of  the  seveoSfvra 
century  amounted  to  nearly  two  liundred  thoesttd  soak  i: 
the  last  census,  taken  two  yean  ago.  It  was  no  jaon  i:as 
about  one  hundred  and  three  thousand :  and  It  diau  i  •  -  > 
daily.    The  commerce  and  the  ofllcial  cnplojiBCDU.*:.'-. 
were  to  be  the  unexhausted  source  of  Vciwliai  gnaiKr 
have  both  expired.    Most  of  the  patrMan  nwM^"«*  tst  ^ 
serted,  and  would  gradually  disappear,  had  not  the  yot  '^ 
ment,  alarmed  tqr  the  demoUtioa  of  eeventy-two  teiat  i^ 
lost    two  years,  expressly  forbidden  this  s^  rtaoanx  tf 
poverty.    Many  remnants  of  the  Venetian  Dotrility  are  sw 
scattered  and  confounded  with  the  vealthier  Je«»  apoa  tk 
banks  of  the  Brenta,  whose  FaUadtan  palaces  have  ndJu  f 
are  sinking,  in  the  general  decay.    Of  the  **  gratiliMniu  \  ^ 
neto,"  the  name  is  atill  known,  and  that  is  all.   He  u  ^.: 
the  shadow  of  his  former  self,  but  he  is  polite  and  load.  I: 
surely  may  be  pardoned  to  him  If  be  is  qocruUMs.  «%j»^^ 
may  have  been  the  vices  of  the  reputdic,  and  attb«.ci  '•* 
natural  term  of  Its  existence  may  be  thought  by  locvigKn  *  • 
have  arrived  In  the  due  course  of  mortality,  onfy  eae  ar^- 
ment  can  be  expected  from  the  VenctJans  thonselfti  i'  '- 
time  were  the  subjects  of  the  republic  ao  ^iftanfi"**"  b  Hf 
resolution  to  rally  round  the  standard  of  St.  Mark.  ■  «"' 
it  was  for  the  last  time  unforled  ;  and  the  eowaidiceiBl  ^• 
treachery  of  the  few  patridaaa  who  reooaoMOdcd  cte  tai 
neutrality  were  confined  to  the  persoaa  of  the  tnx-^ 
themselves.    The  present  race  cannot  be  tboaght  to  r-ra 
the  loss  of  their  arlstocratical  fortna,  and  too  deipaCK  p. 
vemment ;  they  think  only  on  their  TaDisbedfaidepeod'^ 
They  pine  awqr  at  the  rt^meii:.braDce.  and  en  lUi  »:.'< 
suspend  for  a  moment  their  gay  good  homoer.    Toice  -^ 
be  said.  In  the  words  of  the  scripture,  **  to  diedaOy ; "  sai» 
general  and  so  apparent  is  the  decllae,  aa  lo  becaae  \^r*^ 
to  a  stranger,  not  reconciled  to  the  »lf  ht  of  a  vboir  r^ 
expiring  as  it  were  before  his  eyes.     So  artificial  a  or.:  * 
having  lost  that  principle  which  called  it  Into  lifr  aod  »-*'* 
ported  its  existence,  must  fall  to  pieces  at  eaec.  »M  f-' 
more  rapidly  than  It  rose.    The  abhorreoce  of  ilavcrT  * 
drove  the  Venetians  to  the  sea,  haa,  since  thtirdtiaa?* 
forced  them  to  the  land,  where  they  aaay  be  at  le»i  •**'*' 
looked  amongst  the  crowd  of  dependents,  and  set  pnae:  * 
humiliating  spectacle  of  a  whole  nation  loaded  eilk  'v*^ 
chains.     Their  livelinees,  their  aflhbllity.  and  that  U- 
indifference  which  constltutiou  alooe  can  give  (fcr  piilC''^  ' 
aspires  to  it  In  vain),  have  not  sunk  nadcr  drcmut'nrp 
but  many  peculiaritieB  of  costume  and  mannfr  have  liy  dtp^ 
been  lost,  and  the  noblct.  with  a  pride  coeaaoa  to  a3  )UJt» 
who  have  been  masters,  have  not  been  pcrsaadsd  tt  ^x 
their  Insignificance.    Tliat  splendour  vluch  vaa  a  yr^  0< 
a  portion  of  their  power,  they  woidd  nee  degradt  htc  r* 
trappings  of  their  subiectioa.    They  retired  from  the  ^^ 
which  they  had  occupied  in  the  eyes  of  their  UOam- 


Romania,  and  dut  apprilsiioa  la  nm  I 
toThrac*. 

S  SaethecananuatknorDmMaTk 

yl»ean  not  to  include  DoianOk  fcttewtMl 
mA  fin  al  IVim  liionnnl  DoKliM.*    ha 
Hcrlpt.  Rer.  Ital.  tain.  sxU.  JOO.  6it. 

9  ChnnScan,  Ibid,  paa  sail** 


»beeaf%*.  ^> 
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their  oonUntianM  In  which  would  hare  been  o  lymptom  of 
acquiescence,  and  an  intuit  to  those  who  luffered  by  the 
coranion  mltfortone.  Thoie  who  remained  in  the  degraded 
capital  might  be  said  rather  to  haunt  the  scenes  of  their  de- 
parted power,  than  to  lire  in  them.  The  reflection, "  who 
and  what  enthrals,"  will  hardly  bear  a  comment  from  one 
who  is,  nationally,  the  fkiend  and  the  ally  of  the  conqueror. 
It  may,  howerer,  be  allowed  to  say  thus  much,  tliat  to  those 
who  wish  to  recorer  their  independence,  any  masters  must 
be  an  object  of  detestation ;  and  it  may  be  safely  foretold  that 
this  unprofitable  aversion  will  not  have  been  corrected  before 
Venice  shall  iiaTe  sunk  into  the  slime  of  her  choked  canals. 


No.  YIIL  — Laura. 

**  Watering  ike  tret  tokieh  bean  kit  lady*»  name 
With  kit  mdodiomt  teart^  he  ga/ve  himte{ftofame.^* 

Stansa  xxt. 

Thanks  to  the  critical  acumen  of  a  Scotchman,  we  now 
know  as  little  of  Laura  as  ever.  >  The  discoreries  of  the 
Abbe  de  Sade,  his  triumphs,  his  sneers,  can  no  longer  Instruct 
or  amuse.  We  must  not,  howerer,  think  that  these  memoirs 
are  as  much  a  romance  as  Belisarius  or  the  Incas,  although 
we  are  told  so  oy  Dr.  Seattle,  a  great  name,  but  a  little 
authority.*  His  "labour"  has  not  been  In  rain,  notwith- 
standing his  '*  lore  "  has,  like  most  other  passions,  made  him 
ridiculous.*  The  hypothesis  which  overpowered  the  strug- 
gling Italians,  and  carried  along  less  interested  critics  in  its 
current,  is  run  out.  We  hare  another  proof  that  we  can  be 
never  sure  that  the  paradox,  the  most  singular,  and  therefore 
having  the  most  agreeable  and  authentic  air,  will  not  give 
place  to  the  re-established  ancient  prejudice. 

It  seems,  then,  first,  that  Laura  was  bom,  lived,  died,  and 
was  buried,  not  in  Avignon,  but  in  the  country.  The  fountains 
of  the  Sorga,  the  thickets  of  Cabrieres,  may  resume  their 
pretensions,  and  the  exploded  de  la  SatUe  again  be  heard 
with  complacency.  The  hypothesis  of  the  Ab1>6  had  no 
stronger  props  than  the  parchment  sonnet  and  medal  found 
on  the  skeleton  of  the  wife  of  Hugo  de  Sade,  and  the  manu- 
script note  to  the  Virgil  of  Petrarch,  now  in  the  Ambrosian 
library.  If  these  proofs  were  both  inoontesUble,  the  poetry 
was  written,  the  medal  compoaed,  cast,  and  deposited  within 
the  space  of  twelve  hours :  and  these  deliberate  duties  were 
performed  rotind  the  carcass  of  one  who  died  of  the  plague, 
and  was  hurried  to  the  grave  on  the  day  of  her  death.  These 
documents,  therefore,  are  too  decisive :  th^  prove  not  the 
fact,  but  the  forgery.  Either  the  sonnet  or  the  VirglUan 
note  must  be  a  Cslsiflcation.  The  Abb6  cites  both  as  incon- 
tcstably  true ;  the  consequent  deduction  ia  inevitable— they 
are  both  evidently  ialse.^ 

Secondly,  Laura  was  never  married,  and  was  a  haughty 
virgin  ratherthanthatlAMfrroiMf/irKdntf  wife  who  honoured 
ATignon,  by  making  that  town  the  theatre  of  an  honest 
French  passion,  and  played  off  for  one  and  twenty  years  her 
iitUe  machinery  of  alternate  fisvours  and  reAuals  >  upon  the 
first  poet  of  the  age.  It  was.  Indeed,  rather  too  untkir  that  a 
female  should  be  made  responsible  for  eleven  children  upon 
the  faith  of  a  misinterpreted  abbreviation,  and  the  decision 

1  Sc«  An  HlMoilesI  and  CriUcal  Euaif  on  the  Life  and  Character  oT  Pe- 
trarch :  and  •  DlMartatfoii  en  an  Historical  HTpothote  of  Uie  AbU  de 
.S«d«. 

X  UfeofBaaltiCfbyflirW.Foftagyvel.  H.  p.106. 

5  Mr.  Gibbon  called  hit  Mcmoln  '*  a  labour  of  love*  (lee  Dtcllne  and 
TiA\,  chap.  lis.  note  1.),  and  foUovcd  him  with  oonAdence  and  delljcht. 
The  comviler  of  a  Ten  voliunlnaua  work  muat  take  much  ctlUclam  upon 
tTiMC  Mr.  Gibbon  hat  done  to,  though  not  a«  teadU;  ■■  eoow  other 
authors. 

4  The«mnelhadhcrerea'v«kenedthcmplckBaarMr.BoneeWalpol«. 
Sec  hit  letter  to  Wanon  ia  17G3. 

A  **  Par  ea  peth  man^.  cetta  altemathre  de  fkTcnn  eC  de  rlnocan  Men 
m^nnit^e,  une  fcrnmc  tendn  et  »ma  amute,  pendant  vbut  et  an  ant,  le 
»lu«  icrand  peCtt  de  ten  Mc\t,  lant  utre  la  raafndre  brichea  aea  bemicur.'* 
M«m.  pour  la  Via  de  Pecrarqoe,  Prtfwc  aaa  Franfait. 

6  In  a  dlaloirae  with  St.  AuRiuUn,  Petrarch  hat  deenibed  lanra  at 
haTinir  a  hoAy  exhaniitcd  with  repeated  fhAt.  The  «4d  edlton  read  and 
pnmrd  pcrfMrioMMlAiM  |  but  M.  Capperonier,  librarian  to  die  French 
kh>K  ia  176S,  who  taw  the  MS.  la  the  Parit  Ubnij,  made  an  attetatkm 


of  a  librarian.  *  It  is,  however,  satisfactory  to  think  that  the 
love  of  Petrarch  was  not  Platonic,  llie  happiness  which  be 
prayed  to  possess  but  once  and  for  a  moment  was  surely  not 
of  the  mind',  and  something  so  very  real  as  a  marriage 
project,  with  one  who  has  been  idly  called  a  shadowy  tiyrapb, 
may  lie,  perhaps,  detected  in  at  least  six  places  of  his  own 
sonnets.  The  love  of  Petrarch  was  neither  Platonic  nor 
poetical :  and  if  in  one  passage  of  his  works  he  calls  it "  amore 
veementeissimo  ma  unico  ed  onesto,"  he  confesses,  in  a  letter 
to  a  friend,  that  it  was  guilty  and  perverse,  that  it  absorbed 
him  quite,  and  mastered  his  heart. 

In  this  case,  however,  he  was  perhaps  alarmed  for  the  cul- 
pability of  his  wishes ;  for  the  Abb6  de  Sade  himself,  who 
certainly  would  not  have  been  Bcnq)ttlously  delicate  if  he 
could  have  proved  his  descent  Arom  Petrarch  as  well  as 
Laura,  is  forced  into  a  stout  defence  of  his  virtuotis  grand- 
mother. As  Csr  as  relates  to  the  poet,  we  have  no  security 
for  the  innocence,  except  perhaps  in  the  constancy  of  his 
pursuit.  He  assures  us  in  hte  epistle  to  posterity,  that,  when 
arrived  at  his  fortieth  year,  he  not  only  had  In  horror,  but 
had  lost  all  recollection  and  image  of  any  ^  Irregularity." 
But  the  birth  of  his  natural  daughter  cannot  be  assigned 
earlier  than  his  thirty-ninth  year;  and  cither  the  memory  or 
the  morality  of  the  poet  miut  have  failed  him,  when  he  forgot 
or  was  guilty  of  this  tUp.  *  The  weakest  argtmient  for  the 
purity  of  this  love  has  been  tlrawn  from  the  permanence  of 
its  eflbcts,  which  survived  the  ol^ect  of  his  passion.  The 
reflection  of  M .  de  la  Bastie,  that  virtue  alone  Is  capable  of 
making  impressions  which  death  cannot  eflkce»is  one  of  those 
which  every  body  applauds,  and  every  body  finds  not  to  be 
true,  the  moment  he  examines  his  own  breast  or  the  records 
of  human  feeling.*  Such  apophthegms  can  do  nothing  for 
Petrarch  or  for  the  cause  of  morality,  except  with  the  very 
weak  and  the  very  yoimg.  He  that  has  made  even  a  little 
progress  beyond  ignorance  and  pupillage  cannot  be  edified 
with  any  thing  but  truth.  What  is  called  vindicating  the 
honour  of  an  individual  or  a  nation,  is  the  most  fiitlle,  tedious, 
and  tminstructive  of  all  writing ;  although  it  will  always  meet 
with  more  applause  than  that  sober  criticism,  which  is  attri- 
buted to  the  malicious  desire  of  reducing  a  great  man  to  the 
common  standard  of  humanity.  It  is,  after  all,  not  ixnlikely 
that  our  historian  was  right  in  retaining  his  fkvourlte  hypo- 
thetic salvo,  which  secures  the  author,  although  k  scarcely 
saves  the  honour  of  the  still  unknown  mlstresa  of  Petrarch.  >> 


No.  IX. — Pktrakch. 
"  They  keep  hit  duet  in  Arfud^  tehere  he  died."—SUim  zxxl. 

Petrarch  retired  to  Arquk  immediately  on  his  return  tnm 
the  unsuccessful  attempt  to  visit  Urban  V.  at  Rome,  in  the 
y(»r  1370,  and,  with  the  exception  of  his  celebrated  visit  to 
Venice  In  ctnnpany  with  Francesco  Novello  da  Carrara,  he 
appears  to  have  passed  the  four  last  years  of  his  life  between 
that  charming  solitude  and  Padua.  For  four  mouths  previous 
to  his  death  he  was  in  a  state  of  continual  languor,  and  in  the 
morning  of  July  the  19th,  in  the  year  1374,  was  foimd  tlead  in 
his  library  chair  with  his  head  resting  upon  a  book.  The 
chair  is  still  shown  amongst  the  precious  rdics  of  Arquk, 

that  *' on  lit  et  ^'on  doit  Ure.  paitabna  eabatHtam.*  De  Sade  Joined  the 
namct  of  Meanv  Boudot  and  Be)ot  with  M.  Capperonier,  and,  in  the  whole 
dlvnikian  on  thia  ftab§,  thowod  himnclf  a  dewnrlcht  literary  remia.  R^a 
KUIcHioni,  he  p.  M?.  Thomat  Aq[ttinaa  It  eaJMia  to  tattle  whether  P» 
irarcht  mittiwa  wat  a  dkaiSr  maid  or  a  ( 


"  Pimnallon,  qaaate  ledar  tl  dd 
Deir  imafflne  t*a,  ••  mllle  velia 
N*  aveitl  quel  ch'  1'  tol  una  rami.' 


metto  58.  Maude  gimut  m  Mnea  f ■*•  tmnh 
U  Mma,  ic.  par.l  pa«.  189.  edit.  Ven.  1796. 


8*A 


wnihMlene  cod  tfaiecra  diode  fcn* 


eaduta  eh^  el  feee."    Tirabotchi,  Sioiia,  ftc  t.  49t. 

9  M.deBlmavd.BarandelaBaatle.lntheMtfmolreaderAcadAnledci 
Inirri^^tlana  et  Bellet  Lettm  fiar  1740  and  1751.  See  also  RlfleMkoni,  ftc. 
p.  £9tS. 

10  '*  And  If  the  vtrtne  or  p-ndcnee  of  Laora  wat  ineeerable,  be  eitiOTedt 
and  miffht  boaat  of  enjoyhiir,  the  nympli  af  ooetry.'  Decline  and  Fail, 
chap.  Ixa.  p.  8S7.  vol.  xii.  Sve.    Perhapath«4^lah«i%i 
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BYRON'S  WORKS. 


1  Rfmaito,  fre>  on  luly*  p.  95.  note,  Sd  edit. 
«  La  ViU  del  Tavo.  lib.  111. 

S  Hlatdro  de  rAcad^mte  Franca)**  defrab  1fi59Jii«pi*k  1700,  psrrAbM 
d^lvwt.    **  Mal«,  OMolte,  Ynuint  k  l^lMM;c  qull  a  nit  de  an  ulm«,  J'anralt 


montrt  qoa  la  ban  wna  n'ot  pas  toujoun  ce  qui  drnninc  ches  lult"  p.  18t. 
BotlaAu  lald,  be  bad  not  chaogcd  nb  optnlon.  ■*  J'cn  ai  tl  pen  euaatlti 
dlMl.-Jkc.p.  ISl. 

4  Ia  Maniftn  de  Men  Pcneer.  Phnantbea  ii  for  Taae,  and  my  In  the 
otitMt,  •'  De  tooa  lei  beaux  ecprtto  que  I'luile  a  pofMs  le  TaMe  eat  pcvt> 
#tre  relQl  qol  penae  Ic  pliu  Deblemcnt."  But  Ifohoun  tcenu  to  ipeak  in 
EudosiM,  whoclcMa  with  tb«  abNonl  compAfiMn :  "  Paite*  valolr  b  T< 
tant  qu'U  waaa  plalrj,  Je  m'en  ticnit  pour  ntoi  h  Virfjllc,"  Jic. 


which,  from  the  uninterrupted  Teneratlon  that  has  been 
attached  to  ererjr  thing  reladve  to  tbii  great  man  from  the 
moment  of  hit  death  to  the  present  hour,  have,  it  may  be 
hoped,  a  better  chance  of  authenticity  than  the  Shakfpearlan 
memorlali  of  Stratford-upon-Aron. 

Arquk  (for  the  last  syllable  is  accented  In  pronunciation, 
although  the  analogy  of  the  English  language  has  been  ob- 
served in  the  verse)  is  tweWe  miles  from  Padua,  ancf  about 
three  miles  on  the  right  of  the  high  road  to  Rovigo,  In  the 
bosom  of  the  Euganean  hills.  After  a  walk  of  twenty  minutes 
across  a  flat  well-wooded  meadow,  you  come  to  a  little  blue 
lake,  clear  but  fathomless,  and  to  the  foot  of  a  succession  of 
acclivities  and  hills,  clothed  with  vineyards  and  orchards, 
rich  with  fir  and  pomegranate  trees,  and  every  sunny  fruit 
shrub.  From  the  banks  of  the  lake  the  road  winds  into  the 
hills,  and  the  church  of  Arqui  is  soon  seen  between  a  deit 
where  two  ridges  slope  towards  each  other,  and  nearly  endose 
the  village.  The  houses  are  scattered  at  intervals  on  the 
steep  sides  of  these  summits ;  and  that  of  the  poet  is  on  the 
edge  of  a  little  knoll  overlooking  two  descents,  and  command- 
ing  a  view,  not  only  of  the  glowing  gardens  in  the  dales 
immediately  beneath,  but  of  the  wide  plains,  above  whose  low 
woods  of  mulbery  and  willow,  thickened  into  a  dark  mass  by 
festoons  of  vines,  tall,  single  cypresses,  and  Uie  spires  of 
towns,  are  seen  in  the  distance,  which  stretches  to  the  mouths 
of  the  Po  and  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic  The  climate  of 
these  volcanic  hills  is  warmer,  and  the  vintage  begins  a  week 
sooner  than  in  the  plains  of  Padua.  Petrarch  Is  laid,  for  he 
cannot  be  said  to  be  buried,  in  a  sarcophagiu  of  red  marble, 
raised  on  four  pilasters  on  an  elevated  base,  and  preserved 
from  an  association  with  meaner  tombs.  It  stands  con- 
spicuously alone,  but  will  be  soon  overshadowed  by  four  lately 
planted  laitfels.  Petrarch's  fountain,  for  here  every  thing  is 
Petrarch's,  springs  and  expands  itself  beneath  an  artificial 
arch,  a  little  below  the  church,  and  abounds  plcntlftilly,  in 
the  driest  season,  with  that  soil  water  which  was  the  ancient 
wealth  of  the  Euganean  hills.  It  would  be  more  attractive, 
were  it  not,  in  some  seasons,  beset  with  hornets  and  wasps. 
No  other  coincidence  could  assimilate  the  tombs  of  Petrarch 
and  Archilochus.  The  revolutions  of  centuries  have  spared 
these  sequestered  valleys,  and  the  only  violence  which  has 
been  offered  to  the  ashes  of  Petrarch  was  prompted,  not  by 
hate,  but  veneration.  An  attempt  was  made  to  rob  the  sar- 
coplvigus  of  its  treasure,  and  one  of  the  arms  was  stolen  by  a 
Florentine  through  a  rent  which  is  still  visible.  The  ii^ury 
is  not  forgotten,  but  has  served  to  identify  the  poet  with  the 
country  where  he  was  bom,  but  where  he  would  not  live.  A 
peasant  boy  of  ArquA  being  asked  who  Petrarch  was,  replied, 
"  that  the  people  of  the  parsonage  knew  all  about  him,  but  ' 
that  he  only  knew  that  he  was  a  Florentine." 

Mr.  Forsyth  >  was  not  quite  correct  in  saying  that  Petrarch 
never  returned  to  Tuscany  after  he  had  once  quitted  it  when 
a  boy.  It  appears  he  did  pass  through  Florence  on  his  way 
from  Parma  to  Rome,  and  on  his  return  in  the  year  1350, 
and  remained  there  long  enough  to  form  some  acquaintance 
with  its  most  distinguished  Inhabitants.  A  Florentine  gen- 
tleman, ashamed  of  the  aversion  of  the  poet  for  his  native 
country,  was  eager  to  point  out  this  trivial  error  in  our 
accomplished  traveller,  whom  be  knew  and  respected  for  an 
extraordinary  capacity,  extensive  erudition,  and  refined  taste. 
Joined  to  that  engaging  simplicity  of  manners  which  has  been 
so  frequently  recognised  as  the  surest,  though  It  is  certainly 
not  an  indispensable,  trait  of  superior  genius. 

Every  footstep  of  Laura's  lover  has  been  anxiously  traced 
and  recorded.    The  house  in  which  he  lodged  is  shown  In 
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Venica  The  Inhabitants  id  Anno,  in  oidcr  le  dedir  tie 
andent  controversy  between  their  d^  and  tfM  wti^ibmimt 
Andsa,  where  Petrarch  was  earrled  when  si(Mnisilli<4d, 
and  remained  until  hto  wvoith  year,  have  teipatod  bf  a 
long  inscription  the  spot  where  their  grest  MInw-itow  *■ 
bom.  A  tablet  has  been  raised  to  MB«ftPkraa,lithsdb^ 
of  St.  Agatha,  at  the  cathedral,  beeane  hevas  ai^dwai 
of  that  sodety,  and  was  only  saattked  frsm  Ms  laiwM 
sepulture  in  their  church  by  a./iwvifisdeilk.  AMlhvttfA^ 
with  a  bust,  has  been  erected  to  Urn  at  Fkvta,  saaBBoaitf  rf 
his  having  passed  the  autumn  of  MM  in  that  dtf .  wits  kj 
son-in-law  Brossano.  The  political  coodltteii  wlakh  k»  ^' 
ages  preduded  the  Italians  froa  the  crMdn  ef  the  brat, 
has  concentrated  their  atteatieo  ta  the  UlasDatioa  tf  ik 
dead. 


•Na  X  —  Tamo. 


In/ace  of  all  kl$Jbe$,  Ike  Crmtemm  fsofrr  ; 

Amd  Boueau,  wko$e  rd$k  flwy,'*  S[e — Stsan  xxxrfl. 


Perhaps  the  couplet  in  which  Boilean  ilgseiilii  Ta»- 
may  serve  as  well  as  any  other  sperimen  to  Juitiiir  theq  j.  • 
given  of  the  harmony  of  French  verse : — 

«  A  Malherbe,  i  Racan,  pr«f»re  ThCophile,    ' 
Et  le  clinquant  du  Tasse  i  to«t  Tor  de  Vb|afe.*'-S<-  ^ 

The  biographer  Serassi*,  oat  of  tendnness  lo  the  rr^in- 
tion  dther  of  the  Italian  or  the  Frcodi  poet,  b  <v*  * 
olMerve  that  the  satirist  recmted  or  cxpialiicd  nv  =j 
censure,  and  subsequently  allowed  the  author  of  titu  i*r.- 
salem  to  be  a  **  genius,  subHme,  vast,  and  happB?  tat  </ 
the  higher  fltghU  of  poetry."  To  this  we  will  add.  tba  te 
recantation  is  (ar  tmn  aatlslhctoty,  when  we  cuvb'  ^ 
whole  anecdote  as  reported  by  OllveL*  nc  wenmt^- 
nounoed  against  him  hj  Bohoura^  is  reoorded  oal;  to  ^ 
confusion  of  the  critic,  whose  palmodim  the  Italia  mtu* «" 
cflbrt  to  discover,  and  would  not,  perhaps,  aooqC  Aik<>* 
opposition  which  the  Jemsalen  eoooantered  bvtm  tkr  C".«« 
academy,  who  degraded  Tasso  fhm  aU  iuuHwcitwf.  rr^ 
Ariosto,  below  Bqiardo  and  Puld,  the  disgrace  ef  loelro- 
sition  must  also  In  some  measure  be  laid  to  ike  d^r 
Alfonso,  and  the  court  of  Femn.  For  Leonsri  ss:^-^- 
the  prindpal  and  nearly  the  sole  origin  of  tUs  mxL  •- 
there  can  be  no  doubt',  inflnenoed  by  a  hope  to  scqur  t* 
(kivour  of  the  House  of  Este :  u  obfect  whM  htt^^ 
attainable  by  exalting  the  reputatlaii  of  a  aallvr  psM  (^ ' ' 
expense  of  a  rivid,  then  tkfritamer  vf  tUtt.  The  bfc*  ^ 
efforts  of  Salviati  must  serve  to  ahow  the 
opinion  as  to  the  nature  of  the  poet's 
will  fill  np  the  measure  of  our  JniHgwnrhn  si  Ihr  trc 
Jailer.  •  In  fact,  the  antagonist  of  Tasso  was  wi  Ij^ 
pointed  in  the  reception  given  to  fab  crftidsn ;  ke  n*  '^  "^ 
to  the  court  of  Ferrara,  where,  having  endest^^  ' 
heighten  his  claims  to  Csvoor,  by  panegyrics  eo  ifet  farf* ' 
his  toverdgn  ',  he  was  in  turn  ihaniliffiH.  sard  n^f«<  - 
neglected  poverty.  The  oppositioii  at  the  Cmoo  ** 
brought  to  a  doee  In  six  years  after  the  taamaamti « 
the  controversy ;  and  if  the  anwiemy  owed  its  fint  irtc*' 
having  almost  opened  with  sudi  a  paradox*,  it  is 
that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  care  of  his 
rather  than  aggravated  the  imprisoaancatorihriBger^  P 
The  defience  of  his  fhther  and  of  himstit  to  (««»  «*" 
involved  In  the  censure  of  Salviati,  fooad  mfkip^  ' 


5  U  Vita,  ftc  lb.  W.  ^  Ml  Mm. 
•cconnt  of  the  ^inri"^-'  of  the  Gfei 
^lap.  stU.  toL  H. 

6  For  ftmbor,  and,  It  la 
moi«  nor  Icaa  tiiaa  a 
Illnatmloni  of  dM  IVlb 
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«di  dt  Donne  AHbwod' 


dan  La  VfttTttTti.  ^  117. 


S  It«Mfe«idcdlnlM«»aadM 
r  fp<M  p«Mf«,  «M  pabOateri  la  1M4. 
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nunf  of  hit  solitary  houn ,  and  the  caiitiTe  could  bavo  been 
but  Uttle  embamued  to  reply  to  aocoMti(»a,  where,  amoogtt 
other  deUnquenciei.  he  wai  charged  with  Invidiouily  omittliig» 
in  his  comparison  between  France  and  Italy,  to  make  any 
mention  of  the  cupola  of  St.  Maria  del  Fiore  at  Florence.  * 
The  late  biographer  of  Arlocto  seems  as  if  willing  to  renew 
the  controrersy  by  doobting  the  Interpretation  of  Tasso's 
self-estimation <  related  fai  Serassi's  Ufe  of  the  poet.  But 
Tiraboschl  had  before  laid  that  riralry  at  rest*  by  showing, 
that  between  Ariosto  and  Tasso  it  is  not  a  questioo  of  com- 
parison, but  of  preferenoe. 


No.  XL — Ariosto. 


**  The  lightning  rent  from  Arhtto*t  bust. 
The  iron  erotm  ofknurer*  mimiclCd  leaver. '* 

Stansa  xH. 

Before  the  remains  of  Ariosto  were  removed  fVom  the 
Benedictine  church  to  the  library  of  Ferrara,  his  bust,  which 
surmounted  the  tomb,  was  struck  by  ligbtnfaig.  and  a  crown 
of  iron  laurels  melted  away.  The  erent  has  been  recorded 
by  a  writer  of  the  last  century. «  The  transfer  of  these 
sacred  ashes,  on  the  6th  of  June,  1801.  was  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  spectacles  of  the  short-Iired  Italian  republic ;  and 
to  consecrate  the  memory  of  the  ceremony,  the  once  famous 
fallen  htirepidi  were  rerired  and  reformed  into  the  Ariostean 
academy.  The  large  public  place  through  which  the  pro- 
cession paraded  was  then  for  the  first  time  called  Ariosto 
Square.  The  author  of  the  Orlando  is  jealously  cUdmed  as 
the  Homer,  not  of  Italy,  but  Ferrara.'  The  mother  of 
Ariosto  was  of  Reggio,  and  the  house  in  which  he  was  bom 
is  careftilly  distinguished  by  a  tablet  with  these  words :  **  Qui 
nacque  Ludorlco  Ariosto  U  giomo  8.  di  Settembre  dell*  anno 
1474."  But  the  Ferrarese  make  light  of  the  accident  by  which 
their  poet  was  lx>m  abroad,  and  claim  him  exclusiyely  for 
their  own.  They  possess  his  bones,  they  show  his  arm-chair, 
and  his  Inkstand,  and  his  autographs. 


M 


Hie  illitts  anna. 

Hie  currus  ftiit *' 


Tht  house  where  he  lired,  the  room  where  he  died,  are 
designated  by  his  own  replaced  memorial  *,  and  by  a  recent 
inscription.  The  Ferrarese  are  more  Jealous  of  their  claims 
since  the  animosity  of  Denina,  arising  from  a  cause  which 
their  apologists  mysteriously  hint  is  not  unknown  to  them. 
-ventured  to  degrade  their  soil  and  climate  to  a  Boeotian 
incapacity  for  all  spiritual  productions.  A  quarto  volume  has 
been  called  forth  by  the  detraction,  and  this  supplement  to 
Barotti's  Memoirs  of  the  illustrious  Ferrarese  has  been  con- 
sidered a  triumphant  reply  to  the  "  Quadro  Storico  Statls- 
ticodeU'Alta  Italia." 


KO.  Xn. AnCIKKT  SuriKSTITIONS  RESFKCTINO 

LlOUTNlNO. 

**  For  the  true  laurel-wreath  which  Glory  weanes 
It  of  the  tree  no  bolt  qf  thunder  cleave*?*  —  Stansa  xli. 

The  eagle,  the  sea  calf,  the  laurel,  and  the  white  vine,  were 
amongst  the  most  approved  preservatives  against  lightning : 
Jupiter  chose  the  first,  Augustus  Csesar  the  second,  and 
Tiberius  never  failed  to  wear  a  wreath  of  the  third  when  the 

1  **  ContaatoMM Mm|nr*  In  ful  11  Tptono d«11« ma iNMlniia «ol«iita em- 
tio alia  naiioa  rkmtiBa.''    La  VlU,  lib.  Ul.  pp.  96.  M.  lam.  U. 

«  La  Vha  dl  M.  L.  Arloito,  icritta  dall'  Abate  Glrobuno  Baraffbldl 
Oinniore.  &c  Poran,  1807,  lib.  lii.  p.  flfiS.  8m  *•  Uiuorteal  lUoMim. 
tioQft,"  &c.  p.  86. 

3  StoriadcilaLMI.Iie.Ub.iU.taiii.vtt.paff.ULp.ltIO.HCt.4. 

4  Op.  di  Blanconi,  toI.  Ui.  p.  17S.  ad.  MUano.  ISOt :  h«tcra  al  RlffiMV 
Ouldo  K*«1nl  ArdiUiociltloo,  nlT  indole  dl  on  iblmiiM  caduto  in  ^ 
I'anno  1769. 

A 

Tb* 


-  Appwrionata mfnlntaiv ad ImlttP apolofMa dall* (kwra  Ftrmnm.' 
•  tttia  wiu  fine  irfwn  b«  TaMo,  and  it  ouMad  lo  th«  ootAhIoq  af  Iha 
litti,  lib.  ill.  pp.  S6t.  «iU.    La  Vlu  dl  M.  L.  Arloatok  &c 


sky  threatened  a  ttuader-storm. '  These  superstitions  may 
be  received  without  a  sneer  in  a  country  where  the  magical 
properties  of  the  hasel  twig  have  not  lost  all  their  credit  \  and 
perhaps  the  reader  may  not  be  much  surprised  to  find  that  a 
commentator  on  Suetonius  has  taken  upon  himself  gravely 
to  disprove  the  imputed  virtues  of  the  crown  of  Til>erlus,  by 
mentioning  that  a  few  years  before  he  wrote  a  laurel  was 
actually  struck  by  lightning  at  Rome." 


No.  xm. 


**  Know  that  the  Ughining  sanctifies  below."^  Stansa  xlk 

The  Curtian  lake  and  the  Rurainal  fig-tree  in  the  Forum, 
having  been  touched  by  lightning,  were  held  sacred,  and  the 
memory  of  the  accident  was  preserved  by  a  putealj  or  altar 
resembling  the  mouth  of  a  well,  with  a  little  ch^>el  covering 
the  cavity  supposed  to  be  made  by  the  thunderbolt.  Bodies 
scathed  and  persons  struck  dead  were  thought  to  be  in- 
corruptible*; and  a  stroke  not  fatal  conferred  perpetual 
dignity  upon  the  man  so  distinguished  by  heaven,  lo 

Those  killed  by  Ughtning  were  wrapped  in  a  white  garment, 
and  burled  where  they  fell.  The  superstition  was  not  con- 
fined to  the  worriiippers  of  Jupiter :  the  Lombards  believed 
in  the  omens  fUmished  t»y  lightning ;  and  a  Christian  priest 
confesses  that,  by  a  diabolical  skill  in  interpreting  thunder,  a 
seer  foretold  to  Agilulf,  duke  of  Turin,  an  event  which  came 
to  pass,  and  gave  him  a  queen  and  a  crown. ^i  There  was, 
however,  something  equivocal  in  this  sign,  which  the  ancient 
itihabitanti  of  Rome  did  not  always  consider  propitious ;  and, 
as  the  fears  are  likely  to  last  longer  than  the  consolations  of 
superstition,  it  is  not  strange  that  the  Romans  of  the  age  of 
Leo  X.  should  have  been  so  much  terrified  at  some  mis* 
interpreted  storms  as  to  require  the  exhortations  of  a  scholar, 
who  arrayed  all  the  learning  on  thunder  and  l^btuing  to 
prove  the  omen  favourable ;  beginning  with  the  flash  which 
struck  the  walls  of  Velitrae,  and  including  that  which  played 
upon  a  gate  at  Florence,  and  foretold  the  pontiflcate  of  one 
ofltscitiaena.is 


No.  XIY.  — The  Yxvus  op  Mxoicis. 
"  There,  too,  the  Goddess  loves  in  sttfise."—  Stansa  xlix. 

The  view  of  the  Venus  of  Medlcis  instantly  suggests  the 
Hnes  in  the  Seasons,  and  the  comparison  of  the  object  with 
the  description  proves,  not  only  the  correctness  of  the  por- 
trait, but  the  peculiar  turn  of  thou^t,  and,  if  the  term  may 
be  used,  the  sexual  Imagination  of  the  descriptive  poet.  The 
same  conclusion  may  be  deduced  firom  another  hint  in  the 
same  episode  of  Musidora;  for  Thomson's  notion  of  the 
privileges  of  favoured  love  must  have  been  either  very  primi- 
tive, or  rather  deficient  in  delicacy,  when  he  made  his  grateful 
nymph  Inform  her  discreet  Damon  that  in  some  happier 
moment  he  might  perh^>s  be  the  companion  of  her  bath : — 

**  The  time  may  come  you  need  not  fly." 

The  reader  will  recollect  the  anecdote  told  in  the  Life  of 
Dr.  Johnson.  We  will  not  leave  the  Florentine  gallery 
without  a  word  on  the  Whetter.  It  seems  strange  that  the 
character  of  that  disputed  statue  should  not  be  entirely  de- 
cided, at  least  In  the  mind  of  any  one  who  has  seen  a  sar- 
cophagus in  the  vestibule  of  the  Basilica  of  St.  Paul  without 


la  Vlt. 


6  **  Parra  Md  apu  mthi,  aad  nalll  ohnoila,  tad  nan 

8ardida,  parta  meo  Md  taman  mn  domiw.* 

7  Plln.  Nat.  IIM.  lib.  H.  cap.  SA.    ColmneUA,  Ub.  s. 
Auipu*.  cap.  xc  at  la  Vlt.  Tlbertl,  cap.  Isis. 

8  Note  S.  p.  409.  adit.  Lngd.  Bat.  1667. 

9  Vld.  J.  C.  fiall«Bger,  da  Teme  Mats  at  Pabnlalb.  lib.  v.  cap.  if. 

10  Oiitit  MtfmvMiOOt  irtftit  2m,  Stfcr  mmi  its  J^wf  rtfiirm. 
Pint.  Sympoa.  vM.  J.  C.  Ballcng.  «t  cap. 

11  PaoU  Dtaeairi da GaMla  t«n«Dfaafd.  Ub. ttl.  eap.  iIt. 

\t  I.  p.  ValwianI  da  fUmtaiam  ilciilAeatkBlbiH  dcdaonatlo,  u.  Gm*. 
Antlq.  Baoi.  tam.  v.  p.  598.  Tha  dactamattaa  la  artdrwad  to  Julian  ti 
Madtda. 

3  D  4 
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the  walls,  at  Home,  where  the  whole  group  of  the  foUe  of 
Martyas  U  seen  in  tolerable  presenratloo ;  and  the  Sqrthian 
slave  whetting  the  knife  is  represented  exactly  in  the  same 
position  as  this  celebrated  masterpiece.  The  slave  is  not 
naked ;  but  It  is  easier  to  get  rid  of  this  dUBoUty  than  to 
suppose  the  knife  in  the  hand  of  the  Florentine  statue  an 
Instrument  for  shaving,  which  it  must  be,  if,  as  Lansl  sup- 
poses, the  man  is  no  other  than  the  barber  of  Julius  Cesar. 
Winkelmann,  illustrating  a  bas-relief  of  the  same  subject, 
follows  the  opinion  of  Leonard  Agostlni,  and  Us  authority 
might  have  been  thought  conclusive,  even  if  the  resemblance 
did  not  strike  the  most  careleu  observer.  >  Amongst  the 
brontes  of  the  same  princely  collection  is  still  to  be  seen  the 
Inscribed  tablet  copied  and  commented  upon  by  Mr.  Gibbon  .< 
Our  historian  found  some  dUBcultles,  but  did  not  desist  from 
bis  illustration :  he  might  be  vexed  to  hear  that  his  criticism 
has  been  thrown  away  on  an  Inscription  now  generally  recog- 
nised to  be  a  forgery. 


No.  XV.  — Madams  db  Stasu 

*'  In  Santa  Croee*t  kot^  predneti  ItV.'*  —  Stanza  liv. 

rhis  name  will  recall  the  memory,  not  only  of  thoae  whose 
tombs  have  raised  the  Santa  Croce  into  the  centre  of  pilgrim- 
age, the  Mecca  of  Italy,  but  of  her  whose  eloquence  was 
poured  over  the  Illustrious  ashes,  and  whose  voice  is  now  as 
mute  as  those  she  sung.  Cokinna  is  no  more ;  and  with  her 
should  expire  the  fear,  the  dattery,  and  the  envy,  which 
threw  too  daxsling  or  too  dark  a  cloud  round  the  march  of 
genius,  and  forbad  the  steady  gaie  of  disinterested  criticism. 
We  have  her  picture  embellished  or  distorted,  aa  friendship 
or  detraction  has  held  the  pendl :  the  Impartial  portrait  was 
hardly  to  be  expected  from  a  contemporary.  The  immediate 
voice  of  her  survivors  will,  it  is  probable,  be  fkr  from  aflbrd- 
ing  a  just  estimate  of  her  singular  capacity.  The  gallantry, 
the  love  of  wonder,  and  the  hope  of  associated  fkme,  which 
blunted  the  edge  of  censure,  must  cease  to  exist. — The  dead 
have  no  sex  ;  they  can  surprise  by  no  new  miracles ;  they 
can  confer  no  privilege  :  Corinna  has  ceased  to  be  a  woman 
—she  Is  only  an  author :  and  it  may  be  foreseen  that  many 
will  repay  themselves  for  former  complaisance,  by  a  severity 
to  which  the  extravagance  of  previous  praises  may  perhaps 
give  the  colour  of  truth.  The  latest  posterity,  for  to  the 
latest  posterity  they  will  aunredly  descend,  wfll  have  to  pro. 
nounce  upon  her  various  productions ;  and  the  longer  the 
vista  through  which  they  are  seen,  the  more  accurately 
minute  will  be  the  object,  the  more  certain  the  Justice,  of  the 
decision.  She  will  enter-  into  that  existence  in  which  the 
great  writers  of  all  ages  and  nations  are,  as  It  were,  associated 
in  a  world  of  their  own,  and,  from  that  superior  sphere,  shed 
their  eternal  Influence  for  the  control  and  consolation  of 
mankind.  But  the  individual  will  gradually  disappear  as  the 
author  Is  more  distinctly  seen :  some  one,  therefore,  of  all 
those  whom  the  charms  of  Involuntary  wit,  and  of  easy  hos- 
pitality, attracted  within  the  friendly  circles  of  Coppet,  should 
rescue  from  oblirion  those  virtues  which,  although  they  are 
said  to  love  the  shade,  are,  in  fact,  more  frequently  chilled 
than  excited  by  the  domestic  cares  of  private  life.  Some  one 
should  be  foimd  to  portray  the  unafllDcted  graces  with  which 
she  adorned  those  dearer  relationships,  the  performance  of 
whose  duties  Is  rather  discovered  asiongst  the  Interior  secrets, 
than  seen  in  the  outward  management,  of  family  Intercourse ; 
and  which,  Indeed,  It  requires  the  delicacy  of  genuine  alftc- 
tion  to  quality  ^br  the  eye  of  an  indifferent  spectator.  Some 
one  should  be  found,  not  to  celebrate,  but  to  dcMribe,  the 
amiable  mistress  of  an  open  mansion,  the  centre  of  a  society 

1  8w  Monlm.  Aal.  laad.  pv.  1.  op.  xvil.  n.  sUL  ptg.  M. }  md  Staria 
diil,  Arti,  ke.  Itb.  li.  e«p«  I.  torn.  U.  pag.  314.  not.  B. 

t  NomlM  ||«tCM|M  Amiqva  ttaiirn,  p.  KM.  adit.  act. 

3  Tht  frt*  upwMlow  of  dxtr  haimt  wimmwrts  trrt wd  thrir  llbettlm. 
Titiiit,  lh«  frintd  tt  Antonr,  f««Hnt«d  thorn  vith  faiaoa  In  Ui*  thwtro  of 
Pompoy.  Thov  did  not  ainW  th*  brtllUnr;  of  tlw  ipoctado  to  cffiico  from 
tboir  OMOMij  that  ibt  non  vhe  (totUhod  Uiom  with  th«  aitoftoliunotit 


ever  varied,  md  always  ptoasad,  the  creat«ref«fakh,db«iiflA 
of  the  ambltioo  and  the  arts  of  public  rivalry,  shoos  fottk 
only  to  give  fresh  animation  to  those  around  hsr.  Tbe  ■ 
mother  tenderly  aActlooate  and  tenderiy  bdovcd,  thefriad 
unboundedly  generous,  but  still  esteened,  the  cksrksW* 
patroneu  of  all  distress,  cannot  be  forgotten  by  thois  vkn 
she  cherished,  and  protected,  and  fed.    Hsr  Ion  viU  bt   ' 
mourned  the  moat  where  she  was  known  the  best ;  sad,  lo 
the  sorrows  of  very  many  friends,  and  more  dipcadfeBU,aif  ' 
be  offered  the  disinterested  regret  of  a  stranger,  who.  aaUd 
the  subllmer  scenes  of  the  Leman  lake,  raoelTed  Ids  ckicf , 
satisfaction  from  contemplating  the  engaging  qualities  of  iW  l| 
Incomparable  Corinna. 


No.  XYL — ALruu. 

•*  Here  repose 
AngeloX  Affierfe  tew#.'*— SCansa  liv. 

iUAeri  Is  the  great  name  of  this  age*  The  Itattsos,  vC^ 
out  waiting  for  the  hundred  years,  eonalder  him  as  **  s  po« 
good  in  law.**—  His  mcmoiy  is  the  more  dsar  Is  thea 
because  he  is  the  bard  of  freedom ;  and  because,  as  mek.  ba 
tragedies  can  receive  no  oounteoaooe  from  any  o(  their  mn- 
reigns.  They  are  but  very  seldom,  and  but  vciy  fee  d 
them,  allowed  to  be  acted.  It  was  observed  by  aoR«,thit 
nowhere  were  the  true  opinions  and  feelings  of  tbe  Boeuu 
so  clearly  shown  as  at  the  theatre.*  In  the  aotama  of  lUi 
a  celebrated  Improvlsatore  exhibited  his  talentsat  tbe  Open- 
house  of  Milan.  The  reading  of  the  thesM  haodedlafcr 
the  sul^ecU  of  his  poetry  was  received  by  a  very  wmmm 
audience,  for  the  most  part  In  silence,  or  with  laughter:  b« 
when  the  assistant,  unfolding  one  trfthe  papen,  tirMr*^  Tlr 
apodkeoeit  qf  Vietor  A(fieri,  the  whole  theatre  bnctt  iaia  i 
shout,  and  the  ^plause  was  contlnoed  for  sone  monMstt. 
The  lot  did  not  fall  on  Allleri ;  and  the  Signer  Sgikd  ksdt) 
pour  forth  his  extemporary  common-places  on  the  boBbsid* 
ment  of  Algiers.  The  choice.  Indeed,  Is  not  left  to  aebJm 
quite  so  much  as  might  be  thought  f^ocn  a  first  view  of  He 
ceremony ;  and  the  police  not  only  takes  care  to  look  ai  tW 
papers  beforehand,  but.  In  case  of  any  pradeaciil  atrr- 
thought,  steps  In  to  correct  the  blindness  of  chance  !>• 
proposals  for  deifying  Alfleri  was  received  with  Imaefirtc 
enthusiasm,  the  rather  because  It  was  ooq}ect»e4  thm 
would  be  no  (q>portunity  of  carrying  It  Into  eflbct. 


No.  XYIL  —  Macriatklu. 
*'  Here  MaekiawOTi  earth  retmm'd  to 


The  affectation  of  simplicity  In  sepulchral  hjsul|«ke>. 
which  so  often  leaves  us  uncertain  whether  tbe  sinitrv 
before  us  Is  an  actual  depository,  or  a  cenotaph,  or  a  snf ' 
memorial  not  of  death  but  life,  has  given  to  the  losab  of  Ib- 
chlavelll  no  information  as  to  the  place  or  tbac  of  the  tetk 
or  death,  the  age  or  parentage,  of  the  hlstarian. 

TANTO  NOMim  MVLLVH  PAB  ILOCITM 
NtCCOLAVa  MACHUWUI. 


There  seems  at  least  no  reason  why  the  name  sheaM  art 
have  been  put  above  the  sentence  which  aDudes  le  ft 

It  will  readily  be  Imagined  that  the  pr^odicrs  whkh  hm 
passed  the  name  of  MachlavelU  Into  an  epfchat  proiv«tttl  •< 
Iniquity  exist  no  longer  at  FloroBoe.  His  aasMoey  «a>  per- 
secuted, aa  his  life  had  been,  for  an  rt^fi*'"*^  te 


had  mwdfiod  llw  «■ 
miKk    Tho  norai  mntm  of  a 
vrona.    Kwn  tho  toMlan  «f 
dtlaonft,  hj  iKoatlM  roand  1 
proKTibod  ihHt  Imtnm.Oi 
a  Mttna  veith  a  raeord,  van  It 
call  Ilbt.  Mh.  11. 
cap.  IutU.] 


I  tilamvin  Wnod  ai  ^  awM»i*  '  "^ 
rtiarioto  ^  CwldaB  aid  nam.  a^  V" 

tmit mm driStodoo t ',   mt  iitCm^ 


taiM.  pan.  Tl. 


icja. 


va*. 
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I  incompatible  with  the  new  tystem  of  detpotinn  vhich  luc- 
'  ceeded  the  Ml  of  the  free  govemmeott  of  Itaiy.  He  wu  put 
to  the  torture  for  being  a  **  libertine,"  that  Is,  for  wishing  to 
restore  the  republic  of  Florence ;  and  such  are  the  undying 
eflbrta  of  those  who  are  Interested  in  the  perversion,  not 
only  of  the  nature  of  actions,  but  the  meaning  of  words,  that 
what  waa  once  paMoUtm^  has  by  degrees  come  to  signify 
dedamek.  We  have  ourselves  oQtllTed  the  ohl  meaning  of 
**  liberality/*  which  is  now  another  word  for  treason  in  one 
country  and  for  infktuation  in  all.  It  seems  to  have  been  a 
strange  mistake  to  accuse  the  author  of  "  The  Prince,"  as 
being  a  pander  to  tyranny ;  and  to  thlnh  that  the  Inquisition 
would  condenm  his  work  for  such  a  delinquency.  The  fact 
if,  that  Hachiavelli,  as  is  usual  with  those  against  whom  no 
crime  can  be  proved,  was  suspected  of  and  charged  with 
atheism ;  and  the  first  and  last  most  violent  opposers  of 
"  The  Prince"  were  both  Jesuits,  one  of  whom  persuaded 
the  Inquisition  '*  benchd  fosse  tardo,"  to  prohibit  the  treatise, 
and  the  other  qualified  the  secretary  of  the  Florentine  re- 
public as  no  better  than  a  fool.  The  flsther  Fossevin  was 
proved  never  to  have  read  the  book,  and  the  father  Lucche- 
sini  not  to  have  understood  it.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  such 
critica  must  have  objected  not  to  the  slavery  of  the  doctrines, 
but  to  the  supposed  tendency  of  a  lesson  which  shows  how 
distinct  are  the  interests  of  a  monarch  from  the  happfaiess  of 
mankind.  The  Jesuits  are  re-established  hi  Italy,  and  the 
last  chapter  of  **  The  Prince "  may  again  call  forth  a  par- 
ticular rcAjtation  fhmi  those  who  are  employed  once  more  in 
moulding  the  minds  of  the  rising  generation,  so  as  to  receive 
the  impressions  of  despotism.  The  chapter  bears  for  title, 
*•  Esortasione  a  liberare  la  Italia  dai  Barbari,"  and  concludes 
with  a  Ubertme  excitement  to  the  ftiture  redemption  of  Italy. 
"  Non  si  deve  adunque  lasciar  passare  questa  occasione, 
acciocchi  la  Italia  vegga  dopo  tanto  tempo  apparire  un  suo 
redentore.  Nd  posso  esprimere  con  qual  amore  ei  fusse 
j-iceTUto  in  tutte  quelle  provincie,  che  hanno  patlto  per 
questc  illuvlonl  esteme,  con  qual  sete  di  vendetta,  con  che 
ostinata  fede,  con  che  lacrime.  Quail  porte  se  li  serrere- 
beno  ?  Quali  popoli  11  negherebbono  la  obbedienza  ?  Quale 
luUano  11  negherebbe  Tossequio  ?  aj>  ogndzco  pczza  qubsto 

BAIBABO  DOUmiO."  ^ 


No.  XVni.— Daxti. 
*«  Ungrm^fMi  Ft/trettce!  Dante  t/n;p»^ar."  — Stanza  Ivil. 

Dante  was  bom  at  Florence,  in  the  year  1361.  He  fought 
in  two  battles,  was  fourteen  times  ambassador,  and  once 
prior  of  the  republic.  When  the  party  of  Charles  of  Ai\Jou 
triumphed  over  the  Blanchi,  he  was  absent  on  an  embassy 
to  Pope  Boniface  VIII.,  and  was  condemned  to  two  years' 
banishment,  and  to  a  fine  of  8000  lire ;  on  the  non-pajrment  of 
which  he  was  farther  punished  by  the  sequestration  of  all 
his  property.  The  republic,  however,  was  not  content  with 
this  satisfaction,  for  In  1773  was  discovered  in  the  archives  at 
Florence  a  sentence  in  which  Dante  is  the  eleventh  of  a  list 
of  fifteen  condemned  in  1303  to  Im  burnt  alive ;  7aAk  prr- 
vmienM  igme  eomburaiur  sic  qupd  moriatur.  The  pretext 
for  this  Judgment  was  a  proof  of  unfitlr  barter,  extortions,  and 
Illicit  gains.  BaraeUrtarum  (niquarwn,  extorstonum^  ei 
iUieitorum  iturorum  >,  and  with  such  an  accusation  it  Is  not 
strange  that  Dante  should  have  always  protested  his  inno- 
cence, and  the  injustice  of  his  fellow-citisens.  His  appeal  to 
Florence  was  accompanied  by  another  to  the  Emperor 
Henry ;  and  the  death  of  that  sovereign  in  1313  was  the  dgnal 
for  a  sentence  of  Irrevocable  banishment.    He  had  before 


1  II  PftoeiM  di  Niccott  MaebUiTvlU 
tetortcbe  •  polIttelM  di  M.  Amdal  6»  U 
. .  CouaopoU,  1769. 


ftc.  eon  la 


pirfailow  •  I*  not* 
miw  •  confbtaKlon* 


X  Storl*  ddlA  Tittl.  Itil.  torn.  v.  lib.  lil 
r.t:  UwdMCiW  UMthcMdacnn 
1316. 


.U.F.44S.   TlnlMiKM  It  In- 
a«A.D.  UOS.  1814, 


lingered  near  Tuscany  with  hopes  of  recall ;  then  travelled 
into  the  north  of  Italy,  where  Verona  had  to  boast  of  Jiis 
longest  residence ;  Mid  he  finally  settled  at  Ravenna,  which 
was  his  ordinary  but  not  constant  abode  until  his  death.  The 
refusal  of  the  Venetians  to  grant  him  a  public  audience,  on 
the  part  of  Guldo  Novello  da  Polenta,  his  protector,  is  laid 
to  have  been  the  principal  cause  of  this  events  which  haji- 
pened  in  1331.  He  was  burled  ("in  sacra  minorum  oede  ") 
at  Ravenna,  in  a  handsome  tomb,  which  was  erected  by  Guide, 
restored  by  Bernardo  Bembo  in  1483,  praetor  for  that  re- 
public which  bad  refUsed  to  hear  him,  again  restored  by 
Cardinal  Corsi,  in  1G93,  and  replaced  by  a  more  magnificent 
sepulchre,  coiutnicted  in  1780  at  the  expense  of  the  Cardinal 
Luigi  Valenti  Gonzaga.  The  offence  or  misfortune  of 
Dante  was  an  attachment  to  a  defeated  party,  and,  as  his 
least  favourable  biographers  allege  against  him,  too  great  a 
freedom  of  speech  and  haughtiness  of  manner.  But  the  next 
age  paid  honours  almost  divine  to  the  exile.  The  Floren- 
tines, having  in  vain  and  firequently  attempted  to  recover  his 
body,  crowned  his  image  in  a  church  \  and  his  picture  is 
still  one  of  the  idols  of  their  cathedral.  They  struck  medals, 
they  raised  statues  to  him.  The  cities  of  Italy,  not  being 
able  to  dispute  about  his  own  birth,  contended  for  that  of  his 
great  poem,  and  the  Florentines  thought  it  for  their  honour 
to  prove  that  he  had  finished  the  seventh  Canto  before  they 
drove  him  ik-om  his  native  city.  Fifty-cme  years  after  his 
death,  they  endowed  a  professorial  chair  fbr  the  expounding 
of  his  verses,  and  Boccaccio  was  appointed  to  this  patriotic 
employment.  The  example  was  imitated  by  Bologna  and 
Pisa ;  and  the  commentators.  If  they  performed  but  little 
service  to  literature,  augmented  the  veneration  which  beheld 
a  sacred  or  moral  allegory  in  all  the  images  of  his  mystic 
muse.  His  birth  and  his  infiuicy  were  discovered  to  have 
been  distinguished  above  those  of  ordinary  men  :  the  author 
of  the  Decameron,  his  earliest  biographer,  relates  that  his 
mother  was  warned  in  a  dream  of  the  importance  of  her 
pregnancy  ;  and  it  was  found,  by  others,  that  at  ten  years  of 
ago  be  had  manifested  his  precocious  passion  for  that  wisdom 
or  theology,  which,  under  the  name  of  Beatrice,  had  been 
mistaken  for  a  substantial  mistress.  When  the  Divine  Co- 
medy had  been  recognised  as  a  mere  mortal  production,  and 
at  the  distance  of  two  centuries,  when  criticism  and  compe- 
tition had  sobered  the  Judgment  of  the  Italians,  Dante  was 
seriously  declared  superior  to  Homer*,  and  though  the 
preference  appeared  to  some  casuiats  "  an  heretical  blas- 
phemy worthy  of  the  flames,"  the  contest  was  vigorously 
maintained  for  nearly  fifty  years.  In  later  times  it  was 
made  a  question  which  of  the  Lords  of  Verona  could  boast 
of  having  patronised  him  *,  and  the  Jealous  scepticism  of  one 
writer  would  not  allow  Ravenna  the  undoubted  possession 
of  his  bones.  Even  the  critical  Tiraboschl  was  inclined  to 
believe  that  the  poet  had  foreseen  and  foretold  one  of  the 
discoveries  of  Galileo.  —  Like  the  great  originals  of  other 
nations,  his  popularity  has  not  always  maintained  the  same 
level.  The  last  age  seemed  inclined  to  undervalue  him  as  a 
model  and  a  study :  and  BettinelU  one  day  rebuked  hli  pupil 
Monti,  for  poring  over  the  harsh  and  obsolete  extravagances 
of  the  Commedia.  The  present  generation  having  recovered 
from  the  Gallic  idolatries  of  Cesarottl,  has  returned  to  the 
ancient  worship,  and  the  Danteggiare  of  the  northern 
Italians  Is  thought  even  indiscreet  by  the  more  moderate 
Tuscans* 

There  is  still  much  curlons  information  relative  to  the 
life  and  writings  of  this  great  poet,  which  has  not  as  yet  been 
collected  even  by  the  Italians;  but  the  celebrated  Ugo 
Foscolo  meditates  to  supply  this  defect,  and  It  is  not  to  be 
regretted  that  this  national  work  has  been  resenrrd  for  one 
so  devoted  to  his  country  and  the  cause  of  truth.- 


3  So  rriatM  Flcino,  Imt  mbm  think  hli 
Swria,  &c.  nt  np.  p.  4AS. 


mdy  sn  sltenorj.  8m 


4  Bj  VneHl,  In  hli  Bredsno.    Th*  umUutwij  eentloMd  ttm  1570 
to  1616.    8m  Slorla,  *c.  torn.  vii.  lib.  iU.  pw.  iU.  p.  1880. 


5  Glo.  Jieopo  IN«nM  Caiooicedl  V( 
StofijL,  ftc  ton.  ▼.  lib.  1.  par.  L  p.  S4. 


9m*»  di  AMddod,  a.  t. 
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No.  XIX.  —  TOUB  Of  THX  SCXPIOS. 

**  Like  Scipio,  burMbp  Ike  npbrafdmg  tkore; 
Tkjffa^iom,  in  their  uwrte  tMan  a'vu  war, 
ProBcribedt"  jrc.  ~  Scant  a  IvU. 

The  elder  Sdpio  Aflricanus  had  a  tomb  If  he  was  not 
buried  at  Litemum,  whither  he  had  retired  to  voluntary 
banishment.  This  tomb  waa  near  the  sea-shore,  and  the 
story  of  an  inscription  upon  it,  Ingrata  Patriot  having  given 
a  name  to  a  modem  tower,  is,  if  not  true,  an  agreeable  fiction. 
If  he  was  not  buried,  be  certainly  lived  there.  * 

In  coat  angufta  e  solitaria  villa 

Era  '1  grand'  uomo  che  d'  Africa  s*  appella 

Perch^  prima  col  ferro  al  vivo  aprilla.  * 

Ingratitude  li  generally  supposed  the  vice  peculiar  to  re- 
publics ;  and  it  seems  to  be  forgotten  that  for  one  instance 
of  popular  inconstancy,  we  have  a  hundred  examples  of  the 
fall  of  courtly  favourites.  Besides,  a  people  have  often  re- 
pented —  a  monarch  s^dom  or  never.  Leaving  apart  many 
familiar  prooft  of  this  flurt,  a  short  story  may  show  the  diflbr- 
ence  between  even  an  aristocracy  and  the  multitude. 

Vettor  Pisanl,  having  been  defeated  In  13M,  at  Portolongo, 
and  many  years  afterwards  in  the  more  decisive  action  of 
Pola,  by  the  Genoese,  was  recalled  by  the  Venetian  govern- 
ment, and  thrown  into  chains.  The  Awogadorl  proposed  to 
behead  him,  but  the  supreme  tribunal  was  content  with  the 
sentence  of  imprisonment.  Whilst  Pisani  was  sufllBrlng  this 
unmerited  disgrace,  Chiosa,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  capital  >, 
was,  by  the  assistance  of  the  Signor  qf  Padua,  delivered  into 
the  hands  of  Pietro  Doria.  At  the  intelligence  of  that  dis- 
aster, the  great  bell  of  St.  Ifark's  tower  tolled  to  arms,  and 
the  people  and  the  soldiery  of  the  galleys  were  summoned  to 
the  repulse  of  the  ^>proaching  enemy :  but  they  protested 
they  would  not  move  a  step,  unless  Pisani  were  liberated  and 
placed  at  their  head.  The  great  council  was  Instantly  as- 
sembled :  the  prisoner  was  called  before  them,  and  the  Doge, 
Andrea  Contarlni,  informed  him  of  the  demands  of  the 
poople,  and  the  necessities  of  the  state,  whose  only  hope  of 
safety  was  reposed  In  his  eflbrts,  and  who  implored  him  to 
forget  the  indignities  he  had  endured  in  her  service,  "  I  have 
submitted,'*  replied  the  magnanimous  republlcah,  '*  I  have 
submitted  to  your  deliberations  without  complaint ;  I  have 
supported  patiently  the  pains  of  imprisonment,  for  they  were 
Inflicted  at  your  command ;  this  is  no  time  to  Inquire  whether 
I  deserved  them — the  good  of  the  republic  may  have  seemed 
to  require  It,  and  that  which  the  republfc  resolves  is  always 
resolved  wisely.  Behold  me  ready  to  lay  down  my  life  for 
the  preservation  of  my  country."  Piiani  was  appointed 
generalissimo,  and  by  his  exertions,  In  coi^unction  with 
those  of  Carlo  Zeno,  the  Venetians  soon  recovered  the 
ascendency  over  their  maritime  rivals. 

The  Italian  communities  were  no  less  tmjust  to  their 
dtiiens  than  the  Greek  republics.  Liberty,  both  with  the 
one  and  the  other,  seems  to  have  been  a  national,  not  an  in- 
dividual object:  and,  notwithstanding  the  boasted  eqwUittf 
before  the  laws,  which  an  ancient  Greek  writer  <  considered 
the  great  distinctive  mark  between  his  countrymen  and  the 
barbarians,  the  mutual  rights  of  fellow-citixens  seem  never 
to  have  been  the  principal  scope  of  the  old  democracies. 
The  world  may  have  not  yet  seen  an  essay  by  the  author  of 
the  Italian  Republics,  In  which  the  distinction  between  the 
liberty  of  former  states,  and  the  signification  attached  to 
that  word  by  the  happier  constitution  of  England,  is  ingeni- 
ously developed.  The  Italians,  however,  when  they  had 
ceased  to  be  free,  still  looked  back  with  a  sigh  upon  those 
times  of  turbulence,  when  every  citizen  might  rise  to  a  share 
of  sovereign  power,  and  have  never  been  taught  Ailly  to  ap- 
preciate the  repose  of  a  monarchy.    Sperone  Speroni,  when 

I  Vltam  Lltcmi  «lt  iIm  itMtrto  orbta.  See  T.  Uv.  HIM.  Ob.  ssinHll. 
IAtj  fvporu  that  ioiim  Hid  h*  ««  biiriwl  at  liMmam,  oUmis  at  Home 
ibid.  c«^  Ivt 

t  Titanfb  dtHa  CmIIU.  S  Sm  No.  VI.  pM*  77t. 

4  The  f h«^  baa«ted  ih«t  be  w»  irfif44f  Rw  the  but  oluqitcr  of  th* 
fltit  bouk  of  iMonytitu  of  llAllcanuMiu. 
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Frandi  Karia  II.  Duke  of  Bovere  prapoaed  the* 
**  which  was  preferable,  the  republic  or  the  prhKipslkT.a* 
perfect  and  not  durable,  or  the  leas  perfol  anl  not  so  tu^ 
to  change,"  replied,  **  that  our  happiness  is  to  be  muMJH 
by  its  quality,  not  t^  iU  duration  ;  and  that  be  preimH  u. 
live  for  one  6mj  like  a  man,  than  for  a  bundrad  jevi  :tk«  a 
brute,  a  stock,  or  a  stone."  This  was  thought,  aad  oJf ..  • 
magnificemt  answer,  down  to  the  last  days  of  Ualisn  acnv 
tude.» 


No.  XX.  —  pR«ABCu*s  Cbowv. 


**  And  the  crown 
Which  Petrareh*i  laureate  brow  tnptemelf 
Upon  afar  ami  foreign  woU  ' 


Irt 

The  Florentines  did  not  take  the  opportunity  of  Ytc^"  > 
short  visit  to  their  dty  in  1350  to  revoke  the  decrer  «-. 
confiscated  the  property  of  his  father,  who  h«l  been  ba:  :^ 
shortly  after  the  exile  of  Dante.  Ills  crown  did  not  «U;:  • 
them  ;  but  when  in  the  next  year  they  were  hi  nvA  Jt  ? 
assistance  In  the  formation  of  their  university,  they  Tr\^'K 
of  their  injustice,  and  Boccaccio  was  s«nt  to  Padoa  to  vkt^x 
the  laureate  to  conclude  his  wanderings  In  the  bowai  •  f  ^  - 
native  country,  where  ho  might  finish  his  tmmartai  S^-i 
and  enjoy,  with  his  recovered  posseaslons,  the  esteeni  tf  u 
classes  of  his  fellow-citizens.  They  gave  fabn  the  epck«  ' 
the  book  and  the  sdenoe  he  might  condeaeeod  teetpii  : 
they  called  him  the  glory  of  his  country,  who  vai  dctr.  t-: 
who  would  be  dearer  to  them  ;  and  they  added,  thM  if  th'^ 
was  any  thing  unpleasing  in  thdr  letto-,  he  oogfat  to  m  - 
amongst  them,  were  it  only  to  correct  their  style.  *  ?Kn-^ 
seemed  at  first  to  listen  to  the  flattery  and  to  the  mxtvc  ^ 
of  his  friend,  but  he  did  not  return  to  Florence,  and  prr-fa  '^ 
a  pilgrimage  to  the  tomb  of  Laura  and  the  shades  of  Re- 
cluse. 


No.  XXL — Boccaccio. 

*'  Soceaeeio  to  hisparent  earth  bemteoA'd 
Ilis  dn*t,"—  Stanza  Iviii. 

Boocacdo  was  buried  In  the  churcli  of  SI.  Midiael  mi  ^ 
James,  at  Certaldo,  a  small  town  In  tho  VaMdo.  vhick  •' 
by  some  supposed  the  place  of  his  birth.    There  he  k"^ 
the  latter  part  of  his  Ufs  in  a  course  of  lalmlMt  it-" 
which  shortened  his  existence;  and  there  Bl|ht  kii  «*•"* 
have  been  secure,  if  not  of  honour,  at  least  of  rvpov    8' 
the  *'  hyena  bigots  "  of  Certaldo  tore  op  Hm  tontBtv^' 
Boccacdo,  and  ejected  It  fh»n  the  holy  prednci*  of  h. 
Michael  and  St.  Jamea.  Th«  oocasioo.  aod.  It  maj  Iw  M«< 
the  excuse,  for  this  ejectment  was  the  making  of  a  iv«  i^  ' 
for  the  church ;  but  the  CMt  Is,  that  the  toeibitiaap  «• 
taken  up  and  thrown  aside  at  the  bottom  of  Ihe  b(»'-*> 
Ignorance  may  share  the  sin  with  bigotry.    It  vokM  > 
painftil  to  relate  such  an  excepdoo  to  the  dnetloa  t'  '- 
Italians  for  their  great  names,  could  H  not  be  accanp*'* 
by  a  trait  more  honourably  conformable  to  the  ftoml  v 
racter  of  the  nation.    The  prindpal  peraoa  of  che  tL^?**. 
the  last  branch  of  the  house  of  Medkia,  aAtided  chs:  -,  - 
tection  to  the  memory  of  the  inraltad  «lead  wbicb  Wr  («* 
ancestors  had  dispensed  upon  all  eoBtenkporaiy  mn^    '^ 
Marchioness  Leozonl  rescued  the  twnbatoMe  ci  9^-*- 
from  the  neglect  in  which  It  had  some  Ihne  late,  od  (  -" 
for  it  an  honourable  devatkm  In  her  own  tt"*^    ^  ' 
done  more:  the  boose  In  whlHi  the  poet  Itwd  hs*  b*^  •* 
little  respected  as  his  tonb,  and  is  IhlHaf  to  rata  rrf  v 
head  of  one  Indiflbrent  to  the  name  of  lia  fsraor  tra^i    < 


vtn^rwm^ 
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consists  of  two  or  three  Httle  chambers,  and  a  low  tower,  on 
which  Cosmo  II.  aiBxed  an  inscription.  This  house  she 
bas  taken  measures  to  purchase,  and  proposes  to  devote  to  it 
that  care  and  oonsideratioD  which  are  attached  to  the  cradle 
and  to  the  roof  of  gmius. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  undertake  the  defence  of  Boc- 
caccio ;  but  the  man  who  exhausted  his  little  patrimony  in  the 
acquirement  of  learning,  who  was  amongst  the  first,  if  not  the 
first,  to  allure  the  sdeooe  and  the  poetry  of  Greece  to  the 
bosom  of  Italy ;  —  who  not  only  invented  a  new  style,  but 
founded,  or  certainly  fixed,  a  new  language ;  who,  besides 
the  esteem  of  every  polite  court  of  Europe,  was  thought 
worthy  of  employmeiU  by  the  predominant  republic  of  his 
own  country,  and,  what  is  more,  of  the  flriendship  of  Pe- 
trarch, who  lived  the  life  of  a  philosopher  and  a  fineeman,  and 
who  died  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,— such  a  man  might 
have  found  more  consideration  than  he  has  met  with  (irom  the 
pricat  of  Certaldo,  and  from  a  late  English  traveller,  who 
strikes  off  his  portrait  as  an  odious,  contemptible,  licentious 
writer,  whose  impure  remains  should  be  suffered  to  rot  with- 
out a  record.  1  That  English  traveller,  unfortunately  for 
those  who  have  to  deplore  the  loss  of  a  very  amiable  person, 
la  beyond  all  criticism  ;  but  the  mortality  which  did  not  pro- 
tect Boccaccio  from  Mr.  Eustace,  must  not  defend  Mr. 
Eustace  from  the  impartial  Judgment  of  his  successors. 
Death  may  canoolse  his  virtues,  not  his  errors ;  and  it  may  be 
modestly  pronounced  that  he  transgressed,  not  only  as  an 
author,  but  as  a  man,  when  he  evoked  the  shade  of  Boc- 
caccio in  company  with  that  of  Aretine,  amidst  the  sepulchres 
of  Sanu  Croce,  merely  to  dismiu  it  with  indignity.    As  far 

aa  respects 

*•  II  flagello  de'  Principi, 
n  divin  Pletro  Aretluo/' 

it  is  of  little  Import  what  censure  is  passed  upon  a  coxcomb 
who  owes  his  present  existence  to  the  above  burlesque  cluu 
racter  given  to  him  by  the  poet,  whose  amber  has  preserved 
man  J  other  grubs  and  worms :  but  to  classify  Boccaodo  with 
such  a  person,  and  to  excommunicate  his  very  ashes,  must  of 
itself  make  us  doubt  of  the  qualification  of  the  classical 
tourist  for  writing  upon  Italian,  or,  indeed,  upon  any  other 
literature ;  for  ignorance  on  one  point  may  incapacitate  an 
author  merely  for  that  particular  topic,  but  subjection  to  a 
professional  prejudice  must  render  him  an  unsafe  director  ou 
all  occasions.  Any  perversion  and  injustice  may  be  made 
what  is  vulgarly  called  **  a  case  of  conscience,"  and  this 
poor  excuse  is  all  that  can  be  offered  for  the  priest  of  Cer- 
taldo, or  the  author  of  the  Classical  Tour.  It  would  have 
answered  the  purpose  to  confine  the  censure  to  the  novels  of 
Boccaccio ;  and  gratitude  to  that  source  which  supplied  the 
muse  of  Dryden  with  her  last  and  most  harmonious  numbers 
might,  perhaps,  have  restricted  that  censure  to  the  objec- 
tionable qualities  of  the  hundred  tales.  At  any  rate,  the  re- 
pentance of  Boccaccio  might  have  arrested  his  exhumation, 
and  it  should  have  been  recollected  and  told,  that  in  his  old 
age  he  wrote  a  letter  entreatlug  his  friend  to  discourage  the 
reading  of  the  Decameron,  for  the  sake  of  modesty,  and  for 
the  sake  of  the  author,  who  would  not  have  an  apologist 
always  at  hand  to  state  in  his  excuse  that  he  wrote  it  when 
young,  and  at  the  command  of  his  superiors.*  It  is  neither 
the  licentiousness  of  the  writer,  nor  the  evil  propensities  of 
the  reader,  which  have  given  to  the  Decameron  alone,  of  all 
the  works  of  Boccaccio,  a  perpetual  popularity.  The  estab- 
lishment of  a  new  and  delightftil  dialect  conferred  an  immor- 
tality on  the  works  in  which  it  was  first  fixed.  The  sonnets 
of  Petrarch  were,  for  the  same  reason,  fated  to  survive  hie 
self-admlred  Africa,  the  **  fovourite  of  kings."  The  inva- 
riable traits  of  nature  and  feeling  with  which  the  novels,  as 

I  ClMrfcal  Tovr,  oUap.  Is.  toI.  il.  pw  SS5.  edit.  Sd.  **  Of  Boccaccio,  tlw 
fnodem  Petzonitu,  w«  mj  noUilnfc ;  Om  ahnm  of  gvnJw  U  man  odSoua  and 
man  conicmptible  than  lU  abicne*;  and  it  import!  little  when  th«  Impura 
rwnaifia  of  ■  tiecoUoiis  aathor  are  eonalRMd  to  llictr  klndicd  doit.  For 
thcauncrcaaonUMtniTcltarnugrpaMBanoticad  thctombof  thcmaUfpiant 
ArtAna.*  Thli  dafatosa  phraat  ia  hardly  mou^  to aav*  th«  tourtot  frtim 
tho  aoafiickm  of  another  btandev  ranccting  the  faarial'ptaoe  vt  AreUno, 
vhoac  tonb  wat  in  the  ehnrch  of  Bt.X«k«  at  Vantce,  and  Rave  ilw  to  the 
fsmoua  cootrovonj  of  vbieh  aontw  notice  It  taken  in  Bayle.  Now  the 
vnrda  of  Mr.  Bustaoe  would  lead  ns  to  think  the  tomb  was  at  Plocmce,  or 
•1  Icokt  waa  to  ba  aomewhere  reoogniMd.  Whathar  the  Inscription  ■omucb 


well  as  the  verses,  abound,  have  doubtless  been  the  chief 
source  of  the  foreign  celebrity  of  both  authors ;  but  Boccacdo, 
as  a  roan,  is  no  more  to  be  estimated  by  that  work,  than  Pe- 
trarch is  to  be  regarded  in  no  other  light  than  as  the  lover  of 
Laura.  Even,  however,  had  the  father  of  the  Tuscan  prose 
been  known  only  as  the  author  of  the  Decameron,  a  conside- 
rate writer  would  have  been  cautious  to  pronounce  a  sentence 
irrecondleable  with  the  unerring  voice  of  many  ages  and 
nations.  An  irrevocable  value  has  never  been  stamped  upon 
any  work  solely  recommended  by  impurity. 

The  true  source  of  the  outcry  against  Boccaccio,  which 
began  at  a  very  early  period,  was  the  choice  of  his  scandalous 
personages  in  the  cloisters  as  well  as  the  courts ;  but  the 
princes  only  laughed  at  the  gallant  adventures  so  uigustly 
charged  upon  queen  Theolinda,  whilst  the  priesthood  cried 
shame  upon  the  drtwuches  drawn  from  the  convent  and  the 
hermitage;  and  most  probably  for  the  opposite  reason, 
namely,  that  the  picture  was  fkithful  to  the  life.  Two  of  the 
covels  are  allowed  to  be  facts  useiiilly  turned  into  tales  to 
deride  the  canonisation  of  rogues  and  laymen.  Ser  Ciappd- 
letto  and  Marcellinus  are  cited  with  applause  even  by  the 
decent  Mur^ori.  3  The  great  Amaud,  as  he  is  quoted  In 
Bayle,  states,  that  a  new  edition  of  the  novels  was  proposed, 
of  which  the  expurgation  consisted  in  omitting  the  words 
"  monk,"  and  **  nun,"  and  tacking  the  immoralities  to  other 
names.  The  literary  history  of  Italy  particularises  no  such 
edition ;  but  it  was  not  long  before  the  whole  of  Europe  had 
but  one  opinion  of  the  Decameron }  and  the  absolution  of  the 
author  seems  to  have  been  a  point  settled  at  least  a  hundred 
years^ago :  "  On  se  feroit  siffler  si  Ton  pritendoit  convaincre 
Boctace  de  n'avolr  pas  iti  honnHe  homme,  puis  qu'il  a  fait 
le  Decameron."  So  said  one  of  the  best  men,  and  perh^w 
the  best  critic,  that  ever  lived — the  very  martyr  to  impar- 
tiality.«  But  as  this  informatloo,  that  in  the  beginnL'ig  of 
the  last  century  tme  would  have  been  hooted  at  for  pretend- 
ing that  Boccacdo  was  not  a  good  man,  may  seem  to  come  from 
one  of  those  enemies  who  are  to  be  suspected,  even  when  they 
make  us  a  present  of  truth,  a  more  acceptable  contrast  with 
the  proscription  of  the  body,  soul,  and  muse  of  Boccaodo  may 
he  found  in  a  few  wonls  from  the  virtuous,  the  patriotic  con- 
temporary, who  thought  one  of  the  tales  of  this  impure 
writer  wo||hy  a  Latin  version  from  his  own  pen.  "  I  have 
remarked  elsewhere,"  says  Petrarch,  writing  to  Boccacdo, 
"  that  the  book  itself  has  been  worried  by  certain  dogs,  but 
stoutly  defended  by  your  staff  and  voice.  Nor  was  I  aston- 
ished, for  I  have  had  proof  of  the  vigour  of  your  mind,  and 
I  know  you  havg  fallen  on  that  unaccommodating  inca- 
pable race  of  mortals,  who,  whatever  they  either  like  not,  or 
know  not,  or  cannot  do,  are  sure  to  reprehend  in  others ;  and 
on  those  occasions  only  put  on  a  show  of  learning  and  elo- 
quence, but  otherwise  are  entirely  dumb."' 

R  is  satisfkctory  to  find  that  all  the  priesthood  do  not  re- 
semble those  of  Certaldo,  and  that  one  of  them  who  did  not 
possess  the  bones  of  Boccacdo  would  not  lose  the  opportunity 
of  raising  a  cenotaph  to  his  memory.  Beviiu,  canon  of 
Padua,  at  the  banning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  erected  at 
Arqui,  opposite  to  the  tmnb  of  the  Laureate,  a  tablet,  in 
which  he  associated  Boccaccio  to  the  equal  honours  of  Dante 
and  of  Petrarch. 


No.  XXn.  —  Thx  Medici. 
**  What  it  her  piframid  qfprtchm*  ttone$  f  "— . Stanxa  Ix. 

Our  veneration  for  the  Medld  begins  with  Cosmo  and  ex- 
pires with  his  grandson ;  that  stream  is  pure  only  at  the 


diapntod  waa  ever  vffttan  on  the  toaab  ennot  now  be  deeldad,  for  all  mt- 
iDotlal  «f  thli  antlior  has  diaappaarad  from  tlia  church  of  bt.  Luka. 

1  **  Non  oilm  vUqne  cat,  qni  in  cxauatianem  mcam  eomnrBcna  dicat, 
toTonls  aniprit,  at  majacto  ooactoa  impario."  The  letter  waa  aodnaaad  to 
Maghinard  of  Caralcahtl,  mazahal  of^tb*  Uaadom  of  Blelly.  See  Tln« 
boKbl,  biflria,  ius.  torn.  r.  p«r.  ii.  lib.  lU. 

3  DtoHTtaaoni  aopn  la  Antlehltk  Itallane  DIh.  Iviil. 

4  gftotrctotawrf.  &c.  d(c.  p.  688.  edit.  Beale,  1741,  la  the  8applaB«Bt 
to  BaTlc<^  Dictianarf . 

•  (fpp.  tooD.  L  p.  MO.  adU.  Baail. 
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source  { and  It  la  In  ■eareh  of  lome  memorial  of  the  rlrtuous 
republicans  of  the  familf  that  we  rlslt  the  church  of  St. 
Lorenio  at  Florence.  The  tawdry,  glaring,  unfinished  chapel 
in  that  church,  designed  for  the  mausoleum  of  the  Dukes  of 
Tuscany,  set  round  with  crowns  and  coffins,  gives  birth  to  no 
emotions  but  those  of  contempt  for  the  larish  vanity  of  a  race 
of  despots,  whilst  the  pavement  slab,  simply  Inscribed  to  the 
Father  of  his  Country,  reconciles  us  to  the  name  of  Medici.  > 
It  was  very  natural  for  Corinna*  to  suppose  that  the  statue 
raised  to  the  Duke  of  Urbino  in  the  eapcUa  de*  depotiti  was 
intended  for  his  great  namesake ;  but  the  magnificent  Lorenxo 
is  only  the  sharer  of  a  coffin  half  hidden  In  a  niche  of  the  sa- 
cristy. The  decay  of  Tuscany  dates  from  the  sovereignty  of 
the  Medici.  Of  the  sepulchral  peace  which  succeeded  to 
the  establishment  of  the  reigning  families  in  Italy,  our  own 
Sidney  has  given  us  a  glowing,  but  a  fiaithfld  picture.  **  Not- 
withstanding all  the  seditions  of  Florence,  and  other  cities 
of  Tuscany,  the  horrid  factions  of  Guelphs  and  Ghibellns, 
Neri  and  Blanchi,  nobles  and  commons,  they  continued  popu- 
lous, strong,  and  exceeding  rich ;  but  in  the  space  of  lesf  than 
a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  the  peaceable  reign  of  the  Medices 
is  thought  to  have  destroyed  nine  parts  in  ten  of  the  people 
of  that  province.  Amongst  other  things,  it  is  remarkable, 
that  when  Philip  II.  of  Spain  gave  Sienna  to  the  Duke  of 
Florence,  his  ambassador  then  at  Rome  sent  him  word  that 
he  had  given  away  more  than  650,000  subjects  ;  and  it  is  not  be- 
lieved there  are  now  20,000  souls  inhabiting  that  city  and  ter- 
ritory. Pisa,  Plstola,  Areszo,  Cortona,  and  other  towns,  that 
were  then  good  and  populous,  are  in  the  like  proportion  di- 
minished, and  Florence  more  than  any.  When  that  city  had 
been  long  troubled  with  seditions,  tumults,  and  wars,  for  the 
most  part  unprosperous,  they  still  retained  such  strength, 
that  when  Charles  VIII.  of  France,  being  admitted  as  a 
fViend  with  his  whole  army,  which  soon  after  conquered  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  thought  to  master  them,  the  people, 
taking  arms,  struck  such  a  terror  into  him,  that  he  was  glad 
to  depart  upon  such  conditions  as  they  thought  fit  to  impose. 
Machiavel  reports,  that  in  that  time  Florence  alone,  with  the 
Val  d*Arno,  a  small  territory  belonging  to  that  city,  could, 
in  a  few  hours,  by  the  sound  of  a  bell,  bring  together  13A.0O0 
well-armed  men  ;  whereas  now  that  city,  with  all  the  others 
in  that  province,  are  brought  to  such  despicable  |reakness, 
emptiness,  poverty,  and  baseness,  that  they  can  neither  resist 
the  oppressions  of  their  own  prince,  nor  defend  him  or  them- 
selves if  they  were  assaulted  by  a  foreign  enemy.  The  people 
are  dispersed  or  destroyed,  and  the  best  families  sent  to  seek 
habitations  in  Venice,  Genoa,  Rome,  Nyles,  and  Lucca. 
This  is  not  the  effect  of  war  or  pestilence:  they  eqjoy  a 
perfect  peace,  and  suffer  no  other  plague  than  the  government 
they  are  under."  *  From  the  usurper  Cosmo  down  to  the 
imbecile  Gaston,  we  look  in  vain  for  any  of  those  unmixed 
qualities  which  should  raise  a  patriot  to  the  command  of  his 
fellow-dtisens.  The  Grand  Dukes,  and  particularly  the  third 
Cosmo,  had  operated  so  entire  a  change  in  the  Tuscan  cha- 
racter, that  the  candid  Florentines,  in  excuse  for  some  imper- 
fections in  the  philanthropic  system  of  Leopold,  are  obliged 
to  confess  that  the  sovereign  was  the  only  liberal  man  in  his 
dominions.  Yet  that  excellent  prince  himself  had  no  other 
notion  of  a  national  assembly,  than  of  a  body  to  represent  the 
wants  and  wishes,  not  the  will,  of  the  people. 


No.  XXTTL  —  BATri.K  or  Thrasimxne. 
'*  An  eartkqmake  reerdumkeedediif  ataay."  —  Stansa  Ixili. 

**  And  such  was  their  mutual  animosity,  so  intent  were  they 
upon  the  battle,  that  the  earthquake,  which  overthrew  in  great 
part  many  of  the  cities  of  Italy,  which  turned  the  course  of 
rapid  streams,  poured  back  the  sea  upon  the  rivers,  and  tore 

1  CcHims  Medico,  Dkhm  Publico,  PaIot  Pstrte. 
i  Corlnnc,  liv.  xvlll.  chap.  Ul.  toI.  IU.  page  S4S. 

S  On  Govtmment,  chap.  il.  Mct.  xsri.  paff-  ^08.  edit.  1761.    Sidney  ta, 
Uwether  with  Locke  nad  Hoadley,  ana  of  Mr.  Hume's  "  detplcablc"  wrim*. 
4  TIL  Uy.  Ub.  zxiL  cap.  xU.  5  lUd.  cap.  It. 


down  the  veiy  mountains,  waa  doc  fslc  bf  ooc  «f  thm 
ants.'*«    Such  is  the  descripdOD  of  Livy.    U 
whether  modem  tactics  would  admit  of  radi  an 

The  site  of  the  battle  of  Tbraalacne  to  not  t»  b» 
The  traveller  from  the  vOlagv  under  Cortona  Co  C 
Piano,  the  next  stage  on  the  way  to  Rone,  baa 
two  or  three  miles,  aroond  Mm,  but  more  parcknlarly  t^  •-  ■ 
right,  that  flat  land  which  Hannibal  laid  waste  in  order  t-  .- 
duce  the  Consxil  Flamfanius  to  move  from  Amao.    O-  '-• 
left,  and  in  fh>nt  of  him,  to  a  ridge  of  Mlto  bcndin;  4-  ■? 
towards  the  lake  of  Thrasimenc,  called  by  Lfry  **  ar  -'•^ 
Cortonanses,**  and  now  named  the  Gualandra.    Thp*e  i  -^ 
he  approaches  at  Ossala,  a  village  which  the  itluaaile*  f -»- 
tend  to  have  been  so  denominated  Cram  the  Innes  f- 
there :  but  there  have  been  no  bones  found  tberei, 
battle  was  fought  on  the  other  side  of  the  hni.    Fra 
the  road  begins  to  rise  a  little,  but  does  not  pnsa  kito 
of  the  mountains  until  the  sixty-seventh  mUestaiie  *"-a 
Florence.    The  ascent  thence  to  not  rteep  ba(  pevpccnaL  saA 
continues  for  twenty  minutes.    The  lake  to  soon  m 
on  the  right,  with  Dorgbetto,  a  roond  tower,  dote 
water ;  and  the  undulating  hOto  partially  ejverad  wtih  «9k.C 
amongst  which  the  road  winds,  sink  by 
marshes  near  to  this  tower.    Lower  than  the 
the  right  amidst  these  woody  hillocks,  HannJhal  placed  ta 
horse  ^,  in  the  Jaws  of,  or  rather  abore  the 
between  the  lake  and  the  present  road, 
close  to  Borghetto.  just  under  the  lowest  of  the  ** 
On  a  summit  to  the  left,  above  the  road,  to  an  oM  c1it-.-v 
ruin,  which  the  peasants  call  **  the  tower  of  Haanibai  tr« 
Carthaginian.**    Arrived  at  the  highest  point  of  the  rot^  tte 
traveller  has  a  partial  view  of  the  total  plain,  which  rvcv 
fUlIy  upon  him  as  he  descends  the  Gualandra.    lie  anas,  r .  ^• 
himself  in  a  vale  enclosed  to  the  left,  and  in  frnrs£.  ssi 
behind  him  by  the  Gualandra  hills,  bending  roond  ic  a  v;:> 
meat  larger  than  a  semicircle,  and  running  down  at  «&  .•  rot 
to  the  lake,  which  obliques  to  the  right  and  forms  tbr  <  ^   -a 
of  this  mountain  arc.    The  position  cannot  be  gne*w<i  ^ 
from  the  plains  of  Cortona,  nor  appeara  to  be  sc  tnm^  f.-* 
enclosed  unless  to  one  who  to  fairly  within  the  hiCs.    1:  ^   . 
indeed,  appears  '* a  place  made  as  It  were  on  porpi m  .r\ 
snare,"  Ukub  ituidtu  nahu.    "  Borghetto  to  that  f  «.  _ 
stand  in  a  narrow  marshy  pass  dose  to  the  kUl«  ink.  ~ 
the  lake,  whilst  there  to  no  other  ovtlct  at  the  f^a  -r 
turn  of  the  mountains  than  through  the  little  Xjomrm  ^  f»> 
signano,  which  to  pushed  into  the  water  by  the  faec  tf  » 
high  rocky  acclivity."    There  to  a  woody  emincnew  U,.^^ 
ing  down  from  the  mountains  into  the  opper 
nearer  to  the  side  of  Passlgnano,  and  on  thto 
village  called  Torre.    Polybius  seems  to  allnde  to  tha»  <«<- 
nence  as  the  one  on  which  Hannibal  encamped, 
his  heavy-armed  Africans  and  Spaniards  in  a 
sition.7  From  this  spot  he  despatched  hto  Balcnnc 
armed  troops  round  through  the  Gualandra  height*  x»  jt 
right,  so  as  to  arrive  unseen  and  form  an  asnbnsh  aswa^ 
the  broken  acclivities  which  the  road  now  paaara.  aad  r  « 
ready  to  act  upon  the  left  flank  and  above  the  tmauy.  •  *  » 
the  horse  shut  up  the  pass  behind.    Flaminlns  e^nr  *» '  v 
lake  near  Borghetto  at  sunset ;  and,  withoot 
spies  before  him,  marched  through  the  pass  the 
ing  before  the  day  had  quite  broken,  ao  that  he  pMw  •< 
nothing  of  the  horse  and  light  troops  above  and  abvut 
and  saw  only  the  heavy-anned  Carthaginians  in  fr«at  «- 
hill  of  Torre.    The  consul  began  to  draw  o«  hi*  ar- 
the  flat,  and  in  the  meantime  the  borae  fa  aaa 
the  pass  behind  hlra,  at  Borghetto.    Thos  the 
completely  enclosed,  having  the  lake  on  the  right,  the 
army  on  the  hill  of  Torre  in  ISront.  thn  GnalaBdra  hflh  »  « 
with  the  light-armed  on  their  left  flank,  and  brlBf 
from  receding  by  the  cavalry,  wbo^  the  Cuthev  they 

6  T.  liv.  Ub.  Bitt.  eapb  It. 

7  nyt,  Ub.  in.  cap.  as.    Tha 
dUubk  wllb  pavNQt  appaammn  i 
Tl|l^  aadIrA  of  tha  paa  aad  ratify 
tha  take  at  tba  itoirt  af  both. 
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stopped  up  all  the  ontleU  In  the  rear.  A  fog  rtnng  from  the 
lake  DOW  spread  Itself  over  the  army  of  the  consul,  but  the 
high  lands  were  In  the  sunshine,  and  all  the  different  corps  in 
ambush  looked  toward  the  hill  of  Torre  for  the  order  of 
attack.  Hannibal  gare  the  signal,  and  moTed  down  from  his 
post  on  the  height.  At  the  same  moment  all  his  troops  on 
the  eminences  behind  and  in  the  flank  of  Flamlnios  rushed 
forwards  as  it  were  with  one  aooord  into  the  plain.  The 
I  Romans,  who  were  forming  their  array  in  the  mist,  suddenly 
heard  the  shouts  of  the  enemy  amongst  them,  on  every  side, 
and  before  they  could  fkll  into  their  nanks,  or  draw  their 
swords,  or  see  by  whom  they  were  attacked,  felt  at  once  that 
they  were  surrounded  and  lost. 

There  are  two  little  rindoU  which  run  from  the  Gualandra 
into  the  lake.  The  traveller  crosses  the  first  of  these  at  about 
a  mile  after  he  comes  into  the  plain,  and  this  dirides  the 
Tuscan  from  the  Papal  territories.  The  second,  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  fUrtber  on,  is  called  **  the  bloody  rivulet ; " 
and  the  peasants  point  out  an  open  spot  to  the  left  between 
the  "  Songuinetto  "  and  the  hills,  which,  they  say,  was  the 
principal  scene  of  slaughter.  The  other  part  of  the  plain  is 
covered  with  thick-set  olive  trees  in  com  grounds,  and  is 
nowhere  quite  level  except  near  the  edge  of  the  lake.  It  is. 
Indeed,  most  probable  that  the  battle  was  fought  near  this  end 
of  the  valley,  for  the  six  thousand  Romans,  who,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  action,  broke  through  the  enemy,  escaped  to  the 
summit  of  an  eminence  which  must  have  been  in  this  quarter, 
otherwise  they  would  have  had  to  traverse  the  whole  plain, 
and  to  pierce  through  the  main  army  of  Hannibal. 

The  Romans  fought  desperately  for  three  hours ;  but  the 
death  of  Flaminius  was  the  signal  for  a  general  dispersion. 
The  Carthaginian  horse  then  burst  in  upon  the  fbgitives,  and 
the  lake,  the  marsh  about  Borghetto,  but  chiefly  the  plain 
of  the  Sanguinetto  and  the  passes  of  the  Gualandra,  were 
strewed  with  dead.  Near  some  old  walls  on  a  bleak  ridge  to 
the  left  above  the  rivulet,  many  human  bones  have  been  re- 
peatedly found,  and  this  has  confirmed  the  pretensions  and 
the  name  of  the  "  stream  of  blood.'* 

Every  district  of  Italy  has  its  hero.  In  the  north  some 
painter  is  the  usual  genius  of  the  place,  and  the  foreign  Julio 
Romano  more  than  divides  Mantua  with  her  native  Virgil.' 
To  the  south  we  hear  of  Roman  names.  Near  Thrasimcne 
tradition  is  still  fkithful  lo  the  fame  of  an  enemy,  and  Hannibal 
the  Carthaginian  is  the  only  ancient  name  remembered  on 
the  banks  of  the  Perugian  lake.  Flaminius  is  unknown ;  but 
the  postillions  on  that  road  have  been  taught  to  show  the  very 
spot  where  //  CoiuoU  Romano  was  slain.  Of  ail  who  fought 
and  fell  in  the  battle  of  Thrasimene,  the  historian  himself 
has,  besides  the  generals  and  Maharbal,  preserved  indeed  only 
a  tingle  name.  You  overtake  the  Carthaginian  again  on  the 
same  road  to  Rome.  The  antiquary,  that  is,  the  hostler  of 
the  posthouse  at  Spoleto,  tells  you  that  his  town  repulsed  the 
victorious  enemy,  and  shows  you  the  gate  still  called  Porta 
di  Annibate,  It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  remark  that  a 
French  travel  writer,  well  known  by  the  name  of  the  Presi- 
dent Dupaty,  saw  Thrasimene  in  the  lake  of  Bolsena,  which 
lay  conveniently  on  his  way  from  Sienna  to  Rome. 


No.  XXIV.  —  Statue  or  Pompit. 

*«  And  tfUm,  dread  tiatue  I  stiU  existent  in 
The  auttereetform  qf  naked  mufesljf.'* 

Stansa  Ixxxvli. 

The  projected  division  of  the  Spada  Pompey  has  already 
been  recorded  by  the  historian  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 


1  Aboot  Um  middle  of  ih*  ivdfUt  emtaf;  th«  ratan  of  Mantna  bar*  on 
«w  «A»  tlM  Inan*  and  flcort  of  Vifctl.  Zccca  d*  lulU,  pi.  xtU.  i.  6. 
Vfn>««  dans  te  MUauala,  Ac  |iar  A.  Z.  M UUn,  torn.  U.  pff.  S94.    Pa«t% 

i  Storta  delta  Am,  4w.  illi.  Ix.  cap.  1.  pag.  Ml,  SSS.  torn.  11. 

3  Cic«r.  Epbt.  ad  AtUcum,  xl.  6. 

4  FuMikhod  bgr  Caaiviu,  In  Ills  MuMnm  Rananam. 

5  Siorla  dcU«  Arti,  Ac.  I.  Ik.  c.  I. 

6  hueton.  in  vlu  Autput.  cap.  81.  and  la  vlt.  C.  J.  Caaar.  cap.  U.  Ap* 
plan  uvs  H  «■•  bnmt  down. 

7  An'tlq.  Kotn.  Ub.  >. 

S  LiT.  Hlrt.  1U>.  s.  cap.  tsla. 


Roman  Empire.  Mr.  Gibbon  found  It  in  the  memorials  of 
Flaminius  Vacca ;  and  it  may  be  added  to  his  mention  of  it, 
that  Pope  Julius  III.  gave  the  contending  owners  five  hun- 
dred crowns  for  the  statue,  and  presented  it  to  Cardinal  Capo 
dl  Ferro,  who  had  prevented  the  judgment  of  Solomon  from 
being  executed  upon  the  image.  In  a  more  civilised  age  this 
statue  was  exposed  to  an  actual  operation ;  for  the  French 
who  acted  the  Brutus  of  Voltaire  in  the  Coliseum,  resolved 
that  their  Ciesar  should  fall  at  the  base  of  that  Pompey, 
which  was  supposed  to  have  been  sprinkled  with  the  blood  of 
the  original  dictator.  The  nine-foot  hero  was  therefore  re- 
moved to  the  arena  of  the  amphitheatre,  and,  to  facilitate  its 
transport,  suffered  the  temporary  amputation  of  its  right 
arm.  The  republican  tragedians  had  to  plead  that  the  arm 
was  a  restoration :  but  their  accusers  do  not  believe  that  the 
Integrity  of  the  statue  would  have  protected  it.  The  love  of 
finding  every  coincidence  has  discovered  the  true  Cstsarian 
ichor  in  a  stain  near  the  right  knee ;  but  colder  criticism  has 
rejected  not  only  the  blood,  but  the  portrait,  and  assigned 
the  globe  of  power  rather  to  the  first  of  the  emperors  than 
to  the  last  of  the  republican  masters  of  Rome.  Wlnkel- 
mann  *  is  loth  to  allow  an  heroic  statue  of  a  Roman  citizen, 
but  the  Grimani  Agrippa,  a  contemporary  almost.  Is  heroic ; 
and  naked  Roman  figures  were  only  very  rare,  not  absolutely 
forbidden.  The  face  accords  much  better  with  the  "  homi- 
nem  integrum  et  castum  et  gravem^,"  than  with  any  of  the 
busts  of  Augustus,  and  Is  too  stern  for  him  who  was  beau- 
tiful, says  Suetonius,  at  all  periods  of  his  life.  The  pretended 
likeness  to  Alexander  the  Great  cannot  be  discerned,  but  the 
traits  resemble  the  medal  of  Pompey. «  The  objectionable 
globe  may  not  have  been  an  ill  applied  flattery  to  him  who 
found  Asia  Minor  the  boundary,  and  left  it  the  centre  of  the 
Roman  empire.  It  seems  that  Winkelmann  has  made  a  mis- 
take in  thinking  that  no  proof  of  the  identity  of  this  statue 
with  that  which  received  the  bloody  sacrifice  can  be  derived 
(h>m  the  spot  where  it  was  discovered.  *  flaminius  Vacca 
says  sotto  una  eantina^  and  this  cantina  is  known  to  have 
been  in  the  Vicolo  de*  Leutari,  near  the  Cancellaria ;  a  posi- 
tion corresponding  exactly  to  that  of  the  Janus  before  the 
basilica  of  Pompey's  theatre,  to  which  Augustus  transferred 
the  statue  after  the  euria  was  either  burnt  or  taken  down.* 
Part  of  the  Pompeian  shade,  the  portico,  existed  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  XVth  century,  and  the  atrium  was  still  called 
Satrttm.  So  says  Blondus.  At  all  events,  so  imposing  is  the 
stem  majesty  of  the  statue,  and  so  memorable  is  the  story 
that  the  pLiy  of  the  imagination  leaves  no  room  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  judgment,  and  the  fiction,  if  a  fiction  it  is,  ope- 
rates on  the  spectator  with  an  eilbct  not  less  powerl\il  than 
truth. 


No.  XXV.  —  Th£  Bronxk  Wolf. 

'*  And  tkou^  tke  tkunder-Uricken  nur$e  cf  Rome  I  ** 

Sunsa  Ixxxvili. 

Ancient  Rome,  like  modem  Sienna,  abounded  most  pro- 
bably with  Images  of  the  foster-mother  of  her  founder ;  but 
there  were  two  she-wolves  of  whom  history  makes  particular 
mention.  One  of  these,  qf  brau  in  ancient  work^  was  seen 
by  Dlonysltts  ^  at  the  temple  of  Romulus,  under  the  Palatine, 
and  is  universally  believed  to  be  that  mentioned  by  the  Latin 
historian,  as  having  been  made  from  the  money  collected  by 
a  fine  on  usurers,  and  as  standing  under  the  Rumlnal  fig- 
tree."  The  other  was  that  which  Cicero*  has  celebrated 
both  In  prose  and  verse,  and  which  the  historian  Dion  also 
records  as  having  suffered  the  same  accident  as  is  alluded  to 
by  the  orator.  >o  The  question  agitated  by  the  antiquaries  is, 

9  "  Tata  alafua  Natte,  twn  ilroalacfa  Doomm,  Roaintnaquo  «t  Romas 
cam  altrlco  licllua  r\  ftilminis  ivik  concidisiim.*'  D.Di«inat.  U.  '.tO.  '*  Tactiis 
0*1  ilt«  etUm  qui  hanc  urticai  condidit  Romuhu,  qu«ro  inaumtum  InCapi. 
toUo  parrum  atnuc  lactantam,  ubarllnu  lupinla  Inbiantcm  Amso  foemln. 
UmU.^    in  CatUln.  iU.  8. 

*'  Hie  tllTMtfls  crat  RomanI  nomlnto  altrts 
Mull*,  qua  porvos  Marrani*  Minino  natoa 
Uberlbiu  gravldls  Tiioti  rare  riK«bat 
Quo  ium  i-um  puorls  flammaio  fnlmlnis  kt 
(jDocldlt,  aiquo  aiiilaa  podnm  *Mtl|^a  Kquat. 

Dc  c'onnilntu,  Ub.  tl.  (lib.  i.  do  Di*inat,  eap»U.) 

10  Dioa.  HM.  Hb.  sxKvU.  p.  37.  odU.  Rob.  tttopli.  164a. 
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whether  the  wolf  now  In  the  Conservator's  Palace  is  that  of 
Llry  and  Dionysiuf,  or  that  of  Cicero,  or  whether  It  is  neither 
one  nor  the  other.  The  earlier  writers  differ  as  much  as  the 
modems :  Lucius  Faunus  >  says,  that  it  is  the  one  alluded  to 
by  both,  which  Is  impossible,  and  also  by  Virgil,  which  may 
be.  Fulvius  Ursinus*  calls  it  the  wolf  of  DIonysius,  and 
Marlianus  '  talks  of  it  as  the  one  mentioned  by  Cicero,  To 
him  Rycquius  tretiMhigljf  assents.  *  Nardini  ts  inclined  to 
suppose  it  may  be  one  of  the  many  wolves  preserved  in  an- 
cient Rome ;  but  of  the  two  rather  bends  to  the  Ciceronian 
statue.  >  Montfkueon  o  mentions  it  as  a  point  without  doubt 
Of  the  latter  writers  the  decisive  Winkelmann?  proclaims  it 
as  having  been  found  at  the  church  of  Saint  Theodore,  where, 
or  near  where,  was  the  temple  of  Romulus,  and  consequently 
makes  it  the  wolf  of  Dionyslus.  His  authority  is  Lucius 
Faunus,  who,  however,  only  says  that  it  was  ptaeed,  not 
foundy  at  the  Ficus  Ruminalls,  by  the  Comitium,  by  which 
he  does  not  seem  to  allude  to  the  church  of  Saint  Theodore. 
Rycquius  was  the  first  to  make  the  mistake,  and  Winkehnann 
followed  Rycquius. 

Flaminius  Vacca  tells  quite  a  different  story,  and  says  he 
had  heard  the  wolf  with  the  twins  was  found"  near  the  arch 
of  Septimus  Severus.  The  commentator  on  Wlnkelmann  Is 
of  the  same  opinion  with  that  learned  person,  and  is  incensed 
at  Nardini  for  not  having  remarked  that  Cicero,  in  speaking 
of  the  wolf  struck  with  lightning  in  the  Capitol,  makes  use  of 
the  put  tense.  But,  with  the  Abate's  leave,  Nardini  does 
not  positively  assert  the  statue  to  be  that  mentioned  by  Ci- 
cero, and,  if  he  had,  the  assumption  would  not  perhaps  have 
t>een  so  exceedingly  indiscreet.  The  Abate  himself  is  obliged 
to  own  that  there  are  marks  very  like  the  Bcathing,of  lightning 
in  the  hinder  legs  of  the  present  wolf;  and  to  get  rid  of  this 
adds,  that  the  wolf  seen  by  Dionysius  might  have  been  also 
struck  by  lightning  or  otherwise  injured. 

Let  us  examine  the  subject  by  a  reference  to  the  words  of 
Cicero.  The  orator  in  two  places  seems  to  particularise  the 
Romulus  and  the  Remus,  especially  the  first,  which  his  au- 
dience remembered  to  have  been  in  the  Capitol,  as  being 
struck  with  lightning.  In  his  verses  he  records  that  the 
twins  and  wolf  both  fell,  and  that  the  latter  left  behind  the 
marks  of  her  feet.  Cicero  does  not  say  that  the  wolf  was 
consumed :  and  Dion  only  mentions  that  it  fell  down,  without 
alluding,  as  the  Abate  has  made  him,  to  the  force  of  the  blow, 
or  the  firmness  with  which  It  had  been  fixed.  The  whole 
strength,  therefore,  of  the  Abate's  argument  hangs  upon  the 
past  tense ;  which,  however,  may  be  somewhat  diminished  by 
remarking  that  the  phrase  only  shows  that  the  statue  was  not 
then  standing  in  its  former  position.  Wlnkelmann  has  ob- 
served that  the  present  twins  are  modem  ;  and  it  is  equally 
clear  that  there  are  marks  of  gilding  on  the  wolf,  which  might 
therefore  be  supposed  to  make  a  part  of  the  ancient  group. 
It  is  known  that  the  sacred  images  of  the  Capitol  were  not 
destroyed  when  ii^ured  by  time  or  accident,  but  were  put 
luio  certain  under-ground  depositories,  called /avw«<r.  *  It 
may  be  thought  possible  that  Uie  wolf  had  been  so  deposited, 
and  had  been  replaced  in  some  conspicuous  situation  when 
the  Capitol  was  rebuilt  by  Vespasian.  Rycquius,  without 
mentioning  his  authority,  tells  that  it  was  transferred  fhira 
the  Comitium  to  the  Lateran,  and  thence  brought  to  the  Ca- 
pitol.   If  it  was  found  near  the  arch  of  Severus,  it  may  have 

I  l^c.  Faonl  d«  Antiq.  Urb.  Rom.  lib.  U.  cap.  HI.  «!».  Mlennre,  toni.  I. 

tfl?.    In  hii  HfTflnteenth  chapter  ha rcpMtmiiat  ttw MaloM  wcnilMVi^ 
t  noC  that  thcjr  ^mfimmd  there, 
f  Ap.  Nardini,  Horoa  Vetiu,  1.  ▼.  c.  It. 

3  Marilani  Urb.  Rom.  Topograph,  lib.  U.  cap.  Ie.  H*  menttaaa  anellMr 
wotf  and  twin*  in  the  Vatican,  lib.  v.  cap.  xal. 

4  Jut.  RfMoil.  da  Capit.  Roman.  Conim.  cap.  ntv.  p«g.  tSfl,  adit. 
Lufd.  Bat.  Ifi9f>> 

5  NattUnl,  Roma  Vetoa,  lib.  t.  cap.  It. 

6  "  Lupa  hodlemte  In  eapltoliida  pmtat  ■dlbna,  com  vertigle  fttlmlaii 
qno  ictara  narrat  Ciooio.'*    Diariom  Italic,  tom.  1.  p.  174. 

7  Storia  dclle  Aril,  &c.  lib.  lil.  cap.  ill.  %.  IL  note  10.  Wlnklemann  hai 
made  a  rtrange  blunder  in  the  xuMa,  by  nylnff  the  Clccnnian  velf  waa  mtl 
in  the  Capitol,  and  that  Dl«n  vm  vronff  in  aayinf  ao. 

R  Flam.  Vacca,  Ifanoria,  onin.  ill.  paff.i.  ap.  Moat&aeoa*  Diar.  Ital. 
torn.  i. 
9  Lne.  Faan.  Ibid. 

10  See  not*  to  ttanaa  ten.  In  "  Hbtorlcal  lUottratlaDa.'* 

11  "RomuUnatrlsLapalMnoiibttiataflkctadlvhiia.acfiRwn.tinbDal 
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been  one  of  the  Images  which  OiosIim**  tafi 
down  in  the  Forum  by  UgbtniBg  when  Alaric  took  the  dtf 
That  It  Is  of  very  high  antiqn^y  the  wortassisihap  is  a  de^ 
dsive  proof;  and  that  drcumstancg  indiaead  WlakfStaasBa  to 
belteveltthewolf  orDionyilus.  The 
ever,  may  have  been  of  the  same  earljr 
temple  of  Romultis.  LactantSus  *^  assctta  thai  \a.  Ui  tsr 
the  Romans  worshipped  a  wolf;  and  U  Is  known  ih«  chr 
Lupercalla  held  out  to  a  very  lata  period  <*  after  rrny  ut*. ' 
obsenranca  of  the  aodcnt  supersHtioa  had  totaOy 
This  may  aoeoont  fiv  the  preeervatloa  of  the  aacki 
longer  than  the  other  early  symbok  of  Fsavmisaa. 

It  may  be  permitted,  however,  to  renark,  that  the  w^  «m 
a  Roman  symbol,  but  that  the  worship  of  that  qFmbol  i*  ■ 
Inference  drawn  by  the  teal  of  Lactaatitis.  The  eviy  Ctr^ 
tian  writers  are  not  to  be  trusted  In  the  cfaarcea  which  t^ 
make  against  the  Pagans.  Eusebins  accused  the  HoaiBtt. 
their  faoes  of  worshipping  Sinum  Mf"?.  and  wwUia^  a  mxM 
to  him  In  the  Island  of  the  Tyber.  Th«  Romas  had  pn> 
Lably  never  heard  of  such  a  person  bcfiwa,  who  cnast.  he*- 
ever,  to  play  a  nmsiderable.  though  srandaVwis  |wrc  fc  im 
church  history,  and  has  left  several  UAena  of  his  mta 
combat  with  St.  Peter  at  Rome ;  notwithalanA^  thai  ae 
inscription  found  in  this  very  Island  of  tbo  Tyhcr  iae««i: 
the  Shnon  Magus  of  Eusebius  to  be  a  oertaia  tmfigoiat  pb 
called  Semo  Sangtu  or  Fidltis.  >* 

Even  when  the  worship  of  the  foonder  of 
abandoned,  it  was  thought  expedient  to  hi 
of  the  good  matrons  of  the  city,  by  swwHng  usca  «mn  t. 
sick  Infants  to  the  church  of  Saint 
before  carried  them  to  the  temple  of  Bomnloa.  '* 
tice  is  contlntied  to  this  day ;  and  the  site  of  the 
seems  to  be  thereby  Identified  with  that  of  the 
that  if  the  wolf  had  been  really  found  there,  aa 
says,  there  would  be  no  doubt  of  the 
that  seen  by  Dlcmysius.    But  Faunns.  in  aayfatg  that  .s  «» 
at  the  Ficus  Ruminalls  by  the  CotnitluB,  Is  only  tdldsc  ^  ^ 


cL^a 


ancient  posldoo  as  recorded  by  Pliny ; 
been  ronarking  where  It  was  liMind,  woidd  not 
to  the  church  of  St.  Theodore,  hot  to  a  ver] 
near  which  It  was  then  thought  the  Flcua 
been,  and  also  the  Comitium ;  that  la.  the  three 
the  church  of  Santa  Karia  LIberatrloe,  aft  II 
Palatine  looking  on  the  Formn. 

It  is,  in  fact,  a  mere  ooi^ecture  where  Che 
tually  dug  up ;  and,  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  the 
gilding,  and  of  the  lightning,  are  a  better 
of  its  being  the  Ciceronian  wolf  than  any  theft  ( 
for  the  contrary  opinion.    At  any  rate,  it  is 
lected  in  the  text  of  the  poem  as  aem  of  Ac 
relics  of  the  ancient  city  ^*,  and  Is  oertalnJy  die 
the  very  animal,  to  which  Virgil  athntes  fta  hia 
verses: — 

*'  Geminos  hulc  ubera  dman 
Ludere  pendentes  poeras,  et  lambere  i 


Impavidbs :  illam  lereti  oervke 
Mtucere  altemos,  et  oorpora  finfere 


fpaum  ffBliMt,  mjva  tgtnm  gmtL"   I^etsK.  4»  Fa 
cap.  zz.  paR.  lOl.  adit.  mte.  IflflOs  MMt  la  aa  My,  hi 
awotfthanapreatltnle.  Hlic 
liTy  LfwiHaluK  LanieaHa 
Rtiabo  thooshc  aa.    Ryuqalaa  to  < 
the  wolf  waa  la  the  CapttoL 

It  To  a.o.  4Mi 
tam.vtti.  p.ei».lnan.061,''e4cBiw«i 
qoa  Aicre  ante  CMnlte  vnkt  allasa  tai  It 
wrote  a  letter  whkdi  ( 
and  othos,  la  ihev  that  1 

ISBcclca.HlHt.Uh.ll.eaM.iUL^.40.  J* 
babn:  bitt  Bafoaiaa hlOMl 

Boma  Vet.  lib.  vU.  eiV  s^ 

14  Rionaall.  Rlpa,  accmtfa  •  i 
dena,  dell*  Ab.  KiSoA  Vamii,  17Ck 

lA  Donattta,  Ub.sl.  c«p>  <*•  «*«■•  • 
wolf  in  the  lame  porftlaa  at  Chat  in 
wolf  wMh  the  hud  Boineencd.    Itb< 


1<  JEn.  TtU.  «31.  See  Dr. 
cUiMi  to  the  Cloenolaa  welC  bM  VI 
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No.  XXVL — Julius  Cjbsak. 

**  For  the  Ronum's  mind 
Was  modelTd  imaUu  terrestrial  mould.** — StasBa  xc. 

It  U  possible  to  be  a  Tery  great  man  and  to  be  still  verjr  In- 
ferior to  Julius  Cssar,  the  most  complete  character,  so  Lord 
Bacon  thought,  of  all  antiquity.  Nature  seems  Incapable  of 
such  extraordinary  combinations  as  composed  his  versatile  ca- 
pacity, which  was  the  wonder  even  of  the  Romans  themselres. 
The  first  general  —the  only  triumphant  politician  —  inferior 
to  none  in  eloquence  —  comparable  to  any  In  the  attainments 
of  wisdom,  in  an  age  made  up  of  the  greatest  commanders, 
statesmen,  orators,  and  philosophers  that  ever  appeared  in 
the  world— an  author  who  composed  a  perfect  specimen  of 
military  annals  in  his  travelling  carriage  —  at  on4  time  in  a 
controversy  with  Cato,  at  another  writing  a  treatise  on  pun- 
ning, and  collecting  a  set  of  good  sayings  —  fighting  and 
making  love  at  the  same  moment,  and  willing  to  abandon 
both  his  empire  and  his  mistress  for  a  sight  of  the  Fountains 
of  the  Nile.  Such  did  Julius  CRsar  appear  to  his  contem- 
poraries and  to  those  of  the  subsequent  ages  who  were  the 
most  Inclined  to  deplore  and  execrate  his  fatal  genius. 

But  we  must  not  be  so  much  daziled  with  his  surpassing 
glory,  or  with  his  magnanimous,  his  amiable  qualities,  as  to 
forget  the  decision  of  his  impartial  countrymen :  — 

HI  WAf  JUSTLY  ILAIN.  ^ 


No.  XXYIL — Egkria. 

"  Egerta!  tweet  creation  qf  some  heart 
which  found  no  mortal  restittg-piace  so  fair 
As  thine  ideal  breast.** —  Stanza  cxv. 

The  respectable  authority  of  Flamlnius  Vacca  wouM  in- 
cline us  to  believe  hi  the  claims  of  the  Egerian  grotto.  *  He 
assures  us  that  he  saw  an  inscription  in  the  pavement,  stating 
that  the  fountain  was  that  of  Egeria,  dedicated  to  the  nymphs. 
The  inscription  Is  not  there  at  this  day ;  but  Montfaucon 
quotes  two  lines  of  Ovid  '  from  a  stone  In  the  Villa  Glustiniani* 
which  he  seems  to  think  had  been  brought  firom  the  same 
grotto. 

This  grotto  and  valley  were  formerly  flrequented  In  sum- 
mer, and  particularly  the  first  Sunday  in  May,  by  the  modem 
Romans,  who  attached  a  salubrious  quality  to  the  fountain 
which  trickles  from  an  orifice  at  the  bottom  of  the  vault,  and, 
overflowing  the  little  pools,  creeps  down  the  matted  grass 
hito  the  brook  t>elow.  The  brook  is  the  Ovidian  Almo. 
whose  name  and  qualities  are  lost  in  the  modem  Aquataccio. 
The  valley  lUelf  is  called  Valle  di  Caflhrelll,  from  the  dukes 
of  that  name  who  made  over  their  fountain  to  the  Paliaviclni, 
with  sixty  rsiMAi  of  a4)oining  land. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  long  dell  Is  the  Egerian 
valley  of  Juvenal,  and  the  pausing  place  of  Umbritius,  not- 
withstanding the  generality  of  his  commentators  have  sup- 
posed the  descent  of  the  satirist  and  his  friend  to  have  been 
into  the  Arician  grove,  where  the  nymph  met  Hippolltus,  and 
where  she  was  more  peculiarly  worshipped.  . 

The  step  from  the  Porta  Capena  to  the  Alban  hill,  fifteen 
miles  distant,  would  be  too  considerable,  unless  we  were  to 
believe  in  the  wild  coi^ecture  of  Vosslus,  who  makes  that 
gate  travel  flrom  its  present  station,  where  he  pretends  It  was 
during  the  reign  of  the  Kinga,  as  (kr  as  the  Arician  grove,  and 


I  "  Jan 


•sirtlnwlnr,*  tmft  SiMtanhu,  after  •  lUr  cMfanata  of  his 


clarM-ter,  and  maktaM^  oM  of  a  ptanM  vhlch  was  «  fcnnula  in  iivy's  timr. 
'  Mellura  Jul*  oHam  praminCwTli,  etlain  d  nirnl  erimlne  Iraona  fucrlt :" 
[Itb.  iv.  cap.  M.I  Bad  wMch  ww  continued  hi  th«  loffal  Jnd|pncntt  pro- 
nount'ied  In  hiktttiablahaniicklMfinch  u killing  houMbraakcn.  SoeSuMOD. 
In  Vit.  C.  J,  Cmut,  vlth  th*  commentary  of  Pitiactu,  p.  IM. 

i  Memocie,  tie.  ap.  Nurdlnt,  pag.  13.    H«  doe*  not  rIt*  the  imofpclon. 

3  "  In  Tills  Jtutlnlma  nut  injiaas  lapis  quadxBtuMUdai,  In  ({uoaculpta 
Mc  due  OTidil  earmlna  Hint :  — 

*  Amia  cat  qo«  pnabci  aqnat  dta  cnta  Camcaola 
IlU  Numa  eoiOunz  ooatlthimqac.* 

QqI  l«pb  vidatnr  •odcm  Egoto  fi»M«  aat  ^uavldnla  immeoMnpartataa.** 
lilarium  lullc.  p.  IdS. 


then  makes  it  recede  to  its  old  site  with  the  shrinking  city.  * 
The  tufo,  or  pumice,  which  the  poet  prefers  to  marble,  Is 
the  substance  composing  the  bonk  in  which  the  grotto  is 
sunk. 

The  modem  topographers^  find  In  the  grotto  the  statue  of 
the  nymph,  and  nine  niches  for  the  Moses ;  and  a  late  tra- 
veller <  has  discovered  that  the  cave  Is  restored  to  that  sim- 
plicity which  the  poet  regretted  had  been  exchanged  for 
injudicious  ornament.  But  the  headless  statue  is  palpably 
ra^er  a  male  than  a  nymph,  and  has  none  of  the  attributes 
ascribed  to  it  at  present  visible.  The  nine  Muses  could 
hardly  have  stood  in  six  niches;  and  Juvenal  certainly 
does  not  allude  to  any  individual  cave.'  Nothing  can  be 
collected  firom  the  satirist  but  that  somewhere  near  the 
Porta  Capena  was  a  spot  In  which  It  was  supposed  Numa 
held  nightly  consultations  with  his  nymph,  and  where  there 
was  a  grove  and  a  sacred  fountain,  and  fiuiet  once  consecrated 
to  the  Muses ;  and  that  firom  this  spot  there  was  a  descent 
into  the  valley  of  Egeria,  where  were  several  artificial  caves* 
It  is  clear  that  the  statues  of  the  Muses  made  no  part  of  the 
decoration  which  the  satirist  thought  misplaced  In  these 
caves;  for  he  expreuly  assigns  other  fimes  (delubra)  to 
these  divinities  above  the  valley,  and  moreover  tells  us  that 
they  had  been  ejected  to  make  room  for  the  Jews.  In  fact, 
the  little  temple,  now  called  that  of  Bacchus,  was  formerly 
thought  to  belong  to  the  Muses,  and  Nardlni'  places  them 
in  a  poplar  grove,  which  waa  In  hii  time  above  the  valley. 

It  is  probable,  f^om  the  Inscription  and  position,  that  the 
cave  now  shown  may  be  one  of  the  *'  artificial  caverns,"  of 
which,  indeed,  there  is  another  a  little  way  higher  up  the 
valley,  undef  a  tuft  of  alder  btuhes :  but  a  single  grotto  of 
Egeria  Is  a  mere  modem  invention,  grafted  upon  the  appli- 
cation of  the  epithet  Egerian  to  these  nymphea  in  general, 
and  which  might  send  us  to  look  for  the  haunts  of  Numa 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Thames. 

Our  English  Juvenal  was  not  seduced  Into  mistranslation 
by  his  acquaintance  with  Pope :  he  carefully  preserves  th» 
correct  plural — 

**  Thence  slowly  winding  down  the  vale,  we  view 
The  Egerian  grots :  on,  how  unlike  the  true  I  '* 

The  valley  abounds  with  springs  *,  and  over  these  springs, 
which  the  Muses  might  haunt  trcm  their  neighbouring 
groves,  Egeria  presided :  hence  she  was  said  to  supply  them 
with  water ;  and  she  was  the  nymph  of  the  grottos  through 
which  the  fountains  were  taught  to  fiow. 

The  whole  of  the  monuments  In  the  vicinity  of  the  Egerian 
valley  have  received  names  at  will,  which  have  been  changed 
at  will.  Venuti  >o  owns  he  can  see  no  traces  of  the  temples 
of  Jove,  Saturn,  Juno,  Venus,  and  Diana,  which  Nardini 
found,  or  hoped  to  find.  The  muUtorium  of  Caracalla's 
circus,  the  temple  of  Honour  and  Virtue,  the  temple  of  Bac- 
chus, and,  above  all,  the  temple  of  the  god  Rediculus,  are  the 
antiquaries'  despair. 

The  circus  of  Caracalla  depends  on  a  medal  of  that  eia- 
pcror  cited  by  Fulvius  Ursinus,  of  which  the  reverse  shows 
a  circus,  supposed,  however,  by  some  to  represent  the  Circus 
Maxbnus.  It  gives  a  very  good  idea  of  that  place  of  exercise. 
The  soil  has  been  but  little  raised,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
small  cellular  structure  at  the  end  of  the  Spina,  which  was 
probably  the  chapel  of  the  god  Census.  This  cell  Is  half  be- 
neath the  soil,  as  it  must  have  been  In  the  circus  itself;  for 
Dlonysius  >>  could  not  be  persuaded  to  believe  that  this  di- 
vinity was  the  Roman  Neptune,  because  his  altar  was  under 
ground. 


4  De  If  annlt.  V«C  Ram.  ap.  Gnar.  AnC  Ram.  tan.  iv.  p.  1307. 

5  Eehlnard,  Dciolslana  dl  Roma  •  dail*  Agio  RMnano,  eafratl*  daD* 
AbMc  VcnuU.  in  Kama,  I7A0.  Thov  bdicre  In  the  Kratto  mad  njioph. 
«  Simulacra  dl  ^pamio  foul*,  wMndori  Knlplta  la  aoqac  •  pie  dl  «■«." 

6  CUMlcal  Toor,  chap.  ri.  p.  tV.  vol.  IL 

7  K«t.  III. 

8  Ub.  lU.  caqi.  III. 

9  "  Urdiqn*  •  tolo  wput  tcnhmnnt.''    Kardliil,  Ub.  M.  cap.  Ui. 
lU  Echfauid,  Ac    Qc.  dt.  p.  S97, 196. 

1 1  AnOq.  Ron.  Ub.  II.  eapi  mm*L 
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No.  XXVm.  —  Thk  HoaiAN  Kemksis. 

**  Great  Nemesis  ! 
Here^  where  the  ancient  paid  thee  hotnage  long" 

Stansa  cxxxU. 

We  read  In  Suetonius,  that  Auguatui,  from  a  warning 
received  in  a  dream  >,  counterfeited,  once  a  year,  the  beggar 
fitting  before  the  gate  of  his  palace  with  his  hand  hollowed 
and  stretched  out  for  charity.  A  statue  formerly  in  the 
villa  Borgbese,  and  which  should  be  now  at  Paris,  repre- 
sents the  Emperor  In  that  posture  of  supplication.  The 
object  of  this  self-degradation  was  the  appeasement  of  Ne- 
mesis, the  perpetual  attendant  on  good  fortune,  of  whose 
power  the  Roman  conquerors  were  also  reminded  by  certain 
symbols  attached  to  their  cars  of  triumph.  The  symbols 
were  the  whip  and  the  erotalo,  which  were  discovered  In 
the  Nemesis  of  the  Vatican.  The  attitude  of  beggary  made 
the  above  statue  pass  for  that  of  Belisarius :  and  until  the 
criticism  of  Winkelmann*  had  rectified  the  mistake,  one 
fiction  was  called  in  to  support  another.  It  was  the  same 
fear  of  the  sudden  termination  of  prosperity  that  made  Amasis 
king  of  Egypt  warn  his  ft-iend  Folycrates  of  Samos,  that  the 
gods  loved  those  whose  lives  were  chequered  with  good  and 
eril  fortunes.  Nemesis  was  supposed  to  lie  in  wait  partiqu- 
larly  for  the  prudent ;  that  Is,  for  those  whose  caution  ren- 
dered them  accessible  only  to  mere  accidents :  and  her  first 
altar  was  raised  on  the  banks  of  the  Phrygian  Asepus  by 
Adrastui,  probably  the  prince  of  that  name  who  killed  the 
son  of  Crcesus  by  mistake.  Hence  the  goddess  was  called 
Adrastea.' 

The  Roman  Nemesis  was  saered  and  august :  there  was  a 
temple  to  her  in  the  Palatine  under  the  name  of  Rhamnusla ; 
so  great,  indeed,  was  the  propensity  of  the  ancients  to  trust 
to  the  revolution  of  events,  and  to  believe  in  the-divinity  of 
Fortune,  that  in  the  same  Palatine  there  was  a  temple  to  the 
Fortune  of  the  day  .<  This  is  the  last  superstition  which  retains 
its  hold  over  the  human  heart ;  and,  from  concentrating  in 
one  object  the  credulity  so  natural  to  man.  has  always  ap- 
peared strongest  in  those  unembarrassed  by  other  articles  of 
beliet  The  antiquaries  have  supposed  this  goddess  to  be 
synonymous  with  Fortune  and  with  Fate :  but  it  was  in  her 
vindictive  quality  that  she  was  worshipped  under  the  name 
of  Nemesis. 
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his  triumph,  and  the  other  oo  a  pretext  of  a 
war.  say  Lipsius",  was  ever  so  destructive  to  tke 
race  as  these  sports.  In  spite  of  the  laws  of 
and  Constans,  giadiatorUl  shows  sorrived  the 
religion  more  than  seventy  years ;  but  dicy  ommA 
extinction  to  the  courage  of  a  Christiaa.  lo  the  > 
on  the  kalends  of  January,  they  were  •xhiUtiiic  the  tt .  v» 
in  the  Flavian  amphitheatre  before  the  asnal  imsnewsr  <.-*- 
course  of  people.  Almachius,  or  Telemarhaa,  aa  castm 
monk,  who  had  travelled  to  Rome  Intent  on  his  bofy  p(^<« 
rushed  into  the  midst  of  the  area,  and  cndcavoared  to  »f,-«- 
rate  the  combatants.  The  pnetor  Alypiiaa,  a  pcrsco  in- 
credibly attached  to  these  games  *,  gave  instant  orden  u  3v 
gladiators  to  slay  him  ;  and  Telemachus  pined  the  crowa  i.t 
martyrdom,  and  the  title  of  safait,  whieh  sorely  ha«  er^tr 
either  before  or  since  been  awarded  for  m  a 
Honorius  Immediately  abolished  tike  shows,  which 
never  afterwards  revived.  The  story  Is  told  hf 
and  Cas8iodorus>  > ,  and  seems  worthy  of  credit, 
its  place  in  the  Roman  martyrology.  '*  Bcsi 
of  blood  which  flowed  at  the  ftinerals.  In  the 
the  circus,  the  forums,  and  other  poblic 
were  Introduced  at  feasts,  and  tore  eac 
amidst  the  supper  tables,  to  the  great  delight 
of  the  guests.  Yet  Lipsius  permits  himself  to 
loss  of  courage,  and  the  evident  degeneracy  of  mans  >1  t. 
be  nearly  connected  with  the  abolltian  of  ttaeae  btoo^j  K'^^ 
tades. 


No.  XXIX.  — Gladiators. 

"  He,  their  sire. 
Butchered  to  make  a  Roman  hoUday."  —  Stanza  cxli. 

Gladiators  were  of  two  kinds,  compelled  and  voluntary: 
and  were  supplied  from  several  conditions; — from  slaves 
sold  for  that  purpose ;  from  culprits ;  from  barbarian  captives 
either  taken  in  war,  and,  after  being  led  in  triumph,  set 
apart  for  the  games,  or  those  seised  and  condemned  as  rebels ; 
also  fk-om  free  citisens,  some  fighting  for  hire  (auetorati), 
others  from  a  depraved  ambition  ;  at  last  even  knights  and 
senators  were  exhibited,  —  a  disgrace  of  which  the  first 
tyrant  was  naturally  the  first  inventor.  >  In  the  end,  dwarfs, 
and  even  women,  fought ;  an  enormity  prohibited  by  Severus. 
Of  these  the  most  to  be  pitied  undoubtedly  were  the  barba- 
rian captives ;  and  to  thin  species  a  Christian  writer*  Justly 
applies  the  epithet  '*  Innocent,"  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
profpssional  gladiators.  Aurellan  and  Claudius  supplied 
great  numbers  of  these  unfortunate  victims  ;  the  one  after 

1  Soctoa.  bi  Vlt.  AngniCi,  cap.  91. 

S  StorU  ddl*  Artl,  Sac.  lib.  zU.  cap.  Ul.  ton.  li.  p.  421. 

3  Diet,  de  Baylc,  nrtiel*  Adraatn. 

4  Fortnna  hiU*>M»  ^^'   Cioero  mcotkMu  her,  de  Ugib.  lib.  II 
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"  Here,  lahere  the  Roman  mHUtm's 
Was  death  or  life,  the  piojfthinga  qfa 
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When  one  gladiator  wounded  another,  he 
It,"  "  hoc  habet,"  or  "  habeL"    The 
dropped  his  weapon,  and,  advancing  lo  the  edge  of  t 
supplicated  the  spectators.   If  be  liad  foiigbt  wcU.  tJ 
saved  him ;  if  otherwise,  or  as  th^  happcifeed  to  be 
they  turned  down  their  thumbs,  and  be  wj 
were  occasionally  so  savage,  that  tliey  were 
combat  lasted  longer  than  ordinary  without 
The  emperor's  presence  generally  sared   the 
and  it  is  recorded  as  an  Instance  <^  Cnracalla'a  fei ocn 
be  sent  those  who  supplicated  him  for  lllie.  In  a 
Nicomedla,  to  ask  the  people  ;  in  other  worda, 
over  to  be  slain.    A  similar  ceremony  is  ohaer»«d  «  - 
Spanish  bull-fights.    The  magistrate  presicfea ;  smA  m.^^  .  < 
horsemen  and  piccadores  have  fought  tike  tauB.  the  k£ju  "" 
steps  forward  and  bows  to  him  tor  penniiuJan  tj  i«-  - 
animal.    If  the  bull  has  done  his  duty  by  kiUfsg  two  cr  •,kr« 
horses,  or  a  man.  which  last  is  rare,  the  people  iaterf^  v  • 
shouts,  the  ladies  wave  their  handkerdiiefik  and  the  c  --^ 
is  saved.    The  wounds  and  death  of  the  boraea  a>e  ax"* 
panied  with  the  loudest  acclamations,  and  many  gniar^  ■ 
delight,  especially  from  the  female  portion  of  the  na  >«^* 
including  those  of  the  gentlest  blood.    ETeff7  thing  <hr«-- 
on  habit.    The  author  of  Chllde  Harold,  the  wrltB'  u 
note,  and  one  or  two  other  Englishmen,  wtra  have   ob%. 
in  other  days  borne  the  sight  of  a  pttdied  battle, 
the  summer  of  1809,  In  the  governor's  box  at  the 
theatre  of  Santa  Maria,  opposite  to  Cadia 
two  horses  completely  satisfied  their  cnrtoel^.    A 
present,  observing  them  shudder  and  look  pale, 
unusual  reception  of  so  deUgfatful  a  ^lert  to 


5  JiiUna  Caaw,  vhe  lov  ^ 
Lepdnaa  and  A.  Calanai  apoD  tlie 

6  TMnlUan,  **  carta  ^aldam  at 
ct  volvpiakla  pablloK  ' 
cap.  Ul. 

7  VoidKiM,  m  vit. 

S  JoM.  Upa.  iUd.  Wk  1. 

9  AnffvatSnm  (lib.vt*  

■pactacaU  Inhtain  loeiadSUlliar 

to  Hbt.  Eedak  cap.  nvl.  Vb.  v. 
11  Caadad.  TrtputlBt,|.a.».iL 
II  Baronliu,  ad  ana.  alia  volte  ad 
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ladloi.  who  ttared  and  smiled,  and  continued  their  applauses 
as  another  horse  fell  bleeding  to  the  ground.  One  bull  killed 
three  horses  qff'  Mm  own  honu.  He  was  saved  by  acclama- 
tions, wUch  were  redoubled  when  it  was  known  he  belonged 
to  a  priest. 

An  Englishman,  who  can  be  much  pleased  with  seeing  two 
men  beat  themseWes  to  pieces,  cannot  bear  to  look  at  a  horse 
galloping  round  an  arena  with  his  bowels  trailing  on  the 
ground,  and  turns  from  the  spectacle  and  the  spectators  with 
horror  and  disgust. 


No.  XXTTT.  — The  Alban  Hill. 


**  And^ar 
The  Tiber  windt,  and  the  broad  ocean  Unet 
The  Lotion  coast,**  ^c.  ^e. 


Stansa  dxxlr. 


The  whole  dediTity  of  the  Alban  hOl  is  of  unriralled 
beautj,  and  flrom  the  convent  on  the  highest  point,  which  has 
■ucceeded  to  the  temple  of  the  Latian  Jupiter,  the  prospect 
embraces  all  the  objects  alluded  to  in  the  dted  stansa ;  the 
Mediterranean,  the  whole  scene  of  the  latter  half  of  the 
.£ndd,  and  the  coast  from  beyond  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber  to 
the  headland  of  Circseum  and  the  Cape  of  Terradna. 

The  site  of  Cicero's  villa  may  be  supposed  dther  at  the 
Grotta  Ferrata,  or  at  the  Tusculum  of  Prince  Luden  Buo- 
naparte. 

The  former  was  thought  some  years  ago  the  actual  site,  as 
may  be  seen  fit>m  Hyddleton's  Life  of  Cicero.  At  present 
it  has  lost  something  of  its  credit,  except  for  the  Domeni- 
chinos.  Nine  monks  of  the  Greek  order  live  there,  and  the 
a4ioinlng  villa  is  a  cardinal's  summer-house.  The  other 
TlUa,  called  Rufinella,  is  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  above 
Frascati,  and  many  rich  remains  of  Tusculum  have  been 
found  there,  besi4es  seventy-two  statues  of  different  merit 
and  preservation,  and  seven  busts. 

From  the  same  eminence  are  seen  the  Sabine  hills,  em- 
bosomed in  which  lies  the  long  valley  of  Rustica.    There  are 
several  drcomstances  which  tend  to  establish  the  identity  of 
this  valley  with  the  **  U$tiea  "  of  Horace ;  and  it  seems  pos- 
sible that  the  mosaic  pavement  which  the  peasants  uncover 
by  throwing  up  the  earth  of  a  vineyard  may  belong  to  his 
villa.  Rustica  is  pronounced  short,  not  accordhig  to  our  stress 
upon—"  Ustiae  enbantii.**— It  is  more  rational  to  think 
that  we  are  wrong,  than  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  seduded 
valley  have  changed  their  tone  in  this  word.    The  addition 
of  the  consonant  prefixed  is  nothing ;  yet  it  is  necessary  to  be 
aware  that  Rustica  may  be  a  modem  name  which    the 
peasants  may  have  caught  from  the  antiquaries. 

The  villa,  or  the  mosaic,  is  in  a  vineyard  on  a  knoll  co- 
vered with  chestnut  trees.  A  stream  runs  down  the  valley ; 
and  although  it  is  not  true,  as  said  in  the  guide  books,  that 
this  stream  Is  called  Licenia,  yet  there  is  a  village  on  a  rock 
at  the  head  of  the  valley  which  is  so  denominated,  and  which 
may  have  taken  its  name  from  the  Digentia.  Licensa  contains 
TOO  inliabitants.  On  a  peak  a  little  way  beyond  is  Civltella 
Dcmtalning  800.  On  the  banks  of  the  Anio,  a  little  before  you 
turn  up  into  Valle  Rustica,  to  the  left,  about  an  hour  from 
:he  riHa,  is  a  town  called  Vicovaro,  another  favourable  coln- 
ddence  with  the  Varia  of  the  poet.  At  the  end  of  the  valley, 
owards  the  Anio,  there  is  a  bare  hQl,  crowned  with  a  little 
own  called  Bardela.  At  the  foot  of  this  hill  the  rivulet  of 
Jcensa  flows,  and  is  almost  absorbed  in  a  wide  sandy  bed 
tefore  it  reaches  the  Anio.  Nothing  can  be  more  fortunate 
or  the  lines  of  the  poet,  whether  in  a  metaphorical  or  direct 
ense:  — 

"  Me  quotiens  reflcit  gelidus  Digentia  rivus. 
Quern  Mandela  bibit  rugosus  mgore  pagtu.** 

*he  stream  is  dear  high  up  the  valley,  but  before  it  reaches 
tie  hill  of  Bardela  looks  green  and  ydlow  like  a  sulphur 
ivulet. 

1  9«e  HlirtOTleal  nhMlntlaH  af  th«  Foorth  Canto,  p.  43. 
9  6m  CI— dm!  Tour,  fcc  cliap.vll.  p.  S30.  vol.  U. 


Rocca  Giovane,  a  ruined  vilkge  in  the  hiUs,  half  an  hour's 
walk  from  the  vineyard  where  the  pavement  is  shown,  does 
seem  to  be  the  dte  of  the  flue  of  Vacuna,  and  an  Inscription 
found  there  tells  that  this  temple  of  the  Sabine  Victory  was 
repaired  by  Vespasian.  With  these  helps,  and  a  position 
corresponding  exactly  to  every  thing  which  the  poet  has 
told  us  of  his  retreat,  we  may  feel  tolerably  secure  of  our 
dte. 

The  hiU  which  should  be  Lucretilis  is  called  Campanile, 
and  by  following  up  the  rivulet  to  the  pretended  Bandusia, 
you  come  to  the  roots  of  the  higher  mountain  Gennaro. 
Singularly  enough,  the  only  spot  of  ploughed  land  in  the 
whole  vall^  is  on  the  knoU  where  this  Bandusia  rises. 

**....  tu  frigus  amabile 
Fessis  vomere  tauris 
Prsebes,  et  pecori  vago." 

The  peasanU  show  another  spring  near  the  mosaic  pavement 
which  they  caU  "  Oradina,"  and  which  flows  down  the  hills 
into  a  tank,  or  mill-dam,  and  thence  trickles  over  into  the 
Digentia. 
But  we  must  not  hope 

"  To  trace  the  Muses  upwards  to  their  sprhig," 

by  exploring  the  windings  of  the  romantic  vaUey  in  search  of 
the  Bandusian  fountain.  It  seems  strange  that  any  one 
should  have  thought  Bandusia  a  fountain  of  the  Digentia.  ^ 
Horace  has  not  let  drop  a  word  of  it ;  and  this  immortal 
spring  has  in  fact  been  discovered  In  possession  of  the  holders 
of  many  good  things  in  Italy,  the  monks.  It  was  atUched  to 
the  church  of  St.  Gervds  and  Protds  near  Venusia,  where  it 
was  most  likely  to  be  found,  i  We  shall  not  be  so  lucky  as  a 
late  traveller  hi  finding  the  occasional  pine  still  pendent  on 
the  poetic  villa.  There  is  not  a  pine  in  the  whole  valley',  but 
there  are  two  qrpresses,  which  he  evidently  took,  or  mistook, 
for  the  tree  in  the  ode.*  The  truth  is,  that  the  pine  is  now! 
as  it  was  hi  the  days  of  Virgil,  a  garden  tree,  and  it  was  not 
at  all  likdy  to  be  found  in  the  craggy  acdivities  of  the  vdley 
of  Rustica.  Horace  probably  had  one  of  them  in  the  orchard 
close  above  his  farm,  immediately  overshadowing  his  villa, 
not  on  the  rocky  hdghts  at  some  distance  from  his  abode. 
The  tourist  may  have  easily  supposed  himself  to  have  seen 
this  pine  figured  in  the  above  cypresses  ;  for  the  orange  and 
lemon  trees  which  throw  such  a  bloom  over  his  description 
of  the  rojral  gardens  at  Naples,  unless  they  have  been  since 
displaced,  were  assuredly  only  acacias  and  other  common 
garden  shrubs.' 


No.  XXXII.  —  Eustace's  Classical  Tour. 

The  extreme  disappointment  experienced  by  choosing  the 
Clasdcal  Tourist  as  a  guide  in  Italy  must  be  allowed  to  find 
vent  in  a  few  observations,  which,  it  is  asserted  without  fear 
of  contradiction,  will  be  confirmed  by  every  one  who  has  se> 
lected  the  same  conductor  through  the  same  country.  This 
author  is  in  fact  one  of  the  most  inaccurate,  unsatisflMrtory 
writers  that  have  in  our  times  attained  a  temporary  reputa- 
tion, and  is  very  seldom  to  be  trusted  even  when  he  speaks  of 
objects  which  he  must  be  presumed  to  have  seen.  His  errors, 
from  the  simple  exaggeration  to  the  downright  mis-statement, 
are  so  frequent  as  to  induce  a  suspidon  that  he  had  either 
never  visited  the  spots  described,  or  had  trusted  to  the  fidelity 
of  former  writers.  Indeed,  the  Classicd  Tour  has  every 
characteristic  of  a  mere  compilation  of  former  notices,  strung 
together  upon  a  very  slender  thread  df  personal  observation, 
and  swelled  out  by  those  decorations  which  are  so  easily 
supplied  by  a  systematic  adoption  of  all  the  common-places 
of  praise,  applied  to  every  thing,  and  therefore  signifying 
nothing. 

The  style  which  one  person  thinks  cloggy  and  cumbrous, 
and  unsuitable,  may  be  to  the  taste  of  others,  and  such  may 

3  **  Unite  oar  windews,  and  bardaring  an  the  baacb,  b  tbo  r«nl  cahlan. 
laid  oni  in  panamt,  and  walk!  thtticdbjrewiaramuBitnsea.'  ^^---*— » 
Tour,  Ace.  cliap.  xl.  vol.  ii.  act.  363.  ^^  — — »— 
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ozperlenoe  some  salatary  excitement  in  ploughing  through 
the  periods  of  the  Clanical  Tour.  It  must  be  said,  howeTer, 
that  polish  and  weight  are  apt  to  beget  an  expectation  of 
Talue.  It  is  amongst  the  pains  of  the  damned  to  toil  up  a 
climax  with  a  huge  round  stone. 

The  tourist  had  the  choice  of  his  words,  but  there  was  no 
such  latitude  allowed  to  that  of  his  sentiments.  The  love  of 
virtue  and  of  liberty,  which  must  have  distinguished  the 
character,  certainly  adorns  the  pages  of  Mr.  Eustace ;  and 
the  gentlemanly  spirit,  so  recommendatory  either  in  an 
author  or  his  productions,  is  very  conspicuous  throughout 
the  Classical  Tour.  But  these  generous  qualities  are  the 
foliage  of  such  a  performance,  and  may  be  spread  about  it  so 
prominently  and  proftisely  as  to  embarrass  those  who  wish  to 
see  and  find  the  fruit  at  hand.  The  unction  of  the  divine, 
and  the  exhortations  of  the  moralist,  may  have  made  this 
work  somethbig  more  and  better  than  a  book  of  travels,  but 
they  have  not  made  it  a  book  of  travels ;  and  this  observation 
applies  more  especially  to  that  enticing  method  of  instruction 
conveyed  by  the  perpetual  introduction  of  the  same  Gallic 
Helot  to  reel  and  bluster  before  the  rising  generation,  and 
terrify  it  into  decency  by  the  display  of  all  the  excesses  of  the 
revolution.  An  animosity  against  atheists  and  regicides  in 
general,  and  Frenchmen  specifically,  may  be  honourable,  and 
may  be  useftil  as  a  record ;  but  that  antidote  should  either  be 
administered  in  any  work  rather  than  a  tour,  or,  at  least 
should  be  served  up  apart,  and  not  so  mixed  with  the  whole 
mass  of  Information  and  reflection,  as  to  give  a  bitterness  to 
^rery  page :  for  who  would  choose  to  have  the  antipathies  of 
any  man,  however  Just,  for  his  travelling  companions  ?  A 
tourist,  unless  he  aspires  to  the  credit  of  prophecy,  is  not 
answerable  for  the  changes  which  may  take  place  in  the 
country  which  he  describes ;  but  his  reader  may  very  fairly 
esteem  all  his  political  portraits  and  deductions  as  so  much 
waste  paper  the  moment  they  cease  to  assist,  and  more  par- 
ticularly if  they  obstruct,  his  actual  survey. 

Neither  encomium  nor  accusation  of  any  government,  or 
governors,  is  meant  to  be  here  offered ;  but  it  is  stated  as  an 
incontrovertible  fisct,  that  the  change  operated,  either  by  the 
address  of  the  late  Imperial  system,  or  by  the  disappointment 
of  every  expectation  by  those  who  have  succeeded  to  the 
Italian  thrones,  has  been  so  considerable,  and  is  so  appa- 
rent, as  not  only  to  put  Mr  Eustace's  antigallican  philippics 
entirely  out  of  date,  but  even  to  throw  some  suspicion  upon 
the  competency  and  candour  of  the  author  himselt  A  re- 
markable example  may  be  found  in  the  instance  of  Bo- 
logna, over  whose  papal  attachments,  and  consequent 
desolatAon,  the  tourist  pours  forth  such  strains  of  condolence 
and  revenge,  made  louder  by  the  borrowed  trumpet  of  Mr. 
Burke.  Now  Bologna  is  at  this  moment,  and  has  been  for 
some  years,  notorious  amongst  the  states  of  Italy  for  its 
attachment  to  revolutionary  principles,  and  was  almost  the 
only  city  which  made  any  demonstrations  in  favour  of  the 
unfortunate  Murat.  This  change  may,  however,  have  been 
made  since  Mr.  Eustace  visited  this  country ;  but  the  tra- 
veller whom  he  has  thrilled  with  horror  at  the  projected 
stripping  of  the  copper  from  the  cupola  of  St.  Peter's,  must 
be  much  relieved  to  find  that  sacrilege  out  of  the  power  of 
the  French,  or  any  other  plunderers,  the  cupola  being 
covered  with  lead.  ^ 

If  the  conspiring  voice  of  otherwise  rival  critics  had  not 
given  considerable  currency  to  the  Claslcal  Tour,  It  would 
have  been  unnecessary  to  warn  the  reader,  that  however  it 
may  adorn  his  library,  it  wil  be  of  little  or  no  service  to  him 
in  his  carriage ;  and  if  the  Judgment  of  those  critics  had 
hitherto  been  suspended,  no  attempt  would  have  been  made 
to  anticipate  their  decision.    As  it  is,  those  who  stand  in  the 

I  '<  What,  then,  frill  h«  th*  Mtonlihment,  cr  nther  th«  horror,  of  my 

ivRdrr,  wicn  I  InRirm  him   the  Prmch  rmnmlttw  tiimrd  tt» 

•tlnitlon  to  Saint  Petn^,  and  emplnjrcd  arompan;  nf  .lt>w»  tooktimatc  and 
purchM*  the  irolri.  silver,  anrt  bronie  that  adorn  the  Iniide  of  the  edifice, 
a*  vril  n^  ibe  cofitier  th<t  covera  the  tbuIis  and  donie  on  the  outiidc." 
Cliuwirni  Tour,  chap.  iv.  p.  ISO.  vol.  U.  The  ator;  about  the  Jcwa  la  peal- 
Uvcljr  denied  at  Rome. 

S  [Hr.  Pranck  Cohen.  ns«  Rlr  Pranctt  PalirnTe,  K.H.,  the  learned 
■nthor  of  the  "  Rite  and  Protrwa  at  the  £ii|Uah  Coortiitttkn,"  **  Hiatecy 
tf  the  ABgl»-8«Siim,"  he  he.'] 


relation  of  posterity  to  Mr.  Eustace  maj  be 
i4>peal  trom  ootemporary  praises,  and  are  prrhupe 
likely  to  bo  Just  in  proportion  as  the  causes  at  lovs 
hatred  are  the  farther  removed.  This  appeal  bad,  fai 
measure,  been  made  before  the  above  mnarka 
for  one  of  the  most  respectable  of  the  Florentliie  poblMbcss, 
who  had  been  persuaded  by  the  repeated  inqniriri  of  tboae 
on  their  journey  southwards  to  reprint  a  cheap  •dickia  ot  tke 
Classical  Tour,  was,  by  the  concurring  wiviee  oi  racaraiqg 
travellers,  induced  to  abandon  his  design,  atehoogfa  be  hal 
already  arranged  his  types  and  paper,  and  had  struck  <# 
one  or  two  of  the  first  sheets. 

The  writer  of  these  notes  woald  wish  to  part  (like  Hx. 
Gibbon)  on  good  terms  with  the  Pope  and  the  Cardfaalj;,  bis 
he  does  not  think  it  necessary  to  extend  thm 
silence  to  their  humble  partisans. 


MARINO  FALIERO. 


Note  [A].     See  p.  224. 
[I  AM  obliged  for  the  following  excellent 


of  tt» 

mjsclf^ 

— hare 


old  Chronicle  to  Mr.  F.  Cohen*,  to  whom  the 
find  himself  indebted  for  a  version  that  I  could  aoc 
though  after  many  years'  batercourse  with 
given  by  any  means  so  purely  and  so  fsithAiily.  ^} 


STORY  OF  MARINO  FALIERO,  DOGE  TT  rr 

MCCCLIV. 


On  the  nth  day  of  September,  in  the  year  of 
1354,  Marino  Faliero  was  elected  and  choaeo  to  be  th*  D^r 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Venice.  He  was  Cousc  of 
marine,  in  the  marches  of  Treviso,  and  a  knight* 
wealthy  man  to  boot  As  soon  as  the  dectlon  % 
it  was  resolved  in  the  Great  Cotmcit,  that  a  depotaSMa  ef 
twelve  should  be  despatched  to  Marino  Faliero  the  IkAe 
who  was  then  on  his  way  fhMn  Rome ;  for  vfaea  he  was 
chosen,  he  was  ambassador  at  the  court  of  the  Holy 
at  Rome, — the  Holy  Father  himself  held  his  court  i 
When  Messer  Marino  Faliero  the  Duke  was  ahoot  to 
this  city,  on  the  &th  day  of  October,  I3M.  a  thkk 
on,  and  darkened  tlie  air :  and  he  was  enfofced  to 
the  place  of  St.  Mark,  between  the  two  coluniu,  on  tibe  «f*  t 
where  evil-doers  are  put  to  death  ;  and  all  thought 
was  the  worst  of  tokens.  —  Nor  must  I  forget  to 
which  I  have  read  in  a  chronicle.  When  M« 
Faliero  was  Podesta  and  Captain  of  Treviao.  the 
delayed  coming  in  with  the  holy  sacramcot,  ou  a  day  w^  • 
procession  was  to  take  place.  Now,  the  said  Marino  Faler* 
was  so  very  proud  and  wrathfUl,  that  he  buflKcd  the  Bb^^x 
and  almost  struck  him  to  the  ground :  and,  thereftag.  lleB>«« 
allowed  Marino  Faliero  to  go  out  of  his  right  i 
that  he  might  bring  himself  to  an  evil  death. 

When  this  Duke  had  held  the  dukedom  durtaic 
and  six  days,  he,  being  wicked  and  ambitions,  sought  to  s^r 
himself  Lord  of  Venice,  in  the  nunaer  which  I  have  rwI  r 
an  ancient  chronicle.  When  the  Thursday  arrived  «^« 
which  they  were  wont  to  hunt  the  ball,  the  boll  h^K  k^ 
place  as  usual ;  and,  acconiing  to  the  usage  «tt 
after  the  bull  hunt  had  ended,  they  all  procwded 
palace  of  the  Duke,  and  assembled  together  In  coe  •*  t* 
halls ;  and  they  disported  themselves  with  the ' 


8  [In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Mnnay,  diltd  IUi«a«M«  JaH 
uj*. :  —  "  Enclowd  U  the  hart  acnant  of  (he  I>i«»  Pki^vm^  « 
Mnt  tome, (Vomanold  MS^  theo(A«f  day.    iittu 

It  aa  a  note  to  the  nc&t  edition.    Yo«  •Ul.  v«ha|«*  ••  y 

m«  ronrrptloni  of  hit  character  ««*«  nwvnf  i  thoWti  f  njin  ^ 
met  wiih  the  CKiraet  balhre.  Van  w^U  |an«v««*  taaaV*  !>«••»««  -.^ 
what  he  ia  made  to  ujr  abcmt  the  Blahtif  etf  Tr><it.     \  ^  *•«  m«  ««• 
hf>  ipokc  little,  and  thow  enl;  venk  irf  rage  mtA  dMai»,  t^^m    h*  ^ 
which  l>  the  rwe  hn  the  pla?.  «sc«|it «)  en  !■ 
■ct  fifth.    Bat  hit  vhmvIi  Io  the  om^num*  ti 
the  pUy.    1  «iih  I  had  cMt  wtth  it  la  tUM.*] 
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OBdl  the  flnt  bell  tolled  tliej  danced,  and  then  afaanquet  wai 
•erred  ap.  My  Lord  the  Duke  paid  the  expeiuet  thereof* 
provided  he  had  a  Duehesi,  and  alter  the  banquet  they  all 
returned  to  their  hmnea. 

Nov  to  thlf  feast  there  came  a  certain  Ser  Mlchele  Steno, 
a  gentleman  of  poor  estate,  and  tery  young,  but  crafty  and 
daring,  and  who  loved  one  of  the  damselt  of  the  Ducheti. 
Ser  Bfichele  stood  amongst  the  women  upon  the  soU^o ;  and 
he  behaved  Indiscreetly,  so  that  my  Lord  the  Duke  ordered 
that  he  should  be  kicked  off  the  soli^o ;  and  the  esquires  of 
the  Duke  flung  him  down  from  the  somo  accordingly.    Ser 
Michele  thought  that  such  an  afl-ont  was  beyond  all  bearing ; 
and  when  the  feast  was  over,  and  all  other  persons  had  left 
the  palace,  he,  continuing  heated  with  anger,  went  to  the 
hall  of  audience,  and  wrote  certain  unseemly  words  relating 
to  the  Duke  and  the  Duchess  upon  the  chair  In  which  the 
Duke  was  used  to  sit ;  for  in  those  days  the  Duke  did  not 
coTer  his  chair  with  cloth  of  sendal,  but  he  sat  in  a  chair  of 
wood.     Ser  Michele  wrote  thereon—**  Marin  FaUeVt  the 
husband  qf  the  fair  wife;  others  kits  her^  but  he  keeps  her.** 
In  the  m\>mlng  the  words  were  seen,  and  the  matter  was 
considered  to  be  very  scandalous ;  and  the  Senate  commanded 
the  Avogadorl  of  the  Commonwealth  to  proceed  therein  with 
the  greatest  diligence.      A  largess  of  great  amount  was 
immediately  proffered  by  the  Avogadori,  in  order  to  discover 
who  had  written  these  words.    And  at  length  it  was  known 
that  Michele  Steno  had  written  them.    It  was  resolved  in  the 
Council  of  Forty  that  he  should  be  arrested ;  and  he  then 
conressed  that  in  the  fit  of  vexation  and  spite,  occasioned  by 
hii  being  thrust  off  the  solsjo  in  the  presence  of  his  mistress, 
he  had  written  the  words.    Therefore  the  Council  debated 
thereon.  And  the  Council  took  his  youth  into  consideration, 
and  that  he  was  a  lover ;  and  therefore  they  adjudged  that 
be  should  be  kept  In  close  confinement  during  two  months, 
and  that  afterwards  he  should  be  banished  firom  Venice  and 
the  state  during  one  year.    In  consequence  of  this  merciftil 
sentence  the  Duke  became  exceedingly  wroth,  it  appearing 
to  him  that  the  Council  had  not  acted  in  such  a  nunner  as 
was  required  by  the  respect  due  to  his  ducal  dignity ;  and  he 
said  that  they  ought  to  have  condemned  Ser  Michele  to  be 
hanged  by  the  neck,  or  at  least  to  be  banished  for  life. 

Now  It  was  fisted  that  my  Lord  Duke  Marino  was  to  have 
his  head  cut  off.  And  as  it  is  necessary  when  any  effect  is  to 
be  brought  about  that  the  cause  of  such  effect  must  happen, 
it  therefore  came  to  pass  that  on  the  very  day  after  sentence 
had  been  pronounced  on  Ser  Michele  Steno,  being  the  first 
day  of  Lent,  a  gentleman  of  the  house  of  Barbaro,  a  choleric 
gratleroan,  went  to  the  arsenal,  and  required  certain  things 
of  the  masters  of  the  galleys.  This  he  did  in  the  presence  of 
the  Admiral  of  the  arsenal,  and  he,  hearing  the  request, 
answered,—  No,  it  cannot  be  done.  High  words  arose  between 
the  gentleman  and  the  Admiral,  and  the  gentleman  struck 
him  with  his  fist  Just  above  the  eye ;  and  as  he  happened  to 
have  a  ring  on  his  finger,  the  ring  cut  the  Admiral  and  drew 
blood.  The  Admiral,  all  bruised  and  bloody,  ran  straight  to 
the  Duke  to  complain,  and  with  the  Intent  of  praying  him  to 
inflict  some  heavy  punishment  upon  the  gentleman  of  Ci 
Barbaro.—**  What  wouldst  thou  have  me  do  for  thee?" 
answered  the  Duke :— **  think  upon  the  shameftil  gibe  which 
hath  been  written  concerning  me  1  and  think  on  the  manner 
in  which  they  have  punished  that  ribald  Michele  Steno,  who 
wrote  it ;  and  see  how  the  Council  of  Forty  respect  our  per- 
son/'—Upon  this  the  Admiral  answered,— '*  My  Lord 
Duke,  if  you  would  wish  to  make  yourself  a  prince,  and  to 
cut  all  those  cnckoldy  gentlemen  to  pieces,  I  have  the  heart, 
if  rou  do  but  help  me,  to  make  you  prince  of  all  this  state ; 
and  then  you  may  punish  them  all."  —  Hearing  this,  the 
Duke  said.—**  How  can  such  a  matter  be  brought  about  ?" 
—  and  so  they  discoursed  thereon. 

The  Duke  called  for  his  nephew,  Ser  Bertucclo  Fallero, 
who  lived  with  him  in  the  palace,  and  they  communed  about 
this  plot.  And  without  leaving  the  place,  they  ^nt  for  Philip 
Calendaro,  a  seaman  of  great  repute,  and  for  Bertucclo 
Israello,  who  was  exceedingly  wily  and  cunning.     Then 


taking  counsel  amongst  themselves,  they  agreed  to  call  id 
some  others ;  and  so,  for  several  nights  successively,  they 
met  with  the  Duke  at  home  in  his  palace.  And  the  following 
men  were  called  In  singly;  to  wit;— Nlccolo  Fagiuolo, 
Giovanni  da  CorfU,  Stefkno  Faglono,  Nlccolo  dalle  Bende, 
Nlccolo  Blottdo,  and  SteCuio  Trlvlsano.  —  It  was  concerted 
that  sixteen  or  seventeen  leaders  should  be  stationed  in 
various  parts  of  the  city,  each  being  at  the  head  of  forty 
men,  armed  and  pr^iared ;  but  the  followers  were  not  to 
know  their  destination.  On  the  s^polnted  day  they  were  to 
make  afllrays  amongst  themselves  here  and  there,  in  order 
that  the  Duke  might  have  a  pretence  for  tolling  the  bells  or 
San  Marco  ;  these  bells  are  never  rung  but  by  the  order  of 
the  Duke.  And  at  the  sound  of  the  bells,  these  sixteen  or 
seventeen,  with  their  followers,  were  to  come  to  San  Marco, 
through  the  streets  which  open  upon  the  Piaxxa.  And  when 
the  noble  and  leading  cltisens  should  oome  into  the  Piaxxa, 
to  know  the  cause  of  the  riot,  then  the  conspirators  were  to 
cut  them  In  pieces ;  and  this  work  being  finished,  my  Lord 
Marino  Fallero  the  Duke  was  to  be  proclaimed  the  Lord  of 
Venice.  Things  having  been  thus  settled,  they  agreed  to 
ftilfll  their  intent  on  Wednesday,  the  l&th  day  of  April,  in  the 
year  1355.  So  covertly  did  they  plot,  that  no  one  ever  dreamt 
of  their  machinations. 

But  the  Lord,  who  hath  always  helped  this  most  glorious 
city,  and  who,  loving  Its  righteousness  and  holiness,  hath 
never  forsaken  it,  inspired  one  Beltramo  Bergamasco  to  be 
the  cause  of  bringing  the  plot  to  light,  in  the  following 
manner.  This  Beltramo,  who  belonged  to  Ser  Nlccolo  Lloni 
of  Santo  Ste£sno,  had  heard  a  word  or  two  of  what  was  to 
^take  place  \  and  so,  in  the  before-mentioned  month  of  April, 
he  went  to  the  house  of  the  aforesaid  Ser  Nlccolo  Lloni,  and 
told  him  all  the  particulars  of  the  plot.  Ser  Nlccolo,  when 
he  heard  all  these  things,  was  struck  dead,  as  it  were,  with 
affright.  He  heard  all  the  particulars ;  and  Beltramo  prayed 
him  to  keep  it  all  secret ;  and  if  he  told  Ser  Nlccolo,  it  was 
in  order  that  Ser  Nlccolo  might  stop  at  home  on  the  15th  of 
April,  and  thus  save  his  life.  Beltramo  was  going,  but  Ser 
Nlccolo  ordered  his  servants  to  lay  hands  upon  him,  and  lock 
him  up.  Ser  Nlccolo  then  went  to  the  house  of  Messer 
Giovanni  Gradenlgo  Nasonl,  who  afterwards  became  Duke, 
and  who  also  lived  at  Santo  Stefano,  and  told  him  all.  The 
matter  seemed  to  him  to  be  of  the  very  greatest  importance, 
as  indeed  it  was ;  and  they  two  went  to  the  house  of  Ser 
Marco  Comaro,  who  lived  at  San  Felice ;  and  having  spoken 
with  him,  they  all  three  then  determined  to  go  back  to  the 
house  of  Ser  Nlccolo  Lloni,  to  examine  the  said  Beltramo ; 
and  having  questioned  him,  and  heard  all  that  he  had  to  say, 
they  left  him  in  confinement.  And  then  they  all  three  went 
Into  the  Sttcrtsty  of  San  Salvatore,  and  sent  their  men  to 
summon  the  councillors,  the  Avogadori,  the  Capl  de*  Died, 
and  those  of  the  Great  Council. 

When  all  were  assembled,  the  whole  story  was  told  to 
them.  They  were  struck  dead,  as  it  were,  with  allHght. 
They  determined  to  send  for  Beltramo.  He  was  brought  In 
before  them.  They  examined  him,  and  ascertained  that  the 
matter  was  true;  and,  although  they  were  exceedingly 
troubled,  yet  they  determined  upon  their  measures.  And 
they  sent  for  the  Capl  de*  Quarante,  the  SIgnorl  dl  Notte,  the 
Capl  de*  Sestierl,  and  the  Cinque  della  Pace ;  and  they  were 
ordered  to  associate  to  their  men  other  good  men  and  true, 
who  were  to  proceed  to  the  houses  of  the  ringleaders  of  the 
conspiracy,  and  secure  them.  And  they  secured  the  foreman 
of  the  arsenal.  In  order  that  the  conspirators  might  not  do 
mischief.  Towards  nightfall  they  assembled  In  the  palace. 
When  they  were  assembled  In  the  palace,  they  caused  the 
gates  of  the  quadrangle  of  the  palace  to  be  shut.  And  they 
sent  to  the  keeper  of  the  bell-tower,  and  forbade  the  tolling 
of  the  bells.  All  this  was  carried  into  effect.  The  before- 
mentioned  conspirators  were  secured,  and  they  were  brought 
to  the  palace  ;  and.  as  the  Council  of  Ten  saw  that  the  Duke 
was  in  the  plot,  they  resolved  that  twenty  of  the  leading  men 
of  the  state  should  be  associated  to  them,  fbr  the  purpose  of 
consultation  and  deliberation,  but  that  they  should  not  be 
allowed  to  ballot. 
I  S£  2 
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The  counctllort  were  the  following: — Ser  GioTanai  Mo- 
oenigp,  of  the  Settlero  of  Sao  Maroo ;  Ser  Almoro  Veniero 
di  Santa  Marin*,  of  the  Settlero  of  Cattello ;  Ser  Tomaio 
Viadro,  of  the  SesHero  of  Canareglo ;  Ser  Giovanni  Sanudo, 
of  the  Sestiero  of  Santa  Crooe ;  Ser  Pletro  Trlvisano,  of  the 
Seitiero  of  San  Paolo ;  Ser  Pantallone  Barbo  11  Grando,  of 
the  Sestiero  of  Ouoduro.  The  ATogadorl  of  the  Common- 
wealth were  Zufredo  Morotinl,  and  Ser  Orio  Pasquallgo : 
and  these  did  not  ballot*  Those  of  the  Council  of  Ten  were 
Ser  GloTanni  MarceUo,  Ser  Tomaso  Saniido,  .and  Ser 
Micheletto  Dolflno,  the  heads  of  the  aforesaid  Council  of 
Tea.  Ser  Luca  da  Legge,  and  Ser  Pietro  da  Mosto* 
inquisitors  of  the  aforesaid  Council.  And  Ser  Maroo  Polani, 
Ser  Marino  Veniero.  Ser  L4mdo  Lombardo.  and  Ser  Nico- 
letto  TrlTisano,  of  Sant'  Angelo. 

Late  in  the  night.  Just  before  the  dawning,  they  cboee  a 
Junta  of  twenty  noblemen  of  Venice  ft-om  amongst  the  wisest, 
and  the  worthiest,  and  the  oldest.  They  were  to  give  counsel, 
but  not  to  ballot.  And  they  would  not  admit  any  one  of 
Ci  Faliero.  And  Nlccolo  Faliero,  and  another  Nlccolo 
Failero,  of  San  Tomaso,  were  expelled  from  the  Council, 
because  they  belonged  to  the  family  of  the  Doge.  And  this 
resolution  of  creating  the  Junta  of  twenty  was  much  praised 
throughout  the  state.  The  following  were  the  members  of 
the  Junta  of  twenty :-~  Ser  Bfarco  Glustinlani,  Procuratore, 
Ser  Andrea  Brisso,  Procuratore,  Ser  Lionardo  Glustinlani, 
Procuratore,  Ser  Andrea  Contarlni,  Ser  SImone  Dandolo, 
Ser  Nlccolo  Volpe,  Ser  GloTanni  Loredano,  Ser  Marco  Dledo, 
Ser  Gloranni  Gradenlgo,  Ser  Andrea  Comaro,  Carallere, 
Ser  Marco  Soranso,  Ser  Rlnlerl  du  Mosto,  Ser  Gaxano  Mar- 
ceUo, Ser  Marino  Morosinl,  Ser  Stefano  Belegno,  Ser  Niccolo 
Llonl,  Ser  Filippo  Orio,  Ser  Marco  Trlrisano,  Ser  Jacopo 
Bragadlno,  Ser  Giovanni  Foscarini. 

These  twenty  were  accordingly  called  in  to  the  Council  of 
Ten ;  and  they  sent  for  my  Lord  Marino  Faliero  the  Duke : 
and  my  Lord  Marino  was  then  consorting  in  the  palace  with 
people  of  great  estate,  gentlemen,  aild  other  good  men,  none 
of  whom  knew  yet  how  the  fact  stood. 

At  the  same  time  Bertuccl  Israello,  who,  as  one  of  the 
ringleaders,  was  to  head  the  conspirators  in  Santa  Croce, 
was  arrested  and  bound,  and  brought  before  the  Council. 
Zanello  del  Erin,  Nicoletto  dl  Rosa,  Nicoletto  Alberto,  and 
the  Giurdiaga,  were  also  taken,  together  with  several  seamen, 
and  people  of  various  ranks.  These  were  examined,  and  the 
truth  of  the  plot  was  ascertained. 

On  the  16th  of  April  Judgment  was  given  in  the  Council  of 
Ten,  that  Filippo  Calendaro  and  Bertuccfo  Israello  should 
be  hanged  upon  the  red  pillars  of  the  balcony  of  the  palace, 
from  which  the  Duke  Is  wont  to  look  at  the  bull  hunt :  and 
they  were  hanged  with  gags  in  their  mouths. 

The  next  day  the  following  were  condemned :  —  Niccolo 
Zuccuolo,  Nicoletto  Blondo,  Nicoletto  Doro,  Marco  Gluda, 
Jacomello  Dagolino,  Nicoletto  Fidele,  the  son  of  Filippo 
Calendaro,  Marco  Torello,  called  Israello,  Stefano  Trlvlsano, 
the  money  changer  of  Santa  Margherita,  and  Antonio  dalle 
Bende.  These  were  all  taken  at  Chloiia,  for  they  were 
endeavouring  to  escape.  Afterwards,  by  virtue  of  the  sentence 
which  was  passed  upon  them  in  the  Council  of  Ten,  they 
were  hanged  on  successive  days ;  some  singly  and  some  in 
couples,  upon  the  columns  of  the  palace,  bciflnning  from  the 
red  columns,  and  so  going  onwards  towards  the  canal.  And 
other  prisoners  were  discharged,  because,  alQiough  they  had 
been  Involved  in  the  conspiracy,  yet  they  had  not  assisted  in 
it :  for  they  were  given  to  understand  by  some  of  the  heads 
of  the  plot,  that  they  were  to  come  armed  and  prepared  for 
the  service  of  the  state,  and  in  order  to  secure  certain  crimi- 
nals ;  and  they  knew  nothing  else.  Nicoletto  Alberto,  the 
Guardiaga,  and  Bartolommeo  Ciricolo  and  his  sou,  and 
several  others,  who  were  not  guilty,  were  discharged. 

On  Friday,  the  IGth  day  of  April,  Judgment  was  also  given 
in  the  aforesaid  Cuuncil  of  Ten,  that  my  Lord  .Manno  Faliero, 
the  Duke,  should  have  his  head  cut  oflT;  and  that  the  execu- 
tion Should  t>e  done  on  the  landing-place  of  the  stone  staircase, 
where  the  Dukes  take  their  oaih  when  Utey  first  enter  the 


^  = 


palace.    On  the  following  day,  the  17th  of  AftO,  the ' 

the  palace  being  shut,  the  Duka  had  Us  bead 

the  hour  of  noon.    And  the  cap  of 

Duke's  head  before  he  came  down  staira.  'Whaa  tW 

was  over.  It  is  said  that  one  of  tha  Cooiici]  at  T« 

the  columns  of  the  palace  over  agaiait  tha  plac«  ot 

and  that  he  showed  the  bloody  sword  uato  the  people,  crjt:^ 

out  with  a  loud  voice — *'  The  tarribia  doom  katk  fiOIca  apv 

the  traitor  1  "-.and  tlia  doors  were  openad,  and  tha 

all  rushed  in,  to  sea  tha  corpea  at  tha  Daka, 

beheaded. 

It  must  be  known  that  Ser  Giovaaai  SHnido,tiha< 
was  not  present  when  the  aforesaid  sentence 
because  he  was  unwell,  and  remained  at  home.  So  chtf  ddir 
fourteen  balloted ;  that  is  to  s^,  five  ooancflkira.  mrf  aba  af 
the  Council  of  Ten.  And  it  was  adJodgad,  thm,  all  the 
and  chattels  of  the  Duke,  as  well  aa  of  tha  ochar 
should  be  forfeited  to  the  state.  And,  as  a  grace  to  tha 
it  was  resolved  in  the  CooncU  of  Ten  that  ha  AooM  la 
allowed  to  dispose  of  two  thousand  ducats 
property.  And  it  was  resolved,  that  all  the 
all  the  Avogadori  of  the  Comraonwealtfa.  thoae  at  iha  Ce 
of  Ten,  and  the  members  of  the  Junta,  who 
passing  sentence  on  the  Duke  and  the  dtfaer 
have  the  privilege  of  carrying  anna  both  by  d^  ^hI  h^  i:.gM 
in  Venice,  and  from  Grado  to  Cavasara.  Asad  they  ww«  »m 
to  be  allowed  two  footmen  canying  arma.  tha  mtur^^d  fore- 
men living  and  boarding  with  them  fn  their  • 
he  who  did  not  keep  two  footmen  migbti 
to  his  sons  or  his  brothers ,  but  only  to  two. 
carrying  arms  was  also  granted  to  the  foor  M>tMlta  at  f-» 
chancery,  that  is  to  say,  of  tha  Supreme  Cooit,  who  taak  r. 
depositions:  and  they  were,  Amedio.  Nicolalto  A  Lont 
Steflhnello,  and  Pletro  de  CompoiteUi,  tha  aacrame  af  u* 
Slgnorl  di  Notte. 

After  the  traitors  had  been  hanged,  and  tha  Dnhe  h^  t^ 
his  head  cut  off,  the  state  remained  in  great  trassqedL;y  ^ 
peace.     And.  as  I  have  read  In  a  chronicle,  tha  covpae  of  xk» 
Duke  was  removed  in  a  barge,  with  eight  tofrhia.  to  h»  am* 
in  the  church  of  San  Giovanni  e  Paolo,  where  It 
The  tomb  is  now  in  that  aisle  in  the  miiUla  af  th 
church  of  Santa  Maria  della  Pace,  which  was  bidlt  br 
Gabriel  of  Bergamo.  It  is  a  colBn  of  stone,  with 
engraven  thereon :  **  Heie  Jmert  Domumtu  Ife 
Dax.**— And  they  did  not  paint  bis  portrait  In  tha  haB  V  ^ 
Great  Council ;  but  in  the  place  where  it  o^ht  to  ka*w 
been,  you  see  these  words :  **  Hie  at  foent  Mmrmm  VMrn  i 
draep^folf  pro  crtiMAssfrsif  .** — And  it  is  thouctat  (k«  hh  k^ 
was  granted  to  the  church  of  Sant'  Apostole ;  It  wm  ^m 
great  one  near  the  bridge.   Yet  this  coold  not  be  tba  ^w   -> 
else  the  Cunlly  bought  it  back  frtim  the  chtirdi ;  fce  k  « 
belongs  to  Ci  Faliero.     I  must  not  reflraia  from 
some  wished  to  write  the  following  words  In  tha 
his  portrait  ought  to  have  been,  as  albrveaid  t^^M* 
Patetro  Jhu^  temeriUu  mte  eepil,  Pwmaa  bti, 
crrmi«i6itt."— Others,  also,  indited  a 
being  inscribed  upon  his  tomb. 

**  Diur  remetumjaeet  keie»  \ 
Sctpira,  4eaa, 


t  ^^ 


Note  [B].  —  PBTRAkca   on  tbk   CoiisrfmA<T  «■ 
Marxmo  Falxxko.  1 

**  Al  glorane  Doge  Andrea  Dandolo  swxndifta  ^  «wr>^  • 
11  quale  urdi  si  pose  al  timooe  drila  repuiMkn.  ma.  mt- 
prima  dl  quel,  che  facea  d*  uopo  *  lul.  ed  alia  per-iA :  «^     • 
Marino  Faliero,  pcrsonaggio  a  ma  noto  per 
chesia.    Falsa  era  1' opinione  intomo  a  hd. 


1  C"HadaoDpyukMiarn«nnctft«mKQ«tft\ 
•ncc  la  lh«  eoniftncT  of  ttw  Dope  Martn*  Pkaai^  m 
opInlM  of  dw  n»um.'—t^mm  aSmrp,  rWk»XI.  tttB.] 
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moitrd  fornlto  plh  dl  corraggjo,  che  dl  lenno.  Non  pago  della 
prima  dlgnltil,  entrd  con  ilnbtro  piede  nel  pabbllco  PaUuso : 
fmperdocche  quetto  Dog«  de  Venetl,  magfitrato  sacro  In 
tutti  i  s«coU,  che  dagU  antlchi  fil  lempre  Tenerato  qoal  nume 
In  qaella  dtU,  *altr'  Jeri  fO  decolUto  nel  rettibolo  dell' 
Uuiso  Palasio.  Dlicorrerei  fin  dal  principio  le  cause  dl  un 
tale  evrento,  e  (XMi  Tario,  ed  amMguo  non  ne  foue  U  grido. 
Nesiuno  per6  lo  icasa,  tutd  afhmano,  che  egU  abbla  Toluto 
cangiar  qnalche  com  nell'  online  della  repobbUca  a  lul  tra- 
mandato  dai  magglori.  Che  deaideraTa  egli  dl  plQ  ?  lo  ion 
d'  aTTlso,  che  egll  abbia  otteniito  eld,  che  non  tl  concedette  a 
neMun  altro:  mentre  ademplra  gli  ufflcj  dl  legato  preMo  11 
Pontefioe,  e  ralle  tire  del  Rodano  trattava  la  pace,  che  to 
prima  di  lul  avero  tndamo  tentato  dl  conchludere,  gll  Itl 
eonferito  1*  onore  del  Ducato,  che  ne  chledeva,  ne  t'  aspettaTa. 
Tomato  in  patria,  penib  a  quello,  cui  neitnno  non  pone  mente 
glanunai,  e  lofflrl  quello,  che  a  nlono  accadde  mai  di  soflMre : 
giaochd  In  quel  luogo  celeberrimo,  e  chiariMimo,  e  belliaafano 
infra  tuttI  quelli,  che  lo  ridl,  ore  1  luoi  antenati  aveyano 
riceTUti  gruidiMlmi  onori  in  raesso  alle  pompe  trionfUl,  iri 
egll  fCI  trasdnato  in  modo  lenrlle,  e  ipogUato  delle  Insegne 
docall,  perdelte  la  testa,  e  maochlb  col  proprio  sangue  le  iogUe 
del  tempio,  I'atrio  del  Palaiso,  e  le  scale  mannoree  rendute 
spetse  volte  lUustri  o  dalle  solenni  festiriti,  o  dalle  ostili 
apoglle.  H6  notato  il  luogo,  ora  noto  11  tempo :  d  1'  an  nodel 
K«tale  dl  Criato  18W,  fO  U  gionjo  )8  d'  Aprile.  SI  alto  i  U 
grido  iparso,  che  se  alcuno  esamineri  ladlscipllna,  e  le  costu- 
manxe  dl  qaella  dtti,  e  quanto  mutamento  dl  cose  renga 
minacdato  dalla  moite  di  un  sol  uomo  (quantunque  molti 
altri,  come  narrano,  essendo  compUd,  o  subirono  1*  Istesso 
supplldo,  o  loaspettano)  slaceorgeri,  che  nulla  di  piQ  grande 
arvenne  ai  nostri  tempi  ndla  Italia.  Tu  forse  qui  attend  il 
mio  giodizio :  assolro  11  popolo,  se  credere  alia  (iuna,  benchd 
abbia  potuto  e  castigare  piii  mitemente,  e  con  maggior  dol- 
cetsa  Tendicare  11  sno  dolore:  ma  non  cod  fisdlmente,  si 
modera  un'  ira  giusta  insieme,  e  grande  in  un  numeroso 
popolo  prindpalmente,  nel  quale  11  predpltoso,  ed  instabile 
volgo  aguzxft  gU  stimoli  dell'  irraoondia  con  rapidl,  e  scon- 
sigllati  damori.  Compatisco,  e  nell'  istesso  tempo  mi  adiro 
con  quell*  lafellce  uomo,  11  quale  adomo  di  un'  insolito  onore, 
non  so,  che  oosa  si  rolesse  negll  estreml  anal  della  sua  rita : 
U  calamity  di  lul  diriene  sempre  pift  grare,  perchd  dalla  sen- 
tensa  contra  di  esso  promulgata  aperiri,  che  egll  m  non  solo 
mlsero,  ma  Insano,  e  demente,  e  che  con  rane  arti  si  usurpo 
per  taoti  anni  una  falsa  fama  di  sapiensa.  Ammonisco  i 
I>ogi,  1  quali  gli  suocederano,  che  questo  e  un*  esempio  posto 
Inanii  ai  loro  ooehj,  quale  specchlo,  nel  quale  reggano  d*  esscre 
non  Signori,  ma  Duel,  anal  nemmeno  Dud,  ma  onorati  serri 
della  Repubblica.  Tu  sta  sano ;  e  giaochi  fluttoano  le  pub- 
bllcbe  cose,  sforsiamod  di  govemar  modestissimamente  i 
prirati  noatrl  afl^."— Lbtati,  Vt'aggi  di  Petrarcay  ro\.  ir, 
p.  323. 

The  abore  Italian  translation  from  the  Latin  epistles  of 
Petrarch  proves— Istljr,  That  Marino  Faliero  was  a  personal 
friend  of  Petrarch's ;  **  antlca  dimestlchessa,"  old  Intimacy, 
is  the  phrase  of  the  poet,  adly.  That  Petrarch  thought  that 
be  had  more  courage  than  conduct,  **  piil  di  corra^o  che  dl 
aenno."  Sdlj,  That  there  was  some  jealousy  on  the  part  of 
Petrardi ;  for  he  says  that  Bfarino  Faliero  was  treating  of  the 
peace  which  he  himself  had  **  vainly  attempted  to  condude." 
4thly,  That  the  honour  of  the  dukedom  was  conferred  upon 
him,  which  he  neither  sought  nor  expected,  "  che  nd  chiedeva 
nd  aspettava,"  and  which  had  never  been  granted  to  any 
other  in  like  circumstances,  **  cl6  che  non  si  concedette  a 
nessun  altro,"  a  proof  of  the  high  esteem  in  which  he  must 
have  becm  held.  Stbly.  That  he  had  a  reputation  for  witdom, 
oiUy  forfdted  by  the  last  enterprise  of  his  life,  **  si  usurp6  per 
taoti  anni  una  fklsa  l!iuna  di  sapiensa." — "  He  had  usurped  for 
so  many  years  a  false  fame  of  wisdom,"  rather  a  difficult  task, 
I  should  think.  People  arc  generally  found  out  before  eighty 
years  of  age,  at  least  in  a  republic— From  these,  and  the 


1  Comapandmot  of  If.  SchUck*  Fnnch  duratf  d'kffiiirw.    Dwpstch  cf 
9Mi  Avgittt,  t7(«.  X  /M.  Itaqwtch,  3M  Angotu 
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Other  hlstorleal  notes  whidi  I  have  collected,  it  may  be  in« 
ferred  that  Marino  Faliero  posseesed  many  of  the  qualltiea, 
but  not  the  success  of  a  hero ;  and  that  his  passions  were  too 
violent.  The  paltry  and  Ignorant  account  of  Dr.  Moore  falls 
to  the  ground.  Petrarch  says,  "that  there  had  been  no  greater 
event  in  his  times  "  {our  Umei  Ilterdly),  **  nostri  tempi,**  in 
Italy.  He  also  dlffcr^  from  the  historian  in  saying  that 
Faliero  was  **  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhone"  instead  of  at  Rome, 
when  elected ;  the  other  accounts  say,  that  the  deputation  of 
the  Vene^an  senate  met  him  at  Ravenna.  How  this  may 
have  been,  it  is  not  for  me  to  dedde,  and  Is  of  no  great 
importance.  Had  the  man  succeeded,  he  would  have.chai^pd 
the  face  of  Venice,  and  perhqis  of  Italy.  As  it  b,  what  are 
they  both? 


Note  [C]. — YxNETiAN  Socirrr  and  Manvxbs. 

**  Vice  wUkout  apUndottr,  »i»  teitMotU  relUf 
Evenfirom  the  gton  qflowe  to  smooth  it  o*er; 
Buty m Ha steaa, ooarte lustt qf habitude"  ftc. 

(Seep.  231.) 

"  To  these  attacks  so  frequently  pointed  by  the  govern- 
ment against  the  clergy,— to  the  continual  struggles  between 
the  difRsrent  constituted  bodies,— to  these  enterprises  carried 
on  by  the  mass  of  the  nobles  against  the  depositaries  of  power, 
—  to  all  those  projects  of  innovation,  which  always  ended  by 
a  stroke  of  state  policy ;  we  must  add  a  cause  not  less  fitted 
to  spread  contempt  for  ancient  doctrines ;  this  was  the  excess 
Iff  corruptiotim 

**  That  freedom  of  manners,  which  had  been  long  boasted 
of  as  theprindpal  charm  of  Venetian  society,  had  degenerated 
into  scandalous  licentiousness :  the  tie  of  marriage  was  less 
sacred  in  that  Catholic  country,  than  among  those  nations 
where  the  laws  and  religion  admit  of  its  being  dissolved. 
Because  they  could  not  break  the  contract,  they  feigned  that 
It  had  not  existed ;  and  the  ground  of  nullity,  Immodestly 
alleged  by  the  married  pair,  was  admitted  with  equal  facility 
by  priests  and  magistrates,  alike  corrupt.  These  divorces, 
vdled  under  another  name,  became  so  frequent,  that  the 
most  Important  act  of  dvil  society  was  discovered  to  be 
amenable  to  a  tribunal  of  exceptions  \  and  to  restrain  the  open 
scandal  of  such  proceedings  became  the  office  of  the  police. 
In  1782,  the  Council  of  Ten  decreed,  that  every  woman  who 
should  sue  for  a  dissolution  of  her  marriage  should  be  com- 
pelled to  await  the  dedslon  of  the  judges  in  some  convent,  to 
be  named  by  the  court  >  Soon  afterwards  the  same  council 
summoned  all  causes  of  that  nature  before  itself.  *  This 
infringement  on  ecdeslastlcal  jurisdiction  baring  occasioned 
some  remonstrance  from  Rome,  the  council  retained  ouljr  the 
right  of  rejecting  the  petition  of  the  married  persons,  and 
consented  to  refer  such  causes  to  the  holy  office  as  It  should 
not  previously  have  rejected.  > 

"  There  was  a  moment  In  which,  doubtless,  the  destruction 
of  private  fortunes,  the  ruin  of  youth,  the  domestic  discord 
occasioned  by  these  abuses,  determined  the  government  to 
depart  Irom  its  established  maxims  concerning  the  freedom 
of  manners  allowed  the  subject.  All  the  courtesans  were 
banished  from  Venice ;  but  their  absence  was  not  enough  to 
reclaim  and  bring  back  good  morals  to  a  whole  people  brought 
up  In  the  most  scandalous  licentiousness.  Depravity  reached 
the  very  bosoms  of  private  fiunilies,  and  even  into  the  doister ; 
and  they  found  themselves  obliged  to  recall,  and  even  to 
indemnify  4  women  who  sometimes  gained  possession  of  Im. 
portent  secrets,  and  who  might  be  uaefblly  employed  in  the 
ruin  of  men  whose  fortunes  might  have  rendered  them 
dangerous.  Since  that  time  licentiousness  has  gone  on  In- 
creasing; and  we  have  seen  mothers,  not  only  selling  the 
Innocence  of  thdr  daughters,  but  selling  it  by  a  contract* 


4  The  dacTW  fbr  dwir  ttMlI  dedgiuilM 
fvM  t  •  fbad  aad  NOM  hooMt,  eallM  Cm* 
hanct  the  sppralirloiu  appdmldn 
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authenticated  by  the  dgnature  of  a  public  officer,  and  the 
perfonnance  of  which  waa  lecured  by  the  protecUon  of  the 

«  The  parloun  of  the  conrentt  of  noble  ladies,  and  the 
houses  of  the  courtesans,  though  the  poUce  carefully  kept  up 
a  number  of  spies  about  them,  were  the  only  asscmbUes  for 
society  in  Venice ;  and  to  these  two  places,  so  different  from 
each  other,  there  was  equal  freedom.  Music,  collaUons. 
gallantry,  were  not  more  forbidden  in  the  parlours  than  at 
the  castoos.  There  were  a  number  of  casinos  for  the  purpose 
of  public  asscmbUes,  where  gaming  was  the  principal  pursuit 
of  the  company.  It  was  a  strange  sight  to  see  persons  of 
either  sex  masked,  or  grave  to  their  magisterial  robes,  round 
a  table,  invoking  chance,  and  giving  way  at  one  instant  to  the 
agonies  of  despair,  at  the  next  to  the  illiuions  of  hope,  and 
that  without  uttering  a  stogie  word. 

••  The  rich  had  private  castoos,  but  they  lived  htcognUo  to 
them ;  and  the  wives  whom  they  abandoned  found  compens- 
ation to  the  liberty  they  cxyoyed.  The  corruption  of  morals 
had  deprived  them  of  their  empire.  We  have  just  reviewed 
the  whole  history  of  Venice,  and  we  have  not  once  seen  them 
exercise  the  slightest  tofluence."— Damu  :  HM.  de  la  Rtpvb- 
de  r^f«,  voLv.  p.96. 


THE  TWO  FOSCARI. 


Note  [A].     See  p.  277. 

The  but  English  aecmmt  qfthe  HteOents  onwki^  tkii  pUatiM 
%SSed,  6  giwn  in  the  $eamd  voiume  qftke  ^erend  Mr. 
^SmS^'a  '*Sketcka  qf  Venetian  Hiitory,"  and  t$  at/oUow$: 

«  Th»  reign  of  Francesco  Foecari  had  now  been  prolonged 
to  the  unusual  period  of  thirty-four  years,  and  these  years 
were  marked  by  almost  continual  war&re ;  durtag  which, 
however,  the  courage,  the  firmness,  and  the  sagacity  of  the 
lUustrious  Doge  had  won  four  rich  provinces  for  his  country, 
and  tocreased  her  glory  not  less  than  her  dominion.    Ardent, 
enterprising,  and  amWUous  of  the  glory  of  conquest,  it  was 
not  without  much  opposition  that  Foscari  bad  obtained  the 
Dogeship  j  and  he  soon  discovered  that  the  throne  which  he 
had  coveted  with  so  great  earnestness  was  far  flrom  being  a 
seat  of  repose.    Accordingly,  at  the  peace  of  Ferrara,  which 
to  1433  succeeded  a  calamitous  war,  foreseeing  the  approach 
of  fresh  and  stiU  greater  troubles,  and  wearied  by  the  (actions 
which  ascribed  all  disasters  to  the  Prtocc,  he  tendered  his 
abdication  to  the  senate,  and  was  refused.    A  like  offer  was 
renewed  by  him  when  ntoe  years'  farther  experience  of 
sovereignty  had  confirmed  his  former  estimate  of  its  caret ; 
and  the  Council,  on  this  second  occasion,  much  more  flrom 
adherence  to  existing  institutions  than  (h>m  any  attachment 
to  the  person  of  the  Doge,  accompanied  their  negative  with 
the  exacUon  of  an  oath  that  he  would  retain  his  burdensome 
dignity  for  life.  Too  eariy,  alas  1  was  he  to  be  Utight  that  life, 
on  such  conditions,  was  the  heaviest  of  curses  I   Three  out  of 
his  four  sons  were  already  dead:  to  Giacopo,  the  survivor,  he 
looked  for  the  conttauatlon  of  Ws  name  and  the  support  of 
his  declining  age ;  and,  from  that  youth's  totermarriage  with 
the  illustrious  house  of  Contarlni,  and  the  popular  Joy  with 
which  his  nuptials  were  celebrated,  the  Doge  drew  (kvourable 
auspices  for  ftiture  happiness.    Four  years,  however,  had 
scarcely  elapsed  tram  the  conclusion  of  that  well-omened 
marriage,  when  a  series  of  calamities  began,  from  which  death 
alone  was  to  relieve  either  the  son  or  his  yet  more  wretched 
fkther.    to  144a,  Giacopo  Foscari  was  denounced  to  the  Ten, 
as  having  received  presenU  from  foreign  potentates,  and 
espedaUy  from  FlUppo-MariaViscontt    The  oflbnoe,  accord- 
tog  to  the  law.  was  one  of  the  most  heinous  which  a  noble 
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could  commit.    Even  if  Glaoopo  were  gufltleai  of 
that  law.  it  was  not  easy  to  establish  iniwwynffi 
Venetian  tribunaL    Under  the  eyes  of  hia  own 
polled  to  preside  at  the  unnatural  examtoalVin,  a 
was  extorted  from  the  prisoner,  on  the  rack)  and,  fnm 
lips  of  that  fkther,  he  received  the  sentenns 
him  for  life  to  Napoli  dl  Romania.    On  hia 
iltoess  delayed  him  at  Trieste;  and,  at  the  cspeelal 
the  DogOk  a  leas  remote  ^strict  waa  asslgnwl  for  bis 
ment:  he  was  permitted  to  reside  at  Treviso.  and  Us 
was  allowed  to  paztIcM>ate  his  exile. 

•^  It  was  to  the  oommeocemeBt  of  Che  wiMar  of  1490, 
Giacopo  Foscari  rested,  to  comparative  tranqnttltty. 
the  bounds  to  which  he  was  restricted,  that 
occurred  to  the  streeu  of  Venice.   Hennolao  Doaalo, « 
of  the  Ten,  was  murdered  on  his  return  from  a  alttins 
coundl,  at  his  own  door,  by  aulaMnrn  hands.  The 
of  the  ofltoce  and  the  violatioa  of  the  high  digBltj 
demanded  a  victim ;  and  the  coa^juton  of  the  alalo 
caught  with  eager  grasp  at  the  sU^test  clue  vbich 
could  afford.    A  domestic  to  the  service  of  Giarapo  F< 
had  been  se«i  to  Venice  on  the  evening  at  tlw 
on  the  foUowtog  morning,  when  met  to  a  boat  off  M 
a  Chief  of  the  Ten,'  and  asked.  *  What  DMta?* 
answered  by  reporting  the  assassination, 
it  was  generally  known.    It  might  seem  that 
of  itself  disproved  all  partlc^iation  to  the 
author  of  it  was  not  likidy  thus  unseMonaUy 
to  disclose  its  committal.    But  the  Te 
and  matters  which  to  others  bore  convktioo  of 
them  savoured  strongly  of  guilt.    The  ion  aiil 
examined,  and  bartMurously  tortured ;  but  eva 
^>plication  of  the  strappado  failed  to  elicit  osM  ajrilahte  _ 
mi^t  Justify  condemnation.    That  Giacopo  Foseaii  had 
perienced  the  severity  of  the  Council's  Jadgment,  an 
Jealous  watchfulness  was  daily  imposing  some  aow 
upon  his  father's  authority,  powerfrdly  opcratad  to 
the  Ten  that  they  must  themselves  to  retura  be 
his  deadly  enmity.   Who  else,  they  said,  could  ba  i 
to  arm  the  hand  of  an  assassto  against  a  Chief  of  the 
than  one  whom  the  Ten  have  visited  with  imnlitiiiwwi  ? 
this  unjust  and  unsupported  surmise,  the  yooof  F 
recalled  from  Treviso,  placed  on  the  rack  which  hia 
had  Just  vacated,  tortured  agato  to  his  fistber'a  . 
not  absolved  even  after  he  resolutely  perriHed  to 
the  end. 

"  The  wrongs,  however,  which  Giacopo  Foaearl 
had  by  no  means  chilled  ttie  paastonafe  love  vllh 
continued  to  regard  his  ungrataAil  country.    He 
excluded  from  all  communication  with  his  Gsmiij, 
the  wife  of  his  aflbctloos,  debarred  flrom  the  aod 
children,  hopeless  of  again  emlMradng  those  parrots  « 
already  far  outstripped  the  natural  term  of  hunan  i 
and  to  his  Imagtoation,  for  ever  centering  Ita^ 
stogie  desire  of  return,  life  presented  no  other  object 
pursuit  \  till,  for  the  attainment  of  this  whh,  Ufr 
length  appeared  to  be  scarcely  more  than  an  adeq) 
Preyed  upon  by  this  fever  of  the  heart,  altar  six 
availing  suit  for  a  remission  of  panishinesit,  to  tbe 
1466,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Duke  of  llilaiv 
his  good  ofltoes  with  the  senate.    That  letter, 
open  to  a  place  obvious  to  the  spies  by 
exile,  he  was  surrounded,  and  afterwards  tai 
equally  treacherous  hand  for  delivery  to  Sfcna,« 
as  the  writer  intended,  to  the  CooDcfl  of  Tan;  and  iha 
which  equally  tolfiUed  his  expertafinn,  waa  a  haaiy 
to  Venice  to  answer  for  the  heavy  crime  of  aoltclcii 
totercession  with  his  native  govemmeat. 

**  For  a  third  time,  Francesco  Foscari  Uateaed  to  tW 
ation  of  his  son ;  for  the  first  tina  he  heard  bias  ett^ 
the  charge  of  his  accusen,  and  calmly  slaca  l^sK  has  < 
such  as  it  was,  had  been  committed  Umipmdfy  and 
thought,  with  the  sole  ol^ect  of  dalaction,  te  oi ' 
might  be  brought  back,  even  as  a  maleteetor,  to  V< 
prompt  and  voluntary  declaratton,  however,  w« 
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to  decide  the  nice  hetttation  of  his  Judges.  Guilt,  thej  said, 
might  be  too  easily  admitted  as  well  as  too  pertlnadously 
denied;  and  the  same  process  therefore  by  which,  at  other 
times,  Gonfessloo  was  wrested  from  the  hardened  criminal 
might  DOW  compel  a  too  facile  self-accuser  to  retract  hii  ac- 
knowledgment. The  fkther  again  loolied  on  while  his  son 
was  raiied  oo  the  accursed  cord  no  less  than  thirty  times,  in 
order  that,  under  his  agony,  he  might  be  induced  to  utter  a 
lying  declaration  of  innocence.  But  this  cruelty  was  exerdsed 
in  vain ;  and,  when  nature  gare  way,  the  suflhrer  was  carried 
to  the  apartments  of  the  Doge,  torn,  bleeding,  senseless,  and 
dislocated,  but  firm  in  his  original  purpose  Nor  had  his 
penecutors  relaxed  In  tkeini  they  renewed  his  sentence  of 
exile,  and  added  that  lU  first  year  should  be  passed  in  prison. 
Before  he  embarked,  one  interriew  was  permitted  with  his 
(iunily.  The  Doge,  as  Sanuto,  perhaps  unconscious  of  the 
pathos  of  his  simplicity,  has  narrated,  was  an  aged  and 
decrepit  man,  who  walked  with  the  support  of  a  crutch,  and 
when  he  came  into  the  chamber,  he  spake  with  great  firmness, 
so  that  it  might  seem  it  was  not  his  s<m  whom  he  was  address- 
ing, but  It  was  hU  son^hU  only  son.  *  Go.  Giacopo,'  was 
his  reply,  when  prayed  for  the  last  time  to  solicit  mercy; 
*  Go,  Giacopo,  submit  to  the  will  of  your  country,  and  seek 
nothing  farther.'  This  effort  of  self-restraint  was  beyond  the 
powers,  not  of  the  old  man's  enduring  spirit,  but  of  his 
exhausted  frame ;  and  when  he  retired,  he  swooned  fai  the 
arms  of  his  attendants.  Giacopo  reached  his  Candlan  prlaoo, 
and  was  shortly  afterwards  released  by  death. 

'*  Francesco  Foscari,  far  less  happy  in  his  surrlTal,  con- 
tinued to  live  on,  but  it  was  in  sorrow  and  feebleness,  which 
prerented  attention  to  the  duties  of  his  high  office :  he  remained 
secluded  in  his  chamber,  never  went  abroad,  and  absented 
himself  eren  from  the  sittings  of  the  council    No  practical 
inconvenience  could  result  from  this  want  of  activity  in  the 
chief  magistrate ;  for  the  constitution  sufficiently  provided 
against  any  accidental  suspension  of  his  personal  ftmctlons, 
and  his  place  In  coundl,  and  on  state  occasions,  was  supplied 
by  an  authorised  deputy.   Some  indulgence,  moreover,  might 
be  thought  due  to  the  extreme  age  and  domestic  griefs  of 
Foicari ;  stoce  they  appeared  to  promise  that  any  favour 
which  might  be  granted  would  be  clabned  but  for  a  short 
period.    But  yet  (krther  trials  were  in  store.    Giacopo  Lore- 
dano,  who  In  1467  was  appointed  one  of  the  Chiefs  of  the  Ten, 
belonged  to  a  family  between  which  and  that  of  Foscari  an 
hereditary  feud  had  long  existed.    His  uncle  Pietro,  after 
gaining  high  disUnction  in  active  service,  as  Admiral  of  Venice, 
on  his  return  to  the  capital  headed  the  poUtlcal  faction  which 
opposed  the  warlike  projects  of  the  Doge ;  divided  applause 
with  him  by  his  eloquence  in  the  councils ;  and  so  far  ex- 
tended his  Influence  as  fhsquently  to  obtain  majorities  in  their 
divisions.    In  an  evil  moment  of  Impatience,  Foscari  once 
publicly  avowed  in  the  senate,  that  so  long  as  Pietro  Loredano 
lived  he  should  never  feel  himself  really  to  be  Doge.    Not 
long  afterwards,  the  Admiral,  engaged  as  Prowedltore  with 
one  of  the  armies  opposed  to  Fllippo.  Maria,  died  suddenly  at 
a  military  banquet  given  during  a  short  suspension  of  arms  i 
and  the  evil-omened  words  of  Foscari  were  connected  with 
bis  decease.    It  was  remarked,  also,  that  his  brother  Marco 
Loredano,  one  of  the  Awogadori,  died,  in  a  somewhat  similar 
manner,  while  engaged  in  instituting  a  legal  process  against 
a  son-hi-law  of  the  Doge,  for  peculation  upon  the  state.    The 
foul  rumours  partially  excited  by  these  untoward  coincidences, 
for  they  appear  in  truth  to  have  been  no  more,  met  with  llttie 
acceptation,  and  were  rejected  or  forgotten  except  b^  a  single 
boeom.     Giacopo,  the  son  of  one,  the  nephew  of  the  other 
deceased  Loredano,  gave  full  credit  to  the  accusation,  inscribed 
on  hla  fistber's  tomb  at  Sta.  Elena  that  he  died  by  poison, 
bound  himself  by  a  solemn  vow  to  the  most  deadly  and  un- 
relenting pursuit  of  revenge,  and  fulfilled  that  vow  to  the 
utterraost. 

**  During  the  lifetime  of  Pietro  Loredano,  Foscari,  willing 
to  terminate  the  feud  by  a  domestic  alliance,  had  tendered  the 
hand  of  his  daughter  to  one  of  his  rival's  sons.  The  youth 
aaw  bla  proffered  bride,  openly  expressed  dislike  of  her  person. 
and  rejected  her  with  mariied  discourtesy ;  so  that,  in  the 


quarrel  thus  heightened,  Foscari  might  now  conceive  himself 
to  be  the  most  ii^ured  party.    Not  such  was  the  impression 
of  Giacopo  Loredano :  year  after  year  he  grimly  awaited  the 
season  most  fitted  for  his  unbending  purpose ;  and  it  arrived 
at  length  when  he  found  himself  in  authority  among  the  Ten. 
Relying  upon  the  ascendency  belonging  to  that  high  station, 
he  hasarded  a  proposal  (br  the  deposition  of  the  aged  Doge, 
which  was  at  first,  however,  received  with  coldness ;  for  those 
who  had  twice  before  refused  a  voluntary  abdication,  shrank 
ttom  the  strange  contradiction  of  now  demanding  one  on 
compulsion.    A  Junta  was  required  to  assist  in  their  deliber- 
ations, and  among  the  assessors  elected  by  the  Great  Council, 
in  complete  Ignorance  of  the  purpose  for  which  they  were 
needed,  was  Marco  Foscari,  a  Procuratora  of  St.  Mark,  and 
brother  of  the  Doge  himself.    The  Ten  perceived  that  to 
r^ect  his  assistance  might  exdte  suspicion,  while  to  procure 
his  apparmt  approbation  would  give  a  show  of  impartiality  to 
their  process :  his  nomination,  therefore,  was  accepted ;  but 
he  was  removed  to  a  separate  ^lartment,  excluded  from  the 
debate,  sworn  to  keep  that  exclusion  secret,  and  yet  compelled 
to  assent  to  the  final  decree  in  the  discussion  of  which  he  had 
not  been  allowed  to  participate.  The  Council  sat  during  eight 
days,  and  nearly  as  many  nights ;  and,  at  the  close  of  their 
protracted  meetings,  a  committee  was  deputed  to  request  the 
abdication  of  the  Doge.    The  old  man  received  them  with 
surprise,  but  with  composure,  and  replied  that  he  had  sworn 
not  to  abdicate,  and  therefore  must  maintain  his  faith.    It 
was  not  possible  that  he  could  resign ;  but  if  it  appeared  fit  to 
their  wisdom  that  he  should  cease  to  be  Doge,  they  had  it  in 
their  power  to  make  a  proposal  to  that  effect  to  the  Great 
Council.    It  was  fhr,  however,  fVom  the  intention  of  the  Ten 
to  subject  themselves  to  the  chances  of  debate  m  that  larger 
body ;  and,  assuming  to  their  own  magistracy  a  prerogative 
not  attributed  to  It  by  the  constitution,  they  discharged 
Foscari  from  his  oath,  declared  his  office  vacant,  assigned  to 
him  a  pension  of  two  thousand  ducats,  and  enjoined  him  to 
quit  the  palace  within  three  days,  on  pain  of  confiscation  of 
all  his  property.    Loredano,  to  whom  the  right  belonged, 
according  to  the  weekly  routine  of  office,  enjoyed  the  barbar- 
oua  satisfaction  of  presenting  this  decree  with  his  own  hand. 

*  Who  are  you,  Sigaor  ? '  inquired  the  Doge  of  another  Chief 
of  the  Ten  who  accompanied  him.  and  whose  person  he  did 
not  immediately  recognise.    '  I  am  a  son  of  Marco  Memmo.' 

*  Ah,  your  &ther,*  replied  Foscari,  *  is  my  friend.'  Then 
declaring  that  he  yielded  willing  obedience  to  the  most  excel- 
lent Coundl  of  Ten,  and  laying  aside  the  ducal  bonnet  and 
robes,  he  surrendered  his  ring  of  office,  which  was  broken  in 
his  presence.  On  the  morrow,  when  he  prepared  to  leave 
the  palace,  it  was  suggested  to  him  that  he  should  retira  by  a 
private  staircase,  and  thus  avoid  the  ooacourse  assembled  in 
the  court-yard  below.  With  calm  dignity  he  refused  the 
proposition :  he  would  descend,  he  said,  by  no  other  than  the 
self-same  steps  by  which  he  had  mounted  thirty  years  before. 
Accordingly,  supported  by  his  brother,  he  slowly  traversed 
the  Giant's  Stairs,  and,  at  their  fboC,  leaning  on  his  staff  and 
turning  round  to  the  palace,  he  accompanied  his  last  look  to 
it  with  these  parting  worda  *  My  services  established  me 
within  yonr  walls ;  it  la  the  malice  of  my  enemies  which  tears 
mefhmithem!* 

**  It  was  to  the  oligarchy  alone  that  Foscari  was  obnoxious ; 
by  the  populace  he  had  always  been  beloved,  and  strange 
Indeed  would  It  have  been  had  he  now  failed  to  exdte  their 
sympathy.  But  even  the  regrete  of  the  people  of  Venice 
were  fettered  by  their  tyrante ;  and  whatever  pity  they  might 
secretiy  continue  to  cherish  for  their  wronged  and  humiliated 
prince,  all  expression  of  It  was  silenced  by  a  peremptory 
decree  of  the  Coundl,  forbidding  any  mention  of  his  name, 
and  annexing  death  as  a  penalty  to  disobedience.  On  the 
fifth  day  after  Foscari's  deposition,  Pascale  Malipleri  was 
elected  Doge.  The  dethroned  prince  beard  the  announce- 
ment of  his  successor  by  the  bell  of  the  campanile,  suppressed 
his  Station,  but  ruptured  a  blood>Tassel  in  the  exertion,  and 
died  in  a  few  hours." 
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BYRON'S  WORKS. 


REMARKS 

ON   THE   ROMAIC   OR   MODERN   OREEK   LANGUAGE, 
WITH   SPECIMENS   AND  TRANSLATIONS. 

These  "  Remarks  *'  were  written^  in  the  spring  <2f  ISII,  while 
Lord  Byron  was  residing  in  the  Ctqmehin  Convent  at  Athens, 
Seep.iilS. 

Amongst  an  enslsved  people,  obliged  to  bare  recoone  to 
foreign  preues  even  for  their  books  of  religion,  it  Is  less  to 
be  wondered  at  that  we  find  so  few  pnbllcations  on  general 
subjects,  than  that  we  find  any  at  all.-  The  whole  number  of 
the  Greeks,  scattered  up  and  down  the  Turkish  empire  and 
elsewhere,  may  amount,  at  most,  to  three  millions ;  and  yet, 
for  lo  scanty  a  number,  it  is  impossible  to  discorer  any  nation 
with  lo  great  a  proportion  of  books  and  their  authors,  as  the 
Greeks  of  the  present  century.  **  Ay,  but,"  say  the  generous 
adTocates  of  oppreislon,  who,  while  they  assert  the  ignorance 
of  the  Greeks,  wish  to  prevent  them  fVom  dispelling  it,  "  ay, 
but  these  are  mostly,  if  not  all,  ecclesiastical  tracts,  and  con- 
sequently good  for  nothing."  Well,  and  pray  what  else  can 
they  write  about  ?  It  is  pleasant  enough  to  hear  a  Frank, 
particularly  an  Englishman,  who  may  abuse  the  goremment 
of  his  own  country ;  or  a  Frenchman,  who  may  abuse  every 
government  except  his  own,  and  who  may  range  at  will  over 
every  philosophical,  religious,  scientific,  sceptical,  or  moral 
subject ;  sneering  at  the  Greek  legends.  A  Greek  must  not 
write  on  politics,  and  cannot  touch  on  science  for  want  of  in- 
struction ;  if  he  doubts,  he  is  excommunicated  and  damned ; 
therefore  his  countrymen  are  not  poisoned  with  modem  phi- 
losophy ;  and  as  to  morals,  thanks  to  the  Turks  I  there  are 
no  such  things.  What  then  is  left  him,  if  ho  has  a  turn  for 
scribbling  ?  Religion,  and  holy  biography :  and  it  is  natural 
enough  that  those  who  have  so  little  in  this  life  should  look 
to  the  next.  It  is  no  great  wonder,  then,  that  In  a  catalogue 
now  before  me  of  fifty-five  Gredc  writers,  many  of  whom 
were  lately  living,  not  above  fifteen  should  have  touched  on 
any  thing  but  religion.  The  catalogue  alluded  to  is  contained 
in  the  twenty-sixth  chapter  of  the  fourth  volume  of  Meletius's 
Ecclesiastical  History.  From  this  I  subjoin  an  extract  of 
those  who  have  written  on  general  subjects ;  which  wUl  be 
followed  by  some  specimens  of  the  Romaic. 


LIST  OF  ROMAIC  AUTHORS.' 

Neophitus,  Diakonos  (the  deacon)  of  the  Morea,  has  pub- 
lished an  extensive  grammar,  and  also  some  political  regu- 
lations, which  last  were  left  unfinished  at  his  death. 

Prokopius,  of  Moscopolis  (a  town  in  Epirus),  has  written 
and  published  a  catalogue  of  the  learned  Greeks. 

Seraphln.  of  Peridea,  is  the  author  of  many  works  in  the 
Turkish  language,  but  Greek  character ;  for  the  Christians 
of  Caramania,  who  do  not  speak  Romaic,  but  read  the 
character. 

Eustathlus  Psalldas,  of  Bucharest,  a  physician,  made  the 
tour  of  England  for  the  purpose  of  study  (x^»  itmHntt)  ' 
but  though  bis  name  is  enumerated,  it  is  not  stated  that  he 
has  written  any  thing. 

Kalllnlkus  Torgeraus,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople :  many 
poems  of  his  are  extant,  and  also  prose  tracts,  and  a  cata- 
logue of  patriarchs  since  the  last  taking  of  Constantinople. 

Ansstasius  Macedon,  of  Naxos,  member  of  the  royal  ac»> 
demy  of  Warsaw.    A  church  biographer. 

Demetrius  Pamperes,  a  Moscopolite,  has  written  many 
works,  particularly  '*  A  Commentary  on  Hesiod's  Shield  of 
Hercules,"  and  two  hundred  tales  (of  what  is  not  spedfled), 
and  has  published  his  correspondence  with  the  celebrated 
George  of  Trebisond,  his  contemporary. 

Meletius,  a  celebrated  geographer ;  and  author  of  the  book 
from  whence  these  notices  are  taken. 


1  It  ta  to  *«•  ohwrred  that  th*  mtina  ffiyva  «fc  not  In  clittnQl«(|teaI 
order,  but  rnmlct  of  wmc  t«l«rtcd  at  k  ▼vntura  from  aoionnt  thoie  who 
flonriiihad  from  tb«  takinit  of  ConataDtloopIc  to  tha  tame  of  Malatiu. 
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Dorotheus,  of  Ultyleoe,  an  AristoCeUan  pUftoaefhcr:  ha 
Hellenic  works  are  in  great  repute,  and  he  Is  eiHiwifl  t? 
the  modems  (I  quote  the  words  of  MeleCiiis)  f»tn  na  «W^ 
m^Hn*  ntu  EhrafM**  k^t^n  'EAa^mp.  I  add  fntfacr.  oe  tfae 
authority  of  a  well-informed  Greek,  that  he  was  so  bsaos 
amongst  his  countrymen,  that  they  were  aeciistnwid  to  iw. 
if  Thuqpdides  and  Xenophon  ware  wantfasg.  be  was  cspiUe 
of  repairing  the  loss. 

Bfarinus  Count  Thaxboores,  of  Cephaloida,  profesnr  of 
chemistry  in  she  academy  of  Padua,  and  aaembcv  of  ^at  xa- 
demy,  and  those  of  Stockholm  and  UpaaL  He  h«  pobiisfatiL 
at  Venice,  an  account  of  some  marine  aninial,  and  a  tiusue 
on  the  properties  of  iron. 

Marcus,  brother  to  the  former,  ftmoos  in  mwriianlrs  Be 
removed  to  St.  Petersburv  the  iramenw  rock  oa  wfeidi  tW 
statue  of  Peter  the  Great  was  fixed  in  170.  Seotheduaen- 
ation  which  he  published  in  Paris,  1777. 

George  Constantino  has  published  a  four-tancved  lpxtr<«, 

George  Ventote ;  a  lexicon  in  French,  Italiao. 

There  exist  several  other  dictionaries  In  Latin 
Frroch,  ftc. ;  besides  grammars.  In  every 
except  English. 

Amongst  the  living  aothors  Vbm  firilowinff 
brated  * :  — 

Athanasius  Parioi  has  written  n  traatiae 
HeUenic. 

Christodoulos,  an  Acaraanlan,  has  pnbBsbed,  in  V 
some  physical  treatises  in  Hdlenle. 

Panaglotes  Kodrttas,  an  Athenian,  the 
of  Fontenelle's  **  PlutaUty  of  Worlds"  (a  Cwumlte  vo'l 
amongst  the  Greeks),  is  stated  to  beateneher  of  the  HdlRsr 
and  Arabic  languages  in  Paris ;  In  both  oC 
adept. 

Athanasius,  the  Parian,  antbor  of  m 

Vioenso  Damodoa,  of  Cephalnnia,  faaa 
0^C£tCf0f,"  on  logic  and  ph^ca. 

John  Kamarases,  a  Bysantlne,  has  transtatieA  Into  FnEBcft 
Ocellus  on  the  Universe.     He  b  said  lo  bn  na 
Hellenist  and  Latin  scfaohu'. 

Gregorlo  Demetrius  published,  in  Henna,  a 
woit :  he  has  also  translated  several  Italian 
printed  his  versions  at  Venice. 

Of  Coray  and  Psalida  some  aeooont  ban 
given. 
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GREEK  WAR  SONG.* 
AET'TE,  erolhc  rm  *EXXa»«v : 

AC  ^Mw/unr  «|mi  iaiiSMT 
iroS  /MAC  iMO-mf  rns  «f X^* 

Ac  warhTOfUs  ii^im^ 
TW  ^x/yi*  rni  Tvpom^K* 

'EMtunvmfAtf  waTfil^ 
KoB'  inthi  €ua^(fi9. 

Tk  oitXa  ate  >JtCttfJtt9 

wvrafjokwf  ix^fSn  ts  m^« 
«C  Tplf  a  »iro  — *^ 


t  Tbaaa 
S  A 
iap.M€. 


*Odiv  b70>9i  rm  *tXKiem9 

MMMoKa  artpfioyMiw, 
vnufjuarn  loiufmrfAkm, 

rmfa  XaCirf  imev. 
'rr  V9  ^tmn  rac  vaXwry^  f^^i 

rh  iirra.Xo^  ^rrsTrs, 
tLoi  ffUMTS  Vf«  TBrreu. 

Tk  »vXa  AC  XoCsfpOt,  &C. 
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Ivaifraf  Zirdpra,  rt  xufAaTBt 
vvmf  Xqdapx^  0aQvf ', 

avf4.fJM)(n  varrvrufln, 

Tou  cly^p«c  l^ram/uirov 
^oCipou  xaX  rpo/MfpoS. 

"Oirov  i!c  7AC  Osf/uMTuXac 

«roXa/u«y  auto;  xporiT. 

JMi  Avrahr  jutTA  xpaTiT* 
MJ  Tpuuto0'/0i;c  Mfoq 

lie  T^  Ktrrfcv  ftf9^t»f%^, 
nud  «c  Xianr  ^ufM/xnof, 

lie  TO  a?)tAA  T»y  0ovru, 

Tti  o«rXa  ac  XaC«/iay,  &C* 


ROMAIC  EXTRACTS. 


*P»9-9-oci  'A>'xX0Ct  XAi  riXXec  nafjuforrtf  rh  wtfivynffn 
TQf  *£XXft}oCf  xa2  |3Xf«tnrTfc  Tvy  ^dXiav  rw  uara- 
a-raa-n,  tifvrwaf  uarofX^C  '<"  rpacxov  ^iXiXXwa 
ha  »il  lAoBcxn  tra  atTtav,  /mit*  autov  lya  /unrpoiroXtTiiy, 
iTra  ivA  ^Xa;^*"!!*,  iiritTA  ha  irfay/jMrturh,  *al 
ha  irpci0-T«TA. 

£(iri  /UAC,  «7  ^iXixXuvA,  firSc  ^Jpt<c  t^v  0>xXAC/Ay 
xa2  TOY  a'^rafiy^fHTOf  rSh  ToupXAw  rvpAnf av  ; 

fTMC  ▼«?(  ^CXAr;  Xa2  uCpl0'fAOUC  )m2  0'l^pO^I0'/CAiAV 

VA()arv,  fra^hanf  •ywaixtn  av^xova-tov  ^dflpirAV. 
Aiv  iTtf^Ai  id-iTc  AffO}^o»  IxiiWy  tAt  'EXXwaty 
T«y  ixivdjpovy  xa2  tf-o^wv  xa^  t«v  ^ikovar^hn* 
Mai  vale  Ixmoi  AVidrao^My  ^a  tw  IXtt/dipiAV, 

XAt  T«pA  iff-Ut  VXCMiUTBai  ilf  TtTOIAlP  TVpAmAy, 

XAt  irorov  T'ivoe  wc  i^itV  io^a^  ^trnff-futnov 
tig  rm  ro^iat,  ^ofxnft  *U  x'  2>Xa  ^oxmo'fAifW, 
trig  wn  Ixareurnvart  to?  ^mrvnn  EXXa^a 
^aCa  !  «e  ha  0'xiXidpov,  mc  crKortimv  Xa/xira^av, 
'Ofuilyu,  ^tXTATt  rpAixl,  ftvi  fMC  rqy  euriav : 
/uq  xpuvTiic  tiircrnit  h/uuh,  Xui  tqv  Airopunr. 

'o  «iae'aahnoz. 

'Ptftf-r-AyxXo-ytlXXoi,  *EXXAf ,  xai  e;(i  aXXm, 
9T0V,  wf  XiTi,  roa-n  futtyaXn, 
nv  H  aBkia,  xeu  ataxia 

A^    ^OU  Ap;^i0^y  q  AfAAOiA. 

o«^'  hfivofoZa-ar  vk  rnv  ^umma^ 
iwr*  Ilf  TO  X'^f^  ''^''  •^y*w*'» 

AUrq  O^IVA^Ii  TA  TIXTA  XpA^II, 

c^i  M  irMX^irrovir  t\a  Vfoa^a^u 
Ketl  rim  iXm'^K  trt  tuf^i^u. 
§uf§Tf,  hew  x%t  fwt  Tqy  ^Xo^^^^ii. 
Ma*  oo^»f  ToXftq^ni  ik  Tq»  finrv^ 
ir^^'ii  rrh  aha  X^f^f  '»'*»•  xpiViT. 

The  above  it  the  commencement  of  a  long  dramatic  satire 
on  the  Greek  priesthood,  princes,  and  gentry;  it  Is  con- 
temptible as  a  composition,  but  perhaps  corioas  as  a  spe- 
cimen of  their  rhyme.  I  hare  the  whole  in  MS.,  but  Uiis 
extract  will  be  found  sufficient.  The  Rom^c  in  this  com- 
position is  so  easy  as  to  render  a  Torsion  an  insult  to  a 
scholar ;  bat  those  who  do  not  understand  the  original  will 
excuse  the  following  bad  translation  of  wiiat  is  in  itself 
indilforent. 


TRANSLATION. 

A  Russian,  Englishman,  and  Frenchman,  making  the  tour  of 
Greece,  and  obserrlng  the  miserable  state  of  the  country, 
interrogate,  in  turn,  a  Greek  Patriot,  to  learn  the  cause ; 
afterwards  an  Ardibishop,  then  a  Vlackbey  ^  a  Merchant, 
and  Cogia  Bachi  or  Primate. 

Thou  fliend  of  thy  country  I  to  strangers  record. 

Why  bear  ye  the  yoke  of  the  Ottoman  Lord  ? 

Why  bear  ye  these  fetters  thus  tamely  display'd. 

The  wrongs  of  the  matron,  the  striplhig,  and  maid  ? 

The  descendants  of  Hellas's  race  are  not  ye  1 

The  patriot  sons  of  the  sage  and  the  free. 

Thus  sprung  firom  the  blood  of  the  noble  and  brare, 

To  Tilely  exist  as  the  Mussulman  slave  1 

Not  such  were  the  fethers  your  annals  can  boast. 

Who  conquer'd  and  died  for  the  freedom  you  lost  I 

Not  such  was  your  land  in  her  earlier  hour. 

The  daystar  of  nations  in  wisdom  and  power  1 

And  still  will  you  thus  unresisting  increase. 

Oh  shameful  dishonour  1  the  darkness  of  Greece  ? 

Then  tell  us,  beloved  Achaean  1  reveal 

The  cause  of  the  woes  which  you  cannot  conceal. 

The  reply  of  the  Philellenist  I  have  not  translated,  as  it  is 
no  better  than  the  question  of  the  travelling  triumvirate ; 
and  the  above  will  sufficiently  show  with  what  kind  of  com^ 
position  the  Greeks  are  now  satisfied.  I  trust  I  have  not 
much  iQjured  the  original  in  the  few  lines  given  as  fUthfldly, 
and  as  near  the  **  Ob,  Miss  Bailey  I  unfortunate  Miss  Bafley  I  ** 
measure  of  the  Romaic,  as  I  could  make  them.  Almost  all 
their  pieces,  above  a  song,  which  aspire  to  the  name  of  poetry, 
contain  exactly  the  quantity  of  feet  of 

"  A  captain  bold  of  Balifkx,  who  lived  in  coontry  quarters,'* 

which  is  in  fisct  the  present  heroic  couplet  of  the  Romaic. 


SCENE  FROM  *0  KA^ENE2. 

TRAlfSLATID   rBOM   TBI   rPAUAN  OF  OOLDONt,  BY  IPIBIDION 

VLAMTI. 

ZKHNH  Kr'. 

ITAATZIAA  |{c  tqv  it^av  rw  X"""^*  ***  ^  «Mwdiv. 

IIAA.  fi  Oil !  iiro  T^  9rafaBufi  /moD  i^an  fk  ixwa-m 
rrn  ^tmif  rtSi  Af^^f  fAwr  av  airnf  iTwu  iM,  i^a^-a  ri 
XAiMV  VA  TO?  ^nrfVKtao'm,     [Ei/yaini  hag  lw\«g  ami 

T^  Sp)«0^pl.]      n«Xlxip<,   4ric  l*W    ^*    WApAXAXS    WM«( 

i?VAi  ixiT  i{c  Ixitvovc  ftntg  ovTA^ie ; 

AOYA.  TpiTf  xg^fifMi  AyS'pif.  *Evac  o  xup  Ev^n9(,  I 
aXXoc  i  xup  MAprtof  NiAWoXiTAVof,  xa2  0  TpiTOc  e  Km 
Kim  Auaif9g  'ApKrmc. 

I7AA.   ('AVAiAf0-A    lie   AVTOVC    Kv  iTvAl    0  ♦XAft^HMC,  AV 

OfAttf  Hv  aXXa^iv  om/ua.) 

AEA.  NA  (n  q  XAXq  rvxn  tmI  xup  UiytUw,  [lltMfrrAc.] 

OAOI,  Na'Cif,Ml{^. 

IIAA.  (Autoc  ttnu  i  AV^pAc  jUMJ  X*f*C  aXXo.)  KaXI 
il«6p«iri,  x«^i  /MOV  tAv  X'^P''  ^  f*^  a-vrtf^THi  Awkim 
itf  AVTOVf  TWQ  iL^nrk^i^,  oweu  hkhm  yk  roiic  wa»^«  /m/av« 
[npe(  Tov  9^Xov.l 

ACT.  *Opi^juoc  0'xc*  (ovnAiO'iihm  l^^inuft  rSn^w- 
XiirrSy.)    [T^  I/mwa^ii  iwo  to  ifyarrlifi  rw  vatyniiw.'] 

PI  A.    Km^iA,   XAp^tA,  X^/UlTi    XAXqV    XAfllAVy    Ht  iTlWl 

r/irorif.     \Pf^f  tw  BtrripwtJ] 

BIT.  *Eym  alrBanfJiai  vHiivtBtUfm  [jM^p;(^iTAi  lie 
vdv  iaurif  mc*] 
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BYRON'S  WORKS. 


OTTou  <nixw»>T«»  Awo  TO  Tp«ffit»  <rvyX*«"A*^»J» 
^a  TO*  ^*<J>viy/uo»  tou  Aiav^pov  ^Xiironrrftf  tw 
nX«TCi>«,  X*»  J«*Ti  ftVTOchi'xi'M  wic^iXi*  »i 
Tiii'  ^ortuoTJ.] 

ETr.  0;t*»  «^*^'>Ti. 

MAP.  Mny  Ka^viTi.  .  . 

ABA.  2txo#,  4>uyi  aw'  *W.  .      .  , 

nAA.  Bonflli*.  0onflli«.  [♦•«y»  *'^»  ""^  flltaXAi',  • 
AlavJpoc  &iXii  vi  Tn»  i»oXoufl«*-n  /(*«  to  «r«»fli,  »«*  •  Euy. 

TOV  ^«0^5.J  ^ 

TPA.  [M§  ha  »*T0  /(Ai  t«>^  ''f  f****  *'»'»"?•'*'«  ^*? 
Airo  TO  wapaflupi,  luii  ^nuyii  liC  ▼«»  k««|>w<.] 

nAA.  [Euy*i»it  «iro  t^  Ifyarrn^i  tow  9r*iy»»ff»oj;  Tpi- 

XaWTTac,  KoX  ^liiyi*  i»C  to  x*W-],  ,     ^       , 

ETr,  [Ml  ap/x«T*  ilff  TO  x«P*  *P«f  «**1>«»^«^»»  ""C 

nX4T^J«C,  iwrnw  TOW  Ai»»»pou,  owi  rvv  JuiT«Tpixii.] 
MAP.  [Ewyami  luii  «utoc  <riya  o-iyk  iwo  to  ipyaffripi, 

xai   4>iyy«  Xiyarrrac]      Rumores  fttge.      [Pow^opif 

^ivyi.^  *  ,      *     / 

Ol  AouXoi.     ["awJ  to  ifyarriift  avtfvtvf  i*c  to  x«««, 

JMi  xXitovy  rnv  flropra*.]  »*€•.* 

BIT.  [Mini  iiC  TO?  xa^ivB  fiouflu/ulw  «To  to>   PtJoX- 

*AEA.  Ao«Tf  T^iror  ^i\c  ^  2/uC«  vA  i^C«  il?  ixirw 
TO  yaw.  [Mi  TO  trvaBl  »U  tJ  X*P*  w**^**  tou  E«- 
>«Moi;.]  , 

ETr.  "Oxt»  /t*^  yiwtTO  irori'  iT«r«i  f»«f  (rXiipox«pJi>c 

»f  ftc  ri  utfTipof  a7/b(a.  ^  ^ 

AEA.    2ow   xifAW  opxoT  irSc  &iM«   tJ  /uiT«w»««n)c. 

[Kiwiya:  TW  Ewy»»oy  fti  to  (r««6t.]  ^       ,    ^ 

ETr.  Aw  <ri   ^oCou/uai.     [KaT«Tpixti  to»  Aiay9poy, 

xat  TO*  ^la^i*  y*  ^P^  •«''<^"»  '*'**'*^'  •*•*'  lwf»«nionrr«c 

ivo*XTO»TO  <rinjT»  T«ff  xopiwTOWc,  if^^tim  lie  «iTO,  xa2 

TRANSLATION. 
PlaHUda,  fnm  «*«  Bopt  ^f  tike  Hotel,  and  the  otMert. 

Pla.  Oh  God !  from  the  window  it  teemed  that  I  heard  my 
busbMid's  Tolce.  If  he  is  here,  I  hxTe  arrived  In  time  to 
make  him  aihamed.  lA  »ervant  enters  fnm  ike  Shop.}  B07, 
tell  me,  pray,  who  are  in  thoie  chamberi. 

Serv.  Three  gcnUemen :  one,  Signor  Eugenlo ;  the  other. 
Signor  Martio,  the  NeapoUtan ;  and  the  third,  my  Lord,  the 
Count  Leander  Ardenti. 

Pla.  Flamlnlo  is  not  amongst  theoe.  unleu  he  has  changed 

his  name. 
Leander.  {mtkin  drinking.}  Long  live  the  good  fortune 

of  Signor  Eugenlo. 

[The  UfhoU  oompanift  Long  lire,  &c.]  (Literally,  N«  ?fr, 
»iW,  May  he  lire.) 

Pla.  Without  doubt  that  is  my  husband.  [2V»  the  Serv.j 
My  good  man,  do  me  the  favour  to  accompany  me  above  to 
those  gentlemen :  I  have  some  business. 

Serv.  At  your  commands.  [Aiide.}  The  old  office  of  ns 
waiters.   [He  goes  out  qf  the  Gaming-House.} 

Ridolpho.  [To  Victoria  on  another  part  qf  the  Stage.] 
Courage,  courage,  be  of  good  cheer,  it  is  nothing. 

Victoria.  I  feel  as  if  about  to  die.    lUaning  on  htm  as  if 

fainting.}  .  . 

[Prom  the  windows  above  all  loithin  are  seen  nsmgfrom 
table  in  coiifusion :  Leander  starts  at  the  sight  qf  Plat- 
zida,  and  appears  by  his  gestures  to  threaten  her  life.} 
Eugenic.  No,  stop 

I  \iy^  XmimmU,  AroS  3-iXii  tk  H*^  ^h*  "««  riyx'^- 
t  J*tlT«i  -.  "  flni»h«»  "— awkwaTdW  enooKh,  bat  It  to  the  HtErri  tnm- 
latlon  oC  the  R«m;.lc.  The  origin  jl  of  tWt  comMf  ^  |J?i^:»  1  "«J« 
Md.  bat  it  doci  not  «rp*«r  on*  «'  *>••  *^«*-  *'  Buglardo  »  one  of 
thlTraart  liYd, ;  but  rionot  think  it  h«.  b«fn  tT«ti»»«t«l  Into  Romiac ; 
iTta  mwh  mo«  amuitox  than  our  own  •'  "■»,"  by  Foo...  The  Omneu, 
rfL^rto better dr«wnQ«nYoangWUdiii«.    oJdooii^ -i-.«-«..^ 


Martio.  Don*t  attempt 

Leander.  Away,  fly  from  hcnee ! 

Pla.  Help!  help  I  [fZ&s doom fftr 
ing  to  follow  with  his  sword,  Bagcaio 

[Trapolo,  with  a  plate  qf  meat,  leaps 
the  window,  mid  runs  into  the  QOte-Bt 

iViatsldiL  runs  out  qf  tike  Gam 

in  tike  Hotel.} 

[Martio  steals  sqfOp  omtqftkeG 
exclaiming'*  KamonntuteJ"  The 
House  enter  tike  Hotels  and  shut  tike  door.} 

[Victoria  remains  te  tike  Cqgte-Homse  asmsted  % 

[Leander,  sword  m  Aond,  opposiU  Engeolo, 
way—  I  will  enter  that  Hotel.] 

Eugenia.  No,  that  shall  never  be.     Toa 
to  your  wife,  and  I  wOl  defend  her  to  the  last  droy 
blood. 

Leander.    I  will  give  ywi  cms*  to  repeot  tkk.  [ 
with  his  sword.} 

Eugenia.  1  fear  yoa  not.  {He  attacks  Lnadcr.  m 
Arm  give  back  so  much,  that,  finding  the  door  pf  tise 
girPs  house  open,  Leander  escapes  through,  mad 


Gr^ 
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AIA'AOrOI    OIKIAKOI.    FAMILIAK  DlALOCCEk 

AiA  9k  (rHg^c  hn  irfayfMM.  n  < 

Z«C  wafHaXu,  ^satri  /ui  a9  Ipnj: 

ept^iTf. 

^spiTi  /uf .  Bring  i 

AawtVrri  /mi.  L«nd  i 

Tlnyeunrt  va  l^mam.  Go  to 

Tflipa  lifiwff.  Now  directly. 

''a  oxpiCf  juov  Kupis,  «i/utTi  fu  My  dear  Sir,  4m 

ainrnf  tw  X*P*''  fcvoor. 

*Eyu  rif  wafaxaXA.  I 

'£>w  a-at  i^ofXi{«.  I  caiUvre ; 

'Eyi  tf-Af  TO  f eT*  hi  x*f "•  I«^*tofywaB«i 

'T»fl;^s«a«Ti  /MS  ilc  rcrw.  ObU^  mm  ao  i 


MyUfc. 

My 

My 

My 

Mjlov«. 


AfyM  Ifstrutk,  n  Ayamt. 
Zsn  (xw, 

'AxptCq  fAW  4'^X^* 
^Ayamri  fjLW,  oxpiCI  |uov. 
fCophV^a  /tAOV. 
*Aya%v  fAW, 

AU  vik  •u;i^apirTq0ivc>  *&  m^K 
wip(woi'ii0^C>  Mu  ^iXixaTc  ^ 

'Eyit  «c  iux«P*«^'»- 

Zac  iT/buu  ifwixf'o^  nnrk  vsXXA. 
'E>«*  diXo*  TO  JM/bUi  /attA  X*** 
piff. 

Ms  OXqV  fAOU  tw  MMfHsn, 

Ml  xaXqv  ^v  »ApK«f. 
Zac  ttfAoi  inr&xjftof. 
ETfjuLi  oXoc  2))(xof  ruf, 
ETfAOl  ^ouXof  0-«c« 
Tainiv^»T»c  hvXiC. 

eTa^y  xatI  itoXXa  iu)«VMec* 
IIoXXa  WitpcLCitf^Si. 


tofittyinneiwlwf  A« 

lA  l»  Abo  eneer  the  be*  

hat  ebwrvtd,  *'  nere  dmnMic  than  em  er  B» 
v«i  letocted  w  contaii 
not  for  any  wtt  which  U 

ant  eanii^iattm^ 
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^tfXfutf'ar.  you. 

Eta^n  luyivwoc  xa2  ivsrpeaiiyvpof .  Yoa  are  obliging  and  it<«H- 
Airre  iTvai  ffpiiro*.  That  it  right. 

TJ  &iXiT«  ;  rf  opi'^m  ;  What  It  your  pleatnre  ? 

What  are  jour  cominaodt  ? 
2«c  «'«p«»«X5  va  fAi  fAtraxU'  I  beg  70U  wlU  treat  me 

fij^ta^t  iXivdipa.  freely. 

Xatflf  iripiirM>i0-ic.  ^      Without  ceremony. 

Zac  <lx<*«'<«  'C  ^^C  fMV  iMp^lkK.  I  lore  you  with  aU  my 

heart. 
Kal  iy»  ifMiti^.  And  I  the  tame. 

TifMom  (AM    raXt  WfO0-ay$u(  HaoouT   me    with   your 

0'AC*  commandi. 

*EyiTf  Ttireric  v«  fti  fffwra-  Have  you  any  commandt 

C«Tf  ;  ^      ^  forme? 

npttf-TA^iTi  Tov  ^oDXoy  0>a(.  Command  your  lenrant. 

Uf^fAVtm  riff  «po0-ayaff  c-»c.      I  wait  your  commandi. 
Ml  ^^nri  /MfyaXnv  Tt/c^w.         You  do  me  great  honour. 
♦flttMw  «  flrifivoiaric  rSf  ir«p«-  Not  10  much  ceremony,  I 

iuiX«.  beg. 

np««-Kvrq0-iTi  iat/Mipovc  /bim;  Tty  Pretent  my  retpecti  to  the 

AfX^rrra,  n  rn  twfin,  gentleman,  or  hit  lord- 

BiCaiw0iTf   TO?  »5c  rdf  1*61^  Atturehimof  my  remem- 

fjtoZfxat,  brance. 

BiCoMtftf-iTi  T»  irSc  Tor  a>«v«.  Atiure  him  of  my  friend- 

thip. 
Aiy  diXw  Xii^'K  ik  rov  to  itirw.  I  will  noClkQ  to  teUhimof 

It 
U^ovxvnfjMra  ilc  t^v  ap;^Jmr-  My  complimentt   to  her 

tf'A*.  ladyihip. 

nii>«mTf    \fAVf09^    )ui    0'ac  Go  before,  and  I  will  follow 

ixoXftudw.  you. 

*H^ii/p«  KftXil  TO  ;icf^«c  /b(ov«         I  well  know  my  duty. 
*H|f  vp«  rl  ilvM  fjLW.  I  know  my  tltuation. 

Ml  iuLfA,nr%  fa  irtfiiratfAM  /mi  You  confound  me  with  to 

raXg     rw-Mf     ^tXe^onWff     muchdrili^. 

GiXin   Xoiwov  fa    nAfjLm  ftiaf  Would  you  hare  me  then 
ap;(iieTiiTA ;  be  gtOlty  of  an  inci?Uity  ? 

^tTfaym  ifxiTfov^a  ha  fa  ffaf  I  go  before  to  obey  you. 
ufTeuuiua-tf, 

Ala  fa  nAfAm  tvf  ftfarrayhf  ca^.  To  comply  with  your  com- 
mand. 

Ah  ayawm  riff^aif  viftirUvnt,    I  do  not  like  to  much  cere- 
mony. 

Asf  iJfjuu  rrtXtlatf  wiptw-otari-  I  am  not  at  aU  ceremoni- 
*«C.  out. 

Auto  iTyoi  re  xaXiripor.  Thit  it  better. 

ToVw  TO  MX/ripor.       •  go  much  the  better. 

E;tiTi  Xoyo»,  ix."^  ^uuun.         You  are  in  the  right. 

Ala  va  Bt^auirntt  fti  apvudvc,  fk  To  qfflrm^  den^^  eomuni, 

avy%araf%vrhit  >*<  tC*  ^• 

Zltai  aXqdtvJv,  {tfoiA  &k<Sirrak'nf,  It  it  true,  it  it  rery  true. 
AiA  fa  a-af  tiTCm  tot  aXhOtMf,     To  tell  you  the  truth. 


'Orrwc,  iT^ii  ilyai, 

TI0T9S  afx^CaWu  ; 

Acv  i7vai  wo0'«c  a/u^(CoX/a. 

To  fnmuai,  Hf  to  vio^tutt. 


Really,  it  it  to. 
Who  doubU  it  ? 
There  it  no  doubt. 
I  bellere  it,  I  do  not  b»- 

Ueve  it. 
I  lay  yet. 
I  tay  na 
I  wager  It  la. 


Aiy»  ri  fat, 
Atyat  TO  2p^i. 

BiiXXaf  rrlxn/JM  vn  {[fax,  _  .._^ 

BaXXo»  o^iynfjuk  fn   Hf  tTtai  I  wager  it  ie  not  to 

iT^e. 

fial,  fjua  TW  wftf-rw  fjwt,  Yei,  by  my  iUth 

Biff  Tw  ovmhioif  I4M,  '"  cootdence. 

Ma  TW  {•»  /MOV.  By  my  Ufe. 


)■ 


Vol,  a-af  i/Muw. 

lag  ifjtfvtt  mcaf  rtfAiifAinf  «y- 

Zac  ofAfim  lirafm  ilf  tw  rtfdJn 

(AW, 

ntrriutf-iTi  lAi, 

'H/tAWopai  vil  0'Sc  to  0iCaui0-m, 

*HdlXa  ^aXq  rri^nfJUk,  Srt  &I- 

XiTt  ^M  TOUTO. 
Mq  Ttip^il  KAl  lU^{[l0^f  (X^* 

TiiIiTi)  ; 
'O/AtXiiTi  /(*l  T^  e!x«  a-at ; 
E>w  0-ac  9fAi\S  fAt  TA  oXa  /uov, 

itai  e-if  Xiym  to*  Ax^tdiMV. 
'Eyai  df  ri  BtCauhtt. 
To  Iwpo^mnunTf . 

Ti  llTiTfUXITI. 

ZSC  WtOTIVflf. 

Xlpiini  wk  0'«(  vrirTiutfw, 

Auto  Hf  tTfoi  mfartv. 

Ti  Xotwey  k(  lorai  /mi  xoXihr  fipoy. 

KaXk,»a\a, 

AJv  itvfti  aXedivdf . 

ETmi  ^ivHf, 

Ah  i7mu  Ttiren;  ird  surd. 

ttfoi  Im  4*i'^<K  f^<*  kwk'n, 

*E7«»  Ti  i7ir«  hk  fk  yikk^m, 

T7  oXqdi/a. 

Ml  afkm  tLark  iroXXA. 

Xl/^fJCATAMUOf  ||(  TOVTO. 

Aiim  TOY  49^  /^ov. 

Aiy  arrM^ixo/MAi  lie  toSto. 

Ef/MOl  0*V/M^OfM(,  Ik  0V/M^MV. 

'e>^  »iy  &iXo». 

£>«  imrriMro/Mai  lie  toSto. 


Yet.  I  twear  it  to  you. 

I  twear  to  you  at  an  hooeit 
man. 

I  twear  to  you  on  iqy  ho- 
nour. 

Beliere  me. 

I  can  atture  yon  of  it. 

I  would  lay  what  bet  yoa 
pleate  on  thit. 

You  jeit  by  chance  7 

Do  you  ipeak  lerioutly  ? 
I  ipeak  terioutly  to  you, 
and  tell  you  the  truth. 
I  atture  you  of  it. 
You  hare  gueited  it. 
You  hare  hit  upon  it. 
I  beUere  you. 
I  mutt  believe  you. 
Thit  it  not  Impottible. 
Then  it  it  rery  well. 
Well,  well. 
It  it  not  true. 
ItltfUie. 

There  it  nothing  of  thit. 
It  it  a  (klt^ood,  an  impot- 

tore. 
I  wat  in  Joke. 
I  laid  it  to  langb. 
Indeed. 

It  pleatet  me  mudi. 
I  agree  with  you. 
I  giro  my  atient. 
I  do  not  oppoie  thit* 
I  agree. 
I  will  not. 
I  object  to  thit. 


Aii^  fk  evfACtuXti^f,  fk  rTo-  7b   comiuU,  eontider,  or 


Tt  wpierii  fk  nk/AM/Mf ; 

Ti  ^k  ni/Mor/Miy ; 

Ti  fdi  «i;/mCovXiuiti  m  im/mot  ; 

*Ow»of  Tfimv  dlXo/Mty  fura- 

*Ac  XafAMfJUf  IT^q. 

ETwu  luiXiTipof  iyk  fk  — — — 

ZTadnTi  o\iyw, 

Aif  nBtkn  i7mu  xaXiTlpoir  fk 

'Eyk  ayatroura  lutXiTtpa. 
eiXiTi  xiuti  xaXlrtfa  «v— 

A^DtflTl  /Ml. 

'av   ifjuvf    tlq    Toy   t^ov  cac 
e7  y«i  TO  r^ioy. 


What  ought  we  to  do  ? 
What  than  we  do  7 
What  do  you  advite  ma  to 

do? 
What  part  thall  we  take  7 

Let  ut  do  thit. 

It  it  better  that  I 

Walt  a  little. 

Would  it  not  be  better 

that—— 
I  with  it  were  better. 

You  will  do  better  if 

Let  me  go. 

If  I  were  in  your  place 

I 

It  it  the  tame. 


Tke  reader  bMtketpeehnenabeknp  wiBbeemaUed  to  eompare 

PARALLEL  PASSAGES  FROM  ST.  JOHN'S 
GOSPEL. 


Audimx^. 

1.  'en  ofx}  h  i  X^Cf 
Xe>«c'  KAi  tX^^  nrm  i^rrk  iuu  0  X#)r«C  ^v  vpoc  toi  8iov, 
eiou*  luu  ei^c  vTor  i  "Kiy^u    «a2  Oi^  ^  •  ^^^^VC* 


Nior. 

Kl^oX.  A. 
1.  *EIZ  Tvv  kfyvf  rroy  e 
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BYRON'S  WORKS. 


2.  'EtoStO?   StOIT  ftp   TW 

ifX^  /uiT^  0101:. 

3.  'OXa  [ra  irpay/iuiT«] 

^i<^  /M10-OV  Tou  [Xoyow]  lyi- 

iysn  namA  %tn  iyvn, 

4.  Eic   awTW  ?T»   faw' 

ivBptivtn. 

6.  Km  to   fSc    i^C  T«y 

nlet  Hf  TO  JMTctXaCl. 

am tf-TaX/bbivoc  ^vo  to*  &tv¥, 
ri  ofofAa  ToD  *I«^ynic* 


2.  OuTOf  ?lv  ly  AfX^  vpec 
TOf  8toy» 

3.  TlArra  il  altrw  tyi' 
rare*  tud  YOffl^  aCrov  iyl- 
yiTo  ov^f  IT,  0  yiy«nv, 

4.  *Ev  «UTM  («r4  ?v,  iui2 
h  ^otn  m  TO  ^c  ToHr  aifdp«- 

5.  ICa2  ri  ^McSv  T?  01CO- 
Tia   ^eUftii   Ketl   h  cjurU 

AUTO  Otr  KAtIXaCiT. 

6.  'Et^tito  aydpowof  avi- 
0^rttX/iiiyec  irofA  9iov,  oiv- 
fuuL  avrS  'lotannf. 


i< 


f< 


THE  INSCRIPTIONS  AT  ORCHOMENUS  FROM 

MELETIUS. 

'OPXOMENO^Z,  KWWQ  Xxpivou,  n^Xic  firorl  vXomyw- 
tcLtvi  jm2  l0';^tf«TclTii,  9rpOTfpo»  xaXov/Mlvn  BoMrriXA^ 
'Adqyai,  lie  tin  wolav  nrn  0  Noop  t5»  Xapironr,  llff  w 
eire7oy  iirX^pMVoy  riXq  ol  etiCftToi,  ei/rivof  to  i3k<^c  aN- 
o-KA^i  qroTi  inro  ran  *Kv7etL'k&y%m.  *E«'avii>vp((oir  iic 
auT^y  rv9  IToXiy  t^  Xofirncut,  rw  ^otov  'AySyoc  lufoy 
iff'i>^pa^ac  IV  o^nKai^  hlcn  rdu  xriffBirros  Nmu  Iv*  oy^ 
/t*ATi  T?fff  eioT^xov,  wrS  T«J  ITpNTOtf-iTftflaptov  Alorroc,  M 
ran  Batf-iXiftv  B<m-(Xi/ov,  A Jorrec,  ttal  KMfmanlmv,  ix"^ 
ff-af  oSt«c>     *£y  fiiv  '>f  /(A*f  iw(y£f . 

"  or^i  iyiKOfy  Toy  aym»  rah  ;i^apiTi)0'/«y. 

"  ZciXiri0-Tqc« 
"  Movtc  'AiroXX«y(ev  'Avtioxiv'C  «V0  Moioy^pov. 

"  Z«tXoc  ZohXov  Ua^uf, 
"  'Pa4'«Wff. 
Nov/MVtOf  Nov/umrjov  *Adi)v«7«c. 

*'  neiHTve  iir£y. 
'Afxmati  /in/uoxXiei/c  GiCaTo;. 
"  AuXnT^f, 
**  *AireXX^)!9Toc  'AvoXXo^ov  Kfhf. 

**  AvXa»l6(. 
**  'Polkiriroc  'Po^inroS  *Apy«ef . 

"  ♦fty^AC  'AflToXXo^OTOi;  tou  ♦ay^  AioXf  vc  (lire  Kv/lmc. 

"  K(d«p«Mc*  ^ 
AnfA^Tpioc  llap^iytVxev  KAX;^nMyMC> 

**  Tpa>«}oc. 
'imroxpATWff  *ApiffT*/uiyowff  *Po>ioc. 

*'  K«/M«»}o'c* 
KaXXfff^paToe  'E^axiotou  GnCaToc. 

**  IlenT^ff  lATupflw, 
*AfAmat  ^nfMxXiwf  euCoToc. 

"  "TwoJtpiT^c. 
Awp^iec  Aofpediov  TapAVTiyoc 

"  TIotnT^c  Tfaymhah* 
Zo^oitX?C  Zo^okXIovc  'AdovAroc. 

"  "TiroxpiT^c. 
"  tiaCl^X*^  6lo^wpot;  dq^ATec* 

"  IIOIIIT^C  K.t»fAM^Uh, 

**  'AXlC«»^f«f  'ApiWawc  'AdwArof. 

"  •Tiro«p«'Hic. 
"  *AttaXoc  'AttaXow  *Adq»A7oc« 

"  Ofh  ly/x^f  Toy  vq/btQToy  ^>»«/caa  t5t  o/M^«ian, 

"  nAllAC  AuXqCTAff. 

"  AmxXqc  KAXXi/*i»hw  ©uCaToc. 

"  nAiJaC  qyift^AC. 
"  ZTpAT7yoc  Euy^itov  enCAToff. 
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**  'AylpAC  AvX«T^. 
"  AioitXqc  KaXKtfAi^ov  8«Ca7oc. 

**  *Av)|pAc  nytfAimc. 
**  'Poftwof  *Po^iinrov  *Ap>«?oc. 

"  TpA>w*^C. 
"  *I«Piroiip^T«c  'AftrrofjLknvt  *P^Imc. 

"  KAXX/tf^pATOc  '^tuumv  0«Ca7oc* 

"  T^  iiriy6uA. 

"  Kaafjuahah  IToirrnc* 
"  'AXi^Aya^poc  'AMrT^Moc'AflnvToe." 

"  *Ey  N  rn  iTipA  htfouacm 

"  Mtao'ifaa  Ap;i^erroc  iytntBtriomt  rvr 
"  XApcTiiVioy,  tvofiia^m  wirrmt  •«  Tvflk 

"  P^ApfTl/T(A. 

"  ZAXfiri/XTic* 
"  ♦(Xiyec  ♦»X/y«  *ABa»uof, 

Etpw^AC  ZMApATtoc  9l/Cliec. 

"  nOflTAf- 

Uhrrttf  Mw^^opof  ♦aiXAttvc. 

"  'Pa4.|i;>a(. 
KpATOf?  CXJomc  eiiCiMC- 

"  AvXttTAf. 

nip<>«f2c  'HpAxXit^AO  KM^uanifm 

"  AvXAivhc- 
*'  AA/Mnrec  rXAVJU*  *Af}AK* 

"  KidapfrTAff. 
'*  AAftATpoc  'AfAdKaiai  AmXivc  i«r» 

*'  TpA>«fv)oc. 
**  'AonXAfirio^iipoc  JIot-^iM  TApArxWc- 

"  Kaafuuviif. 
**  VaUc^farf  #iXo0^pAT»  dttCiMc* 

"  Ta  trOiUlA  KMpriAlvJSK. 

*<  EvApxoc  'HpoMrw  Kopwdvc." 

*Ey  aXX«  AiBm. 

Mi;pi;(»C  IToXimpATovc  *lAp«yv/*«e  'kwy* 
Xofaytio'amf  mtAraartt  hnurmt  am 
Ap;(orroc  AuXtorroc  xXiof  ahm^  IXMrdin*^.* 

'Ey  irlpf  a/V. 
&inwp  v»  Afxorroc,  /tame  *i»X«4f»,  ifx*  — 


*l 


« 
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*'  awyyfa^  wiia  rm  voXipAApx«Vt  m  vvv  «at« 
"  AytXj/Miy«c  TAC  o^cTTfAfMc  T»C  fUf^Amf  mmf  ai 
"  jei  ^lUy  xd  4rA0'uiXi7y  .m^m...  ««  rifMifaw^  ' 
"  XV  J^ApMTtXiTy  Xvtfi^ifur, ««  ti'onM-f* 
"  viTa  »<^t  T«  4A^W7bMI  TW  IlifMr. 

"  &i/yApx«  »fX9m^t  f*»ni  AhrnXuftmrn  f    ^ 

**  XXllOC  TApiAC  M^«x«  fvCiiXtf  Apxi^l^M^  >■■■? 

**  TAff    gWyy^Oi^   TO    SATAXvm*    Air   TO    'i^f*'?! 

tfvi^Xoy,  X4   it^pom  ^•nua<.     K«  vif 
wOitfASfX'^f «»  riry  xatovtImv. 

iF7lVE)E/E^MII0H 

**  }l  j^  iXAT^q  Mivo/tao  'ApX*^^  P«*MC  VjpATW. 
"  y*  EbC«Xv  ^  iXAT^q,  J  k«  -n  wikt  ipxo|K«iJi». 
*'  kajcflf4/0^ii  EuCatXcf  vAp  Tic  «^Xmc  'n  >Mii»  I 
'*  T^c  J/uoXey^AC  t^c  Ttditf-Af  ^iyi^;|^  4Sf;|n»np, 

**  roXiy,  aXX'  ilvix*  «rArr»  «ip2  ««r«Ki  d  ^ 
"  TJi  irJXi  TO  2x**'"ff  ''^^  *pMM?^i  i^  /^  w*^ 
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'*  ^OM  Tmrvc  ^  Jtari'vc  ^i  imti  it^atvc  tfwy  «>vc 

af^tm   if^ofjofivf  ^itty^^Mn   H  Ei!C«Xov    mat* 
i»iavT«»  ItLATrn  vkf  rw  retfutiav  itn  rev  w/jutf  kf  rdrt 

'*  rrvMT,  M  x«Tt»a  aca/JMian  %lixn  to  vXiTdoc  /mi2  avo- 
"  ^^'i^re  tfh  irXioM  rStyryfAfJLfAifan  ii  rfi  a-ouyxpifiio't 

«  ifjMTic n  TO  iifve/u(«ir  EtiCMXov  e^itXii 

Xif  Twy  l^y^iviwv  a^ufiat  .„„ TtrrafAHtrrck 

**  ECCwXv  waff  iKorrvt  mairm ,  k^  tmccv  ^ipiTtf  ljp«X' 
"  /bukc T«c  MWC  t«U(0^ac  Kata  /ufrm 

"  TO*  JM  {/liirpAKTOC  i0^OO   TOV  if^$fAni9f JUU   tA 

*£*  aXXo<c  Aldoic. 

"  'Aw^wptt  0vv^p«»  yoTpi."  NOKTEZ.  *'KaXX/inTov  ilju- 
^«t^;^0C  JuU  aXX«i.  *  *Et  ouli/ut*  '£inyp«^ji  T^  TJrov,  n 
«YiD/UA,  &  M  «^7c  imayfo^^fjutt,  oi  vaXoioi  irfo0Y}f «^. 
Ka<  rk  flf  «f ."  ' 


irJa-ov 
wrrtu  iff 


The  following  !•  tb«  Protpectut  of  a  trantktlon  of  Aiui- 
dianii  Into  Bomale,  bjr  mj  Romaic  matter,  Mannarotoori, 
who  wlibed  to  pnbllah  it  In  England. 

EIAH'ZIZ  TTnOrPAWKH\ 
np«c  Tov(  if        ^AttytnXf  Jta2  ^XiXXmwc. 

*0Z01  lie  BiChU  warrc^sxk  hrovfvTSf,  if iumw 
ttfeu  TO  j(jfiiTifM9  THC  'la^optaCi  ^  Aurne  ^'sp  Ifiu 

h  lUL-nirrfm  «i«,  9rp«fftc  xal  hoixqriic  ireXXwv  ud  ha- 
^pwv  EdiuSv  jm2  rtfSh  m  tyn  fMW/AWf  hto-aia-ara  jui2  ^m- 
rwo-fi  « 'lo'TOpui^  luvyno-it  »U  »lw»  rm  airturra, 

MiA nroM^Emo^fAn  iTiwi  iMiroxT^Tof,  Juu  If  tavtoi 
i^iXtfM,  n  nftTrm  ilmXf  iwynaU*  harl  Xoivoy  hfAttf 
fdifM  fk  rkf  vrrifaufuBa,  fM  q^ivporrif  ojiri  rkf  kf^ki 
rSn  Ilftyiaan  /m«c,  woBtv  vori  »ai  ir«(  tvfiBna-af  lie  tac 
TTarpi^aC  /«*«?»  •»JTt  t^  5flfl»  ▼*  xaropBaifMLra,  xal  rn 
iioUna-it  ran ;  'Ay  ifmrntraifAn  tovc  *AXXo>«vfrc,  i^tufouf 
fk  /utif  ^ma-cut  ly}!*^  Irraftnif  rh  kf^  Jta2  tin 
w^aiva  T»y  Wfayann  /butc,  AXXA  ueu  rawayfa^naif  fiSiq 
tt^xywa  TAC  ^itf'UC  t«v  nATpt^onr  /UAf ,  «a2  etort)  X'^f*' 
>'atf>^  >«M/ufwi  /ui  Tovc  yuryfo^aui  tSn  TliveMaf,  fjuk^ 
Xiyow,  iM  iTvAi  aI  *AdiifA(,  li«  «  ZiTAfTv,  Im7  aI  GiIICai, 
rirm,  rrmha  n  /uiXia  kwixu  «  /mm  'EirAp;i^/A  Avd  riif 
aXXw.  Tm;to(  •ixo^o/Miitf'i  Tvy  /utAV  ir^Xiv,  fxiryec  tqv  aX- 
X«r  «A(  T^ .  IlfOtf'iTi  AV  I porrii0*w/uiv  avtouc  tovc  /ud  *£X« 
XnvAc  x^^f^yy*^^  M*(*  vodtv  iirAfAiuinid«0'A»  fk  l^if§vah» 
a-9ua  kf^kf  rara*  irAXAiACt  kfuwarraXaif  /ma;  kxouflfarrut 
fA,i  mvTwf  tovc  Xiyavf,  '*  KaBitq  e  In  ZJwfliAc  *A>A;i^Ap0'((, 

"  A*  Kv  lirtflipXtTO  '■'A  fTAVfV^tfVTA  laClfA  KXl^TA 
'*  T«C   'EXX|£I^«C>    Air    My  I/M^iTtO  T«k    Af IWftATA^   t^  q6ii 

"  XAi  Tot;c  fiifxauf  tmv  'EXXqvwy,  S0iXi  fUtvq  Zxudii(  iia2 
'*  to  oyojUA  Had  to  WfayfAO."  avrat  ka}  o  v/uiTipoc  'lATp^c, 
"  A»  lif  i/MAydAvi  tA  toS  *IirroiMATOvc,  Ky  i^i^To  y« 
"  Vfaxaaanm  lie  T^  Tl;i^nnr  toC.  Ay  o  ly  n/u7y  No/uodmc 
"  tir  if iTA^i  TA  tw  ZeXof»of,  Aunaufyau,  tud  TTittaimS, 
"  }iy  i^k^To  wk  fuBfjtm  »af  tk  Ha.>Mfynn  rk  ndn  T«y 
'*  'OfcoyivaSv  Tov*  Ay  o'PoTofp  )iv  ivvyditiTo  ta;  iit^xhUf 
"  jcA<  Tot/c  ;^Apilrr(0'/uouc  tou  ^nfAaff^nwf,  My  InfywTWi 

*  it'c  T^c  4^X^(  '*'**  AXfOATwy  TOV.  'Ay  e  nIoc  'AyAVApoif, 
^  «  Kupioc  'aCCac  BApdoXofMToc  ^IF  Ayiytyw07i»  /Ml  /ui)'!- 

*  Xii*  iirt/Moyqy  itA2  o'Ki^t^  towc  <rxloy  J^itptTovc  #T;ywA- 
*^7c  TJify  'EXXwa»v,  iflpivy5y  avtovc  aata  /SaAoc  M 

*  TptA««rTA  )^  l-n,  Ny  qdiXiy  if  i;^ay|i  Totmn  Tny  irip2 

*  'EXXimn  *lrrafiaur  tou,  Stic  niptq/n^^C  tou  nIou  *AyA- 

'  Xkf^^'ft  iraf*  AUTOU    VpOtf-OfVO/MAtf^,    XAt   l(C  OXAC   TAf 


'*£uf««rAiMlc  AiaXixtk;;  fUTtyXatrrlerBn,"  Kad  h  i»2 
Xiyaa,  al  NiornpM,  a»  Mv  ivioMy  Ma  o^«>^c  Toi/c  npoyo* 
Mvc  /uAc.  qdiXAf  i^«e  viM^iponrrAi  /jutradaa^  f^Xf*  '''*^ 
vSy.  AvtA  Mv  iZyAi  AoyiA  lydou^M^'ficiyov  hk  to  ^Xaytfif 

rOAiJMU,   l7yAl  M  ^iXaXvOoVC  rip/MAtoD,  Otf<TK  l/AlT^^pAO'l 

TOV  Nioy  'AyA;^Ap0'iv  avo  tou  TaXXumS  iI;  to  rip/MAyi«ey. 

'Ay  Xofvoy  uad  nfdsU  biXaa/ut  vk  fjuBi^aa/jUf  rii(  yw^ 
ataaf  ran  XmfjiW^^  JtatrafBatfjuiraaa  nrA  iiut/MAy  o2  ^av- 
ftAtf^rot  JKiTyoi  npor^TOfic  «fMvy>  ^i'  Iw^iMtfjM  m  fUdev- 
/Miy  T«v  WfMata  XAt  Avfno'ty  T«y  ilc  tac  Ti;^c  icaI 
'EvirTq/uAf  luU  lie  KA^i  aXXo  i7Ib(  fjtaiBnnaac,  it  ix'^f*" 
wtfiifytuaf  fk  yfaafUaafitf  woBta  uarayifuBai,  ma)  owoiocc 
d^AXfUM^nvc  aa2  p*i>^ovc  AylpAC,  II  tud  %fayinw^  V*^t 
^v,  i/uf7c  My  yfaafl^cfAtf,  lie  MAipoy  oiroD  oi  'AXXoyiMre 
^AVfiii^ocMny  avtovc,  iuJ  «c  irATipAC  VArroiA^-ovy  fuidii- 
01«C  v-Karrau,  a(  avf^pofdMutf  AirAvnc  ir^adv/MMs  tlf  rh 
Inha-tf  tm;  ^AvybiA^iov  tovtov  rvyyfkfAfjtaroi  tov  Niov 
'AyAXAp0*i»c* 

*H/Airc  oSy  al  vwayayfAfAfxkfM  bi\»fxtf  I»tiX|0yi  irpo- 
Bu/Aaaf  TOV  /ulTA^pAtf-iy  tov  BiCX^ov  fu  rhf  nark  to  ^vMiToy 
hf4.Tf  Mdknf  ^Atf'iy  T«fc  yvy  luid*  «/uac  e/buXiAc,  aut}  Ia^oftic 
T0VTO  lie  TVflroy,  dJXo/buy  to  tutXkanrtnt  /mi  tovc  ri«ypA- 
^ucovc  XltyAJMc  /^^  aitXac  'Pof/MAiiuic  Xifiic  i>«i;^ApA- 
yfJUfovf  lie  l^uiA/uA(  yfkfjLfAaraL,  rpoTTidimc  eri  aXXo 
Xf^^H^^  *a2  kffjUiitn  tit  rnf  'irTopiAV. 

*OXoy  TO  nyyfauAfut  dJXii  ylvn  lie  TJ/uovc  ^IvMxa 

MATik  f^lfJUtTlf   T4C    ITAXJIMC  ijcMtfnwC.     'H  Tt/(4«  S!X0V  TOV 

IvyymAfAartf  tJfau  ^opmA  Miuuf «  T?e  Biiyyiic  S'lA  t^v 
rpo0^A«y  Tory  ^^or^pA^iJuyy  irtfkxan,  *0  ^iXe^oivJic  ovy 
Zv»9po/u«7i)e  «rpl«rii  v^  irXnfaan  lie  ><tdi  Te/u«y  ^optVi  iva 

Aa2  KApAVTAy^A  ifAOO'i    Tqe   BllVyUCy   Xa2  TOVTO  X*f^C  KA/bi* 

/u/av  vp^Wiy,  iXX'  ivdve  Jirov  diXii  rS  wofaii^  i  To/u«e 
TtftraifAiint  «a2  M/Mtee. 

'Ep/of/Mlyei  iia2  iv^A^/Movie  MACiOMiTi  *EXXihwy  fliuMe. 
T«e  v/AlTlpAe  <lx^*^C  if  (ipm/ulvoi. 


»t^-4 


lofAyyie  MAp/uAooTovpue* 
Aq/uATpioe  Biyiipae- 
Zm^'Myy  ITpiCiToe* 

'£y  Tfttff^aa,  t|i  rpdrni  '0»T«Cpiov,  1799. 


THE  LORD'S  PRAYER  IN  ROMAIC. 

a  iiate'pamaz  e  iml  iTtai  lie  Tove  ovpAvove,  Ae 

kytav^  TO  oyopi  ff^v.  *Ae  ixBn  h  fiaio-iXiia  ow,  *Ae  yirt 
TO  dixi^pMl  0>ov,  luiflwe  *U  Toy  ovpAvoy,  it^v  «a2  lie  Toy 
yvf.  Ti  ^/jUfULf  ri  Jutflv/uipiydy,  Me  /mac  to  n/utafat, 
Kad  avyxf'f^  /**€  ^^  Xf ^^^*  »Ad«e  xa2  i/MiTe  f^O^ 
X^f^f^n  Tove  Kpio^ixiTAe  /MAC.  ica2  uiif  fMi(  ^ipiie 
«riipA0'/udy,  AXXik  iXivdiparo*!  /mac  A*)  Toy  iroyiip^.  *Oti 
ihxQ  tf-ov  iTvAi  k  0a0*iXi/a  M,  h  Krakfjuf,  nad  k  Mf  a,  iie 

ToveAlftppAe.  'a/m^. 

IN  GREEK. 

riA'TfiP  hfAm  i  If  To7e  ovfAyMe,  kytaa^fiTaa  ri  onfAa 
aw.  'EXMtw  n  BairiXtU  a-av  ytMrraa  TJ  biknfMA  0w, 
«e  iv  o^pAVW,  jka)  iir»  T7e  ynf*  Tia  kfran  h/juh  tov  iiriov- 
0>ioy  Me  iif4Xf  0^/Mipoy.  ICa2  i^f  kfaXf  rk  o^iX^/mata 
kfAatf,  aa(  lud  h/Mif  A^ii/uiv  Tore  o^iXiTAie  hfitah,  Kad 
/u^  ii0tvJ>«J)e  >>P«Ae  lie  vnpA^/uey,  kXXk  jZo'tu  «/UAe  ivj 
TOV  «vy«pov.   'Oti  rov  itf^riy  q  BatciXtta,  tud  n  MyA/uie, 

Aa2  h  Mf  A  lie  TOVe  AIMFAe.   'A/MW. 


0 
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BYRON'S  WORKS. 


DON  JUAN, 


Note  [A].  —  Lrtxk  to  thc  Edrok  op   **  Mt 
Gkaxoxothxr*8  Rxyucw.**> 

{9m  "  TadmonlM  of  AaUMn,"  m«,  p.  581.] 

My  Dbab  RoBUiTS, 

As  a  bdlerer  in  the  charch  of  England— to  uiy  nothing 
of  the  State — I  hare  been  an  occaiional  reader  and  great 
admirer  of,  though  not  a  lubicriber  to,  jour  Rerlew,  which 
ii  rather  expensire.  But  I  do  not  lunow  that  any  part  of  iti 
contents  ever  gave  me  much  surprise  tUl  the  eleventh  article 
of  your  twenty-seventh  number  made  its  appearance.  You 
have  there  most  vigorously  refuted  a  calumnious  accusation 
of  bribery  and  corruption,  the  credence  of  which  in  the  public 
mind  might  not  only  have  damaged  your  reputation  as  a 
clergyman*  and  an  editor,  but,  what  would  have  been  still 
worse,  have  ii^ured  the  circulation  of  your  journal ;  which,  I 
regret  to  hear,  is  not  so  extensive  as  the  **  purity'*  (as  yon 
well  observe)  "  of  iu,  ftc.  ftc"  and  the  present  taste  for 
propriety,  would  induce  us  to  expect.  The  charge  itself  is 
of  a  solemn  nature,  and,  although  in  verse.  Is  couched  in 
terms  of  such  circumstantial  gravity,  as  to  induce  a  belief 
little  short  of  that  generally  accorded  to  the  thirty-nine 
articles,  to  which  you  so  frankly  subscribed  on  taking  your 
degrees.  It  is  a  charge  the  most  revolting  to  the  heart  of 
man  from  its  frequent  occurrence ;  to  the  mind  of  a  states- 
man, tram  its  occasional  truth ;  and  to  the  soul  of  an  editor, 
from  its  moral  impossibility.  You  are  charged  then  in  the 
last  line  of  one  octave  stansa,  and  the  whole  eight  lines  of 
the  next,  via.  209th  and  2l0th  of  the  first  canto  of  that  "  pes- 
tilent poem  "  Don  Juan,  with  receiving,  and  still  more 
foolishly  acknowledging  the  receipt  of,  certain  monies,  to 
eulogise  the  unknown  author,  who  by  this  account  must  be 
known  to  you,  if  to  nobody  else.  An  impeachment  of  this 
nature  so  seriously  made,  there  is  but  one  way  of  refuting ; 
and  it  is  my  firm  persuasion,  that  whether  you  did  or  did  not 
(and  1  believe  that  you  did  not)  receive  the  said  monies,  of 
which  I  wish  that  he  had  spedfled  the  sum,  you  are  quite  right 
in  denying  all  knowledge  of  the  transaction.  If  charges  of  this 
nefiuious  description  are  to  go  forth,  sanctioned  by  all  the 
solemnity  of  circumstance,  and  guaranteed  by  the  veracity  of 
verse  (as  Counsellor  Phillips'  would  say),  what  is  to  become 
of  readers  hitherto  implicitly  confident  In  the  not  leu  vera- 
cious prose  of  our  critical  journals  ?  what  Is  to  become  of  the 
reviews  ?  And,  if  the  reviews  Csil,  what  is  to  become  of 
the  editors  ?  It  is  common  cause,  and  you  have  done  well  to 
sound  the  alarm.  I  myself,  in  my  humble  sphere,  will  be 
one  of  your  echoes.  In  the  words  of  the  tragedian,  Liston. 
"  I  love  a  row,*'  and  you  seem  Justly  determined  to  make 
one. 

It  is  barely  possible,  certainly  improbable,  that  the  writer 
might  have  been  in  jest ;  but  this  only  aggravates  his  crime. 
A  joke,  the  proverb  s«ys,  "  breaks  no  bones ; "  but  it  may 
break  a  bookseller,  or  it  may  be  the  cause  of  bones  being 
broken.  The  jest  is  but  a  bad  one  at  the  best  for  the  author, 
and  might  have  been  a  still  worse  one  for  you,  if  yourcopious 
contradiction  did  not  certify  to  all  whom  it  may  concern 
your  own  indignant  innocence,  and  the  immaculate  purity  of 
the  British  Review.  I  do  not  doubt  your  word,  my  dear 
RoberU ;  yet  I  cannot  help  wishhig  that,  in  a  case  of  such 
vital  importance,  it  had  assumed  the  more  substantial  shape 


I  r*'  B«lacMi.  A«f.  tS'  1MI9.  I  Mad  jtn  m  letter  to  IWbfrti,  tUgiMA 
•  WortJffT  riHUcrbuck,*  which  you  majr  jmblkh  in  whM  fcrm  yoa  v^mt. 
In  mtvcr  to  hi*  article.  1  h«T«>  Vad  m«n«  )iTt>a6  of  nKti**  alMirdlty,  but 
h*  beat*  all  In  follv.  Why,  the  wolf  In  khccv't  ckthing  tuM  tumbled  ime 
thc  wry  trap : "  -  'Urd  Oyren  fi»  Mr.  JVurrov.] 

t  [Mr.  Rottettt ia  not,  M  Lord  nrron  teemt  to ha«« mppoii^.  »eta 
bitt  •  buwUtm  at  Uw.    In  nW,  be  aoabUibad  •  paper  caUad 


w. 


»  I 

t 


Una- 
"TlU 


of  an  affidavit  sworn  before  the  Lofd  Mayor 

readily  receives  any  depodtian  ;  and  dniiftfliMs 

brought  It  in  some  w^  as  evideaoe  of  the 

Reformers  to  set  fire  to  London,  at  the  same  Cisie  that,  he 

himself  meditates  the  same  good  ol6m  towsrda  the  nr«r 

Thames. 

1  am  sure,  my  dear  Roberts,  that  yoa  will  take  these  s^ 
servatlons  of  mine  In  good  part :  they  are  writtco  ta  a 
of  friendship  not  less  pure  than  your  own  editorial 
I  have  always  admired  you ;  and,  not  kaowlag  aay  «bs;* 
which  (Hendship  and  admlratioo  can  aannne  wsore  agriinJi'* 
and  useftd  than  that  of  good  advice,  I  shall  ««iirtDue  kt  h.- 
cubrations,  mixed  with  here  and  there  a  moahary  htais  m  t  j 
what  I  conceive  to  be  the  line  you  should  pursne,  is  ceervv^ 
should  ever  again  be  astfdled  with  bribes,  or  anrweBd  of  csLaf 
them.  By  the  way,  yim  dont  say  nn^  aboot  tke  ^Dfv 
except  that  It  is  **  flagitioua."  This  is  a  pity  — yoe  »Sv^. 
have  cut  it  up ;  because,  to  say  the  tmth.  In 
you  somewhat  assist  any  notions  which  the  mallgnaM 
entertain  on  the  score  <tf  the  anonynoiu 
has  made  you  so  angry. 

You  say  no  bookseller  **  was  wilUog  to  take 
the  publication,  though  most  of  them  di^race 
selliDg  it."  Now,  my  dear  friend,  though  we  all 
those  fellows  will  do  any  thing  for  mosscy. 
disgrace  Is  more  with  the  porchaaers :  and 
less,  there  are ;  for  there  can  be  no  very  exteeatve  weOimf  (^ 
you  will  perceive  by  that  of  the  BrUiih  Bcview)  wts^ja 
buying.  You  then  add,  **  What  can  the  critic  say  ?  "  I  at 
sure  I  don't  know ;  at  present  he  says  verj  little,  and  tfca 
not  much  to  the  ptirpose.  Tlien comes**  for  ptaim  as te «> 
regards  the  poetrp,  numy  passages  might  be  -^m^^^j  :  ir 
condemnation,  as  far  as  regards  the  morality,  an.**  S«« 
my  dear  good  Mr.  Roberts,  I  fieel  for  you,  aiMl  for  yue  vtf'* 
tation :  my  heart  bleeds  for  both ;  and  1  do  aA  yea, 
or  not  such  language  does  not  come  poattlvdj 
description  of  **  the  puff  collusive,**  for  which 
£srce  of"  The  Critic"  (by  the  way,  a  Uttle 
than  your  own  fkroe  under  the  same  title,) 
of  scene  second,  act  the  first. 

The  poem  is.  It  seems,  sold  as  the  work  ef  Vor4 
hot  you  feel  yourself**  at  liberty  to  soppoae  it  not  LoKl  &  « 
composition."  Why  did  you  ev^  suppoee  that  it  was  ^  > 
^)prove  of  your  indignation  —  I  applaud  tt  —  I  fo«l «  az^rt 
as  you  can ;  but  perhaps  your  virtuous  wrath  carries  r^  a 
little  too  Car,  when  you  say  that**  no  miadameai 
that  of  sending  Into  the  world  obeceoe  aiMl 
poetry,  the  product  of  studious  lewdneea 
Impiety,  appears  to  you  in  so  diteafatile  a  Ught  m  cki 
acceptance  of  a  present  by  the  edktv  of  a  review,  as  He 
condition  of  praising  an  author."  The  tievil  It  4am  e^ '  ^ 
Think  a  little.  This  Is  being  critical  tweimurh.  b  p^'Vi 
of  Gentile  benevolence  or  Christian  charity,  k 
less  criminal  to  praise  for  a  bribe,  than  to 
creature  for  nothing ;  and  as  to  the  aasertioa 
tive  Innocence  of  blasphemy  and  obacealty, 
an  editor's  **  acoeptanceof  a  present,"  I  ahall 
that  as  an  Editor  you  say  very  weU,  but,  aaa 
1  would  not  recommend  you  to  traaspoae  thia 
a  sermon. 

And  yet  you  say,  **  the  miserable  naa  (for  i 
as  having  a  soul  of  which  he  cannot  gtt  rid)**  — 
I  miut  pause  again,  and  inquire  what  Is  the  meania^  of  tai 
parenthesis?    We  have  beard  of  **  little  soul.**  er  ef  *  ^ 
soul  at  all,"  but  never  tOl  now  of  **  the  misery  «f  ha*w«  t 
soul  of  which  we  cannot  get  rid ;"  a  mlaeiy  ender  whch  w« 
are  possibly  no  great  stiflbrer,  having  got  rM 
some  of  the  Intellectual  part  of  your  ewa 
this  pretty  piece  of  eloquence. 


I/onk«r.«n,"  vhkh  hi 
llM«jrl«»:  and  he  to  known.  In  hk 
Praudolent  Banknytcy.    la  ISS4, 
Uaaaah  More.) 

S  [ChartM  PhlUtam  Bairtotor, 
XrtohelaqttMot.   Seethe Sdbibi 


.  Ne.  lee.] 


But  to  eontlnae.  Yoa  call  upon  Lord  Bfron,  always  sup- 
posing blm  mot  the  aathor,  to  dlsdaim  **  with  all  gentlemanlj 
haste.'*  kc.  &c.  I  am  told  that  Lord  B.  is  In  a  foreign 
country,  some  thousand  miles  off  it  may  be ;  so  ihat  It  will  he 
ditBcult  for  him  to  hurry  to  your  wishes.  In  the  meantime« 
perhaps  yoa  yourself  have  set  an  example  of  more  haste  than 
grnlility ;  Imt "  the  more  haste  the  worse  speed." 

Let  us  now  loolc  at  the  charge  itself,  my  dear  Roberts, 
which  appears  to  me  to  be  in  some  degree  not  quite  esplicitly 
worded: 

**  I  bribed  my  Grandmotker^t  Reriew,  the  Britbh." 

I  recoUect  hearing,  soon  after  the  publication,  this  subject 
dlKussed  at  the  tea-table  of  Mr.  Sotheby  the  poet,  who  ex. 
pretied  himself,  1  remember,  a  good  deal  surprucd  that  you 
had  never  reviewed  his  epic  poem  of  **  Saul,*'  nor  any  of  his 
six  tragedies ;  of  which,  in  one  instance,  the  bad  taste  of  the 
pit,  and,  in  all  the  rest,  the  barbarous  repugnance  of  the 
principal  actors,  prevented  the  performance.  Mrs.  and  the 
Misses  3.  being  in  a  comer  of  the  room,  perusing  the  proof 
sheets  of  Mr.  S.'s  poems  in  Italy,  or  om  Italy,  as  he  says.  (  I 
wish,  by  the  by.  Mrs.  S.  would  make  the  tea  a  little  stronger,) 
the  male  part  of  the  eonversaxione  were  at  liberty  to  make  a 
few  observations  on  the  poem  and  passage  In  question ;  and 
there  was  a  difference  of  opinion.  Some  thought  the  allusion 
was  to  the  **  British  Critic  > ;  *'  others,  that  by  the  expression, 
"  My  Grandmother's  Review,"  it  was  intimated  that  **  my 
grandmother  "  was  not  the  reader  of  the  review,  but  actually 
the  writer  ;  thereby  insinuating,  my  dear  Roberu,  that  you 
were  an  old  woman ;  because,  as  people  often  say, "  Jeftey's 
Rrview,"  "  Gifford's  Review,"  In  lieu  of  Edinburgh  and 
QuAfterly:  so  "my  Grandmother's  Review"  and  Roberts's 
might  be  almost  synonymous.  Now,  whatever  colour  this 
insinuation  might  derive  from  the  circumstance  of  your  wear- 
ing a  gown,  as  well  as  from  your  time  of  life,  your  general 
style,  and  various  passages  of  your  writings,  —  !  will  take 
upon  myself  to  exculpate  you  from  all  suspicion  of  the  kind, 
and  assert,  without  calling  Mrs.  Roberts  in  testimony,  that  if 
ever  you  should  be  choseu  Pope,  you  will  pass  through  all 
the  previous  ceremonies  with  as  much  credit  as  any  pontiff 
since  the  parturition  of  Joan.  It  is  very  unfair  to  Judge  of 
sex  fVom  writings,  particularly  from  those  of  the  British 
Review.  "We  are  all  liable  to  be  deceived ;  and  it  is  an  in- 
disputable fact,  that  many  of  the  best  articles  in  your  Journal, 
which  were  attributed  to  a  veteran  female,  were  actually 
written  by  you  yourself ;  and  yet  to  thU  day  there  are  people 
who  could  never  find  out  the  dlflterence.  But  let  us  return 
to  the  more  Immediate  question. 

I  agree  with  you,  that  it  is  Impossible  Lord  Byron  should 
be  the  author,  not  only  because,  as  a  British  peer  and  a 
British  poet,  it  would  be  impracticable  for  him  to  have 
recourse  to  such  facetious  fiction,  but  for  some  other  reasons 
which  you  have  omitted  to  state.  In  the  first  place,  his 
Lordship  has  no  grandmother.  Now,  the  author— and  wo 
may  believe  him  In  this— doth  expressly  state  that  the 
"  British"  is  his  "  Grandroothrr's  Review;"  and  if,  as  I 
think  I  have  distinctly  proved,  this  was  not  a  mere  figurative 
allusion  to  your  supposed  Intellectual  age  and  sex,  my  dear 
friend,  it  follows,  whether  you  be  she  or  no,  that  there  is  such 
an  elderly  lady  still  extant.  And  I  can  the  more  readily 
credit  this,  having  a  sexagenary  auntof  my  own»  who  perused 
you  constantly,  till  unfortunately  falling  asleep  over  the  lead- 
ing article  of  your  last  number,  her  spectacles  fell  off  and 
were  broken  against  the  fender,  after  a  faithful  service  of 
fifteen  years,  and  she  has  never  been  able  to  fit  her  eyes 
since ;  so  that  I  have  been  forced  to  read  you  aloud  to  her ; 
and  this  is  In  fact  the  way  In  which  I  became  acquainted  with 
the  subject  of  my  present  letter,  and  thus  determined  to 
become  your  public  correspondent. 

In  the  next  place.  Lord  B.'s  destiny  seems  In  some  sort 
like  that  of  Hercules  of  old,  who  became  the  author  of  all 

1  "  IWhcthcr  It  b«  the  Brithh  Critic,  or  rtM  Brftfaih  Rc*t«w,  iffAliHt 
which  ih«  Doiite  loid  prcfcn  ao  iirav« «  chanrt,  ornilhct  m  fnonlanfe  m 
aoCTtoAdoD,  wm  an  tx  a  Umi  to  daunnin*.    lite  utlcr  h«  llioaghs  It  woth 


unappropriated  prodigies.  Lord  B.  has  been  supposed  tlie 
author  of  the  '*  Vampire,"  of  a  "  Pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem," 
"  To  the  Dead  Sea,"  of  "  Death  upon  the  Pale  Horse,"  of 
odes  to  "  La  Valette,"  to  "  Saint  Helena,"  to  the  "  Land  of 
the  Gaul,"  and  to  a  sucking  child.  Now,  he  turned  out  to 
have  written  none  of  these  things.  Besides,  you  say,  he 
knows  in  what  a  spirit  of,  &c.  you  criticise:  — Are  you  sure 
he'  knows  all  this  ?  that  he  has  read  you  like  my  poor  dear 
aunt  ?  They  tell  me  he  is  a  queer  sort  of  a  man ;  and  1 
would  not  be  too  sure.  If  I  were  you,  either  of  what  he  has 
read  or  of  what  he  has  written.  I  thought  his  style  had  been 
the  serious  and  terrible.  As  to  his  sending  you  money,  this 
is  the  first  time  that  ever  I  heard  of  his  paying  his  reviewers 
in  tMat  com;  I  thought  it  was  rather  In  tkeir  ovm,  to  Judge 
from  tome  of  his  earlier  productions.  Besides,  though  he 
may  not  be  proftise  in  his  expenditure,  I  should  coqjecture 
that  his  reviewer's  Mil  is  not  so  long  as  his  tailor's. 

Shall  I  give  you  what  I  think  a  prudent  opinion  ?  I  don't 
mean  to  insinuate,  God  forbid  I  but  if,  by  any  accident,  there 
should  have  been  such  a  correspondence  between  you  and  the 
unknown  author,  whoever  he  may  be,  send  him  back  his 
money :  I  dare  say  he  will  be  very  glad  to  have  it  again ;  It 
can't  be  much,  considering  the  value  of  the  article  and  the 
circulation  of  the  Journal ;  and  you  are  too  modest  to  rate 

your  praise  beyond  its  real  worth Don't  be  angry,—  I  know 

you  won't,— at  this  appraisement  of  your  powers  of  eulogy ; 
for  on  the  other  hand,  my  dear  friend,  depend  upon  it  your 
abuse  is  worth,  not  ite  own  weight,— that's  a  feather,— but 
your  weight  In  gold.  So  don't  spare  it :  IT  he  has  bargained 
for  tAat,  give  it  handsomely,  and  depend  upon  your  doing  him 
a  friendly  office. 

But  I  only  speak  In  case  of  possibUIty ;  for,  as  I  said  before, 
I  cannot  believe,  fai  the  first  Instance,  that  you  would  receive 
a  bribe  to  praise  any  person  whatever ;  and  still  less  can  I 
believe  that  your  praise  could  ever  produce  such  an  offer. 
You  are  a  good  creature,  my  dear  Roberts,  and  a  clever 
fbllow ;  else  I  could  almost  suspect  that  you  had  fallen  Into 
the  very  trap  set  for  you  in  verse  by  this  anonymous  wag, 
who  will  certainly  be  but  too  happy  to  see  you  saving  him 
the  trouble  of  making  you  ridiculous.  The  fact  is,  that  the 
solemnity  of  your  eleventh  article  does  make  you  look  a  little 
more  absurd  than  you  ever  yet  looked.  In  all  probability,  and 
at  the  same  time  does  no  good ;  for  if  any  body  believed 
before  in  the  ocUve  stanzas,  they  will  believe  still,  and  you 
will  find  it  not  less  difficult  to  prove  your  negative,  than  the 
learned  Partridge  found  It  to  demonstrate  his  not  being  Af,nA, 
to  the  satisfkction  of  the  readers  of  almanacs. 

What  the  motives  of  this  writer  may  have  been  for  (as  you 
magnificently  translate  his  quisling  you)  **  stating,  with  the 
particularity  which  belongs  to  fkct,  the  forgery  of  a  groundless 
fiction,"  (do  pray,  my  dear  R..  talk  a  little  less  •*  in  King 
Cambyses*  vein,"}  I  cannot  pretend  to  say ;  perhaps  to  laugh 
at  you.  but  that  is  no  reason  for  your  benevolently  making  all 
the  world  laugh  also.  I  approve  of  your  being  angry  *,  I  tell 
you  I  am  angry  too ;  but  you  should  not  have  shown  It  so 
outrageously.  Your  solemn  **  (f  somebody  personating  the 
Editor  of  the,  ftc.  &c.  has  received  from  Lord  B.,or  from  any 
other  person,"  reminds  me  of  Charley  Indedon's  usual  ex- 
ordium when  people  came  into  the  tovem  to  hear  him  sing 
without  paying  their  share  of  the  reckoning-**  if  a  maun,  or 
onjf  maun,  or  ongf  other  maun,"  Ac  &c. ;  you  have  Iwth  the 
same  redundant  eloquence.  But  why  should  you  think  any 
body  would  personate  you  ?  Nobody  would  dream  of  such  a 
prank  who  ever  read  your  compositions,  and  perhaps  not 
many  who  have  heard  your  conversation.  But  1  have  been 
inoculated  with  a  little  of  your  prolixity.  The  fact  is,  my 
dear  Roberts,  that  somebody  has  tried  to  make  a  fool  of  you, 
and  what  he  did  not  suoeeed  in  doing,  you  have  done  for  him 
and  for  yourself. 

With  regard  to  the  poem  Itself,  or  the  author,  whom  1  can- 
not find  out,  (can  you  7)  I  have  nothing  to  say ;  my  business 


ita  vhll*.  In  •  public  iMpcr.  to  mate  •  Mriaoa  rap^.    As  «• 
■orlouEilv  inciiaad,  wvbImU  HKfvgwihwt  oT  this  accvHikD  to 
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U  with  ftn.  I  am  lure  that  70U  will,  upon  leoond  thoughts, 
be  really  obliged  to  me  for  the  intention  of  this  letter,  how- 
ever far  short  my  expressions  may  have  fUlen  of  the  sincere 
good  will,  admiration,  and  thorough  esteem,  with  which  1  am 
ever,  my  dear  Roberts, 

Most  truly  yours, 

WOBTUT  CLUmaBDOK. 
UfL  4<k.  1119. 
LUlU  PiiUmgtmu 

P.  S.  My  letter  is  too  long  to  revise,  and  the  post  is  going. 
I  forget  whether  or  not  I  asked  you  the  meaning  of  your  last 
words,  **  the  forgery  of  a  groundless  fiction."  Now,  as  all 
forgery  is  fiction,  and  all  fiction  a  kind  of  forgery,  is  not  this 
tautological  ?  The  sentence  would  have  ended  more  strongly 
with  ^forgery;"  only,  it  hath  an  awftil  Bank  of  England 
sound,  and  would  have  ended  like  an  indictment,  besides 
sparing  you  several  words,  and  conferring  some  meaning  upon 
the  remainder.  But  this  is  mere  verbal  criticism.  Good-bye 
—once  more,  yours  truly,  W.  C. 

P.  S.  ad. — Is  it  true  that  the  Safaits  make  up  the  loss  of  the 
Review  ?— It  is  very  handsome  in  them  to  be  at  so  great  an 
expense.    Twice  more,  yours,  W.  C. 


Note  [B.]  —  Sous  Obsxrvations  upon  ak  Articue 
IN  Blackwood's  Maoazime,  Na  XXIX. ,  August, 
1819. 


**  Whj, ham  aov,  BacaM?  yoo  look  uicrnj."..  JKuMU 
[See  **  Testimonies  of  Authors,"  No.  XYII.  mti^  p.  581.] 


TO 

J.  D'ISRAELI.  ESQ. 

TBI  AMIABLI  AND  INGBNIOUS  AUTHOR  OP 
**  TBI  CALAMITHS"  AND  **  QOAREKLS  OP  AUTRORi  {* 

THIS  ADDITIONAL  QUARRBL  AND  CALAMITY 
IS  IMSCRIBRD  BT 

ONE  OP  THB  NUMBER. 


RaTMUM,  March  15. 18S0. 

**  The  life  of  a  writer  "  has  been  said,  by  Pope,  I  believe,  to 
be  **  a  warfare  t^xm  earth.**  As  far  as  my  own  experience 
has  gone,  I  have  nothing  to  say  against  the  proposition ;  and, 
like  the  rest,  having  once  plunged  into  this  sute  of  hostility, 
must,  however  reluctantly,  carry  it  on.  An  article  has  ap- 
peared  in  a  periodical  work,  entitled  '*  Remarks  on  Don 
Juan,"  which  has  been  so  ftill  of  this  spirit,  on  the  part  of  the 
writer,  as  to  require  some  observations  on  mine. 

In  the  first  place,  I  am  not  aware  by  what  right  the  writer 
auumes  this  work,  which  is  anonymous,  to  be  my  production. 
He  will  answer,  that  there  is  internal  evidence;  that  is  to  say, 
that  there  are  passages  which  appear  to  be  written  in  my 
name,  or  in  my  manner.  But  might  not  this  have  been  done 
on  purpose  by  another  ?  He  will  say,  why  not  then  deny  it  ? 
To  this  I  cotdd  answer,  that  of  all  the  things  attributed  to 
me  within  the  last  five  years,— Pilgrimages  to  Jerusalem, 
Deaths  upon  Pale  Horses,  Odes  to  the  Land  of  the  Gaul, 
Adieus  to  England,  Songs  to  Madame  La  Valette,  Odes  to 
St.  Helena,  Vampires,  and  what  not,— of  which,  God  knows 
I  never  composed  nor  read  a  syllable  beyond  their  titles  in 
advertisements,— I  never  thought  it  worth  while  to  disavow 
any,  except  one  which  came  Unked  with  an  account  of  my 
**  residence  in  the  Isle  of  Mitylene,"  where  I  never  resided. 


1  [In61wrtdaii^( 
t  [Sw  Biartwc 


icd7«r'*TliaRlval«.''] 
wL  iU.  p.399.    Lord  B.,  ai 


9M  of 


rood,  voL  iU.  p.  399.    Lord  B.,  ai  it  appoan  ftwn 
bia  lifllon.  aurlbad  {thattflli  tti^ttly)  thJa  p«pcr  to  Um  Ktv.Dr.ChaiRMn  I] 

S  ["Attha 
•Tfartoriaiilt. 


waa  eurtallad  In  the  pww,  I  take  thb  opportunl^ 
In  Uw  Qoaneriy  Revlav  (vol.  xzL  p.  366.),  tpwYfag  Incf. 


0- 


and  apptani  to  be  canylag  tb» ; 

who  think  my  name  can  be  of  anyose  tothaB,«Uioi:K 

I  should  hardly,  therefore.  If  I  did  not  ti*s  tt*  Qi^  » 
disavow  these  things  published  in  mjn— r.MJirtwirr 
go  out  of  my  way  to  deny  an  uimmjmum  w«k;  sfeias^ 
appear  an  act  of  supererogation.  WithrcpriliitokL 
I  neither  deny  nor  admit  it  to  be  ndae— e«8v  k^  sa 
form  their  own  opinion ;  but,  if  tbete  be  af  vhsstv  v  • 
the  progress  of  that  poem,  if  it  is  to  be  comiamL  &  .- 
should  feel  themsdves  so  aggrieved  as  to  n^orctc* 
explicit  answer,  privatdy  and  pcnooaDr,  tktf  ifaatl  r : 

I  have  never  shrunk  firom  the  reepooaUB^  ofvtt  Ir 
written,  and  have  more  than  ooce  Incarred  ^tia^sr''  > 
glecting  to  disavow  what  was  attribitfad  to  nr  pn  *b^ 
foundation. 

The  greater  part,  however,  of  the  *  Baasdi  •  .'• 
Juan  "  contain  but  little  on  the  work  itseU^  vtfck  m«  • 
extraordinary  portion  of  praise  as  a  cnmporiliaa.  ^&  - 
exception  of  some  quotations,  and  a  few  tmUaoi  .-«»■ 
the  rest  of  the  article  is  neither  aaora  Mr  las  tba  sins- 
attack  upon  the  Imputed  author.    It  is  net  the  im  £ :? 
same  publication:  for  I  recollect  to  have  read,  saa»  emt- 
similar  remarks  upon  **  Beppo'*  (said  to  km*  torn  rr.. 
by  a  celebrated  northern  iweacher) ;  in  wUch  6e  eac^  • 
drawn  was,  that  **  Childe  HaroU,  Byroo.  and  the  Oc: . 
Beppo,  were  one  and  the  same  person ; "  (herriif  ■'=1 ' 
turn  out  to  be,  as  Mrs.  Malaprop  1  sar*» "  HkeCairmi* 
gentlemen  at  once.**    That  article 
Anglicanus;"  which,  I  presm 
Scotch  Presbyterian.  *    I  must  here  observc-mi  n  - 
once  ludicrous  aad  vex^ous  to  be  oompeDed  » 
to  repeat  the  same  thing,— that  my  case,  ai  ■ 
peculiarly  hard,  in  being  everlastingly  taken,  «r  1 
my  own  protagonist.    It  is  uoJost  and  partieatar-  i «" 
heard  that  my  (k-iend  Moore  was  set  down  fer  *^'^ 
shipper  on  account  of  his  Goebre ;  that  Soolteiii**^ 
with  Roderick  Dhu,  or  with  Balfour  of  Baxter ;  or  1^  ^- 
withstandittg  all  the  msgirlans  in  Thalaba,  BOft^^^ 
taken  Mr.  Sonthey  for  a  conjuror ;  wheress  I  ks*«  W^^ 
dUBcnlty  in  extricating  me  even  tnm  Mnfted,  vks. «  ^ 
Southey  sUly  observes  in  one  of  his  aztldes  in  tte  Q««^ 
**  met  the  devU  on  the  Jungfran,  and  buUlad  UnV^  «< 
answer  Mr.  Southey,  who  has  qiparaatly,  hi  Us  p«A°^^ 
not  been  so  successful  against  the  great  encay.  tbit.  ■  - 
Uaatnd  exactiy  foUowed  the  sacred  pmxpL'"^^  ^ 
devU,  and  he  wiU  flee  firom  you."— I  shaU  ha«t  BOf«  ** « 
on  the  suhiect  of  this  person— not  the  deviL  M  k»  •-"^ 
humble  servant  Mr.  Southey— before  I  ceaeMp:  b* 
the  present,  I  must  return  to  the  artida  fa  ths  U^- 
Magasine. 

In  the  course  of  this  article,  amidst  aoast  ttsntr^^ 
observations,  there  occur  the  fbUowing  words :'"  tt«T^ 
hi  short,  as  if  this  miserable  man.  having  eshaatfd  i^ 
epeeia  of  sensual  gratification. —having  drainsd  tbi  c4 ' 
sin  even  to  its  bitterest  dregs,  were  resolradts  sheeo'^^^ 
he  is  no  longer  a  human  being  even  in  hli  ftalMH*--^ 
cool,  unconcerned  fiend,  laughing  with  a  JtMs***'  f^ 
the  whole  of  the  better  and  worse  elemeots  of  vto*  i>'  * 
life  is  composed."    In  another  place  that  in«*^   ^ 
lurking-place  of  his  selfish  and  polluted  csila.'*'''  ^' 
troUi.  Uiese  be  bitter  words ! "  —  WlUi  rsftfd  »t»* 
sentence,  I  shall  content  myself  with  dbmn^  ^ 
appears  to  have  been  oonpoaed  for  Sardaasfahm.  Tft**^ 
the  Regent  Duke  of  Orleans,  or  Louis  XV.;  ndtlii  I^ 
copied  it  with  as  much  indlflkuence  as  I  «««U  *  f"^ 
from  Suetonius,  or  from  any  of  the  private  sMV^t*  ^  ■ 
regency,  conoeivlAg  it  to  be  ampSy  rrlUtad  k^  ^  "'*' 
which  it  is  expressed,  and  to  be  utterly  taafiplla^  ^' 
private  individual.    On  the  words.  **  luriiafr'*''  ** 
selfish  and  poUuted  exile."  I  have  sonccUng  w^»»*"' 


dcntallj  of  tha  JtiMfrwi 

Manfrad  mat  tha  dpvfl, 

wen  Ma  eaota  liaAm 

not  plaadad  maim  Anbly 

caBfloluilga.  •««  plMdad  Ibr  hiaa.*  * ~ Socraar.] 


,  liaM,«H«aa«l»«^«N*l^*^. 
and  WDM  hln^ttMafh  »»*''*/%' 
J  MbuMi  la  thb  •«».  •  •»  "'S^  ' 


How  far  th«  capital  dty  of  a  gc^ornnent,  which  tunrived  the 
▼Idflsitudct  of  thirteen  hundred  yeort,  and  might  still  have 
esiited  but  for  the  treachery  of  Buonaparte,  and  the  Iniquity 
of  his  imitators,  -^  a  city,  which  was  the  emporium  of  Europe 
when  London  and  Edinburgh  were  dens  of  barbarians,  — 
may  be  termed  a  **  lurking-place,"  I  leave  to  those  who  hare 
seen  or  heard  of  Venice  to  dedde.  How  fiir  my  exile  may 
j  have  been  **  polluted,"  it  is  not  for  me  to  say,  because  the 
word  is  a  wide  one,  and,  with  some  of  its  branches,  may 
chance  to  overshadow  the  actions  of  most  men ;  but  that  It 
has  been  *'  seybh  "  I  deny.  If,  to  the  extent  of  my  means 
and  my  power,  and  my  information  of  their  calamities,  to 
have  assisted  many  miserable  beings,  reduced  by  the  decay 
of  the  plac«  of  their  birth,  and  their  consequent  loss  of  sub- 
stance—if to  have  never  reelected  an  application  which 
appeared  founded  on  truth  — if  to  have  expended  in  this 
manner  sums  fisr  out  of  proportion  to  my  fortune,  there  and 
'Isewhere,  be  selfish,  then  have  I  been  selfish.  To  have 
.one  such  things  I  do  not  deem  much  ;  but  it  is  hard  indeed 
to  be  compelled  to  recapitulate  them  In  my  own  defence,  by 
such  accusations  as  that  before  me,  like  a  panel  before  a  Jury 
calling  testhnonies  to  his  character,  or  a  soldier  recording 
bis  services  to  obtain  his  discharge.  If  the  person  who  has 
made  the  charge  of  "  selfishness"  wishes  to  inform  himself 
further  oo  the  su|]|}ect,  he  may  acquire,  not  what  he  would 
wish  to  find,  but  what  will  silence  and  shame  him,  by  apply- 
ing to  the  Consul-General  of  our  nation,  resident  in  the 
place,  who  will  be  In  the  case  either  to  confirm  or  dei\y  what 
I  have  asserted.  * 

I  neither  make,  nor  have  ever  made,  pretensions  to  sanctity 
of  demeanour,  nor  regularity  of  conduct ;  but  my  means  have 
been  expended  principally  on  my  own  gratification,  neither 
now  nor  heretofore,  neither  in  England  nor  out  of  it ;  and  it 
wants  but  a  word  from  me,  if  I  thought  that  word  decent  or 
necessary,  to  call  forth  the  most  willing  witnesses,  and  at 
once  witnesses  and  proofs.  In  England  itself,  to  show  that 
there  are  those  who  have  derived  not  the  mere  temporary 
relief  of  a  wretched  boon,  but  the  means  which  led  them  to 
Immediate  happiness  and  ultimate  Independence,  by  my  want 
of  that  very  **  ufflsMness"  as  grossly  as  falsely  now  imputed 
to  my  conduct. 

Had  I  been  a  selfish  man  —  had  I  been  a  grasping  man  — 
had  I  been,  in  the  worldly  sense  of  the  word,  even  a  prudent 
man,—  I  should  not  be  where  I  now  am ;  I  should  not  have 
taken  the  step  which  was  the  first  that  led  to  the  events 
which  have  sunk  and  swoln  a  gulf  between  roe  and  mine ; 
but  in  tills  respect  the  truth  will  one  day  be  made  known : 
in  the  meantiine,  as  Durandearte  says,  in  the  Cave  of  Mon- 
tesinos,  "  Patience,  and  shuffle  the  cards." 

1  bitterly  feel  the  ostentation  of  this  statement,  the  first  of 
the  kind  I  have  ever  made :  I  feel  the  degradation'  of  being 
compelled  to  make  it ;  but  I  also  feel  its  in$tA,  and  I  tnut  to 
feel  it  on  my  death-bed,  should  it  be  my  lot  to  die  there.  I 
am  not  less  sensible  of  the  egotism  of  all  this ;  but,  alas  I  who 
have  made  me  thus  egotistical  in  my  own  defence,  if  not 
they,  who,  by  perversely  persisting  in  referring  fiction  to 
truth,  and  tradng  poetry  to  life,  and  regarding  characters  of 
imagination  as  creatures  of  existence,  have  made  me  person- 
ally responsible  for  almost  every  poetical  delineation  which 
fancy,  and  a  particular  bias  of  thought,  may  have  tended  to 
produce? 

The  writer  continues  : — "  Those  who  ve  acquainted,  a$ 
who  isuoif  with  the  mtaiu  faicidents  of  the  private  life  of  Lord 
B."  &c.  Assuredly,  whoever  may  be  acquainted  with  these 
^  main  Inddeats,"  the  writer  of  the  "  Remarks  on  Don 
Juan  "  is  not,  or  he  would  use  a  very  different  language. 
That  which  I  believe  he  alludes  to  as  a  "  main  incident,"  hap- 
pened to  be  a  veiy  subordinate  one,  and  the  natural  and 
almost  inevitable  consequence  of  events  and  circumstances 
long  prior  to  the  period  at  which  it  occurred.  It  is  the  last 
drop  which  makes  the  cup  ran  over,  and  mine  was  already 
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AiU—  But,  to  return  to  this  man's  charge  2  he  aecusM  Lord  B. 
of  **  an  elaborate  satire  on  the  character  and  manners  of  Us 
wife."   From  what  parts  of  Don  Juan  the  writer  has  inferred 
this  he  himself  best  knows.  As  far  as  I  recollect  of  the  female 
characters  in  that  production,  there  is  but  one  who  is  depicted 
in  ridiculous  colours,  or  that  could  be  Interpreted  as  a  satire 
upon  anybody.    But  here  my  poetical  sins  «re  again  re- 
visited upon  me,  supposing  that  the  poem  be  mine.    If  I 
depict  a  corsair,  a  misanthrope,  a  libertine,  a  chief  of  insur- 
gents, or  an  infidel,  he  is  set  down  to  the  author ;  and  if,  in 
a  poem  by  no  means  ascertained  to  be  my  production,  there 
appears  a  disagreeable,  casuistical,  and  by  no  means  respect- 
id>le  female  pedant,  it  is  set  down  for  my  wife.    Is  there  any 
resemblance  ?    If  there  be,  it  is  In  those  who  make  it :  I  can 
see  none.    In  my  writings  I  have  rarely  described  any  cha- 
racter under  a  fictitious  name :  those  of  whom  I  have  spoken 
have  had  their  own — in  many  cases  a  stronger  satire  In  itself 
than   any  which  .could  be  ^>pended  to  it     But  of  real 
drcomstancet  I  have  availed  myself  plentifully,  both  in  the 
serious  and  the  ludicrous —  they  are  to  poetry  what  land- 
scapes are  to  the  painter ;  but  my  JIgwra  are  not  portraits. 
It  may  even  have  happened,  that  1  have  seised  on  some 
events  that  have  occurred  under  my  own  observation,  or  in 
ray  own  fiunily,  m  1  would  paint  a  view  from  my  gromids, 
did  it  harmonise  with  my  picture ;  but  I  never  would  intro- 
duce the  Ukenesses  of  its  living  members,  unless  their  features 
could  be  made  as  favourable  to  themselves  as  to  the  eflbct ; 
which,  in  the  above  instance,  would  be  extremely  difficult. 

My  learned  brother  proceeds  to  observe,  that  "  it  is  In  vain 
for  Lord  B.  to  attonpt  in  any  way  to  justify  his  own  beha- 
viour in  that  aflkir  $  and  now  that  he  has  so  opaU^  and 
audaeiomlff  invited  inquiry  and  reproach,  we  do  not  see  any 
good  reason  why  he  should  not  be  pUdnly  told  so  by  the 
voice  of  his  countrymen."  How  fer  the  "  openness  "  of  an 
anonymous  poem,  and  the  "  audadty  "  of  an  imaginary  cha- 
racter, which  the  writer  supposes  to  be  meant  for  Lady  B., 
may  be  deemed  to  merit  this  formidable  denunciation  from 
their  "  roost  sweet  voices,"  I  neither  know  nor  care ;  but 
when  he  tells  roe  that  I  cannot "  in  any  way  Justify  my  own 
behaviour  in  that  aflOdr,"  I  acquiesce,  because  no  man  can 
**Ju*tify  "  himself  until  he  knows  of  what  he  is  accused ;  and 
I  have  never  had— and,  God  knows,  my  whole  desire  has 
ever  been  to  obtain  it—  any  spedfic  charge,  in  a  tangible 
shape,  submitted  to  me  by  the  adversary,  nor  by  others, 
unless  the  atrodtiet  of  public  rumour  and  the  mysterious 
silence  of  the  lady's  legal  advisers  mi^  be  deemed  such.  But 
is  not  the  writer  content  with  what  has  been  already  said 
and  done  ?  Has  not "  the  general  voice  of  his  countrymen  '* 
long  ago  pronounced  upon  the  subject  —  sentence  without 
trial,  and  oondemnation  without  a  charge  ?  Have  I  not  been 
exiled  by  ostracism,  except  that  the  shells  which  pro- 
scribed me  were  anonymous  ?  Is  the  writer  ignorant  of  the 
public  opinion  and  the  public  conduct  upon  that  occasion  ? 
If  he  is,  1  am  not:  the  public  win  forget  both,  long  before  I 
shall  cease  to  remgnber  either. 

The  man  who  is  exiled  by  a  fection  has  the  consolation  of 
thinking  that  he  is  a  martyr ;  he  is  upheld  by  hope  and  the 
dignity  of  bis  cause,  real  or  imaginary:  he  who  withdraws 
from  ^e  pressure  of  debt  may  indulge  In  the  thoogfat  that 
time  and  prudence  will  retrieve  his  circumstances  :  he  who 
is  condenned  by  th«  1*^  h»  *  tenn  to  his  banishment,  or  a 
dream  of  its  abbreviation  ;  or,  it  m^  be,  the  knowledge  or 
the  belief  of  some  lolustke  of  the  law,  or  of  its  adminis- 
tration in  his  own  particular;  bat  he  who  la  outlawed 
by  general  opinion,  without  the  intervention  of  hostile 
politics,  illegal  Judgment,  or  embarrassed  drcomstances, 
whether  he  be  innocent  or  guilty,  must  undergo  all  the 
bitterness  of  exile,  without  hope,  without  pride,  without 
alleviation.  This  case  was  mine.  Upon  what  grounds  the 
public  founded  their  opinion,  I  am  not  aware ;  but  it  was 
general,  and  it  was  dedsive.    Of  me  or  of  mine  they  knew 
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little,  except  that  I  had  wrltteo  what  U  caUed  poetry,  waa  a 
nobleman,  had  married,  became  a  father,  and  wai  InTolved 
In  diflbrencet  with  my  wife  and  her  relatiTe*.  no  one  knew 
why  becauM  the  persona  complaining  reftisod  to  »Ute  their 
Krieyancea.  The  fiuhlonable  world  waa  divided  Into  partiea, 
mine  conaLtlng  of  a  Tery  imaU  minority:  the  rea«>nable 
worid  waa  naturally  on  the  stronger  side,  which  happened  to 
be  the  lady'i.  a>  waa  moat  proper  and  polite.  The  preaa  was 
active  and  scarriloos;  and  such  waa  the  rage  of  the  day, 
that  the  unfortunate  pubUcation  of  two  copies  of  verses, 
rather  compHmentaiy  than  otherwise  to  the  subJecU  of  both» 
was  tortured  Into  a  species  of  crime,  or  constructive  petty 
treason.  I  was  accused  of  every  monstrous  vice  by  pubUc 
rumour  and  private  rancour:  my  name,  which  had  been  a 
knightly  or  a  noble  one  since  my  fethers  helped  to  conquer 
the  kingdom  for  WUlIam  the  Norman,  was  tainted.  I  felt 
that.  If  what  waa  whispered,  and  muttered,  and  mur- 
mured  was  true,  I  was  unfit  for  Enghmd ;  if  false,  England 
was  unfit  for  me.  I  withdrew :  but  this  was  not  enough.  In 
other  countries,  In  Switaerland,  in  the  sh«low  of  the  Alps, 
and  by  the  blue  depth  of  the  lakes.  I  was  pursued  and 
breathed  upon  by  the  same  blight.  1  crossed  the  mountains, 
but  it  was  the  same ;  so  I  went  a  Uttle  farther,  and  settled 
myself  by  the  waves  of  trfe  Adriatic.  Uke  the  sUg  at  bay. 
who  betakes  hhn  to  the  waters . 

If  I  may  judge  by  the  statemenU  of  the  few  friends  who 
Kathercd  round  me.  the  outcry  of  the  period  to  which  I  allude 
was  beyond  all  precedent,  all  parallel,  even  in  those  cases 
where  political  motives  have  sharpened  slander  and  doubled 
enmity.  I  was  advised  not  to  go  to  the  theatres,  lest  I  should 
be  hissed,  nor  to  my  duty  in  parliament,  lest  1  should  be 
Insulted  by  the  way;  even  on  the  day  of  my  departure,  my 
most  intimate  friend  told  me  afterwards,  that  he  was  under 
apprehensions  of  violence  from  the  people  who  might  be 
assembled  at  the  door  of  the  carriage.  However,  I  was  not 
deterred  by  these  counsels  from  seeing  Kean  in  his  best  cha- 
racters, nor  from  voting  according  to  my  principles ;  and  with 
regard  to  the  third  and  last  apprehensions  of  my  friends,  I 
could  not  share  In  them,  not  being  made  acquainted  with 
their  extent  till  some  time  after  1  had  crossed  the  Channel. 
Even  If  I  had  been  so.  I  am  not  of  a  nature  to  be  mgch 
aflbcted  by  men's  anger,  though  I  may  feel  hurt  by  their 
aversion.  Against  all  Individual  outrage,  I  could  protect  or 
redress  myself;  and  agahist  that  of  a  crowd.  I  should  pro- 
bably have  been  enabled  to  defend  myself,  with  the  assistance 
of  others,  as  has  been  done  on  similar  occasions. 

I  retired  from  the  country,  perceiving  that  I  was  the 
object  of  general  obloquy ;  I  did  not  Indeed  Imagine,  Uke 
Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  that  all  mankind  was  In  a  conspi- 
racy against  me,  though  1  had  pertiaps  as  good  grounds  for 
such  a  chimera  as  ever  he  had :  but  I  perceived  that  I  had  to 
a  great  extent  become  personally  obnoxious  in  England, 
perhaps  through  my  own  fkult,  but  the  fact  was  Indisputable : 
the  public  In  general  would  hardly  have  been  so  much 
excited  against  a  mora  popuUr  character,  without  at  least  an 
accusation  or  a  charge  of  some  kind  actually  expressed  or 
substantiated,  ft>r  1  can  hardly  conceive  that  the  common  and 
every-day  occurrence  of  a  separation  between  man  and  wife 
could  bi  lUelf  produce  so  great  a  ferment.  I  shall  say  nothing 
of  the  usual  complalnU  of  "  being  prejudged,"  "  condemned 
unheard."  -  unWmess,"  "  partiality,"  and  so  forth,  the 
usual  changes  rung  by  parties  who  have  had,  or  are  to  have, 
a  trial ;  but  I  was  a  little  surprised  to  find  myself  condemned 
without  being  favoured  with  the  act  of  accusation,  and  to 
perceive  In  the  absence  of  this  portentous  charge  or  charges, 
whatever  It  or  they  were  to  be,  that  every  possible  or  Impos- 
sible crime  was  rumoured  to  supply  its  place,  and  taken  for 
granted.    This  could  only  occur  In  the  case  of  a  person  very 
much  disliked ;  and  I  knew  no  remedy,  having  already  used 
to  their  extent  whatever  little  powers  I  might  possess  of 
pleasing  in  society.    I  had  no  party  In  fhshlon,  though  1  was 
afterwards  told  that  there  was  one— but  It  was  not  of  my 
formation,  nor  did  I  then  know  of  iU  existence— none  In 
literature ;  and  In  poUtlct  I  bad  voted  with  the  Whigi,  with 


SB 


predaely  that  Importance  which  a  Whig  vote 
Tory  djqrs,  and  with  such  personal  aoqnafw 
leaders  In  both  houses  as  the  society  !n  wbirh  I 
tioned,  but  without  cUdm  or  expeeUtion  of  any 
flrlendahlp  from  any  one.  exeqita  few  yonng  men  of 
age  and  standing,  and  a  few  others  m<M« 
which  last  It  had  been  my  fortune  to  serve  la 
of  difficulty.    This  was.  In  Ihct.  to  stand  akne 
lect.  some  time  after.  Madame  deStad  sold  to  i 
land.  **  You  should  not  have  warred  with  the  world 
not  do—  It  Is  too  strong  always  for  any  tndlTidaal : 
once  tried  U  in  early  Ufe,  butlt  will  not  do."    1 
acquiesce  In  the  truth  of  this  remark ;  bnt  tibo  world 
dime  me  the  honour  to  begin  the  war;  and 
peace  Is  only  to  be  obtained  by  courting  and  pairing 
it,  I  am  not  qualified  to  obtain  Its  countenance^     I 
In  the  words  of  Campbell. 


"  Then  wed  thee  to  an  exiled  lot. 
And  if  the  world  hath  loved  thee 
Its  absence  may  be  borne." 

I  recollect,  however,  that,  having  been  mocb  ban  tj 
Romllly's  conduct,  (he,  having  a  general  retainer  for  ■M.had 
acted  as  adviser  to  the  adversary,  alleting .  on  h^ag  re- 
minded of  his  retainer,  that  he  had  forgotten  k,  as  hu  tieri. 
had  so  many,)  1  observed  that  aome  of  those  who 
eagerly  laying  the  axe  to  my  roof-tree,  might  a«e 
shaken,  and  feel  a  portion  of  what  they  had  InAeted.  —  Ra 
fell,  and  crushed  him. 

I  have  heard  of.  and  beUeve,  that  there  are  h 
so  constituted  as  to  be  Insensible  to  bOurlea ;  batt  I 
that  the  best  mode  to  avoid  taking  vengeance  b  to  girt 
the  way  of  temptation.    I  hope  that  I  m^  never 
opportunity,  tor  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  I  coold 
having  derived  from  my  mother  something  of  thm  "  pnjtr 
vidnm  ingenium  Stotorum.**    1  have  not  sooght. 
not  seek  It.  and  perhaps  It  may  never  cone  in  my 
not  In  this  allude  to  the  party,  who  might  be  ri^^ 
but  to  many  who  made  her  cause  the  pretext  ef 
bitterness.    She,  indeed,  must  have  long  avenged 
own  feelings  ;  for  whatever  her  reasons  may  have 
she  never  adduced  them  to  me  at  least),  she  probably 
contemplated  nor  concdved  to  what  she 
of  conducting  the  father  of  her  chUd,  and  the 

choice. 

So  much  for  **  the  general  voice  oT  bis 
wOl  now  speak  of  some  bi  particular. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1A17,  an  article 
the  Quarterly  Review,  written,  I  believe,  by  Waker 
doing  great  honour  to  him,  and  no  disgrace  to  nr,  tW>«i 
both  poetically  and  personally  more  than  tuflkiemly  fr*.vp 
able  to  the  work  and  the  author  of  whoaa  It  trotted  ft  mm 
written  at  a  time  when  a  selfish  man  would  net,  and  a  tm 
one  dared  not,  have  said  a  word  In  bvoor  of  dlbcr ;  n  r* 
written  by  one  to  whom  temporaiy  poblle  ofteioa  \m 
elevated  me  to  the  rank  of  a  rival  —a  proud  dtatioctlnB^  mt 
unmerited ;  but  which  has  not  prevented 
a  friend,  nor  him  from  more  than 
sentiment.  The  article  in  question  waa  writton  iq^n  Ztr 
Third  Canto  of  ChUde  Harold ;  and  after 
which  it  would  as  111  become  me  to  repeat  as  to 
eluded  with  *'  a  hope  that  I  might  yet  return  t 
How  this  expression  waa  received  fai  England  ttartf  I 
acquainted,  but  It  gave  great  oOhnce  at  Room  to  tbe 
able  ten  or  twenty  thousand  KnglUb  travcnm  i 
there  assembled.  I  did  not  vlsft  Borne  tin 
so  that  I  had  no  opportunity  of  knowing  the  Cart :  hut  I  « 
informed,  long  afterwards,  that  the  greatasl 
been  manifested  in  the  enlightened  Angto-drde  of 
which  happened  to  comprise  within  It — asMa 
leaven  of  Wclbeck  Street  and  Devonsbfrc 
loose  upon  their  travels  .-several  really  weO 
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bred  CunlHei,  who  did  not  th«  lets  partlclpftte  In  the  feelhig 
of  the  hoar.  **  Wkjf  should  he  return  to  England  ?  "  was  the 
general  exclamation— I  answer  wAy/  It  is  a  question  I  hare 
occasionally  asked  mjrself,  and  I  never  yet  could  give  it  a 
satisfactory  reply.  I  had  then  no  thoughts  of  returning,  and 
if  I  have  any  now,  tb^  are  or  business,  and  not  of  pleasure. 
Amidst  the  ties  that  have  been  dashed  to  pieces,  there  are 
links  yet  entire,  though  the  chain  itself  be  broken.  There 
are  duties,  and  ciMinections,  which  may  one  day  require  my 
presence— and  I  am  a  lather.  1  have  still  some  friends  whom 
I  wish  tomeet  again,  and.  It  may  be,  an  enemy.  These  things, 
and  those  minuter  details  of  business,  whldi  tlmeaccumulates 
during  absence,  in  every  man's  aflUrs  and  property,  may,  and 
probably  will,  recall  me  to  England ;  but  I  shall  return  with 
the  same  feelings  with  which  I  left  it,  in  respect  to  itself, 
though  altered  with  r^iard  to  individuals,  as  I  have  been 
more  or  leu  informed  of  their  conduct  since  my  departure ; 
for  it  was  only  a  considerable  time  after  it  that  I  was  made 
acquainted  with  the  real  facts  and  full  extent  of  some  of  their 
proceedings  and  language.  My  friends,  like  other  friends, 
from  coodUatory  motives,  withheld  flrom  me  much  thst  they 
ooold,  and  some  things  which  they  tkofftUL  have  unfolded ; 
however,  that  which  is  deferred  is  not  lost— but  it  has  been 
no  fault  of  mine  that  it  has  been  deferred  at  alL 

1  have  alluded  to  what  is  said  to  have  passed  at  Rome 
merely  to  show  that  the  sentiment  which  I  have  described 
was  not  confined  to  the  English  in  England,  and  as  forming 
part  of  my  answer  to  the  reproach  cast  upon  what  has  been 
called  my  *'  selfish  exile,"  and  my  '*  voluntary  exile." 
"  Voluntary "  it  has  been ;  for  who  would  dwell  among  a 
people  entotaining  strong  hostility  against  him  ?  How  Cur  it 
has  been  "  selfish  "  has  been  already  explained. 

I  have  now  arrived  at  a  passage  describing  me  as  having 
vented  my  "  spleen  against  the  lofty-minded  and  virtuous 
men,"  men  **  whose  virtues  few  Indeed  can  equal ; "  meaning, 
I  humbly  presume,  the  notorious  triumvirate  known  by  the 
name  of  "  Lake  Poets"  In  their  aggr^ate  capacity,  and  by 
Soathey,  Wordsworth,  and  Coleridge,  when  taken  singly..  I 
with  to  say  a  word  or  two  upon  the  virtues  of  one  of  those 
persons,  pubUo  and  private,  for  reasons  which  will  somi 
appear. 

When  Ileft  England  In  April,  1816,  iU  in  mhid,  in  body, 
and  in  circumstances,  I  took  up  my  residence  at  Coligny,  by 
the  lake  of  Geneva.  The  sole  companion  of  my  Journey  was 
a  young  physician  >,  who  had  to  make  his  way  in  the  world, 
and  having  seen  very  little  of  it,  was  naturally  and  laudably 
desirous  of  seeing  more  society  than  suited  my  present  habits 
or  my  past  experience.  I  therefore  presented  him  to  those 
gentlemen  of  Geneva  for  whom  I  had  letters  of  Introduction ; 
and  having  thus  seen  him  in  a  situation  to  make  his  own  way, 
retired  fbr  my  own  part  entirely  fttmi  society,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  English  family,  living  at  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile's  distance  from  Diodati,  and  with  the  ftuther  exception 
of  some  occasional  intelvourse  with  Coppet  at  the  wish  of 
Madame  de  Stael.  The  English  family  to  which  I  allude 
oonsistcd  of  two  ladles,  a  gentleman  and  his  son,  a  boy  of  a 
year  old.  < 

One  of  **  Aeitf  kfiff-mindeA  amd  wirtmmt  meis,"  la  the 
words  of  the  Edinburgh  Msgastne,  made,  I  understand, 
about  this  time^  or  soon  after,  a  tour  in  Switserland.  On  his 
return  to  England,  he  circulated— and,  for  any  thfaig  I  know, 
invented — a  report,  that  the  gentleman  to  whom  I  have 
alluded  and  mys^f  were  living  in  promiscuous  intercourse 
with  two  sisters,  **  having  formed  a  league  of  incest "  (I  quote 
the  words  as  they  were  stated  to  me),  and  indulged  himself 
on  the  natural  comments  upon  such  a  conjunction,  which  are 
laid  to  have  been  repeated  publicly,  with  great  complacency, 
by  analktr  of  that  poetical  fraternity,  of  whom  I  shall  say 
only,  that  even  had  the  story  been  true,  he  should  not  have 
repealed  It,  as  Ikr  as  it  regarded  myself,  except  In  sorrow. 
The  tale  itself  requires  but  a  word  in  answer— the  ladies 
were  nof  sisters,  nor  in  any  degree  connected,  except  by  the 
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second  marriage  of  their  respective  parents,  a  widower  with 
a  wfdow,  both  being  the  ollkpring  of  former  marriages; 
neither  of  them  were,  in  1816,  nineteen  years  old.  **  Pro- 
miscuous intercourse"  could  hardly  have  disgusted  the  great 
patron  of  panUsoeracy,  (does  Mr.  Southey  remember  such  a 
scheme  ?)  but  there  was  none. 

How  Csr  this  man,  who,  as  author  of  Wat  Tyler,  has  been 
proclahned  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  guilty  of  a  treasonable 
and  blasphemous  libel,  and  denounced  In  the  House  of 
Commons,  by  the  upright  and  able  member  for  Norwich,  as 
a  '*  rasoorous  rcoe^ido,"  be  fit  for  sitting  as  a  judge  upon 
others,  let  others  Judge.  He  has  said  that  for  this  expression 
**  he  brands  William  Smith  on  the  forehead  as  a  calumniator," 
and  that  **  the  mark  will  outlast  his  epitaph."  How  long 
William  Smith's  epitaph  will  last,  and  in  what  words  it  will 
be  written,  I  know  not,  but  William  Smith's  words  form  the 
epiuph  itself  of  Robert  Southey.  He  has  written  Wat  Tyler, 
and  taken  the  offloe  of  poet  laureate — he  has,  in  the  Life  of 
Henry  Kirke  White,  denominated  reviewing  **  the  ungentle 
craft,"  and  has  become  a  reviewer— he  was  one  of  the  pro- 
jectors of  a  scheme,  called  **  pantisocracy,"  for  having  all 
things,  including  women,  in  common,  \^[mar$^  common 
women  ?)  and  he  sets  up  as  a  moralist— he  denounced  the 
battle  of  Blenheim,  and  he  praisJl  the  battle  of  Waterloo— 
he  loved  Mary  Wollstoncraft,  and  he  tried  to  blast  the  cha- 
racter of  her  daughter  (one  of  the  young  females  mentioned) 
— he  wrote  treason,  and  serves  the  king— he  was  the  butt  of 
the  Ant^acobin,  and  he  is  the  prop  of  the  Quarterly  Review ; 
licking  the  hands  that  smote  htan,  eating  the  bread  of  his 
enemies,  and  internally  writhing  beneath  his  own  contempt, 
—he  would  foin  oraoeal,  under  anonymous  bluster,  and  a 
vain  endeavour  to  obtain  the  esteem  of  others,  after  having 
for  ever  lost  his  own,  his  leprous  sense  of  his  own  degradation. 
What  is  there  In  such  a  man  to  **  envy  ?  '*  Who  ever  envied 
the  envious?  Is  it  his  birth,  his  name,  his  fame,  or  his 
virtues,  that  I  am  to**  envy?"  I  was  bom  of  the  aristocracy, 
which  he  abhorred ;  and  am  sprung,  by  my  mother,  from  the 
kings  who  preceded  those  whom  he  has  hired  himself  to  sing. 
It  cannot,  then,  be  his  birth.  As  a  poet,  I  have,  for  the  past 
eight  years,  had  nothing  to  apprehend  ftxmi  a  competition  ; 
and  for  the  ftitare,  **  that  life  to  come  in  every  poet*s  creed," 
it  is  open  to  all.  I  will  only  remind  Mr.  Southey,  In  the- 
words  of  a  critic,  who.  If  still  living,  would  have  annihilated 
Southey's  literary  existence  now  and  hereafter,  as  the  sworn 
foe  of  charlatans  and  impostors,  from  Macphersoo  down- 
wards, that  **  those  dreams  were  Settle's  once  and  OgiIby*s ; " 
and,  for  my  own  part,  I  assure  him,  that  whenever  he  and  his 
sect  are  remembered,  I  shall  be  proud  to  be  "  forgot."  That 
he  is  not  content  with  his  success  as  a  poet  may  reasonably 
be  believed — he  has  been  the  nine-pin  of  reviews  ;  the 
Edinburgh  knocked  him  down,  and  the  Quarterly  set  him 
up ;  the  government  found  him  usefol  in  the  periodical  line, 
and  made  a  pcrfnt  of  recommending  his  works  to  purchasers, 
so  that  he  Is  occasionally  bought,  (I  mean  his  bocdu,  as  well 
as  the  author,)  and  may  be  found  on  the  same  shelf.  If  not 
upon  the  table,  of  most  of  the  gentlemen  employed  in  the 
diflbrent  offices.  With  regard  to  his  private  virtues,  I  know 
nothing — of  his  principles,  I  have  heard  enou^.  As  Ikr  as 
having  been,  to  the  best  of  my  power,  benevolent  to  others, 
I  do  not  fear  the  comparison ;  and  for  the  errors  of  the 
passions,  was  Mr.  Southey  always  so  tranquil  and  stainless  ? 
Did  he  never  covet  his  neighbour's  wife?  Did  he  never 
calumniate  his  neighbour's  wife's  dau^iter,  the  ollkpring  of 
her  he  covetdd  ?  So  much  for  the  apostle  of  pantiso<^acy. 

Of  the  **  lofty*mlnded,  virtuous"  Wordsworth,  one  anec- 
dote will  sulBce  to  speak  his  sineerity.    In  a  conversatioo 

with  Mr. upon  poetry,  he  concluded  with,  **  After  all,  I 

would  not  give  five  shillings  for  all  that  Southey  has  ever 
written."  Perhaps  this  calculation  might  rather  show  his 
esteem  for  five  shillings  than  his  low  estimate  of  Dr.  Southey; 
but  considering  that  when  he  was  in  his  need,  and  Southey 
had  a  shilling,  Wordsworth  Is  said  to  have  had  generally 
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sixpence  out  of  it,  it  hu  an  awkward  sound  in  the  way  of 
valuation.  This  anecdote  was  told  me  bjr  persons  who,  if 
quoted  by  name,  would  prove  that  Its  genealogy  is  pootical  as 
well  as  true.  I  can  give  my  authority  for  this ;  and  am  ready 
to  adduce  it  also  for  Mr.  Southey's  circulation  of  the  false- 
hood before  mentioned. 

Of  Coleridge,  I  shall  say  nothing— v4y,  he  may  divine.  * 

1  have  said  more  of  these  people  than  I  intended  in  this 
place,  being  somewhat  stirred  by  the  remarks  which  induced 
me  to  commence  upon  the  topic.  I  see  nothing  In  these  men, 
as  poets,  or  as  individuals —little  in  their  talents,  and  less  in 
their  characters,  to  prevent  honest  men  from  expressing  for 
them  considerable  contempt,  in  prose  or  rhyme,  as  It  may 
happen.  Mr.  Southey  has  the  Quarterly  for  his  field  of 
rejoinder,  and  Mr.  Wordsworth  his  postscripts  to  **  Lyrical 
Baliads,"  where  the  two  great  Instances  of  the  sublime  are 
taken  from  himself  and  Milton*  "  Over  her  own  sweet  voice 
the  stockdove  broods ; "  that  is  to  say,  she  has  the  pleasure  of 
listening  to  herself,  in  common  with  Mr.  Wordsworth  upon 
most  of  his  public  appearances.  **  What  divinity  doth  hedgft" 
these  persons,  that  we  should  respect  them  ?  Is  it  Apollo  ? 
Are  they  not  of  those  who  called  Dryden's  Ode  **  a  drunken 
song?"  who  have  discovered  that  Gr^'s  Elegy  is  ftill  of 
faults,  (sec  Coleridge's  Life,  vol.  i.  note,  for  Wordsworth's 
kindness  in  pointing  this  out  to  hhn,)  and  have  published 
what  is  allowed  to  bo  the  very  worst  prose  that  ever  was 
written  to  prove  that  Pope  was  no  poet,  and  that  William 
Wordsworth  is  ? 

In  other  points,  are  they  respecUUe,  or  respected  ?  Is  it 
on  the  open  avowal  of  apostasy,  on  the  patronage  of  gov/ra- 
roent,  that  their  claim  is  founded  ?  Who  is  there  who  esteems 
those  parricides  of  their  own  principles  ?  They  are,  in  fact, 
well  aware  that  the  reward  of  their  change  has  been  any 
thing  but  honour.  The  times  have  preserved  a  respect  for 
political  consistency,  and,  even  though  changeable,  honour 
the  unchanged.  Look  at  Moore :  it  will  be  long  ere  Southey 
meets  with  such  a  triumph  in  London  as  Moore  met  with  in 
Dublin,  even  if  the  government  subscribe  fur  it,  and  set  the 
money  down  to  secret  service.  It  was  not  less  to  the  man 
than  to  the  poet,  to  the  tempted  but  unshaken  patriot,  to  the 
not  opulent  but  incorruptible  fellow-cltixen,  that  the  warm- 
hearted Irish  paid  the  proudest  of  tributes.  Mr.  Southey 
may  applaud  himseir  to  the  world,  but  he  has  his  own 
heartiest  contempt ;  and  the  Airy  with  which  he  foams  against 
all  who  stand  in  the  phalanx  which  he  forsook.  It,  as  William 
Smith  described  It,  **  the  rancour  of  the  renegado,"  the  bad 
language  of  the  prostitute  who  stands  at  the  comer  of  the 
street,  and  showers  her  slang  upon  all,  except  those  who  may 
have  bestowed  upon  her  her  **  little  shilling." 

Hence  his  quarterly  overflowings,  political  an  literary,  in 
what  he  has  himself  termed  **  the  ungentle  craft.**  and  his 
especial  wrath  against  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt,  notwithstanding  that 
Hunt  has  done  more  for  Wordsworth's  reputation,  as  a  poet 
(such  as  it  is),  than  all  the  Lakers  could  In  their  interchange 
of  self-praises  for  the  last  twenty-five  years.    - 

And  here  I  wish  to  say  a  few  worda  on  the  present  state 
of  English  poetry.  That  this  is  the  age  of  the  decline  of 
English  poetry  will  be  doubted  by  few  who  have  calmly  con- 
sidered the  subject.  That  there  are  men  of  genius  among  the 
present  poets  makes  little  against  the  (kct,  because  It  has 
been  well  said,  that "  next  to  him  who  forms  the  taste  of  his 
country,  the  greatest  genius  is  he  who  corrupts  it.*'  No  one 
has  ever  denied  genius  to  Marino  3,  who  corrupted  not 
merely  the  taste  of  Italy,  but  that  of  all  Europe  for  nearly  a 
century.  The  great  cause  of  the  present  deplorable  state  of 
English  poetry  is  to  be  attributed  to  that  absurd  and  system^ 
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V  [Tiiitsonl  ■wtm  alfiMMt  the  only  Ilallan  poet  of  the  cm  In  wMrh  he 
flourikhvd,  who  withstood  Uke  general  oorraption  of  ta»tc  introduced  hy 
MarliM  and  hi*  fbllowen,  and  by  the  "  Imitated  Imltaton  *  of  Lope  de 
^'rg« ;  and  he  opened  a  nev  path.  In  which  a  crowd  of  pratcodcn  have 
vainly  endeavooi^td  to  follow  him.  —  Pokolo.] 

S  ("  The  Love*  of  the  Tilaaglet,'  the  Joint  pndaction  of  Mewn.  Can. 
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atlc  depreciation  of  Pope,  in  which,  for  the  last 

there  has  been  a  kind  of  epidemical 

the  most  opposite  opinions  have  united 

Warton  and  Churchill  began  it,  having 

probably  from  the  heroes  of  the  Dundad, 

Internal  convictiou  that  their  proper 

nothing  till  the  most  perfect  and  banDenloatf  of 

who,  having  no  fault,  has  had  msMMon  made  hia 

was  reduced  to  what  they  ooooeived  to  be  hia  level ;  toot  n?-. 

tkep  dared  not  degrade  him  bdow  Diyden. 

Rogers,  and  Campbell,  his  most  ■oeccaaftil 

Hayley,  who,    however  feeble,  has   left  one   poea  "  &st 

wiU  not  be  wUlingly  let  die  "  (the  Trlunikha  of  Te«{»T  . 

kept  up  the  reputatitm  of  that  pure  end  perfact  a^rte ;  eai 

Crabbe,  the  first  of  living  poets,  bee  efanoat  eqaeOed  iv 

master.    Then  came  Darwin,  who  vaa  psic  down  bf  « tmti* 

poem  in  the  AntUaoobin  ' ;  and  Che  Cniacana.  &«■■  Vmr  t> 

Jemlngham,  who  were  annihilated  (if  Ktithrug  caa  be  ictu  c 

be  annihilated)  by  Giffofd,  the  last  of  the  w 

risU. 

At  the  same  time  Mr.  Southey  waa  &vo«uing 
with  Wat  Tyler  and  Joan  of  Arc,  to  the  great  ckwy  «f  u« 
Drama  and  Epos.  I  beg  panloa,  Wat  Tyler,  with 
Bell,  was  still  in  MS. ;  and  it  waa  not  tiU  after  Mr 
had  received  his  Malms^  butt,  and  Mr.  Wordamerth*  &•> 
came  qualified  to  gauge  it,  that  the 
tragedy  came  before  the  puUlc  and  the  Cosut  of 
Wordsworth  was  peddling  hii  lyrical  ballads,  and  broodiav  a 
preface,  to  be  succeeded  in  due  course  by  apostacrtpi ;  ixA 
couched  in  such  prose  as  must  give  peoiilier  de'^^^fst  fi>» 
who  have  read  the  prefhces  of  Pope  and  OiyiieB  t  ee 
less  celebrated  for  the  beauty  of  their  prose, 
charms  of  tbelr  verse.  Wordsworth  Is 
litre's  gentleman  who  had  been  **  talking 
without  knowing  It ;"  for  he  thinks  that  be  has 
life  writing  both  prose  and  verse,  and  neither 
conceives  to  be  such  can  be  properly  said  te  be 
the  other.  Mr.  Coleridge,  the  fUture 
the  Morning  Post,  (an  honour  also  fUtmed  hf  Mr. 
gerald,  of  the  ''  Rejected  Addresses  ».**}  vho 
prophesied  the  downfall  of  Buonaparte,  to  whidi  he 
mainly  contributed,  by  giving  him  the  nhtaMiiie  < 
Conicait,"  was  then  employed  in  prodicatiag  tbe 
of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  the  desolatioa  of  England,  la 
best  copies  of  verses  he  ever  vrot*:  to  wit.  the 
eclogue  of"  Fire,  Famine,  and  Slaaghicr,"  and  tbe 
the  departing  Year.** 

These  three  personages.  Southey,  Wordsvgvd^  nai  C 
ridge,  had  ah  of  them  a  very  natural  anttpathy  to 
I  respect  them  for  it,  as  the  only  orlgiaal 
which  they  have  contrived  to  preserve. 
Joined  In  It  by  those  who  have  Joined  then  In 
by  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers,  by  the 
nuus  of  living  English  poets,  exoepcinv 
GIfibrd,  and  Campbdl,  whti,  both  by 
have  proved  their  adherence ;  and  fay 
ftilly  deviated  in  practice,  but  have 
Pope's  poetry  with  ray  wht>le  aoul,  and 
dying  <iay.    I  would  rather  see  all  I  have 
the  same  trunk  In  which  I  actually  read  the 
a  modem  epic  poem*  at  Malta,  in  Iftll,  (I 
out  a  change  after  the  paroxysm  of  a  isrtiBi,  fee 
of  my  servant,  and  ibund  It  lined  with  the  aaae  « 
Eyre,  Cockspur  Street,  and  with  the  epic  pettty 
than  sacrifice  what  1  firmly  believe  ia  aa  the 
English  poetry,  the  ptietiy  of  Pt>pe. 
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ifie  jiamu,  which 
there  arc  none  of  yoer  Ttaim 
qf  iMtorv.    I  only  beg  yoa  11 
mine,  omf  Aeor  wUk  tk$  * 
Would  not  thii  haro  anade  a  piwpar 
and  hl<  ncdier  ?    It  wemld  have  aeaw 
it  Dotntotetunalcly  bno  vilttiv  In 
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But  the  Edinburgh  Reriewera,  and  the  Lakera.  and  Hunt 
and  Uis  ichool,  and  every  body  else  with  their  school,  and 
even  Moore  without  a  school,  and  dilettanti  lecturers  at  in- 
sUtutiona,  and  elderly  gentlemen  who  translate  and  imitate, 
and  young  ladies  who  listen  and  repeat,  baronets  who  draw 
indiflTerent  firontispieces  for  bad  poets,  and  noblemen  who 
let  them  dine  with  them  in  the  country,  the  small  body  of  the 
wits  and  the  great  body  of  the  blues,  have  latterly  united  In 
a  depredation,  of  which  their  Cithers  would  have  been  as 
much  ashamed  as  their  children  will  be.    In  the  meantime, 
what  have  we  got  instead  ?    The  Lake  school,  which  began 
with  an  epic  poem, "  written  in  six  weeks,"  (so  Joan  of  Arc 
proclaimed  herself,)  and  finished  with  a  ballad  composed  in 
twenty  years,  as  •*  Peter  Bell's  •*  creator  takes  care  to  Inform 
the  few  who  will  inquire.    What  have  we  got  Instead  ?    A 
deluge  of  flimsy  and  unintelligible  romances,  imitated  from 
Scott  and  myself,  who  have  both  made  the  best  of  our  bad 
materials  and  erroneous  system.  What  have  we  got  instead  ? 
Uadoc,  which  is  neither  an  epic  nor  any  thing  else  ?  Tho- 
laba,  Kehama.  Geblr,  and  such  gibberish,  written  in  all 
metres  and  In  no  language.    Hunt,  who  had  powers  to  have 
made  "  the  Story  of  Rimini "  as  perfect  as  a  fable  of  Dryden, 
has  thought  fit  to  sacrifice  his  genius  and  his  taste  to  some 
unintelligible  notions  of  Wordsworth,  which  I  defy  him  to 

explain.    Moore  has But  why  continue  ?  —  All,  with  the 

exception  of  Crabbe,  Rogers,  and  Campbell,  who  may  be 
considered  as  having  taken  their  station,  will,  by  the  blessing 
of  God,  survive  their  own  reputation,  without  attaining  any 
very  extraordinary  period  of  longevity.  Of  course  there 
must  be  a  stUl  fUrther  exception  in  (kvour  of  those  who, 
having  never  obtained  any  reputation  at  all,  unless  it  be 
among  provincial  literati,  and  their  own  families,  have  none 
to  lose ;  and  of  Moore,  who,  as  the  Bums  of  Ireland,  possesses 
a  fame  which  cannot  be  lost. 

The  greater  part  of  the  poets  mentioned,  however,  have 
been  able  to  gather  together  a  few  followers.  A  paper  of  the 
Connoisseur  says,  that  *'  it  Is  observed  by  the  French,  that 
a  cat,  a  priest,  and  an  old  woman,  are  suiBdent  to  constitute 
a  religious  sect  In  England."  The  same  number  of  animals, 
with  some  dilference  in  kind,  will  suffice  for  a  poetical  one! 
If  we  take  Sir  George  Beaumont  Instead  of  the  priest,  and 
Mr.  Wordsworth  for  the  old  woman,  we  shall  nearly  complete 
the  quota  required ;  but  I  fear  that  Mr.  Sonthey  will  but  in- 
difTerently  represent  the  cat,  having  shown  himself  but  too 
distinctly  to  be  of  a  species  to  which  that  noble  creature  is 
peculiarly  hostOe. 

Nevertheless,  I  will  not  go  so  f^  as  Wordsworth  in  his 
postscript,  who  pretends  that  no  great  poet  ever  had  imme- 
diate fame ;  which  being  Interpreted,  means  that  WilUam 
Wordsworth  is  not  quite  so  much  read  by  his  cotemporarles 
as  might  be  desirable.     This  assertion  is  as  false  as  it  is 
foolish.    Homer's  glory  depended  upon  his  present  popu- 
larity: he  redted,  — and  without  the  strongest  impression  of 
the  moment,  who  would  have  gotten  the  Iliad  by  heart,  and 
given  It  to  tradition  ?   Ennius,  Terence,  Plautus,  Lucretius, 
Horace,  Virgil,  fschylus,  Sophodes,  Em>ipides,   Sappho, 
Anacreon,  Theocritus,  all  the  great  poets  of  antiquity,  were 
the  delight  of  thdr  eotemporarles.    The  very  existence  of  a 
p«et,  previous  to  the  invention  of  printing,  depended  upon 
his  present  popularity ;  and  how  often  has  It  impaired  his 
ftiture  fame  ?    Hardly  ever.    History  fajforms  us,  that  the 
best  have  come  down  to  as.    The  reason  is  evident ;  the 
most  popular  found  the  greatest  number  of  transcribers  for 
their  MSS. ;  and  that  the  taste  of  their  cotemporarles  was 
corrupt  can  hardly  be  avouched  by  the  modems,  the  mightiest 
of  whom  have  but  barely  approached  them.  Dante,  Petrarch, 
Arlosto.  and  Tasso,  were  all  the  darlings  of  the  cotemporary 
reader.    Dante's  poem  was  celebrated  long  before  his  deif  h ; 
and,  not  long  after  it.  States  negotiated  for  his  ashes,  and 


I  [Th*  vril-known  Una  andtrMUtoa't  picture, — 

"Thret  poMi,  In  thiM  dirtant  «gea  bora."  &cj 

t  rTh«  RcT.  Rlehaid  Hot*.    H«  published  In  car)*  lift  •  vcnlfleatlm 
or  Fmfpd,  and  la  1789,  "AnhBr,  •  Poetickl  RaawiM.-     H«  dM  in 


disputed  for  the  sites  of  the  composition  of  the  Divina 
Commedla.  Petrarch  was  crowned  hi  the  GapitoL  Ariosto 
was  permitted  to  pass  f^ee  by  the  public  robber  who  had  read 
the  Orlando  Furioso.  I  would  not  recommend  Mr.  Words- 
worth to  try  the  same  experiment  with  his  Smugglers. 
Tasso,  notwithstanding  the  critidsms  of  the  Cmscanti, 
would  have  have  been  crowned  hi  the  Capitol,  but  for  his 
death. 

It  U  easy  to  prove  the  fanmediate  popularity  of  the  chief 
poets  of  the  only  modem  nation  bx  Europe  that  has  a  poetical 
language,  the  Italian.    In  our  own  Shakspeare.  Spenser, 
Jonson.  Waller.  Dryden,  Congreve.  Pope,  Young.  Shenstone, 
Thomson,  Johnson,  Goldsmith,  Gray,  were  all  as  popular  hi 
their  Uves  as  since.    Gray's  Elegy  pleased  InstanUy,  and 
eternally.    His  Odes  did  not,  nor  yet  do  they,  please  like  his 
Elegy.    Milton's  politics  kept  hhn  down.    But  the  Epigram 
of  Dryden  >,  and  the  very  sale  of  hit  work,  in  proportion  to 
ti»e  less  reading  time  of  Ita  pubUcation.  prove  him  to  have 
been  honoured  by  his  cotemporarles.  I  will  venture  to  assert, 
that  the  sale  of  the  Paradise  Lost  was  greater  hi  the  first 
four  years  after  its  publication,  than  that  of  "  The  Excur- 
sion "  hi  the  same  number,  witii  tiie  diiference  of  nearly  a 
century  and  a  half  between  them  of  time,  and  of  thousands 
in  pohit  of  general  readers.     Notwithstanding  Mr.  Words- 
worth's having  pressed  Milton  into  his  service  as  one  of 
those  not  presently  popular,  to  favour  his  own  purpose  of 
proving  that  our  grandchildren  wiU  read  Aim  (the   said 
WUllam  Wordsworth),  I  would  recommend  him  to  begin 
first  with  our  grandmothers.    But  he  need  not  be  ahuincd ; 
he  may  yet  live  to  see  all  the  envies  pass  away,  as  Darwin 
and  Seward,  and  Hoole,  and  Hole",  and  Hoyle  »  have  passed 
away ;  but  their  declension  will  not  be  his  ascension ;  he  is 
essentially  a  bad  writer,  and  all  the  fitilures  of  otiiers  can 
never  strengthen  him.    He  may  have  a  sect,  but  he  will 
never  have  a  pubUc;  and  his  "audience"  will  always  bo 
"/w,"  wltiiout  beUig  "ytt,"— except  for  Bedlam. 

It  may  be  asked,  why,  having  this  ophUon  of  the  present 
state  of  poetry  hi  England,  and  havhig  had  it  long,  as  my 
friends  and  others  weU  knew  ^possessing,  or  having  pos- 
sessed too.  as  a  writer,  the  ear  of  the  public  for  the  time 
being—  I  have  not  adopted  a  diflierent  plan  hi  my  own  com- 
positions, and  endeavoured  to  correct  rather  than  encourage 
the  taste  of  the  day.    To  this  I  would  answer,  that  it  is 
easier  to  perceive  the  wrong  than  to  pursue  the  right,  and 
that  I  have  never  contemplated  the  prospect  "  of  filling 
(with  Peter  BeU*,  see  its  prelkce)  permanentiy  a  station  hi 
tiie  literature  of  the  country."    Those  who  know  me  best 
know  this,  and  that.I  have  been  considerably  astonished  at  the 
temporary  success  of  my  works,  havhig  fiattered  no  person 
and  no  party,  and  expressed  ophUons  whkh  are  not  those  of 
the  general  reader.    Could  I  have  antidpated  tiie  degree  of 
attention  which  has  been  accorded  me.  assuredly  I  would  have 
studied  more  to  deserve  it.    But  I  have  Uved  in  far  countries 
abroad,  or  hi  tiie  agitating  world  at  home,  which  was  not 
favourable  to  stiidy  or  reflection ;  so  tiiat  almost  all  I  have 
written  has  been  mere  passlour-pauion.  it  Is  true,  of  dlArent 
Undi,  but  always  passion :  for  in  me  (if  it  be  not  an  IrishUm 
to  say  so)  my  indifference  was  a  Und  of  passion,  the  result  of 
experience^and  not  the  philosophy  of  nature.  Writhig  grows  a 
habit,  like  a  woman's  gallantry ;  there  are  women  who  have 
had  no  hitrigue,  but  few  who  have  had  but  one  only ;  so  there 
are  millions  of  men  who  have  never  written  a  book,  but  few 
who  have  written  only  one.    And  thus,  havhig  written  once, 
I  wrote  on ;  encouraged  no  doubt  by  the  success  of  the 
moment,  yet  by  no  means  antidpating  its  duration,  and,  I  will 
venture  to  say.  scarcely  even  wishhig  tt.    But  then  I  did 
other  thhigs  besides  write,  which  by  no  means  contributed 
either  to  improve  my  writings  or  my  prosperity. 

I  have  tiius  expressed  pubUdy  upon  tiie  poetry  of  tiie  day 
the  opinion  I  have  long  entertained  and  expressed  of  it  to  all 

J42tal2SJIS?{,2J)l^^  ^*'^'  Cwnhridg,,  «U«»  rf  «  E«d«.,- 
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im»fl»ttiy  or  •  Errounhle  ranptton:  or  rather,  to  lb  it  «ir  Minrar  pfr- 
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who  have  asked  it,  and  to  some  who  vould  rather  not  hare 
heard  it :  as  I  told  Moore  not  very  long  ago,  "  we  are  all 
wrong  except  Rogers,  Crabbe,  and  Campbell."  >  Without 
being  old  in  years,  I  am  old  in  days,  and  do  not  fieel  the 
adeqaate  spirit  within  me  to  attempt  a  work  which  should 
show  what  I  think  right  in  poetry,  and  must  content  myself 
with  having  denounced  what  Is  wrong.  There  are,  I  trust, 
younger  spirits  rising  up  in  England,  who,  escaping  the  con- 
tagion which  has  swept  away  poetry  from  our  literature,  will 
recall  it  to  their  coimtry,  such  as  it  once  was  and  may  still 
be. 

In  the  meantime,  the  best  sign  of  amendment  will  be  re- 
pentance, and  new  and  frequent  editions  of  Pope  and 
Dryden. 

There  will  be  found  as  comfortable  metaphysics,  and  ten 
times  more  poetry.  In  the  "  Essay  on  Bfan,"  than  in  the 
**  Excursion.'*  If  you  search  for  passion,  where  Is  it  to  be 
found  stronger  than  in  the  epistle  from  Eloisa  to  Abelard,  or 
in  Palamon  and  Arclte  ?  Do  you  wish  for  luTention,  Imagin- 
ation, sublimity,  character?  sedi  them  in  the  Bape  of  the 
Lock,  the  Fables  of  Dryden,  the  Ode  of  Saint  Cecilia's  Day, 
and  /i^MaXom  and  Achitophel :  you  will  discover  in  these  two 
poets  only,  all  for  which  you  must  ransack  innumerable 
metres,  and  God  only  knows  how  many  toriten  of  the  day, 
without  finding  a  tittle  of  the  same  qualities,— with  the 
addition,  too,  of  wit,  of  which  the  latter  have  none.  I  have 
not,  however,  forgotten  Thomas  Brown  the  Younger,  nor 
the  Fudge  Family*,  nor  Whlstlecraft ;  but  that  is  not  wit  — 
it  is  humour.  I  will  say  nothing  of  the  harmony  of  Pope  and 
Dryden  in  oomparisoa,  for  there  is  not  a  living  poet  (except 
Rogers,  Giflbrd,  Campbell,  and  Crabbe,)  who  can  write  an 
heroic  couplet.  The  fact  is,  that  the  exquisite  beauty  of 
their  versiAcation  has  withdrawn  the  public  attention  from 
their  other  excellences,  as  the  vulgar  eye  will  rest  more  upon 
the  splendour  of  the  uniform  than  the  quality  of  the  troops. 
It  Is  this  very  harmony,  particularly  In  Pope,  which  has 
raised  the  vulgar  and  atrocious  cant  against  him :  —  because 
his  versification  is  perfect,  it  is  assumed  that  It  is  his  only 
perfection ;  because  his  truths  are  so  clear,  it  is  asserted  that 
he  has  no  invention  t  and  because  he  is  always  intelligible,  it 
is  taken  for  granted  that  be  hu  no  genius.  We  are  sneer- 
ingly  told  that  he  is  the  "  Poet  of  Reason,"  as  If  this  was  a 
reason  for  his  being  no  poet  Taking  passage  for  passage,  I 
will  undertake  to  cite  more  lines  teeming  with  imagmatum 
from  Pope  than  from  any  two  living  poets,  be  they  who  they 
may.  To  take  an  instance  at  random  from  a  species  of  com- 
podtion  not  very  favourable  to  imagination  —  Satire :  set 
down  the  character  of  Sporus',  with  all  the  wonderful  play  of 
fancy  which  Is  scattered  over  It,  and  place  by  its  side  an  equal 
number  of  verses,  from  any  two  existing  poets,  of  the  same 
power  and  the  same  variety — where  will  you  find  them  ? 

I  merely  mention  one  Instance  of  many,  in  reply  to  the  in- 
justice done  to  the  memory  of  him  who  harmonised  our 
poetical  language.    The  attorneys*  clerks,  and  other  self- 

1  [I  cotalnlT  nwiMigeJ  to  dlllW  from  the  Judipnant  of  ibt  itdbto  friend, 
no  I«M  In  hU  kttcinpU  to  depnciat*  that  pcculur  walk  of  the  ut  In  which 
he  hlmielf  m  gruMl;  trad,  th«a  In  the  Incooxisbcncy  of  which  I  thoaicht 
hlra  SQllty.  In  eoadcmnlnf  all  Uums  whe  ctood  up  for  putlciiUr  "  tcbooif  "* 
of  poetry,  awl jret.  at  the  laae  time,  malmalnmc  w  eielwive  a  tlieoi?  of 
the  kit  hlmMll.    How  tittle,  however,  he  attended  to  either  the  icround*  or 


of  my  dlacnt  from  htm  will  appear  by  the  ftrfJowinK  wholetale 
report  of  my  opinion  In  "  Detached  Tboughta: "  — "  One  of  my  notions 
dtrremt  from  thoM  of  my  centemporarlea,  ia,  that  the  vtewnt  U  not  a 
hl|th  aire  of  Engliah  poetry.  Thcra  are  m/n  poata  (tei.diaaat)  than  ever 
there  wer^  ai^proporttonally  Icai  poetry.  Thli  tkuU  I  have  maintained 
far  MMoe  years,  bat,  siranRe  to  say,  It  roeeteth  not  with  fiivaor  from  my 
brethrwi  of  the  shell.  Kvai  Moor  shakes  his  head,  and  finnly  believes 
that  it  Is  the  grand  a^cr  of  British  poesv.*—  MoobbO 

2  [In  1811,  Mr.  Moore  pobliihed  "The  Two-penny  Post-bag;  by 
ThoniH  Brown  Uie  Yonnger ; "  and  In  1818.  "  The  Fudge  Family  iu 
Parta."J 

3  I**  Ut  Sporus  tremble A.  What  ?  that  thing  of  silk 

SoerMe,  that  mere  while  curd  of  aas's  milk  ? 

HttUre  or  sense,  alas !  can  Hporus  fed  ? 

Who  braaki  a  butterfl;  upon  a  wheel  ? 

P.  yet  let  me  (lap  this  bng  with  gtlOed  wtaws. 

This  painted  child  of  dirt,  that  sdnks  and  stags ; 

Whose  bun  the  witty  and  the  taa  annon, 

Yet  wit  ne'er  tastes,  and  beeuiv  ne'er  enjoys  { 

Ho  weti-lired  spaniels  civilly  delight 

In  mumUInc  of  the  game  they  disie  net  Mte. 

KiemiU  imilies  his  emptiness  betray, 

A%  sttallew  streams  mn  dimpling  ail  the  way. 

Whether  In  flontl  impotence  he  siwaks. 

And,  as  the  prompter  breathet,  the  poppet  aqiteaka; 
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educated  genii,  found  it  easier  to  distort  tbcmaelves  to  Uw 
new  models  than  to  toil  after  the  synuBetiy  of  him  who  h^ 
enchanted  their  lathers.  They  were  besides  nsittos  by  YmAl^ 
told  that  the  new  school  were  to  revive  the  langiu^  €4 
Queen  Elizabeth,  the  true  English  ;  aa  every  body  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne  wrote  no  better  than  Fmach,  by  a 
species  of  literary  treason. 

Blank  verse,  which,  unless  In  the  ilrama,  do  one  cxca^ 
Milton  ever  wrote  who  could  rhyme,  ^f«^■«n1^  Um  order  of  the 
day,— or  else  such  rhyme  as  looked  still  Hi««fc^y  tfaa  ti^ 
verse  without  it  I  am  aware  that  Johnson  baa  aaid,  ^te- 
some  hesitation,  that  he  could  not  **  prevail  opoa  hlasaelf  ta 
wish  that  aCilUHi  had  been  a  rhymer."  The  opteiiocu  of  ik« 
truly  great  man,  whom  It  is  also  the  preaeot  faabioa  to  dem. 
will  ever  be  received  by  me  with  that  deference  whidh  tar 
will  restore  to  him  from  all }  but,  with  all  btuBility,  1  ma  ca^ 
persuaded  that  the  Paradise  Lost  would  not  have  been  iscr* 
nobly  oonvqred  to  posterity,  not  perhapa  In  beroic 
althot;igh  even  tkeif  could  sustain  the  snblect  if  wteU 
but  in  the  stanu  of  Spensw  or  of  Taaso,  or  in  tho  tern 
rima  of  Dante,  which  the  powers  of  Milton  coold  cMsly  hn« 
grafted  on  our  language.  The  ISeaaona  of  Tbosnaon  wacM 
have  been  better  in  rhyme,  although  still  infierior  to  Ms 
Castle  of  Indolence;  and  Mr.  Soutbey's  Joan  of  Arc  so 
worse,  althdugh  It  might  have  taken  up  six  UMatha  ioato-t 
of  weeks  In  the  composition.  I  recommend  also  to  the  lorcr* 
of  lyrics  the  perusal  of  the  present  laureato's  Odea  by  tm 
side  of  Dryden's  on  Saint  Cecilia,  but  let  him  be  tut*  to 
fira  those  of  Mr.  Southey. 

To  the  heaven-bom  genii  and  inspired  yoong  sorirt 
the  day  much  of  this  will  appear  paradox :  it  win 
even  to  the  higher  order  of  our  critics ;  btit  it  «aa  a  trails, 
twenty  years  ago,  and  It  will  be  a  re-acknowleitged  troth  c 
ten  more.  In  the  meantime,  I  will  cooclode  with  two  ^-r- 
tations,  both  Intended  for  some  of  my  old  rlasrVai  fximU 
who  have  still  enough  of  Cambridge  about  them  to  tk^:^ 
themselves  honoured  by  having  had  John  Dryden  aa  a  pre« 
decessor  in  their  college,  and  to  recollect  that  thctr 
English  poetical  pleasures  were  drawn  from  the 
nightingale  "  of  Twickenham.  The  first  is  froqi  the 
the  Poem  of  the  "  Friends. '*« 

**  It  is  only  within  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  jvart 
notable  discoveries  in  criticism  have  been  made  whitft  k.n* 
taught  our  recent  versifiers  to  undervaltw  this  enrrfeor, 
melodious,  and  moral  poet.  The  ootuequeooea  of  tlus  «cl: 
of  due  esteem  for  a  writer  whom  the  good  sense  of  oar  prea^ 
tMssors  had  raised  to  his  proper  statitm  have  been  sscmo^^ca 
AND  DSORAD1NO  XNOUOH.  Thls  is  not  tlie  place  to  encct  &..> 
the  subl^ct,  even  as  Cur  as  it  ^gteta  omar  fottwaJ  mrnmU-n 
aione,  and  there  is  matter  of  more  importance  theft  flw^icm 
present  reflection.'* 

The  second  Is  item  the  volume  of  a  young  perMo  lorr^^ 
to  write  poetry,  and  beginning  by  tearhlng  the  art.  Be^ 
him:» 

Or  at  the  ear  of  Bee,  famiUar  ttmd» 
Half  froth,  half  v 
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Half  froth,  half  vcnan,  sf4M  tdOMlf  aliwed. 

In  p«uu,  or  vottlim,  ertaAa,  or  Usa. 

Or  iiiitr,  or  smnt*  or  ifaynMsi,  er  hlamlMmia^ 

Hta  wit  ail  sMKsaw,  katwoM  Ikat  mi  Kb*. 

Now  high,  now  low,  new  maeer  ep,  nwv  m^i^ 

And  heliimaelf  one  vile  asuteht^ 

Amsliibtous  thing !  thai 

The  Blftlng  head,  or  the 

Fop  at  the  toiiet,  Banese 

Now  trim  a  lad*,  and  no 


Fop  at  the  toiiet,  Banerar  at  the  l    , 
Now  trips  a  lady,  and  new  eirws  a  las 
Bv«^  tnpiv  dHsa  Um  Kahhms  hne  < 
A  cherub's  Iboc,  a  rapule  all  the  i 
Beauty  that  dioeks  yon,  paru  f 
Wit  OwlcM  Geo«,  aiad  prida 

4  [ WiWen  by  Lord  Bjnm*»  MityMand. 

ISVl. 

was ' 

leadli^ 

read  the  anide  bafioae  and  sinoe  i 

that  a  —»^''  should  pereail 

litUe  dnanu  what  be  meat  iaevitaM| 

anUdtJousef  ■abllc  notice.    M;  mdiea 

of  Pope  has  hardly  penalttod  mo  M>  &  i» 

malgre  all  the  fontaatM  fapvahes  er  his  ( 


mioe  cia^isK'al  modab  td  the 
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**  But  ye  were  dead 
To  thtngi  ye  knew  not  of — were  cIomIt  wed 
To  mxuty  laws  Uned  out  with  wretcheci  rule 
And  compaM  vile ;  lo  that  ye  taught  a  school  * 
Of  dottM  to  mtooth,  inlay,  and  chip,  andytt, 
Till,  like  the  certain  wands  of  Jacob's  wit, 
Their  ver$e$  lalUed.    Ea$y  teas  the  task : 
A  thousand  handicraftsmen  wore  the  mask 
Of  poesy.    Ill-fated,  impious  race. 
That  blasphemed  the  bright  lyrist  to  his  face. 
And  did  not  know  it ;  no,  they  went  about 
Holding  a  poor  decrepit  stanoard  out 
Mark'd  with  most  flimsy  mottos,  and  in  large 
The  name  of  one  Boileau  1 " 

A  little  before,  the  manner  of  Pope  Is  termed, 

**  Ascwm,* 
Nurtured  by  Jbpperv  and  barbarism. 
Made  great  Apollo  blush  for  this  his  land/*' 

I  thought  "Jbppery"  was  a  consequence  of  r^fimemenil 
but  n'importe. 

The  above  will  suffice  to  show  the  notions  entertained  by 
the  new  performers  on  the  English  lyre  of  him  who  made  it 
most  tuneable,  and  the  great  Improvements  of  their  own 
*•  variazioui." 

The  writer  of  this  is  a  tadpole  of  the  Lakes,  a  young 
disciple  of  the  six  or  seven  new  schools,  in  which  he  has 
learnt  to  write  such  lines  and  such  sentiments  as  the  above. 
He  says  **  easy  was  the  task"  of  imitating  Pope,  or  it  may  be 
of  equalling  him,  1  presume.  I  recommend  him  to  try  before 
he  is  so  positive  on  the  subject,  and  then  compare  what  he 
will  have  then  written  and  what  he  has  now  written  with  the 
humblest  and  earliest  coropoiltions  of  Pope,  produced  in 
years  still  more  youthful  than  those  of  Mr.  Keats  when  he 
invented  his  new  **  Essay  on  Criticism,"  entitled  **  Sleep  and 
Poetry"  (an  ominous  title),  from  whence  the  above  canons 
are  taken.  Pope's  was  written  at  nineteen,  and  published  at 
twenty-two. 

Such  are  the  triumphs  of  the  new  schools,  and  such  their 
scholars.  The  disciples  of  Pope  were  Johnson,  Goldsmith, 
Rogers,  Campbell,  Crabbe,  Giilbrd,  Matthias  <.  Uayiey,  and 
the  author  of  the  Paradise  of  Coquettes  * ;  to  whom  may  be 
added  Richards,  Heber,  Wrangham,  Bland,  Hodgson,  Meri- 
vale,  and  others  who  have  not  had  their  full  fiune,  because 
"  the  race  Is  not  always  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the 
strong."  and  because  there  Is  a  fortune  in  Ikme  as  in  all  other 
things.  Now,  of  all  the  new  schools^!  say  atf,  for,  **  like 
Legion,  they  are  many"— has  there  ^ipeared  a  ilngte 

I  It  watrtk—ts ii—wficbool." 
t  So  ftpdt  by  the  •uthor. 

S  A*  a  balance  to  tha«  Unas,  and  to  tb»  nhm  mmI  MnriaiMt  of  Um  hcv 
•chool,  I  will  put  down  a  paataRo  at  two  from  Fopc'«  €arlit$t  psona,  taken 
as  randan:  — 

"  Bnrj  her  own  woakm  ihall  feel. 
And  Pencctttian  uMuin  her  broken  wheel. 
There  Paotkm  roar,  Rebdlion  bite  her  chain. 
And  (aapioff  Tuxlet  ttJnt  te  blood  in  vain.** 

"  Ah  1  what  anlb  hia  gl««y  vsnlng  dyea. 
Hi*  porple  cre«,  and  icanet-cuclM  ejm ; 
The  viiid  grten  hla  ihinii^  plomet  unfbld. 
Ilia  pBinlad  wli^|i,  and  breaac  that  flames  with  told." 

«■  Reond  brafcan  eAlnaoa  daaping  I17  twinad. 
O'er  hespi  of  ruin  tialk'd  the  ■tately  hind ; 
The  fn  obeecne  to  itaplnic  tombs  retiree. 
And  wvafo  howUnfi  fill  theaMsed  quiiea.'* 


"  Hail,  bard*  triumphant !  bom  In  happl 
Immortal  hcfr*  or  universal  pralae ! 


^days; 


Whose  benenrs  with  Increase  of  age*  rtow, 
A*  smams  roll  down,  enlarging  as  thej  flow ; 
Nstiaas  onbera  your  mightgr  name*  shall  sound. 
And  worlds  appumd  that  mast  not  vet  be  ftund : 
Oh  may  aamc  spark  of  your  odcatial  fire. 
The  laat,  the  meanest  of  jour  tons  inspire, 

grhatonweak  wings,  fran  flu  uuisocs  your  flight* ; 
lews  while  he  rtad*,  but  trembles  a*  he  writes). 
To  teach  vain  wit*  a  adcnce  Uttlr  known, 
T*  admire  auperiprwae,  and  doubt  thair  own  1* 


AmpUoa  tbtfe  the  loud  cnatlra  ln« 
Strike*,  wd  behold  a  sudden  Thebes  asptae 
CUbMon'te  echoes  answer  to  his  call. 
And  half  the  mountain  roMa  toto  a  wall.* 


'  So  lemblat  racks,  the  baaataon*  work  of  fh<a*l. 
Rise  whMe  In  air,  and  clitter  o'er  the  oomt : 
Pala  Boaa,  unftit,  at  dwanoe  roll  awaj. 
And  on  th*  ImpaiaiTC  ke  the  Ughtninn  plajr ; 
Eternal  mows  the  growing  maa*  oippij, 
TttI  the  bright  monntaim  prop  the  incumbent  aky, 
A*  Alias  flrd,  each  hoary  pile  appears. 
The  gathord  winter  ef  •  tbonaand : 


scholar  who  has  not  made  his  master  ashamed  of  him  ? 
unless  it  be  Sotheby,  who  has  Imitated  every  body,  and  occa- 
sionally surpassed  his  models.  Soott  found  peculiar  favour 
and  imitation  among  the  fair  sex :  there  was  Miss  Uolford*. 
and  Bliss  Mitford',  and  Miss  Francis" ;  but,  with  the  greatest 
respect  be  it  spoken,  none  of  lUs  imitators  did  much  honour 
to  the  original,  except  Hogg,  the  Bttrick  shepherd,  until  the 
appearance  of  **  The  Bridal  of  Triermain,"  and  **  Harold  the 
Datmtless,"  which  in  the  opinion  of  some  equalled  if  not  sur> 
passed  him ;  and  lo !  after  three  or  four  years  they  turned 
out  to  be  the  Master's  own  compositioos.  Have  Southey,  or 
Coleridge,  or  *t other  fellow,  made  a  follower  of  renown? 
Wilson  never  did  weU  till  he  set  up  for  himself  in  the  **  City 
of  the  Plague."  Has  Moore,  or  any  other  living  writer  of 
reputation,  had  a  tolerable  imitator,  or  rather  disciple  ?  Now, 
It  is  remarkable,  that  almost  all  the  followers  of  Pope,  whom 
I  have  named,  have  produced  beautUUl  and  standard  works ; 
and  it  was  not  the  number  of  his  imitators  who  Anally  hurt  his 
f^e,  but  the  despair  of  imitation,  and  the  ease  of  tiotf  imitating 
him  sufficiently.  This,  and  the  same  reason  which  induced 
the  Athenian  Imrgher  to  vote  for  the  banishment  of  Aristides, 
'*  because  he  was  tired  of  always  bearing  him  called  the  Just" 
have  produced  the  temporary  exile  of  Pope  flrom  the  State  of 
Literature.  But  the  term  of  liis  ostracism  will  expire^  and 
the  sooner  the  better.not  for  him,  but  for  those  who  banished 
him,  and  for  the  coming  generation,  who 

**  Will  blush  to  find  their  fsthers  were  his  foes." 

I  will  now  return  to  the  writer  of  the  article  which  has 
drawn  forth  these  remarks,  whom  I  honestly  take  to  be  John 
Wilson,  a  man  of  great  powers  and  acquirements,  well  known 
to  the  poblic  as  the  author  of  the  **  City  of  the  Plague,'* 
**  Isle  of  Palms,"  and  other  productions.  I  take  the  liberty 
of  naming  him,  by  the  same  species  of  courtesy  which  has 
induced  him  to  designate  me  as  the  author  of  Don  Juan. 
UfKm  the  score  of  the  Lake  Poets,  he  may  perhaps  recall  to 
mind  that  X  merely  express  an  opinion  long  ago  entertained 
and  specified  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  James  Hogg*,  which  he  the 
said  James  Hogg,  somewhat  contrary  to  the  law  of  pens, 
showed  to  Mr.  John  Wilson,  in  the  year  1814,  as  he  himself 
Informed  me  tn  his  answer,  telling  me  by  wayof  apology  that 
*'  he'd  be  d d  If  he  could  help  k ; "  and  I  am  not  con- 
scious of  anything  like  **  envy  "  or  **  exacerbation  "  at  this 
moment  which  induces  me  to  think  better  or  worse  of 
Southey,  Wordsworth,  and  Coleridge  as  poets  than  I  do  now, 


**  ThiH,  when  wn  view  sena  wcD-propeitieaM  dome. 
The  world**  Just  woodcr,  and  even  thine,  O  Rome  1 
No  single  puts  unequally  surprtie, 
All  oooMS  united  lo  the  admlilngcyca  t 
No  monstrous  height,  ov  bmadth,  or  length  appear ; 
The  whcde  at  onoe  Is  bold  and  ragular." 

A  thousand  *lmilar  peaaigm  crowd  upon  me,  all  compoaad  by  Pope  befciu 
hl*fi>v-eaa-<i*Mfj<eh  year;  and  yet  It  la  contended  that  he  le  no  poH,  and 
we  an  told  to  In  *uch  Unm  as  I  beg  the  resder  to  compare  with  these 
vanOtfid  vufies  of  the  **ne  poet."  Must  we  icpeet  the  auesUan  of  Jehnaon, 
*^<fJK>p«ta*MC  a  perf,te*mi«  ae^ts  Ae  jUndf'  Even  hi  dram'eMee 
-     •  of  the  a^   "■■■**       ■ 


poetrf,  thofaieea< 


art,  he  will  ba  fbnad,  on  a  fkir  eaa< 


ndnatloa,  to  surpass  anr  living  writer. 

4  [Thomm  James  Matthias,  Esq.,  the  well-known  author  of  the  Pur* 
sulu  of  Utcratnic,  Imperial  EpMe  to  Ktaa  Long,  &c.  In  1814,  Mr.  M. 
edited  en  edition  of  Or^yli  Works,  which  the  Univenity  of  Cembridge 
publiihad  at  hs  own  expense.  Loni  Byron  did  not  edmlr*  this  venerable 
poet  the  leas  Ibr  such  crlttclam  aa  the  tillowinf:— "After  we  have  paid 
ta  ihe  bazds  of  Oiwsea  ^mI  of  andant  l«tium,  we  are 


■ablate  the  Utwary  and  peetioal  dignity  of  modem  Italy. 
IfthetoflnenceofOsirpewaaatonand  efflUfrc  


our  sWeiaf 
invited  toooni 

tfraheuld  prevail,  a 
strong  and  aleady  light  may  be  rriumlned  and  difrmea  amengst  us,  a  light 
which  may  onea  Miln  conduct  the  powen  of  our  rialiw  poet*  from  rniU 
wkMimK  nerds,  fitm  cradi,  ri^p<d,  and  ■nopvrrcted  wndittiamM,  from  an 
overweening  peaaumptlon,aad  mm  theddusive  eencmt  of  a  pre-established 
repututton,  to  the  Iwour  of  thoorfit,  to  patltDt  and  rcpoMed  rrvliion  of 
what  they  write,  to  a  reverence  wr  themaelves  and  tat  an  tnlightcncU 
public,  and  to  the  fixed  unbendiiv  prtmdplei  of  legitimate  campeaiUoifc  * 


—  Preface  to  0*«y.  I 
.5^  [Dr.  Thomas  Brown, 


of  Edtobttn^  who  died  in  lRW).1 
6  [Author  of  "Wallace,  or  tha 


of  oieral  phtkeophy  la  tha  Unlvcnily 


right  of  Falktat."  "Matgam  of 


Anldu,"  and  other  poenu.J 

7  IMiaa  Mary  Kuaael  Mltlbtd,  author  «l  ••  Chrtatina,  tf  the  Maid  of  tha 
South  Heas,-  •<  WalUngton  HaU,"*  "  Our  VQUga,"  ftc  ftcl 

8  Mlaa  lOia  Pranda  pubUshad,  hi  181»,'<Gte  WilJibart  da  Waverley  1 
or,  the  Bridal  Sve.-1 

9  ["Oh!  1  bare liad tha 


„  .    lIoRf,  iheEttiIrk 

mtaiMral  and  ihepherd.  He  wants  ae  to  raremmaad  btan  10  If  urrav ;  and, 
apastliig  of  hk  pinaant  bookarilar,  wheae  •  bUls'  are  never  •  Ufted.'  he  adds, 
SiMdm  eerMs,  '^Ood  d-«  Um,  and  fliem  both.'    I  lanidiad,  vA  to  would 

Ktoo,  at  the  way  In  whkh  this eiecratien  is  tntiodnoad.    Thesald  llogg 
strann  being,  but  of  gnet,  though  uncouth,  powon.    I  think  very 
hl|riily  orbim  es  a  poet :  hut  he,  and  half  of  theae  Scotch 
hadoursare^eUtliyllvl^in  Uttla  eiielM  and  petty 
faSlrrr.] 
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BYRON'S  WORKS. 


although  I  do  know  one  or  two  things  more  which  have 
added  to  my  contempt  for  them  as  indlTidoali. 

And,  in  return  for  Mr.  Wilson*!  inrectire  >,  I  shall  content 
m7«elf  with  asking  one  question ;  Did  he  never  compose, 
recite,  or  sing  any  parody  or  parodies  upon  the  Psalms  (of 
what  nature  this  deponent  saith  not),  in  certain  JoTial  meet- 
ings of  the  youth  of  Edhiburgh  ?*  It  is  not  that  I  think  any 
great  harm  if  he  did ;  because  it  seems  to  me  that  all  depends 
upon  the  intention  of  such  a  parody.  If  it  be  meant  to  throw 
ridicule  on  the  sacred  original,  it  Is  a  sin ;  if  it  be  intended  to 
burlesque  the  profane  suttject,  or  to  inculcate  a  moral  truth* 
it  is  none.  If  it  were,  the  Unbeliofers*  Creeds  the  many 
political  parodies  of  Tarious  parts  of  the  Scriptures  and 
liturgy,  particularly  a  celebrated  one  of  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
and  the  beautifhl  moral  parable  in  fiironr  of  toleration  by 
Franklin,  whicih  has  often  been  taken  for  a  real  extract  fhmi 
Genesis,  would  all  be  sins  of  a  damning  nature.  But  I  wish 
to  know  if  Mr.  Wilson  erer  has  done  this,  and  if  he  kat^  why 
ke  should  be  so  rery  angry  with  similar  portions  of  Don 
Juan  ?  —  Did  no  **  parody  profane  **  appear  in  any  of  the 
earlier  numbers  of  Bhu±wood*s  Magaiine  ? 

I  wlU  now  conclude  this  long  answer  to  a  short  article, 
repenting  of  baring  said  so  much  in  my  own  defence,  and  so 
little  on  the  **  crying,  left-hand  fidlings  off  and  national  de- 
fections **  of  the  poetry  of  the  present  day.  Having  said  this, 
I  can  hardlj  be  expected  to  defend  Don  Juan,  or  any  other 
**  living "  poetry,  and  shall  not  make  the  attempt.  And 
although  I  do  not  thhUi  that  Mr.  John  Wilson  has  In  this 
instance  treated  me  with  candour  or  consideration,  I  trust 
that  the  tone  I  have  used  in  speaking  of  hiiH  personally 
will  prove  that  I  bear  him  as  little  malice  as  I  really  believe 
at  the  bottom  qfhii  hettrt  he  bears  towards  me ;  but  the  duties 
oC  an  editor,  like  those  of  a  tax-gatherer,  are  paramount  and 
peremptory.    I  have  done, 

BYRON. 


Niite  [C].  — Loao  Bacon's  ApopuTHKOsfs.     See 

p.  665.  s 


bacon's   APOPBTBBOMa. 

91. 
Michael  Angelo,  the  flunoua 
painter,  painting  in  the  pope's  cha- 
pel the  portraiture  of  hell  and 
damned  souls,  made  one  of  the 
damned  souls  so  like  a  cardinal 
that  was  his  enemy,  as  everybody 
at  ilrst  sight  knew  it :  whereupon 
the  cardinal  complained  to  Pope 
Clement,  humbly  praying  it  might 
be  defaced.  The  pope  said  to  him. 
Why,  you  know  very  well  1  have 
power  to  deliver  a  soul  out  of  pur- 
gatory, but  not  out  of  hell. 

15ft. 
Alexander,  after  the  battle  of 
Granicum,  had  very  great  oflbrs 
made  him  by  Darius.  Consulting 
with  his  captains  concerning  them, 
Parmenio  said.  Sure,  I  would  accept 
of  these  offers,  if  I  were  as  Alex- 
ander. Alexander  answered.  So 
would  I,  if  I  were  as  Parmenia 


OBSBXTATIONS. 

This  was  not  the  por- 
trait of  a  cardinal,  but  of 
the  pope's  master  of  the 
ceremonies. 


It  was  after  the  batUe 
of  Issus  and  during  the 
siege  of  Tyre,  and  not 
immediately  after  the 
passage  of  the  Granicus, 
that  this  is  said  to  have 
occurred. 


I  (ThU  b  ••••fUi*  m«iT  ^. 
•ccnv  of  lllcrarv  ep«ratioiM  Im  him. 
•rttcle  In  the  Utfaitm  te  hM« 


Th«i 


«M«fth*  Rwa;  mifUkn,fail0  which 

nntl 
MtrlbatHl,  IMU  nerer,  ctlhar  Utan  or  slno*. 


hisdtetanee  flrom  ih* 
ttlflnun,  to  whom  the  hostU* 


wnttcn  vpon  Uw  •ahtocl  of  th«  noWo  poaCt  chwwrter  or  imliu.  wtthnU 
glTimt  ««nt  to  •  fMloc  of  admiration  m,  oMhwlaMlc  a*  &  to  alwi^*  •••- 
■uenilt  and  powaffullyaipiwMd. -Moo««^l  wi  ..  w-j 

t  [Th*  alUuian  h«r*  to  to  aoma  now  fbriottaa  eahmnlMwhidi  had 


boon  rtimtoiod  b*  tha  radical  pnatiat  the  Uma  whan  Mr.  WUion  waa  • 
candfcUta  far  tha  Chair  of  Moral  PhUgaaphy  ta  the  UolvaaUj  of  Bdtai* 
Imrih.] 


(^ 


ise. 

Antigonus,  when  it  was  told  him 
that  the  enemy  had  such  volleys  of 
arrows  that  they  did  hide  ^  sun, 
said.  That  fklls  out  wdl,  for  It  is  hot 
weather,  and  so  we  shall  fight  in  the 
shade. 

I6S. 

There  was  a  philosopher  that  dis- 
puted with  Adrian  the  Emperor, 
and  did  it  but  weakly.  One  of  his 
(Hends  that  stood  by  afttiwaids 
said  unto  him,  Methinks  you  were 
not  like  yourself  last  day,  in  argu- 
ment with  the  Emperor:  I  could 
have  answered  better  mys^.  Why, 
said  the  philosopher,  would  you 
have  me  contend  with  him  that 
commands  thirty  legions  ? 
164. 

There  was  one  that  found  a  great 
mass  of  moneydigging  under  ground 
in  his  grandikther's  hotise  and  being 
somewhat  doubtful  of  the  case,  sig- 
nified it  to  the  emperor  that  he  had 
found  such  trewure.  The  emperor 
made  a  rescript  thus :  Use  it.  He 
writ  back  ag^,  that  the  sum  was 
greater  than  his  state  or  coodltioo 
could  use.  The  emperor  writ  a  new 
rescript  thus :  Abuse  It. 

176. 
One  of  the  seven  was  wont  to  s^, 
that  laws  were  like  oobw^M :  where 
the  small  flies  were  caught,  and  the 
great  break  tiirough. 

109. 
An  orator  of  Athens  said  to  De- 
mosthenes, The  Athenians  win  kill 
youiftheywaxmad.  Deraottheoes 
replied.  And  they  will  kiU  you,  if 
they  be  In  good  sense. 

221. 
There  was  a  philosopher  about 
Tiberius  that,   looking  Into  the 
nature  of  Calus,  said  of  him.  That 
he  was  mire  mingled  with  blood. 

97. 
There  was  *  Wng  of  Hungary 
took  a  bishop  in  battle,  and  kept 
him  prisoner :  whereupon  the  pope 
writ  a  monitory  to  him,  for  that  he 
had  broken  the  privilege  of  holy 
church  and  taken  his  son :  the  king 
sent  an  embassage  to  him,  and  seat 
withal  the  armour  wherein  the 
bishop  was  taken,  and  this  only  In 
writing—  Vide  wmm  Jkec  tit  vettit 
ftlii  tmif  Know  now  whether  thia 
be  thy  son's  coat  ? 

267. 
Demetrius,  king  of  Macedon,  had 
a  petition  offered  him  divera  timea 
by  an  old  woman,  and  answered  he 
had  no  leisure ;  whereupon  ibe 
woman  said  aloud.  Why  then  give 
over  to  be  king. 


ThU  waa  ao*  aaM  by 
Antigonus.  bat  by  • 
Spartan, 
tiie  batde  of 
pyte. 


This 


Adrian. 


Thbwaa 
diarsia  tl 
andaef  bya 

TUsi 


M(eaU% 


Thte 
Caiiu( 
tome,   ia 
Calus),  bat  of 
hfanaelf. 


This  reply    «m  mi 
made  by  akii^of 
gor^,  \m.  tat,  if  B»> 
chard  the  Flrvt. 
Lioo,  ofBaglanito 
Pope,  with  t 
pbite  td  Cke 


if  ^  j 


This  dM  aatf 


8  "Oidawd  natchar  (al  9am 
or  eight  aiWiHinthasuu  or  Bacm  In  _ . 
•  ■choolboy  might  doiaet,  ralhar  thaa 
moat  thn  be.  whoi  aach  aa  I  can  •' 
mcnta?    I  will  fo  to  had.  fcr  I  and 
Jan.».l8Kl. 

4  t-K] 
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VOLTAIRE. 

Having  ftated  that  Bacon  was  frequentlj  Incorrect  in  his 
citations  from  history,  1  have  thought  it  necessary  in  what 
regards  so  great  a  name  (however  trilling),  to  support  the 
assertion  by  such  facts  aa  more  Immediately  occur  to  me. 
They  are  but  trifles,  and  yet  for  such  trifles  a  schoolboy 
would  be  whipped  (if  still  in  the  fourth  form) ;  and  Voltaire 
for  half  a  doien  similar  errors  has  been  treated  as  a  superfi- 
cial writer,  notwithstanding  the  testimony  of  the  learned 
Warton : — **  Voltaire,  a  writer  of  owcA  deeper  raearch  than 
is  imagined,  and  the  first  who  has  displayed  the  literature  and 
customs  of  the  dark  ages  with  oMff  degree  (^  peuetratioH  and 
comprehension.**  >    For  another  distinguished  testimony  to 
Voltaire's  merits  In  literary  research,  see  also  Lord  Holland's 
excellent  Account  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Lope  da  Vega, 
Tol.  i.  p.  215.  edition  of  1817.  ■ 

Voltaire  has  even  been  termed  **  a  shallow  fellow,**  by 
some  of  the  same  school  who  called  Dryden's  Ode  **  a 
drunken  song  ;*' — a  tekool  (as  it  Is  called,  I  presume,  from 
their  education  being  still  Incomplete)  the  whole  of  whose 
filthy  trash  of  Epics,  Excursions,  Ac.  &c.  &c.  is  not  worth 
the  two  words  in  Zaire, "  Vous  pleurex^"  or  a  single  speech 
of  Tancrod :  —a  sckoolt  the  apostate  llies  of  whose  renegadoes, 
with  their  tea-drlnklng  neutrality  of  morals,  and  their  con- 
venient treachery  In  politics— in  the  record  of  their  accumu- 
lated pretences  to  virtue  can  produce  no  ociioni  (were  all 
their  good  deeds  drawn  up  in  array)  to  equal  or  approach  the 
sole  defence  of  the  family  of  Galas,  by  that  great  and  un- 
equalled genius— the  universal  Voltaire. 

1  have  ventured  to  remark  on  these  little  inaccuracies  of 
"  the  greatest  genius  that  England,  or  perhaps  any  other 
country,  ever  produced  *"  merely  to  show  our  national  in- 
justice in  caademaing  generally  the  greatest  genius  of  France 
for  such  inadvertencies  as  these,  of  which  the  highest  of 
England  has  been  no  leu  guilty.  Query,  was  Bacon  a  greater 
intellect  than  Newton  ? 

CAMPBELL.* 

Being  In  the  humour  of  criticism,  I  shall  proceed,  after 

having  ventured  upon  the  slips  of  Bacon,  to  touch  upon  one 

or  two  as  trifling  In  their  edition  of  the  British  Poets,  by  the 

Justly  celebrated  Campbell.    But  I  do  this  In  good  will,  and 

trust  It  will  be  so  taken.    If  any  thing  could  add  to  my 

opinion  of  the  talents  and  true  feeling  of  that  gentleman,  it 

would  be  his  classical,  honest,  and  triumphant  defence  of 

Pope,  against  the  vulgar  cant  of  the  day,  and  its  existiqg 

Grub-street. 

The  inadvertencies  to  which  I  allude  are,  — 

Firstly.  In  speaking  of  Anstey,  whom  he  accuses  of  having 

taken  *'  his  leading  characters  from  Smollett."  Anstey's  Bath 

Guide  was  published  in  1766.    Smollett's  Humphry  Clinker 

(the  only  work  of  Smollett's  from  which  Tabitha,  Ac.  Ac. 

anUd  have  been  taken)  was  written  during  SmoUeWa  laat 

residence  at  Leghorn  in  1770—"  Argal,"  if  there  has  been 

amy  borrowing,  Anstey  must  be  the  creditor,  and  not  the 

debtor.    I  refer  Mr.  Campbell  to  his  oum  data  in  his  lives  of 

Smollett  and  Anstey. 

'  Secondly,  Mr.  Campbell  says  In  the  life  of  (kiwper  (cote  to 
page  3S8.  vol.  vll.)  that  he  knows  not  to  whom  Cowper 
alludes  in  these  lines  :— 

**  Nor  he  who,  for  the  bane  of  thousands  bom, 

BuUt  Qod  a  cAwrcsA,  and  laugh'd  his  word  to  scorn." 


1  DlMcrtattaB  I. 

S  [Till  Voltalra  appcaivd,  dm*  wu  no  nation  mo«*  lipionnt  of  Ha 
TfciKnboan*  lltcnturc  than  the  Pmch.  He  fint  cxpoMd,  and  Umh  eor^ 
rc<cied,  thit  ncf  toet  In  hit  coumrtmqi.  Then  it  no  wrttor  to  whom  tho 
•.uUton  of  oChor  nalloa*,  wpodaUy  of  Bngland,  f  w  tndrbted  tat  Cha 
cztcrakin  oTthdr  fame  In  FVanca,  and,  through  Franca,  In  Europe.  Than 
is  no  ciHic  vln  hM  employed  more  time,  wtt.  Innenuity.  and  dOlffmoa  In 
nroBtoting  the  Uta»i7  tnterooone  between  coantrr  and  coontiy,  and  in 
Selettratlnx  In  one  langaa|p»  the  trtomplu  of  anotncr.    Yet,  by  a  i 


faMMilty,  he  ia  eamunilj  itprawnted  m  the  cnemT  of  all  Iharatni*  but  hb 
md  Spaniard*,  Enffuslunen,  and  Italiana  nc  with  each  other  in  In- 


vdjfliliic  MUnat  hla  occaatonal  exagftntlon  of  bultjjanuKet ;  the  anthon 
oT  which,  uU  he  politted  out  their  bean  tin,  were  hardly  known  beyond  tba 
caantxj  In  which  their  lanfuaite  vai  ipekan.  Tboie  who  fcd  nieh  indig- 
nntl«n  at  hto  mtowpwaimtinM  and  evcnl^lB,  would  And  it  dlfBenlt  to 
oToduce  a  critic  in  any  modem  lanffnaac,  wbb.  In  apeaklng  of  (hrciKn  liter- 
iia%zT«i  !•  bcctar  tafarmecl  or  man  candU  than  Voltaire;  and  thay  oartalnly 


The  CalvinisC  meant  Voltaire,  and  the  church  of  Femey, 
with  Ito  Inscription  **  Deo  erexit  Voltaire.** 

Thirdly,  in  the  life  of  Bums,  Mr.  Campbell  quotes  Shak- 
spearethus: — 

**  To  gild  refined  gold,  to  paint  tke  rose. 
Or  add/resk  peraune  «o  the  violeC" 

This  version  by  no  means  improves  the  original,  which  Is  aa 
follows: — 

**  To  gild  refined  gtdd,  to  paint  the  i%. 
To  throw  a  perfume  on  the  violet,"  Ac— JTiiv  Jokn. 

A  great  poet  quoting  another  should  be  correct :  he  should 
also  be  accurate,  when  he  accuses  a  PamassUn  brother  of 
that  dangerous  charge  **  borrowing:"  a  poet  had  better 
borrow  any  tUng  (excepthig  money)  than  the  thoughu  of 
another— they  are  always  sore  to  be  reclaimed ;  but  It  is  very 
hard,  having  been  the  lender,  to  be  denounced  as  the  debtor, 
as  Is  the  case  of  Anstey  versus  Smollett. 

As  there  Is  "  honour  amongst  thieves,**  let  there  be  some 
amongst  poets,  and  give  each  his  doe,— none  can  aflbrd  to 
give  it  more  than  Mr.  Campbell  himself,  who,  with  a  high 
reputation  for  originality,  and  a  fhme  which  cannot  be 
shaken,  is  the  only  poet  of  the  times  (except  Rogers)  who  can 
be  reproached  (and  inkimlt  Is  indeed  a  reproach)  with  havtaig 
written  too  little. 

Bavennat  Jan.  5.  1621. 


CONTBRSATIONS  OW  LORD   BtROK,     AS    KILATID     BT 

Thomas  Mxowik,  Esq.,  compared  with  ▲  Por- 
tion OP  HIS  Lordship's  Corrzsponobncr. 

Thr  volume  of  "  Lord  Byron's  Conversations**  with  Mr. 
Medwhi  contain  several  statements  relative  to  Mr.  Murray, 
his  ]ordship*s  publisher,  agahist  which,  however  exception- 
able they  might  be.  he  was  willing  to  trust  his  defence  to  the 
private  testimony  of  persons  argiiainted  with  the  real  par- 
ticulars, and  to  his  general  character,  rather  than  resort 
to  any  kind  of  public  appeal,  to  which  he  has  ever  been 
exceedingly  averse.  But  fH«aids,  to  whose  judgment  Mr. 
Murray  U  bound  to  defer,  having  decided  that  such  an  appeal 
upon  the  occasion  is  become  a  positive  duty  on  his  part,  he 
hopes  that  he  shall  not  be  thought  too  obtrusive  In  opposing 
to  those  personal  allegations  extracts  fhmi  Lord  Byron's 
own  letters,  with  the  addition  of  a  few  brief  notes  of  neces- 
sary explanation. 

Capt.  Mxowin,  p.  167. 

*'  Murray  oAred  me,  of  hla  own  accord,  lOOOL  a  canto  for 
Don  Juan,  and  afterwarda  redoeed  It  to  tOOl.  on  the  plea  of 
piracy,  and  complained  of  my  dividing  one  canto  Into  two, 
because  I  happened  to  say  someUdng  at  the  end  of  the  third 
canto  of  having  done  so." 

Lord  Btron's  Lbttxr. 

Bmenna,  February  7. 188a 
"  Dear  Murray, 

**Ihave  eopM  and  cut  the  third  canto  qfDon  Juan 
iirro  TWO,  because  it  teas  too  long,  and  I  tell  you  this  before- 

never  would  be  able  to  dlicium  on*  who  to  thoaa  qnalldaa  onltea  w  much 
•a«acity  and  IlTcUnan.  Hla  cnemlea  would  &in  pemade  us  that  ludi 
ttuberance  of  wit  ImpUea  a  want  of  tarfbnnation ;  hut  they  only  woeeed  In 
■howlDgthatawantafwIt  I7  no  meana  tanpUaa  an  cxttbannca  of  intern. 
atlon.  ^  Loan  HoLLAjts.] 

8  "Ilntttop  vraiqiianMBnanrnMraidoime, 

—  . ^  adond,  ^uaj*  *•"•  ahandwiiia, 

a  voua,  que  too*  >•  didna, 
nrc  hd  .  .  .  Zittv,  vnoa  rtaonn?*-. 

Zafrr,actaiT.M.tt. 

4  Pope,  In  Mpence**  Aneodotei,  p.  166.    Malone^  cdiUon. 

5  ["  Read  CwnpheU'iPoeta.  Conaetad  Tom'k  tttpi  of  dw  pen.  A  nod 
vorfc,  thouyh-atyle  affected  — but  hkdaAnoe  of  PmbgiMtouB.  I^lii 
nuu,ltiahla«ini  oanaatao,  — bntnomactcr.ttis  ««naiMd>aadilBmlilm 
Kraa(cfedit.--4yfwa  Mary,  Jan.  iaiStl.]         '-^ ■««»■«•— «» 


"Ilea 


<s> 
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/kind,  beeautet  in  eaae  ^  ai^  reckoning  behoem  poumdme, 
ihete  ttoo  are  onlp  to  go  far  0N«,  at  thie  woe  the  original  JOrm 
and  in  fact  the  two  together  are  not  longer  than  one  of  thefird; 
so  remember^  that  J  have  not  made  thie  division  to  douklb  upon 
Tou,  bat  merely  to  suppress  some  tedionsness  in  the  aspect  qf 
the  thing.  I  should  have  served  you  a  preUy  trick  if  I  had 
sent  gon,  for  eumple,  cantos  offiftU  stanzas  each." 


Capt.  Mbowiic,  p.  1G9. 


"  I  doo't  wish  to  quarrel  with  Murray,  but  It  •eemi  In- 
eritable.  I  had  no  reason  to  be  pleased  with  him  the  other 
day.  Gallgnanl  wrote  to  me,  oflbring  to  purchase  the  copy- 
right of  my  works.  In  order  to  obtain  an  exclusive  privUege 
of  printing  them  In  France.  I  might  have  made  my  own 
terms,  and  put  the  money  In  my  own  pocket ;  Instead  of 
which.  I  enclosed  Oallgnanl's  letter  to  Murray,  in  order 
that  he  might  conclude  the  matter  as  he  pleased.  He  did 
so,  Tery  advantageously  for  hU  own  Interest ;  but  never  had 
the  complaisance,  the  common  poUteness,  to  thank  me.  or 
acknowledge  my  letter." 

Loan  Btrom's  LvrrBE. 

Bavennot  9bre  4.  ISSO. 
**Ihave  received  from  Mr.  Galignani  the  enclosed  letters, 
dnpHeates,  and  reeeipts,  which  wiU  explain  themsetva.    As 
the  poems  are  yonr  property  by  purchase,  right,  and  justice, 

ALL  MATTBaS  OP  PUBLICATION,  ^.  *e.  ABB  POB  YOU  TO  DBCIDB 

upow.  /  know  not  how  far  my  campUanee  with  Mr.  G.'sre. 
quest  might  be  legal,  and  I  doubt  that  it  would  not  be  hottest. 
In  case  you  choose  to  arrange  with  him,  I  endote  the  permiU 
toyou,and  in  so  doing  I  wash  my  hands  qf  the  busineu  alto, 
aether.  I  sign  them  merely  to  enable  you  to  exert  the  power 
you  JuiUy  possess  more  properly.  IwiUhiwenothmgtodo 
with  U  farther,  except  in  my  answer  to  Mr.  Galignant,  to 
state  that  the  letters,  ^.^  are  sent  to  you,  and  the  causes 
thereqf.  If  you  can  cheek  these  finreign  pirates  do ;  if  not,  put 
the  permissive  papers  in  the  fire.  I  can  have  no  view  nor 
olffect  whatever  but  to  secure  to  you  your  property. 

NoTB Mr.  Murray  derived  no  advantage  from  the  pro- 
posed agreement,  which  was  by  no  means  of  the  Importance 
here  ascribed  to  It,  and  therefore  was  never  attempted  to  be 
carried  Into  eflfect ;  the  documents  aUuded  to  are  stUl  In  his 
possession. 


nextweek's  circutar)—iti§  certainly 
but  unkind  or  wtfair.** 

NoTB. »  The  passage  about  the  Adnlntty  la 
(act,  and  no  otherwise  deserving  of  ooCloe  than  to 
abffuniity ;  and  with  regard  to  the  **  Qoartcrlj 
lordship  weU  knew  that  it  was  ostablialMd.  and  com 
conducted,  on  principles  wUch  abadlalelyexcliided  Mr 
ray  firom  all  such  interfcrmce  and  laflunice  aa  Is  ' 
the  Converaatiaiii.*' 


.-kj 
Ma'. 


Capt.  Mdwih,  p.  IM. 


Capt.  Mbdwik,  pp.  169—171. 

"  Murray  has  long  prevented  the  •  Quarteriy '  fW>m  abusing 
me.  Some  of  their  bullies  have  had  their  fingers  Itching  to 
be  at  me ;  but  they  would  get  the  worst  of  It  in  a  set-to. 

"  Murray  and  I  have  dissolved  all  connection :  he  had  the 
choice  of  giving  up  me  or  the  Navy  List.  There  was  no 
hesitation  which  way  he  should  decide :  the  Admiralty  carried 
the  day.  Now  for  the  Quarterly:  their  batteries  will  be 
opened ;  but  I  can  fire  broadsides  toa  They  have  been  let- 
ting off  lots  of  squibs  end  crackers  against  me,  but  they  only 

make  a  noise  and  •  •  ♦."  .  ^  *     _ 

"  •  Werner '  was  the  last  book  Murray  published  for  me. 
and  three  months  after  came  out  the  Quarterly's  article  on 
my  Plays,  when  •  Marino  Fallero*  was  noticed  for  the  first 
thne." 

Loan  Btboh's  Lbttbb. 

**  Genoa,  IQbre  25. 1822. 

-I  had  sent  you  back  the  Quarterly  without  perusal,  having 
resolved  to  read  no  more  reviews,  good,  bad,  or  indiffirenti  but 
nhoeaneontrol  hisfaUt  *  Galignani;  to  whom  my  English 
Hudles  are  confined,  hasforwarded  a  copy  qf  at  Uast  one  h^ 
of  U  in  his  ind^atigabU  weekly  compilation,  and  as,*  tike  ho- 
nour, it  came  unlooked  for;  J  have  bfoked  through  U.  Imust 
toy  that  upon  the  mnohu-'that  is,  the  whole  qf  the  akvr  which 

J  have  read  if  or  the  other  ha(f  is  to  be  the  segment  qfGaVs 


to 


c  -- 

of  k> 
WWai 


t,  \rr\ 


**  Because  1  gave  Mr.Murray  one  of  ny 
to  make  me  bdleve  that  I  had  made  bim 
others,  and  hinted  at  some  Unes  In  *  BagUah 
certainly  to  the  point.    But  I  have  alterad 
slderably  upon  that  suhlect :  as  I  om 
no  reason  why  a  man  should  not  proAt  bf 
brain  as  well  as  that  of  hla  bimr.  Ac. ; 
that  time,  and  have  no  Idea  of  aggraodlaiiic 


LOBD  Btbom'b 


«  Dear  Sir, 

«*  Your  qffkr  is  liberal  in  the 
than  the  two  poems  can  possOly  be 
it,  nor  wHl  not    You  are 
to  the  collected  volumes,  wilhaut 
my  pari  whatever. 

<■  P.  S.  — JAaae  enOooed your  dreft  TOMK, 
cidenls  by  the  way.-~Iwish  yom  would  s 
in  mine;  U  is  not  from  a  disdain  qf  the 
from  a  preaeni  superfiuHy  if  his  treasmees—^  I 
thatlr^^ue  to  worship  htm—but  what  la 
must  not  yield  to  circmmtlanees. 

"  lb  J.  Murray,  Esq.** 


Notb.  —  The  above  letter  relates  to  a  draft   tar  I  V 
guineas,  oAred  by  Mr.  Murray  for  two  pocma,  thr  Snrs*  '- 
Corinth  and  Parlstna,  which  his  lordsh^  had 
a  short  interval,  presented  to  Mr.  Murray  as 
Lord  Byron  was  afterwards  hidoced  by  Mr. 
persuasion,  to  accept  the  1.000  gnlneaa,  aad  Mr 
his  lordship's  assignment  of  the  copyvif^t  of  tta«  tvs 
accordln^y. 


SYKOX 


•  rvT 


Capt.  Mbdwih,  p.  16S. 


**  Murray  pretends  to  have  lost  moaey  by  tm^ 
and  pleads  poverty;  but  if  he  b  poor,  whkh  ia 
problematical  to  me,  prqr  who  Is  to  Uame  ? 

*•  Mr.  Murray  is  tender  of  my  ftaae.    How  kind  hi  km 
HelsafMdofmywritingtoofkst.    Why  ?  baeamae  he  kw  < 
tender  regard  for  his  own  pocket,  and  doea  not  Ukr  the  kr  a 
of  any  new  acquaintaaoe  la  the  sliapa  of  a  book 
he  has  seen  his  old  friends  la  a  varidgr  ef 
disposed  of  a  vast  many  edlUone  of  ib« 
don't  know  what  would  become  of  me 
nalrd,  who  has  always  been  my  best  and  kladaK  Mnc    • 
is  not  easy  to  deal  with  Mr.  Marray.** 


Notb In  the  nmneroos  Uttan 

yeariy  tnm  Lord  Byron  (who.  In 
customed  to  restrain  the  expreasloB  of  hia 
has  any  tendency  towards  the 
the  taicongruity  of  whkh  will  be 
Mr.  Murray  havfaig  paid  al  varlooa 
of  hto  lordship's 
15.000f.,  vis. 
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Ckilde  Harold,  1. 11. 

. 

je  eoo 

///.       - 

m 

1,575 

IK 

- 

S,100 

Giaour 

• 

585 

Bride  <^  AbydoB 

- 

525 

Oonair 

. 

3S5 

Lara 

. 

700 

Siege  qf  Coriuih 

. 

585 

Pariiina 

»i 

5S5 

Laimeni  qf  Taaao 

m 

SIS 

Mailed     - 

. 

SIS 

Bcppo 

m 

B2S 

Don  Juan^  I.  II. 

m 

1,595 

.  Ill  IV  V 

1,585 
1,050 

Doge  ^  Venice 

m 

SardanapaimSt  Cain,  and  Fotcari 

1,100 

JUoM^ppa 

• 

585 

CkiUo» 

585 

Sundries 

• 

450 

• 

^15.455 

CArr.  MiowiN,  p.  I7a 

**  My  diflhrencet  with  Murray  are  not  over.  When  he 
purchaied  '  Cain,'  *  The  Two  Foscari.'  and  *  Sardanapalus,' 
he  lent  me  a  deed,  which  you  may  remember  wttneulng. 

Well ;  after  its  return  to  England  it  waa  discovered  that 

•  ••*••• 

But  I  shall  take  no  notice  of  It*'  >- 

NoTB.  —  Bir.  Murray  of  course  cannot  answer  a  statement 
which  he  does  not  see ;  but  pledges  himself  to  disprove  any 
inculpation  the  suppressed  passage  may  contain,  whenever 
disclosed.  He  has  written  twice  to  Captabi  Medwin's  pub- 
lisher, dedrlng,  as  an  act  of  Justice,  to  have  the  passage 
printed  entire  in  any  new  edition  of  the  book,  and  in  the 
mean  time  to  be  favoured  with  a  copy  of  It.  As  this  has  not 
yet  been  obtained,  and  as  the  context  seems  to  imply  that  it 
accuses  him  of  endeavouring  to  take  some  pecuniary  advan- 
tage of  Lord  Bjrron,  he  thinks  he  shall  be  forgiven  for  stating 
the  following  circumstances. 

Mr.  Murray  having  accidentally  heard  that  Lord  Byron 
waa  in  pecuniary  difficulties,  immediately  forwarded  IfiOOl, 
to  him,  with  an  assurance  that  another  such  sum  should  be 
at  his  service  in  a  few  months ;  and  that,  if  such  assistance 
ahould  not  be  sufficient,  Mr.  Murray  would  be  ready  to  sell 
the  copyright  of  all  his  lordship's  works  for  his  use. 

The  following  is  Lord  Byron's  acknowledgment  of  this 
offer. 


f( 


November  14th,  1815. 
•«  Dear  Sir, 

**  I  return  gfou  your  bills  not  aaeptedy  but  certainly 

not   UNRONOUEsn.     Your  present  qffer  is  a  favour  which  I 

ufottid  accept  from  you  (f  I  accepted  such  Jrom  any  man. 

Had  such  been  my  tntenikm,  I  can  aisure  you  I  would  have 

ashed  you  fairfy  and  as  fireely  as  you  wouid  givej  and  I 

cannot  say  more  <^  my  confidence  or  your  conduct.    The  eir- 

cumsianees  which  induce  me  to  pari  with  my  books,  though 

gi^fftcientiy  are  not  imiKniATKLT  pressing.    I  have  made  up 

ffsff  mind  to  them,  and  there  is  an  end.    Had  I  been  disposed 

to  trrspass  on  your  kindness  in  this  tnogr,  it  would  have  been 

b^f&re  nowi  but  I  am  not  sorry  to  have  an  opportunity  qf  de- 

cisnsng  it,  as  it  sets  my  opimon  <^  you^  and  indeed  of  human 

mature,  in  a  d(ffkrent  light  from  that  in  wiuch  I  have  been 

aeeuatomed  to  consider  it, 

*'  Believe  me,  very  truly, 

«  Your  obliged  andfaitlifia  servant, 

**  BYRON, 
•  To  John  Murray,  Esq.'* 

KoTi.  —  That  nothing  had  occurred  to  subvert  these 
k-fcndly  sentiments  will  appear  fhnn  the  three  letters  sub- 


joined, the  second  of  them  written  by  Lord  Byron  a  few 
weeks  before  his  death,  and  the  last  addressed  by  his  lord- 
ship's  valet  to  Mr.  Marriy  as  one  of  his  deceased  master's 
most  confidential  IHends. 

Loin  Bymm'8  Lbttbhs. 

*<  May  Bth,  1819. 
**  I  have  a  great  respect  for  your  good  and  gentlemanly 
qualities,  and  return  your  personal  friendship  towards  me. 
•••*•••  ^on  deserue  and  possess  the  a  teem  qf  those  whose 
esteem  is  worth  hatdng,  and  ef  mane  more  [however  useless  it 
maybe)  than 

"  Yours,  very  truly, 

"  BYBON.'* 

•*  Missotonghi,  Feb.  25.  ISak 
"I have  heard  from  Mr.  Douglas  Kinnaird  that  you 
state  a  report  qf  a  satire  on  Mr.  GUfbrd  having  arrived  from 
Ilaly,  said  to  be  written  by  so,  but  that  tov  do  not  believe  it  ,- 
I  dare  say  you  do  not,  nor  any  body  eUe,  I  should  think. 
Whoever  auerts  that  I  am  the  author  or  abettor  qf  any  thing 
of  the  kind  on  Giffbrd,  lies  in  his  tluroai  :  I  always  regarded 
him  as  my  literary  father,  and  myse(f  as  his  prodigal  ton.  If 
any  such  composition  exists,  it  is  none  qf  mine.  You  know,  as 
wed  as  any  body,  upon  whom  /  have  or  have  not  written,  and 
Tou  also  know  whether  they  do  or  did  not  deserve  the  satne^ 
and  so  much  for  such  matters. 

"  You  wiU,  perhaps,  be  anxious  to  hear  some  news  from  this 
part  qf  Greece  {which  is  most  liable  to  mvasion),  but  you  wiU 
hear  enough  through  public  and  private  channeU,  on  that  head. 
I  WiU,  however,  give  you  the  evrnU  qf  a  week,  mingling  my 
own  private  peculiar  wUh  the  public,  for  we  are  here  Jumbled 
a  little  together  at  present 

"  On  Sunday  {the  ISth,  I  believe),  I  had  a  strong  and  sudden 
convulsive  attack  which  left  me  speechless,  though  not  motion, 
less,  for  some  strong  men  could  not  hold  me;  but  whether  it 
was  epilepsy,  catalepsy,  cachexy,  apoplexy,  or  what  other  cxy 
or  epty,  the  doctors  have  not  decided,  or  whether  it  was  spas- 
modic or  nervous,  ^c,  but  it  was  very  unpleasant,  and  nearly 
carried  me  qff;  and  alt  that.  On  Monday  they  put  leeches  to  my 
temples,  no  difficult  matter,  but  the  blood  could  not  be  stopped 
tiU  eleven  at  night  {they  had  gone  too  near  the  temporal  artery 
for  my  temporal  sttfirty),  and  neither  styptic  nor  caustic  would 
cauterize  the  orifice  tiU  softer  a  hundred  attempts. 

"  On  Tuetday,  a  Turkish  brig  qf  war  ran  on  shore.  On 
Wednesday,  great  preparations  being  made  to  aUach  her, 
though  protected  by  her  consorts,  the  Turks  burned  her,  and 
retired  to  Patras.  On  Thursday,  a  quarrel  ensued  between 
the  Suliotes  and  the  Firank  guard  at  the  arsenal;  a  Swedish 
qfflcer  was  UUed,  and  a  Suliote  severely  wounded,  and  a 
general  Jtght  expected,  and  urith  some  difficulty  prevented.  On 
Friday,  the  qffleer  buried,  and  Captain  Parry's  English  ar. 
tiftoers  msUinied,  under  pretence  that  their  lives  were  in  danger, 
ondare  for  quitting  the  country^ they  may.  On  Saturday, 
we  had  the  smartest  shock  qfan  earthquahe  which  I  remember 
{and  I  have  fat  thirty,  slight  or  smart,  at  diffkrent  periods; 
they  are  common  ha  the  Mediterranean),  and  the  whole  army 
discharged  their  arms,  upon  the  same  principle  that  savages 
beatdrums  or  howl,  during  an  eclipse  qf  the  moon :  itwas  a 
rare  scene  altogether.  If  yon  had  but  seen  the  English  John. 
nies,  who  had  never  been  outqfa  Cockney  workshop  btfore,  nor 
WiU  again  (f  they  can  help  U I  dnd  on  Sunday  we  heard  that 
the  Vixier  it  come  down  to  Larlssa  with  one  hundred  and  odd 
thousand  men. 

••  In  coming  here  I  had  twoeseapes,  from  the  7\irks  {one 
qf  my  vessels  was  taken,  but  qfterwards  released),  and  the 
other  from  shipwreck;  we  drove  twice  on  the  rocks  near  the 
Scrophes  {islands  near  the  coast). 

-Ihave  obtained  from  theGreeks  the  release  qf  eight  and 
twenty  J^kish  prisoners,  men,  women,  and  children,  and 
sent  them  to  Patras  and  Prevesa  at  my  own  charges.  One 
little  girl  qf  nine  years  old,  who  proposes  remaining  with  me, 
I  shaU  ilf  I  Use)  send  with  her  mother,  probably,  to  Italy,  or 
to  England,  and  adopt  her.    Her  name  is  Halo  Hatagee  ;  she 
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iM  averppret^lhel^ckad.  Jtti  her  Irttlken  were  kUUd  hff 
the  Greeks,  amt  the  hereelf  and  her  mother  foere  tpared  by 
ipedal/awmr,  amd  omng  to  her  extreme  pOMth,  the  beimg  then 
hmtfipe  or  tie  tfeara  old. 

<*  My  health  it  rather  better,  ami  I  cam  ride  abwt  again. 
Mg  qfflce  here  it  no  tineeure^to  mai^f  partiet  and diffletd. 
tkt  qf  eoerg  hmd  i  bail  taiU  do  what  I  can.  Prince  Mauro- 
cardan  it  an  eacetlent  perton,  and  doet  all  in  his  power;  bat 
hit  situation  it  perpleeing  in  the  extreme :  ttiU  we  haoe  great 
hopet  qf  the  tnocett  qf  the  oontesL  You  will  hear,  however, 
more  qf  pmbUe  news  from  plenty  qf  quarters,  for  I  haee  little 
time  to  write.    Believe  me, 

**  Yours,  $c  4c. 
"MA 

<*  To  John  Murray^  Esq.** 


LiTTBft  OF  Lou>  Btbon's  Valit. 


Sir, 


MissoUmghi,  AprU  21. 1824. 


"  For^ee  me  fbr  tUt  intrution  which  I  now  am  under 
the  painfid  necettity  qf  writing  to  you,  to  ittform  you  qf  the 
mekmcho^  newt  <^  n^f  Lord  Byron,  who  it  no  more.  He  de- 
parted thit  miterable  life  on  the  19th  qf  April,  qfter  an  iUneu 
qf  only  ten  dayt.  Bit  hrdthip  b^an  by  a  nervout  fever,  and 
terminated  with  an  i^flanunatkm  on  the  brain,  for  want  qf 
being  bled  in  time,  which  hit  lordthip  refused  till  it  wat  too 
late.  I  have  tent  the  Son.  Mrt.  I^eigh't  letter  indoted  in 
yours,  which  I  think  would  be  better  fbr  you  to  open  and  ea. 
plain  to  Mrs.  Leigh,  for  J  fear  the  contents  qf  the  letter  wiU  be 
too  much  for  her.  And  you  wiU  please  to  i^flfrm  Lady  ^fron 
and  the  Honourable  Miss  Byron,  whom  lam  wished  to  see 
when  I  return  with  my  lord's  eff^cU,  and  his  dear  and  noble 
remains :  Sir,  you  wUl  please  manage  in  the  mildest  way  pot- 
aible,  or  I  am  much  nfiraidqf  the  consequences.  Sir,youwiU 
please  give  my  duty  to  Lady  Byron  ;  hoping  she  wUl  allow  me 
toseeher,bymy  lor^s  particular  wish,  and  Miss  Byron  like- 
wise.  Please  to  eeeuse  all  defects,  fbr  I  scarce^  know  what  I 
either  say  or  do,  fbr  after  twenty  years*  service  with  my  lord, 
he  wat  more  to  me  than  a  father,  and  lam  too  much  dis- 
tressed to  now  give  a  correct  account  qf  every  particular, 
which  I  hope  to  do  at  my  arrival  in  England.  — Sir,  you  wiU 
Ukewise  have  the  goodness  to  forward  the  letter  to  the  Honour- 
able Captain  George  Byron,  who,  as  the  representative  qf  the 
famOy  and  hVe,  1  thought  U  my  duty  to  send  him  a  line.  But 
you.  Sir,  will  please  to  explain  to  him  all  particulars,  as  I 
have  not  time,  as  the  eeprest  is  now  ready  to  make  his  voyage 


d^  and  night  tia  he  arrives  in 
ing  forglvenets,  and  hoping  at  the 
far  oblige  me  as  to  execute  all  my 
convineedyou  witt  not  refuse. 

"/ 
*^Yourmoii 


"  W.  FLSTCBMB. 
FatettothelateL.B.J^ 


**  P.  S.  '^Imentkm  my  name 
remember  and  forgive  this,  when 
qf  times  I  have  been  at  your  haute  is 

**  7b  John  Murray,  Esq.** 

KoTB.  —  Other  letters  from  Lord 
■nd  force  with  tbeie  now  prodaoed. 
But  It  if  presumed  Uut  these  are 
ttie  present  case,  what  has  been 
that  desultory,  ez-paite 
ported,  will  often  oonvej  imperfbct 
the  speaker's  real  sentlmeDtf. 

Albemarle  Street, 
9Qth  Oct.  1824. 


m  . 


JOHK  MUUCaT. 


Caft.  Miowm,  p.  170. 

*'  My  diffcrenoet  with  Morraj  ve  not 
purchased  *  Cdn,'  *  The  two  Foacarl,* 
he  sent  me  a  deed,  which  you  maj 
Well ;  after  iU  return  to  Bngiand,  tt 
contained  a  clause  which  had  been 
knowledge,  a  douse  by  which  I 
Murray  all  u^  future 
notice  of  it.'* 


Non.  —  The  words  ta  italic 
pressed  in  the  two  ilrst  edltlooa  of  <^|H»1n 
and  which  Mr.  Murray  has  reoeiTed  from 
the  foregoing  statement  was  printed.  Heli 
upon  the  suhiect,  that  oo  refBrring  to  the 
no  such  dense  Is  to  be  found  -,  Chat  thla 
in  London  hy  the  Hon.  Doo^as  Ktnnatrd, 
procurator,  and  witnessed  by  Richard 
the  partners  in  Mr.  Kinnaird's 
signature  of  Ci^Caln  Medwln  Is  not 

Nov. 


J.M. 
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Abblaso^  17S. 

AboD08rrat|6y  U9<  S66> 

Aberdeen,  town  of,  706. 

Aberdeen  (Georfe  Hemilton  Gordon), 

fourth  earl  ot,  17.  498.  436. 
Abemethf ,  Jobn,  surgeon,  707. 
Abruiil,  480. 

Absalom  and  Achltophd,  689.  806. 
Absence,  results  of,  631. 
Absent  Mend,  pleasure  of  defending, 

799. 
Abjdos,  Bride  of,  77. 651. 
Acamanla,  94. 
Arhelous,  river,  94. 
Acheron,  lake,  9L 
Acherusla,  lake,  91. 
Achilles,  his  person,  303.  741.    Tomb 

of.  648.  650. 
Achitopbel,  806. 
Achmet  III.,  199. 
Acroceraunlan  mountafais,  50. 
Acropolis  of  Athens,  16.  713. 761. 
Actium,  90, 91 .    Sea-fight  of,  91 .  668. 
Ada.    See  Bjron,  Augusta-Ada. 
Adams,  Jobn,  a  carrier,  who  died  of 

drunkenness,  epitaph  on,  537. 
Addison,  713.     His  account  of  a  re> 

remarkable  dream,  643.    HU  *  lUnt 

praise,'  759. 
'  Address,   spoken  at  the  opening  of 

Drury  Lane  Theatre,*  559. 

*  Address  faiCended  to  be  recited  at  the 

Caledonian  Meeting,'  558. 

*  Adieu,  the ;  written  under  the  impres> 

sion  that  the  author  would  soon  die,' 

A34. 
'  Adieu,  adieu  I  mj  natlTO  shore,^4. 
Admiration,  699.  661. 

*  Adrian's  Address  to  his  Soul  when 
dying,*  translation  of,  379. 

Adriatic  the,  48. 

Adversity,  793.  739. 

Advice,  606.  745. 

JEgtan  sea,  101.  453. 

A:glna,46.  101. 

JEschylus,  his '  PromeCheas,*  199.  His 
*  Seven  before  Thebes,*  199.  Trans- 
lation firom  his  *  Prometheus  Vinctus,' 
380.    His  *  Persians '  quoted,  687. 

£siete«,  tomb  of,  89. 

JEsop,  530. 

2Etna,  56. 

iEtolia,  94. 

Africa  and  Afiricans,  described,  646. 

Agamemnon,  501. 

Age,  98.  917. 

*  Age  of  Bronse ;  or.  Carmen  Seeulare 
et  Annus  baud  Mlrabilis,*  696. 

Age  of  Gold,  679. 

Ages,  changes  produced  by  the  lapse  of, 
641. 

Agesilaus,  169. 

Agii.  King  of  Spa^a,  930. 

Agilulf,  Duke  of  Turin,  775. 


)= 


AgUetU,Dr.,49.980. 
Agosdni,  Leonard,  776. 
Agrarian  law,  706. 
AJax,16.    Sepulchre  of,  83.  648. 
Alamannl,  931. 
Alaric,  18.  464. 

Alban  HUl,  description  of  the,  60. 786. 
Albania,  90.  769. 

Albanian  dialect  of  the  niyric,  speci- 
mens of,  763. 
Albanians,  their  character  and  manners, 
99,98.763.  Their  resemblance  to  the 
highlanders  of  Scotland,  763. 
Albano,  60. 

Albano,  Francesco,  739. 
Albion,  sensations  at  the  flrtt  sight  of 

her  chalky  belt,  709. 
Albrtxii,  Countess,  230.  568. 
Albriiii,  Giuseppe,  568. 
Albuera,  batUe  of,  9. 16. 
Aldbiades,  beauty  of  his  person,  309. 
General  charm  of  his  name,  303.  His 
character,  316.  744. 
Alexander  the  Great,  his  visit  to  the 
tomb  of  AJax,  89.  647.    His  sarcopha- 
gus, 596.   His  chastity,  696.  655.    His 
reply  to  Parmenlo  after  the  battle  of 
luus,  808. 
Alexander,  Emperor  of  Russia,  580. 

675.  749. 
Alexander  IIL,  submissioD  of  Barb»- 

rossato,  771. 
Alfleri,  Vittorio,  his  Ufe  quoted,  49.  His 
tomb  in  the  church  of  Santa  Croce, 
48.    His  memory  dear  to  the  Italians, 
776. 
Alfonso  III.,  46, 46.  107.  479, 480.    His 

wife  Isabella,  107. 
Algiers,  604.  7J6. 
Alhama,566. 

All  Pacha  of  Yanina,  portrait  of,  91.  98. 
His  letter  in  Latin  to  Lord  Byron, 
93.  His  assassination,  93.  His  mur- 
der of  Giaflhr,  Pacha  of  Argyro  Cas- 
tro, 84.  The  original  of  Lambro,  644. 
'  All  Is  vanity,  saith  the  Preacher,'  466. 
Alia  Hu  t  70.  6A5. 

Allegra  (Lord  Byron's  natural  daugh- 
ter), 418« 
Alliance,  the  Holy,  530.  G68. 
Alphseus,  river,  99. 
Alpfatula,  Julia,  her  death,  36.    Heraf- 

fectlng  epitaph,  36.  is. 
Alps,  the,  35.  50. 
Alterkirchen,  34. 
Alyplus,  784. 

Amber,  susceptible  of  a  perftune,  89. 
Ambition,  39, 38.  69. 188.  804.  709. 
Ambraclan  Gulf,   Stansas  written  In 
passing  the,  644.    Reflections  on  the 
past  and  present  state  of,  91 . 
Ambrosian  library  at  Milan,  778. 
America,  69.  481.  746. 
*  AmitI6  est  I'Amour  sans  Ailes,*  419. 
Amulets,  the  belief  in,  universal  In  the 
East,  83. 


Anacreon,  his  *  9am  ktyut  Ar^m ' 

translated,  880.  His  MfMms««4r  »•«■ 
Afmst  translated,  380.  His  morals 
worse  than  those  of  Ovid,  696. 

Anastasius  Macedon,  799. 

Anastaslus,  Hope's,  438. 

Ancestry,  676. 

'  And  wilt  thou  weep  when  I  am  low.' 
640. 

*  And  thou  art  dead,  as  young  and  (Ur,* 

651. 

*  And  thou  wert  sad  I '  479. 
Andalusiaa  nobleman,  adventures  oL 

694. 
Anderaach,  84. 

Andrews,  Bishop,  a  punster,  440. 
Andrews,  Miles  Peter,  esq.,  his  pro- 
logues, 481.  Some  acooont  of,  431.  IS. 
Andromache,  633. 
Anent,  716. 

Angelo,  Michael,  his  tomb  In  the  church 
of  Sanu  Croce,  48.    His  Statue  of 
Moses,  509.   His  Last  Judgment,  503. 
His  copy  of  Dante,  593.    Treatment 
of,  by  JuUus  II.,  996.   Neglect  of;  hj 
Leo  X.,  608.    Anecdote  of,  806. 
Angelo,  St.,  Castle  of,  56.  313. 
Angiolinl,  dancer,  430. 
Anger,  66.  97.  607. 
Angling,  *  the  cruelea  and  stupidest  of 

sports,'  736. 
Anne,  Unes  to,  536. 
Annesley,  hill  near,  476. 
Annuitants,  alleged  longevity  of,  616. 
Anstey's  Bath  Guide,  766.  809. 
Anteros,  189. 
Anthony,  St.,  his  recipe  for  hot  blood, 

697, 
Antigonus,  806. 
Anti  Jacobin,  614. 
Antllochus,  tomb  of,  69.  648. 
Antlnous,  his  heroic  death,  16. 
Antoninus  Plus,  789. 
Antony,  91.    His  person  described,  308. 

The  slave  of  love,  698.  668. 
Apelles,  609. 
Apennines.  60.  499. 
Apidus,  519. 
ApoUo,  641. 
Apollo  Belvidere,  60. 
Appearances,  *  the  Joint  on  which  good 

sodety  hinges,'  738. 
Appetite,  657. 
Applause,  popular,  686. 
Arata,Ufeofthe,86. 
Ararat,  Mount,  989. 
Arcadia,  764. 
Archldarous,  169. 
Archimedes,  749. 
Archipelago.  36.  179. 
Ardennes,  forest  of.  81. 
Aretlno,  Pletro,  779. 
Aretino,  Leonardo,  499. 
Argos,  190. 

Argus.  Ulysses'  dog,  631. 
Argyle  Institution,  431. 
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Argjrro-Caitro,  84. 

Arlosto,  hii  portrait  by  Titian,  146. 
HU  bait,  46.  776.  Contrasted  with 
Taaao.  501 .  HU  perwn  respected  by 
the  public  robber,  805. 

Aristldef,  807. 

ArUtlppus,  698. 

Aristophanes,  625. 

Aristotle,  601.  745. 

Arithmetic,  poets  of.  788. 

•  Armageddon,*  Jownshend's,  441. 
Army,  685. 
Army  tailor,  70. 
Amaouts,  or  Albanese,  762.    Their  re- 

•emblance  to  the  hlghlanders  of  Scot- 
land, 762 

Amo,  river,  47. 704. 

Arqui,  45.  774. 

•  Art  of  Happiness,*  Horace's,  729. 

•  A  spirit  pass*d  before  me,*  468. 

•  As  o'er  the  cold  sepulchral  stone,*  543. 
Asdrabal,  165. 
AslLalon,378. 
Aspfaaltes,  lake,  S2. 
Astarias,8. 

•  Atalantii,*  Account  of  Mrs.  Manley  s, 

718. 
Athanasian  creed,  670. 

•  Atheisu  Fulminato,*  the  old  religious 

play  of.  690,  set. 

Athenseus,  625. 

Athenians,  character  of  the,  764. 

Athens,  apostrophe  to,  16.  Reflections 
on  the  past  and  present  condition  of. 
16.  Its  situation  and  climate.  16. 
764.  On  the  plunder  of  the  works  of 
art  at.  17. 

Athens,  Maid  of.  545. 

Athos,  Mount,  19.  66.  Project  for  hew- 
ing it  into  a  statue  of  Alexander,  726. 

Atlas,  60. 

•  Attic  Bee,*  754. 
Atticus,  452. 

Attila,  his  harangue  to  his  army  pre- 
vious to  the  battle  of  Chalons,  460. 

Augury,  642. 

•  Augusta,  Stanxas  to,'  470.    *  Epistle 

to,'  470. 
Augustin,    St.,   his   confessions,  596. 

751. 
Augustus  Caesar,  462. 784. 
Auld  lang  syne,  707. 
Aurora  Borealis,  517.    '  Don  Juan,*  a 

Tersified.  677. 
Aiuterlitx.  batUe  of.  458. 
Authors,  151.  422.  657. 
Autocrat,  699. 

Autumn,  an  English,  described,  78^ 
Avarice,  *  a  good  old  gentlemanly  Tlce,' 

609.    Panegyric  on.  719. 
Ave  Maria !  639. 
Avenches,  35. 
ATcntlcum,  35. 
ATlgnon,773. 

*  Away,  away,  ye  notes  of  woe,*  650. 

*  Away,  ye  gay  landscapes,  ye  gardens  of 

roses! '401. 

*  A  year  ago  you  swore,*  Sec.  563. 
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Babel,  tower  of,  658, 
Babylon,  ruins  of,  658. 
Bacchus,  626.  788.    Temple  of,  783. 
Back-woodsmen.  Kentuckian.  690. 
Bacon.  Friar,  his  brazen  head,  610.  The 
dlscoTcrer  of  gunpowder,  687. 


Bacon.  Lord,  638,  744.  Essay  on  Em- 
pire, 665.  Inaccuracies  in  his  Apo- 
phthegms, 806.    Saying  of,  786. 

BaiUie.  Joanna,  196.  Her  *  Family  Le- 
gend,' 196. 

BaUlie.  Dr.  Matthew,  707.  His  Tisit  to 
Lord  Byron,  593.  Remarkable  for 
plainness  of  speech,  707. 

Balgownie,  brig  of,  705. 

Baltic,  455. 

Banduslan  Fountain,  785. 

Banks,  Sir  Joseph,  2. 

Bankes,  William,  esq.  629. 

Banshie,  superstition  of  the,  754. 

Barbarossa,  Frederic,  his  submission  to 
Pope  Alexander  the  Third,  43^  771. 

Barings,  the,  719. 

BamaTe,  Pierre- Joseph,  £91. 

Barometer,  marine,  iU  great  Taloe,  651. 

Barossa,  batole  of.  455. 

Barratarla.  account  of  the  buccaneer 
establishment  at,  107. 

Barrey,  Ludorick,  456. 

Barrow,  Dr.  Isaac,  his  Sermons,  625. 

Barrow,  Sir  John,  his  *  Life  of  Petar 
the  Great,'  161.  His '  EyentftU  His- 
tory of  the  Mutiny  of  the  Bounty,* 
161.  Hi«  testimony  to  the  accuracy 
of  Lord  Byron's  description  of  a 
shipwreck.  615.  His  account  of  the 
cyanometer,  651.  And  of  the  marine 
barometer,  651. 
Barthelimi,  M.,  766. 
Basil!,  Lord  Byron's  Athenian  serranC, 

762. 
Bashfulnesa,  79. 
Bath  Guide.  Anstey's,  756. 809. 
Bathurst.  Captain,  645. 
Battle,  30.  98.  127, 128.  684,685. 
Bariad  and  Mnriad,  extinguishment  of 

the  Delia  Cruscans  by  the,  433. 
Baxter,  Richard,  444.    His  Shore,  444. 
Bay  of  Biscay,  5. 
Bayard,  Chevalier,  311. 
Bayes,  bis  expedient,  446. 
Beatrice  of  Dante,  497.  630. 
Beattle,  Dr.,  his  reflections  on  dreams, 

643. 
Beauhamais,  Eugene,  his  testimony  to 

the  correctness  of  Lord  Byron's  deli- 
neation of  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  990. 

Beaumont,  Sir  George,  511.  805. 
Beauty.  10.  67, 68.  78, 79.  597. 685.  797. 
747. 

Becher,  Rer.  John,  'Answer  to  hh 
complaint  that  one  of  Lord  Byron's 
descriptions  was  rather  too  warmly 
drawn,'  402.  *  Lines  addressed  to.  on 
his  advising  Lord  Byron  to  mix  more 
with  society,'  410. 

Becket,  Thomas  i,  his  tomb,  in  Canter- 
bury Cathedral.  710. 

Beckford,  William,  esq.,  his  residence 
at  Cintra  described,  0.  Character  of 
his  *  Vathek,*  6.    Some  account  of,  6. 

Bed  of  Ware,  660. 

Bedlam.  714. 

Beggar's  Opera,  Gay's,  444,  474. 

Behmen,  Jacob,  his  reveries,  668. 

Belisarius,  784.  *  A  hero,  conqueror, 
and  cuckold,*  628. 

Belshaisar,  vision  of.  465. 635. 

Belshazxar,  lines  to.  56a 

Benbow,  William,  317. 

Bender,  obstinacy  of  CharlesXII.  at,694. 

Bentley.  Dr.  Richard.  397. 

Bentoni,  Countess,  230. 

Bensonl,  Vittor,  230. 


*  Bcppo,  a  Venetian  Sbetrj,'  14S. 
Beranger,  M.,  697. 
Bergami,  Prlnoeaa  of 

and  chamberlain,  658^ 
Berkeley,  Bishop,  Ua 

ceming  the  existenea  of 
Berlin.  598.  709. 
Bernard,  St.,  monks  oC  TCft. 
Bernese  Alps,  86. 
Bemi,  the  father  of  the 

writing.  I4X  48S. 
Bemls,Abb^de,19&. 
Bertram.  Mathnrin^  Uagedy  id, 
Betty,  William  Henry  West,  (tfae 

Boscius,)4S9 
Bigamy.  698. 
Bigotry.  6. 174. 

BUe.  energetic  deacrfbfld,  flSC 
Biscay.  Bay  of,  5. 
Birds,  belief  that  tfaeaooiaaf  A 

inhabit  the  forma  oC^  m, 
Biren,  John  Ernest,  Duke  of 

7G9 
Blac^  Friar  of  Kewi 

754. 
Blackbom,  Ardifalshop.  107 

BlackflCt,  Joseph,  the 

UO.  432. 547. 
BUckmore,  Sir  BSchard,  4SC. 
Blackwood's  Magaiinr.  tts 

Don  Juan,  681,  SftS 

vatlons  upon  its 

Juan,' 800.  Ciitfasal 
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Blair,  Dr.,  bia 

Blake,  fashionable 

Bland,  Rev.  Robert,    hi*  *  CoGicov 

fhmt  the  Greek  Antholaey.  «34  ^ 
Blank-verse.  exeeUeoee  of  r^yme  ff-vr 

in  English  poetry,  «39l  OH.  •!(«. 
Blasphemy,  and  bUsphemcra,  C6r<734 
Blatant  Beut,  7. 

Blesstngton,  Coimtcsa  oC   liufum.     . 

on  her  taking  avUUcaDcd  *  lirK»> 

diso,*  577.    Lines  wiitlen  at  th*  r^ 

quest  of,  S77. 

Bligh,  Captafai.  bla  KarratiPe  tf  ikr 

Mutiny  of  the  Boonty.  ISl. 
Blood  *  only  serrca  to 

hands,*  709. 
Bloomfleld,  Bbbect.  «K 
BloomfieUL  Nathaniel, 
Blucher,  Manhal.  Gas. 
Blue,  Instrument  Cor 

tensity  of.  651. 
Blue  Devils,  748. 
Blue-Stocking.  149.  507 

•  Blue-Stocking  Qnbw* 

•  Bldxs,  Tn ;  a  Literary 
I  Bluca,  140. 151. 807.  €»l.  7t&. 
I  Boabdn.996. 

•  Boatswain,*  Lord  Byna^a   9m  r-a 

dog.  589.    *  Ixacaanoe  «b  hts  v-r 

ment.  589. 
Boccaodo,  treatment  of  Ws  ■Fbw.  *x 

Defenoe  of,  77B. 
Bfisotia,  12.  764. 
Boehm,  Mrs.,  149- 
Boileau,  his 

774. 
Bolero,  788. 
Boleyn,  Anne,  her 

fold,  108. 
BoUngbroke,  Lord,  Ursa 

duoe  Pope.  427. 
BoUvar.  Simen,a8B. 
Bonn,  7091 
Bonne  fortune,  748. 
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BoimlTard,Fna9oli  ds,  ieeount  of,189. 

Booby,  Lady,  663. 

Boon,  Daniel,  the  Kentackian  badL- 

woodamaa,  flPOi 
Bores,  734. 
*  Born  in  a  garret,  in  the  kitchen  bred,' 

469. 
Borysthenet,  the,  165. 
Botcan,  AimogaTi,  899. 
Botphonu,  the,  663. 
Bosquet  de  Julie,  98. 
Boswell,  James,  esq.,46S. 
Botany  Bay,  638. 
Bourbon.  Duke  of,  Conitable  of  France, 

308.311,819.500. 
Bottts-rtm^s,  755. 
Bowles,  Rer.   WllUam  Llile,    *  The 

maudlin  prince  of  moamful  toane* 

teen,*  496.  His  *  Spirit  of  DiscoTery,* 

496.   *  Llnei  on  hii  editloo  of  Pope,* 

426. 
Boxing,  449. 
Braemar,  401. 
Braham,  John,  singer,  463. 
Brandy  for  heroes  1 169. 
Brasidas,  16. 
Brass,  Corinthian,  674. 
Brare,  picture  of  the  truly,  693. 
Bread  ftuit.  164. 
Brennus,  SOOl 
Brenta,  45. 
Brewster,    Sir  Darld,   hif    '  Natural 

ftlagic'  809.    Hlfl  *  Life  of  Newton,* 

677. 704.    His  description  of  Bishop 

Berkeley's  theory,  711. 
Briareus,  670. 

*  BaiDi  OP  Abtdos,*  77.  651. 
Bridge  of  Sighs,  49. 769. 

*  Brig  of  Balgownie,'  706. 

*  Bright  be  the  place  of  thy  soul  I  *  637. 
Brighton,  Parillon  at,  749. 

Brissot  de  Wanrille,  591. 
Brifttol.  437. 

*  BriUsh  Critic.*  580.  799. 

British  Rerlew,  the*  Old  Glri*s  Reriew,* 
609.  *  My  Grandmother*s  Reriew,' 
581.  609.  Lord  Byron's  *  Letter  to 
the  Editor  of,*  798. 

Brocken,  sqperstitlon  of  the,  309. 

Bronxe  wolf  of  Rome,  51.  781. 

Brougham,  Henry,  esq.  (now  Lord 
Brougham  and  Vaux),  419. 499. 

Bsougbton,  the  regidde,  his  monument 
at  Veray,  38. 

Brown,  Dr.  Thomas,  hia  Paradise  of 
Coquettes.  807. 

Browne,  Sir  Thomas,  his  *  Religio  Me- 
dici.' 79.  His  encomium  on  sleep, 
G43. 

Bruce,  Abyssinian,  his  description  of  a 
simoom.  65. 

Brummell.  William,  150. 718. 

Brunck.  Professor.  807. 

Brunswick,  Duke  oC  his  death  at 
Quatre-Bras,  3a 

Brussels.  30. 

Brutus,  747. 

Bryant,  Jacob,  on  the  existence  of  Troy, 
648. 

Brydges,  Sir  Egerton.  his  *  Letters  on 
the  Character  and  Poetical  Genius  of 
Byron,*  586.  Critical  notes  by,^as«/M. 

Buceotaur.  43. 

Budgell,  Eustace,  his  *  leap  into  the 
Thames,*  459. 

Bull  fight,  description  of  a,  19, 13.  784. 

ftuooaparte.  Jacopo,  his  '  Sacco  di  Ro- 
ma,* 313.  500. 


Buonaparte,  Luden,  his  *  Charle- 
magne,' 435. 

Buonaparte,  N^wleon,  460.  696.  661. 
698.  749.  •  The  Triptolemus  of  the 
British  Ikrmer,*  539.  His  exclamation 
on  the  lou  of  his  old  guard,  709.  His 
character,  39.  560.     *  Odi  to,  460. 

*  LiKSs  on  his  escape  from  Elba,* 
661. 

Burdett,  Sir  Francis,  his  style  of  elo- 
quence, 591. 

Burgage  tenures  and  tithes,  *  discord's 
torches,'  766. 

Burgess,  Sir  James  Bland,  his  epic  of 

*  Richard  the  First'  sold  to  line  trunks, 
449.  804. 

Burgoyne,  General,  690. 

Burke,  Edmund,  9. 169. 

Burlesque,  641. 

Bumey^  Dr.,  his  character  of  Jewish 
moslc,  463. 

Bums,  Robert,  *  What  would  he  hare 
been,  if  a  patrician? '439.  His  youth- 
Ail  pranks,  638. 

Bnrun,  Ralph  de,  378. 

Busby,  Thomas,  Mus.  Doct.,  his  mono- 
logue on  the  opening  of  Drury  Lane 
Theatre,  467.  Parody  on  his  mono- 
logue, 653. 

Bute,  Lord,  691. 

Butler,  Dr.  (head-master  at  Harrow), 
383.406,406.  '  Lines  on  his  being  ap- 
pointed head-master  at  Harrow,'  888^ 

'By  the  rirers  of  Babylon,'  467. 

Byng,  Admiral,  hi|  court-martial,  7. 

Byxon,  Sir  John,  the  Little,  with  the 
great  beard,  378. 

By  BON,  two  of  the  family  of,  at  the  siege 
of  Calais,  and  battle  of  Cressy,  878. 

Byron,  Sir  John,  created  (1643)  Baron 
Byron  of  Rochdale ;  some  account  of, 
378. 

Byxon,  Sir  Nicholas,  his  character  by 
Iiord  Clarendon,  378. 

Byron,  Sir  Richard,  tribute  to  his  va- 
lour  and  fidelity,  378. 

Byron,  Admiral  John  (grandfiither  of 
the  Poet),  his  proverbial  ill-luck  at 
sea,  471.  His  ^Ipwreck  and  suffer- 
ings. 617.  *  My  grand-dad's  Narra- 
tlT«,*  693. 

Byron, William,  fifth  Lord  (grand-uncle 
oftbe  Poet),  401 

Byron,  Captain  John  (fkther  of  the 
Poet),  407. 

Byron,  Mrs.  (mother  of  the  Poet), 
300. 

Byron,  Honourable  Augusta  (sister  of 
the  Poet).  See  Leigh,  Honourable 
Augusta. 

Byron,  Lady,  439.  468.  479.  673l  699. 
630.  801.  *  LtNXS  on  hearing  that  she 
was  ill,*  479.  '  Lines  on  reading  in  the 
newspapers  that  she  had  been  pa- 
troneu  of  a  charity  ball,'  673. 

Byron,  Honourable  Augusta  Ada 
(daughter  of  the  Poet),  98. 41. 468. 

Byzantium,  43. 


c. 


Cabot,  Sebastian,  801. 

Cadis,  11. 699. 611. 

C:adis.  •  The  Giri  of,'  14. 

C«sar,  Augustus,  his  character,  462. 

Cvsar,  Julius,  69.  307.    His  character, 

687.783.    His  Uurel  wreath,  66.307. 

*  The  suitor  of  lore,*  167.  698. 


•  Cain,  a  Mystery,'  316. 
Cairn  Gorme,  7U0. 
Calderon,  599. 

•  Caledonian  Meeting,  Addreu  intended 

to  be  recited  at,*  668. 

Calenture,  988.  766. 

Caligula,  199.    His  wish,  679. 

CafanatSea.110.  696. 

'  Calmar  and  Orla,  Death  of;*  411. 

Caipe,  18. 

Cal?in,444. 

Calypso,  isles  of,  19. 

Cambridge  Unirersity,  897.  436.  438. 

Cambyses,  697. 

Camilla,  738. 

Camoens,494.  « Stanaas  to  a  lady,  with 
the  poems  of,*  389. 

Campbell, Thomas, esq,  433.  His 'Plea- 
sures of  Hope,'  433.  InadTertendes 
in  his  *  LiTes  of  the  Poets,*  809.    His 

*  Gertrude  of  Wyoming.*  448.    CriU- 
cal  notes  by,  pauiim. 

Can  Grande^  630. 

CJandIa,  43.  690. 

Cannc,  battle  of,  36. 

Canning,  Right  Hon.  George,  his  opi- 
nion of  the  *  Bride  of  Abydos,*  86. 
His  inscription  for  Mrs.  Brownrigg. 
the  *  Prentl-eide,'  614.  His  defence 
of  public  schools  and  untTersities, 
W6.    HU  character.  639.  667. 

CanoYa,  48.  930.  *  Lines  on  his  bust  of 
Helen.'  668. 

Cant.  *  The  crying  sin  of  the  times,* 
667. 

Cantemlr.  Demetrius,  Ms  History  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire.  666.  670. 

Canterbury  cathedral,  710. 

Capitol,  the,  789. 

(TapitoUne  HUl.  47. 

Capo  d'lstria.  194. 

Capo  d*Istrlas,  Count,  638. 

Capo  dt  Bore,  69. 

Caracalla,  789. 

Caractacus.  731. 766. 

C^aTagglo.  739. 

(^bonari.  531. 

Care.  707. 

Carlile.  Richard.  668. 

Carlisle  (Frederick  Howard),  fifth  Earl 
of,  439.  436.  Character  of  his  poems, 
876.  Dedication  of  '  Hours  of  Idle- 
ness  '  to,  376. 

Carlisle  (Isabella  Byron),  Coontess  of, 
375. 

Carlo  Dolce.  943. 739. 

Carnage.  686. 699. 

CamlTal,  146.  669. 

•  Carounb.  Lines  to.*  381. 389. 
Caroline,  Queen  of  England,  S74.  686. 

670.  718. 
Carr.  Sir  John.  14. 890.  436. 
Carrer.  ImproTvisatore.  830. 
Carthage,  690. 
Gary,  Rer.  Henry  Francis,  his  transli^ 

tion  of  Dante,  497. 499.  60^  506. 
Carysfort  (John  Joshua  Proby).  first 

Earl  of,  his  *  Poems  and  Tragedies,' 

451. 
Cash,  potency  of,  790. 
Casimir.  John,  King  of  Poland,  154. 
(Sastalian  dews,  3. 764. 
Castelnan.  his  *  Ilistoire  de  la  NouYClIe 

Russie,*  666. 
Castlereagh.  Viscount  (Robert  Stewart, 

Marquis  of  Londonderry),  631.  874. 

669.  701.  709.    *  EnoRAMs  on.'  574. 

*  EprrAPB  on,'  674. 
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Caitrl,  Tillage  of.  3. 
Catalani,  Madame,  430. 
Catharine  I.  of  Rusiia,  630. 
Catharine  II.  of  Riusia,  67Si  701.  707, 

706. 
Cathay,  720. 
Catiline,  676. 

Cato,  lends  his  wifo  to  Hortensius,  668. 
Catullus,  the  scholar  of  *  Love,'  628. 

His  *  Ad  Lesbiam,*  translated.  379. 

His  *  Lugete,  Veneres^  Cupldineique»* 

translated,  379. 
Caucasus,  Mount,  436. 
Cavalier  Servente,  148.  701. 
Cecilia  Metella,  tomb  of,  52. 
Cecrops,  454. 
Cellini,  Benrenuto,  312. 
C^DtllTre,  Mrs.,  character  of  her  come- 
dies, 19L    DroTe  Congreve  irom  the 

stage,  194. 
Cephalonia,  20. 
Cephisus,  riter  oC  101. 453. 
Ceres,  720. 

Certosa  cemetery,  378. 
Cerrantes,  677.    Character  of  his  *  Don 

Quixote,*  727. 
Cheronea,  31. 
Chalons,  battle  of.  56a 
Chamouni,  36. 
Chandler,  Dr.,  18.  764. 
Change,  718. 
Chancrejr,  Francis,  R.A.|  610. 

*  Charity  Ball,  Lines  on  reading  that 

Lady  Byron  was  patroness  of  a,* 

573. 
Charlemagne,  633. 
Charlemont,  Mrs.,  460. 
Charles  I.,  231. 731. 
Charles  V.  of  Spain,  461. 
Charles  XIL  of  Sweden,  his  obstinacy 

at  Bender.  694. 
Charlotte,  Princess  of  Wales,  Lines  to, 

552.    Reflections  on  her  death,  718. 

*  Stanzas  on  her  death,'  59. 
Charlotte,  Queen.  516. 
Chase,  the  English,  733. 
Chateaubriand,  Viscount.  533. 
Chatham,  first  Earl  of,  72& 
Chatterton,  Thomas,  726. 
Chaucer,  445. 

Chaworth,  Mary  Anne  (afterwards  Mrs. 
Musters),  384.  *  Fraombnt  written 
shortly    after    her   marriage/  384. 

*  Stanzas  to.  Oh  1  had  my  fate,*  415. 

*  Farkwbll  to,'  537.  *  Stanzas  to,  on 
the  author's  leaving  England,*  542. 

Cheltenham,  166. 

Cheops,  King,  his  pyramid.  610. 

Chesterfield.  Earl  of,  his  speech,  on  the 

play-house  bill,  444.    His  remark  on 

hunting,  138. 

'  ChILDB  HaKOLO'S  PlLOBlMAOl,*  1. 

Childe  Buron,  3. 

*  ChUdish  Recollections,*  404. 
ChUdren,  333, 334.  634. 

*  Chttl  and  mirk  Is  the  nightly  blast,* 

543. 
'  Chillon,  Prisonbb  or,'  138. 
Chillon,  Sonnet  on,  138. 
Chtmari,  50. 

Chimariot  Mountains,  21. 
Chios  a,  war  of,  772. 
ChiTalry.2.641. 
Christ,  *  Pure  Creed  of,  made  sanctk» 

ofallill,-744. 
ChritUbel.  126.  468. 
Christianity.  744. 
Chrysostom,  St..  096. 


Churches,  658. 

*  Churchill's  Grave.*  564. 

Cicero,  a  punster,  440. 

Cicesbeo,  148. 

Cid,  52a  530. 

Cigars,  168. 

Cindnnatus,  532. 

Cintra.  6.    Convention  of,  7. 

Circassians,  671. 

Circus  at  Rome,  56.    Maximus,  783. 

Citharon,  Mount,  764. 

Cities,  overthrow  of  great,  690. 

Civilisation.  690. 

Clare  (John  Fitsgibbon).  Earl  of.  406. 

*  Lines  on,'  406.    *  Stanzas  to,*  413. 
Clar«ns,39. 

Clarke,  Dr.  Edwaid  Daniel,  17. 27. 648. 

650. 
Clarke,  Hewson,  435.  437. 
Classics,  too  early  study  oC  SO. 
Claudian.  his  *  Old  Man  of  Verona,* 

530. 
Cleonice  and  Pausanias,  story  of,  188. 
Cleopatra,  748. 
Clergy,  736. 
CUtumnus,  the  river,  49.    Temple  at, 

49. 
Clootz,  Anacharsis.  691 . 
Clytemnestra,  703t 
Cobbett,  Wiinam.  7.  667.    *  Epigram 

on  his  digging  up  Tbm  Palne's  bones,' 

573. 
Coblents,  34. 
Cocker,  789. 

Cogniac,  apostrophised.  645. 
Cohen,  Mr.  Francis  (now  Sir  Frauds 

Palgrave)^  786. 
Colchis,  634. 
Coleridge,   Samuel  Taylor,  esq.,  425. 

588.  591.  599.  608.  638. 804. 
Coligny,  38. 
Coliseum,  65.  57.  190. 
College  educatirm,  advantages  of  a,  596. 

*  College  Examination,  Thoughts  sug* 
gested  by,*  397. 

Collini,  Slgnora.  430. 

(dolman.  George.  Jun..  430. 

Cologne,  709. 

Colonna.  Cape,  26.  761. 

Colton,  Rev.  Caleb.  564. 

Columbia,  52. 

Columbus,  601.  745. 751. 

Comboloio,  or  Turkish  rosary,  83^  102. 

Comedy,  the  day  of;  gone  by,  734. 

Common  Lot,  answer  to  a  beautiiUl 

poem,  entitled  the,  409. 
Commonwealth,  213.  481. 
Condorcet.  Marquis  de,  691. 
Congreve,  194. 
Congreve  rockets,  602. 
'  Conquest,  the,*  a  fragment,  574. 
Consdenoe,  67.  163.  178. 187.  699.  605. 

628. 
Constantinople,  25.    Slave  market  at, 

described.  652. 
CoHversationists.  734. 
Cookery,  sdence  of,  748. 
Copyright,  sums  paid  by  Mr.  Mum^ 

to  Lord  Byron  for,  421. 
Coquette,  724. 
Coray,  765. 

*  Corinne,*  quoted,  607. 
Corinth,  46. 

'  Corinth,  Sibob  or,*  120. 

Corinthian  brass,  672. 

'  Cornelian.*  the,  898. 

Cornelian    heart  which   was  tonAen, 

*  Lines  on,'  652. 


Cornwall,  Barrjr  (Bryan  W 

tor),  716. 
Coron,  boy  of,  96. 
«  Corsair,  the ,  «  Trie,*  ». 
*  Cort^o,'  148.  604. 
Cottle,  Joseph,  hit  •  AUk«d,' 

of  ColomUa,'  427 

tory  Epistla  to  Loid  Byran,* 
'  Could  I  renuMmt  the  riT< 

565. 
'  Could  love  for  evw, 
Coumourgi,  All,  Itt. 
Country  and  town, 

tween,  758. 
Courage,  48.  229. 
Cowley,   his  imttatioa    of 

*  Old  Man  of  Vcraosk'  AM. 
Cowper,  433. 

Coxcomb,  648. 

Coxe.  Archdeacon,  his  *  ]Jfc  «f 

borough,*  6Stt.  65».     Bfe  *  LUe 

Robert  Walpol*,- <B&. 
Crabbe,    Rev.  Gmse,   « 

ture's  steroiik  pala|«r,i 

434. ;  *  the  first   la    poiaa  ^ 

and  genius,'  434. ;  *  tht  IraB  ^ 

poeU,*804. 
Craning.  738. 
Crashaw,  Richard,  638.    Govky^ 

on.  636. 
Creation,  326. 
Cribb,  Tom,  pogOisC  4fi3k. 
Critic,  Sberldau'a.  too  goo4  fcr  « 

474. 
Croker,  Croftoo,  hia  ■  Fairr 

754. 
Croker,  Right  Hon.  John 

query  ooncemlag  tho  *  Btide  mi 

dos.'77. 
Croly.Rev.Dr.Geor9e.7iC.  His* 

of  Cato  to  Lont  Byroo,*  a6&. 
Cromwell,  Oliver,  *  ttm  sagoat  at 

ers,'  51. 
Crowe,  Rev.  WUUas,  his 

*  Eo^h  Barda,  oad 
ers* 427. 

Crascan  school  ot  poaCry, 

Giflbni.804. 
Cullodesi,  hcttlo  of,  401. 
CumberUnd,  Duke  ot, 

den,  660. 
CumberlaxHl,  Richard,  OL 
Curraa,  Right  Hon.  John  Fisilpat. 
Currie,  Dr.,  his  Life  of  Boraa,  <l^ 
*  Curse  or  Minbrva,*  423. 
Curtis,  Sir  WlUIasD,  633.  711. 
Cuvier,  Barao,318.7Q0. 
Cyanometer, ««— *-^>>^_  6&L 
Cycladet,  622.  647. 
Cypress  tree,  6& 
Cyrus,  620 

0. 


Dallaway,  Rev.  Jamm»  Ub 

ttnople '  qoofeed,  63. 
Dalrympte,  Sir  Hew,  his 
*  Damstas.*  a  character, : 
Danes,  Count  de.  6B0. 
Damme,  the  BrWah,  7LSw 
Danoe,  FyrrUc,  631  637. 
Danoeof  Death,  Hntbrw 

lar*s,  746. 
Dandag,  30. 648. 746. 
Dandles,  Dynasty  of  the,  ISft. 
Daadolo,II«iir7,the 

43.771. 
Dandy,  described.  lOL 
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Dante.  44.  4B.  497.  fi04.  777.  805.  Hii 
Beatrice,  630.  ImiUtkm  of,  639.  HU 
*  helf.way  bouM '  of  life,  639.  *  Pbo- 
PHICY  OP,'  496. 

DantoD,  891. 

DerdaDeUei,  649. 

*  Daeknbm,'  568. 

Dam,  M.,  hii  picture  of  Venetlaii  lo- 

detj  and  mannert,  789. 
Darwin,  Erasmuf,  his '  pompooi  chime,' 

434.    Hia '  Botanic  Ganien,*  434.   Put 

down  by  a  poem  In  the  Anti-Jacobin, 

804. 
Datec,  *  a  sort  of  poat-house,  where  the 

Fate*  change  hones,*  600. 
David,  King,  606.    His  harp,  468.    His 

hymns  characterised,  468. 
Davy,  Sir  Humphry,  611. 60S. 
Dead,  features  of  the,  63.    Belief  that 

the  souls  of,  Inhabit  the  forms  of  birds, 

89. 

*  Dbab  Doctob,  I  hare  read  your  play, 

669. 

*  Dbak  objict  of  defeated  care,*  546. 
Death,  V.  38.  55. 73.  388. 481.  565.  639. 

641.  647. 660.  656.  658.698. 705.  Shuns 
the  wretched,  607.  AdTanti^ges  of  an 
early,  641 .  701 .  *  The  sorerelgn's  soTe- 
relgn,*  706.  A  reformer,  706.  *  Dun- 
nest  of  aU  duns,'  744.  '  A  gaunt  gour- 
mand,' 744. 
Death  and  the  Lady,  630. 

*  Death  of  Calmar  and  Oria,'  41. 
Dee,  the,  416. 

De  Folz,  Gaston,  his  tomb  at  BArenna, 
650. 

*  DspoiMiD  Tkanspormxd  ;  a  Drama,' 

300. 
Deformity,  an  incentlTe  to  distinction, 

804. 
D*Herbelot,70. 
Dekker.  Thomas,  his  *  Wonder  of  a 

Kingdom,*  539. 
DeUwarr  (George-John   West),  fifth 

Earl.  877.   *  Vnaia  to,' 877.    'Lins 

on,'  417. 
Delphi,  fountain  of,  8. 
Deluge,  S8.  942. 
Democracy,  462. 

Demetrius  Polioreetes  described,  306. 
Demosthenes,  680,  531. 
Denham,  his  Cowper's  Hill,  710. 
Denman  (Lord  Chief  Justice),  his  trans- 
lation of  the  Greek  song  on  Harmo- 

dius  and  Aristogeiton,  SO. 
Dennis,  John,  critic,  443.     His  tract 

against  operas,  443. 
De  Panw,  his  writings  characterised, 

765. 
De  Quincey,  Mr.,  his  Confessions  of 

an  Opium  Eater,  642. 
De  Rets,  Cardinal,  his  account  of  a 

shipwreck   in    the   Gulf  of  Lyons, 

615. 
Derrish  Tkhlrl,  Lord  Byron's  Amaont 

Guide,  73. 121. 
Detatx,  (Seneral,  591. 
Despair,  29.  75.  103.  616. 689. 
Despotism,  662. 
Destiny,  51. 

Destruction  of  Sennacherib,  467. 
De  Tott,  Baron,  his  '  History  of  the 

Turks,*  714. 

*  Dkvil's  Dbivb  ;  an  unfinished  Rhap- 
.  sody,'  657. 

pf>Totlon,  319.  639.  670. 
Dilidin,  Thomas,  success  of  his '  Mother 
Goose.*  480. 


*  Dictionnalre  de  Trivoux,'  lu  defini- 

tion of  an  epic,  606. 

*  Diflldle  est  proprid,'  Ac.  of  Horace, 
disputes  on  the  meaning  of,  440. 

Dinner,  a  man's  hiq>plness  dependent 

on,  754. 
Dbiner-beU,  *  the  tocsin  of  the  soul,' 

657. 
Diogenes,  749.  754. 
Dlrce,  fountain  of,  764. 
Discontents,  progress  of  popular,  689. 
Disdar  Aga,  763. 
D'Israeli,  J.,  esq., '  Dedication  to  him 

of  Ob^nrations  upon  an  Article  in 

BhMdLwood's  Magaiine,*  800. 
'  Dives,  LiNBS  to,'  548. 
Dolce,  Carlo,  243.  732. 
Don,  Brig  of,  706. 

*  Don  Juan,'  578.    PreCsce,  678.    Tes- 

timonies of  Authors,  678.  Letter  to 
the  Editor  of  *  My  Grandmother's 
Rerlew,'798.  *  Obserratlons  upon  an 
Article  InBlackwood's  Magaiine,'  800. 
Dedication  of  *  Don  Juan '  to  Robert 
Southey,  esq.  588.  Preface  to  Cantos 
VL  VII.  VIII.,  666. 

Don  Quixote,  *  a  too  true  tale,*  727. 
Delight  of  reading,  in  the  original, 
743. 

Doomsday-book,  707. 

Dorotheus  of  Mltylene,  792. 

Dorset  (Thomas  SackrUle).   Earl  of, 

*  caUed  the  drama  forth,'  384. 
Dorset  (Charles   SackrlUe),  Earl  of. 

his  character,  384. 
Dorset  (George-JohnFrederIck),  fourth 

Duke  of,  884.    *  LiMas  occasioned  by 

the  death  of.'  560. 
Doubt,  698.  711. 
DoTer, '  dear,'  710. 
Dracbenfcls,  84.  709. 
Drapery  Misses,  715. 
Drawcansir,  440. 

*  Dream,  The,'  474.  Account  of  a  re- 
markable one,  648. 

Dreams,  266.  603. 

Dresden,  709. 

Drummond,  Sir  WlUlam,  196.  His 
'  Academical  Questions,'  quoted,  55. 

Drury,  Rer.  Dr.  Joseph,  50.  *  Luiia 
on  his  retiring  from  the  head-master- 
ship of  Harrow,'  383. 

Druryl>ane  Theatre,  *  Aooaass,  spoken 
at  the  opening  of,'  552. 

Drydeo,  his  *  Ode,*  804.  His  epigram 
under  Milton's  picture,  805, 806.    HU 

*  Palamon  and  Ardtc,'  80G.  His  *  Ab- 
salom and  Achitophel,*  639.  His 
'  Theodore  and  Honoria,'  639. 

Dubois,  Edward,  esq.,  his  satire,  en- 
titled *  My  Pocket  Book/  436. 

Dubost,  M.,  painter,  his  '  Beauty  and 
the  Beast,' 438. 

Duelling.  644. 

*  DuBT  between  CampbeU  and  Bowles, 

574. 
Duff,    Miss    Mary  (afterwards    Mrs. 

Robert   Cockbum),   Lord    Byron's 

boyish  attachment  for,  416. 
Dumourier,  590. 
Duppa,   Richard,   esq.,  his  *  Life  of 

Michael  Angelo,'  502,  503. 
Dwarfs,  660. 

*  Dying  Gladiator,'  56. 


B ,  Lines  to,  377. 

Early  death,  641.  706. 

Early  hours.  714. 

Earty  rising,  623. 

Eating,  655. 

Eblis,  Oriental  Prince  of  Darkness,  70. 

Eclectic.  685. 

Bdectic  Rerlew,  48.     lU  character  of 

*  Don  Juan,'  580. 
Economy,  707. 

Eddleston  (Cambridge  chorister),  398. 

*  LiMca  on  a  cornelian  given  to  Lord 
Byron  by,'  898. 

Edgworth,  Maria.  592. 

Edinburgh  Review,  419.  Its  Critique  on 

*  Hours  of  Idleness.'  419.  Strictures 
on  Its  remarks  on  the  literature  of 
modem  Greece,  766. 

Edward  the  Black  Prince,  his  tomb,  710. 
Bgeria,54. 782.  Fountahi  of,  54.  Grotto 

of,  54. 782. 
Egripo  (the  Negropont),  81. 
EhrenbreiUtdn,  34. 
Ekenhead,  Mr.,  129.  545.  620. 
Elba,  Isle  of,  462.  528. 
Eldon,  Earl  of,  his  Judgment  In  the  case 

of  *  (}ain,'  817.    His  impartiality,  750. 

*  Elboy  on  Newstead  Abbey,*  402. 
Elgin,  Lord,  17.  486.  468.  456. 
Elgfai  marbles,  463.  455. 

*  Eliza,  Lines  to,'  400. 
Elisabeth,  Queen,  her  avarice,  704. 
'Ellen,  Lines  to,'  Imitated  from  Car- 

tullus,  879. 
Ellis,  George,  esq.,  65 
Eloisa,  173. 

'  Eloisa  and  Abelard,*  Pope's,  806. 
Eloquence,  power  of,  744. 
'Emma,  Lines  to,' 881. 
Endor,  witch  of,  183.  465. 

*  Endorsement  to  Deed  of  Separation,' 
668. 

*  Englub  Baxos  and  Scotch  Rbtixw. 

BBS,'  420. 

English  look,  668. 

English  women,  726. 

Ennui,  *  the  best  of  fk-Iends  and  opiate 
draughts,' 686.  *  A  growth  of  English 
root,*  734. 

Enthutfasm,  a  moral  faiebriety,  729. 

Enry,  662. 

Epaminondas,  his  disinterestedness,  606. 

Epic  poem,  definition  of  an,  606. 

Epiobam  on  Moore*s  Operatic  Farce, 
or  Farcical  Opera,  548.  From  the 
French  of  Rulhl^res,  562.  572.  On 
my  Wedding  Day,  678.  On  Cobbett'i 
digging  up  Tom  Paine's  Bones,  573. 
«  The  world  It  a  bundle  of  hay,'  873, 
On  my  Wedding,  674.  On  the  Bra. 
siers'  Company  having  resolved  to 
present  an  Address  to  Queen  Caro> 
line,  574.    On  Lord  Castlereagh,  574. 

Epistle,  a  female,  described,  765. 

Epistle  to  a  (Hrnd,  in  answer  to  some 
Lines  exhorting  the  author  to  banlA 
care,  548. 

*  Epistlb  to  Augusta,*  470. 

Epitaph  on  a  friend,  377.  On  VlrgU 
and  Tlbullus,  by  Demetrius  Marsus, 
translated,  879.  On  John  Adams,  of 
Southwell,  a  carrier,  who  died  of 
drunkenness,  587.  Substitute  for  an, 
646.  My  own,  546.  For  Josrph 
Blackett,  lata  poet  and  shoemaker, 
SG 
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547.     For  WUliam  Pitt.  873.     For 

Fitsgerald,  Lord  Edward.  *  Sonnee  on 

GenUs,  Maduae  de.  4M. 

Lord  CMtlerei«h.  574. 

the  repeal  of  his  forfeiture.*  572. 

Gentlemen  fivmers,  TVO. 

Erasmus,  hU  Nauflragium,  614. 

Fitsgerald,  William  Thomas,  poeUstar, 

George  tho  Third*  457.  51&.  71*. 

Kratostratui,  455. 

421.  452. 

George  tb«  Foarth,  5Sdw  50.  Si  Ti 

Eros  and  Antero*,  182. 

Fletcher.  Wllliara  (Lord  Byron's  faith- 

583.  €95.  700.  7U.  726.    ^  &»i«r 

Erse  Unguage,  6t>7. 

(ill  valet),  5.  543. 

on  the  repeal  Off  Lord  Ed««d  Fz*^ 

Br^kine,  Lord,  734. 

Florence,  47.  498. 

gerald's  forfeitara,  872. 

Etiquette.  G61.  664. 

*  Florence'  (Mrs.  Spencer  Smith),  19. 

Georgia,  671. 

Etna.  56.  G20. 

Stansas  to,  543. 

Georgians,  beantr  of  the.  61. 

Eugene  of  SaT07,  SOI. 

Foppery,  807* 

Geramb,  Baron.  CampbeJl's.  SIX 

Euphues  (Barry  Cornwall),  685.  716. 

Forsyth,  Joseph,  esq.,  his  *  Italy,*  57. 

*  Gertrude  of  Wjooiiac.'  ds^vr^ 

Euripides,  translation  from  his  Medea, 

Fortitude,  82.  44.  98.  100.  742. 

448. 

*  'E^ru  inn^:  396. 

Fortune,  32.  51. 150.  225.  645.  654.  807. 

Gesner.  his  *  Death  of  Abd^aiSi 

Eustace's  *  Classical  Tour  in  Italy.* 

Forty-parson  power,  707. 

GhibeUines,  497.  499.  7««. 

strictures  on.  785. 

•  FoscARi,  the  Two ;  an  Historical  Tra- 

Ghost,  the  Newstoad,  753. 

*  Euthanasia,  When  Time,  or  soon  or 

ge<^y,*  277. 

Ghosts.  750. 751. 751.  760. 

late,'  550. 

Foscari  family,  790. 

Giallkr.  Pacha  of  Arcyro  Cafim.  u 

Eutropius,  the  eunuch,  and  minister  of 

Foscolo,  Ugo.  479.  His  account  of  PuL 

fate,  84. 

Arcadius,  character  of,  569. 

ci's  *  Morgante.'  482. 

Giant's  Grave,  viaJt  to,  CSl. 

Euxine,  or  Black  Sea,  description  of. 

Fox.  Right  Hon.  Charles  James,  473, 

*  GiAoua,  The ;  a  Ttm^eaH  of  aT«L 

653. 

474.  531.    « Lines  on  the  death  of,' 

ishTale;*  62. 

Evening  described,  45, 162.  639. 

399.    Saying  of.  526.    HU  grave,  526. 

Gibbon,  Edward. eeq.,  h^  chararer  «' 

Evil,  332.    Origin  of,  332. 

Fox  hunt,  an  English,  738. 

His  opinion  oa  the  advaasagn  -  • 

Exile,  4.  28.  289.  612. 

•  Fragment,'  878. 

public  educatloa.  596. 

ExpecUtion,  108.  009. 

*  Fragment,  written  shortly  after  the 

Gibraltar,  straks  oC,  18. 

Experience,  723.    The  chief  philoso- 

marriage of  Miss  Chaworth,*  384. 

Giflkrd.  Leea,  eaq.,  I.I^D^  KSi 

pher.  744. 

France,  528. 

Gifford.  WUIiain,  ca^.,  43S.  «B^  IH 

Eyes,  597.  749. 

*  Francssca  or  Rimixi  ;  *  fhmi  the  In- 

460.804. 

ferno  of.  Dante,  505. 

Ghi,7Q9. 

F. 

Francis,  Sir  PbUip,  the  probable  author 

Ghigo,  St.  768. 

of '  Junius,'  522. 

Giorgione,  146. 

Faintness,  sensation  of,  621.    The  last 

Franciscan  Convent  at  Athens,   437. 

*  Giri  of  Cadis,*  14. 

mortal  birth  of  pain,  481 . 

HA.  546. 

Glaciers.  SO. 

Fairy.  181. 

Frankfort,  458. 

Gladiator,  the  dytes.  stnsM  oa.  >:  - 

Faliero,  Marino,  Doge  of  Venice.  193. 

FrankUn.  Bei^amia,  523.  528.  580.  6SL 

Gladiators,  784. 

Faliero  Family.  190.  786. 

Frascati,  785.  433. 

Glenbervle  (SylveMer  Dai«l».  t^ 

Falkland  (Lucius  Cary),  Viscount,  403. 

Fraser,  Mrs.,  548. 

Lonl,501. 

431. 

Frederick  the  Second.  74.  409.     His 

Glory,  638.  673.  710. 

FalIofTeml,49. 

flight  from  Molwlts,  686. 

Godoy,  Don  Kanad.  9. 

Fame,  26.  29.  31.  35.  40.  128.  576.  609. 

*  Free  to  confess,'  the  phrase,  757. 

Goethe,  his  *  Kcnnat  da  das  LHd*  fr 

G-'il.  652.  679.  680.  686.  725.  807. 

Freedom.  52.  709. 

imitated.  77.    Ills  '  Faost.*  !$>:.   i. 

Family,  a  flne,  634. 

Free  wiU.  332. 

remarks  oo  *  Maafred,*  191.    I>^   - 

FHncy,  641. 

Frerc.  Right  Hon.  John  Hookham,  433. 

tion of  Marino  FaUero*  to.  IT     ^ 

*  Fakb  theb  wrll,  and  if  for  cTer,'  468. 

His  *  WhUUecraft,'  142.  586.    Writes 

*  Werther,'  197.    Lord  Byrwt*.  -e- 

'  Farewell  to  the  Muse,'  536. 

half  the  •  Needy  Knife-grinder.'  16. 

to,  197.    His  tribute  to  the  vr  - 

'  Farewell  1  if  ever  fondest  prayer,*  537. 

Friends.  705.  739.  742. 

of  Byron.  M4.     Dvdicittfca  ctf    ^ 

*  Farewell  to  Malta,'  548. 

Friendship.  742. 

danapalos*  to,  S44.    Ifia  chrar- 

Farmers,  700. 

Friuli,  44. 

*  Don  Juaa,'  dC7.     Bla  *  Jkyii^ 

Fashionable  world,  715.  736. 

Friisi*s  History  of  Ferrara.  182. 

pheies,*  727. 

Fate.  32.  6M.  727. 

Fry,  Mrs..  711. 

Gold.  719. 

'  Father  of  Light !  great  God  of  Hea- 

*  Fudge  Family,*  the  humour  of,  not 

Golden  Fleece,  6M. 

Ten,*  413. 

wit.  806. 

Goldoni*s  comediee,  794. 

Fauvel,  M.,  French  consul  at  Athens, 

Funds,  the  public,  718. 

Goldsmith,  Us  *"**rri>T<  iiftiirw  ' 

761.  764. 

Fuseli,  646. 

the  Lake  arhool  of  pMBry.  90*. 

Faux  pas.  in  England,  740. 

Future  Sute,  318. 

GoBdoU  described.  146. 

Faszioli,  the  Venetian,  629. 

GondoUen,  soocs  of  the  Tsfis-   c 

Fear,  752.  760. 

G. 

602.769. 

Features,  GGO. 

Gall.  M..  766. 

Good  Night,  the^  4.  Lord  Maw«l\ 

Feelings,  innate,  642. 

Galileo,  777.  His  tomb  in  Sanu  Crooa, 

Gooee,  royal  gaac  oC  714. 

Feinaglc,   Professor,   his   Mnemonics. 

•4«. 

Gordon,  Lord  George,  4V. 

592. 

Galiongee.  83. 

Gordons  of  Gight,  401. 

Felici^a,  his  *  0  Italia,  Italia,'  trans- 

Gait, John,  esq.,  hla  character  of  Don 

Gota,19. 

lated,  46. 

Juan,  586. 

Gracchus,  TSbertea,  706. 

Female  fickleness.  743. 

Gamba,  Count  Pietro,  699. 

Grafton,  Duke  oC  821. 

Female  friendship.  742. 

Game  of  Goose,  724. 

Graham.  Edwaid«  caq..  C«8L 

Fcn61on,  677. 

Gamesters,  736.  739. 

Grahame.  Jaiaes,  boa  *  Istihefh  V^ 

Ferdinand.  Duke  of  Brunswick,  590. 

Gaming,  719.  736. 

and  *  Biblkal  Pletvea.*  42S. 

Femey,  39. 

Gandia,  Duke  of.  interesting  pattiGa. 

Gnmby,  Marquis  «C  588. 

Ferrara,  Lord  Byron's  visit  to,  45. 

lars  ol  his  death.  118. 

*  GaAMTa ;  a  Hedky.'  80^ 

*  Few  years  have  pass'd  since  thou  and 

Garcilasso  de  la  Vega,  699. 

Granvflle,  Dr.,  hla  tm^  to  eaev*  «> 

I,' 538. 

Garrick,  430.  552. 

slcluMas,6ll. 

Fickleness  of  woman.  743. 

Gay,  his  Beggar*s  Opera,  444. 

Grattan,  Bight  Bos.  Peij.  JB   ^ 

Fiction  less  striking  than  truth,  743. 

Ga}ton,  dancer,  430. 

576.  667.  718. 

Fielding,  6A0.     The  prose  Homer  of 

Gaselle,  the,  2.  67. 

Gray,  689.  808. 

human  nature,  610. 

Gell,  Sir  William,  436. 

*  GrMtctt  Ihrtavpeett.*  TIC 

•  Fill  the  goblet  again,*  541. 

Gemma,  the  wife  of  Dante,  499. 

Greece,  past  aad  prascBi  camftB^  ■ 

*  First  Kits  of  Love,'  383. 

Geneva.  Lake  of,  3ft,  86.  131.  138. 768. 

11.  lil.2ft,26.C8.«.77.  19.  a»    - 

FIjrst  love,  G02.  627. 

Genevra,  Sonnets  to,  557. 

447.  50. 687. 
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Greek  war  song,  *  AtCn  wmHut*  546. 

Translation  of,  546. 
Greeks,  some  account  of  the  literature 

of  the  modem,  765. 
Grenrilles,  the,  718. 
Grerille,  Colonel,  430. 
Grey,  Charles  (afterwards  Earl  Grey), 

531.736. 
Grief,  704. 

Grillparser,  his  tragedy  of  Sappho,  244. 
Grlndenwald,  the,  36. 
Gritti,  Count,  his  sketch  of  a  Venetian 

noble,  830. 
Gropius,  the  Sieur,  769L 
Groevenor,  Earl  (now  Ifarquis  of  West. 

minster),  443. 
GuadalqulTer,  620. 
GiMdiaiia,6. 
Guariglia,  Signor,  648. 
Guelis,  497. 499.  780. 
GuescUn,  Du,  Constable  of  France,  527. 
GulccioU  (Teresa  Gamba),  Countess, 

161.  M4.  496.  571.  677.  603. 652.  Dedi- 

eation  of  the  Prophecy  of  Dante  to, 

490, 
Guido,  his  Aurora,  738. 
Gunpowder,  169.  687. 
Gumey,  Hudson,  esq.,  bis  '  (^pid  and 

Psyche,'  635. 
Gumey,  William   Brodie,    short-hand 

writer,  607. 
GustaTus  Adolphus,  his  death  at  Lut- 

sen,  SS8. 
Gynocracy,  755. 

H. 

Habcsd,  Louis,  635. 

Hades,  329. 

Hafiz,  23. 

Hall,  Captain  Basil,  his  interriew  with 
Napoleon,  527. 

Hallam,  Henry,  esq.,  his  review  of 
Payne  Knight's  *  Taste,*  428.  436. 
His  •  Middle  Ages,'  722.  , 

Hamburgh,  458. 

Hands,  small,  a  distinction  of  birth,  644. 
662. 

Hannibal,  165. 

Happiness,  •  *  was  bom  a  twin,'  626. 
Horace's  art  of,  661.  *  An  art  on 
which  the  artists  greatly  vary,'  729. 

Hardinge,  George,  esq.,  733. 

Harley.  Lady  Charlotte  (the  *  lanthe* 
to  whom  the  first  and  second  cantos 
of  *  Childe  Harold  '  are  dedicated),  9. 

HarmodiuB,  30. 

Harmodiua  and  Aristogeiton,  song  on, 
30.  529. 

Harmony,  German  colony  in  America 
•o  caUed,  746. 

Harpe,  La,  530. 

Harrow,  *  Lines  on  a  c)iange  of  masters 
at.'  383.  *  On  a  distant  riew  of  the 
▼illage  and  school  of,'  386.  *  Written 
beneath  an  elm  in  the  churchyard  of,' 
418.    'On  rerisitlng,'  A37. 

Hater,  an  honest,  727. 

Hatred,  727. 

Havard,  story  of  his  tragedy,  447. 

Hawke,  Admiral  Lord,  590. 

Hawke  (Edward  Hanrey),  third  Lord, 
385. 

Hayley,  William,  esq.,  adrice  to,  426. 
75A.  804. 

Hazlitt.  William,  his  charge  of  inconsist- 
ency against  Lord  Byron,  590.  His 
character  of  *  Don  Juan,*  584. 
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Health.  GK.  690. 
Hearer,  a  good  one,  738. 
Hearing,  second,  superstition  of,  73. 
'  Hbavbit  ano  EAaTH ;  a  Mystery,'  232. 
Hebe,  755. 

Heber,  Reginald  (Bishop  of  Calcutta), 
Critical  notes  by,  pagsim, 

*  HsBasw  Mklodiis,*  463. 
Heda,  528.  760. 
Hector,  696. 

Helen,  *  the  Greek  Ere,*  741.  *  Lnru 
on  CanoTa's  bust  of,'  568. 

Helena*  St.,  526.  533. 

Hell,  *  pared  with  good  intentiooa,'  518. 
687. 

Hellespont,  84. 545.  620.  648. 

Hells,  St.  James's,  442.  714. 

Henry,  Patrick,  'the  forast-bora  De- 
mosthenes,* 530. 

Herbert,  Rer.  William,  428. 

Hercules,  455. 

Hero  and  Leander,  82. 

'  Herod's  Lament  for  Bfariamne,'  467. 

Herodias,  458. 

Hesperus,  659. 

Heterodoxy,  668. 

Highgate,  burlesque  oath  admtaistered 
at,  12. 

Highland  welcome,  669. 

Hill,  Thomas,  esq.,  the  patron  of  KIrke 
White  and  Bloomfield,  432.  579. 

*  Hills  of  Annesley,  bleak  and  barren,* 

384. 

*  HiifTB  rmoM  Horace,'  437. 
History,  83.  685. 
HUtorlans.  638. 

Hoare,  Rer.  Charles  James,  485. 

Hobbes,  Thomas,  168.  His  fear  of 
ghosts,  750. 

Hobhouse,  Right  Hon.  Sir  John  Cam, 
Bart.,  16.  90.  82.  443.  453,  454.  458. 
665.  His  *  Epistle  to  a  young  nobl^ 
man  in  Iotc,*  541.  Dedication  to  him 
of  t^e  fourth  canto  of  *  Childe  Ha* 
rold.'  41.  His  •  Historical  Notes  to 
the  Fourth  Canto  of  Childe  Harold,' 
769. 

Hoche,  General,  34. 

'  Hock  and  soda  water,  690, 691.  613. 

Hodgson,  Rer.Francts,  485. 806.  *  Lima 
to.written  on  board  the  Lisbon  packet,' 
542.  *  Epistle  to^  in  answer  to  some 
lines  exhorting  Lord  Byron  to  **  ba- 
nish care.** '  548. 

Hogg,  James,  the  Ettrick  shepherd, 
807. 

Holbein,  his  '  Dance  of  Death,*  746. 

Hole,  Rer.  Richard,  805. 

Holford,  Miss,  807. 

Holland,  Lord,  429.  Dedication  of  the 
Bride  of  Abydos  to,  77.  His  cliarac- 
ter  of  Voltaire,  809. 

Holland,  Lady,  429.  436. 

Holland,  Dr.,  83. 

Hollar,  his  •  Dance  of  Death.'  746. 

Home,  27. 106.  602.  Sight  of,  after  ab. 
sence.  631.  <  Without  hearts  there  is 
no,'  634. 

Homer,  geogn^hy  of,  648.  650.  684. 
Iliad,  805.  Odyssey,  631.  His  cata- 
logue of  ships,  732. 

Honorius,  6. 

Hook,  Theodore,  esq..  429. 

Hoge,  Thomas,  esq.,  17. 438. 

Hoppner,  John  William  Rlsso,  *  Lima 
on  the  birth  of,'  571. 

Horace,  Lord  Byron's  early  dislike  to, 
60.    His  *  Justum  et  tenacem  *  trans- 
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lated,  380.    *  The  scholar  of  loTe,» 

688.     His  •  Sa  admirari,*  658.  661. 

789.741.    Quoted,  658.  733.  787.  741. 
Horton,   Right  Hon.  Robert  Wilmot 

(now  Sir  Robert),  694. 
Horton,  Mrs.  (now  Lady)  Wilmot,  468. 
Hotspur,  688. 
Houris,  11.68.  694. 
*  HocBS  or  Idleness,'  875.    Critique  of 

the  Edinburgh  Reriew  upon,  419. 
Howson.  Mrs.,  *  Lines  addressed  to,* 

388. 

Howard,  Hon.  Frederick,  81.  488. 

Howe,  Admiral  Lord,  590. 

Hoyle,  games  of,  435.  638. 

Hoyle,  Rev.  Charles,  805. 

Hudlbras,  445. 

Humane  Society,  608. 

Humboldt,  651. 

Hunger.  617.  684. 

Hunt.  Leigh,  625.  584.  Mr.  Moore*s 
verses  on  his  *  Byron  and  his  Contem- 
poraries,' 525. 

Hunting,  738. 

Hydra,  isle  of,  453. 

Hymen,  631. 

Hymettus,  26. 453.  749. 

Hypocrisy,  707.  718. 


lanthe  (Lady  Charlotte  Harley),  dedi. 

cation  of  *  ChUde  Harold '  to.  2. 
Ibrahim  Pacha,  768. 
Ida,  mount,  50.  647.  764. 

*  I  enter  thy  garden  of  rows,'  547. 

*  If  sometimes  in  the  haunts  of  men/ 
651. 

'If  that  high  world,' 468. 

lUon,  647,  648. 

niyria,  81. 

Imagination,  55. 641. 

Immortality  of  the  soul,  818. 

Imprisonment,  solitary,  its  efllects,  288. 

ImproTTisatore,  776. 

Incantation,  178. 

Indedon,  Charles,  singer,  799. 

Inconstancy,  629. 

IndiAerence,  729. 

Indigestion,  656.  698. 

*  IMBX,'  Stanzas  to,  13. 
Infidelity,  female.  630.  785. 

*  In  law  an  infant,  and  in  years  a  boy,* 
389. 

Innocence,  334.  672.  740. 

Innoration,  progress  of,  757. 

'  Inscription  on  the  monument  of  a 

Newfoundland  dog,*  639. 
Intoxication,  614. 696. 
Ionia,  876. 
Iris,  the,  50. 181. 

*  Irish  Avatar,*  575. 
Irish  language.  687. 
Iron  mask,  588. 

*  I  saw  thee  weep.*  465. 

*  Island,  the  ;  or.  Christian  and  his 
Comrades,*  161. 

'  Islands  of  the  blest.*  6S7. 
Ismail,  siege  of,  666.  678.  695. 

*  I  speak  not,  I  trace  not,*  658. 
Italian  language,  483. 
Italian  sky,  45. 

Italy,  44.  153.  499.    Present  degraded 

condition  of,  690. 
Ithaca,  SO. 

*  I  would  I  were  a  careless  child,*  415. 
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Jaekalt,  131.  699. 

Jackson,  John,  profiBSSor  of  pngillflm, 

449.  499.  718. 
Jamblicus,  itorj  of  hla  ralitaig  Brat  and 

Anterot,  183. 
Jealousy,  697.  600. 
JefiVey,  Francis,  esq.,  4n.  498, 419.,448. 

683.708.790.    Crlttcal  notes  by,  jm«- 

sim. 
Jena,  battle  of,  698. 
Jenner,  Dr.,  609. 

•  Jephtha's  Daughter,*  464. 
Jerdan,  William,  esq.,  679. 
Jemlngham,  Mr.,  437. 
Jerome,  St.,  996. 
Jerreed,  80. 

Jersey,  Countess  of,  559.  'Consolatory 
Address  to,  on  the  Prince  Regent  re- 
turning her  picture,'  659. 

Jerusalem,  496.  *  On  the  dqr  of  the 
destruction  of,  by  Titus,*  487. 

Jesus  Christ,  667.  768. 

Jews.  533.  616.  658. 

Joannlni,  99. 764. 

Job,  689.  789. 

John  Bull,  his  *  Letter  to  Lord  Byron,' 
586.608. 

Johnson,  Dr.,  his  *  Vanity  of  Human 
Wishes,'  64a  His  opinion  of  blank 
▼erse,  438.  His  *  Irene.'  449.  His 
remark  on  good  intentions,  618.  A 
good  hater,  797.  His  *  Life  of  MIL 
ton,*  638.    His  belief  in  ghosts,  751 . 

Jonson,  Ben,  anecdote  of,  589. 

Joubert,  General,  591. 

'  Journal  de  Tr^voux,'  509. 

Julian  the  Apostate,  590. 

Julian,  Count,  8. 

Juliet's  tomb,  580. 

Julius  Caesar,  his  diaracter,  69. 807. 687. 
783.  His  Uurel  wreath.  69. 783.  The 
suitor  of  lore.  167.  698. 

Jungfrau.  the.  50. 179. 

Junlus's  Letters  599. 

Junot,  General,  7. 

Jupiter  Olymplus,  temple  of,  17.  454. 

Jura  mountains,  37. 

Juvenal,  hU  alleged  independence,  696. 
His  pure  and  sublime  morality,  696 

K. 

KaiT.  436. 

Kalamas,  91. 

Kaleidoscope,  619. 

Kalkbrenner,  his  remark  on  Jewish 

music,  463. 
Kamtschatka,  468. 
Kant,  Professor,  769. 
Kean,  Edward,  tragedian,  196. 430. 
KenU,  John,  716.  806.     Account  of, 

806.    Elegy  on,  574.    • 
Kemble,  John  Philip,  esq.,  196.  430. 
Kenney,  James,  dramatist,  430. 
Keppel,  Admiral,  590. 
Kibitka,  699. 
Kings,  689.  699. 
Kinnaird,  Lord,  697. 
Klnnaird,  Hon.  Douglas,  197.  463.  513. 

677. 

*  Kiu  of  LoTe,  First,'  883. 
Kitchener,  Dr.,  his   remedy  for  sea- 
sickness, 611. 

Knight-errantry.  797. 
Knight,  Payne,  498. 


Knowledge,  330. 716. 

KnowUee,  Richard,  his  *  History  of  the 

Turks,'  69.  686. 
Koran,  68. 

Kosdusko,  General,  698. 709. 
Kotsebue,  468. 
Koutousow,  General  (afterwards  Rrinoa 

of  Smoleosko),  708. 


Labedoydre,  661. 
Lacedemon,  96. 

*  Lachin-y-gair,*  166. 401. 
Ladies,  learned,  593. 

La  Fayette,  691. 
Lafltte,  719. 
La  Fitte,  pirate,  107. 
La  Harpe,  580. 
Lake  Leman,  36. 37. 189.  568. 
Lake  School  of  Poetry,  588.  803.    Gold- 
smith's anticipated  definition  of,  801. 

*  Lakers,*  the,  446.  608.  804. 
Lamb,  Hon.  George,  499. 499. 
Lamb,  Lady  Caroline,  688. 
Lambe,  Charles,  esq.,  434. 
Lamberti,  Venetian  poet,  980. 
Lambro  Caniari,  Greek  patriot,  85.' 
'  Lamint  or  Tasso,'  476L 
Lancelot  of  the  Lake,  60S. 

*  Landed  Interest,'  639. 

Landor,  Walter  SaTage,  esq.,  167.  511. 

614.716.    His  *  Gebir,*  614. 
Langeron,  Count  de,  680. 
Lannes,  Duke  of  MontebeUo,  891. 
Lansdowne  (Henry  FItsmanike  Petty), 

fourth  liarqnls  of,  386. 897. 419. 
Lanskoi,  the  grande  passion  of  Catfae* 

rioe  II.  701. 
Laoooon,  the,  69. 646. 
Laos,  the  rirer,  99. 

*  Lara  ;  a  Tale.'  108. 
Lascy.  M^or  General,  687. 
Laugier,  Abb£,  his  character  of  ICariiio 

FaUero,  195, 
Laara,630.773. 
Lausanne,  89. 
Lawsuits,  756. 
Lawyers,  604.  7^. 
Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  498. 
Leander  and  Hero,  89. 
Learned  ladies,  598. 
Learned  languages,  results  (rf  the  too 

early  study  of,  50. 
Lee,  Harriet,  her  *  German's  Tale,*  841. 

*  Legion  of  Hooour,  Limbs  on  the  Star 

of.'  562. 
Legitimacy,  668.  697. 
Leigh,  Hon.   Augusta  (Lord  Byroo's 

sister),    84.       *  STAHSAa    to.*  470. 

*  EnsTLB  to,'  470. 
Leiy,  Sir  Peter,  drapety  of  Us  beantles, 

739. 
Leipsic,  458.  698. 
Leman,  Lake,  85. 87.  781.  741.  *  SoimiT 

to,*  665. 
L'Bndos,  Ninon  de,  661. 
Lentoni,  Marchioness,  her  rescue  of  the 

bones  of  Boccaodo,  778. 
Leo  X.,  603. 
Lcoben,  84. 
Leone,  Port,  64. 
Leonidas,  648. 
Leonora,  Tasso*s,  478. 479. 
Leopold,  Prince  of  Saxe  Coburg  (after- 
wards King  of  the  Belgians).  59. 
Lepanto,  Gulf  of,  14.  90. 

*  LisBiA,  lines  to,'  887. 
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LeQcadia.».63B. 

Leuctra,81. 

Levant,  11. 106. 

Lewis,    Maffhaw  Qngarj,  m%^  Ut. 

196.498.4a. 
Uakura,  Mount,  16. 
Liberty.  188.  168.684. 
Licensing  act,  444. 
Lies,  714. 
Life,  81.  46. 8%  56. 88.  18S.  S».  a»».at 

697. 641. 668. 698.  718. 751. 
Life  of  a  jnDong  nobia,  717. 
Lightning,  supentitlosM  iiis|iai  fling,  tf 

774. 
Lignc,  Prince  de,  680.  G8&.  TQB^ 

*  Luns  OD  the  Death  of  a  You^  L^ 

876.    To  E..  377.    To  D^  3CT.    ( % 
leaving  Newste^  Abbc^.  307.    Vi«- 
ten  in  Rousseau's  *  Lancrs  «f  an  ka- 
lian Nun,*  879.    rn  a  rliaiips  \d  mt 
tera  at  a  gnat  sdMMl,  3s9.    Oaa^A- 
tant  view  oC  the  village  aad  «*^ 
of  Harrow,  886.     To  M.,   3H^    T< 
M.  S.  G.,  887.    To  Woihb.  W7.    7 
Mary,  on  raeeivteK  her  picsivew  >: 
To   Lesbia,  887.      .Wddiaamjd  to  a 
Young  Lady.  888.    To  Marioau  3« 
To  a  Lady  who  pteaented  to  tite 
a  lodk  of  hair,  Ac,  388.    To  a 
All  Quaker,  397.     On  Kbe  ^Mh  of 
Mr.  Fox,  899.    To  the 
phoQ,  400.    To  EUsn.  800.    To 
nance,  401.  ToaLady 
the  author  with  the 
bound  her  tresses,  410.    To 
J.  T.  Bedier.  on  Ua 
tber  to  asix  no 

To  Edward  Noel  Long.  «aq.«  414.  T« 
«  Lady— *  Ob  !  hod  ny  fttB,*  *c^  4. . 
To  George  Earl  DeUwnrr.  417.  T* 
the  Eari  of  Oara,  417 
Death  an  eln  In  tbo 
Harrow.  418.  Ton  vain  Lady.  Sll^  T» 
Anne,  888.  To  ttn  athne  of  «  s  .-- 
net,  bfftiT«i{i*g  *  Sad  is  the  w*r.'  ^ 
5iS.  On  fiadiagn  Fan.  IBL  T«« 
Oak  at  Newtfeod.  oa&.  Oftivr».s,- 
Harrow,  587.  To  aoy  Sai»  537.  7> 
a  feitbftb  Friend.  588.  iMcxfbed  ^m 
a  oup  fonned  from  n  akvll«  Sisd  t» 
a  Lady  oo  being  aakod  mf  ^a^ 
for  qultHag  Bnglasid.  54A.  Te  lb- 
Hodgson,  writtan  on  boaa^d  d 
pocket,  SH.  Written  In  an 
Malta,  643.  Wi 
fron  Seatoa  to  Atijdiii.  MX 
beneath  a  pkftoiv,  846.  b  An  T 
vellen*  Book  at 
On  parting,  8C  To  Dle^ 
Moore*8 

Tbyrsa,  549.    On  a 
whldi  was  broken,  888.     To  a  L»^ 
weeping.  561.     Wrtom  en  a  bU.* 
Irsf-*"*^!'"?  II      I  iTtflmMj;  V 
To  Tfanew  554.    On  Loeii  Tlw«« 
(,  656.    To  Loid  ThnrtfT  na 
To 

Hunt  in 

that  Lndy  Byron  was  IL  A    T 
BeUiaaaar,  560.    On  K^ainv  • 
cape  fkon  Elba,  8CI.     To 
Moore,  9CR.    On  the 
Canova.  808.     To 
568.    To   Mr.  ICnRay,   888      F' 
Mr.  Morrsr  to  Dr. 
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To  Mr.  Mnrraj,  690.  On  the  birth- 
day of  J.  W.  B.  Hoppner.  971.  On 
reading  that  Lady  Bjrron  had  been 
patroneM  of  a  chari^  ball,  673.  On 
my  thirty-third  birthday,  674.  To 
Mr.  Murray,  676.  To  Lady  Blet- 
tingtOD,  677.  Inicrlbed.  '  On  thlf 
day  I  complete  my  thirty-sixth  year,* 
S77. 
Lisbon,  5. 
Liibon  paAet,  LiNia  written  on  board 

the,  543. 
Liiton,  John,  comedian,  796. 
Literary  men,  marriage  of,  499. 
Litemum,  764. 
Little's  Poema,  417, 426. 
Livadla,  764. 
Lirer,  629. 
LiTy,  740. 

Lloyd,  Charles,  esq.,  4M.  689. 
Loan  contractors,  719. 
Locke,  his  treatise  on  education,  447. 744. 
Lodihart,  J.  G.,  esq..  His  *  Ancient 
Spanish  Ballads,*  13.    His  prelkce  to 
*  Don  Quixote,*  7S7.    Critical  Notes 
hj,pa$Mim. 
Lodi,a09. 

Loilt,  Capel,  esq.,  431 460. 
London,  a  Sunday  in,  12.    The  Deril's 
drawing-room,  718.    The  approaches 
to,  712.     Nerer  understood  by  fo- 
reigners, 721.  *  One  superb  menage- 
rie,' 721. 
Londonderry  (Robert  Stewart),  second 
Marquis  of,  667,  678.  701.    See  alio 
Castlereagh. 
London  Review,  441. 
Loneliness,  36. 188.  746. 
Long,  Edward  Noel,  esq.,  414.    *  Lwis 

to,'  414. 
Longinus,  595. 808.  746* 
Iiongmans,  Messrs.,  447.  607. 
*  Longueurs,*  638. 
Lope  de  Vega.  4:^2.  592. 
Loredano,  Ihmily  of,  278. 
Lorenxo  de*  Medid,  779. 
Lorraine,  Claude.  530.  732. 
LoTe,  best  tokens  of,  669.    First,  602. 
627.    *  His  own  aTenger,*  647.    Lan- 
guage of,  642.    Man's,  607.  629.    Pho- 
tonic, 298. 601 .  703.  Woman's.  628, 689. 
See  aUo,  630.  642, 643.  663.  677.  702. 
719, 720.  742. 
Ix>Te,  first  kiss  of,  383. 
Love  of  gain,  693. 784. 
Love  of  glory,  660. 
^Te  of  oApring,  664. 
•  Lore's  last  adieu,*  388. 
Lovers.  625.  641. 
Lover's  Leap,  20.  608. 
LovM  of  the  Triangles,  804. 
Lowe.  Sir  Hudson,  627.  716. 
Luc,  Jean  Andr6  de,  138. 
Lacca,  749. 
L.ucretla,  195. 
Lucretius,  695. 
Lucullus,  dishes  i  la,  748.     Cherries 

transplanted  into  Europe  by,  748. 
'  Luddites,  Song  for  the,*  669. 
Ludlow,  General,  the  regidde,  his  mo- 

uunaent,  38. 
Lugo,  649. 

LuablDgttm.  Dr.,  698. 
Luderi,    Slgnor,  bis   devastations  at 

Athens,  761. 
Luther,  Martla,  677. 
Lutsen,  528. 
Lying,  G06. 


Lykanthropy,  699. 
Lyons,  Gulf  of,  614. 
Lyttelton,  George  Lord,  89. 

M. 

H . . . .  Liran  to,  386. 
M.  S.  G..  Lines  to,  386. 
Macassar  Oil,  603. 

*  Mac  Flecknoe.'origln  of  Dryden*s.  489. 
MachUvelli.677.710.776.    His  tomb  in 

Santa  Crooe,  48. 
Mackintosh,  Sir  James,  682. 
Maendl,  Hector,  esq.,  his  poems,  488. 
Macpberson's  Ossian,  413. 
Madness,  60. 646. 
Madrid,  628.  706. 
Mafya,7. 
Maginn,  Dr.,  his  parody  on  *  Yarrow 

Unvisited,*  688. 
Magnesia,  79. 
Mahomet,  628.  661. 679. 
Maid  of  Athens,  545. 

*  Maid  or  Athens,  ere  we  part,'  545. 
Maid  of  Saragosa,  10. 

MaJorian,  his  visit  to  Carthage,  96. 
Malice,  697. 
MaUet,  David,  427. 
Malta,  19. 

*  Malta,  Farewell  to,*  548. 

Malthus,  Rev.  T.,  his  anti-nuptial  sys- 
tem, 720.  Does  the  thing 'gainst  which 
he  writes,  721.  His  book  the  eleventh 
commandment,  746. 

Malvern  Hills,  166. 

Man,  602, 608.  640. 702. 

MandevlUe,  424. 

*  Manpbid;  a  Diamatio  Foim,'  136^ 

Goethe's  remarks  on,  191. 

Manfrini  palace,  146. 

Manichelsm,  317, 318. 

Manley,  Mrs.,  her  Atalantis,  718. 

Mann,  the  engineer,  his  pumps,  613. 

ManseK  Dr.,  Bishop  of  Bristol,  897. 

Mansion  House,  the,  714. 

Mantinea,  31. 308. 

Marat,  691. 

Marathon.  26. 31.35.  303.637.  Plain  of. 
oflbred  to  Lord  Byron  for  sale,  26. 

Maroeau,  General,  34.  691. 

Marchetti,  Count,  497. 

Marengo,  3(3. 

Maria  Louisa,  Empress,  461.  683. 

Marie  Antoinette,  2.  Eflbct  of  grief  on, 
138. 

Marine  barometer,  179. 651. 

Mariner,  his  account  of  the  Tongn 
Islands,  161. 172. 

Marinet,687. 

Marino,  a  corrupter  of  the  taste  of  Eu- 
rope, 804. 

*  Mabino  FALimo,  Dooi  op  Vinicb  \ 
an  Historical  Tragedy.' 198.  Dedica- 
tion to  Goethe,  197.    Story  of,  786. 

*  Mabion,*  Lines  to,  889. 
Marischalchl  GaUery,  Bologna,  146. 
Maritts  at  Carthage,  498.  725. 
Markland,  J.  H..  esq..  Us  character  of 

«  Hours  of  Idleness.'  745. 
Markow,  General.  686. 
Marlborough.  Coxa's  Life  of,  195.  638. 
Marlow,  bis  '  Faustus,'  192. 
«  Marmlon.*  135.  424. 
Marriage,  630.  720. 
Bfarriage  of  literary  men,  499. 
Marriage  state,  '  the  best  or  worst  of 

any,'  742.  *  The  best  for  morals,*  745. 
Mars,  682. 


Martial,  hit  epigrams,  595. 745.  Lib.!, 
ep.  1.,  imitated,  574. 

Martin,  the  regicide,  514. 

Marvell,  Andrew,  his  lines  on  the  exe- 
cution of  Charles  I.,  231. 

*  Mary,'  384.  589.  653.    *  Lines  to.*  on 

receiving  her  picture.'  387. 
Vary,  Queen  of  Scots,  179.  Her  person 

described,  661.  703. 
Masslnger,  430. 
Malapan,  Cipe,  631. 
Matdi-maUng,  745. 
Matrimony,  720. 
Matter,  76L   Bishop  Berkeley's  denial  of 

the  existence  of,  71 1. 
Matthias,  Thomas  James,  esq.,  27.   His 

*  PursuiU  of  Literature,'  807.  His 
edition  of  Gray's  works.  807. 

Matthews.  Charles  Skinner,  esq.,  15. 
Matthews,  Henry,  esq.,  15.  His 'Diary 

of  an  Invalid.'  190. 
Maturin,  Rev.  Charies,  196. 
Maurice,  Rev.  Thomas,  his '  Richmond 

HiU,'427. 
Mauritania,  18. 
'  Mazbppa,'  153. 
Mecca,  25.  70.  86. 
Medid,  family  of  the,  779.    Mausoleum 

of  the,  48.  779. 
Medina.  25. 
Meditation,  18. 
Mediterranean,  61.    A  noble  tottfect  Ibr 

a  poem,  61. 
Medwin,  Mr.,  684. 
Megara,46.  128. 
Megaspelion,  monastery  of,  764. 
Meknop,  General,  691. 
Meillerie,  768. 
Melancthon,  699. 
Melbourne  House,  486. 
Hdody,  Suwarrow's  polar,  686. 
Mdton  Mowbray,  head  quarters  of  the 

English  chase,  733. 
Memnon,  statue  of,  731. 
Memory,  17. 
Mendeli,  Mount,  26. 
Mephistopheles,  465.  727. 
Merd,  Count,  his  epitaph,  26. 
Merivale,  J.  H.  esq.,  434.    HU  •  Ron- 

oesvalles,'  488. 
MeUphytlcs,  725. 
Metella,  Cecilia,  toihb  of;  68. 
Methodism,  cause  of  the   pogress  of, 

768. 
Mettemich,  Prince,  633. 
MlchelU,  Slgnora,  translator  of  Shak- 

speare,  230. 
Midas.  682. 

*  Bliddle  Age  *  of  Man.  described,  719. 
Bfilan,  state  of  society  at.  629. 
Milbanke,  Sir  Ralph.  698L 
MUbanke.  Lady.  698. 

Milbanke,    Miss     (afterwards     Lady 

Byron).  432. 
MUler.  William.  bodkseOer,  428. 
Mflman.  Rev.  Henry  Hart,  his  *  History 

of  the  Jews,*  463,  464,  465.  467.    HU 

*  FaU  of  Jerusalem,'  196.  His  cha- 
racter of  '  Heaven  and  Earth,'  2a. 
Critical  notes  bf,  paa$im, 

Mno.  481. 

Mtttiades,  27. 

Milton,  90.  430.  82ft.  680. 888. 

Mfaierva,26.454. 

*  MiivmvA,  COBSB  OP,*  468. 
Minotaur,  Able  of  the,  604. 
Mintumc,  498. 
Mirabean,  891. 
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Miier.  602.     Happf  life  of  the,  719, 

7ao. 

MiMolongbl,  73.  677. 

Mitford,  Miu.  807. 

MItford.  William,  esq.,  hit  abuie  of 

Flutarch'i  LiTet,  721.     Great  merit 

of  his  History  of  Greece,  721. 
Mitylene,  isle  of;  600. 
Mob,  689. 

*  Mobility,'  7S9.    Defined,  799. 
Mocha's  berry.  633. 
Modesty.  744. 
MoUdre,  734. 
Momus,  682. 
Money,   power  of,  720.     Pleasure  of 

hoarding.  719, 720. 
Money,  love  of,  *  the  only  pleasure  that 

roquites,*  754. 

■  Monk,'  Lewis's  novel  of  the,  425. 
Monkir  and  Nekir,  70. 

Monks.  741. 

Monmouth,  Geoffrey  of,  his  Chronicle, 

751. 
Monsoon,  688. 
Mont  Blsuoc,  35. 60. 
Montagtie.   Lady  Mary  Worttey.  632. 

647.653.661. 
Montaigne,  his  motto,  698. 
Montecucco.  501. 
Montgomery.    James,   Answer  to  his 

■  poem,  entitled  *  the  Common  Lot,' 
409.   His '  Wanderer  of  Switxerland,* 

427. 
Monthly  Reriew.  lU  critique  on*  Hours 

of  Idleness,'  420. 

Montmartre.  529. 

Mont  St.  John,  31.  716. 

Montroorcnci  Laval,  Duke  de,  632.  533. 

Moon,  600. 629.  *  Of  amatory  egotism 
the  Tulsm.*  752. 

Moonlight,  190.  217.  600. 

Moore,  Thomas,  esq..  417.  422.  428.  600. 
608.  716.  804.  •LiUBs  on  hU  last 
Operatic  Farce,  or  Farcical  Opera,' 
548.  '  Lines  to,  on  visiting  Leigh 
Hunt  in  prison.' 556.  •  FaAGMiKT  of 
an  epistle  to,'  559.  '  Lwis  to.'  568, 
569.  His  Verses  on  Leigh  Hunt's 
•  Lord  Byron  and  his  Contempora- 
ries.' 525.  His  »  Fudge  Family.'  806. 
His  *  Twopenny  Post-bag,'  806.  Cri- 
tical notes  by,  ftauim. 

Moore,  Dr.,  his '  Zeluoco,'  %  His  ac- 
count of  Marino  FaUero  false  and 
flippant,  195. 

Morat,  field  of,  35. 

More,  Hannah.  507.  Her  •  Ccdeta  in 
search  o<  a  Wife,*  592. 

Morea,  62. 

Moreau,  General,  881. 

Morelli.  Abbate,  230. 

Morena,  10. 

Morgan.  Lady,  288. 

'  MoaoAKTV  Maooiors  of  Paid.'  trans- 
lation of  caato  the  first,  482. 

Morning  Post,  578.  638.  718.  780. 

Morocco,  645. 

Morotinl,  Venetian  poet.  230. 

Mosaic  chronology,  318.  329. 

Moscow,  conflagration  of,  458.  528. 706. 

Moses,  699.  Michael  Angclo's  sUtueof, 
502.    Sonnet  on.  502. 

MoAkwa,  303. 

Moflsop,  actor,  386. 

Motrayo,  M.,  his  description  of  the 
Grand  Seignior's  palace,  875. 

Mountains.  36.  166. 

i«««vt,  756w 


Muessin,  22. 70.  697. 

Munda.30a. 

Murat,  Joachfan,  death   of,  786.    Hit 

*  snow  white  plume,*  561. 

Murray,  John,  esq.,  sums  paid  by  him 
to  Lord  Byron   for   copyright,  421 

*  My  dbar  Mr.  Murray,  you  're  in  a 
damn'd  hurry,'  570.  '  Straban,  Ton- 
son,  LIntot  of  the  times,'  570.  *  To 
HOOK  the  reader,  you,  John  Murray.' 
569.  *  Epinxi  fVom.  to  Dr.  FoUdori.' 
569.  *LiNBS  to.*  574.  His  notes  on 
Medwin's  Conversations.  809. 

Murray,  John,  Jun.  esq.,  197. 
Music.  79.  74a  756. 
Mussul  women,  151. 

*  Must  thou  go,  my  glorious  chief,'  561 
Musters,  Mrs.    See  Chaworth. 
Mutiny.  161 

'  My  boat  is  on  the  shore,'  568. 
'  My  DBAR  Mr.  Murray,'  S7a* 

*  My  Grandmother's  Review.'  the  Bri- 

tish, 580.  609.  '  Lbttir  to  the  Editor 
of,' 798. 

*  My  sistbr  I  my  sweet  Sister ! '  470. 

*  My  Soul  Is  dark,' 464. 
Mysteries  and  Moralities.  443. 

N. 

Nadir  Shah.  700. 

Naldl.  shiger.  43a 

Napier,  Colonel,  his  detection  of  an 

error  in  *  ChUde  Harold.'  7. 
Napoleon.    See  Buonaparte. 
Napoleon's  *  Farswbll,*  568. 
Napoleon,     Francois- Charles- Joseph, 

Duke  of  Belchstadt.  533. 756. 
'  Napoleon  the  First.'  756. 
Napoli  di  Romania,  120. 
National  debt,  700 

Native  land,  sensation  on  leaving,  611. 
Nature.  17.  20,  4a  663. 743.  747. 
Nature,  *  Prayer  of;'  413. 

*  Nat.  smile  not  at  my  sullen  brow,*  18. 

*  Needy  knife-grinder,'  15. 
Nebuchadonoser,  658. 
Negropont,  81. 
Neippcrg,  Count,  461.  633. 
Nekir,  7a 

Nelson,  Lord,  591. 

Nemesis.  Roman,  5a  784. 

Neml.  60. 

Neptune.  168.  62& 

Nero,  639. 

Nero,  consul.  165. 

Nero,  emperor,  639. 

Nessus,  robe  of.  717. 752. 

Newfoundland  dog.  *  iNsciimoN  on 

the  monument  of  a.'  539. 
Newst<>ad  Abbey.  '  Lines  written  on 

leaving.'  378.    *  Elegy  on,'  402". 
Newton,   Sir  Isaac.  677.     Memorable 

sentiment  of.  677.     Anecdote  of  the 

falling  apple,  704. 
Ney.  Marshal,  697. 
Nicopolis,  ruins  oC  21. 
Night.  217.  607. 
Nightingale,  lu  attachment  to  the  rose, 

63.  80.    Its  love  of  solitude.  643. 

*  Nil  admirari.'  happiness  of  the,  661. 
729. 

Nile.  627. 
Nimrod,  658. 
Nlobe,  50. 

*  Nisus  AMD  Edrtalus,*  ft  paraphrase 
fVom  the  iEneid.  393. 

Noble,  life  of  a  young,  described,  717. 


North-wcat  passage,  78. 

Norton,  Hon.  Bin.,  410. 

Novels.  642. 

Novelties,  pleaae  less  than  they  taaprssi. 

734. 
Muma  F<nnpUtiis,901 

O. 

Oak,  *  LiHU  to  an,  at  NewstcMl.'  916. 
Oath,  British,  715. 
Oath.  Continental,  715. 

*  OBasRTATioKs  upoo  sA   Artidc  is  ' 

Blackwood's  Magasiae.*  800. 
Obstinacy,  742. 
Ocean,  61. 

*  Ocean  Stream,*  6!B. 
Ocellus  Lucanus,  766. 
O'ConneU.  875. 
Odalisques,  87a 

*  Ode   to    Napolbom    Bvoxapisti.' 
460. 

*  Ode  on  Vsracm,*  480. 
Odessa,  666. 
Ol&pring,  careoC  664. 

*  Oh,  Anne  I  yoor  offtnces,'  535. 
'  Oh  I  say  not,  sweet  Anne,'  SaSi 
'  Oh  I  banish  care,'  548. 

'  Oh  I  had  my  fitte  been  joined  witi 
thine  1 '  415. 

*  Oh  lady  1  when  I  left  the  ihofe.' W. 

*  Oh  1  my  lonely,  lonely.  londypiUoe,' 
5n. 

*  Oh  I  never  talk  to  ne  again.'  14. 

*  On  I  snatch'd  away  in  beaut's  bkxas.' 

464. 
'  Oh  I  talk  not  to  me  of  a  naaiegraa 
in  story,'  576. 

*  Oh  1  weep  for  thoee,*  464. 
Old  age.  634. 
Olympus.  50.  527. 

O'Meara.  Barry,   527.     Canses  of  U 

dismissal  fhxn  the  navy.  527. 
Omens,  642. 

*  On  Jordan's  banks,'  461. 

*  One  struggle  more,  and  1  sit  tvt,' 

5Aa 

O'Neil,  Miss,  actreu,  I9a 

Opera,  430. 

Orator,  531. 

Orchomeous.  549.      Liins  vrsttfo  is 

the  travellers*  book  at,'  545. 
O'Reilly,  Genera]  Count.  0D4. 

*  Origin  of  Love.*  Lines  on  being  ^sl^I 

what  was  (he.  556. 
Orpheus.  450.  638. 
Orthodoxy,  668. 

*  Oscar  op  Alva  ;  *  a  tale.  39a 
Ossian.  Macpherson's.  412. 

Otho.  his  last  moments,  187.   Hu  &" 

ror.261. 
Otway.  193. 430. 
Ouchy.  138. 
'Our  goodraaa  cane  bame  si  fW 

Scottish  ballad,  quoted.  606. 
Ovid.  595.  625. 
Owenson.  Mlsi.  her  '  Id*  ef  ltlw» 

763.    See  Morgan.  Lady. 
Oaenitiem,  ChaneeUor.  his  nmaii  v^ 

his  son.  740. 
Oysters,  626. 741. 

P. 

Pain.  279. 

Painting.  481.     •  Of  aU  arts  tht  ■»-! 

superficial  and  nnaatural.'  47 
Palafox.  General,  his  hrtwte  taadaA  •» 

Saragoasa,  14. 
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FabmoQ  and  Arcite*  806. 
Falaane,  mount,  53.  fiOOL 
Falgrave,  Sir  Frands,  786. 
PalmentODt  Vlacount,  389. 
Pan,  636. 

Pantheon,  at  Rome,  57. 
Pantlsocracy,  638.  803. 
Paper,  638. 
Paper-money,  719. 
Paradise  Lost,  806. 
Pares.  653. 

*  Parbnthbtical    Addkbsi,    by    Db. 
Plaoiart,'  553. 

Paris.  528. 

*  Parisina.'  131. 
'  Parker,  Sir  Peter,  Elegiac  Staniai  on 

the  death  of,'  560. 

*  Parker,  liargaret,  lines  on  her  death,* 
376. 

Parks  of  London,  717. 

Parma,  533. 

Parnassui,  11.  21.50.  447. 

Parr,  Dr.,  hia  opinion  of  *  Sardanapop 

lu».'  276. 
Parthenon.  16, 17.  455, 456. 
ParUng,  612.  681. 

*  Parting,  Lines  on,'  547. 
Fasiphae,  624. 
Fasqualigo,  Signor,  230. 
Fasaion,  20.  24.  371.  598.  809. 
Passions,  646. 651.  Effect  of  violent  and 

conillcting,  646. 
Paswan  Oglou,  84. 
Fatemoster-row,  the '  baiaar  of  book- 

sellers,'  507. 
Patience,  180. 
Fatroclus,  tomb  of,  648. 
Pausanias  and  Cleonice,  story  of,  183. 
Peacock,  '  the  royal  bird,  whose  tail  'a 

a  diadem.'  683. 
Pelagtus,  8. 
Pelayo,  529. 
Pentelicus     (now    Movmt    Mendell), 

26. 
Pericles,  454. 
Perl,  2L 
Persians,  751.     Their  doctrine  of  the 

two  principles,  729. 
Pertinacity,  742. 
Pescara,  501. 

Peter  Bell,  Wordsworth's.  804,  805. 
Peter  the  Third,  of  Russia,  709. 
Peter  the  Great,  530. 
Peter  Pindar,  523. 
Petersburgh,  700. 
P£'tion,  591. 

Petrarch,  17.  45.  His  laureat  crown, 
48.  501.  773.  778.  On  the  conspiracy 
of  Marino  Fallero,  788.  Crowned  in 
the  Capitol,  805.  *  The  Platonic 
pimp  of  all  posterity,*  652. 
Petticoat,  *  garment  of  a  mystical  subll- 

mity,*  737. 
Petticoat  goTemment,  755. 
Petticoat  influence,  737. 
Petty,   Lord    Henry  (now  Marquis  of 

Lansdowne),  385.  397.  429. 
Phaedra  and  Hippolltus,  663. 
Fharsalia,  303. 
Phidias,  502. 
Philanthropy,  23. 

Phillips,  Ambrose,  hia  paftorals,  445. 
Phillips.  Charles,  es<l.,  barrister,  798. 
Philo-progenitiTeness,  721. 
Philosophy,  610.  629. 
Phylc,  Fort,  25.  454. 
Physicians,  707. 
Pibroch,  390. 


Flckersgill,  Joshua,  hia  Three  Brothers, 

300. 
Picture,  a, '  is  the  past.'  752. 
Pictures,  756. 

Figot,  Miss, '  Links  to,*  400. 
Figot,  Dr.,   'Rbply  to  soma  Verses 
of,  on  the  cruelty  of  his  mistress,' 
400. 
Flllans,  James,  429. 
Pindar,  12.  636. 
Pindemonte,  IppoUto,  530. 
Pindus,  Mount,  21. 
Flrseus,  46. 
Pirates,  91. 
Pisse-Tache,  49. 
Pistol,  644. 

Fltt,  Right  Hon.  William,  his  additions 
to   our  parliamentary  tongue,  439. 
His  grave  next  that  of  Fox,  926.    His 
disinterestedness,  698.  *  ErrrAPR  for,' 
673. 
Fltti  Palace,  47. 
Flxarro,  15.  529. 
Plagiarism,  134.  288.  612, 613. 
Plato,  bis  lines  on  the  tomb  of  Themls- 
tocles,  62.    His  system  of  love,  601. 
His  Dialogues,   750.    HU  reply  to 
Diogenes,  754. 
Platonic  love,  598.  601.  703. 
Playhouse  bill,  origin  of,   444.    Pro- 
priety of  repealing  it,  444. 
Pleasure,  601, 602.  610.  A  stem  moral- 
ist, 635. 
Pleasures  of  Hope,  433. 
Pleasures  of   Memory,  433.      *  Lixii 

written  on  a  blank  leaf  of,'  692. 
PUmley,  Peter  (Rev.  Sidney  Smith),  his 

•  Letters,'  757. 
Plutarch's 'Lives,' 687.  Mltford's  abuse 

of,  721. 
'  Fo,  Statues  to  the,'  571. 
Poetry,  present  state  of  English,  801 
Nothing  in,  so  difficult  as  a  beginning, 
640.    '  Is  a  passion,'  651. 
Poets,  502.  650.   Amatory,  692.  Duties 

of,  692.    The  greatest  living,  716. 
Foggio,  his  exclamation  on    looking 

down  on  Rome,  47. 
Poland,  528.  709. 
Polenta,  Guido  da,  505. 
Polenta,  Francesca  da,  505. 
Folidorl.  Dr.,  809.    •  Epistle  from  Mr. 

Murray  to,'  569. 
Folycrates,  637. 
Polygamy,  665.  669. 699. 
Pompey,  a  hero,  conqueror,  and  cuck- 
old. 628.    His  statue.  51.  781. 
Pope,  422.  His  Pastorals.  445.  HURape 
of  the  Lock,  806. .  Harmony  of  his 
verdflcation,  806.  His  imagination,  80a 
His  character  of  Spoms,  806.   List  of 
his  disciples,  807>    Systematic  depre- 
dation of,  804. 
Popular  applause,  636. 
Popular  discontents,  progress  of,  669. 
Popularity.  662. 
Porphyry,  14. 

Porson,  Professor,  897.  557. 
Portland  (William  Henry  Cavendish), 

third  Duke  of,  436. 
Portugal,  1. 9. 

Portuguese,  the,  characterised,  8. 
Possession,  642. 
Posterity,  592.  721. 

Fotemkin,  Prince,  680.    His  diaracter, 
680.     His  Instructioos  to  Sowarrow 
before  the  siege  of  Ismail,  681. 
Potiphar's  wife,  663. 


Character 


PouqueviUe,  M.  de,  21.  655 

of  his  writings,  21. 
Ponssin.  his  picture  of  the  deluge,  242. 
Pratt,  Samuel,  426.    HU  *  Sympathy,' 

426. 
Prayer,  319. 

•  Fratbr  or  Natcbb,'  413. 
Frisle,  dancer,  430.  * 
Pretension,  absence  oi;  744. 
Frevisa.24. 

Priam,  303. 

Pride,  640. 728. 

Prince  Regent,  *  A  finished  gentleman 
from  top  to  toe,'  726.  '  Sonmet  to, 
on  the  repeal  of  Lord  Edward  Fltige- 
rald's  Forfeiture,'  572.  •  Lines  to,  on 
his  standing  between  the  coffins  of 
Henry  VIII.  and  Charles  I.,  558. 

Prindples,  the  two,  332. 

•  Fbisonbr  op  Chillon,'  138. 

•  Prologdb  delivered  previously  to  the 

performance  of  the  Wheel  of  Fortune. 

at  a^private  theatre,'  396. 
'  Prombtbbus,'  566. 
Prometheus  of  ^schylus,  602. 
*FBOPHBCYopDAifTB,'495.  Dedication 

to  Countess  Guiccloli.  496. 
PropheU,  789. 
Protesllaus,  648. 
Fruth,  the  river,  680. 
Psyche,  701. 
Public  schools,  996.  610.     Advantages 

of,  596.    Best  adapted  to  the  genius 

and  constitution  of  the  English,  596. 
Puld,  his  'Morgante  Maggiore,*  482. 

Sire  of  the  half-serious  rhyme,  641. 
Pultowa,  batUe  of,  154. 161. 
Puns,  440. 

Pye,  Henry  James,  esq.,  422.  523. 
Pygmalion,  statue  of,  671.  701. 
Pyramus  and  Thisbe,  658. 
Pyrrhic  dance,  632.  637. 
Pyrrho,  the  doubting  philosopher,  698. 
Pyrrhus,  538. 


'  Quaker,  Lines  to  a  beautiftd,'  397. 
Quaker,  tenets  of  the,  16. 
Quarrels  of  Authors,  D'lsraell's,  800. 
Quarterly  Review,  609.    Critical  notes 

tnmt  passim. 
Queens,  generally  prosperous  fai  their 

reigns,  708. 
Quhini,  Alvise,  230. 
'  Quite  refresUng.'  692. 

Rage,  woman's.  664. 

Rainbow,  602.  Description  of  a,  619. 

*  Ram  Alley,'  Barrey's  comedy  oi.  466. 

Ramasan,  feast  ot,  22.  65. 

Rans  des  Vacbes,  988. 

Rape  of  the  Lock,  806. 

Raphael,  his  death,  149.  His  Transfi- 
guration, 744. 

Rapp,  Ameriean  harmonist,  746. 

Ravenna,  48.  Its  pine  foivst,  639.  Battle 
of,  650.    Dante's  tomb  at,  650. 

Ravenstone,  187. 

Ready  money, « is  Aladdin's  hunp.*  720. 

Reason.  833.  '  Ne'er  was  hand  in  glove 
with  rhyme,*  708. 

Red  Sea,  6^. 

Reformadoes,  705. 

Refreshing,  origin  of  the  phrase,  508. 
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B«iGhsUidt(Napol6on  Frmn^ob  Charlei 

Joseph),  Duke  of,  533.  766. 
Relnagle,  R.  R..  his  chatned  eagle,  80. 

*  R^ected  Addretses.*  Its  happy  Imita- 
tion  of  Fltsgerald,  the  small-beer 
poet,  421. 

Religious  opinions,  folly  of  proMCUtioni 

for,  667. 

*  RBM4RX8  on  the  Romaic,  or  modem 

Greek  language,  with  Specimens  and 
Translations,*  79S. 
Rembrandt,  781 

*  Rkmbmbbr  him,  whom  passion's 
power,*  6SS. 

'  RSMBMBRANCB,*  410. 

'  Rbmikd  me  not,  remind  me  not,*  MO. 

Remorse,  67.  366. 

Renown,  680. 

Rents,  633. 

Repletion,  665. 

Rerenge,  498.  694. 

Revolution,  GBd. 

Reynolds,  Frederick,  dramatist,  4S0. 

Reynolds,  Sir  Joshua,  his  sensations  on 
▼islting  the  Vatican.  68.  His  charac- 
ter of  Michael  Angelo,  609. 

Rhine,  33, 84.  709. 

Rhodes,  690. 

Rhone,  'the  arrowy,'  86.  Its  colour, 
186.  749. 

Rhyme,  its  excellence  orer  blank  Terse, 
480.806. 

Rlalto,  146. 

Ribas,  Russian  admiral.  680. 

RIbaupierre,  General,  691. 

Rich,  Claudius,  esq.,  his  Memoirs  on 
the  Ruins  of  Babylon,  668. 

Richards,  Rer.  Dr.,  hU  'Aboriginal 
Britons,*  486. 

Richardson,  *  the  Tainest  and  luckiest  of 
authors,'  610. 

Richelieu,  Duke  of,  his  humanity  at  the 
siege  of  Ismail,  66&  686.  699. 

Richmond  Hill,  19. 

Ridotto,  description  of.  160. 

Rienzl,  64. 

Riga,  tiie  Greek  patriot,  86.  His  Greek 
war  song,  *  Aivit  rmUtt*  and  trans- 
lation, 646. 

Ring,  the  matrimonial,  708. 

*  RjvBB  that  roUest  by  the  ancient 
walls,'  671. 

RoberU,  Mr.  (editor  of  the  British  Re- 
Tiew),  661.  608.  796. 

Rochefoucault,  40.  677. 

Rogers,  Samuel,  esq.,  his  *  Pleasures  of 
Memory,*  69.  88.  433.  HU  *  Colum- 
bus.' 69.  Dedication  of  the '  Giaour  * 
to,  62.  HU  *  Italy,*  980,  281.  292. 
S96.  297.  299.  800.  HU  translation  of 
Zappi's  sonnet  on  the  statue  of 
Moses,  603. 

*  Romaic,  or  modem  Greek  language, 

remarks    on,    with    specimens   and 

translations.'  792. 
Romaic  war  song,  646. 
Romaic  lore  song,  646. 

*  RoMAMCB  muy  doloroso  del   Sitio  j 

Toma  de  Alhama,'  translated,  666. 

*  RoMAHCB,'  Lines  to,  401. 
Roman  Daughter,  story  of  the,  67. 
Romanelli,  physician,  646.  769. 

Rome  described,  47.  *  The  dty  of  the 
soul,'  SO.  The  *  Niobe  of  Nations,' 
60.    Sackage  of,  600. 

Romllly,  Sir  Samuel,  699.  718.  802. 

Romulus,  temple  of,  782. 


& 


RoooeiTalles,  486. 711. 

Rooms,  large  ones  comfinrtless,  667. 

Rosa  Matilda,  432. 

Roscoe's '  Leo  the  Tenth,'  118. 

Rose,  William  Stewart,  esq.,  hU  *  Son- 
net to  Constantinople,*  26.  His  *  Es- 
say on  WhUtlecraft,'  144.  HU  charac- 
ter of  Findononte,  530. 

Rossini,  766. 

Rotiischild,  Baron,  633.  719. 

Rousseau,  Jean  Jacques,  his  *  Htlolse,* 
86.  89.  677.  741.  HU  *  Confessions,* 
36.  39. 

Rubicon,  637. 

Rumour,  *  a  live  0uette,'  744. 

Rushton,  Robert  (the  *  littie  page '  In 
ChUde  Harold),  4. 

RussU,  629. 


Sabbath  in  London,  12. 

Sabellicns,  hU  deicription  of  VeoJoe,  4S. 

Sadness,  97. 

Safety  lamp,  Sir  Humphry  Davy's,  602. 

St.  Angelo,  caatle  of,  68.  813. 

St.  Bartholomew,  flayed  alive,  666. 

St.  Francis,  hU  recipe  for  chastity,  669. 

St.  Helena,  627. 

St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  68.  602. 

St.  Sophia  at  Constantinople,  not  to  be 

compared  with  St.  Paul's  Cathedral, 

653. 
Salute  Palaye,  M.  de,  2. 
SalamU,  64.  689.  637. 
Sallust,  676. 
Salvator  Rosa,  782. 
Sanu  Croce,  48. 
Santa  Manra,  20. 
Sappho,  20.  695. 698. 
Saragoia,  sieges  of,  10. 
Saragota,  Maid  of,  10.  699. 

*  Saroamapalus,  a  Tragedy,*  944. 
Satanic  school.  613, 613. 

*  Saul,  Song  of,  before  Us  last  Battle,' 
466. 

ScaUgers,  tomb  of  the,  630. 

Schaffhausen,  iUl  of,  49. 

Scamander,  648. 

Scandal,  697.  607. 

Schiller's  Wallenstein,  601. 

SchroepfiBr,  760. 

Scimitars,  Turkish,  characters  on,  841 

Sdpio  Aftlcanus,  310. 

Sdplos,  tomb  of  the,  50.  778. 

Scorpion,  67. 

Scotiand,706. 

Scott,  Sir  Walter,  816,  817.  433.  434. 

446. 696.  706.  790.    HU  *  Lay  of  the 

Last  Minstrel,'  438.  434.   720.  748. 

HU '  Marmion,'  185.    HU  opinion  of 

*  Don  Juan,'  587.  HU  *  Demonology*' 

799.    Critical  notes  by,  pa$aHm. 
Scriptures,  784. 
Sea-attoraey,  680. 
Sea-coal  fires,  733. 
Sea.sickness,  remedies  for,  611. 
Seale,  Dr.  John,  hU  'Greek  Metres,' 

386. 
Sea-walU  between   the  Adriatic  and 

Venice,  inscription  on,  766. 
Seasons,  Thomson's,  would  have  been 

better  in  rhyme,  806.    Inferior  to  hU 

'  C^tie  of  Indolence,*  806. 
S£gur,  Count,  hU  character  of  Prince 

Potemkin,  66a 
Self-love,  669. 708. 
Semlramis,  948. 666. 


cC'tfl. 

Sensea,  duty  of  not  tmsdng  te,  m 
SeragUo,  Interior  ot;  Cn. 
Seraasi,  hU  *  Life  of  Tmso,*  4n. 
Sesoetria,  826. 
Sestoa,  *  Lina  after  swkaari^  fne.' 

545. 
Seven  Towers,  prtoon  of  Ike.  C6(. 
SevUle,  9.  II.  892. 
Sfona,  Fraacewo,2BI. 
Sforsa,  Lodovloo,  188. 
Sgricci,  Count,  776. 
Shadwell.  Sir  Lancelot,  317. 
ShadwdU  Thomas,  43Bl 
Shakspeare,  hU  oMIgatinns  ts  K«d  i 

Plutarch,  618.    HU  tnfalkium  ■■• 

riage,  680. 
Shaving,  miseries  oC  737. 

*  She  walks  In  Bcanty.'  49. 
She-epUtie  described.  735. 

Shoe,  Sir  Martin  (presldat  of  tb* 
Royal  Academy),  Us  *  BhfMi  « 
An,' 484. 

Shelley.  Percy  Bysshe,  esq.  SB.  iU 

SheUey,  BIrs.,  800. 

Sheridan,  Right  Hon.  tirhwd  8rH> 
ley,  473. 474.  718.  HU  *  CrUc.' r^h 
*  MoNODT  on  the  Death  oC,*  €1  lb 
Lines  on  WaltUsg,  4I6L 

Sheridan,  Thomas,  esq.,  4a. 

Sheridan,  Mrs.  Ttaoosas,  hs  *  Cbv<^ 
430. 

SUpwreck,  descripClaB  of  a,  Qt-CA 

Shooter's  Hill,  711. 

Shreckhora,  86. 

Siddons.  Mrs.,  196. 430. 50. 

'  SiBCB  OP  COKIKTB,'  128. 

Sierra  Moma,  10. 

8igeam«  Csye,  647. 

Silenus,  306. 

Simeon.  Rev.  Charles,  444. 

Simood,  M.,  5«I. 

Simoom,  65. 646. 

Simplon,  the,  7QS. 

Sinecures,  787. 

Staiging,  merit  of  staapBd^  U.  iO.^ 

Stalking  tand.  7S8. 

Sisyphus,  742. 

Skefflngton,  Sir  Losalay.  4Ml 

*  SuTCB,  A,'  469. 

*  Skull,  Lhiea  fcaacrihed  opaa  s  ^ 
formed  firam  a,'  SSBu 

Slaughter,  83. 

Slave  maAet  at  CooataadM|k>  C 

653. 
Slavery  of  tiie  great.  C54.  CS&. 
Sleep.  GS8.  643l  786.    SirT.Bre«»> 


Smedley.  Rev.  Mr..  hU  *  Biis^  ' 

the  Two  Foeeari,*  790. 
Smith.  Horaoo,  caq.,  fefe  *B««»  t 


Smltik,  Rev.  SldDcy.  the  nfrtedi^* 
of  *  Peter  PImslir'a  hta*^  ^ 


HU* 
'Peter  Pith.*  797. 
Smidi,  Mrs. 
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Smoking,  168. 
*  So  we  II  go  no  nan  a  1 
Society.  684. 724,  n».  IB.  7S.  :tt> 
687.477.  *38. 

of  Aiueiines)*  U.  

Solano,  govenor  ef  Csta*k,  ka  r» 

chery.  14. 
S^ltarj  coBflaaBMaK,  f*eti  f^  •* 
Solitade. ».  81. 48u  68.  SMb  JB  (-"  * 
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SoUtodn,  locUl,  643. 
Solomon,  677.  729. 
Solyman,  Sultan,  666. 

*  SoMO  for  the  LuddltM,'  869. 

*  SoNO  of  Saul  before  hb  last  battle,' 
46ft. 

Song*  of  the  Venetian  gondoUeri,  42. 
769. 

*  SoNfl  of  the  Greek!,  arise  1 '  646. 
SoifNST  to  Genevra,  687.    On  ChlUon, 

138.  To  Lake  Leman,  566.  From 
VittoreUi,868.  To  George  the  Fourth, 
on  the  repeal  of  Lord  Edward  Fita- 
gerald's  forfeiture,  672. 

Sonnets,  *  the  most  puling,  petrifying, 
stupidly  Platonic  compositions,*  657. 

Soracte,  60. 

Sorrow,  14.  S7.  994.  396. 

Sotheby,  William,  esq.,  433. 809, 610. 799. 

Soul,  318. 741. 

South,  Dr.,  bis  sermons,  636. 

Southcote,  Joanna,  617.  638. 

Soathey,  Robert,  esq.,  LL.D.,  his 
person  and  manners,  434.  His  prose 
and  poetry,  434.  Hir*  Roderick,'  433. 
HU  *  Thalaba,'  433.  His  *  Old  Woman 
of  Berkley,'  434.  His  *  Curse  of  Ke- 
hama,'  449w  His  '  Joan  of  Arc,'  449. 
His  *  Inscription  for  Henry  Martin  the 
regicide.'  614.  HU  *  Fkntisocracy,' 
638.  DiDicATtoH  of  Don  Juan  to, 
868. 

SpagnoleCti,  733. 

Spartan's  epitaph,  43. 

Spencer,  William,  esq.,  609. 

Spenser,  his  measure,  1.  90. 

Spinola,  601. 

Sporus,  Pope's  character  of,  806. 

Stael,  Madame  de,  78.  636.  603.  Tri- 
bute to  her  memory,  776.  Her  *  Co- 
rinne,*  quoted,  607. 

Stamboul  (Constantinople),  36. 

*  Stanzas  to  a  lady  on  learing  England,* 

540.  To  a  lady  with  the  poems  of 
Camoens,  383.  To  Florence,  643. 
Composed  during  a  thunder-storm, 
543.  Written  on  pauing  the  Ambra> 
dan  Gulf,  644.  To  Incs,  13.  *  Tarn- 
bourgi  1  Tambourgi  I  thy  'larum 
afar,'  34.  *  Away,  away,  ye  notes  of 
woe,'  660.  *  One  struggle  more,  and 
I  am  free,' 650.  *  And  thou  art  dead,' 
ftc,  661.  '  If  sometimes  in  the  haunts 
of  men,'  661 .  '  Thou  art  not  (Use,  but 
thou  art  ackle,*  .U5.  On  being  asked 
what  was  the  origin  of  lore,  666. 
*  Remember  him.'  &c.  666.  *  To  Au- 
gusta,' 470.  *  Elegiac,  on  the  death  of 
Sir  Peter  Parker,'  666.  *  Wlien  a 
man  hath  no  freedom,'  673.  To  the 
Po,  671.  Written  on  the  road  between 
Florence  and  Pisa,  676.  '  Could  love 
for  erer,'  673.  On  completing  my 
thirty-sixth  year,  677.  To  a  Hindoo 
air,  677. 

*  Stab  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  On 

the,' 663. 
Statesmen,  757. 
Steam-engines.  704. 
Stoddart,  Sir  John,  679. 
Stoics,  654. 
Stooehenge,  714. 
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